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Hale,  Edward  Everett.  Jr.,  The  Greater 

English    Novelists    162 

Halevy,      Daniel,      Life      of      Friedrich 

Nietzsche    (Rev.) 132 

Handbook    of    All    Denominations,    The, 

Edited    by   Mr.    Phelan    (Rev.) 316 

Handbook  of  the  Best  Private  Schools, 

Porter  E.    Sargent    (Rev.)    355 

Happy  Days,   A.   A.   Milne   (Rev.) 427 

Harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  The  (Pic.)  380 

Harding.  Lyn   (Portrait)    443 

Hardv,      E.      J.,      The     British      Soldier 

(Rev.)     283 

Harem  and  the  Purdah,  The.  Eliza- 
beth  Cooper    (Rev.) 465 

Harris,   Corra,   What  Men  Know  About 

Women     379 

Harris,    Corra,   Why  We    Should     Read 

Books    117 

Hart,     Albert     Bushnell,     The     Monroe 

Doctrine    vRev.)     164 

Hartmanns     Weilerkopf,      Fighting     on 

(Week) 45 

(See  also  "Alsace.") 

Hauptmann.  The  Maidens  of  the  Moun- 
tains   (Rev.)    464 

Hawkes,    Clarence,    Hitting     the     Dark 

Trail    (Rev.)    204 

Ilav,  Ian,  The  First  Hundred  Thousand 

(Rev.)    462 

Haves,  E.  C,  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Sociology    (Rev.) 61 

Hayes,    Prof.    D.     A.,     Paul     and     His 
Epistles    (Rev.)    318 

Hayti,    Our    Treatv   With    (Week),    222, 

257,    298,    376    (Ed.) 368 

Health  Care  of  the  Growing  Child.  The, 

L.    Fischer    (Rev.) 235 

Healy,    Dr.,    Honesty    (Rev.) 284 

Hecla    Copper    Company    Gives    Higher 

Wages    (Week)     47 

Hellenic    Civilization.    Edited   bv   G.   W. 

Botsford   and   E.   G.    Sihler    (Rev.)..     28 

Hempfield,   David  Grayson    (Rev.) 133 

Heritage  of  Hate.   The   (Ed.) 371 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction,  Class- 
ical, Medieval,  Legendary.  William 
S.   Walsh    (Rev.) 205 

Heroines    of    the     Stage,     Forest     Izard 

(Rev.)    394 

Hervien.   Paul.   The  Trail  of  the  Torch 

(Rev.)    318 

Hesiod.  The  Homeric  Hymns  and 
Homerica.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Evelyn 
White    (Rev.)     61 


Hill,    Dr.    David    Jayne,     The     People's 

Government    (Rev.)    62 

Minsha.w,  Julia.  W.,  Wild  Flowers  of  the 

North    American    Mountains    (Rev.)  31S 

History  of  Economic  Doctrines,  A, 
Charles  Gide  and  Charles  Rist 
(Rev.)     203 

History   of   Latin    Literature,    A,    M.    S. 

Dimsdale    (Rev. )    GO 

Hitting       the      Dark      Trail,      Clarence 

Hawkes    (Rev.)    204 

Hobson,     J.     A.,     Toward    International 

Government   (Rev.)    460 

Hoeber,  Arthur,  The  Barbizon  Paint- 
ers   (Rev. )    97 

Hokusai    in    New    York 465 

Holmes,     Arthur,      Backward     Children 

(Rev.)      235 

Holt,  Hamilton,  Just  the  Man  for  Judge  185 

Holt,  Lucius  Hudson,  Editor  of  the 
Leading  English  Poets  from 
Chaucer    to.  Browning    (Rev.) 394 

Holt,    Prof.   E.   R.,    The  Freudian   Wish 

(Rev.)     205 

Homeless   and   Bitter   Cold — Because   of 

the   War    (Pic.)    115 

Honduras  Held   bv   the   British    (Ed.)..   292 

Honesty,    Dr.    Healy    (Rev.) 284 

Hooker,   Brian,    Poems    (Rev.) 236 

Hope   of   Church   Union,    The    (Ed.) 74 

Hopkins,    A.    A.,    Editor     of     Book     of 

Progress    (Rev. )     318 

Hot   Soup    (Pic.)    161 

House,   Colonel   E.    M.    (Portrait) 14 

How  I  Swung  Back  to  Teddv 449 

How  They  Have   Grown 313 

How  to  Become  an  Efficient  Sunday 
School  Teacher,  Wm.  A.  McKeever 
(Rev.)    132 

How  to  Know  Your  Child,  M.   F.   Scott 

(Rev.)    235 

How  Tree  Plays  Shakespeare,  Montrose 

J.   Moses    387 

Howard,  Dr.  William  Lee,  Sex  Prob- 
lems  in   Worry  and  Work    (Rev.)..     97 

Howard,     William     W.,     Expelled    from 

Durazzo    (Week)     45 

Howe,  Frederic  C,  Baker:  Trained  Ad- 
ministrator       415 

Howland,  Harold  J.,  Mobilizing  Ameri- 
can   Securities    32 

Howland,  Harold  J.,  Old  Winter  in  His 

Home    232 

Hoyt,    Prof.    Arthur   S.,   Vital   Elements 

of  Preaching   (Rev.)    62 

Huerta,    Former    President    of    Mexico, 

Dies   (Week)    113 

Hughes,  Justice  Charles,  as  Presiden- 
tial   Candidate    (Week)    114    (Ed.)..   143 

Huidekoper,  F.  L.,  The  Military  Un- 
preparedness  of  the  United  States 
(Rev.)     200 

Huneker,  James,  A  Don  Quixote  of  the 

Baton 196 

Husband,     Joseph,     America    at    Work 

(Rev.)    284 

Hyde,    Douglas,    Editor    of    Library    of 

Irish   Literature    (Rev.  j 96 

I   Resolve  to  Be  Restless,   Elinor  Byrns     50 
I    Shall    Grow    Old,     Marguerite     O.     B. 

Wilkinson     (Verse)     51 

Idaho,   National  Park  for 13 

Idaho,    Prohibition    in    (Week) 46 

Idalio,   Seed  Farms  of  Southern 152 

If  We  Were   Europe,   Preston  W.    Slos- 

son    195 

Illinois.   Impractical  to  Electrify   Steam 

Railroad    Terminals    in    Chicago....   224 

IlHnois,  Prison  Reform  Plans  in 194 

Immigrants,    Tests    for    (Week), 180 

Imports    

(See    "Exports.") 
In  Serried  Ranks  the  Poets  Stood  (Pic.)   442 
In    tlie    Footsteps    of    Napoleon,    James 

Morgan    (Rev.)     464 

In      the     Russian      Campaign,      Stanley 

Washburn    (Rev.)    284 

In    the   Yellowstone 365 

Income      Tax,      Proposed      Increase     of 

(Week)   181   (M.  P.) 286 

(See  also   "Taxes.") 
Independence     of     tlie     Philippines,     A 

Debate    344 

Independence  or  Self-Government  (Ed.) 

217    (Week)    222 

Independent     Announcements,     69     141, 

289,  450 
Independent  Opinion.s,  23.  98,  239.  357,  472 
Independent      Readers,      (Questions      for 

(Ed.)    40 

Independent's       Shakespeare       Contest, 

The     249 

India  and  Its  Faiths,  a  Traveler's  Rec- 
ord,   James    Bissett    Pratt    (Rev.)..   391 
Indiana.    Problem   of  Mental   Defective- 
ness   in    224 

Influenza,    The   Epidemic   of    (Ed.) 144 

Information    by    Machinery 386 

Institute   of   International   Law  Formed 

(Week)"    4G 

Insurance,   Fire,  A  Brief  Review  of....  474 

Insurance,   Fire,   Concentration   in 247 

Insurance,  Fire,  Home  Company's  Re- 
port   431 

Insurance,    Life,    A    Glance   at 474 


In.surance,     Life,     Be     Cautious     About 

Changing     138 

Insurance,  Life,  Continental  of  Utah..  399 
Insurance,  Life,  For  a  Young  Man....  103 
Insurance,  Life,  for  the  Average  Man..  171 
Insurance,  Life,  Mutual  Benefit's  Extra 

Dividend    362 

Insurance,  Life,  Mutuality  in 30 

Insurance,    Life,    New   York    Company's 

Report    431 

Insurance,  Life,  Reserveless    210 

Insurance,   Life,  War  Losses  of  Ameri- 
can   Companies    139 

Insurance,    Miscellaneous,    Criticism    of 

a   Sort    362 

Insurance,    Miscellaneous,    Evolution   of 

the  Accident  Business    475 

Insurance,    Miscellaneous,    Helpless    Old 

Age    323 

Insurance,     Miscellaneous,     Low-Priced 

Accident    Policies    287 

Insurance,     Miscellaneous,     Notes     and 
Answers,    30,    67.    103,    139,    171,    211, 

247,    287,    323,   363,    399,    431,    475 

Interlocking  Directorates   (M.    P.) 136 

International   Law   as   Regards   Neutral 
Commerce     (Ed.)     75    (Week),    149, 

256,    296 
International  Trade,  Promoting  (M.   P.)  101 
Interstate    (Commerce    Commission    Re- 
ports on  Railway  Earnings   (M.   P.)   137 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate    Freight    Congestion     (M. 

P.)     397 

Introducing   the   Okapi    194 

Introduction  to  the  Studv  of  Sociology, 

E.    C.    Hayes    (Rev.) 61 

Investing  Small  Amounts   (M.   P.) 102 

Iowa,  Barge  Line  Has  Headquarters  at 

Muscatine    13 

Iowa,    Prohibition    in    (Week) 46 

Iowa,    Report   of   Farmers'    Sales   in....   116 

Iowa,  War  on  Rats  in 377 

Irish    Nuns    at    Ypres,    The,    D.    M.    C. 

Dutton    (Rev.)    429 

Irish    Party   and    Conscription    (Week) .     44 

Irish-  Societies  in  America   (Ed.) 371 

Ironing  Out   the  Year    (Ed.) 254 

Irradiations:     Sand     and     Spray,     John 

Gould   Fletcher   (Rev.)    199 

Is    the    Church    Going   Backward?    Rev. 

Charles    Stelzle 125 

Is  War  Diminishing?  F.   A.   Wood  and 

A.    Baltzly    (Rev.)    201 

Isabel  of  Castile  and  the  Making  of  the 
Spanish    Nation,    Irene   L.    Plunkett 

(Rev.)    204 

Isles  of  Spice  and  Palm,  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 

rill    (Rev.)     393 

Italian    Army    Advancing    to    Salonica 

(Week)     8 

Italians  Hold  Durazzo  (Week).. 45,  11,  182 
Italy   and    the    Defense    of   Montenegro 

(Week)     Ill,    147 

Italy  Seizes  Gunman  Ships  (Week) . . .  375 
Izard.    Forest,    Heroines    of    the    Stage 

(Rev.)    394 

Izard,     Forest,      Sarah     Bernhardt,     an 

Appreciation    (Rev.)    394 

I 
Jacobs,     Joseph,     Editor     of     Europa's 

Fairy  Tales    (Rev.)    463 

Japan   to  America  (Rev.)    460 

Japanese   Arms   for   Russia   (Week)....     76 
Japanese   Color   Prints,    Exhibition    of..   465 
Jastrow,    Morris,    Civilization    of    Baby- 
lonia   and    Assyria    (Rev.) 132 

Jewett,   Louise  Rogers,   Masterpieces  of 

Painting    (Rev.)     206 

John     Kendrick     Bangs     Presents     the 

Genial    Philosopher    400 

Johnson.    William    Samuel,    Prayer    for 

Peace  and   Other  Poems   (Rev.)....   317 
Johnston,     Clifton,     Editor     of     Battle- 
ground    Adventures     in     the     Civil 

War    (Rev.)     165 

Jones,   Ellis  O.,  Lo  and  Behold 311 

Jones,    Jefferson,    The    Fall    of    Tsing- 

tau    (Rev.)    282 

Jordan.    David    Starr,     Peace     At     Any 

Price    124 

Josephus'    History  of  the  Jews   (Rev.).   132 

Journalism  in  the  Trenches   (Ed.) 177 

Journevs  With  Jerrv  the  Jarvev,  Alexis 

Roche    mev.)    ." 464 

Just  a  Word   69,  141,  289,  433 

Just  the  Man  for  Judge,  Hamilton  Holt  185 

Kansas    Citv    Owns    Its    Power    Station 

(Ed.)    6 

Kansas   Has   Immense   Corn   Crop 48 

Kansas,   Search  for  Potash  in 377 

Keating-Owen    Bill    Passed    the    House 

(Ed.)      254 

Keeping   in    Condition,    a   Handbook   on 
Training  for  Older  Boys,  Mr.  Moore 

(Rev.) 318 

Keeping     Phvsicallv     Fit,     Dr.     W.     J. 

Cromie     (Rev.)      463 

Ke'mp,  Harry,  To  the  Kings  (Verse) ...  82 
Kennan,     George,     Chicago    and     Alton 

Case    (Rev.)     430 

Kentucky,    Illicit    Distilleries    in 224 

Kentucky,    New    System    for   the    Cum- 
berland    Telephone    aiid    Telegraph 

Companv    of    4S 

Keynote  of  the  Opposition,  The  (Ed.)..   291 


INDEX 
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Kilmer,     Joyce,     The     Return     of     the 

Poetic    Drama    88 

Kilowatt    Meal,    A    (i<^d.) 6 

Kings,    G.    Bernard    Shaw 367 

Kings,  Queens  and  Pawns,  Mary  Rob- 
erts   Rinehart    (Rev.) 235 

Kingslcy,      Darwin     i'.,      The     World's 

Fundamental  Error   153 

Kinnicutt,    Dincoln    Newton,    Editor    of 

Your  Dog  and  My  Dog  (Rev.) 355 

Kipling,      Rudyard,      I'Yance      at      War 

(Rev,)     236 

Kipling's   India,    Arley   Munson    (Rev.).   237 

Kirchway,     Professor,     As     Warden     of 

Sing    Sing    (Ed.)     41 

Kirkpatrick,    Van   C,    The  U.    S.    Army 

from    the    Inside    (Rev.) 392 

Kitchin,  Representative  Claude  (Por- 
trait)        375 

Kline,    Burton,    As    Usual 85 

Koenig,      Paul,     Indicted     for     Plotting 

(Week)     9 

(See  also   "German  Plotters.") 

Kunz,  George   F.,   The  Magic  of  Jewels 

and   Charms    (Rev.)     28 

Kut-el-Amara    (Week),    9,   79,    148,    182, 

221,   296,   373,   412 
(See  also   "Mesopotamia.") 

Labor  Disputes  (Week),  11,  80,  115,  151, 

334,   409,   442 

Labor's  National  Peace  Council,  In- 
quiry in  Regard  to  (Week) 10,     45 

Ladd,     Prof.     George    Trumbull,     Wliat 

May   I   Hope?    (Rev.)    .'ilS 

La    Grange    Indicator,    Rev.     David     R. 

Piper    300 

lja,ke.  Sir  Percy,  Commands  British  in 
Mesopotamia  (Week)    148 

Lamar,  David,   Indicted   (Week) 45 

Lancaster,  C,  The  Columbia,  America's 
Greatest    Highway    (Rev.) 318 

Landscape       Gardening       Book,       The, 

Graces  Tabor    (Rev.)    356 

Lang,    Herbert,    Secures    Okapi    Group.   194 

I^nsing,  Secretary,  Addresses  Pan- 
American    Congress     68 

Lansing,    Secretary,    and    the    Situation 

in   Mexico    ( Week) 299 

Ijansing,      Secretary,      and      Submarine 

Warfare   (Week)    256 

I^atin-America    Conference   at'  Panama 

(Ed.)    176 

Law  and  Order  in  Industry,  Julius 
Henry   Cohen    (Rev.)    390 

Law,  Frederick  Houk,   Shakespeare  the 

Man    229 

I^w,  Frederick  Houk,  Shakespeare  To- 
day        454 

Law,     Frederick    Houk,     Shakespeare's 

England    270 

Law,    Frederick    Houk,    The    Comedies: 

Plays  of  Fun  and   Fancy 308 

Law,    Frederick    Houk,    The    Comedies: 

Plays    of    Joy    and    Contemplation..   341 

I..aw,    Frederick    Houk,    The    Tragedies: 

Plays   of  Character  and   Pathos....   418 

l^aw,    Frederick   Houk.    The    Tragedies: 

Plays  of  Romance  and  War 382 

Leacock,  Stephen,  Moonbeams  from  the 

Larger   Lunacy    (Rev.)    59 

I^eaders    of    Girls,    Clara    Ewing   Espev 

(Rev.)     429 

Leading  English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to 
Browning,  The,  Edited  bv  Lucius 
Hudson   Holt    (Rev.) 394 

I.,eake,    A.    T.,    Means    and    Methods    of 

Agricultural    Education    (Rev.) 203 

Leavitt,  Frank  M..  Prevocational  Edu- 
cation in  the  Public  Schools   (Rev.)     62 

Lefevre,     Edwin,     Wall    Street    Stories 

(Rev.)     429 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 

Case   Against   the    (Week) 442 

(See  also   "Trust  Cases.")- 

Lemborg,    Effort    to   Recapture    (Week)     76 
(See   also    "Galicia.") 

Lesson   from   Canada,    A    (Ed.) 328 

Let    Us    Have    Clear    Thinking    (Ed.)..   145 

Letters    from    America,    Rupert    Brooke 

(Rev.)     316 

Library  of  Irish  Literature,  Edited  by 
Alfred  P.  Graves.  William  Magen- 
nis,   and    Douglas  Hyde    (Rev.) 96 

Life      and      Gabriella,      Ellen      Glasgow 

(Rev.)     316 

Life     of     Friodrich     Nietzsche,     Daniel 

Hal6vy    (Rev.)    132 

Life  of  Henry  Laurens,   D.   D.  Wallace 

(Rev.)     97 

Life  of  the  First  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
now  edition,  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
(Rev.)     394 

Lighting   the   House    35 

Lincoln,    I.    T.     T.,    Revelations    of    an 

International    Spy     (Rev.) 353 

Lindsay.  Vachel,  The  Art  of  the  Mov- 
ing   Picture    (Rev.) 132 

T>iteracy  Test  for  Immigrants,  A  De- 
bate       234 

Literacy  Test  for  Immigrants   (Week).   ISO 

Little  Gardens    345 

Little     Man    and     Other     Satires.     The. 

John    Galsworthy    (Rev.)     59 

T>iving    Church    Annual.    The    (Rev.)...   316 

Lloyd-George  as  Minister  of  Mimitions 

(Ed)    41    (Week)    44 


r.o  and  Behold,   Ellis  O.   Jones 311 

1  >oa  n.s 

(See    "Foreign   I.,oans.") 
London    Metal    Exchange,    War    Affects 

(M.    P.)    432 

Long,  R.  C,  Colours  of  War  (Rev.)..  235 
Longshoremen       at       Boston,       Higher 

Wages  for    (Week)    47 

lookout,    The    (Pic.)     38 

Loomis,    Battel!,   Stonehenge    (Verse)...   158 
Loomis,    O.    E.,    The    Boy    Scout   Move- 
ment Applied  to  the  Church   (Rev.)   132 
Ivord,  Itoljcrt  Howard,  The  Second  Par- 
tition   of    Poland    (Rev.) 202 

Lo.s   Angeles   Crime,    For   the    (Week)..     47 
LoK    Angeles,    Fire    Drill    for   Horses   in  385 
Los   Angeles,   Meclianical  Directory   In- 
vented  by  W.   C.   Cutler  of 386 

Ixiuisiana,      New     Orleans,      Closed     to 

Soutli    American    Cattle    116 

lyouisiana,   L'ses  of  the  Water  Hyacinth 

in    377 

Lowell,  Amy,  Six  French  Poets  (Rev.)  391 
Lower  California,  Edwin  E.  Slosson..  227 
Lowry,   Dr.   E.   B.,    Your  Baby   (Rev.)..   205 

Lucian    II    Vol.    (Rev 463 

"Lusitania"  Case,  The  (Ed.)  72  (Week)  77 
Lyncliing,   a  Contagious   Social  Disease 

(Ed.)    178 

Lyon,    T.    L.,    Soils,     Their     Properties 

and    Management    (Rev.)     356 

MacKenzie,     Compton,     Plashers    Mead 

(Rev.)     465 

Mactcay,     Constance     d'Arcy,     Costume 

and  Scenei-y  for  Amateurs  (Rev.).  284 
MacSpadden,    J.    W.,     Opera     Synopses 

(Rev.)     204 

Magennis,    William,    Editor    of    Library 

of    Irish    Literature    (Rev. ) 96 

Magic    of    Jewels     and     Charms,      The, 

George   F.    Kunz    (Rev.)    28 

Maidens  of  the  Mountains,  The,  Haupt- 

mann    (Rev.)     464 

Maine     Fur    Trappers    Expect    Record 

Winter    13 

Maine,  Municipal  Music  for  Portland..  116 
Maine,  Plan  for  Road  Improvements  In  377 
Making  Aliens  Into  Citizens  (Ed.)....  294 
Making   the    Movies,    Ernest    A.    Dench 

(Rev.)     165 

"Malajo"   Sunk,   The    (Week) 375 

Malcolm,   Ian,   War  Pictures    (Rev.) 283 

Man   Jesus.    The,    Mary  Austin    (Rev.).   165 

Man    of   the   Hour,    The    (Ed.) 41 

Manchester,     Frederick    A.,     Editor     of 

Essays  for  College  Men  (Rev.)....  97 
Manitoba,    Woman   Suffrage   in    (Week)   223 

Maritime    Warfare     

(See   "War  on  the  Sea.") 
Market    Place,    The,    64,    100,    135,    168, 

208,   244,   285,   360,   397,   432,   466 

Marsh,    Miss    (Portrait)     45 

Marsiiall,    Thomas   R.,    Wanted:    A   Co- 
lumbus       261 

Martin,    A.    A.,    A     Surgeon     in     Khaki 

(Rev.)     283 

Martin,   Henry  B.,   Indicted   (Week) 45 

Marxian    Socialism    and    Religion,    John 

Spargo    (Rev.)     462 

Marv     and     Martha,     Stephen     Graham 

(Rev.)    206 

Maryland,   Report  of  the  Vice  Commis- 
sion of    224 

Masefield,   John,    Four  Poems  by 53 

Masefield,    John    (Portrait)     52 

Massachusetts,  Need  of  Expenditure  for 

Rivers    of    116 

Massachusetts,    Plan    to    Renew    Forest 

in    377 

Massachusetts       Quarries,       Strike       in 

(Week)     409 

(See  also  "Labor  Disputes.") 

Masterpieces       of       Painting.       Louise 

Rogers   Jewett    (Rev.)    206 

Mnstin.      Florence     Ripley,     My     Grand 

Aunt's  Patchwork  Quilt  (Verse)....  420 
Mattliison.  Edith  Wynne  (Portrait)...  443 
Maxwell,   G.    H..   C)ur  National   Defense, 

Tlio  Patriotism  of  Peace  (Rev.)..  201 
McCormick,    William,    Fishers    of    Boys 

(Rev.)     318 

Mc(?iffert.     Gertrude     Huntington,     The 

Cliarge    (\'erse)     228 

McKoever.  Wm.  A..  How  to  Become  an 

Efficient     Sundav     School     Teacher 

(Rev.)     132 

McI.,(>more  Resolution  of  Warning.   The 

(Week)    333.   375,   410 

McLeod.     Irene    Rutherford,     Songs    to 

Save   a    Soul    (Rev.)    317 

Meaning   of    Christian    T'nity,    The,    Dr. 

Wm.    H.    Cobb    (Rev.)    62 

iMeaiiing    of    Education.    The.    Nicholas 

Murrav    Butler    (Rev.)    318 

Meaning   of   Verdun.    The    (Ed.) 404 

(See  also  "Verdun.") 
Means     and     Methods    of     Agricultural 

Education,  A.  T.  Leake  (Rev.)...  203 
Medieval  Italy.  H.  B.  Cotterill  (Rev).  237 
Mediterranean        Winter      Resorts.       E. 

Reynolds-Ball    (Rev.)    465 

Mooting.  The.  Caitain  Paul  Vignon...  262 
Molmotli.     Willi:iiii      Editor    of     PlinVs 

Ivottors    (Rev.  "I     60 

Mental  Inventory,    A 433 


Mente,    Anton    E.,    Sentenced    (Week)..     45 

Mercenary   Music    193 

.Merchantmen,    The   Question   of   Armed 

(VVeek^    256,    297,    .'{S.'J    (Ed.) 327,    329 

Me.sopotamia,    British   in    (Week^ 9,    14S 

(See  also     "Tigris   Relief   Expedition.) 

Mes.sage  to  the  Middle  Cla.s.s,  A,  Sey- 
mour  Deming   (Rev.)    200 

Metropolitan    Museum,    Egyptian    Tomb 

Erected    in    the    385 

."Vlexican      Capital,      Clerks     Strike      in 

the    (Week)    223 

.Mexicans  Killed  in  Raid  in  New  Mex- 
ico   (Week)    408 

Mexico,  American  Interests  in   (Weekj, 

12,   113,    181 

Me.xico,   Americans   Murdered   in    (Ed.), 

107    (Week)    113,    149,    150,    181,    258,    299 
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ALWAYS     MISTAKES 

An  eye-witness's  vivid  story  of  the 
brief  drive  of  the  Allies  on  the  West- 
ern front,  which  by  some  chance  es- 
caped the  censor's  pencil,  and  which 
reached  this  country  in  the  form  of  a 
personal  letter  from  M.  Bert  Noble, 
formerly  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  a 
sharpshooter  in  the  Bermudian  con- 
tingent, fighting  with  the  British  army 
in  France,  is  interesting  reading  in 
view  of  the  growing  charges  of  in- 
competency brought  against  the  Brit- 
ish. We  quote  fragmentarily  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Somewhere  in  France — Oct.  2.  1915 
Dear  Al : 

You've  read,  of  course,  of  the  big  strike 
all  along  the  line !  We  did  most  of  the 
"getting  ready"  for  that,  and  a  deuce  of  a 
■job  it  was  too.  .  .  .  However,  we  got 
it  done  at  the  cost  of  two  lives  and  several 
wounded  men.  for  we  were  under  fire  all 
the  time,  and  a  week  before  the  show  was 
to  oome  off  we  moved  up  to  the  firing  line 
to    finish    up    there. 

Then  the  fun  began.  The  fact  that  we 
were  working  was  soon  spotted  by  the 
Huns.  Hence  one  Sunday  afternoon  we 
were  way  out  working  peacefully  when 
without  any  warning  Fritz's  artillery 
opened  full  on  us.  T.addie.  you  should  liave 
seen  the  soatter-action.    .    .    . 

We  dropt  the  shovels,  made  grabs  at 
our  rifles,  and  be.it  it  to  the  trench.  Hav- 
ing arrived  there,  all  hands  lay  down  until 
it  subsided.  But  it  wasn't  doing  any  sub- 
siding— it  grew  worse.  .  .  .  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  they  put  a  thousand  shells  into  that 
acre  of  ground  in  two  hours,  so  you  can  im- 
agine it  was  pretty  lively !  And  they 
treated  us  to  this  exhibition  every  day  for 
six  days.  Every  time  we  came  out  they  let 
us  get  started,  and  then — bang,  crash,  over 
they  came  again.  But  by  dint  of  working 
nights  we  got  it  done  in  sjiite  of  them. 

Then  we  shifted  over  to  a  reserve  trench. 
We  were  to  go  up  to  hold  them  and  stave 
off  the  counter-attacks.  Well  tln-y  got  the 
trenches  O.  K..  but  they  didn't  hold  them. 
There  were  mistakes  made — there  always 
are  mistakes  with  this  man's  army — and 
the  attacking  regiments  got  cut  to  bla/.es. 
So  we  didn't  get  our  show  after  all.  But 
oh.  TiOrd.  sjiare  me  that  experience  again. 
The  trench  we  were  in  was  little  more 
than  a  ditch — no  parapet,  nor  bottom 
bo.irds.  few  dug-outs.  It  rained  solid  for 
two  days,  you  couldn't  hear  yourself  sneak 
for  shells,  didn't  dare  show  your  head  for 
machine  guns,  not  only  the  German's  but 
our  own  were  sweeping  across  us.  No  cook- 
ing, very  little  food,  and  waiting,  waiting, 
waiting,    for   tl;e   orders   that   never   came. 


I-rom  3  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  the  bombard- 
ment went  on.  .Just  picture  us,  will  you. 
one  of  the  biggest  battles  of  the  war  raging 
all  around  us,  front,  back  and  sides,  and 
we  in  the  middle  of  the  maelstrom — 
waiting. 

Then  came  the  news  that  the  attack  had 
failed  and  we  crawled  out  wet,  dispirited, 
into  the  soaking,  muddy  wood  to  try  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  mess.  Here  we  found 
a  gorgeous  confusion.  Communication 
trenches  jammed  with  wounded,  reliefs, 
working  parties  and  all  manner  of  people. 
Fellows  who'd  got  lost,  wounded,  who'd 
been  dumped  down  anywhere ;  fragments 
and  remnants  of  companies,  all  struggling 
to  get  along,  and  raining  all  thru  it  and 
underfoot  mud,  mud,  and  slimy,  slippery, 
slushy  mud  so  that  you  could  hardly  keep 
your   feet ! 

However,  we  got  thru  and  finally  got 
back  to  our  ditch  and  in  due  course  started 
for  camp. 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Jess   Willard — Wear  loose   clothing. 

The  Pope — Our  sorrow  increases  day 
by  day. 

Hii-LAiBE  Belloc — All  that  cats  think 
is  evil. 

Gen.  Joffee — Oh.  our  women  I  They  are 
sublime. 

Enrico  Caruso — St.  Patrick  was  an 
It:ilian. 

Lillian  Russell — I  am  not  afraid  of 
getting  fat. 

Senator  Townsend — Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
a   Democrat. 

Laura  Jean  Libbey — He  will  return  if 
he  loves  you. 

Arthur  Brisbane  Don't  try  to  write 
"effectively." 

WooDROw  Wilson — Talk  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing. 

John  R.  Mott — Conscience  is  the  alarm 
clock  of  the  soul. 

Jay  E.  House — Life  is  on  the  streets, 
not  on  the  stage. 

Lincoln  Steffens — Her  face  looked 
like   an   old   hatchet. 

Field  M.^rshal  von  Hindenburg — I 
do  not  like  to  be  feted. 

B.\rt  Howard — Roosevelt  is  our  cham- 
pion hammer   thrower. 

Prof.  M.  John.son — The  best  children 
are  the   fourth  and  fifth. 

Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree — Humor 
is  the  onion  of  the  human  salad. 

Ed  Howe — The  greatest  bonehead  I  ever 
knew  accused  me  of  being  one. 

Billy  Sunday — England  will  not  con 
cede  a  shilling  or  a  mutton  chop. 

Eugene  V.  Debs — I'd  rather  be  a  molly 
coddle  than  be  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Re\'.  Hugh  Black — ^All  the  problems 
of  America  are  religious  problems. 

George  Ade — Let  us  go  back  to  Chicago. 
I  hope  I  am  not  asking  too  much. 

Gifford  Pinchot — I  know  positively 
that  a  food  trust  is  b.eing  organized. 

Nicholas    Vachel    Lindsay.    Poet — I 

want  (lermanent  readers  or  else  enemies. 

Principal  Edwin  Farley — The  study 
of  formal  grammar  is  almost  valueless. 

Vice-President  iL\RSH.\LL — I  never 
was  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  my  life. 

The  Infant.\  Eulali.\. — The  rule  of 
money   is  no  bettor  than  the  rule  of  rank. 

King  Constantine — What  is  happen- 
ing in  Greece  today  may  happen  in  Amer- 
ica tomorrow. 

Yuan  Shih-kai — Firm  refusal  unavail- 
ing I  have  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
people's  will. 

Judge  C.  A.  Williams — Women  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  to  wear  such 
shc^rt  skirts. 

CoNGRE.'^.SMAN  Mann— The  Presi.l'Mi' 
cannot  call  mo  to  the  Wliiro  TT..iw.->  m-  .; 
give  me   orders. 
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There  is  a  real  risk  in  waiting 
too  long  to  order  your 

Cadillac 


THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  ANTOINE  DE  LA. 
MOTHE  CADILLAC  WHO 
FOUNDED  IN  1701.  UN- 
DER COMMISSION 
FROM  LOUIS  XIV.  THE 
COLONY  ON  THE  SITE 
WHERE  NOW  STANDS 
THE   CITY    OF    DETROIT. 

THE  TYPE  53  CADIL- 
LAC CAR  IS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED  BY  THIS 
COAT  OF  ARMS  MOUNT- 
ED UPON  ITS  RADIATOR. 


EACH  year  we  have  urged  the  public  to  guard  against 
possible  disappointment. 

And  each  year,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  many  have  had  to 
content  themselves  w^ith  some  other  car  because  they 
could  not  get  a  Cadillac. 

In  spite  of  steady  increases  in  production,  the  annual  Cadil- 
lac shortage  is  almost  a  mathematical  certainty. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  current  season  will  see 
that  condition  materially  emphasized. 

There  is  the  steady,  stable,  year-in-and-year-out  Cadillac  de- 
mand to  begin  with  — a  very  large  number  who  automatic- 
ally repeat. 

And  then,  there  is  the  large— and  steadily  growing  larger  — 
element  of  increase  in  new  Cadillac  ownership. 

This  has  been  strikingly  marked  ever  since  the  advent  of 
the  Cadillac  "Eight." 

Thus  far  its  sales  have  reached  the  impressive  total  of  more 
than  twenty-one  thousand  cars,  amounting  in  value  to 
more  than  forty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  vogue  of  the  Cadillac  Eight  has  never  been  perceptibly 
checked  or  challenged  by  any  other  car. 

True,  there  may  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  cars  which  — 
in  advance— gave  promise  of  comparable  charm. 

But  their  appearance  served  rather  to  stimulate  admiration 
for  the  Cadillac  and  to  emphasize  its  inimitable  qualities. 

Cadillac  prestige  is  based  on  the  universal  esteem  for  the 
soundness  of  Cadillac  policies  and  the  soundness  of  Cadil- 
lac principles  of  construction— and  the  feeling  that  the 
new  Cadillac  exemplifies  the  most  luxurious  form  of 
motoring  yet  evolved. 

Cadillac  prestige  is  steadily  growing  greater— the  Cadillac 
demand  will  go  right  on  expanding  in  volume  and  in  en- 
thusiasm. 


Therefore,  when  we  urge  you  to  assure  yourself  of  Cadillac 
delivery,  it  is  that  you  may  guard  against  disappointment. 

If  you  can  secure    a    Cadillac 
take  it. 


now,    protect   yourself,    and 


If  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  arrange  for  delivery  in  a 
month  or  two,  we  urge  you  to  take  that  precaution. 

Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster.  $2080.    Three  passenger  Victoria.  $2400.    Four  passenger 

Coupe.  $2800      Five  passenger  Brougham,  $2950.     Seven  passenger  Limousine.  $3450.     Berlin,  $3600 

Prices  include  standard  equipment.  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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A   RIDICULOUS   CHRISTMAS   DREAM 


IT  was  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  and  the 
Editor  had  read  in  the  morning  paper  the 
day's  report  how  fire  and  brimstone  had 
dropt  down  from  Hell  upon  the  field  of  car- 
nage, for  Hell  has  invaded  Heaven,  God,  it  would 
seem,  has  retired  far  beyond  the  starry  spheres, 
and  we  ask  if  God  is  dead.  Then  the  Editor 
went  to  church  and  heard  the  Gospel  song  and  vision 
of  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men.  In  the  evening  he 
read  aloud,  as  he  reads  every  Christmas  night,  the 
Hymn  to  the  Nativity: 

No  war  or  battle  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around; 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung. 

And  the  promise: 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 

Shall  down  return  to  men 
Orbed  in  a  rainbow,  and  like  glories  weaving 

Mercy  shall  sit  between 

Clothed  in  celestial  sheen. 
With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering, 
And  Heaven  as  at  some  festival 
Shall  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

But  where  was  Heaven  now? 

Then  the  Editor  slept  and  dreamed.  He  dreamed  the 
war  had  ended.  He  dreamed  that  the  Allies  had  con- 
quered and  had  driven  the  Teutons  back  within  their 
own  borders.  Their  armies  were  crushed  and  could  no 
longer  resist  the  overwhelming  force  against  them. 
They  were  forced  to  submit,  and  their  foes  were  pre- 
pared to  require  in  Berlin  hard  conditions  of  peace; 
loss  of  provinces  and  huge  indemnity  to  Belgium,  and 
for  the  cost  of  the  war.  Then  he  dreamed  that  in  France 
the  Socialists  and  the  allied  workmen  met  and  protest- 
ed. The  German  workmen,  the  German  people,  said  they, 
are  our  brothers ;  they  did  not  wish  this  war,  it  was 
forced  upon  them.  They  have  already  suffered  all  they 
can  bear.  Five  million  of  their  strong  young  men  have 
been  disabled  or  have  died  in  this  horrible  war.  We,  too, 
have  suffered  and  we  must  bear  our  misfortunes,  but 
we  will  add  nothing  more  than  we  can  help  to  the  bur- 
dens of  those  across  the  Rhine.  The  provinces  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  French  or  German  as  the  people  choose. 
The  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  Belgium  shall  be  as  mod- 
erate as  possible,  and  the  world  must  help. 

Very  strange,  quite  absurd  and  ridiculous,  was  this 
decision.  But  dreams  are  absurd,  and  in  dream  the 
French  Government  accepted  the  folly,  and  England 
and  Italy  and  Russia  agreed  to  spare  Germany  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  in  Berlin  and  the 
peace  was  concluded  at  The  Hague. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Clark,  of  the  Christian  Endeavor, 
called  a  great  congress  of  his  Young  People  in  Chicago. 
With  them  came  the  delegates  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  young  women  also,  and 


the  Epworth  League,  and  the  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies,  and  the  Hebrew  Charities,  all  of  one  mind, 
and  they  voted  that  the  neutral  nations,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  the  chief,  must  save  the  impoverished 
peoples  from  any  added  burdens  of  war.  They  sent  a 
monster  delegation  to  Washington  to  see  the  President 
and  Congress.  The  President  shared  their  enthusiasm 
and  he  sent  a  message  to  Congress  urging  generous 
appropriations  from  the  public  treasury.  The  House 
took  the  matter  immediately  in  hand  and  voted,  the 
Senate  concurring,  to  expend  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  Germany  to  pay  her  indemnity  to  Belgium,  then 
another  hundred  million  direct  to  Belgium,  and  two 
hundred  million  more  for  Serbia  and  Poland  and  the 
new  buffer  Armenian  state.  Oh !  it  was  absurd,  incredi- 
ble, impossible,  but  the  President,  in  a  grand  address 
to  the  people,  declared  that  it  had  saved  the  country 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  which  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  be  expended  on  formidable  additions  to  the 
army  and  navy,  for  defense. 

Then,  strange  to  relate,  but  it  was  only  in  dream, 
Henry  Ford  and  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
called  a  meeting  in  the  Morgan  library  of  the  great 
masters  of  finance  in  the  country.  They  were  told  that, 
while  Europe  had  been  deluged  in  blood  and  had  piled 
up  billions  of  debts,  this  country,  and  this  country  only, 
had  been  vastly  enriched  by  the  war,  and  that  it  was 
only  decent  that  they  personally  should  give  their  hun- 
dred, or  hundreds,  of  millions  to  relieve  the  losses  that 
have  enriched  us.  Strange  to  say,  they  did  it.  They 
were  glad  to  follow  where  the  boys  and  girls  had  led; 
for  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

IT  was  all  a  foolish  dream.  Once  our  nation  gave  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  China  to  help  her  edu- 
cate her  young  men,  but  that  was  an  altruism,  not  to 
be  repeated.  Our  business  is,  have  w-e  not  been  told?  to 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  let  other  nations  take 
care  of  themselves;  not  to  meddle;  not  to  help— not 
to  get  entangled;  to  leave  charity  to  individuals, 
to  preach  and  practice  thrift  and  wisdom,  and  wealth. 
America  is  for  Americans,  and  America  must  be  the 
greatest,  strongest,  richest  country  in  the  world.  That 
should  be  our  national  ambition  and  glory ;  the  biggest 
guns,  the  heaviest  ships  of  war;  New  York  the  money 
center  of  the  world;  gold,  gold  pouring  in  upon  us 
thru  every  port,  and  every  bank  of  every  village  burst- 
ing with  credit.  That  is  the  true  political  economy,  and 
let  it  shower  down  upon  us  from  the  same  sky  from 
which  fire  and  brimstone  dropt  down  upon  the  sodden 
fields  of  war. 

It  was  a  foolish  dream.  We  will  dream  no  more  till 
Christmas  comes  round  again.  W.  H.  W. 
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A    TRIAL   BALANCE    OF   THE   WAR 


ON  December  31  it  is  customary  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  stock  and  balance  accounts.  Let  us  then 
look  over  the  battlefields  and  see  where  the  belligerents 
stand  at  the  end  of  seventeen  months  of  war.  Altho  a 
dozen  nations  are  engaged  in  the  fighting  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  is  involved,  the  military  situation  in 
its  main  outlines  is  remarkably  simple. 

It  is  essentially  the  siege  of  a  big  fortress.  A  region 
about  the  area  of  our  Mississippi  Valley  states,  stretch- 
ing from  France  to  Mesopotamia  and  from  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  is  besieged  on  every  side, 
by  sea  or  land.  The  garrison  has  tried  many  sorties  by 
land,  but  has  never  broken  thru  the  investing  lines  at 
any  point,  altho  it  has  pushed  forward  its  entrench- 
ments in  many  directions.  It  has  not  yet  tried  a  sortie 
by  sea.  The  besiegers  have  so  far  failed  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  walls  and  they  have  never  been  able  to 
capture  and  hold  any  important  outworks  of  the  de- 
fenses. 

Now  there  are  four  ways  of  reducing  a  besieged 
fortress:  by  assault,  by  failure  of  its  ammunition,  by 
the  killing  of  its  defenders,  or  by  starvation  of  the 
whole  population.  All  these  methods  are  being  tried  to- 
gether, and  no  man  living  is  wise  enough  to  say  for 
certain  when  or  whether  they  will  succeed.  But  without 
attempting  to  forecast  the  future  we  may  profitably  con- 
sider the  possibilities  involved.  All  attempts  to  break 
thru  the  defenses  of  the  Central  Powers  have,  as  we 
have  said,  practically  failed.  But  the  total  population  of 
the  Allied  countries  is  nearly  six  times  that  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  their  area  about  twenty  times  as  great. 
In  wealth  and  natural  resources  and  especially  the  abil- 
ity to  draw  upon  the  whole  outside  world  for  munitions 
and  supplies,  the  Allies  have  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage. If  the  war  were  to  be  determined  by  matching 
pennies  or  matching  men,  we  could  count  them  victors 
from  the  start.  The  line  of  circumvallation  of  the  four 
besieged  countries,  extending  as  it  does  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  sea  and  desert,  mountains  and  rivers,  cannot 
all  be  fortified  or  strongly  defended,  so  if  the  Allied 
forces  keep  pounding  away  at  it  long  enough,  the 
chances  are  of  course  that  they  will  break  thru  some- 
where sometime. 

So  far,  however,  there  are  no  signs  of  weakening  at 
any  point  in  the  Teutonic  line.  The  defenses  are  strong- 
er than  a  year  ago  and  apparently  as  well  manned.  It 
is  commonly  assumed  that  the  Germans  by  advancing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  Russia  have  danger- 
ously extended  their  line.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  dis- 
pel that  illusion.  The  Austro-German  line  on  this  side 
is  at  least  thirty-five  per  cent  shorter  than  it  was  when 
the  war  began,  because  now  it  is  nearly  straight  north 
and  south  from  Dvinsk  to  Tarnopol,  while  before  the 
war  it  bent  about  the  menacing  salient  of 'Poland.  But 
on  the  other  hand  their  present  line,  tho  shorter,  is  not 
so  easy  to  defend  as  their  national  boundaries,  because 
they  have  here  no  permanent  fortifications  and  no  rail- 
road lines  paralleling  the  front.  As  the  situation  stands 
now  the  Austro-German  forces  in  the  east  seem  to  be 
able  to  hold  their  lines  indefinitely  against  Russians 
outnumbering  them  four  to  one,  the  Austrians  against 
the  Italians  three  to  one,  and  the  Germans  against 
French  and  British  two  to  one. 


Leaving  now  unsettled  the  question  of  the  defeating  of 
the  Central  Powers  by  breaking  thru  or  shoving  back 
their  lines,  let  us  consider  the  possibility  of  wearing  them 
down  by  attrition,  starvation  or  exhaustion  of  material. 
Here  the  difference  between  a  besieged  city  and  a  be- 
sieged country  appears.  The  four  countries  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  altogether 
cover  such  a  range  of  climate  and  such  varied  resources 
that  if  a  Chinese  wall  of  unsurmountable  hight  were 
erected  around  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  live  and  prosper  till  Doomsday.  Any  shortage  of 
South  Sea  products  or  Yankee  notions  might  be  reme- 
died by  German  science,  and  thus  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  it  might  happen  that  when  the  last 
trump  brought  the  walls  down  the  imprisoned  peoples 
would  make  as  good  a  showing  as  the  outside  world, 
which  would  be  mostly  yellovv,  brown  and  black. 

The  only  question  then  is  whether  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  four  Central  Powers  are  sufficiently  avail- 
able for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  war,  and  this  of 
course  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  that  some  indis- 
pensable metal  or  organic  substance  for  munitions  will 
soon  run  short  and  cripple  the  defense,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this.  Cotton  is  undeniably  needed.  Wood  pulp 
is  a  possible  but  probably  not  a  satisfactory  substitute. 
The  sunny  fields  of  Asia  Minor  may  eventually  supply  all 
the  cotton  desired  for  the  mills  and  munition  works  of 
Germany,  but  not  for  several  years  yet.  Rubber  is  also 
lacking,  but  here  synthetic  chemistry  may  come  to  the 
rescue.  Several  years  ago  a  German  chemist  exhibited  in 
New  York  a  couple  of  automobile  tires  which  had  been 
made  in  the  laboratory  and  had  done  their  thousand 
miles.  The  only  reason  why  the  caoutchouc  tree  has  not 
been  put  out  of  business  like  the  indigo  plant  is  that 
the  process  of  manufacture  has  been  too  expensive.  The 
conquest  of  Serbia  has  helped  out  the  copper  shortage, 
and  by  the  utilization  of  the  low  grade  ores  of  Mans- 
feld  in  the  Harz  mountains,  Germany  is  or  can  be 
made  permanently  independent  of  copper  importation. 
The  lack  of  gasoline,  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  be 
fatal,  has  been  relieved  by  the  recovery  of  the  Galician 
fields.  In  the  matter  of  coal  and  iron,  Germany  is  better 
off  than  ever  thru  the  possession  of  the  mineral  region 
of  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  northern  France. 

The  breaking  of  a  pathway  thru  the  Balkans  brings 
to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  the  harvests  of  Bul- 
garia and  Asia  Minor.  No  doubt  there  will  be  rhuch 
suffering  among  the  people  this  winter.  There  have  been 
bread  riots  or  rather  "fat  riots"  in  German  cities,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  the  beleaguered  empires  can  eventually 
raise  enough  food  for  their  needs  and  with  their  effi- 
ciently organized  system  of  distribution,  they  are  prob- 
ably in  no  immediate  danger  of  starvation. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  supply  of  men.  How 
long  will  this  hold  out?  We  need  not  consider  the  Allied 
side  in  this  matter.  Russia  alone,  with  her  birthrate  of 
seven  million  a  year,  would  alone  suffice  to  keep  the 
armies  full.  The  Central  Powers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  such  exhaustless  human  reservoirs  to  draw 
upon.  But  there  are  840,000  young  men  coming  of  mili- 
tary age  every  year  in  Germany  and  this  is  more  than 
the  number  of  Germans  killed  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  Since  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  wounded 
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are  able  to  return  to  the  ranks,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much,  if  at  all,  the  Central  Powers  have  actually 
lost  in  military  manhood  so  far.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  forces  will  probably  come  near 
balancing  the  accession  of  Italy  on  the  other  side. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  decide  the  game  on  points  as 
it  stands,  that  is,  on  territory  gained  since  the  war  be- 
gan, we  must  declare  England  the  winning  nation,  with 
Germany  second.  The  British  have  obtained  possession 
of  more  than  two  million  square  miles  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  These  acquisitions  comprize  an  area  about 
forty  times  the  size  of  England.  The  German  and  Aus- 
trian armies  have  conquered  about  150,000  square  miles 
of  new  territory  in  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  France,  Serbia 
and  Russia,  an  area  larger  than  Prussia  itselfi  Russia 
has  a  slight  compensation  in  the  bit  of  eastern  Galicia 
which  she  still  holds  and  in  the  rapidly  increasing  area 
of  northern  Persia  and  eastern  Turkey  which  is  coming 
under  her  control.  France  clings  to  a  strip  of  Alsace 
some  ten  miles  wide  and  thirty  miles  long. 

The  war  has  come  to  be  primarily  a  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  But  this  means  a  fight  be- 
tween a  whale  and  an  elephant,  or,  as  the  Germans  put  it, 
between  Mahanism  and  Moltkeism.  Each  has  won  on  its 
own  element  and  failed  on  the  other.  "Britannia  rules 
the  wave"  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words.  That 
is  to  say,  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface  the 
British  flag  is  supreme,  for  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the 
surface  is  oceanic  and  a  quarter  of  the  land  belongs  to 
the  British  Empire.  The  unchallenged  supremacy  of 
England  on  the  seas  has  enabled  her  to  sweep  away  ab- 
solutely the  shipping  of  her  enemies  and  to  exert  a  con- 
trol over  the  shipping  of  neutral  nations  admittedly  un- 
authorized by  existing  international  law.  She  is  frankly 
determined  to  prohibit  all  commerce  with  her  enemies 
even  in  goods  non-contraband,  such  as  food  conveyed 
by  neutral  vessels  to  neutral  ports,  and  she  will  not 
allow  the  German  ships  to  be  purchased  by  other  na- 
tions. In  carrying  out  this  policy  she  has  not  scrupled 
to  seize  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade  between  American  ports  and  to  stop  in  transit 
the  American  registered  mail. 

The  attempts  of  the  German  submarines  to  destroy 
British  commerce  have  had  little  effect  except  to  arouse 
against  Germany  the  abhorrence  of  the  outside  world. 
Both  the  British  and  German  fleets  have  been  kept 
mostly  in  home  harbors,  and  there  has  been  no  decisive 
battle  between  them.  We  may  suppose  that  the  Kaiser 
will  never  give  up  without  making  some  use  of  the  navy 
which  he  has  taken  such  pride  in  building  up.  If  it 
should  happen  that  the  German  fleet  was  victorious, 
then  the  whole  situation  would  be  reversed,  for  the 
British  Isles  might  be  starved  out  in  a  few  months  with 
Germany  in  command  of  the  sea.  Such  an  event,  tho  con- 
ceivable, is  most  improbable,  for  the  British  navy  is 
twice  the  strength  of  the  German,  and  there  are  the 
French  and  Italian  navies  to  count  upon  besides. 

Supreme  on  the  sea,  the  British  have  not  distin- 
guished themselves  on  land.  The  French,  the  Belgians, 
the  Serbs  and  the  Russians  have  exprest  their  dissatis- 
faction in  plain  language,  and  recently  similar  senti- 
ments have  found  utterance  in  England  itself.  It  is  suf- 
ficient on  this  point  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  military 
expert  of  the  London  Times. 

Never  did  any  government  possess  such  great  means  of 
action  as  ours;  never  was  public  support  more  complete; 


never  were  greater  mistakes  made  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  war. 

The  expeditions  to  Antwerp,  to  Gallipoli,  to  Salonica 
and  to  Bagdad  were  ill  advised  and  ill  managed,  and  al- 
together failed  of  their  purpose.  The  raising  of  an  army 
of  three  or  four  million  men  without  resorting  to  a 
draft  is  an  unprecedented  triumph  of  patriotism  in 
which  the  British  may  well  take  pride,  but  this  after  all 
is  a  promise  rather  than  an  achievement. 

Such  are  some  of  the  visible  and  in  part  calculable 
factors  of  the  problem.  But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  base 
a  solution  on  them,  because  there  are  too  many  un- 
known quantities,  and  at  any  moment  some  unforeseen 
chance  may  determine  the  issue.  A  supreme  military 
genius  may  appear;  or  a  great  inventor  with  a  new 
weapon  of  unprecedented  power.  So  far  the  surprize 
weapons,  such  as  the  forty-two  centimeter  guns,  the 
asphyxiating  bombs,  the  jets  of  blazing  oil,  the  novel 
airships  and  big  submarines,  have  not  materially  al- 
tered the  balance  of  power.  But  other  inventions  may 
appear  or  these  be  multiplied.  What,  for  instance,  if  the 
Zeppelins  rained  bombs  every  night  on  London  or  if  the 
fleet  of  five  thousand  aeroplanes,  which  England  is  said 
to  have  secretly  prepared,  flies  in  a  continuous  swarm 
over  Essen? 

Most  incalculable  and  most  important  of  all  is  the 
human  will.  The  making  of  peace,  as  the  making  of  war, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  Who  can  read  their 
minds?  What,  for  instance,  if  the  Kaiser  should  die? 
His  successor  is  supposed  to  be  more  belligerent  and 
less  able  than  he.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
change?  This  is  essentially  a  contest  of  endurance. 
Which  people  can  or  will  stand  the  strain  longest? 
What  is  the  breaking  point  of  human  nature?  That,  af- 
ter all,  is  the  determining  factor. 


CAN  WAR  BE  PREVENTED? 

WE  are  not  asking  whether  the  present  war  can 
be  stopped  by  any  intervention,  personal,  moral 
or  economic.  War  once  begun  may  or  may  not  have 
to  run  its  course,  like  a  fever;  we  do  not  undertake  to 
say.  But  the  world  has  learned  that  some  fevers,  at  least, 
can  be  prevented. 

The  inquiry  is  imperative,  and  is  imperative  now. 
Of  all  the  kinds  of  preparedness  in  relation  to  war  that 
should  interest  mankind,  none  is  so  basic  and  none  so 
obligatory  as  preparation  to  prevent  war  if  war  is,  in 
fact,  preventable. 

In  fact:  there  is  the  crux;  and  how  are  we  to  know? 
How  did  typhoid  and  yellow  fever  become  preventable? 
Not  by  a  priori  theorizing;  not  by  exhortation,  nor  even 
by  diligence  in  general  well  doing.  They  became  prevent- 
able when  their  respective  causes  were  discovered.  War, 
in  like  manner,  will  not  be  prevented  by  good  inten- 
tions nor  by  preaching ;  by  prudence  nor  by  hocus  pocus. 
It  will  be  prevented,  if  ever,  when  its  causes  become 
known.  There  is  no  more  serious  business  confronting 
the  human  race  at  this  hour  than  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, the  causes  of  war. 

It  is  nonsense,  it  is  incredible  folly,  to  pretend  that 
the  causes  of  war  are  known  now.  Are  they  moral? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ford  believes  so,  but  if  they  are,  we  might 
as  well  make  our  plans  in  practical  certainty  of  plenty 
of  war  ahead  for  generations,  for  the   overwhelming 
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majority  of  mankind  is  not  yet  too  good  or  too  proud 
to  fight.  Are.  they  economic?  The  great  bankers  of 
America  and  Europe  were  as  sure  of  it  as  Karl  Marx 
was;  and  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  they  confidently 
believed  that  an  international  syndicate  of  bankers 
could  hold  kings  in  leash.  Are  they  racial  and  national? 
So  believed  the  socialists,  who  expected  by  interna- 
tional proletarian  organization,  cross-cutting  national- 
istic lines,  to  make  military  mobilization  impossible. 
Are  they  diplomatic?  The  question  provokes  no  answer 
but  the  cynic's  smile.  Are  they  structural  in  society,  as 
faults  in  rock  strata  are  the  cause  of  earthquakes? 
When  war  begins  has  something  merely  slipt,  without 
will  of  man? 

Dr.  Frederick  Adams  Woods  in  his  painstaking  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question  "Is  War  Diminishing?" 
gives  us  a  statistical  table  showing  that  since  1450  the 
European  nations  have  spent  approximately  half  their 
time  in  waging  war.  Have  they  sacrificed  half  of  their 
populations,  and  destroyed  half  or  more  of  their  wealth? 
Who  knows?  We  do  not  even  know  whether  by  sys- 
tematic research  it  would  be  possible  now  to  learn 
even  roughly  what  the  sacrifice  has  been. 

But  it  is  time  to  begin  research,  determined,  costly, 
scientific,  exhaustive,  to  ascertain,  in  the  scientific 
man's  sense  of  the  word,  what  is  the  cause,  or  what 
are  the  causes  of  war.  Until  this  research  has  brought 
forth  a  positive,  unimpeachable  result,  our  efforts  to 
prevent  war  are  likely  to  be  but  sentimental  and 
visionary. 


A  KILOWATT  MEAL 

THE  people  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  are  raising 
their  own  electric  currents  from  their  own  plant. 
The  new  municipal  power  station  costing  a  million  dol- 
lars is  already  paying  operating  expenses  and  interest 
on  the  investment  and  the  sinking  fund.  A  thousand 
housewives  have  abandoned  gas  and  are  now  using  elec- 
tricity, which  puts  the  heat  just  where  it  is  wanted  and 
nowhere  else.  If  the  housewife  is  rich  enough  to  own 
an  electric  range  costing  $40,  she  gets  her  electricity 
at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  if  she  is 
content  with  a  grill  costing  $5.95  (marked  down  from 
$6),  she  pays  six  cents.  But  even  the  higher  rate  is 
not  ruinous.  A  six-cent  kilowatt  hour  will  cook  five  lamb 
chops,  five  cups  of  coffee,  twenty  biscuits,  a  pound  of 
potatoes  and  two  pumpkin  pies,  which  is  as  much  as 
even  a  Kansas  man  can  consume  at  a  meal. 

Three  cent  electricity  is  the  equivalent  of  fifty  cent 
gas.  We  wish  that  the  Kansas  City  plant  would  extend 
its  lines  to  New  York,  where  people  have  to  pay  eight 
cents  for  electricity  and  eighty  cents  for  gas. 


France,  Italy  and  Japan,  with  all  of  Africa  except 
Liberia,  with  all  the  Pacific  Islands  except  our  own  pos- 
sessions, with  all  of  Asia  except  perhaps  the  southern 
part  of  China.  The  only  openings  left  to  our  products 
would  be  the  republics  south  of  us  and  such  neutral 
countries  of  Europe  as  could  not  be  persuaded  or  co- 
erced into  joining  in  the  boycott.  It  certainly  looks  as 
tho  the  Allies  had  the  whip  hand  of  us. 

But  The  Spectator  need  not  brandish  the  whip.  We 
have  no  intention  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  muni- 
tions, not  because  they  want  us  to  continue,  but  because 
our  duty  as  a  neutral  nation  requires  us  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  either  side  in  the  conflict. 


WHO  SHALL  HAVE  THE  HORN? 

IT  is  proposed  in  some  quarters  to  abolish  automobile 
horns  on  the  ground  that  they  cause  more  accidents 
than  they  prevent,  as  the  chauffeur  relies  upon  the 
harsh  blast  to  scatter  the  people  in  front  of  him  and  so 
does  not  slow  down.  The  argument  is  good,  but  the  con- 
clusion is  wrong.  The  horns  should  not  be  prohibited, 
but  given  to  the  pedestrian.  He  has  the  right  of  way, 
for  he  was  on  the  ground  first,  and  even  tho  he  be  a 
Populist  and  insist  upon  walking  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  it  is  the  business  of  the  chauffeur  to  look  out  for 
him.  The  automobilist  takes  pride  in  his  swiftness  and 
quickness.  Has  he  not  shown  us  how  he  cracks  a  watch 
crystal  without  injuring  the  watch?  Now  if  those  un- 
fortunate people  who  on  account  of  the  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  are  still  obliged  to  go  on  foot  would  wear 
acetylene  lights  in  their  hats  like  miners  and  would 
carry  a  bellows  under  their  arms  like  bagpipe  players 
by  which  they  could  squawk,  toot  or  whistle  whenever 
they  crost  the  danger  zone,  it  would  throw  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  machine.  If  under  such  circumstances 
they  still  got  run  over  and  killed  it  would  be  a  consola- 
tion to  them  in  the  next  world  to  know  that  the  chauf- 
feur was  quite  in  the  wrong. 


ARMS-OR  NOTHING 

ANY  hint  of  a  peace  movement  from  neutral  nations 
meets  with  furious  resentment  in  England.  The 
Spectator  in  its  leading  editorial  of  November  20  de- 
clares that  if  the  United  States  shuts  off  the  shipment 
of  munitions  the  Allies  will  certainly  retaliate  by  cut- 
ting off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States.  This  would  undeniably  be  a  serious  blow  to 
American  commerce,  for  it  would  destroy  our  export 
trade   with   the   whole    British    empire,    with    Russia, 


OUT  OF  OIL  IN  1937 

OWNERS  of  automobiles  are  warned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  it  is  not  enough  to  get 
their  machines  insured;  it  is  more  important  to  insure 
their  gasoline  supply.  For  he  figures  that  if  we  go  on 
using  up  petroleum  at  the  present  rate  of  250,000,000 
barrels  a  year,  our  subterranean  storage  tanks  will  run 
dry  in  about  twenty-two  years.  Then  the  American 
automobilist  will  be  as  badly  off  as  when  he  gets  stuck 
between  two  towns  for  lack  of  fuel.  He  may  find  that 
there  is  no  more  oil  to  be  had  nearer  than  Persia  or 
China.  In  his  desperation  he  will  be  apt  to  take  to 
alcohol — as  a  fuel  for  his  motor,  we  mean  of  course. 

This  is  the  most  serious  of  our  conservation  prob- 
lems. Timber  used  up  will  grow  again  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  conservation  of  water-power  means  "Use  it 
now,  otherwise  it  is  lost  forever."  But  the  petroleum 
supply  is  strictly  limited  and  irreplaceable  and  yet  we 
are  using  it  with  increasing  lavishness:  It  is  well  that 
our  government,  like  others,  has  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  bit  in  reserve  for  the  time  of  need 
which  is  surely  and  quickly  coming.  Since  preparedness 
is  being  preached  from  Ezekiel  let  oil  conservation  be 
preached  from  Matthew  25:1-13. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


„  „.     ,.  -,  .  The  British  have 

Galhpoh  Campaign  abandoned  their 
Abandoned  attempt    to    take 

the  Dardanelles  and  have  withdrawn 
their  troops  from  all  parts  of  Gallipoli 
except  the  tip  of  the  peninsula.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Premier 
Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
withdrawal  was  effected  so  secretly  and 
with  such  skill  that  not  a  man  was 
killed  and  only  three  wounded.  A  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  stores 
and  a  few  guns  were  left  behind  but 
were  destroyed  by  the  troops  on  leav- 
ing. The  Constantinople  statement  on 
the  contrary  asserts  that  the  British 
suffered  heavy  losses  from  the  Turkish 
artillery  fire  during  the  retirement, 
that  they  left  sick  and  wounded  behind 
and  that  the  booty  abandoned  included 
eight  heavy  guns,  two  field  guns  and  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition,  tents 
and  provisions. 

The  British  and  French  troops  have 
been  mostly  shipped  away  from  the 
Aegean  Islands  of  Tenedos,  Imbros  and 
Lemnos,  which  have  served  as  a  base 
of  operations  during  the  Dardanelles 
campaign.  It  is  not  so  stated,  but  pre- 
sumably they  have  gone  to  Salonica 
to  defend  that  port  against  the  attack 
of  the  Germans  and  Bulgars  or  to 
Alexandria  to  defend  Egypt  against  the 
attack  of  the  Germans  and  Turks. 

Thus  ends  ignominiously  an  expedi- 
tion which  has  long  been  recognized 
and  is  now  acknowledged  to  have 
been  unwise  and  mismanaged.  Ten 
months  ago  the  combined  fleets  under- 
took the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles,  but 
the  British  lost  here  five  battleships 
and  the  French  one  without  being  able 
to  get  thru  the  strait  or  reduce  the 
forts  guarding  it  on  either  side.  Con- 
trary to  the  reports  at  first  sent  out 
the  bombardment  of  the  Turkish  forti- 
fications suffered  comparatively  little 
from  the  bombardment  by  big  guns  of 
the  dreadnoughts.  But  the  Turks  did 
run  short  of  ammunition,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Allies  were  nearer  suc- 
cess at  one  time  than  they  dreamed. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  the  Chanak 
fort,  on  the  right  of  the  narrows,  are 
reported  to  have  said  that  they  had 
only  seventeen  big  shells  left  on  the 
night  of  March  18  and  these  would 
have  been  used  up  in  a  few  minutes  if 
the  naval  attack  had  been  renewed  in 
the  morning.  The  court  and  German 
Embassy  were  already  packing  up  to 
leave  Constantinople. 

But  the  Allies  considered  it  hopeless 
and  too  risky  to  attempt  to  gain  Con- 
stantinople by  the  fleet  alone  so  they 
waited  for  the  cooperation  of  land 
forces.  This  delay  gave  the  Turks 
under  German  engineers  opportunity 
for  the  construction  of  entrenchments 
so  when  on  April  25  troops  were  land- 
ed at  Sedd-el-Bahr  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Gallipoli,  they  were  not 
able  to  force  their  way  up  the  penin- 
sula.   In    June    another    attempt    was 


made  about  ten  miles  further  up  the 
coast.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Army  Corps  established  themselves  on 
a  shore  named  from  the  initials  of  the 
force  "Anzac  Cove."  But  they  also 
were  unable  to  make  their  way  inland 
so  in  August  another  landing  was  made 


OUR  REITERATED 
DEMANDS  TO  AUSTRIA 

The  Governmpnt  of  the  United 
States  has  received  the  note  of  Your 
Excellency  relative  to  the  sinking  of 
the  "Ancona,"  which  was  delivered 
at  Vienna  on  December  15,  1915.  and 
transmitted  to  Washington,  and  has 
given  the  note  immediate  and  careful 
consideration. 

On  November  15.  1915.  Baron  Zwie- 
denek,  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Government  at 
Washington,  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  a  report  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Admiralty  with  re- 
gard to  the  sinking  of  the  steamship 
"Ancona."  in  which  it  was  admitted 
that  the  vessel  was  torpedoed  after 
her  engines  had  been  stopped  and 
when   passengers  were   still   on   board. 

This  admission  alone  is,  in  the 
view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  sufficient  to  fix  upon  the  com- 
mander of  the  siibmarine  which  fired 
the  torpedo  the  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing wilfully  violated  the  recognized 
law  of  nations  and  entirely  disre- 
garded those  humane  principles  which 
every  belligerent  should  observe  in 
the   conduct   of   war   at   sea. 

In  view  of  these  admitted  circum- 
stances the  (Jovernment  of  the  United 
States  feels  justified  in  holding  that 
the  details  of  the  sinking  of  the  "An- 
cona," the  weight  and  character  of 
the  additional  testimony  corroboi-at- 
ing  the  Admiralty's  report,  and  the 
ntimber  of  Americans  killed  or  in- 
jured are  in  no  way  essential  matters 
of  discussion.  The  culpability  of  the 
commander  is  in  any  case  established, 
and  the  undisjjuted  fact  is  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  killed, 
injured,  or  put  in  jeopardy  by  his  law- 
less act. 

The  rules  of  international  law  and 
the  jirinciples  of  humanity  which 
were  thus  wilfully  violated  by  the 
commander  of  the  submarine  have 
been  so  long  and  so  universally  recog- 
nized and  are  so  manifest  from  the 
standpoint  of  right  and  justice  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  feel  called  upon  to  debate 
them  and  does  not  understand  that 
the  Imi)erial  and  Koj'al  Government 
questions  or   disputes   them. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  therefore  finds  no  other  <'ourse 
open  to  it  but  to  hold  the  Imi)erial 
and  Hoyal  (Jovernment  responsible  for 
the  act  of  its  naval  commander  and 
to  renew  the  definite  but  respectful 
demands  made  in  its  communication 
of  the  6th  of  December.  1915. 

It  sincerely  hopes  that  the  fore- 
going statement  of  its  position  will 
enable  the  Imperial  and  Royal  (Jov- 
ernment  to  perceive  the  justice  of 
those  (hMuands  and  to  comply  with 
them  in  the  same  sjiirit  of  franknt>ss 
and  with  the  same  concern  for  the 
good  relations  now  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Austria- 
Hungary  which  prompted  the  Gov- 
eriuneut  of  the  United  States  to 
make   them.  Lansing 


at  Suvla  Bay,  five  miles  beyond.  The 
reports  coming  to  us  thru  London  of 
their  success  in  gaining  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  overlooking  the  Dardanelles 
proved  fallacious.  At  no  point  have  the 
Allies  been  able  to  get  more  than  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  shore,  altho  they 
have  had  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  fleet 
to  back  them  and  have  made  the  most 
persistent  and  daring  assaults  on  the 
Ottoman  entrenchments.  Altogether 
the  British,  up  to  December  9,  had  lost 
114,555  at  Gallipoli,  of  whom  26,172 
are  dead.  The  French  loss  is  not  stated, 
but  is  much  smaller,  as  fewer  troops 
were  engaged.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  illness  in  this  army,  apparently 
because  sanitary  matters  were  not  as 
well  managed  as  in  other  fields.  On  ac- 
count of  blunders  in  carrying  out  the 
operations  or  other  evidences  of  incom- 
petency several  officers  have  been  re- 
moved, among  them,  it  is  said,  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  the  commander  in  chief. 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Archibald  Mur- 
ray will  have  charge  of  the  troops  left 
at  Sedd-el-Bahr  to  guard  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles. 

_  The  city  of  Salonica,  the 

The  Defense  ancient  Thessalonica  to 
of  Salonica  ^^^.^j^.}!  ^he  Pauline  epis- 
tles were  directed,  is  now  the  chief  ob- 
jective in  the  Great  War.  It  has  long 
been  a  bone  of  contention  among  the 
Balkan  states  and  the  cause  of  more 
than  one  war.  Greece,  Serbia,  Bulgaria 
and  Austria  intrigued  and  struggled 
for  its  possession  when  Turkey  should 
relinquish  it  because  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant port  on  the  Aegean  and  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  rich  agricultural 
region  in  the  vicinity  and  of  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north.  When  the  Balkan 
coalition  of  Greece,  Serbia,  Bulgaria 
and  Montenegro  attacked  Turkey,  the 
Bulgars  and  the  Greeks  raced  for  Sa- 
lonica, but  the  Greeks  got  there 
first  and  obtained  possession.  Then 
the  disappointed  Bulgars  attacked 
the  Greeks  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing either  Salonica  or  the  port  of 
Kavala  to  the  east  of  it,  but  in  this 
second  Balkan  war  Bulgaria  was  de- 
feated by  her  late  allies,  the  Greeks  and 
Serbs.  But  the  Serbs  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  result,  for  they  had 
failed  to  obtain  by  their  two  wars  their 
great  desire,  a  port  on  either  the 
Aegean  or  the  Adriatic. 

The  policy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  has  for  more  than  fift>^  years 
been  directed  toward  securing  a  trade 
route  thru  Serbia  to  the  sea  at  Sa- 
lonica. It  was  this  ambition  which 
brought  about  the  conflict  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia  and  so 
precipitated  the  Great  War  a  year  ago 
last  July.  Twice  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  tried  to  force  their  way  down 
thru  Serbia  and  failed.  The  third  time 
they  succeeded  with  the  help  of  the 
Germans  and  Bulgars  and  the  armies 
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of  these  four  nations  now  stand  on  the 
Greek  frontier,  only  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Salonica.  But  between  them 
and  the  desired  haven  are  the  lines  now 
being  fortified  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish. The  first  line  of  defense  is  estab- 
lished on  the  hills  close  about  the  port; 
the  second  front  a  larger  semi-circle  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  radius.  The 
Greek  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  prospective  battlefield  between 
Salonica  and  the  Serbian  frontier.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  transported  to 
Kavala.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
of  this  region  were  forced  by  the  Allies 
to  leave  their  homes  on  forty-eight 
hours  notice  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  military  operations. 

The  delay  of  the  Central  Powers  in 
crossing  the  Greek  frontier,  whether 
due  to  the  necessity  of  gathering  a  larg- 
er force  or  to  the  fear-  of  offending  the 
Greeks,  is  at  any  rate  giving  the  Allies 
the  time  they  needed  to  prepare  for  the 
defense  of  Salonica.  The  French  and 
British  troops  already  there  are  said 
to  number  200,000,  which  is  about  twice 
the  population  of  the  city,  and  more 
are  arriving  every  day.  The  British 
hold  the  right  wing  and  the  French  the 
left. 

The  positions  of  the  attacking  party 
are  reported  to  be  as  follows:  The  Bul- 
garian troops,  said  to  number  120,000, 
but  soon  to  be  raised  to  180,000,  occupy 
the  center  in  the  Vardar  Valley,  about 
Strumnitza  and  Lake  Doiran.  On  their 
left  to  the  east  is  a  strong  force  of 
Turkish  troops,  now  cooperating  with 
their  late  foes,  the  Bulgars,  in  a  land 
which  only  three  years  ago  the  Bul- 
gars took  from  the  Turks.  At  Monastir, 


sixty  miles  to  the  west,  an  army  of  60,- 
000  Germans  is  stationed,  ready  to 
march  down  this  railroad  and  attack 
Salonica  from  the  west,  while  the  Bul- 
gars come  down  the  railroad  along  the 
Vardar  from  the  north. 


The  Dilemma 
of  Greece 


Germany  is  said  to 
have  notified  the  Greek 
Government  of  her  in- 
tention of  following  the  British,  French 
and  Serbian  troops  who  have  retreated 
into  Greek  territory  unless  they  are,  in 
accordance  and  vt-ith  international  law, 
disarmed  and  interned.  Since  the  Allies 
are  determined  to  stay  in  Salonica  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to 
enforce  such  a  measure  would  bring 
them  into  the  war  on  the  German  side 
which  they  would  dislike  even  more 
than  going  in  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
Premier  Skouloudis  has  stated  the 
dilemma  in  an  affecting  appeal  he  has 
made  thru  the  press  to  the  English 
people: 

Greece's  friendship  has  been  repaid  in  a 
singular  way.  An  embargo  has  been  laid 
on  our  commerce  and  our  ships  held  up. 
A  people  friendly  to  the  Entente  has  been 
within  an  ace  of  being  starved  for  want  of 
bread.  Our  cable  communication,  too,  has 
been   supprest. 

Our  aid  was  spurned,  nevertheless  we 
have  given  freely.  We  have  done  our  ut- 
most for  you  and  your  cause ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  utmost  you  in  your  own  blunder- 
ing, high-handed,  haughty  way  would  per- 
mit us  do.  Now  we  are  faced  by  a  still  more 
terrible  problem.  How  are  we  to  stop  our 
land  from  being  deluged  with  blood?  One 
set  of  the  belligerents  already  is  there  and 
a  second  set  is  soon  to  come.  Strictly,  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  since  the  Al- 
lies have  been  allowed  to  enter.  The  Austro- 
Germans  may  bring  their  allies,  the  Bul- 
gars— what  can  we  do?  How  can  we  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  an  enemy  who,  already 


THE  BALKAN  STORM  CENTER 
The  armies  of  nine  nations  are  now  hastening  toward  Macedonia.  British  and  French  troops  are 
being  landed  at  Salonica  to  defend  this  port  against  the  Austro-Hunsrarian,  German  and  Turkish 
troops  assembling  on  the  Serbian  frontier.  That  part  of  the  Serbian  army  which  escaped  into 
Albania  is  being  reorganized  to  renew  the  conflict  and  Italian  troops  have  been  landed  at  Avlona 
and  Durazzo.  The  Russians  have  shelled  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Varna  and  are  expected  to  land 
troops  here  or  to  send  them  across  Rumania.  Greece  and  Rumania  are  still  technically  neutral, 
but  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom.  Austrian  troops  are  slowly  spreading 
over  Montenegro.  The  Serbian  government  has  made  Scutari  it.s  headquarters.  The  shaded  area 
is   that  dominated  by  the  arms   of  the  Central   Powers 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

Decemher  20 — British  evacuate  Anzac 
and  Suvla  positions  on  Gallipoli. 
Russian  warships  bombard  Bul- 
garian port  of  Varna. 

Decemher  21 — French  take  trenches 
on  Hartmannsweilerkopf,  in  Vosges 
mountains.  Japanese  liner,  "Yasaka 
Maru,"  sunk  in  Mediterranean  by 
Austrian  submarine.  No  lives  lost. 
One  American  on  board. 

December  22 — Rebellion  against  Mon- 
archy in  Yunnan  province,  China. 
Russians   take  Kum,   Persia. 

December  23 — British  repulse  Turkish 
attacks  at  Kut-el-Amara  on  Tigris. 
Germans  regain  trenches  on  Hart- 
mannsweilerkopf. 

December  24 — Montenegrins  repulse 
Austrian  attacks.  British  losses  to 
December  9  reported  to  be  528,227. 

December  25 — French  and  British  at 
Salonica  prepare  for  attack  of  Ger- 
mans and  Bulgars.  Austrians  tak- 
ing offensive  on   the   Isonzo   river. 

December  26 — Heavy  artillery  fire  in 
Artois  and  Champagne.  British 
Cabinet  consider  conscription. 


successful  in  Macedonia,  has  an  eye  on 
Kavala   and   Seres? 

How  can  we  make  war  on  Germany  and 
Austria  and  two  Balkan  powers  all  to  op- 
pose the  passage  of  the  Bulgars?  We  stand 
every  chance  of  being  overwhelmed.  Our 
enemies  will  be  on  top  of  us,  because,  while 
our  determination  to  resist  invasion  by  the 
Bulgars  remains  unaltered,  our  power  of 
offensive  has  been  weakened  thru  our  army 
at  the  request  of  the  Allies  having  modi- 
fied its  hold  on  certain  strategic  positions 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a 
campaign. 

So,  as  I  see  it,  Greece  is  to  be  ravaged 
by  a  cruel,  relentless  war  because  the  Al- 
lies badly  blundered  in  a  diplomatic  as  well 
as  a  military  sense. 

There  appears  to  be  no  way  by 
which  Greece  can  avoid  being  made  a 
battlefield  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
To  add  to  her  anxieties  an  Italian  army 
is  advancing  toward  Salonica  thru  that 
part  of  Albania  which  the  Greeks  de- 
sire to  possess.  Italian  troops  have  been 
landed  at  the  two  Albanian  ports  of 
Durazzo  and  Avlona.  Roads  are  rare  in 
this  region,  but  from  Durazzo  an  an- 
cient Roman  military  road  led  to  Elba- 
san  and  Lake  Ochrida,  and  these,  tho 
now  in  a  ruinous  state,  may  sei^ve  the 
modern  Romans  as  it  did  their  ances- 
tors as  a  route  to  Salonica.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  Serbian  army  which  de- 
fended Monastir  retired  into  Albania 
and  are  said  to  have  met  the  Italian 
expedition  at  Elbasan,  which  is  half 
way  across  Albania.  The  Bulgars  are 
reported  to  be  in  close  pursuit  and  will 
try  to  intercept  the  Italian  expedition 
in  Albania  and  so  prevent  it  from  mak- 
ing a  junction  with  the  French  and 
British.  William  of  Wied,  the  Prussian 
oflicer  who  was  selected  by  the  Powers 
at  the  close  of  the  Balkan  war  to  be- 
come Mpret  or  Prince  of  Albania,  but 
who  fled  from  the  country  at  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war,  is  now  back 
again  and  said  to  be  spending  money 
freely  to  win  over  the  tribesmen  to  the 
German  cause. 

Russian  warships  have  again  bom- 
barded the  Bulgarian  port  of  Varna,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  but  the  report  that  Rus- 
sian troops  have  been  landed  here 
seems  to  have  been  unfounded. 
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The   Russian 
Invasion  of  Persia 


The  ill-fated  expe- 
dition of  the  Brit- 
ish into  Mesopo- 
tamia is  not  yet  out  of  its  troubles.  A 
month  ago  they  were  within  ten  miles 
of  Bagdad,  the  goal  toward  which  they 
had  been  working  for  a  year.  Now  they 
are  having  a  hard  time  to  defend  them- 
selves at  Kut-el-Amara,  a  hundred 
miles  down  the  Tigris.  They  lost  4567 
at  Ctesiphon  and  during  the  retreat 
down  stream  and  1127  since  reaching 
Kut-el-Amara.  This  is  very  heavy,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  force,  which 
was  at  first  said  to  consist  of  only  one 
division,  that  is  about  20,000  men,  al- 
tho  the  Marquis  of  Crewe  states  that 
it  is  "considerably  larger." 

It  is  at  any  rate  considerably  out- 
numbered by  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal 
von  der  Goltz,  the  famous  German 
strategist.  So  far  the  British  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  keep  open  their 
line  of  communications  down  the  river 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  agitation 
among  the  Mohammedans  in  Turkey 
and  Persia  makes  it  harder  to  maintain 
freedom  of  operations  in  this  region. 
Bagdad  is  regarded  as  a  holy  city  by 
both  the  Shiite  and  Sunnite  sects  and 
the  Mohammedan  world  regarded  with 
dislike  the  advance  of  the  British  to- 
ward it.  Doubtless  their  sudden  retreat 
when  it  was  almost  within  their  grasp 
is  being  heralded  as  a  miracle  by  the 
priests  who  are  now  preaching  the 
Jehad  or  Holy  War  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
This  propaganda  is  evidently  having 
more  effect  than  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed by  the  British.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  Mohammedan  troops  from  India, 
who  at  first  formed  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion into  Mesopotamia,  manifested  so 
much  avei'sion  to  fighting  under  a 
Christian  flag  against  their  coreligion- 
ists for  the  capture  of  one  of  the  sacred 
places  of  Islam  that  they  had  to  be  sent 
back. 

The  propaganda  among  the  Persian 
Mohammedans  resulted  in  an  uprising 
of  tribesmen  reinforced  by  part  of  the 
troops  trained  under  Swedish  officers  in 
the  Persian  gendarmerie.  These  left 
Teheran  with  the  German  Minister  at 
the  court  of  the  Shah,  Prince  Henry  of 
Reuss,  and  established  themselves  at 
Hamadan  and  Kum.  But  the  Russians 
came  down  from  the  north  and  have 
captured  both  places  after  some  hard 
fighting.  It  is  expected  that  Teheran, 
the  capital,  will  soon  be  occupied  by  the 
Russian  forces  who  are  now  fighting 
the  Turks  and  Persians  only  twelve 
miles  away.  The  capture  of  Hamadan 
brings  them  within  about  220  miles  of 
Kut-el-Amara,  where  the  British  are 
besieged.  If  the  Russians  can  reach  the 
Tigris  and  join  with  the  British  they 
will  have  a  chain  stretching  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  "the 
German  road  to  India,"  of  which  there 
has  been  so  much  talk  recently,  will  be 
barred.  Prince  Firman  Firma,  who  has 
been  foremost  among  the  Persians 
favoring  the  Russian  side,  has  now  been 
made  premier  and  virtual  ruler  of  the 
country,  since  the  Shah  is  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  This  shows  that  Rus- 
sian influence  is  now  dominant  in  Te- 


heran   and   that   the    effort    of    Prince 
Henry  to  win  over  the  Shah  has  failed. 


The  German 
Plotters 


Paul  Koenig,  the  Ham- 
burg-American Steam- 
ship Company's  chief  of 
police,  and  believed  to  be  the  head  of 
Germany's  secret  service  in  this  coun- 


try, who  was  arrested  a  few  days  ago, 
has  now  been  indicted  in  New  York 
for  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Wei- 
land  Canal  in  Canada.  If  found  guilty 
on  all  the  counts  he  may  be  imprisoned 
for  thirty  years.  Richard  E.  Leyen- 
decker,  a  New  York  merchant,  and  Ed- 
mund    Justice,     both     of    whom     were 
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WC.  THt  UNDmaiONCD.  HAVE  rtlTH  rr4  THI  IPrOUTt  or  BtSHOP  BRINT 
kNO      HI*      riLLOW-WORKtRS      TO      H(LP     TMI      SUG      PCOPLI. 

WI  WANT  HIM  TO  CARRY  OUT  THI  PLANS  HI  HAS  LAID  SIPOMI  US.  WC 
NIIO  THI  SCHOOLS  AND  UIDICAL  WORK  HE  DISCIOSCS.  AND  WI  APPRICIATt 
WHAT  HAS  ALRIAOT  SEEN  DONE  BV  HIS  CROUP  OP  VOLUNTEER  WORKERS  AND 
THtIR     ASSOCIATia     NOW     WITH      US 

WI  HOPI  THI  AUIRICAN  PIOPLI  WILL  CIVI  BiSNOP  BRENT  THI  SUP- 
PORT     NIIDID. 


WI     WILL     CIVI     HIM      ALL     THI     HILP     WI     CAN. 


(TtJita^neio 


MOROS    TO    AMERICAN'S 
A   petition   askinjr  this   counti-y  to  support   the  work  of  the   Rt.   Rev.   Charles   H.    Brent.   Episcopal 
Bishop    of   the    Phihppinos,    who    described    his    efforts    to   educate   and    Christianize   the   Moros   in 
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Underwood  <&  Underwood 

THE  RUSH  TO  AVOID  CONSCRIPTION  IN  ENGLAND— A  BATCH  OF  LORD  DERBY'S  VOLUNTEERS 


associated  with  Koenig,  were  also 
indicted.  A  full  confession  has  been 
made  by  Frederick  Metzler,  who  was 
Koenig's  private  secretary  for  five 
years,  and  because  of  his  disclosures 
several  trunks  full  of  incriminating 
papers  have  been  seized.  It  is  said  that 
these  affect  men  prominent  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  at  Washing-ton.  Otto  F. 
Mottola,  an  officer  of  the  New  York 
police  force,  received  $3  a  day  from 
Koenig.  The  arrest  of  Frederick  Schlei- 
ndl,  an  audit  clerk  in  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  the  National  City  Bank, 
of  New  York,  for  stealing  messages 
about  the  shipment  of  arms  and  sell- 
ing these  to  Koenig,  has  been  followed 
by  the  dismissal  of  several  other  Ger- 
man employees  of  the  bank.  A  man, 
name  not  published,  who  had  intended 
to  blow  up  the  power  houses  on  the  Can- 
adian side  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  to 
destroy  railroad  bridges  there,  discov- 
ered that  he  was  pursued  and  for  that 
reason  threw  his  explosives  into  the 
lake  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

The  grand  jury's  inquiry  at  New 
York  concerning  Labor's  National 
Peace  Council,  an  organization  which 
received  money  from  Franz  von  Rin- 
telen  to  be  used  in  causing  strikes,  will 
soon  be  followed  by  indictments.  One 
of  the  witnesses  was  President  Gom- 
pers,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
testified,  he  says,  about  the  failures  of 
the  plotters  to  corrupt  labor  union  of- 
ficers. A  notable  example  was  the  futile 
attempt  to  cause  a  strike  of  longshore- 
men on  both  coasts.  For  this  plot  $1,- 
250,000  was  available.  This  money  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  men  during  the  strike. 
It  appears  that  Von  Rintelen,  now  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  is  a  captain  in 
the  German  navy  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Admiral  Von  Tirpitz.  He  was 
interested,  it  is  said,  in  an  attempt  to 
buy  control  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cart- 
ridge Company,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
He  and  those  whom  he  represented  of- 
fered $17,000,000,  or  more  than  twice 
the  value  of  the  company  and  its  prop- 
erty. Their  purpose  was  to  cause  strikes 
there  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent shipment  of  ammunition  to  the 
Allies.  They  failed,  owing  to  the  action 
of  a  banker  who  thus  sacrificed  a  very 
large  commission. 

Plans  for  the  shipment  of  consider- 
able   quantities    of    rubber    from    New 
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York  to  Germany,  where  it  is  needed 
for  auto  truck  tires,  came  to  nothing- 
last  week  when  the  personal  baggage  of 
Miss  Anna  Dekker  was  seized.  In  four 
trunks  and  eight  packing  cases  were 
3500  pounds  of  rubber.  She  had  taken 
passage  for  Rotterdam,  and  other 
women,  with  similar  baggage,  were  to 
follow  her.  The  project  was  in  the 
hands  of  Max  Jaeger,  a  naturalized 
German  who  has  lived  in  this  country 
thirteen  years.  Additional  arrests  in 
San  Francisco  are  expected,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  $400,000  or  $500,000  for  sup- 
plies forwarded  some  time  ago  to  Ger- 
man warships  by  means  of  false  clear- 
ance papers.  It  is  asserted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  evidence,  with 
photographs  of  checks,  that  about  $1,- 
000,000  was  expended  by  German 
agents  in  Washington  to  prornote  legis- 
lation designed  to  prevent  exportation 
of  war  supplies.  The  project  included  a 
series  of  lectures,  and  the  supervising- 
agent  was  paid  $1000  a  week.  The  de- 


struction of  the  Du  Pont  powder  works 
in  Wisconsin  was  prevented  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  work  of  detectives.  Captain 
Franz  von  Papen,  the  German  military 
attache  recalled  at  the  request  of  our 
Government,  sailed  for  Holland  last 
week,  Great  Britain  having  undertaken 
not  to  interfere  with  his  passage. 

^   .  ,     ,       Current        discussion 

Defense  and  the  .  . ,         .  , 

-^  concernmg     the     Ad- 

^        ^  ministration's      plans 

for  enlarging  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  the  questions  of  national  policy  in- 
volved, had  for  a  prominent  subject 
last  week  the  exports  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  of  which  Admiral 
Dewey  is  chairman.  Secretary  Daniels 
published  a  report,  prepared  in  Octo- 
ber, in  which  the  Board,  at  his  request, 
gave  its  views  as  to  the  best  plan  for 
expending  an  average  of  $100,000,000 
a  year  for  five  years  for  new  ships.  Af- 
terward he  published  the  Board's  an- 
nual report,  dated  November  9,  relat- 
ing to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
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navy,  the  lessons  of  the  Great  War, 
etc.  But  there  was  an  earlier  report, 
prepared  and  submitted  in  July,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  President  Wil- 
son. Representative  Gardner  and  oth- 
ers asserted  that  the  Secetary  was  sup- 
pressing this  report.  In  the  November 
annual  report,  however,  the  Board  re- 
ferred to  this  earlier  statement,  saying 
that  in  it  the  following  opinion  had 
been  exprest: 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  should 
ultimately  be  equal  to  the  most  powei'ful 
maintained  by  any  other  nation  of  the 
world.  It  should  be  gradually  increased  to 
this  point  by  such  a  rate  of  development 
year  by  year  as  may  be  permitted  by  the 
facilities  of  the  country,  but  the  limit 
above  defined  should  be  attained  not  later 
than   1925. 

On  the  22nd,  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
a  member  of  the  new  Naval  Advisory 
Board,  of  which  Mr.  Edison  is  chair- 
man, resigned,  saying  in  his  letter  of 
resignation,  addrest  to  Secretary  Dan- 
iels, that  he  desired  to  be  "free  to  at- 
tack the  thoroly  inadequate,  and  there- 
fore dangerously  weak,  naval  and  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  President,"  as  ex- 
prest in  the  recommendations  of  Secre- 
tary Daniels  and  Secretary  Garrison. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  added, 
had  withheld  the  Board's  July  report. 
In  his  long  letter  there  was  much  em- 
phatic criticism  of  the  plans  of  the 
Administration.  Mr.  Wood  is  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Aeronautic 
Engineers. 

Secretary  Daniels  on  the  24th  gave 
to  the  public  the  General  Board's  July 
report.  It  recommends  an  expenditure 
of  $265,521,000,  instead  of  $100,000,000, 
for  new  construction  in  1917,  saying 
this  would  be  an  adequate  program  of 
the  expenditure  and  should  be  "con- 
tinued in  subsequent  years  on  a  similar 
scale."  The  present  session  of  Congress, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  should  pro- 
vide for  eight  dreadnoughts,  and  this 
rate  should  be  increased  hereafter,  in 
order  that  at  least  48  dreadnoughts 
may  be  begun  in  the  next  six  years  and 
completed  by  1925.  This  program  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  $1,593,126,- 
000  for  new  construction  alone  in  the 
next  six  years,  or  about  $1,000,000,000 
more  than  the  sum  needed  in  five  years 
for  the  Administration's  plans.  The 
list  for  one  year,  besides  the  eight  bat- 
tleships,   includes    37    submarines,    28 


destroyers,  6  gunboats,  6  scout  cruisers 
and  a  dozen  ships  of  other  kinds.  The 
President  of  the  National  Security 
League,  Mr.  Menken,  after  making  in- 
quiries and  attending  conferences  in 
Washington,  says  the  prospect  is  un- 
certain because  of  a  lack  of  agreement 
in  Congress  about  the  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  defense  plans.  There  is  said 
to  be  little  support  for  the  proposed 
Continental  Army  of  400,000  volun- 
teers. 


Prices  and 
War  Orders 


Owing  to  the  demand  for 
war  supplies,  and  also  to 


embargoes  on  the  ex- 
portation of  certain  products  to  this 
country,  remarkable  advances  in  prices 
are  reported.  Bromides,  used  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  are 
$5.50  a  pound,  altho  the  price  before 
the  war  was  only  25  cents.  Permangan- 
ate of  potash  has  risen  from  7  or  8 
cents  to  $1.75.  The  effect  of  the  ad- 
vances in  drugs  and  acids  has  been,  it 
is  said,  to  multiply  the  cost  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  druggists'  pre- 
scriptions by  twenty.  The  price  of 
platinum,  $41  an  ounce  a  few  months 
ago,  is  now  $100.  Copper  was  13  cents 
a  pound  one  year  ago.  Recently  the 
price  has  been  rising,  and  last  week  it 
was  21^/^  cents,  the  highest  figures 
reached  in  nine  years.  The  price  was 
affected  by  a  contract,  signed  by  the 
British  Government,  for  135,000,000 
pounds,  to  be  supplied  by  three  or  four 
mining  companies.  This  is  the  largest 
single  order  ever  known,  and  the  price 
was  about  21  cents.  Large  quantities  of 
this  metal  are  used  here  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition.  An  advance  in 
the  price  of  crude  petroleum  has  been 
accompanied  by  higher  prices  for  gaso- 
line. Oklahoma  crude  has  risen  in  a 
year  and  a  half  from  40  cents  to  $1.20, 
and  Pennsylvania  crude  from  $1.35  to 
$2.15.  For  gasoline,  selling  at  13  cents 
a  gallon  when  the  present  year  began, 
21  cents  must  now  be  paid.  Great  quan- 
tities are  used  here  in  automobiles, 
farm  engines  and  motor  boats.  There 
is  also  a  demand  from  abroad,  for  use 
in  the  many  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  auto  trucks  we  have  exported  to  the 
.Allies. 

Among  the  new  war  orders  is  one 
given  to  Pennsylvania  foundries  by  the 
French    Government    for    100,000.000 


hand  grenades,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  market  for  such  muni- 
tions. Orders  for  suits  of  woolen  under- 
wear and  sweaters  are  taxing  the 
capacity  of  many  mills.  A  recent  law- 
suit for  a  commission  relates  to  a 
Russian  order  for  $6,000,000  worth  of 
motor  trucks,  and  another  similar  suit 
asks  for  a  commission  of  $282,000  on 
a  sale  of  3,000,000  pairs  of  boots  to 
Russia.  There  were  reports  that  from 
France  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  had 
received  a  $28,000,000  order  for  shells 
and  one  of  $45,000,000  for  guns  of 
large  caliber.  In  Canada,  where  the  in- 
dustry has  been  developed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  320  companies  or 
firms  are  now  at  work  on  war  orders. 

There  are  indications  that 
Labor         ^j^^  ^j.g^.  p^^.^  ^f  ^^^  ^ew 

Movements  y^^j.  ^^j|j  g^g  ^  widespread 
movement  by  organized  labor  for  a  re- 
duction of  hours  and  an  increase  of 
wages.  Prominent  in  this  movement  will 
be  the  demand  of  the  four  railroad 
unions,  the  brotherhoods  of  engineers, 
firemen,  conductors  and  trainmen,  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  with  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime.  The  demand  has  been 
formulated  by  the  four  executive  coun- 
cils, and  members  of  the  union,  about 
400,000  in  number,  will  have  sixty  days 
to  vote  on  it.  Almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval is  expected.  Present  contracts 
or  agreements  will  expire  in  May.  One 
of  them,  the  result  of  an  arbitrators' 
award,  will  end  on  May  16.  This  award 
was  quite  unsatisfactory  to  the  em- 
ployees, and  prominent  union  officers 
say  that  there  will  be  no  arbitration 
this  time.  Every  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  involved.  It  is  said  that  eight 
hours  will  be  demanded  by  700,000  coal 
miners.  A  strike  of  70,000  makers  of 
shirtwaists  is  predicted.  In  New  York 
last  week  6000  umbrella  makers  de- 
cided to  ask  for  a  week  of  forty-eight 
hours  and  a  wage  increase  of  ten  per 
cent,  and  15,000  girls  in  the  millinery 
trade  voted  to  demand  a  week  of  fifty 
hours.  Four-fifths  of  the  4000  waiters 
on  strike  at  East  Side  restaurants  in 
that  city  have  been  successful,  and  10,- 
000  on  the  West  Side  are  now  to  be 
called  out.  The  demand  is  for  a  week 
of  sixty-four  hours,  an  increase  of  ten 
per  cent,  and  recognition  of  the  union. 
The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
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pany  has  added  $14,000  a  year  to  the 
wages  of  its  telegraphers,  and  increases 
ordered  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  affect  the  pay  of  7000  men. 
A  company  in  Providence  that  makes 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shells  has  added  an  increase  of  five  per 
cent  to  one  of  the  same  value  granted 
in  August 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  that  its  pro- 
gram of  legislation  to  be  sought  in  Con- 
gress includes  the  following:  restric- 
tion of  immigration;  old  age  pensions 
and  retirements;  an  industrial  educa- 
tion act;  eight  hours  for  interstate 
railroad  telegraphers;  a  cortipensation 
act  for  interstate  railroad  employees 
and  workers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; additional  safety  laws;  prohibition 
of  goods  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
convicts  in  foreign  countries;  prohibi- 
tion of  the  interestate  transportation 
of  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  labor  of  children  is  employed.  The 
Federation's  executive  council  has  in- 
structed subsidiary  organizations  to  be- 
gin a  campaign  for  legislation  against 
the  use  of  armed  guards,  supplied  by 
detective  bureaus,  by  corporations  when 
a  strike  is  in  progress.  These  "private 
armies,"  it  says,  "must  be  legislated  out 
of  existence."  In  New  Jersey  the  Fed- 
eration is  exerting  its  influence  against 
the  proposed  bill  for  a  state  con- 
stabulary. 

The  Change  ^^^^°,  ,^"^^'^  S«"«^^l« 
in  Mexico  signed  the  peace  agree- 
ment with  representa- 
tives of  Carranza,  Villa  himself  de- 
nounced them  and  remained  in  the  field 
vdth  a  few  hundred  men.  The  agree- 
ment provided  for  amnesty  to  all  of  his 
soldiers,  4000  of  whom  surrendered, 
the  reception  of  Villa  in  the  United 
States  as  a  political  refugee;  a  transfer 
of  the  local  governments  in  Villa's  ter- 
ritory, and  the  addition  of  his  men  to 
Can-anza's  army.  The  governments  at 
Juarez  and  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua 
were  transferred,  but  Villa,  after  his 
small  force  had  been  whipped  by  Gen- 
eral Trevino,  disappeared,  and  at  the 
end  of  last  week  had  not  been  found. 
Altho  assurance  had  been  given  that 
his  extradition  from  this  country  for 
any  political  offense  would  not  be  per- 
mitted, he  feared  arrest  for  his  crimes. 
His  brother,  Hippolito,  had  crost  the 
line  and  been  placed  in  jail  at  El  Paso 
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for  stealing  cattle  and  getting  money 
on  worthless  checks.  It  was  reported 
that  Villa  would  go  to  Cuba,  and  then 
to  Argentina,  where  he  has  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land.  Before  the  peace 
agreement  was  signed  he  confiscated 
the  great  Babicora  ranch  of  1,000,000 
acres,  owned  by  William  R.  Hearst  and 
his  mother  and  situated  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  and  took  the  cattle  from  it. 
Nearly  all  of  the  employees  were  made 
prisoners,  but  one  escaped  to  tell  the 
story  in  El  Paso,  after  a  journey  of 
nine  days.  Some  weeks  earlier.  Villa 
had  looted  silver  and  copper  mines  in 
which  Congressman  Sherwood,  of  Ohio, 
has  an  interest,  and  had  killed  several 
of  the  miners.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
losses  suffered  by  foreign  interests  in 
Villa  territory  exceed  $50,000,000. 
After  the  peace  agreement  a  party  of 
Villa's  soldiers,  returning  hungry  and 
destitute  to  Juarez,  looted  the  shops 
there,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
riot  an  American  railroad  brakeman  on 
Texas  soil  was  shot  and  killed. 

In  the  Mexican  capital  there  are  not 
less  than  30,000  cases  of  typhus  fever, 
and  there  are  also  thousands  of  cases 
in   Puebla   and   Pachuca.    On   the    23d 


three  cases  were  found  in  Laredo, 
Texas,  the  infection  having  come  up 
on  the  railroad.  Some  months  ago  the 
American  Red  Cross  vdthdrew  from 
Mexico  at  the  request  of  Carranza,  who 
said  that  its  services  were  no  longer 
needed.  The  Red  Cross  is  now  willing 
to  return  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  stamp  out 
this  typhus  epidemic,  as  the  similar  epi- 
demic of  more  than  40,000  cases  was 
stamped  out  by  the  same  agencies  in 
Serbia.  Our  Government  some  weeks 
ago  sought  the  consent  of  Carranza  for 
such  an  attack  upon  the  disease.  At  the 
end  of  last  week  his  response  had  not 
been  received. 

The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Oaxaca 
sends  word  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  that 
confessions  and  the  taking  of  collec- 
tions in  churches  there  are  prohibited. 
Carranza,  asking  his  Governors  for  re- 
ports concerning  church  property,  as- 
serts that  all  of  it  is  owned  by  the  na- 
tional Government.  Zapata  has  put  to 
death  publicly  in  Cuautla  General  Ra- 
fael Liz,  the  leading  artillery  expert  in 
Mexico,  and  his  staff.  General  Liz  had 
been  assisting  Zapata,  but  the  latter 
learned  that  he  was  about  to  accept 
Carranza's  offer  of  amnesty. 

rni.  T^  •  L  Reports  from  Denmark 
The  Danish  ^^^^     Councillor    of 

West  Indies  g^^^^  Hageman  recently 
made  the  following  remark  about  a 
suggestion  that  the  Danish  islands  in 
the  West  Indies  should  be  sold  to  the 
United  States:  "If  the  question  of  sell- 
ing the  Danish  West  Indies  should 
arise  again  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
receive  favorable  consideration,  as  it  is 
useless  to  continue  spending  large 
sums  without  gaining  any  benefit."  It 
is  not  known  whether  any  proposition 
from  Denmark  has  been  received  at 
Washington. 

A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  is- 
lands to  the  United  States  was  ap- 
proved by  our  Senate  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  by  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Danish  Congress,  but  the  upper  house 
rejected  it.  Such  a  transfer  of  the 
islands  has  since  been  a  subject  of  con- 
Major  Robert  R.  Moton.  twenty-five  years  com-    sideration.  An  article  on  the  question 
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ARKANSAS:  Fo<lornI  Judge 
Tricbcr  has  decided  tliat  the 
Arkiiusii.s  Railroad  Coniinis- 
sion's  distance  freiglit  tariff  No. 
5  is  confiscatory  as  it  ai)i)lies 
to  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco aiul  tiie  Kansas  City 
Southern  railroads.  He  declined 
to  grant  an  immediate  injunc- 
tion against  tlie  commission  be- 
cause a  similar  case  is  soon  to 
be  decided  by  the  United  States 
Sui)reme  Court  on  appeal  taken 
by  the  state,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  roads  will  continue  to 
operate  und(M-  the  tarill'  thoy 
are  now  using — a  tariff  ap- 
I)rovpd  by  the  Federal  Court. 
The  decision  applies  only  to  the 
two    roads    named. 

IDAHO:  Senator  Borah  will 
ask  the  present  Congi'ess  to  set 
apart  14r>,()()()  acres  in  the  heart 
of  Idaho  to  be  known  as  Saw- 
tooth National  Park.  These 
acres  include  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  rugged  mountain  re- 
gions in  this  country.  Last 
Slarch  the  Idaho  Legislature 
adopted  a  niemoi-ial  asking  Con- 
gress to  take  this  action.  The 
territory  in  the  proposed  park 
adjoins  a  state  game  preserve 
of  220,000  acres,  wliich,  it  is 
contenfled,  would  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  tourists  to  this 
park. 

IOWA:  Muscatine  is  to  be 
headquarters  of  an  important 
barge  line  to  operate  between 
St.  Paul  and  New  Orleans.  Its 
present  purpose  is  to  handle 
only  such  freight  as  is  too  bulky 
for  transportation  by  rail,  but 
it  is  expected  ultimately  to  de- 
velop a  general  freight  service 
for  all  Mississippi  River  points. 
Mr.  B.  Layton,  the  contractor 
in  charge  of  the  Muscatine 
levee  improvement  work,  is  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  enterprise. 

MAINE:  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  to  be  a  record  winter  for 
Maine  trappers,  professional 
and  amateur.  Last  winter  the 
Kui-opean  war  had  so  upset  the 
fur  market  that  very  little 
trapping  was  done,  with  the  re- 
sult that  fur-bearing  animals 
are  now  greatly  increased  in 
number.  Also  the  styles  this 
winter,  calling  for  extraoi'di- 
nary  use  of  fur  trimming,  and 
the  l;\rgi'ly  inci-eased  numbei'  of 
automobilists  desiring  fur  coats 
:ind  gloves  hav(>  extend(>d  the 
demand  ;ind  raised  the  price  of 
pelts.  The  Oneida  (Community. 
which  makes  !)5  per  cent  of  all 
the  game  traps  used  in  the 
world,  reports  that  its  sales 
there  indicate  that  nearly  every- 
body in  the  game  sections  of 
Maine  is  going  into  trai)ping. 

MISSOURI:  A  steam  railway 
in  this  state  recently  made  ;i|)- 
l)lication  to  th(>  Missouri  Public 
Service  Conunission  for  an  in- 
crease of  its  passenger  and 
freight  rates.  The  commission, 
<leeming  tln>  increase  just,  but 
doubting  its  I'ight  to  grant  a 
rate  higher  than  the  statutory 
one.  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  and  got  a  favorable 
decision.  Thereupon  it  granted 
the  application,  with  the  result 
that  this  I'ailway  is  now  charg- 
ing higher  rates  than  those  pre- 
sciibed  by  the  Legislature 
which  created  the  commission. 
Since  most  of  the  railroads  cen- 


tei-ing  in  St.  Louis  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  the 
people  and  press  of  the  state 
ai'e  generally  applauding  the 
commission's  act. 

MONTANA:  What  is  described 
as  the  tallest  and  largest  chim- 
ney in  the  world  was  recently 
comi)leted  at  (Jreat  Falls  for  a 
smelting  comi)any.  It  was  built 
foi-  the  very  practical  i)urpose 
of  carrying  gases  off  to  a  great 
hight,  but  it  serves  also  the  pur- 
pose of  a  show  i)lace,  attracting 
many  persons  long  distances  to 
se(>  it.  The  chimney  i)roper  rises 
r)0()  feet  above  its  foundation, 
and  altho  it  tapers  S  per  cent 
in  the  first  forty-six  feet,  seven 
per  cent  in  the  next  180  feet, 
four  per  cent  in  the  next  100 
and  two  i)er  cent  in  the  remain- 
ing ISO  feet,  its  internal  diam- 
eter at  the  top  is  just  fifty  feet. 
These  variations  in  taper, 
adoi>ted  to  obtain  the  desired 
Ix'aring  pressures,  due  to  both 
weight  and  wind  loads,  give  the 
chimney  a  very  graceful  ai>- 
pearance  despite  its  enormous 
size. 

NEBRASKA:  The  people  of 
Kearney  Jind  Buffalo  counties 
have  adopted  a  new  way  to  get 
good  roads.  They  recently  held 
a  six-day  fair  at  Kearney  to 
which  nearly  everybody  in  the 
two  counties  contributed  either 
money  or  some  article  which 
was  sold  by  auction.  Merchants 
donat(>d  goods  from  theii-  stores 
and  farmers  contributed  grain, 
live  pigs,  chickens  and  all  sorts 
of  farm  products,  and  much 
fun,  to  say  nothing  of  money, 
was  realized  at  the  sales.  Also 
each  of  the  farmers  living  along 
the  twenty  miles  of  road  to  be 
improved  gave  two  days'  work 
upon  it.  It  is  said  that  not  one 
farmer  refused  to  do  his  share 
either  in  the  matter  of  work  or 
i!i   making   contributions. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE:     As    a 

result  of  a  ninvement  started 
at  th(>  recent  ^lerrimack  Coun- 
ty Family  (iathering  in  Con- 
cord that  city  expects  soon  to 
have  a  i)ublic  cold  storage 
plant,  the  first  in  th(>  state.  A 
committ(>(>  then  appointed  is 
said  to  favor  the  |)roject,  as  giv- 
ing to  merchants  and  farmers 
as  well  as  to  citizens  in  general 
a  means  of  storing  products  at 
timers  when  the  prices  are  low 
and  drawing  on  them  when  the 
|)rices  are  high.  Another  argu- 
MHuit  advanced  is  that  such  a 
plant  would  give  the  peo[)le  "a 
place  for  storing  their  furs  dur- 
ing  the  summer. 

NEW  JERSEY:  The  shii. 
canal  acioss  New  .lersey  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  part  of  the  i)lan 
for  national  defense  in  the 
minds  of  many  membtu's  of 
Congress.  Its  strategic  value  as 
an  inland  protected  water 
course  between  the  bases  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  has 
been  recognized  by  military  and 
naval  experts,  it  is  said.  As  the 
case  now  stands  the  enterprise 
will  not  become  a  (Jovernment 
project  until  New  Jersey  pur- 
chases the  right  of  way  and 
pledges  itself  to  liquidate  any 
danuiges  due  to  the  taking  over 
of  water  power.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved the  Legislature  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  early  in  its 
next  session  to  accomplish   this. 


NEW    MEXICO:    One    of   the 

most  noticeable  features  of  the 
recent  state  fair  in  New  Mex- 
ico was  the  surprize  exprest  by 
people  of  different  sections  of 
the  state  at  the  variety,  excel- 
lence and  cheajiness  of  products 
of  other  sections.  Never  before. 
it  seemed,  had  the  several  i)arts 
of  the  state  come  so  dose  to- 
gether. Each  section  had  sub- 
sisted on  its  own  products  and 
those  imported  from  other 
states.  As  a  result  of  this  new 
knowledge  a  state  commercial 
body  is  forming,  having  for  its 
chief  purpose  the  bringing 
about  of  closer  trade  relations 
and  interchange  of  products 
among  the  ditTerent  i)arts  of  the 
commonwealth. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Beavers, 
which  are  protected  by  law  in 
this  state,  have  become  so  nu- 
merous as  to  be  a  menace  to 
timljer  lands  and  a  nuisance  to 
farmers  in  many  parts.  Old  set- 
tlers who  I'emember  when  the 
trapping  of  these  animals  was 
the  principal  industry  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  state  say 
there  are  as  many  beavers  now 
as  there  were  then.  Along  the 
shores  of  creeks,  where  timber 
is  most  .abundant,  beaver  dams 
are  only  a  few  feet  apart,  rang- 
ing from  three  to  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  hight.  These  reciuire 
large  contributions  of  trees,  the 
result  being  that  most  of  the 
groves  are  thickly  dotted  with 
stumps. 

OHIO:  Credit  is  given  to  state 
and  local  boards  of  health  by 
the  Ohio  Registrar  of  Statis- 
tics for  the  decreasing  mortal- 
ity in  the  cities  of  this  state. 
His  figures  show  a  steady  de- 
crease in  those  cities  which 
during  i-ecent  years  have  given 
the  most  activ(>  support  to  these 
boai'ds.  While  Cleveland  during 
these  y(>ars  has  shown  the  low- 
est death  rate  among  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state,  the  decrease 
from  year  to  year  has  been 
about  the  same  in  Cincinnati. 
Columbus  and  Toledo.  Cleve- 
land's rate  for  the  last  year  was 
12.7,  while  for  the  ye.-ir  before 
it  was  14.1.  In  the  same  i)eriod 
(Mncinnati's  rate  dropt  from 
17.2  to  l().l  :  Columbus's  from 
15.;^  to  14.7,  and  Toledo's  from 
1(5.4  to  ir>.<). 

OKLAHOMA:  A  sale  of  segre- 
gated coal  lands  and  unallotted 
lands  in  l''astern  Oklahoma  is 
to  be  made  by  the  (Jovernment 
this  month.  One  person  may 
purchase  IHO  acres  of  the  agri- 
cultur.il  land  and  G40  acres  of 
the  coal  land,  suitable  tuily  for 
grazing,  ^linimuiu  prices  range 
from  ,*!  to  $2")  an  acre.  25  per 
cent  to  be  paid  iu  cash.  Bids 
may  be  placed  in  person  or  by 
authorized  agents.  The  l.uuls  lie 
in  the  reserves  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  in- 
formation concerning  them  may 
be  obtained  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  at   Muskogee. 

OREGON:  A  committee  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce appointed  to  consider 
methods  of  relieving  conditions 
of  unemployment  recommends 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  suspension  of  construc- 
tion    work     on     state.     ci>unty. 


municipal  and  individual  enter- 
prises at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter. The  committee  says  this 
suspension  is  a  result  of  habit 
rather  than  of  necessity,  since 
in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  work  which  is  now 
discontinued  at  the  approach  of 
winter  could  be  carried  on  the 
year  round,  thus  stabilizing  the 
employment  sifuation.  The  re- 
port refers  specifically  to  many 
IHiblic  and  private  operations 
which  are  unnecessarily  and  un- 
economically  suspended  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  merely  be- 
cause the  habit  of  doing  so, 
formed  in  more  rigorous  cli- 
mates, has  been  brought  here 
without   rea.son. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Work  has 
begun  on  the  survey,  provided 
for  by  the  last  Legislature,  to 
extend  the  park  system  of 
Philadelphia  and  make  it,  so 
Pennsylvanians  say,  the  finest 
in  the  United  States.  In  Fair- 
mount  the  city  alreadv  pos- 
sesses the  largest  p.irk  "of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  and  now  a 
chain  of  surrounding  parks  is 
to  be  connected  by  bro.-id  boule- 
vards with  this  great  pleasure 
ground.  The  work  now  in  hand 
is  an  extension  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wissahickou  to  Fort 
Washington.  Under  the  new 
law  the  cominis.sion  may  ac- 
quire the  neces.sary  land  by  gift, 
jairchase  or  condemnation,  btit 
since  the  route  lies  thru  manv 
wealthy  estates  which  will  be 
benefited  by  the  extension,  it  is 
believed  a  large  part  will  be 
donated.  The  extension  includes 
those  two  historic  spots.  Fort 
Hill  and  Militia  Hill,  which 
constituted  old  Fort  Washing- 
ton. 

VERMONT:  Interest  in  apple 
growing  in  \'ermont  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  state  has  now 
four  of  the  largest  apple  or- 
chards in  New  England  and 
many  other  extensive  ones  are 
iu  prospect.  This  awakened  in- 
terest is  largely  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Vermont  Stiite 
Horticultural  Society  and  the 
State  Publicity  Bureau.  A  great 
deal  of  favorable  attention  was 
atti-acted  to  this  industry  by 
the  (mmpaign  made  at  the  time 
of  the  i-ecent  fruit  show  in 
Boston,  when  large  advertise- 
ments of  the  Vermont  apple  ex- 
hibit appeared  in  the  Boston 
newspapers  and  more  than  5000 
of  the  ai>ples  were  given  away 
in  a  single  day  to  as  many 
visitors   at   the   show. 

WISCONSIN:  The  hydro- 
electric operation  which  the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota  Light  and 
Power  Company  is  undertaking 
on  the  Chippewa  River  at  Paint 
Creek  is  one  of  the  largest 
pieces  of  construction  for  the 
development  of  electric  energy 
ever  attempted  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  dam  is  to  be  sixty 
feet  high,  with  a  sjiillway  900 
feet  long  ami  will  impound 
water  over  90(K>  acres.  Six  tur- 
bines of  7.500  horse  power  each 
and  six  electric  generators  with 
rated  capacity  of  6600  kilo- 
watts each  will  be  installed, 
and  sevent.v-four  miles  of  high- 
tension  line  will  carry  the  cur- 
rent to  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis. 
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ILITARY  efficiency  — by 
means  of  compulsory  train- 
ing for  American  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty-three  years — is  the  object  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  and 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
This  bill  is  a  modification  of  the 
Swiss  military  training  plan,  and 
would  provide  an  army  and  navy  re- 
serve of  young  men  who  complete  ac- 
tive training  for  a  prescribed  period. 
Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  cit- 
izens' cadet  corps  of  boys  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  years  of  age.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-three  years  of 
age  the  cadets  would  become  mem- 
bers of  the  citizens'  army  or  the 
citizens'  navy,  as  they  might  elect. 
The  citizen  force  thus  organized 
would  be  subject  to  call  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in 
time  of  war,  threatened  war,  in- 
surrection, rebellion  or  when  the 
public  safety  requires.  When  thus 
mobilized  and  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  the  individuals 
shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  al- 
lowances as  may  be  authorized  by 
law  for  corresponding  grades  in  the 
regular  army  or  navy,  and  those  who 
might  incur  disabilities  in  line  of 
duty  while  in  active  service  or  while 
actually  undergoing  training,  and 
while  proceeding  to  or  returning 
from  training  centers  and  camps  of 
instruction,  shall  be  entitled  to  pen- 


sions   as    provided    under    existing 
laws. 

For  the  first  two  years  ninety 
hours  of  drilling  without  arms  would 
be  required,  and  this  instruction 
could  be  given  in  public  or  private 
schools.  The  third  year  requires 
ninety  hours  and  at  least  ten  contin- 
uous days  in  camp.  The  training 
during  this  period  shall  include  field 
exercizes  and  target  practice,  in  ad 
dition  to  other  training  that  may  be 
prescribed.  The  training  for  mem- 
bers of  the  citizens'  army  shall  be 
not  less  than  120  hours,  or  twenty 
whole  days. each  year,  and  shall  con- 
tinue for  six  years. 

All  able-bodied  male  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  who  have  resid- 
ed within  the  continental  limits  for 
twelve  months  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  citi- 
zens, shall  be  liable  to  be  trained  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
three  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  military 
instruction  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  being  useful  in  a  national  way  and 
of  being  useful  to  each  individual  in 
a  physical  and  moral  way.  To  make 
it  attractive  to  boys  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  this  military  instruc- 
tion from  interfering  with  their 
school  attendance,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  necessary  training  for  the 
Citizen  Cadet  Corps  and  for  the 
Citizen  Armv  and  Citizen  Navy  may 


be  given  in  public  and  private 
schools,  academies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  the  organized  militia  or 
naval  militia  of  the  several  states,  in 
organizations  of  Boy  Scouts  or  simi- 
lar organizations,  provided  that  it 
conforms  to  the  prescribed  training 
for  the  corresponding  years,  is  of 
equal  annual  duration,  and  is  so  cer- 
tified by  the  district  commandant  of 
the  district  in  which  such  instruc- 
tion is  imparted. 

Penalties  are  prescribed  for  per- 
sons who,  without  lawful  excuse,  fail 
to  register  or  who  evade  or  fail  to 
render  the  personal  service  required 
by  the  act,  and  they  become  ineligible 
for  employment  in  any  position  of 
trust  and  profit  created  and  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Employers  who  prevent,  or 
attempt  to  prevent  any  employee  who 
is  serving  or  is  liable  to  serve  from 
registering  or  rendering  the  personal 
service  required  of  him.  or  who 
penalize  such  employees  in  the  way 
of  reduction  of  wages  or  dismissal, 
are  subject  to  fines  of  from  $50  to 
$500. 

This  bill  is  strictly  one  in  favor  of 
efficiency  in  any  and  every  respect. 
Every  young  man  is  to  join  the 
branch  of  the  service  which  he  pre- 
fers. The  military  training  given 
each  individual  under  its  provisions 
will,  at  the  very  outset,  be  of  great 
physical  and  moral  advantage. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


BUYING    THE    ULTIMATE    CAR 

BY    BRONSON   BATCHELOR 


BUYING  a  motor  car  ten 
years  ago  was  something  of 
an  adventure.  Sometimes  one 
got  a  car;  more  generally  it  was 
likely  to  be  a  fine  assortment  of 
trouble  under  a  highly  finished,  beau- 
tifully upholstered  body.  A  man 
bought  an  automobile  to  satisfy  a 
child-like  longing  for  the  toy;  or  be- 
cause his  wife  had  social  ambitions. 
He  delivered  himself  eagerly  at  the 
nearest  salesroom,  and  a  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  agent  could  have  done  the 
rest. 

Selling  an  automobile  today  is  a 
much  more  difficult  thing.  The  evo- 
lution of  buyers  has  been  as  great 
as  that  of  motor  cars.  A  decade's  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  are 
gold-bricks  in  cars  as  in  real  estate 
and   mining   stock;    and   now,    when 


the  public  invests  $500  or  $3000  in 
four  wheels,  it  does  so  not  with  in- 
fantile trustfulness,  but  with  a  Mis- 
sourian  "show  me"  attitude. 

The  reason  is  that  the  automobile 
has  lost  much  of  its  novelty,  much 
of  its  glamor  of  romance.  Instead, 
like  electric  lights,  sanitary  plumb- 
ing, or  a  furnace  in  the  basement,  it 
has  become  a  necessity  in  more  than 
two  million  American  homes.  Peo- 
ple plan  today  to  have  motor  cars 
just  as  they  plan  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college:  in  fact,  cases  have 
been  known  where  the  cars  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  children.  Last  year 
more  than  600.000  persons  found  that 
they  could  not  do  without  them  any 
longer. 

Yet  in  this  state  of  things  is  an- 
other  fact,    equally   significant.    Foj* 


those  600,000  cars  the  public  paid 
only  the  same  half  billion  dollars  it 
had  spent  on  500.000  machines  the 
previous  year.  It  gained  in  quality, 
in  quantity,  and  got  a  fifth  more  for 
its  money.  People  are  learning  to  dis- 
criminate in  automobile  values  as  in 
other  necessities,  and  merit  brings 
its  own  reward. 

But  the  task  of  pointing  out  the 
merits  among  so  many  contenders 
for  the  honors,  makes  the  manufac- 
turer a  sharer  in  the  problem  of 
salesmanship.  For  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  public  must  think  merely 
in  terms  of  automobiles;  the  maker 
must  see  to  it,  by  constant  advertis- 
ing and  unremitting  efforts,  that 
they  think  in  terms  of  his  owti  par- 
ticular product. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall,  from  the 
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modern  sophisticated  point  of  view, 
what  a  simple,  trusting  soul  the 
automobile  buyer  was  a  dozen  years 
ago.  With  the  perfected  motor  of  to- 
day, it  is  so  easy  to  forget  man's 
helplessness  before  its  prototype,  the 
terror  that  attended  its  operation, 
the  constant  dread  that  the  mys- 
terious mechanism  would  refuse  to 
perform  its  functions.  Yet  to  appre- 
ciate the  modern  sales-problem  one 
needs  to  contrast  that  era  with  this. 
The  garageman  of  that  day,  as  he 
is  remembered  now  for  the  repairs 
he  was  called  on  to  make,  seemed  a 
first  cousin  to  the  burglar.  Always 
extracting  something  for  gasoline, 
oil,  prestolite,  tires,  and  a  thousand 
what-nots,  he  presented  bills  each 
month  that  were  as  long  as  Tam- 
many ballots. 

Those  were  the  days,  too,  of  the 
"tours,"  by  which  one  was  expected 
to  prove  his  membership  in  the  mo- 
torists' fraternity.  The  departure 
was  something  of  a  ceremony:,  the 
family,  begoggled  and  bedustered, 
squeezing  itself  thru  a  narrow  back 
entrance  into  the  sardine-tin  the 
French  had  christened  for  us  the 
"tonneau";  the  luggage  strapped  on 
the  running  boards,  or  bestowed  in 
baskets  above  the  back-fenders;  and 
then  the  asthmatic  gasps  from  the 
straining  engine  as  tjte  bumpity- 
bump  journey  began. 

It  is  as  a  veteran  of  those  early, 
amateurish,  pioneering  days  that 
the  automobile  buyer  has  come  into 
his  own.  And  if  today  he  is  a  worry 
to  the  manufacturer  it  is  because  he 
has  had  his  fling  of  motor  madness: 
bought  cars  for  speed,  for  horse- 
power, for  style,  and  for  comfort. 
Nearly  thirty  per  cent  of  sales  are 
to  previous  owners.  In  the  models 
they  buy  today,  they  are  interested 
largely  in  one  thing — efficiency. 

Thus  the  automobile  sells  best 
which  is  simplest  and  "service 
proven,"  which  has  fewest  parts  to 
get  out  of  order,  which  can  stand 
knocks  and  wear,  and  still  do  the 
essential  thing — go.  Company  after 
company,  and  car  after  car,  have 
gone  into  the  discard,  because  those 
behind  them  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  public,  tired  of  makeshifts,  want- 
"  ed  a  car  that  would  last — the  ulti- 
mate car. 

For  those  manufacturers  who 
have  seen  the  public  mandate  it  has 
set  a  new  problem  and  a  new  oppor- 
tunity. They  have  had  first  to  sim- 
plify their  product,  lop  off  every 
non-essential  and  at  the  same  time 
give  it  the  durability  and  reliability 
of  a  finely  attuned  watch.  This  the 
public  insisted  on  to  insure  freedom 
from  chauffeurs  it  could  not  afford, 
and  repair-shops  that  never  re- 
paired. 


And  the  resultant  dependability 
and  efficiency  of  the  medium,  and 
even  the  low-priced,  car  is  as  much 
an  American  engineering  triumph  as 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
No  manufacturers  in  the  world  can 
compete  with  ours  in  quality,  quan- 
tity, or  price.  As  a  result,  even  be- 
fore the  war,  the  American  car  was 
fast  becoming  the  standard  the  earth 
over. 

The  standardization  that  came 
with  simplification  has  given  the 
manufacturer  his  chance.  It  has  en- 
abled him  to  embark  on  large-scale 
production,  and  'by  lowering  costs 
and  his  margin  of  profit,  make  new 
economic  groups  of  the  community 
potential  purchasers.  Thus  in  five 
years  the  average  price  of  automo- 
biles has  fallen  from  $1500  to  less 
than  $600. 

Never  has  there  been  a  trade  ro- 
mance like  the  Aladdin-like  growth 
of  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
past  decade.  From  a  mere  25,000 
cars  in  1905  to  703,000  in  1915,  is 
but  the  first  chapter  of  the  story; 
there  remain  whole  cities  like  De- 
troit, Toledo,  and  Flint  to  be  put  on 
the  map;  huge  factories,  rivaling 
the  steel  mills,  to  be  developed;  and 
the  habits  and  customs  of  a  people 
to  be  changed. 

To  learn  how  all  this  has  been 
brought  about,  one  needs  only  to 
enter  a  salesroom,  or  pick  up  a  pop- 
ular magazine.  The  gospel  of  both 
as  preached  by  young  and  enthusi- 
astic salesmen  and  ad-writers  is  that 
of  the  ultimate  car.  They  no  longer 
tell  you  of  all  the  fancy  stunts  their 
cars  have  performed,  their  horse- 
power, or  the  express  speed  they  are 
capable  of.  Instead  the  watchword 
of  motor  salesmanship  today  is 
economy. 

Manufacturers  talk  now  of  miles 
per  gallon  rather  than  miles  per 
hour;  of  cheapness  of  operation 
rather  than  initial  cost.  They  are 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  prove 
the  bona  fide  value  of  their  product. 
Witness  this  sentence  from  a  recent 
advertisement  of  one  of  the  largest 
makers : 

"Despite  the  lower  price,  we  guar- 
antee   the    car    to    contain 

more  drop  forging,  better  uphol- 
stery, better  paint  and  finish,  great- 
er quality  than  previous  models." 
And  that  guarantee  is  more  than 
empty  talk,  for  the  periodical  in 
which  it  appeared  rigorously  censors 
and  insists  on  the  truth  in  its  ad- 
vertisements. 

Instead  of  climbing  hills  and  run- 
ning two,  three  or  four  miles  an 
hour  on  high  gear,  low  cost  records 
of  operation  are  among  the  most 
popular  selling  arguments  today. 
Like  watches  that  run  frozen  in  ice, 


motor  engines  are  kept  going  for 
days  in  closed  rooms  without  cool- 
ing, to  prove  the  quality  of  their 
metal;  while  others,  under  sealed 
hoods,  negotiate  the  perils  of  desert 
and  mountain  roads  to  demonstrate 
the  worthiness  of  their  pedigree. 

Still  more  convincing  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  customers,  showing  the 
cost  of  up-keep,  repairs,  and  sup- 
plies, compiled  in  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Average  Man's  testimony  is  "best  in 
the  long  run." 

How  reasonably  a  car  can  be  oper- 
ated today  can  be  seen  from  a 
glance  at  this  table,  issued  by  the 
maker  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  low-priced  cars: 

Per  Mile. 

Gasoline,  25  miles  per  gal.  at  .20  .008 
Oil,  800  miles  per  gal.         at  .60  .0075 

Tires,  one  set  at  $12  each 0032 

Repairs,  at  $50  a  year .0033 

Insurance,  theft,  fire,  etc 00066 

Depreciation,    25%    yearly 00066 

Interest,    6%     0016 

Total  cost  per  mile 02417 

Similar  schedules,  reams  on 
reams  of  them,  can  be  produced 
from  the  files  of  every  agency,  and 
their  cumulative  effect  is  to  prove 
that  the  cost  of  operation,  like  the 
cost  of  cars,  has  declined  from  nearly 
ten  cents  a  mile  ten  years  ago  to  less 
than  three  cents  today.  Machines 
representing  a  greater  capital  invest- 
ment than  that  above  can  show  sim- 
ilar economies. 

This  brings  us  to  another  feature 
peculiar  to  the  automobile  industry 
— the  motor  service  department. 
There  is  scarcely  a  business  today 
where  the  maker  assumes  such  care 
of  his  product  after  it  has  passed 
from  his  control.  Not  merely  does 
he  make  good  defective  parts — 
which  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
most  reputable  manufacturers  in 
all  lines — but  he  pledges  himself  as 
part  of  his  duty  to  his  customer  to 
a  general  looking  after  of  the  car. 

Every  conceivable  kind  of  a  de- 
vice, from  a  year's  free  supervision 
to  coupon  books  good  for  so  many 
hours'  work,  has  been  adopted  to 
prove  that  the  manufacturer  is  in- 
terested not  merely  in  making  a  sale, 
but  in  seeing  that  the  customer  gets 
service  from  his  car. 

One  reason  for  this  service  of  the 
manufacturer  is  that  the  average 
buyer,  even  tho  he  has  operated  a 
car,  is  generally  ignorant  of  the  me- 
chanical principles  underlying  the 
automobile.  To  acquaint  its  custom- 
ers with  these  fundamental  things 
one  company  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  seven  thoro  inspections  within 
six  months  after  a  sale. 

A  complete  record  is  made  of  th3 
mechanical  condition  of  the  car,  and 
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the  owner  is  asked  to  review  this  rec- 
ord with  the  Service  Manager,  who 
points  out  to  him  how  he  should  han- 
dle the  car  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
whatever  faults  have  been  found. 
Within  the  six  months,  any  man, 
whether  mechanically  inclined  or  not, 
is  thus  enabled  to  know  how  to  han- 
dle his  car  intelligently  and  wisely. 

Or,  again,  in  the  matter  of  acces- 
sories, how  a  decade  has  revolution- 
ized the  customs  of  a  trade!  It  used 
to  be  that  when  a  man  paid  $1500 
or  $4000  for  a  car,  he  promptly  had 
to  spend  another  $100  or  $400  in 
fitting  it  out  with  lights,  a  top,  extra 
seats,  a  horn,  and  on  some  models, 
even  its  first  set  of  tires!  Today  all 
these  essentials,  and  scores  of  other 
little  refinements,  are  furnished  with 
practically  all  cars.  Turn  to  the 
specifications  of  any  one  of  two 
dozen  or  more  popular  makes,  and 
you  will  see  items  like  these: 


"Double  lubrication;  full  semi- 
elliptic  or  cantilever  springs;  special 
floating  axles,  running  on  special 
ball  bearings;  double  ignition  sys- 
tem; self-starter;  electric  horn  and 
head-lights,  wind  shield  built  in 
body;  speedometer;  demountable 
rims,  and  tire-carriers  in  rear;  ad- 
justable footrests;  robe-rail";  even 
down  to  the  license  bracket. 

Each  one  of  these  features  repre- 
sents the  product  of  some  highly 
specialized  side-line  of  the  industry, 
perfected  thru  years  of  study,  yet 
now  made  a  part  of  the  car,  and  the 
cost  assumed  by  the  motor  com- 
pany. 

For  all  this — the  perfection  of  the 
car  and  its  accessories — despite 
what  trust  economists  may  say  to 
the  contrarj^  competition  has  been 
largely  responsible.  Under  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  free  market,  open  on  equal 
terms   to   all,   the   automobile   busi- 


ness has  developed,  and  over-devel- 
oped, until  each  year  the  selling  of 
the  output  becomes  more  of  a  prob- 
lem. 

Only  by  adding  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  public  could 
makers  win  an  outlet  for  their 
wares.  And  the  public,  jealous  of  its 
new-found  independence,  condemned 
for  all  past  sins  and  commended  for 
new  joys.  It  picked  its  favorites  here 
and  there,  and  as  it  did  so,  uncon- 
sciously it  performed  one  of  na- 
ture's old  functions — that  of  selec- 
tion— and  brought  nearer  the  ulti- 
mate car. 

And  today  the  ultimate  car  is 
practically  here.  Different  makers 
have  their  different  selling  points,  of 
course;  but  stripped  to  essentials, 
they  aim  at  the  same  result,  which 
is — to  give  the  buyer  the  least  pos- 
sible worry  for  his  money. 

New  York  City 
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TO    SPOIL    THE    EGYPTIANS 

The  Arabs  and  Turks  of  Palestine  are  beinpr  called  to  the  colors  at  .Jerusalem  to  form  an  army  under   German    officers    for   the    invasion    of    Egypt.    It 

.remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  new  and  reversed  exodus   will  get   thru   the  wilderness   of  Sinai   in    less   than   forty  years 


THE    TEN-MILLION    BUSHEL    WHEAT    ELEVATOR    OF   THE   CANADIAN    NORTHl 


WESTWARD  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
But,  in  Canada,  at  least,  the  freight  moves  east- 
ward. As  the  great  West  has  been  built  out  of 
the  wilderness  into  the  world's  granary,  the  east-bound 
water-route  to  the  Atlantic  thru  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
land  routes  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Lakes  that  are 
called  into  play  when  navigation  closes,  have  been  devel- 
oped to  carry  the  grain  to  Liverpool.  Over  225,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  are  available  for  export  from  this 
year's  great  crop.  The  elevator  pictured  here,  with 
the  tremendous  capacity  of  10,000,000  bushels,  suggests 
the  scale  of  the  traffic. 

Now  that  picture  is  not  as  inappropriate  in  an  article 
»  on  a  gateway  to  the  Pacific  as  it  looks,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  there  probably  never  would  have  been  this 
particular  gateway — the  Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
0.7  (we're  coming  to  that  later) — if  the  grain  traffic 
frx)m  the  prairie  provinces  passing  thru  this  and  similar 
elevators  had  not  laid  the  foundation  for  the  further 
extension  of  the  road  east  and  west.  The  Canadian  North- 
ern was  a  tangle  of  tracks  in  central  Canada  years  ago; 
its  transcontinental  service  is  brand  new.  The  system 
may  be  likened — see  the  map  on  page  12  showing  most 
of  the  lines — to  a  substantial  and  active  dog  with  a 
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new-grown  tail  in  each  direction.  Just  now  the  dog  does 
all  the  wagging.  • 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  big  elevator  stands  for  a 
condition  of  things  which  the  new  lines  are  going  to 
change — and  in  that  change  lies  the  chief  significance  of 
the  road  to  Canadian  trade.  But  we're  coming  to  that 
later. 

William  Mackenzie  and  Donald  Mann,  one  a  school 
teacher  to  begin  with,  the  other  a  railroad  navvy,  are  the 
great  railroad  adventurers  of  present  day  Canada.  Sir 
William,  as  he  is  now,  president  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern, is  the  wizard  whose  prowess  in  getting  capital  is 
the  talk  of  the  country.  Sir  Donald  is  the  construction 
expert.  There  wasn't  much  capital  when  the  road  began, 
in  1896,  with  a  line  of  tracks  north  from  Gladstone,  in 
central  Manitoba.  The  road  was  built  cheaply,  piece  by 
piece,  "build  a  mile  and  mortgage  it  to  build  the  next." 
Light  rails  were  laid;  improvements  would  have  to  come 
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es  )ut  of   earnings.   They   have   come,   too,   tho  there   are 

l)ieces  of  track  still  eloquent  of  pioneer  days.   Like  all 

a  Canadian  railroads,  the  Canadian  Northern  leaned  heav- 

ly  on  Government  aid.  Tho  the  later  comers  have  had 

oliothing  like  the  sv^^eeping  land  grants  given  to  the  Cana- 

at|lian  Pacific,  they  have  been  generously  treated.  The  road 

vas  built,  so  a  genial  Liberal  bureau  chief  in  one  of  the 

)rovincial  governments  remarked,  by  a  policy  of  taking 

y  way  of  subsidy  "everything  that  wasn't  hot  or  tied 

Sirttown."  But  as  I  said,  he  was  a  Liberal,  and  it  was  the 

th-jl'onservatives  who  decided  in  1914,  after  the  road  had  al- 

eady  enjoyed  Government  credit  to  the  extent  of  $280,- 

09,705,    to   guarantee   bonds    for   $45,000,000    more   to 

omplete  transcontinental  construction.  The  Government 

olds  $40,000,000  of  the  road's  hundred  millions  of  stock. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  elevator.  It  was  put  up  in  1901, 

tie   year   before    service   was   started   across    Manitoba 

3   Port   Arthur,    with    a   capacity    of    1,500,000    bush- 


els. Three  years  later  it  was  increased  to  five  times  that 
size.  In  1912  it  was  again  enlarged  to  its  present  capac- 
ity. Meanwhile  the  system  was  growing,  too.  Lines  were 
bought  and  built  in  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
rails  crept  north  from  Toronto  along  Georgian  Bay. 
Westward,  the  main  line  reached  Edmonton  in  1905,  the 
first  railroad  to  enter  that  surprizing  city  that  grew  848 
per  cent  from  1901  to  1911,  and  then  jumped  in  two 
years  from  25,000  to  sixty  or  seventy  thousand. 

One  link  was  forged  quickly.  The  Canadian  Pacific  had 
leased  the  Qu'appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Val- 
ley Railroad  and  Steamboat  Company's  line  from  Prince 
Albert  thru  Saskatoon  to  Regina.  The  lease  expired;  the 
big  system  felt  secure  in  its  control  and  offered  to  renew 
on  terms  the  owners  did  not  like.  It  was  thought  to  be 
pretty  poor  country,  anyway.  At  five  o'clock  one  day  in 
1906  the  road  was  offered  to  the  Canadian  Northern.  By 
midnight  the  deal  was  closed.  The  next  year  that  road 
carried  ten  million  bushels  of  grain.  In  the  East  the  last 
spike  was  driven  in  the  Montreal-Port  Arthur  line  on 
January  1.  1914,  where  the  link  thru  the  New  Ontario 
forests  was  the  last  to  be  completed.  A  year  later  the  line 
to  the  coast  was  spiked  thru,  making  it  possible  to  oper- 
ate approximately  10,000  miles  by  the  end  of  1915. 
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nsequently    there    was    a    new 
on  the  train  which  I   boarded 
Toronto  on  November  19,  1915.  It 
d,  for  the  first  time — 

Winnipeg — Edmonton — Vancouver 

ae  train  was  as  new  as  the  sign. 

he  Pullman  showed  here  and  there 

I  convenience  one  had  never  noticed 

before.   The   inside  of  the  baggage 

car  shone  like  a  bride's  kitchen. 

A  night's  run  takes  us  to  Capreol, 
and  from  there  we  cut  thru  the 
New  Ontario  wilderness,  where 
there  is  yet  little  but  trees,  Ojib- 
ways,  big  game,  and  mining  pros- 
pects. At  Winnipeg  the  service 
breaks,  and  a  new  train  pulls  out  for 
Vancouver  at  night.  Between  Winni- 
peg and  Edmonton  we  are  on  a  long 
traveled  route,  thru  country  rougher 
and  more  wooded  than  the  bona  fide 
prairie  to  the  south,  tho  with  some 
great  stretches  of  flat  country. 

But  beyond  Edmonton  lie  the 
Rockies.  Here  is  the  newest  part  of 
the  road ;  here  it  begins  to  be  unique. 
Three  or  four  hours  beyond  the  city 
the  mountains  can  be  seen — a  blue 
jagged  line  far  over  the  purple  dis- 
tances of  the  roughened  prairie.  We 
climb  easily  over  an  excellent  road- 
bed. At  Entrance,  where  we  pass 
into  Jasper  Park,  a  Dominion  game 
and  forest  preserve,  we  are  fairly  in 
the  superb  country  that  makes  the 
Canadian  Rockies  dear  to  the  "See 
America  First"  traveler. 

Yellowhead  Pass,  like  Tete  Jaune 
Cache  and  all  the  Jaspers,  is  named 
for  a  Scotch  fur  trader,  Jasper 
Hawes,  who  was  here  in  1811  or 
1812  for  the  old  Northwest  Company. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  new  railroad's 
usefulness.  Not  only  does  it  allow  the 
road  to  cross  the  mountains  at  a 
maximum  hight  of  3706  feet  (the 
Canadian  Pacific  goes  5321,  the 
Santa  Fe  7421,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
8200) ,  but  it  made  possible  the  aston- 
ishing feat  of  building  a  road  over 
the  Rockies  with  maximum  grades  of 
0.5  per  cent  westward  (six  inches  in 
a  hundred  feet)  and  0.7  per  cent 
eastward  (eight  and  a  half  inches 
per  hundred  feet).  Like  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  which  has  practically 
the  same  advantages,  the  road  fol- 
lows in  general  the  route  first  located 
by  the  Dominion  Government  in  the 
seventies.  It  was  intended  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  but  it  was  then 
pretty  far  north  to  seem  feasible, 
and  the  more  southerly  route  was 
chosen,  tho  it  led  at  first  to  grades  of 
4.4  per  cent  and  even  now,  after  new 
engineering  exploits,  is  burdened 
with  a  maximum  of  2.2  per  cent,  and 
the  better  pass  was  left  to  this  cen- 
tury for  utilization. 

Once  over  the  Continental  divide, 
we  begin  to  follow  down  the  Eraser 
River.  Mt.  Robson,  whose  13,067-foot 


peak,  the  highest  in  Canada,  is  pic- 
tured on  the  cover  of  thife  number,  is 
in  view  for  nine  miles  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  if  well-intentioned  meddlers 
in  Eastern  Canada  do  not  succeed  in 
getting  its  name  changed  to  Edith 
Cavell  Mountain,  Mt.  Robson  will  re- 
main the  glory  of  the  railroad. 

The  most  difficult  construction 
work  came  not  in  the  Rockies,  but 
down  thru  the  Thompson  and  Eraser 
River  Canyons,  which  carry  the  line 
southwest  into  Vancouver.  The  milky 
green  streams  rush  along  between 
precipitous  and  weirdly  configured 
rock  walls  for  many  miles.  There  are 
numerous  tunnels,  and  the  cliffs  that 
are  not  tunneled  are  sufficiently 
threatening.  One  tunnel  stood  se- 
renely for  eight  months  and  then 
simply  slid  off — roof  and  side — into 
the  river  below!  The  construction 
gangs  tackled  what  was  left,  leveled 
it  off,  and  now  there  is  open  track. 
Twelve  miles  from  Vancouver  the 
track  joins  that  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, and  for  the  present  trains  enter 
Vancouver  by  the  borrowed  route. 

But  Canada  has  already  two  trans- 
continental lines,  the  old  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  new  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  -  National  Transcontinental 
Railway  system.  Does  it  need  an- 
other? To  the  bald  question  the  an- 
swer is  probably,  "No — not  yet."  But 
it  is  worth  noting  just  what  the  new 
line  offers  Canada.  In  two  sections 
new  country  is  being  opened. 

One  is  in  the  great  waste  of  New 
Ontario.  For  150  miles  west  of  Sud- 
bury the  road  runs  thru  mineral 
country  with  nickel,  copper  and  iron, 
(chiefly  magnetite  ore).  The  nickel 
deposits  in  the  Sudbury  district  are 
the  greatest  known  in  the  world. 
There  is  enough  iron  along  the  line 
between  Sudbury  and  Winnipeg,  it 
is  estimated,  to  make  53,000,000  tons 
of  steel.  In  the  form  of  80-pound  rails 
that  would  build  over  one  hundred 
four-track  railroads  between  New 
York  and  Chicago.  For  250  miles  be- 
yond the  mineral  belt  the  road  runs 
thru  the  "clay  belt,"  where  the  deep 
clay  soil  produces  phenomenal  ber- 
ries, fruits  and  vegetables  and  will 
support  a  large  farming  population 
when  it  is  cleared.  Meanwhile  there 
is  a  tremendous  store  of  timber. 
There  are  said  to  be  10,000,000  cords 
of  pulpwood  tributary  to  the  line — 
enough  to  make  7,500,000  tons  of 
news  print — which  would  keep  the 
New  York  Times  going,  at  its  pres- 
ent circulation,  for  205  years. 

On  the  other  part  of  the  system, 
in  British  Columbia,  the  promise  of 
development  is  similar — but  the  fig- 
ures are  larger.  For  instance,  the 
stand  of  commercial  timber  in  the 
province  is  estimated  at  400,000,- 
000,000  feet!  There  are  great  min- 


eral values,  and  along  the  river  val- 
leys one  finds  good  farm  and  fruit 
lands. 

But  the  important  thing  about  this 
British  Columbia  line  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a  new  outlet  for  the  prairie. 
While  the  new  line  swings  far  to  the 
north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  its 
mileage  between  Winnipeg  and  Van- 
couver is  only  116  miles  greater  than 
the  old,  and  as  we  have  said,  the 
grades  are  incomparably  better.  The 
Parliamentary  Special,  which  ran 
from  Quebec  to  Vancouver  in  Octo- 
ber to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
route,  was  a  fifteen-car  train,  weigh- 
ing, including  the  engine,  1200  tons. 
One  locomotive — and  that  not  of  the 
most  powerful  classification — took 
the  train  over  the  mountains  at 
thirty  or  forty  miles  per  hour. 

Canadian  Northern  men  are  very 
proud  of  that,  and  travelers  who  re- 
member the  two  engines  puffing 
away  with  a  shorter  train  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  will  appreciate 
their  satisfaction.  The  Canadian 
Northern  can  haul  thru  the  moun- 
tains freight  trains  that  are  long 
enough  to  pay,  and  can  therefore 
offer  shippers  of  the  Western  prai- 
rie provinces  rates  that  will  make  it 
desirable  to  send  their  produce  to 
Vancouver  instead  of  Port  Arthur  or 
Duluth.  Of  course  the  route  for  grain 
from  Vancouver  is  via  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Liverpool.  Vancouver  is 
never  closed  to  navigation;  the  lake 
elevators  are  stuffed  full  of  storage 
wheat  all  winter.  Edmonton  is  773 
miles  from  Vancouver,  1261  miles 
from  Fort  William — the  rail  haul  is 
cut  by  a  third.  Vancouver,  which 
has  rather  too  hopeful  visions  of 
being  a  200,000,000-bushel  wheat 
port  and  already  has  a  1,350,000- 
bushel  government  elevator,  expects 
to  receive  shipments  from  points  as 
far  east  as  Moose  Jaw  in  southern 
Saskatchewan.  That  is  probably  too 
much  to  expect,  but  the  crops  of  Al- 
berta alone  were  worth  nearly  $70^- 
000,000  this  year,  and  all  of  Alberta, 
once  the  mountain  barrier  is  dis- 
counted, is  naturally  tributary  to 
Puget  Sound. 

The  Canadian  Northern,  in  a  word, 
is  the  natural  route  for  the  exchange 
of  lumber,  grain  and  manufactured 
imports  between  the  Western  and 
particularly  the  Northwestern  prai- 
rie country  and  Europe  and  the  East. 
Its  grades  give  it  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  the  Canadian  Pacific; 
its  choice  of  an  established  port, 
Vancouver,  gives  it  an  advantage 
over  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  route 
to  Prince  Rupert.  Something  is  bound 
to  happen  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  eastern  route.  The  newest 
transcontinental  is  going  to  serve 
Canada  both  ways. 


THE      WORLD      OVER 


An  African  Elephant  Hunt 

The  honor  of  obtaining  the  record 
pair  of  elephant  tusks  in  the  Mount 
Kenya  region  of  British  East  Africa, 
a  "land  of  promise  to  the  elephant 
hunter,"  belongs  to  a  woman.  It  was 
Mrs.  Carl  E.  Akeley  who  braved  the 
dangerous  country  of  the  Wakikuyu 
and  followed  the  hunt  thru  the  jungles, 
"up  and  down  the  slippery  trails  worn 
in  places  by  the  passing  of  generations 
of  elephants  into  giant  stairways"  and 
in  the  dismal  bamboo  forests,  until  thru 
the  mist  the  hunters  finally  spotted 
■"the  indistinct  outline  of  the  great, 
rounded  back  of  a  'big  un.'  " 

"We  crept  carefully  forward."  says 
Mr.  Carl  Akeley  in  his  description  of 
the  hunt  in  the  American  Museum 
Journal,  "to  within  forty  feet  of  where 
the  giant  stood.  Breathlessly  we  wait- 
ed until,  as  he  moved  slowly  forward, 
there  came  into  view  a  splendid  pair 
of  tusks,  followed  by  the  massive  head 
and  great,  flapping  ears  of  the  best 
elephant  we  had  seen.  Bibi,  as  the  na- 
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tives  called  Mrs.  Akeley,  raised  her  rifle 
and  with  steady  aim  placed  a  bullet 
in  just  the  right  place. 

"The  news  of  a  kill  spreads  rapidly 
among  the  native  Wandorobo  hunters, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  had  gathered 
from  all  quarters.  Little  camps  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  scattered  all 
about  the  place,  while  over  each  fire 
festoons  of  elephant  'biltong'  were  be- 
ing cured  for  the  future.  The  killing  of 
an  elephant  is  a  blessing  to  these  poor 
wretches. 

"Finally  six  days  had  past,  six 
days  of  exhausting,  disagreeable  work; 
but  the  skin,  reduced  by  shaving  to  half 
its  original  weight,  and  thoroly  salted, 
had  been  made  into  three  oblong  pack- 
ages and  firmly  lashed  to  long  poles, 
ready  for  the  porters,  four  or  more  for 
each  load,  to  begin  their  heart-breaking 
journey  out  of  the  forest." 

But  meantime  the  gun-bearers  had 
been  scouting  for  more  elephants  and 
brought  the  news  that  they  had  found 
a  herd  only  two  miles  from  camp.  Luck 
was  with  the  hunters  again  here,  for 
they  succeeded  in  tracking  the  game 
and  Mrs.  Akeley  surpassed  her  pre- 
vious shot  by  bringing  down  the  big- 
gest prize  of  all— with  tusks  nineteen 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and 
eight  feet  ten  inches  long,  right  and 
left  weighing,  respectively,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds — the  record  elephant  for 
a  woman. 


A  Railroad  on  End 
The  rack  road  up  Mt.  Pilatus,  one  of 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
in  Switzerland,  is  said  to  have  the 
steepest  grade  of  any  road  in  the  world 
not  operated  by  cables.  Rising  from 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Lucerne,  it 
ascends  6998  feet  up  the  mountainside 
to  the  summit. 

The  railroad  starts  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  1450  feet  above  sea  level  and 
climbs  5400  feet  in  a  distance  of  15,- 
150  feet  to  the  top.  The  grade  at  the 
station  of  Alpnachstad  is  36°.  At  no 
place  is  it  less  than  19°,  and  in  some 
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it  is  as  much  as  48°,  or  more  than  half 
a  right  angle. 

The  roadbed  is  built  thruout  of  solid 
masonry,  capped  with  granite  flag- 
stones. The  ties  are  steel  channel  bars, 
anchored  to  the  masonry  with  U  shaped 
bolts  every  three  feet.  The  rails  mere- 
ly support  the  weight  of  the  train.  The 
rack  bars  are  set  on  edge,  so  that  the 
cogs  are  vertical — an  arrangement 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
steepest  grades  cog-wheels  would  have 
a  tendency  to  climb  out  of  any  hori- 
zontal rack. 

Engine  and  car  are  built  on  a  single 
frame.  The  boiler,  six  feet  long,  is 
placed  crosswise  of  the  track,  so  that 
the  water  level  in  it  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed on  the  grades.  The  speed  is  a  lit- 
tle more  than  three  feet  a  second,  or 
about  two  miles  an  hour.  Thirty-two 
passengers    is    the   maximum   capacity. 
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Easy  Electroplating 
An  almost  absurdly  simple  and  easy 
method  of  electroplating,  in  which  not 
only  the  plating-bath  but  all  external 
sources  of  electricity  are  dispensed 
with,  was  devised  by  an  English  inves- 
tigatoi%  A.  Rosenberg. 

The  plating  is  carried  out  simply 
by  rubbing  on  the  article  to  be  plated 
a  powder  moistened  with  water.  The 
Rosenberg  process  is  a  refinement  of 
the  old  contact  method  in  which  the 
metal  to  be  coated  was  immersed  in  an 
electrolyte,  containing,  for  example,  a 
silver  solution  In  contact  with  this 
metal  a  more  electropositive  one  was 
placed,  also  dipping  into  the  electrolj'te. 
This  metal,  usually  zinc,  past  into  solu- 
tion, and  an  electric  current  was  gen- 
erated which  deposited  the  silver  on 
the  less  electropositive  metal. 

In  the  English  process  the  electro- 
positive metal  is  employed  in  the  form 
of  a  fiine  powder,  and  generally  mag- 
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nesium  is  used.  This  is  mixed  with  a 
metallic  salt  or  with  the  powdered 
metal  it  is,  desired  to  plate-out,  and 
ammonium  sulphate  or  some  other  am- 
monium salt.  In  order  to  plate  a  piece 
of  metal  the  powder  is  moistened  with 
water  and  rubbed  over  its  surface  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  brush. 
By  this  means  adherent  and  bright  de- 
posits are  obtained  in  about  one  «iin- 
ute,  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  de- 
pending upon  the  time  employed  and 
the  quantity  of  powder  used. 

The  magnesium,  being  strongly  elec- 
tropositive, reacts  with  the  moist  elec- 
trolyte, and  goes  into  solution,  causing 
the  metal  to  be  plated-out  upon  the 
metallic  surface  which  is  being  rubbed. 
In  other  words,  each  particle  of  the 
powdered  magnesium  may  be  said  to 
function  as  a  minute  anode.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  electroplating  is  to  plate 
a  substance  upon  itself.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  the  English  process  this  diffi- 
culty does  not  occur. 

The  process  is  certainly  ingenious, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  found  useful  for 
small  work,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
enter  into  competition  with  ordinary 
electroplating  for  large  work  or  for  ir- 
regular articles.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
employed  in  cases  where  heavy  coat- 
ings of  metal  are  required,  because  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  rub  the 
powder  on  evenly  enough  to  obtain  uni- 
form and  thick  deposits. 


Building  a  Schoolhouse 

The  boys  of  the  Manual  Training 
Department  of  the  Central  Grade 
School  at  Klamath  .Falls,  Oregon,  are 
busy  erecting  their  own  building.  This 
novel  innovation  in  the  curriculum  has 
been  recently  instigated,  but  it  is 
working  out  very  successfully  and  in- 
cidentally proving  a  substantial  econ- 
omy in  the  department's  expense  bud- 
get. 

The  new  building,  made  necessary  by 
this  year's  increased  enrollment,  is  be- 
ing erected  adjacent  to  the  main  build- 
ing. It  is  a  frame  structure,  25  by  45 
feet  ground  measure,  and  16  feet  high. 

Most  of  the  work  was  marked  and 
laid  out  by  the  instructor;  but  the  as- 


sembling has  all  been  done  by  the 
youngsters,  about  twenty  in  number. 
Scorning  the  use  of  scaffold  or  plat- 
form, they  wriggle  up  the  studding  and 
over  the  rafters  like  so  many  monkeys, 
presenting  a  most  unique  and  amusing 
spectacle. 

The  interest  of  these  juvenile  car- 
penters in  their  work  is  decidedly 
marked.  Instead  of  going  off  to  play  at 
the  hour  of  dismissal,  they  stay  "on  the 
job"  with  a  strong  disregard  of  union 
hours,  until  sent  home  by  the  instruc- 
tor at  supper  time. 


in  the  same  way,  provided  these  are 
given  as  gifts. 

Rolled  and  canned  music  is  such  a 
comparative  novelty  that  the  people 
have  not  as  yet  realized  that  it  is  in 
all  essentials  as  worthy  of  public  sup- 
port and  distribution  as  a  book.  For 
anything  that  diffuses  popular  educa- 
tion or  elevates  public  taste  is  primarily 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
munity. 

And  when  the  time  comes — as  it 
surely  will — when  no  home  will  be  com- 
plete without  its  own  moving  picture 
outfit,  then  the  art  that  is  destined  to 
rank  with  printing  in  its  educational 
and  inspirational  value,  must  likewise 
be  furnished  free  to  the  individual  by 
the  community. 

Won't  those  be  the  great  days,  tho, 
when  you  can  go  around  the  corner  af- 
ter supper  to  the  public  library  and 
bring  home  to  the  expectant  family  the 
latest  volumes  by  Bergson,  Wells  and 
Harold  Bell  Wright  (perhaps),  to- 
gether with  a  couple  of  Caruso  records, 
a  Paderewski  Minuet  roll,  and  a  six- 
reel  complete  life  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt acted  bv  himself? 


Other  Cities  Please  Copy 

St.  Louis  is  going  to  try  a  new  ex- 
periment. Music  rolls  are  to  be  circu- 
lated free  to  the  public  at  the  public 
library.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
several  thousand  of  player-pianos  in  St. 
Louis,  and  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  musical  human  nature  knows 
that  every  one  of  their  owners  is  tired 
of  playing  some  of  his  pieces  and  these 
he  would  gladly  exchange  for  new  ones. 
As  the  library  has  no  appropriation  to 
establish  such  a  department,  the  music 
rolls  must  be  supplied  at  first  by  the 
player-piano  owners  themselves.  But  it 
is  morally  certain  that  when  the  ex- 
periment proves  a  success  the  city  will 
feel  justified  in  financing  the  whole 
plan,  keeping  its  own  stock  of  rolls  on 
hand  for  circulation. 

Librarian  Bostwick  has  also  signified 
his  willingness  to  accept  phonograph 
records  to  be  cataloged  and  distributed 


Uncle  Sam's  Signature 
Imagine  one  man  devoting  all  his 
time  to  signing  checks !  That  is  what 
Frank  J.  F.  Thiel,  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  was  called 
upon  to  do  in  his  official  capacity.  For 
with  the  stint  of  500,000  checks  a  year 
before  him  he  found  time  for  prac- 
tically nothing  else. 

Recently,  however,  a  check-signing 
machine  has  been  installed  in  the 
Treasury  and  Mr.  Thiel's  efficiency  at 
that  particular  task  increased  more 
than  3000  per  cent.  One  hundred  checks 
in  fifty-four  seconds  is  his  present  rate. 
That  means  6666  signatures  in  an 
hour,  and  64,662  in  a  seven-hour  work- 
ing day.  Signed  by  hand  a  good  day's 
work  would  be  about  2000. 


Harris  &  Ewing 


THE   MAN   WHO   SIGNS   500,000    CHECKS    A   YEAR 


WAS  THE  DOCTOR  RIGHT  ? 

SOME    INDEPENDENT   OPINIONS 


IN  our  issue  of  November  29,  we 
asked  our  readers  to  give  their  opin- 
ions on  the  propriety  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Chicago  physician,  who,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parents,  decided 
not  to  operate  upon  a  baby  who  was 
born  in  the  hospital  badly  malformed 
in  body  and  presumably  defective  in 
mind.  An  operation  might  have  pro- 
longed its  life,  but  the  baby,  being 
unable  to  assimilate  food,  died  six 
days  after  birth. 

The  grand  jury  of  Independent  read- 
ers to  whom  we  submitted  the  case 
return  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  letters 
commending  the  doctor's  course  in 
letting  the  crippled  baby  die  are  four 
times  as  many  as  those  that  condemn 
him  and  hold  that  every  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate  child  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. The  doctors,  who  are  regarded  by 
some  as  hard-hearted  scientists,  are 
divided  in  opinion,  but  the  clergymen, 
who  are  accused  of  being  rigid  moral- 
ists or  soft-hearted  sentimentalists, 
are  almost  unanimous.  Every  letter 
except  one  bearing  a  minister's  name 
answers  our  question,  "Was  the  doctor 
right?"  by  a  "Yes."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Ethical  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society 
recommends  the  expulsion  of  the  doc- 
tor, not,  as  might  have  been  imagined, 
for  his  action  in  this  doubtful  case,  but 
for  "advertising  himself"  by  per- 
mitting his  name  to  be  used  in  a  news- 
paper account  and  being  photographed 
for  a  motion  picture  weekly,  which  at 
the  worst  is  not  a  question  of  ethics  at 
all,  but  merely  a  violation  of  trade 
union  rules. 

We  can  only  quote  from  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  letters  received  and 
of  these  only  a  few  sentences  to 
bring  out  the  many  different  argu- 
ments and  points  of  view.  The  quota- 
tions do  not,  therefore,  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  character  of  the 
whole  letters,  which  are  often  long 
and  thoro  discussions  of  the  questions. 
Most  of  those  who  think  the  doctor  did 
right  in  this  case  are  careful  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  abuses  and  recom- 
mend some  sort  of  a  commission  of 
experts  to  pass  on  doubtful  cases.  Al- 
most all  who  mention  it,  repudiate 
with  abhorrence  the  suggestion  that 
the  aged  and  incurable  adults  should 
be  relieved  of  life  by  euthanasia. 

We  quote  first  from  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy  at 
Yale,  the  author  of  National  Vitality 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  on  Public  Health: 

So  far  as  I  have  boon  ablo  to  got  at  the 
faofs,  I  may  say  that  I  ompliatioally  ap- 
prove cf  the  attitudo  of  the  inothor  and 
tho  physirian.  Of  tho  many  quostions  in- 
volved, the  important  one  is  the  eugenic 
<luestion.  In  fact  the  chief  sifrnificance  of 
this  event  lies  in  the  recognition  that  the 
vitality  of  the  human  race  must  bo  duly 
consi(hM-ed.  Tho  fact  that  the  incident  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  thruout  the 
country  shows  that  this  eugenic  i(h^a  is  a 
n(>\v  (Uio.  Only  new  ideas  ar(>  startling.  I 
hope  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  he  a 


commonplace  that  the  interests  of  the  race 
ai'e  paramount.  When  that  time  comes,  not 
ouly  will  defective  babies  be  allowed  to  die 
a  natural  death,  but  they  will,  for  tho  most 
part,  cease  being  born.  Iiivixt;  FlSilER 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

From  the  Biologist  in  Charge  of 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  one  of  our  foremost  authori- 
ties on  heredity  we  have: 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  not  only  biolog- 
ically wise,  but  normally  right  from  the 
highest  ethical  standards,  to  make  n(,  ef- 
fort to  preserve  the  life  of  the  Chicagf) 
baby  referred  to  in  your  editorial  "Was 
the  Doctor  Right?"  According  to  the  de- 
tailed reports  in  tho  newspapers  the  con- 
genital malformations  in  this  case  were  of 
so  extreme  a  character  as  to  make  it  cer- 
tain to  any  person  of  competent  biological 
training  that  this  infant  could  never  de- 
velop into  anything  even  approaching  a 
normal  human  being,  even  granting  that 
its  life  could  have  been  saved  by  oi)eration, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  doubtful. 
This  and  like  cases,  however,  should  be  re- 
garded each  on  its  own  individual  merits 
and  not  be  made  the  basis  of  far-reaching 
generalizations.  Raymond    Pearl 

Orono,  Maine 

The  head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  Columbia  and  professor 
of  the  History  of  Civilization  draws  this 
distinction  between  mental  and  phys- 
cal  incapacity: 

MENTAL   CAPACITY   THE   TEST 

Since  Richard  III,  as  Shakespeare  por- 
trays him,  became  a  malcontent  and  enemy 
of  the  human  race  because  he  had 
"Been  sent  into  this  breathing  world  scarce 

half  made  up," 
the  question  of  letting  the  defective  baby 
live  or  die  has  been  debated  but  not  acted 
on  in  the  modern  world.  In  the  ancient 
world  it  was  acted  on  without  debate.  Each 
plan  has  been  incomplete  and  ineffective. 
There  should  be  a  legal  and  careful  deter- 
mination of  tho  kind  and  degree  of  in- 
capacity. The  idiotic  child  should  merci- 
fully be  allowed  to  die.  The  child  with  a 
good  brain,  however  crippled  otherwise, 
should  be  saved. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings 

New  York  City 

The  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Sta- 
tion for  Experimental  Evolution  and 
of  the  Eugenics  Records  Office  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  for 
years  devoted  himself  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  the 
influence  of  defectives  on  society: 

Man  is  a  social  species ;  in  successful 
social  species  the  functions  of  tho  indi- 
vidual must  be  subordinated  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  race.  If,  with  the  best 
knowledge  available,  a  wise  and  conscien- 
tious surgeon  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
surgical  interference  in  a  case  will  be  to 
the  detriment  of  society,  such  interference 
en  his  part  would  be  anti-social.  If  the 
progress  of  surgery  is  to  bo  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  race  (and  incidentally,  as 
in  this  case,  to  the  artificial  preservation 
of  those  whom  the  operation  of  natural 
agencies  tends  to  eliminate)  it  may  con- 
ceivably destroy  the  race.  Shortsighted 
they  who  would  unduly  restrict  the  opera- 
tion of  what  is  one  of  Nature's  greatest 
racial   blessings — death. 

C.   B.   Davenport 

Cold  lS!priiiff  Uarhor.  N.  Y. 

The  letter  from  which  we  quote  be- 
low the  closing  sentence  brings  out  a 
point  which  many  others  refer  to: 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  whole  country 
should  be  so  shaken,  almost  hysterical,  over 


the  death  of  a  babe  never  consciously  alive, 
and  so  callous  to  the  degradation  and  short- 
ening of  life  in  conditions  that  might  be 
remedied ;  to  the  thousands  of  needless 
deaths  and  tens  of  thousands  of  prevent- 
able accidents ;  trt  the  millions  of  victims 
of  war  to  which  we  give  only  a  languid  in- 
terest. H.  E.  Warner 

Washington,  D.  C. 

As  to  the  one-eyed,  one-eared  babies 
born,  that  Nature  wotild  not  permit  lo  live 
but  for  medical  intervention,  how  can  any- 
one possest  of  a  drop  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  desire  that  such  should  survive? 
Handicapped  from  birth  to  death,  what 
but  pain,  shame,  humiliation  and  distress 
awaits   them. 

To  cant  about  the  sacredness  of  human 
life  in  the  present  cataclysmic  waste  of 
the  most  fit  in  Europe,  and  talk  of  "pre- 
paredness" for  the  same  result  here,  is  too 
hypocritical    and    ridiculous. 

Edward  Berwick 

Pacific   Grove,   California 

Will  Providence  be  inexorably  offended 
if  we  do  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  save 
the  life  of  a  hopeless  idiot?  Is  it  true  that 
the  wrath  of  God  will  overtake  us  if  we 
attempt,  for  instance,  to  limit  the  multi- 
plication of  the  .luke  family?  When  men 
finally  got  up  their  courage  sufficiently  to 
make  a  decided  effort  to  control  the  work- 
ings of  natural  law.  they  found  that  the 
earth  did  not  open  and  swallow  them. 
The  creation  of  modern  civilization  was 
the     result. 

We  are  breaking  away  from  the  mediae- 
val conception  of  God  as  a  stern  and  arbi- 
trary despot.  We  are  growing  into  the 
larger  conception  of  God  as  the  Father, 
whose  love  is  infinite  toward  his  children, 
which  is  simply  .lesus"  view.  We  believe 
that  our  intelligent,  honest,  sincere  at- 
tempts at  improvement,  instead  of  being 
contrary  to,  are  fundamentally  in  harmony 
with    God's   purposes. 

Walter  B.  Brock 

Auburn,  New   York 

Why  shall  not  humanity,  of  which  the 
child  is  a  minute  part,  be  permitted  to  say 
thru  its  medical  representatives.  "This  little 
creature  is  a  step  backward  in  the  progress 
of  the  race.  Not  only  will  it  be  unable  to 
bear  its  own  buiden.  but  it  will  ever  be  a 
load  on  its  i)areuts.  and  after  them,  should 
it  live,  on  a  community  which  already  is 
burdened  with  the  unfortunate  who  are  al- 
ways with  us.  A  natural  death  is  its 
natural   right." 

Edward   G.  Clapham 

Fulton.  Xcw  York 

THE   EFFECT   ON    CIVILIZATION 

The  Professor  of  History  in  Texas 
Christian  University  sends  us  a  long 
and  well  considered  analysis  of  the 
case  from  which,  however,  we  can  only 
quote  the  final  sentences: 

In  tho  long  run.  the  issue  is:  Which 
civilization  would  be  the  most  efficient,  the 
one  with  or  the  one' without  the  distorted 
lives  which  are  in  the  balance?  Sentiments 
are  not  to  be  despised — they  are  to  be 
evaluated  and  cultivated,  so  that  they  may 
help  in  conquering  the  world  and  subduing 
it.  As  to  the  general  eft'ect  on  men  of  so- 
ciety's preservation  of  idiots  in  order  to 
avoid  tho  act  of  killing  them,  or  tho  con- 
tributory negligence  of  allowing  them  to 
die.  this  is  an  ajijieal  to  our  experience. 
I  always  think  of  a  groat,  sixteen-year-old 
product  of  this  deluded  moral  .scruple,  in 
a  family  across  the  street  from  my  board- 
ing place  in  a  Colorado  town.  Until  I  die. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  effect  it  always  had 
upon  my  spirits  to  see  this  grear.  over- 
grown idiot  go  thru  his  horrible  contor- 
tions, mouth  open,  palate  gone,  as  he 
leaned  over  the  yard  fence  and  stared  into 
the  sun.  M.   M.   Knight 

Fort  Worth.  Texas 
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A  small  advertisement  can  tell  you  the  one 
thing  that  makes  all  paint  better  paint. 
This  one  thing  is 


But  if  you  want  to  know  why  Zinc  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  good  paint,  you 
must  send  for — and  read — this  book,  "  Your 

Move,'' 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For   big   contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Series  Q,  European  Architectare 

From   the  earliest  times 

through  the  Renaissance 

Edited  by  Professors  Pope,  Chase  and  Post 

o£  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,   Harvard. 

80c.  per  hundred.       50  samples  25c. 

Send  5c.   for  descriptive  cataloifue, 

University  Prints,  139  Stoart  St.,  Boston 


Book  on  Law' Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  ITl-pagre  book 

on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 

a  vital  and  inspiring  message  to  every  ambitious 
man.  Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
the  law  trained  man.  Find  out  hov?  you  can  leam 
from  mastiTS  cf  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 
No  obliiratiuns.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

Writ  A  Tftrt  av— ""^^  while  we  are  makintr  a 
•■'■'I'-  m.\j%X4Xj     special  reduced  price  offer, 

American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 
2401     Manhattan  Bldg^ Chicago,  lllinoja 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  Increases  his  self-respect 
and  malies  him  a  more  useful  niemhor  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  liiraself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  liim  in 
his  old  age.  Xhis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  liy  the  H<ime  Life 
Insuraiioe  Company  of  New  Yorl;.  Tliis  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  he  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample    policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INStTBANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 

256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


I F.  A.  Rlngler  Co.  | 

I  DESIGNING  j 

I  PHOTO  -ENGRAVING  | 
I  AND    ELECTROTYPING  i 


I  21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to  | 
I  26  and  28  Park  Place  | 
I  NEW  YORK  ■ 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date,  business  man;  tiiey  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
new?  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE.  INC.         106-1 10 Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Gty 


Mr.  Klein,  who  as  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  has  had  large  experience  with 
the  defective  classes,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  ask  further :  is  it  right  or  wrong  to 
execute  people  for  crime,  to  incarcerate 
for  life  "the  habitual  criminal,"  to  steril 
ize  the  feeble-minded  and  insane,  or  per- 
manently segregate  them,  etc.  And  I  pre- 
sume that  by  right  is  meant  that  which 
makes  for  the  bettering  of  the  life  of  man. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  choice  between  two 
principles,  one  right,  the  other  wrong.  It 
is  rather  a  question  of  the  order  of  im- 
portance among  a  number  of  principles,  all 
of  them  valid.  Such  principles  are,  for  ex- 
ample :  1.  The  recognition  of  the  supreme 
value  of  human  life  as  an  absolute  essen- 
tial for  the  progress  of  society.  2.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  sympathy  and 
love  as  the  great  factors  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  3.  The  recognition  of  the  com- 
petence of  science  to  appraise  facts  and 
make  just  inferences ;  and  the  duty  of  so- 
ciety to  profit  by  the  advice  of  science  as 
it    profits    by    sympathy    and    self-love. 

What  shall  be  the  order  in  which  these 
principles  shall  be  applied?  This  must  be 
determined  by  the  particular  facts  in  the 
case,  as  interpreted  by  competent  opinion, 
and  above  all  it  must  be  determined  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  age. 

Philip  Klein 

Aeit'  York  City 

The  human  body,  we  are  told,  is  the 
temple  of  the  living  God.  Such  a  body  as 
that  of  the  babe  in  question  would  be  a 
poor  receptacle  for  the  indwelling  Holy 
Spirit.  Holy  Writ  teaches  that  we  should 
eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
As  a  Christian  and  a  Socialist  I  believe 
most  sincerely  in  that  doctrine,  and  hope 
the  day  of  the  parasite,  who  eats  his 
bread  without  earning  it,  will  soon  pass, 
whether  he  be  mentally  or  physically  in- 
competent  or  not. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Howell 

Orlando,  Florida 

WHY    PROLONG    SUFFERING? 

The  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Wisconsin  holds  that  the 
course  adopted  was  dictated  by  mercy: 

One  can  but  marvel  at  that  civilizatioa 
that  is  merciful  to  a  suffering  animal,  but 
prolongs  as  far  as  possible  the  agony  of 
those  who  are  hopelessly  ill  or  injured. 
If  we  love  our  friends  or  relatives,  why 
should  we  wish  them  to  suffer  needlessly? 
Such  a  principle  could  have  originated  only 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  had  no  life  but 
the  present,  and  to  whom  physical  death 
was    the   end   of   all    things. 

These  questions  are  largely  a  matter  of 
the  age  in  which  they  present  themselves. 
What  is  wrong  today  by  the  weight  of  uni- 
versal opinion,  will  be  riglit  in  the  con- 
ception of  our  descendants.  If  this  case 
had  come  up  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  it 
undoubtedly  did  come  up  many,  many 
times,  death  would  have  followed  birth  be- 
cause there  was  no  known  way  of  prevent- 
ing  such   an   outcome. 

Science  has  divinely-given  rights,  but 
these  rights  are  only  for  good  and  merci- 
ful ends,  and  cannot  rightly  be  exercized 
to  prolong  human  misery  needlessly,  or 
to  cause  unnecessary  suffering. 

Benjamin  Walker  Saunders 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin 

Several  of  the  letters  can  hardly  be 
read  without  tears,  for  they  come  from 
some  who  wish  for  themselves  or  their 
dependents  that  their  doctor  had  acted 
as  the  Chicago  doctor  did.  A  minister, 
whose  name  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
reveal,  writes  of  a  "backward"  child 
of  his  who  at  the  age  of  ten  was  taken 
with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease 
from  which  only  surgery  could  save  it. 
The  father  and  mother  decided  against 
an  operation,  but  the  physicians  over- 
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ruled    them    and    they    consented    to 
their  lifelong  regret. 

The  child  lived.  The  "backwardness"  has 
not  mended.  We  accepted  the  care.  We  are 
now  facing  that  care  multiplied.  Shall  we 
give  up  that  calling  to  which  I  once  thought 
I  was  called  that  we  may  care  for  the 
child  while  we  live?  Or  shall  we  put  the 
child  in  an  institution,  where  good  doctors 
tell  us,  the  last  ray  of  hope  will  vanish 
for  the  child,  and  where,  knowing  the  child 
as  we  do,  we  believe  it  would  die  in  a 
month  or  less  of  utter  loneliness  and  fear? 

I  love  children.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  appeals  to  me  anywhere  as  a 
child  docs.  "SulTer  the  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not !"  Do  I  need 
to  tell  you  whose  the  quotation  is?  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  tiiat  might  have 
a  meaning  rarely  if  ever  given  to  it? 

I  make  this  solemn  statement,  knowing 
its  meaning  as  I  write  it.  I  believe  that 
the  Father  was  calling  for  my  child  thru 
the  open  door  of  pain.  I  believe  that  Heaven 
is  Heaven,  where  there  is  no  more  sick- 
ness, nor  sighing,  nor  pain,  nor  death,  nor 
"backwardness"  any  more.  And  I  believe 
that  a  lot  of  surgical  operations  not  on 
children  only,  but  on  those  older,  are  no 
more  nor  less  than  forbidding  the  children 
to  go  to  Him  when  He  calls. 

A   CRIPPLED   child's  OPINION 

Here  is  another  letter  of  the  same 
sort  which  was  sent  directly  to  the 
physician: 

Dear  Doctor  Haiselden — .Tust  a  line  of 
praise  from  a  little  crippled  girl  for  your 
not  letting  that  baby  live.  I  know  God  will 
be  good  to  you,  for  I  know  how  it  is.  My 
experience  and  that  of  other  crippled  chil- 
dren is  that  our  hearts  always  ache.  We 
can't  dance  nor  play  like  other  children. 
We  are  in  every  one's  way  but  mother's, 
and  her  poor  heart  aches  with  ours.  We 
are  .iust  a  curiosity  for  people  to  look  at. 

Why  don't  those  ladies  who  are  attack- 
ing you  adopt  a  crippled  child?  I  am  tired 
of  life  at  fifteen.  What  will  become  of  me 
when  mother  dies? 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  read 
that  inspiring  book,  The  House  on 
Henry  Street,  will  need  no  introduc- 
tion to  Miss  Wald.  In  establishing  the 
nurses  settlement  in  the  congested 
district  of  New  York  she  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  a  most  useful  field  of  phi- 
lanthropy : 

The  controversy  concerning  the  Chicago 
doctor  is  not  new.  Informally  this  has  been 
discussed  for  many  years,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  my  own  experience  in  the  hospital, 
when  vivid  impressions  were  being  made. 
I  was  perplexed  and  unable  to  understand 
whether  the  physician's  oath  or  pride  in 
the  case  moved  the  doctors  to  extraordi- 
nary measures  for  prolonging  the  suffering 
of  "hoi)eless  cases." 

However,  the  inevitable  conclusion  that, 
I  think,  almost  everybody  has  come  to  is 
that  the  right  to  decide  upon  life  or  death 
cannot  be  left  to  fallible  htimun  judgment ; 
every  doctor  must,  at  some  time  iii  his  prac- 
tise, ponder  upon  the  res])onsibility  in  this. 
The  most  conscientious  may  at  times  de- 
cide from  high  ethical  reasoning  that  ex- 
tranrdiiKiry  measures  are  not  justified  in 
prolonging  life  in  a  being  who  is  destined 
to  misery  and  suffering  and  who  may  be 
a   i)ositive   menace   to   society. 

It  does  not  seem  impossible  to  some 
time  define  the  boundaries  within  which 
decision  may  be  made  according  to  high 
moral  convictions.  To  be  sure  that  they 
are  upholding  the  sanctity  and  traditions 
of  this  priestly  profession,  the  doctors 
ought  to  take  it  up  frankly,  if  necessary 
boldly,  and  confer  with  serious  social 
thinkers. 

Lillian  D.  Wald 

Henrtj  Street  Settlement,  New  York 

The  Professor  of  History  in  Des 
Moines  College,  like  many  other  corre- 


The  music  that 
brings  hacJ^  the  dreams 


HOW  the  memory  thrills 
at  the  music  of  the 
Steinway!  It  stirs  thoughts 
of  the  long'ago  years  when,  even 
as  now,  the  songs  of  the  heart  were 
enriched  by  its  exquisite  tones. 

Three'score  years  ago,  even  as 
now,  the  Steinway  was  the  ideal 
piano.  In  many  a  family,  the 
Steinway  which  grandmother 
played  is  today  a  cherished  pos' 
session — its  durability  a  tribute 
to  superior  craftsmanship. 


Consider  the  Steinway  as  a  gift 
to  wife  or  daughter  or  sister — an 
enduring  evidence  of  the  noblest 
sentiment.  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate.  Consider,  too, 
that  this  marvelous  piano  can 
be  conveniently  purchased  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Illustrated  literature,  describing 
the  various  styles  of  Steinway 
pianos,  will  be  sent  free,  with 
prices  and  name  of  the  Steinway 
dealer  nearest  you. 


^STEINWAY 


STEINWAY    &    SONS,    STEINWAY   HALL 

107-109     EAST     FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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THERMOMETERS 
for  every  purpose 


taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
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Don^t  Wear  a  Truss 


BROOKS'  .\PPLI.\NCE. 
the  modern  soientifie 
invention,  tbe  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious spriugs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  brokv^n  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  Xo  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  by  C.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  naaje  and 
address   today. 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  1952  State  St.,  Mar»hall,  Mich. 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

■■  ■■  I  111  ■  ■ 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  liealth  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 
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SheCLEN  SPRIMCS 


WATKINS,    N.  Y.,  ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm.  £.  Leillngwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE      YEAR 


THE  BATHS 


A  Mineral  Springs   ''Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

The   diagnostic   and    treatment    methods,    and    the  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has 
approved.      Two  of  the  Drinicing  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 

THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
Nauhcim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 
EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  NO.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Heart,  Circulatory  System  and  Kidneys; 
disorders  of  the  Nervous  System;  aflfections  of  the  Digestive  System  and  liver;  "Rheumatism",  Arthritis,  Gout, 
Obesity  and  Diabetes;  such  symptoms  as  Anaemia,  Constipation,  "Autointoxication  ',  Insomnia  and  Neuritis,  and 
derangements  of  the  Organs  of  Internal  Secretion,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  Country  or  Europe. 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exercise.      Well- 
kept  Golf  Course.     Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.     Music,  Dancing.     Tobogganing,  Skating. 
Oar  lUastrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  oar  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


It's  a  Long  Time  to  'Camp  Time,'  but- 


You   may   think   it   a   long  time   to     'camp 
really  a  very  short  time.      It  depends   how  you 
next  summer,  is  a  camp  that  will  keep  the  boy 
it    is    true.      It    is   a    long   time   to    camp-time, 
no  difficulty  in  finding  many  good  camps  which 

If,   however,   you   are  looking   for   a   camp 
looking  for  a  camp  which  is  really  a  camp  and 
the  Great  Outdoors   is   used  directly   to   develop 
trol,  to  develop  a   real  love   for   the   best  that 
strength   and   well-being — if   you   desire   a   camp 
give  your  lad  a  bully   good  time,   in   carefully 
pervision — then   you   will   need  all  the  time  you 

If  you  desire  the  first  type  of  camp,   this 
is  the  object   of   your  search,   perhaps   our   new 


time.'  So  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
look  at  it.  If  all  you  desire  for  your  son, 
arnused,    out    of    mischief,    and    well-fed,    then 

and,  when  the  season  is  at  hand,  you  will  have 
meet   with   your   requirements. 

which  will  do  more  than  that — if  you  are 
not  a  school,  a  camp  where  every  facility  of 
initiative,   self-reliance,   self-help,   and   self-con- 

Nature  can  give,  as  well  as  to  develop  physical 
that  will  do  these  things  and  at  the  same  time 

selected  companionship  and  under  trained  su- 
can  get,   for  such  camps  are  not   common. 

notice  will  not  interest  you.  If  the  second  type 
booklet   will  be  of  value. 


loth  Season 


CAMP    PENN,  Valcour  Island,  Lake  Champlain 

Charles  K.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Director.  St.  Martin's.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAK 
(Pocono  Summit  Sialion,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it 
among  the  hills  and  streams  at 
Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, 
— try  a  fortnight  in  retreat,  on 
that  8oo-acre  tract,  with  the 
"Quackers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf, 
tennis  and  garage;  no  bar  or 
dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 
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RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
Jp./     Uchnvjxu  of  tne  photoplay,  tiught  by   Arthur  I.*6dB.  Editor, 

Tub  Photoplat  AtrrnoB.      -'51-7>j</e  cataloijue  free. 
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A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
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pool.     Electric  and  Nauheimbatbs.     Booklets. 
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spondents,    cites    the    example    of    the 
ancients: 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  "pater- 
familias" inspected  the  new  born  babe  and 
decided  whether  it  was  fit  to  live.  If  not, 
the  babe  was  destroyed.  The  result  was  a 
strong  and  vigorous  race  as  long  as  the 
old  custom  was  observed.  While  we  in  the 
twentieth  century  would  hardly  advise  a 
return  to  the  old  custom  "in  toto,"  we 
believe  the  general  principle  is  right. 

S.    P.    FOGDALL 

Des  Moines,  loica 

The  publicity  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  New  Mexico  Normal  Univer- 
sity blames  the  physician  was  due 
primarily  to  a  reporter  with  an  abnor- 
mally keen  "scent  for  news"  who  got 
wind  of  the  case.  After  it  has  been 
made  a  public  sensation  in  this  way  the 
discussion  of  it  was   unavoidable. 

I  think  all  monstrosities  should  be  per- 
mitted to  die,  but  I  do  condemn  the  phy- 
sician for  making  such  a  public  ado  about 
the  matter.  He  has  done  nothing  more  than 
many  physicians  have  done,  but  done  more 
wisely ;  and  this  publicity  will  prompt  oth- 
ers less  wise  to  go  farther  in  this  matter 
than  they  should. 

Frank  H.  H,  Roberts 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 

It  is  interesting  to  see  by  what  dif- 
ferent routes  our  readers  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion.  Some  view  the  ques- 
tion from  the  sociological  standpoint, 
others  from  the  personal;  some  argue 
from  theological  grounds;  others  from 
scientific. 

"he  made  them  whole" 

Morally,  was  the  doctor  wrong?  Would 
you,  my  reader,  wish  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  fellow  being's  embarka- 
tion upon  such  a  life?  Christ  went  about 
"Doing  good,"  and  in  this  case  Christ 
could  and  might  have  caused  the  little  one 
to  live  by  the  exercise  of  his  miraculous 
power,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  He 
would  have  merely  worked  a  miracle  in 
order  simply  to  preserve  life.  He  would 
at  the  same  time  have  removed  the  entire 
physical  disability,  which  is  impossible  for 
man  to  do.  To  confer  life  with  the  maxi- 
mum chance  to  enjoy  it  is  God-like.  To 
confer  life  with  preponderating  chances  of 
its  being  devoid  of  enjoyment  is — shall  we 
not  justly  call  that  fiendish? 

E.  E.  LusK,  M.D. 

Baraboo,  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  Field  Sec- 
retary on  Provision  for  the  Feeble 
Minded,  returns  a  non-commital  an- 
swer: 

A  cardinal  principle  of  our  civilization, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  ancient  Sparta,  is 
that  of  the  preservation  as  long  as  possible 
of  every  human  life,  no  matter  how  de- 
fective nor  in  what  agony.  There  is'  a 
present  tendency  towards  some  reversion 
from  this  principle,  as  shown  by  the  pop- 
ular leaning  toward  the  sterilization  of 
the  unfit.  Between  extinction  and  steriliza- 
tion the  difference  seems  rather  of  degree 
than  of  kind.  Those  who  advocate  steriliza- 
tion must  surely  approve  of  the  course 
taken  in  this  extreme  case. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  should  not  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  one  man,  but  that  some  form 
of  collective  or  legalized  action  should  be 
required. 

Alexander  Johnson 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

The  answers  in  the  negative  are,  as 
we  have  said,  fewer,  and  they  are  also 
less  varied,  being  for  the  most  part 
absolute  condemnation  of  the  action 
on  dogmatic  grounds  as  contrary  to  the 
commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
or  arguments  as  to  the  possible  bene- 
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fit  of  such  a  life  to  the  world.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  will  indicate  their 
general  character: 

NO  !  NO  ! !  NO  ! !  !  Cod  gives  life.  God 
alone  can  say  when  he  will  take  it.  That 
was  first  degree  murder.  The  doctor 
should  hare  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  save  the  child.  Even  tho  the  mother 
did  give  her  consent,  it  must  have  been 
obtained  under  duress,  for  she  was  weak- 
ened, nervous,  sick.  She  could  not  think 
properly  for  herself.  She  was  in  dire  need 
of  some  one  to  think  for  her ;  to  think 
right  and  properly.  She  had  chosen  this 
doctor  and  HE  FAILED  HER!  Had  she 
been  allowed  to  keep  her  child,  to  nurse 
it,  care  for  it,  and  lavish  the  love  of  her 
heart  upon  it,  her  life  would  have  been 
broadened,  bettered,  purified,  for  with  such 
suffering  comes  the  purification  of  char- 
acter. 

Willie  May  Reddin 

Janesville,    Wisconsin 

"thou  SHALT  NOT  KILL" 
I  believe  that  the  fifth  commandment 
needs  no  amending.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  right  in 
guaranteeing  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  And  I  believe  that  the 
criminal  code  of  Illinois  should  be  enforced 
against  i)ersons  who  have  no  regard  for 
moral  and  statute  law. 

Paul  Kay.ser 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

If,  according  to  Emerson's  law  of  com- 
pensation, for  everything  we  have  missed 
we  have  gained  something  else,  who  knows 
but  what  this  babe — deformed  and  mal- 
formed as  it  is  said  to  have  been — might 
have  possessed  some  gift  that  would  have 
added  a  little  mite  to  the  world's  si)iritual 
or  intellectual  heritage?  We  cannot  help 
congratulating  ourselves  and  the  world  at 
large  that  in  the  past  so  utilitarian  a  stand- 
point as  regards  defective  lives  was  not 
taken.  For  we  would  then  never  have  had 
the  songs  of  Fanny  Crosby,  or  read  of  the 
wonderful  transformation  in  the  life  of 
Helen  Keller.  P.  Smith 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Professor  McElroy,  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  urges  that  to  endorse  the  deed 
would  be  "to  Australianize  our  ethics": 

The  ethics  of  the  doctor's  position  repre- 
sent the  ethics  of  Australia  and  the  savage 
world.  His  act  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
survival.  The  Australians  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  human  ladder.  On  their  lean 
island  starvation  ever  looks  them  in  the 
face.  Hence  their  peculiar  restrictions  on 
marriage  and  their  shrewd  adiustment  of 
poi)ulation  to  food  supply.  When  a  child 
is  born  among  them,  the  question  of  its 
life  is  settled  by  a  council.  If  permitted  to 
live  the  child  is  treated  kindly.  By  the 
gi'owth  of  knowledge,  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  influence  of  religion,  the 
world  has  for  ages  been  moving  away  from 
the  ethics  of  savagery.      B.  L.  McElroy. 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Dr.  Walsh,  a  Catholic  physician  well 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries 
and  other  works  on  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, condemns  the  act  of  the  Chicago 
physician  on  the  following  grounds: 

The  physician  has  assumed  the  exercize 
of  a  iiower  that  is  not  his.  Doctors  have  the 
care  of  life,  not  death.  Physicians  are  edu- 
cated to  care  for  the  health  of  their  pa- 
tients, but  so  far  at  least  as  I  know  we 
have  no  courses  in  our  medical  colleges  as 
yet  wliich  teach  how  to  judge  when  a  pa- 
tient's life  may  be  of  no  service  to  the  com- 
munity so  as  to  let  him  or  her  die  properly. 
Some  of  us  physicians  may  thank  Cod  th.it 
we  are  not  yet  tlie  licensed  executioners  of 
the  unfit  for  the  conmnniity.  and  some  of 
us  know  how  fallacious  our  judgments  are 
even  with  regard  to  the  few  things  we 
know.  Jas.  J.  Walsh 

New    York    City 
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Ressinol  Soap 

M<rui  improve  your  skin 


Many  and  many  a  girl  has  a  clear, 
healthy  complexion  todaj'  because 
some  friend  came  to  her  with  this 
sound  advice,  based  on  her  own  ex- 
perience. 

Resinol  Soap  not  only  is  delight- 
fully cleansing  and  refreshing,  but 
its  daily  use  reduces  the  tendency  to 
pimples,  offsets  many  ill-effects  of 
cosmetics,     and     gives     nature     the 


Resinol  Shaving 
Stick  also  contains  the 
Resinol  medications. 
The  discriminating 
man  appreciates  the 
way  it  soothes  his  face 
and  prevents  most 
shaving  discomforts. 
Trial  on  request. 


chance  she  needs  to  make  red,  rough 
skins  white  and  soft. 

Hands  protected  by  Resinol  Soap 
rarely  chap  or  roughen  in  winter. 
Used  for  the  shampoo,  Resinol  Soap 
helps  to  keep  the  hair  rich,  glossy 
and  free  from  dandruff. 

If  the  skin  or  scalp  is  in  bad 
shape,  through  neglect  or  improper 
treatment,  a  little  Resinol  Ointment 
should  at  first  be  used  with  the 
Resinol  Soap,  to  hasten  the  return 
to  normal  conditions. 

Resinol  Soap  and  Resinol  Ointment  are 
sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet 
goods  everywhere.  For  a  sample  of  each, 
free,  write  to  Dept.  12-B,  Resinol,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Horace  Bookwalter  Drury 

"Nowhere  can  the  reader  find  what  the 
author  of  the  present  volume  give*  him:  A 
comprehensive  history  and  appreciation  of 
the  movement,  both  scholarly  and  interest- 
ing, sympathetic,  yet  also  critical.  Econo- 
mists and  sociologists  will  be  grateful  to  him 
for  his  contribution,  and  thoughtful  readers, 
even  though  they  have  no  professional  in- 
terest in  the  subiect,  will  still  find  the  book 
well  worth  reading."— TV.    Y.  Evening  Post. 
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PRECIOUS  STONES 

The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms  is 
by  George  F.  Kunz,  whose  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Tiffany  establishment  has 
made  him  the  leading  American  author- 
ity on  precious  and  semi-precious 
stones,  as  well  as  on  cut  gems.  It  is  he 
who  has  prepared  for  a  number  of 
years  the  United  States  Government's 
annual  report  on  gems  and  minerals 
found  in  this  country.  This  magnificent 
volume  contains  chapters  on  magic 
stones,  meteorites,  stones  popularly 
used  medically,  the  virtues  of  fabulous 
stones,  concretions  and  fossils,  snake- 
stones,  the  I'eligious  use  of  various 
stones,  amulets,  ancient,  medieval, 
oriental  or  primitive,  with  various 
facts  and  fancies  about  precious  stones. 
This  makes  a  remarkable  collection  in 
a  very  curious  and  interesting  line, 
having  much  to  do  with  the  history 
of  human  superstition  and  imagina- 
tion gathered  from  many  recondite 
sources.  Not  least  in  value  to  the  reader 
are  the  many  striking  and  unfamiliar 
illustrations. 

The  Magic  of  Jewels   and  Charms,' hy  George 
F.   Kunz.   Philadelphia :   Lippincott.   $5. 

YOUTH  AND  OLD  AGE 

It  is  characteristic  of  living  things 
that  they  change  with  time  in  such 
manner  that  they  finally  reach  a  state 
in  which  the  life  processes  can  no  long- 
er continue.  The  metaphysical  and  po- 
etical speculations  on  this  theme  may 
have  brought  resignation  and  conso- 
lation, but  they  have  not  brought  un- 
derstanding. Now  it  is  the  scientist's 
turn.  In  a  dignified  and  attractive  vol- 
ume entitled  Senescence  and  Rejuven- 
escence, Professor  Charles  Manning 
Child  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
brought  together  the  results  of  years 
of  experimental  study,  of  which  his 
own  researches  form  a  considerable 
part. 

Professor  Child  defines  the  aging 
phenomena  in  general  terms,  as  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  of  the  dynamic  proc- 
esses of  the  organism,  conditioned  by 
the  accumulation  of  substances,  differ- 
entiation, and  other  changes  in  the  ma- 
terial substratum.  He  has  little  patience 
with  the  biological  theories  that  assume 
the  perpetual  youth  of  some  portion  of 
the  organism — as  "the  germ  plasm,"  for 
example.  All  living  involves  differentia- 
tion, and  differentiation  involves  senes- 
cence. To  account  for  the  cyclic  reap- 
pearance of  youth.  Dr.  Child  points  to 
the  phenomena  of  dedifferentiation, 
which  may  not  be  a  reversal  of  the 
aging  process  in  the  chemical  sense, 
but  which  is  a  regression  that  results 
in  the  reestablishment  of  the  undiffer- 
entiated condition  of  protoplasm.  Thus 
is  rejuvenescence  brought  about — an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  dynamic  process- 
es. The  young  organism  arises  from  the 
old,  and  the  young  becomes  old  again. 

Various  theories  of  senescence  are 
discussed,  as  the  accumulation  of  poi- 
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sonous  excretions,  made  familiar  chief- 
ly thru  the  work  of  Metchnikoff;  the 
exhaustion  of  some  essential  ferments; 
the  mathematical  theory  of  the  chang- 
ing ratio  of  surface  and  volume;  the 
differentiation  of  the  protoplasmic 
structure,  and  others;  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  each  theory  is  pointed  out.  A 
consideration  of  the  facts  gathered  in 
developing  these  various  theories,  how- 
ever, leads  tha  author  to  question 
whether  the  live  substance  returns  with 
each  regression  or  rejuvenation  to  ex- 
actly the  same  condition  as  that  in 
which  it  existed  in  the  previous  cycle. 
In  other  words,  he  suggests  that  there 
is  a  gradual,  progressive  senescence  of 
protoplasm  in  the  course  of  evolution. 
Such  a  senescence  would  account  for 
the  extinction  of  whole  races  of  organ- 
ism, without  reference  to  the  usual  Dar- 
winian factors  of  "struggle"  and  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  the  basis  for  progressive  mu- 
tations, in  the  sense  of  DeVries,  or  for 
the  kind  of  orthogenesis  described  by 
Osborn.  While  only  some  three  or  four 
of  the  chapters  in  this  book  are  of  di- 
rect interest  to  the  general  reader,  the 
work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
analysis  of  fundamental  biological 
problems. 

Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence,  by  Charles 
Manning  Child.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
$4. 

IRISH   RECITATIONS 

Captious  indeed  would  be  that  enter- 
tainer who,  seeking  to  regale  his  audi- 
ences with  selections  of  the  choicest 
Hibernian  flavor,  could  not  find  some- 
thing to  his  taste  in  the  five  hundred 
odd  pages  of  The  Reciter's  Treasury  of 
Irish  Verse  and  Prose,  which  has  re- 
cently made  its  appearance  here.  Rare- 
ly in  books  of  this  sort  is  the  level  of 
literary  excellence  so  high,  or  selections 
made  with  a  shrewder  eye  for  the  re- 
citer's demand  for  material  of  a  kind 
that  will  make  a  hit  with  the  average 
audience.  The  popular  note,  comic, 
tragic,  pathetic,  is  sounded  again  and 
again,  nor  are  the  editors  above  includ- 
ing a  good  bit  of  stirring  melodrama, 
wit  with  a  forceful  "punch,"  or  bois- 
terous, rollicking  fun.  There  are  ready- 
reference  indices  and  an  admirable 
critical  introduction,  which  tells  the  re- 
citer many  things  he  should  be  happy 
to  know  about  the  selections  and  their 
authors. 

The  Reciter's  Treasury  of  Irish  Verse  and 
Prose,  comp.  jind  ed.  by  Alfred  Percival 
Graves  and  Ei-nest  Pertwee.  Dutton.  $1.50. 

OUR  FRIENDS  IN  NEED 

An  unusual  and  illuminating  picture 
of  life  in  America  during  and  just  af- 
ter the  Revolution  is  that  drawn  by 
Charles  H.  Sherrill  in  French  Memories 
of  Eighteenth  Century  America.  The 
officers  and  other  gentlemen  of  France 
who  fought  in  our  battles  or  came  later 
on  official  business  left  many  and  full 
records  of  their  visits  and  in  these  sur- 


prizingly  understanding  as  well  as 
friendly  records  and  criticisms  we  see 
ourselves  as  we  appeared  to  our  bene- 
factors. The  description  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  is  of  especial  interest  and  of 
some  moment  in  connection  with  our 
present  discussion  of  preparedness.  It 
illustrates  Washington's  statement  of 
the  piteous  and  needless  waste  entailed 
by  untrained  troops.  The  French  gov- 
ernment in  sending  aid  to  the  rebel 
colonies  was  probably  as  disinterested 
as  governments  are  apt  to  be,  but  the 
soldiers  and  officers  who  risked  and  lost 
their  lives  in  our  behalf  deserve  ever- 
lasting gratitude.  Tho  the  book  is  a  his- 
tory, not  in  the  least  an  appeal,  one 
closes  it  with  the  feeling  that  since 
money  and  goods  are  all  the  return  we 
may  make  today  to  suffering  France,  it 
is  to  our  shame  if  this  return  be  not 
without  stint. 

French      Memories      of      Eighteenth      Century 
America,   by   C.    H.    Sherrill.   Scribner.    $2. 

RECORDS   OF   CIVILIZATION 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume 
in  a  series  of  researches  and  studies 
planned  to  illustrate  the  total  process 
of  the  evolution  of  the  civilization  of 
Western  Europe  from  the  early  Greeks 
down  to  modern  times,  calls  for  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  The  series.  Rec- 
ords of  Civilization,  is  edited  by  Prof. 
James  T.  Shotwell,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  collaboration  with  eight  col- 
leagues from  Columbia  and  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  including  Prof. 
Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  and  Prof.  Munroe 
Smith  of  the  department  of  law,  and 
the  seventeen  or  more  volumes  are  on 
such  varied  topics  as  The  History  of 
History,  The  Records  of  the  Jews,  Per- 
sian and  Hindu  Documents,  Early 
Medieval  Law,  The  Papacy,  The  Ex- 
pansion of  Europe,  The  Social  History 
of  Modern  England,  and  Reprisals  in 
the  History  of  International  Law. 

These  volumes  are  designed  to  be 
more  than  simple  translations  of  inter- 
esting documents,  such  as  we  have  in_ 
various  "source-books."  In  addition  to 
the  translation  of  extended  sources, 
they  will  contain  scientific  introduc- 
tions and  commentaries,  with  full 
bibliographical  guides.  If  the  introduc- 
tory essay  of  Professor  Botsford,  cover- 
ing the  first  sixty-two  pages  of  Hel- 
lenic Civilization,  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  quality  of  the  epexegetical  material 
that  is  to  appear  in  this  series,  we  may 
at  once  say  that  the  series  will  take 
rank  with  the  recetiils  and  corpora  of 
European  scholars.  It  seems  hardly  like 
overpraise  to  hail  this  project  of  Amer- 
ican scholars  as  the  beginning  of  our 
Momimenta   Historica. 

Aside  from  their  great  value  as 
works  of  reference  to  which  both  teach- 
ers and  students  will  go  for  material 
on  politics,  philosophy,  literature,  re- 
ligion, science,  social  customs,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  subjects  of  in- 
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terest  in  ancient  and  medieval  times, 
the  series  will  help  to  supply  a 
want  which  is  being  more  and 
more  keenly  felt  as  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ceases 
to  be  the  inevitable  basis  of  our  educa- 
tion. The  Loeb  Classics,  with  their 
parallel  pages  of  classical  text  and 
English  translation  have  already  made 
a  score  or  more  of  the  important  works 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  and  the 
early  middle  ages  accessible  to  English 
readers.  Prof.  Shotwell's  series  will 
greatly  extend  this  material,  incorpo- 
rating many  hitherto  untranslated  texts 
and  preserving  for  the  general  edu- 
cated public  rich  treasures  of  the  an- 
cient and  the  medieval  mind  which  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  classical  experts  in  these 
days  of  pragmatic  and  scientific  educa- 
tion. It  is  this  happy  combination  of 
respectable  popularization  and  critical 
scholarship  which  seems  to  us  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  value  of  the  series. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Hellenic 
Civilization,  we  are  confronted  by  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  From  the 
Minoan  Age  to  the  late  Roman  Repub- 
lic, every  stage  of  Hellenic  and  Hel- 
lenistic cultuj-e  is  presented.  Such  com- 
mon things  as  business  contracts,  pop- 
ular festivals,  domestic  relations,  medi- 
cal superstitions,  farming,  trading,  the 
duties  of  wives  and  housekeepers  take 
their  place  with  the  more  formal,  but 
far  less  "typical,"  extracts  on  politics, 
philosophy,  and  stately  literature  that 
usually  fill  the  pages  of  a  source-book 
on  ancient  history,  and  the  range  of  au- 
thors cited  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  variety  of  topics. 

Chapter  VIII  is  devoted  to  the 
private  and  criminal  law  of  the  fifth 
century,  B.  C. — the  private  law  repre- 
sented by  the  Gortysian  code  of  Crete, 
and  the  criminal  law  represented  by 
the  Draconian  decrees.  The  editors,  as- 
sisted by  Prof.  Munroe  Smith  and  other 
scholars,  have  given  us  a  masterly  pres- 
entation of  these  laws,  with  critical 
notes,  introduction  and  bibliography, 
making  a  chapter  not  only  intensely  in- 
teresting for  its  information  on  the 
laws  of  slavery,  divorce,  widows  and 
children,  inheritance,  adoption,  but  also 
most  gratifying  to  American  scholars 
as  an  essay  worthy  to  stand  with  the 
work  of  Biicheler,  Barest,  Reinach  and 
other  continental   scholars. 

Another  remarkable  chapter  is  that 
on  Administration,  Industry,  and  Edu- 
cation in  the  Hellenistic  Kingdoms, 
337-330  B.  C,  contributed  by  Prof.  W. 
L.  Westermann  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  This  gives  a  new  light  on 
a  period  singularly  neglected  in  our 
histories.  Most  of  the  material  is  from 
papyri  lately  discovered.  The  last  two 
chapters  of  the  book  (Science  and  In- 
vention, and  Social  Conditions)  deserve 
"honoi'able  mention"  for  the  new  and 
interesting  material  in  them — especially 
the  delightful  anthology  of  epigrams  at 
the  end,  translated  by  Prof.  William  C. 
Lawton  of  Hobart. 

Hellenic  Civilization,  ed.  by  G.  W.  Botsford 
and  E,  G.  Sihler  ''•olumbia  University  Press. 
$3.75 
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AMERICANISM 

Americanism  has  set  the  world  many  important  examples  in 

material,  intellectual  and  diplomatic  progress. 

The  New  International  Encyclopxdia  is  not  the  least  product  of 
Americanism.  Conceived  and  published  by  an  American  firm,  edited 
by  foremost  American  scholars,  it  has  been  declared  by  eminent  authori- 
ties "the  best  and  fullest  Encyclopaedia  in  existence"  for  American 
readers   and   American    interests. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE 

New   International  Encyclopaedia 


24 

Volumes 


is   now    in    course   of    publication    by 
DoDD,   Mead   &   Co.,   New   York   City 


80,000 
Subjects 


This  revision — a  matter  of  enormous  expense  and  work — could  not 
have  been  undertaken  at  a  more  opportune  time.  Recent  advances  in 
science,  arts,  engineering,  manufactures,  research,  invention,  discovery, 
etc.,  have  left  existing  reference  works  wholly  inadequate.  Important 
history  is  in  the  making,  great  political  and  social  changes  are  progress- 
ing. These  matters  receive  full,  authoritative,  impartial  treatment  in 
the   Second   Edition.     It   will  contain   about 

80,000  articles — 30,000   more  than   any   other   Standard   Encyclo- 
pxdia — due   largely   to   the  great  amount   of   matter   incorporated 

It  thus  becomes  the  only  encyclopaedia  of  the  present.  It  covers 
with  equal  tliorougliness,  all  knowledge  from  earliest  times.  This  knowl- 
edge has  been  made  easily  and  quickly  accessible  by  means  of  the  alpha- 
betical  arrangement   of  subjects. 

Its  practical  illustrations  and  maps  are  models  of  accuracy  and  fine 
workmanship. 

Printed  on  thin  paper,  the  volumes  are  as  easy  to  handle  as  a 
monthly  magazine.  The  paper  was  made  especially  for  the  Second  Edi- 
tion  and   is  opaque,   tough   and   durable. 

The  Special  Library  Edition  is  printed  on  regular  book  paper  and 
bound   in  Library  Buckram. 

This  Second  Edition  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  More  vol- 
umes will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  February  when  the  price  will  be 
materially   increased. 

Since  this  great  work  is  indispensable  if  you  would  gain  that  effi- 
ciency which   full  knowledge  imparts,  order  NOW  at  the  low  special  price. 

.,,,,,,„,  „  Write  for  this  book  todav.    Use 

An  Illustrated  3o-pagc  Book  Free    the  coupon  if  you  prefeV.   The 

book  is  interesting  of  itself  and  contains  an  outline  of  the  scope  of 
The  New  International  Encyclopxdia,  sample  illustrations,  maps,  pages 
of  text,  illustrations  of  bindings,  etc.  Send  for  it  now — it  may  be  the 
turning  point  in  your  career,  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  others. 

Most  Liberal   Terms  of  Purchase  Are  Available 

D'odd,   ]\Iead  &  Company,   Publishers 
449  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York 


DODD.  Mead  &  Company.  Publishers.  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  full  inlormation  reifanline  your  Second  Edition  of  the  New 
International  Encyclopedia,  with  details  ol  special  price,  etc. 
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Indoor  Closet 


invalids. 


More  Comfortable  Health- 
ful and   Convenient  than 
the  Out- Door  Privy 

Klim  mates  the  open  vault  and  ceus- 
pool,  breeding  places  for  germs. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house.  No  going 
out  in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
Endorsed  by  State  Boards  of  Hfalth. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWESANITARY  MFG.  CO.      160  ROWE  BIDQ.,  OrROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Wai<h9tand---Hot  and  Cold       MICH. 
Runninsr  Water  Without  Plumbing 


Save  Your  Steps 

Makes  housework  easier.  The  handy 
WHEEL  TRAY  sets  lull  meal  on  table 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porcli.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  postpaid.     Booklet  free 
Wheel  Tray  Co.,  439  W.  61st  PI..  Chicago 


P  Af^TC  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
*'^^'*"»  lines,  literary,  historical,  scientific 
and  other  material  for  club  papers,  orations, 
speeches  and  lectures.  BURE.VU  OF  RESEAEICJH, 
318    E.    5th   St.,    New   Albany,    Ind. 
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By  Your  Speech 


Be  a  forceful. convincing  speak- 
er—  overcome   timidnesa   and  "etage 
fright'  '—dominate  all  who  bear  you  with 
the  power  of  your  personality.     Be   the  man 
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jur  new  ecientific  Course  in 


Effective  Public  Speaking 

will  quickly  train  you  at  home,  by  mail,  to  speak  effectively  in 
public  — talk  before  your  club  or  lodge  — make  after  dinner 
speeches — sell  more  groods — enlarye  your  vocabulary — develop 
Be  If- confidence.  No  tiresome  exercise*— fascinating  and  simple. 
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Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  from  wiiich  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  basip' 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  atidience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in 
developing  memories  of  thousands 
of  students.  Write  today  for  copy 
of  my  book  "How  to  Remember" 
and  Copyrighted  Intensely  Interest- 
ing Memory  Test  Free,  also  how 
to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book 
"How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Henry 
Dickson, 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


MUTUALITY   IN   LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Looking  over  a  list  of  more  than  two 
hundred  life  insurance  companies 
which  have  been  organized  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  ten 
years,  one  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  practicabilil^ies  of  the  business  is 
astonished  at  the  paucity  of  mutuals 
among  them.  I  don't  think  that  there 
are  as  many  as  ten.  The  condition 
should  be  reversed.  As  I  have  observed 
on  several  occasions  in  this  place,  the 
system  of  insuring  lives  is  one  that 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  making  dividends  for  invested 
capital.  Its  objects  are  too  closely 
bound  up  with  human  misery,  sorrow^ 
and  affection,  to  permit  of  its  exploita- 
tion for  profit  by  the  owners  of  money 
which,  to  a  successful,  going  company, 
is   a   superfluous  encumbrance. 

The  greater  number  of  these  new 
stock  companies  are  the  creations  of 
professional  promoters  outside  the  in- 
surance business,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  New 
York  investigation  of  1905  to  provide 
comparatively  small  communities  with 
"home"  institutions,  thus  to  save  them 
from  the  evils  attendant  upon  sending 
their  money  away.  Their  schemes  were 
fostered  by  the  existence,  in  almost 
every  state,  of  laws  which  render  it 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  or- 
ganize mutual  companies.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  made  by  promoters  organ- 
izing new  stock  life  companies  which, 
when  ready  for  business,  were  turned 
over  to  local  men  to  operate  and  man- 
age, the  promoters,  like  a  circus,  mov- 
ing on  to  another  locality — a  new  field 
of  conquest — selected  in  advance. 

The  people  were  exploited.  The 
country  was  supplied  with  innumer- 
able superfluous  companies,  most  of 
them  of  the  wrong  kind.  A  fourth 
of  the  number  have  already  failed  or 
retired.  Many  more  will  do  so  within 
the  next  decade.  By  that  time  there 
will  again  be  room  for  twenty  or  thirty 
properly  organized  new  companies  and, 
if  in  the  meantime  the  laws  are  altered 
so  that  encouragement  and  help  will  be 
extended  by  the  state  to  new  mutual 
companies,  they  should  all  be  of  that 
class.  Among  insurers  and  insured,  the 
tendency  is  strongly  toward  pure  mu- 
tuality in  li:^e  insurance,  unburdened 
by  stockholders'  dividends  and — what 
is  more  objectionable — stockholders' 
control. 


J.  B,  S.,  Franklin,  Ind. — You  have  had 
an  unfortunate  experience  with  one  of  the 
new  and  unnecessary  companie.s  which  I 
occasionally  caution  the  public  against.  You 
have  lost  your  money  and  several  years. 
Your  endowment  riolicy  in  the  Presbyterian 
ISIinisters  Fund  is  a  solid  security." Yes,  I 
think  you  should  have  more  life  insurance  ; 
in  fact,  as  much  more  as  the  whole  sum 
invested  at  five  per  cent  will  yield  at  least 
at  your  present  annual  earnings.  The  ac- 


celerative  endowment  policy  of  the  New 
York  Life  about  which  you  inquire  is  a 
splendid  contract.  You  might  also  look  into 
that  and  other  companies'  thirty-five-year 
endowments. 

A.  G.  C,  Ottawa,  Kans. — Money  put 
into  the  stock  of  new  life  insurance  compa- 
nies is  a  speculation,  not  an  investment. 
There  are  now  250  life  insurance  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States.  Sixty-five  life 
companies  have  failed  or  retired  in  the  past 
ten  years,  involving  their  stockholders  in 
losses  aggregating  about  $15,000,000.  Life 
insurance  is  a  beneficence,  and  there  is  a 
growing  prejudice  against  its  being  used  as 
a  dividend  earner  for  capital.  In  time  the 
pure  mutual  will  have  the  field — and  it 
should. 

R.  F..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. — Observa- 
tion of  the  matter  inclines  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  insurance  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania provide  as  effective  protection  to 
polic.vholders  as  do  those  of  Massachusetts 
or  Wisconsin ;  but  that  they  are  not  as 
efficiently  administered  in  Pennsylvania  as 
they  are  in  the  other  two  states.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Insurance  Department  is  par- 
ticularly efficient.  If  the  representatives  of 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual  and  the  North- 
western Mutual  have  recommended  a  con- 
vertible-term policy,  it  is  because,  having 
knowledge  of  all  the  conditions,  they  have 
concluded  you  could  prudently  carry  it. 
(renerally,  the  use  of  term  insurance  is 
in.iudicious.  The  saving  in  premium  is  not 
invested  faithfully  and  too  often  conver- 
sion to  a  higher  form  of  contract  is  not 
made.  Why  don't  you  secure  a  40-  or  45- 
years  endowment?  I  don't  clearly  under- 
stand the  figures  you  send  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  am  unable  to  explain  the 
differences  you  mention.  In  conclusion, 
you  may  rely  on  getting  exact  facts  from 
the  two  companies  mentioned  above,  both 
of  which  render  the  best  of  service.  The 
other  is  not  their  equal  in  character. 

O.  C.  L.,  Columbus.  O. — I  can  answer 
your  question  respecting  the  conversion  of 
the  term  policy  only  in  a  general  way  in 
the  absence  of  the  contract  itself,  the  terms 
of  which  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  you 
have  a  ten-year  term  policy  and  will  sup- 
l)ose  that  the  conversion  will  be  to  a  whole 
life.  I  will  also  assume  that  the  difference 
in  premiums  at  the  initial  age  is  $8.88  per 
$1000  a  year.  Now  assuming  that  the  com- 
pany will  charge  you  interest  at  three  and 
one-half  per  cent  on  this  difference,  you 
will  have  to  pay  $107.82  for  your  new 
whole  life  policy,  plus  $20.60,  the  new 
premium  rate.  The  immediate  cash  value 
of  the  new  policy  is  $101 ;  the  paid-up 
value,  $242.  At  your  present  age,  the  pre- 
mium on  a  Avhole  life  policy  is  $27.20. 
which  is  $6.60  a  year  for  life  greater  than 
the  policy  you  can  get  by  converting  the 
term  policy.  If  you  lapse  the  term  policy 
and  take  a  whole  life  at  your  present  age. 
you  will  retain  the  $107.82,  difference  in 
back  premiums,  pay  $27.20  for  the  new 
policv  and  at  five  per  cent  the  remainder 
($80.62)  will  be  worth  in  twenty  years 
$213.88.  But  at  the  same  interest  rate,  in 
the  same  time,  the  $6.60  difference  per 
year  between  the  premiums  at  your  initial 
and  your  present  age  will  be  worth  $229.14. 
In  ten  years  from  now  the  cash  value  of 
the  converted  policy  (then  twenty  vears 
old)  will  be  $2.39;  while  the  cash  value 
of  the  other  (then  but  ten  years  old),  will 
be  $147.  I  would  convert  the  term  polic.v. 
As  between  the  Mutual  Benefit.  Equitable 
of  Iowa  and  Union  Central,  all  the  advan- 
tages, from  a  policyholder's  viewpoint,  are 
with  the  Mutual  Benefit,  The  special  $.5000 
policy  of  the  Metropolitan  cuts  as  close 
to  net  cost  as  can  be,  and  now  that  the 
company  is  a  mutual,  if  there  are  an.v 
savings  to  lower  it,  policyholders  will  get 
the  benefit. 
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PEBBLES 

Something  tells  us  that  the  King  of 
Gr(><H'e  doesn't  even  carry  a  latch  key.— 
Chicago  Tribune. 

THE   "ANCONA"    note 

Well,  there's  nothing  left  but  an  ante- 
penultimatum  ! — New   York   Tribune. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  but  they 
are  overhearing  a  lot  of  unflattering  re- 
marks just  now. — Sunshine. 

No  doubt  the  ablest  peace  advocate  in 
the  world  would  fail  as  a  maker  of  auto- 
mobiles.— New  York  Herald. 

Italian  soldiers  get  a  little  wine  each 
day.  But  we  seem  to  miss  the  old-time 
Roman   punch. — Columbia   State. 

The  reason  for  Wood  row  Wilson's  suc- 
cess is  now  disclosed.  He  was  once  a  Man- 
aging Editor.  —  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

Adv.— "Quick,  Watson,  the  needle." 
chuckled  Sherlock  Holmes,  as  he  slowly 
wound  up  the  Victrola  again. — Dartmouth 
Jack-o-Lantern. 

Glimpsed  by  G.  B.  M.,  from  a  New 
Haven  church  bulletin  :  "Morning  service 
10 :30.  'Prepare  for  the  Worst.'  Quartet 
will  sing." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  San  Francisco  Fair  closed  with  a 
surplus,  which  is  more  than  some  of  those 
who  visited  it  had  when  they  got  back 
home. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

The  Fatherland  says  that  the  accidents 
in  American  munitions  factories  were  the 
acts  of  God.  At  any  rate,  there  has  been 
a  growing  suspicion  that  some  of  the 
Kaiser's  adherents  were  responsible  for 
them. — Nashville   Southern  Lumberman. 

First  Mother — Mrs.  Clancy,  yer  child  is 
badly  spoiled. 

Second  Mother — ^Gawan  wid  yez. 

First  Mother — Well,  if  you  don't  believe 
it,  come  and  see  what  the  steam  roller  did 
to    it. —  Harvard   Lampoon. 

"My  son,"  said  the  father  impressively, 
"suppose  I  should  be  taken  away  suddenly, 
what  would  become  of  you?" 

"Why,"  said  the  son,  irreverently,  "I'd 
stay  here.  The  question  is,  what  would  be- 
come of  you?" — The  Bog  Builder. 

A  Scotch  minister  in  need  of  funds  thus 
conveyed  his  intentions  to  his  congrega- 
tion : 

"Weel,  friends,  tht;  kirk  is  urgently  in 
need  of  siller,  and  as  we  have  failed  to 
get  money  honestly  we  will  have  to  see 
what  a  bazaar  can  do  for  us." — Tit-Bits. 

"I  wish  a  doormat."  annoiinced  Mrs.  De 
Style. 

"Here  is  a  very  nice  pattern,"  said  the 
salesman,  "with  the  word  'Welcome'  woven 
into  the  fiber." 

"I  see.  I  suppose  that  will  do  if  you  can 
add  the  words  'Tuesdays  and  Frid.'iys.'  " — 
Kansas   City  Journal. 

"So  my  daughter  has  consented  to  be- 
come your  wife.  Have  you  fixt  the  day  of 
the  wedding?" 

"I  will  leave  that  to  her." 

"Will  you  have  a  church  or  a  private 
wedding?" 

"Her  mother  can   decide  that." 

"What  have  you  to  live  on?" 

"I  will  leave  that  entirely  to  you,  sir." 
— Yale  Record. 

A  lot  of  people  hate  the  war  because  it 
has  upset  their  routine  and  the  running  of 
their  apparatus. 

Some  of  them  think  the  best  way  is  to 
ignore  it,  and  go  right  on  as  if  there  were 
no  war. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  who.  when 
they  hear  the  last  trump,  will  say  :  "Oh, 
bother  this  day  of  judgment.  It  will  be  bad 
for  business,  and  besides,  it  will  make  me 
late  to  dinner." — Life. 


The   Human    Clock   Grows   Rusty 

EVERY  man  starts  life  as  a  clock  wound  up.  Then, 
gradually,  the  exuberant  vitality  of  the  child  expends 
itself  through  youth  and  middle  age  until  at  last  he  ends 
life  as  a  clock  run  down. 

As  the  clock  ticks  on  through  three  score  and  ten  years  of 
work  and  worry  often  the  wheels  gather  rust,  a  cog  slips 
— the  human  clock  runs  down  too  soon. 

Constipation  is  the  rust  which  clogs  the  human  clock.  It 
is  constipation  which  is  responsible  for  that  too-early  slow- 
ing-down  of  mental  and  physical  energy  known  as  pre- 
mature old  age.  It  is  constipation  which,  by  weakening 
the  body's  power  of  resistance,  opens  the  way  to  many 
more  serious  diseases. 

Constipation  frequently  becomes  chronic  because  of  the 
unwise  use  of  laxatives  and  cathartics,  which  give  only 
temporary  relief  and  are  followed   by  dangerous  reactions. 

Constipation  may  be  permanently  gotten  rid  of  by  the  use 
of  Nujolj  a  pure  white  mineral  oil.  Nujol  acts  as  a 
mechanical  lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
and  oiling  the  walls  as  a  delicate  machine  is  oiled.  Thus 
it  facilitates  and  strengthens  the  normal  processes  of  evacua- 
tion, so  correcting  the  cause  of  constipation. 

Nujol  is  colorless,  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  system.  Consequently  it  may  be  taken  in 
any  quantity  without  harm. 

Write  for  booklet  "The  Rational  Treatment  of  Constipation."  If 
your  druggist  cannot  supply  you  with  Nujol,  we 
will  send  you  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c— money 
order  or  stamps.  Address  Dept.  12. 
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MOBILIZING  AMERICAN  SECURITIES 


BY  HAROLD  J.  HOWLAND 


THE  proposal  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  "a  mobilization  of 
American  securities"  is  a  gratify- 
ing one  to  American  pride.  But  it  is  a 
puzzling  one  to  any  but  the  trained 
financier.  Its  announced  purpose  is  to 
"stabilize  exchange."  But  what  is  ex- 
change and  how  will  this  procedure 
give  it  stability?  Let  us  see  if  it  can 
be  made  clear. 

There  are  owned  in  Great  Britain 
about  three  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
stocks  and  bonds  in  American  corpora- 
tions. But  capital  has  been  invested  to 
that  extent  in  American  enterprises. 
As  we  recently  pointed  out,  when  the 
war  began  there  was  great  anxiety  lest 
there  should  be  a  rush  to  sell  those  se- 
curities over  here  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  our  security  market.  The  ^tock 
Exchange  was  closed  to  avoid  this 
threatening  danger  and  kept  closed 
until  the  sterling  exchange  market  had 
righted  itself  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
necessities  of  Europe  would  create  such 
a  demand  for  American  merchandise 
that  we  could  pay  for  our  securities  in 
bills  of  exchange  offered  against  our 
sales  of  commodities  instead  of  in  gold, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 
manded. Apparently  the  British  in- 
vestor realized  the  sound  value  of 
American  stocks  and  bonds  as  invest- 
ments in  these  topsy  tui'vy  days 
and  was  loth  to  let  them  go.  The 
American  market  absorbed  without  a 
ripple  all  that  were  offered  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  for  more. 

Now  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposes  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing these  American  securities  out  of 
their  British  hiding  places  and  using 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  great  task  of  financ- 
ing England's  share — the  lion's  share 
among  the  Allies — in  the  war  he  has 
come  to  realize  that  here  England  has 
a  great  asset  which  is  not  being  put  to 
use.  He  has  been  authorized  by  Parlia- 
ment to  invite  the  holders  of  the  Ameri- 
can stocks  and  bonds  either  to  sell  or 
to  lend  their  holdings  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  will  be  paid  for  if  sold  out- 
right in  Government  bonds  bearing  five 
per  cent  interest.  If  the  securities  are 
merely  lent,  the  Government  will  turn 
over  to  the  owner  all  dividends  or  in- 
terest as  they  accrue  and  pay  in  addi- 
tion one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
face  value  of  the  securities. 

The  process  is  simple  and  will  pre- 
sumably not  put  too  great  a  burden 
on  the  patriotism  of  the  British  owner 
of  the  stocks  or  bonds.  But  what  will 
the  Government  do  with  them  once  it 
has  them? 

The  securities,  as  has  been  said,  are 
to  be  used  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  exchange.  Some  will  be 
sold  in  the  American  market;  others, 
including  those  which  are  only  lent  to 
the  Government,  will  be  used  as  col- 
lateral for  loans.  How  will  this  affect 
the  question  of  exchange?  To  know  this 
we  must  clearly  understand  what  this 
question  is. 
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PROGRESS     OF     THE      UNITED 
STATES   TOWARD   FINAN- 
CIAL SUPREMACY 
From  a  table  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,   based  on   figures  compiled  by  L.   F. 
Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Company. 

American  Securities  Owned  in  Europe 
July  .31,   1915 

Approxi- 
mate 
Par         Average      Market 
Value.         Price.  Value. 

Railroads..$2,223,510,228     78      $1,751,437,908 
Industrials, 

etc 518,300,000     90  466,400,000 


Total    $2,741,§10,228 

Held  here 
for     for- 

81 

$2,217,837,908 

eign    ac- 
count   .  .       123,000,000 

81 
81 

99,630,000 

Gr'd  total. $2, 864,810, 228 

$2,317,467,908 

Bought  Back  in 
Owned    i  n 

Six 

Months 

Europe 
Jan.    31, 

1915    ...$3,486,100,000 
Owned    i  n 

71 

$2,475,060,000 

Europe 
July    31, 
1915    .  .  .    2,864,810,228 

81 

2,317,467,908 

Decrease.  .  *$621,289,772 

$157,592,092 

•During  the  six  months  from  January  31 
to  July  31  the  average  price  of  the  foreign- 
held  securities  increased  from  about  71  to 
about  81,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  decrease  in  market  value,  $157,592,092, 
is  so  much  less  than  the  decreEise  in  par 
value.  It  is  the  latter  which  shows  the 
volume  of  securities  which  we  bought  back 
from  Europe. 


When  an  exporter  in  the  United 
States  sells  goods  to  an  English  im- 
porter, it  is  desirable  that  he  should  re- 
ceive payment  for  them  without  the  ac- 
tual shipment  of  gold  across  the  At- 
lantic. For  the  shipping  of  gold  is  an 
expensive  and  to  a  degree  a  hazardous 
process.  He  receives  therefor,  instead 
of  the  actual  money  called  for  by  his 
bill,  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  draft  on 
London.  The  seller's  problem  is  then  to 
get  his  money  in  place  of  this  instru- 
ment, which  is  a  certificate  of  his  right 
to  the  payment  of  so  much  money.  The 
way  in  which  he  can  get  this  money 
without  its  actual  transportation  across 
the  ocean  may  be  shown  by  a  simple 
example. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Smith  of  New 
York  has  sold  goods  worth  $100  to 
Brown  of  London,  Brown  then  owes 
him  $100.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  the 
same  time  Jones  of  London  has  sold 
to  Robinson  of  New  York  goods  worth 
$100.  Robinson  then  owes  him  $100. 
Smith  receives  from  Brown  in  place  of 
his  goods  a  bill  of  exchange  worth  $100. 
Now  if  Robinson  will  buy  from  Smith 
his  bill  of  exchange  he  can  send  it  to 
Jones  in  payment  of  his  debt  to  him. 
Jones  can  then'  take  this  instrument  to 
Brown,  who  will  give  him  its  value  in 
place  of  it.  Smith  and  Jones  then  have 
their  money,  while  Brown  and  Robin- 
son have  their  goods,  and  everybody 
is  satisfied.  The  two  original  transac- 
tions taking  place  across  the  ocean 
have  been  completed  by  two  transfers 
of  money,  each  taking  place  not  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  but  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  single  city.  Smith  has 


shipped  goods  across  the  ocean  and  re- 
ceived his  payment  in  money  handed 
to  him  in  New  York;  while  Jones  has 
also  shipped  goods  across  the  ocean  and 
received  his  payment  in  money  handed 
to  him  in  London.  All  the  expense  of 
shipping  gold  both  ways  across  the 
Atlantic  has  been  eliminated,  to  the 
profit  of  all  concerned. 

Multiply  this  group  of  transactions 
by  thousands  and  we  have  the  elab- 
orate structure  of  foreign  exchange. 
Obviously,  however,  the  great  mass  of 
transactions  that  result  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  by  each  buyer  in  New  York 
dealing  directly  with  a  seller  in  the 
same  city;  and  each  seller  in  London 
dealing  similarly  with  a  single  buyer 
in  London. 

It  would  take  too  much  trouble  for 
each  to  find  the  other;  and  when  he 
had  found  him,  there  would  be  little 
probability  that  the  needs  of  one  would 
exactly  correspond  with  what  the  other 
had  to  offer.  Smith  might  have  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  $90  which  he  wished 
to  sell,  while  Robinson  might  need  a 
bill  for  $110  with  which  to  satisfy  his 
foreign  creditor. 

Middlemen  are  therefore  essential, 
and  they  are  provided  by  the  banks  and 
bill  brokers.  These  agencies  buy  bills  of 
exchange  from  thousands  of  Smiths 
and  sell  them  in  turn  to  thousands  of 
Robinsons.  They  deal  in  exchange  bills 
as  a  jobber  deals  in  dry  goods  or  gro- 
ceries or  hardware.  Exchange  bills  be- 
come an  article  of  commerce,  a  com- 
modity. 

Like  any  other  commodity,  the  price 
of  exchange  bills  is  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  many  Smiths  are  offering  bills  to  the 
New  York  banks,  and  few  Robinsons 
are  ready  to  buy  them,  the  price  goes 
down.  Smith  becomes  willing  to  sell  his 
bill  of  exchange  for  £100 — normally 
worth  $485.66— for  $480;  while  Robin- 
son is  unwilling  to  pay  more  than  $480 
for  a  bill  for  £100  because  if  Smith  No. 
1  will  not  let  him  have  it  for  that. 
Smith  No.  2  or  3  or  4  will.  So  the  price 
of  exchange  goes  down  and  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  sovereign  falls. 

During  the  war  it  has  fallen  as  low 
as  $4.50 — from  the  normal  of  $4.87 — 
and  is  now  hovering  about  $4.73.  There 
comes,  however,  a  point  below  which 
the  exchange  will  not  go;  for  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  cheaper  to  ship  gold  than 
to  buy  exchange,  gold  will  be  shipped 
in  payment  of  debts.  Then  the  demand 
for  exchange  bills  will  decrease,  and 
the  price  will  naturally  go  up. 

Now,  the  supply  of  exchange  bills 
and  the  demand  for  them  depends  upon 
one  thing — the  quantity  of  goods  that 
are  being  shipped  in  each  direction  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  If  the  United 
States  were  selling  large  quantities  of 
goods  to  England,  and  absolutely  none 
were  being  sold  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
exchange  at  all.  All  England's  debts 
to  us  would  have  to  be  paid  in  gold.  If 
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the  opposite  were  true,  we  should  have 
to  pay  in  g'old  everything  we  owed  to 
Eng-land  for  the  commodities  we  were 
buying-.  If  we  were  selling  England  ex- 
actly the  same  value  of  commodities 
that  she  was  selling  us,  exchange  would 
do  the  whole  thing,  and  not  an  ounce 
of  gold  would  need  to  be  shipped  either 
way. 

But  none  of  these  conditions  ever  ex- 
ists. So  the  supply  of  exchange  on  Lon- 
don in  the  New  York  market  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  goods  New  York  is 
shipping  to  London,  and  the  demand 
for  it  depends  on  the  quantity  of  goods 
New  York  is  buying  from  London.  The 
rate  of  exchange,  therefore,  goes  up 
and  down  in  harmony  with  the  fluctuat- 
ing balance  of  trade. 

Exchange  on  London  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  phenomenally  low  in 
New  York  precisely  because  we  have 
been  and  are  selling  such  gigantic 
quantities  of  goods — food,  munitions, 
clothing,  equipment,  to  say  nothing  of 
all  the  usual  exports — to  England,  and 
because  England  is  not  selling  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  usual  to  us.  The 
balance  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  swung  widely  to  the  other  end 
of  the  arc. 

The  problem  before  British  finan- 
ciers, therefore,  and  before  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  is  to  restore  the  rate 
of  exchange  on  London  to  something 
like  its  normal  position.  They  must  find 
a  way  of  paying  their  debts  in  America 
without  the  reckless  shipping  of  gold, 
which  is  a  serious  menace  to  a  nation's 
credit,  and  without  creating  a  tremen- 
dous supply  of  exchange  bills  in  New 
York  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
these  debts  can  be  paid. 

By  shipping  gold;  that  soon  becomes 
dangerous. 

By  shipping  goods;  but  England  has 
not  enough  goods  to  ship  that  we  want, 
and  her  need  for  our  goods  shows  no 
probability  of  decrease. 

By  sending  over  her  own  Govern- 
ment securities,  as  she  does  when  she 
borrows  money  here;  but  England,  in 
partnership  with  France,  has  just  bor- 
rowed $500,000,000  here  and  the  effect 
upon  the  exchange  rate,  while  it  has 
been  encouraging,  has  been  by  no 
means  sufl^cient  to  solve  the  problem. 

Meanwhile  the  balance  of  trade  stays 
firmly  at  the  American  end  of  its  swing. 
England  owes  us  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  the  debts  which  we  are  in- 
curring with  her  are  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  those  she  is  piling  up 
here. 

The  plan  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  now  entering  upon  to  solve  this 
troublesome  problem  of  exchange  is  a 
combination  of  two  of  the  methods  men- 
tioned above.  The  people  of  England 
have  certain  assets  which  have  a  read- 
ily realizable  value  in  this  country. 
They  hold  $2,864,810,228  worth  of 
American  stocks  and  bonds.  If  they  can 
get  these  securities  together,  or  any 
considerable  part  of  them  they  can 
either  sell  them  in  our  markets  or  use 
them  as  collateral  in  borrowing  money 
from  us. 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 

AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THli 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers,   available    in    all    parts    of    the 

world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  make 
Telegraphic  Transfers  to  Europe, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
and   sale  of   Investment   Securities. 


W~  Nebraska  "^ 

I  Farm  Mortgages  > 

An  ideal  investment  for  your 
January  or  February  funds. 
Our  location  and  our  long 
experience  enables  us  to 
loan  our  funds  upon  the  best 
and  safest  security.  It  is  such 
loans  that  we  offer  to  sell 
you. 

We  offer  you  every  facility 
of  a  thoroly  responsible 
house. 

Send  for  Booklet — "A  Farm  Mortgage" 


FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

F.   B.   K.NAPP.   President 

FREMONT.  NEBRASKA 


I  FREMOl 


CAPITAL 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 


RASKA  J 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

WaU  Street,   Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN.  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.   22  Old  Broad   Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31    Boulevard   Haussininn 


Securitiei  bought  and  sold  on  Commiision 

Foreign   Exchange,   Commercial   Credits. 

Cable  Transfers 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


NOW 


Safety 
Yields 
and 
Opportunities 


are  greater  in  certain 
high-grade  investment 
bonds  than  for  many 
years  past. 

History  shows  that  ex- 
traordinary opportuni- 
ties, boldly  seized,  return 
the  most  certain  profits. 

Invest  while  you  may 
do  so  to  best  advantage. 

Send  for  Circular  of 
opportune  in-i'estments — /-.?.? 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

49  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Philadelphia      Chicago      San  Francisco      Boston 
Baltimore  St.  Louis 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  ot  New  York.  Borough  of  Brookl>-ii 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  S3,050,000 


OFFICERS 


Jt'I.IAN    D.    FAIRCHILD,    Prosidont 
JT'I.IAN    P.    FAIRCnil.D,        j 
WIM.IAM    HAKKNKSS, 
I).     \V.    MoWILMAMS 
WM.    J.    WASOX,    JR. 

WALTKR    K.     RF.DKLI 
KDWARl)    (\    HUM 
flEO.    V.    liUOWF.i; 
FRKDKRU'K    L.    CRANFORD 
RORKRT    A.    DRYSnAI.E 
JPr.IAX    n,    FAIUCMILD 
JUr.IAN-    P.    KAUUHILD 
JOSliPH    P.    GRACE 


Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS    BL 
HOWARP   n 
J.    NORMAN 
GEORGE    V. 


TRUSTEES 
WILLIAM    HARK  NESS 


JOSFl'H    HFRER 
WHITMAN    W.    KENYON 
P.     W.    McWII.LIAMS 
HENRY    A.    MEYER 
CHARI-ES    A.    (VPONOHFE 
CHARLES    E      PERKINS 


.\KE.    Seoretarv 

JOOST.    .\sst.    SecT 
CARPENTER.   Trust   Officer 
BROWEH,    Counsel 

PICK    S.    RAMSAY 
H.    B.    SCHARMANN 
JOHN    F.     SCHMAI'EKE 
OSWALD   W.    PHI. 
JOHN    T.     LNDERWOOn 
W.    M.    VAN    ANDEN 
JOHN    J.    WILLIAMS 
LLEWELI.EN    A.    WRAY 
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Stocks'''Boi\ds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  PLAN 


=  Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  dividend-  ^ 

=  payinif  Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any  amouni — one,  five,  ten,  ^ 

=  seventeen,  forty— by  making  a  small  first  payment  and  = 

=  balance  in  monthly  installments,  depending  upon  what  = 

^  vou  can  afford  to  pay— $5,  |10.  $25.  $40.  $75.     You  re-  = 

=  ceive  all  dividends  while  completing  payments  and  may  ^ 

=  sell  securities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  = 

=  market.  = 

M  Free  Boiklet  C-2.  "The  Partial  Payment    Plan"  = 

^  Gives  full  information  of  this  method  which  appeals  to  = 

=  thjfifty  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  = 


s 


HELDON,  MORGA 

AND   COMPANY 


Ml 


^  42  Broadway,  New  York  City  g 

=  Members  New    York  Stock  Exchange  = 

piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiraiiiiiii™^ 


DIVIDENDS 


The  iMantiattan  Savings 
Institution 

644-646  Broadway,  cor.  Bleeker  St.,  N.  Y- 
129th  Semi-Annual  Dividend 

December  14,  1915. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
have  declared  interest  (by  the 
rules  entitled  thereto)  at  the  rate 
of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT  per  annum  on  all 
sums  not  exceeding  $3,000  remain- 
ing on  deposit  during  the  three  or 
six  months  ending  on  the  31st  inst. 
payable  on  or  after  January  i7th, 
1916. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 10,  1916,  will  draw  interest 
from  January  1,   1916. 

JOSEPH  BIRD,  President. 
CONSTANT  M.  BIRD,  Sec'y. 
ARTHUR  STILES,  Asst.  Sec'y. 


UNITED   FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND   NO.    66. 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared, 
payable  January  15.  1916.  at  the  office  of  the 
Company.  1,11  State  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
stocljholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  De- 
cember 23,  191.5.  The  Transfer  books  will  be 
closed  from  I>ecember  23,  1915  until  January  15, 
1916.  JOHN   W.    DAMON.    Asst.   Treas. 

D.  C  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
Preferred  Stock 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  has  been  declared  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  this  Corfioration,  payable  January  1,  1916, 
to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  December  24, 
1915.     Checks  will  be  mailed. 

WIXFIELD  S.   SMYTH,  Treasurer. 

THE    BANK    OF    AMERICA. 

New  York,  December  17,  1915. 
The  board  of  directors  have  today  declared  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  fourteen  (14)  per  cent., 
free  of  tax,  pa.vable  Januar.v  3,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  of  this  date.  Tlie  transfer 
books  will  remain   closed   until  January  4,   1916. 

W.   M.   BEXNET,   Cashier. 


INCORPORATED    1827 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STREETS 
New  Entrance     300  Fulton  St. 

INTEREST   AT   THE    RATE    OF 

^^    Per   Cent.   Per  Annum 

will  be  credited  to  depositors  January  i,  1916 
(payable  on  and  after  January  20th)  on  all 
sums  entitled  thereto.  Deposits  made  on  or 
before  January  loth  will  draw  interest  from 
January    1st. 

CROWELL  HADDEN,  President 
LAURUS  E.   SUTTON,  Comptroller 
ARTHUR  C.   HARE,  Cashier 
CHAS.    C.    PUTNAM,   Asst.    Comptroller 


In  either  case  the  effect  upon  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  sovereign  will  be 
salutary.  If  they  sell  them  here,  they 
will  immediately  cause  the  creation  of 
exchange  bills  to  pay  for  them ;  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  the  supply  of  ex- 
change in  London  will  send  the  value 
of  the  sovereign  up.  If  they  borrow 
money  here  on  them  as  security,  by 
sending  their  own  government  bonds 
or  notes  over  as  evidences  of  the  loans, 
they  will  equally  create  a  supply  of  ex- 
change, with  the  same  favorable  effect 
upon  the  value  of  the  sovereign  as  in 
the  first  case. 

It  will  be  of  just  as  much  efficacy  in 
its  effect  upon  exchange  to  send  Ameri- 
can securities  'from  London  to  New 
York,  or  to  send  British  Treasury 
notes,  as  to  send  Sheffield  steel,  or 
Manchester  cottons. 

But  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  our 
own  security  markets?  Will  not  this 
mean  the  unloosing  of  that  flood  of  for- 
eign selling,  the  fear  of  which  closed 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  over 
four  months?  Can  our  market  absorb 
the  possible  offerings  without  disaster? 

The  answer  must  be  a  matter  of 
probability,  not  of  certainty.  But  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  the  United 
States  to  be  in  such  a  strong  financial 
and  commercial  position  that  nothing 
that  is  likely  to  happen  can  bring  seri- 
ous harm  to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  the  flood  cannot 
overwhelm  us  unless  it  comes.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  war  its  coming 
seemed  probable  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change was  closed  to  avoid  the  danger. 
But  the  flood  did  not  come.  The  market 
absorbed  all  the  American  securities 
that  were  offered  from  abroad,  and 
seemed  to  thrive  on  the  diet.  In  spite 
of  the  foreign  selling  stocks  have  gone 
up  and  not  dovni.  The  British  investor 
evidently  realized  the  value  of  his  in- 
vestments in  the  one  great  Western 
country  that  is  not  at  war,  and  pre- 
ferred to  hold  on  to  them.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, then,  whether  even  the  urge  of  the 
British  Government's  appeal  will  be 
sufficient  to  draw  these  securities  from 
the  strong  boxes  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  disturb  the  American  market's 
equilibrium.  In  addition  the  British 
Government  has  declared  that  the  se- 
curities collected  vidll  not  be  used  in 
any  way  that  will  disturb  the  Ameri- 
can financial  world. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable reserve  of  absorptive  power 
in  this  country  which  is  not  being  called 
upon  at  the  present  time.  In  normal 
years  the  American  public  invests  in 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  securities  a  year. 
Since  the  war  began  the  issues  of  new 
securities  ha-fe  been  nothing  like  these 
figures.  A  vast  amount  of  buying  pow- 
er, which  in  ordinary  times  is  taken  up 
in  new  enterprises,  under  the  strained 
and  abnormal  conditions  of  war  time 
is  to  a  large  extent  available  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  probable  that  we  should 
hardly  have  to  make  a  wry  face  at 
swallowing  a  big  dose  of  our  own  se- 
curities, provided  they  were  not  thrust 
down  our  throats  too  brutally. 


GREENWICH  SAVINGS  BANK 

(Incorporated    1S33) 

S.    E.    Cor.   6th  Ave.    and  16th   St.,    New  York. 

TWO-RATE    INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX  MONTHS   ENDING   DEC.   31,    1915. 

On  all  sums  from  $5  to  $3,000  to  depositors 
entitled  to  interest  under  the  by-laws  at  tlie 
rate  of  FOUR  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  so 
much  of  every  account  as  shall  not  exceed 
.$1,000:  and  at  the  rate  of  THREE  and  ONE- 
HALF  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  so  much 
of  every  account  as  shall  exceed  $1,000  pay- 
able on   and  after  JAN.    17,    1916. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  JAN.  10  ■will 
draw  interest  from  Jan.   1,   1916. 

JAMES    OUIXLAN,    President. 

CHARLES  M.  DUTrHER,  Treasurer. 
FRANCIS  M.  BACON.  JR.,  >  Co„nat„,.-  = 
B.   OGDEX   CHISOLM'.  S       Secretaries. 


The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 

128   AND   130  BOWERY. 
NEW    YORK,    Dec.    14.    1915. 

A  semNannual  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
THREE  and  ONE-HALF  Per  Cent, 
per  annum  has  been  declared  and  will 
be  credited  to  depositors  on  all  sums  of 
$5.00  and  upward  and  not  exceeding 
$3,000  which  shall  have  been  deposited 
at  least  three  months  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next,  and  will  be  pa.vable  on  and 
after  Monday,   January  17,    1916. 

Money    deposited    on    or    before    January    10    will 
draw    interest   from    January    1,    1916. 

HEXRY    A.    SCHEXCK.    President. 
WILLIAM   E.    KN'OX,    Comptroller. 
JOSEPH   G.    LIDDLE,    Secretary. 


264th   Consecutive   Semi-AnnuzJ    Dividend 

ESTABLISHED    1784 

THE  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

National  Banking  Association 

New  York,  December   21st,    1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  semi-annual   dividend  of  Eight   (8%)   per  cent., 
payable  on  and  after  Jan.  3rd,   1916. 

The    transfer    books    will    remain    closed    from 
Dec.    24th,    1915,   to  Jan.    3rd,    1916. 

JOSEPH  ANDREWS,   Cashier. 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  December  31,  1915. 

G.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  1,  1916,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be  paid  by  the 
Bankers    Trust    Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

GERIVIAIV     SA.VIIMGS     BA.IVK 

IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW   YORK. 
Cor.   4th   Ave.   and   14th   .^t. 

Xew  York,  DecemlH-r  6,  1915. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  FOUR  (4)  PER  CEXTI'M 
per  annum  will  be  credited  depositors  for  the  six 
months  ending  I>eceml)*'r  31,  1915,  on  all  sums 
entitled  thereto  under  the  'By-I^aws  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  ($3,(KI0)  Dollars,  and  will  be- pay- 
able  on   and  after  January   21. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  Januar.v  10.  1916. 
will  draw   interest   from   .Tanuarv    1.    1916. 

.\LFRKn     ROELKER.     President. 
A.    KOPPBL,    Treasurer. 

OFFICE    OF 
THE    NIAGARA   FALLS    POWER    CO. 
15   Broad   St.,    Xew   York.    Dec.    20.   1915. 
At   a   meeting   of   the  board   of  directors  of   this 
compan.v,  held  on  the  20th  da.v  of  December,   1915. 
a   dividend   of   $2   per   share   was   declared    on    the 
capital    stock    of    this    company,    payable    on    and 
after    the    loth    day    of   January,    1916.    to    stock- 
holders of   record   at   the   close  of   business  on   the 
31st  day   of  December.    1915. 

F.    L.    LOVELACE,    Secretary. 
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Union  Dime  Savings  Bank 

40th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 

An     Interest     Dividend     (ii3tli     consecutive) 
has    been    declared    at    tlic    rate   of 

Three  and  One-Half  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

(  redited  January  i,  19 16,  and  payable  on 
and  after  Thursday,  January  20,  1916,  on 
all   sums  entitled  thereto   under  the   By-Laws. 

Money  deposited  on  or  before  January  to, 
1916,    draws   interest    from    January    i,    19I6. 

ALEX.    P.    W.    KINNAN,    President 
FRANCIS    M.    LEAKE,    Treasurer 
FRAXK    K.    HAZARD,    .Secretary 


THE    SOUTH    BROOKLYN    SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160  and  1G2  Atlantic  Ave.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
4% 
Intrrost    at    tho   rato    of    miTR   PER    CENT,    per 
aniinra    will    bo    credited    to   dcnnsitors    fur    th(>    six 
iiKJiiths  oiiding   Dcci'nilH'r  .'il,    1915,   on  all  accounts 
entitled    thereto   from   .$.">. 00  to  $3,000,   payable   on 
or   :ifter  .laimary    15,    1!)1(>. 

Deposits  niiule  on  or  lieforo  January  10,  191G, 
will   draw  interest   from  .Taiuiar.v   1,    1916. 

AVILT.IKM    J.    COOMIW.    Tresidpnt. 
CLARENCE   S.    DnNNINC,   Treasurer. 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

26th  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Dec.  22,  1915. 
The  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on 
the  Preferred  Stock,  and  $1.25  per  share  on 
the  Common  Stock  of  the  Company  will  be  paid 
Jan.  15,  19 16,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Dec.  31,  1915.  Checks  will 
be  mailed. 

W.    G.    McCUNE,    Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  iV.J';;.  on  the  PRE- 
l'1-.RREI)  stock  of  this  Company  will  be  paid 
Jan.    IS,    1016. 

A  dividend  of  i  !^  %  on  the  COMMON  stock 
of  this  Company  for  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 
1915,  will  he  i)aid  Jan.  31,   10 16. 

Koth  dividends  are  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record  as  of   Dec.   31,   1915. 

II.   D.    SHUTE,   Treasurer. 

New   York,   Dec.   iz,    10 15. 

THE     IMPORTERS'     &     TRADERS'     NATIONAL 
BANK  OF   NEW   YORK. 

New    York.    Dccemlier   21,    1915. 
.V    dividend    of    Twelve    I'er    Cent.,    free    of    tax, 
has  today   been  declared   l)y   tliis  l)ank,   payalile  on 
the    third    day    of    .January     next.       Tho    transfer 
books    will    remain    closed    till    tliat    date. 
II.   IL   POWELL,   C-ashier. 

ATLANTIC  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

December  21,  1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent.,  free 
of  tax,  payable  (jn  and  after  January  i,  igifi,  to 
.StockJiolders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December  24,  1015.        F.  E.  AXDRI'SS.  Casliier. 


The  Franklin  Savings  Bank 

Corner  8th  Avenue  and  42d  Street 

110th  consecutive  semi-annual  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-hall  per  cent,  per 
anrnim  on  all  sums  entitled  thereto  from  S.S  to  $3,000, 
payable  on  and  after  January  17,  1916.  Deposits  made 
on  or  before  the  tenth  of  January  will  draw  interest  from 
the  first. 


Amount  due  deposits 
Surplus,  market  values 


.      $23,856,431.00 
1,937,998.98 

WILLIAM  G.  CONKLIN,  President 
J.  EDGAR  I.EAYCRAFT,  Treasurer 
H.  W.  NORDEI.L.  Secretary 


ELECTION  NOTICES 


THE      IMPORTERS'      &      TRADERS'     NATIONAL 
BANK   OF   NEW   YORK. 

New    York,    I)eeemlK>r   21,    1915. 

The  annual  eleetinn  f(u-  directors  of  this  liank 
will  W  held  at  its  IcniUiiis  rooms,  corner  of 
•Rioadway  and  .Murray  street.  Tuesday.  .lanuarv 
11,  191(!.  The  IH)I1  will  lie  open  from  12  M  to  1 
1'-    "'•  H.    IL    I'OWELL.    CasbiiT. 


ATLANTIC    NATIONAL    BANK    OF    THE    CITY 
OF   NEW   YORK 

December  7,  1915. 
Tho  Annual  M.H-ting  of  the  Stockholders  of  this 
Hank  for  th(>  elect icui  of  l)ir(>etors  f,u-  the  eiisuiu" 
year  will  he  li.dd  at  the  Uaiikiuu'  House,  257 
Broadway,  on  Tuesday.  .la-iuarv  11.  191f.,  between 
the  hours  of  12  M.   and   12. .".0  p.   ra. 

F.     E.     AXDRr.^S.     Cashier. 


LIGHTING  THE 
HOUSE 


The  actual  .selection  of  lighting  fix- 
tures is  a  matter  which  may  well  be 
left  to  the  architect  who  has  planned 
the  lighting  system  of  the  house,  since 
the  fixtures  largely  affect  the  method 
of  distributing  the  light  as  well  as  the 
decoration  of  the   rooms. 

The  character  of  the  wall  coverings 
has  much  to  do  with  the  selection. 
Dark  colors  and  such  fabrics  as  velvet 
require  vastly  more  illumination  than 
wood  painted  white,  cream  or  gray,  or 
hangings  which  reflect  rather  than  ab- 
sorb the  light.  The  hight  of  the  ceil- 
ings must  be  considered,  too. 

Chandeliers,  when  they  may  be  ap- 
propriately used  in  large  or  somewhat 
formal  rooms,  are  extremely  decorative. 
For  the  ordinary  home,  , however,  wall 
lights  or  reading  lamps  are  usually  in 
better  taste.  Should  it  be  necessary  to 
light  a  room  from  the  top  and  yet  avoid 
the  use  of  a  chandelier  there  are  various 
forms  qf  lighting  which  keep  the  bulbs 
close  to  the  ceiling. 

The  most  satisfying  fixtures  are 
those  which  are  based  upon  antique  mo- 
tifs, but  developed  by  the  skill  of  pres- 
ent day  designers.  Our  American  homes 
are  being  built,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Colo- 
nial style,  which  is,  of  course,  our 
American  adaptation  of  the  Georgian 
style  in  England.  The  designers  of  this 
picturesque  period  were  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  fashioning  of  their 
lighting  fixtures  and  their  beautiful  de- 
signs are  available  for  use  today. 

Especially  successful  are  their  wall 
lights,  often  designed  as  sconces  and 
holding  electric  candles,  or  sometimes 
having  the  light  bulb  concealed  by  a 
cut  glass  shade  hung  about  with  glass 
prisms  or  pendants.  To  highten  the 
decorative  effect  of  these  candle  lights 
the  tips  of  the  candles  may  be  cleverly 
concealed  beneath  tiny  shades  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
fabrics. 

The  "Craftsman"  and  "Mission" 
styles,  while  frequently  misused,  are 
both  appropriate  and  beautiful  in  their 
proper  place.  For  use  in  such  surround- 
ings there  are  attractive  and  highly 
distinctive  fixtures  of  wrought  copper, 
bronze,  brass  or  iron. 

For  dining  rooms  there  is  hardly 
anything  more  serviceable  than  a  broad 
domed  shade  of  metal,  glass,  or  porce- 
lain hung  directly  over  the  dining  table. 
It  casts  the  light  upon  the  table,  where 
it  belongs,  instead  of  in  the  eyes  of 
those  there  assembled. 

Just  at  present  the  sj'^stem  of  illu- 
mination known  as  "indirect  lighting" 
is  having  increasing  popularity.  The 
fixtures  consist  of  inverted  metal,  glass 
or  alabaster  bowls  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing by  several  chains.  Within  the  bowls 
are  placed,  groups  of  lighting  bulbs 
casting  their  light  upward,  where  it 
is  reflected  by  the  ceiling,  usually  white, 
and  diffused  about  the  room. 


FREE  ^°  YOU 


FOR 


10  DAYS! 


The  World  Famous 


Elcchic  Cleaner 

Yes,  Madam,  that  is 

exactly  what  we  mean. 
We  will  send  you  one  of 
our  superb,  BRAND 
NEW,  easy  gliding  and 
\  deep  cleaning  Frantz 
*-'  Premier  Electric  Clean- 
ers on  10  days  FREE 
Cleaning  trial.  We 
are  going  to  loan 
you  free,  this  splendid  cleaner  for  10  whole  days. 
Remember,  this  free  loan  won't  cost  you  a 
penny.  We  even  pay  all  delivery  charges.  We 
bear  every  expense.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
use  it  to  your  heart's  content  for  all  cleaning 
purposes  about  the  house! 

Without  Cost  To  You 

Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
or  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  full  details 
of  this  wonderful  free  loan  offer,  and  also  our 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet.  No  strings  are  attached 
to  this  free  loan  offer.  We  want  you  to  use  the  Frantz 
Premier  for  10  full  days  just  as  though  it  were  your 
own.  Clean  your  carpets  and  your  rugs  with  it.  Try 
it  on  your  furniture,  mattresses  and  walls.  Use  it  in  all 
the  nooks  and  corners.  We  want  you  to  see  for 
yourself  how  it  picks  Dp  threads,  lint  and  ravelings 
and  every  speck  of  dust  and  dirt. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  10  dajra  free  trial  if  you 
are  not  more  than  delishted  with  the  cleaner,  you 
may  return  it,  or  we  will  send  for  it.  without  a  cent 
of  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  Bat  if  you  decide 
that  you  simply  cannot  get  along  without  it,  then  you 
may  keep  the  cleaner  and  pay  for  it  on 

Easyr Monthly  Payments 

The  cleaner  Roes  to  you  right  from  our  factory, 

or  direct  from  our  deali-r  if  we  have  one  in  your  town. 
First  you  get  the  freo  trial  and  then  the  •'•X  monthly  payments. 
And.  remember,  you  get  Hit;  rock  butCotn  factory  price- you  do 
not  pay  a  penny  more  because  of  this  epecia]  E^y  Monthly 
Pa>'inent  Plan. 

We  expect  to  be  so  swamped  with  Free  Trial  requests  that  we 
reserve  the  right  to  v.iitKir-.iw  thia  offer  after  a  reasonable 
I.'njfth  of  time,  t^o  F.-nd  at  orice  for  yoor  Free  Trial.  Remember 
—absolutely  no  obligation  to  buy, 

MAII  TtllC  rnilPnil  Sigm  this  coapon  and  mail  it  to 
mHIU  iniO  VUUrun  usat  once.  The  minute  we  hear  from 
you  we  will  mail  you  the  full  details  of  this  irreat  free  trial  olTtT 

and  easy  payment  plan.  We  wiil  als<>Sftid  vcni  free,  the  beauti- 
fully illustrated  literature.   Sendcouponorwrltetoday— atonce. 

The  Frantz  Premier  Company 

Dept,  1160  t  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sign  this  Coupon  NOW! 

THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

Dept.   1160, Cleveland,  Ohio 

"Without  expense  or  obligation  to  me  Fend  full  and 
complete  details  of  your  wonderfi:!  FreeTrinl  arnl  K:isy 
Payment  offer.  Also  your  beautifully  illustr;.ted  booklet. 


yame . 


■     Affdress 

My  Facial  Beauty 
Exercises 

will  inako  yoii  look  many 
ycai's   yomigfr. 

Won't  you  let  nie  tell 
you  how  you  can  remove 
wrinkles  and  restore  the 
fresh  (•oniiilexi<m  and  con- 
tour of  jrirlhood  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have  done. 

Write  todav  for  mv  new 
FREE  h.ioklet.  If  you 
will  tell  me  wliat  improve- 
ments you  would  like,  I 
can  write  you  more  help- 
fully. 

KATHRYN   MURRAY 

Suite  Y-1,  Garland  Building, 


CHICAGO 


WHEN  IT'S  COLD  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

BY    E.    H.    BLICHFELDT 


WHAT  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  can  do  in 
January  or  Febru- 
ary can  be  done  by  any  one 
of  a  hundred  little  commun- 
ities in  the  zero  belt.  It  is 
only  during  July  and  Au- 
gust tht  Chautauqua  has 
unique  advantages  for  a 
scheme  of  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment and  indoor  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  it  may  boast 
only  such  favoring  condi- 
tions as  are  found  else- 
where. Population  shrinks 
to  a  minimum  of  about  500 
before  Christmas.  Diversi- 
ties of  interest  akin  to  those  of  "town 
and  gown"  naturally  exist  among  insti- 
tution employees,  cottages  and  more  or 
less  permanent  residents.  There  is  a 
union  church,  a  consolidated  township 
high  school,  and  the  usual  quota  of 
local  societies,  Chautauqua  Circle, 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  fire  department,  Young 
People's  Society  and  the  like.  But  the 
birth  of  a  new  community  spirit,  which 
many  a  small  town  craves,  yet  some- 
how fails  to  obtain,  began  here  with 
a  winter  week  of  indoor  lectures  and 
entertainments,  plus  provision  for  out- 
door coasting  and  skating.  It  was  a 
voluntary  home  application  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea  to  winter  small-town 
conditions.  It  began  timidly  with  a 
question  on  somebody's  part  as  to 
whether  an  indoor  winter  program  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  on  a  very 
modest  scale,  accompanied  by  some 
livelier  activities  for  those  whose  blood 
runs  warm  within,  would  be  given 
support.  It  "caught  on"  so  imper- 
ceptibly but  grippingly  that  about  $400 
was  subscribed  for  tickets  at  $1.50  to 
assure  another  carnival  the  next  win- 
ter. 

Again  in  1915  the  program  and  the 
sports  were  inaugurated.  Money  was 
spent  out  of  the  fund  to  scrape  and 
flood  a  skating  rink  on  the  green  in 
the  center  of  the  town.  This  rink  was 


THE   TOWN    ON   THE   COAST 

lighted  by  a  big  electric  bulb  over  the 
middle  and  at  the  corners  by  two  quite 
marvelous  towers  of  ice  with  electric 
bulbs  encased  within.  Volunteer  labor 
supplemented  the  little  expenditure 
for  this  innovation.  Lecture  fees  were, 
of  course,  paid;  but  the  ticket  sellers 
and  ushers  gave  their  time.  The  Insti- 
tution, whose  offices  are  at  Chautauqua 
thruout  the  year,  regarded  it  not  as  a 
philanthropy  but  as  a  good  piece  of 
business  to  give  every  employee  three 
hours  during  the  week  and  encourage 
its  officers  to  give  their  services  as  fully 
as  possible,  on  the  platform  or  on  the 
snow  scraper.  The  people,  not  by  com- 
panies or  cliques,  but  as  individuals, 
gathered  to  help  the  various  efforts, 
here  in  force,  there  a  little  weakly,  but 
on  the  whole  with  increasing  unanim- 
ity, and  before  many  days  everybody 
knew  that  something  had  happened  to 
the  town.  The  thing  that  had  happened 
was  good,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
vagueness  about  the  idea  of  its  merit 
of  continuance.  The  Chautauqua  an- 
nual carnival  would  seem  to  be  estab- 
lished if  everybody  is  discreet  enough 
to  remember  that  it  isn't  his  affair  or 
the  affair  of  his  group,  or  the  affair  of 
any  other  group  of  whom  his  might  be 
mildly  jealous.  It  is  everybody's  af- 
fair and  is  possible  only  as  everybody 
claims  part  in  it,  and  lends  it  his  good 


will.  This  has  been  so  ap- 
parent that  probably  no- 
body will  overlook  or  for- 
get it.  It  is  the  carnival 
spirit  that  deserves  empha- 
sis as  creative  of  all  that 
rescued  Chautauqua  from 
monotony  for  ten  days  in 
February,  and  seems  to 
have  unified  its  elements  in 
a  new  way. 

An  inventory  of  the 
products  of  the  enterprise 
would  be  made  up  first  of 
intangible  things,  tho  they 
are  sure  to  bring  tangible 
consequences  after  them. 
Men  and  women  fifty  years 
of  age,  who  had  not  skated  in  years, 
brought  out  their  wooden-bodied,  hand- 
forged  skates  of  the  model  of  1879 
and  zigzagged  over  the  ice,  exchanging 
partners.  Reserved  or  shy  grownups 
who  had  been  suspected  of  being  a  lit- 
tle crusty  became  pals  with  the  neigh- 
bors' children.  Glove  fingered  gentlemen 
heaved  on  a  five-man  snowshovel.  Half- 
grown  barbarians  of  both  sexes  found 
legitimate  vent  for  their  energies. 
Overnice  young  ladies  fell  down  and 
lost  their  precious  airs  without  any 
damage  to  proper  reserve.  Boys  of  eight- 
een discovered  that  lectures  need  not 
be  a  deadly  affliction  if  the  lecturer  is  a 
normal  member  of  the  human  race  and 
if  the  fellow  on  the  bench  is  sportsman 
enough  to  reciprocate  the  good  fellow- 
ship that  older  folk  have  shown  him 
out  on  the  ice.  In  short,  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  the  affair  was  in 
making  better  friends  of  those  who 
thought  they  had  nothing  in  common, 
who  will  still  differ  very  much  in  their 
daily  interests,  but  who  have  discov- 
ered unsuspected  fine  qualities  in  each 
other  and  learned  that  they  can  unite 
in  enthusiasm  for  what  benefits  all. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  some 
counterpart  of  the  Chautauqua  week 
may  become  a  local  institution  in  a 
thousand  villages  of  America. 
Chautauqua,   New    York 


ICE-BOATING    FOR   THE    MORE    VENTURESOME    FEW 
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Germany's  peace  terms  are  evidently  put 
forth  for  domestic  consumption. — New 
York  World. 

"Do  you  blay  chess?" 
"Chess?" 
"Chess." 
"Chess."— iSfMn  Dial. 

"Ladies — 30  pounds  washed  and  dried, 
$1  ;  excess.  4  rents  per  pound.  Denver  Wet 
Wash.  Phone  Gallup  1234."— iSoc A: y  Mourv- 
tain  News. 

Visitor — "Do  you  give  your  dog  any 
exercize?" 

Owner — "Yes,  he  goes  for  a  tramp  every 
day." — Burr. 

One  way  to  obtain  an  adequate  navy 
would  be  to  establish  Government  ship- 
yards in  every  Congressional  district. — 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

First  Officer — I  hear  Bangs  is  taking 
life  easy  nowadays. 

Second  Officer — T  should  say  he  is ;  he's 
running  a  rapid  fire  gun. — Yale  Record. 

G.  B.  Shaw  says  that  the  Allies  must 
not  crush  Germany.  Latest  advices  from 
the  front  indicate  that  the  Allies  n^f^  tnk- 
ins:  liis  suggestion  very  seriously. — Macon 
Evening  News. 

Ted — Last  night,  a  mouse  jumped  out 
of  my  stove,  and  altho  I  had  a  gun  in  my 
hand   I   didn't   shoot   it. 

Ned — Why  didn't  you   shoot  it? 

Ted — Well,  you  see,  it  was  out  of  my 
range. — Pelican. 

"Germany  has  such  immense  stores  of 
copper  as  to  suffice  for  years  to  come."  said 
tlie  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the 
cheers  that  greeted  this  statement  almost 
drowned  the  sound  of  the  workmen's  ham- 
mers stripping  off  the  copper  roof. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Kind  Old  Lady — I'm  sure  you  won't 
mind  my  asking  you.  but  are  you  a  relative 
of  Captain  Jones  of  Mudford? 

The  Officer— Madam.  I  am  Captain 
Jones  of  ^Iiulford. 

Kind  Old  Lady — Ah,  then  that  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  resemblance  ! — Lon- 
don Opinion. 

"I  hope  your  constituents  appreciate  the 
value  of  your  patriotic  services,"  said  the 
prominent  citizen. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  make  it  a 
question  of  a("tunl  value.^'  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "The  market  for  patriotic  serv- 
ice is  terribly  fluctujiting." — Washinoton 
Star. 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Gen.  Joffbe — The  French  Army  will 
never  crack. 

John  Hays  Hammond — The  Republican 
Party  is  reunited. 

Bliss  Carman — Heaven  is  no  larger 
than  Connecticut. 

Emperor  Yuan  Snin-KAi — My  heart  ia 
full  of  love  for  the  people. 

WooDROw  Wilson — After  all  the  most 
vitalizing  thing  in  life  is  Christianity. 

Congressman  "Cyclone"  Davis — I 
haven't  worn  a  collar  in  twenty  years. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox — On  a  few  oc- 
casions I  have  received  messages  from  the 
beyond. 

Prof.  Charles  McCarthy — The  day  of 
the  "hoo-hoo"  and  "eat-'em-alive"  freak  is 
pas.sing. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Mitchell — About  the 
meanest  skunk  on  the  footstool  is  the 
snobbish  minister. 

William  Allen  White — Kansas  is  the 
sole  legatee  and  custodian  of  the  New  Eng- 
land conscience. 

Senator  Townsend — True  democracy 
demands  that  wheelbarrows  be  taxed,  if 
automobiles  are  to  be. 

Inez  Milholland  Boissevain — Cer- 
tainly women  should  have  the  right  to 
propose.  I  did  it  myself. 

Secretary  Lane — The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation should  either  be  abolished  or  put 
to  serious  high   purpose. 

Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis — The  Re- 
publican masters  are  bent  on  picking  an- 
other Mark  Hanna  for  191 G. 

Dr.  Heinz  BornoFF — If  necessary  we 
must  kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prison- 
ers who  are  consuming  our  food. 

Elihu  Root — If  the  nomination  were 
offered  to  me,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
accept   it,    even    if   it   should    kill    me. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ford — I'd  rather  give  up 
my  own  life  than  send  my  son  into  battle 
to  seek  the  life  of  another  mother's  boy. 

Robert  E.  Peary — The  40th  parallel  of 
North  Latitude  is  the  most  fateful  and 
suggestive  line  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves.  M.D. — As  soon 
as  King  George's  health  is  entirely  re- 
stored he  will  resume  total  abstinence. 

Alexander  Gr.\iiam  Bell — I  can  imag- 
ine men  with  coils  of  wire  about  their 
heads  and  communicating  thought  by  in- 
duction. 

Mary  Pickford — Today  I  had  fifteen 
letters  asking  me  if  my  hair  is  naturally 
curly.  Just  to  be  saucy,  I  won't  answer 
one  of  them. 

Boi^RKE  CoCKR\N — Roman  Catholic 
schools  are  the  real  non-«:ectarian  schools, 
while  the  so-called  public  school  system 
based  on  agnosticism  is  sectarian. 

Sir  Wti.ll\m  Osler — In  time  our  civ- 
ilization is  but  a  thin  fringe  like  the  layer 
of  living  polyps  on  the  coral  reef,  capping 
the  dead  generations  on  which  it  rests. 

Peter  Finley  Dunne — "Is  th'  Prisi- 
dent  a  good  gohif  player,  d'ye  knaw.  at 
all?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy.  "As  a  goluf 
player  he  cud  give  Lincoln  a  sthroke  a 
hole,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 

Helen  Keller — Let  us  start  a  world- 
encircling  revolt  which  shall  make  a  .iunk 
heap  out  of  civilization,  of  Kaisers  and 
Kings  and  all  the  things  that  make  of  man 
a  brute  and  of  God  a  monster. 

PURLISIIER      ERMAN      J.      RiDGWAY We 

covenant  with  you.  and  solemnly,  to  edit 
without  malice,  without  self-interest,  not 
even  for  your  self-interest,  but  for  the  good 
of  all.  as  God.  the  Father,  gives  us  to  see 
what  is  good  for  all. 

H.  J.  Callahan — I  always  'carried  a 
supply  of  dead  cockroaches  with  me.  When 
I  had  finished  eating  I  would  throw  one 
on  the  plate.  Then  I  would  call  the  res- 
taurant proprietor,  point  disgusteilly  at  it, 
and  walk  indignantly  from  the  pla.e  with- 
out settling  the  bill.  It  never  failed. 


(c)  Meut  ,,<  i  u.il,,  .;.  .  ,  < 
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TWENTY-ONE    AMERICAN    REPUBLICS 


THAT  the  twenty-one  American  republics 
should  all  be  represented  in  the  Scientific  Con- 
gress in  Washington  by  a  thousand  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens  is  a  notable  event, 
but  far  more  notable  is  the  fact  that  the  twenty- 
one  independent  American  nations  are  all  republics. 
Besides  these,  Canada  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  republic,  tho  nominally  governed  by  an  ap- 
pointed representative  of  an  European  nation.  Apart 
from  British  America,  only  a  few  insignificant  fringes 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  have  an  exotic  color;  the  con- 
tinent is  self-governed  and  republican. 

That  this  is  the  great  fact  is  to  the  credit  of  our  own 
nation.  Ours  was  the  first  of  these  republics,  and  is 
stronger  and  richer  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  It 
.was  our  example  that  made  them  republics.  And  when 
independent,  it  became  our  privilege  to  protect  them. 
Hence,  nearly  a  century  ago,  came  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Under  the  shadow  of  that  Doctrine  they  have  grown, 
some  of  them  to  a  fine  maturity.  It  is  not  strange  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  in  welcoming  the  delegates  to 
this  Pan-American  Congress  and  the  delegates  in  their 
responses  should  have  recognized  what  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  done,  and  should  have  anticipated  a  more  inti- 
mate sentiment  of  Pan-American  good-will. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  no  purpose  to  control  or 
patronize  the  infant  republics.  It  simply  said,  and  wholly 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  nation,  that  no  European 
Power  should  obtain  a  new  foothold  on  our  Continent. 
The  camel  should  not  put  its  nose  into  our  tent.  The 
Doctrine  has  been  efficient.  During  the  century  no  Euro- 
pean Power  has  gained  one  inch  of  American  territory. 
When  one  threatened  it  has  been  resisted.  Meanwhile 


Africa  has  been  portioned  out  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  not  America.  When  some  European  creditor 
nation  has  threatened  to  enforce  payment  of  some  little 
republic's  extravagant  debts  we  have  peacefully  inter- 
vened at  the  request  of  the  endangered  state.  We  have 
taken  no  advantage  to  ourselves  beyond  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  Eastern  Continents  out  of  the  Western. 

Nor  have  we  interfered  in  the  differences  between  the 
twenty  republics,  unless  our  own  Mexican  War  is  an  ex- 
ception, when  we  recognized  the  independence  of  Texas 
and  were  thereby  involved  in  war.  Chile  and  Peru  had 
their  war  and  we  did  not  interfere.  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina divided  Patagonia  between  them  with  no  objection 
from  us.  We  have  also  added  one  to  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent American  republics,  Cuba,  by  our  war  with 
Spain,  and  relieved  Porto  Rico  from  European  domina- 
tion. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  other  republics  should  at 
times  have  feared  that  our  purpose  was  selfish.  Such  it 
is  not,  and  the  twenty  republics  are  coming  to  recognize 
our  friendly  purpose.  This  is  what  is  implied  in  Pan- 
Americanism,  each  for  all.  It  means  peace,  it  means  pros- 
perity and  wealth.  While  the  three  continents  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  are  drenched  in  blood,  slaughter- 
ing and  impoverishing  each  other  and  themselves,  the 
American  policy  brings  peace  and  wealth  and  added 
population.  To  the  Monroe  Doctrine  it  adds  the  Pan- 
American  Doctrine  of  good-will,  mutual  and  trustful 
helpfulness.  We  are  twenty-one  sister  nations,  and  when 
this  fearful  war  is  ended  the  nations  of  the  old  world 
will  be  quick  to  learn  our  lesson  and  we  are  confident 
will  follow  our  example.  Then  the  league  of  peace  shall 
encircle  the  earth. 


MORAL   PREPAREDNESS 


WE  have  already  discussed  at  length  the  Presi- 
dent's preparedness  program  from  the  military 
and  financial  standpoint.  Is  there  not  an  aspect  of  the 
problem,  however,  more  fundamental  than  either? 

Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  direst  calamity  known 
to  history.  Europe  is  bleeding  to  death.  Asia  is  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  hold  our  friendship.  We  would  seem  to 
be  safer  from  invasion  than  at  any  time  during  our  his- 
tory. We  are  not  only  safe,  but  we  are  prosperous.  Our 
prosperity,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  our  own  plan- 
ning. It  is  coined  out  of  Europe's  agony.  And  yet  at  the 
very  time  when  our  hearts  should  open  as  never  before 
to  the  piteous  cries  from  across  the  water,  when  all  our 
thoughts  and  all  our  substance  should  be  freely  given  to 
binding  up  the  broken  wounds,  when  the  hour  calls  for 
a  supreme  and  glorious  unselfishness,  we  are  proposing 


to  retire  within  our  little  world  and  proclaim  as  our  na- 
tional policy,  "safety  first." 

Instead  of  considering  how  to  embark  on  a  course 
that  would  bring  us  the  gratitude  and  love  of  every  na- 
tion— such  for  instance  as  taxing  ourselves  to  lend  them 
a  billion  dollars  to  repair  their  losses  after  the  war — 
we  propose  a  plan  that  will  inevitably  make  each  one 
of  them  hate  us  a  little  more. 

Some  years  ago  we  returned  to  China  $10,000,000, 
which  was  an  overpayment  on  the  Boxer  indemnity. 
That  was  not  a  present  to  China,  but  only  a  refusal  to 
keep  what  did  not  rightfully  belong  to  us.  Yet  the  re- 
turn of  that  sum — half  the  cost  of  a  modern  dread- 
naught — has  made  the  United  States  the  most  beloved 
nation  on  earth  in  the  hearts  of  that  great  Asiatic 
people  now  so  sincerely  groping  for  light  and  liberty.  Is 
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there  not  a  lesson  here  for  a  nation  that  would  plan  pre- 
paredness for  peace? 

Let  us  then  make  haste  slowly  in  increasing  our  arma- 
ments. By  the  time  the  war  is  over  we  shall  most 
likely  find  the  nations  ready  to  organize  the  world 
for  peace  and  some  sort  of  disarmament.  If  that  is  the 
case,  any  great  burden  of  taxation  now  imposed  on  the 
American  people  for  armament  purposes  will  be  wasted. 

If  the  nations,  however,  instead  of  making  a  durable 
peace,  only  declare  a  truce  in  order  to  continue  the  mad 
scramble  for  greater  and  ever  greater  armaments,  then 
the  United  States,  having  lost  neither  in  treasure  nor 
in  men,  will  be  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  na- 
tion to  enter  the  inevitable  and  crushing  race  who'se 
end  is  death  to  all  but  the  most  powerful. 


PANAMA  AND   SUEZ 

THE  inclusion  of  the  Suez  Canal  within  the  zone  of 
war  seems  likely  to  effect  a  decided  change  in  the 
status  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
upon  which  the  neutralization  of  the  Panama  Canal  de- 
pends states  in  Article  III  that 

The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  Rules,  on 
terms  of  entire  equality.     ... 

The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded  nor  shall  any  right 
of  war  be  exercized  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed 
within  it. 

The  words  "observing  these  rules"  refer,  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  to  "the  Con- 
vention of  Constantinople,  signed  the  28th  of  October, 
1888,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal"  and 
which  "the  United  States  adopts  as  the  basis  of  the 
neutralization  of  such  ship  canal." 

Let  us  see  then  what  this  "basis  of  neutralization" 
stipulates.  The  chief  clauses  of  the  Convention  of  Con- 
stantinople bearing  on  this  point  are: 

Article  I.  The  Suez  Maritime  Canal  shall  always  be  free 
and  open  In  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel 
of  commerce  or  of  war,  without  distinction  of  flag.  Con- 
sequently, the  high  contracting  parties  agree  not  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  canal,  in  time  of  war 
as  in  time  of  peace.  The  canal  shall  never  be  subjected  to 
the  exercize  of  the  right  of  blockade. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  no  right  of  war, 
no  act  of  hostility,  nor  any  act  having  for  its  object  to  ob- 
struct the  free  navigation  of  the  canal,  shall  be  committed 
in  the  canal  and  its  ports  of  access,  as  well  as  within  a 
radius  of  three  marine  miles  from  those  ports,  even  tho  the 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  one  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

In  time  of  war  belligerent  powers  shall  not  disembark  nor 
embark  within  the  canal  and  its  ports  of  access  either  troops, 
munitions,  or  materials  of  war. 

This  Convention  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Netherlands.  Their 
agents  in  Egypt  are  charged  to  watch  over  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Convention.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  are  permitted  to  take  such  measures 
for  the  defense  of  Egypt  "by  their  own  forces"  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  Article  I,  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
above  quotation,  is  not  so  waived. 

The  Great  War  has  left  little  or  nothing  remaining 
of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople.  All  of  the  signa- 
tories are  involved  except  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  Suez  Canal  has  been  the  scene  of  one  conflict  and 
is  likely  to  become  the  center  of  another  and  fiercer 
struggle.    The   British    Government   has    deposed    the 


Khedive,  set  up  a  Sultan  independent  of  Turkey  and 
declared  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.  Since  even  neu- 
tral lines  like  the  Dutch  are  now  going  around  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  instead  of  thru  the  canal  we 
may  imagine  what  would  happen  if  a  vessel  flying  the 
German  or  Austrian  flag  should  try  to  go  thru. 

On  August  5,  1914,  the  day  after  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  the  Government  seized  all  Ger- 
man ships  of  over  5000  tons  displacement  and  fourteen 
knots  speed  in  Egyptian  ports.  German  and  Austrian  men 
anywhere  in  Egypt  were  arrested  and  deported.  All  these 
acts  took  place,  it  should  be  understood,  while  Great 
Britain  was  still  legally  at  peace  with  Turkey  and  while 
the  Sultan  was  still  nominally  sovereign  of  Egypt  and 
the  canal  zone. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1914  the  Suez  Canal 
was  fortified  on  both  sides  and  12,000  men  brought  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  India  to  defend  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March  Suez  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  but 
they  were  repelled  by  the  artillery  of  the  forts  and  the 
warships  which  patroled  the  canal. 

We  are  not  here  questioning  the  propriety  of  any 
of  these  acts,  but  merely  considering  their  bearing  upon 
our  rights  at  Panama.  Referring  back  to  the  quotation 
from  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  we  see  that  it  specifies  that  only  nations  "observ- 
ing these  rules"  are  entitled  to  equality  of  treatment  in 
regard  to  tolls  and  the  passage  of  vessels  of  commerce 
and  war.  These  words  "observing  these  rules"  were  not 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  treaty,  which  was  amended  by 
the  Senate  and  never  ratified,  but  were  inserted  in. the 
final  draft  which  was  ratified.  The  clause  "no  fortifica- 
tions shall  be  erected  commanding  the  canal  or  the 
waters  adjacent"  and  the  phrase  "in  time  of  peace  as  in 
time  of  war"  following  the  words  "the  canal  shall  be  free 
and  open"  which  were  originally  in  the  treaty  were 
struck  out  of  its  final  form.  This  has  permitted  us  to 
fortify  the  canal,  but  by  a  curious  inconsistency  the 
treaty  debars  us  from  "any  act  of  hostility"  in  Panama. 

This  inconsistency  has  now,  it  seems  to  us,  been  re- 
moved. It  cannot  be  said  that  Great  Britain  has  re- 
cently been  "observing  these  rules"  in  Suez  and  she 
is  the  only  nation  who  possesses  any  treaty  rights  in 
Panama,  for  the  United  States  refused  to  agree  with 
her  proposal  that  the  same  guarantees  be  extended  to 
"all  nations  which  shall  agree  to  observe  these  rules." 
Whether  her  violation  of  the  Convention  of  Constanti- 
nople invalidates  per  se  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Convention 
is  a  question  for  constitutional  lawyers  to  decide.  But 
anyhow,  the  acts  of  Great  Britain  in  Suez  during  the 
present  war  have  established  a  precedent  which  would 
debar  her  from  objecting  if  in  a  similar  emergency 
we  used  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  as  freely  for  belliger- 
ent purposes  as  we  would  use  any  part  of  our  own 
territory. 


WHAT  GOOD  WAS  YOUR  SCHOOLING? 

CRITICIZING  schools  is  a  very  popular  pastime.  It 
amuses  the  public  and  the  teachers  don't  seem  to 
mind.  Besides — who  knows? — perhaps  the  criticism 
may  some  time  take  effect  and  then  we  shall  see 
radical  changes  in  our  educational  system.  Meantime 
we  can  at  least  continue  to  talk  about  it. 

As  soon  as  we  leave  school  or  college  and  plunge  into 
active  life,  we  make  two  discoveries.  We  find  out  that 
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our  education  has  in  some  ways  given  us  valuable  prep- 
aration for  our  new  duties  and  we  also  feel  the  lack  of 
certain  other  forms  of  training  which  our  schooling 
might  have  given  us  but  did  not.  Now  the  studies  or 
discipline  which  have  proved  beneficial  to  one  person 
may  turn  out  to  be  quite  useless  for  another,  and  we 
must  have  the  experience  of  many  if  we  are  to  draw  any 
safe  conclusion  as  to  the  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion in  our  educational  system. 

So  we  are  going  to  hold  an  experience  meeting  on  this 
subject.  We  wish  every  reader  of  The  Independent  would 
answer  two  questions : 

1.  Of  all  you  were  taught  at  school  what  has  proved  most 
useful  to  you  in  after  life? 

2.  What  have  you  had  to  learn  since  leaving  school  which 
you  might  have  been  taught  there? 

Make  your  answer  definite,  brief  and  sincere.  Give 
your  reason  why  that  particular  study  was  or  might 
have  been  valuable  to  you,  but  do  not  write  over  a  hun- 
dred words  about  it.  If  you  use  fifty  words  it  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  published.  These  questions  might  well 
be  put  to  clubs  and  teachers'  meetings,  for  they  would 
bring  out  an  interesting  discussion  and  we  should  like 
to  have  the  results  of  such  collective  questioning.  Of 
course  we  do  not  necessarily  limit  the  word  "useful"  to 
its  narrow  or  vocational  sense.  You  may  think  that  what 
has  helped  you  most  was  some  special  form  of  training, 
a  new  viewpoint  or  an  inspiring  ideal,  but  in  that  case 
to  avoid  vagueness  you  should  point  just  why  that  par- 
ticular study  and  not  some  other  had  such  an  effect 
upon  your  mind  and  character.  All  replies  should  be  in 
by  February  20.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


TOM   OSBORNE 

THE  indictment  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  prison,  is  but  another  example  of  the 
ingratitude  of  democracies. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  dared  to  substitute  the  law 
of  love  for  the  law  of  force  in  the  community  which  he 
governs,  a  man  who  before  our  very  eyes  and  in  a  few 
months  has  turned  a  cage  of  wild  beasts  into  a  self- 
respecting  community  of  law  and  order,  a  man  who  in 
any  other  country  would  be  decorated  for  his  great  pub- 
lic services,  and  yet  now  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy 
to  ruin  his  character  and  drive  him  from  public  life.  It 
seems  incredible! 

When  he  is  acquitted — for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  not  be  acquitted — he  should  be  reappointed  to  the 
wardenship  of  Sing  Sing.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  will  take  no  uncertain  attitude  on  this 
question.  If  he  goes  back  on  Tom  Osborne,  his  own  polit- 
ical death  knell  will  have  been  sounded.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  whole  people  are  with 
Osborne. 

To  Professor  Kirchwey,  who  unselfishly  stepped 
into  the  breach  and  assumed  the  wardenship  of  Sing 
Sing  until  the  trial  is  over,  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  the  country  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Without  his  willingness  to  come  forward  to  see  that  the 
Osborne  policies  are  continued,  the  powers  of  evil  might 
have  conquered  and  Sing  Sing  would  have  been  thrown 
back  into  the  jungle. 

As  for  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons  Riley,  who 
has  been  fighting  Osborne  from  the  beginning,  the 
sooner  he  goes  the  better.  What  is  the  Governor  think- 
ing of  in  keeping  him  in  office? 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR 

THE  latest  speech  of  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  produced  a  more  powerful  effect 
than  any  oratorical  effort  of  recent  times.  His  warning 
that  the  delay  in  military  operations  and  the  obstructive 
rules  of  the  trades  unions  might  prove  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  has  startled  and  thrilled  the  nation: 

We  have  been  too  late  in  this,  too  late  in  that,  too  late 
in  arriving  at  decisions,  too  late  in  starting  this  enterprise 
or  that  adventure.  The  footsteps  of  the  Allies  have  been 
dogged  by  the  mocking  specter  of  too  late.  Let  not  "Too 
Late"  be  inscribed  on  the  portals  of  our  workshops. 

It  is  a  curious  fate  that  has  made  this  poor  and  despised 
Welsh  lawyer  the  leading  man  in  England.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  execrated  by  the  ruling  classes,  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  clergy  and  the  capitalists,  who  now  look  to  him 
as  the  savior  of  the  country.  Yet  he  is  imposing  taxes  ten 
times  greater  than  those  then  thought  intolerable  and 
controlling  the  industries  of  the  nation  in  a  way  that 
would  once  have  been  denounced  as  rank  socialism.  In 
appearing  before  the  trades  union  congress  a  few 
months  ago  he  introduced  himself,  quite  correctly,  as 
"the  most  extensive  employer  of  labor  in  the  world." 
He  has  brought  the  manufactories  of  army  supplies  up 
to  an  unprecedented  state  of  efficiency  and  the  British 
workman  finds  himself,  much  to  his  surprize,  getting 
more  money  than  he  ever  saw  before. 

Lloyd  George  is  now  the  dominant  figure  in  a  cabinet 
composed  of  the  ablest  men  of  all  parties,  and  in  case 
of  Asquith's  fall  he  is  likely  to  become  Prime  Minister. 


"AMERICAN    BARONS" 

THAT  is  what  the  newspapers  call  them,  these  men 
who  were  born  American  citizens  but  have  become 
British  noblemen,  William  Waldorf  Astor  and  Thomas 
Shaughnessy.  But  it  is  an  obvious  misnomer,  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  For  those  who  accept  a  title,  especially 
an  hereditary  title,  are  thereby  repudiating  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  this  republic.  Columbia  disowns 
such  degenerate  sons,  for  what  they  esteem  an  honor 
is  an  insult  to  her.  As  old  Ben  Franklin  puts  it : 

'Tis  neither  manliness,  sense  nor  grace 
For  a  man  to  spit  in  his  mother's  face. 

We  do  not  mind  it  when  an  American  goes  to  live  in 
England  and  becomes  naturalized  there  because  he  likes 
the  climate  or  the  society  better  than  ours,  or  finds 
there  better  business,  professional  or  marital  opportu- 
nities. Such  freedom  of  migration  is  altogether  desira- 
ble. We  have  the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  hundreds  of  young  Americans  who  have  taken  serv- 
ice under  the  British  flag  in  this  crisis,  for  we  realize 
that,  altho  they  have  had  to  swear  allegiance  to  King 
George,  they  are  really  fighting  in  large  part  for  the 
political  principles  which  the  two  countries  share. 

But  to  join  the  peerage  which  England  is  trying  to 
shake  off,  to  accept  titles  which  are  admittedly  pur- 
chasable and  treated  as  party  graft,  to  seek  a  fictitious 
ennoblement  which  is  tainted  with  historic  tyranny  and 
which  the  noblest  of  Englishmen,  such  as  Bright  and 
Gladstone,  have  declined,  proves  that  they  are  not 
merely  aliens  to  America  but  enemies  of  Americanism. 
It  seems  strange  that  King  George,  now  at  a  time  when 
American  sympathy  and  aid  are  desired,  should  need- 
lessly offend  American  sentiment  by  making  two 
\merican  barons." 


WHICH  DO  YOU  PREFER  ? 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION,  COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 


ON  June  18,  1888,  William  II 
of  Germany  in  an  address 
"To  My  People"  said: 
Called  to  the  throne  of  my  fathers,  I 
have  taken  over  the  government,  look- 
ing to  the  King  of  all  kings,  and  have 
vowed  to  God,  following  the  example 
of  my  father,  to  be  a  righteous  and 
gentle  prince,  to  foster  piety  and  the 
fear  of  God,  to  maintain  peace,  to  fur- 
ther the  welfare  of  the  country,  to  be 
a  help  to  the  poor  and  opprest,  and  to 
be  to  the  righteous  man  a  true  pro- 
tector. 

On  July  27,  1900,  this  "righteous 
and  gentle  prince,"  addressing  Ger- 
man soldiers  departing  for  Pekin  to 
avenge  the  death  of  tiie  German  Min- 
ister, Baron  von  Ketteler,  instruct- 
ed them: 

You  know  very  well  that  you  are  to 
fight  against  a  cunning,  brave,  well- 
armed,  and  terrible  enemy.  If  you  come 
to  grips  with  him,  be  assured  quarter 
will  not  be  given,  no  prisoners  will  be 
taken.  Use  your  weapons  in  such  a  way 
that  for  a  thousand  years  no  Chinese 
shall  dare  to  look  upon  a  German  ask- 
ance. Show  your  manliness.  The  bless- 
ing of  God  be  with  you !  The  prayers  of 
an  entire  people  and  my  wishes  accom- 
pany you,  every  one.  Open  the  way  for 
culture  once  for  all ! 

On  March  22,  1905,  the  same 
peace-loving  potentate  addrest  the 
burgomaster  and  citizens  of  Bremen 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
a  monument  to  Frederick  III.  Pic- 
turing the  glorious  destiny  of  his 
empire,  he  said : 

For  what  has  become  of  the  so-called 
world-empires?  Alexander  the  Great, 
Napoleon  I,  all  the  great  warriors,  have 
swum  in  blood  and  have  left  subjugated 
peoples  behind  them,  who,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  have  risen  up  again  and 
brought  the  empire  to  ruin.  The  world- 
empire  of  which  I  have  dreamed  shall 
consist  in  this,  that  the  newly-created 
German  Empire  shall  first  of  all  enjoy 
on  all  sides  the  most  absolute  confidence 
as  a  quiet,  honorable,  and  peaceful 
neighbor;  and  that  if  in  the  future  they 
shall  read  in  history  of  a  German 
world-empire  or  of  a  Hohenzollern 
world-ruler,  it  shall  not  be  founded 
upon  acquisitions  won  with  the  sworid, 
but  upon  the  mutual  trust  of  the  na- 
tions who  are  striving  for  the  same 
goals. 
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On  August  4,  1914,  the  German 
army  attacked  Liege.  On  August  20 
it  entered  Brussels,  and  on  August 
27  it  burned  Louvain,  all  in  violation 
of  "a  scrap  of  paper,"  wherein  the 
Prussian  Government  had  promised 
to  respect  and  guarantee  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium,  On  May  12,  1915,  a 
commission  headed  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Viscount  Bryce,  reported 
upon  the  atrocities,  forever  infa- 
mous, committed  in  the  devastation 
of  Belgium  by  an  empire  in  which 
that  helpless  kingdom  had  placed 
confidence  as  a  "quiet,  honorable  and 
peaceful  neighbor." 

On  May  7,  1915,  an  Atlantic  pas- 
senger steamer,  the  "Lusitania,"  was 
torpedoed  by  a  submarine  in  the 
service  of  the  "righteous  and  gentle 
prince."  Of  the  nearly  1200  lives  de- 
stroyed more  than  100,  including 
many  women  and  children,  were 
American  citizens.  On  May  13  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  "firm"  note  to  the  German 
Government,  setting  forth  that  the 
destruction  of  the  "Lusitania"  was 
in  violation  of  international  law  and 
of  humanity.  On  May  31,  Germany 
replied,  justifying  the  act  as  proper 
under  her  conception  of  war.  On 
June  9  our  Government  sent  a  sec- 
ond "firm"  note,  and  on  July  16  a 
third  one.  Whereupon,  on  September 
1,  Germany  ostensibly  accepted  the 
American  view  of  the  lawful  conduct 
of  submarine  warfare. 

On  November  1,  the  "Lusitania" 
case  being  still  open,  an  Austrian 
submarine  torpedoed,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, after  she  had  stopped,  as 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
has  officially  admitted,  the  Italian 
passenger  steamer  "Ancona,"  there- 
by sending  to  death  defenseless  non- 
combatants,  including  American  cit- 
izens, among  whom  were  women  and 
children.  On  December  6  our  Govern- 
ment dispatched  a  note  to  Vienna 
demanding  that  the  "wanton  slaugh- 
ter of  defenseless  non-combatants" 
be  denounced,  that  the  responsible 
submarine  oflficer  who  had  destroyed 
the  "Ancona"  be  punished,  and  that 


reparation  be  made  for  the  killing 
and  injury  of  American  citizens.  On 
December  15  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  asked  for  "particulars" 
and  an  "exchange  of  views."  On  De- 
cember 19  our  Government  sent  to 
Vienna  a  second  "firm"  note.  On  De- 
cember 29  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  replied  to  the  second 
"Ancona"  note,  repudiating  the  sink- 
ing of  the  "Ancona,"  stating  that  the 
commander  of  the  offending  subma- 
rine had  been  punished,  offering  in- 
demnity, and  pledging  the  safety  of 
neutrals  and  non-combatants  at  sea. 

On  December  30,  simultaneously 
with  the  publication  of  this  Austrian 
reply,  the  passenger  steamer  "Per- 
sia," from  London  for  Bombay,  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Among  the  hundreds  of  lives 
destroyed  was  that  of  a  consul  of 
the  United  States  on  his  way  to  his 
post  at  Aden. 

Washington,  it  was  reported,  was 
"shocked."  Certain  newspapers  inti- 
mated that  Washington  was 
"amazed." 

Self-respecting  reader :  Which 
would  you  rather  be,  a  subject  of  a 
"righteous  and  gentle  prince"  who, 
fostering  "piety  and  the  fear  of 
God,"  opens  "the  way  for  culture 
once  for  all"  by  ravaging  a  kingdom 
that  has  trusted  him  "as  a  quiet, 
honorable  and  peaceful  neighbor," 
and  by  drowning  non-combatant 
women  and  children;  or  a  citizen  of 
a  republic  whose  President,  having 
ignored  or  failed  to  perceive  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in 
human  history  for  a  firm  exhibition 
of  moral  courage  in  defense  of  civili- 
zation and  liberty,  deals,  month  after 
month,  in  high-sounding  periods 
with  governments  doubly  and  trebly 
forsworn,  on  the  assumption  that 
they  may  still  be  believed,  under  oath 
or  otherwise,  and  who  advises  his 
masters,  the  American  people,  to 
suppress  their  indignation  and  hold 
their  tongues  in  neutrality  of 
thought  and  speech  as  of  technically 
illegal  acts?  Think  it  over. 

New  York  City 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


T,.      o-   1  •  r    The     British     steamer 

The  Sinking  of    ..p^^^-^,,  ^^  ^^^  p^^. 

insular  and  Oriental 
Line,  on  her  way  to  Alexandria,  was 
sunk  about  three  hundred  miles  north- 
west of  that  port  at  five  minutes  past 
one  on  the  afternoon  of  December  30. 
No  torpedo  was  seen,  but  the  second 
officer  reports  seeing  the  track  of  one. 
The  vessel  went  down  five  minutes  after 
the  explosion  and  only  four  boats  got 
away.  Of  the  182  passengers  only  59 
were  saved;  of  the  154  in  the  crew,  94 
were  saved,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
ports. This  gives  a  total  loss  of  247 
lives,  of  whom  70  were  women  and  30 
were  children,  a  death  list  second  only 
to  that  of  the  "Lusitania."  That  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  crew  escaped 
than  of  the  passengers  is  surprizing  but 
may  be  due  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
sinking  as  it  is  said  there  was  no  panic. 
The  crew  mostly  consisted  of  Lascars. 

Two  Americans  were  on  board.  One 
of  them  was  drowned,  Robert  Ney  Mc- 
Neely,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Aden,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea,  where  he  was  to  be  Consul. 

The  nationality  of  the  submarine  at- 


tacking the  "Persia"  is  not  known  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  it  was  sunk 
by  a  mine  instead  of  a  torpedo.  Altho 
the  disaster  occurred  on  Thursday  no 
detailed  news  of  it  was  made  known  to 
the  United  States  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. The  "Persia"  carried  4.7  inch  guns 
but  this  is  permissible  to  a  merchant 
vessel  under  the  rules  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  known  certainly 
whether  troops  or  munitions  were  car- 
ried. 

T3  ■  •  u   M  "^^^  House  of  Commons 

British  Near  p^gggj  without  opposi- 
Conscnption  ^-^^  ^^^  Government  bill 
extending  the  life  of  the  present  Par- 
liament for  eight  months  and  increas- 
ing the  army  to  4,000,000  men.  The 
next  thing  is  to  get  the  men.  According 
to  a  recent  statement  of  Premier  As- 
quith  there  are  now  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  British  troops  in  the  various 
theaters  of  war.  But  since  their  losses 
average  over  a  thousand  a  day  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  men  in  greater  numbers  than 
hitherto.  The  opposition  to  conscription 
is  so  strong  that  the  Government  tried 


to  avoid  it  by  adopting  the  recruiting 
scheme  of  Lord  Derby  by  which  all  the   . 
men  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not 
Ireland,  were  registered  and  classified   , 
and    then    personally    interviewed    by   1 
Government  agents   to   ascertain   what    ' 
excuse,  if  any,  they  had  for  not  volun- 
teering.  The  nine  weeks  campaign  of 
Lord   Derby   brought   out   an   immense 
number,  estimated  to  be  over  two  mil- 
lion, but  still  not  enough.  The  recruits 
under  the  Derby  scheme  are  to  be  re- 
garded  as   reserves  i^.r^d   called   out   by 
classes  according  to  age  and  condition. 
Classes  2,  3,  4  and   5,  comprizing  un- 
married men  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
two,  have  already  been  summoned  to 
the  colors. 

The  Premier  promised  in  November 
that  "if  the  young  men  did  not,  under 
stress  of  national  duty,  come  fon,vard 
voluntarily  other  and  compulsory 
means  would  be  taken  before  married 
men  were  called  upon  to  fulfill  their 
engagement  to  serve."  The  Cabinet 
seems  to  have  agreed  to  this  altho  there 
were  some  dissidents  among  the  Min- 
isters and  several  resignations  are  ex- 
pected in  consequence.  That  of  Sir  John 


AUSTRIA'S    PAPER 

The  reply  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government  to  the  second 
American  note  on  the  sinking  of 
the  Italian  steamer  "Ancona"  as 
handed  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador at  Vienna  on  December  29 
is  given  in  large  part  below: 

Th(>  Imporial  and  Rnynl  Govorn- 
ment  agrcos  thoroly  with  the  Ameri- 
can Cabinet  that  the  sacred  command- 
ments of  humanity  must  be  observed 
also  in  war.   .    .    . 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment can  also  substantially  concur  in 
the  principle,  (>\-prost  in  the  very 
esteemed  note,  that  private  ships,  in 
so  far  as  they  do  not  flee  or  olVer  re- 
sistance, may  not  b(>  destroyed  with- 
out the  persons  aboard  beins  brought 
into  safety. 

(luided  by  the  same  spirit  of  frank- 
ness as  the  (Tovernment  of  the  T^iiion. 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  (Joverninent. 
altho  it  does  not  find  in  the  note,  fre- 
quently i-eferred  to.  th(>  answer  to  all 
the  legitimate  questions  suhinittcMl  by 
it,  is  willing  to  coinnHini<'nt(>  to  the 
Federal  Ooveninient  the  result  of  the 
investigation  which,  in  accordance 
with  existing  departmental  r(>gula- 
tions.  was  begun  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  the  fleet  r(>i)ort  on  the  sink- 
ing of  the  "Ancona,"  and  which  was 
.iust  recently  received.  [Here  follows 
the  detailed  reiiort.l 

The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
cident was  good  and  tlie  sea  calm,  so 
that  the  lifehoats  could  have  niched 
the  nearest  coast  without  danger,  as 
indeed  the  lifeboats  actually  wer(>  dam- 
aged only  by  the  unskilled  lowering, 
but  not  after  they  had  .struck  the 
water. 

The  loss  of  human  lives  is  in  the 
first  instance  by  no  means  ascribahle 
to  the  sinking  of  the  ship,  but  (and 
in  all  probahility  in  a  much  higher 
measure)  to  the  rapid  lowering 
(hinunter  werfen)  of  the  boats  during 


COMPLIANCE    WITH    AMERICA'S    DEMANDS 


full  speed,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  crew,  concerned  only  for  itself, 
did  not  rescue  the  passengers  of  the 
capsized   boats. 

It  is  also  probably  ascribahle  to 
shots  winch  hit  the  fleeing  vessel,  hut 
the  death  of  persons  who  sank  with 
the  steamer  is  also,  above  all. 
ascribahle  to  the  disloyal  conduct  of 
the  crew. 

As  appears  from  the  ahove-adduc(>(l 
state  of  affairs,  the  very  est(>eme(l  note 
of  December  9  is  based  in  many  i)oints 
on  incorrect  premises.  Information 
reaching  the  United  Stat(>s  (Jovei-n- 
ment  that  solid  shot  was  immediately 
fired  toward  the  steamer  is  incorrect : 
it  is  incorrect  that  the  suhmarine  over- 
hauled the  steamer  during  the  chase: 
it  is  incorrect  that  only  a  hrief  ]>(>riod 
was  given  foi-  getting  the  i)eoi)le  into 
the  hoats.  On  the  contrary,  an  un- 
usually long  i)eriod  was  granted  to 
the  "Ancona"  for  getting  passengers 
into  the  hoats.  Finally,  it  is  incorrect 
that  a  number  of  shells  were  still  fired 
at    the   steamer   after    it    had    stopped. 

The  facts  of  the  case  demonstrate 
fuT-ther  that  th(>  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine granted  the  steamer  a  fidl 
forty-live  minutes'  time,  th.-it  is.  more 
than  an  ade(iuate  period  to  give  the 
pers<ins  aboard  ;in  opportunity  to  take 
to  the  boats.  Then,  since  the  peojdo 
were  not  all  s;ived,  he  cai'ried  out  the 
tori)e(loing  in  such  a  manner  tliat  the 
ship  would  remain  above  water  the 
longest  jjossible  time,  doing  this  with 
the  purpose  of  making  possible  the 
.nhandonment  of  the  vessel  on  boats 
still   in   hand. 

Since  the  ship  remained  a  further 
forty-five  minutes  ahove  water,  he 
would  have  accomi>lislied  his  purpc^se 
if  the  ci-ew  of  the  "Ancona"  had  not 
abandoned  the  passengers  in  a  man- 
nei-  contrary   to  duty. 

With  full  consideration,  howevei-.  of 
this  conduct  of  the  cominander.  ;umed 
at  accomplishing  the  rescue  of  the 
crew  .•md  passengers,  the  Imperial  and 
Royal   Marine  authorities  reached   the 


conclusion  that  he  had  omitted  to  take 
adequately  into  consideration  the 
panic  that  had  broken  out  among  the 
passengers,  which  rendered  difficult 
the  taking  to  the  boats,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  regulation  that  Imperial  and 
Roy.il  ^Marine  officers  shall  fail  in  giv- 
ing help  to  nobody  in  need,  not  even 
to  an  enemy. 

Therefore  the  officer  was  punished 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  rules, 
for    exceeding    his    instructions,    .    .    . 

The  investigation  into  the  sinking 
of  the  "Ancona"  could  naturally  fur- 
nish no  essential  point  to  show  in  how 
far  a  right  to  an  indemnity  is  to  be 
granted  American  citizens.  The  Im- 
l)erial  and  Royal  Government  cannot, 
indeed,  even  according  to  the  view  of 
the  Washington  Cabinet,  be  held  liable 
for  (hunages  which  resulted  from  the 
undoidUedly  justified  bombardment  of 
the  fleeing  ship. 

It  should  just  as  little  have  to  an- 
swer for  the  damages  which  came  to 
pass  hefore  the  torpedoing  of  the  ship 
thru  the  faulty  lowering  of  lifeboats 
or  the  capsizing  of  lowered  boats. 

If.  however,  because  of  pi^ssible  lack 
of  material  proofs,  the  i)articular  cir- 
cumstance's under  which  American  cit- 
izens sulTered  damage  should  not  have 
become  known  to  the  Union  Govern- 
ment, the  Royal  Government,  in  con- 
sidtM-ation  for  the  humanely  deeply 
regrettable  incident,  and  by  a  desire 
to  proclaim  once  again  its  friendly 
feelings  toward  the  F'edernl  Govern- 
ment, would  he  gladly  willing  to  dis- 
regard this  gap  in  the  evidence  and 
to  t>xtend  indemnities  also  to  those 
damaged  whose  cause  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. 

While  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gov- 
ernment may  probably  ctmsider  the 
alTair  of  the  "Ancona"  as  settled  with 
the  foregoing  statements,  it  reserves 
to  itself  at  this  time  the  right  to  bring 
up  for  discussion  at  a  later  period  the 
difficult  questions  of  international  law 
connected    with   submarine   warfare. 

Btuiax 
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WAITING  FOR  THE   CHARGE 

A  French  advance  trench  just  before  the  attack  on  the  German  lines,  over   which  a  shell  is  bursting.  As  soon  as  the  bombardment  has  done  its  work 

the  crouching  men   will  leap  into  action   and  rush  the  enemy's  position 


A.  Simon,  the  Home  Secretary,  is  al- 
ready announced. 

It  is  argued  by  those  opposed  to  con- 
scription of  any  form  or  degree  that 
the  national  register  shows  that  there 
are  only  600,000  unmarried  men  who 
have  not  attested  and  of  these  more 
than  half  are  ineligible  for  military 
service  on  account  of  physical  defi- 
ciency and  of  the  rest  a  large  propor- 
tion are  either  working  in  essential 
trades  or  are  supporting  families. 
Would  it  then  be  good  policy  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  so  repugnant  to  na- 
tional traditions  and  popular  sentiment 
as  conscription  in  order  to  bring  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  real 
"slackers?" 

Most  of  the  radicals  and  labor  men 
and  many  of  the  old  fashioned  Liberals 
are  constitutionally  opposed  to  compul- 
sory military  service,  so  an  opposition 
party  to  the  Coalition  Cabinet  may  be 
formed.  A  national  congress  of  labor 
has  been  called  for  January  5  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  trades  unions  will 
consent  to  conscription. 

The  Irish  party  is  also  opposed  to 
any  form  of  compulsion  and  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  extend  it  to  Ireland  at 
present.  John  Redmond,  the  National- 
ist leader,  is  still  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment, tho  critical  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  John  Dillon,  who  represents 
another  Irish  faction,  attacked  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  following  language: 

Before  we  sanction  the  fourth  million  of 
men  we  ought  to  be  told  what  is  the  basis 
of  the  Government's  demand.  In  no  case 
have  the  failures  of  the  war  been  due  to 
lack  of  men,  and  before  the  Government 
enforces  conscription  the  men  responsible 
for  these  failures  must  be  removed.  What 
is  the  use  of  sending  more  troops  to  be  led 
by  men  like  those  responsible  for  the  Suvla 
Bay  and  Anzac  failures? 

Lloyd  George,  who  has  thrown  the 
weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of 
conscription,  is  trying  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  the  munition  factories  up  to  a 
state  of  efficiency.  In  a  very  impressive 
speech  he  warned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  "unless  we  quicken  our 
movements  damnation  will  befall  the 
great  'cause  for  which  so  much  blood 
has  been  shed."  He  told  how  it  took 
four  months  to  accumulate  the  stock 
of  shells  which  were  expended  in  a  few 
days  in  the  vain  attempt  to  break  the 
German    line    in    September.    Now,    he 
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said,  a  month  and  soon,  he  hoped,  a 
week  would  produce  such  a  supply. 
In  May,  when  the  Germans  were  manu- 
facturing 250,000  high  explosive  shells 
a  day,  the  British  works  were  only  turn- 
ing out  2500.  The  manufacturers  were 
then  delivering  only  16  per  cent  of 
what  they  had  promised.  But  the  sup- 
ply of  machine  guns  is  still  short  and 
92  per  cent  of  the  casualties  are  due  to 
these.  For  such  work  there  are  needed 
80,000  skilled  and  300,000  unskilled 
workers.  Unless  the  unions  can  be  in- 
duced to  suspend  the  rules  preventing 
the  employment  of  unskilled  labor,  Mr. 
George  fears  for  the  outcome  of  the 
war. 

After  the  conquest  of 
The  Defense  ggj-bia  the  Anglo-French 
of  Salonica  ^.j-Qopg  retreated  south- 
ward into  Greece  and  the  Serbs  west- 
ward into  Albania.  It  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Allies  at  Salonica  that  the 
Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  troops 
would  follow  them  into  Greece  and  ac- 
cordingly they  began  to  entrench  them- 
selves with  feverish  haste  and  to  rush 
in  all  available  reinforcements.  Since 
Salonica  was  at  first  unfortified  and  the 
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Decemler  27 — Bulgars  defeat  Serbs 
at  Elbasan,  Albania.  Arabs  attack 
western  frontier  of  Egypt. 

December  28 — Montenegrins  expel 
Austrians.  Russians  take  Kashan. 
Persia. 

December  29 — Two  Austrian  destroy- 
ers sunk  in  raid  on  Durazzo.  Al- 
bania. Lloyds  treble  insurance  rates 
thru  Suez  because  of  threatened 
German  attack  on  Egypt. 

December  30 — British  liner  "Persia" 
sunk  in  Mediterranean.  British  cab- 
inet   considering    conscription. 

December  ^ — Indian  National  Con- 
gress demands  self-government  for 
India  and  officers'  commissions  in 
the  army.  German,  Austrian  and 
Turkish  consuls  at  Salonica  ar- 
rested by  French. 

January  1 — China  adopts  compulsory 
military  service  in  two  provinces. 
Canada  enlarges  armv  from  2ri0,000 
to  500,000. 

January  2 — Renewed  activity  in  (Ja- 
licia  and  Bessarabia.  British  steam- 
ship "Glengyle"  torpedoed  in  Medi- 
terranean. 


French  and  British  around  Salonica 
did  not  number  more  than  a  third  of 
what  could  have  been  brought  against 
them,  it  seems  likely  that  they  could 
have  been  overcome  if  the  Austro-Ger- 
man and  Bulgarian  troops  had  con- 
tinued their  advance.  But  they  stopped 
instead  at  the  Greek  border.  Whether 
for  the  purpose  of  preparation,  or  be- 
cause their  real  interests  lie  elsewhere 
remains  to  be  seen.  At  any  rate,  their 
delay  has  given  the  Allies  time  to  en- 
circle Salonica  with  fortifications,  to 
bring  up  1200  guns  and  to  accumu- 
late troops  to  the  number  of  some 
250,000. 

General  Castelnau,  the  French  Chief 
of  StaflP,  who  has  visited  Salonica,  pro- 
nounces it  impregnable  and  says  his 
only  fear  is  lest  the  enemy  should  de- 
cide not  to  attack  but  to  stay  where 
they  are,  which,  "in  view  of  our  prep- 
arations to  receive  them  fittingly,  would 
be  a  pity."  The  only  sign  of  hostility 
against  Salonica  manifested  so  far  is 
the  appearance  of  several  German  aero- 
planes flying  high  over  the  city.  One  of 
the  Taubes,  apparently  mistaking  a 
flock  of  sheep  for  the  British  army, 
dropt  a  bomb  which  killed  the  shep- 
herd and  four  of  his  sheep. 

On  the  suspicion  that  they  were  giv- 
ing information  about  the  defenses,  the 
Austrian,  German  and  Turkish  consuls 
at  Salonica  have  been  arrested  and 
transported  by  order  of  General  Sar- 
vail,  the  French  commander.  The  pa- 
pers of  the  consulates  were  seized  and 
the  consuls  with  their  families  and 
servants,  sixty-two  altogether,  put  on 
board  a  French  vessel  for  transporta- 
tion to  parts  unknown.  The  Bulgarian 
consul  escaped.  The  Greek  Government 
has  protested  against  this  new  viola- 
tion of  Greek  neutrality  by  the  Allies. 


The  War  in 
Albania 


On  the  western  side  of 
Serbia  there  is  more  ac- 
tivity. The  Austrians,  who 
invaded  Montenegro  from  the  Sanjak 
of  Novibazar,  have  been  driven  back 
over  the  frontier  into  Serbia  with  a  loss 
of  over  2000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Austrian  attack  upon  the  other 
side  of  Montenegro,  tho  supported  by  a 
vigorous  fire  from  the  artillery  of  the 
forts  and  fleet,  was  also  ineffective. 
The  Austrian  official  reports  are  non- 
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committal  in  regard  to  the  fighting  in 
this  field. 

It  seems  that  the  Austrians  are  try- 
ing to  gain  entrance  into  northern  Al- 
bania by  way  of  Dalmatia  to  the  west 
of  Montenegro.  The  Austrian  territory 
extends  down  along  the  Adriatic  coast 
nearly  to  Antivari,  the  sole  Montene- 
grin port,  and  this  is  only  fifty  miles 
from  Scutari,  the  chief  town  of  north- 
ern Albania,  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  Serbian  Government  and  the  rally- 
ing point  of  its  scattered  troops. 

It  is  said  that  the  Serbian  soldiers 
which  have  been  collected  and  reorgan- 
ized in  Albania  number  about  80,000. 
They  are  being  supplied  with  food  and 
ammunition  by  the  Italians,  who  hold 
the  ports  of  Durazzo  and  Avlona  on  the 
Albanian  coast.  A  squadron  of  five 
Austrian  destroyers  from  Cattaro  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Durazzo  and  sunk 
two  vessels  there  but  one  of  the  de- 
stroyers struck  a  mine  and  another  was 
sunk  by  shell  fire.  The  Italian  authori- 
ties have  expelled  from  Durazzo  Wil- 
liam W.  Howard,  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary of  the  Albanian  Relief  Fund,  and 
other  Americans  who  were  engaged  in 
the  succor  of  the  starving  Albanians  and 
Serbian  refugees.  The  30,000  Austrian 
prisoners  which  the  Serbian  troops 
managed  to  take  with  them  into  Al- 
bania when  they  were  driven  out  of 
Serbia,  have  been  turned  over  to  Italy 
and  are  now  interned  in  Sardinia. 

The  Bulgars  who  pursued  the  Serbs 
into  Albania  overtook  and  defeated 
them  at  Elbasan,  in  the  middle  of  Al- 
bania and  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Durazzo.  The  Bulgars  are  said  to  be 
.still  moving  westward,  seemingly  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  the  Italians 
at  Durazzo,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  the 
Austrians  by  land  or  sea.  The  Alban- 
ians, hereditary  enemies  of  the  Serbs. 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  rob  and  slay  the  helpless  Serbian 
refugees  out  of  revenge  for  the  devas- 
tation of  Albania  by  the  Serbs  three 
years  ago. 

The  peak  of  Hartmanns- 
Hartmanns-  Weilerkopf  which  figures 
Weilerkopf  ^^  prominently  in  the  de- 
spatches from  time  to  time  stands  on 
the  southeastern  verge  of  the  Vosges 
mountains,  overlooking  the  Rhine  val- 
ley. From  its  name  one  would  presume 
it  to  be  German,  but  whether  it  is  now 
in  German  hands  or  French  cannot  yet 
be  told,  for  Paris  and  Berlin  during  the 
past  fortnight  have  been  claiming  alter- 
nate or  simultaneous  victories.  The 
crest  of  the  peak,  over  3000  feet  above 
sea-level,  was  captured  by  the  French 
last  April,  or  at  least  they  gained  a 
lodgement  there,  for  the  Germans  still 
held  part  of  the  summit.  The  opposing 
trenches  were  in  fact  only  a  few  yards 
apart  and  sharp-shooting  has  been  in- 
cessant between  them. 

On  December  21  the  French  took  the 
offensive  and  drove  the  GeiTnans  from 
their  trenches  on  the  summit  and  the 
southeastern  slope.  The  Germans  came 
back  on  the  following  day  and  regained 
most  of  their  lost  positions.  This  see- 
saw conflict  continued  all  thru  Christ- 
mas week,  but  on  the  whole  it  appears 


that  the  French  are  gaining  ground 
and  are  now  in  possession  of  the  slope 
of  Hartmann's  Weilerkopf  as  well  as 
the  valley  lying  between  this  peak  and 
the  lesser  elevation  of  Hirzenstein,  a 
mile  to  the  southeast.  Whether  this  at- 
tack portends  another  attempt  of  the 
French  at  the  conquest  of  Alsace  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Fighting  continues  at  various  points 
along  the  western  front,  especially  in 
the  Champagne,  Artois  and  Ypres  sec- 
tors where  the  Allies  tried  to  break 
thru  last  summer.  Artillery  duels, 
aeroplane  raids  and  mine  explosions  are 
reported  every  day,  but  there  are  as 
yet  no  definite  signs  of  a  serious  of- 
fensive, on  either  side. 


More  Plotters 
Indicted 


The  long  inquiry  of  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in 
New  York  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Labor's  National  Peace 
Council,  an  organization  formed  in 
June  last,  but  not  regarded  with  favor 
by  the  labor  unions,  ended  last  week 
with  the  indictment  of  eight  men.  These 
are  Congressman  Frank  Buchanan,  of 
the  Seventh  Illinois  District,  who  was 
president  of  the  Council  for  a  time;  ex- 
Congressman  H.  Robert  Fowler,  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Illinois  District,  a  law- 
yer, who  was  the  organization's  chief 
counsel;  Captain  Franz  von  Rintelen, 
of  the  German  navy,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Kaiser  and  of  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
April  last  to  instigate  strikes  at  muni- 
tion factories  and  to  force  intervention 
in  Mexico  by  means  of  a  movement  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Huerta,  and  who 
fled  by  means  of  a  fraudulent  passport 
and  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London;  David  Lamar,  the  "Wolf  of 
Wall  Street,"  who  was  recently  found 
guilty  of  impersonating  Congressman 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer  in  a  financial  trans- 
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action;  Frank  S.  Monnett,  formerly  At- 
torney General  of  Ohio,  a  member  of 
the  organization's  executive  council; 
Jacob  C.  Taylor,  Buchanan's  successor 
in  the  presidency,  vice-president  of  the 
cigar-makers'  union;  Henry  B.  Martin, 
the  Council's  secretary,  and  Herman 
Schulteis,  an  associate  of  Lamar.  The 
indictment  was  found  under  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law.  It  accuses  the  men 
of  conspiring  to  restrain  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  by  instigating  strikes  in 
munition  factories,  inducing  employees 
to  quit  work,  bribing  officers  of  labor 
unions  to  prevent  manufacture  and 
shipment,  and  using  other  means  as 
occasion  might  arise.  The  penalty  is  one 
year  in  prison,  or  a  fine  of  $.5000,  or 
Isoth.  It  is  the  first  indictment  of  its 
kind  in  the  movement  against  plotters 
here.  The  jury  had  been  at  work  since 
the  first  week  in  September.  Another 
jury  will  now  make  similar  investiga- 
tions. The  District  Attorney  says  this 
is  only  a  beginning. 

Congressman  Buchanan  at  first  said 
he  was  immune,  because  of  his  office, 
but  after  a  time  he  consented  to  plead, 
and  with  others  gave  bonds.  It  is  al- 
leged that  von  Rintelen  expended  about 
$400,000  upon  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Council  before  he  ran  away.  Buchanan 
says  the  prosecution  is  a  conspiracy  to 
check  his  fight  against  militarism.  He 
has  introduced  in  the  House  a  resolu- 
tion designed  to  cause  the  impeachment 
of  District  Attorney  Marshall,  who  con- 
ducted the  inquiry.  Fowler  says  the 
prosecution  is  the  Government's  answer 
to  his  suit  (in  which  Monnett  is  inter- 
ested) for  damages  because  of  injuries 
suffered  by  a  woman  passenger  on  the 
"Lusitania."  The  Government,  it  is  as- 
serted in  this  suit,  should  have  excluded 
munitions  from  the  ship.  IMonnett  says 
the  shipment  of  munitions  is  illegal  and 
criminal.  Fowler  declares  that  the 
prosecution  is  the  work  of  the  Trusts. 

Anton  E.  Mente,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  whose  room  in  New  York  was 
found  to  be  full  of  bombs  and  bomb  ma- 
terial, has  been  sent  to  prison  for  one 
year  because  he  had  explosives  in  a 
tenement  house.  He  had  threatened  to 
blow  up  a  factory  in  New  Jersey.  Ad- 
ditional explosions  on  ships  have  been 
reported.  In  the  hold  of  the  British 
steamship  "Inchmoor,"  loaded  with 
sugar  and  nearly  ready  to  sail  from 
Brooklyn,  fire  suddenly  broke  out  in  a 
dozen  places,  and  $100,000  worth  of  the 
cargo  was  destroyed.  The  "Barksdale," 
which  has  returned  to  New  York  from 
Bordeaux,  reports  that  on  her  recent 
eastward  voyage  a  bomb  exploded  in 
her  hold  and  that  the  fire  destroyed  200 
bales  of  cotton.  There  have  been  bomb 
explosions  or  fires  on  23  ships  or  barges 
in  the  last  few  months.  The  American 
Truth  Society  has  issued  a  report, 
signed  by  Bernard  H.  Ridder  and  Jere- 
miah O'Leary,  about  the  work  of  its 
Bank  Depositors'  Committee  against 
the  Anglo-French  loan.  This  report 
contains  a  blacklist  of  fifty-six  banks 
and  trust  companies  and  two  life  in- 
surance companies  that  favored  the 
loan.  It  says  these  "should  not  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven." 
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Pan-American 
Union 


The  Pan  -  American 
Scientific  Congress  at 
Washington  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  meetings  ever  held  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  In  it  are  sit- 
ting eminent  representative  men  from 
twenty-one  republics.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  purely  scientific  purpose 
of  the  meeting  has  been  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  keynote  of  nearly  all 
the  addresses  has  been  Pan-American 
unity  and  brotherhood.  (See  page  68.) 
It  became  known  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  proposing  a  convention  or 
agreement  for  the  arbitration  of 
boundary  disputes  and  to  prevent  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  revolutionist  factions. 
John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  said  that  the 
American  nations  should  form  an  alli- 
ance before  the  end  of  the  great  war 
to  meet  the  possible  aggression  of  the 
victors.  He  would  have  a  new  Doctrine 
requiring  South  America  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  if 
necessary,  as  quickly  as  the  United 
States  would  oppose  unjust  attack  upon 
the  southern  republics.  Several  dele- 
gates spoke  for  arbitration.  A  repre- 
sentative of  Salvador  would  have  it 
compulsory  and  in  a  Pan-American 
court.  Uruguay's  delegates  asked  for  a 
permanent  commission. 

An  Institute  of  International  Law 
was  formed,  with  105  members,  five 
from  each  republic.  Elihu  Root  is  hon- 
orary president,  and  the  president  is 
James  Brown  Scott.  This  institute 
hopes  to  rehabilitate  and  improve  the 
international  code  after  the  war.  A 
Pan-American  Union  of  women  was  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  over  which  Mrs. 
Lansing  presided,  and  it  voted  to  erect 
a  building  in  Washington.  Ernesto 
Quesada,  of  the  Argentine  delegation, 
proposed    a    confederation    of    all    the 
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American  universities,  with  an  inter- 
change of  professors  and  students.  A 
hymn,  the  music  and  words  by  Chileans, 
was  sung.  It  had  been  made  for  the 
Congress  and  it  was  adopted  as  the  offi- 
cial hymn  of  Pan-America. 


The  New 
Prohibition  States 


In  seven  states,  at 
midnight  on  the 
last  day  of  the  old 
year,  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  was  prohibited  by 
statute  or  by  laws  enforcing  constitu- 
tional amendments.  These  states  are 
Iowa,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,    Arkansas   and    South    Carolina. 


U'liderwood  &■  Underwood 

SHIVERING  AT   SALONICA 

A  British  outpost  at  an  exposed  point  on  the  fifty-mile  defensive  line  which  the  Allies  have  thrown 

about  the  Greek  port  where  they  "are  now  awaiting  the  Teuton  attacks.  It  is  said  that  the  German 

schedule  calls  for  the  occupation  of  Salonica  on   January   16 


In  each  of  them  several  counties  had 
been  enforcing  prohibition  under  local 
option  laws,  but  they  are  now  to  have 
state-wide  prohibition  for  the  first 
time.  More  than  3000  saloons,  brewer- 
ies, wholesale  liquor  houses  and  distil- 
leries went  out  of  business  in  the  seven 
states  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  prohibition  states  is  now  eight- 
een. 

There  were  only  150  saloons  left  in 
Idaho,  as  there  had  been  prohibition  in 
a  considerable  part  of  the  state.  The 
law  there  is  a  drastic  one,  making  the 
possession  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors 
a  crime,  the  exceptions  being  wine  for 
sacramental  uses  and  pure  alcohol  for 
use  in  medicine  or  scientific  work.  But 
for  these  there  must  be  a  court  order. 
In  South  Carolina  the  dispensary  sys- 
tem, used  in  fifteen  of  the  forty-four 
counties,  is  to  be  known  no  more.  In- 
dividuals are  permitted  to  obtain  by 
shipment  one  gallon  of  spirituous  liquor 
every  month.  It  is  reported  that  be- 
tween $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  was 
expended  by  residents  of  Colorado  for 
liquors  in  the  last  week  of  the  saloons. 
There  were  bargain  sales  in  Iowa  in 
the  502  saloons  that  were  about  to  be 
closed.  The  Washington  law  permits 
residents  to  buy  from  dealers  outside  of 
the  state  two  quarts  of  spirituous  liquor 
or  twelve  quarts  of  beer  every  twenty 
days.  In  Arkansas,  agents  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  will  be  on  duty  to  see 
that  the  new  law  is  enforced.  In  Oregon 
drug  stores  are  not  permitted  to  sell 
liquor  with  or  without  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription, but  in  any  period  of  four 
weeks  a  family  may  import  two  quarts 
of  spirituous  liquor  or  twenty-four 
quarts  of  malt  liquor  for  personal  use. 


Hio^her      ^*  ^^^  ^"*^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  there 
Waees       ^^^^  many  announcements  of 
^  increases  of  wages,  and  these 

may   fairly   be   regarded   as   proofs   of 
prosperity.   While  several   of  the  addi- 
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tions  were  due  to  profitable  work  on 
war  orders,  others  were  not  associated 
directly  with  such  a  cause.  The  Amos- 
keag  and  Stark  cotton  goods  manufac- 
turing companies,  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  gave  5  per  cent  to  20,000 
employees.  Similar  action  was  taken  at 
Nashua,  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and  in 
all  the  number  of  cotton  mill  employ- 
ees thus  benefited  was  65,000.  It  was 
predicted  that  eventually  the  increase 
would  be  granted  to  about  200,000  in 
this  industry.  The  American  Woolen 
Company  gave  notice  of  an  increase  of 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  for  the  35,000 
persons  employed  in  its  forty-four 
mills.  Following  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company's  additions  to  the  pay 
of  7000  men,  the  Interborough  Railway 
Company  and  two  other  street  railway 
companies  in  New  York  ordered  in- 
creases for  motormen  and  conductors 
which  affect  14,500  men  and  amount  to 
$470,000  a  year.  To  the  longshoremen 
at  Boston  was  given  an  increase  of 
from  2  to  5  cents  an  hour. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Copper  Com- 
pany, to  which  the  high  price  of  copper 
is  giving  large  profits,  informed  the 
14,000  men  employed  in  its  mines  and 
on  its  railroads  that  they  were  to  have 
a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  every  month 
until  July  next.  An  increase  of  10  per 
cent  was  given  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company  to  its  employees  as  a  New 
Year's  present.  From  5  to  10  per  cent 
was  granted  to  the  3500  men  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Company,  and  $50,000  in 
additions  was  paid  by  the  Thomas  B. 
Jeffrey  Company  in  Wisconsin.  To  9000 
conductors  and  porters  the  Pullman 
Car  Company  gave  about  10  per  cent, 
or  $600,000  a  year.  Employees  of  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Iron  Company  whose 
salaries  were  reduced  a  year  ago  re- 
ceived checks  for  the  sums  that  had 
been  taken.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  offered  35,000  shares  of  its 
common  stock  to  employees  at  $85,  the 
market  price  being  now  about  $89. 
There  was  no  offer  last  year,  but  in 
1914  the  employees  took  47,680  shares 
of  the  common  stock  at  $57,  and  42,826 
preferred  shares  at  $105.  This  year's 
offer  is  regarded  as  foreshadowing  re- 
sumption of  dividend  payments  on  the 
common  stock. 

Advances  ordered  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, in  some  instances  about  10 
per  cent,  affect  a  considerable  number 
in  the  navy  yards,  but  there  is  com- 
plaint from  the  sheet  metal  workers 
that  both  their  minimum  and  their 
maximum  wages  have  been  reduced  by 
nearly  14  per  cent. 

'      .  The  dynamite  ex- 

T         .     °^,     ^-.  .  plosion   by  which 

Los  Angeles  Crime      ^^^     building     of 

the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  wrecked  in 
1910,  and  twenty-one  employees  were 
killed,  is  recalled  by  the  conviction  in 
Los  Angeles,  last  week,  of  Matthew  A. 
Schmidt,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  brothers  in  that  crime.  Four 
years  ago  James  B.  McNamara,  who 
confest  that  he  placed  the  bomb,  was 
found  guilty  and  sent  to  prison  for  life. 
For  a  long  time  Schmidt  could  not  be 


found,  but  he  was  arrested  in  New 
York  City  in  February  last  thru  the 
efforts  of  William  J.  Burns.  He 
now  goes  to  prison  for  life,  this  pun- 
ishment having  been  fixed  by  the  jury 
that  found  him  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  owned  and  edited 
by  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  who 
had  incurred  the  enmity  of  certain 
labor  unions  and  their  officers.  David 
Caplan,  another  man  accused  of  being 
an  accomplice  of  the  McNamaras,  was 
arrested  near  Seattle  in  February  last. 
He  is  in  jail,  awaiting  trial. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


Nearly  all  of  Villa's 
soldiers,  and  all  of  his 
leading  officers  except 
General  Rodriguez,  have  surrendered 
and  taken  amnesty.  To  each  soldier  the 
Carranza  Government  gave  $10  and  a 


permit  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  to  take  up  the  work  of 
stamping  out  the  epidemic  of  typhus 
fever.  It  is  said  that  our  consul  at 
Juarez,  Mr.  Edwards,  recently  called 
him  "a  bull-headed  old  fool."  Our  State 
Department  will  inquire  about  this.  At 
Washington  the  appointment  of  Henry 
P.  Fletcher,  a  Republican,  now  Ambas- 
sador to  Chile,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  is  said  to  be  opposed  by  influ- 
ential Democrats.  Republicans  also,  it 
is  asserted,  may  oppose  confirmation  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  real  Gov- 
ernment in  Mexico  to  which  an  ambas- 
sador can  be  accredited.  It  is  also  .said 
that  they  may  use  the  appointment  as 
the  text  for  an  attack  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's Mexican  policy.  Henry  Lane  Wil- 
son, who  was  Minister  to  Mexico  when 
President  Madero  was  assassinated,  de- 
clares that  Carranza's  Government 
must  fall,  because  Carranza  is  incompe- 


railroad  pass  to  his  home,  but  a  con-  tent,  arrogant,  bombastic  and  conceited, 
siderable  number  joined  Carranza's  He  repeatedly  warned  Madero,  he  also 
army.  Villa  himself,  with  about  400  says,  and  urged  him  to  seek  safety  in 
men,  remained  in  the  mountains,  west  flight.  With  the  consent  of  Huerta  he 
of  Chihuahua  City.  His  family  has  ar-  procured  for  him  a  .special  train  which 
rived  in  Havana.  There  are  seventeen  was  ready  to  take  him  to  Vera  Cruz, 
in  the  party.  One  report  says  that  Villa  when  Huerta  intercepted  a  telegram  in 
is  going  south  to  join  Zapata.  But  he  which  Madero's  wife  urged  the  Gov- 
holds  General  Obregon's  brother,  Fran-  ernor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  organize  a  re- 
cisco,  as  a  hostage  for  amnesty  to  him-  volt  to  support  her  husband  upon  his 
self.  In  a  proclamation  brought  to  El  arrival.  This  changed  the  attitude  of 
Paso  by  cowboys  he  says  that  he  in-  Huerta.  But  he  promised  that  Madero's 
tended  to  leave  Mexico  and  join  his  life  .'^hould  not  be  taken.  Mr.  Wilson 
family,  but  that  after  he  resigned  his  adds  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
command  he  was  informed  that  the  ascertain  in  what  manner  and  by  whom 
promises  and  agreements  upon  which  Madero  was  assassinated, 
he  had  relied  had 
already  been 
broken.  "Because 
of  that,"  he  adds, 
"and  because  I 
believe  that  my 
people  will  never 
accomplish  peace, 
liberty  and  jus- 
tice under  the 
present  control- 
ling elements,  I 
will  devote  my 
time  and  energies 
to  opposing  those 
unfair  elements 
to  the  end  that 
the  objects  of  the 
revolution  may 
be  realized."  The 
thirty  men  of  the 
Pearson  plant 
whom  he  held  for 
ransom  have 
been  released  and 
are  in  Texas. 

Carranza  has 
ordered  by  de- 
cree that  his  suc- 
cessor, if  he 
should  "default." 
shall  be  the  head 
of  his  Cabinet,  or 
Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and 
not  a  military 
leader.  This  ex- 
cludes Obregon.  P.^CIFISTS  AT  PL.\Y 
He     has     not     vet      ^^^  Reverend  Doctor  Charles  Frederic  Aked  of  San  Francisco  leaping  over 

•  1    ii.    J.    1.        '  -11      ■*^^    Reverend   Doctor   Jenkin   Lloyd   Jones  of   Chicagro,  on    board   the    Ford 
said    that    he    will  peace  ship,   Oscar   II,  outbound 


CALIFORNIA:  The  Califor- 
nia Alt  Club,  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  begun  work  upon  a  plan  to 
popularize  art  thruout  this 
state.  Representative  collec- 
tions of  the  works  of  Western 
painters  will  be  sent  to  cities 
and  towns,  accompanied  by  lec- 
turers qualified  to  explain  the 
purposes  of  the  artists  and  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  art.  The 
working  side  of  the  artists' 
craft  will  be  described,  colored 
slides  of  details  being  shown 
not  only  of  paintings  included 
in  the  collectiftns,  but  also  of 
other  notable  works  of  art.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  show  that  art  is  not 
for  high  days  and  holidays,  nor 
for  the  intellectual  appreciation 
of  the  few.  but  is  for  the  daily 
life  of  every  one. 

COLORADO:  The  children  of 
Colorado  Springs,  aided  and 
directed  by  a  local  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  gave  the  birds  of 
the  Pike's  Peak  region  a  merry 
Christmas  by  loading  down  the 
branches  of  a  large  tree  in 
Monument  Valley  Park  with 
dainties  especially  pleasing  to 
the  feathered  flocks.  The  sup- 
ply was  sufficient  to  last  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  the  children  and 
their  elders  were  so  much  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  birds'  en- 
joyment that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  serve  the  banquet  reg- 
ularly thruout  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

CONNECTICUT:  Other  cit- 
ies in  this  state  are  watching 
with  interest  the  movement 
started  by  the  New  Haven 
Civic  Federation  for  a  complete 
survey  of  that  city's  various  de- 
partments with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining just  how  much  over- 
lapping of  duties  there  is  and 
how  the  municipality  may  be 
managed  with  more  efficiency. 
At  the  instance  of  the  federa- 
tion the  city  manager  plan  is 
to  be  carefully  considered.  City 
managers  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  to  be  invited 
to  address  public  meetings.  The 
federation  is  planning  to  estab- 
lish a  window  in  a  central  loca- 
tion where  the  work  of  its  sev- 
eral committees  may  be  dis- 
played for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public  as  to  what  is  being 
done  under  the  present  city 
government. 

DELAWARE:  Never  before 
have  the  people  of  this  state 
been  so  busy  as  they  are  now. 
nor  have  they  ever  before 
handled  so  much  money.  Most 
of  this  prosperity  is  due.  of 
course,  to  the  Gi;eat  War,  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  busi- 
ness of  making  munitions.  In 
Wilmington  alone  there  are  no 
less  than  200  industrial  es- 
tablishments producing  other 
things,  and  nearly  every  one  of 
them  is  running  to  capacity. 
The  three  shipyards  in  the  old 
Swede  settlement,  the  fifteen 
leather  factories,  the  huge  fiber 
industries,  the  four  car  shops 
and  twenty-one  foundries  and 
machine  shops  are  all  either 
employing  full  forces  of  work- 
men or  trying  to  get  them.  A 
year  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  6000  unemployed  in 
the  city.   Since  that  time  more 
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than    15.000    are    said    to    hav( 
been  put  to  work. 

FLORIDA:  The  Florida  First 
Commission,  the  permanent  or- 
ganization of  which  was  recent- 
ly effected,  has  started  upon  a 
nation-wide  campaign  of  adver- 
tising in  which  it  purposes  to 
show  the  advantages  of  Florida 
not  only  as  a  winter  resort,  but 
as  an  all-year  place  of  resi- 
dence and  of  business.  Altho 
the  commission  was  formed  too 
late  to  give  the  founders  an  op- 
portunity for  canvassing  the 
entire  state  and  too  late  to'  ex- 
pect much  return  this  winter, 
it  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
begin  the  advertising  campaign 
at  once.  More  than  thirty  Flor- 
ida cities,  thru  their  chambers 
of  commerce  or  boards  of 
trade,  are  giving  aid  to  the 
commission.  All  the  money  con- 
tributed is  to  go  for  advertis- 
ing, since  the  members  of  the 
commission  serve  without  pay 
and  there  are  to  be  no  head- 
o.uarters  expenses. 

GEORGIA:  The  State  Board 
of  Entomology  has  issued 
charts  showing  the  exact 
progress  made  by  the  boll  wee- 
vil in  Georgia  and  fixing  the 
bounds  of  present  infested  ter- 
ritoiy.  The  boundary  line  be- 
gins at  Newsville  on  the  Ala- 
bama state  line  and  runs  east- 
wardly  thru  Tallapoosa.  Bre- 
men. Billarp  and  Chapel  Hill  to 
a  point  just  north  of  Red  Oak, 
where  it  turns  to  the  south, 
passing  thru  or  near  Brooks, 
Molena.  Thunder,  Junction 
City  and  Americus.  Here  it 
veers  toward  the  southeast  and, 
passing  thru  Philema,  Shing- 
ler  and  Dosia  and  slightly  east 
of  Valdosia,  ends  at  the  Flor- 
ida state  line.  The  infested  ter- 
ritory is  all  in  the  western  and 
southwe=;tern  part  of  the  state. 
Together  with  the  twenty  mile 
safety  zone  along  its  border  it 
comprizes  almost  a  quarter  of 
the  state. 

KANSAS:  Altho  the  demand 
for  new  Kansas  corn  is  so 
great  that  in  many  counties  the 
farmers  cannot  husk  it  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand, the  crop  is  so  abundant 
that  the  cribs  and  warehouses 
of  the  state  are  inadequate  and 
thousands  of  bushels  are  piled 
upon  the  ground.  The  yield  has 
run  all  the  way  from  fifty  to 
100  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  price  ranges  from  55 
to  65  cents  a  bushel  right  from 
the  field,  before  any  shrinkage 
has  taken  place, 

KENTUCKY:  The  Cumber- 
land Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  is  removing  its  sys- 
tem of  cables  in  the  business 
section  of  Louisville,  installing 
a  complete  new  and  improved 
equipment  and  making  a  net 
profit  of  about  $10,000  on  the 
change.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  company  bought  the  new 
equipment  before  the  European 
war  began,  and  the  total  cost 
of  the  new  system,  including 
purchase  price,  transportation 
to  Louisville,  storage  and  in- 
stallation, amounts  to  about 
$10,000  less  than  the  old  cop- 
per in  the  worn  out  system  is 
worth  as  junk  at  the  present 
prices. 


MICHIGAN:  The  "I  Will" 
club,  a  Detroit  organization 
which  started  with  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  1000  motor- 
ists, is  making  an  energetic 
campaign  against  reckless  driv- 
ing. Not  only  are  the  members 
pledged  to  careful  driving  them- 
selves, but  they  are  to  report 
all  cases  of  careless  driving  that 
they  see.  Moreover  they  are  en- 
listing the  aid  of  all  the  public 
school  children  and  of  every 
citizen  who  can  be  reached  thru 
public  mass  meetings  and  lavish 
advertising.  Their  purpose  is  to 
interest  everybody  in  the  city 
in  careful  driving  and  then  to 
keep  the  interest  permanently 
alive. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  At  the  in 
stance  of  Secretary  Dunn  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Professor  R.  B.  Cooley  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  College, 
dairy  farmers  thruout  the  state 
are  organizing  cow  testing  as- 
sociations, each  having  a  mem- 
bership of  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  farmers.  Members 
pay  a  small  fee  for  each  cow 
owned,  thus  enabling  the  asso- 
ciation to  hire  an  expert  who 
spends  a  day  a  month  on  each 
farm.  His  work  is  to  keep  an 
exact  account  of  what  each  cow 
produces  in  milk  and  butter  fat 
and  what  her  maintenance 
costs.  By  this  means  members 
are  learning  which  of  their  cows 
are  profitable  and  which  are 
merely  "boarders."  Also  the  as- 
sociations, thru  cooperative 
buying,  are  saving  much  on 
food  and  supply  bills. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA:     The 

Columbia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  reorganizing  upon  a 
wholly  new  plan.  The  member- 
ship is  to  be  divided  into  five 
main  bureaus  and  a  trade 
group,  the  chairman  of  each  to 
be  a  member  of  a  central  board 
of  directors.  Bach  bureau  is  to 
be  a  separate  entity,  with  sec- 
retaries and  special  commit- 
tees, and  is  to  have  charge,  un- 
der the  board  of  directors,  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  its 
particular  department.  There  is 
also  to  be  a  members'  council, 
made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  trade  and  professional  sub- 
divisions, whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  provide  for  a  public  forum 
where  short  talks  by  representa- 
tive men  may  stimulate  an  in- 
telligent public  interest  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  trade  and  wel- 
fare of  Columbia.  The  council 
is  to  have  no  power  of  action, 
but  is  to  recommend  action  by 
the  directory. 

SOUTH       DAKOTA:       The 

United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  against  South  Da- 
kota in  its  long  contested  ex- 
press tax  cases.  In  1909  the 
state  assessed  the  Wells-Fargo 
and  the  American  express  com- 
panies on  their  gross  earnings 
instead  of  on  their  property 
within  the  state.  Judge  Willard 
of  the  United  States  District 
Court  decided  against  the  state. 
The  state  took  no  appeal,  but 
in  the  next  year  assessed  the 
companies  in  the  same  way,  and 
Judge  Elliott  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  sustained 
it.  "The  companies  appealed,  and 
now  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
versed Judge  Elliott. 


TEXAS:  The  Texas  Economic 
League  is  a  new  organization 
formed  by  leading  business  men 
of  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  will 
endeavor,  thru  the  enlightment 
of  the  public,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  those  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive pursuits  and  allied  in- 
dustries and  seek  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  fruits 
of  labor  among  those  employed 
in  i)roduc'ing.  manufacturing 
and  distributing  the  products 
of  the  farm,  forest  and  mine. 
The  slogan  of  the  league  will  be 
"Citizenship  First."  and  those 
applying  for  membership  will 
be  asked  to  place  Federal,  state 
and  community  citizenship,  in 
the  order  named,  above  class  or 
partizan  interests. 

UTAH:  By  installing  fourteen 
portable  schoolhouses.  Salt 
Lake  City  has  solved  the  lu-ob- 
lem  of  housing  its  surplus  school 
children  without  straining  its 
finances  to  the  breaking  point. 
These  buildings,  set  up  on  the 
grounds  of  the  most  congested 
schools,  cost  about  $1500  apiece 
and  accommodate,  all  told,  about 
1100  pupils.  Each  building  con- 
sists of  two  large  rooms  with 
a  hallway  between,  which  is 
used  as  a  cloak  room.  The  heat- 
ing, ventilating  and  lighting 
are  said  to  be  even  better  than 
in  some  of  the  large,  expensive 
buildings. 

VIRGINIA:  The  Virginia 
press  and  public  are  showering 
praise  upon  the  militia,  and  es- 
pecially upon  Major  E.  W. 
Bowles  of  the  Richmond  Light 
Infantry  Blues,  for  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  difficult 
situation  at  Hopewell  following 
the  fire  was  handled.  On  the 
night  of  the  fire  Governor  Stu- 
art ordered  the  Richmond  Blues 
and  the  Richmond  Grays  there. 
As  senior  officer  Major  Bowles 
took  command  and  at  once 
made  martial  law  effective  by 
confiscating  all  the  liquor  in  the 
town  and  disarming  all  the  citi- 
zens and  visitors.  This  immedi- 
ate and  thoro  action  prevented 
drunkenness,  rioting  and  loot- 
ing. It  is  said  that  5000  gallons 
of  whiskey  and  many  hundred 
weapons  were  captui-ed  before 
the  rough  element  had  time  to 
make  use  of  them. 

WASHINGTON:  A  statewide 
game  of  hide  and  seek  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  decided, 
early  in  December,  that  the 
state  prohibition  law  was  con- 
stitutional and  must  go  into 
effect  on  January  1.  The  law 
provides  that  for  personal  use 
twelve  quarts  of  beer  or  two 
quarts  of  other  liquor*  may  be 
imported  every  twenty  days,  but 
many  persons  who  feared  this 
might  not  be  enough  for  them 
and  others  who  shrank  from  the 
public  manner  in  which  these 
importations  must  be  made  are 
said  to  have  devoted  the  last 
days  of  open  .selling  to  laying 
in  large  stocks  and  hiding  them 
away.  The  fact,  however,  that 
any  citizen  may  make  complaint 
without  waiting  for  officers  of 
the  law  to  move,  gives  hope  to 
the  prohibitionists  that  the  law 
will   be   fairly    effective. 


THE  WEST  AND  PREPAREDNESS 


BY  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

GOVERNOR  OF  KANSAS 


THE  people  of  Kansas,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  entire 
West,  are  strongly  opposed  to 
a  reversal  of  the  country-old  policy 
of  the  United  States — to  adopting  a 
policy  of  militarism,  under  the  spe- 
cious name  and  the  false  pretense  of 
"preparedness." 

In  Kansas,  v^^e  believe  the  clamor 
for  the  immediate  beginning  of  a 
hurried  program  of  warship-build- 
ing, to  extend  over  a  series  of  years, 
is  the  result  of  popular  hysteria,  de- 
liberately engendered  in  the  minds  of 
the  hyper-impressionable  and  the 
timid  by  a  systematic  propaganda 
conducted  by  interests  having  ulte- 
rior motives. 

It  is  not  against  preparedness  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  that 
we  protest,  but  against  the  evident 
attempt  to  stampede  the  American 
people  into  a  hasty  and  ill-consid- 
ered adoption  of  that  policy  of  mili- 
tarism which  has  demonstrated  so 
tragically  its  futility  and  wickedness 
in  Europe. 

As  the  army  and  navy  may  not  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  appall- 
ing waste  which  for  years  has  at- 
tended their  maintenance  —  the 
wretched  pork-barrel  and  log-rolling 
system  of  Congress  rendering  any 
well-planned  expenditures  impossible 
— the  people  of  the  West  would  look 
upon  this  clamor  for  more  millions 
with  equanimity  if  they  had  some 
assurance  that  the  money  to  be 
poured  out,  should  the  program  be 
adopted,  would  be  expended  wisely, 
honestly  and  efficiently,  and  not  go  to 
fatten  favored  contractors  or  be  frit- 
tered away  in  favored  communities. 
And  if  our  present  state  of  defense, 
on  which  we  are  spending  so  much, 
is  so  wretchedly  poor  and  inadequate 
that  it  amounts  to  no  defense,  shall 
we  throw  away  twice  as  much  money 
on  it  instead  of  first  investigating 
and  checking  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance of  our  present  mismanage- 
ment? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Kan- 
sas, the  "emotional  state"  where  va- 
garies are  supposed  to  grow  wild  and 
hair-brained  cranks  to  abound,  has 
been  singularly  sane  in  its  determin- 
ation not  to  join  the  stampede  to 
militarism.  Our  people  are  not  "see- 
ing things"  at  night.  Neither  the 
popular  magazines,  the  more  popular 
movies,  the  war  news,  nor  the  wild 
talk  of  invasion,  have  created  panic 
among  them.  And  yet,  should  the  un- 
speakable calamity  of  war  ever  be- 
fall our  country,  Kansas,  the  state 
which  sent  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
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sons  into  the  Civil  War  than  any 
other  state,  could  be  depended  on  to 
contribute  its  full  share  of  treasure 
and  men  to  the  nation's  defense. 

Here  is  a  list  of  organizations  that 
have  formally  gone  on  record  against 
so-called  "preparedness"  in  Kansas: 

The  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, in  a  convention  of  6,000;  the 
Kansas  State  Grange,  with  24,000 
members;  the  Kansas  State  Farmers' 
Union,  with  21,000  members;  the  Kan- 
sas State  Federation  of  Labor,  with 
30,000  members;  the  Kansas  State  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Association,  with  60,000 
members;  the  Kansas  Association  of 
Machinists,  with  7200  members;  more 
than  100  churches,  150  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  40  women's  clubs. 

Up  to  this  time  not  one  organiza- 
tion of  any  description  has  declared 
for  the  "preparedness"  program  in 
the  State  of  Kansas. 

Our  people  are  convinced  this 
clamor  for  increased  armament 
comes  from  two  easily  traced 
sources. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  emo- 
tional, excitable  persons  who  become 
alarmists,  who  see  a  spook  in  every 
shadow  and  a  murderer  in  every 
stranger.  They  are  easily  played  upon 
by  the  demagog.  A  sensational  arti- 
cle in  a  magazine;  a  subsidized  pic- 
ture at  a  movie  show;  a  melodra- 
matic grouping  of  waxworks  in  a 
window  display — for  which  some 
financially  interested  person  pays — 
is  sufficient  to  upset  them.  They  are 
given  to  violent  action  and  re-action. 
They    are    temperamentally    hyster- 


ical, unsafe,  a  constant  menace  to 
their  community  and  the  nation. 
Their  alarm  is  genuine;  their  fears 
frightful  to  them;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  sane  and  better  balanced  citizens 
to  quiet  their  fears,  allay  their 
alarms  and  help  them  regain  poise. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  quite 
apparently  a  well-organized  propa- 
ganda sy.stematically  and  cruelly 
promoting  this  war  hysteria  in  the 
United  States.  Manufacturers  who 
see  fat  contracts  looming  ahead  of 
them  are  deliberately  playing  upon 
the  imaginations  of  the  excitable 
and  the  fears  of  the  timid,  in  order 
to  stampede  the  nation  into  a  cam- 
paign of  extravagant  expenditures, 
regardless  of  all  other  consequences. 

Back  of  the  manufacturers  are  the 
professional  fighting  men  of  the  na- 
tion whose  trade  is  war — men  whose 
training  and  environment  have  made 
them  military  above  everything  else 
and  warped  them  to  the  narrow  point 
of  view  of  the  military  specialist. 
They  are  schooled  to  glory  in  war. 
Their  life-long  ambition  is  to  prac- 
tise actual  warfare  in  a  great  cam- 
paign conducted  on  a  modern  scale. 
They  believe  might  makes  right.  In 
bloodshed  they  see  the  regeneration 
of  the  race,  the  development  of  the 
stern  and  manly  virtues  and  a  pana- 
cea for  all  ills. 

The  manufacturers,  with  their 
heads  turned  by  the  prospect  of  easy 
profits  and  the  men  of  war  aroused 
by  the  prospect  of  a  real  fight,  or  by 
greater  professional  opportunities, 
fully  realize  that  they  must  strike 
now  if  they  are  to  gain  their  ends. 
They  must  take  advantage  of  the 
scare.  Hence  the  adroitly  worked-up 
panic  and  the  insistent  demand  that 
war  preparations  begin  noiv — with- 
out waiting  the  outcome  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  or  to  see  what  lessons  may 
be  learned  from  that  conflict. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  only  unend- 
ing misfortune  in  this  preparedness 
step.  Let  the  United  States  arm  it- 
self to  the  teeth  and  straightaway 
the  rapidly  growing  republics  of 
South  America,  with  their  enormous 
natural  resources  and  teeming  popu- 
lations, will  take  up  arms  in  self- 
protection.  They  never  have  trusted 
us.  never  have  understood  us.  If  we 
begin  arming  now,  history  will  see 
the  old-world  blunder  repeated  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  are  human.  We  shall 
soon  be  carrying  a  chip  on  our  shoul- 
ders; the  bully  in  us  will  assuredly 
assert  itself  and  will  be  the  means  of 
turning  these  western  nations  into 
armed   camps,    just    as    occurred   in 
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Europe.  Then  a  coalition  against  the 
feared  and  misunderstood  United 
States  by  these  South  American  Lat- 
ins will  bring  about  the  inevitable 
conflagration  we  now  see  as  a  result 
of  this  policy  in  Europe,  But  long  be- 
fore this  we  shall  lose  their  trade. 
They  will  fear  to  build  up  a  dreaded 
rival  by  buying  goods  of  him. 

But  more  than  the  commercial 
loss,  a  greater  calamity  even  than 
the  loss  of  human  lives  which  at- 
tends warfare,  is  the  deterioration 
of  national  character  which  follows 
the  policy  of  militarism.  We  now  are 
a  peaceful  people,  loving  the  ways  of 
peace.  Given  over  to  the  rule  of  jin- 
goes we  shall  become  a  swaggering, 
aggressive,  bullying  nation  that  puts 


its  trust  in  might  rather  than  right. 
The  reign  of  peace  on  earth  may,  as 
the  alarmists  tell  us,  be  a  long  way 
off,  but  surely  it  cannot  be  hastened 
by  transforming  this  great  nation 
into  a  military  camp. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  economic  pressure  as  a  defensive 
measure.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
idea  embodied  in  the  proposal  of  a 
"League  to  Enforce  Peace"  is  at  all 
visionary.  An  international  court  is 
as  possible  among  civilized  nations 
as  are  courts  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  between  individuals.  The 
combined  forces  of  the  powers,  eco- 
nomic and  military,  against  any  one 
of  their  number  who  fails  to  take  its 
case  before  an   international  court. 


could  hardly  fail  to  keep  the  peace. 
A  cycle  of  preparedness  in  Europe 
and  of  the  very  sort  now  demanded 
with  such  clamor  for  the  United 
States,  has  resulted  in  the  greatest 
cataclysm  of  history.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  pay  that  price? 

I  think  not.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  sober-minded  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  frightened  by  any  bogey- 
man into  so  wicked  a  program.  Un- 
less we  go  mad  in  the  heat  of  a  po- 
litical campaign,  the  wave  of  hysteria 
will  recede  and  the  United  States 
will  again  put  her  trust  in  open  deal- 
ing in  diplomacy ;  in  common  honesty 
between  nations;  in  right  rather 
than  in  might. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


I  RESOLVE  TO  BE  RESTLESS 


1AM  a  restless  woman.  Almost  all 
my  chosen  companions  are  rest- 
less women.  When  physicians,  es- 
sayists, and  timid  gentlemen  whose 
place  is  the  home,  rail  at  the  modern 
spirit  of  unrest  and  at  the  women 
who  are  a  menace  to  society,  they 
are  thinking  of  us.  Their  attacks 
haven't  troubled  us,  however.  We 
have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
activities  induced  by  mental  and 
moral  unrest  to  analyze  ourselves  or 
to  weigh  the  words  of  our  critics. 

From  the  accounts  in  the  daily 
press  I  judge  that  my  friends  are  as 
restless  as  ever.  As  for  myself,  I  de- 
cided on  November  the  third  (the 
day  after  election)  to  enjoy  a  period 
of  rest.  Since  that  time  I  have  done 
nothing  but  keep  house,  earn  my 
living  outside  the  home,  acquire  some 
new  clothes  and  some  made-overs, 
and  rest  between-whiles. 

I  was  not  lured  to  Paterson  by 
free  speech  and  Gurley  Flynn.  I  have 
not  been  to  Washington  to  lobby 
congressmen  with  the  Union  or  to 
gnash  my  teeth  over  the  Union  with 
the  National  Suffrage  Association.  I 
have  not  been  cruising  on  the  Oscar 
II.  I  have  not  been  to  a  single  com- 
mittee meeting  or  protest  dinner.  I 
have  no  notion  what  Margaret  San- 
ger is  doing,  and  I  have  not  made  a 
speech  on  any  subject.  Result?  My 
temper  is  improved,  my  nerves  are 
rested,  I  look  five  years  younger,  I 
am  enjoying  life,  my  family  and 
friends  are  enjoying  me?  Not  at  all. 
I  have  been  low  in  my  mind.  I  have 
felt  for  two  weeks  as  tho  I  were  go- 
ing to  have  grippe.  I  have  been  un- 
duly critical  of  my  family,  my 
friends,  and  even  our  household 
treasure;  and  I  realize  they  have  all 
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been  bored  with  me.  Worst  of  all  I 
have  had  again  that  horribly  let- 
down, passive  feeling  to  which  I  said 
farewell  ten  years  ago,  when  I 
stopped  thinking  whether  I  was  a 
lady  or  not.  So,  these  last  few  days 
I  have  been  searching  a  cause  for  my 
disquieting  symptoms.  My  search 
has  forced  me  to  a  few  conclusions 
on  the  subject  of  unrest.  I  give  them 
to  you  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Consider,  first,  the  daily  routine 
of  a  restless  woman.  I'll  be  personal 
because  it  is  easier,  but  I  understand 
that  the  days  of  other  restless  wom- 
en are  like  mine  only  more  so.  Well, 
when  I  am  in  the  full  tide  of  unrest- 
f ul  activity  I  never  have  to  force  my- 
self to  get  up.  I  am  forced  out  of  bed 
by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone.  At 
once,  my  brain  has  to  begin  working 
at  full  speed;  otherwise  I  find  my- 
self committed  to  a  speech  or  a  com- 
mittee for  which  I  have  no  desire, 
or  refusing  to  participate  in  a  stunt 
which  I  might  enjoy. 

After  this  telephone  stimulus — 
usually  repeated  several  times  be- 
tween bed  and  breakfast — -I  dress 
quickly  because  I  am  eager  to  start 
my  day.  I  have  no  time  to  sit  sadly 
in  front  of  my  mirror  counting  my 
gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  or  wonder- 
ing whether  I  shall  have  a  double 
chin  after  I  am  forty.  At  breakfast 
I  give  treasure  her  directions  for  the 
day.  She  receives  them  graciously, 
knowing  I  shall  be  too  tired  at  night 
to  consider  anything  but  results.  If 
she  wants  to  fly  around  in  the  morn- 
ing and  go  to  the  movies  in  the  af- 
ternoon, she  may.  If  she  wants  to 
dawdle  all  day  over  four  hours'  work, 
she  may.  The  dinner  is  always  good, 
she  is  happy,  and  so  am  I.  The  menus 


for  the  day  I  have  made  out  on  the 
way  home  to  dinner  the  evening  be- 
fore. It  is  much  easier,  you  know,  to 
plan  good  meals  before  dinner,  when 
you  are  hungry,  than  after  break- 
fast, when  food  seems  absolutely  un- 
interesting. Moreover,  after  break- 
fast I  haven't  time. 

One  frequently  hears  of  women 
who  each  morning  sadly  leave  their 
homes  for  their  dreary  toil.  They 
are  undoubtedly  women  who  are  do- 
ing work  they  don't  like,  work  which 
offers  them  no  opportunities,  work 
which  is  in  no  sense  creative.  But  I 
always  start  out  happily,  being  just 
as  glad  to  leave  the  home  in  the 
morning  as  I  am  to  get  back  at  night 
— which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  And  I 
actually  look  forward  to  the  moment 
when  I  settle  myself  on  the  train  and 
open  my  newspaper.  It's  a  poor  pa- 
per, indeed,  which  doesn't  in  each 
edition  give  a  revolutionist  like  me 
new  cause  for  anger,  increased  de- 
sire for  activity.  If  by  any  chance 
the  news  of  the  day  fails  to  furnish 
a  burning  issue — socialistic,  femin- 
istic, or  what  not — I  can  always  find 
one  in  the  editorials.  Second  in  in- 
terest to  the  finding  of  a  burning  is- 
sue is  reading  what  my  friends  have 
done  by  way  of  making  news  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  Those  of  us 
whose  unrestful  activity  is  a  bit  lim- 
ited by  the  necessity  for  earning  a 
living,  take,  you  see  a  real  and  stim- 
ulating pride  in  the  reported  doings 
of  our  more  conspicuous  friends  who 
are  able  to  give  all  their  time  to  un- 
rest. 

After  I  get  to  town  I  begin  at 
once  to  work  as  hard  as  I  can,  be- 
cause my  mind  is  already  alert.  My 
experience  is  that  anyone  who  gets 
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up  reluctantly,  dreams  over  her  toil- 
ette, and  regards  commuting  as  a 
dreary  means  to  an  end,  instead  of 
an  interesting  preface  to  a  day,  is 
not  thoroly  awake  for  an  hour  after 
she  begins  to  work. 

Lunch — well,  lunch  may  mean 
malted  milk  with  an  egg  in  it,  if  I 
want  the  hour  free  to  distribute  leaf- 
lets on  something  or  other,  or  to 
help  in  a  suffrage  publicity  stunt.  It 
may  mean  conspiring  with  a  few 
trusted  friends  at  a  woman's  club  or 
a  quiet  restaurant.  It  may  mean  talk- 
ing while  we  eat  with  some  one  who 
wants  me  to  do  some  work  for 
money.  At  any  rate,  there  is  always 
something  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Then  there  is  tea.  As  many  days 
in  the  week  as  I  can  find  time  for  it, 
I  tea  and  talk  things  over — don't 
ask  me  what  things;  I  am  always 
amazed  to  realize  how  many  things 
there  are — or  combine  a  committee 
meeting  with  tea.  Before  tea  is  well 
over  it  is  of  course  dinner  time. 
Sometimes  I  dine  with  a  friend  at 
her  house,  or  apartment,  or  flat,  or 
studio  (following  the  unrestful  life 
means  friends  who  are  far  apart 
financially),  so  that  we  can  con- 
veniently go  together  to  some  meet- 
ing; sometimes  at  a  club,  so  that  we 
can  work  on  something  connected 
with  a  Cause;  sometimes  at  a  gay 
restaurant,  if  we  want  a  complete 
change  before  beginning  an  evening 
of  uplift.  And  all  these  evenings 
make  me  enjoy  the  other  evenings, 
when  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  go 
home,  sew  in  fresh  neck  things,  write 
notes  and  telephone — always  with 
the  vision  before  me  of  going  to  bed 
early  and  reading  foolish  magazine 
stories  till  I  fall  asleep. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
as  well  as  talk  and  food  involved  in 
unrest.  Numerous  electors  of  the 
State  of  New  York  said  to  me,  while 
I  was  watching  at  the  polls  on  Elec- 
tion day,  "Now  that  I  see  you  care 


enough  about  the  vote  to  stay  here  all 
day  and  work,  I  think  you  ought  to 
have  it."  Apparently  those  gentlemen 
had  no  notion  that  November  2  was 
the  most  restful  day  any  of  us  suf- 
frage campaigners  had  known  for 
months.  I  thought  of  the  evening 
when  I  went  to  Bayonne  after  an  ex- 
hausting day's  work  in  Manhattan, 
and  made  seven  speeches,  talking  al- 
most continuously — tho  probably  not 
intelligently — from  eight  till  eleven- 
thirty,  and  reaching  home  at  one.  I 
thought  of  last  parade  day — the  cli- 
max of  weeks  of  parade  work — when 
I  was  out  on  the  cold,  windy  streets 
from  noon  till  nine  in  the  evening, 
without  food  (or  drink)  and  with 
my  only  peaceful  moments  those 
when  I  was  marching  up  Fifth  ave- 
nue. And  I  thought  of  suffrage  con- 
ventions when  for  a  week  we  work 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three 
the  next  morning,  doing  more  busi- 
ness (so  the  newspaper  men  sajO 
than  any  body  of  men  in  convention. 
Perhaps  it  was  thinking  of  these 
things — and  many  more — which 
made  me  decide  next  day  to  take  a 
rest.  But  now  that  I  have  suffered 
the  evil  effects  of  restfulness,  I  have 
come  to  a  realization  of  the  blessings 
of  unrest.  In  the  first  place,  unrest 
keeps  us  ivell.  We  have  no  time  to 
imagine  ourselves  ill,  and  we  lead 
lives  of  healthful  activity.  If  you  are 
looking  for  frail,  worn-out  women, 
will  you  find  them  speaking  on  a 
street  corner,  or  managing  a  mass 
meeting?  No,  you  must  look  in 
houses,  shops,  and  hotels  for  women 
who  have  plenty  of  money  and  no 
work.  You  must  look  for  women  who 
do  uncongenial  work  in  factories, 
shops,  or  oflfices,  and  never  have  any 
fun.  Or  you  must  look  for  women 
whose  lives  are  so  full  of  household 
drudgery  they  have  no  time  and  no 
strength  to  uplift  themselves  or  to 
give  inspiration  to  their  children. 
We  restless  women  have  work  we 
like  plus  more  work  plus  stimulating 


comradeship  plus  absorbing  intere.st 
in  something  bigger  and  more  im- 
portant than  ourselves. 

In  the  second  place,  unrest  saves 
time  for  us.  Everybody  knows  we  are 
busy,  we  restless  women,  so  our 
neighbors  don't  drop  in  for  a  moment 
and  spend  hours  telling  us  .scandal; 
our  out  of  town  relatives  aren't  in- 
sulted when  we  give  them  the  name 
of  a  professional  .shopper  instead  of 
doing  their  errands  ourselves;  and 
we  no  longer  feel  obliged  to  look  for 
bargains  for  our  own  wardrobes;  we 
go  to  a  good  place,  buy  one  expen- 
sive garment,  and  wear  it  on  all  oc- 
casions, our  friends  tactfully  assum- 
ing that  we  haven't  time  to  change. 
But  our  greatest  time-saver  is  the 
fact  that  we  soon  lose  all  desire  for 
popularity,  as  evidenced  by  many  so- 
cial engagements — which  are  not 
really  social — and  week-ends  which 
tire  us  rather  than  rest  us.  We  say 
we  are  too  busy  to  go,  and  then  that 
hostess  never  invites  us  again,  or 
invites  us  to  something  worth  while. 
And  then  perhaps  we  find  that,  be- 
tween waves  of  unrest,  we  actually 
have  a  little  time  for  gardening,  for 
reading,  or  for  visiting  the  friends 
who  are  restless  in  spirit,  but  tem- 
porarily kept  in  a  rut  by  poverty  or 
babies. 

Lastly,  unrest  makes  us  happy.  If 
you  can't  guess  why  from  what  I 
have  said  before,  any  explanation  of 
mine  won't  convince  you.  Seriously, 
the  more  I  think  of  the  many  women 
I  know,  and  the  many  women  I've 
read  about — good  women,  bad  wom- 
en, passive  women,  intriguing  wom- 
en, selfish  women,  charitable  women 
— the  more  firmly  I  believe  that  we 
restless  women  here  in  New  York 
this  minute  (for  I  am  restless  again 
from  now  on)  are  having  a  better 
time  than  any  women  in  the  world 
ever  had  before.  And  there  is  just 
a  chance,  you  know,  that  we  may  be 
doing  the  world  some  good. 

New  York  City 


I  SHALL  GROW  OLD 

BY  MARGUERITE  0.  B.  WILKINSON 


i 


I  shall  grow  old;  when  the  wild  earth  is  calling 

I  shall  sit  quietly,  at  last,  nor  go 
To  race  the  quickened  winds  where  rain  is  falling 

In  woods  I  used  to  know. 

Tho  I  still  feel  the  lure  of  wings  that  flutter 

Across  the  bayou  on  the  edge  of  day, 
And  of  the  silver  stream  where  quick  fish  scutter, 

I  shall  not  go,  but  stay. 

Yet  I  shall  smile,  and  smiling  shall  remember 
The  streams  I  forded  and  the  trout  I  caught, 

Or  the  leaf-kindled  fires  of  mild  November 
And  the  strange  peace  they  brought, 


Glory  of  earth  in  her  midsummer  madness, 
Glory  of  great,  grave  trees  and  sunny  sea. 

The  swimmer's  lithe  dominion  won  in  gladness. 
In  youth  and  health  set  free,     i 

I  shall  be  glad  of  sunburn  and  rough  going, 

Of  weariness  that  found  a  perfect  rest 
Where  our  firm  mother  earth  made  ready,  showing 

Her  rough  and  rugged  breast. 

I  shall  grow  old — but  memories  strong  and  tender 
Shall  give  me  joy  while  earth's  wild  song  is  sung; 

The  great,  glad  eai-th  I  know,  in  all  her  splendor — 
With  her  I  have  been  young! 


Macmillan 


JOHN  MASEFIELD,  POET 


THE    MAN    WHOM    MANY   READERS    REGARD    AS    THE   OUTSTANDING    FIGURE     OK    PRESENT    DAY    ENGLISH    POETRY    CAME    TO    THIS 

COUNTRY    ON    JANUARY    8    FOR    AN    EIGHT-WEEK     LECTUhE    TOUR    THRU    THE    EAST    AND     MIDDLE 
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FOUR  OF  JOHN  MASEFIELD'S  POEMS 

A  man  whose  most  significant  work  lies  in  his  long  narrative  poems  is  not  to  be  lightly  anthologized  in  a 
page.  Bvt  here  is  one  poem  that  expresses  Masefield's  purpose,  and  three  others  which  the  editors  of  The 
Independent   happen   to   like  particularly.   They  are  reprinted  from   "Salt    Water  Ballads"    by   courtesy   of   the 

publishers,    the   Macmillan    Company. 
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A  CONSECRATION 

Not  of  the  princes  and  prelates  with  periwig'ged  charioteers 
Riding  triumphantly  laurelled  to  lap  the  fat  of  the  years — 
Rather  the  scorned — the  rejected — the  men  hemmed  in  with 
the  spears; 

The  men  of  the  tattered  battalion  which  fights  till  it  dies, 
Dazed  with  the  dust  of  battle,  the  din  and  the  cries. 
The  men  with  the  broken  heads  and  the  blood  running  into 
their  eyes. 

Not  the  be-medalled  commander,  beloved  of  the  throne, 
Riding  cock-horse  to  parade  when  the  bugles  are  blown, 
But  the  lads  who  carried  the  koppie  and  cannot  be  known. 

Not  the  ruler  for  me,  but  the  ranker,  the  tramp  of  the  road. 
The  slave  with  the  sack  on  his  shoulders  pricked  on  with 

the  goad. 
The  man  with  too  weighty  a  burden,  too  weary  a  load. 

The  sailor,  the  stoker  of  the  steamers,  the  man  with  the 

clout. 
The  chantyman  bent  at  the  halliards  pulling  a  tune  to  the 

shout, 
The  drowsy  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  tired  look-out. 

Others  may  sing  of  the  wine  and  the  wealth  and  the  mirth, 
The  portly  presence  of  potentates  goodly  in  girth; — 
Mine  be  the  dirt  and  the  dross,  the  dust  and  scum  of  the 
earth ! 

Theirs  be  the  music,  the  color,  the  glory,  the  gold; 
Mine  be  a  handful  of  aches,  a  mouthful  of  mold. 
Of  the  maimed,  of  the  halt  and  the  blind  in  the  rain  and 
the  cold — 

Of  these  shall  my  song  be  fashioned,  my  tales  be  told. 

Amen. 


C.  L.  M. 


In  the  dark  womb  where  I  began 
My  mother's  life  made  me  a  man. 
Thru  all  the  months  of  human  birth 
Her  beauty  fed  my  common  earth. 
I  cannot  see,  nor  breathe,  nor  stir. 
But  thru  the  death  of  some  of  her. 

Down  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave 
She  cannot  see  the  life  she  gave. 
For  all  her  love,  she  cannot  tell 
Whether  I  use  it  ill  or  well, 
Nor  knock  at  dusty  doors  to  find 
Her  beauty  dusty  in  the  mind. 

If  the  grave's  gates  could  be  undone, 
She  would  not  know  her  little  son, 
I  am  so  grown.  If  we  should  meet 
She  would  pass  by  me  in  the  street. 
Unless  my  soul's  face  let  her  see 
My  sense  of  what  she  did  for  me. 

What  have  I  done  to  keep  in  mind 
My  debt  to  her  and  womankind? 
What  woman's  happier  life  repays 
Her  for  those  months  of  wretched  days? 
For  all  my  mouthless  body  leeched 
Ere  birth's  releasing  hell  was  reached? 

What  have  I  done,  or  tried,  or  said 
In  thanks  to  that  dear  woman  dead? 
Men  triumph  over  women  still. 
Men  trample  women's  rights  at  will,   . 
And  man's  lust  roves  the  world  untamed. 

if  iti  *  *  *  * 

O  grave,  keep  shut  lest  I  be  shamed. 


PRAYER 


When  the  last  sea  is  sailed,  when    the    last    shallow's 
charted. 
When  the  last  field  is  reaped  and  the  last  harvest 
stored. 
When  the  last  fire  is  out  and  the  last  guest  departed, 
Grant  the  last  prayer  that  I  shall  pray,  be  good  to 
me,  O  Lord. 

And  let  me  pass  in  a  night  at  sea,  a  night  of  storm  and 
thunder. 
In  the  loud  crying  of  the  wind  thru  sail  and  rope  and 
spar. 
Send  me  a  ninth  great  peaceful  wave  to  drown  and  roll 
me  under 
To  the  cold  tunny-fish's  home,  where  the  drowned  gal- 
leons are. 


TEWKESBURY  ROAD 

It  is  good  to  be  out  on  the  road,  and  going  one 
knows  not  where. 
Going  thru  meadow  and  village,  one  knows  not 
whither  nor  why; 
Thru  the  gray  light  drift  of  the  dust,  in  the  keen, 
cool  rush  of  the  air, 
Under  the  flying  white  clouds,  and  the  broad 
blue  lift  of  the  sky. 

And  to  halt  at  the  chattering  brook,  in  the  tall 
green  fern  at  the  brink 
Where  the  harebell  grows,  and  the  gorse,  and 
the  fox-gloves  purple  and  white; 
Where  the  shy-eyed,  delicate  deer  troop  down  to 
the  brook  to  drink 
When  the  stars  are  mellow  and   large  at  the 
coming  on  of  the  night. 


And  in  the  dim  green  quiet  place,  far  out  of  sight  and 
hearing. 
Grant  I  may  hear  at  whiles  the  wash  and  thresh  of 
the  sea  foam 
About  the  fine,  keen  bows  of  the  stately  clippers  steering 
Towards  the  lone  northern  star  and  the  fair  ports  of 
home. 

Copyright,    liM4.   by    John    Masefield 


O,  to  feel  the  beat  of  the  rain,  and  the  homely 
smell  of  the  earth, 
Is  a  tune  for  the  blood  to  jig  to,  a  joy  past 
power  of  words; 
And   the  blessed   green   comely   meadows   are  al! 
a-ripple  with  mirth 
Of  the  noise  of  the  lambs  at  plaj*  and  the  dear 
wild  crv  of  the  birds. 
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EXPLORING  THE  ROSE 

BY  FANNY  BULLOCK  WORKMAN,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


THE  Rose  Glacier,  "Siachur"  on 
the  Indian  survey  maps,  altho 
spoken  of  vaguely  by  early 
British  travelers,  appears  until  quite 
recently  to  have  escaped  any  investi- 
gation. The  reason  for  this  is  doubt- 
less its  great  inaccessibility.  Its 
tongue  or  snout  lies  at  the  end  of  the 
long,  wild,  sparsely  inhabited  Nubra 
valley,  in  the  Eastern  Karakoram 
mountains  of  Kashmir,  the  northern- 
most state  of  India.  The  small  vil- 
lages offer  almost  nothing  in  the  way 
of  supplies  to  the  explorer.  Indeed, 
the  last  habitation,  some  seven  miles 
below  the  glacier  tongue,  is  only  a 
monastery  inhabited  by  Buddhist 
Lamas. 

A  still  more  formidable  obstacle  is 
the  Nubra  River,  which  issues  from 
the  tongue,  a  seething  flood  which 
has  to  be  forded  five  times.  Because 
of  the  depth  of  the  water  and  nu- 
merous quicksands  in  the  river  bot- 
tom, it  is  dangerous  tc  man  or  beast 
between  May  and  September  15th. 
The  three  summer  months  being  the 
only  ones  in  which  such  a  great  gla- 
cier can  be  investigated,  it  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  nature 
has  placed  formidable 
barriers  to  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  the  Rose  Glacier 
by  its  tongue. 

The  Nubra  valley  na- 
tives, as  an  earlier  ex- 
plorer learned,  call  the 
glacier  "Siachen."  Sia 
means  rose  and  chen,  a 
collection  of  thorns.  The 
pink  wild  rose  bush 
bristling  with  thorns 
grows  luxuriantly  both  in 
Baltistan  and  Nubra  far 
up  the  high  valleys,  even 
on  the  banks  above  the 
glaciers  as  far  as  vegeta- 
tion exists ;  hence  the 
name  means  rose  bush,  or 
as  I  have  called  it.  Rose 
Glacier. 

In  1913,  after  complet- 
ing some  exploration  in 
Baltistan,  Dr.  Workman 
and  I  went  to  the  Saltoro 
valley,  and  in  August 
ascended  the  Bilaphon 
Glacier,  crost  the  Bila- 
phon Pass,  18,400  feet,  and 
descended  to  the  Rose. 
We  remained  nearly  three 
weeks  in  the  region, 
camping  always  at  bights 
greater  than  Mont  Blanc, 
enduring  great  cold  and 
snow  storms  lasting  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time. 
Still,  we  managed  to  ex- 
plore two  of  its  most  im- 
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Mrs.  Farmy  Bullock  Workman, 
ivhose  story  of  her  "Recent  First 
Ascents  in  the  Himalaya"  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent  of  June 
2;  1910,  has.  made  many  important 
geographical  discoveries  in  her 
tiventy-five  years  of  mountain 
climbing  and  exploration  among 
the  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the 
Himalaya.  By  making  the  first  as- 
cent of  one  of  the  Nun  Kun  peaks 
(23,300  feet)  Mrs.  Workman  won 
in  1906  the  world  mountaineering 
record  for  women.  She  has  made 
nearly  twenty  pioneer  ascents.  At 
the  request  of  President  Loubet  in 
■190A  Mrs.  Workman  was  made  Of- 
ficier  de  V  Instruction  Publique, 
France.  She  is  a  member  of  tlic 
American  Geographical  Society 
and  also  a  gold  medalist  of  the 
Club  Alpin  Francais. — The  Editor. 


portant  affluent  glaciers  and  climb  a 
peak  of  21,000  feet  which  showed  the 
importance  of  the  great  unexplored 
ice  stream  and  afforded  a  glimpse  of 
its  distant  snowy  sources,  probably 
overlooking  the  Turkestan  mountains. 


THE  ROUGH  APPROACH  TO   TARIM  SHEHR 
In  the  background  is   Junction   Peak,  20,850  feet.  This  was  first  climbed  by 

Dr.    and   Mrs.   Workman 


ON   THE    GREAT   ROSE    GLACIER 
The  upper  part  of  the  forty-eight-mile  ice  river,  which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Work- 
man explored.  Tarim  Shehr  peninsula  juts  into  the  foreground 


But  by  September  16  a  return  over 
the  high  pass  had  to  be  made  at  the 
risk  of  starvation  to  our  caravan  and 
perishing  in  winter  storms.  Mean- 
time I  had  become  Rose  mad,  be- 
ing imbued  with  the  single  desire 
to  return  the  next  summer  and  with  a 
thoroly  organized  caravan,  including 
alpine  guides  and  topographer,  to 
visit  the  sources  and  have  the  glacier 
mapped  in  detail. 

While  passing  the  winter  in  India 
I  prepared  for  the  coming  snow  cam- 
paign. Two  caravans  were  to  work 
on  the  glacier,  our  own,  which  would 
include  an  Italian  guide,  three  por- 
ters and  native  servants,  and  that  of 
our  English  surveyor,  who  traveled 
with  one  Italian  porter  and  a  native 
plane-tabler.  Besides  these  I  brought 
with  me  two  Sepoy  reservists  from 
the  Royal  Indian  Army,  who  were  to 
take  charge  of  coolies  going  to  and 
from  the  base  village  to  the  Rose 
Glacier  with  supplies.  Then  last,  but 
not  least,  as  he  proved  a  thorogoing 
rascal,  was  the  Srinagar  Baba,  who 
was  to  act  as  agent  and  interpreter 
at  the  glacier  base  camps, 
keep  accounts,  distribute 
grain  and  forward  coolies 
and  supplies  to  us  at 
higher  camps. 

Altogether  a  fair  sized 
regiment  of  us  left  Srina- 
gar early  in  June.  At 
Goma  village,  which  was 
the  last  valley  base,  the 
better  part  of  twenty- 
four  hours  was  taken  up 
in  hearing  what  had  and 
had  not  been  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  ad- 
vance preparation  by  the 
agent.  To  my  relief  I 
found  the  topographers, 
who  had  preceded  us  from 
Kashmir,  had  already 
crost  the  high  pass  and 
arrived  on  the  Rose,  'so 
that  their  work  was  pro- 
gressing. Also  fifty  loads 
of  wood  had  been  carried 
up  to  a  point  below  the 
pass  to  await  further  ex- 
pediting to  the  Rose. 
Everything,  from  a  box 
of  matches  to  a  stick  of 
wood,  had  now  to  be  car- 
r  i  e  d  over  twenty-four 
miles  of  glaciers,  which 
included  the  Bilaphon 
Pass,  on  the  backs  of 
men,  and  of  men  none  too 
desirous  of  venturing  on 
such  a  rough  route,  and 
who  might  desert  at  any 
minute.  The  task  was  her- 
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culean,   but  it  had  to  be 

accomplished.  My  idea  had 

been    to    start    with    100 

coolies    and    get    over    as 

much  food  as  possible  at 

first. 

The    valley    was    alive 

with  men  and  the  Parsee 

said   100  would  be  readj? 

to   start  on   the  day   set. 

The  night  before  he  had 

his   coolies   ready   and 

present,     but     when     we 

struck  tents  in  the  morn- 
ing only  sixty  turned  up 

for   loads.   The   only   way 

was   to  leave,   taking  the 

most     necessary     things, 

for  it  never  does  to  wait 

on  such  occasions,  so  off 
we  tramped,  the  agent  promising  to 
send  forty  more  loaded  coolies  the 
next  day. 

From  the  Saltoro  valley  we  turned 
north  and  ascended  the  five-mile 
Ghyari  Nala  to  the  foot  of  the  Bila- 
phon  Glacier.  Our  last  grass  camp 
was  at  12,000  feet  at  the  base  of  the 
boulder-strewn  snout  of  the  Bila- 
phon  Glacier.  Henceforth  all  work 
was  strictly  mountaineering,  moraine 
clambering  for  hours  on  end,  fol- 
lowed by  difficult  marching  thru  belts 
of  snow  pinnacles,  or  over  greatly 
crevassed  ice  areas.  A  mile  an  hour 
was  not  a  bad  stint  for  coolies  load- 
ed to  fifty  pounds  and  over,  in  such 
a  region. 

After  two  days'  hard  march  camp 
was  pitched  on  a  moraine  ridge  at 
17,000  feet,  near  the  base  of  the 
great  snow-fields  leading  up  to  the 
pass.  Here  were  found  the  fifty  loads 
of  wood  which  had  been  forwarded 
by  the  agent.  We  reached  this  cold, 
elevated  bivouac  in  a  blinding  snow 
storm  which  kept  us  up  most  of  the 
night  beating  the  snow  off  the  tent 
roofs  from  within  to  prevent  their 
caving  in  on  our  heads.  This  storm 
lasted  sixteen  hours,  but  that  was  a 
detail,  for  one  has  to  exist  thru 
many  such,  often  of  longer  duration, 
in  high  Himalaya. 

The  usual  thing  happened  after- 
ward. The  weather  turned  gloriously 
fine,  and  we  had  to  wait  two  days  to 
allow  the  mass  of  new  snow  to  settle 
before  the  pass  could  be  attempted. 
This  storm  also  prevented  the  arrival 
of  the  second  caravan  of  necessarj^ 
supplies  from  Goma. 

On  a  perfect  morning,  as  the  cara- 
van was  ascending  to  the  pass,  I  with 
the  porter  Chenoz  went  aside  a  thou- 
sand feet  to  be  photographed  near 
some  ice  pinnacles.  When  the  snap- 
shot was  finished,  he  and  I  went  on 
over  the  snow,  intending  to  join  the 
others  at  a  higher  point.  Of  a  sud- 
den, without  uttering  a  word,  the 
porter  disappeared  a   step  in   front 


OUT    OF    THE    DEPTHS 

Mrs.    Workman    resting   at   the   mouth   of   a   deep   crevasse 
had   been   lifted  by  the  guides'   ropes 


from    which   she 


OVER    A    GLACIER    RIVER 

These  icy  streams,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  feet 

across,   had  to  be  crosl   frequently  in   the  course 

of   a   day's    march 


of  me  into  the  glacier.  Luckily  for 
me  I  stopped  short  and  thus  did  not 
share  his  fate.  It  was  not  possible  to 
extricate  him  from  the  crevasse, 
eighty  feet  deep,  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
altho  he  was  brought  out  alive  and 
carefully  cared  for,  he  died  that  night 
from  shock  and  long  exposure  under 
the  ice.  We  waited  here  two  more 
dreary  days,  while  the  guide  and 
porters  took  the  body  of  their  con- 
fi'ere  down  to  the  grass  region  for 
burial.  During  this  gruesome  time, 
news  was  brought  from  the  survey- 
ors' camp  on  the  Rose  Glacier  that  a 
coolie  had  died  of  the  results  of  fall- 
ing into  a  deep  glacier  river.  This 
caused  a  serious  panic  in  that  camp. 
After  ten  days,  when  we  had  final- 
ly crost  the  Bilaphon  Pass,  the  skies 
remaining  clear,  I  succeeded  in  mak- 


ing the  first  a.scent  of  a 
beautiful  snow  peak  of 
21,000  feet  lying  west  of 
the  pass,  which  command- 
ed an  illuminating  view  of 
the  Rose  Glacier  region. 
Then  we  went  on  to  the 
Rose,  where  base  camps 
were  arranged,  and  the 
exploration  of  the  upper 
Rose  and  its  source  was 
at  once  begun.  Even  the 
base  camps,  where  boxes, 
bags  and  wood  were 
stacked,  were  on  ice 
sparsely  covered  by  rock 
debris,  and  our  own 
bivouacs  beyond  these 
were  on  snow  or  glacier 
ice  with  one  notable  ex- 
ception. This  one  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  make  on  a  small  mountain 
spur  at  the  altitude  of  18,400  feet  in 
the  snow  wilderness  of  the  upper 
Rose  plateau  en  route  to  the  north 
water-parting,  or  as  I  have  named  it, 
the  Indira  Col. 

There  is  just  one  place  on  this 
desert  glacier  where  grass  grows 
from  July  15  to  September  and 
here  burtsa,  a  woody  shrub,  the  roots 
of  which  can  be  used  for  fuel,  is 
found.  Here  the  sheep  and  goats  that 
crost  the  snowy  Bilaphon  Pass 
with  us  were  pastured  in  charge  of 
a  goatherd.  It  is  a  large  shale  pro- 
montory, descending  from  the  peaks 
which  form  the  barrier  wall  between 
the  Rose  and  its  largest  east  affluent, 
which  we  have  named  the  Tarim 
Shehr  Glacier. 

This  promontory,  ice-bound  on 
three  sides  by  the  Rose  and  its  great 
tributary,  lies  opposite  the  point 
where  the  expedition  first  arrived  on 
the  glacier,  and  about  it  hangs  the 
romance  of  the  Rose.  On  it  several 
acres  of  grass  hillocks  are  found  at 
hights  varying  from  15,700  to  17,000 
feet.  It  is  watered  by  glacial  tor- 
rents and  at  a  hight  of  16  000  feet 
are  two  large,  limpid  blue  lakes. 

When  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent  on 
the  Rose  Glacier  during  our  first 
reconnaissance  visit,  I.  looked  out  af- 
ter a  snow  squall  just  as  the  sun 
peered  thru  a  rift  in  the  clouds, 
transforming  the  grass  on  the  dis- 
tant peninsula  into  patches  of  golden 
green.  Everywhere  else  ice,  I'ock  and 
storm  reigned.  The  next  day  we 
struck  across  the  three  miles  of  in- 
tervening ice  to  visit  this  apparent 
oasis. 

It  took  hours  to  reach.  Distance 
counted  not  at  all.  what  with  ford- 
ing ten  or  more  glacier  rivers  often 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  climbing  over 
stretches  of  huge  corrugated  seracs, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  illustration. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  a  very  hard 
march,  the  lower  grass  area,  border- 
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ing  the  Rose,  was  reached.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  difficult  of  access.  No  one, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  had  ever  been 
there,  not  a  coolie  of  ours  had  ever 
stepped  foot  on  the  promontory,  yet 
— most  unfathomable  of  native  mys- 
teries— our  coolies  said  they  knew  it 
was  a  good  camping  place  and  called 
it  by  the  name  Tarim  Shehr. 

The  mystery  deepened  on  the  dis- 
covery not  far  from  camp  of  a  stone 
circle  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
stones  of  it  had  lain  untouched  for 
years  and  were  covered  with  lichens. 
Inside  the  circle  large  ibex  horns  at- 
tached to  the  skulls  were  piled  up 
certainly  by  human  hands,  and  these 
were  decayed,  falling  apart  in  shreds 
when  touched. 

At  a  higher  camp  on  the  same  pen- 
insula huge  ibex  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  grazed  calmly  within  300 
feet  of  the  tents.  Large  snow  part- 
ridges flew  out  from  the  rocks  when 
disturbed  by  footsteps.  Foxes  also 
made  their  home  here,  and  we  saw 
footprints  of  wolves.  Coy  little  tail- 
less mouse-hares  ran  in  and  out  of 
the  tents,  eyeing  us  shyly;  in  fact, 
all  the  animal  life  of  the  region 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  upon 
Tarim  Shehr,  the  only  oasis  of  the 
Rose.  Saxafraga,  gentians,  small  or- 
chids and  edelweiss  added  life  and 
color  to  the  coarse  grass  tapis  about 
the  tents. 

There  is  a  story  of  this  promon- 
tory. When  I  inquired  among  the 
learned  men  of  the  Saltoro  valley  as 
to  whether  they  had  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Rose,  they  told  me 
this  legend.  The  old  time  Baltis,  in- 
habiting the  Ghyari  Nala,  crost  the 
Bilaphon  Pass  and  met  the  Garkan- 
dis  of  Tarim  Shehr,  with  whom  they 
played  polo.  The  "learned  men"  did 
not  say  how  the  Garkandis  came  to 
the  isolated  ice  region  of  Tarim 
Shehr;  they  only  reported  that  a 
large  Garkandi  city  was  supposed  to 
exist  there.  The  Baltis  feared  the 
Garkandis,  who  are  said  to  have 
crost  to  the  Ghyari  Nala  to  steal  cat- 
tle and  destroy  property  in  the  Balti 
villages.  On  one  occasion,  so  runs 
the  legend,  they  kidnapped  one  of  the 
best  looking  Balti  women  who  was 
working  in  the  fields. 

A  Balti  high  priest,  Hazret  Ameer, 
happened  to  be  in  the  village  at  the 
time,  and  he  gave  the  enraged  Baltis 
a  "Tawiz,"  or  magic  amulet,  telling 
them  to  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  Bila- 
phon Pass  and  ordered  them  to  re- 
turn, not  the  same  way,  but  via  Gar- 
kand  to  their  village.  The  Baltis, 
having  placed  the  Tawiz  on  the  pass, 
disobeyed  the  priest's  order  and  re- 
turned the  same  way  from  the  pass. 
Soon  after  a  great  storm  visited 
Tarim  Shehr  "and  the  snow  from  the 
mountains  slipped  and  fell  upon  the 


city,"  destroying  it  and  its  people, 
including  those  who  had  stolen  the 
woman.  The  Balti  priests  of  today 
say  the  calamity  would  have  been 
even  greater  had  the  avengers  of  the 
woman  gone  around  by  Garkand 
home  as  ordered  by  Hazret  Ameer, 
and  that  had  they  done  so,  the  Rose 
Glacier  would  not  now  possess  even 
its  one  fine  grass  oasis  of  Tarim 
Shehr. 

The  word  Tarim  in  Chinese  Turk- 
estan is  used  for  oasis,  and  the  word 
Shehr  in  Persian  means  city.  I  have 
given  on  my  rnap  this  name  to  the 
unique  spot,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rose, 
surrounded  by  miles  of  glaciers  and 
ice-girt  peaks.  As  I  have  several 
times  said,  it  was  very  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Thus  even  as  a  base-camp  we 
were  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  its 
sheltering  hillocks,  and  the  work  of 
exploration  had  to  be  carried  on 
from  camps  pitched  on  the  glacier 
ice. 

It  was  on  the  site  of  the  fabled 
city  of  Tarim  Shehr  that  I  became 
fully  persuaded  that  Rose  was  the 
most  suitable  name  for  this  glacier. 
We  were  camped  there  on  September 
15  of  our  first  visit,  in  wild  weather, 
waiting  to  recross  the  pass  to  Bal- 
tistan. 

I  had  been  kept  awake  late  by 
great  gusts  of  wind  rocking  my  tent 
and  more  especially  by  the  loud 
chanting  of  the  coolies  in  their  camp, 
which  rose  above  the  howling  of  the 
wind.  Exasperated  at  last,  I  threw 
on  a  coat  and  went  out  into  the  frigid 
air  to  call  the  guides  and  have  them 
stop  the  coolie  noise.  It  was  still 
snowing  and  blowing  on  the  glacier, 
but  above  Tarim  Shehr  the  clouds 
had  broken  and  a  full  moon  shone 
with  silver  splendor  on  an  exquisite 
scene.  As  I  walked  I  saw  all  about 
me  the  rolling  hillocks  covered  with 
large  feathery  full  blown  snow  roses. 
It  was  not  an  hallucination ;  they  ap- 
peared completely  formed,  altho  the 
snow-covered  grass-blades  aided  no 
doubt  in  their  composition.  I  buried 
my  hands  in  their  silvery,  cold 
beauty.  A  tall  snow  peak,  silvered 
from  base  to  apex,  looked  down  upon 
the  Rose  hills,  the  chant  of  the  coolies 
rose  stridently,  yet  in  harmony  with 
the  now  distant  roar  of  the  wind,  and 
the  moon,  hung  in  a  black  sky,  cast 
its  resplendent  light  over  all.  The 
weird  glory  of  the  scene  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  roses  of  my  Rose  Gla- 
cier so  impressed  me  that  I  returned 
to  the  tent  without  stopping  the 
dirge  of  the  coolies,  feeling  for  the 
first  time  in  years  that  their  voices 
mingled  fittingly  with  those  of  na- 
ture. I  had  quite  forgotten  that  the 
rural  Balti  always  chants  prayers 
to  the  gods  at  the  full  moon,  and 
doubtless  on  this  evening  our  Baltis 


were  vigorously  exhorting  their  fa- 
vorite gods  to  take  them  safely  back 
over  the  dangerous  snow  pass  the 
next  day. 

Details  of  our  numerous  ice  hikes 
cannot  be  given.  They  were  in  the 
main  carried  thru  with  much  success, 
altho  in  a  summer's  Himalayan  work 
it  is  never  possible  to  do  all  one 
plans,  particularly  when  most  of 
one's  goals  lie  from  17,000  to  22,000 
feet.  To  reach  a  coveted  important 
point  of,  say,  20,000  feet  separated 
from  one's  glacier  base  by  twenty 
miles  of  ice,  may  take  two  or  three 
weeks.  Coolie  vagaries,  non-arrival 
of  supplies,  weather  conditions  come 
in  to  interfere. 

Of  all  interesting  months  I  have 
past  in  Himalayan  work  the  two 
seasons  spent  on  the  Rose  Glacier 
were  perhaps  the  most  stimulating 
and  satisfying.  There  was  just  so 
much  time  for  activity  at  such 
hights,  six  weeks  for  us  and  perhaps 
seven  for  the  surveying  party,  with 
forty-eight  miles  of  Rose  Glacier 
and  its  affluents  to  map. 

It  was  a  race  between  the  weather 
on  the  one  hand  and  between  one's 
mental  and  physical  energies  on  the 
other,  and  the  prime  stimulant  of  all 
was  uncertainty.  We  might  plan,  or- 
ganize and  calculate  the  number  of 
days  and  supplies  needed  for  reach- 
ing a  given  objective,  yet  we  seldom 
turned  into  our  sleeping  sacks  at 
night  with  any  certainty  that  the 
morrow's  work  would  be  accom- 
plished as  laid  out.  But  when  weath- 
er favored  us  for  a  week  and  a  water- 
shed, a  new  group  of  high  peaks,  or 
a  snow  pass  which  would  lead  home 
by  an  unknown  route  was  discovered,, 
all  hardships  and  obstacles  disap- 
peared from  memory  in  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  accomplishment  of 
the  tasks  before  laid  out  and  so  nec- 
essary to  a  successful  exploration  of 
the  Rose.  We  reached  the  three  most 
important  geographical  points  on  the 
Rose  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  dis- 
covering the  water-parting  ridge  be- 
tween the  Indus  River  and  Chinese 
Turkestan  at  this  part  of  the  Kara- 
koram  and  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  Turkestan  glaciers. 

On  reaching  the  valleys  later  on 
by  a  new  route  it  was  the  privilege 
of  this  expedition  to  discover,  I  felt 
as  if  nothing  ahead  were  worth  the 
candle.  Of  what  interest  was  the  path 
seen  leading  away  from  the  small 
outpost  village  arrived  at?  It  would 
only  wind  on  and  on  over  passes  and 
thru  larger  villages  to  the  final  viti- 
ated air  and  commonplace  environ- 
ment of  railways,  motor  cars  and 
city  civilization.  Paths  made  by  oth- 
ers had  played  no  role  on  the  vast 
snow  expanses  just  left  behind. 

Paris 


WHY  I  WEAR  A  SMOCK 


By  BOUCK  WHITE 


1  REFUSE  to  dress  in  the  fashion 
of  a  world  that  permits  war.  A  re- 
fusal to  wear  the  garment  of  civ- 
ilization is  an  affront  to  civilization, 
the  most  energetic  that  could  be  de- 
vised, and,  exactly  because  it  is  an 
energetic  protest,  I  have  adopted  it. 
The  hour  demands  an  energetic  pro- 
test. The  murder  madness  that  is 
upon  the  world  is  of  unusual  vio- 
lence. And  unusual  measures  are  go- 
ing to  be  necessary  to  combat  it. 

Nowhere  in  history,  not  in  Baby- 
lon in  its  prime,  not  in  the  Rome  of 
magnificent  decadence,  can  I  find 
another  era  when  the  money-lust  was 
so  unrestrained  and  universal  as 
now.  And  this  orgy  of  militarism  is 
the  result.  War  is  a  combination  of 
the  money-makers  in  one  country  to 
tread  down  and  exploit  the  money- 
makers in  another  country. 

And  this  dirty  hunger  for  dollars 
is  going  from  more  to  more.  So  that 
war,  which  is  the  money  lust  come  to 
its  red  ripe  fruitage,  is  maturing 
into  grand  and  fatal  fruition.  Chem- 
istry and  all  applied  sciences  are 
equipping  men  with  the  means  of 
warfare  on  a  scale  ever  more  gigan- 
tic, ever  more  slaughterous.  In  the 
five  decades  since  grandfather  fell 
asleep,  war,  thanks  to  improvements 
in  transportation,  in  man's  conquest 
of  nature,  and  his  organizing  intelli- 
gence, has  grown  fortyfold  in  fright- 
fulness.  I  have  on  my  mantelpiece 
the  time  fuse  of  a  shrapnel  shell 
which  I  got  this  summer  at  the  firing 
line  in  Flanders.  It  is  an  infernal 
machine  made  with  a  nicety  of 
craftmanship  that  stamps  it  as  the 
work  of  a  highly  intelligent  monster. 
It  gives  me  an  uncanny  feeling,  as 
the  I  were  in  the  presence  of  a  luna- 
tic of  highest  education  and  of  dia- 
bolic cleverness. 

From  five  months  as  war  reporter 
in  Europe  I  came  back  to  America 
this  fall;  back  from  a  Europe  that 
is  passing  away  in  darkness  and  in 
blood.  I  returned  to  America.  And 
what  did  I  find?  An  America  sobered 
by  the  spectacle,  and  repenting  of 
her  own  mad  dollar  mania,  whereby 
she,  too,  is  inviting  the  curse? 

I  found  an  America  emptier  of 
head  and  shallower  of  heart  than 
when  I  went  away.  I  found  God 
driven  further  off,  and  Mammon 
more  securely  in  the  ascendant. 

And  among  the  rulers?  In  not  one 
man  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  found 
I  a  statesmanly  realization  of  the 
problem.  Not  one  of  them  could  I  see 
pointing  to  Mammon  as  the  seed  and 
the  infallible  root  of  militarism,  not 
one  voice  calling  upon  America  to 
pause  in  her  money  madness  and  re- 
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turn  to  a  life  of  fellowship.  To  the 
contrary,  their  only  thought  was  to 
steer  our  nation  into  the  same  evil 
torrent,  and,  by  a  billion  dollar  pre- 
paredness, make  America  the  next 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Oh,  yes,  I  found  the  peace-peace- 
peace  people  and  they  were  a  more 
depressing  spectacle  than  the  pre- 
paredness crowd.  The  latter  were 
criminal,  but  the  former  were  stu- 
pid; and  stupidity  is  more  harmful 
to  the  world  than  crime.  The  peace- 
peace-peace  people  are  very  tender 
toward  Mammon,  and  rage  only 
against  Mars.  But  Mars  is  the  prog- 
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eny  of  Mammon — its  legitimate  and 
inevitable  offspring;  by  a  demon- 
strated consanguinity,  money-wor- 
ship goes  over  into  musket-worship. 

Set  thus  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
that  was  making  great  mirth  at  the 
moment  when  war's  conflagration  is 
.spreading  to  envelop  the  earth,  what 
Avas  I  to  do?  This  is  what  I  did:  1 
stepped  aside  from  that  people.  I 
have  separated  myself  unto  the  task 
of  telling  the  awfulness  of  modern 
war  and  its  trend  toward  still  more 
awfulness,  unless  society  can  be  rev- 
olutionized into  a  scheme  of  things 
held  together  by  heart  ties  instead 
of  cash  nexus.  To  these  stupid 
glorifiers  of  the  Golden  Calf,  I  refuse 
recognition,  even  to  the  extent  of 
wearing  the  clothes  they  wear. 

Today,  leisure  class  ideas  are  dom- 
inant; and  leisure  class  clothing  is, 
therefore,  the  fashion.  I  have  thrown 
in  my  lot  with  the  toiler  class.  And 
I  give  notice  of  that  fact  by  wearing 
a  garb  that  has  been  consecrated  to 
toil  by  many  thousand  years  of  as- 
sociation therewith.  Only  by  an  over- 
turn that  will  put  labor  at  the  top 
and  leisure  at  the  bottom  can  the 
world  be  saved  from  the  red  Niagara 
toward  which  it  is  at  present  swing- 
ing. Mammonism,  the  messenger  of 
militarism,  comes  up  only  when  men 
cease  to  be  laborers  and  seek  to  ex- 
ploit other  men  who  are  laborers. 

To  cure  the  sickness  wherewith  the 
present  world  is  sick  will  not  be  easy. 
There  is  a  remedy,  but  it  is  neither 
cheap  nor  pleasant.  The  remedy  is  an 
overturn — a  revaluation  of  the  values 
of  life,  whereby  we  shall  find  our  joy 
in  works  of  public  aggrandizement 
instead  of,  as  now,  in  works  of  pri- 
vate aggrandizement.  They  who  are 
the  pioneers  in  that  work  of  over- 
turn will  have  a  bitter  price  to  pay. 

In  an  age  of  blatant  materialism 
with  its  luxuriousness  of  raimenting. 
the  churches  at  least  should  have 
been  a  sanctuary  of  lofty  thinking 
and  lowly  living.  But  they  have 
capitulated,  yes  have  become  the 
sanctuaries  of  dress  and  pomp  and 
the  prides  of  life.  Judgment  must 
begin  at  the  house  of  God.  I  rejoice 
to  be  the  preacher  of  a  church  in 
New  York  City  where  people  dare 
to  worship  in  the  uniform  of  pov- 
erty. In  assembling  ourselves  in  di- 
vine service,  we  don  sacredly  the 
smock  that  by  immemorial  ages  has 
been  consecrated  to  toil.  We  exalt 
clothing  into  a  religious  principle. 
By  everj-  other  means,  and  by  this 
means  also,  we  publish  an  insur- 
gency against  Mammon  and  the  red 
hell  of  homicide  it  has  let  loose. 
New  York  City 
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KING    AND    PEOPLE    FLEE   FROM    SERBIA 


©  International  Film  i>ervice 

OLD   KING  PETER   ON   HIS   WAY   TO   ITALY 
The  aged  and  troubled   monarch   consented   to   leave   the   army   in   his  son%     command    and    took    refuge   in    Italy    after    a   hard    ride    thru    Albania   to 

Durazzo.    Here   he  is    just  changing   from   motor   car  to   horee 


@  International  P  utn.  ::>crvice 

REFUGEES   STREAMING    SOUTHWARD    THRU   THE  TOWN    OF    TABARI 

The   negative  of  this    photograph   was   carried   by   aeroplane   from   Scutari   in   Albania  to  Durazzo.   It  was  taken   by  a  correspondent   attached  to  King 

Peter's   suite 
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TWO  KINDS  OF  SATIRE 

There  is  an  interesting  contrast  in 
the  viewpoints  of  the  two  men  who  have 
recently  satirized  with  unusual  skill 
the  follies  of  everyday  life.  They  both 
write  of  the  same  subject — the  foibles 
of  humanity — and  they  both  "show 
them  up"  without  prejudice  or  favor. 

But  in  their  methods  and  their  atti- 
tudes they  differ  widely.  John  Gals- 
worthy is  first,  last  and  always  a  phil- 
osopher— and  somewhat  of  a  cynic,  too. 
Stephen  Leacock  is  ever  the  good- 
natured  humorist,  offering  his  readers 
a  word  for  a  laugh,  and  almost  never 
failing  to  make  the  trade.  In  Moon- 
beams from  the  Larger  Lunacy  he  has 
brought  together  a  peddler's  pack  as- 
sortment of  fun-making.  Spoof,  a 
Sample  of  a  Thousand  Guinea  Novel 
is  a  delicious  satire  on  up-to-date  fic- 
tion, in  which  for  once  "the  eternal 
triangle"  finds  a  brand  new  solution. 
Under  the  head  of  Afternoon  Adven- 
tures at  My  Club  are  grouped  some 
particularly  clever  character  sketches 
of  the  bores  that  every  man  must  know. 
Ram  Spudd,  the  New  World  Singer 
and  Passionate  Paragraphs  reduce 
to  a  delightful  absurdity  some  of  the 
present-day  tendencies  in  literature. 
But  perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  the  in- 
genious suggestion  of  Education  Made 
Agreeable,  in  which  Mr.  Leacock  re- 
writes the  romance  of  Calculus  and 
plays  up  the  journalistic  features  of 
Euclid,  such  as 

AWFUL     CATASTROPHE 
PERPENDICULAR       FALLS       HEAD- 
LONG   ON    A    GIVEN    POINT 

The    Line    at    C    Said    to    Be    Completely 
Bisected 

President    of    the    Line   Makes    Statement 
Etc. 

In  Mr.  Galsworthy's  The  Little  Man 
and  Other  Satires  there  is  none  of  this 
jolly  trifling.  Humor  is  subordinated  to 
analysis  and  a  moral  frequently  al- 
lowed to  make  itself  evident.  The 
character  studies  take  on  the  dignity 
of  types — in  The  Plain  Man,  the 
Critic,  or  the  Housewife  a  whole 
class  is  keenly  portrayed  and  subtly 
ridiculed.  Each  essay  exposes,  with 
the  deft  sureness  of  a  master  of 
words,  some  sham  or  flaw  in  people. 
The  Latest  Thing  shows  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's irony  at  its  best — a  poig- 
nant description  of  the  restlessly 
modern  woman  who  "had  flung  open 
all  the  doors  of  life,  and  was  so 
continually  going  out  and  coming  in, 
that  life  had  some  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  at 

all."  The  Voice  of  ?  is  a  dramatic 

description  of  the  popular  love  of  the 
spectacular.  All  of  the  sketches  are  well 
worth  reading — that  goes  without  say- 
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Annual  Sale 

Madeira 
Table  Linens 

at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


The  beautiful  hand- embroidered  Madeira 
Linens  have  always  been  very  popular  and 
our  entire  stock  of  these  is  offered  in  our 
Annual  January  Sale  at 

10%  Discount 

from  the  following  regular  catalog  prices : 
Oblong  Luncheon  Sets 

13x18   inch    Plate   Doylies $25.00  to   60.00    doz. 

24x50  inch   Table   Runners 5-25   to     9.00  each 

24x63  inch  Table  Runners 6.50  to  25.00  each 


Tea  Cloths  and 

Napkins 

Cloths  (each) 

36x36  inch $4-50  to  16.50 

45x45   inch 6.50  to  25.00 

54x54  inch 12.50  to  40.00 

Doylies  (dozen) 

6  incli $2.50  to  10.50 

8  inch 3.75  to  12.00 

10  inch 4.50  to  15.00 

11  inch 10.50  to  21.00 

Centerpieces  (each) 

20   inch $1.50  to      5.00 

24  inch 2.00  to    10.50 

27   inch 2.25   to    13.50 


Tray  Cloths  and 

Scarfs 

Oblong  Tray  Cloths 

8x12  inch 50  to  1.50 

10x14  inch 65  to  1.7s 

T2.\i8  inch 75  to  2.00 

14x20  inch $1.00  to  2.50 

16x24  inch 1.25   to  5.00 

18x27  inch 1.50  to  6.00 

20x30  inch 2.00  to  6.50 


Scarfs  (each) 

19x3(1  inch $2.00  to   10.50 

19x45  inch 2.50  to   13.50 

19x54  inch 2.7s  to   15.00 

19x63  inch 3.00  to   16.50 

19x72  inch 3.50  to   18.00 


^sn 


Round  Scalloped  Cloths  and  Napkins 

22x22   inch    Napkins $8.50  to  12.00  doz. 

72   inch   Cloths 5.75  to  12.50  each 

81   incii   Cloths 7.75  to  14.50  each 

90   inch   Cloths 10.50  to  17.50  each 

Booklet  illustrating  the  various  lines  of  goods 
iticlnded   in    tins  sale    mailed  free   on    request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,   34th   &    33d   Sts.     New   York 


¥S  BERMUDA 

S.iiUnjjs  twice  a  week. 
Golf,  Tennis.  Boating-,  Bathing-,  Cycling 

Twrin  Scre-w 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
T-win  Scre-w 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  tin-  Aincruan   l-"!.!^. 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Comp,^ny.        Sails  alternate 
Tuesdays,  Tluirsdays  aud  Saiurdavs. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUI.*N.\"   .iml    other  steamers   fortnightly  for  Si. 

Thomas.  St.  Croix,    St.   Ki'is,  .-Vntiffui.    Gu.id.iloupe.    Dominic.i. 

Martinique.  St.  L.ki.^,  B.irbadoes  and  Denierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co..  32  Broadway,  Ne-w  York 

Thos.  Cook  it  Sons,  245  Broaiiw.iy,   N.  Y.     Or  .\ny  Ticket  Aeent. 


AN    INCOME   FOR   LIFE 

Of  all  the  Investmpnt  opportunities  offered 
tliero  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
-Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  tlieso  seem  iiiooinpatible.  Aside  from  gOT- 
ernment  bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
th.in  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  giiai-:iiiti'(  li  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  institution  for 
saTinsrs,  or  invested  in  securities  sivlns  rea- 
sonahle  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  S5.CKK)  by 
a  man  aped  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  S61S.35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  .\nniiitv  IVp.Trtment.  MBTBO- 
POLITAN  LIFE  INSTTRANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  wlU  jive  advicv  .ns  ti  tlio  return 
at  ar.y  age.  male  or  fcmal. 
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You  Know  This  Trade-mark  Through 
National  Periodical  Advertising 


The  man  who  puts  his  brand  on  the  goods  he  sells 
sets  his  light  where  it  will  "shine  before  men"  because 
he  is  not  afraid  to  have  it  shine  on  him. 

He  w^ants  it  to  shine  on  him  as  well  as  on  his  goods 
because  he  has  nothing  to  fear  and  everything  to  gain  from 
the  glare.  When  he  adds  to  the  illumination  of  the 
trade-mark  the  full  light  of  national  advertising  you  mas 
be  sure  he  is  certain  of  his  goods — sure  that  you  will 
like  them.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his  fortune  and  his  busi- 
ness future  on  the  chance  of  your  approval. 

He  would  not  do  this  if  there  really  were  a  risk,  be- 
cause he  is  a  hard-headed  business  man.  He  has  taken 
the  risk  out  of  his  business  by  putting  quality  into  his 
goods. 

Deal  with  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  light. 
Buy  the  goods  that  bear  trade-marks  and  are  advertised 
nationally,  because  these  are  the  goods  that  it  is  safest 
and  most  economical  to  buy — safest  because  })ou  know 
who  is  responsible  for  them,  most  economical  because 
there  is  a  lower  selling  cost  included  in  the  price  of  nation- 
ally advertised  goods. 

Trade-marks  and  national  advertising  are  the  tw^o 
most  valuable  public  servants  in  business  today.  Their 
whole  tendency  is  to  raise  qualities  and  standardize 
them,  while  low^ering  prices  and  stabilizing  them. 


Ibejnlieiieii&ent 

MEMBER  OF  THE  QUOIN  CLUB 

The    National    Periodical    .\ssociation 


"nillilliliiiiiiiiimmiiiiiMmnnnmiminininiMiiiiiirnMiMmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiMMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMi^ 


SIWCLEN  SPKINCS 


WATKINS,    N.  Y.,   ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm.  E.  LeIIIngwell,  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE      YEAR 


THE  BATHS 


A  Mineral  Springs   "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

The   diagnostic   and    treatment    methods,    and    the  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has 
approved.      Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 

THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
Nauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 
EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  NO.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
I  any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Heart,  Circulatory  System  and  Kidneys; 
I  disorders  of  the  Nervous  System;  affections  of  the  Digestive  System  and  liver;  "Rheumatism",  Arthritis,  Gout, 
I  Obesity  and  Diabetes;  such  symptoms  as  Anaemia,  Constipation,  "Autointoxication",  Insomnia  and  Neuritis,  and 
I  derangements  of  the  Organs  of  Internal  Secretion,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  Country  or  Europe. 
I  Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exercise.  Well- 
I  ke,t  Golf  Course.  Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  .ind  Miniature  GoK.  Music,  Dancing.  Tobogganing,  Skating. 
I  Oar  lUastrated  Bookleta  and  Latest  Reports  on  oar  Mineral  Springs  will  1>e  Mailed  on  Reqaest 


ing.  But  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
The  Little  Man  is  marred  by  such  a 
trite  caricature  of  the  American,  whose 
dialect  and  ideas  are  by  no  means  rep- 
resentative and  whose  every  other  word 
is  "vurry." 

Moonbeams  frotn  the  Larger  Lunacy,  by 
Stephen  Leacock.  Scribner.  $1.30.  The  Little 
Man  and  Other  Satires,  by  John  Galswoii;hy. 
Lane.    $1.25. 

HUMAN  RUSSIA 

Russian  Silhouettes,  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  will  add  much  to  the  fame 
of  Anton  Tchekoff  as  an  interpreter  of 
Russian  life  and  thought.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  style  is  refreshing  and 
the  people  he  describes  delig'htfully 
human,  with  none  of  the  introspective 
morbidity  that  characterizes  so  much 
of  Russian  literature.  The  Stories  of 
Childhood  are  particularly  enjoyable. 
In  The  Steppe  and  Other  Stories  are 
some  longer,  but  rather  less  interesting 
stories  of  Russia — vivid  descriptions 
packed  with  detail,  and  illustrations  of 
the  peasant  philosophy,  patient,  naive, 
idealistic. 

Russian  Silhouettes,  by  Anton  Tchekoff.  Scrib- 
ner. $1.35.  The  Steppe  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Anton   Tchekoff.   Stokes.   $1.25. 

MORE  LOEB    CLASSICS 

There  are  five  new  volumes  issued  in 
the  Loeb  Classics,  that  fine  series  of 
small  books  giving  the  original  text  and 
the  translation  side  by  side.  These  in- 
clude Hesiod  and  Pindar,  and  those 
who  have  never  read  Hesiod's  "Works 
and  Days"  will  be  surprized  to  learn 
how  much  its  gnomic  sayings  parallel 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon's  Proverbs. 
Pliny's  Letters  the  reader  will  like  to 
compare  with  Cicero's  Letters  already 
issued;  and  Apuleius  story,  ridiculous 
and  extravagant,  of  the  Golden  Ass, 
is  an  early  romance  of  adventure  and 
witchcraft. 

In  Greek  Genius  and  Other  Essays, 
with  papers  on  Shakespeare,  Balzac  and 
Parisian  Life,  John  Jay  Chapman  gives 
seven  essays  to  Euripides.  The  em- 
phatic point  in  these  is  that  the  English 
genius  and  culture  are  so  utterly  differ- 
ent from  the  Greek,  that  the  reader  or 
translator  inevitably  spoils  the  original. 
He  cannot  feel  it,  he  cannot  understan*^ 
it  properly.  And  in  particular  the  au- 
thor falls  afoul  of  Gilbert  Murray,  and 
at  considerable  length  he  delights,  to 
show  how  Sir  Gilbert  in  his  "Notes  and 
Translations  of  the  Bacchantes"  has 
misrepresented  the  Greek  dramatist  by 
putting  into  his  language  religious  and 
moral  sentiments  which  Euripides  had 
never  meant  to  express.  He  says  that 
"Shakespeare  may  come  to  his  end  and 
lie  down  among  the  Egyptians,  but  Ho- 
mer will  endure  forever."  We  might 
wish  that  the  author's  style  were  some- 
what more  restrained.  It  overflows  with 
similes  and  daring  metaphors  and  em- 
phasis. 

A  History  of  Latin  Literature,  by 
Marcus  Dimsdale,  is  a  volume  of  the 
Literature  of  the  World  Series,  edited 
by  Edmund  Gosse.  The  early  Latin  po- 
etry was  accentual,  and  changed  in 
imitation  of  the  Greek  to  quantitative. 
This  early  Saturnian  meter  pays  no  re- 
gard  to    regular   feet   any   more   than 
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does  Hebrew  poetry,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles. A  line  is  divided  into  two  parts 
with  three  accents  in  the  first  part  and 
two  in  the  second.  Of  these  rude  be- 
ginnings but  few  fragments  remain. 
The  true  Latin  literature  begins  with 
Ennius  and  Plautus.  The  author 
shows  the  conquest  of  the  Hellenic  in- 
fluence in  comedy  and  tragedy;  and 
then  follow  chapters  on  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  Cicero,  Caesar  and  Sallust,  till 
we  come  to  the  Augustan  Age  of  Virgil 
and  Horace  and  Livy.  Succeeding  chap- 
ters explain  the  decadence  of  literary 
art  till  the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Afri- 
can Latinity  and  the  end  of  the  na- 
tional literature  with  Boethius.  The  his- 
tory is  given  as  completely  as  is  feas- 
ible in  a  manual.  The  series  is  meant 
for  the  ordinary  reader,  and  the  quota- 
tions are  translated  into  English. 

Hesiod,  the  Homeric  Hymns  and  Homerica, 
ed.  by  H.  G.  Evelyn  White.  Pindar,  ed.  by  Sir 
J.  E.  Sandys.  Pliny's  Letters,  ed.  by  William 
Melmoth.  2  vols.  Apuleius'  The  Golden  Ass, 
ed.  by  S.  Gaselee,  I-oeb  Classics.  Macmillan. 
Each  $1.50.  Greek  Genius  and  Other  Essays, 
by  John  Jay  Chapman.  Moffat,  Yard.  $1.75. 
A  History  of  Latin  Literature,  by  M.  S.  Dims- 
dale.  Appleton.  $2. 

SOCIOLOGY  FOR  STUDENTS 
The  study  of  sociology  is  now  suffi- 
ciently far  advanced  to  warrant  its  sys- 
tematic treatment  in  colleges  without 
the  assumption  that  every  student  of 
the  subject  will  become  a  specialist  in 
it.  The  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  So- 
ciology, by  Professor  Edward  Gary 
Hayes  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is 
therefore  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
textbooks  in  this  field,  in  that  it  pre- 
sents a  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
subject,  instead  of  an  intensive  analy- 
sis of  some  special  aspect;  and  assumes 
a  practical,  every  day  application  of  the 
study,  instead  of  an  academic  pursuit 
of  abstractions.  The  author  does  not 
take  for  granted  too  much  preliminary 
training  in  special  sciences  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  and  introduces  such  ref- 
erences to  biological  and  psychological 
data  as  are  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  discussed.  The 
chapters  on  social  control  bring  the 
reader  directly  into  contact  with  the 
current  problems  of  the  day. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology  by 
E.  C.   Hayes.   Appleton.   $2.50. 

RUNNING    DOWN   A   DREAM 

How  Mrs.  Piper  and  lior  ".spirit  con- 
trol," the  fietitious  "Dr.  Phinuit,"  proved 
to  be  mistaken,  is  told  in  The  Quest  for 
Dean  liridgman  Conner,  by  A.  J.  Philpott. 
the  newspaper  man  who  followed  the 
trance  trail   into  Mexico. 

Boston  :    Luce.   $1.25. 

LIVES   DISTrNGTTISHED   BY   SERVICE 

A  <l()zen  and  a  half  short,  r.-icy  sketches 
of  noted  Christian  workers  are  found  in 
the  little  volume  by  Mr.  .John  T.  Paris, 
Reapers  of  His  Harvest.  Men  as  far  apait 
in  time  and  character  of  service  as  .Tohn 
Wesley  and  Professor  Steiner  are  included. 
Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press.  60  cents. 
AMERICAN  MASTER  WORKMEN 

In  Early  American  Craftsmen  Walter 
A.  Dyer  sketches  all  too  briefly  the 
jives  of  the  more  important  personalities 
in  the  early  development  of  the  industrial 
arts  in  America — such  men  as  Duncan 
I'hyfe,  maker  of  beautiful  furniture:  Sani- 
upj  Mclntyre,  master  cari)enter :  Paron 
Stiesrel,  ironmaster  and  creator  of  ex- 
quisite    Klassware ;     Paul     Revere,     silver- 


Caii%u? 


CAN  YOU  work  14  hours  a  day  and 
feel  as  fresh  and  strong  as  when  you 
started  ? 

CAN  YOU  eat  what  you  want,  when- 
ever you  want  ? 

CAN  YOU  put  enthusiasm  and  opti- 
mism in  every  task  you  undertake? 

CAN  YOU  lau<:^h  and  sing  and  shout 
from  the  sheer  jov  of  living? 

Bernarr  Macfadden  can — and  tells 
YOU  how  in  his  new  book 


Vitality  Supreme 

—For  Men  and  Women 

Sent  Free  on  Trial— No  Money  in  Advance— Just  Mail  Coupon 


What  is  it  that  makts  men  and  women  fail 
in  business  or  social  life?  What  is  it  that  makes 
people  oUl  beyond  their  years?  What  is  it  that 
keeps  you  from  earning  more  money — -more  power 
— greater  happiness?  ^  The  reason,  as  Bernarr 
Macfadden  clearly  pofnts  out.  is  largely  caused 
by    nothing    else   than  lack  of  vitality. 

It   takes  more   than   or- 
dinary health — more  than 
ordinary  vitality — to  come 
out  ahead  in  the  crush  of 
modern        competition. 
Never  before  was  it  more 
true  that   life   is  a   strug- 
gle in  which   the  "fittest" 
win.       And  of  what  does 
fitness  consist?     What 
brings  these  success  qual- 
ities?     Vitality   Supreme! 
Analyze     the     men     and 
women  who  have  risen  to 
positions  of   affluence  and 
wealth    and    almost    inva- 
riably you   will   find   them 
endowed    with    a   type    of 
super   health,  super  vital- 
ity   that    gives    them    the    power    to    plan 
correctly  and   the   strength  and  stamina  to 
smash  all    opposition.       Without    Vitality 
Supreme,   without   this  dreadnaught  Force 
they  would   be  "nobodys."       With   it   thev 
command  and  demand  the  world's  best  of 
everything.     And  they  get  it! 

The  Work  of  30  Years 

Bernarr  Macfadden  has  already  shown 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and 
women  how  to  develop,  attain  and  main- 
tain this  Vital  Force.  In  his  own  case 
he  has  seen  it  bring  him  from  the  point 
of  death  to  a  degree  of  physical  perfec- 
tion that  millions  of  people  have  ad- 
mired. He  has  seen  it  build  scores  upon 
scores  of  run  down,  worn  out,  sickly  men 
and  women  into  human  dynamos  of  health 
and  energy.  In  his  new  book.  Vitality 
Supreme,  he  writes  not  from  theory,  but 
from  the  rich  fund  of  knowledge  he  has 
gained  in  his  30  years  of  study  and  practice.  He 
now  tells  for  tlie  first  time,  and  in  plain  language, 
the  secrets  of  super-health  that  have  completely 
revolutionized  the  lives  of  people  who  have  heard 
him  lecture,  who  have  read  bis  writings  or  who 
have  been  under  his  personal  care. 

Develop  Hidden  Forces 

In  \'itality  Supreme  lU-rnarr  Macfadden  shows 
you  how  to  develop,  expand  and  bring  out  your 
latent  powers — hidden  forces.  He  tells  you  how 
to  walk,  bow  to  stand,  how  to  eat.  He  shows 
you  how  to  strengthen  the  stomach,  how  to  re- 
juvenate the  source  of  stamina  and  virility,  gives 
a  new  and  startling  way  to  thoroughly,  naturallv, 
druglessly  cleanse  the  alimentary  canal  (the 
source  of  go  per  cent,  of  disease).  He  gives 
simple  little  exercises  which  can  be  practiced  any- 
where, at   office,   home   or  outdoors,   for  building 


Partial  Contents 


Superb   Energies  that   Throb   and   Tlinll 
Stimulating   the    Source   of    Stamina 
Cleansing    and    Stimulating    the    Alimentary 

Canal 
Pressure   Exercises   for   Inner    Strength 
Functional   Activity  the  Secret   of   Power 
.Straightening  and   Strengthening  the   Spine 
How    to    Breathe    Correctly 
Strengthening  the  Stomach 
How  to  Eat,  What  to   Eat 
Foods  in   the  Cure  of  Constipation 
Hints    on    Bathing.       Facts    about    Clothing 
Suggestions  about   Sleep 
The   Laugh   Cure 


inner  strength.  He  tells  you  how  to  purify  the 
blood,  liow  to  bathe  properly,  how  to  dress  cor- 
rectly, how  to  sleep  right,  soundly,  restfully.  He 
shows  you  how  the  buoyancy,  energy,  ambition 
and  force  of  youth  can  be  maintained  through 
middle  age  and  in  some  cases  to  old  age.  And 
the  wonderful  part  of  this  book  is  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  methods  Mr. 
Macfadden  suggests  you 
begin  to  feel  better,  hap- 
pier the  first  day,  with 
almost  no  effort  at  all! 


Our  Offer 


"Vitality  Supreme"  with 
its  259  pages,  profusely 
illustrated  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  doth, 
contains  as  much  mate- 
rial as  many  books  sell- 
ing for  $3.00  or  more. 
By  special  arrangement 
with  the  publishers  of 
Physical  Culture,  the 
leading  and  most  practi- 
cal health  magazine  of  the  day,  it  is  now 
possible  for  you  to  secure  a  year's  sub- 
scrintion  to  Physical  Culture — u  big 
numbers — each  copy  containing  over  lOo 
pages  of  interesting  and  instructive  in- 
formation akin  to  the  development  of 
health,  strength  and  vitality,  together 
with  Bernarr  Macfadden's  new  book,  for 
only  $2.00.  The  subscription  price  of 
Physical   Culture   alone  is   $1.50.      So    yov 


will  send  you     \  itanty  Supreme 
together  with   the  current   issue    ^ 
of     Physical     Culture,     on     ap-     ff 
proval  without  deposit.'  Then.     ^ 
if  after   examination    in   your     ^ 
own   home  vou   feel  you  can      ^       scndmc 
afford     to     be.    without     this     li-       >      m"u" 
brary  of  vital,  practical  youth  and       ♦      ,!,  t.  -.iv.k 
health-achieving    knowledge,    send      A        —  '  \u..lii\ 
the    book   back   within    five   davs     ^      Suprcmr 
after    its    receipt    and    you    wi'l      ^     4n";'„lU";. 
owe  nothing.     If  you  decide  to     *      i-hy^.ui   Cul- 
kecp  the  book,   send   us  $2.00,      ^      lure,  prrpiid.    I 
and   vou    will  receive  the  mag-     ^       »'"  e'l""  r<-i"ail 
rine    regularlv    for    a    vear.        T       '•'etK»['»'<h"' nvc 
There  are  no  strings  to'this      j/      ^t^Z^;^: ^^oX 
otter.      No     money     is    re-     Jf       or  »ill  send  f-'.v     .:. 
quired  in  advance.   Merelv     >^       pajmrnt  lor  the  i^ov 

till  out  and  mail  the  cou-'    i?       """^..^ '""  >"''*,5'',- 
r,r,i,     «,     ™,:i  1   ..  ^        scnpUon  to  Physical  Cul. 

pon    or    mail    a     letter.     *.       ture. 


But    it    is  advisable   to 
act  today  because  this 
unusual  no-risk  offer 
is  liable  to  be  with-     ^ 
drawn    at   any    mo-     jf 

ment. 


/ 


Name  . 


Address  . 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUB.  CO.  /   " 

_.-.    ^.      .  „  /         »"»llto 

3401    Flatiron   Building,  New   York    City/        3401  Fis 


.  SCBte. 
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'^Instruction  by  correspondence 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  wa^ 
{or  the  poor  man" 


iuoenn — , 
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Edison  is  Right! ! ! 

You  admit  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  are  a  good  thing.  You'd  take 
a    course    right     now     "  if  "^*' except  "— 

"If"  what?  If  you  weren't  so  "over- 
worked," with  such  "long  hours,"  or  had 
more  strength  and  energy  ? 

Wasn't  it  Edison  wiio  stayed  up  half  the 
night  to  educate  himself  in  spite  of  every 
handicap  you  could  ever  have  ? 

All  big  men  who  have  made  their  marie  in 
the  world  had  theatn  hition — the  determination — 
to  improve  their  spare  time,  to  train  themselves 
for  big  work.  You,  too,  can  possess  power, 
money  and  happiness  if  you'll  only  make  the 
effort.      The  reward  is  great  —  it's  worth  it. 

Here's  all  we  ask  :  Merely  mail  this  coupon. 
Put  it  up  to  us  without  paying  or  promising. 
Let  us  send  you  the  details  of  others'  success 
through  the  I.  C.  S.,  and  then  decide.  Mark 
and  mail  this  coupon  now. 

r 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  E-1024  SCRANTON.  PA, 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 
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Marine  Engineering 
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Concrete  Engineering 
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SALESMANSHIP 


n  ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
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ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
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CIVIL  SERVICE 
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ELECTION    NOTICES 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  Stockholders  of  the 
Corporation  known  as  Henry  Romeike,  Inc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  directors  and  transacting 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  he- 
fore  the  meeting,  will  be  held  on  the  20th  day  of 
January,  191 G,  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  office  of  the 
Corporation,  106-110  Seventh  avfnue.  New  York 
City.  HBNRY    RjOMRIKE.    INC. 

Per  Albert   Romeike,   Secretary. 

THE  BANK  OF  AMERICA 

New  York,  December  27th,  1915. 
The  Annual  Election  of  Directors  and  In- 
spectors of  Election  of  this  Bank  will  be  held 
at  the  banking  house,  Nos.  44  and  46  Wall 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  January  i  ith,  1916.  The 
polls  will  be  opened  at  i  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
will  be  closed  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  transfer 
books  will  be  closed  from  January  8th  to  Janu- 
ary  I2ih. 

W.   M.   BENNET,  Cashier. 


smith,  engraver  and  bell-founder.  The  book 
i.s  a  good  introduction  to  a  subject  worthy, 
on  the  biographical  side  particularly,  of 
more  extended   treatment. 

Century.    $2.40. 

UNORGANIZED    UNITY 

Dr.  William  H.  Cobb  finds  The  Meaning 
of  Christian  Vnitu  and  its  present  actual 
e.xistence  in  the  spiritual  bonds  of  the  true 
Christian  life.  He  holds  that  no  forms  are 
necessary  or  helpful.  The  leaven  of  Chris- 
tian love  is  all-sufficient.  No  program  of 
organization  is  needed  beyond  that  of  es- 
tablishing   the   Kingdom   of    God. 

Crowell.   $1.25. 

WHAT   THE  STATE  STANDS  FOR 

In  this  time  of  internatit)nal  upheaval, 
when  national  ideals  are  pitted  against  each 
other,  it  is  fitting  to  examine  anew  what  it 
is  after  all  that  constitutes  a  state.  This,  in 
77)6  People's  Government,  a  series  of  es- 
says on  the  relations  of  force  and  law  to 
government.  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  attempts 
to  do.  Particularly  illuminating  is  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  contributions  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  lievolutions  to  popular 
enfranchisement. 

Appleton.    $1.25. 

DAYS   THAT   ARE   GONE 

Reminiscent  of  days  that  seem  gone 
never  to  return  are  William  Winter's 
Vagrant  Memories  of  the  time  when  acting 
was  a  great  art  and  great  artists  made  it 
so.  By  intimate  accounts  of  the  personal 
conceits  and  vanities  of  actors  as  well  as 
of  their  ideals  of  their  calling,  Mr.  Winter 
reconstructs  the  days  of  Kdwin  Booth, 
Henry  Irving,  Ada  Rehan,  Clara  Morris, 
and  Laura  Keene,  to  whom  and  to  many 
more   he   was   friend,    comrade   and    critic. 

Doran.    $3. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SCHOOLING 

In  Prevoeationul  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools,  Frank  M.  Leavitt  and  Edith 
Brown  explain  the  rise  of  the  special 
schools  for  preadolescents,  in  which  the 
usual  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
school  years  is  combined  with  practical 
handwork,  and  modified  to  make  use  of  the 
concrete  interests  of  the  children.  Here  is 
much  of  significance  to  parents  as  well  as 
to  teachers.  Most  of  the  technical  material 
has  been  tried  out  iu  some  of  the  Chicago 
schools. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.10. 

THE   SYNOPTIC   PROBLEM 

Carl  S.  Patton's  resume  of  critical  the- 
ories concei'ning  the  Sources  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  fills  the  real  need  among  Bible 
students  for  a  concise  yet  detailed  ac- 
count of  recent  investigations  into  the 
literary  relationship  of  the  first  three  gos- 
pels, clear  enough  for  lay  readers.  Part  2 
attempts  to  analyse  the  common  non- 
Markan  source  of  Matthew  and  Ijuke  into 
two  recensions.  This  more  original  effort 
is  highly  technical  and  the  hypothesis  ex- 
ceedingly  uncertain. 

Macmillan.   $1.30. 

FOR    PIANO    TEACHERS   AND   STUDENTS 

In  Piano  Mastery  Harriette  Brower, 
herself  a  musician  and  teacher,  prints  a 
series  of  personal  interviews  with  some 
thirty  eminent  pianists  and  teachers  on 
how  they  obtained  piano  mastery ;  gives 
an  account  of  a  von  Buelow  class,  records 
some  hints  on  interpretation  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Mason  and  William  H.  Sherwood, 
and  summarizes  therefrom  the  vital  points 
in  piano  playing;  all  of  which  makes  up 
a  volume  of  real  worth  and  helpfulness  for 
piano  teachei'S  and  students. 

Stokes.  $1.50. 

UNSEEN   SOURCES   OF    SUCCESS 

Professor  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  has  added  to 
his  previous  practical  volumes  of  instruc- 
tion to  young  clergymen,  a  new  book  on 
the  Vital  Elements  of  Preaching,  in  which 
he  takes  into  consideration  the  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  pastor  and  the  flock  as 
contributing  elements  to  the  successful 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  gives  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  more  intimate  and  less  obvious 
qualities  that  give  power  and  effectiveness 
to  the  preacher's  work. 

Macmillan.  $1.60. 
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AN    Artistic    Chinese    Bird       | 
g  Cage  is  the  new  sensation        | 

I       for  lovers  of  pet  birds.  | 

I  Modern  Cages,  $25,  $33,  $50,  $75  | 
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ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson    Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


>^^ll°ck"Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

Two     ^^H^^fed^^ 

5jj,gj ^^H^^^^^he  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 
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(black  only)  $1.25.  ^^il^^^  ^J^^^r  *! 
FREE— liberal  supply  of  ^^^^^^Today  | 
ink  with  orders.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD    EARLE    PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INDEPENDENT     EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 

192.  Mr.  N.  M.„  Peking,  China.  "I  have  read 
your  answer  to  Que.stion  138  in  The  Independent 
for  September  6,  l'J15,  regarding  application  of 
Efficiency  methods  to  the  farm.  I  agree  with 
you  that  Prof.  Bailey  and  the  Farmers'  Bureau 
are  experts.  By  a  cui-ious  coincidence,  the  same 
mail  that  brought  your  paper  brought  me  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  in  which  I  learn  that  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Burlingame,  of  Cazenovia,  New  York,  is 
not  only  a  successful  farmer,  but  also  an  agri- 
cultural engineer,  and  that  in  a  number  of  re- 
cent cases  he  has  overhauled  farms  for  other 
people  to  their  satisfaction.  Your  correspondent 
will  probably  be  grateful  for  this  additional 
knowledge." 

He  will  be,  and  we  are.  While  the  Serv- 
ice aims  to  cover  the  Uuited  States,  new 
developments,  constantly  under  way,  tem- 
porarily may  escape  as.  But  to  readers  of 
The  Independent  the  world  is  so  small  that 
a  friend  in  China  tells  us  in  New  York 
City  what  an  Efficiency  expert  is  doing  a 
few  miles  up  state.  We  call  this  efficient 
cooperation  ! 

193.  Mr.  P.  H.  M.,  Wisconsin.  "A  lady  well 
versed  in  ornithology  wishes  to  take  some  kind 
of  correspondence  course  that  will  enable  her  to 
write  available  articles  on  her  specialty.  Can  you 
suggest  any  school  or  institution  where  she  can 
get  the  help  desired." 

What  to  write  is  more  important  than 
hoiv  to  write.  The  first  step  is  to  find  what 
has  been  written,  where  published,  how 
made  "available."  Any  current  literature 
on  the  subject  would  be  valuable.  I'ar- 
ticulars  should  be  requested  of  the  work  of 
The  National  Association  of  Audubon  So- 
cieties, 1!)74  Broadway,  New  York  ;  Jour- 
nal of  Outdoor  Life,  2<S{)  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York;  Field  and  iStreriDi,  456  Fourth 
avenue;  Oittirif/  Mufiazine,  141  West 
Thirty-sixth  street;  Siihiirlxin  Life,  .VM 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York  ;  Nature  titudy 
Review,  edited  by  E.  R.  Downing,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union,  Secretary  John  H.  Sage, 
Portland,  Connecticut.  From  these  varied 
sources  ideas  should  be  gained  as  to  what 
the  publishei's  want.  Suggestions  on  form 
of  presentation  might  be  had  from  The 
Editor,  Kidgewood,  New  Jersey  ;  Tlic 
Writer's  Miujazitie.  "Writing  I']nglish," 
published  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  300 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 


194.  Miss  S.  C,  Ohio.  "Will  you  put  a  teacher 
in  the  way  of  finding  out  how  she  may  develop 
efficiency  systems  in  regard  to  personal  belong- 
ings, buying  and  saving,  and  advancement  in 
her  profession  1" 

Obtain  copies  of  Woman's  Marjazinr. 
Spring  street.  New  York ;  Houseirires' 
Lea(/ue  Manazinc,  4^iO  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York ;  t^i/stem.  Wabash  and  Madison, 
Chicago;  Aiueriean  Club  Woman.  ',\~> 
West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York.  Study 
the  advertising  pages  foi-  suggestions.  Uook 
thru  back  files  of  Efficiency  Question  Box 
for  ideas  of  i)ossible  value.  A  correspond- 
ence course  in  Efficiency.  Accounting  or 
Finance  would  be  likely  to  help  you.  Other 
items  worth  investigating:  "Family  Purse" 
enveloijc  system,  Seaver-Howland  Press, 
27.">  Fraidvliii  street.  Boston  ;  "Economy 
Exi)ense  Book,"  Ceorge  C.  Woolson  &  Co.. 
120  West  Thirty-second  sti-eet.  New  Y'ork  : 
"Household  Expense  Book,"  Noble  Cut- 
shaw,  Salem,  Indiana  ;  toi)ical  index  of 
published  iirticles  from  Eiujitieerinp  Maqa- 
zine.  140  N:issau  street.  New  Y'ork.  Wi-ite 
Secretary  of  Teachers  College.  ,1:2")  West 
One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street.  New 
York,  for  suggestions  on  ways  to  advance 
in  your  profession. 


^-^J 


Anticipating  Telephone  Needs 


When  a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
his  telephone,  there  is  given  over 
to  his  use  a  share  in  the  pole 
lines,  underground  conduits  and 
cables,  switchboards,  exchange 
buildings,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
telephone  plant. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  equipment 
could  not  be  installed  for  each  new 
connection.  It  would  mean  con- 
stantly rebuilding  the  plant,  with 
enormous  expense  and  delay. 
Therefore,  practically  everything 
but  the  telephone  instrument 
must  be  in  place  at  the  time  service 
is  demanded. 

Consider  w^hat  this  involves.  The 
telephone  company  must  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  public.  It  must 
calculate  increases  in  population 
in  city  and  country.     It  must  figure 


the  grow^th  of  business  districts. 
It  must  estimate  the  number  of 
possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everyw^here. 

The  plant  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  added  to  in  order 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements 
of  five,  ten  and  even  tw^enty  years. 
And  these  additions  must  be  ready 
in  advance  of  the  dem.and  for 
them — as  far  in  advance  as  it  is 
economical  to  make  them. 

Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for 
the  future  and  making  expenditures 
for  far-ahead  requirements  when 
they  can  be  most  advantageously 
made,  the  Bell  System  conserves 
the  economic  interest  of  the  whole 
country  w^hile  furnishing  a  tele- 
phone service  w^hich  in  its  per- 
fection is  the  model  for  all  the 
w^orld. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION* 

Is  a  lOO-pn^c  illustr.itcil  h.uul-book;  it's  I'KEE.  Cookery,  diet 
liealth.  cliiltlren:  honie-siudy  Douiestic  Scitme  courses.  For 
hoiiic-iiKikiiit;  aiui  well-paid  positions. 

.American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  Sl,  Chicago,  III. 


jf\  VyRITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^"" 

I*«\      '  '       A  pr.ictical  course  o(  t-.veaty  lesson';  in  the 

^     *  '     rrr'i'M-ftjf  xf  :  ,,•  ;.',  -fjpiu.v.    t  \.-i:.-'.z  IT     \r;hur   1,-ms.  £,1.1.  r, 

^^      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Mr.Lc^a  Department  103,  Spriniifield,  Mass. 


HARTFORD 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 

President 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean.  IVI.  W.  JACOBUS 

School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Dean.  E.  H.  KNIGHT 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

Secretary.  F.  W.  CAPEN 


Through  these  associated  schools  Hartford  offers 
ample  training,  both  scholarly  and  practical,  for  the 
Christian  ministry:  meets  the  present  demand  for 
trained  lay  workers  in  church,  Sunday-school  and 
social  service:  and  gives  special  missionary  prepara- 
tion for  the  foreign  f.eld.  Each  of  these  schools  has 
its  independent  faculty  and  its  own  institutional  life, 
but  together  they  form  one  interdenominational 
institution  with  the  unity  of  a  common  aim  and  spirit. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE    INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

Tlie  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which 
personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide 
for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual. 
But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will 
give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial 
information  as  m,ay  assist  them  in  snaking  a  wise  decision  for  themselves. 


PLACING    JANUARY    FUNDS 


AT  this  period  of  the  year  when 
large  sums  are  usually  seeking  a 
proper  investment  channel,  dis- 
criminating people  make  selections 
which  are  not  apt  to  cause  them  any 
worry  in  the  distant  future.  There  are 
bonds  suitable  for  trustees,  savings 
banks,  widows,  insurance  companies, 
corporations,  business  men,  private  in- 
vestors, etc.  Savings  bank  bonds,  com- 
monly called  legal  investments,  can 
form  a  part  of  the  holdings  of  any  class 
of  investors,  but  the  sort  of  a  bond  that 
a  business  man  could  purchase  with  a 
part  of  his  surplus  might  not  be  suit- 
able, or  even  safe,  for  a  widow,  a  trus- 
tee or  a  savings  bank. 

Savings  banks  and  trustees  are  guid- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  investments  by 
the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  they 
are  located,  tho  trustees  are  often  given 
discretionary  powers.  State  laws  with 
respect  to  the  investments  of  savings 
banks  and  trustees  vary  in  conserva- 
tism; in  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  laws 
are  very  strict  tho  not  perfect,  and  the 
standing  of  a  bond  declared  legal  under 
their  laws  is  not  likely  to  be  injured  ex- 
cepting in  extraordinary  cases.  In  other 
states,  Maine  for  instance,  the  laws 
are  so  lax  that  the  bonds  of  very  weak 
corporations  have  been  technically  legal 
altho  such  bonds  would  not  be  pur- 
chased for  a  trust  fund  by  any  trustee 
with  the  average  degree  of  intelligence. 
Trustees  who  invest  funds  according  to 
the  laws  of  states  like  New  York  can 
be  reasonably  sure  that  the  moneys  in- 
trusted to  them  are  safely  placed. 

In  many  states  a  trustee  is  liable 
for  any  loss  that  may  result  from  the 
investment  of  funds  in  other  than 
strictly  legal  issues.  Trust  funds  that 
are  honestly  and  efficiently  managed 
should  show  no  losses  excepting  the 
ordinary  decreases  in  market  value  of 
bonds  which  occur  during  the  periodi- 
cal depressions.  Such  losses,  however, 
are  only  book  losses  unless  it  is  neces- 
sary for  some  reason  or  other  to  liqui- 
date the  holdings  in  order  to  secure 
cash.  On  the  other  hand,  trust  fund 
investments  purchased  in  times  of 
stress,  for  example  in  the  twelvemonth 
ended  June  30,  1915,  should  show  a 
great  appreciation  in  time.  Bonds  pur- 
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chased  last  year  on  from  a  4.50  per 
cent  to  a  5  per  cent  basis  are  now  sell- 
ing on  from  a  4.25  per  cent  to  a  4.75 
per  cent  basis,  and  we  do  not  yet  seem 
to  have  reached  the  top  of  the  move- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  general  opinion, 
it  appears  as  tho,  with  the  continu- 
ance of  easy  money  rates,  the  standard 


bonds  will  reach  their  high  level  around 
a  4  per  cent  to  a  4.25  per  cent  basis 
without  much  difficulty. 

While  trustees  are  usually  confined 
to  legal  investments,  diversification  of 
holdings  is  desirable,  particularly  in 
large  estates.  Only  geographical  diver- 
sification is  warranted  in  states  like 
New  York,  where  investments  can  only 
be  in  municipal  bonds,  railroad  bonds 
or  mortgages  on  real  property  in  the 
state.  In  other  states,  where  public  util- 
ity bonds  are  included  in  the  eligible 
list,  a  greater  diversification  can  be 
effected.  Geographical  diversification  is 
quite  important  and  should  receive 
more   than    passing   notice. 

Trustees  and  widows,  particularly 
widows  entirely  dependent  for  a  liveli- 
hood upon  their  income  from  securities, 
should  not  only  purchase  legal  invest- 
ments, but  arrange  their  holdings  to 
include  securities  of  strong  municipal- 
ities  and   railroads  located   in  various 


Bonds  suitable  for  Trustees  and  Investors  who  especially  require  safety         Yield 

about 
Per  cent. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway..  General          4s  1905  N-C-M       4.25 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad Gold                4s  1948  C-M       4.50 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  General        4^8  1989  N-C-M       4.40 

Nashville,  Chatt.  &  St.  Louis  Ry Consol.            5s  1928  N-C-M       4..30 

Cleveland   Short  Line  Railway First             4is  1961  N-C-M       4.50 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Sou.  Railway Mortgage        4s  1931  C-M       4.50 

Norfolk  «&  Western  Railway Consol.            4s  1996  N-C-M       4.25 

Southern  Pac,  San  Francisco  Term First               4s  19.50  C            4.95 

Mohawk  &  Mnlone   (N.  Y.  Central) First               4s  1991  N-C-M       4.80 

United  N.  J.  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co.    (Penn. 

R.    R.)     ConsoL            4s  1944  N-C-M       4.05 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  General           4s  1958  N-C-M       4.35 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad Consol.            4s  1952  N-C            4.35 

Pennsylvania    Railroad    Consol.          4^8  1960  N-C-M       4.20 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad Refund.          48  1955  N-C            4.50 

Union  Pacific  Railroad   Refund.          48  2008  N-C-M       4.45 

Northern  Pacific  Railway Prior               48  1997  N-C-M       4.20 

N,  Legal  in  New  York  ;  C,  in  Connecticut ;  M,  in  Massachusetts. 

Bonds  suitable  for  Trustees  horving  discretionary  powers,  or  as  a  part  of  a 

widow's  investment  holdings,  or  for  business  men  in  general  Percent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad Mtge.  Conv.  4^8  1933  N-C-M       4.75 

Canada   Southern    Railroad    Consol.            5s  1962  4.80 

Central  of  Georgia  Railroad Consol.            5s  1945  4.90 

Cleveland,  Cin.,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  General           5s  1993  4.90 

Colorado   &   Southern   Railway First               4s  1929  4.82 

Kansas  Citv   Southern   Railway First               3s  1950  4.78 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railway...  First               5s  19.38  5.20 

New  York   Central  Railroad Refund.        4*s  2013  N-C-M       4.85 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  Refund.        44s  2014  N-C-M       4.80 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad Refund.          58  1995  N-C-M       4.95 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co...  Collat.            4s  1929  M           4.90 

Chicago    Great    Western    Railroad First               4s  1959  5.50 

Southern  Pacific  Company Convertible    4s  1929  5.10 

Southern    Railway    Consol.            5s  1994  4.85 

New  York  Central   Railroad Debent.           48  19.34  C-M         4.62 

Brooklyn  Union  Elevated  Railroad First               4s  1950  4.95 

Public    Utility    Bonds    suitable   for    general    investment    purposes        percent. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co First               5s  1945  4.80 

California  Gas  &  Electric Unif.               5s  19.37  5.20 

Cumberland  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co First               5s  1937  5.00 

Detroit  Edison First               5s  19.33  4.70 

Interborough   Rapid  Transit  Co Refund.          5s  1966  5.00 

Joliet  Economy  Light  &  Power  Co First               58  1956  5.00 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.    (St.  Louis) First               5s  1934  4.95 

New  York  Telephone   Co First             4^8  1939  4.60 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co First               5s  19.37  5.00 

Omaha  &  Council  Bluff  St.  Ry.  Co First               5s  1928  5.40 

Syracuse  Lighting  Co First               58  1951  5.00 

Third    Avenue   Railway   Co Refund.          4s  1960  4.90 

Westchester   Lighting  Co First               5s  19.50  4.80 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Tel.  Co First               5s  1941  5.00 
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DIVIDENDS 


The  Manhattan  Savings 
Institution 

644-646  Broadway,  cor.  Bleeker  SL,  N.  Y. 
129th  Seml-Annual  Dividend 

December  14,  1915. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
have  declared  interest  (by  the 
rules  entitled  thereto)  at  the  rate 
of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT  per  annum  on  all 
sums  not  exceeding  $3,000  remain- 
ing on  deposit  during  the  three  or 
six  months  ending  on  the  31st  inst. 
payable  on  or  after  January  17th, 
1916. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 10,  1916,  will  draw  interest 
from  January  1,  1916. 

JOSEPH  BIRD,  President. 
CONSTANT  M.  BIRD,  Sec'y. 
ARTHUR  STILES,  Asst.  Sec'y- 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  December  31,  1915. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  1,  1916,  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be  paid  by  the 
Bankers    Trust    Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.   D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

THE    SOUTH    BROOKLYN    SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160  and  162  Atlantic  Ave,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

4% 

IntiTPSt  at  tho  rate  of  FOUR  PER  CENT,  per 
annum  will  b(>  croditcd  to  depositors  for  the  six 
months  ending  Deccinlicr  .'U,  1!)15,  on  all  accounts 
entitled  thci-cto  from  $5.00  to  ipii.OOO,  payable  on 
or  after  January    1"),    I'JIG. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10,  1916, 
will  draw  interest  from  January  1,   1916. 

WILLIAM   J.    COOMB.S,    President. 
CLARENCE   S.    DUXNINfi,   Treasurer. 

WELLS  FARGO   &   COMPANY. 

New  York,  December  2.^,  1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  bav(>  today  declared  a 
dividend  of  .'i%  upon  tlie  capital  stock  of  this 
Company,  payalile  on  Jaiinnry  15,  1916,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  ('omp«ny,  51  Broadway,  City  of  New 
York,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business    January    ;!,    1010. 

Th<-  Transfer  Books  will  cli  "e  at  the  close  of 
business  on  January  .■?,  1016,  ;.n(l  l>e  reopened  on 
January    17.     1916. 

Checks    will    be    mailed. 

C.    H.    GARDIXRiR,    Secretary. 


Union  Dime  Savings  Bank 

40th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 

An     Interest     Dividend     (113th     consecutive) 
lias   been    declared   at    the    rate   of 

Three  and  One-Half  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Credited  January  i,  1016,  and  payable  on 
and  after  Thursday,  January  20,  1016,  on 
all  sums  entitled  thereto  under  the   By-Laws. 

Money  deposited  on  or  before  January  10. 
1916,    draws   interest    from    January    i,    1916. 

ALEX.    P.    W.    KINNAN,    President 
FRANCIS    M.    LEAKE,    Treasurer 
FRANK    F.    HAZARD.    Secretary 


parts  of  the  country.  There  are  fp-ain 
roads,  coal  roads,  cotton  roads,  lumber 
roads,  ore  roads  and  roads  carrying  a 
widely  diversified  tonnage.  There  are 
cities  located  in  sections  where  one  or 
two  industries  predominate.  Bonds  of 
such  cities  or  such  railroads  should  not 
form  a  large  part  of  the  holdings  of 
any  trust  fund  or  widow,  but  only 
small  blocks  of  each  should  be  bought 
after  the  intrinsic  value  was  found  to 
be  satisfactory.  Trustees  and  widows 
are  not  always  able  to  judge  invest- 
ments but  investment  bankers  of  estab- 
lished reputation  are  always  willing  to 
give  freely  impartial  and  valuable  ad- 
vice, based  on  years  of  experience. 

Only  passing  notice  need  be  made 
here  of  the  desirability  of  American 
municipal  bonds,  since  it  is  generally 
known  that  they  stand  among  the 
premier  securities.  Defaults  in  either 
principal  or  interest  have  been  prac- 
tically unknown  in  years.  Municipal 
bonds  are  direct  credit  obligations  of 
states  or  their  political  subdivisions  and 
interest  is  unconditionally  guaranteed 
by  the  taxing  power  of  the  community 
issuing  them.  Such  bonds  have  become 
very  much  in  demand  during  the  past 
few  years  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law;  no  certifi- 
cate of  ownership  need  be  filed  with 
coupons  to  be  collected  and  no  mention 
of  the  income  from  municipal  or  United 
States  Government  bonds  is  necessary 
on  income  tax  returns.  There  seems  to 
be  every  indication  that  the  demand 
will  continue,  as  the  supply  is  small 
and  competition  has  been  very  keen 
among  investment  houses.  Good  munic- 
ipal bonds  are  now  selling  at  prices  to 
yield  from  3.50  per  cent  to  5  per  cent 
and  better,  all  depending  upon  the 
standing  of  the  municipality,  and  a 
ready  market  is  maintained  for  them 
in  financial  centers. 

First  mortgage  bonds  of  public  util- 
ity corporations  which  serve  large 
cities  and  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  years  should  form  a  part  of  the 
holdings  of  conservative  investors.  In 
some  states  such  bonds  can  be  pur- 
chased by  savings  banks  and  trustees 
but  in  states  where  trustees  are  con- 
fined strictly  to  municipal  and  railroad 
issues  such  bonds  are  desirable  for 
private  investors  and  even  widows  can 
purchase  well-secured  public  utility 
bonds  to  advantage.  Public  utility  cor- 
porations that  serve  growing  centers 
with  electric  power,  railway  lines,  gas 
mains,  etc.,  usually  have  enough  de- 
mand for  two  or  more  commodities 
to  enable  them  even  in  times  of 
stress  to  pay  interest  and  even  divi- 
dends with  regularity.  While  in  the 
period  of  depression  experienced  in 
1914-1915  some  public  service  corpora- 
tions had  to  defer  dividend  payments 
and  public  utility  bonds  declined  in 
market  value  along  with  railroad  bonds, 
this  was  an  extraordinary  period  and 
the  setback  was  only  temporary.  It  was 
further  accentuated  by  the  "jitney" 
competition  which  was  more  or  less  of 
a  bugaboo  and  has  been  so  stringently 
regulated  that  it  has  begun  to  die  out. 

Public   utility  bonds  yield   from   4.75 


Your  January 
Investments 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  recom- 
mend only  such  securities 
as  are  suited  to  your  indi- 
vidual requirements. 

List  of  securities,  with  full 
data,  will  be  prepared  to 
meet     special     conditions. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Address  Department  "S" 

IRsdmQnd&dto. 

33  Pine  St.,  New  York 


6% 

FARM  LAND 
BONDS 

Security  2V2  to  1. 

Earnings  largely  exceed 
principal  and  interest  re- 
quirements. 

Guaranteed  by  two  re- 
sponsible business  men. 

A»k  for  Circular  No.  898-AB 

Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Ettabliihed  1865) 

10  So.  La  Sadie  St.,  Chicago 


DIVIDEND 


United    States    Realty   &    ImproTement   Co. 

Ill    Hroadway.    N.w   York.    D.'(H>nibor  27.    1015. 

Tlio  coup«iiis  on  this  i'otii|>any's  Twi-nty-ycar 
r)i>l)iMitiir<>  T>'^c  Konds,  <lui>  on  January  1st  noxt 
win  bo  paid  on  .I.Tniiary  :?rvl  iip<vi  imsont-illoii 
at  tlio  Company's  office.  Rixmi  HO,S.  Trinity 
Huildlng.  B.    M.    FELIX^WS,    Treasuror. 

HISTORY   TEACHERS 

should  send  for  a  free  copy  of 

JOURNALISM  AS  AN   AID 
TO  HISTORY  TEACHING 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

iiQ  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
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TRIAL    SIZE 


jYbu^ 


r- 


,^0W.V. 


Bronchial 


CENTS 
BROWN'S 

Bronchial 

TROCHES 

The  finest  cough  remedy  in  the 
handiest  package.  Not  a  candy — 
contain  no  opiates. 

Test  them  NOW 
Ask  your  Druggist  for  the 

New  10c  ^ii^^  Box 

other  sizes  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 
mail  any  size  upon  receipt  of  the  'price. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son 
Dept.  60,     Boston.  Mass. 


ABIG  JOB 

for 

YOU 


Ig  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  Email  job  and  small 
wages  -make  yourself  the  BIG  salaried  man— the 
BOSS!  Here  is  a  big  job  for  you— here's  your 
great  opportunity  to  fit  yourself  for  a  position  with 

Pd?ncl,"a'n^d  $3,000  to  $10,000  Yearly! 

Lai  ge  firms  everywhere  need  Expert  Accountants  with 
LaSalle  training.  An  Expert  Accountant's  income  possi- 
bilitiesare  exceptional— he  can  advance  to  executive  posi- 
tions of  power  and  wealth. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL! 

athome,  in  spare  time.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  now 
understand  bookkeeping.  We  have  a  course  that  prepares 
you  in  bookkeeping  for  advanced  work  in  Higher  Account- 
ancy, prepared  by  noted  Experts — covers  Theory  of  Ac- 
counts, Practical  Accounting,  Cost  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Business  Law,  etc.— prepares  you  for  C  P.  A.  Examina- 
tions in  any  state.  Under  personal  supervision  of  William 
Arthur  Chase,  nationally  recognized  Leader,  Ex-President 
American  Association  of  C.  P.  A.  Examiners  and  Ex- 
'Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Ac- 
countancy.   Easy  payments. 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  RATE 

Scholarship— Limited  offer.  Write  quick  and  learn  how,  for 

a  limited  time,  to  secure  special  reduced  rate  scholarship, 
today— get  our  remarkable  Free 
book,  telling  What  Every  Book- 
keeper Should  Know— studies,  ex- 
aminations.      State      regulations, 

salaries  paid,    positions    to  be  bad.     Send   do   money— 

everytbine  free.    Write  Now! 

LaSalle  Extension  UiuTersity»  Dept.  H-317  Chicago 
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80  to  too  wSS? 

Minute     Guaranteed 

Totally  new  system.  Based  on 
Gymnastic  Finger  Training! 
Brings  amazing  speed  —  per- 
fect accuracy — BIG  SALiRIESI 

Easy  for  anyone.  First  day  shows 
rebults.     Learn   while  working. 

48-Page  Book  Free 

illustrates     and    explains    all. 

Gives   letters    from   hundreds 
with  salaries  doubled  and  trebled.    A  revela- 
tion  as  to  speed  and  salary  possible  to  typists.    Postal 
will  do,  but  write  today — NOW. 
Tulli.js  School  of  Typewriting,  3801  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


per  cent  to  6  per  cent  and  are  quite 
readily  marketable,  altho  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  marketability  as  a  bond 
in  the  class  of  Pennsylvania  Consoli- 
dated 4s.  Underlying  bonds  of  well- 
known  tractions  and  electric  light  or 
gas  corporations  operating  in  large 
cities  like  New  York  are  particularly 
attractive  investments  for  such  trus- 
tees and  widows  as  can  purchase  them. 

From  the  list  of  railroad  bonds  that 
are  legal  investments  in  New  York  and 
other  states,  shown  herewith  as  an  aid 
to  the  reader,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
yield  ranges  from  about  4.05  per  cent 
to  4.95  per  cent.  The  yield  is  necessar- 
ily lower  than  that  obtainable  on  pub- 
lic utility  bonds,  as  the  supply  on  legal 
investments  is  somewhat  limited  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  highest  grade  of  securities,  for 
which  there  is  always  a  demand.  Banks, 
institutions,  trustees,  corporations  and 
business  men  create  a  healthy  demand 
for  legal  investments. 

In  the  case  of  a  trustee  of  a  fund 
from  which  a  larger  income  than  that 
obtainable  from  legal  issues  is  required, 
it  is  permissible  to  invest  in  sound 
bonds  not  classified  as  legal  if  such 
trustee  has  discretionary  powers  and 
is  a  good  judge  of  investments  or 
deals  with  a  firm  of  investment  bankers 
which  is  known  to  be  reliable.  There 
are  such  bonds  which  yield  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  5  per  cent  and  if 
such  bonds  are  purchased  only  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  average  in- 
come, they  are  desirable  additions  to  a 
trust  fund,  particularly  when  the  fund 
is  invested  in  bonds  yielding  as  low  as 
4.25  per  cent.  In  the  list  of  bonds  show- 
ing a  higher  yield  than  the  legal  in- 
vestments only  the  better  known  issues 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  investors  who 
desire  to  own  bonds  which  have  a  ready 
market. 

The  ordinary  private  investor  or 
business  man  is  allowed  much  more 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  securities 
than  the  trustee  of  an  estate.  He  should, 
of  course,  insist  that  his  list  include 
some  legal  investments,  high  grade 
short-term  notes,  general  mortgage 
railroad  bonds  yielding  around  5  per 
cent,  industrial  bonds  not  affected  by 
war  business  to  a  great  extent,  public 
utility  bonds  yielding  5.50  per  cent  or 
better,  and  even  preferred  and  common 
stocks  of  reputable  corporations.  Some 
business  men  make  it  a  practise  to 
watch  railroads  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers and  study  their  bonds  which 
appear  to  be  intrinsically  good.  In  a 
period  of  depression  such  bonds  can  be 
purchased  at  bargain  prices  and  in- 
vestors who  purchased  such  bonds  as 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  re- 
funding 4s,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
general  5s  and  bonds  in  that  class  have 
been  rewarded  with  a  substantial  profit 
after  it  was  generally  realized  that  the 
bonds  had  a  fundamentally  good  lien. 
We  are  still  in  a  period  of  reorganiza- 
tion in  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  rail- 
road bonds  which  today  are  considered 
highly  speculative  which  in  years  to 
come  may  have  a  sound  position. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  WallSt..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makins  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
CharterPd  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  prect'di'd   liy  a  stock  company  of  a   similar 
name.     Tlie  latter  company   was   liquidated   and 
part   of   its   capital,    to   tloe   extent   of    .$100,000, 
uas  used   with   consent   of   the   stockholders,    by 
tlie    .\tlantic    Mutual    Insurance    Company    and 
repaid  witli  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of    two   years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  insured  property 
to   tlie  value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287.324.890.99 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 

Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 6,989,060.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December.  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of    insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.    A.    RAVEN.   Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORN'ULIUS    ELDERT,    Pres. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS.    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES   E.    FAY.   2d    Vice-Pres. 
ti.    STANTON   FLO YD-.T ONES,    Sec. 


WW  'm  W%rw1'ri£\W\'W\     Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
2J^/\|^  I  J*  lire  11    tal  training  for  the  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
eij^n  and  resident.  Opentocol- 
kt^e  graduates  of  all  churches. 
Associated  with  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Training"  Suu'iay  School  and  other  lay  workers. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  tittinif  for  foieig^n  service. 

Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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Learn  At  Home 

Spare  Time  ONLY 

Graduate  correspondence 
students  most  successful 
at  Bar  Examinations.  Our 
method  of  instruction 
same  as  H  A  RV  ARD. 
MICHIGAN  and  other  big 
Law  Schools.  GUARAN- 
TEE to  coach  FREE 
graduates  failing  to  pass 
Bar  Examination.  Write 
todav  for  special  offer  and 
'  cataloK. (Sent free).  Offer 
Jimitea, write  immediately 


AM.  CORRES.  SCHOOt  of  LAW,  Depl.9401 .  Mantiatlan  Bldg.,  Ctiicago 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

a,«f  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strnc" 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  Esenwein,  Ktlitor  Lippincott*s  Magazine. 

250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  HOIIE  CORRESrONDKM'E   StHOOL 
t>r.  Eoenweln  Uept.  305,  SlirJnBfield.   lllass. 


Learn  Piano 


Better  and'Faster 


at  1-4-  usual  cost,  in  your 
own  hoim',  hv  I  )r.Uuinn  'a 
famous  WRITTEN  METH- 
OD* Endorsed  by  leading  tnasicians.  Play  chords  in  tirstJesson, 
complete  piece  within  a  few  lessons.  Succasful  for  25  years. 
Graduates  everywhere.  Diploma  granted.  Reduced  terms  this 
mootb.  Free  book.  M.L.QuJDnConBervatory>Box650IA2,  Chicago 
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tremendous  demand  of  30,000  theatres  ch^nf^inf? 
protrram  daily  and  clamoring  for  "SOMETHING 
NEW."  If  you  attend  movies  you  know  kind  of  plots 
wanted.  New  writers  encouraged,  (t'a  IDEAS  that  count, 
not  prt^vious  exoerience  or  ppecial  education.  Your  happy 
thoughts  astroodaa  anybody's. 

Former  Scenario  Editor  Shows  You  How 

Earn$100to$300monthlyinsparetime  at  home.  Great 
opportunity!  See  your  own  creations  shown  on  screen.  Fascin- 
atinjr!  Asa  former  scenario  editor  I  show  you  how  correctly, 
clearly  and  rapidly.  Experts  endorse  and  contribute  to  my 
COURSE.  Special  reduced  terms  this  month.  Costs  oothinar 
to  investisrate.  Write  todiiy  for  free  booklet  'How  to  Writ* 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


A.  A.  M.,  Pastaskala,  Ohio — The  Great 
Wcstfii'ii  Acoiflent  of  Des  Moines  is  a  good 
little  company,  well  managed.  Total  in- 
comes of  those  you  name  were,  in  1914: 
Great  Western.  $.'M7,617 ;  Continental  Cas- 
ualty, .$:},0.57,r)88 ;  Great  Eastern,  $1,- 
$1,14.3,486. 

B.  R.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C— Figures 
quoted  are  for  the  Western  Travelers  Ac- 
cident Association  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  of 
December  ;^1,  1914  :  total  admitted  assets, 
$56,514  ;  total  liabilities,  $18,884  ;  total  in- 
come, 1014,  $72,196  ;  claims  paid,  $48.986 ; 
expenses  paid,  $21,293;  total  disburse- 
ments, $70,279.  None  of  the  reference 
books  I  have  list  the  Commercial  Travel- 
ers  Health  Association. 

0.  P.  W.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Your  ac- 
cident policy  in  the  Pacific  Mutual,  con- 
sidering its  unrestricted  character  and  the 
multiple  benefits  it  grants,  is  worth  the 
price.  That  company  also  writes  a  com- 
bined life  and  disability  policy  which  you 
should  investigate.  All  the  comi)anies  you 
name  are  first  class.  You  have  shown  good 
judgment  in  your  selections.  No,  I  do  not 
think  you  are  spending  too  much  on  your 
family's  protection. 

G.  K.  E.,  Sclah,  Wash.— The  United  In- 
surance C'ompany  of  Arizona.  New  York 
and  Illinois  was  a  promoters'  scheme 
which  only  succeeded  in  victimizing  a  num- 
ber of  people  thruout  the  country  who  sub- 
scribed for  its  stock.  The  organization  was 
never  completed,  and  practically  all  the 
money  «aid  in  by  subscribers  was  used  for 
expenses.  The  assets  of  the  New  York  of- 
fice of  the  ncern  were  valued  by  the  In- 
surance Department  at  $6..500  in  March, 
911.  There  i  no  probability  that  holders 
of  its  stock  will   ever  receive  anything. 

J.  C  B.,  Eagleville,  Mo.— If  the  advan- 
tages claimet-  for  total  abstinence  are  com- 
pletely set  forth  in  the  statement  you  send 
me,  then  I  conclude  that  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient!, substantial  to  merit  special  con- 
sideration. The  company  has  instituted  a 
comparison  between  results  attained  in 
its  abstainers'  and  its  general  classes,  using 
an  accumulative  dividend  policy  for  the 
purpose.  In  arriving  at  its  periodical  cash 
values  that  company  includes  estimated 
dividends.  Let  us  comyjare  its  total  absti- 
nence results  with  those  attained  by  a 
comjjany  which  does  not  segregate  ab- 
stainers from  non-abstainers.  I  find  in  the 
statement  you  send  that  the  illustration 
uses  a  $1(K)0  policy  at  age  thirty,  the  an- 
nual premium  for  which  is  $28.29,  and 
that  the  cash  value  (including  estimated 
dividends)  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  is 
$1096.  I  find  that  a  thirty-year  endowment 
in  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  (\)mpanv 
of  Philadelphia,  $1000,  costs  .$29..58  a  year 
($1.29  a  year  more  tlian  the  other),  and 
tliat,  of  cours<>,  being  an  endowin(>nt  con- 
tract, the  (luaravteed  cash  value  at  tiie  end 
of  thirty  years  is  .$1000.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  value  of  the  dividends  at  tliat 
tune.  I  think  we  can  safely  estimate  them 
at  15  per  cent  of  the  premiums  in  that 
company.  Compounding  them  at  .">  i)er  cent 
we  have  .$217,  bringing  the  total  estimated 
and  guaranteed  cash  value  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  to  $1217.  Now  we  will  allow 
the  value  of  the  $1.29  a  year  in  premium, 
which  in  thirty  years  amounts  to  .$():5.  De- 
ducting the  latter,  we  have  a  cash  value 
m  the  Provident  Life  of  $11,54  as  against 
$1096  in  the  total  abstinence  class  of  tlie 
other  company.  We  can  at  least  say  that 
the  case  made  by  the  latter  is  inconclusive 
— that  it  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  total 
abstainers. 


y^n  out-doors 

invites  your  Kodak. 

No  trip  too  long,  no  conditions  too 
rough  for  a  Kodak  outfit. 

You  can  take,  title  and  finish  the  nega- 
tives on  the  spot  by  the  Kodak  system. 
You  can  make  sure. 

Kodak  catalog  free  at  your  dealer'' s,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 
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Pocono  Manor 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summil  Station,  D.  L  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  ^A/inter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  800-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.-  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

J  NO.   WILLIAMS.   Inc..  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27tli  St..  N.  Y.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet.     Free. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 
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One  Way 
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JACKSONVILLE 
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Kound  Trip 
S45  OO 
S43  30 
S;*^  00 
S35.00 


Includine  meals  and  sta'croom  berth.     Fine  steamers.     Best 
service.     Automobiles  earned.     Wireless. 

Set:d /cr  pariicu.'.irs 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
■^.  P.  Turner.  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore.  Md. 


CONVENTION  WEEK  AT  THE  CAPITAL 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 


A  CITY  filled  with  the  best  brains 
of  the  two  Americas.  That  de- 
scribes Washington  this  week 
and  will  be  a  fitting  description  of 
the  national  capital  during  each  of 
the  thirteen  days  that  the  Second 
Pan-American  Congress  is  in  session. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  has  such  a 
comprehensive  group  of  organiza- 
tions of  national  and  international 
importance  been  assembled  in  an 
American  city  as  that  which  met  in 
Washington  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  To  the  hundreds  of  distin- 
guished scientists,  educators,  civic 
workers  and  jurists  who  came  as 
delegates  to  the  Second  Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  two  Americas,  were 
added  an  even  greater  number  of 
men  and  women  of  prominence  who 
attended  the  sessions  of  nearly  a 
dozen  societies  and  associations, 
meeting  in  the  city  on  invitation  of 
the  congress.  The  combined  attend- 
ance of  delegates  as  well  as  men  and 
women  not  officially  connected  with 
the  organizations,  who  were  attract- 
ed by  their  interest  in  the  unusually 
comprehensive  programs  of  discus- 
sions, numbered  several  thousands; 
and  to  the  meetings  of  the  numerous 
groups  was  added  a  brilliant  array 
of  social  gatherings  at  which  private 
citizens  as  well  as  government  of- 
ficials were  hosts  and  hostesses  to 
the  visitors. 

The  Second  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress  opened  its  sessions 
Monday  morning  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  stately  Continental  Memorial 
Hall  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  where  a  larger  gath- 
ering could  be  accommodated  than 
in  the  adjoining  Pan-American 
Union  building.  With  the  entwined 
flags  of  the  twenty-one  republics 
of  the  Americas  forming  a  back- 
ground, the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  pres- 
ident of  the  congress,  and  leaders  of 
delegations  from  the  other  countries 
represented,  delivered  addresses 
which  struck  a  warmer  note  of 
friendliness  and  union  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  New  World  than  has 
ever  before  been  struck  in  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  gatherings  of  Pan- 
Americans. 

The  outstanding  fact  at  this  ini- 
tial session  of  the  scientists  was  that 
for  the  time  all  thought  of  science 
was  thrust  aside  while  the  speakers 
talked  with  earnest  enthusiasm  of 
the  growing  solidarity,  political  and 
economic,  that  is  emerging  in  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  all  the 
American  republics  as  a  reflex  from 
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the  great  struggle  that  is  taking 
place  among  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World. 

To  the  impression  of  magnitude 
that  the  congress  created  by  its  ini- 
tial session,  with  its  assemblage  of 
distinguished  participants,  was  add- 
ed on  the  second  day  an  impression 
of  diversity,  for  the  congress  then 
resolved  itself  into  its  nine  compo- 
nent sections  devoted  to  special  fields 
of  science  and  knowledge.  The  form- 
al opening  session  of  each  of  the  sec- 
tions was  addrest  by  cabinet  mem- 
bers and  other  high  officials  and 
again  the  note  of  Pan-Americanism 
in  politics,  economics  and  science 
was  sounded.  It  was  not  until  the 
third  day  of  the  congress,  when  the 
division  of  labor  was  carried  further 
with  each  section  dividing  itself  into 
several  sub-sections,  that  the  dele- 
gates began  to  consider  in  earnest 
the  specific  scientific  problems  which 
had  drawn  them  together. 

Another  phase  of  the  diversity  of 
interests  under  the  banner  of  science 
came  with  the  second  day  of  the  con- 


PAN-AMERICANISM 

From  an  address  by  Secretary 
Lansing,  who  heads  the  governing 
board  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
before  the  second  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress  in  Washington: 

Pan-Americanism  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  idea  of  international- 
ism. 

America  will  become  the  guardian 
of  that  idea,  which  will  in  the  end 
rule   the  world. 

The  policy  of  Pan-Americanism  is 
practical. 

The  Pan-American  spirit  is  ideal. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  the  best,  the 
noblest  conception  of  internation- 
al obligation. 

The  American  family  of  nations 
might  well  take  for  its  motto 
"One  for  all;  all  for  one." 
We  must  not  only  be  neighbors, 
but  friends;  not  only  friends,  but 
intimates. 

The  Republics  of  America  are  no 
longer  children  in  the  great  fam- 
ily of  nations.  They  have  at- 
tained maturity. 

The  Pan-American  spirit  is  a 
policy  'which  this  Government  has 
unhesitatingly  adopted  and 
which  it  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  foster  and  promote. 
Whatever  is  of  common  interest, 
whatever  makes  for  the  common 
good,  whatever  demands  united  ef- 
fort is  a  fit  subject  for  applied  Pan- 
Americanism.  Fraternal  helpful- 
ness is  the  keystone  to  the  arch. 
Its  pillars  are  faith  and  justice. 


gress  when  most  of  the  invited  asso- 
ciations opened  their  sessions.  Joint 
meetings  between  these  associations 
and  sections  and  sub-sections  of  the 
congress  began  on  the  following  day. 
Organizations  devoted  to  history, 
economics,  education,  health,  civic 
advance,  anthropology  and  the  vari- 
ous technical  professions  and  indus- 
tries added  their  proceedings  to  the 
already  diversified  activities  of  the 
week. 

Among  these  the  American  Civic 
Association  met  for  its  annual  con- 
vention and  proved  by  the  greetings 
that  came  to  it  on  the  opening  day 
from  civic  workers  at  home  and 
abroad  that  it  has  won  a  place  of 
international  importance.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Aberdeen,  recently  governor 
general  of  Ireland,  testified  especial- 
ly to  the  spread  of  the  influence  of 
the  association  to  Ireland.  Last  year, 
he  said,  because  of  the  association's 
inspiration  and  thru  the  assistance 
of  its  officers,  the  pioneer  civic  ex- 
hibition of  the  island  was  held  in 
Dublin. 

What  was  in  many  ways  the  cul- 
mination of  a  week  of  unusual  ac- 
tivities in  the  Capital  was  marked  on 
Wednesday  by  a  special  session  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  pre- 
sided over  by  Miss  Margaret  Wilson, 
for  consideration  of  "The  School  as 
a  Social  Center."  Delegates  to  many 
of  the  other  associations,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  possest  of  dominant  civic 
interests,  left  their  special  sessions 
for  the  time  to  attend  the  school  cen- 
ter meeting  and  to  join  their  enthu- 
siasm with  that  of  Miss  Wilson  in 
the  movement  for  a  wider  and  better 
use  of  the  school  plant. 

The  speakers  at  this  meeting  are 
leaders  in  some  of  the  most  vital 
movements  before  the  country.  Fol- 
lowing Miss  Wilson's  introductory 
address,  in  which  she  urged  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  school  social  cen- 
ter plan  for  its  value  in  developing 
democracy.  Prof.  E.  J.  Ward  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  for  individual  de- 
velopment and  culture  to  give 
strength  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
valuable  aid  toward  this  development 
that  the  great  country-wide  school 
organization,  properly  used,  can  con- 
tribute. The  theme  was  developed 
further  by  Raymond  F.  Crist,  deputy 
federal  commissioner  of  naturaliza- 
tion, who  described  the  work  of  the 
federal  bureau  of  naturalization,  in 
cooperation  with  schools  and  com- 
munity centers,  in  the  production  of 
better  citizens  from  the  raw  mate- 
rials that  immigration  brings  to  our 
shores. 
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JUSTAWORD 

"I  have  already  built  several  air 
castles  with  that  $100  prize"  writes  one 
of  our  contributors  to  our  contest  on 
"What  Is  the  Best  Thing  in  Your 
Town?"  Perhaps  all  the  other  con- 
testants— a  thousand  or  more — have 
done  likewise,  and  are  wondering  how 
long  a  lease  those  air  castles  will  re- 
quire. 

For  when  we  first  announced  this  con- 
test we  did  not  promise  the  decision  for 
definite  date — and  when  we  saw  the 
manuscripts  come  pouring  in — over  a 
hundred  in  a  single  mail — we  were 
very  glad  that  we  hadn't.  A  careful 
consideration  of  a  thousand  able  pres- 
entations of  "the  best  thing  in  your 
town,"  differing  widely  in  subject  and 
in  treatment,  is  a  task  as  long  as  it  is 
pleasant. 

However  the  contributions  are  being 
judged  with  as  much  speed  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  consideration  they  de- 
serve, and  the  prize-winner  will  be  an- 
nounced in  an  early  issue.  So  many  of 
the  articles  are  well  worthy  of  publica- 
tion that  we  plan  to  quote  a  great  deal 
and  to  use  as  many  of  the  excellent 
illustrations  as  possible,  too.  In  case  the 
contributions  that  we  want  to  use  prove 
to  be  too  numerous  for  one  issue,  we 
may  continue  to  publish  them  at  inter- 
vals as  a  sort  of  informal  department. 


With  a  brilliant  article  called  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  People,  By  the  People, 
For  the  People,"  W^illiam  Allen  White 
will  inaugurate  in  an  early  issue  of  The 
Independent  a  forward-looking  series 
of  striking  and  significant  articles  on 
"The  Next  Generation  in  American 
Life." 

In  these  articles,  to  be  published  at 
regular  intervals  during  1916,  men 
and  women  who  have  studied  long  and 
accomplished  much  in  dealing  with  im- 
portant phases  of  American  life  today 
will  project  their  knowledge  of  the 
trend  of  our  national  development  into 
the  future  and  tell  what,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  next  phases  of  American 
evolution  will  be.  Among  contributors 
to  this  series  are  Gutzon  Borglum: 
"The     New     Birth     of    Art    in     Ame- 


rica"; George  E.  Vincent:  "The  Ex- 
pansion of  Popular  Education";  Lib- 
erty H.  Bailey:  "Country  Living  in 
the  Next  Generation";  Melvil  Dewey: 
"What  the  Next  Generation  Will  Read 
and  How";  Margaret  Deland:  "Women 
in  the  World  and  at  Home";  Shailer 
Mathews:  "Religion,  the  Church  and 
the  People." 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Preridext  Poincake — 1916  will  be  our 
year  of  victory. 

Laura  Jean  Libbey — I  do  not  approve 
of  indiscriminate  kissing. 

(luGi.iELMO  Marconi — The  plain  fact  is 

that  Germany  is  .sick  of  the  war. 

FrRr,D  Marshal  von  Hindenburg — The 
Russian   soup  is  getting  ever  thinner. 

Dk.  Karl  Muck — I  do  not  in  the  least 
believe  in  popular  music  for  the  masses. 

William  A.  Brady — It  does  not  pay  to 
be  decent.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Streeter — It  makes  a  fellow 
feel  he  is  in  the  suburbs  of  heaven  to  be 
in  love. 

Secretary  Lansing — The  ambitions  of 
of  this  country  do  not  lie  in  the  path  of 
conquest. 

Crown  Prince  Frederick  William — 
Forward  with  God,  for  the  Emperor  and 
Germany. 

Jay  E.  House — Do  not  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  mistaking  flapdoodle  for 
patriotism. 

Antonio  Giiislangoni — -In  case  of  fire 
the  cellist  will  save  his  cello  first  and  then 
his  wife. 

Marion  Harland  —  Patchwork  has 
oliarms  those  who  have  never  made  it  can- 
not understand. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Sheldon — Every  old  goat 
in  Pittsburgh  is  trying  to  hide  behind  some 
old  "burry"  sheep. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip — There  ought  not 
to  be  an  idle  man  in  the  United  States 
for  years  to  come. 

Senator  L.  Y.  Sherman — I  shall  here- 
after endeavor  to  change  my  shirts  every 
time  the  moon  quarters. 

Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young — 
There  is  one  obiection  I  have  to  San  Diego. 
It  is  always  windy  there. 

LiNA  Cavai.ieri — A  lovely  woman  in  an 
evening  gown  always  reminds  me  of  a 
beautiful  bouquet  rising  out  of  a  vase. 

WooDROW  Wilson — For  seventeen  years 
I  taught  my  classes  that  the  initiative  and 
referendum  would  not  work.  The  trouble 
is  they  do. 

Bii.i.Y  Sunday — ^It  is  radically  wrong 
when  a  prize  fighter  in  fifteen  minutes  can 
earn  more  than  a  country  parson  does  in 
fifteen  years. 

Prof.  Scott  Nearing — When  the  church 
advocates  armament  it  should  pull  down 
the  cross  from  the  steeple  and  replace  it 
with  the  torpedo. 

Ed.  HowE^When  I  go  to  a  hotel  if  I  am 
treated  well  I  turn  out  the  lights  on  leav- 
ing my  room.  Rut  if  the  clerk  is  snippy 
I  let  them  burn. 

W.  .1.  Bryan — A  thousand  years  from 
now  the  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
my  name  will  be  linked  together  in  the 
capitals  of  the  world. 

Lillian  Russell — Hold  a  pencil  at 
arm's  length.  Draw  it  slowly  up  to  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  looking  closely  at  it  all 
the  time.  Do  this  ten  times. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Field — I  know  of  certain 
women  in  our  suflFrage  states  who  have  de- 
nied themselves  the  privilege  of  mother- 
hood until   they  receive  the  vote. 

Francis  L.  Garside — When  the  oldest 
daughter  reaches  sixteen  her  parents,  with- 
out going  thru  the  formality  of  a  vote, 
make  her  the  head  of  the  family. 
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Are  You  Healthwise? 

In  China,  doctors  are  paid  to  k^ep  people  well  And  now  America  is  wakening  to 
the  fact  that  many  diseases  are  preventable — that  many  common  ills  are  easy  to  avoid — 
and  that  old  age  may  be  put  off — thru  giving  a  little  common-sense  attention  to  habits 
of  living.  How  to  thus  avoid  the  causes  of  disease,  improving,  protecting  and  preserving 
health  by  the  most  up-to-date  methods,  is  told  in 

Good  Health 

This  is  the  magazine  which  teaches  the  up-building  of  health  and  strength  by  natural  methods — 
scientific  diet,  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  proper  breathing,  baths,  recreation,  healthful  employment,  right  work- 
ing conditions  and  hygienic  home  surroundings.     The  Editor-in-Chief  is — 

Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

for  forty  years  Superintendent  of  the  Great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium^an  institution  recognized  by 
leading  medical  authorities  throughout  the  world  as  the  greatest  in  existence  for  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  preventive  medicine. 

Good  Health,  though  a  strictly  scientific  magazine, 
is  not  dull,  dry-as-dust  nor  technical.  On  the  contrary, 
every  page  of  Good  Health  is  intensely  interesting, 
written  in  simple,,  convincing  English  readily   understood 


by  anyone. 

You  can  easily  follow  and  put  into  practice  in  your  own 
home  its  sensible,  every-day  teachings. 

Special  Anniversary  Offer 

Here  is  an  opportunity  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  if  you  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  sane,  sensible  methods  of  health  preservation 
— ideas  which  are  practical  and  useful  to  you,  and  in  your  home. 

Good  Health  is  fifty  years  old.  We  want  to  make  our 
fifty-first  year  the  biggest  in  our  history  and,  to  give  our  cam- 
paign a  good  start,  we  make  you  this  special  offer — good  for 
thirty  days  only. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  on  this  page  and  we  will  im- 
mediately send  you  a  free  sample  copy  of  Good  Health. 
Read  and  study  it.  Then,  if  you  are  convinced  that  this  is  a 
magazine  which  is  a  real  necessity  in  your  home — a  magazine 
which  will  help  to  keep  you,  and  every  member  of  your  family, 
healthy  and  happy,  then  send  us  only  $2,  the  price  of  a  year's 
subscription.  But,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  notify  us  and  we 
will  cancel  your   subscription. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— But  be  PROMPT 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  say-so  about  Good  Health, 
for,  of  its  usefulness  to  you,  only  you  can  judge.  Therefore, 
send  no  money,  but  write  7iow  for  your  sample  copy.  Let  this 
magazine  stand  on  its  own  merits.  That  will  tell  the  story — 
that  will  put  the  magazine  on  trial  with  you.  Fair,  isn't  it? 
But  you  must  be  prompt,  for  this  unusual  offer  is  good  for 
thirty  days  only. 

Send  the 
Coupon 
NOW  to 

Good  Health 
Publishing  Co. 

301  Main  Street 

Battle  Creek 

Michigan 


Good  Health  Publishing  Co., 

301  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  : 
You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  to  Good 
Health  for  one  year.  Send  me  at  once  my  FREE 
sample  copy.  If,  after  examining  it,  I  am  absolutely 
satisfied,  I  will  promptly  remit  $2  for  my  subscrip- 
tion. If  I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  I  will  notify 
you  to  cancel  my  subscription  and  the  examination 
will  have  cost  me  nothing. 

Name    

St.    and    No 

City State 

N.  B. — To  subscribers  in  Canada,  12c  will  be  charged 
for  extra  postage.  To  subscribers  in  other  foreign 
countries,   24c  will  be  charged  for  extra   postage. 
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THE  MOST  TERRIBLE  FORM  OP  MODERN  WAR 

THK   DEGINNINO   OF   AN    ACTUAL    GAS    ATTACK    MADE    BY    THE   GERMANS    ON    THE  IN     LONG    LINES    AT    THE    RIGHT    OF    THK    PICTfRE    CAST    LONG    SHADOWS    BFFORF 

RUSSIAN    LINES.    THE    PHOTOGRAPH    WAS    TAKEN    FROM    A    RUSSIAN    AEROPLANE.  THEM.      CLOUDS      OF     GAS      ARK     ROLLING      TOWARD      THE      RUSSIAN      UNBS.      AND 

THK    SUN    IS    LOW    IN     THE    SKY,    AND    THB   GERMAN    INFANTRYMEN     STANDING  WHEN     THE     CHLORINE     HAS     DONE     ITS     WORK     THE     GERMANS     WILL     CHARGE 
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NO    DISUNITED   STATES 


SOME  of  our  foreign  critics,  disappointed  that 
the  United  States  has  not  openly  and  officially 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  have  of  late 
been  describing  us  satirically  as  "the  Disunited 
States,"  and  the  term  has  been  caught  up  here  and  there 
by  our  own  citizens,  deeply  troubled  by  the  disloyalty 
of  the  hyphenated  element  in  our  population.  The  satire 
is  harmless  and  alarm  is  baseless.  There  will  be  no  Dis- 
united States.  That  matter  was  attended  to  fifty  years 
ago. 

Nevertheless,  the  conditions  that  have  provoked  the 
jeer  and  the  fear  are  interesting  enough  to  deserve  at- 
tention. When  the  European  war  began  American  reac- 
tion to  the  situation  was  instantaneous  and  tremendous. 
On  every  hand  the  remark  was  heard  that  American 
feeling  had  never  been  so  nearly  unanimous  as  it  was  in 
holding  Germany  blameworthy  for  the  appalling  catas- 
trophe. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  France  and 
Belgium  expected  that  such  unity  of  conviction,  with  so 
much  apparent  moral  heat  to  give  it  driving  force,  would 
carry  our  people  and  our  Government  into  active  co- 
operation with  the  defenders  of  liberty. 

Soon,  however,  interest  in  responsibility  for  the  war 
diminished,  and  more  specific  issues  began  to  engross 
attention.  The  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas,  the 
right  to  export  munitions,  the  possibility  that  this  na- 
tion might  any  hour  find  itself  actually  at  war,  and  the 
question  of  preparedness,  became  instant  and  vital 
topics.  From  that  moment  differences  of  attitude  and 
conflicts  of  opinion  multiplied.  Today  it  is  obvious  to 
everybody  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
verges  upon  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy. 
Yet  no  greater  mistake  of  judgment  could  be  made  than 
to  conclude  that  our  condition  is  one  of  disunity.  Under 
the  storm-lashed  surface  are  the  unsounded  depths  of 
our  political  ocean. 

In  political  thinking  nothing  is  easier  than  to  see 
clearly  every  one  of  a  hundred  facts  and  a  dozen  big 
tendencies,  and  yet  go  all  wrong.  The  facts  and  the  ten- 
dencies must  be  seen  quantitatively  as  well  as  qualita- 
tively. Ratios  count  in  the  realm  of  human  affairs  as  in 
mechanics.  The  American  people  do  not  get  together  on 
every  question.  There  are  some  questions  upon  which 


they  are  a  unit  and  always  will  be;  and  there  are  some 
issues  upon  which  they  get  together  more  or  less,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  shifting  of  pluralities  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  because  we  fall  into  forgetfulness  of  these  more 
and  less  relations  that  we  waste  time  in  debating  the 
questions:  What  is  an  American?  What  is  American- 
ism? The  true  answer  to  them  is  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  fact  in  American  life,  and  upon  it  the  entire 
American  people  is  a  unit.  An  American  is  a  man,  born 
here  or  elsewhere,  who  wholeheartedly  and  unreservedly 
accepts  and  shares  the  good  or  the  bad  fortune  of  this  na- 
tion. To  it  he  gives  his  allegiance.  He  has  renounced  all 
other  governments  and  every  conflicting  loyalty.  We 
venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  other  issue  upon 
which  human  beings  might  unite  or  divide  that  would 
bring  together  in  feeling,  opinion  and  relentless  action 
so  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States  as  that  of  the  single  allegiance.  If 
there  are  misguided  residents  here  who  are  with  us,  but 
not  of  us,  they  will  realize  this  truth  in  a  bitter  awaken- 
ing before  American  public  opinion  gets  thru  with  them. 

There  are  other  things  upon  which  we  are  nearly 
united,  for  which  the  majority  vote  would  be  over- 
whelming. One  of  these  is  the  supremacy  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  national  government  over  all  sectionalism,, 
localism,  racial  differences,  and  class  differences.  No- 
body wants  to  see  any  coercing  of  states  or  of  interests 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  But  it  is  as  certain  as  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  that  if  any  state  or  any  interest  by  can- 
tankerous behavior  endangers  our  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  or  our  internal  peace  and  quiet,  that  state 
or  that  interest  will  get  hurt. 

We  could  add  to  the  list,  but  these  two  items  are 
enough.  We  shall  differ,  no  doubt,  over  the  extent  and 
the  method  of  desirable  preparedness.  We  shall  have 
pacifists  and  militarists.  We  shall  have  citizens  export- 
ing munitions  and  others  demanding  an  embargo  upon 
such  traffic.  Upon  a  thousand  other  things  we  shall  dif- 
fer; but  upon  the  fundamental  issues  of  Americanism 
and  nationality  we  shall  be,  as  we  have  been  for  fifty 
years,  a  united  people.  There  will  be  no  Disunited 
States. 


AT   LAST 


A  COMPLETE  victory  is  all  but  won  in  our  subma- 
rine controversy  with  Germany. 

In  the  "Lusitania"  case  Germany  consents  to  pay  an 
indemnity  for  the  American  lives  destroyed. 

In  the  matter  of  German  submarines  operating  in  the 
Mediterranean  Germany  declares  that  merchant  ships — 
except  in  case  of  flight  or  resistance — will  not  be  sunk 
by  German  submarines  until  passengers  and  crew  have 
been  put  in  safety. 

If  any  submarine  commander  should  violate  this  prin- 
ciple and  kill  or  injure  American  citizens  in  destroying 
a  merchant  ship,  Germany  will  punish  him  and  make 
reparation  for  the  death  or  injury. 

In  the  case  of  the  "Persia" — the  cause  of  whose  sink- 
ing is  still  undetermined — Germany  intimates  that  if  it 
should  prove  to  have  been  sunk  by  a  German  submarine, 
the  foregoing  procedure  will  be  foUowed. 


There  is  only  one  thing  lacking  in  all  this.  Germany 
seems  still  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  "Lusitania"  was- 
wrongfully  sunk.  It  still  apparently  clings  to  the  doc- 
trine that  its  submarine  warfare  in  the  war  zone  about 
the  British  Isles  was  justified  as  an  act  of  retaliation 
for  the  British  blockade  of  Germany. 

This  the  United  States  cannot  admit.  It  is  a  conten- 
tion unknown  to  international  law.  It  is  an  unjustifiable 
contravention  of  the  universally  recognized  rights  of 
non-combatants  upon  the  high  seas.  We  could  not  accept 
as  final  a  settlement  of  the  "Lusitania"  case  involving^ 
even  a  tacit  acceptance  on  our  part  of  such  a  doctrine. 
It  might  involve  us  in  the  creation  of  a  false  precedent 
dangerous  in  the  future  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  in- 
violability of  the  lives  of  non-combatants  at  sea.  But 
Germany  has  come  far  since  the  "Lusitania"  was  sunk; 
it  ought  not  to  prove  an  impossible  task  to  induce  her 
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to  take  this  last  inconsiderable  step  and  end  the  mat- 
ter. The  people  of  the  United  States  may  well  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  a  peaceful  victory  of  great  propor- 
tions. It  is  not  only  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens;  it  is  a  triumph  for  principles  of  humanity 
and  the  rights  of  mankind.  To  contend  that  the  victory 
might  have  been  won  more  quickly  and  more  lives  and 
suffering  saved  if  we  had  gone  about  the  matter  in  a 
different  way  from  the  beginning  is  beside  the  point. 
That  no  man  can  tell. 

That  the  victory  has  been  won  and  won  in  more  com- 
plete measure  than  many  have  believed  possible  is  the 
outstanding  fact.  The  whole  world  will  be  the  gainer. 


MONROE  AND  WILSON 

NEARLY  a  century  ago  James  Monroe  proclaimed 
a  doctrine  that,  probably  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle act  of  statesmanship,  has  brought  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  Tho  never  ac- 
cepted as  a  principle  of  international  law,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  an  American  policy  has  been  sufficient  until 
today  to  maintain  the  independence  of  every  nation  in 
the  New  World. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  however,  goes  no  farther  than 
guaranteeing  the  nations  of  the  New  World  from  the 
interference  of  the  Old.  It  does  not  guarantee  them 
from  the  interference  of  the  United  States  or  of  each 
other. 

Last  week  Woodrow  Wilson  proclaimed  a  new  Pan- 
American  policy.  In  his  address  before  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress  on  January  6  he  outlined  his 
policy  in  these  words: 

It  will  be  accomplished  in  the  first  place  by  the  States 
of  America  uniting  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  absolute 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  and  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  that,  guarantee- 
ing the  agreement  to  settle  all  pending  boundary  disputes 
as  soon  as  possible  and  by  amicable  process;  by  agreeing 
that  all  disputes  among  themselves,  should  they  unhappily 
arise,  will  be  handled  by  patient,  impartial  investigation 
and  settled  by  arbitration;  and  the  agreement  necessary  to 
the  peace  of  the  Americas,  that  no  state  or  either  continent 
will  permit  revolutionary  expeditions  against  another  state 
to  be  fitted  out  on  its  territory,  and  that  they  will  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  the  munitions  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  revolutionists  against  neighboring  Governments. 

These  proposals  if  carried  out  will  eventually  bring 
into  being  nothing  less  than  a  Pan-American  Confed- 
eration or  League  of  Peace.  They  establish  a  defensive 
alliance  against  any  nation  within  or  without  the  league 
which  attacks  a  member  of  the  league.  They  create  a 
method  of  settling  controversies  within  the  league  by 
judicial  process.  They  propose  to  remove  some  of  the 
chief  causes  that  now  lead  to  civil  or  international  war 
in  the  New  World. 

There  is,  however,  one  defect,  in  that  they  seem  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  all  nations,  even  the  back- 
ward ones.  They  would  prohibit  a  liberty  loving  people 
from  extending  aid  and  comfort  to  a  revolutionary 
minority  in  another  country  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  against  a  tyrannical  oligarchy.  A  league  which 
guarantees  the  permanence  of  the  existing  regime  and 
prevents  any  outside  control  over  any  of  the  backward 
republics  or  any  outside  aid  to  revolutionists  may  ac- 
tually retard  progress.  Some  plan  must  be  devised  for 
the  groviTth  of  civilization  in  the  dark  spots  of  the  world 
as  well  as  in  the  light  spots.  Nations  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  kept  to  bounds  they  happen  to  possess  at  pres- 


ent. A  failure  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  such 
changes  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  war. 

President  Wilson  has  apparently  provided  no  way  for 
the  progressive  expansion  of  New  World  civilization.  In 
the  Pan-American  Conferences  we  already  have  the 
germ  of  the  idea  that  will  bring  this  about.  Let  the 
president  propose  a  legislative  power  for  his  Pan- 
American  League  in  addition  to  the  judicial  and  execu- 
tive powers  that  he  advocates,  and  then  he  will  have 
provided  a  well-rounded  plan  for  the  development  of 
I)eace,  prosperity  and  progress  of  this  hemisphere. 

But,  in  any  event,  President  Wilson's  proposals  are 
the  most  significant  yet  uttered  by  any  New  World 
statesman,  not  only  for  what  they  will  accomplish  if 
put  into  execution,  but  for  what  they  logically  lead  to. 

As  Mr.  Taft  well  says,  "A  League  of  Nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  be  a  definite,  and,  I  think,  a 
long  step  toward  a  League  of  Nations  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 


RUSSIA'S    SETBACK 

IT  has  often  been  hinted  that  the  British  were  not  so 
much  grieved  as  they  might  be  by  Russia's  failure  to 
run  the  steam-roller  over  all  Germany  within  the  first 
few  months  of  the  war.  Too  strong  a  Russia  might  have 
been  hard  to  handle  afterward.  The  Sydney,  Australia, 
Bulletin,  which  is  the  enfant  terrible  of  British  journal- 
ism, gives  frank  expression  to  this  feeling: 

The  enemy  of  the  civilized  world  is  destroying  itself  in  the 
effort  to  destroy  Russia,  which  is  indestructible;  and  mean- 
while the  Britisher,  who  is  able  to  regard  the  progress  of 
the  war  with  the  cold  and  far-seeing  eye  of  the  business 
person,  may  console  himself  permissibly  with  at  least  one 
reflection.  If  Russia  had  been  as  strong  as  the  blitherers 
averred  and  hoped,  if  it  had  been  capable  of  routing  the 
land  forces  of  what  everybody  regarded  as  the  world's  great- 
est military  power,  it  might  have  been  well  for  the  Allies' 
cause,  but  it  would  probably  have  been  ill,  in  the  long  run, 
for  the  British  Empire.  National  aspirations  live  longer 
than  the  most  firmly  welded  alliances.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
Britain's  hold  on  India  and  British  interests  in  Persia 
would  have  been  in  no  wise  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Russia,  in  addition  to  its  natural' resources  and 
its  strength  on  a  population  basis,  was  efficient  enough  in 
the  military  sense  to  overrun  western  Europe.  These  are 
natural  and  obvious  sentiments  which  need  not  conflict  in 
any  way  with  sympathy  and  warm  admiration  for  a  brave 
ally. 

But  probably  now  when  Germany  is  grasping  at  Per- 
sia and  the  road  to  India,  the  British  wish  that  Russia 
had  been  a  little  stronger  than  she  proved  to  be.  A  good 
strong  army  from  the  Caucasus  would  be  heartily  wel- 
comed on  the  Tigris,  where  General  Townshend's  divi- 
sion is  besieged  by  Turk  and  Arab  at  Kut-el-Amara. 


THE  THREE   SACRED  TONGUES 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  lived 
three  great  scholars  versed  in  the  three  sacred 
tongues,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  the  three  languages 
of  religion  and  literature,  John  Reuchlin.  Erasmus 
Desiderius  and  Martin  Luther.  It  wa.s  Reuchlin  who 
gave  again  to  the  world  of  scholarship  the  forgotten 
Hebrew  Bible;  Erasmus  was  the  first  to  print  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  while  out  of  the  two  original  languages 
Luther  translated  the  two  Testaments  into  the  language 
of  the  people. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  notable  production  in  litera- 
ture than  that  in  which  Erasmus  in  one  of  his  Collo- 
quies beatifies  Reuchlin  on  the  news  of  the  latter's  death. 
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There  are  in  it  lessons  that  do  not  grow  old.  One  of  the 
interlocutors  in  the  dialog  tells  how  he  had  visited  the 
University  of  Louvain,  where  he  had  heard  a  sermon 
by  one  Camelus,  who  had  abused  the  new  learning  as 
impious.  "A  stupid  camel,  indeed,"  says  his  friend,  "as 
if  a  thing  was  good  because  old,  and  bad  because  new." 
Then  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  Reuchlin  had  just 
died ;  and  there  he  met  a  Franciscan  friar  famed  for  his 
sanctity  who  related  the  wonderful  vision  he  had  seen 
in  his  sleep.  He  beheld  beyond  a  bridge  a  marvelously 
beautiful  meadow  bespangled  with  flowers  of  all  colors. 
As  he  was  ravished  with  its  beauty  he  saw  Reuchlin  ap- 
proaching the  bridge,  gray  haired,  and  clad  in  a  single 
garment.  There  followed  him  at  a  little  distance  great 
obscene  birds,  as  it  were  harpies,  which  sputtere'd  and 
screamed  after  him,  but  did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  As 
he  crost  the  bridge  Reuchlin  turned  and  said,  "De- 
part, you  can  reach  me  no  more  with  your  detractions." 
With  a  foul  odor,  they  flew  away. 

As  Reuchlin  crost  the  bridge  there  met  him  Saint 
Jerome,  who  embraced  him  and  clad  him  in  shining  gar- 
ments, like  his  own ;  for  Jerome  was  the  holy  scholar, 
traduced  and  abused  while  alive,  as  was  Reuchlin,  who 
was  master  of  the  three  sacred  tongues,  and  had  trans- 
lated the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  Latin. 
Jerome  was  not  as  the  painters  feign,  squalid  and  infirm, 
nor  did  he  need  a  lion  to  accompany  him,  but  with  all 
his  years  he  was  fresh  and  full  of  dignity.  His  gar- 
ments, which  reached  to  his  ankles,  were  lucent  like 
crystal,  and  embroidered  to  the  fringes  in  colors  of  ruby, 
emerald  and  sapphire  with  texts  of  the  three  sacred 
tongues ;  and  such  were  the  garments  he  gave  to  Reuch- 
lin. Then  the  whole  heaven  was  thronged  with  welcom- 
ing spirits,  so  many  that  they  would  have  obscured  the 
sky  had  they  not  been  themselves  translucent.  Jerome 
led  his  companion  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  again  he 
kissed  him.  There  the  heavens  opened  and  they  past 
up  from  view.  Such  was  the  Franciscan's  vision,  and 
the  next  day  he  learned  that  at  that  hour  John  Reuch- 
lin died. 

"Shall  we  not  call  him  a  saint?"  the  Colloquy  con- 
tinues. "But  Rome  has  not  made  him  a  saint."  "True, 
but  who  proclaimed  Jerome  a  saint,  or  James,  or  John, 
or  Mary?  To  us  he  shall  ever  be  a  saint."  And  so  in 
memory  of  him  they  salute  him  in  words  like  these: 
"O  holy  soul,  do  thou  foster  the  sacred  tongues,  do  thou 
foster  those  who  study  them.  Let  the  sacred  tongues 
prosper,  but  let  the  evil  tongues  perish  infused  with  the 
poison  of  hell."  And  then  follows  a  collect : 

"0  thou  God  who  lovest  the  race  of  man  and  who 
thru  thy  chosen  servant  has  restored  to  the  world  the 
gift  of  tongues  thru  which  in  olden  time  Thou  didst 
from  heaven  teach  thy  holy  Apostles  by  thy  Holy  Spirit 
to  preach  thy  holy  Gospel,  grant  that  in  all  languages  all 
men  may.  preach  everywhere  the  glory  of  thy  Son  Jesus, 
and  that  Thou  mayest  confound  the  tongues  of  false 
apostles  who  are  conspired  together  to  rebuild  the  im- 
pious tower  of  Babel  that  they  may  obscure  Thy  glory 
by  striving  to  raise  their  own,  for  Thine  only  shall  be 
all  the  glory  with  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son  our  Lord,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 

When  that  collect  is  repeated  we  would  add  the  name 
of  Erasmus,  who  framed  the  prayer,  to  that  of  Reuchlin. 

Do  we  live  in  evil  days?  We  would  not  say  it  lest  we 
be  like  the  Camel  of  Louvain.  The  new  is  not  worse  but 


better  than  the  old.  And  yet  in  our  American  Louvains 
and  Tubingens  we  find  the  sacred  tongues  dishonored, 
so  that  the  utterance  of  the  collect  might  be  a  prayer 
for  their  confounding.  Learning  is  something  vastly 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  room 
must  be  made  for  it,  but  may  the  time  never  come  when 
our  students  of  theology  shall  cease  to  foster  the  three 
sacred  tongues,  and  our  universities  and  colleges  as  well 
shall  fail  to  send  out  graduates  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  at  least  two  of  the  languages  that  have  given  us  our 
religion  and  our  civilization. 


AMERICAN   NEUTRALITY 

WHAT  we  Americans  mean. by  national  neutrality 
is  generally  misconceived  by  Europeans,  even 
those  inclined  to  be  sympathetic.  The  United  States  is 
variously  accused  or  suspected  of  being  cowardly,  mer- 
cenary, hardhearted,  indifferent,  inconsistent  or  torn  by 
internal  dissensions.  But  no  matter  what  motives  are 
ascribed  to  us  it  should  be  made  plain  to  Europe  that 
neutrality  is  no  new  thing  with  us,  but  the  established 
policy  of  our  country  enjoined  upon  us  by  George  Wash- 
ington and  followed  persistently  thruout  our  national 
life  in  spite  of  all  inducements  and  incitements  to  depart 
from  it.  Daniel  Webster  has  given  a  definition  of  it 
which  might  well  be  stamped  at  the  head  of  the  White 
House  note-paper: 

Our  neutrality  is  not  a  predetermined  abstinence,  either 
from  remonstrances,  or  from  force.  Our  neutral  policy  is  a 
policy  that  protects  neutrality,  that  defends  neutrality,  that 
takes  up  arms,  if  need  be,  for  neutrality. 

American  neutrality  is  not  based  on  indifference,  and 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  pacifism. 


THE   HOPE  OF  CHURCH  UNION 

NEXT  to  the  work  of  making  the  world  better,  the 
Church's  first  task  is  to  unify  itself.  The  divided 
condition  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  nothing  less  than 
a  disgrace.  A  multitude  of  its  members  of  the  elder  gen- 
eration know  it  and  mourn  it,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
know  how  to  go  to  work  to  correct  it  by  actually  getting 
together.  Federation  is  about  the  best  thing  that  they 
seem  able  to  understand. 

The  task  and  duty  awaits  the  accomplishment  of  the 
coming  generation,  and  most  fortunately  they  are  get- 
ting accustomed  to  the  idea  and  trained  to  the  work. 

Take  the  three  organizations,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor— their  members  are  members  of  all  the  sects,  but 
their  labors  and  interests  are  not  for  the  sect  but  for 
the  Church  Universal.  Of  this  the  Christian  Endeavor 
is  an  extraordinary  example.  Its  societies  are  now  found 
in  every  Protestant  denomination,  with  one  or  two-  in- 
significant exceptions — something  over  a  hundred  de- 
nominations in  all.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  so  many, 
but  the  young  people  are  not  responsible  for  their  for- 
mation or  their  continued  existence,  and  it  is  a  good  sign 
of  the  times  that  they  are  ready  to  come  together  on  a 
common  platform  and  that  their  churches  do  not  object 
to  this  union.  There  are  something  like  ten  thousand  or 
more  C.  E.  conventions,  or  union  meetings,  held  every 
year  thruout  the  world,  which  bring  together  the  young 
people  of  all  these  denominations.  Sometimes  there  are 
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only  a  few  denominations  represented  in  one  locality  and 
sometimes  many.  In  the  Pennsylvania  state  union, 
among  five  thousand  societies  there  are  no  less  than 
forty-seven  different  denominations.  These  meetings  of 
these  80,000  societies  thruout  the  world,  with  their  four 
million  members — and  their  number  ever  growing — are 
a  fruitful  promise  of  Church  union  not  to  be  indefinitely 
delayed. 

The  Independent  has  a  special  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor.  It  was  Edward  Eggleston, 
editor  of  The  Independent,  who  organized  in  Brooklyn 
the  church  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor.  That  name  the  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark  chose  as  the  name  of  the  young  people's  society 
organized  in  his  church,  and  Father  Endeavor  Clark  has 
lived  to  see  it  cover  the  Protestant  Christian  world.  He 
is  now  on  a  tour  of  visitation  to  direct  and  encourage 
his  young  people  of  both  hemispheres. 


THROWING  THE  BLAME  UPON  OXFORD 

THE  French  in  1871  frankly  acknowledged  that  they 
had  been  beaten  "by  the  Prussian  schoolmaster," 
and  accordingly  they  set  themselves  to  reform  their 
educational  system.  The  English,  altho  still  confident  of 
victory,  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  their  educa- 
tional system  is  in  large  part  responsible  for  their  in- 
ability to  cope  with  the  crisis.  Professor  Henry  E.  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  foremost  chemists  of  England,  uses 
strong  language  on  this  point: 

This  country  is  governed  primarily  by  and  from  Oxford. 
If  the  lessons  of  the  war  do  not  cause  Oxford  to  reform,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  no  health  in  us  and, 
like  the  snark,  our  industry  will  "softly  and  silently  steal 
away." 

Since  war  has  become  a  branch  of  applied  chemistry 
the  British  are  now  paying  the  penalty  for  permitting 
Germany  to  oust  England  from  that  leadership  in  the 
chemical  industries  which  she  held  a  half  century  ago. 
Professor  Armstrong  calls  the  Oxford  degree  in  chem- 
istry "worthless  for  practical  purposes,"  and  urges 
that  Greek  and  Latin  have  no  right  to  monopolize  the 
field  as  they  have  done  hitherto. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  five  years  ago  the  neces- 
sity of  reforming  Oxford  was  generally  recognized  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  university  as  well  as  outsiders. 
The  resident  staff  favored  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Greek,  but  the  alumni  of  the  university,  especially  the 
country  clergy,  voted  repeatedly  against  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  regime. 


THE  FREEDOM   OF  THE   SEAS 

IN  our  present  struggle  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  maintain  the  rights  of  neutral  shipping  on 
high  seas  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
Allies  is,  or  should  be,  on  our  side  of  the  controversy. 
Russia  has  always  supported  us  in  our  former  endeavors 
to  establish  the  American  principle  of  "Free  ships  make 
free  goods,"  and  this  has  at  times  drawn  the  two  coun- 
tries together  by  a  bond  of  common  policy.  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  our  Ambassador  to  Russia  in  1830. 
did  not  put  it  too  strongly  when  he  declared  that  "From 
the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Catherine  the  Great  Russia 
and  the  United  States  have  been  identified  in  regard  to 
maritime  rights  and  principles."  His  successor  at  St. 


Petersburg,  James  Buchanan,  wrote  to  Count  Nessel- 

rode: 

The  maintenance  of  the  principle  has  contributed  much 
to  the  glory  of  Russia  and  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  her  history.  .  .  .  All  those  who  can  justly  appre- 
ciate the  vexations  and  outrages  which  neutral  commerce 
has  suffered  from  the  practise  adopted  by  one  or  two  bel- 
ligerents of  capturing  neutral  vessels  upon  the  high  seas, 
merely  because  the  property  of  enemies  might  be  found  on 
board,  will  ever  award  to  her  exertions  the  fame  which  she 
so  justly  deserves. 

By  the  following  year  treaties  had  been  made  with 
Prussia,  Spain,  the  Netherlands  and  South  American 
states  to  maintain  the  "free  ships,  free  goods"  idea 
against  British  and  French  encroachments. 

The  "line-up"  in  the  present  controversy  is  the  same 
as  it  used  to  be  except  that  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  are  added  to  our  side  and  Russia  is  seemingly 
identified  with  the  other.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
Russia,  in  spite  of  her  present  alliance  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  has  repudiated  her  historic  principles  on 
this  point.  At  any  rate  her  prepossessions  in  favor  of 
free  shipping  might  incline  her  to  lend  a  more  sympa- 
thetic ear  to  our  protests  than  Great  Britain  and  France, 
whose  policy  has  always  been  opposed.  It  might  be  well 
for  our  Ambassador  at  Petrograd  to  sound  the  Russian 
Government  on  this  point  and  see  if  Russia  would  use 
her  influence  with  her  allies  to  mitigate  the  unjust  and 
injurious  restrictions  upon  neutral  commerce  against 
which  our  Government  protests  in  vain. 


THE  BACHELOR  AND  THE   MARRIED  MAN 

THE  report  of  the  Derby  recruiting  scheme  show- 
ing that  53  per  cent  of  the  unmarried  men  and  59 
per  cent  of  the  married  men  have  volunteered  for  the 
army,  will  give  obvious  opportunity  for  the  wit  of  the 
misogynist  humorist — and  somehow  most  professional 
humorists  are  constitutional  misogynists.  But  there  is 
another  and  more  probable  interpretation  of  these  fig- 
ures than  that  which  ascribes  them  to  the  desire  of  hus- 
bands to  seek  the  comparative  peace  of  the  firing  line. 
We  find  this  in  Kipling's  familiar  lines: 

The  bachelor  'e  fights  for  one 

As  joyful  as  can  be; 
But  the  married  man  don't  call  it  fun. 

Because  'e  fights  for  three — 
For  'Im  an'  'Er  an'  It 

(An'  Two  an'  One  makes  Three) 
'E  wants  to  finish  'is  little  bit. 

An  'e  wants  to  go  'ome  to  'is  tea  I 

The  bachelor  will  miss  you  clear 

To  fight  another  day; 
But  the  married  man,  'e  says,  "No  fear'." 

'E  wants  you  out  of  the  way 
Of  'Im  an'  'Er  an'  It 

(An'  'is  road  to  'is  farm  or  the  sea), 
'E  wants  to  finish  'is  little  bit, 

An'  'e  wants  to  go  'ome  to  'is  tea. 

It  is  indeed  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  volunteer 
system  that  the  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
brings  out  the  good  citizen  and  leaves  the  slacker.  It  ex- 
poses the  conscientious  to  danger  and  preserves  the 
coward.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  law  of  natural  selection 
by  which  courage  and  patriotism  have  been  developed 
would  prove  disastrous  to  a  nation  if  practised  on  a 
large  scale  and  for  long.  In  this  regard  universal  mili- 
tary service  has  the  advantage,  for  it  takes  in  all  except 
the  physically  incompetent  and  so  does  not  tend  to  favor 
the  selfish  at  the  expense  of  the  unselfish. 


GERMAN  RULES  FOR  MEDITERRANEAN  SUBMARINES 

On  January  7  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington  informed  our 
Government  that  the  German  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  were  under 
the  following  instructions.  It  is  understood  that  the  same  rules  apply  to  the 
Austrian  and  Turkish  submarines. 

1.  German  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  had  fi'om  the  beginning  orders 
to  conduct  cruiser  warfare  against  enemy  merchant  vessels  only  in  accordance  with 
general  principles  of  international  law,  and  in  particular  measures  of  reprisal,  as 
applied  in  the  war  zone  around  the  British  Isles,  were  to  be  excluded. 

2.  German  submarines  are  therefore  permitted  'to  destroy  enemy  merchant 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean — that  is,  passenger  as  well  as  freight  ships  as  far 
as  they  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance — only  after  passengers  and  crews 
have  been  accorded  safety. 

3.  All  cases  of  destruction  of  enemy  merchant  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
which  German  submarines  are  concerned  are  made  the  subject  of  official  investiga- 
tion and  besides  submitted  to  regular  prize  court  proceedings.  In  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can interests  are  concerned,  the  German  Government  will  communicate  the  result 
to  the  American  Government.  Thus  also  in  the  "Persia"  case  if  the  circumstances 
should  call  for  it.  If  commanders  of  German  submarines  should  not  have  obeyed 
the  orders  given  to  them  they  will  be  punished ;  furthermore,  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  make  reparation  for  damage  caused  by  death  of  or  injury  to  American 
citizens. 


Tu  r.     xj     J     J     I*     was     thought     by 
Three  Hundred  4.u   ^  4-1  1  j 

-,.,         IT,,,       some  that  there  would 
Miles  of  Battle     ,  4.-  r 

be  a  cessation  01  ac- 
tivity on  the  eastern  front  during  the 
winter,  especially  since  the  weather  is 
unusually  severe  even  for  Russia.  But 
during  Christmas  week  the  Russians 
undertook  a  new  offensive  along  the 
southern  section  of  the  line  between 
the  Pripet  and  the  Dniester  rivers. 
These  rivers  run  eastwardly  about 
three  hundred  miles  apart,  but  they 
come  near  being  connected  by  water, 
for  two  of  their  tributaries,  the  Styr 
and  the  Strypa,  both  have  their  origin 
near  the  Galician  frontier.  It  was  on 
or  near  these  two  rivers  that  the  Aus- 
tro-German  advance  halted  last  fall, 
and  since  this  formed  a  good  line  of 
defense,  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  at  a  further  drive  eastward.  The 
later  efforts  of  the  Germans  were  di- 
rected toward  the  capture  of  Riga  and 
Dvinsk,  in  the  extreme  north,  but  in 
this  they  failed. 

During  the  last  four  months  the  Rus- 
sian army  has  been  reorganized  and  ob- 
tained a  new  supply  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, largely,  it  appears,  of  Japanese 
manufacture.  They  are  said  to  have 
1,500,000  on  this  southern  section  be- 
tween Pinsk  and  Czernowitz.  Pinsk,  the 
northern  end  of  this  section,  is  in  the 
swampy  valley  of  the  Pripet  River. 
Czernowitz  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  some 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  Dniester 
River.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
Dniester  there  are  also  high  lands  of 
over  a  thousand  feet  altitude,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  Tarnopol,  on  the 
Sereth  River.  North  of  Tarnopol,  are 
the  three  fortresses  of  Lutsk,'  Dubno 
and  Rovno,  designed  to  be  the  chief  de- 
fenses of  southern  Russia.  Two  of  these 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The 
third,  Rovno,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  take. 

This,  then,  is  the  lay  of  the  land  in 
the  new  battlefield.  The  Russians  seem 
to  be  concentrating  their  efforts  on  the 
southern  part  in  the  attempt  to  make 
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another   drive    up    the    Dniester   to   re- 
capture   Czernovdtz    and    Lemberg    as 


they  did  in  the  first  months  of  the  war. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Dniester  they 
are  attacking  Buczacz  on  the  road  to 
Lemberg.  On  the  south  side  of  this  river 
they  have  occupied  the  bights  which 
overlook  Czernowitz.  The  Russian  army 
which  is  attempting  to  invade  Bukovina 
is  under  the  command  of  General  Ivan- 
off  and  it  is  rumored  that  Field  Mar- 
shal Mackensen,  the  conqueror  of  Ser- 
bia, has  been  brought  back  from  the 
Balkans  to  oppose  him.  The  Russians 
are  said  to  have  massed  here  60,000. 
men  on  a  front  of  less  than  a  mile.  Af- 
ter a  bombardment  of  fifty  hours,  in 
which  400  guns  took  part,  they  began 
the  attack  and  charged  the  German 
trenches  fourteen  times  in  one  day,  in 
spite  of  appalling  losses.  The  Austrian 
War  Office  estimates  the  Russian  losses 
in  the  recent  operations  at  50,000. 

Further  north  the  fighting  is  no  less 
severe.  The  Austrians  under  General 
Pflanzer  are  trying  to  capture  Tarnopol 


THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  OFFENSIVE 
The  three-hundred  mile  line  between  Pinsk  and  Czernowitz  which  the  Germans  have  held  ever 
since  last  September  is  now  being  subjected  to  energetic  attacks  from  the  Russians  at  various 
points.  The  line  follows  rouRhly  the  course  of  two  rivers,  the  Styr  running  north  and  the  Strypa 
running  south.  Both  these  have  been  crost  by  the  Russians,  who  are  also  directing  an  attack 
upon  Czernowitz,  the  capital  of  Bukovina.  If  the  Russians  should  regain  Bukovina,  Rumania  would 
be  likely  to  take  the  side  of  the  Allies  or  at  least  permit  the  Russian  armies  to  cross  Rumania 
and   invade   Bulgaria  from   the  north  while  the   English  and   French   at   Salonica  attacked   Bulgaria 

from    the    south 
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THE  BUILDERS 

Germany   moves   promptly   to    restore   to   their    normal    condition    the   territories   her   armies    have 

seized.    Here   is   a  bridge   being   rebuilt   in    Poland.    Railway  engineers   have   been    known    to   repair 

a  bridge  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  needed   for   immediate  advance,   in  six  hours'  time 


and  the  Russians  have  taken  the  town 
of  Czartorysk,  which  gives  them  a 
chance  to  advance  along  the  railroad 
toward  the  important  junction  of 
Kovel. 

^,  „  ,  .  Both  Germany  and 
The  Submarme    Austria-Hungary    now 

Ouestion  j.        4.- 

^  seem  anxious  to  satis- 

fy the  American  Government  on  all 
points  at  issue.  The  voluntary  assur- 
ance given  by  Count  von  Bemstorff, 
which  we  quote  in  another  column,  con- 
cedes the  main  points  for  which  our 
Government  has  contended,  and  if 
these  rules  are  faithfully  followed 
there  may  be  no  further  cause  of  com- 
plaint, at  least  so  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  concerned.  It  is  also  promised 
in  advance  that  if  it  turns  out  that  the 
"Persia"  was  sunk  by  a  German  or 
Austrian  submarine  without  warning 
or  when  it  was  not  resisting  or  trying 
to  escape,  the  commander  will  be  pun- 
ished and  reparation  made.  It  is  said 
also  that  Germany  has  exprest  a  v^al- 
lingness  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  American  lives  on  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  tho  the  wording  of  the  dis- 
avowal demanded  by  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon. 

The  "Frye"  case  was  virtually  set- 
tled by  a  note  dated  November  29, 
which  has  just  been  made  public.  In 
this  the  German  Government  agrees  to 
leave  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  to 
be  paid  by  Germany  to  be  settled  by 
two  experts,  one  named  by  each  of  the 
Governments.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  named  Dr.  Greve,  of  Bremen, 
director  of  the  North  German  Lloyd. 
The  German  Government  expresses  re- 
gret that  Dr.  Greve  cannot  go  to  Wash- 
ington in  compliance  with  the  desire  of 
the  American  Government,  owing  to 
"the  danger  of  capture  during  the  voy- 
age in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war  by  England  contrary  to  inter- 
national law."  The  German  Govern- 
ment regards  the  appointment  of  a  neu- 
tral umpire  as  a  third  arbiter  as  un- 


necessary if  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
appraising  the  damages. 

As  to  the  arbitration  of  the  ques- 
tions of  maritime  warfare  involved  the 
German  Government  wishes  to  have  the 
Prussian-American  treaty  of  1899  made 
the  basis  of  procedure  rather  than  the 
Hague  rules.  Until  these  questions  are 
settled  by  arbitration 

the  German  navals  will  sink  only  such 
American  vessels  as  are  loaded  with  abso- 
lute contraband,  when  the  pre-conditions 
provided  by  the  Declaration  of  London  are 
present.  In  this  the  German  Government 
quite  shares  the  view  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment that  all  possible  care  must  be 
taken  for  the  security  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers of  a  vessel  to  be  sunk.  Consequent- 
ly, the  persons  found  on  board  of  a  vessel 
may  not  be  ordered  into  her  lifeboats  e.x- 
cept  when  the  general  conditions,  that  is  to 
say,  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  sea. 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts  afford 
absolute  certainty  that  the  boats  will  reach 
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the  nearest  poi't.  Foi-  the  rest  the  German 
(iovernment  begs  to  point  out  that  in  cases 
where  German  naval  forces  have  sunk 
neutral  vessels  for  carrying  contraband,  no 
loss  of  life   has  yet  occun-cd. 

The  "Persia"  case  is  still  a  mystery 
and,  like  the  "Maine,"  may  never  be 
cleared  up.  The  afiidavit-s  of  the  sur- 
vivors throw  no  light  on  the  cause  of 
the  explosion  which  blew  up  the  steam- 
er, for  nobody  saw  a  submarine  and  the 
only  direct  evidence  to  show  that  the 
"Persia"  was  sunk  by  a  submarine  is 
the  statement  of  the  second  officer  that 
he  saw  the  wake  of  a  torpedo.  The  num- 
ber of  missing  is  336,  of  whom  119 
were  passengers  and  217  crew.  Of  those 
saved  65  were  passengers  and  214 
crew.  Besides  Consul  McNeeley  it 
seems  there  was  another  American 
drowned,  for  among  the  missing  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Homer  R.  Salisbury,  a  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  missionary,  who  came 
on  board  at  Marseilles  to  go  to  India. 
He  came  from  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  an  American.  If 
the  Austrian  or  German  government 
has  any  information  as  to  how  the 
"Persia"  was  sunk  it  has  not  been  made 
public. 

.^     ,.  ,,  The  amazing  change 

Parliament  Votes    ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Conscription         ^^^^^      g^^^^jj^      jg 

shown  by  the  passage  of  a  conscription 
act  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote 
of  403  to  105.  Counting  out  the  Irish 
members,  since  Ireland  is  not  included, 
there  were  only  forty  votes  against  it 
by  the  representatives  of  the  country 
covered  by  the  bill.  Even  the  Labor 
party  was  divided,  for  ten  out  of  the 
twenty-three  representatives  of  that 
party  voted  for  it.  Among  them  was 
Arthur  Henderson,  leader  of  the  Labor 
party,  who  had  just  resigned  his  cabi- 
net position  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  because  the  Labor  caucus 
had  decided  that  no  Labor  members 
should  remain  in  the  Government.  The 
two  other  Labor  men  in  the  Coalition 
Ministry  resigned  for  the  same  reason. 


I'ress  Illustrating  Co. 

AN  OLD  CEREMONY  IN  TOD.WS  WAR 

The  Austrians   here   have  decorated  their  cattle   with    festive   garlands   in   celebration   of  a   victory 

quite  as  if  they  were  living  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  classics 
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William  Bruce  who  was  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs  and 
George  H.  Roberts,  Lord  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Cabinet  also  lost 
on  this  issue  Sir  John  Simon,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  who  made 
a  speech  against  the  conscription  bill 
and  criticized  Lord  Derby's  figures. 

According  to  Lord  Derby's  report  the 
recruiting  campaign  of  the  six  weeks 
ending  December  15  induced  1,150,000 
out  of  2,179,231  single  men  and  1,672,- 
261  out  of  2,832,210  married  men  to 
volunteer.  Many  of  the  single  men  who 
have  not  come  forward  are  ineligible 
or  needed  for  the  Government  service 
for  manufacture  of  munitions,  but  there 
are  about  600,000  single  men  who  are 
available  and  these  the  bill  aims  to  get. 
Quakers  and  others  who  have  "conscien- 
tious objections  to  undertaking  com- 
batant service"  are  exempt.  The  pen- 
alties of  attempting  to  evade  military 
service  may  be  six  months  imprison- 
ment and  $250  fine. 

The  Unionists  and  Conservatives  all 
supported  the  bill  and  the  most  influen- 
tial speech  in  its  favor  was  made  by 
A.  J.  Balfour,  formerly  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  but  now  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  Asquith  Ministry.  He 
said: 

I  have  never  favored  conscription  in  any 
form,  but  it  is  no  longer  an  abstract  ques- 
tion. We  are  dealing  with  a  stern  reality. 
First,  the  Prime  Minister  has  given  a 
pledge  for  this  bill  which  it  would  be  dis- 
honorable to  ignore,  and,  second,  the  safety 
and  success  of  the  country  are  at  stake. 
Let  me  say  with  the  greatest  emphasis 
that  those  of  us  who  know  the  conditions 
in  the  field  know  that  this  bill  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  proper  carrying  on 
of  the  war. 

If  this  house  refuses  this  bill  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  refuses  what  the  Government 
considers  an  absohite  military  necessity. 
This  is  not  a  precedent  for  universal  con- 
scription. It  is  not  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge,  or  the  first  drop  of  poison  to  cor- 
rupt our  whole  system.  In  truth,  this  bill 
is  a  tribute  to  voluntarism,  for  we  have 
raised  6.000.000  volunteers,  and  now  this 
bill  merely  brings  in  those  few  shirkers  who 
have  failed  to  respond  to  the  volunteer 
system. 

No  future  Prime  Minister  can  ever  use 
this  bill  as  a  precedent  for  permanently 
fixing  on  the  country  the  taint  of  Prussian 
militarism. 

Militarism  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and 
it  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people 
to  have  militarism,  while  it  is  in  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  not  to  have  it. 

But  for  the  moment  we  are  dealing  with 
a  stern  necessity,  and  our  greatest  danger 
is  not  that  traditions  will  be  abandoned, 
but  that  we  are  lulling  ourselves  with  ;i 
great  illusion  of  false  security. 

In  spite  of  the  large  majority  which 
the  bill  drafting  single  men  into  the 
army  received  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be 
put  into  effect  without  a  general  elec- 
tion, for  the  trades-unions  are  strongly 
opposed  even  to  this  partial  measure  of 
conscription.  The  National  Labor  Con- 
gress held  its  session  at  the  Fame  time 
as  Parliament  protested  unanimously 
against  any  form  of  compu'sory  mili- 
tary service.  On  the  specific  question 
of  Asquith's  bill  the  votes  in  favor  rep- 
resented 783,000  workingTien  and  those 
against  1,998,000. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

January  .3 — British  complete  conquest 
of  Kamerun,  Africa.  Turks  claim 
victory  over  Russians  in  Persia. 


January  4 — Italy  has  spent  $561,000.- 
000  on  war  to  January  1.  Turks 
attacking  British  at  Kut-el-Amara 
on  Tigris. 

January  5 — Four  members  of  British 
ministry  resign  on  account  of  con- 
scription bill.  Russians  attacking 
Czernovitz.  capital  of  Bukovina. 

January  6 — Conscription  bill  for  un- 
married men  passes  House  of  Com- 
mons. Russians  capture  Czartorysk. 

January  7 — (Jermany  agrees  to  settle 
"Frye"  and  "Lusitania"  cases  and 
amelierate  submarine  warfare. 
Nancy  bombarded  by  Germans. 

January  8 — Russian  warships  bom- 
bard Varna.  on  Black  Sea. 
Trendies  on  Hartmanns-Weiler- 
kopf,    Vosges,    changing   hands. 

January  9 — British  abandon  Gallipoli 
altogether.  British  battleship  "King 
Edward  VII"  sunk  by  mine. 


Tu    R  11,  ^"     spite     of     repeated 

The  Balkan       rumors  of  a  Teutonic  at- 

Campaign        ^^^j^     ^^^^     ^^^     ^j^^j 

base   at   Salonica  there  have  been   no 
evidences  of  such  a  movement.  It  is  in- 


Underwood  <fe  Underwood 

THE  'VALERIE'-  BRINGS  CABARACHE 
A  big  Norwegian  bark  which  put  into  port  at 
New  York  the  other  day  with  a  cargo  of  dye- 
wood  from  Buenos  Ayres.  There  is  a  faint  echo 
of  the  old  chpper  days  in  New  York's  shipping 
now  that  sailing  vessels,  which  were  thought  to 
have  gone  forever,  have  been  called  back  to  re- 
place steamers  destroyed  or   interned   in  the  war 


deed  doubtful  whether  it  would  prove 
a  profitable  enterprise,  for  the  French 
and  British  troops  at  Salonica  are  said 
to  number  over  200,000  and  are  strong- 
ly entrenched  in  the  hills  about  the  city. 
Having  the  command  of  the  sea  the 
Allies  can  land  reinforcements  and 
munitions  to  any  amount  directly  on 
the  docks  at  Salonica  while  supplies 
for  the  German  and  Austrian  troops 
would  have  to  be  brought  down  on  the 
single  track  railroad  from  Belgrade.  If 
the  Bulgars  and  Turks  should  join  them 
in  the  invasion  of  Greece  the  Greeks 
would  be  quite  likely  to  take  up  arm^ 
in  defense  of  Salonica,  which  -within  the 
last  four  years  they  fought  the  Turks 
to  gain  and  then  the  Bulgars  to  retain! 
If  the  Germans  and  Austrians  try  to 
take  Salonica  by  themselves  they  ■will 
doubtless  require  more  troops  than  the 
defenders  and  must  expect  heavy  losse$ 
which  they  can  ill  afford,  since  they  are 
already  greatly  outnumbered  both  in 
France  and  Russia  and  are  extending 
the  field  of  onerations  into  Asia.  Even 
if  they  should  succeed  in  driving  the 
Allies  out  of  Salonica  they  could  not 
hope  to  hold  that  city,  since  it  can  be 
bombarded  at  any  time  by  the  Allied 
fleet.  But  by  letting  things  stay  as  they 
are  a  large  body  of  Allied  troopg  is  vir- 
tually kept  interned  at  Salonica  and  the 
Bulgars  may  be  trusted  to  eruard  the 
border  if  thev  should  attempt  again  to 
advance  into  Serbia. 

What  acts  nerhaps  as  a  greater  deter- 
rent still  is  the  energetic  attack  of  the 
Russians  on  the  Austro-German  lines 
north  of  Rumania.  If  the  Russians 
should  again  occupy  Bukovina  and  Ga- 
licia.  Rumania  would  be  very  apt  to 
join  with  them  and  this  would  ooen  the 
way  for  an  invasion  of  Bulgaria  from 
the  northern  side.  It  is  reported  that 
General  Mackensen  and  many  of  his 
troops  have  been  recalled  from  Serbia 
to  meet  this  new  danger. 

The  second  Bulgarian  army  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  back  to  Sofia. 
The  first  Bulgarian  army  is  driving  the 
Se'-bs  thru  Albania  to  the  sea.  The 
Montenegrins  are  stoutlv  resisting  the 
Austnan  invasion  of  their  country. 

Greece  has  protested  to  Washington 
and  the  other  neutral  governments 
against  the  violation  of  her  neutrality 
thru  the  occnnation  of  S-^lonica  by  the 
French  and  British  and  their  af'-est  of 
the  German.  Austrian.  Bulgarian  and 
Turkish  consuls  at  that  port.  Additional 
offense  has  been  given  to  Greece  by 
the  Allies  in  the  arrest  of  the  Austrian 
and  German  consuls  at  Mitvlene.  and 
bv  the  occupation  of  the  Greek  islands 
of  Melos.  in  the  Aeeean.  and  Corfu,  in 
the  Adriatic.  In  retaliation  for  this  the 
Bulgars  arrested  the  French  consul  at 
Sofia  and  tried  to  arrest  the  British 
vice-consul,  but  he  took  refuge  in  the 
American  embassy. 

The  withdrawal  of  the 
The  Near  East    Allied  troops  from  the 

Anzac  and  S  u  v  1  a 
shores  of  Gallinoli  left  onlv  Sedd-el- 
Bahr.  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  This  annarently 
tViev  intended  to  hold  as  a  sort  of  sec- 
ond Gibraltar,  for  it  commands  the  en- 
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THK  -FILIPINO  CARNPXJIE" 
St.  Teodoro  R.  Yangco,  a  leading  business  man 
and  philanthropist  of  the  Philippines,  who  is 
visiting  this  country  to  study  business  condi- 
tions, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. He  is  president  of  the  Philippine  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  of  the  Manila  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

trance  to  the  Dardanelles  and  its  pos- 
session would  enable  them  to  control 
the  only  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  as 
they  control  the  only  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Gibraltar  and  Suez. 
But  even  this  foothold  proves  to  be  un- 
tenable. Heavy  artillery,  transported 
from  Germany  by  the  Orient  railroad 
thru  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  British  entrenchments 
and  upon  the  French  and  British  war- 
shins  defending  them.  So  the  British 
and  French  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Sedd-el-Bahr,  without 
losses,  according  to  the  British  report, 
with  heavy  losses,  according  to  the 
Turkish  report.  All  guns  were  taken 
away  except  seventeen,  which  were 
worn  out  and  were  blown  up  before 
hteing  abandoned. 

Whether  the  Germans  have  any  seri- 
ous intention  of  undertaking  an  inva- 
.<?ion  of  Egypt  is  still  ouestionable,  for 
the  hints  of  their  elaborate  prepara- 
tions which  are  allowed  to  leak  out  may 
be  intended  merely  to  divert  British 
troops  to  the  Suez  and  so  prevent  the 
concentration  of  Kitchener's  armv  in 
France.  We  hear,  however,  that  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz  has  established 
his  headquarters  nt  Aleppo,  from  which 
point  he  can  send  troops  bv  rail  part 
way  to  Bagdad  o^  nearlv  all  the  way  to 
the  Eeyptian  frontier.  Since  there  is  no 
khowing  which  wav  he  intends  to  strike, 
the  British  are  obliged  to  keep  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  meet  an  attack  both  on 
the  Tigris  River  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
Von  der  Goltz  is  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  strategv  in  the  world,  his 
textbooks  being  used  at  West  Point. 
For  manv  years  before  the  war  he  had 


been  engaged  in  reorganizing  the  Turk- 
ish army  and  planning  their  system  of 
fortifications.  For  the  training  of  the 
navy  the  Ottoman  Government  em- 
ployed British  officers.  The  troops 
under  General  von  der  Goltz  are  esti- 
mated at  300,000  to  .500,000. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Japanese  lines 
running  to  the  Far  East  have  aban- 
doned the  Suez  route  and  are  sending 
their  steamers  around  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  insurance  rate  on  all 
cargoes  going  thru  the  Suez  has  been 
trebled,  which  will  make  the  expense 
practically  prohibitive  for  most  traffic. 
The  activity  of  the  Austrian  submar- 
ines in  the  Mediterranean  may  account 
for  this  diversion  of  traffic,  but  it  con- 
firms the  expectation  of  a  conflict  on 
the  canal  within  a  short  time. 

In  northern  Persia  the  Russians  have 
had  several  engagements  with  the  Per- 
sian insurgents  in  which  both  sides 
claim  victories.  The  British  at  Kut-el- 
Amara,  on  the  Tigris,  are  still  holding 
their  own  against  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

War  and  the  Owing  partly  to  the  war 
Industries  demand,  the  price  of 
gasoline  continues  to 
rise,  and  is  now  22  cents  a  gallon.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was  only 
13  cents.  In  the  House  at  Washington 
two  resolutions  were  adopted,  last 
week,  one  asking  the  Attorney  General 
to  report  as  to  the  existence  of  an  un- 
lawful combination  in  the  industry,  and 
the  other  providing  for  an  inquiry  by  a 
House  committee.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral replied  that  thus  far  there  was  no 
evidence  to  justify  a  prosecution  for 
violation  of  the  law  against  restraint 
of  trade  by  combinations,  and  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  under- 
taken an  investigation  of  the  oil  trade. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  commission 
has  decided  to  inquire  at  once  about 
the  price  of  gasoline.  The  rapidly 
growing  number  of  automobiles  in  use 
here,  the  demand  from  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  and  near  the  battle  fields,  and 
the  decreased  output  of  certain  oil 
fields  in  this  country,  apnears  to  ac- 
count for  the  high  nrice.  Some  predict 
that  it  will  rise  to  40  cents. 

Reviews  of  the  zinc  industry  for  the 
past  year  show  how  it  has  been  affected 
by  the  war  demand.  While  the  output 
of  spelter  increased  by  38  per  cent,  the 
value  of  the  product  wa=!  illlSO.nOO.non 
against  only  $36,000,000  in  1914.  The 
demand  for  ammunition  accounts  for 
this  change.  We  have  imported  large 
Quantities  of  tin.  nearly  all  of  it  from 
Malaysia.  The  effect  of  the  war  upon 
prices  and  transportation,  toeether  with 
our  more  intimate  trade  relations  with 
South  America,  has  promoted  the  es- 
tablishment here  of  a  new  industry,  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  tin  ore  from 
Bolivia.  The  worW  w4ll  be  done  in  New 
.Tersey,  and  on  a  large  scale. 

Few  additional  war  orders  have  re- 
cently been  reported.  There  have  been 
negotiations  for  large  quantities  of 
shrapnel.  The  Canadian  Car  and  Foun- 
dry Company.  who<!e  first  order  from 
Russia  was  for  $83,000,000  worth  of 
shrapnel,  was  looking  for  $10,000,000 


/'; x'ivs  iiluxtrattng  Co. 

GER.MANYS  SCIENTIFIC  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

The  .success  of  the  Germans  in  the  field  and 
iheir  still  more  remarkable  success  in  maintain- 
ing the  nation  when  all  commerce  was  cut  off 
are  due  to  the  organization  of  industry  under 
scientific  direction.  Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  the 
head  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  was 
called  upon  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  the 
Mini.ster  of  War  to  take  charge  of  manufacture 
of  war  material.  His  greatest  achievement  is  the 
development  of  the  process  of  making  nitric 
acid  from  Ihe  nitrogen  and  o.xygen  of  the  air 
by  means  of  the  electric  spark.  This  provides  the 
nitrates  necessary  for  ammunition  and  agricul- 
ture and  frees  Germany,  probably  permanently, 
from  her  previous  dependence  upon  the  British 
nitrate  bed-s   of   Chile 

last  week,  to  be  used  in  the  business, 
and  the  company's  stock  declined 
sharply  in  the  market  because  the 
money  was  not  promptly  obtained.  But 
$4,000,000  was  supplied  by  Russia,  and 
the  remainder  was  expected  from  the 
same  source  in  a  few  days.  Russia's 
original  advance  had  been  $20,000,000, 
but  a  large  part  of  this  was  distributed 
among  the  many  manufacturers  to 
whom  the  company  gave  sub-contracts. 

^   .  „,  It      is      admitted      at 

Defense  Plans  Washington  that  the 
in  Congress  Government's  plans 
for  enlarging  the  army  and  the  navy 
are  in  some  danger  of  being  rejected 
by  Congress.  The  army  plans  are  re- 
garded with  less  favor  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  navy,  and  there  is  pro- 
nounced opposition  to  the  Continental 
force  proposed  by  Secretary  Garrison. 
In  the  House  the  Administration  is  in 
need  of  leadership  for  its  policy,  which 
is  opposed  by  the  appointed  Democratic 
floor  leader,  Mr.  Kitchin.  Only  with  the 
aid  of  Republican  votes  can  the  new 
plans  gain  approval  there. 

In  recent  speeches  opposition  has 
been  more  prominent  than  support, 
even  on  the  Democratic  side.  In  some 
cases  the  opposition  has  been  manifest- 
ed in  relation  to  side  issues  rather  than 
to  the  plans.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  O'Gor- 
man    and    Mr.    Hitchcock,    Democrats. 
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have  favored  an  embargo,  or  prohibi- 
tion of  the  shipment  of  munitions.  Mr. 
O'Gorman  and  Mr.  Owen  would  have 
the  Government  prevent  American  citi- 
zens from  taking  passage  on  the  liners 
of  the  belligerents.  Several  Republicans 
were  in  agreement  with  them  on  this. 
In  the  House  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Ohio, 
a  Democrat,  in  a  long  speech  ridiculed 
and  denounced  the  Administration's 
plans.  To  tax  the  people  for  them,  he 
said,  would  be  a  crime.  Mr.  Bryan  sent 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  saying 
he  hoped  the  speech  would  cause  the 
defeat  of  the  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Williams 
uttered  a  warning  as  to  hostile  action 
against  this  country  after  the  war  by 
the  victorious  side,  saying  that  we 
should  be  bullied  at  least,  and  that  we 
ought  to  enlarge  both  the  army  and  the 
navy.  Senator  Chamberlain,  chairman 
of  the  Senate's  military  committee,  is 
in  favor  of  compulsory  military  educa- 
tion, vidth  a  short  term  of  service.  Be- 
fore the  House  Committee,  Secretary 
Garrison  has  made  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  plans.  Repre- 
sentative Gardner,  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  advocacy  of  preparedness  is  well 
known,  provoked  a  warm  debate  in  the 
House  by  attacks  upon  pro-German 
plotters.  His  denunciation  was  so  com- 
prehensive that  several  Republicans 
who  have  many  German-American  con- 
stituents defended  them  and  sharply 
criticized  what  he  had  said. 

Riots  causing  loss  of  life 
Strike  Riots    ^^^    ^^^    destruction     of 

in  Ohio  jnuch  property  have  ac- 
companied a  strike  of  3600  employees 
of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Sheet  and  Tube  Company 
at  East  Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  men 
went  on  strike  about  three  weeks  ago 
for  an  increase  of  pay  from  19  V2  to  25 
cents  an  hour.  After  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  on  the  6th,  an- 
nounced an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  for 
more  than  150,000  men,  the  Youngs- 
town companies  offered  an  increase 
from  191/2  to  221/2  cents.  This  was  re- 
jected. The  riots  began  on  the  7th  in 
the  evening.  A  mob  of  strikers  gathered 
at  the  end  of  a  guarded  bridge  which 
workmen  who  had  not  gone  on  strike 
must  cross,  and  hooted  at  them,  also 
throwing  stones.  A  pistol  shot  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  warning  shots  in  the 
air  from  the  guards.  Then  the  mob  shot 
at  the  guards.  The  return  fire  wounded 
several  persons,  among  them  two 
women.  Immediately  the  mob  began  to 
set  fire  to  buildings  and  to  loot  saloons 
and  stores. 

Before  morning  ten  blocks  of  build- 
ings, practically  the  entire  business  sec- 
tion of  East  Youngstown,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  about 
$2,000,000;  nearly  one  hundred  persons 
had  been  wounded,  and  eighteen  of  the 
town's  twenty  saloons  had  been  looted 
and  burned.  The  bottled  liquors  had 
been  taken,  and  in  the  streets  were 
seen  barrels  of  whisky,  with  the  heads 
knocked  in,  while  drink-crazed  strikers 
were    around    them.    The    small    police 


Paul  Thompson 

HATE  IN  WOOD  AND  HATE  IN  COAL 
Gott  strafe  England,  stamped  on  the  briquets 
furnished  as  fuel  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front, 
may  be  expected  to  make  the  fire  hotter.  A 
Dutch  customer  who  received  this  sort  of  fuel 
from  a  German  dealer,  however,  refused  to  use  it 


force  could 'do  nothing.  When  the  fire- 
men came,  the  mob  cut  their  hose  and 
drove  them  away.  One  of  the  burned 
buildings  was  the  post  office.  After 
some  delay  a  party  of  policemen  and 
citizens  from  the  neighboring  city  of 
Youngstown  dispersed  and  drove  away 
the  rioters.  More  than  100  were  placed 
in  jail.  At  daybreak  three  regiments  of 
militia,  2400  men,  arrived  and  they 
have  since  been  on  guard.  It  does  not 
appear  that  more  than  three  persons 
were  killed,  altho  others  may  die  of 
their  wounds. 


For  a   New   Pan- 


Until    the    close 
...  ^    of  the  session  of 

American  Agreement    ^^^    Pan-Ameri- 

can  Scientific  Congress,  at  the  end  of 
last  week,  the  dominant  topics  were 
those  relating  to  political  association 
and  cooperation.  There  were  addresses 
in  which  business  credits  were  consid- 
ered, with  plans  for  facilitating  com- 
mercial interchanges.  Two  or  three 
speakers  drew  attention  to  South 
America  as  an  inviting  field  for  invest- 
ments which  would  promote  trade  with 
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HE  IS  AN  ENGLISHMAN 
The   new    warfare   on    the   trench-fronts   has   be- 
come a  grotesque   masquerade   since   gas   became 
a   weapon.   The    picture   on   page    71   shows    why 
it  is  necessary  to  clothe  the  men  thus 


the  United  States.  Mr.  Bryan  said  our 
Government  might  well  underwrite 
loans  to  South  American  countries  for 
development  of  their  resources.  He 
hoped  the  pending  treaty,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
to  Colombia,  would  be  ratified.  But 
political  cooperation  was  the  leading 
subject  in  the  minds  of  delegates,  and 
new  prominence  was  given  to  it  on  the 
5th  by  the  news  that  what  some  have 
called  an  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine had  been  proposed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  twenty  American  re- 
publics. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President, 
Secretary  Lansing  has  formally  laid 
before  the  Latin-American  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers,  to  be  submitted  to 
their  Governments,  the  plan  of  a  gen- 
eral treaty  or  series  of  treaties  in  which 
the  United  States  and  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  shall  agree  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  several  countries;  to  maintain  the 
republican  form  of  government;  to  sub- 
mit to  settlement  by  diplomacy,  arbi- 
tration, or  investigating  commissions 
disputes  of  all  kinds,  boundary  dis- 
agreements included,  but  controversies 
affecting  national  independence  except- 
ed; to  prohibit  exportation  of  arms  to 
any  but  the  legally  constituted  govern- 
ments, and  to  enact  neutrality  laws  that 
will  prevent  filibustering  expeditions 
from  fomenting  or  carrying  on  revolu- 
tions in  neighboring  republics.  There 
has  not  been  time  for  a  reception  of 
answers  from  the  nations  to  which  the 
proposition  was  submitted. 

In  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  and  their  friends,  on  the  6th, 
President  Wilson  referred  to  this  move- 
ment. A  conference  was  recently  held 
in  Washington,  he  said,  to  consider  the 
financial  relations  of  the  two  American 
continents  and  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
tical means  by  which  commercial  inter- 
course could  be  facilitated.  Those  who 
took  part  in  the  conference  realized 
that  back  of  the  community  of  ma- 
terial interest  there  must  be  a  com- 
munity of  political  interest.  If  nations 
are  politically  suspicious  of  one  an- 
other, all  their  intercourse  is  embar- 
rassed. The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
this  country  always  will  maintain  upon 
its  own  responsibility,  did  not^  the 
President  said,  disclose  the  use  which 
the  United  States  intended  to  make  of 
her  power,  vdth  the  implied  and  partial 
protectorate  which  she  was  trying  to 
set  up,  and  therefore  fears  and  suspi- 
cions prevented  complete  confidence 
and  trust  between  the  Americas. 
There  has  been  doubt,  and  it  must  be 
removed.  He  believed  it  would  be  re- 
moved by  such  an  agreement  as  the 
one  outlined  above.  Speaking  of  its  re- 
quirements, he  said  he  was  confident 
that  they  would  lead  to  something  long 
prayed  for  by  America.  They  were 
based  upon  self-restraint,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all,  absolute  political 
equality  among  the  nations,  and  the 
eternal  foundations  of  justice  and 
humanity.  The  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  in 
1921. 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  FIGHT? 

AND  WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  A  PRUSSIAN? 

BY  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 


How  long  will  the  war  last? 
That's  a  difficult  matter  to  de- 
termine. I  may  say,  however, 
that  I  rather  look  for  a  sudden  end- 
ing. Endings  are  sudden  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  aren't  they?  We 
get  into  the  habit  of  regarding  most 
happenings  as  gradual.  We  watch  the 
details  of  this  stupendous  conflict 
daily  and  our  minds  move  slowly 
toward  the  contemplation  of  its  defi- 
nite end.  Beginnings  and  endings  are 
never  gradual.  Death  itself  is  always 
a  very  definite  happening  and  so  I 
rather  think  Germany's  end  of  this 
war  may  be  as  sudden  as  a  volcano. 
The  Battle  of  the  Marne  dashed 
forever  her  hopes  of  conquest  in 
the  West.  She  then  turned  her 
face  to  the  East  in  the  hope  of 
a  definite  decision.  After  many  ups 
and  downs,  successes,  failures,  hopes 
and  despairs,  I  do  not  believe  she 
can  now  look  for  a  definitely  final 
decision  there  after  her  repulse 
in  Russia.  The  likelihood  of  Ger- 
man conquest  no  longer  exists.  The 
only  question  for  the  Allies  now 
is  how  long  will  it  take  for  Germany 
to  be  worn  out,  exhausted.  It  is  now 
only  a  question  of  when.  When  Rus- 
sia sufficiently  recovers 
herself  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive at  the  same  time 
that  the  Allies  push  for- 
ward, the  end  will  not  be 
far  off.  Of  course  any  con- 
jectures of  mine  of  this 
character  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously,  for 
when  you  are  dealing  with 
self-respecting  maniacs  you 
can't  be  sure  of  anything. 
Self-respecting  maniacs,  be- 
cause they  really  believe 
they're  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  holy,  uplifting 
work,  which,  sad  to  say,  has 
to  be  forced  on  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  remind  me 
of  the  Zealots  during  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem. 

They  have  all  the  bump- 
tiousness of  a  gas  balloon. 
They're  far  too  stupid  for 
any  likelihood  of  an  inter- 
nal revolution,  and  even  if 
there  were  any  chance  of 
it,  Prussianism  would  nip  it 
in  the  bud.  And  by  the  way, 
the  Prussian  hypnotism 
of  the  whole  of  Germany 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
things  I've  ever  heard  of. 
Do  you  know  that  as  recent- 
ly as  the  taking  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,         Prussians 


Mr.  Chesterton,  unlike  most  au- 
thors, is  equally  interesting  wheth- 
er he  writes  or  talks.  In  both  cases 
he  is  merely  thinking  openly  and 
all  the  reader  or  listener  has  to  do 
is  to  follow  his  train  of  thought 
thru  all  its  nimble  windings.  The 
listener  in  this  case  is  Percy  Wax- 
man,  who  went  to  Mr.  Chesterton 
at  his  hom.e  and  asked  him  to  talk 
about  the  war.  The  following  inter- 
view was  the  result. — The  Editor. 


were  regarded  as  aliens  in  Germany? 
It  was  not  until  after  the  intoxicat- 
ing success  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  that  the  Prussian  was  able  to 
make  himself  the  symbol  of  Ger- 
many. He  made  the  rest' of  Germany 
believe  that  he  was  divinely  ordained 
to  boss  them. 

BISMARCK  typified  Prussianism. 
at  its  acme.  Prussianism  never 
consisted  of  a  desire  for  leadership 
unless  secured  by  conquest.  And  that 
idea  holds  good  in  Germany  today. 
At  one  time  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
actually  offered  the  crown  of  United 
Germany,  but  he  refused  it  on  the 


G.  K.  CHESTERTON 


ground  that  he  had  no  desire  to  gain 
a  throne  at  the  behest  of  the  people. 
He  must  win  it  by  conquest  or  not 
at  all. 

It  is  hard  to  say  today  where 
Prussia  ends  and  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many begins.  All  Germany  is  abso- 
lutely hypnotized.  Why,  an  ordinary 
German  is  incapable  of  governing 
himself,  and  if  you  suggested  that 
he  could  do  it,  you  would  offend  his 
sense  of  state  rule.  That's  Prussian- 
ism for  you — an  entire  squelching  of 
the  individual  and  individual  right. 
The  German  character,  with  its 
strange  inability  to  see  anything  true 
about  humanity,  is  wonderfully  well 
exemplified  by  those  curious  crea- 
tures known  as  German  governesses 
whom  we  see  in  so  many  English 
families;  or  rather  did  see,  with 
their  monstrously  serious  and  mon- 
strously sensitive  temperaments. 

They  are  just  as  likely  to  burn 
down  your  house  for  some  imagined 
grievance  as  they  are  to  perform 
some  marvelous  act  of  self-sacrifice 
which  a  normal  person  could  see  was 
entirely  unnecessary.  Germans  today 
are  nearly  all  of  this  hysterical  gov- 
erness type.  When  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  wrong,  they 
explode  temperamentally, 
deliberately  behaving  as 
devils,  while  honestly  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be 
angels.  They  are  nationally 
afflicted  with  an  egregious 
form  of  self-love  which  in 
a  large  measure  has  been 
pandered  to  and  fostered 
by  their  mythology. 

Germans  dignify  their 
mythology  with  the  name 
of  history.  Fancy  calling 
that  spurious  Treitschke- 
Bernhardi  rubbish  about 
waking  up  the  whole  world 
to  Teutonism,  history.  Ger- 
mans keep  on  judging  the 
historic  by  the  pre-historic, 
which  is  to  say  the  least, 
a  curious  habit.  All  this 
undefined  twaddle  about 
Celts  and  Teutons  is  large- 
ly German  pedantry,  and 
we  were  almost  catching 
the  ghastly  complaint  in 
England.  Learning  real 
history  is  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  to  talk  rot 
about  the  prehistoric.  You 
can  always  detect  the  sham 
student  of  history  by  his 
love  of  indefinite  terms. 
For  instance,  you  hear  a  lot 
about    Celts,    Teutons    and 
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Anglo-Saxons,  whoever  they  are.  Now 
if  I  say  I'm  an  Englishman,  it  means 
something  definite.  You  conjure  up 
a  picture  of  a  man  who  likes  tea  and 
toast  for  breakfast,  makes  a  fuss 
over  his  morning  tub,  is  rather 
aggressively  individual  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  if  I  say  I'm 
a  Teuton,  it  is  really  meaning- 
less. Who  knows  any  definite  char- 
acteristics about  Teutons?  And  yet 
it  is  just  this  vague  kind  of  stuff 
that  Germany  has  been  yelling  and 
screaming  about  for  ages.  She  has 
told  us  time  and  again  that  we  should 
love  her  more  than  we  do,  because 
the  Germans  and  English  all  belong 
to  the  one  great  Anglo-Saxon-Teu- 
tonic family.  Think  of  it.  She  has 
tried  to  prove  to  us  by  some  mathe- 
matical formula  that  we  are  all  one 
family.  Utter  nonsense.  Who  has 
more  miserably  and  totally  failed  to 
understand  us  than  the  Germans? 

Their  colossal  failure  to  under- 
stand anything  about  us  almost 
proves  that  we  must  be  related,  for 
the  failure  of  families  to  understand 
each  other  is  proverbial.  German 
"frightfulness,"  as  exemplified  by 
Zeppelin  raids  and  submarine  mur- 
ders, not  only  shows  an  absolute  mis- 
understanding of  England,  but  is 
direct  proof  of  German  fear  at 
home.  Only  the  fearsome  becomes 
desperate. 

Germans  regard  the  English  jok- 
ing habit  as  evidence  of  a  ghastly 
shallowness  and  abandoned  debauch- 
ery. With  their  own  troops  singing 
Deutschland  iiber  Alles  in  perfect 
time  and  perfect  tune  as  they  march 
into  action,  they  look  upon  English 
light-hearted  irony  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  approaching  blas- 
phemy. The  newest  battle-cry  for  our 
troops  as  they  dash  for  enemy  trench- 
es is  "Front  seats  two-and-sixpence." 
No  self-respecting  German  would 
ever  dream  of  using  irony  as  a  re- 
laxation. This  lack  of  humor  is  what 
produces  Germany's  somber  egotism. 
Germany's  idea,  too,  of  a  gentleman 
is  what  most  other  people  regard  as 
a  cad.  They  seem  to  have  a  genius 
for  thinking  exactly  the  opposite 
things  about  humanity  from  what 
any  one  else  in  the  world  thinks. 

Shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out,  a  typi- 
cal Englishman  of 
what  is  known  as  the 
old  school,  said:  "If 
Germany  should 
prove  to  be  success- 
ful, Europe  would  be 
no  place  for  a  gentle- 
man." That  sums  the 
matter  up  very  ade- 
quately, I  think. 

There's  been  a  ver- 
itable   wave     of    the 


democratic  idea  all  over  England. 
The  great  difficulty  just  now  is  its 
lack  of  coherence.  The  idea  is 
growing  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
but  it  hasn't  concentrated  its  forces 
yet,  and  the  grievances  it  wishes  to 
combat  are  not  neatly  labeled  and 
ready  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  not  a 
clean-cut  task  to  instil  the  really 
democratic  idea  into  English  people. 
The  issues  are  very  complicated  and 
entangled.  Our  evils  are  not  labeled. 
Everything  seems  vague.  When  the 
French  idea  came  about,  there  was 
King  Louis  pleasantly  concrete  as 
the  foe  of'  the  democratic  idea.  So 
they  cut  off  his  head  and  the  crown 
with  it.  With  us  we  are  mistily  sen-, 
sible  of  great  grievances  needing  to 
be  destroyed,  but  as  yet  we  only  feel 
them.  Our  tyrants  aren't  visible. 
They  exist  mostly  as  impersonal 
groups,  not  as  individuals.  What  we 
seem  to  need  is  a  sort  of  detective- 
democracy  that  will  seek  out  what 
needs  to  be  destroyed  and  then  de- 
stroy it.  We'll  see  daylight  no  doubt 
when  the  war  gives  us  more  time  to 
look  for  it. 

AS  for  America,  I  am  sorry  to  con- 
fess that  whenever  the  average 
Englishman  talks  about  America, 
his  vievvTJoint  becomes  tainted  by  the 
same  sort  of  German  folly  that  makes 
Germans  talk  of  us  and  themselves 
as  one  big  family.  We  are  likely  to 
think  of  America  as  Anglo-Saxon, 
one  of  ourselves,  chip  off  the  old 
block,  one  blood  and  such  like  non- 
sense. It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
America  and  England  do  speak  the 
same  language — almost,  but  when  it 
comes  to  race  there  must  be  veritable 
cataracts  of  blood  running  thru 
American  veins  by  now  that  can't  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called 
Anglo-Saxon.  I'm  afraid  many  of  us 
in  England  will  never  rightly  under- 
stand America  until  we  begin  by  re- 
garding her  as  a  great  nation, — en- 
tirely dissociated  from  ourselves.  Let 
us  regard  America  as  we  might  any 
other  great  nation  speaking  English, 
and  we'll  understand  her  better. 

It  is  very  idiotic  to  adopt  any  ma- 
ternal attitude  toward  the  United 
States.  We  make  much  of  "one  blood. 


TO  THE  KINGS 

By  Harry  Kemp 

When  you' ue  fulfilled  the  measure  of  your  pride 
And  your  starved  honor  has  been  satisfied, 
Some  plowman,  driving  deep  his  lusty  share. 
Will  strike  a  skull  to  sunlight,  unaware — 
One  naked  skull  to  stare  up  at  the  sky 
And  shake  your  kingdoms  with  its  irony! 


one  tongue,"  and  other  accidental  in- 
cidents whenever  American  policy 
dictates  a  course  of  action  that  ap- 
pears favorable  to  the  English  mind. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  America,  in 
pursuit  of  her  own  individual  nation- 
alism, commits  some  act  we  don't 
agree  with,  or  does  not  commit  some 
act  we  think  she  should  have,  we  play 
the  role  of  maternal  scold.  Too  many 
Englishmen  regard  America  as  being 
in  some  mysterious  way  still  bound 
up  with  ourselves  by  ties  other  than 
national  friendship. 

Whether  America  should  do  this 
or  that  in  regard  to  Belgium,  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know  enough  of  what 
her  obligations  were  to  pass  an  opin- 
ion. This  much  I  do  know,  and  that 
is  that  your  President  would  have 
been  foolish  to  bundle  the  American 
people  into  the  hateful  furnace  of 
war  just  because  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen considered  her  bound  to  as- 
sist Belgium.  England  herself  was 
in  a  very  different  position.  She  was 
in  honor  bound  to  help  Belgium,  and 
even  if  we  hadn't  gone  to  her  asr 
sistance,  we  would  have  eventually 
been  compelled  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
war  for  our  own  protection. 

America  is  not  in  any  such  posi- 
tion, and  why  anyone  should  expect 
her  to  adopt  the  role  of  world-savior, 
1  don't  know.  I  have  a  great  sympathy 
with  America's  difficulties  in  a  most 
trying  situation.  I  admire  President 
Wilson  very  much,  and  I  regret  that 
both  here,  and  at  home  in  his  ow 
country,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  most  unfair  criticism,  mostly  due 
to  cloudy  vision. 

He  is  paid  by  the  people  to  protect 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  He  can't  dip  his  coun- 
try into  Hell  just  to  show  the  world 
he  has  a  keen  sense  of  being  an  in- 
dividual savior.  Why  do  people  ex- 
pect him  to  be  a  celestial  person? 
There  has  been  too  much  of  this  in- 
dignant rushing  to  protect  the  honor 
of  others. 

We  know  that  America,  like  all 
other  detached  democracies,  favors 
the  Allies,  but  without  cause  why 
should  they  enter  the  bloody  arena? 
I'm  aware  that  there  are  many,  many 
American  citizens  who  think  their 
country  should  take 
a  hand,  including 
your  famous  Ameri- 
can citizen  Roose- 
velt (altho  perhaps 
he  may  consider  that 
term  an  insufficient 
description  for 
him).  It's  for  Amer- 
icans to  decide  what 
they  should  or 
should  not  do,  isn't 
it? 
Beacons  field.  Eugland 
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WHAT  IS  A  CITY  ? 

BY  RUDOLPH  BLANKENBURG 


FOR  a  period  of  four  years  I 
have  been  the  chief  executive 
of  an  enterprise  which  ranks 
among  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States  and  is  novi^  owned  by  nearly 
2,000,000  shareholders.  A  purely 
physical  valuation  of  its  entire  plant 
amounts,  at  a  notoriously  moderate 
estimate,  to  $2,700,000,000,  of  which 
some  $300,000,000  is  represented  by 
assets  directly  owned,  backed  by  $1,- 
800,000,000  in  assessed  real  estate 
and  $600,000,000  in  personal  prop- 
erty. It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  many  other  cor- 
porations, however  in- 
flated their  capitalization, 
which  approach  it  in  mag- 
nitude. And  over  against 
those  real  and  tangible 
assets  there  exists  only 
$100,000,000  of  liabilities, 
in  the  form  of  a  bonded 
debt.  Evidently  here  is  an 
enterprise  which  is  not 
merely  solvent;  it  is  posi- 
tively rolling  in  wealth. 
Yet  it  stands  in  need  to- 
day, most  urgently,  of  an 
efficient  administration  of 
its  affairs — not,  I  hope, 
quite  so  urgently  as  it  did 
four  years  ago;  but  sure- 
ly with  a  pressure  of  need 
that  should  enlist  the  ac- 
tive interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  every  one  among 
its  many  shareholders, 
children  by  no  means  ex- 
cepted. Oh,  yes;  those 
shareholders  include  chil- 
dren, by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and 
not  only  do  they  own  a  vital  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  enterprise,  but 
their  small  voices  are  capable  of  ex- 
erting a  powerful  influence  for  its 
successful  conduct. 

In  the  past,  it  has  suffered  griev- 
ously from  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  many  of  its  shareholders  as 
well  as  from  a  chronic  misconception 
of  its  purposes  on  the  part  of  many 
others ;  in  the  same  way  it  can  suffer 
as  much,  or  more,  in  the  future.  And 
because  it  is  representative  of  very 
many  other  such  corporations  in  this 
country — among  them  two  of  even 
greater  magnitude,  the  majority 
much  smaller — the  essentials  of  its 
efficient  management  constitute  the 
essentials  of  its  class,  with  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  as  vitally  concerned 
as  are  the  millions  of  individual 
shareholders. 

For  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  like 
other  cities,  is  in  reality  nothing  but 
a  cooperative  corporation,  the  type 
of  the  oldest  form  of  cooperative  en- 
terprise organized.  Happily  removed 
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Mayor  Blankenburg  completed  his 
four-year  term  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  He  was  by 
charter  ineligible  for  reelection, 
and  the  reform  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed him  was  badly  beaten  by  the 
organization  Republican,  Thomas 
B.  Smith.  But  Mr.  Blankenburg  re- 
tains the  distinction  of  having 
given  to  boss-ridden  Philadelphia 
four  years  of  clean  and  business- 
like  administration. — The   Editor. 


MAYOR   BLANKENBURG 

from  the  necessity  of  cooperative  de- 
fense, both  by  its  era  and  its  situa- 
tion, this  association  of  owning  resi- 
dents has  developed  into  precisely 
such  a  business  enterprise  as  is  any 
other  great  corporation,  requiring 
for  its  prosperous  conduct  precisely 
such  business  honesty  and  acumen 
as  they  do — and  nothing  else.  For  its 
aim  it  has  the  production  of  domestic 
safety,  health,  comfort  and  trade  op- 
portunities, to  be  supplied  to  its  citi- 
zen shareholders  at  a  minimum  rea- 
sonable cost.  It  has  properly  no  po- 
litical service  to  sell  and  should  have 
no  political  bias — less,  indeed,  than 
an  industrial  corporation  like  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  or 
a  transportation  corporation  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  So  purely 
non-partizan  and  so  exclusively  busi- 
ness are  its  functions  that  every 
smallest  interjection  of  politics  nec- 
essarily acts  like  the  traditional 
monkey  wrench  thrown  in  among  the 
cogs  of  a  piece  of  machinery. 

The  round  of  its  functions  is  sim- 
plicity itself.   It  assesses  its  share- 


holders, directly  and  indirectly,  for 
the  sums  required  to  provide  them 
with  the  protection,  comforts,  facili- 
ties and  necessaries  they  desire. 
That  is  all.  It  has,  inherently,  no 
province  or  duty  to  meddle  with  the 
tariff,  to  support  any  party,  to  favor 
any  political  candidate.  Its  sole  rea- 
son for  existence  is  that  it  shall  serve 
its  shareholders  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically. True,  there  are  various 
political  parties  represented  among 
its  citizens;  but  what  public  service 
corporation,  like  the 
United  Gas  Improvement 
Company,  would  tolerate 
the  impairment  of  its  effi- 
ciency or  the  waste  of  its 
.  income  by  reason  of  po- 
litical conflicts  among  its 
stockholders?  Yet  in  the 
municipal  corporation  of 
Philadelphia  contractors 
allied  with  political  bosses 
have  been  a  chronic  han- 
dicap; under  the  old  Gas 
Trust,  it  lost  $400,000  a 
year  for  coal  alone,  paid 
for  at  extravagant  prices 
or  never  so  much  as  de- 
livered when  paid  for. 

It  has  been  my  main  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  the  con- 
tractors and  political 
bosses  who,  between 
them,  controlled  city  coun- 
cils, the  body  holding  the 
purse  strings  of  this  en- 
terprise. They  have 
thwarted  me  as  much  as 
they  dared ;  but  withal  we 
have  laid  the  foundation,  during 
these  four  years,  of  the  greatest  de- 
velopment Philadelphia  will  have 
ever  experienced.  There  will  be  avail- 
able $140,000,000  for  my  successors 
to  utilize  in  the  building  of  a  system 
of  subways  and  elevated  railways,  for 
the  abolition  of  grade  crossings,  for 
the  opening  of  4000  acres  of  hitherto 
undeveloped  land  within  two  miles  of 
the  City  Hall,  for  a  sewage  disposal 
plant,  for  the  finishing  of  the  Park- 
way, for  the  building  of  an  art 
museum  and  for  the  construction  of 
a  dozen  piers  in  the  Delaware  River 
that  will  equal  the  best  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  municipal  business  enterprise 
has  $140,000,000  to  expend,  if  it 
choose,  within  the  next  four  years. 
I  fear  itching  palms  will  grasp  again 
for  the  public  funds,  altho  the  people, 
the  shareholders,  having  had  a  taste 
of  honest  administration  of  their 
affairs,  will  never  return  to  the  old, 
slovenly,  dishonest  way  of  carrying 
on  city  business. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  cit- 
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izen  shareholders  in  the  corporation 
must  keep  up  an  organization  of  dis- 
interested, public-spirited  naen  and 
women  which  shall  be  a  constant 
menace  to  would-be  plunderers, 
which  shall  hold  them  in  check  and, 
if  necessary,  take  them  into  a  court 
of  justice  as  has  been  done  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York. 

A  permanent  basis  of  efficiency 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  politics  as  a  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  the  city's  affairs  and  by 
the  inculcation  of  such  a  civic  spirit 
as  will  make  all  citizens  willing  to 
serve  the  municipality.  Today  most 
cities  are  served  by  a  less  desirable 
class  than  could  readily  be  obtained 
if  genuine  public  spirit  prevailed  and 
induced  men  of  merit  to  give  their 
time,  their  probity  and  their  brains. 

Such  fundamental  changes,  how- 
ever, can  be  accomplished  only  by 
educating  the  shareholders  in  the 
protection  of  their  own  interests, 
and  by  fixing  upon  a  few  public  of- 
ficials the  responsibility  for  hon- 
est and  economical  administration. 
When  I  appointed  my  directors  I 
said  to  each  of  them: 

"You  have  absolute  control  of  your 
department.  The  responsibility  must 


be  yours.  Come  and  consult  me  when- 
ever you  wish ;  but  for  results  I  look 
to  you." 

That  is  what  executive  responsibil- 
ity should  amount  to.  In  councils,  in 
Philadelphia,  there  are  132  men  of  no 
responsibility  except  the  responsibil- 
ity which  many  of  them  think  they 
owe  to  the  bosses  who  made  possible 
their  election.  We  cannot  expect  any- 
thing in  particular  from  individuals 
who,  their  individuality  lost  in  a 
servile  majority,  have  become  no- 
body in  particular.  But  if  there  were 
a  small  council,  the  citizen  share- 
holders could  get  at  every  one  of 
them.  A  council  of  nine,  every  one 
paid  $10,000  a  year  for  his  services, 
and  a  city  manager  paid  an  attract- 
ive salary,  would  produce  best  re- 
sults, I  think,  in  a  city  as  large  as 
Philadelphia.  But  even  so  small  a 
council  could  be  as  dangerous  as  the 
present  unwieldly  number  if  the  high- 
ly, paid  few  were  amenable  to  parti- 
zan  influences.  Men  in  such  a  posi- 
tion must  think  and  act  solely  for  the 
welfare  of  the  corporation,  just  as 
directors  think  and  act  for  a  great 
railroad,  when  they  have  been  wisely 
chosen. 

It  all  resolves  itself  into  this :  that 


the  citizens  shall  take  an  intelligent- 
ly selfish  view  of  their  individual  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  munici- 
pality. They  must  expect  to  know  its 
business  as  they  do  their  own  private 
ventures  and  they  must  endeavor  to 
conduct  it  at  least  as  well. 

Under  conditions  existing  almost 
everywhere  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  hope  of 
making  such  an  ideal  citizenship 
must  begin  with  education  of  the 
very  children.  The  results  may  not  be 
immediately  apparent;  but  they  will 
be  felt  as  the  children  grow.  Some 
effect  would  follow  speedily,  for  chil- 
dren really  have  an  influence  in  the 
home;  and  child  que.stions,  the  out- 
come of  simple  yet  wise  instruction 
in  the  schools,  have  made  many 
fathers  think  who  have  not  thought 
before.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  appreciable  consequences  would 
appear  within  a  decade  of  the  time 
when  such  instruction  was  begun. 

There  is  hope  for  the  suggestion, 
because  the  present  generation  of 
political  bosses  may  decide  that  the 
full  consequences  of  such  a  course  in 
education  will  fall  upon  their  suc- 
cessors, rather  than  themselves. 

Philadelphia 
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I'M  not  thinking  of  Ezry.  What- 
ever Ezry  needs,  it  isn't  money, 
certainly.  He  has  plenty  of  that 
— and  keeps  it,  too.  For  forty  years 
he's  been  deaf  as  a  hemlock  post,  and 
scarcely  hears  a  word  that  his  wife 
says.  Hence  it  isn't  sympathy  he 
needs,  either! 

I'm  thinking,  instead,  of  Ezry's 
wife. 

Ezry  is  seventy  now.  That  makes 
her  sixty-five.  Spry,  both  of  them, 
too.  How  Ezry  does  clamber  dovi^i 
the  rocks  and  into  his  dory! 

That's  life,  for  Ezry — a  day's 
fishin'  in  his  dory.  God  knows  what 
he  does  with  the  rest  of  his  time.  For 
fifty  years  Ezry  has  had  that  cottage 
by  the  Maine  shore.  Nine  months  of 
the  year  it  isn't  enough  for  him. 
Even  during  the  other  three  months 
when  winter  obliges  him  to  live  ten 
miles  inland,  it  takes  the  devil  of  a 
storm  to  keep  Ezry  from  his  reg'lar 
Sunday  visit  to  the  cottage. 

He  likes  the  sea. 

But  I'm  thinking  of  Ezry's  wife. 

I  asked  her  once  if  she  too  liked  the 
sea. 

She  said,  "I  have  no  use  for  water, 
except  to  wash  in." 


Yet  every  summer  for  forty  years 
she  has  gone  to  that  cottage  by  the 
sea,  with  Ezry. 

It's  a  lonely  place,  far  out  on  a 
ragged  spit.  Once  a  day  the  postman 
comes — at  the  urgence  of  duty.  Oth- 
erwise nobody's  there  but  Ezry.  The 
Portland  boat  comes  up.  The  Port- 
land boat  goes  down.  So  does  the  sun. 
That's  all. 

But  no,  I'm  forgetting.  Ezry  has 
still  two  other  loves.  To  learn  what 
they  are,  get  a  scratch  on  his  dory, 
or  pick  one  of  his  poppies.  He  grows 
all  kinds  of  them — wonderful  pop- 
pies. 

But  I'm  thinking  of  Mrs.  Ezry. 

She,  too,  has  money.  At  any  time 
she  could  carry  out  her  threats.  And 
every  spring  for  forty  years  she  has 
threatened  to  cut  the  cottage  and  see 
life.  Her  nearest  neighbor  has  seen 
California.  The  next  nearest  has  done 
Europe. 

I  know  what  Mrs.  Ezry  does  with 
her  time.  I  see  her  knitting  on  the 
piazza  of  the  cottage  every  afternoon. 
That's  what  she  does  with  her 
fingers.  But  I  know  what  she  does 
with  her  mind.  She  thinks  of  Europe 
and  California. 


This  spring  Mrs.  Ezry  grew  des- 
perate— as  usual.  After  sixty-five 
years,  there  isn't  much  left  of  life. 
And  with  Europe  and  California  still 
to  see. 

Her  guilty  heart  beat  high  when 
she  went  "up"  to  Boston  and  bought 
a  new  spring  dress,  as  usual.  And 
had  three  fittings  "into"  it.  And 
pored  over  a  dozen  schedules  and  il- 
lustrated folders  when  she  got  home 
— with  Ezry  snoring  away,  as  usual. 

That  was  February  the  first. 

Promptly  on  the  25th  Ezry  packed 
up  for  the  shore,  as  usual. 

On  the  27th  he  said,  "Well!  Are 
you  ready?"  And  with  that  Ezry's 
wife  looked  at  Ezry. 

They  were  young  when  they  were 
married,  forty-eight  years  before. 
And  oh,  Ezry  could  hear  then,  and 
wanted  to  hear !  Sweet  things  he  had 
heard,  sweet  things  he  had  said. 
They  all  came  back  to  her. 

"Well,  are  you  ready?"  says  Ezry. 

And  then  what  followed? 

Ezry's  wife  put  her  lips  to  Ezry's 
ear  and  shouted,  till  Ezry  must,  and 
California  may,  have  heard. 

"Yes."  she  said.  "I'm  ready." 

Boston 
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AFTER  A  WEARY  DAY  OF  WAR 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  POETIC  DRAMA 

BY  JOYCE  KILMER 

AUTHOR  OF  "SUMMER  OF  LOVE,"  "TREES  AND  OTHER  POEMS" 


A  LYRIC  was  something  about 
Love  and  Death  which  just 
fitted  in  between  the  bottom 
of  the  page  and  the  end  of  this 
month's  instalment  of  the  serial.  Edi- 
tors of  magazines  welcomed  it  if  its 
rimes  were  correct,  and  if  there  was 
a  little  surprize  in  the  last  two  lines. 
And  if  they  had  on  hand  a  vacant 
painting  or  drawing  by  some  well- 
known  artist,  they  were  glad  to  re- 
ceive an  interesting  ballad  to  print 
on  the  page  opposite  it.  But  a  play 
in  rime,  a  poetic  drama     .      .      .      ! 

What  could  one  do  with  a  poetic 
drama?  To  have  it  produced  was  out 
of  the  question,  unless  the  poet  hired 
a  theater  and  a  company.  To  have  it 
published  in  a  magazine  was  impos- 
sible, unless  the  poet  were  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke  or  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt or  some  other  public  character. 
All  that  the  poet  could  do  with  a 
poetic  drama  was  to  read  it  to  his 
friends  and  to  give  an  encouraging 
Boston  publisher  three  hundred  dol- 
lars to  print  it  in  a  pretty  little  blue- 
backed  volume  with  a  neat  pasted 
label. 

But  nous,  it  may  be  said,  avons 
change  tout'  cela!  Nous  are  all  sorts 
of  people — Stephen  Phillips,  Thomas 
Walsh,  Alfred  Noyes,  Johh  Masefield, 
Conde  Fallen,  Ridgely  Torrence, 
Hermann  Hagedorn,  Josephine  Pres- 
ton Peabody,  Edith  Thomas,  Lord 
Dunsany,  about  eighty-five  other 
English  and  American  poets,  and  the 
General  Public. 

Of  course  the  General  Public  de- 
serves most  of  the  credit.  The  Gen- 
eral Public  has  very  recently  shown 
its  willingness  to  pay  money  to  see 
poetic  drama  on  the  stage— even  in 
vaudeville.  And  the  General  Public 
is  now  showing  its  willingness  to 
buy  books  containing  poetic  drama, 
and  to  regard  with  cheerful  enthu- 
siasm magazines  which  give  to  this 
hitherto  most  unpopular  form  of  ar- 
tistic expression  space  which  might 
have  been  filled  with  stories  about 
yoiyig  married  couples  living  in  the 
suburbs,  or  the  personal  narratives 
of  Arctic  explorers. 

For  the  magazine  editors  to  print 
poetic  drama  is  even  more  surpriz- 
ing than  for  the  publishers  to  bring 
them  out.  What  changed  the  hearts 
of  the  magazine  editors  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  For  sev- 
eral years  this  poet  has  been  putting 
into  spirited  verse  romantic  or  amus- 
ing incidents  in  the  lives  of  El  Greco 
and  Goya  and  Velasquez,  and  other 
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painters  of  his  beloved  Spain.  His 
poetic  dramas  are  so  skilfully  made, 
so  colorful,  so  human,  that  they  have 
appealed  to  editors  as  strongly  as  the 
best  short  stories  would  appeal,  and 
they  have  been  important  features  of 
Scrihner's  and  the  Century.  Other 
English  and  American  magazines, 
monthly  and  weekly,  have  followed 
the  distinguished  precedent  set  by 
the  Century  and  Scrihner's,  and 
Thomas  Walsh,  Hermann  Hagedorn, 
Ridgely  Torrence  and  the  rest  now 
see,  to  their  amazement,  that  poetic 
drama,  the  sort  of  writing  which  for 
years  has  been  done  only  for  its  own 
sake,  is  now  a  thing  which  editors 
desire,  a  thing  for  which  one  receives 


money 


This  is,  the  publishers  tell  us,  the 
worst  season  for  the  sale  of  novels 
and  the  best  season  for  the  sale  of 
books  of  verse  the  world  has  seen  for 
many  a  year.  And  among  the  books 
of  verse  of  the  chief  publishers,  the 
poetic  dramas  are  conspicuous.  Here 
is,  for  example,  Mr.  John  Masefield. 
He  has  given  up  the  long  narrative 
poem  which  made  him  famous,  no 
longer  does  he  write  pseudo-epics 
like  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street" 
and  "The  Everlasting  Mercy."  His 
newest  book,  The  Faithful,  is  a 
play,  the  scene  of  which  is  not  mod- 
ern England  but  ancient  Japan.  Not 
all  of  it  is  in  verse,  but  so  rhythmical 
and  imaginative  is  his  prose  that  the 
play  can  only  be  classified  as  poetic 
drama.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  new 
book,  Armageddon  (alas,  that  it  is 
the  last  book  that  we  shall  have  from 
this  true  poet!),  is  called  a  modern 
epic  drama;  it  is  a  savagely  realistic 
and  savagely  romantic  play  dealing 
(of  course  from  an  intensely  British 
standpoint)  with  the  great  war.  In 
connection  with  its  publication  in 
book  form  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  poetic  drama  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  wartime 
offerings  on  the  London  stage. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  pub- 
lished Mr.  Thomas  Walsh's  The  Pil- 
grim Kings.  It  contains  many  beau- 
tiful lyrics,  but  its  chief  reason  for 
existence  is  found  in  "Greco's  Last 
Judgment,"  "The  Maids  of  Honor," 
"Goya  in  the  Cupola"  and  the  other 
brief  plays  in  which  the  men  who 
were  Spain's  pride  utter  their  souls 
in  English  verse  instead  of  in  Cas- 
tilian  prose.  The  title  poem  of  Miss 
Edith  M.  Thomas's  The  White  Mes- 
senger and  Other  War  Poems  is  a 
play;  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of 
pacifist  propaganda  that  has  been 
published  since  August,  1914. 


Mr.  Alfred  Noyes's  Rada,  a 
dramatic  poem,  was  more  popular 
than  his  narrative  poem  Drake; 
he  has  revised  it  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent events,  and  it  has  many  new 
readers  under  its  new  title,  A  Bel- 
gian Christmas  Eve.  In  Dr.  Conde 
Fallen's  Collected  Poems,  the  two 
most  conspicuous  poems  are  dra- 
matic in  form — "Ablae"  and  that  in- 
teresting reply  to  Tennyson's  "St. 
Simeon  Stylites,"  "A  Feast  of 
Thaliarchus." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  books 
which  illustrate  the  popularity  and 
commercial  practicability  of  the 
poetic  drama.  The  return  of  the  epic, 
confidently  prophesied  by  admirers 
of  Mr.  Masefield's  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy,"  has  failed  to  come  about. 
But  the  poetic  drama  has  returned; 
it  has  returned  largely  and  triumph- 
antly ;  a  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
not  in  the  work  of  one  poet  but  in 
the  pages  of  our  greatest  magazines 
and  the  lists  of  our  greatest  pub- 
lishers. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  recent  popularity 
of  the  printed  drama.  During  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  numerous 
publishers,  among  them  Mr.  Henry 
Holt,  Mr.  Mitchell  Kennerley  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  have 
issued  numerous  series  of  plays.  Peo- 
ple have  been  buying  and  reading 
plays;  being  led  to  do  so  largely  by 
the  Little  Theater  movement  and 
various  amateur  theatrical  enter- 
prises. Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  play, 
even  one  that  it  is  delightful  to 
watch  on  the  stage,  is  likely  to  be 
dull  reading — unless  the  author  be  a 
wit  like  Bernard  Shaw  or  Sir  James 
Matthew  Barrie.  But  a  play  which 
has,  in  addition  to  the  exciting  qual- 
ity inherent  in  the  dramatic  form, 
the  charm  of  high  imagination,  love- 
ly rhetoric,  and  the  forceful  con- 
densation which  is  the  essence  of 
poetry — this  sort  of  play  may  be  read 
with  delight. 

This  fact  the  reading  public  has 
discovered;  people  have  been  taught 
to  find  pleasure  in  reading  plays, 
and  their  reading  of  the  prose 
play  has  prepared  them  for  what 
is  certainly  the  highest  form  of 
the  play  and  perhaps  the  highest 
form  of  the  poem — the  poetic  drama. 
And  this  shows  that  the  public  is 
prepared  for  the  writer  who  shall 
combine  at  their  best  the  art  of  the 
dramatist  and  the  art  of  the  poet; 
that  the  public  is  prepared,  indeed, 
for  its  new  Shakespeare. 
New  York  City 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  ACTS 


BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 


THIS  is  the  day  of  the  man 
who  acts. 
The  world  wants  him,  well 
knowing  that  he  is  bound  to  forge 
ahead  and  achieve  what  compels 
rightful  admiration. 

We  respect  a  man  because  he  has 
taken  what  we  had,  or  acquired  what 
we  haven't.  We  respect  the  man  who 
acts  because  he  displays  control  over 
crises.  This  spells  opportunity,  this 
makes  history,  this  creates  destiny. 
For  to  see  what  should  be  done — 
then  do  it  on  the  instant,  caring  noth- 
ing for  appearance,  precedent  or 
preachment,  is  the  common  mark  of 
the  great  of  all  time. 

The  man  who  acts  possesses  cour- 
age, promptness,  faith,  quickwitted- 
ness,  farsightedness,  a  huge  will,  a 
holy  zeal,  and  the  power  to  mass  his 
forces  on  a  set  point  at  a  set  time  for 
a  set  purpose.  Such  traits  are  rare, 
worth  money,  and  deserving  of 
praise.  They  command  the  rewards 
of  the  world,  they  summon  the  gifts 
of  the  gods.  If  any  boon  to  you  be 
lacking,  see  why  it  goes  to  the  man 
who  acts. 

Health  attends  the  man  who  acts, 
Wisdom  guides  him,  Hope  frees  him, 
Joy  helps  him..  Power  moves  him, 
Progress  makes  him.  Fame  follows 
him,  Wealth  rewards  him,  Love 
chooses  him,  Fate  obeys  him,  God 
blesses  him.  Immortality  crowns 
him. 

T  TEALTH  attends  the  man  who 
J~jL  acts.  Loss  of  health  is,  first, 
loss  of  initiative.  Disease  attacks  in- 
ert bodies.  Germs  feed  on  dead  tis- 
sue. Every  sick  man  has  begun  to 
die;  and  conversely,  no  man  thoroly 
alive  can  be  sick.  To  be  energized 
from  head  to  foot — body,  brain, 
heart  and  soul — is  to.be  radio-active 
and  hence  immune.  Never  blame  or 
fear  a  germ — typhoid,  rheumatic,  ca- 
tarrhal or  tubercular — blame  your 
own  negligence,  fear  your  own  ig- 
norance, and  make  friends  with  the 
germs  so  they  will  do  their  work 
more  eagerly.  If  a  householder  left 
a  pile  of  garbage  in  his  dining-room, 
then  were  driven  to  despair  by  rats 
and  flies,  who  would  pity  him?  We 
should  say  to  him,  "You  are  lazy, 
shameless  and  reckless — clean  up  or 
go  to  jail!"  Yet  we  pity  the  invalid 
— who  also  has  garbage  in  his  din- 
ing-room or  elsewhere  in  his  body — 
and  we  say  to  him,  "The  way  to  be 
well  is  to  fill  up  on  more  poison  from 
the  drug  store!"  when  pills  are  used 
for  pillars,  health  is  bound  to  topple. 
The  finest  remedy  in  the  world  is 
for   a   sick  man  to   realize  that   he 
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himself  must  do  something.  He  must 
eat  less  and  exercize  more;  learn  to 
breathe  to  the  bottom  of  his  lungs; 
find  what  water  will  do  for  him  in- 
side and  out;  smash  the  fripperies 
and  follies  of  custom  and  expedi- 
ency; understand  what  life  means 
and  get  a  real  object  for  living;  cul- 
tivate faith  in  himself  and  his  fel- 
lows; work  and  play  all  over;  study 
the  birds  and  the  trees  and  the  stars, 
and  be  as  frank  and  free  as  they — in 
short,  get  down  to  first  principles, 
back  to  Nature,  on  to  Destiny,  up  to 
God.  Nothing  is  "incurable"  save 
lack  of  courage.  Many  a  man  doomed 
to  die  has  outlived  his  doctor,  first 
by  willing  to  have  health,  then  by 
working  to  secure  it.  For  perfect 
health  is  only  a  by-product  of  effi- 
ciency; whoever  does  things  and  de- 
lights in  the  doing  thereby  uncon- 
sciously grows  deep  chested,  lithe 
limbed,  red  blooded,  stout  hearted, 
clear  eyed,  strong  nerved,  calm  vis- 
aged,  clean  souled. 

JJTISDOM  guides  the  man  who 
VV  acts.  No  book  contains  wis- 
dom. A  book  merely  echoes  what  a 
man  learned  by  doing  things.  Hence 
most  of  our  pedagogs  are  busily  en- 
gaged telling  the  young  how  to  fol- 
low echoes.  The  crime  in  popular 
education  lies  in  regarding  the  mind 
as  a  memory  box  instead  of  as  a  mo- 
tor. The  only  hopeless  fool  is  a  highly 
educated  fool.  Many  a  "fool"  who 
knew  nothing  but  dared  all  became 
the  world's  idol.  You  see,  we  begin 
to  have  real  education  only  as  we 
long  and  dare  to  plan  and  execute 
our  own  adventures  in  life.  What  if 
we  err?  We  have  been  honest.  What 
if  we  suffer?  We  have  been  bold. 
What  if  we  come  to  disaster?  We 
have  chosen  the  path  of  our  heart, 
and  tho  our  possessions  vanish,  our 
principles  rise  immortal. 

No  man  has  mounted  the  first  step 
to  achievement  who  has  not  learned 
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to  make  mistakes  nobly  and  retrieve 
them  gracefully.  The  child  walks  by 
trusting  his  muscles  despite  his  falls. 
The  man  wins  by  trusting  his  aspi- 
rations, desires  and  hopes  despite  his 
failures.  Civilization  throttles  in- 
stinct, doubts  intuition,  denies  inspi- 
ration, attempting  to  sub.stitute  logic 
or  policy  or  mob  rule  for  the  deeper, 
higher,  finer  voices  of  the  soul.  Not 
by  heeding  the  warnings  of  timid 
friends  or  the  mutterings  of  rabid 
enemies,  but  by  forgetting,  and  if 
need  be  defying,  the  words  and  haVj- 
its  of  others,  choosing  to  heed  the 
inner  voices  and  follow  to  the  end, 
do  we  grow  apace  in  wisdom. 

T  TOPE  frees  the  man  who  acts. 
J-J.  The  chick  is  a  timorous  bird, 
the  eagle  a  valiant.  Why?  Because 
the  eagle  knows  the  strength  of  his 
wings,  by  his  action  he  overcomes  his 
fear;  whereas  the  chick,  feeling  his 
wings  helpless,  merely  squawks  and 
flutters  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
Most  men,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
women,  have  had  their  wings  clipped. 
Freedom  in  action  they  know  not, 
hence  they  fear.  What  do  they  fear? 
Poverty,  illness,  enmity,  old  age,  soli- 
tude, night,  sorrow,  unpopularity — 
countless  things  that  lie  in  the  shad- 
ows of  ignorance  and  indolence.  Fear 
is  but  chronic  inability  to  act.  And 
what  we  fear,  we  invite.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  being  a  despel-ado  were  as 
moral  as  it  is  hygienic,  we  might  all 
profit  by  a  course  in  brigandage.  No 
man  fears  himself;  hence  the  way  to 
rout  fear  is  to  be  one's  self  so  thor- 
oly and  constantly  that  no  outer 
shadow  may  intrude.  Fears  are  the 
centipedes  and  lizards  of  the  mind, 
hopes  are  the  butterflies  and  larks. 
Hopes  lead  when  we  do  as  impulse 
or  inspiration  prompts;  fears  haunt 
as  we  lie  prone.  When  a  man  de- 
spairs call  him  a  drone.  At  least  that 
will  anger  him — and  ire  gets  action ! 

yOY  helps  the  man  who  acts.  The 
pessimist  is  always  a  theorist — 
never  a  practical  man.  From  the  nag- 
ging housewife,  lacking  system,  love 
and  tact,  to  the  magazine  "muck- 
raker,"  lacking  a  job  and  envious  of 
men  with  good  ones,"  the  preacher  of 
wo  is  always  a  person  with  an  un- 
solved problem.  But  to  the  earnest 
and  the  energetic,  life  is  a  splendid 
game;  and  he  who  knows  the  game 
and  "plays  fair"  is  always  expecting 
a  victory.  Men  and  women  need  to 
limber  up ;  they  are  too  dignified,  too 
conventional,  too  timid,  too  expres- 
sionless, too  unreal — and  too  rheu- 
matic.   A    little   boy    in    mischief    is 
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always  contented.  We  may  not  like 
the  mischief,  but  the  action  of  him 
is  ideal,  also  the  courage  that  defies 
a  rule-of-thumb.  And  in  mature  life, 
the  youngest,  cheeriest,  soundest 
man  is  he  who  always  delves  in 
something  new.  A  destiny,  like  a 
diamond,  is  a  matter  of  digging. 
Happiness  lies  at  the  heart  of  some 
herculean  task.  And  the  mere  act  of 
stretching  our  mental  and  spiritual 
muscles  creates  a  physical  buoyancy, 
to  thrill  and  impel  and  renew  us. 
Wo  is  merely  a  blind  wish  of  a 
weakling.  The  lion,  fettered  and 
bound  in  his  cage,  presents  a  sorry 
countenance;  the  lion,  speeding  from 
his  lair  to  the  open,  grapples  with 
his  foe  and  mightily  exults  in  life. 

ryOWER  moves  the  man  who  acts. 
IT  From  the  new  science  of  experi- 
mental psychology  we  learn  that  the 
average  man  uses  only  a  small  frac- 
tion— a  third  to  a  tenth — of  his  in- 
herent brain  power.  The  rest  lies 
dormant.  Why?  Because  original 
thought  is  lacking,  and  that  is  the 
only  kind  that  really  builds  the  cells 
of  the  brain.  Now,  original  thought 
and  independent  action  are  closely 
related.  All  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, all  great  commercial  under- 
takings, all  humane  projects  and 
philanthropic  institutions  were  the 
outcome  of  the  brain  of  a  man  who 
had  a  new  idea,  recognized  its  value, 
became  absorbed  in  it,  worked  it  out 
for  himself,  and  by  proving  it  chal- 
lenged the  world's  attention.  The 
human  brain  is  an  electric  battery, 
Universal  Spirit  the  power  house, 
and  personal  ambition  the  set  of 
wires  on  which  the  current  runs. 
Seldom  is  the  battery  connected 
aright,  with  the  source  of  power 
above,  or  with  the  channels  of  power 
in  human  life.  Great  deeds  are  the 
products  of  great  desires.  And  most 
human  beings  are  so  trivial,  so  un- 
attractive, so  commonplace,  because 
whatever  desires  they  had  in  child- 
hood have  been  crushed  in  the 
world's  routine  of  repression,  monot- 
ony and  apathy.  Try  this  experi- 
ment: The  next  time  you  feel  a  con- 
viction, inspiration  or  desire  that 
seems  unusual  or  even  untenable — 
act  on  it,  fully,  promptly  and  im- 
plicitly. If  the  result  seems  a  mis- 
take, never  mind — a  new  channel  of 
power  will  have  been  opened  in  your 
brain,  and  as  you  grow  familiar  with 
this,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the 
increase  in  efficiency. 

T^ROGRESS  marks  the  man  who 
±  acts.  One  of  the  popular  fallacies 
of  the  day  is  that  we  can  grow 
healthy,  wealthy,  happy  or  great  by 
merely  thinking  ourselves  so.  Does 
an   artist   need   only   a   frame?   The 


artist  of  character  or  achievement 
may  well  choose  the  right  frame  of 
mind — but  to  create  the  picture  he 
must  toil  hard  and  long.  The  worst 
cases  of  failure,  mental,  moral  and 
financial,  that  the  writer  has  ever 
seen  were  those  of  habitual,  profes- 
sional thinkers  and  dreamers  who 
scorned  the  busy  life  of  the  world, 
imagining  themselves  beyond  the 
need  of  exertion.  A  definite  plan  of 
action,  and  a  determined  execution  of 
that  plan,  must  underlie  all  perma- 
nent advancement.  History  is  peace 
where  prophecy  was  action.  The 
whole  aviation  art  and  industry  is 
based  on  the  unremitting  efforts  of 
two  plain  men — the  Wright  broth- 
ers, who  kept  trying  while  others 
merely  talked.  Ask  such  a  captain  of 
the  world's  'progress  as  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip  or  Elbert  H.  Gary  what 
brought  him  where  he  is — he  will 
say,  "I  did  more  than  was  expected 
of  me." 

TJ^AME  follows  the  man  who  acts. 
X^  Not  that  fame  is  desirable — it  is 
rather  most  uncomfortable.  But  to 
those  who  have  not  outgrown  the 
small  boy  habit  of  wanting  to  carve 
their  name  on  the  scenery,  this  is 
an  argument  for  action.  Study  the 
lives  of  famous  men  of  the  present 
time — Edison,  Marconi,  Burbank, 
Peary,  Caruso,  Wanamaker,  Belas- 
co,  Roosevelt.  Each  of  these  can 
do,  has  done,  some  one  thing  better 
than  anybody  else.  They  were  not 
content  to  be  idle  while  things  could 
be  improved.  They  are  great  because 
they  kept  going  in  spite  of  great  dis- 
couragements. Fame  is  but  the  echo 
of  a  man's  determination.  Only  those 
remain  obscure  who  did  not  take  a 
strong  enough  vow. 

JJTEALTH  reivards  the  man  who 
VV  acts.  The  fortunes  of  the 
plutocratic  families — the  Astors, 
Goulds,  Vanderbilts,  Rothschilds  and 
Rockefellers — were  founded  on  the 
action  of  a  man  who  first  saw  and 
filled  a  great  public  need.  Money  is 
the  measure  of  what  people  want; 
but  they  have  to  be  shown  before 
they  know  what  they  want.  They  did 
not  know  they  wanted  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  sewing  machine  or  auto- 
mobile— until  somebody  foresaw  the 
demand  and  prepared  to  meet  it 
while  his  neighbors  slept.  Some- 
where, in  the  acquiring  of  every 
great  fortune,  a  man  took  his  future 
in  his  hands  and  stepped  off  into 
space.  Somewhere,  also,  he  came  back 
to  earth  .so  completely  that  his  meth- 
od, his  machinery,  his  regularity, 
surpassed  that  of  his  rivals  no  less 
than  his  dream  outshone  theirs.  Both 
in  imagination  and  in  execution  the 


builder  of   riches   displays   a  lordly 
stride. 

T  OVE  chooses  the  man  who  acts. 
X_vWhen  woman  suffrage  has  be- 
come universal,  the  science  of  eugen- 
ics a  part  of  the  college  curriculum, 
and  sex  instruction  a  feature  of 
sound  home  training,  the  present 
standards  of  marriage  will  be  stand- 
ards no  longer.  Then  the  question 
will  be,  not,  "Is  the  girl  a  beauty,  a 
social  queen,  and  a  deft  caterer  to 
man's  conceit?"  but  rather  "Is  the 
man  a  worthy  specimen,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally ;  will  he  make  a 
true  husband  and  a  good  father  ?"^ 
The  right  marriage  dower  is  not  coin 
for  the  woman — it  is  character  for 
the  man.  So,  when  women  legislate, 
the  dower  customs  will  be  changed. 
Such  a  revolution  will  be  hard  for 
the  ousted  lords  of  creation  to 
accept.  The  way  to  prepare  for  it  is 
to  do  things,  morally  and  spiritually, 
as  eagerly  and  effectively  as  they 
have  always  done  with  brute 
strength.  For  the  woman  always 
yields  to  strength  in  the  man.  Even 
the  poet — wan,  soft  thing — has  a 
power  of  imagery  that  the  million- 
aire must  acquire  if  he  keeps  all  of 
his  lady's  heart.  The  matinee  idol 
and  the  soldier  on  parade  maintain 
a  semblance  of  action.  This  is  what 
endears  them  to  feminine  worship- 
pers. Would  you  win  your  lady's 
adoration  ?  Do  something,  anything, 
that  no  other  man  she  knows  could 
or  would  do.  For  every  woman's  king 
must  be  a  conqueror. 

lyATE  obeys  the  man  who  acts. 
J^  Luck  is  a  myth.  Chance  plays  no 
part  in  success.  Whoever  looks  on  a 
leader  with  envy  merely  looks  at  him 
with  ignorance.  For  every  man  who 
attains  supremacy  of  any  kind  has 
done  something  to  earn  it.  Pade- 
rewski  was  born  musical — yet  so 
were  thousands  of  others.  What 
made  Paderewski  the  world's  great- 
est pianist  was  the  habit  he  had  of 
playing  a  note  or  phrase  until  he  got 
it  right — often  three  hundred  times 
at  a  stretch.  Edison  was  born  with  a 
gift  for  mechanics;  but  his  match- 
less wizardry  is  only  his  capacity  f-or 
work;  he  can  go  for  weeks  on  half 
the  food  and  sleep  that  his  helpers 
demand.  Beethoven,  meeting  deaf- 
ness, went  on  writing  music  in  his 
mind.  Milton,  stricken  with  blind- 
ness, learned  to  see  with  his  soul. 
Napoleon,  weak  and  sickly,  grew 
healthy  by  growing  lion  hearted.  All 
these  men  did  things,  either  using  a 
good  heritage  or  overcoming  a  poor 
one,  to  an  extent  beyond  the  zeal  or 
courage  of  the  many.  Each  act,  each 
word,  each  thought  of  our  life  today 
becomes  a  mosaic  in  the  mansion  of 
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our  destiny.  Thus  we  decree  our  fate 
to  ourselves. 

GOD  blesses  the  man  ivho  acts. 
God  is  Light  and  Light  is  en- 
ergy. God  is  Love  and  Love  is  power. 
Thus  vitality  is  the  backbone  of  vir- 
tue, and  no  man  can  he  good  who  is 
lazy.  The  great  religious  leaders  have 
called  themselves  most  blest  of  God, 
and  they  were  all  men  of  action — 
Luther,  Calvin,  Savonarola,  Spur- 
geon.  Moody,  Mott.  God  even  pros- 
pers "bad"  men  who  use  their  brains 
and  bodies  to  effect.  Their  sins  are 
punished,  but  equally  their  talents 
are  rewarded.  Why  are  the  churches 
losing  ground,  why  are  false  sects 
springing  up?  Because  the  churches 
have  as  a  rule  wasted  their  finest 
energies  and  opportunities  in  talk- 
ing. You  can't  build  a  kingdom  by 
splitting  hairs.  If  clergymen  had 
waked  up  fifty  years  ago,  as  they  are 
now  doing  in  the  glorious  effort 
called  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement,  they  would  not  now  be 
apprehensive  of  Christian  Science, 
New  Thought,  Mysticism,  Socialism, 
or  any  other  cult  that  really  aims  to 
supply  what  the  Church  failed  to 
consider.  In  theology,  the  doctrines 
are  dying,  because  bereft  of  deeds.  A 
zealous  Buddhist  is  a  better  Christian 
than  a  lukewarm  Baptist.  And  there 
comes  a  time,  in  the  growth  of  every 
soul,  when  he  regards  weakness  as 
more  unpardonable  than  wickedness. 
For  sin  is  generally  blind,  while  in- 
difference knows  well  its  own  guilt. 
Honest  effort,  just  that  and  nothing 
more,  builds  our  estate  in  heaven. 
So  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  afflict- 
ed, the  oppressed,  have  a  better 
chance  to  be  exalted  hereafter,  be- 
cause they  are  forced  by  harsh  neces- 
sity to  exert  themselves. 

/MMORTALITY  crowns  the  man 
who  acts.  John  Jacob  Astor 
thought  to  make  his  name  undying 
by  willing  his  fortune  to  his  male 
heir.  But  the  real  immortality  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  was  to  come  in  a 
far  different  way;  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  he  found  his  place  when 
he  gave  up  his  right  to  live,  that 
the  weaker  souls  on  the  doomed 
"Titanic"  might  be  saved.  He  fol- 
lowed an  impulse  greater  than  him- 
self; and  he  will  be  remembered 
for  that  one  smile  in  the  face  of 
death,  that  radiant  moment  when  the 
•god  in  him  rose  to  the  need  and  took 
command.  Who  before  that  night  had 
known  the  name  of  Mrs.  Isidor 
Straus?  Who  since  that  night  has 
failed  to  honor  her?  In  every  home 
her  likeness,  and  her  choice  of  death 
with  the  man  she  loved,  should  be  en- 
shrined as  a  tribute  to  the  power  of 
the  soul,  the  lovaltv  of  love,  and  the 


^';   I.-'  '-  ~ /-i^f.  ■   ■-.         ^: 
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East  and  West  United  at  Promontory  Point.  May  io.  1869,  by  Junction 
OF  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Lines 

Facing  on   the  single  track. 
Half  a   world    behind   each    hack. 

— Bret  Harte,   "What   the   liiigines  Said." 

r^riving  the  Golden  Spike 
A^  completed  the  first  line  of 

this  great  railroad  system  and  gave  our 
country  the  first  adequate  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

No  other  event  in  the  History  of  Transportation  was 
so  widely  celebrated  or  so  important  in  the  pulilic  mind — 
not  even  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  completion  of  this  first  transcontinental  line  was  the 
climax  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  agitation  and  three 
years  of  record-breaking  construction.  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  by  pul)lic  meetings  and  parades  in  all  great 
cities  of  the  country.  Every  blow  on  the  Golden  Spike 
was  recorded  by  telegraph  over  the  whole  land.  Public 
rejoicing  in  San  Francisco  lasted  three  days. 

Travelers  and  sJiippcrs  knnic  that  the  first  road  west  is 
still  first.     ' 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 

Joins  Host  and  Ji'est  with  a  boulevard  of  Steel 

GP:RRiT  FORT.  P.   T.  M., 

Union  Pacific  System 

Chicago,  111. 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


HOOKS'  .\PrLIA.\rK. 
till-  modiiii  scicntitie 
liivi'iitlon,  tilt"  wiimlorfiil 
new  dis(()vi>r.v  tli.it  rc- 
llovos  ruptiiiv  will  lio 
sent  on  ti!;il.  No  ob- 
noxious sprliif-s  or  pails. 
Has  a  ti  t  o  m  a  t  1  c  .\lr 
Cushions.  RInils  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
hrokiMi  linil).  Ni)  salves. 
No  lies.  DnraMe,  olieap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  li.v  t".  S.  pat- 
ents. CataliifTue  and 
measure  hlanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and 
address  today. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO   YOU 


Look  at  tbc>«  b*rf:tltif  \  TTpvwrlUra  Rebuilt  in  our  ors 
Fkotorlet,  ind  ^:u&nuit«eO  for  ooe  ytmx. 
Vndrrwoocis  5^5  to  >;0         Rormls  9?S-fo  |t65 
li.C.  Smllh^SO  to  $:i.»  Olii<-r»$eO  ta$4d 

Itruod  nen  .No.  "1  Smith  Premiers  $4« 
SiK^clal  thl(  month 
Rcmlnfrton.  TUIblr  .No.  10.  f3<t.50 
\\e  biTf  others,  of  O'lirje       Srtiil  for  c«t»I<^u«  tl«#crlb- 
in;  them      Urtnch  officr)<  in  prloeip*!  ciiirt; 
AMERirAN    IVRITING  M.iCHINE  CO«  Idcu  S45   Rro>(1» 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel  :  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readin)rs  absolutely  necessar>-.  no  charB*. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1952  State  St.,  Marihall,  Mich.   Roxburgh  Pcb.  Co.  Inc.\  61  Court  Streel.  Boston 
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Encyclop  ae  dia 

Do 

you 

want 

to  get 

ahead 


Have  you  an  ambition? 

Are  you  really  in  earnest  about  it  ? 

If  you  say  to  yourself  '*I  would  like  more  money  to 
spend  and  less  work  to  to"  and  call  that  ambition, 
you  don't  mean  what  we  do  by  being  ambitious. 

Have  you  planned  how  you're  to  get  ahead  ? 

Are  you  working  on  your  plans  and  ambitions  ? 

If  you  do  think  and  plan,  you've  got  this  far: 

You've  decided  that  the  principal  thing  you  need  to 
get  ahead  is  not  brute  strength  or  bigger  muscles 
but  a  better  trained  mind  and  more  *'know  how." 

You  cannot  become  a  good  porter,  handling  boxes 
of  specie  in  a  bank,  or  loading  freight  in  a  railway 
yard,  if  your  wrist-bones  are  small  or  your  lungs 
none  too  strong. 

But  weak  lungs  and  puny  wrists  won't  prevent  your 
becoming  a  bank  president  or  a  railway  manager. 


Tke  Help  You  Need 

What  you  need  is  something  that  other  peo- 
ple have  learned  and  something  that  you  can 
learn  from  other  people.  You'll  have  to  xvork 
to  get  it,  but  not  anywhere  near  as  hard  as 
if  you  were  the  first  ambitious  person  in  a 
bank  or  a  railway  or  any  other  business. 
Those  who  "have  been  there  before"  started 
where  you  did,  got  where  you  want  to  get, 
and  can  share  with  you  their  laboriously 
learned  "know  how." 

You  can't  expect  to  get  much  help  from 
people  in  your  office  or  bank,  no  matter  how 
friendly  they  may  be.  You  don't  like  to  ask 
for  help  or  hints  or  suggestions.  And  you 
soon  learn  that  many  who  know  the  job  best 
and  can  tell  you  right  away  whether  you  are 
right  or  wrong,  cannot  explain  why,  so  that 
you  never  get  the  reason  for  what  you're  to  do. 


The  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

contains  careful  summaries  of  what  is  known  about  electricity 
and  its  practical  uses,  about  groceries,  about  banking,  about  rail- 
roads, about  photography,  about  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  about 
engineering,  about  the  manufacture  of  alkali  or  of  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts, or  any  other  business  or  manufacture — and  in  each  instance 
the  summary  is  written  by  one  wlio  kvows  the  subject  thoroughly 
at  first  hand  and  can  convey  knowledge  to  others.  The  Britan- 
nica is  a  work  you  can  use  for  the  narrowest,  most  technical 
part  of  the  job  you  want  to  make  good  in. 

And  the  Britannica  will  give  another  sort  of  help  that  you 
need  constantly — general  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
your  work,  written  by  men  just  as  expert  and  accurate  and 
trustworthy  as  those  who  write  on  your  more  particular  spe- 
cialty. In  the  railroad  office  the  man  who  is  successful  is  the 
one  who  knows  a  great  deal  about  crops  and  ores  and  manu- 
factures in  the  whole  region  that  his  railroad  serves,  and  the 
latest  decisions  of  the  state  public  service  commission. 
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Britannica 


This  encyclopaedia  is  the  only  general  sum- 
mary of  all  information  that  is  written  through- 
out I)y  the  iiighcst  autlioritics,  i)ractical  experts 
on  the  subjects  they  describe,  with  the  knack 
of  telling  simply  and  clearly  what  they  know. 

The  new  "Handy  Volume"  issue  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  is  the  Britannica  for 
the  first  time  in  a  handy,  compact  form  and  at 
a  price  witiiin  the  reach  of  every  ambitious 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl. 

$1  down  and  $3  a  month 

{And  better  bindings  a  little  more) 

Wt  (Suarantft  that  the  "Handy  Volume" 
issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  com- 
plete and  identical  in  contents — text,  maps, 
illustrations,  everything — with  the  Cambridge 
set  now  selling  for  three  times  the  price;  that 
it  is  made  from  e(|ually  high  grade  materials 
by  the  same  printers  and  binders ;  and  that  it 
is  smaller  and  more  convenient. 

'Wt  (^uarantre  that  you  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  witli  tlie  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
with  our  "Handy  Volume"  issue;  and  wc  will 
refund  every  cent  you  pay  out  for  it,  if  within 
three  weeks  you  decide  for  any  reason  that 
the '  books  are  unsatisfactory  and  send  them 
back.  Use  tliem  as  you  like ;  we  don't  say  you 
must  return  them  in  perfect  condition. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  cliance  to 
know  more  about  this  aid  to  getting  ahead. 

It  will  cost  you  a  stamp  and  a  minute's  time 
to  sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  for  more  details. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

OhicagO      Sole  Distributors 


To  see  sets  or  leave  your  order,  go  (o  any  of  (he  stores  listed  below : 


NEW  YORK 

'ilMBKI,    Hl<f)THERS 

Sixth   Ave.,   32fl  and  3,3d   Sts. 

(lIAKLKS     .ScrIBNKR's    SoNS 

Fifth  Ave.   at  48th  St. 
Henry    Malkin 
42   Broadway 

WASHINGTON 

S.  Ka.nn   So.ns  &  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 

GiMBKL     UroTIIERS 

NEWARK 

1 1 A  H  N  E     &    Co. 

BALTIMORE 

The      Norman,     Remington 

Co. 
308    North    Charles   St. 
10   West   Saratoga   St. 
BOSTON 
W.   }',.   Clarke  Co. 
26   Tremont    St. 

PITTSBURGH 

Joseph    IIorne  Co. 
BUFFALO 

The    VVm.    Hengerer    Co. 

CHICAGO 

The   Fair. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Bi;xTo.v    &    .Skinner    Print- 
ing AND  Stationery  Co. 
Fourth,  bet.   (Mive  and  Locust 
CLEVELAND 

The    Hcrrows    Bros.    Co. 

CINCINNATI 

Stewart    &•    Kidd    Co. 
121    East    Fifth    St. 

OMAHA 

J.   L.    BRAf^DEis  &  Sons 
ST.  PAUL 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Station- 
ery  Co. 

55-59    East   6th    St. 
LOUISVILLE 

Dearing's,   Inc. 

232-236   South   4th   St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

The    Kaute    Stationery   Co. 

116    N.   Pennsylvania   St. 
NEW  ORLEANS 

Maison    Blanche 
DALLAS 

Sears,     Roebuck     &    Co.     of 
Texas 

801-809    Arnold    St. 


MILWAUKEE 

(iiMBEL    Brothers 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

"The  White   House" 
LOS  ANGELES 

A.   Hamburger  &  Sons,  Inc. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Keith-O'Bbien  Co. 
State   St.  and   Broadway 

DENVER 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry   Goods   Co. 

KANSAS  CITY 

Bryant     &     Douglas     Book 

AND   Stationery   Co. 
922   Grand   Ave. 

DETROIT 

.loHN    V.    Sheehan    &    Co. 
260-262    Woodward    Ave. 

PORTLAND 

The  J.   G.  Gill  Co. 

SEATTLE 

LowMA.v    &  Hanford   Co. 
616-620  First  Ave. 


You  can  see  sets  and  leave  your  order  in  the  business  offices  of  these  newspapers ; 


HARTFORD  (CONN.) 

Courant 

MERIDEN  (CONN.) 

Record 

NEW  LONDON  (CONN.) 

Day 

MONROE  (LA.) 

News-.Stau 

ATTLEBORO  (MASS.) 

Sun 

FALL  RIVER  (MASS.) 

Herald 

UNION  HILL  (N.  J.) 

Hudson     Dispatch 
AUBURN  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen 

ROCKY  MOUNT  (N.  G.) 

Telegra.m 


POTTSVILLE  (PA.) 

Republican 

WARREN  (PA.) 

Eveninc;   Times 
COMANCHE  (TEX.) 

Vanguard 

HARRISONBURG  (VA.) 

News-Record 

NASHUA  (N.  H.) 

Telegraph 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  (N.  J.) 

Home   News 

STAUNTON  (VA.) 

Daily   News 

BERKELEY  (CAL.) 

Daily    Gazette 

GREENSBORO  (N.  C.) 
News 


ELMIRA  (N.  Y.) 

.Star-Gazette 
LOCKPORT  (N.  Y.) 

Union    Sun  and  Journal 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  (N.Y.) 

Star 
MT.  VERNON  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Ahgus 
NIAGARA  FALLS  (N.  Y.) 

(JAZETTE 

ENID  (OKLA.) 

Eagle 
LYNN  (MASS.) 

Item 
MARQUETTE  (MICH.) 

Mining   Journal 


Re  fful  ar 
Price 

of  the  Cambridge  University  issue 


$1  dow^n 
$3  amontli 


SEARS, 
ROEBUCK 
AND  CO. 
Chicago 
Please  send  me 

1 .  The  free  booklet 
with    full    informa- 
tion about  the  "HAN-   1—1 

DY    VOLUME"    is-  | | 

sue  of  the  new  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica,  sample  pages, 
bindings,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

2.  Order  form,  which  I  will  sign  on   p— . 

receipt.     Reserve  one  set  for  me.      $1    I      I 

enclosed  as  first  payment  ^"""^ 


Name. 


Address- 


for  a  few  months 
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Why  Not  Really  Go  South? 

One  or  two  mild  days  don't  make  a  Sum.mer 
Climate,  any  more  than  one  or  two  swallows  make 
a  Spring.  To  get  w^arm  weather  every  day, 
you  must  go  w^here  it  is  alw^ays  Summer — where 
the  temperature  averages  72°  Fahr.,  and  there  are 
probably  more  sunny  days  during  the  Winter 
months,  than  in  two  Northern  Summers  combined. 

NASSAU  -  BAHAMAS 

is  the  sort  of  place  you  find  once  in  a  blue  moon. 
Tucked  away  on  a  small  Bahaman  Island,  but 
two  and  a  naif  days  from  New^  York  or  fifteen 
hours  from  Miami,  Florida,  Nassau  has  remained 
the  same  delightfully  unspoiled  British  Colony  that 
Southern  blockade  runners  knew  in  1861 

Perfect  Climate,  Plus — 

no  end  of  interesting  thingc  to  see  and  do.  Surf  bathing, 
sailing,  fishing,  tennis,  golf,  court  golf,  cycling,  riding,  driv- 
ing, motoring,  pony  racing  and  polo  all  winter  long.  Cruises 
to  the  haunts  of  Teach,  Hornygold,  and  "Jack  Calico,"  the 
Pirate  Kings. 

Illustrated  literature  and  complete 
information  on  travel  to  the  Bahamas 
will    be    mailed    upon     request 

BAHAMAS  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 
450  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 

In  the  great  Pine  Belt.      Mild,  Dry  and  Brac- 
ing Climate      W^rite  for  Booklet. 


ALBERT  A.  Le  ROY, 


Proprietor 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


■  The  Best  Regular  Service!  to 
I  EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA.  PHIUP- 
I  PINES.  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
IZEALAND.  Round  World  Tripj 
land  Winter  Touri  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
I  INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  inforrnalion  from 


CUNARD  LINE,24  State  St. .Isr.Y: 


rrr;  immn  I  rnirr  mmmrin  imntnmnntra.'nr 
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WSkOM  SPRINCS 


WATKINS,    N.  Y.,  ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

wm  E  Letringwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE      YEAR 


kn 


own  as 


A   Mineral  Springs  HEALTH    RESORT  and  HOTEL 

THE    AMERICAN     NAUHEIA/I 

Highly  Radioactive   MinefeJ  Springs 

Private  Park.        Miles  of  sccurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.      Sporty  Golf  Course.     Tennis  Courts,  etc. 

/rfliy      D    k   TUC     3"=  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are  complete  in  all  appoint- 

*  mi    MJt\  1  no    menisfoi  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

A  Natural  Brine — the  most  highly  radioactive  in  America — for  the  Nauheim  Baths.       Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimination. 
WINTER     CONDITIONS      FOR     TAKING     THE      "cURE"     OR     FOR 
RELAXATION        AND        REST        ARE         ESPECIALLY        DESIRABLE. 

Our  lllustraled  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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divine  import  of  supreme  disaster.  The 
M^orld  is  full  of  heroes,  of  whom  perhaps 
only  the  angels  sing.  But  of  all  those 
whom  the  world  forever  honors,  each 
one  has  taken  a  super-human  risk,  and 
so  achieved  a  super-human  task.  This 
alone  repays  for  the  ills  and  hurts  and 
heartbreaks  of  life;  and  this  alone 
makes  one  immortal. 

SUPPOSE  now  that  a  man  wished 
more  of  the  health,  wisdom,  joy, 
power  and  progress  of  action,  how 
might  we  suggest  that  he  energize  him- 
self for  greater  efficiency?  By  starting 
right  now  to  put  a  few  simple  things 
into  operation,  letting  their  cumulative 
force  renew  and  reconstruct  his  life. 
So  our  answer  would  be  this : 

Stop  talking — learn  to  speak  only  in 
such  a  way  that  you  and  your  friends 
will  somehow  profit  thereby. 

Stop  worrying — when  you  can  handle 
the  present  as  well  as  God  will  handle 
the  future,  you  will  laugh  at  your 
worries. 

Stop  wishing — a  wish  is  confession  ol 
weakness.  Want  what  you  want  hard 
enough  to  get  it,  or  else  feel  superior 
to  the  need. 

Stop  criticizing — only  an  ass  wastes 
energy  in  braying. 

Stop  hesitating — it  is  the  plunger  who 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  things.  And 
whether  gold  or  mud  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  man  who  has  found  it  rests. 

Stop  imitating — a  real  ruby  is  worth 
moi'e  than  an  artificial  diamond. 

Stop  idling — either  work,  or  play,  or 
sleep,  or  travel;  in  short,  make  even 
your  rest  period  a  thing  of  ambition, 
volition,  system. 

Stop  hurrying — when  you  teach  your 
brain  to  outrun  your  body  your  body 
will  stay  quiet. 

Sit  up  straight,  walk  with  your  chest 
out,  look  every  man  in  the  eye,  and 
declare  yourself  as  good  as  the  best. 
Humility  is  not  hump-shoulderness. 

Go  to  the  open  window  and  take  a  dozen 
huge  breaths,  deeply  and  slowly, 
stretching  your  legs  and  arms  at  the 
same  time,  and  feeling  the  purified 
blood  leap  thru  your  veins  and  ar- 
teries. Do  this  whenever  you  have  a 
headache  or  a  grouch. 

Read  books  that  build — not  the  musK 
in  the  six  "best  sellers."  Goethe, 
Shelley,  Browning,  Emerson,  Whit- 
man, Darwin,  Epictetus,  Kant — these 
men  produced  food  for  the  minds  .of 
real  men.  And  of  all  literature  of  ac- 
tion, biography  is  best — you  can 
judge  the  progress  of  your  neighbor 
on  the  achievement  path  by  the 
heroes  whose  lives  he  studies. 

Eliminate  idlers  from  your  acquaint- 
ance. This  includes  all  who  enjoy 
play  more  than  work. 

Lose  yourself  in  your  work.  Come  early 
and  stay  late.  Use  every  spare  mo- 
ment in  developing  methods  first  to 
work  better  and  then  faster.  If  there 
is  a  man  higher  up  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, devote  an  evening  a  week  to 
studying  how  he  got  there. 
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Analyze  your  average  day  and  find 
how  many  hours  a  week  you  waste. 
Then  consider  that  your  time  outside 
of  working  hours  is  worth  twice  as 
much — because  that  belongs  to  you, 
while  the  other  is  only  your  employ- 
er's. Thus,  if  you  earn  ten  dollars  a 
day,  every  hour  outside  the  office 
routine  is  worth  at  least  three  dollars 
— too  much  to  squander. 

Line  your  walls  with  portraits  of  the 
world's  conquerors,  starting  with 
Napoleon  and  Lincoln,  finishing  with 
the  greatest  man  in  your  own  special 
field.  Traits  of  character  map  them- 
selves on  the  face.  The  countenance 
of  a  winning  pioneer  is  of  itself  a 
heaven-born  stimulus. 

Picture  yourself  in  absolute  command 
of  the  place  you  aspire  to,  in  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  thing  you 
want,  with  every  ambition  satisfied 
and  every  aspiration  met.  Failure  is 
a  fool's  name  for  lack  of  grit;  not 
being  a  fool,  you  will  not  talk  of 
failure. 

Face  to  the  front,  unceasingly  and  un- 
qualifiedly. Consider  that  the  past 
never  was,  excepting  in  the  lessons 
it  has  brought.  No  man  regrets  while 
still  he  marches  on. 

Attack  the  hardest  job  in  sight.  Do  this 
first.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
what  it  is — probably  a  slip-shod  habit 
or  ugly  propensity  or  chronic  weak- 
ness that  needs  handling  without 
gloves.  The  man  of  might  is  he  who 
was  merciless  to  himself. 

If  you  have  done  all  these  things,  and 
whatever  else  occurs  in  the  doing, 
then  look  for  a  chance  to  help  some- 
body who  is  down,  lift  a  burden  that 
has  grown  too  heavy,  whisper  a  word 
of  love  and  sympathy  to  the  lonely, 
the  forlorn,  the  misunderstood.  For 
the  sad  and  poor  and  helpless  can 
most  appreciate,  and  will  most  bless, 
the  prompt  and  generous  nature  of 
The  Man  Who  Acts. 
New   York  City 


The  Wonders  of  Today 

A  thousand  prominent  scientists  in 
both  America  and  Europe  were  recent- 
ly asked  to  vote  on  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  Modern  World.  Their  answers 
are  an  interesting  indication  of  the 
change  in  ideals  and  values  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  days  of  the  Pyra- 
mids and  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Bab- 
ylon. Wireless  telegraphy  comes  first 
vith  244  votes ;  the  telephone  next  with 
85.  Whether  the  aeroplane  or  radium 
ohould  be  third  is  somewhat  disputed, 
but  the  aeroplane  has  167  to  165  for 
radium.  The  spectrum  analysis  and  the 
X-ray  have  the  next  two  places,  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  of  all  these  seven 
wonders  is  perhaps  most  like  those  of 
the  Ancient  World,  comes  last. 

Only  one  ballot,  made  out  by  a  dis- 
tinguished chemist  in  Munich,  named 
all  seven  of  these  wonders  which  won 
the  final  vote.  Ninety-four  scientists 
gave  a  place  to  anesthesia,  but  their 
votes  were  not  enough  to  include  it  in 
the  first  seven. 


The  Works  of  John  Masefield 


"  Mr.  Masefield  comes  like  a  flash  of  tight  across  ccntemporary 
English  poetry.  .  .  .  His  work  possesses  the  dash  and  force,  the 
spirit  and  temperament  of  life  itself." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

MR.  MASEFIELD'S    NEW  BOCK 


THE  FAITHFUL  a 


Tragedy  in  Three  Acts 


"Picturesque  and  strong  as  drama,  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  for 
its  literary  qualities.  Written  in  rarely  pure,  simple,  and  pregnant 
English,  it  is  rich  in  dramatic  point  and  passages  of  genuine  poetic 
beauty.  The  poetic  value  of  the  piece  resides  in  its  general  conception, 
in  its  imaginative,  concise,  expressive  prose  and  occasional  interludes 
of  heroic  or  plaintive  lyrical  verse,  some  of  which  is  exquisite.  .  .  . 
A  striking  drama.  ...  A  notable  work  that  will  meet  with  tlic 
hearty  appreciation  of  discerning  readers." — The  Nation. 

"The  best  play  Mr.  Masefield  has  written.  .  .  .  Based  upon  episodes 
in  Japanese  history,  its  situations  are  simple  and  dramatic  .  .  .  the 
dialogue  almost  Attic  in  its  intensity." — The  London  Spectator. 

"A  powerful  work  ...  a  distinguished  contribution  to  modern 
dramatic  literature." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Cloth,  $1.2^.    Leather,  $i.jo. 

Other  Plays  and  Poems  by  Mr.  Masefield 


Philip  the  King 

and   Other   Poems 

"Cannot  fail  to  increase  the  already 
great  rep-utation  of  John  Masefield  as 
a    poetic    dramatist.      .      .  Full    of 

poetic  imagination  and  dramatic  force." 
— The  Nation. 

Cloth,  $1.25.     Leather,  $J.fi<) 

John  M.  Synge 

A    Few    Personal    Recollections 

"The  kind  of  description  that  would 
have  pleased  Synge — being  quite  free 
from  sentiment  or  any  kind  of  heroics." 
- — The  Independent. 

Boards,  $i.jiO 

The  Tragedy  of  Pompey 
the  Great 

"He  is  no  statuesque  Pompey,  spout- 
ing j)rose  lines  masquerading  as  poetry. 
Maselield  has  given  us  Pompey  tlie 
man.  He  has  made  human  the  men 
who  surrounded  the  old  Roman."' — 
The  Pittsburgh  Post. 

Cloth,  $1.25.     Leather,  $1.30 

The  Daffodil  Fields 

Second   Edition 

"Neither  in  the  design  nor  in  the  tell- 
ing did,  or  could,  'Enoch  Arden'  come 
near  the  artistic  truth  of  "Tlie  Daffo- 
dil Fields."  " — .Sir  .Irlliur  Ouiller- 
Couch,  Cambridge  University. 

Cloth,  $1.25.     Leather.  $i.-,o 


The  Everlasting  Mercy  and 
The  Widow  in  the  Bye-Street 

"Mr.  Masefield  is  the  man  of  the  hour, 
and  the  man  of  to-morrow,  too.  in 
poetry  and  in  the  playwriting  craft."— 
John  Galsworthy. 

Cloth,  $1.25.     Leather,  $1.30 

A  Mainsail  Haul 

As  a  sailor  before  the  mast  Masefield 
has  traveled  the  world  over.  Many  of 
the  tales  in  this  volume  are  his  own 
experience  written  with  the  same 
dramatic  fidelity  displayed  in  "Daul)cr." 

Cloth,  $1.25.     Leather,  Si.j:/' 

Salt  Water  Ballads 

No  living  poet  has  caught  tiie  wild 
beauty  of  the  sea,  and  imprisoned  it  in 
such  haunting  verse.  John  Masefield 
has  done  in  these  poems  what  many 
consider  his  finest  work. 

Cloth,  $1.00.     Leather,  $i.fii> 

The  Story  of  a  Round-House 

and  Other  Poems 

Ne\v  and  Revised  Eldition 

"John  Maselield  has  produced  the  fin- 
est literature  01  the  year." — J.  \'. 
Barrie. 

".W\ !   the   story  of   that   rounding  the 
Horn !       Never    in    prose   has    the    sea 
been     so     tremendously     described."- 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Cloth,  $1.30.     Leather,  $i.y> 


Now  in  the  Press — Ready  in  February 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 
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Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JXO.   WIIXIAMS.   iDC,  Bronze  Foundry,  650  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet.     Free. 

P  A  i^TC  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
rrW^ltJj  lines,  literary,  historical,  scientific 
and  other  material  for  club  papers,  orations, 
speeches  and  lectures.     BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 

318   E.   5th  St.,    New   Albany,    Ind. 

SHORT -STORY  WRITINC 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Bers  Ksenwein,  Kdilor  Lippineott'e  Maeazlne. 

iSO-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Eoenweln  Ueot.  305,  SlirlDgHeld,    Ilass. 


Health  Test 

for  Independent  Readers 

1.  Do  you  have  a  keen  appetite  for  all 
your  meals  and  thoroughly  enjoy 
them? 

2.  Do  you  ever  use  drugs  to  relieve 
indigestion? 

3.  Are  you  entirely  free  from  constipa- 
tion? 

4.  Do  you  ever  use  cathartics? 

5.  Have  you  studied  the  effect  on  the 
system  of  various  foods? 

DR.  JOHN  HARVEY  KELLOGG, 
the  greatest  living  authority  on 
diet  and  digestion,  has  written  a 
wonderful  book  telling  how  Indigestion, 
Constipation  and  the  more  serious  ills 
which  lead  to  so  much  needless  pain 
and  suffering  may  be  avoided.  It  is  a 
book  for  you,  for  every  family,  for 
every  business  man,  for  every  house- 
wife and  society  woman. 

Into  this  book  Dr.  Kellogg  puts  the 
rich  experience  of  40  years  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  greatest  Sanitarium  in 
the  world,  where  he  has  studied  and 
treated  thousands  of  cases  of  indiges- 
tion, constipation  and  the  more  serious 
ills  to  which  they  lead. 

This  book  is  not  theory.  It  is  fact. 
"Colon  Hygiene"  is  its  name.  In  400 
pages.  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  of  all  di- 
gestive disorders  and  points  out  how 
simple  it  is  in  many  of  these  cases  to 
obtain  complete  and  permanent  relief, 
through  methods  that  can  be  applied 
right  in  your  own  home.  Send  us  this 
coupon  with  $2.00  and  the  book  will 
reach  you  promptly.  You  take  no  risk. 
If  dissatisfied  for  ayiy  reason,  return 
book  at  once  for  prompt  refund. 


GOOD  Health  Publishing  Co. 

301  W.  Main  St.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Send  me,  charges  prepaid,  "Colon  Hy- 
giene," for  which  $2  is  enclosed.  If  not 
satisfied  I  will  return  the  book  within  ;  days, 
at  your  expense,  and  you  will  refund  the  $2. 

(Name   and   address   in    margin    below.) 


The  New 
Books 


IRISH  PROSE  AND  VERSE 
The  Library  of  Irish  Literature,  the 
first  six  volumes  of  which  have  re- 
cently made  their  appearance,  has  a 
two-fold  distinction.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  new  and  valuable  material  em- 
bodied in  the  volume  entitled  Legends 
of  Saints  and  Sinners,  a  collection  of 
folk  tales  which  Douglas  Hyde  himself 
took  down  from  the  lips  of  peasants  who 
still  use  Gaelic  speech.  Dr.  Hyde  trans- 
lates them  and  so  adds  one  more  to  the 
long  list  of  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  Irish  literature.  The  material 
in  this  volume  has  never  before  found 
its  way  into  print,  Gaelic  or  English. 
The  excellence  of  the  editorial  equip- 
ment is  the  second  distinction  of  this 
series.  A  reader  who  comes  to  Irish 
literature  as  a  stranger  will  find  the 
critical  introductions  and  interpreta- 
tions accompanying  these  volumes  a 
present  help  to  a  right  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  what  he  reads.  For 
such  aid  thanks  are  due  in  the  last 
analysis  to  the  Irish  Literary  Revival, 
a  movement  of  which  we  do  not  hear 
as  much  today  as  we  did  a  decade  ago, 
but  which  has  had  a  lasting  and  tonic 
effect  upon  Irish  literary  criticism, 
leading  Irish  men  of  letters  to  bring  the 
pretise  knowledge  of  the  scholar  and 
the  spirit  of  culture  to  bear  upon  the 
task  of  appraising  and  expounding 
works  of  Irish  talent  and  genius. 

Dr.  Hyde's  volume  is  the  only  one 
that  contains  hitherto  unpublished  ma- 
terial. The  remaining  five  are  reprints, 
and  of  these  but  one  is  the  reprint  of  a 
complete  work,  William  Hamilton  Max- 
well's racy  Wild  Spoj'ts  of  the  West,  a 
book  popular  in  its  day,  and  even  now 
fresher  and  more  invigorating  than 
many  a  book  of  the  hour.  It  is  the 
chronicle  of  a  sporting  summer  in  the 
Wild  West  of  Ireland,  interspersed  with 
stories  and  legends.  An  introduction  by 
the  present  Earl  of  Dunraven  dwells 
upon  its  interest  for  sportsmen,  and 
comments  upon  it  as  a  picture  of  the 
sporting  life  of  the  reckless,  devil- 
may-care  Irish  squirearchy,  whose  pic- 
turesque ways  are  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  opening  volume  of  the  Li- 
brary is  a  selection  made  by  T.  W. 
Rolleston  of  prose  and  verse  from  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Davis.  It  is  thor- 
oly  representative  as  regards  the  prose, 
and  includes  all  Davis's  poems  that 
have  any  value  as  poetry.  The  most 
popular  of  this  series  will  certainly 
be  Humours  of  Irish  Life,  composed  of 
humorous  short  stories  and  selected 
passages  from  Irish  novels  from  the 
time  of  William  Maginn  to  the  present 
day  of  the  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks 
of  the  story-tellers  of  the  Literary  Re- 


THE  WONDERFUL 

Weatherometer 

Forecasts  the  Weather,  Hours  in  Advance 

Your  Own  Private 

Weather  Bur-    (P| 

eauatHomeforcpl. 

Reduced  from 

$3.00 

A  Reliable  Barometer 

An  Accurate 

Thermometer 

Actual  Size  13 
Inches  High 

Will  save  you  money 
and  time.  This  instru- 
ment is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable  to  the 
automobile  owner,  fish- 
erman, farmer,  to  the 
business  man,  shipper, 
in  fact  no  home  is  com- 
plete without  the — 

Weatherometer 

Will  send  C.  O.  D.  (10 
cents  extra)  or  you 
may  enclose  $1.00  bill 
or  money  order.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

WITHINGTON 
INSTRUMENT  CO. 

618  Mailers  Bldg. 
Dept.  90  Chicaeo 

These  instruments  with  special  imprint  make  a  most 
excellent  advertising  article 


CREST    VIEW    SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct. — First  class  in  all  respects,  home  com- 
forts      H     M     HITCHCOCK,   M    D. 

THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  SaratObaSprinirs 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


'FLORIDA  BY   SEA' 


Best 
Service  to 

One  Way 

S27.00 

S24.40 

S22.40 

S20.00 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON      - 
NEW  YORK    - 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMOKE 


Round  Trip 
S45  00 
S43  30 
S39.00 
$35.00 


Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth.     Fine  steamers.     Best 
service.     Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Send  /or  parlicutars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
W.  P.  Turner,  G.  PA.  Baltimore, 


Md. 


TROPICAL  CRUISES 

Under  the  American  Flag 
Best  and  Most  Varied  Itineraries 
Including  West  Indies,  Panama  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. By  United  Fruit  Co.s  "Great  White  Fleet." 
Leave  during  Jan.,  Feb.,  March.  Fares,  including 
all  expenses,  excursions  ^loC  j.  ^r>i\f\ 
on  shore,  etc  <plOO    tO    ^Ol^U 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  Feb.  2,  16. 
CALIFORNIA.  January  to  April. 
FLORIDA.  Jan.,  Feb.,  March. 
JAPAN-CHINA,  etc.,  Feb.  5,  March  5,  25. 
Send  for  Program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway.  New  York 

Boston,   Philadelphia,    Chicago,    Los    Angeles,    San 
Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 


Save  Your  Steps 

Makes  housework  easier.  The  handy 
WHEEL  TRAY  sets  full  meal  on  table 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  prepaid.      Booklet  free 
Wheel  Tray  Co..  439  W.  61sl  PI.,  Chicago 


The  Teaching  of 

ORAL  ENGLISH 

is  the  title  of  an  address  which  Frederick  Houk  Law. 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  de  ivered  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  before  the 
English  Section  of  The  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association.  This  brochure  is  free  to  English  Teacher*. 
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vival.  On  the  whole  the  short  stories 
are  of  prime  quality.  Indeed  the  book 
would  have  been  the  better  for  the 
inclusion  of  more  of  these  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  passages  from  novels.  In 
Irish  Orators  and  Oratory,  Prof.  T.  M. 
Kettle  has  brought  together  represent- 
ative speeches,  or  parts  of  speeches,  be- 
ginning with  Edmund  Burke's  "Amer- 
ican Taxation"  and  including  John 
Redmond's  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  England's  declaration  of  war 
in  August,  1914.  No  one  who  has  read 
this  book  will  willingly  omit  the  mead 
of  praise  that  belongs  to  Prof.  Kettle 
•on  the  score  of  his  introduction — a  bril- 
liant and  illuminating  piece  of  criti- 
•cism. 

Library  of  Irish  Literature,  ed.  by  Alfred  Per- 
cival  Graves,  William  Magenni.s  and  Douttlas 
Hyde.   6  vols.   Stokes.  Each   $1. 

THE   CAUSE   OF   WORRY 

Dr.  William  Jjoe  Howard  in  his  F^ex 
Problems  in  Worry  and  Work  puts  in  pop- 
ular language  somo  of  the  recent  results 
of  physiology  and  psycho-analy.sis,  but 
avoids  the  extravagances  of  the  ultra- 
Preudian  school. 

New  York:   E.   J.   Clode.   $1. 

AN  EXPOSE  OF   BAHAISM 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Wilson,  in  Bnhahm.  and 
Its  Claims,  subjects  tliis  latest  of  oriental 
religions  seeking  hospitality  in  America  to 
scathing  criticism.  From  jjersonal  obser- 
vation in  Pei-sia  and  study  of  the  litera- 
tm-e  he  charges  the  sect  with  dissimida- 
tion.  quarrelsomeness,  assassination  and 
polygamy. 

Revell.  $1.50. 

THE   "MEN  OF  THIRTY" 

For  an  instant  one  wonders  what  more 
■can  be  said  jibout  The  B(irI)i~on  Pointers, 
but  Arthur  Iloeber's  biographical  and  ci-it- 
ical  essays  i)rove  delightful  and  informing. 
Not  technical,  tlu>y  ai-e  however  the  more 
worth  vihile  in  that  they  are  written  with 
the  understanding  ntid  assurance  of  the 
fellow  craftsman.  The  illusti-ati(ms  are 
many  and  include  specimens  of  the  early, 
l<>ss  known  work  of  these  masters. 

Stokes.    $1.75. 

THE   CHRISTIAN  WAY 

Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody's  books  on 
practical  Christian  problems  have  always 
a  grip  in  (hem  that  causes  the  rculer  to 
stop  and  think  of  his  own  relation  to  such 
questions.  Ills  Christian  Life  in  the  Mod- 
■ern  World  contains  sane,  clear,  practical 
and  deeply  moving  chapters  on  the  .social 
teachings  and  demands  of  rhristianity. 
probing  the  defects  iu  social  life  and  rais- 
ing the  noblest  ideals  of  service. 

Macmillan.    $1.25. 

A   SOUTH    CAROLINA    STATESMAN 

Full  of  entertaining  anecdotes  and  vivid 
pictures  of  the  times,  D.  I).  Wallace's  Life 
c]  Henry  Laurens  is  none  the  less  a  valu- 
able study  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  Of 
French  Huguenot  blood,  reared  in  the  fin- 
est traditions  of  the  South.  Henry  Laur- 
ens' services  as  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress  were  great,  and  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  one  of  the  romantic 
stories  of  our  heroic  period. 

Putnam.   $3.50. 

FOR  OLDER  YOUNG  MEN 

The  second  series  of  admirable  Essays 
for  Colleye  Men  chosen  by  Norman  Focrs- 
ter.  Frederick  A.  Manchester,  and  Karl 
Young,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
contains  with  the  exception  of  Academic 
Leadershi]),  by  Paid  Klmer  More,  selections 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  crit- 
icism. The  first  essay  is  What  Is  a  Col- 
lege For"?  by  Woodrow  AVilson.  Emerson's 
War  and  The  Modern  Equivalent  of  War, 
by    William    James,    are   timely    reprints. 

Holt.    $1.25. 


^■If^^ 


Sweets  to  the  Sweet" — and  what  confection 
could  better  complement  smiling  eyes  and  ruby 
lips?  The  crisp,  fragile  wafers — the  rich  creamy 
centers  of  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  make  these 
dessert  sweets  beloved  by  all.  In  ten-cent  and 
twenty-five-cent  tins. 

FESTINO — An  almond-shaped  dessert  confection 
with  a  sweetened-cream  filling  of  almond  flavor. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Don't  Be  One  of  Life's  Wooden  Soldiers — 
With  Your  Foot  Raised    But  Never  Marching 

Make  Your  Life  Efficient! 


Don't  take  your  life  for  granted, 
liolc.  Why  not  study  yourself  at  close 
thing  else  hut  the  most  important  of  a 
you  have  unused  means  at  your  comm 
and  Physical  Tone,  lircrease  Person 
Earning  Power  aixl  Happiness  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Flarle  Purinton,  Di 
Service  and  one  of  the  greatest  perso 
written  this  wonderful  book,  which  p 
time  to  tlie  hapi)y  and  efficient  life. 


You  may  be  a  round  peg  in  a  square 
range?  You  seek  instruction  in  every- 
11  studies.  LIFE.  Do  you  realize  that 
and  that  will  help  you  preserve  Health 
al    Resourcefulness,    Social    Equipment. 

rector  of  The  Independent's  Efficiency 
nal  efficiency  experts  in  the  country,  has 
oints   the   shortest   way   in   the   shortest 


EFFICIENT  LIVING 

By  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 
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LONGMANS'  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  DARDANELLES 

Color  Sketches  from  Gallipoli 

Written  and  Drawn  by 

NORMAN  WILKINSON,  R,  I. 

With  30  Full-page  Plates  in  Color,  reproduced  from  Water-Color 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson  and  a 
number  of  Black-and- White  Illustrations.    Small  4to.    $4.00  net. 

"A  book  among  ten  thousand,  something  to  be  bought  and  treas- 
ured as  a  noble  record  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous  feats  in  the 
whole  history  of  war." — Daily  Mail,  London. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  DE  WET 

The  South  African  ReheUion,  1914 

By  PHILIP  J.  SAMPSON,  late 
Editor  of  The  Transvaal  Chronicle. 
8vo.     $3.00  net. 

The  South  African  Rebellion  is  of 
surpassing  importance  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view.  The  psychology  of  this 
rebellion  will  repay  study  by  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  analyze  that  subtle 
essence  known  as  the  German  psyche. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire  has  been  solidly 
loyal  with  the  single  exception  of 
South  Africa. 

WITH  BOTHA  IN  THE  FIELD 

By  MOORE  RITCHIE.  With  num- 
erous Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo.     $0.75  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  one  of 
General  Botha's  bodyguard,  and  he  de- 
scribes both  the  rebellion  in  British 
South  Africa  and  the  campaign  in  Ger- 
man South-West  Africa.  The 
book  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs and  plans. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


IN  A  FRENCH  MILITARY  HOSPITAL 

By  DOROTHY  CATOR,  Author  of 
"Everyday  Life  with  the  Head-Hunt- 
ers."     Crown  8vo.     $0.80  net. 

A  SURGEON  IN  BELGIUM 

By  H.  S.  SOUTTAR.  F.R.C.S.,  Late 
Surgeon-in-Chief,  Belgian  Field  Hos- 
pital. With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    $1.00  net. 

"This  is  one  of  the  few  war  books 
that  have  gone  into  a  second  printing. 
It  has  just  been  reissued  in  a  popular 
edition  at  a  reduced  price.  It  deserves 
this  honor,  for  it  contains  even  more 
of  popular  interest  than  of  profession- 
al value,  though  in  the  latter  quality  it 
is  by  no  means  wanting." — A'^.  Y.  Times. 

WITH  OUR  ARMY  IN  FLANDERS 

By  G.  VALENTINE  WILLIAMS. 
With  16  Illustrations.  8vo.   $3.50  «ct. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  bril- 
liant war  correspondent  who  wrote  a 
description  of  the  Battle  of  Neuve 
Chapelle,  which  has  been  acclaimed  as 
the  most  graphic  account  of 
lighting  which  has  appeared  dur- 
ing the  war. 
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Journalism  As  An  Aid  To  History  Teaching 

By   Edwin   E.   Slosson,    Ph.  D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent 
Associate  in  the  School  of  Journalism,   Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before  the 
History  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Rochester,  November  23,  1915, 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  will 
be  furnished  free  to  teachers — Write  to  W.  W. 
Ferrin,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


Independent 
Opinions 


Whatever  may  be  our  several  opin- 
ions on  how  large  an  army  we  should 
have,  we  all  agree  that  it  should  be  as 
efficient  and  economical  as  possible. 
Here  is  an  interesting  suggestion  on 
this  point: 

The  great  lesson  from  all  our  own  wars 
and  the  present  Great  War  is  that  every 
regiment  must  have  a  depot  battalion  in 
which  recruits  and  remounts  are  trained 
and  from  which  the  combat  strength  of 
the  regiment  is  maintained  by  sending  up 
trained  men  as  casualties  occur.  The 
strength  of  the  depot  battalion  varies  from 
25  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
combatant  regiment.  Consider  the  case  of 
a  P"'rench  company — It  went  into  an  en- 
gagement on  the  20th  with  250  men  and 
lost  185  men.  By  the  2.'jd  it  had  received 
from  the  depot  battalion  185  trained  men. 
It  was  engaged  again  on  the  25th  and  lost 
160  men.  What  would  have  become  of  an 
American  fighting  unit,  with  no  feeder  bat- 
talions to  draw  from?  It  would  have  been 
annihilated,  as  were  the  Briti.sh  regiments 
in  the  fir.st  months  of  the  war. 

p]conomy  and  efficiency  require  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  maintaining  the  strength 
of  combat  units,  not  the  ruinous  policy  of 
our  Civil  War  of  letting  the  veteran  regi- 
ments be  shot  to  pieces  and  new  green  ones 
be  raised  and  sacrificed  to  the  better  policy 
of  the  enemy. 

Every  captain  in  the  Regulai-  Army  is 
capable  of  training  three  or  four  times 
more  men  than  he  is  allowed  now  and  in 
half  the  time.  The  Regular  Army  is  the 
best  school  in  this  country  for  preparing 
men  for  war  and  it  is  training  only  one- 
sixth  of  its  capacity  working,  with  only 
one-sixth  efficient.  The  strength  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  can  be  increased  three  times 
without  adding  one  cent  to  the  overhead 
cost  and  a  thousandfold  in  efficiency,  if 
in  addition  to  inci'easing  the  number  of 
enlisted  men,  I'egiments  are  trained  in 
brigades,  bi'igades  in  divisions,  and  divi- 
sions in   field   armies. 

James  Sanford 

Bristol,  Virginia 


The  Independent  has  received  letters 
from  officers  of  Howard  and  Atlanta 
Universities  complaining  that  we  have 
not  properly  recognized  the  standard  of 
these  two  institutions.  That  they  seek 
and  claim  equality  of  scholarly  rank 
with  leading  institutions  in  the  North 
is  to  their  credit,  and  that  their  edu- 
cational standard  has  risen  we  arc  glad 
to  admit  and  are  willing  to  be  corrected. 
When  students  from  these  institutio.ns 
and  from  Fisk  University  transfer  to 
our  better  Northern  colleges,  if  not  re- 
ceived ad  eundem,  we  are  informed 
that  they  -may  expect  to  be  put  back 
only  a  single  year.  The  three  institu- 
tions we  have  mentioned  are  in  the 
front  rank  of  negro  colleges  in  the 
South.  We  quote  from  the  letter  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters 
of  Howard  University: 

In  your  interesting  editorial  of  Decem- 
ber 1.8th  under  the  head  "Three  College 
Presidencies"  you  state  :  "We  suppose  that 
the  training  given  at  Fisk  or  Howard 
ranks  hardly  higher  than  two  years  at 
Harvard  or  Yale."  This  .statement  doev 
palpable  injustice  to  the  curriculum  at 
Howard    as   I    presume  it   does  to   that   oJ 
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Fisk  iilsd.  Th<;  College  Department  f)f  How- 
ard I ' Diversity  requires  fifteen  units^  of 
Hecoiidiiry  work  as  arjproved  by  the  (!ar- 
nesie  Foundation  for  college  admission. 
Our  courses  of  instruction  cover  the  usual 
range  of  four  years  of  college  work.  Our 
faculty  consists  of  twenty-seven  professors 
and  instructor.s,  who  by  scholastic  training 
and  teaciiing  experience  are  (lualified  for 
the  work  assigned  to  them.  Many  of  these 
instructors  are  graduates  of  such  colleges 
as  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth  and  (Colum- 
bia, a  number  of  whom  have  gained  their 
master's  degree  and  doctorate  from  these 
institutions.  Our  students  fretpiently  trans- 
fer to  the  colleges  of  the  North  and  West 
and  are  usually  admitted  <i(l  cundcm 
tiradum.  The  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  recognized  by  the  Regents'  Hoard  of 
New  York  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
(follegiate  work  in   that  state. 

Kelly  Miller 
Washington,  D.  C 


Miss  Jane  Addams'  article  on  "The 
Food  of  War"  in  the  issue  of  December 
13  excites  the  indij^nation  of  Dr.  Guillet 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal 
School: 

To  this  distrest  woman  all  the  com- 
batants in  this  great  <-ontroversy — alike 
the  aggi'essive  Gei-mans  and  the  defenders 
of  libei'ty  and  nationality  and  internation- 
al law  and  comity — are  on  the  same  plane. 
In  what  a  cool,  supercilious  manner  this 
writer  refers  even  to  the  "Lusitauia"  out- 
rage, finding  it  really  impossible,  don't  you 
know,  to  reach  any  just  conclusion  about  it, 
so  extreme  and  ii-recoucilnble  are  the  views 
lield  l)y  London  and'  Berlin,  upon  whose 
"extravagance"  this  lofty  critic  lingers  as 
tho  gloating  over  the  frailties  of  poor  mor- 
tals demented  by  war  ! 

No  one  can  read  this  mass  of  the  most 
sordid  (.letails  culled  from  hasty  glaiu'(>s  at 
n<'wspai)ers  and  flying  visits  to  garrulous 
soldiers,  without  reflecting  that  i)eace-at- 
anyri)rice-ism  leads  inevitably  to  cynicism 
and  misanthropy.  And  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  so  few  i)eople  are  for  peace  at 
any  price.  Many  of  the  incidents  she  (piotes 
are  far  more  susceptible  of  a  noble  than 
of  an  ignoble  setting  and  interpretation. 
Hut  she  seeks  everywhei-e  to  produce  the 
latter.  How  she  was  able  to  write  her  last 
paragraph  and  then  publish  the  rest  is 
more  than  I  can  understaiul. 

Cephas  Guillet 
West  field,   Massa  ch  ii  sc  ( t  s 


The  editorial  of  December  13  on  "The 
Falsification  of  the  News,"  in  which  we 
specified  certain  instances  where  the 
newspaper  reader  would  get  a  wrong 
idea*  of  what  actually  occurred,  evi- 
dently exprest  what  many  of  our  read- 
ers have  felt  and  wanted  to  say.  We 
quote  from  the  letter  of  a  New  York 
banker : 

An  old  friend  of  mine  was  wont  to  say  : 
"That's  what  he  said:  what  did  he  think?" 
If  he  is  sincere  we  can  resp(>ct  tli(>  ;intag- 
onist  quite  as  much  ;)s  the  contagonist.  but 
one  who  holds  to  anything  in  wliicli  h(>  does 
not  believe,  that  man  is  a  hypocrite.  The 
man  who  went  to  scoff  and  remained  to 
pray  we  respect.  The  man  who  goes  to 
ehurch  presumably  to  i)raise.  and  cari)s 
continually  at  the  sermon,  should  rem:\in 
away.  The  man  who  on  Sunday  ferveutlv 
■^ays  "Amen"  to  the  praver  "beseeching  our 
heavenly  Father  with  His  favor  to  behold 
and  bless  this  servant,  tho  President  of 
the  TTnited  States."  and  on  Monday  holds 
liim  up  to  ridicule  or  scorn,  ought  to  stay 
ftwiiy  from  both  chtirch  and  the  polls:  for 
he  is  neither  a  good  churchman  nor  a  good 
citizen.  If  we  had  less  "Falsificati.m  of 
New.s"  we  would  have  less  falsification  of 
statement,  less  false  opinion,  and  |)arty 
IKJlitics  would  be  inclined  to  yield  more 
readily  to  patriotipm. 
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NONEBETTEP 
YOUR  DEALER 
WILL  TELL  YOU 


my/cr  instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  Tpcoj  or  7/yAarTliermoineter  for  Every  Purpose 


Pocono  Manor 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  0.  L  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,— take  it  amon^ 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest,— try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  800-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  'W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Order  Before^^*'^ 


thisDat 

LAST  CHANCE 

to  obtain  the  New  International  Ency 
clopaedia  (Second  Edition)  at  the 

LOWEST  PRICE 


<^.' 


S«^>*: 


at  which  it  will  be  offered 

The  Price  Will  be  Advanced  February  1st 

This   date   is   .so    near    that   immedintc   action    is    imperative.      Your 
need  for  a  yood  encydopsedia  is  unciuestioued.     Your  need  for  THIS 
encyflopffidia  is  absolute.     You  MUST  have  it  to  be  abreast  with  the 
times.     It  will  contain  a  mass  of  vital,  recent  information,  not  acce.ssible 
in  any  other  general  reference  work— facts  you  need  in  your  daily  vocation 
and  avocations. 

Since  every  human  enterprise  derives  its  importance  from  its  creators,  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 

New  International  Encyclopaedia 

have  surrounded   the 

Editors  of  the  Second  Edition 

Frank  Moore  Colby  and  Talcott  Williams 

with  a  staff  of  specialists  of  national  authority.  Highest  scholarship  and  widest  scope 
are  thus  guar.-inteed. 

As  you  look  through  the  24  volumes  of  this  great  work  you  cannot  fail  to  be  fa.'scin- 
ated*  by  the  charm  of  its  easy  literary  style,  its  clear,  adequate  e.vplanations,  its  freedom 
from  vexatious  technicalities,  its  absolute  impartiality  in  treatment  of  mooted  questions ; 
and  further  by  its  thousands  of  illustrations,  many  in  full  colors;  its  wonderful  maps,  its 
legible  typography  and  rich  bindings;  and  still  further  by  the  luiusual  accessibility  of  its 
information,  each  of  the  SO.OOO  articles  being  i)laced  iu  its  proper  alphabetical  position  so 
that  it  can  be  instantly  found. 

"PREPAREDNESS" 

Its  first  essential  is  knowledge.  Training  alone  wins  the  world's  great  victories,  whether 
on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  battle  of  life.  You  must  be  ready  with  answers  to  the  daily 
(lucstions.  This  is  no  easy  matter,  with  the  field  of  htmian  knowledge  expanding  at  f^uch 
a  remarkable  rate  as  it  is  at  present. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 

Th(>  New  International  lCncyclo]ia'dia.  .Second  Edition,  fulfills  every  requirement.  It  is 
the  busy  American's  best  libi-ai'v  of  universal  knowledge.  It  is  a  more  practical  question- 
answerer  tluiu  a  great  university.  It  is  at  your  service  with  the  knowledge  desired  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night — at  home,  in  the  office,  study,  school  or  college.  It  is  the  only 
authoritativ(>  encycloi)a>dia  that  is  up-to-date.  Its  nearest  <'ompetitor  is  six  years  old. 
Can  you  disregard  the  ti-einiMidous  hap|)enings  of  these  last  six  years'.'  lOmphaticallv.  NO  ! 

Price  to  be  Advanced  February  1st.   Order  Now 

Since  this  work  is  iiidispensahle  an<l  you  will  buy  it  ereniiKiHy.  by  all  moans  secure  it 
NOW  at  the  lowest  price  at  irhich  it  irill  he  sold.  The  tei^ms  of  payment  are  so  liberal 
'hat  they  present  no  obstacle  even  to  the  slenderest  purse. 

Write  for  the  Free  80-Page  Book.     It  tells  all  about  the  Encyclopanlia  and  the  easy 
way  to  get  it.     Fill  out  blank  space*  above  and  mail  the  slip  to 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Publishers,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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BONDS  S  6% 

We  offer  you  the  same  bonds  the 
Gov't  accepts  as  security  for  Postal 
Savings  Bank  Deposits.  Instead  of 
the  Postal  Bank's  27c  you  get  47( 
to  6%  fi-ee  from  income  tax.  Keep 
your  savings  safe.  Write  for  Book- 
let J,  "Bonds  of  Our  Country" — 
FREE. 

New  First  National  Bank 

Dept.  10  Columbus,  Ohio 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  December  31,  1915. 

G.   D.    MILNE,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 

terms  on  January  1,  1916,  at  the  office  of  the 

Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be  paid  by  the 

Bankers    Trust    Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  LIGHT  &  TRACTION  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND   NOTICE. 

The  'Board  of  Directors  of  tho  above  Company 
at  a  meeting  held  .laauary  4,  ]j916,  declared  a 
cash  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 
(1%%)  ou  the  Preferred  Stock;  a  cash  dividend 
of  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  (21^%)  on  the 
Common  Stock,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  (2y2)  shares  of  Common  Stock  on 
every  One  Hundred  (100)  shares  of  Common 
Stock  outstanding,   all  payable  February  1,   1916. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  January  15,  1916,  and  will  reopen  at  10 
a.    m.    on   February   1,    1916. 

C.    N.    JELLIFFE,    Secretary. 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

A  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the 
COMMON  stock  of  'his  Company  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31,  1915,  will  be  paid  January 
31  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  as  of  December 
31,   1915.  H.   D.   SHUTE.   Treasurer. 

New  York.  December  22.   1915. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Corporation  known  as  Henry  Romeike,  Inc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  directors  aud  transacting 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  Ik-- 
fore  the  meeting,  will  be  held  on  the  20th  day  of 
January,  1916,  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  office  of  the 
Corporation,  106-110  Seventh  avenue.  New  York 
City.  HENRY    ROMEIKE.    INC. 

Per  Albert   Romeike,   Secretary. 

LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    COMPANY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  31.  1915. 
The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Registered  5  per 
cent.  Bonds  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
pany will  close  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  January  17, 
1916,  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  said  bonds. 
due  February  1,  1916,  and  will  reopen  at  10 
o'clock    a.    m.,    February    2.    191(>. 

T.    T.    .ANDERSON,    Treasurer. 


Efficient   Living 

is  the  name  of  a  wonderful  book  just  off 
the  press.  Every  red-blooded  man,  from 
sixteen  to  sixty,  needs  this  book  as  it 
will  make  him  of  more  value  to  him- 
self, his  firm,  his  family  and  his  com- 
munity. 

Write  W.  W.  Ferrin,  119  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York,  and  learn  how  you  can 
get  this  book  free  of  all  charge. 


STEEL  AND  PROSPERITY 

At  the  beginning:  of  the  year,  our  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  in  a  highly  favor- 
able condition.  New  records  of  produc- 
tion have  been  made  at  the  mills,  which 
are  overwhelmed  with  orders.  The  out- 
put of  many  -of  them  is  sold  ahead  as 
far  as  September.  Never  before  since 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed  have 
prices  for  future  delivery  been  so  high, 
and  with  respect  to  many  products  the 
prices  at  which  sales  have  recently  been 
made  are  above  the  highest  figures  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  When  comparison 
with  the  prices  of  one  year  ago  is  made, 
it  is  seen  that  advances  have  been  as 
follows:  pig  iron,  about  40  per  cent, 
with  Bessemer  selling  at  $21  a  ton; 
billets,  60  per  cent;  bars,  75;  beams, 
80;  wire  nails,  40;  plates,  100.  Manu- 
facturing plants  have  been,  or  soon  will 
be,  enlarged  to  meet  the  pressing  de- 
mand, about  75  per  cent  of  which  is  for 
domestic  consumption.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  for  91  open-hearth  furnaces, 
whose  annual  capacity  would  be  4,265,- 
000  tons  of  ingots.  Production  at  pres- 
ent is  at  the  rate  of  41,000,000  tons  a 
year,  against  16,000,000  tons  one  year 
ago  and  35,000,000  in  the  year  (1912) 
of  largest  output  before  this  time. 

At  the  base  of  the  industry  the  pig 
iron  furnaces  have  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious records.  In  the  last  two  months  of 
1914  and  the  first  two  of  1915,  the  aver- 
age monthly  output  was  a  little  more 
than  1,500,000  tons.  But  the  product 
grew  until  last  October,  with  3,125,- 
491,  made  a  new  high  total.  Those  who 
thought  this  would  not  be  exceeded  were 
surprized  by  the  figures  shown  for  De- 
cember. In  that  month  3,203,322  tons 
were  made.  At  the  present  time  the  out- 
put is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  38,000,- 
000  tons  a  year,  which  is  nearly  5,000,- 
000  more  than  the  best  previous  an- 
nual total. 

Those  who  are  qualified  to  speak  of 
this  great  and  important  industry  agree 
in  saying  that  there  is  fair  promise  of 
continued  prosperity  thruout  the  com- 
ing twelve  months.  But  Judge  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  in 
a  published  statement,  has  given  a  few 
words  of  caution.  It  is  true,  he  says, 
that  demand  for  prompt  delivery  can- 
not be  supplied,  and  that  prices  could 
easily  be  increased,  altho  he  thinks 
some  of  them  are  high  enough.  Point- 
ing to  evidence  of  prosperity  thruout 
the  land,  he  fears  inflation  and  severe 
jolts  when  normal  conditions  are  re- 
stored. It  is  quite  plain  that  he  expects 


REPORT   OF  THE    CONDITION    OF 

THE   BANK   OF   AMERICA 

at    the    close   of   business   on   the   31st    day    of 
December,    1915: 

RESOURCES 
Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz.:    . 

Public    securities     (book    value, 

$623,949.07),     market    value..       $617,572.07 

Private    securities    (book    value, 

$4,357,420.84),     miarket    value     4,389,547.84 

Real    estate    owned 900,000.00 

Loans    and    discounts    secured    by 

bond    and    mortgages,     deed    or 

other    real    estate    collateral. . .  5,000.00 

Loans    and    discounts    secured    by 

other    collateral 19,237,103.55 

Loans,     discounts    and    bills    pur' 

chased  not  secured  by  culLiteral  10,338,430.53 

Overdrafts     30.45 

Due  from   trust  companies,   banks 

and    bankers 1,498,292.44 

•"iPt'cif    6,228,125.55 

United    States    legal    tender    and 

notes    of    national    banks 2,645,957.00 

Federal    reserve    notes 60,000.00 

Cash  items,   viz. : 

Exchanges  and  checks  for  next 
day's    clearings 18,419.252.52 

other   cash   items 523.740.50 

Customers'  liability  on  accept- 
ances (see  liabilities,  per  con- 
tra)               500,000.00 

other   assets,    viz. : 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books  at  close  qf  business  on 
above    date 127,728.83 

Total     $65,490,781.28 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock $1,500,000.00 

Surplus   on   market   value: 

Surplus    fund 6,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits 1,'>2,454.52 

Surplus  on  book  value 6,132,964.52 

Deposits: 
Due    New    York    State    savings 

banks    4,221,263.73 

Deposits    subject    to    check 22,012.225.07 

Demand    certificates    of    deposit  4,578.58 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding..         310,954.71 

Certified     checks 13,227,053.92 

Unpaid    dividends 210,289.00 

Due      trust      companies,      banks 

and    bankers  17,345,701.75 

Acceptances   of  drafts  payable   at 
a   future   date  or  authorized   by 
comnxTcial    letters    of    credit..         500,000.00 
other   liabilities,    viz.: 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  business 
'on    above    date 6.260.00 

Total     $65,490,781.28 
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RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Ur.  Leeds 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
Uehntqtce  of  tUe  photoplay,  taugbt  by  .Arthur  Leeds,  Editor, 
The  Photoplay  Adthoe.     ~h%page  catalogue  free. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Springrfield,  Mass. 


Be  a  Doctor  of 

Chiropractic 

These  Four  Intro- 
ductory Lesions 

FREE 

These  books  take 
you    through     this 
wonderful  science  from 
its  earliest  history  up  lo 
the  present  time.   They 
read    like    fiction,   yet 
they   are    true   as    gospel.        TTiou- 
sands  are  daily  being  cured  of  long 
standing     diseases     through    Chiro- 
practic.    30,000,000  Americans 
support     the    new    drugless    healing 
science  —  Spinal    Adjustment.      They 
prefer  it  to  drugs  or  surgery. 

Big  Opportunity  for  Ambitious  Men  and  Women 

A  profession  less  crowded  than  Law,  Medicine  or  Den- 
tistry. Large  demand  for  com- 
petent practitioners.  Resident 
and  Extension  (Home  Slodr) 
Courses.  Small  Expense. 
Easy  payment  plan.  We  fit  for 
State  Board  Requirements 
everywhere. 

Elbert  Hubbard's  Book 

FREE  for  a  Limited  Tim* 

li  you  write  at  once,  we  will  in- 
clude with  our  catalog:  and  intro- 
ductory lessons,  a  copy  of  the  late 
Elbrt  Hublard's  Book  "The 
New  Science. "     Send  a  post  card. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

Dept.  Nl.  421-427  So.  Ashland  Blvd.    Chicago 
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an  earlier  end  of  the  war  than  many 
others  can  foresee.  This  is  his  view 
because,  as  he  says,  the  war  can  yield 
little,  if  any,  benefit  to  any  one  of  the 
bellijarerents,  or  to  the  world  at  large, 
unless  it  be  "the  firm  establishment  of 
an  international  tribunal  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  international  differ- 
ences"; and  also  because  every  one  of 
the  warring-  nations  "is  starving  for 
both  men  and  money."  After  the  close 
of  the  war  our  business  men,  he  adds, 
will  be  confronted  by  new  conditions. 
The  belligerents  will  stop  buying  from 
us,  and  will  seek  to  sell  abroad  the 
products  of  cheap  labor.  Therefore  we 
must  meet  most  difficult  competition, 
unless  we  are  then  protected  by  an  ade- 
quate tariff  law.  He  also  sees  danger 
of  overproduction  and  of  undue  expan- 
sion of  credit,  and  says  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution. 

These  opinions  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment.  Men  prominent 
in  finance  assert  that  there  is  no  Un- 
sound expansion  in  banking.  Others  op- 
pose his  plea  for  tariff  protection,  say- 
ing that  such  competition  as  he  pre- 
dicts, if  it  should  come,  should  be  met 
by  greater  efficiency  here  and  new 
economies  of  production.  His  great  com- 
pany, on  account  of  its  prosperity,  has 
decided  to  increase  by  10  per  cent  on 
February  1  the  wages  of  more  than 
150,000  of  its  employees,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $12,000,000  a  year. 

Since  the  recent  sale  of  135,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, at  a  little  over  21  cents,  the  price 
of  this  metal  has  risen  to  24  cents  a 
pound.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  it 
was  between  13  and  14  cents.  Even 
higher  prices  are  expected.  The  price 
of  lead  is  advancing. 


PROMOTING   INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Some  months  ago  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  owing  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  Seamen's  Act, 
withdrew  from  the  trans-Pacific  trade 
and  decided  to  go  out  of  business.  To 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company  it  sold  five  large  ships,  for 
$5,250,000.  These  are  to  be  used  on 
the  Atlantic.  One  of  them,  the  "Si- 
beria," recently  arrived  at  New  York 
from  San  Francisco,  having  gone 
around  South  America.  This  ship  will 
enter  the  freight  sei-vice  between  New 
York  and  London. 

There  remained  in  the  company's 
possession  seven  smaller  ships  which 
have  been  engaged  in  trade  between 
our  West  coast  and  Central  America. 
These  have  now  been  purchased,  for 
$1,250,000,  by  the  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  the  company  re- 
cently formed  in  New  York,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,000,  to  promote  the 
trade  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  lands.  The 
Corporation  made  this  investment  with 
the  cooperation  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
a  house  for  a  long  time  prominent  in 
our  trade  with  South  America.  The 
ships  will  be  operated  under  the  direc- 
tion   of    this    firm.    In    April    last    the 


CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

54  WALL  STREET 

BRANCH:  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE 


Statement  of  Condition  at  Close  of  Business  Dec.  31,   1915 


RESOURCES 


Bonds  and  Mortgages 
Public  Securities, 

Market  Value 
Other  Securities, 

Market  Value 
Loans 

Real  Estate 
Accrued  Interest 
Customers'  Liability 

on   Acceptances 

(see  Liabilities  per 

Contra) 
Cash   on   Hand    and 

in  Banks 

Total 


$       429,893.70 

15,603,955.57 

33,056,986.74 

59,624,450.80 

1,385,168.23 

1.267,854.44 


1,000,000.00 

85,121,561.51 

$197,489,870.99 


UABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  $   3,000,000.00 

Surplus  15,000,000.00 

Undivided  ProfiU  2,502,200.45 

^Dividend  payable  Jan.  3,  1916, 
charged  to  Profit  and  Loss  and 
not    included    in    this    Statement. 

DeposiU  175,367,086.65 

Reserved  for  Taxes  144,308.76 

Accrued  Interest  356,715.44 

Secretary's  Checks  119,559.69 

Acceptzuices  1,000,000.00 


Total 


$197,489,870.99 


OFFICERS 

J.\ME.S   N.   WALLACE,   President 
E.   FRANCIS   HYDE,   Vice-President  DUDLEY  OLCOTT,  2d,  Vice-President 

GEORGE  W.   DAVISON,  Vice-President  FRANK   B.    SMIDT,  Vice-President 

MILTON    FERGUSON,    Secretary 
C.  P.   STALLKNECHT,  Asst.   Secretary  FREDERIC  J.  FULLER,  Asst.   Secretary 

OSCAR  L.  COLES,  Asst.  Secretary 


FORTY-SECOND  STREET  BRANCH 

F.   WM.    KNOLHOFF,   Branch    Manager  F.   J.   LEARY,   Assistant   Manager 

II.  ('.   HOLT,  Assistant  Secretary 


Mortgage  Bonds 
Netting 

These  Bonds  are  the  direct  obli- 
gation of  the  Company  and  are 
secured  by  the  deposit  with  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  as 
Trustee,  of  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved city  real  estate. 

Listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

THE  MORTGAGE-BOND  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits,  -   -   $2,500,000 

GEORGE  A.  HURD.  President 
55  Liberty  Street 
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What's  Coming? 

Babson's  investment  bulle- 
tin, which  is  just  off  the 
press,  carefully  analyzes 

"The  Outlook  for  1916" 

It  discusses  the  extraordinary  con- 
ditions of  the  stock  and  bond 
market  here  and  abroad. 

This  bulletin  is  of  vital  interest  to 
investors  and  bankers,  to  whom 
it  will  be  sent  free. 

Write  at  once  to  insure  getting  a  copy. 
Address    Z-Il    of  the 

Babson    Statistical   Organization 

Execucive  Offices  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

largest  Statiitlcaa  Organization  of  its  Character 

In  U.  S. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 


Always  in 
this  wrapper 


\Twn73f, 


Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 
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*'Instruciion  by  correspondence 
is  the  chee^st  and  best  wey 
{or  the  poor  man" 


iv<itm.~-^ 


Edison  is  Right!!! 

You  admit  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  are  a  good  thing.  You'd  take 
a    course     right     now     "if" — "except" — 

"If"  what?  If  you  weren't  so  "over- 
worked," with  such  "long  hours,"  or  had 
more  strength  and  energy  ? 

Wasn't  it  Edison  wiio  stayed  up  half  the 
night  to  educate  himself  in  spite  of  every 
handicap  you  could  ever  have  ? 

All  big  men  who  have  made  their  marlc  in 
the  world  had  x\\q  ambition — the  determination — 
to  improve  their  spare  time,  to  train  themselves 
for  big  work.  You,  too,  can  possess  power, 
money  and  happiness  if  you'll  only  make  the 
effort.     The  reward  is  great  —  it's  worth  it. 

Here's  all  we  ask  :  Merely  mail  this  coupon. 
Put  it  up  to  us  without  paying  or  promising. 
Let  us  send  you  the  details  of  others'  success 
through  the  I.  C.  S.,  and  then  decide.  Mark 
and  mail  this  coupon  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  E-1024  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  marl<  X 


F.LF.CTKICAI,  ENGIN'Nfl 
l-llectric  Litihting 
Electric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
niKCIIAMICAI.  ENGIN'NO 
Mechanical  Draftint; 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
CIVIL  I'.NGINEEKINO 
Snrvevln?  and  Blappln? 
MINE  KOltlC'N  AN!)  SUl'T. 
Metal  Mining 
SI'ATIO.NAlty  ENfilN'NO 
Marine   Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectunl  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural   Engineering 
■  ■M'MIIING  AM)  HEATI>G 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
l.flterin^  and  Sl^n  I'alnl*ir 
ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenog'pli.v  and  Typowrlfg 
Hieher  Accounting 
Railway  Accounting 
Commercial  La\v 
GOOD  ENG'll  tor  ET'?ONE 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 

agrk;uLture 

POULTRY 

Textile  Manufacturing 


Navigation 
Chemistry 
AUTOKIINNING 
Mot'rBoBtiliin'e 


Spanlih 

German 

French 

;^  Italian 


Name- 


Present  Occupation- 
Street  and  No 


City. 


_State_ 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


21th  Year 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 
For    detailed     in- 
formation address 

U.ofC.(IiiT.IH.).  Chicago.  III. 


Ultchin  Tomr 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  ITl-pase  book 

on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 

a  vital  and  int^piring  message  to  every  ambitious 

man.    FindOLtabout  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  law  ti  :iined  man.    Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

from  masi   13  cf  the  law  right  in  yurownhome. 

No  obligations.    The  book  ie  absolutely  FREE. 

n^i^iflk  nr^kilomr    now  while  we  are  making  a 

VrriM;  iUUdjr— special  reduced  price  oHer. 

American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 
2401    Mantiattan  Bld^^ Chicago,  illinoia 


twelve  ships  which  have  since  been  sol 
for  $6,500,000  were  valued  by  the  Pa 
cific  Mail  Company  at  $11,299,000 

The  seven  steamships  will  continue 
to  be  employed  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  will  remain  under  the 
American  flag.  If  they  had  been  sold 
for  service  elsewhere  and  vdthdrawn 
from  our  Pacific  coastvdse  trade,  Cen- 
tral American  ports  would  have  lost 
shipping  facilities  of  much  value  to 
them,  and  the  trade  connections  of  our 
Western  States  with  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  would  have  been 
severed.  This  would  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  its  effect  upon  our  commercial 
interests  and  might  have  checked  a 
growth  of  friendly  international  rela- 
tions which  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
transaction  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  it  is  a  good  beginning 
for  the  new  American  International 
Corporation. 


Sectional  Bookcases 


INVESTING   SMALL   AMOUNTS 

We  have  inquiries  from  those  who 
desire  to  invest  small  sums  from  time 
to  time,  safely,  in  stocks  or  bonds,  and 
who  ask  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  in- 
stalment plan.  There  are  several  trust- 
worthy houses  that  sell  bonds  and 
stocks  in  this  way,  taking  partial  pay- 
ments. We  see  no  reason  why  the  small 
investor  should  not  use  this  method, 
provided  that  he  selects  a  good  house 
and  marketable  securities  of  recognized 
soundness,  with  an  agreement  as  to  a 
settlement  if  something  unforeseen 
should  prevent  completion  of  the  in- 
stalments. The  investor  of  small 
amounts  should  also  know  that  bonds 
of  several  prominent  railway  com- 
panies, the  St.  Paul  and  Burlington, 
for  example,  and  of  other  great  cor- 
porations, are  now  sold  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  instead  of  $1000,  and  are 
offered  by  banking  and  brokerage 
firms. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
$2   per  share,   payable   January   15. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
coupons  from  4  per  cent  Collateral  Trust  Bonds, 
payable   January   1. 

The  Bank  of  America,  semi-annual,  14  per 
cent,    payable    January    3. 

Bank   of    New   York,   semi-annual,   8   per   cent,  j 
payable  on    and   after   January  3. 

German  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable   on   and   after   January   21. 

Importers  and  Traders  National  Bank,  12  per 
cent,  payable  January  3.  I 

Niagara  P^alls  Power  Company,  t"  per  share, 
payable  on  and   after   January   15. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  quarterly,  preferred, 
$1.51)  per  share;  common,  $1.25  per  share;  both 
payable  January   15. 

Atlantic  National  Bank,  semi-annual,  3  per 
cent,  payable  on  and  after  January  1. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  preferred,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent, 
payable  January  15  ;  common,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent,   payable   January   31. 

Union  Dime  Savings  Bank,  ZYi  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  on   and  after  January  20. 

Franklin  Savings  Bank,  3%  per  cent  per  an- 
num, payable  on  and  after  January   17. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  3  per  cent,  payable  Janu- 
ary  15. 

United  States  Realty  and  Improvement  Com- 
jDany,  Coupons  on  20-year  Debenture  5  per  cent 
bonds,   payable   January   3. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, common,  quarterly,  \^  per  cent,  payable 
January  31. 

American  Light  and  Traction  Company,  pre- 
ferred, 1^2  per  cent;  common,  2^4  per  cent, 
and  21/.  shares  of  common  stock  on  every  100 
shares  of  common  stock  outstanding ;  all  pay- 
able February   1. 


UILT  TO  EMOBR 


You  add 
sections 
as  needed 

'T^HE  pride  and 
pleasure  of 
owning  good  books 
is  the  more  en- 
hanced when  your 
library  is  tastefully 
housed  and  ade- 
quately protected. 

Globe-Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcases  offer  so 
many  handsome  styles  and  finishes  to  choose 
from  that  you  can  easily  match  your  other  fur- 
niture and  suit  your  own  ideas  of  the  artistic. 
As  extra  shelf  space  is  needed,  you  add  sec- 
tions to  match.  You  can  arrange — and  re-ar- 
range— them  quickly  at  will.  Fitted  with 
Patented  Dust  Proof  Felt  Strip  that  keeps  out 
dust  and  prevents  doors  slamming.  They  cost 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  and  are  built 
to  endure. 

Write  for  free  copies  of 
"The  World's  Best  Book.:" 
and  Catalog  No.  199 

i^incmnah  ! 

On  sale  ''y  more  than 
1000  ageuis. 

Branch  Stores  :  New  York. 

Chicago.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Cincinnati. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for^he 
W)iids  Best  Books 


Says  of 


1916  Acousticon 

W.  C.  Upham,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
writes  us— "Where  I  could  not  possibly  hear  a 
word  of  conversation,  with  the  ACOUSTICON  I 
heardistinctly.  Nopersonwhoishardofhearingshould 
fail  to  get  this  Instrument  if  possible  to  obtain  it." 
The  unstinted  praise  of  250,000  satisfied  customers 
and  many  letters  like  the  above  from  emment  phy- 
sicians lead  us  to  urge  you  and  every  deaf  person, 
entirtly  rt  our  risk,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  to 
give  the  1316  ACOUSTICON  a  thorough  tnai  in  your 
own  home,  absolutely  and  entirely 


NO 
DEPOSIT 


NO 
EXPENSE 


All  yon  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  yoti  are 
deaf  ami  will  try  the  ACOUSTICON.  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 
tM  A  D  M I M  fS  t  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
WAKNiriVi:  one  should  not  make  as  liberal  a 
■  trial  otter  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send 

money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deal  until  you  havo 

*"  The'  ACOUSTICON  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  yon  have  tried  in  the  past,  Bcnd  tor 
^our  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and  con- 
vince yourself— you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

GeneralAcousticCo.  1320  C?ndlerBldg.NewYork 

Toronto,  Ont.  Ottice,  Royal  Bank  BIdg. 


I-or36  \  earswe  have  been  paying  our  custom- 
eis  the  hig:hes(  returns  consisient  with  cun- 
servative  metiiods.  First  niorlgaee  loans  of 
$200  and  iipn  Iiich  we  can  recunniiend  alter  the 
tiiosl  thurougli  jiersonal  investigation.  IMease 
,4k  ior  Loan  List  No.  710.  $J5  Certilicaies 
,'i  Deposit  also  ior  saving:  investors. 


PERKINS   S-   CP.  Lav>rence.K^ns 
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InsMvance 

.  Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


FOR  A  YOUNG  MAN 
There  lies  before  me  a  letter  from  a 
young'  man  in  Idaho  who  tells  me  he  is 
twenty-three  years  old  and  would  like 
to  know  what  form  of  life  insurance 
he  should  take.  That  inquiry  is  rep- 
resentative of  scores  received  from 
young  men  during  the  past  year,  and 
I  marvel  that  they  have  missed  the  in- 
numerable army  of  expert  life  insur- 
ance solicitors  who  are  canvassing  this 
country  daily. 

A  young  man  should  endeavor  to 
carry  a  twenty-year  endowment  policy. 
That  form  combines  life  insurance  with 
savings.  If,  perchance,  he  requires  a 
greater  amount  of  protection  for  the 
money,  he  can  make  it  an  endowment 
for  a  longer  term — thirty-five  or  forty 
years.  In  one  of  the  standard  companies 
the  annual  rate  per  $1000  for  a  twenty- 
year  endowment  is  $44.55;  a  thirty-five- 
year  endowment  costs  $23.85;  a  forty- 
year  endowment,  $21.25.  An  ordinary 
life  policy  is  rated  at  $18  a  year  in  the 
same  company. 

Now,  the  ordinary  life  would  serve 
almost  as  well  if  its  holder  would  per- 
mit the  savings  made  out  of  his  pre- 
miums, inaccurately  called  dividends, 
to  accumulate.  Compound  interest,  a 
most  potent  factor,  would  perform  won- 
ders in  creating  a  small  capital  for 
him.  But  that's  the  weak  spot  in  the 
scheme.  He  will  not  persistently  permit 
his  dividends  to  remain.  It  is  easier  to 
pay  $15  premium  than  $18,  and  the 
accumulative  power  of  $3  during,  say, 
forty  years  is  lost'  and  the  principal  is 
dissipated.  A  dividend  of  16%  per  cent 
is  common  in  good  companies,  and  16% 
per  cent  of  $18  a  year  is  worth  in  forty 
years,  at  3^/2  per  cent,  $296.48.  Add 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  $520  to 
that,  and  we  have  an  endowment  of 
$816.48.  Charging  the  premiums  paid 
with  no  interest,  we  have  $816  ultimate 
cash  on  a  total  expenditure  of  $720. 


A.  H.  A.,  Morgan  Hill.  Cnlif.— I  im  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  Inter-State 
Business  Men's  Accident  Association  of 
I)es  Moines  Ranks  well  among  the  assess- 
ment accident  associations  of  its  class. 
They  are  numerous.  The  Illinois  Commer- 
cial Men's  Association  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Iowa  State  Traveling  :Men's  Association  of 
Des  Moines  are  prominent.  Their  premiums 
are  lower  than  those  of  the  stock  compa- 
nies for  two  principal  reasons :  they  don't 
employ  an  agency  staff,  each  member  act- 
ing in  that  capacity,  the  princii)al  expense 
being  for  a  secretary  and  clerical  force  at 
headquarters ;  and  as  compared  with  the 
contracts  issued  by  stock  companies,  the 
benefits  are  quite  restricted.  Every  man 
earning  a  salary,  having  a  faniilv  to 
support,  should  protect  himself  and  them 
by  carrying  b()th  life  and  accident  in- 
surance. 


''Mac  reports  that  your  advance  letters 
helped   him   open  these  new  accounts. 

"Good  work,  Mr.  Harris.  Keep  it  up.  And  stick  to  that 
classy  new  stationery  on  Construction  Bond.  We  want  the 
trade  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  us." 

And  now  in  your  line,  what  does  the  trade  think  of  ;»«— judging  you  by 
your  stationery  and — do  they  think  of  you  emugh''  If  you  want  to  "keep 
before  the  trade"  to  best  advantage.  Vt^^  after  them  with  letters — and  use  a 
striking  ietterheading  on  good,  substantial  Construction  Bond.  It  has  the 
feel  and  crackle  of  true  quality,  makes  the  right  kind  of  "first  impression," 
invites  confidence,  inspires  respect. 

For  Business  Stationery  Above  the  Average 
Specify  CONSTRUCTION  BOND 

You  can  get  such  stationery  in  your  locality.  In  214  of  the  principal  cities 
oi  North  America  there  are  responsible,  competent  printers  and  litho- 
graphers who  buy  Construction  Bond  direct  from  us  in  large  quantities  and 
carry  it  in  stock.  They  offer  you  prompt  service,  high  class  work  and 
unequalled  value  in  Construction  Bond  because  of  its  big  market  and  direct, 
economical  method  of  distribution. 


CONSTRUCTION 


White  and 
8  Colors 


BOND 


Envelopes 
to  Mntch 


You  can  identify  Construction  Bond  by  this  water 
mark,  known  everywhere  as  the  guaranty  of  high 
quality  and  good  value.  Let  us  send  you  the  names 
of  those  fifms  in  your  locality  who  produce  fine 
stationery  on  Construction  Bond.  Write  us  on 
your  business  letterhead  and  receive  free  our  Let- 
terhead Suggestions  and  Ideas  on  Sales  Letters. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co. 

Sales  Office:    1014  S.  Micbigao  Ave..  Chicago 


19  15 

Atlantic   Mutual   Insurance   Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51   Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation.     Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies 
Making  Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

(-'hartcrcd  by  tlie  State  of  Xew  '^'ork  in   I.'^4-'.  was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a 
similar  name.     The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and  part   of  its  capital,   to  the  extent 
of   $100,000,   was   used  with   consent   of   the   stockholders,   by  the   Atlantic   Mutual   Insur- 
ance Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two'  years, 
louring  its  existence  the  company   has   insured   property  to  the  value  of  .$27,964,578,109.00 

Received    premiums   thereon    to    the    extent    of 287,324,890.90 

Paid    losses    during    that    period 143,8^0,874.90 

Issued    certificates    of    profits    to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of   which    there    have   been    redeemed 83,81 1,450.00 

Leaving    outstanding   at    present    time (5,989,660.00 

Interest   paid    on    certificates   amounts   to 23,020,223.85 

On   December  31,   1914,  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted  to 14,101,674.46 

The   profits   of   the   company   revert   to   the   assured   and   are   divided   annually   upon 
the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year,   thereby   reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued    subject    to    dividends    of    interest    until 
ordered   to   be   redeemed,   in   accordance   with    the  charter. 

A.   .\.   RAVEN,  Chairman   of  the   Board 
CORXELIUS   ELDERT,  Pres.  CHARLES    E.    FAV.    .-d   Vice  Pres. 

WALTER    WOOD    PARSON'S.   Vice-Pres.  G.    STANTON   FLOVDTOXES,    Stc 
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I^afeesipeare  Contesit 

jfor  ^Imcrican  ^cJ)oolsi 


THE  year  1916  marks  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  WiUiam  Shakespeare,  the  man  who 
"was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time."  To  celebrate  his  greatness,  and  to  encourage  appreciation  of  his  art, 
various  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  will  hold  civic  celebrations.  The  New  York  City  Shake- 
speare Tercentenary  Celebration  Committee  says  that  "colleges,  social  settlements,  churches,  recreation  centers, 
playgrounds,  clubs,  public  schools,  parochial  schools,  private  schools,  dancing  schools,  art  schools,  Public  School 
Athletic  League,  gardens,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Masonic  lodges,  and  continuation  classes  in  department 
stores"  are  among  the  institutions  planning  to  take  part. 

To  aid  in  this  nation-wide  celebration  in  memory  of  the  great  poet.  The  Independent  will  publish  a  series 
of  eight  articles  concerning  Shakespeare,  his  times,  his  works,  and  his  relation  to  present-day  thought,  to  appear 
weekly  beginning  with  the  February  14th  number. 

Every  article  will  be  accompanied  by  a  hst  of  books  for  further  reading,  and  by  carefully  selected  illustra- 
tions. 

Every  article  wall  be  designed  to  aw^aken  interest  in  the  reading  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

The  author  of  the  series  is  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  English  in  New^  York  University,  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Enghsh  in  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City.  His  close  study  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  Elizabethari  period,  and  his  practical  experience  as  lecturer  and  teacher,  have  enabled  him  to  write 
a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  articles  equally  suitable  for  schools,  for  clubs  and  for  private  reading.- 

The  titles  of  the  eight  articles  are  as  follows : 

Number  i.     Shakespeare  the  Man:  A  resume  of  the  important  ure   for   Measure.   Troihis   and   Cressida,    Pericles. 

facts  in  Shakespeare's  biography  ;  and  an  analysis  Cymbeline,  The  Tempest,  and  A  Winter's  Tale. 

of  Shakespeare's  attitude  toward  life.  Vi,i-nK<»r  -      Qi-,oi.oc,^«o.-aV    t-^    ^a:         di  r    -n  j 

t  Aumoer  5.     bnakespeare  s    tragedies:    Flays   of    Romance   and 

Number  2.     Shakespeare's   England  :   The  conditions  of  life   in  War :  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  group  of 

Shakespeare's  times,  with  especial  reference  to  life  plays  including  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Titus  Androni- 

in   Stratford  and  in  London,  and  with  particular  cus,    Henry    VT,    Richard    11,    Richard    III,    King 

reference  to  Shakespeare's  plays.  John  and  Henry  VHI. 

Number  3.     Shakespeare's  Comedies  :  Plays  of  Fun  and  Fancy :  Number  6.     Shakespeare's   Tragedies  :    Plays  of   Character  and 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  group  of  plays  Deepest  Pathos  :  The  leading  characteristics  of  the 

including  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  The  Taming  of  group   of   plays   including  Julius   Caesar,    Hamlet, 

the  Shrew,  Henry  IV.  I  and  II.  The  Merry  Wives  Othello.   Macbeth,   King   Lear,   Antony   and   Cleo- 

of  Windsor.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Two  Gen-  patra,  Coriolanus,  and  Timon  of  Athens, 

tlemen    of    Verona,    and    A    Midsummer    Night's  Number  7.     Shakespeare's     Relation  to   Present-Day  Thought: 

Dream.  The  effect  of  Shakespeare  upon  the  drama  of  to- 

Number  4.     Shakespeare's   Comedies :    Plays  of   Joy   and   Con-  day,   upon   literature    in   general,   and    upon    daily 

templation  :   The  leading  characteristics  of  the  group  thought  and  action. 

of  plays  including  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Number  8.     Why   One   Should  Read   Shakespeare :   a  summary 

Ado   About    Nothing.    As    You    Like    It.    Twelfth  of  the  chief  points  of  value  to  be  gained  from  a 

Night,  Henry  V,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Meas-  reading  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Cl^c  3|nDcpenDcnt  ^tkt^  a  ^l^afec^pcarc  anntbetjeiarv  jHcDal 

The  Independent  ofifers  a  Shakespeare  Anniversary  Medal  for  the  best  essay  from  any  school  in  the  United 
States  on  the  life  and  works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Any  American  school,  private  or  public,  elementary  or 
secondary,  may  take  part  in  the  contest,  but  the  medal  cannot  be  awarded  unless  ten  pupils  at  least  compete  from 
that  school.  Each  competitor  must  complete  an  original  essay  of  from  500  to  2500  words  and  hand  it  in  to-  the 
judges  by  May  5. 

In  case  of  elementary  schools  the  school  authorities  shall  select  three  judges  from  among  the  faculty,  pupils 
or  outsiders  (including  no  contestants).  In  case  of  secondary  schools  the  contestants  themselves  may  g^t  together 
and  select  any  three  judges  they  may  choose  except  a  contestant. 

This  contest  is  open  free  to  all  schools  and  a  subscription  to  The  Independent  is  not  obligatory.  If  1000  schools 
take  part  in  this  contest,  1000  medals  will  be  awarded.  Your  school  does  not  have  to  compete  w'ith  any  other  school. 

THE   INDEPENDENT   SHAKESPEARE   CONTEST   DEPARTMENT,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York: 
We  wish  to  enter  The  Independent  Shakespeare  Contest  for  American  Schools.     Please  send  full  details. 

Signed 

School 

City    and    State ...    
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A     CORRECTION 

In  the  issue  for  November  22,  1915, 
The  Independent  published  an  inter- 
view with  Yuan  Shih-kai,  then  Presi- 
dent of  China  and  now  Chinese  Em- 
peror-elect. We  have  since  been  in- 
formed by  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  that  the  interview  never 
took  place.  Dr.  Koo  transmits  to  us  a 
cablegram  from  the  Department  of 
Ceremonies  of  the  Chinese  Government 
in  which  the  following  statement  is 
made: 

Indepondont  pubished  on  November  22 
copyright  article  7)urporting  to  be  state^ 
ineut  made  by  Yuan  Shih-kai  at  interview 
alleged  to  have  been  given  to  one  Carl 
von  Resslingcr  at  whioh  interview  Presi- 
dent is  represented  to  have  given  categor- 
ical replies  to  series  of  questions  submitted 
on  behalf  of  Independent  by  his  personal 
secretaries  Honorable  Li-Chi-Tung  and 
I>ieutenant-CoIonel  Semplee.  You  will  state 
on  authority  of  President  Yuan  Shih-kai 
that  no  such  interview  was  ever  given,  that 
no  such  person  as  Resslinger  is  known  in 
Peking,  that  no  questions  were  ever  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  Independent,  that  no 
sucli  persons  as  Li-Chi-Tung  and  Semplee 
are  known  in  Peking;  whole  article  is  mal- 
evolent fabrication. 

The  interview  came  to  the  office  of 
The  Independent  thru  a  channel  in  this 
country  which  we  have  had  no  reason 
in  the  past  to  regard  as  unreliable;  and 
came  with  every  appearance  of  authen- 
ticity. It  is  the  same  channel  thru 
which  was  secured  the  first  inter\Tew 
with  Yuan   Shih-kai,  published  in  The 
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Independent  for  July  26,  1915.  The 
genuineness  of  that  interview  has 
never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  ques- 
tioned. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  categorical 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, The  Independent  can  only  ex- 
press its  deep  and  sincere  regret  that 
the  alleged  interview  should  have  been 
made  public  thru  its  pages. — The  Ed- 
itor. 


From  the  picture  entitled  "Pacifists 
at  Play,"  on  page  47  of  The  Independ- 
ent for  January  10,  1916,  the  credit 
line  was  accidentally  omitted.  The  pic- 
ture is  copyrighted  by  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  New  York, 

THE    NEW    PLAYS 

The  Weavers.  Wonderfully  effective 
presentation  of  Ilauptmann's  grim,  gray 
drama  of  capitalistic  oppression  and  indus- 
trial revolution.  Unrelieved  tragedy  in- 
fused with  power  of  conviction  that  stirs 
and  stimulates.  (Garden.) 

Bunny.  Melodi'amatic  farce  and  roman- 
tic fantasy,  wistful  charm  and  robust  hu- 
mor, brisk  action  and  quiet  pathos,  com- 
bined with  rare  dramatic  skill.  No  more 
delightful  entertainment  will  you  find  in  a 
twelvemonth.    (I^udson.) 

Ruf/gles  of  Red  Gap.  Adaptation  of  one 
of  Harry  Leon  Wilson's  stories.  F^nglisli 
butler  and  two  noble  lords  in  Far-western 
"high  society."  Fair  to  middling  farce — 
foolisli,  funny.  (Fulton.) 

Major  Barbara,  one  of  oin-  "only  living 
Shakespeare's"  poorest  plays,  which  is  in 
no  sense  saying  that  anything  that  Bernard 
Shaw  wi-ites  is  inferior  to  the  products  of 
Dther  playwrights.  Grace  George  and  com- 
pany render  it  most  effectively.  (Play- 
liouse.) 

Cock  o'  the  Walk  gives  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  a  chance  to  use  the  coming  Shakes- 
I)eare  Tercentenary  as  the  theme  and  to 
provide  a  suitable  role  for  Otis  Skinner's 
s\nipathetic  voice  and  irresistible  swagger. 
(Cohan.) 

The  Devil's  Garden — a  book  dramatized, 
liadly  constructed  and  over-emotional,  but 
well  staged  and  at  times  very  well  acte<l. 
On  the  whole  the  play  drags.   (Harris.) 

The  Wanhinf/lon  Square  Players  present 
four  one-act  plays :  pantomime,  farce,  war 
play — of  a  new  sort — and  delightful  whim- 
sicality. "The  Roadhouse  in  Arden."  Orig- 
inal acting  and  artistic  stage  settings. 
(Bandbox.) 

The  Pride  of  Race,  starring  Robert  Hil- 
liard.  A  harrowing  negro  problem  play,  full 
of  melodramatic  situations,  admirablv  act- 
ed.  (Maxine  Elliott.) 

Sadie  Lore  is  one  of  those  matrimonial 
farces  in  which  clever  lines,  funny  situa- 
tions aiul  some  very  good  acting  are  sjioiled 
bv  the  vulgarity  of  the  whole  idea. 
(Gaiety.) 

Hip!  Hip!  Jfooray!  There  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  in  the  I'liited  States  like  the  Hip- 
jtodrome.  and  tliis  year's  show  beats  all 
previous  successes  in  variety  and  magnifi- 
cence. A  skating  ballet  is  a  novel  attrac- 
tion.   (Hippodrome.) 

E.  H.  Sothern.  in  his  revival  of  Lord 
Dundreary,  which  made  his  father  famous, 
jiresents  a  wonderful  characterization  of  a 
caricature.  This  generation  will  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  the  last.  He  has  followed  it  with 
an  able  revival  of  that  sentimental  an- 
tiquity David  Oarrick.  (Booth.) 
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EVERY   SUPERIORITY 

of  the  Packard  T'win.Six  has  been 
Verified  at  the  Hands  of  Owners 

WITH  the  production  schedule  now  fully  met,  new  cars 
each  day  are  shattering  all  automobile  traditions.  flOn 
road,  boulevard,  track  and  mountain  trail  the  twelve-cylinder 
motor  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  eventual  power  for  every 
particular  service.  Q  It  throttles  down  to  tlie  lowest  pace  or 
swings  away  to  racing  speed  with  such  amazing  ease  that 
passengers  are  unaware  of  change.  ^  A  new  thrill  awaits 
you,  a  new  experience  in  luxurious  travel,  in  your  first 
Packard  Twin  -  Six   demonstration.      Arrange  for  it  now. 

PACKARD   MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY,    DETROIT 

Builders,    also,    of  PACKARD    Chainless   Motor    Trucks 


Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 
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SHALL  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROTECT  ITS  CITIZENS  ? 


SIXTEEN  American  citizens,  traveling  peaceably 
upon  their  legitimate  business  in  Northern  Mex- 
ico, have  been  murdered.  It  is  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  that  they 
were  killed  because  they  were  Americans. 

What  will  the  United  States  do  about  it? 

The  President  promptly  sent  a  demand  to  General 
Carranza  for  the  "immediate  and  efficient  pursuit,  cap- 
ture and  punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  dastard- 
ly crime."  This  is  well,  but  what  reason  is  there  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  he  effective?  What  reason  to  believe 
that  Carranza  can  accomplish  what  we  demand? 

Mr,  Lansing  declares  that  these  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  by  bands  operating  under  the  orders  of 
General  Villa  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy 
publicly  announced  recently  by  him.  Seiior  Carranza  is 
the  de  facto  ruler  of  Mexico;  the  United  States  has 
formally  recognized  him  as  such.  Villa  and  his  lawless 
supporters  offer  the  chief  challenge  to  the  completeness 
of  his  rule.  Obviously  Carranza  would  not  permit  Villa 
to  flout  his  authority  and  terrorize  Northern  Mdxico  if 
he  could  help  it.  If  Carranza  cannot  suppress  Villa  for 
his  own  sake,  what  likelihood  that  he  can  do  so  for  ours? 

General  Carranza  has  already  exprest  his  purpose  to 
punish  the  murderers.  The  method  he  proposes  to  adopt 
is  that  of  declaring  the  offenders,  when  he  can  ascertain 
who  they  are,  to  be  outlaws  and  authorizing  any  citizen 
to  arrest  them  without  warrant  and  execute  them  with- 
out formality.  This  is  not  a  civilized  method  of  proce- 
dure. It  may  possibly  secure  the  death  of  the  guilty  per- 
sons, but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  result  in  the  death  of 
innocent  persons.  It  is  not  the  application  of  govern- 
mental authority ;  it  is  a  confession  of  governmental  im- 
potence and  an  invitation  to  anarchy.  It  furnishes  a  sig- 
nificant commentary  on  the  inability  of  General  Car- 
ranza's  administration  to  execute  the  primary  function 
of  government. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  punishing  the  murder- 
ers. The  future  must  be  secured  and  safety  guaranteed 
to  American  citizens  who  have  good  and  legitimate  rea- 
sons for  living  and  traveling  in  Mexico.  The  President's 
keen  regret  that  the  murdered  Americans  did  not  heed 
the  Administration's  specific  warnings  to  stay  out  of 
the  disturbed  parts  of  Mexico  is  an  unsatisfactory  com- 
ment on  the  existing  situation.  It  implies  an  evasion  of 
our  national  duty  to  protect  American  citizens  in  their 
unquestioned  rights  parallel  to  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  other  Democratic  leaders,  which  we  discuss 
elsewhere  in  these  pages,  that  Americans  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  traveling  upon  belligerent-owned  merchant 
ships.  It  puts  the  issue  squarely  before  the  American 
people:  Shall  the  United  States  protect  its  citizens? 


This  is  a  primary  duty  of  governments.  The  citizen  of 
a  nation  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  government 
unless  he  is  engaged  in  some  unneutral  or  other  act  that 
by  its  very  nature  relieves  his  government  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  him.  The  responsibility  is 
one  which  the  government  may  not  ignore  without  dis- 
honor. 

The  United  States  must  protect  its  citizens  in  Mex- 
ico. If  it  can  do  so  effectively  by  requiring  the  Mexican 
Government  to  afford  the  necessary  protection,  well  and 
good.  If  the  Mexican  Government  cannot  afford  the 
protection,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  do  it  itself.  An  example  of  the  way  in  which 
protection  can  be  given  is  provided  by  the  Allied 
march  to  Peking.  In  1900  the  lives  of  foreigners  in  the 
Chinese  capital  were  in  grave  danger  from  the  Boxer 
revolutionaries.  The  Chinese  Government  was  impotent. 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  Germany,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  sent  armed  forces  to  Peking  and  rescued  their 
imperiled  nationals.  Subsequently  the  allied  forces  with- 
drew and  left  Chinese  sovereignty  unimpaired. 

The  march  to  Peking  suggests  the  course  we  ought 
to  follow  now.  But  in  the  present  instance  we  should  act 
alone;  it  is  American  citizens  that  have  been  killed, 
American  citizens  primarily  whose  future  security  must 
be  assured. 

UNLESS  within  a  very  brief  time  Carranza  shows 
himself  able  to  comply  with  our  demand  to  punish 
the  murderers  and  to  provide  guarantees  for  the  future, 
the  President  should  send  armed  forces  into  Northern 
Mexico.  Those  forces  should  demand  and  secure  the  full 
punishment  of  the  murderers  of  Chihuahua.  They  should 
establish  conditions  of  peace  and  order  under  which 
Americans  may  live  and  travel  and  pursue  their  occu- 
pations in  safety  and  tranquillity. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  should  inform  the 
de  facto  ruler  of  Mexico  that  we  have  absolutely  no 
purpose  of  aggression  against  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Mexico.  He  should  assure  Seiior  Carranza  that 
when  the  guilty  have  been  punished  and  the  security  of 
Americans  in  Northern  Mexico  has  been  assured,  the 
American  forces  will  be  withdrawn  and  the  Mexican 
Government  left  in  complete  and  peaceful  possession  of 
the  pacified  region. 

Our  course  in  returning  to  China  the  indemnity  re- 
ceived for  the  killing  of  American  citizens  during  the 
Boxer  rebellion  is  an  example  of  the  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness and  international  friendliness  in  which  the  United 
States  can  carry  out  a  project  of  this  kind.  In  that  spirit 
we  should  act  again.  But  we  should  act  with  a  full  de- 
termination that  the  rights  of  Americans  shall  be  re- 
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spected  and  a  sincere  purpose  to  invoke  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  those  rights  whenever  and 
wherever  they  are  violated. 


PREPAREDNESS  BETTER  THAN  PREPARATION 

NOW  that  we  are  being  urged  to  increase  our  mili- 
tary efficiency  it  is  time  to  examine  closely  what  is 
the  basis  of  such  efficiency  as  is  shown  in  this  war. 
Germany  is  most  frequently  referred  to  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  preparedness,  but  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  this  preparedness  consists  in 
putting  down  concrete  foundations  secretly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  fortress  to  be  bombarded  some  years  later, 
in  laying  up  a  stock  of  shells  enough  to  last  thru  the 
war,  and  in  having  an  envelope  containing  plans  for  all 
emergencies  in  the  right-hand  pigeonhole  of  von 
Moltke's  desk.  The  concrete  gun-bed  legend  was  exploded 
long  ago,  and,  while  the  Germans  undoubtedly  g.ained  an 
advantage  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  by  having  abun- 
dant supplies  of  munitions  ready  for  instant  use  and 
their  campaign  plans  well  worked  out  in  advance,  yet 
these  advantages  were  quickly  lost  and  do  not  account 
for  the  continued  success  of  the  Germans,  which  is  more 
remarkable  than  their  initial  gains. 

What  we  need  to  understand  is  not  how  the  Germans 
got  within  sight  of  Paris  within  a  month  after  the  war 
began,  but  how  they  are  able  to  get  within  sight  of  Riga 
and  Salonica  and  Bagdad  eighteen  months  after.  The 
expenditure  of  shells  has  been  vastly  gi'eater  than  even 
the  Germans  calculated,  but  their  supply  has  not  been 
exhausted  because,  as  Lloyd  George  says,  they  were 
turning  out  last  May  nearly  250,000  high  explosive  shells 
a  day,  while  the  British  were  able  to  turn  out  only  2500. 
This  was  accomplished  by  converting  all  sorts  of  fac- 
tories to  provide  for  the  army.  Russia  could  not  do  this 
because  she  did  not  have  the  factories.  England  was  slow 
in  doing  it  because  of  the  inflexibility  of  her  industrial 
system  and  her  national  temperament. 

The  war  now  is  being  fought  largely  with  new  weap- 
ons of  offense  and  defense  and  according  to  new  tactics. 
In  the  introduction  of  innovations  Germany  has  led  and 
her  enemies  have  imitated.  We  may  explain  the  failure 
of  the  French  and  English  to  make  first  use  of  novel 
weapons  like  streams  of  fire  and  asphyxiating  gases  as 
due  to  moral  scruples,  but  that  does  not  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  were  ahead  of  them  in  realizing 
the  full  value  of  such  things  as  high  explosives,  machine 
guns  and  entrenchments. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  German  plans  have  gone 
agley  as  often  as  those  of  the  Allies,  but  the  Germans 
have  been  quicker  at  devising  new  ones  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  Baffled  on  one  front,  they  have 
turned  to  another  and  struck  first,  too.  The  gold 
stored  in  the  war  chest  of  Spandau  castle  for  use  in  a 
future  war  was  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
enormous  expenditure  required,  but  the  reorganization 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  system  of  the  country  has 
enabled  Germany  to  stand  the  unanticipated  strain  with 
surprizing  equanimity.  The  food  supply  of  Germany  was 
known  to  be  inadequate  to  such  a  long  siege,  but  by  care- 
fully regulated  distribution  famine  has  been  avoided. 

In  short,  the  resources  of  the  Allies  are  vastly  greater, 
but  in  resourcefulness  the  Germans  have  shown  them- 
selves superior.  No  preparations  can  be  adequate  for  a 
war  like  this ;  the  chief  security  is  a  high  state  of  pre- 
paredness. 


The. lesson  for  America  is  obvious  and  encouraging. 
Our  wealth  and  our  workshops  are  our  greatest  defense. 
A  million  men  in  arms  would  not  alone  suffice  to  protect 
our  country.  Russia  had  six  million  and  she  was  defeat- 
ed. Doubtless  we  should  have  an  army  and  navy  strong 
enough  to  meet  a  first  attack  of  any  probable  force.  Our 
coast  batteries  should,  we  admit,  have  enough  shells  on 
hand  to  last  them  longer  than  fifteen  minutes.  But  the 
important  thing  is  to  have  back  of  this  a  well  educated 
and  adaptable  people,  with  men  in  authority  who  can 
organize  and  direct  the  resources  of  the  nation  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 


A  PAN-PACIFIC   CONFERENCE 

WAR  will  cease  when  the  causes  of  war  are  appre- 
hended and  removed.  The  chief  way  of  ap- 
prehending and  removing  the  causes  of  war  are  first  to 
agree  on  what  they  are  and  then  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Agreement  results  from  deliberation  based  on  the  ex- 
change of  views.  The  exchange  of  views  can  best  be 
carried  on  in  a  conference  where  representatives  of  the 
parties  meet  in  personal  contact. 

These  truths  are  elementary.  But  they  show  why  con- 
ferences in  the  long  run  have  the  precedence  over  courts 
in  maintaining  the  peace,  for  legislative  bodies  tend  to 
prevent  the  issue  from  arising,  whereas  courts  can  only 
remedy  the  issue  after  it  has  already  arisen  and  the  bad 
feeling  has  been  engendered.  Arbitration,  therefore,  is 
neither  the  only  nor  usually  the  best  way  of  preserving 
the  peace. 

Take  the  present  war,  for  instance.  Serbia  appealed 
to  The  Hague  court,  but  the  proposition  was  not  even 
considered  in  the  various  chancellories  of  the  great  pow- 
ers. Will  not  the  verdict  of  history,  however,  in  appor- 
tioning the  blame,  almost  absolve  Europe  in  her  refusal 
to  resort  to  arbitration  after  the  crisis  arose,  and  rather 
find  all  nations  guilty  for  not  making  a  determined  at- 
tempt in  times  of  peace  to  assemble  together  and  thresh 
out  their  differences  and  thus  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
durable  peace? 

Accordingly  we  give  hearty  welcome  to  the  suggestion 
that  has  come  from  several  quarters  of  late  that  a  Pan- 
Pacific  conference  be  held  in  the  near  future  where  the 
great  nations  with  vital  interests  on  the  Pacific  can  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  settling  if  pos- 
sible the  common  problems  that  confront  them.  These 
nations  would  certainly  include  Japan,  China,  England, 
Russia,  France  and  the  United  States.  Whether  Siam, 
Holland,  Germany  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Latin- American 
republics  should  be  included  is  a  detail  of  not  supreme 
importance.  Ex-President  Eliot  suggests  that  the  con- 
ference be  held  in  Honolulu  early  this  summer,  but  prob- 
ably that  will  be  found  to  be  too  soon,  for  the  nations 
will  doubtless  find  it  impossible  to  come  until  the  war  in 
Europe  ends. 

Next  to  Europe,  the  Far  East  furnishes  the  great- 
est issues  now  confronting  world  statesmanship.  The 
issues  of  Pan-America  are  nothing  to  compare  with 
them.  The  sooner,  therefore,  the  nations  seriously  and 
jointly  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  whole  Asiatic 
question,  the  more  likelihood  is  there  that  it  will  be  set- 
tled by  law  rather  than  by  war. 

It  is  vital,  however,  that  any  Pan-Pacific  congress 
that  expects  to  bring  about  large  results  must  be  strict- 
ly official  in  character.  Pacific  problems  can  of  course 
be  discussed — and  with  profit — by  all  sorts  and  condi- 
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tions  of  private  gatherings — but  if  any  solution  of  them 
is  wanted,  they  must  be  taken  up  by  the  governments 
themselves,  who  alone  can  act  in  the  premises. 

Let  President  Wilson,  therefore,  initiate  the  move- 
ment for  a  Pan-Pacific  conference.  Within  a  few  days 
he  has  proposed  a  Pan-American  policy  that  if  carried 
out  will  prove  the  most  important  act  of  New  World 
statesmanship  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  He  has  now  the  opportunity  to  do  an  even 
greater  service  for  the  world. 


THE  PROGRESSIVES    PROPOSE    AMALGA- 
MATION 

UNLESS  all  signs  fail  or  some  one  makes  a  blunder 
later,  the  Republicans  and  the  Progressives  will 
enter  the  Presidential  campaign  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  Progressives  have  made  the  first  move  toward 
union.  They  have  arranged  their  national  convention  for 
the  same  date  and  place  as  that  of  the  Republicans — 
Chicago,  June  7. 

This  step  has  been  taken  with  the  frankly  exprest 
hope  that  the  two  conventions  will  nominate  the  same 
candidate  and  write  the  same  principles  into  their  plat- 
forms. Nothing  but  a  possible  short-sighted  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  meet  these  over- 
tures in  ungrudging  spirit  could  now  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  complete  and  harmonious  readjustment  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  groups.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  Progressives  may  yet  do  something  themselves 
to  make  the  amalgamation  difficult ;  but  they  have  begun 
well.  If  they  go  on  in  the  same  spirit  the  Republicans 
must  meet  them  or  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinued lack  of  harmony. 

The  Progressive  committee  announced  the  continued 
allegiance  of  their  party  to  the  following  principles : 

A  broader  nationalism; 

Regulation  rather  than  disruption  of  efficient  business 
organizations,  behavior  and  not  size  being-  the  test; 

A  permanent,   non-partisan,   scientific   tariff  commission; 

Revision  of  the  tariff  to  fit  war  conditions  and  for  the 
protection  of  new  industries  introduced  as  a  result  of  the 
war; 

Equal  suffrage; 

Dethronement  of  the  invisible  government; 

An  adequate  merchant  marine. 

To  these  old  planks,  with  their  slight  modification  to 
fit  the  times,  the  Progressives  add  two  new  ones  grow- 
ing out  of  present  conditions: 

Complete  preparedness,  not  only  military,  but  economic; 
a  preparedness  that  will  unify  American  citizenship  and 
create  a   renewed   loyalty ; 

"The  faith  of  our  forefathers  which  made  the  American 
flag  the  sufficient  protection  of  an  American  citizen  around 
the  world." 

The  declaration  of  the  committee  closed  with  the 
statement:  "In  this  turning  point  in  world  history  we 
will  not  stick  on  details ;  we  will  lay  aside  partisanship 
and  prejudice.  But  we  will  never  surrender  those  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  stand  and  have  stood.  We  will  follow 
only  a  leader  who  we  know  stands  for  them  and  is  able 
to  put  them  through." 

This  was  interpreted  by  some  of  the  leaders,  notably 
Mr.  Perkins,  as  not  necessarily  meaning  an  insistence 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  nominee,  tho  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  the  thought  of  many,  not  only 
among  Progressives  but  among  Republicans,  is  turning 
in  his  direction. 

The  impulse  toward  amalgamation  evidenced  by  this 
action  of  the  Progressives  is  a  good  thing.  The  Ameri- 


can people  do  not  want  or  know  what  to  do  with  more 
than  two  great  political  parties. 


PRESIDENTIAL    TERMS   AND   PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATIONS 

IT  is  a  very  interesting  letter  from  the  pen  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  written  a  month  before  his  inauguration 
that  the  New  York  World  has  just  made  public.  It  raises 
several  important  questions. 

In  the  letter  Mr.  Wilson  declares  his  opposition  to  the 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  limitation  of  the  President 
to  a  single  term  of  office.  It  was  written  to  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
probably  put  a  quietus  upon  the  movement  then  going 
on  in  Congress  for  a  constitutional  amendment  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Wilson's  arguments  against  the  proposal 
are  convincing.  He  first  declares  his  cheerful  readiness 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  his  party  and  the  public  as 
to  his  candidacy  for  a  second  term,  and  pledges  himself 
"to  resort  to  nothing  but  public  opinion  to  decide  that 
question."  He  then  proceeds: 

The  President  ought  to  be  absolutely  deprived  of  every 
other  means  of  deciding  it. 

And  yet,  if  he  is  deprived  of  every  other  means  of  decid- 
ing the  question,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  for  a  con- 
stitutional limitation  to  a  single  term?  The  argument  is 
not  that  it  is  clearly  known  now  just  how  long  each  Presi- 
dent should  remain  in  office.  Four  years  is  too  long  a  term 
for  a  President  who  is  not  the  true  spokesman  of  the  people, 
who  is  imposed  upon  and  does  not  lead.  It  is  too  short  a 
term  for  a  President  who  is  doing  or  attempting  a  great 
work  of  reform  and  who  has  not  had  time  to  finish  it. 

To  change  the  term  to  six  years  would  be  to  increase  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  too  long,  without  any  assurance  that 
it  would,  in  happy  cases,  be  long  enough.  A  fixed  constitu- 
tional limitation  to  a  single  term  of  office  is  highly  arbi- 
trary and   unsatisfactory  from  every  point  of  view. 

Put  the  present  customary  limitation  of  two  terms  into 
the  Constitution,  if  you  do  not  trust  the  people  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  make  it  two  terms  (not  one,  because  four 
years  is  often  too  long),  and  give  the  President  a  chance 
to  win  the  full  service  by  proving  himself  fit  for  it. 

As  things  stand  now  the  people  might  more  likely  be 
cheated  than  served  by  further  limitations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's eligibility. 

We  singularly  belie  our  own  principles  by  seeking  to  de- 
termine by  fixed  constitutional  provision  what  the  people 
shall  determine  for  themselves  and  are  perfectly  competent 
to  determine  for  themselves.  We  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  whole 
theory  of  popular  government. 

I  believe  that  we  should  fatally  embarrass  ourselves  if 
we  made  the  constitutional  change  pro:  osed.  If  we  want  our 
Presidents  to  fight  our  battles  for  us,  we  should  give  them 
the  means,  the  legitimate  means,  the  means  their  opponents 
will  always  have.  Strip  them  of  everything  else  but  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  people,  but  leave  them  that;  suffer 
them  to  be  leaders;  absolutely  prevent  them  from  being 
bosses. 

With  this  statement  of  the  case  The  Independent  is 
in  hearty  accord.  The  people  are  to  be  trusted.  They  can 
be  trusted  just  as  well  to  decide  whether  they  want  to 
reelect  a  President  as  to  determine  whether  they  want 
to  elect  him  in  the  first  place.  The  people  in  this  matter 
do  not  need  to  be  protected  against  themselves. 

But  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  does  not  agree  with  the 
platform  of  his  party  upon  which  he  ran  for  office.  That 
document  declared: 

We  favor  a  single  Presidential  term,  and  to  that  end 
urge  the  adontion  of  an  amend-nent  to  the  Constitution 
making  the  President  of  the  United  States  ineliarible  for 
reelection,  and  wc  pledge  the  couUdate  of  thu^  convention 
to  this  principle. 
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Can  a  party  convention  pledge  the  candidate  it  nomi- 
nates to  any  policy  or  principle?  Obviously  President 
Wilson  does  not  believe  that  it  can.  For  he  refused  to 
hold  himself  bound  by  the  categorical  pledge  of  his  party 
associates.  He  took  a  position  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  one  to  which  they  sought  to  bind  him,  and  induced 
Congress  to  accept  his  view  rather  than  theirs.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, in  view  of  his  complete  disagreement  with 
this  plank  in  the  platform  of  his  party,  that  President 
Wilson  did  not  either  make  a  protest  while  the  conven- 
tion was  still  in  session  or  announce  his  dissent  publicly 
when  the  matter  came  up  in  Congress.  The  President 
ought  to  be  frank  with  the  people  on  a  matter  of  such 
fundamental  importance. 

On  the  question  of  his  right  to  dissent  from  the  view 
of  the  convention,  however,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson. 
A  nominating  convention  should  have  no  power  to  bind 
its  nominee  to  every  last  pronouncement  of  the  platform 
it  has  drawn  up.  As  a  matter  of  actuality  it  has  no  such 
power,  and  most  candidates  are  wont  to  recognize,  with- 
out any  particular  blowing  of  trumpets,  the  fact  that  it 
has  not. 

But  the  matter  goes  deeper  than  that.  There  ought  to 

be  no  such  thing  as  a  nominating  convention.  Again  Mr. 

Wilson  is  right,  for  in  his  letter  he  said: 

There  ought  never  be  another  Presidential  nominating 
convention  and  there  need  never  be  another.  Several  of  the 
states  have  successfully  solved  that  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  their  Governors,  and  Federal  law  can  solve 
it  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  Presidents. 
The  nominations  should  be  made  directly  by  the  people  at 
the  polls. 

He  further  declared  that  "conventions  should  deter- 
mine nothing  but  party  platforms  and  should  be  made 
up  of  the  men  who  would  be  expected,  if  elected,  to  carry 
those  platforms  into  effect." 

This  is  all  perfectly  sound  doctrine.  But  why  has  not 
Mr.  Wilson  urged  upon  Congress  action  along  these 
lines  ?  Three  years  ago  he  was  confident  that  the  change 
would  surely  come.  For  he  said,  "I  think  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  that  will  be  done  within  the  next  four 
years."  But  what  has  he  done  to  bring  about  the  change 
he  advocates? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  reforms  in  our  political 
machinery  that  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  the  name  of 
popular  government.  President  Wilson  ought  to  have  in- 
cluded the  Presidential  primary  among  the  measures  be- 
hind which  he  put  the  effective  weight  of  his  power  and 
influence. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  ACHIEVED 

FOR  over  fifteen  years  a  campaign  for  religious  lib- 
erty has  been  going  on  in  three  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics. 

In  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Peru  no  public  worship  was 
allowed  except  in  the  established  Catholic  Church,  and 
no  marriages  could  be  contracted  except  under  Catholic 
forms.  Several  years  ago  these  restrictions  were  re- 
moved in  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  and  full  religious  liberty 
was  permitted ;  but  in  Peru  liberty  of  worship  was  still 
forbidden,  and  any  other  than  Catholic  religious  service 
had  to  be  behind  closed  doors  in  private  houses  to  which 
admission  was  by  card.  Altho  petitions  and  protests  had 
been  directed  over  and  over  again  from  citizens  of  this 
country  to  the  Peruvian  Government  seeking  full  liberty 


of  worship,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Congress  of  Peru  would 
never  yield. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  thru  our  State  Department  that 
with  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  section  of  the  Peru- 
vian constitution  which  prohibited  any  public  worship 
except  after  the  Catholic  manner  has  been  annulled 
and  legislation  adopted  granting  full  religious  lib- 
erty. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Catholicism  ceases 
to  be  the  established  religion  of  Peru,  but  only 
that  other  forms  of  religion  may  be  freely  and 
publicly  exercized.  But  it  is  a  great  victory  that 
at  last,  thruout  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere, 
religious  liberty  has  been  achieved.  This  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the  continent.  No 
longer  anywhere  will  those  who  would  worship  God  in 
their  own  way  be  compelled  to  hide  themselves  behind 
locked  doors.  The  Dark  Ages  have  past  away.  No  longer 
will  those  who  are  not  of  the  established  Church  be  com- 
pelled to  live  without  the  sanctions  of  legal  mar- 
riage. 

The  next  religious  campaign  will  be  over  the 
question  of  an  established  church.  At  a  period 
in  the  history-  of  our  older  states  it  was  thought 
the  business  of  the  government  to  care  for  and 
support  religion.  In  New  England  the  town  meeting 
made  contracts  with  the  minister  and  paid  his  salary. 
In  Maryland  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  estab- 
lished, as  also  in  Louisiana  and  other  states;  in  New 
York  the  Dutch  Reformed;  in  Virginia  the  Church  of 
England;  but  long  ago  the  country  learned  that  every- 
body should  pay  for  his  own  religion,  and  that  way  the 
whole  world  moves.  The  example  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  before  long  be  followed  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 


OUR  ELDEST  BROTHER 

THO  The  Independent  has  got  along  in  years  so  far 
that  we  can  brag  a  bit  about  its  age  and  cast  asper- 
sions on  the  "mushroom  periodicals"  of  the  day,  we  have 
to  take  off  our  hat  to  the  Congregationalist  and  Chris- 
tian World,  which  announces  its  one  hundredth  birth- 
day. The  Boston  Recorder,  of  which  the  Congregational- 
ist is  the  lineal  descendant,  was  the  first  religious  week- 
ly newspaper  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  hun- 
dredth anniversary  number  of  January  6,  1916,  contains 
contributions  from  some  fifty  well-known  names,  leaders 
of  modem  thought  in  various  fields  of  religion,  politics, 
philanthropy  and  literature.  The  record  of  its  first  cen- 
tury is  a  splendid  one  and  we  trust  that  its  second  cen- 
tury will  prove  to  be  no  less  prosperous  and  useful  than 
its  first. 


c 


A  PEN  PICTURE 
AN  the  reader  guess  what  American  statesman  is 
characterized  in  the  following  pen  picture? 

Parliamentary  government  is  government  by  speaking. 
In  such  a  government  the  power  of  speaking  is  the  most 
highly  prized  of  all  the  qualities  which  a  politician  can 
possess;  and  that  power  may  exist,  in  the  highest  degree, 
without  judgment,  without  fortitude,  without  skill  in  read- 
ing the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of  the  times,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government  or 
political  economy,  and  without  any  skill  in  diplomacy  or  in 
the  administration  of  war. 

No  American  statesman  whatever.  It  is  from  Macau- 
lay's  Essay  on  William  Pitt. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


^,      _  ,      The    Austrian    occu- 

The  Capture  of        ^^-^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

Mount  Lovcen  ^^^^.^  mountains  be- 
hind  Cattaro  is,  as  we  explain  on  page 
129,  a  serious  blow  to  both  Montenegro 
and  Italy.  The  aged  King  Nicholas  has 
sent  to  Rome  the  Crown  Prince  Danilo 
Alexander  and  Crown  Princess  Jutta 
with  a  piteous  appeal  for  help.  What 
the  Austrian  victory  means  to  him  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following: 

Ivovoen  is  the  Olympus  of  our  race,  tho 
cradlo  of  the  dynasty,  the  stronghold  whicli 
resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  even 
when  they  reached  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
Lovcen  is  more  precious  than  if  it  were  a 
colossal  diamond. 

His  daughter.  Queen  Helena  of  Italy, 
is  naturally  supporting  the  appeal  with 
all  her  influence  and  since  Italy  has  al- 
ways considered  that  the  possession  of 
Mount  Lovcen  by  Austria  would  be 
inimical  to  her  interests  in  the  Adriatic, 
doubtless  every  eff'ort  will  be  made  to 
recover  it,  but  the  chances  are  not 
hopeful,  judging  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  Austrians  have  defended  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Trentino  and  the  Karst 
ledges  along  the  Isonzo  River  against 
the  entire  Italian  army. 

The  Austrians  had  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cattaro  and  in  the  outer  bight  three 
battleships,  four  cruisers  and  a  num- 
ber of  torpedo  boats  and  submarines. 
The  heavy  guns  of  some  of  the  war- 
ships were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
mountains  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier 
by  careening  the  vessels,  and  with  this 
support  the  assault  on  the  Karst  bar- 
rier began  on  December  29. 

The  Montenegrin  and  Serbian  troops 
defending  the  Cattaro  frontier  are  said 
to  number  3000,  while  the  attacking 
force  of  Austrians  was  more  than  five 
times  as  great.  Nevertheless  they  put 
up  a  stout  resistance  and  it  took  the 
Austrians  four  days  to  capture  the 
frontier  entrenchments  tho  they  used 
asphyxiating  gases  in  the  assault.  This 
position  was  defended  by  twenty-two 
guns  and  four  large  mortars,  most  of 
which  were  taken  intact  by  the  Aus- 
trians and  used  against  their  fleeing 
foes. 

The  loss  of  Mount  Lovcen  soon  fol- 
lowed this  defeat  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  defend  the  capital,  Cettinje 
(variously  spelled  Cetinje  or  Cettigne 
and  pronounced  Chet-teen-yay) .  King 
Nicholas  has  removed  his  headquarters 
to  Niksic  (pronounced  Neetshitch). 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast — and 
is  said  to  be  negotiating  a  permanent 
truce. 

The  capture  of  the  capi- 
Montenegro      tal  of  Montenegi'o  by  the 
Yields  Austrians    virtually    re- 

moves the  third  of  the  three  buffer 
states  first  involved  in  the  war.  The 
Belgians  in. France  and  the  Serbians  in 
Albania  are  continuing  the  fight,  but 
the  Montenegrins  are  cut  off  from  re- 
treat and  their  king  is  said  to  have  suc- 
cumbed  to   the  inevitable.   Montenegro 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

January  10  —  Austrians  capture 
Mf)unt  Lovcen,  Montenegi-o.  Ger- 
man attacks  in  Champagne  make 
slight  gains   at  great  sacrifices. 

January  11 — French  occupy  Greek 
island  of  ('orfu.  British  expedition 
to  relieve  besieged  army  at  Kut-el- 
Amara  is  cut  off  by  Turks  twenty 
miles  away. 

January  Yl — Allies  blow  up  (Jreek 
bridges  above  Salonica.  Four  Brit- 
ish aeroplanes  brought  down  by 
Germans. 

January  13 — French  submarine  sinks 
Austrian  cruisei-  near  Cattaro. 
Conscription  bill  passes  second 
reading  in  Parliament  by  4.'?1  to  30. 

January  1-J — Austrians  enter  Cettinje, 
Montenegrin  capital.  Heavy  Rus- 
sian offensive  against  Bukovina  con- 
tinues. 

January  1.5 — Germany  threatens  re- 
prisals for  act  of  British  warship 
Baralong.  First  thru  train  for  Con- 
stantinople leaves   Berlin. 

January  16  —  Russians  advancing 
toward  Kermanshah.  Persia.  Brit- 
ish bombard  Lille. 


has    not    yet    been    overrun    by    hostile 
armies  like  Belgium  and  Serbia,  but  it 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

CLOCKS  THAT  RUN  BY  STONES— BECAUSE 
OF  THE  WAR 

Two  ancient  timepieces  in  the  Black  Forest  that 
have    lost    their    copper    weights    to    the    bullet- 
makers 


is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
Austrians  and  on  the  fourth  side  are 
the  Albanians,  hardly  less  hostile  to 
the  Montenegrins. 

The  conquest  of  Montenegro  is  an 
important  victory  for  Austria,  not  be- 
cause it  adds  much  to  her  territory  or 
relieves  her  of  a  dangerous  foe,  for 
Montenegro  is  both  small  and  weak; 
but  because  it  put  Austria  in  secure 
possession  of  the  bay  of  Cattaro,  "the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Adriatic."  So  long  as 
this  port  was  dominated  by  the  guns  on 
Mount  Lovcen  the  Austrian  warships 
were  not  safe  here.  In  fact  they  were 
in  October,  1914,  driven  out  of  the  in- 
ner basin,  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  as  well 
as  the  middle  basin,  Teodo  Bay,  by  the 
four  guns  of  4  V2  inch  caliber  which  the 
French  marines  stationed  on  Mount 
Lovcen.  If  the  French  had  carried  out 
their  plan  of  mounting  6-inch  guns  on 
the  summit,  the  Austrian  shipping 
would  have  been  swept  from  the  outer 
harbor  and  the  forts  about  the  bay  re- 
duced. The  concrete  foundations  for 
these  guns  had  already  been  laid  when 
in  May,  1915,  Italy  entered  the  war 
and  undertook  the  defense  of  the  Adri- 
atic. 

But  the  Italian  navy  failed  to  guard 
the  Mouths  of  Cattaro  as  closely  as  the 
French  and  British  had  done  previous- 
ly, so  the  Austrian  submarines  have 
got  out  and  have  been  raiding  Mediter- 
ranean commerce  with  impunity.  The 
Italians  also  failed  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises to  send  troops  and  heavy  guns  to 
defend  Mount  Lovcen,  altho  they  have 
been  free  to  cross  the  Adriatic  any  time 
during  the  last  seven  months.  So  it 
seems  as  if  Nicholas  had  lost  his  king- 
dom thru  the  neglect  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  King  of  Italy.  In  reality  the  fatal 
delay  was  doutbless  due  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Italian  authori- 
ties as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  some 
of  them  being  strongly  opposed  to  any 
participation  in  the  Balkans.  Recently, 
however,  it  was  decided  to  enter  upon  a 
campaign  in  Albania  and  troops  have 
been  transported  across  the  Adriatic  to 
Durazzo  and  Avlona,  altho  apparently 
too  late  to  prevent  the  Bulgars  and 
Austrians  from  overrunning  Albania 
as  well  as  Montenegro. 

^,       _  The     French     have 

The  Occupation     j^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

ot  Corfu  ^he    Greek   island    of 

Corfu,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of 
southern  Albania,  and  the  Serbian 
soldiers  are  being  brought  here  from 
Albania  for  recuperation.  The  wound- 
ed have  been  lodged  in  Achilleion 
Castle,  the  Mediterranean  villa  of  the 
German  Emperor,  which  was  built  for 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Austria  in 
1890. 

The  German  papers  denounce  the 
raising  of  the  French  flag  over  .Achil- 
leion as  a  personal  insult  to  the  Kaiser 
as  well  as  a  violation  of  Greek  neutral- 
ity, worse  even  than  the  occupation  of 
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Paul  Thompson 

HE  KEEPS  THE  COW  IN  THE  PARLOR— BECAUSE  OF  THE  WAR 
A    Flemish    farmer    who    has    lost   his    outhouses    and    who    dares    not    take   the    risk    of    letting   his 

cow   graze   takes   it   indoors   at   night 


Salonica  since  Corfu  is,  like  Belgium, 
under  a  guarantee  of  perpetual  neu- 
trality by  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia  and  France  in  the  treaties  of 
November  14,  1863,  and  March  29, 
1864.  Corfu  was  up  to  that  time  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  inhabitants  longed  for  union  with 
their  Hellenic  brethren  and  manifesta- 
tions of  disaffection  were  frequent. 
Finally  Bulwer  Lytton,  when  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  took  the  un- 
conventional step  of  sending  Glad- 
stone, because  of  his  interest  in  Greek 
literature,  to  the  Ionian  Isles  as  a  com- 
missioner to  learn  the  desires  of  the 
people,  and  as  a  consequence  the  seven 
islands  were  transferred  to  Greece, 
which  was  then  placed  under  a  Danish 
prince.  George,  father  of  the  reigning 
King  Constantine. 

The  Greek  Government  has  protest- 
ed to  the  Allied  Powers  against  this 
new  violation  of  her  neutrality,  but  is 
not  likely  to  take  any  further  action 
since  the  Allied  troops  already  on 
Greek  territory  outnumber  the  Greek 
army.  The  Allied  Powers  have  in- 
formed Greece  that  their  occupation  of 
the  island  is  only  temporary  "in  order 
to  save  the  heroic  Serbian  soldiers  from 
famine  and  destruction."  It  is  claimed 
that  the  German  and  Austrian  sub- 
marines have  been  using  the  sheltered 
inlets  of  Corfu  for  repairing,  and  re- 
plenishing their  fuel. 

rj,,     r>  A..    1     It     appears     that 

The  German  Attack     ^^^    German    as- 

m   Champagne  ^^^^^      ^^      ^  j^  ^ 

French  lines  last  week  was  a  more  seri- 
ous affair  than  was  at  first  reported. 
According  to  the  French  account  the 
Germans  bombarded  their  entrench- 
ments along  a  front  of  five  miles  near 
the  butte  of  Le  Mesnil  for  four  days, 
firing  400,000  shells  in  the  last  twelve 
hours.  Then  they  charged,  not  in  solid 
column  as  they  used  to  but  in  four  suc- 


cessive waves.  Three  waves  were 
stopped  by  the  curtain  of  fire  from  bat- 
teries of  the  French  75's,  but  the 
fourth  wave  gained  the  first  line  of 
trenches  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  yards.  Most  of  this  was  recov- 
ered later  by  the  counter-attacks  of  the 
French.  The  Germans  used  asphyxiat- 
ing gases  but  to  little  effect,  for  the 
wind  changed  and  blew  the  fumes  back 
over  their  own  ranks.  The  French  un- 
official estimates  give  the  enemy's 
losses  as  over  25,000. 

The  "Baralong"    ^^^    *\^^^^    «^  ,^^'- 
p  "      many     to     resort     to 

reprisals  if  the  Brit- 
ish Government  refuses  to  punish  the 
officers  of  the  "Baralong"  may  make 
this  case  one  of  the  pivotal  points  of 
maritime  warfare.  According  to  the 
German  note  the  British  steamer 
"Nicosian"  was  overtaken  by  a  German 
submarine  on  August  19,  1915,  as  she 
was  carrying  a  cargo  of  mules  for  the 
British  army.  After  the  crew  had 
been  sent  off  in  boats,  and,  while  the 
"Nicosian"  was  being  shelled  by  the 
submarine,  the  British  patrol  boat 
"Baralong"  came  up  and  signalled  that 
she  wanted  to  rescue  the  "Nicosian's" 
crew  in  the  boats.  Since  the  "Baralong" 
was  flying  the  American  flag  and  car- 
ried on  her  sides  large  shields  of  the 
American  colors,  she  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach, but  when  she  came  within 
range  she  opened  fire  with  her  con- 
cealed cannon  and  displayed  her  true 
colors.  As  the  submarine  sank  under 
the  fire  the  commander  and  most  of 
the  crew  jumped  overboard  and  some 
climbed  up  the  ropes  into  the 
"Nicosian."  The  commander  of  the 
"Baralong,"  it  is  alleged,  ordered  his 
men  to  fire  upon  the  Germans  clinging 
to  the  ropes  and  swimming  in  the 
water.  Then  the  "Nicosian"  was  board- 
ed and  the  Germans  found  there,  were 
shot.  The  commander  of  the  submarine 


who  jumped  overboard  from  the 
"Nicosian"  and  swam  toward  the 
"Baralong"  was  killed  by  a  rifle  shot 
as  he  held  up  his  hands  in  surrender. 
This  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
six  American  muleteers,  who  have  re- 
turned to  this  country.  Their  affidavits 
were  presented  by  Count  Bernstorff  to 
our  Government  last  October  vdth  the 
request  that  they  be  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  his  reply  Sir  Edward  Grey  ex- 
presses doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
German  version  and  offers  to  have  the 
case  referred  to  a  neutral  court  of  in- 
quiry, say  one  composed  of  American 
naval  officers,  together  with  three  cases 
of  German  atrocities  committed  with- 
in the  same  forty -eight  hours;  namely, 
the  sinking  of  the  "Arabic,"  destruc- 
tion of  a  British  submarine  in  Danish 
waters  by  a  German  destroyer  and  the 
attack  on  the  "Ruel." 

The  German  note  in  answer  to  this 
explains  the  "Arabic"  case  by  saying 
that  the  commander  of  the  submarine 
believed  that  the  "Arabic"  was  about 
to  ram  his  craft,  that  in  the  second 
case  the  submarine  was  defending  it- 
self by  gun  fire  and  that  the  "Ruel" 
was  sunk  as  a  reprisal  for  the  British 
violations  of  international  law.  The 
German  Government  expected  that 
when  the  evidence  in  the  "Baralong" 
case  was  presented,  based  upon  the 
affidavits  of  neutral  witnesses,  the 
British  authorities  would  investigate 
the  case  for  themselves,  "not  doubting 
for  a  moment  that  a  court-martial  com- 
posed of  British  naval  officers  would 
inflict  suitable  punishment  for  the 
cowardly  and  perfidious  murder."  The 
note  concludes: 

The  German  government,  therefore, 
takes  the  ground,  as  the  final  result  of  the 
negotiations,  that  the  British  government, 
under  empty  pretexts,  has  left  unfulfilled 
the  justified  demands  for  an  investigation 
of  the  "Baralong"  case,  and  thereby  has 
made  itself  responsible  for  the  crime  of 
defying  international  law  and  humanity, 
showing  that  it  desires  no  longer  to  observe, 
in  respect  to  (Jerman  submarines,  one  of 
the  first  rules  of  w.-u- — namely,  to  spare 
enemies  incapacitated  for  further  action — 
in  order  to  pi-event  them  from  conducting 
warfare  at  sea  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lish international  law. 

Inasmuch  as  the  British  government  has 
declined  to  make  amends  for  this  out- 
rageous incident,  the  (xerman  government 
feels  itself  compelled  to  take  into  its  own 
hands  jiunishment  for  this  unatoned  crime 
and  to  adopt  measures  of  reprisal  corre- 
sponding with  the  provocation. 

A  new  phase  of  the  war  on  commerce 
is  expected  to  come  by  the  declaration 
of  a  blockade  of  Germany  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  Hitherto  the  Gov.ern- 
ment  has  endeavored  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject by  Orders  in  Council,  but  these 
failed  to  prevent  food  from  getting  into 
Germany  and  yet  exasperated  the 
United  States  and  other  neutral  na- 
tions because  of  their  violation  of  in- 
ternational law.  Even  England  has 
been  exporting  food  to  Germany  by 
way  of  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  P'or  instance,  the  exports  of 
cocoa  to  these  countries  are  over  a 
thousand  tons  a  month  more  than  they 
were  before  the  war  and  cocoa  is  a  very 
nutritious  substance.  With  a  formal 
and  effective  blockade  the  commercial 
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isolation  of  Germany  may  be  made 
more  legal  and  complete. 

It  is  announced 
Yuan  to  Become  ^^^^  Peking  that 
Emperor  President       Yuan 

Shih-kai  will  be  formally  made  Em- 
peror of  China  on  February  12.  He 
anticipated  the  honor  by  seating  him- 
self upon  the  Yellow  Chair  on  New 
Year's  Day.  On  December  11  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Council  notified  the 
President  that  the  199.3  national  citi- 
zens' representatives  who  had  been 
consulted  on  the  question  had  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  requested  him  to 
ascend  the  throne.  Yuan  replied,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  custom,  with  a  mod- 
est refusal: 

I,  the  President, .  find  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  republic  resides  with  the  peo- 
ple. Since  the  ('itizens'  Representative 
Convention  hiis  unjinimously  decided  in 
fiivor  of  the  ooustitutional  monarchy  there 
is  left  no  more  for  me  to  say,  but  the  fact 
of  requesting  me  to  ascend  the  throne  is 
indeed  astonishing.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
republic,  I  made  an  oath  to  develop  the 
republic  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Now, 
if  I  made  myself  Emperor  I  would  break 
my  oath,  and  there  is  no  excuse  on  the 
point  of  faith. 

My  primary  object,  however,  is  to  save 
the  country  and  to  save  the  people,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  at- 
tainment of  this  object.  But.  in  self-exami- 
nation. I  find  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
me  to  cast  aside  the  great  principles  of 
morality  and  faith.  I  hope  the  Citizens' 
Representatives  who  love  me  will  not  bear 
to  force  upon  me  the  task  which  would  be 
difBcult  for  me  to  execute.  I  further  hope 
that  the  General  Representatives  of  the 
Citizens'  Representative  Convention  will 
take  careful  and  mature  deliberation  to  re- 
quest somebody  else  to  ascend  the  throne. 

But  on  the  following  day  the  State 
Council  renewed  its  petition  and  Yuan 
Shih-kai  accepted. 

As  was  anticipated  the  news  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  republic  was  the  sig- 
nal for  an  insurrection  in  the  south, 
where  the  republican  feeling  is  strong- 
est. The  Province  of  Yunnan  is  in  ac- 
tive revolt  under  the  leadership  of  its 
Governor,  General  Tang  Chi-wao,  and 
the  movement  is  obviously  spreading 
altho  the  censorship  prevents  any- 
thing from  being  accurately  known. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  warned 
travelers  and  missionaries  to  stay  out 
of  the  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Kwang-si, 
Sze-chuen,  and  Kwei-chow.  Yuan  has 
announced  that  a  system  of  compulsory 
military  service  will  be  put  into  effect 
at  first  in  the  provinces  of  Chili  and 
Shang-tung  and  later  thruout  the  em- 
pire. This  plan,  if  carried  out  in  the 
population  of  over  300,000,000,  will 
produce  the  biggest  army  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

,,      ,       ,     The    murder    of 

Americans  Murdered     ^i^^teen  Ameri- 

m  Mexico  ^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

ican  State  of  Chihuahua  has  caused 
sharp  debates  in  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington, where  resolutions  authorizing 
armed  intervention  have  been  intro- 
duced and  supported  in  speeches  at- 
tacking the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. On  the  11th,  a  small  force  of 
soldiers  who  were  formerly  in  Villa's 
army,  commanded  by  General  Lopez 
and    General    Reyna,    stopped    a    train 


Paul  Thompson 

AT  HARD  LABOR— BECAUSE  OF  THE  WAR 

An   English  woman   worker  standing  at  the  rolling  mill  to   catch  the  red  hot   piates   a-s   they   come 

thru  and  return  them.   It  is  severe  work  for  a  man 


near  Santa  Ysobel,  about  fifty  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  took 
from  it  nineteen  Americans  who  were 
on  their  way  to  the  Cusi  mines  (owned 
by  the  estate  of  the  late  Potter  Palmer, 
of  Chicago),  robbed  them,  tore  off  their 
clothing,  and  put  them  to  death.  The 
condition  of  their  bodies,  which  have 
been  recovered  and  brought  to  El  Paso, 
shows  that  they  were  mutilated  after 
the  fatal  wounds  had  been  received. 
One  of  the  men,  Charles  R.  Watson, 
was  general  manager  of  the  mines  and 
chairman  of  the  Chihuahua  Miners'  and 
Smelters'  Association.  Another,  W.  J. 
Wallace,  was  the  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  mining  property.  In  the 
group  were  also  the  company's  chief 
chemist,  the  foreman  and  the  book- 
keeper. A  majority  of  the  victims  were 
graduates  of  our  colleges  or  technical 
schools,  and  one,  C.  A.  Pi-ingle,  had 
been  a  noted  athlete  at  the  University 
of  California.  The  first  news  of  the 
murders  was  brought  by  Thomas  H. 
Holmes,  the  only  member  of  the  min- 
ing party  who  escaped.  Accidentally 
falling  into  some  bushes,  he  was  con- 
cealed by  them  until  night,  when  he 
began  to  make  his  way  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

It  is  said  that  these  men  were  invited 
by  General  Obregon,  the  Carranza  com- 
mander, to  return  to  the  mines.  Gen- 
eral Trevino  now^  says  that  at  Chihua- 
hua City  they  refused  a  military  escort. 
Mr.  Edwards,  our  Consul  at  Juarez,  as- 
serts that  he  was  asked  by  Secretary 
Lansing  to  procure  a  protecting  force 
from  the  Carranza  leaders,  and  that 
General  Trevino  and  General  Gavii-a 
assured  him  that  a  military  guard  had 
been  sent  with  the  train.  At  Washing- 
ton, however,  it  is  said  that  Secretary 
Lansing's  instructions  related  not  to 
this  party  but  to  the  protection  of  all 
Americans  in  the  state.  His  warning 
that  Americans  should  come  out  of 
Mexico  had  not  been  revoked.  There  is 


evidence  that  Villa,  resenting  the  rec- 
ognition of  Carranza's  Government, 
had  threatened  to  kill  Americans.  It  is 
thought  that  in  this  way  he  planned  to 
embarrass  Carranza  and  to  force  inter- 
vention. 

In  response  to  a  demand  from  Secre- 
tary Lansing,  Carranza  undertook  to 
pursue,  capture  and  punish  the  mur- 
derers. He  declined  the  aid  of  Ameri- 
cans, offered  from  Texas.  On  the  13th, 
a  small  force  of  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans, who  were  guarding  property  at 
Madera,  captured  General  Almeida  and 
General  Rodriguez,  of  the  Villa  army. 
Almeida  was  at  once  shot,  and  Rodri- 
guez was  put  to  death  a  day  or  two 
later.  Forty  of  their  followers  had  been 
killed.  It  became  known  that  two  more 
Americans,  George  F.  Pearson  and  Bert 
Kramer,  had  been  murdered.  At  the  re- 
quest of  our  Government,  American 
mining  companies  ordered  their  em- 
ployees to  leave  the  country.  Several 
hundred  refugees  arrived  at  El  Paso 
last  week  on  special  trains.  General 
Huerta,  for  seventeen  months  President 
of  Mexico,  died  last  week  at  El  Paso, 
where  he  had  recently  been  subjected 
to  four  surgical  operations.  He  was 
under  arrest  and  was  to  have  been  tried 
this  month. 


The  Question  in 
Congress 


Before  the  nineteen 
men  were  killed 
near  Santa  Ysobel. 
our  Senate  had  taken  up  the  Mexican 
problem,  and  had  adopted  without  op- 
nosition  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fall,  Republican,  of  New  Mexico.  This 
resolution,  suggested  by  the  pending 
nomination  of  Henry  P.  Fletcher  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  asked  the 
President  for  information,  mainly  in 
answ-er  to  ten  questions,  relating  to  the 
recognized  Government,  its  character 
and  history,  its  assurances  of  protec- 
tion for  the  lives  and  property  of 
Americans,  its  ability  to  pay  claims  for 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

HAVING  THEIR  PICTURES  TAKEN— BECAUSE   OF  THE  WAR 
The   Germans   are   photographing   the   women    and   children    of    Northern    France,   identifying   each 
by   a    number,   and   those   who    wish   to   move   or   travel    must    identify   themselves   before   they    can 

get  passports 


damages,  etc.  Mr.  Wilson  was  re- 
quested to  send  all  the  reports  of  the 
Brazilian  Minister  who  has  been  rep- 
resenting our  Government,  the  reports 
of  all  our  consuls  for  four  years  past, 
and  a  history  of  the  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz,  with  an  explanation  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  that  port.  Speeches  were  made 
in  which  Republicans  criticized  the 
President's  policy. 

The  news  of  the  murders  was  fol- 
lowed by  demands  for  intervention.  On 
the  first  day,  Senator  Sherman,  Re- 
publican, introduced  a  resolution  (with 
a  long  preamble),  providing  that  we 
should  invite  the  six  Latin-American 
nations  that  were  members  of  the  re- 
cent Mexican  conference  to  join  us  in 
demanding  action  by  Carranza,  and,  if 
he  should  fail,  to  stand  with  us  in  in- 
tervention, with  the  understanding  that 
after  the  restoration  of  order  we  should 
withdraw.  Mr.  Borah  and  Mr,  Gallinger, 
Republicans,  made  speeches  in  which 
it  was  said  that  the  time  had  come 
for  laying  aside  the  policy  of  "watch- 
ful waiting."  Mr.  Stone,  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  said  he  had  supported  the 
President's  policy  and  that  of  Mr.  Taft 
for  five  years  against  his  own  convic- 
tions, for  he  had  thought  that  armed 
force  should  be  sent  into  Mexico.  But 
he  asked  for  delay  now,  in  order  that 
the  President  might  pursue  his  chosen 
course.  Senator  Thomas,  of  Colorado, 
blamed  the  oil  companies  for  the 
trouble. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate  from  Mr.  Lewis, 
Democrat,  authorizing  the  President  to 
order  the  army  into  Mexico,  to  pursue 
the  murderers  and  protect  American 
property.  In  the  House  there  was  one 
authorizing  such  use  of  the  army  and 
the  navy.  The  third  day  was  marked 
by  a  bitter  debate  in  the  Senate,  where 
the    attitude    of    some    Democrats    had 


undergone  a  change.  Mr.  Stone  had 
been  talking  with  the  President.  With 
Mr.  Lewis  he  accused  the  Republicans 
of  acting  in  the  interest  of  politics.  Mr. 
Lewis  said  they  sought  to  make  the 
Mexican  question  an  issue  because  they 
had  no  other.  Intervention  would  turn 
South  America  and  Central  America 
against  us.  Mr.  Stone  asserted  that  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  go  to  war  after 
recognizing  Carranza  and  without  giv- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  do  what  is 
required.  Mr.  Fall  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  and  Mr.  Works,  Repub- 
lican, of  California,  put  in  a  resolu- 
tion empowering  him  to  use  the  army 
in  Mexico.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Slayden, 
of  Texas,  Democrat,  uttered  a  warning 
about  danger  along  the  border,  where 
the  patience  of  Americans  was  nearly 
exhausted.  But  Governor  Ferguson,  of 
the  same  state,  had  just  published  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  that  those 
opposing  the  President  should  remem- 
ber that  the  United  States  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  armed  intervention. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  we  should  send 
the  regular  army  at  once,  and  that 
General  Wood  was  the  man  to  lead  it. 
There  was  no  indication  that  the 
President  would  change  his  policy.  He 
will  continue,  it  is  said,  to  look  to  Car- 
ranza for  the  capture  and  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  If  Carranza  fails,  other 
aspects  of  the  question  will  be  con- 
sidered. 


National 
Politics 


At  a  meeting  of  the  nation- 
al committee  of  the  Progres- 


sive party  in  Chicago  last 
week  a  declaration  of  principles  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
national  convention  should  be  held  in 
that  city  or.-  June  7,  the  date  of  the 
Republican  convention  there.  "We  take 
this  action,"  said  the  committee,  refer- 
ring to  the  date  and  place,  "believing 
that  the  surest  way  to  secure  for  our 


country  the  required  leadership  will  be 
by  having,  if  possible,  both  the  Pro- 
gressive and  the  Republican  parties 
choose  the  same  standard  bearer  and 
the  same  principles.  We  are  confident 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
party  and  the  very  large  independent 
vote  of  this  country  will  support  such 
an  eff'ort.  If  the  Republican  convention 
meets  this  crisis  in  the  spirit  of  broad 
patriotism  that  rises  above  partizan- 
ship,  the  eff"ort  for  a  common  leader- 
ship will  be  successful."  George  W. 
Perkins,  the  committee's  chairman,  said 
all  the  members  hoped  for  agreement 
upon  a  candidate,  who  would  "not 
necessarily  have  to  be  Colonel  Roose- 
velt." There  were  indications  that  Jus- 
tice Hughes  was  regarded  with  much 
favor. 

The  declaration  of  principles,  after 
reaffirming  the  old  platform,  severely 
criticized  the  Wilson  Administration, 
saying  it  had.  failed  to  deal  adequately 
.  with  national  honor  and  industrial  wel- 
fare, had  suff'ered  Americans  to  be 
slaughtered  in  Mexico  and  on  the  high 
seas,  permitted  American  liberty  to 
travel  and  trade  to  be  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  and  lawless  coercion  of  for- 
eign belligerents,  had  made  no  ade- 
quate protest  when  the  law  of  nations 
disappeared,  and  had  shown  a  supine 
spirit,  "whose  sure  consequence  is  the 
contempt  of  the  world."  Our  people,  it 
asserted,  had  become  impatient  of 
"leaders  who  hold  that  comfort,  pros- 
perity and  material  welfare  are  above 
honor,  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism." 
Complete  preparedness  was  demanded, 
not  merely  in  military  armament,  but 
preparedness  that  would  mobilize  re- 
sources and  create  a  spirit  unalterably 
opposed  to  militarism  while  it  would 
view  the  doctrine  of  peace  at  any  price 
as  futile,  cowardly  and  unrighteous.  In 
a  letter  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said  we  must  insist  on  the  most 
thoro-going  preparedness  to  protect 
our  rights  against  all  possible  attacks 
by  any  aggressors,  and  that  this  would 
be  the  best  guarantee  of  any  honorable 
peace. 

President  Wilson  has  not  objected  to 
the  publication  of  a  very  long  letter, 
relating  to  the  proposed  limitation  of 
the  presidential  term,  sent  by  him  in 
February,  1913,  after  his  election  but 
before  his  inauguration,  to  Congress- 
man A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  This  has  been 
read  with  interest  because  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  his  candidacy  for  a  second 
term  and  the  Baltimore  platform's  ut- 
terance in  favor  of  a  single  term.  In 
the  letter,  most  of  which  is  an  argu- 
ment against  constitutional  limitation 
of  the  term  of  service,  he  pledged  him- 
self to  resort  to  nothing  but  public 
opinion  to  decide  whether  he  would  be 
a  candidate  again  in  1916.  Constitu- 
tional limitation,  he  said,  would  be  un- 
satisfactory from  every  point  of  view. 
We  should  fatally  embarrass  ourselves 
by  it.  One  term  of  four  years  might  be 
too  short  for  a  President  engaged  in  a 
great  but  unfinished  work  of  reform. 
The  people  might  be  cheated,  rather 
than  served,  by  limitation.  In  his  opin- 
ion there  ought  to  be  no  more  nom- 
inating   conventions,    but    nominations 
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should  be  made  directly  by  the  people 
at  the  polls. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  candidate  for  renomination. 
Ex-Senator  Elihu  Root  has  asked  that 
his  name  be  not  permitted  to  appear  on 
the  primary  ballots  in  Minnesota,  say- 
ing that  he  is  not  a  candidate.  It  is  said 
that  the  New  York  delegates  will  go  to 
the  Republican  convention  without  in- 
structions in  favor  of  any  one. 

_,      ^^        ^,  In    the    suit    of    the 

The  New  Haven     Government   against 
Trust  Case  ^j^^^^     former     di- 

rectors of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  un- 
der the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  the  jury, 
after  being  out  for  fifty-one  hours, 
brought  in  a  verdict,  on  the  9th,  ac- 
quitting six  of  the  defendants  and  dis- 
agreeing as  to  the  remaining  five. 
Those  acquitted  are  A.  Heaton  Robert- 
son, New  Haven,  a  lawyer  and  former- 
ly a  judge;  Robert  W.  Taft,  Providence, 
banker  and  manufacturer;  D.  Newton 
Barney,  Farmington,  Conn.,  prominent 
in  electric  lighting  companies;  James 
S.  Hemingway,  president  of  a  bank  in 
New  Haven;  Frederick  F,  Brewster, 
New  Haven,  a  prominent  merchant  and 
yachtsman;  Henry  K.  McHarg,  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  formerly  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  most  widely  known  of  the 
five  as  to  whom  there  was  disagreement 
is  William  Rockefeller,  brother  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  the  Standard  Oil  multi- 
millionaire. With  him  are  Charles  M. 
Pratt,  associated  with  Standard  Oil  in- 
terests; Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  formerly 
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The  newly  elected  president  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  has  been  president  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments 
since  1906.  He  knows  taxation  thoroly  and  be- 
lieves in  the  city  manager  idea.  It  is  a  new 
thing  for  a  city  official — and  a  New  York  city 
official  at  that — to  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  cause  of  good  city  government  that  he  de- 
serves and  receives  such  an  honor  as  this 


counsel  for  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan; Edward  D.  Robbins,  formerly  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  New  Haven  Com- 
pany; and  Charles  F.  Brooker,  a  brass 
manufacturer,  and  formerly  the  Con- 
necticut member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  number  of  those 
originally  indicted  was  twenty-one,  but 
immunity  was  granted  to  three,  and 
six  were  permitted  to  have  separate 
trials. 

For  seventeen  ballots  the  vote  was 
eight  for  acquittal  to  four  for  con- 
viction of  all  of  the  defendants.  Then, 
the  judge  having  said  that  there  could 
be  a  divided  verdict,  the  jury  by  unani- 
mous vote  acquitted  six.  The  defend- 
ants were  accused  of  conspiring  to 
monopolize  the  common  carrier  trans- 
portation of  New  England  by  acquiring 
and  combining  steam  railroads,  trolley 
lines  and  steamship  companies.  The 
trial  consumed  nearly  three  months, 
and  there  were  more  than  2,000,000 
words  in  the  record.  It  is  said  that  the 
cost  of  the  trial  was  $200,000  to  the 
Government,  and  $575,000  to  the  de- 
fendants. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  try 
again  the  five  men  as  to  whom  there 
was  disagreement,  and  to  proceed  no 
further  against  those  who  were  per- 
mitted to  have  separate  trials.  Two  of 
these  are  George  F.  Baker,  a  prominent 
New  York  banker,  and  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company. 

At  the  present  time 
Higher  Wages  about  400,000  mem- 
bers of  the  four  great 
railroad  unions  are  voting  to  decide 
whether  a  demand  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
shall  be  made  in  April.  Railroad  offi- 
cers held  a  conference  last  week  about 
this  movement.  One  of  them  afterward 
said    that   the    demand    would    not    be 


granted,  because  the  proposed  change 
would  mean  great  loss  and  might  even 
drive  some  roads  to  bankruptcy.  He  es- 
timated the  increase  of  pay  at  more 
than  30  per  cent  and  said  the  change 
might  require  the  employment  of  80.- 
000  more  men. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  grant  of  10 
per  cent  to  between  150,000  and  175,- 
000  men  will  add  at  least  $12,000,000 
a  year  to  the  payroll.  It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  the  company's  employees 
now  exceeds  240,000.  By  the  terms  of 
the  new  agreement  with  its  men,  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  is  re- 
quired to  increase  wages  when  ad- 
vances are  made  in  a  kindred  industry. 
Therefore  an  increase  promptly  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  made  by  the 
Steel  Corporation.  Other  similar  in- 
creases have  since  been  announced. 
The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has 
given  10  per  cent  to  6000  men.  and  the 
Harrisburg  Pipe  Company  an  equal 
advance  to  2000. 

Order  has  been  restored  at  East 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  twenty-six  of 
the  strikers  have  been  indicted  for  riot- 
ing, burglary  and  the  destruction  of 
property.  Work  has  been  resumed  in 
the  mills,  the  strikers  accepting  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent.  Thomas  H. 
Flynn,  general  organizer  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  publicly  asserted  that 
the  riots  had  been  caused,  by  capitalists 
who  desired  to  depress  the  price  of  the 
companies'  stock,  in  order  that  they 
might  buy  it  at  low  figures  for  a  pro- 
jected steel  combination.  As  he  con- 
nected the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  ^\^th  the  project,  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr.,  says  that  those  who 
control  that  company  have  no  interest 
in  or  knowledge  of  such  a  combination. 
In  Meriden,  Connecticut,  two  compa- 
nies manufacturing  silver  goods  have 
sued  local  unions  for  damages  due  to  a 
recent  strike. 


ALABAMA:  Boys'  pig  clubs 
arc  becoining  important  insti- 
tutions in  this  state.  Demon- 
stration agents,  aided  by  teach- 
ers in  rural  schools,  are  organ- 
izing thorn  everywhere,  and  the 
success  of  those  boys  who  have 
been  induced  to  keep  up  their 
interest  in  the  work  has  attract- 
ed others  to  it.  A  report  from 
one  county  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
what  is  being  done  in  many 
others.  Of  130  members  en- 
rolled last  February  fifty-one 
sent  in  the  September  report 
called  for,  the  only  ten  of  these 
answered  all  the  questions. 
These  ten,  however,  with  one 
pig  apiece,  showed  a  net  profit 
of  $90.  This,  together  with  the 
valuable  prizes  awarded  to  the 
ten  boys  at  an  exhibition  in 
October  and  the  local  fame 
achieved  by  their  success, 
aroused  the  interest  of  many 
more  boys,  and  this  year's  en- 
rollment embraces  nearly  every 
eligible  boy  in   the  county. 

ARKANSAS:  What  is  known 
as  the  Newberry  statewide  pro- 
hibition law  went  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  This 
law  and  the  Woods  nuisance 
act  form  a  combination  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  make  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  gift  of 
liquor  in  Arkansas  too  danger- 
ous for  anybody  to  undertake. 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
no  person  may  plead  guilty  and 
no  court  may  suspend  sentence 
for  a  first  offense.  No  second 
chance  is  to  be  given.  All  per- 
sons convicted  must  go  to  the 
penitentiary  for  at  least  one 
year. 

IOWA:  A  recent  survey  of 
the  farming  situation  showed 
that  Iowa  is  no  longer  the 
grain-selling  state  that  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  Of  all  the  sales 
now  made  by  its  farmers  75  per 
cent  represent  live  animals  and 
animal  products,  22  per  cent 
crops  and  3  per  cent  miscel- 
laneous produce.  In  other 
words,  the  Iowa  farmer  has 
learned  that  there  is  more  profit 
in  feeding  grain  to  animals  than 
in  selling  it. 

LOUISIANA:  A  large  delega- 
tion of  prominent  Louisianians 
has  been  sent  to  Washington 
to  induce  Congress  to  open  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  to  Central 
and  South  American  cattle.  It 
was  the  ticky  condition  of  these 
cattle  that  caused  the  Govern- 
ment to  close  this  port  to  them, 
but  since  the  port  of  Galveston 
is  open  to  Mexican  cattle,  which 
are  said  to  be  no  less  ticky,  the 
Louisianians  hold  that  they  are 
discriminated  against.  They  say 
they  have  all  the  facilities  for 
dipping  cattle  that  Galveston 
has,  and  they  want  the  same 
privilege  of  bringing  them  in. 
They  also  say  that  in  addition 
to  needing  these  cattle  for  their 
farms  they  can  procure  a  large 
packing  plant  for  New  Orleans 
if  the  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion are  removed. 

MAINE:  High  class  municipal 
music  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
has  been  thoroly  established  by 
the  City  of  Portland.  It  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  its  fourth  suc- 
cessful season  since  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis  gave  a  great  organ 
to   the   city    as    a    memorial    to 
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the  former  local  musical  leader, 
Kotzschmar.  Will  C.  Macfar- 
lane,  the  municipal  organist,  re- 
ceives a  salary  from  the  city, 
but  the  balance  remaining  after 
the  winter  subscription  concerts 
and  the  summer  pay  concerts 
has  more  than  offset  this  every 
year.  So,  while  the  city  does  the 
business,  the  cost  to  the  city 
government  is  nothing ;  and 
some  of  the  best  musical  talent 
in  the  world  is  heard  at  its  con- 
certs. 

MASSACHUSETTS:      The 

rivers  and  harbors  committees 
of  Congress  are  going  to  hear 
much  about  Massachusetts  this 
winter.  The  people  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  Valley  are  going  to  tell 
them  that  this  valley  handles  in 
value  of  raw  material  and  fin- 
ished product  7.5  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  'United 
States ;  that  this  trade  repre- 
sents $1,000,000  for  every  work- 
ing day  in  the  year ;  that  it  ex- 
ceeds tlje  foreign  trade  of  Bos- 
ton by  more  than  $97,000,000 
a  year  and  that,  therefore,  the 
improvement  of  the  Merrimac 
River  to  Lowell,  against  which 
a  United  States  engineer  has 
twice  reported,  should  be  made. 
Also  the  people  of  Holyoke  are 
going  to  show  that  they  pay  ex- 
orbitant freight  rates  becaxise 
the  one  railroad  reaching  there 
has  no  competition,  a  condition 
of  things  which  might  be  rem- 
edied if  the  Connecticut  River 
were  made  navigable  from 
Hartford  to  Holyoke. 

Minnesota:  At  the  recent 
largely  attended  convention  of 
the  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change in  St.  Paul  farmers  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Montana  organized  what  is  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Buy- 
ing and  Marketing  Association. 
Its  purpose  is  to  cut  out  middle- 
men by  buying  supplies  for  its 
members  directly  and  in  quan- 
tity. It  is  not  to  interfere  with 
the  Equity  Exchange,  but  is 
rather  to  work  with  it.  Another 
incident  of  the  convention  was 
the  breaking  of  ground  for  what 
is  said  to  be  the  first  terminal 
elevator  to  be  erected  by  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States.  When 
the  first  shovelful  of  earth  had 
been  turned  President  Anderson 
of  the  Equity  Exchange  said : 
"This  is  the  beginning  of  a  day 
when  justice  will  prevail  in  the 
grain  markets  of  the  country." 

MISSOURI:  The  new  Coli- 
seum in  St.  Louis  was  one  of 
the  weightiest  arguments  used 
in  favor  of  that  city  for  the 
Democratic  national  convention 
of  this  year.  The  building  is  of 
concrete,  steel  and  glass,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  venti- 
lated and  lighted  convention 
halls  in  the  United  States.  Its 
acoustic  qualities  are  so  excel- 
lent that  grand  opera  has  been 
successfully  given  in  it.  The  ac- 
tual seating  capacity  is  14,000 
persons,  and  there  are  many 
and  ample  committee  rooms. 
All  balconies  and  galleries'  have 
separate  entrances.  The  Coli- 
seum is  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  the  downtown  hotels 
and  two  street  car  lines  pass 
its  doors,  with  transfer  privi- 
leges to  all  parts  of  the  city  for 
one  fare. 


MONTANA:  The  successful 
completion  of  the  first  electrical 
unit  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  was  cel- 
ebrated at  Butte  after  the  elec- 
tric locomotives  had  shown 
their  superiority  over  steam  en- 
gines on  an  up  grade  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  test 
one  train,  weighing  2200  tons, 
was  drawn  with  difficulty  by 
three  steam  locomotives.  An- 
other train,  weighing  .8000  tons, 
was  drawn  by  two  electric  mo- 
tors which  swept  up  the  grade 
with  no  apparent  effort.  Presi- 
dent Earling  of  the  St.  Paul 
road,  after  witnessing  the  test, 
predicted  that  steam  will  be 
supplanted  by  electricity  on  all 
the  railroads  of  the  country. 

NEVADA:  The  "Jolly  Good 
Fellows"  of  Reno  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  100  combined 
charity  with  sport  a  few  days 
before  Christmas  by  spending  a 
day  in  the  mountains  shooting 
rabbits  for  the  poor  of  the  city. 
As  a  result  of  what  they  called 
a  day  of  delightful  sport  they 
marched  into  town  that  evening 
with  more  than  1200  rabbits, 
all  of  which  were  turned  over 
to  the  Salvation  Army  and 
other  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. It  is  said  that  not  less 
than  500  families  who  other- 
wise would  have  had  no  meat 
for  their  Christmas  dinners 
were  bountifully  supplied. 

NEW      HAMPSHIRE:      The 

United  States  Government  has 
purchased,  under  the  Weeks 
forestry  act,  a  tract  of  5500 
acres  in  the  White  Mountains. 
This  will  be  added  to  the  lands 
already  acquired  and  set  aside 
as  a  public  reservation.  The 
new  tract  is  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Presidential  range 
and  includes  the  summits  of  Mt. 
Webster,  Mt.  .Jackson  and  Mt. 
Clinton.  It  contains  one  of  the 
finest  growths  of  virgin  spruce 
remaining  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains region.  This  purchase 
gives  the  Government  control 
of  practically  all  the  peaks  of 
the  Presidential  range  and 
brings  its  holdings  in  New 
Hampshire  up  to  more  than 
270,000  acres. 

NEW  YORK:  The  special  ex- 
port course  established  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  connection  with 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  proved  so  interesting 
to  exporters  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  prepare  a  waiting 
list.  The  course  includes  such 
branches  as  sales  organization 
and  sales  methods  in  the  foreign 
field,  transportation  problems 
and  government  regulations  af- 
fecting international  trade,  spe- 
cial problems  arising  from  war 
conditions  and  decrees  and  reg- 
ulations of  foreign  governments. 
The  direction  of  the  course  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  recog- 
nized experts  in  marketing, 
financing,  shipping  and  in  legal 
and  commercial  education  mat- 
ters, representing  the  college, 
the  Merchants'  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Colonel 
Benehan  C.-imeron  of  this  state, 
vice-president  of  the  Southern 
National  Highway,  reports  that 


the  completion  of  that  trans- 
continental route  is  in  sight. 
Colonel  Cameron  and  President 
D.  M.  Potter  of  Clifton,  Ari- 
zona, have  been  the  moving 
spirits  of  this  enterprise  since 
its  inception  more  than  three 
years  ago.  With  only  a  few  gaps 
to  fill,  the  highway  is  prac- 
tically completed  from  More- 
head,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Pacific.  It  is  in- 
tended especially  as  a  winter 
route,  lying  sufficiently  far 
south  to  avoid  the  snow  and  ice 
which  in  winter  may  block  the 
Lincoln  and  other  more  north- 
erly highways. 

TENNESSEE:  The  experi- 
ment of  workiug  Negro  convicts 
on  the  roads  of  Tennessee  has 
convinced  the  State  Board  of 
Control  that  this  plan  is  a 
great  improvement  iipon  the  old 
contract  system.  Of  fifty-five 
state  prisoners,  all  Negroes  and 
unshackled,  who  worked  on  the 
roads  of  Williamson  County 
•nearly  all  summer,  twenty-five 
were  made  trusties  and  only 
three  attempted  escape.  The 
health  and  tractability  of  the 
prisoners  were  said  to  be  much 
better  than  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. President  Denton  of  the 
Board  of  Control  says  the  ex- 
periment has  been  successful 
and  that  a  number  of  contracts 
with  counties  will  probably  be- 
made  for  next  season's  road 
work. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Forty 
years  ago  the  salt  industry  in 
the  Kanawha  Valley  and  Pom- 
eroy  Bend  was  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  West  Virginia. 
Many  thriving  towns  were  built 
up  about  factories  which  pro- 
duced salt  by  evaporation  of 
w.ater  pumped  from  wells.  Bro- 
mine was  a  by-product  barely 
worth  marketing.  When  the 
Michigan  and  other  rock  salt 
beds  were  developed  and  salt 
was  dug  from  the  ground  the 
West  Virginia  factories  could 
not  compete  and  the  towns  were 
deserted,  save  for  a  few  fac- 
tories that  struggled  on  in  a 
very  small  way.  These  relied 
mainly  on  bromine,  which  the 
rock  salt  beds  did  not  produce. 
Now  the  European  war  haa 
sent  the  price  of  bromine  from 
25  cents  to  $5  a  pound,  and  the 
deserted  towns  are  again  becom- 
ing prosperous.  One  factory  re- 
cently sold  twentv  tons  to  the 
Germans  _  for  $200,000  cash. 
Bromine  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions,  especially 
asphyxiating  bombs. 

WYOMING:  A  land  case"  of 
exceptional  interest  is  going 
thru  the  Wyoming  courts.  Early 
in  November  a  court  commis- 
sioner issued  an  injunction  re- 
straining H.  F.  Ketchum  and 
others  from  entering  upon  val- 
uable oil  lands  in  the  Elk  basin 
which  they  claim  by  right  of  lo- 
cation. The  same  land  is 
claimed  by  C.  L.  Woods  and 
others  by  right  of  discovery  of 
oil  thereon.  Judge  C.  E.  R.ay- 
mond.  sitting  at  Cody,  has  sus- 
tained the  injunction,  holding 
that  the  locators  had  done  noth- 
ing to  develop  the  land,  while 
the  discoverers  of  oil  had  given 
it  the  greater  part  of  its  value. 
The  case  will  go  to  the  higher  • 
courts. 


THE   WRONG    WAR 

BY  PRESTON  W.  SLOSSON 


Because  of  a  war  that  came  not 

The  world  bleeds  in  a  trench, 
And  mothers  and  wives  are  molding  shot 

For  the  German  lad  or  the  French; 
For  league  on  league  the  corpses  lie 
Looking  to  heaven  and  asking  why. 

The  evil  war  is  upon  all  lands, 

The  war  that  the  great  kings  made. 

Because  the  peasants  had  held  their  hands, 
Because  the  workers  had  stood  afraid; 

The  mercy  shown  to  the  lords  and  the  crown 

Is  wringing  blood  from  the  field  and  the  town. 


Men  die  for  the  high  lords'  fancied  gain 
Who  would  not  die  for  their  own; 

They  sin  for  another  the  sin  of  Cain, 
For  another's  guilt  they  atone; 

Obedient  servants  to  Kaiser  and  Tsar, 

They  are  paying  the  price  in  shame  and  scar. 

Oh,  better  had  perished  the  Kaiser's  name 
In  a  clamorous  forest  of  pikes  and  blades, 

And  the  T.sar's  tall  palaces  all  aflame 
In  a  bloody  battle  of  barricades ; 

That  Cromwell's  ax  or  the  guillotine 

Had  swept  off  the  rubbish  and  left  all  clean ! 


L'Envoi 
Prince,  you  are  making  a  war  today 

Which  is  turning  God's  footstool  Hell's  own  hue; 
You  are  teaching  your  subjects  how  to  slay, — ^ 

Why  didn't  they  turn  their  swords  on  you ! 


WHY  WE   SHOULD   READ   BOOKS 

BY   CORRA  HARRIS 

AUTHOR   OF  "A   CIRCUIT   RIDER'S   WIFE,"   "IN   SEARCH   OF   A   HUSBAND,"   "THE   CO-ClTlZENS'^ 


WE  cannot  always  choose  the 
people  with  whom  we  asso- 
ciate in  real  life.  And  we 
cannot  always  escape  such  associa- 
tions. One's  own  family  may  be  of  a 
different  class.  A  woman  may  marry 
a  brute,  a  man  may  marry  a  fool. 
Our  children  may  be  far  removed 
from  us  in  mind  and  sympathy.  Pov- 
erty may  force  a  man  or  a  woman  of 
refinement  and  the  highest  aspira- 
tions into  the  lowest  strata  of  society 
where  his  or  her  companions  are 
stupid  or  perverted  by  their  condi- 
tion into  a  poisoned  sense  of  things 
and  values  which  are  abhorrent  and 
destructive.  Certain  professions  re- 
move people  from  normal  and  healthy 
relations  with  their  kind.  Crime,  or 
any  other  form  of  illness,  may  do 
the  same  thing. 

These  conditions  exist  because  we 
exist.  But  whatever  one's  condition  in 
life,  there  is  a  great  society  from 
which  we  m.ay  choose  our  compan- 
ions, our  thoughts  and  our  scenes. 
The  poorest  laborer,  the  drudge,  the 
man  in  the  factory,  or  the  woman  in 
the  sweat  shop  may  choose  compan- 
ions from  among  the  greatest  men 
and  women  who  have  ever  lived  in 
poetry,  history  or  fiction.  Nothing 
else  is  so  easy  to  accomplish.  He  may 
do  it  without  changing  his  clothes, 
without  toadying  to  his  superiors 
in  authority,  without  enduring  those 
humiliations  which  often  overwhelm 
him  when  he  seeks  to  better  his  so- 
cial relations.  There  is  no  society  so 
good,  so  varied  and  so  surely  in  reach 
of  every  man  as  that  to  be  had  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  books.  Any 
man,  however  lonely,   or  friendless. 


or  removed  from  the  currents  of 
modern  life,  may,  if  he  will,  sur- 
round himself  with  philosophers, 
poets,  the  most  interesting  women 
in  the  world,  and  the  wittiest  com- 
panions, at  a  cost  far  less  than  the 
price  he  pays  for  saloon  privileges, 
moving  pictures,  vaudeville  shows  or 
more  doubtful  forms  of  amusement. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  people,  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  have  not  yet 
discovered  that  life  and  character 
are  finished  in  time  and  recorded  in 
books,  and  that  the  life  and  character 
of  living  men  are  only  phases,  the 
illuminated  script  of  passing  condi- 
tions, not  altogether  worth  the  ab- 
sorbing attention  which  they  receive, 
and  that  these  still  transitory  people 
are  not  nearly  so  helpful  nor  so  re- 
freshing as  companions  because  they 
are  swayed  by  all  the  uncertainties 
and  errors  of  standard  by  which  they 
live. 

The  onlj"  men  who  live  forever  are 
the  dead  men,  or  those  great  char- 
acters conceived  by  poets  and  other 
faithful  interpreters  of  human 
nature. 

Therefore  it  is  better  to  balance 
the  influence  of  one's  transient  mor- 
tal associations  by  acquiring  a  peace- 
ful intimacy  with  these  ever  living 
men  and  women  whose  deeds,  as- 
pirations, loves  and  courage  are  re- 
corded in  books,  who  are  never 
against  us,  who  never  despise  us,  nor 
fail  us,  nor  betray  us,  being  stripped 
now  of  that  mortal  part  which  ren- 
ders all  men  uncertain,  liable  to 
hypocrisies,  conceits  and  a  sort  of 
human  heinousness  which  life  in  the 
flesh  never  quite  escapes. 


There  is  no  braver,  wiser,  more 
Christian  counselor  for  any  man 
than  Socrates,  no  nearer  brother 
than  Jesus,  no  more  faulty  or 
endearing  character  to  be  found 
in  life  or  literature  than  that  of  King 
David.  If  one  reads  it  simply,  with- 
out prejudice  and  without  the  merely 
theological  interpretations  of  preach- 
ers and  commentaries,  there  is  no 
book  which  compares  with  the  Bible 
in  charm,  dignity  and  wisdom,  and 
in  the  immediate  companionship  of 
great  souls  and  little  souls  and  just 
common  souls.  The  men  and  women, 
the  angels  and  even  the  God  of  this 
book  are  all  co-temporary  with  us. 
This  is  the  Book  of  all  books  for 
every  man  and  every  woman  of  what- 
ever condition. 

It  is  necessary  to  read  histories 
in  order  to  learn  the  facts,  the  forces 
which  evolved  and  established  such 
and  such  a  civilization.  But  no  his- 
tory, however  carefully  .compiled,  is 
so  veracious  as  interpretative  fiction 
of  the  same  period.  Novels  are  to 
history  what  illustrations  are  to  any 
text.  They  portray  the  lights  and 
shades  of  character,  draw  the  linea- 
ments of  life  itself,  as  well  as  facts. 
They  dramatize  manners,  customs, 
tempers,  petty  emotions.  \  irtues  and 
vices  where  historj'  chiefly  records 
the  effects  of  these  human  elements 
upon  society.  The  novels  of  Dumas, 
Balzac  and  Hugo  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  history  of  the  French 
people.  No  man  can  know  England 
without  reading  Dickens'  novels. 
They  contain  the  drama  as  well  as 
the  record  of  those  reforms  which 
completely      revolutionized      certain 
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English  institutions.  We  cannot  know 
our  own  country,  even  if  we  read 
every  history,  if  we  do  not  also  read 
certain  novels  covering  the  same 
periods.  In  times  to  come,  the  his- 
torian himself  must  turn  to  the 
socialistic  and  suffrage  fiction  now 
being  produced  here  in  order  to  vis- 
ualize to  himself  the  changes  in  eco- 
nomics and  forms  of  government 
which  are  now  upon  us.  Fiction  is 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  literature,  as 
history  is  its  bones  and  sinews,  and 
as  poetry  and  religion  and  art  show 
the  wings  and  spirit  of  it.  Nothing 
is  so  lasting,  or  so  important  to  know 
as  what  is  written  in  books.  You  may 
see  all  the  moving  pictures  and  only 
learn  in  the  most  casual  way  what 
is  already  preserved  in  the  lasting 
forms  of  literature.  And  the  moving 
pictures  are  reels  which  fail.  They 
pass  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and 
you  must  turn  again  to  the  history 
or  the  novel  to  recall  those  scenes, 
however  vivid.  The  retina  of  the  eye 
does  not  retain  the  images  of  natural 
scenery  through  which  you  pass  so 
swiftly  during  an  automobile  tour. 
At  the  end  it  is  all  blurred,  one  mem- 
ory upon  another  memory.  But  there 
is  scarcely  a  mountain,  or-  plain  or 
valley  or  desert  in  this  country 
which  is  not  perfectly  visualized 
in  some  novel  or  poem,  or  history 
with  an  art  and  sympathy  which 
approaches  the  vividness  of  that 
first  scene  in  Genesis  when  the 
light  was  divided  from  the  dark  and 
the  waters  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  and  when  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared, virgin  clean  from  the  depths 
of  virgin  seas, — all  of  life  and  the 
nature  of  life  that  is  worth  having, 
and  that  we  knoiv  we  have,  is  finished 
and  recorded  in  books. 

Even  this  is  not  enough  to  claim 
for  the  value  of  books.  For  the  most 
inspiring  and  helpful  men  and  women 
we  can  meet  in  them  have  no  part  in 
history.  They  have  never  lived  at  all 
in  the  flesh.  They  are,  and  will  ever 
remain,  immortal  creations  which 
sum  up  and  portray  in  themselves 
more  than  any  one  living  character 
can  portray.  They  are  the  kindred 
of  every  man,  and  the  mirror  souls 
of  all  men,  and  of  all  women.  The 
heroine  of  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter" is  the  eternal  plea  for  all  the 
women  of  her  class,  known  or  un- 
known— the  secret  companion  of 
their  sufferings,  the  very  truth  of 
their  sad  hearts.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  pass  over  the  knights  of  King 
Arthur's  round  table.  But  it  is  a 
bad  fashion,  and  has  no  basis  in  the 
truth  of  life.  These  men  are  still 
among  us,  still  making  lonely  pil- 
grimages for  the  Holy  Grail,  and 
they  find  it.  This  is  the  good  of  read- 
ing poetry  and  of  believing  it.  The 


man  who  does  that  believes  good  of 
himself,  which  is  a  needful  faith. 

Thus  one  may  learn  what  is  best 
and  that  which  is  worst  in  himself 
and  even  in  his  generation  by  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  people,  in  fic- 
tion no  less  than  in  life.  John  Bar- 
clay, the  hero  of  "A  Certain  Rich 
Man,"  is  a  typical  American  finan- 
cier. To  read  this  novel  and  follow 
this  man  thru  the  various  phases  of 
his  development  is  to  know  and  un- 
derstand the  methods  by  which 
wealth  is  acquired  and  markets  con- 
trolled as  the  average  reader  never 
v^ould  learn  from  a  treatise  upon 
finances  and  industrial  conditions, 
because  this  story  dramatizes  the 
power  of  wealth,  and  the  frenzy  of 
greed  in  a  generous  man's  heart. 

If  you  wish  to  understand  racial 
distinctions,  books  compile  these  dif- 
ferences as  you  could  never  find  them 
in  the  separate  individual.  Read  Du 
Bois  and  comprehend  the  "Heart  of 
the  Black  Folk,"  and  read  Booker 
Washington's  autobiography  in  order 
to  discover  the  way  of  their  salva- 
tion, which  cannot  be  found  in  Du 
Bois'  lament. 

If  you  would  know  the  Jews,  who 
are  both  spiritual  and  decadent,  read 
Isaiah  first,  and  then  read  the  novels 
of  a  certain  Jewish  author  in  this 
country,  who  spent  years  in  prison 
and  whose  only  companions  were 
characters  chosen  from  books  in  the 
prison  library. 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  most 
genial  and  companionable  side  of 
England,  minus  war  and  hate,  choose 
those  of  Joseph  Conrad,  a  Polish  Jew, 
who  never  saw  or  pronounced  an  Eng- 
lish word  until  after  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  is  today  a  master 
of  that  tongue,  the  gentlest,  wisest 
and  most  whimsical  interpreter  of 
the  English  character.  This  was 
achieved  by  a  study  of  English  liter- 
ature as  well  as  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. No  foreigner  has  the  time  in  his 
own  lifetime  to  understand  the  people 
of  his  adoption  without  learning 
more  of  them  from  their  books  than 
he  can  from  actual  association  with 
them. 

This  is  a  plea  for  reading  books, 
not  merely  good  books.  For  every 
thoughtful  person  has  observed  that 
the  person  who  reads  only  "good 
books,"  "useful  books"  and  "profit- 
able books"  is  invariably  afflicted 
with  a  certain  invincible  conceit,  in- 
tolerance, hypocrisy  and  a  meanness 
of  the  mind  which  is  incurable.  To 
read  only  good  books  is  like  associ- 
ating with  only  the  "best  people" — 
very  debilitating  to  the  mind  and 
character.  It  results  in  snobbishness 
and  in  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy with  other  kinds  of  people — 
who  are  fortunately  in  the  majority. 


Therefore  read  books,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  as  you  would  heark- 
en to  a  good  man,  love  something 
sadly  kin  to  you  in  a  bad  one,  and 
as  you  would  bear  with  the  frailties 
of  just  the  common  fellow.  Thus  only 
is  it  possible  to  attain  a  broader  un- 
derstanding, which  .is  something 
mere  wisdom  often  fails  to  impart. 
The  point  is  to  keep  your  balance 
and  go  ahead  into  books  as  you 
would  make  your  way  into  any  other 
mixed  crowd.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
immoral  man  who  preaches  morality 
is  a  liar  and  a  thief  tho  he  speak  with 
the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels. 
Likewise  the  book  which  portrays 
vice  even  while  affecting  to  condemn 
it,  is  really  written  to  feed  the  reader 
upon  offal,  however  masterly  its 
style.  But  read  it,  in  order  that  you 
may  familiarize  yourself  with  this 
commonest  form  of  deceit  in  men  and 
literature — not,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  condemnation,  which  is 
also  one  of  the  subtlest  forms  of  self- 
congratulation,  but  that  you  may 
avoid  this  ignoble  quality  in  your  own 
character,  which,  if  you  are  as  ob- 
servant of  it  as  you  are  of  other 
men's  characters,  you  will  find  needs 
constant  shriving. 

Finally,  but  not  least  important, 
one  should  read  books  for  the  pleas- 
ure, the  relaxation  which  comes  from 
associating  with  other  men's 
thoughts.  If  one  seeks  this  same  re- 
freshment in  society,  he  must  fur- 
bish himself,  go  somewhere,  and  play 
his  part,  give  as  much  as  he  receives 
or  more,  take  his  chances  with  fools 
or  dangerous  friends,  while  in  a  book 
the  author  lays  the  scene  and  plays 
all  the  fools,  friends  and  women  for 
his  benefit.  All  that  is  required  is 
that  he  shall  read  and  understand. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
one  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  this 
country  ever  produced  always  kept 
one  of  Laura  Jean  Libbey's  novels 
upon  his  desk.  It  was  easy  going  af- 
ter a  hard  day's  work,  reading  this 
simplest  syntax  of  love  and  adven- 
ture. Such  books  cannot  injure  any 
man  unless  he  is  a  maudlin  senti- 
mentalist, and  in  that  case  nothing 
can  preserve  him.  So  he  may  as  well, 
and  better,  take  his  foamy  romance 
instead  of  the  literally  frothing  so- 
ciety he  would  choose  if  he  went 
abroad  for  the  evening. 

Books  are  not  better  comrades 
than  people,  but  they  are  often  safer 
and  kinder,  always  less  expensive  and 
less  exacting.  And  no  one  can  know 
people  without  knowing  the  books 
into  which  they  have  been  laid  for 
generations,  and  out  of  which  they 
all  come,  elegant  or  dingy  replicas 
of  other  men  and  women  who  live 
and  move  in  those  pages. 

The  Valley 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


BRITISH  BISCUITS  IN  THE   BALKANS 

THIS    SMALL    MOUNTAIN    OF    HAKO    TACK    IS    BEINO 

PILED  UP   FOR   THE    USE   OF   TOMMY 

ATKINS    AT   SALONICA 


THE    MOTHERS 

THE    GHASTLINESS 
OF   WAR 

ADD  to  the  revulsion  and  horror 
which  all  neutral  nations  have  felt 
at  the  dreadful  war — and  which  our 
own  cartoonists  exprest  vigorously — the 
more  intimate  sympathy  with  war  suffer- 
ing which  Holland  has  had  ever  since 
Belgian  refugees  began  pouring  over  her 
boundary,  and  express  it  all  thru  the 
pencil  of  an  able  craftsman,  and  you 
have  the  war  cartoons  of  Louis  Rae- 
maekers,  of  De  Telegraaf  of  Amster- 
dam.  They  have   stirred  all   Europe.   In 

KREUZLAND,    K  REUZLAN  D,  U  BER  ALLES 
"Where    are   our   fathers    lying?" 


WHEN    WAR    HAS    PASSED    BY 

CARTOONS    BY   LOUIS 
RAEMAEKERS 

spite  of  Dutch  neutrality  M.  Raemaek- 
ers  is  not  hesitant  in  speaking  freely 
even  when  the  outrages  he  attacks  are 
distinctly  partizan.  He  was  born  the 
year  before  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
studied  art  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels  and 
Paris,  and  has  exhibited  both  portraits 
and  landscapes.  For  eight  years  he  has 
been  busy  with  newspaper  and  magazine 
work,  and  the  war  has  given  him  all  his 
themes  for  the  past  year. 

CHRISTMAS    DAY! 

Hypocrisy,    manslaughter    and    despotism     at 

the   manger 


DOING  THEIR  BIT  IN  CANADA 


BY  GEDDES  SMITH 


SUPPOSE  Congress  should  call 
for  a  volunteer  army  of  six  and 
a  quarter  million  men.  Can  you 
imagine  the  mighty  gasp  that  would 
go  up  from  a  hundred  million 
throats?  Yet,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  that  is  what  Canada  has 
actually  decided  to  do — and  is  well 
on  her  way  toward  accomplishing. 

If  you  took  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Canada,  including  the  babies 
who  couldn't  stand  up  for  themselves, 
and  called  every  sixteenth  person 
to  step  out  and  be  measured  for 
khaki,  and  then  bought  him  a  sol- 
dier's outfit,  fed,  housed  and  trained 
him  for  six  months,  and  paid  him 
$1.10  a  day  from  his  enlistment  until 
he  was  killed  or  retired,  you  would 
be  doing  no  more  than  the  Dominion 
is  doing  for  the  British  Empire. 
And  that  takes  no  account  of  sep- 
aration allowances,  gifts  of  supplies 
and  money,  the  Red  Cross,  or  the 
Patriotic  Fund.  It  is  no  slight  thing 
for  Canada  to  undertake  to  raise  half 
a  million  troops  from  her  population 
of      eight      millions — a      population 

peace-minded      like      our      

own.  It  could  not  be  done 
unless  the  country  was 
united  in  support  of  the 
war. 

We  in  the  United  States 
are  living  next  door  to  a 
nation  in  arms,  a  training 
camp  three  thousand 
miles  long.  Enter  it,  as  I 
did,  by  the  familiar  Niag- 
ara Falls  gateway.  On  the 
American  side,  on  Media- 
tion Island  in  the  little 
lake  in  the  State  Reser- 
vation, the  ABC  flag 
flies  serenely  in  com- 
memoration of  the  inter- 
national peace  making 
that  was  done  at  Niagara. 
But  the  bridge  that  you 
cross  to  the  other  side  is 
guarded  by  sentries  in 
khaki,  rifles  over  their 
shoulders,  bayonets  fixed. 
Before  the  Clifton  House, 
where  the  mediators  sat, 
paces  another  guard. 
Queen  Victoria  Park  is  a 
military  post.  If  you  have 
business  at  the  adminis- 
tration building  you  are 
received  by  a  sentry  who 
whistles  shrilly  for  an  or- 
derly to  conduct  you  into 
the  soldier-filled  offices. 

Go  further;  the  man  in 
khaki  is  everywhere. 
Walk  down  Yonge  street, 
the  Broadway  of  Toronto, 
in  the  evening,  when  the 
ten      thousand      soldiers 


quartered  about  the  town  are  re- 
leased from  the  barracks.  They 
swarm  over  the  sidewalks,  in  the 
poolrooms,  the  restaurants,  the  movie 
theaters,  even  in  the  jewelry  auc- 
tion rooms,  where  wrist-watches  and 
trinkets  for  stay-at-homes  can  be 
bought.  Highlanders  with  the  rakish 
bonnet;  fresh-faced  young  lads  in 
swinging  "British  warms";  soldiers 
with  girls,  soldiers  with  their  pals^ — 
who  are  often  so  much  seedier  than 
the  men  in  uniform  that  you  mar- 
vel at  the  improvement  army  rations 
and  army  garb  can  make — soldiers 
with  more  soldiers.  You  almost  catch 
the  habit  of  saluting,  yourself.  The 


Heroes  of  StJulien 

AND  FESTU BERT 

Jnere's  fo  the  So/c/ier  who  6/ec/ 
"To  f fie  oai/or  ihat hraOe/ydlcJ fh. ' 
Iheir  "kim^e/s  a/i\/e,  inou^h  fheir  spjriis  ha\^e  T/ed 
Onine^'^inAs   ofJk^Snearthais  awa^ 


ShallWe  Follow  THEIR  ExAMPiE? 

Apply  At  Recruiting  Station 


STIMULATING  NATIONAL  PRIDE  TO  GAIN  RECRUITS 
This  poster,  widely  Circulated  in  Canad.i.  not  only  combines  the  Union  Jack 
and  the  Maple  Leaf,  but  bases  its  plea  on  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  first 
Canadian  continsrent.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  landed  in  England  ten  weeks 
after  the  war  betran  and  made  Canada  famous  by  their  heroic  conduct  at 
the  front.   At   Ypres   they   held   a   thin   line  ai»tinst   a   bitter  German   attack 


hard-skinned  ruddy  cheeki?,  the  brist- 
ly yellow  mustache,  the  swagger 
stick — these  are  omnipresent. 

Or  walk  down  quaint,  tortuous  St. 
Paul  street  in  St.  Catherine's,  type 
of  the  smaller  Ontario  city;  recruit- 
ing .streamers  flung  across  the  road 
urge  you  to  enlist,  and  all  roads  lead 
to  the  armory.  Listen  to  the  smok- 
ing room  talk  on  the  Pullman ;  here 
is  a  man  on  his  way  home,  .still  hu.sky 
from  the  chlorine  gas  that  drove  him 
from  the  trenches;  here  are  two  old 
army  men  whose  boys  are  at  the 
front  in  the  old  regiments;  here  is 
a  farmer  whose  crop.s  are  in  and  who 
is  on  his  way  to  enlist  at  the  old 
home.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  the 
best  of  the  young  fellows  are  miss- 
ing this  winter,  so  the  girls  tell  you. 
Away  across  the  continent  on  Van- 
couver Island  an  adventurous  squad 
of  clean-cut  lads  is  learning  that  haz- 
ardous business  of  scouting  by  aero- 
plane. On  Winnipeg's  main  street 
three  or  four  battalions  jostle  each 
other  with  their  recruiting  stations, 
gaudy  with  posters.  In  Peace  River 
Crossing,  away  off"  at  the 
end  of  the  railroad  in  thi 
north,  the  walls  of  the 
primitive  hotel  display 
the  call  to  the  colors. 
Edmonton  of  a  Sunday 
flocks  to  greet  returned 
soldier-invalids  at  special 
church  services.  Even  the 
Yukon  has  sent  its  con- 
tingent. 

Last  summer  men  were 
in  training  at  field  camps 
scattered  over  the  Do- 
minion, one  in  each 
militia  division.  When 
cold  weather  came  they 
"hiked"  in  to  the  cities, 
where  in  several  cases 
they  found  admirable 
quarters  at  the  fair 
grounds.  Those  who  had 
spent  the  summer  at  Ni- 
agara-on-the-Lake  march- 
ed to  Toronto  and  took 
possession  of  Exhibition 
Park,  where  the  biggest 
fair  of  all  Canada  is  held 
every  autumn. 

Here  I  visited  them  one 
rainy  morning  when  only 
occasional  squads  were 
marching  over  the  soggy 
lawns.  They  had  made  a 
drill  hall  out  of  the  larg- 
est building,  and  were  fill- 
ing it  with  a  babel  of 
orders  and  a  patchwork  of 
vibrating  khaki,  as  squad 
by  squad  they  went  thru 
the  manual  of  arms  or 
stabbed    imaginary    foes 
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tures.  At  To- 
ronto, as  at  a 
dozen  other  uni- 
versities and 
colleges,  there 
is  an  Officers' 
Training  Corps 
which  prepares 
men  to  accept 
c  omm  i  s  sions. 
There  is  no  ob- 
ligation on  its 
members  to  en- 
list for  overseas 
service,  but 
they  form  the 
majority  of  the 
eight  hundred 
u  n  dergraduates 
which  this  uni- 
versity alone 
has  already  sent. 
Naturally  most 
of     the     officers 


Jaiyieo,  Toronto 

RECRUITING   MEN   AND    CIGARETS 

There  are  hundreds  of  schemes  on   foot  thruout    Canada  for   adding  to  the 

comfort    of    men    at    the    front — newspaper    tobacco    funds,    bargain    bake- 

shop  offers,  and  the  like.  Here  is  a  basket   to  catch   gift  cigarets 


with  the  bayonet.  The  overseas 
force  is  recruited  both  from  the 
established  militia  regiments  and 
from  untrained  civilians,  so  that  men 
of  all  grades  and  no  grade  of  mili- 
tary proficiency  will  be  found  in  a 
single  battalion.  The  seven  thousand 
men  then  in  camp  were  housed,  a 
battalion  to  a  building  (1157  men  of 
all  ranks),  in  the  exhibition  halls. 
Long  lines  of  wooden  bunks  in  two 
tiers  had  been  put  up,  and  in  one 
building  the  men  were  sprawling 
over  them — bedding  and  equipment 
shoved  to  one  side — while  their 
platoon  commanders  lectured  them; 
a  fine  display  of  Canadian  manhood 
where  prize  pumpkins  and  potatoes 
had  been  shown  a  few  months  be- 
fore. The  refreshment  pavilion  had 
been  brevetted  mess  hall,  with  army 
cooks  in  charge  who  were  eager  to 
explain  how  little  they  wasted  and 
how  good  was  the  food.  In  the  A.  S. 
C.  (Army  Supply  Corps)  storehouse 
they  were  checking  incoming  edibles, 
and  showed  me  tins  of  powdered  milk 
on  which — when  transmogrified — 
they  assured  me  cream  would  rise! 
Outside  there  were  trenches  for  bomb 
practise  and  sham  fights.  The  men 
would  have  more  of  that  sort  of 
training  when  their  work  in  Canada 
was  done  and  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Shorncliffe  camps  near  Lon- 
don, to  wait  the  call  to  France. 

Down  in  the  armory  courtyard  the 
rookies  who  had  not  yet  been  uni- 
formed were  flinging  out  their  chests 
and  shouting  numbers  in  their  first 
drill.  Up  at  the  University  boys  in 
khaki  punctuated  the  strolling 
crowds  in  the  corridors  between  lec- 
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Universities  Companies,  with  college 
men  in  all  the  ranks,  have  gone.  At  the 
University  of  Manitoba  this  year  only 
67  out  of  800  men  students  have  failed 
to  join  either  the  0.  T.  C.  or  the  over- 
seas forces.  St.  Chad's,  a  little  theolog- 
ical school  in  Regina,  lost  its  whole 
student  body  and  closed  its  doors. 

At  the  end  of  1915,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  Canada's 
force  was  to  be  500,000  instead  of 
250,000,  there  nad  actually  been  en- 
listed 220,000  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
nearly  120,000  of  these  had  been  sent 
overseas.  Recruits  had  been  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  thousand  a 
day.  Naturally  the  western  provinces, 
where  the  pro- 
portion of  foot- 
loose men  of 
military  age  is 
large,  have  done 
better  than  the 
east.  Alberta, 
with  about  a 
twentieth  of  the 
population,  has 
raised  over  a 
tenth  of  t  h  e 
army.  But  for 
that  matter  On- 
tario, too,  has 
done  somewhat 
more  than  her 
share,  and  only 
Quebec  has  fall- 
en far  behind. 

The  French- 
Canadian  situa- 
tion has  caused 
much  discussion. 
Henri  Bourassa, 


leader  of  the  Nationalists,  has  openly 
opposed  recruiting,  and  the  French- 
Canadian  enlistments  all  told  have 
been  under  9000,  from  a  total  popula- 
tion of  over  two  million.  The  devout 
Quebec  Catholic  is  little  moved  by  the 
plight  of  anti-clerical  France,  and 
has  always  been  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  English-speaking  majority 
in  Canada.  Yet  Oliver  Asselin,  prom- 
inent in  Bourassa's  party,  has  offered 
to  raise  a  regiment  and  has  himself 
taken  service,  and  the  province  is  by 
no  means  wholly  apathetic. 

More  than  half  the  men  already  re- 
cruited from  the  Dominion  are  of 
British  birth.  The  famous  and  unfor- 
tunate "Princess  Pats"  were  mostly 
old  British  army  men,  with  only  a 
sprinkling  of  native  Canadians.  The 
percentage  of  native-born  recruits 
has  been  climbing,  but  recent  figures 
show  that  it  had  not  yet  touched 
fifty  per  cent — far  below  the  ratio 
of  native  to  foreign-born  citizens. 
This  is  not  surprizing,  for  the  home 
ties  and  the  kin  in  the  trenches  must 
be  the  strongest  motives  for  enlist- 
ment. The  Toronto  Globe  asserts 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  native- 
born  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
old  are  still  available  for  service. 

England's  difficulty  with  backward 
bachelors  is  not  duplicated  in  Can- 
ada, where  married  recruits  are 
now  in  the  minority.  Consequent- 
ly, while  the  pinch  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  clerical  offices,  where  trained 
young  men  can  ill  be  spared,  the  ef- 
fect in  the  shops  so  far  has  been 
chiefly  to  transfer  jobs  held  by  bach- 
elor recruits  to  unemployed  married 
men.  But  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  equally  notable  for 
their  efficiency  and  their  gaudy  uni- 
forms (even  the  Canadian  postman, 
in  blue  and  red,   outshines  the  sol- 
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ROOKIES   DRILLING   IN   A   VANCOUVER    STREET 

Tho  pay  commences  with  enlistment  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  outfit  men 

immediately  and  drill  often   begins  before  the  men   are  put  into  khaki.   Si.x 

months'  training  is  given  them  before  they  leave  Canada 
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dier),  have  lost  so  many  men,  in  spite 
of  stringent  restrictions,  that  the 
officers  are  forced  to  do  prisoners' 
guard  duty,  and  are  in  high  dudgeon. 
In  Leith,  Alberta,  there  are  already 
a  handful  of  woman  car  conductors, 
but  that  is  still  a  novelty. 

Canada  does  more  than  send  her 
men  to  fight.  There  is  no  space  to 
enumerate  the  gifts  that  the  Do- 
minion, the  provinces,  and  the  people 
poured  into  Britain's  storehouses  in 
the  early  days  of  the  v^ar.  "If  you 
can't  fight,  you  can  pay,"  is  the  slo- 
gan for  stay-at-homes.  The  women 
of  Canada  divide  their  energies  be- 
tween the  Red  Cross  and  the  Patri- 
otic Fund.  It  is  a  bad  year  for  other 
philanthropies.  Ontario  alone  has 
given  $1,875,000  to  the  British  Red 
Cross.  The  Patriotic  Fund,  which 
supplements  the  separation  allow- 
ances made  to  the  wives  and  de- 
pendents of  soldiers,  has  passed  the 
six  million  mark.  And  if  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  Dominion  has 
not  bought  something  to  eat,  smoke, 
chew  or  wear  and  sent  it  off  to  some 
homesick  Tommy  in  the  trenches,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  some  thousands 
of  shopkeepers  who  litter  their  win- 
dows with  suggestive  offers.  As  to 
the  war  loan  of  $50,000,000,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  ten  hours  after 
it  was  thrown  open  Ottawa  had  been 
assured  of  an  oversubscription,  and 
that  after  the  subscriptions  had 
reached  $106,000,000  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  keep  an  extra  fifty 
millions  and  loan  it  to  Britain  to 
pay  for  war  purchases  in  Canada. 

Meanwhile  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
year  for  Germans  and  Austrians  in 
Canada.  They  are  distrusted  every- 
where. A  number  have  been  in- 
terned. Rumors  of  German  plots  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  filled  Can- 


ada. The  Wel- 
land  Canal  rev- 
elations and 
actual  attempts 
to  destroy 
bridges  justify 
the  guards 
which  have  been 
placed  at  danger 
points  all  across 
the  continent. 
But  it  is  hard 
for  the  delica- 
tessen dealers 
and  their  like — 
men  and  women 
who  have  lost 
their  little  circle 
of  patrons  and 
cannot  collect 
their  accounts 
from  those  who 
still  do  buy,  be- 
cause they're 
Germans,  you 
know. 

Canada  has  no 
such  rigorous 
and  muddle- 
headed 


James,  Toronto 

RECRUITING   BY   TRAMCAR 
The  work  of  getting  enlistments  is  entrusted  to  the  various  battalion  oflRcers, 
and  such   novel  methods   as  this  sometimes   result.   Mass   meetings,   "recruit- 
ing  concerts,"    handbill   and   poster  publicity,   and    personal   solicitation    are 
all  bringing  in  new  men 


James,  Toronto 

DRILLING   ON    THE    FAIR   GROUNDS 
Recruits  are  gathered  at   the  little  villages  and  large 
in  the  local  armories.   Then  they  are  concentrated 
zation  points  in  the  larger  cities.  A  recruiting  trai 
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censor- 
ship to  fetter  her  newspapers  as 
England  has,  but  the  telegraph  news 
furnished  by  the  press  agencies  is 
inspected  before  it  goes  out,  and 
editors  are  warned  not  to  print  un- 
authorized matter.  The  Government 
has  officially  requested  the  press, 
moreover,  to  make  no  unfriendlj^  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  course  of  the 
United  States. 

This  does  not  prevent  a  good  deal 
of  badinage  and  a  pretty  definite  pop- 
ular feeling  that  the  United  States 
has  played  a  shabby  role.  "We  don't 
want  you  to  fight,"  the  Canadian 
says,  "Your  navy  isn't  needed,  you 

couldn't  raise  an 
army  in  time  to 
count,  and  we 
want  your  muni- 
tions ourselves. 
But  in  the  name 
o  f  democracy 
and  the  small 
nations  you 
ought  to  have 
protested  at  the 
Belgian  and 
Armenian  out- 
rages. And  you 
should  have 
made  it  perfect- 
ly clear  to  the 
world  that  the 
safety  of  non- 
combatants  on 
the  high  seas 
was  of  all-sur- 
passing impor- 
tance, instead  of 
complaining      in 


AT   TORONTO 
r  towns  and  first  drilled 
at   the  divisional   mobili- 
n  has  done  good  service 


your  mercenary  way  about  your  ship- 
ping." This  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  America's  attitude  is  well 
voiced  by  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press: 

Perhaps  the  official  attitude  of  the 
United  States  will  best  be  described  as 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  war.  For 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation,  which 
bled  itself  white  for  freedom,  which  has 
done  vast  things  for  democracy,  and 
which  has  produced  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs, now  adopting  an  official  attitude 
of  unconcern  while  the  bloodiest  strug- 
gle of  the  ages  against  autocracy  is  in 
full  swing,  is  depressing  and  uninspir- 
ing. 

Canada  feels  so  strongly  that  the 
Allies  are  fighting  America's  battle 
as  well  as  their  own  that  it  seems  en- 
tirely natural  that  Americans  should 
enlist.  Just  how  many  have  already 
done  so  is  uncertain.  There  have 
been  estimates,  probably  exaggerat- 
ed, running  as  high  as  six  thousand. 
A  few  adventuresome  lads  slip  into 
Canada  over  the  border,  and  there 
have  been  many  enlistments  from  the 
western  provinces,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  American  immigrants  is 
high.  But  at  least  there  is  an  Amer- 
ican Legion  now  being  formed  in  To- 
ronto, the  Ninety-seventh  Battalion, 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  At 
its  head  is  Lieut.-Col.  A.  B.  Clark, 
formerly  of  the  Twenty-third  N.  G. 
N.  Y.,  a  Brooklyn  regiment.  Re- 
cruiting for  this  battalion,  al- 
ready two-thirds  full,  is  going  on 
all  over  Canada,  the  men  who  join 
being  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  There  are  special  physical 
restrictions,  and  it  promises  to  be  a 
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fine  body  of  men.  An  ingeniously  in- 
ternational device  has  been  adopted: 
Canada's  maple  leaf  in  combination 
with  the  Washington  coat  of  arms, 
which  introduces  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  an  unimpeachable  British- 
American  version. 

After  all,  a  Canadian  enlists  in  this 
war  for  much  the  same  reasons  as 
an  American.  I  heard  a  young  en- 
gineer who  had  just  finished  his  job 
— a  piece  of  railway  construction — 
talking  of  his  plans.  "There's  no  more 
construction  work,"  he  said.  "Hell,  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  the  operating 
department.  And  I  figure  it  this  way: 
after  the  war  I'll  meet  fellows  I  know 
on  Yonge  street  and  they'll  say  'Were 
you  over  there?'  and  I'd  feel  pretty 
cheap  to  say  'No.'  It's  a  shame  not 
to  back  up  men  who  need  help."  Here 
were  three  of  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives for  enlistment:  the  desire  for 
action,  the  pull  of  friends,  the  pres- 
sure of  pride.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  were  a  crowd  of  applicants 
whom  I  saw  in  the  Toronto  recruit- 
ing station,  forlorn  ineffective  men 
who  were  probably  moved  largely  by 
the  announcement,  "Pay  starts  at 
once." 

Certainly  the  king  does  not  count 
for  much  in  the  matter,  altho  he  fits 
well  into  stereotyped  phrases  like 
"Your  king  and  country  need  you— 
now,"  which  even  that  staunch  lib- 
eral sheet,  the  Toronto  Globe,  prints 
every  day.  A  genial  Scotch  railroad 
man  put  it  this  way:  "George  is  a 
verra  good  fellow,  but  he  don't  both- 
er me  and  I  don't  bother  him."  And 
it  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  the  idea 
of  the  Empire  is  responsible  for  Can- 
ada's devotion,  except  with  the  ex- 
treme Conservatives.  Rather  it  seems 
to  be  a  personal  adherence  to  the  old 
country  and  the  old  country  friends 
on  the  part  of  those  closely  bound  to 
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England;  and  then  a  firm  conviction 
that  Britain's  cause  is  worth  fight- 
ing for  on  its  merits — a  conviction 
that  does  not  necessarily  involve  loy- 
alty to  the  Empire  or  even  patriot- 
ism. And  to  some  extent  there  seems 
to  be  a  national  pride  in  Canada's 
own  achievements.  You  hear  the 
boast  that  Canada  won  the  South 
African  War  for  England;  you  can 
buj'  little  books  about  The  Battle 
Glory  of  Canada;  the  "heroes  of  St. 
Julien  and  Festubert"  are  invoked  on 
recruiting  posters. 

It  will  be  considerably  harder  to 
raise  the  second  quarter-million  than 
it  has  been  to  find  the  first.  Canada 
began  briskly,  mobilizing  a  divisicii 
within  six  weeks  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  putting  30,000  men  into 
Great  Britain  before  the  middle  of 
the  first  October,  and  has  continued 
steadily,  but  she  may  well  pause  be- 
fore going  on  to  complete  a  levy  that 
amounts  almost  to  half  the  men  of 
military  age  in  the  Dominion. 

But  she  is  absolutely  confident  of 
victory.  And,  curiously  enough  in 
so  independent  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish family,  she  is  quite  content  to 
furnish  men  and  money  and  to  let 
Britain  run  the  war.  "We're  only 
amateur  soldiers,"  a  leading  newsr 
paperman  said  to  me.  "We  would  hes- 
itate to  think  we  knew  as  much 
about  fighting  as  Kitchener."  So 
there  is  little  criticism  of  British 
blunders,  and  a  cool,  matter-of-fact 
way  of  talking  and  thinking  about 
the  war  (always  excepting  that  rath- 
er florid  expectation  of  humiliating 
Germany),  and,  in  a  word,  consider- 
ably more  self-possession  than  might 
be  expected  from  a  nation  which, 
long  confident  of  her  political  vigor, 
has  just  begun  to  feel  her  economic 
strength,  and  yet  chooses  to  remain 
British.  > 


PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 
Chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 


Are  we  "For  Peace  at  any  Price?"  Let  us 
face  the  issue  squarely.  When  we  do  this,  the 
phrase  has  no  meaning.  For  when  the  question 
really  comes  up,  there  is  no  peace  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  If  any  price  will  bring  peace,  real 
peace,  let  us  pay  it.  In  this  war,  no  peace  was 
offered  at  any  price  to  Serbia,  to  Belgium,  to 
France.  Some  sort  of  peace  was  offered  at  a 
price  to  Austria,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain.  Should  these  nations  have  taken  it  at 
the  price?  This  question  each  may  answer  for 
himself.  And  paying  the  price,  would-  they 
have  had  peace,  real  peace,  well  worth  the 
cost?  And  when  real  peace  is  offered,  what- 
ever the  price,  there  is  no  need  to  talk  of  war. 


What  could  not  Europe  have  afforded  to 
pay  to  prevent  the  great  catastrophe?  What 
has  war  cost  Europe  and  when  will  it  be  able 
to  repay? 

And  for  us,  we  would  see  the  price  lists  first. 
With  Lincoln,  we  would  count  the  cost.  If  we 
do  not,  it  may  stagger  us.  And  will  we  get 
peace  when  we  pay  for  it?  Not  the  armed 
peace  of  fear  and  hate,  for  that  is  war  scarce- 
ly half  disguised,  but  the  peace  of  mutual 
trust  and  international  confidence.  Sooner  or 
later  that  must  come,  for  as  sure  as  the  day 
follows  night,  the  principle  of  federation  must 
succeed  unbalanced  nationalism  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  civilized  world. 


IS  THE  CHURCH  GOING  BACKWARD? 


BY  REV.  CHARLES  STELZLE 


WHEN  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  —  representing 
thirty  Protestant  denomina- 
tions and  seventeen  million  members 
— adopted  its  social  service  platform 
seven  years  ago,  it  w^as  regarded  as 
a  great  step  forw^ard.  Various  denom- 
inational agencies  had  been  carrying 
on  a  social  service  propaganda,  but  it 
•was  felt  that  what  was  needed  was 
an  expression  of  opinion  and  a  con- 
crete program  which  should  repre- 
sent the  entire  Protestant  forces  of 
the  United  States.  Included  in  this 
document  were  the  statements  that 
"the  churches  must  stand  for  equal 
rights  and  complete  justice  for  all 
men  in  all  stations  in  life;  for  the 
right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity 
of  self-maintenance;  for  the  right  of 
workers  to  some  protection  against 
the  hardships  often  resulting  from 
the  swift  crises  of  industrial  change; 
for  the  protection  of  the  worker  from 
dangerous  machinery,  occupational 
disease,  injuries  and  mortality;  for 
the  abolition  of  child  labor;  for  the 
suppression  of  the  sweating  system ; 
for  the  release  from  employment  one 
day  in  seven ;  for  a  living  wage  as  a 
minimum  in  every  industry ;  for  the 
highest  wage  that  each  industry  can 
afford ;  for  the  most  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  products  of  industry  that 
can  be  ultimately  devised;  for  the 
abatement  of  poverty." 

Then  came  the  statement  which 
more  than  any  other,  perhaps, 
brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  many 
social  workers  and  workingmen  in 
general :  "To  the  toilers  of  America 
and  to  those  who  by  organized  effort 
are  seeking  to  lift  the  crushing  bur- 
dens of  the  poor,  and  to  reduce  the 
hardships  and  uphold  the  dignity  of 
labor,  this  Council  sends  the  greeting 
of  human  brotherhood  and  the  pledge 
of  sympathy  and  of  help  in  a  cause 
which  belongs  to  all  who 
follow   Christ." 

The  immediate  re- 
sponse from  both  church 
and  labor  to  the  Federal 
Council's  statement  on 
the  social  question  was 
most  gratifying.  Many  of 
the  leading  denomina- 
tions adopted  the  state- 
ment as  their  own  social 
ideal;  and  leading  labor 
papers  gratefully  printed 
the  document. 

But  the  long  hoped-for 
revival  of  social  justice 
has  failed  to  materialize. 
Indeed,  among  most  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  there  is 
not  even  the  same  en- 
thusiasm that  was  so  ap- 
parent   when    the    social 
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service  platform  of  the  Federal 
Council  was  adopted  seven  years  ago. 
Within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  a  decided  reaction 
in  this  respect,  which  has  result- 
ed in  the  dominance  of  the  con- 
servatives in  practically  every  evan- 
gelical denomination  in  this  country. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  the  impression 
that  one  gets  from  the  discussion  and 
the  legislation  which  develops  in 
ecclesiastical  conferences  and  conven- 
tions. 

At  the  Columbus  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  held  recently, 
the  hopelessness  of  securing  action 
on  any  social  or  economic  matter 
which  involved  legislation  of  any  sort 
became  quite  apparent.  And  what 
great  social  reform  can  be  put  thru 
without  legislation? 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  it  reported 
that  the  Washington  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  was  carried  on  merely 
to  seek  national  legislation  on  "spir- 
itual matters" !  Even  the  delegates 
representing  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church — one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jectors to  political  action — were  com- 
pelled to  smile! 

The  chief  reason  for  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Council 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  unwilling  to 
alienate  those  ecclesia.stical  bodies 
which  object  to  the  church  having 
anything  to  do  with  questions  which 
involve  the  state,  even  tho  these  or- 
ganizations are  few  in  number  and 
comparatively  small  in  their  mem- 
bership. 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil's executive  committee  is  contrary 
to  the  well-under.stood  attitude  of  the 
stronger  denominations  in  their  fight 
against  the  saloon.  These  denomina- 
tions have  long  believed  in  taking  di- 
rect political  action  when  engaged  in 
putting  the  saloon  out  of  business. 
Precisely  the  same  principle  is  in- 
volved in  "one  day's  rest  in  seven" 
campaigns,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
even  the  Federal  Council  has  partici- 
pated. It  seems  as  tho  the  Federal 
Council  were  determined  to  take  a 
backward  step  in  its  social  program, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  retaining 
within  its  organization  the  denom- 
inational groups  which  for  various 
reasons  cannot  cooperate  in  helping 
to  secure  social  justice  thru  legisla- 
tion. 

But  meanwhile — does  the  Federal 
Council's  apparent  desire  to  keep  out 
of  all  legislative  affairs,  no  matter 
how  imperative,  for  the  safeguarding 
of  health  and  the  conservation  of  hu- 
man life,  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  churches 
who  have  been  stirred  by  appeals  for 
economic  justice  and  social  service? 
Furthermore,  if  the  Federal  Council 
declines  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
churches  in  this  regard,  where  is  the 
religious  body  to  which  legislators 
and  statesmen  may  look  for  guidance 
in  social  matters  which  are  funda- 
mentally ethical  in  character?  If  it  is 
true  that  the  great  social  problems 
now  confronting  us  are  deeply  re- 
ligious, is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  an  organization 
which  makes  a  specialty 
of  religion  should  have 
something  definite  and 
official  to  say  about  these 
problems — even    to    legis- 


When  winter  comes,  along  the  Silvermine, 
And  earth  has  put  away  her  green  attire, 
With  all  the  pomp  of  her  autumnal  pride, 
The  world  is  made  a  sanctuary  old, 
Where  Gothic  trees  uphold  the  arch  of  gray, 
And  gaunt  stone  fences  on  the  ridge's  crest 
Stand  like  carved  screens  before  a  crimson  shrine, 
Showing  the  sunset  glory  thru  the  chinks. 
There,  like  a  nun  with  frosty  breath,  the  soul, 
Uplift  in  adoration,  sees  the  world 
Transfigured  as  a  temple  of  her  Lord; 
While  down  the  soft  blue-shadowed  aisles  of  snow 
Night,  like  a  sacristan  with  silent  step. 
Passes  to  light  the  tapers  of  the  stars. 


lative  bodies? 

It  is  not  a  question  of 
having  the  church  inter- 
fere in  purely  political 
affair  %  nor  of  attempting 
to  control  the  state  for  its 
ovm  benefit.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  making  a 
fight  in  behalf  of  helpless 
men  and  women  by  secur- 
ing the  enactment  of 
such  laws  as  will  give 
them-  more  of  the 
blessings  of  life  here  and 
now. 

yew   York  City 
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Frictionless  America 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  reduce 
friction  in  the  world.  And  tho  the 
United  States  may  not  be  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  peace  out  of  the 
Great  War,  we  can  at  least  claim  that 
we  smooth  the  way  of  the  world  in  one 
respect. 

For  the  United  States  produces  more 
talc  and  soapstone  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  Moreover  our  pro- 
duction has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
decade,  so  that  we  now  produce  about 
170,000  short  tons  a  year,  valued  at 
about  $1,860,000. 

Talc  is  a  simple  mineral  of  which 
soapstone  is  a  massive  impure  form. 
Because  of  its  softness  it  has  a  wide 
and  varied  use:  talcum  powder  can  be 
used  for  putting  a  tire  on  an  automo- 
bile or  (we  can't  resist  it)  attire  on  a 
lady.  In  the  schoolroom  it  takes  the 
form  of  chalk,  and  in  the  factory  it 
bleaches  cotton  cloth  or  becomes  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  paint.  One  of  its 
chief  uses  is  as  a  filler  for  many  kinds 
of  paper. 

There  are  nine  states  in  our  country 
that  produce  talc.  Fifty-seven  per  cent 
of  it  comes  from  New  York  and  about 
forty  per  cent — mostly  in  the  form  of 
soapstone — from  Vermont. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  War 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  did  not  stand  very  high  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  people,  when  it 
was  regarded  as  a  rather  flabby,  color- 
less institution,  -by  no  means  occupying 
the  place  in  the  life  of  the  community 
that  it  fills  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  war  the 
Britisher's  opinion  altered.  Of  all  the 
work  done  for  the  British  Army  and 
Navy  none  stands  so  high  in  public 
estimation  as  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  it  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  cen- 
ters, and  today  there  are  over  a  thou- 
sand such  centers  within  the  Empire — 
one  as  far  afield  as  Mesopotamia.  France 
has  nearly  a  hundred,  India  forty, 
Egypt  thirty,  and  so  on. 

The  "huts,"  as  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  calls  its  tents  or 
buildings,  are  by  far  the 
most  popular  places  in  the 
great  camps,  whether  at 
the  bases  or  in  England. 
Thousands  of  the  troops 
use  the  huts  for  recreation, 
and  as  reading  or  writing- 
rooms  —  the  Association 
gives  away  about  11,000,000 
pieces  of  stationery  a 
month,  which  are  chiefly 
used  by  the  men  for  writing 
home.  The  organization  of 
athletics  at  the  base  camps 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  too. 

The  huts  are  also  used 
for    religious    services,    the 
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OPERATING  THE  NEW  STREET  CLEANER 


INSPECTORS  APPROVE  ITS  WORK 

only  condition  being  that  no  one  shall 
interfere  with  another's  religion.  The 
religious  side  is,  indeed,  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  the  Association's  endeav- 
ors to  help  the  soldiers — tho  there  is 
none  of  the  "button-hole"  method;  the 
men  are  influenced  by  what  is  done, 
not  by  talk. 

Munition  works  have  sprung  up  all 
over  England  in  the  recent  months  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  highly  use- 
ful work  in  providing  huts  near  the 
great  centers,  where  the  workers,  who 
come  in  such  crowds  that  the  lo- 
calities cannot  deal  with  them  im- 
mediately, can  obtain  food  and  find 
sleeping  accommodation.  Another  excel- 
lent piece  of  work  is  the  establishment 
of  open-all-day-and-night  refreshment 
bars  and  rest-rooms  near  the  great  rail- 
way stations  in  London  where  men 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  front 
often  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
tired  out  and  with  nowhere  to  go. 


Cleaning  Streets  by  Suction 

A  new  method  of  street  cleaning 
which  will  do  for  the  streets  what  the 
vacuum  carpet  sweeper  is  doing  in  the 
home  in  the  way  of  better  sanitation 
has  been  tried  out  in  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
This  suction  street  cleaner  was  sent 
over  the  streets  the  day  after  they  had 
been  cleaned  by  the  old  broom  machine 
method,  and  four  cubic  yards  of  dirt 
were  swept  up  from  27,280  square 
yards. 

The  revolving  broom  is  especially 
made  so  that  it  will  dislodge  even  the 
finest  particles  of  dust.  The  dust  is  car- 
ried by  the  broom  into  an  air  current 
created  by  a  large  suction  fan  and 
from  there  it  goes  thru  a  conduit  to  a 
dust  box  in  the  rear  of  the  machine. 

There  are  two  compartments  to  this 
large  dust  box  (which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  trailer  and  can  be  detached),  one 
receives  the  heavier  particles  of  dirt 
and  the  other  the  powdery  dust. 

A  test  of  the  machine  was  made  on 
an  asphalt  block  of  pavement  which 
contained  the  accumulated  dirt  of  the 
entire  winter  with  the  result  that 
the  amount  of  dirt  swept  up  by 
the  machine  averaged  eighteen  cubic 
yards  to  the  mile  of  thirty-foot  pave- 
ment. 

The  trailer  can  be  detached  and  a 
watering  cart  put  in  its  place,  and  even 
the  broom  can  be  removed  and  a 
squeegee  attached  to  scrub  the  streets. 
The  squeegee  developed  for  this  ma- 
chine is  composed  of  adjustable  shovels 
each  having  a  flexible  shoe,  which  will 
enable  the  shovels  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  pavement. 


AN   ENGLISH 
Tommy  Atkins  writes  home 


ARMY   "HUT" 

— and  has  his  picture  taken 


More  Nerve 
Crossing  a  river  on  a  rope  bridge  to 
test  the  condition  of  one's  nerves  is  the 
latest  method  advocated  by  physical 
culture  instructors.  The  idea  originated 
with  W.  Ward  Beam,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy,  who  has 
made  it  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  physical  culture  for  both  men  and 
women  students. 

One  advantage  of  the  method  is  that 
the  outfit  required  is  both 
cheap  and  easily  portable, 
as  it  consists  simply  of  two 
stout  ropes,  one  of  which  is 
fastened  between  two  trees 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  a 
river,  and  serves  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  feet,  while  the 
other  is  stretched  overhead 
and  used  as  a  balance  by 
the  person  crossing  the 
stream. 

The  whole  object  of  Mr. 
Beam's  plan  is  to  harden 
the  nerves  of  the  students. 
We  lack  nerve,  he  says, 
chiefly  because  we  never 
do  anything  to  cultivate 
strength  in  this  direction. 
Crossing  a  stream  on  a  rope 
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THE   PRESENTATION    OF   "THE    SEVEN   GIFTS"— AN  OUTDOOR  CHRISTMAS   PLAY  IN  NEW  YORK 


he  considers  one  of  the  very  best  ex- 
ercizes to  correct  this  fault.  It  isn't 
such  a  nervy  thing  to  do,  but  it  simply 
shows  a  lack  of  nerve  to  be  afraid  to 
do  it. 


New  York's  Christmas  Fantasy 

New  York  City  has  had  a  commun- 
ity celebration  of  Christmas  often,  but 
the  climax  of  its  entertainment  has  al- 
ways been  a  tree.  This  year  the  com- 
mittee in  charg-e  decided  to  give  a  play. 

Of  course  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
were  many.  It  must  be  out  of  doors,  to 
insure  room  enough  for  all  who  would 
share  in  the  celebration.  It  must  suit 
people  of  all  ages.  It  must  be  some- 
thing different — not  the  wise  men  and 
the  manger,  not  Santa  Claus  with 
fairies  and  brownies,  but  something  to 
include  all  these,  the  real  holiday  spirit, 
the  very  essence  of  Christmas. 

And  Mr.  Stuart  Walker,  playwright, 
producer,  and  the  creator  of  the  Port- 
manteau Theater,  met  all  these  condi- 
tions, and  more.  On  Christmas  night 
in  Madison  Square  his  company  gave, 
for  the  community  tree  committee,  a 
fantasy  called  "The  Seven  Gifts." 

It  was  the  story  of  the  seven  who 
came  with  their  presents  to  the  court 
of  the  Emerald  Queen.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Wanderer,  asking  what  the  theater  was 
and  why  the  great  audience  was  as- 
sembled, till  the  lights  dimmed,  leaving 
the  Dear  Child  and  her  doll  sitting  on 
the  throne.  Yet  not  a  guest  had  the 
least  difficulty  in  following  the  panto- 
mime, for  occasionally  a  sentence  on  the 
screen  told  who  was  coming  next,  or 
just  what  was  to  happen,  to  make  abso- 
lutely sure  that  no  one  was  puzzled;  a 
device  borrowed  from  the  movies,  but 
used  at  either  side  of  the  stage,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  fantasy  was  never  in- 
terrupted. 

The  Lowly  Man,  who  thought  to  bet- 
ter his  gift  by  imitation;  the  Haughty 
Lady  who  learned  from  the  Humble 
Woman  consideration  for  others;  the 
Richest  Man  in  the  World,  finding  that 
a  mere  bauble  interested  the  Queen 
more  than  his  rare  gifts;  the  Strolling 
Player,  whose  gift,  a  playlet  telling  the 
adventure   of    Pierrot   and    the    Moon- 


lady,  was  filled  with  imagination  and 
beauty;  the  Bravest  Man  who  present- 
ed a  tiger  skin,  introducing  a  delicious 
comedy  touch  in  his  contest  with  the 
tiger,  impersonated  by  Jack-in-the-box; 
and  last  of  all  the  Dear  Child,  whose 
gift  of  a  battered  doll  was  the  only  one 
worthy  of  the  name,  for  it  alone  came 
from  the  heart  and  represented  some 
sacrifice. 

At  the  climax  of  the  fantasy,  the 
community  Christmas  tree  suddenly 
burst  into  light,  its  decorations  becom- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  play. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  about  this 
performance  was  not  the  success  of  the 
committee's  plans,  nor  even  the  success 
of  the  Portmanteau  Theater  folk,  but 
the  fact  that  this  fantasy,  given  in  a 
portable  playhouse,  in  the  people's 
park,  is  a  step  toward  a  civic  theater. 
It  suggests  wonderful  possibilities  of 
what  may  be  done,  all  during  pleasant 
weather,  by  presenting  in  any  of  the 
parks  performances  free  to  all  the  city. 


A  Census  Curiosity 

Tucked  away  in  the  huge  census  vol- 
umes are  many  interesting  facts.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
cerns the  ages  of  our  population.  In  the 
accompanying  chart  is  shown  the  age 


THE    AGES    OF    OUR    POPULATION 
The    vertical    line    thru    the    center    divides    the 
males    (on   the   left)    from   the   females    (on    the 
right).    The    horizontal    distance    from    this    line 
shows    the   number    (by   hundreds   of   thousands) 

of  males  or  females  at  each  year  of  age 


distribution  by  single  years  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1910. 
The  vertical  line  thru  the  center  divides 
the  males  from  the  females.  The  hori- 
zontal distance  from  the  vertical  line 
shows  the  number  (by  hundreds  of 
thousands)  of  males  or  females  at  each 
years  of  age.  Thus  there  were  in  1910 
about  950,000  males  at  the  age  of  ten. 

The  fact  that  this  country  receives 
annually  a  large  immigration,  tends  to 
broaden  the  age  pyramid  or  triangle 
from  about  the  twentieth  year.  This 
gives  the  triangle  a  somewhat  smaller 
base  than  if  the  numbers  were  recruit- 
ed entirely  by  births. 

The  peculiarity  about  the  shape  of 
the  age  pyramid  lies  in  the  fact  that  at 
certain  ages  the  lines  project  over  those 
directly  underneath.  This  would  imply 
that  there  must  be  an  extremely  large 
number  of  persons  at  these  particular 
ages.  But  there  is  a  strange  regularity 
noticeable  with  regard  to  these  project- 
ing lines,  for  beginning  at  about  the 
twenty-fifth  year  we  find  that  at  the 
ages  ending  in  5  and  0  there  is  an 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  sur- 
vivors. This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  in  doubt  about  their 
exact  age  report  themselves  as  "about 
fortj'-five"  or  "about  fifty." 

In  one  respect  the  women  of  this 
country  have  been  great  sinners  in  re- 
porting their  ages.  It  is  evident  that 
the  native  born  women  who  were  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  in 
1910  must  have  been  the  survivors  of 
the  group  who  were  five  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  1900.  Since  death  had 
been  continually  reducing  their  numbers 
during  the  ten  years  elapsed,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  much  smaller  number 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  in  1910 
than  from  five  to  fourteen  in  1900.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  this  group 
of  women  had  apparently  increased  in 
numbers  by  40,513  during  the  decade 
from  1900  to  1910!  The  obvious  ex- 
planation is  that  a  large  number  of 
women  who  should  have  reported  their 
ages  as  twenty-five  or  over  in  1910  pre- 
ferred to  be  considered  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four.  It  seems  to  take  more  than 
ten  years  for  a  large  number  of  our 
native  women  to  pass  from  their  fif- 
teenth to  their  twenty-fifth  year. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  BLACK 

MOUNTAIN 

THE  MEANING  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN   INVASION  OF  MONTENEGRO 


THE  capture  of  Mount  Lovcen 
by  the  Austrians  as  a  military 
operation  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  constant  conflicts  be- 
tween the  millions  of  soldiers  who 
confront  one  another  in  France  and 
Poland,  for  Montenegro  is  the  least 
of  the  twelve  nations  involved  in  the 
Great  War  and  the  casualties  of  the 
assault  will  not  appreciably  swell 
the  daily  death  list.  Yet  on  some  ac- 
counts it  is  an  event  of  tremendous 
significance  and  far-reaching  influ- 
ence. It  means  for  one  thing  that 
another  of  the  smaller  countries 
is  likely  soon  to  lose,  at  least  for  a 
time,  its  freedom  and  independence; 
the  seventh  of  such  to  be  overrun  by 
hostile  or  alien  armies,  Luxemburg, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Greece,  Albania, 
Persia  and  Montenegro. 

When  King  Nicholas  of  Monte- 
negro celebrated  his  seventy-first 
birthday  on  October  8,  1912,  by  de- 
claring war  on  the  Sultan,  he  little 
realized — tho  there  were  many  who 
did  and  warned  him — that  he  was 
thereby  precipitating  a  general 
European  war  which  would  be  likely 
to  engulf  his  kingdom.  How  should 
he  realize  it?  It  was  the,  custom  of 
his  country  to  fight  the  Turks  on  any 
favorable  opportunity.  Every  boy 
babe  is  pledged  at  birth  to  avenge 
Kassovo,  the  battle  in  which  the  Serbs 
and  Montenegrins  were  defeated  by 
the  Turks  526  years  ago  as  they  were 
again  defeated  a  month  ago  by  the 
Austrians  and  Bulgars  on  the  same 
field.  Ever  since  then  the  men  of 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  have  worn 
a  band  of  crape  on  their  crimson  caps, 
to  be  removed  only  when  all  their 
race  shall  be  free.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  volunteering  or 
conscription.  Every  man 
is  a  soldier  and  his  wife 
is  his  commissary  depart- 
ment, cooking  his  meals 
and  carrying  them  to  him 
at  the  front.  The  law  re- 
quires there  what  the  law 
here  forbids,  that  every 
man  carry  a  revolver 
whenever  he  steps  out  of 
doors.  And  every  bride 
goes  out  into  the  desert 
alone  to  practice  the  wid- 
ow's keen,  that  she  may  be 
ready  suitably  to  lament 
the  death  of  her  husband 
in  battle  whenever  his 
time  shall  come.  The  his- 
tory of  Montenegro,  said 
Gladstone,  "excels  in 
glory  all  the  war  annals 
of  the  world." 
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But  native  courage  of  this  primi- 
tive kind  is  of  no  avail  against  mod- 
ern scientific  warfare.  From  the  con- 
crete emplacements  of  their  hidden 
forts  about  the  Mouths  of  Cattaro 
the  Austrian  howitzers  shelled  the 
rocky  hights  above  and  the  Monte- 
negrins were  almost  as  helpless  as 
the  Aztecs  against  the  Spanish 
matchlocks. 

Tourists  have  often  wondered 
why  these  forts,  constructed  twenty 
years  ago,  were  so  placed  that  their 
heaviest  guns  pointed  inward  and 
landward  toward  insignificant  little 
Montenegro  instead  of  outward  and 
seaward  whence  some  foemen  more 
worthy  of  their  steel  might  be  ex- 
pected to  come.  Now  we  know  why. 
We  see  that  the  Austrians  were 
right  in  suspecting  that  when  the 
time  came  it  would  not  be  Monte- 
negrins they  would  have  to  fight  but 
more  powerful  nations  behind  them. 
It  is  then  not  surprizing  that  it  was 
French  and  Russian  cannon  which 
replied  to  them  from  Mount  Lovcen 
and  that  Italian  troops  are  hastening 
to  its  defense.  What  is  surprizing  is 
the  Allies  did  not  send  such  aid  be- 
fore. It  seems  that  the  fatal  words 
"too  late!"  which,  as  Lloyd  George 
says,  have  dogged  all  the  operations 
of  the  Allies,  must  here  again  be 
used.  If  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Italian  lives  which  have  been 
wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  break 
the  Austrian  lines  to  the  north  had 
been  spent  in  the  Balkans  it  may  be 
that  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Albania 
might  have  been  saved  and  the 
Kaiser  kept  from  Constantinople. 

Italian  interests  are  here  almost 
as  closely  concerned  as  in  Trentino 


SCALt  or  M 

1      I      f      ' 


THE  GULF  OF  CATTARO 
By  the  capture  of  Mount  Lovcen  the  Austrians  have  made  secure  their 
naval  base  at  Cattaro,  called  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  Adriatic"  because  of 
its  impregnability.  The  narrow  inlets  of  the  bays  are  flanked  with  cliffs 
over  a  thousand  feet  high  beneath  which  the  Austrian  dreadnoughts  were 
sheltered  even  from  Montenegrin  guns.  The  carriage  road  which  zigzags 
up  the  mountain  side  to  the  eyre  of  the  Montenegrins  is  esteemed  by  tourists 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  drives  in  the  world.  Just  beyond  Mount  Lovcen 
is  Cettinje,  the  capital  of  Montenegro,  where  the  Austrian  flag  now  waves 


or  Triest.  The  Queen  of  Italy  is  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Montenegro. 
The  Albanian  and  Dalmatian  coast 
has  long  been  coveted  by  Italy.  And 
if  Italy  is  to  become  again  "Queen 
of  the  Adriatic"  she  must  possess  the 
Bocche  di  Cattaro,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  as  well  as  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  harbors  of  the  world,  and 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
history  of  many  nations.  Teuta,  the 
pirate  queen  of  Illyria,  made  here 
her  haven,  over  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  Rome  had  to  resort  to 
bribery  to  accomplish  her  overthrow. 
Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Byzantines, 
Venetians,  Turks,  Spanish,  Russians, 
Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bosnians, 
Serbs  and  French  have  at  one  time 
and  another  held  possession  of  this 
landlocked  bay. 

The  reason  of  its  strategic  value 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map. 
The  Bocche  di  Cattaro  or  the  "Cat- 
taro Mouths"  form  a  triple  harbor, 
a  veritable  naval  cerberus.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  any  warship  to  try  to 
penetrate  such  a  labyrinth.  The  en- 
trance to  the  inner  harbor  is  stiK 
called  Le  Catene,  from  the  chains 
that  used  to  be  stretched  across  it  to 
keep  out  pirates,  but  doubtless  mines 
take  their  place  nowadays.  Here 
probably  have  been  hidden  the  Aus- 
trian submarines  which  have  recent- 
ly been  raiding  the  shipping  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Cattaro  looks  like  a  Norwegian 
fiord  which  somehow  has  got  mis- 
placed on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It  is 
a  jagged  channel  cleft  into  the  lime- 
stone ridge  known  as  the  Karst  or 
Carso  which  stretches  along  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Adriatic  and  forms 
the  boundary  between 
Italy  and  Austria  further 
north.  Against  this  rocky 
barrier  about  Gorz  the 
Italian  armies  have  been 
beating  in  vain  for  many 
months.  The  culmination 
of  the  Karst  is  Montene- 
gro, a  disorderly  heap  -of 
mountains,  and  barren 
ledges,  cuplike  sinks  and 
deep  crevasses,  blistering 
hot  in  summertime  and 
freezing  cold  in  winter. 
Let  geologists  explain  it 
how  they  will,  the  natives 
have  their  own  theory, 
which  other  people  may 
prefer  because  it  is  easier 
to  imagine.  When,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  God 
Almighty  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  crea- 
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tion  by  sowing  the  stones  evenly  over 
the  land,  the  bag  burst  as  he  past 
over  Montenegro  and  all  the  stones 
'"e  had  left  were  spilled  there. 

Montenegro  is  about  the  size  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  taken 
together,  and  has  about  the  popula- 
tion of  Rhode  Island  alone.  The  Black 
Mountain  it  has  been  called  in  all 
ages  and  all  languages;  Kara  Dagh 
is  the  Turkish  name  for  it  and  in 
the  Serbian  tongue,  which  is  also  the 
Montenegrin,  it  is  known  as 
Crngora,  not  so  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce as  it  appears,  for  the  Slavs 
have  discovered  that  if  you  roll  an 
r  you  can  make  a  vowel  of  it. 
The  initial  C  is  pronounced  Ch  or 
Teh. 

The  Montenegrin  people  are 
among  the  most  warlike  in  the  world, 
but  in  numbers  they  are  insignifi- 
cant, for  even  before  the  war  their 
war  strength  only  amounted  to  30,- 
000  or  40,000  men,  that  is,  about  the 
same  as  the  mobile  troops  of  the 
United  States  army. 

Right  at  the  head  of  the  inner  gulf 
of  Cattaro,  and  less  than  three  miles 
from  salt  water,  is  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain of  Lovcen  (pronounce  it  Lovt- 
chen  and  you  will  get  it  as  near 
correct  as  can  be  expected) .  This  is 
5770  feet  high  and  overlooks  on  one 


side  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  where 
Herzegovina,  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro meet,  and  on  the  other  the  val- 
ley which  conceals  Cettinje,  the  vil- 
lage capital  of  Montenegro.  Here 
Ivan  the  Black  made  his  stronghold 
when  the  Turks  drove  him  out  of  the 
lowlands  of  Scutari  over  four  centur- 
ies ago.  Gathering  his  little  band  of 
mountaineers  about  him  he  pledged 
his  people  to  perpetual  warfare  until 
the  Turk  should  be  driven  back  into 
Asia  and  the  assemblage  then  and 
there  decreed  that  any  Montenegrin 
who  left  the  field  of  battle  without 
orders  when  fighting  the  Moslems 
should  be  drest  in  woman's  clothes 
and  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
the  women  with  blows  of  their 
spindles. 

One  of  th6  first  undertakings  of 
the  Allies  after  the  declaration  of 
war  was  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
Bocche  di  Cattaro.  On  August  12, 
1914,  the  French  and  British  war- 
ships in  the  Adriatic  bombarded  the 
Austrian  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  while  the  Montenegrins  attacked 
them  from  the  land  side.  But  their 
efforts  then  and  since  were  in  vain. 
Ivan  the  Black  is  not  dead  but 
sleeping,  say  the  Montenegrins.  Hid- 
den in  a  cave  in  the  heart  of  Mount 
Lovcen,  he  sleeps,  like  the  Emperor 


Barbarossa,  waiting  for  the  day  of 
his  triumph  when  all  Europe  has 
been  free  from  the  Turk.  Three  years 
ago  when  his  successor.  King  Nich- 
olas, threw  down  his  gauntlet  to  the 
Turk,  Black  John  must  have  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  awake, 
for  it  seemed  that  with  Serbia,  Bul- 
garia, Greece  and  Montenegro  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  the  Cross 
must  surely  drive  out  the  Crescent. 
But  the  Allies  fell  out  over  the  part- 
ing of  the  spoils,  leaving  their  task 
unfinished,  and  now  at  the  invitation 
of  three  Christian  Powers  the  Mos- 
lem, armies  are  being  brought  back 
into  Europe.  Surely  the  sleeping  hero 
must  have  groaned  as  he  heard 
over  his  head  the  march  of  Austrian 
boots  and  the  rumble  of  the  cannon 
wheels. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  His- 
tory does  not  so  reverse  itself.  Let  us 
reread  for  our  encouragement  the 
poem  Chesterton  wrote  three  years 
ago  on  'The  March  of  the  Black 
Mountain": 

But  men  shall  remember  the  Mountain 

Tho  it  fall  down  like  a  tree. 
They  shall  see  the  sign  of  the  Mountain 

Faith  cast  into  the  sea; 
Tho  the  crooked  swords  overcome  it 

And  the  Crooked  Moon  ride  free, 
When  the  Mountain  comes  to  Mahomet 

It  has  more  life  than  he. 


A  WAY  TO  HELP  THE  ARMENIANS 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 

AUTHOR  OF  "MAN  AND  MISSIONS,"  EDITOR  AFIELD  OF  "THE  CONTINENT" 


THE  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  case  of  the  Armenians  now 
suffering  "deportation"  has 
been  the  last  touch  of  horror  to  a 
situation  perhaps  without  equal  in 
the  world's  history.  There  has 
seemed  almost  nothing  that  could  be 
done  to  aid  them.  Civilization  has 
stood  helpless.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
appeals.  It  shuts  the  doors  of  the 
land  against  all  relief  expeditions. 
Missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  as- 
sist the  suffering  with  food  and 
raiment,  except  in  the  most  limited 
and  local  way.  What  can  be  done? 

There  occurs  to  me  one  plan  that 
should  be  practicable.  Since  Red 
Cross  and  missionary  relief  work  are 
interdicted,  why  should  not  the 
United  States  Government  do  in  this 
case  what  it  did  in  Europe  immedi- 
ately after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
— so  enlarge  its  consular  and  diplo- 
matic staffs  that  the  exceptional 
needs  of  the  sufferers  could  be  met? 
The  splendid  company  of  tactful,  ef- 
ficient,  resourceful  young  men  who 


have  passed  the  examination  for  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  service  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  meet  this  con- 
dition. By  drawing  upon  consulates 
and  embassies  which  are  not  espe- 
cially crowded,  and  by  utilizing  the 
waiting  list,  the  State  Department 
can  at  once  marshal  a  force  adequate 
to  administer  relief  within  the  re- 
spective zones  of  the  consulates  and 
embassies. 

Prompt  action  would  save  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives.  Great-hearted 
America  has  already  given,  or  will 
quickly  give,  to  these  national  repre- 
sentatives, all  the  relief  supplies  that 
can  be  administered.  Turkey  will 
doubtless  extend  the  privileges 
which  she  has  already  granted  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau;  Persia  and 
Russia  would  not  think  of  objecting 
to  the  enlargement  of  America's  rep- 
resentation in  the  regions  of  distress. 
Even  now  at  several  consular  cities 
there  are  camps  of  Armenian  refu- 
gees numbering  many  thousands, 
with  no  one  to  administer  relief. 
Does  not  this  seem  to  be  clearly  one 


of  the  higher  obligations  of  human- 
ity devolving  upon  American  diplo- 
macy? 

The  possible  centers  for  this  serv- 
ice are  familiar  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  all  who  have  followed 
closely  the  Armenian  tragedy.  Aside 
from  additional  help  at  Constantino- 
ple and  Teheran,  the  most  obvious 
points,  now  maintaining  consulates, 
where  immediate  and  important  re- 
lief work  can  be  done  are  Aleppo, 
Alexandretta,  Harput,  Urfa,  Brusa, 
Mersina,  Trebizond,  Samsun,  Smyr- 
na, Bagdad,  Bassorah,  Damascus,  Je- 
rusalem, Beirut,  Tripoli,  Haifa,  and 
Jaffa  and  Tabriz.  In  addition  Konia, 
Afion  Kara  Hissar,  Van,  Aintab,  Mo- 
sul, Bitlis,  Diarbekir,  Urumiah  and 
Hamadan  at  present  call  for  the  over- 
sight and  assistance  of  accredited 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Even  if  there  were  no  precedent 
for  this  special  service,  the  situation 
is  unprecedented  and  calls  for  red 
blood  rather  than  for  red  tape. 
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THE   NEW   BOOKS 


A   PROPHET   OF   THE   MOVING 
PICTURE 

To  Vachel  Lindsay,  twentieth  cen- 
tury troubadour,  author  of  General 
Booth's  "Himmelfahrt"  and  similar 
poems  of  fantasy  and  feeling,  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  bring  out 
a  book  of  serious  criticism  of  The  Art  of 
the  Moving  Picture.  He  has  seen  widely 
and  he  criticizes  frankly,  praising  and 
condemning  actors,  producers  and  tech- 
nique. As  a  subtitle  to  the  volume  he 
suggests  "How  to  Classify  and  Judge 
the  Current  Films,"  then  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  estheticians  from 
Aristotle  to  Ruskin  he  proceeds  to  ar- 
range his  categorical  pigeonholes  and 
fit  the  films  into  them.  His  first  cate- 
gory is  Action  Pictures  which  are 
"sculpture-in-motion";  his  second  is 
Intimate  Pictures  which  are  "paintings- 
in-motion,"  and  his  third  is  Splendor 
pictures  which  are  "architecture-in- 
motion." 

But  fortunately,  he,  like  the  other  art 
critics,  soon  forgets  his  rigid  classifica- 
tion and  rather  ill-fitting  analogies  and 
gives  us  some  of  his  personal  impres- 
sions and  eloquent  imaginings.  His  com- 
parison of  the  technique  of  D'Annunzio 
as  shown  in  "Cabiria"  with  the  art  of 
Griffith  as  shown  in  "Judith  of  Beth- 
ulia"  is  well  considered,  altho  in  our 
opinion  he  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
Carthaginian  drama.  But  the  motion 
picture  which  most  rouses  his  enthu- 
siasm is  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public," produced  by  the  Vitagraph 
Company  four  years  ago.  "This  film 
should  be  studied  in  the  high  schools 
and  universities  till  the  canons  of  art 
for  which  it  stands  are  established  in 
America."  Of  the  Intimate  Pictures  he 
prefers  Cabannes  "Enoch  Arden."  Of 
the  Action  Pictures  he  distinguishes 
"The  Spoilers,"  of  Rex  Beach  and 
"Man's  Genesis,"  an  old  Griffith  Bio- 
graph,  which,  after  being  shelved  for 
awhile,  has  recently  entered  upon  a  new 
season  of  popularity. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the 
latter  half,  in  which  Mr.  Lindsay  lets 
his  imagination  go  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  film  and  its  influence 
upon  our  ideals  and  morals. 

"Author-producer-photographer,  who 
would  prophesy,  read  the  last  book  in 
the  Bible,  not  to  copy  it  in  form  and 
color,  but  that  its  power  and  grace  and 
terror  may  enter  into  you.  Delineate 
in  your  own  way,  as  you  are  led  on 
your  own  Patmos,  the  picture  of  our 
land  redeemed.  After  fasting  and  pray- 
er, let  the  Spirit  conduct  you  till  you 
see  in  definite  line  and  form  the  throngs 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  colon- 
nades where  the  arts  are  expounded, 
the  gardens  where  the  children  dance. 

"That  which  man  desires,  that  vdll 
man  become.  He  largely  fulfils  his  own 
prediction  and  vision.  Let  him  therefore 
have  a  care  how  he  prophesies  and 
prays.  We  shall  have  a  tin  heaven  and 
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a  tin  earth,  if  the  scientists  ai'e  allowed 
exclusive  command  of  our  highest 
hours." 

The  producer  who  wants  to  get  ahead 
of  the  times  should  attach  Vachel 
Lindsay  to  his  staff — if  indeed  such  a 
rolling  stone  can  be  attached  by  any 
salary.  His  is  the  sort  of  inspiration 
which  the  motion  picture  business  needs. 

The    Art    of    the    Moi-ing    Picture,    by    Vachel 
Lindsay.    Macmillan.    $1.25. 

THE  ANTICHRIST 

Since  Nietzsche,  the  Slav  and  fierce 
hater  of  everything  German,  is  now- 
adays regarded  as  the  chief  inspirer  of 
Germanic  egotism  and  militarism,  it  is 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with 
him  and  there  is  no  better  introduction 
to  his  personality  than  Halevy's  Life 
which  now  appears  in  cheaper  edition. 
It  is  a  sympathetic  study  of  this 
strange  and  contradictory  character, 
but  only  incidentally  explains  his  views. 
For  that  one  should  turn  to  some  of 
Nietzsche's      own      works,      preferably 


FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
TEACHER 

The  Good  Samaritan,  by  Edna 
Earle.  puts  eleveu  Bible  stories  into 
dialog  form   for  youngsters  to  act. 

Boston:   Badger.    SI. 

Josephus'    History    of    the   Jcirs.    a 

book  to  which  every  Bible  student  is 

constantly     referred,     is    out    in     the 

handy  Everyman's  Library  form. 

Dutton.   Cloth  35  cents  ;   leather  70  cents. 

On  Nazareth  Hill,  by  Edward  Bai- 
ley, describes  northern  Palestine,  as 
doubtless  it  looked  to  the  carpenter 
Joseph  and  the  lad  Jesus.  The  clear 
pictures  and  explanatory  notes  make 
the  handy  book  <)f  real  value  to  the 
Sunday  school  worker. 

Boston  :    Pilgrim.  Press.    $1. 

Tales  with  a  moral,  of  course  are 
Stories  of  Thrift  for  Younfi  Aineri- 
eans.  by  M.  T.  Prichard.  and  G.  A. 
Turkington.  but  they  are  direct,  in- 
teresting, unforced,  and  will  be  help- 
ful in  making  plain  the  value  of 
economy  in  effort,  strength  and  time, 
as  well  as  money. 

Scribner.    60   cents. 

How  to  Become  an  Efficient  Sun- 
day School  Teacher,  by  Wm.  A.  Mc- 
Keever,  is  not  a  guide  to  lesson  teach- 
ing, but  a  study  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting boys  and  girls,  which,  after 
all,  is  probably  what  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  most  needs  to  under- 
stand. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio :    Standard    Pub.   Co.    $1. 

The  Boy  Scout  Morement  Applied 
to  the  Church,  by  N.  S.  Richardson 
and  O.  E.  Loomis,  is  introduced  by 
the  chief  scout  executive.  James  E. 
West,  and  is  a  valuable  handbook  for 
Boy  Scout  workers,  and  a  suggestive 
study  of  boy  needs  and  how  to  treat 
them  for  all  who  have  to  do  with 
growing  boys.  It  gives  the  history  of 
the  organization,  ph.ns  for  all  sorts 
of  activities  and  a  broad  minded  dis- 
cussion of  the  aim  of  all  these  efforts, 
and  the  methods  and  qualities  neces- 
sary to  success. 

Scribner.   $1.50. 


"Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  or  if  one 
prefers  a  compendium,  an  excellent  vol- 
ume of  selections  is  provided  by  Willard 
Huntington  Wright  in  What  Nietzsche 
Taught.  This  gives  abundant  quotations 
from  each  of  Nietzsche's  works,  pre- 
faced with  an  explanation  of  the  lead- 
ing thought  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written;  in  short, 
just  what  the  beginner  needs. 

Nietzsche  and  the  Ideals  of  Modern 
Germany,  by  Professor  Stewart  of  Dal- 
housie  University,  Halifax,  is  one  of 
those  books  which  explain  why  Ameri- 
can universities  are  always  trying  to 
entice  Canadian  professors  over  the 
borders.  In  scholarship,  style  and  tem- 
per it  is  admirable,  and  remarkably 
free  from  partizan  exaggeration  and 
misconstruction,  considering  the  time, 
place  and  purpose  of  the  lectures 
here  published.  As  an  analysis  of 
Nietzsche  and  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  modern  thought  the  book 
would  doubtless  have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  written  five  years  before  the 
war  or  ten  years  after — but  it  would 
have  found  fewer  readers  than  now. 

The  author  would  then  probably  have 
also  considered  Nietzsche's  influence 
over  other  countries  than  Germany.  He 
devotes  a  footnote  to  France  but  omits 
mention  of  Russia  and  Italy,  where,  to 
judge  from  recent  literature,  Nietzsche- 
ism  has  been  rampant.  But  we  long  ago 
resolved  never  to  find  fault  with  an  au- 
thor for  not  writing  on  some  other  sub- 
ject than  he  did  and  Professor  Stewart 
has  debarred  us  from  criticism  on  this 
point  by  the  limitation  of  his  title.  His 
analysis  and  refutation  of  Nietzsche's 
attack  and  Christianity  is  excellent  and 
we  agree  with  him  that  Nietzsche  has 
had  a  bad  influence  over  German  ideals 
and  character.  But  we  question  whether 
the  Great  War  as  a  whole  can  be  sum- 
marized, even  "very  roughly"  as  a  con- 
flict of  "Nietzschean  immoralism 
against  Christian  restraint,"  consider- 
ing that  many  of  the  races  involved  are 
followers  neither  of  Christ  nor  Nietz- 
sche. Judging  by  its  literary  manifesta- 
tions German  ruthlessness  in  war 
draws  its  sanction  more  from  the  Old 
Testament  than  from  Nietzsche. 

Life  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  by  Daniel  Halevy. 
Macmillan.  $1.25.  What  Nietzsche  Tavght,  by 
W.  H.  Wright.  Huebsch.  $2.  Nietzsche  and  the 
Ideals  of  Modern  Germany,  by  H.  L.  Stewart. 
Longmans,    Green.    $2.10. 

BABYLON 

Professor  Jastrow,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  as  well  known 
abroad  as  in  this  country  as  an  author- 
ity on  Assyriology.  He  has  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Babylonia.  The  Civilization 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  a  compre- 
hensive work  covering  the  excavations, 
the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform 
script;  the  history  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  their  gods,  temples  and  cults, 
their  commerce  and  art,  followed  by 
seventy    pages    of   specimens    of   their 
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literature.  This  splendid  volume  gives 
the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries,  and 
a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
ei-al  subject.  The  illustrations  present 
not  only  the  older  and  familiar  work 
of  Botta  Layard,  George  Smith  and 
others,  but  the  results  of  the  latest 
diggings  in  both  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia. 

Civilization     of     Pabylonia     and     Assyria,     by 
Morris   Jiustrow.    Philadelphia:    Lippincotl.    $6. 

CARD   PUZZLES 

Twenty  mystifying  Card  Trickn  so  clear- 
ly   cxpliiinod    by    L.    Widdop    that    anyone 
<'an    (iniekly    learn    to    do    them.    None    of 
tliem  demand  proficiency  in  sleiglit  of  hand. 
Philadelphia:    Lippincott.    ST)   ccnt.s. 

BOWNE'S    PHILOSOPHY 

Ralpli  Tyh'r  FlewellinR  in  Pcrmnalism 
(ind  the  Problems  of  I'hilosoplnj  gives  a 
discui-sive  exposition  of  the  Christian  i)hil- 
osophy  of  the  late  Borden  P.  liowne  in  its 
relation  to  other  systems.  Prof(>ssoi-  Rudolf 
Eucken,  of  Jena,  in  his  introduction, 
speaks    highly    of   Bowne's    work. 

Methodist   Book    Concern.    $1. 

OPERAS 

One  liundred  and  ten  operas,  classics 
and  recent  i)roductions,  are  described  in 
The  Opera  Book,  by  Edith  Ordway.  Siie 
gives  tile  name  of  composer  and  librettist, 
the  date  of  the  first  performance,  the  sing- 
ing parts  of  the  different  characters,  and 
tlie  plot  in  scenes.  The  book  is  illustrated 
by  pictures  of  noted  singers  in  their  roles. 
Sully   &   Kleinteich.    $2.50. 

A   GENTLE   CHRONICLE 

Ilempfield,  by  David  Grayson,  is  the 
story  of  a  little  group  of  people  who  fore- 
g;itiier(H]  in  the  office  of  .-i  weekly  news- 
paper. The  Hempfield  Star.  From  editor  to 
office  boy  the  staff  of  the  Star  is  attractive, 
Ilempfiold  is  no  Spoon  River,  and  the 
reader  of  the  (piiet  annals  of  a  pleasant 
town  is  glad  to  live  there  and  share  the 
village  stories  full  of  friendly  but  very  hu- 
man goodness. 

Doubleday,   Page.   $1.35. 

SHAKESPEARE 

An  excellent  student's  edition  of  Shake- 
sp(>ai-e's  plays,  each  in  a  sepaiate  volume 
of  convenient  size  and  attractive  print  and 
binding — The  Netv  Hudson  Slidkespearc 
lills  an  ever-present  need.  An  exi)lanatory 
introduction  gives  the  .sources,  date  of  com- 
]iosition  and  (>ditions  of  each  play,  consid- 
ers the  dramatic  structure,  the  diction  and 
versification,  presents  a  brief  sketch  of 
each  of  the  characters  and  a  general  criti- 
cism of  the  whole  play. 

Boston  :   Ginn.  30  cents  each. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  PLAINS 

Dr.  (Jrinnell's  V'/ic  Fii/lifiiin  CJici/ennes 
is  a  contribution  to  American  history  of  the 
greatest  value,  a  record  of  the  red  men  of 
the  i)lains  who,  with  their  pitiful  yet  glori- 
ous .story,  are  fast  disappearing.  Much  of 
tliis  story  the  writer  has  gathered  from 
their  own  lips;  and  it  reveals  what  sturdy 
manhood  has  been  wasted.  The  history  is 
one  of  thrilling  adventures,  but,  related  in 
the  colorless  manner  of  a  court  record,  it 
is  a  book  for  reference  rather  than  for 
reading. 

Scribner.   $3.50. 

HOLLAND'S   MUSICAL    STUDIES 

A  book  to  be  welcomed  bv  all  students 
of  musical  history  is  Mary  Blaiklock's 
translation  of  Romain  Rolland's  Some  ^[u- 
siciaii.t  of  Former  Days.  This  has  past 
tlu-u  four  French  editions  and  become  one 
of  the  classics  of  musical  criticism  in 
France.  In  it  the  author  of  ".Tean-Chris- 
tophe"  treats  of  the  Place  of  Music  in  (Jeii- 
eral  History,  the  Beginnings  of  Opera,  the 
First  Opera  Play  in  Paris:  Rossi's  "Or- 
leo,"  and  of  many  musicians. 

Holt.    $1.50. 
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Dress  Cottons 
Linens,  Shirtings,  etc. 
For  Spring  and  Summer 
1916 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  although  the  European  War  has 
greatly  curtailed  the  importation  of  foreign  fabrics,  we  have  been 

able  to  gather  together  the  most 
exclusive  and  comprehensive  as- 
sortment now  displayed  in  New 
York. 

The  collection  includes  many  new 
and  modish  color  combinations. 

Imported  Handkerchief  Linens  — 

A  fine  sheer  quality  of  Linen,  shown 
in  a  number  of  smart  designs.  Stripes, 
Checks,  Coin  Spots  and  two-tone  ef- 
fects, 36  inches  wide  at  85c.  yard.  And 
the  same  quality  in  a  complete  range 
of  new  plain  colorings,  36  inches  wide 
at  75c.  yard. 

Skirting  Fabrics  — White  grounds 
with  colored  w'oven  awning  stripes,  the 
smartest  fabric  for  Sport  Skirts,  40  to 
45  inches,  95c.,  $1.25,  1.50,  1.75  yard. 

"Linen  Eponge"— This   is   one   of 

the  most  popular  of  fabrics,  White  and 
all  shades  in  three  widths,  36.  45  and 
54  inches  wide,  $1.00,  1.25  and  1.50 
yard. 

Imported  Voiles — Fine  sheer  qual- 
ity in  upwards  of  100  new-  designs. 
White  ground  with  colored  spots. 
Stripes,  Checks,  large  and  small  floral 
effects,  40  inches  wide,  special  at  65c. 
yard. 

" Pikella     —  A    new    French    fabric    resembling    a    fine    corded    Pique. 

White  with  colored  Stripes  or  Checks,  the  season's  newest  fabric,  32  inches 

wide  at  $1.25  yard. 

French  Voiles  and  Marquisettes— Whixt  grounds  or  colored  grounds, 
woven  color  Stripes,  Checks,  Plaids,  very  smart,  40  inches  wide,  75c.  to 
$1.75  yard. 

White  Skirting  Fabrics  in  a  big  range  of  new  weaves.  Cords,  Checks. 
Oxfords,  Corduroys,  Wiiipcords,     Bcngalines,  etc.,  50c.  to  $2.25  yard. 

Shirtings,  Silks,  Flannels— Special  attention  is  given  to  this  depart- 
ment wherein  we  carry  a  complete  stock  at  all  times,  of  Madras  Shirtings. 
French  Percales,  Imported  Clieviots,  Spunzylk,  Japanese  Habutai  Wash 
Silks,  Peau  de  Crepe  and  all  the  other  fabrics  now  in  vogue. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,   34th   &    33d   Sts  ,   New   York 
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Here  Is  the  Camp  for  Your  Boy 

where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion ;  where  he  has  every 
facility  and  the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball, 
swing  a  tennis  racket  and  make  things  with  tools.  When  your  boy  returns 
from  a  summer  or  part  of  a  summer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  aston- 
ished and  pleased  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina, 
and  all-round  manhood.  No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be 
imagined  than  on  Lake  Cobbosseecontee  in  the  magnificent  hard  wood 
grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  Maine.  A  readable  booklet,  full  of  pic- 
tures, will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.  Write  personally  to  Frank 
D.  Smith,  Director,  203  West  102nd  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will  receive 
by  return  mail  something  that  will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your 
boy. 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 
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SBeCaiEN  SPRINGS 


WATKENS.    N.  Y.,  ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm   E.  Leiflngwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE      YEAR 


A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH    RESORT  and  HOTEL    known  as 
THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Highly  Radioactive   MineraJ  Sprijigs 

Private  Park.      Miles   of   accurately   graded   walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.     Five  Minutes'  Walk 
from    Watkins    Glen.       Sporty    Golf    Course.       Tobogganing,   Skating,   INIusic,   Dancing.  - 
rrifVfJ      U    A   nrUQ      areDIRECTLYCONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are  complete  in  all  appoint- 

l  rIla    Dt\.  a  110    mentsioT  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

A  Natural  Brine— THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE  IN  AMERICA— for  the  Nanheim  Baths. 
Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimisation. 

WINTER     CONDITIONS      FOR     TAKING     THE      "cURE"     OR      FOR 
REST      AND      RECUPERATION      ARE       ESPECIALLY       DESIRABLE. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on    our  Mineral  Springs  n'l.l  be  Mailed  on  Request 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summii  Slafion,  D.  L  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it 
among  the  hills  and  streams  at 
Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, 
— try  a  fortnight  in  retreat,  on 
that  800-acre  tract,  with  the 
"Ouackers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf, 
tennis  and  garage;  no  bar  or 
dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP- 
PINES,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trip, 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

FoU  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE,24StateSt.,N.Y: 


'FLORIDA  BY   SEA" 


Best 
Service  to 

One  Way 
$27.00       - 
$24.40 
$22.40 
$20.00 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON  -  -  - 
NEW  YORK  -  - 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


Round  Trip 
$45.00 
$43  30 
$39.00 
$35.00 


Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth.     Fine  steamers.     Best 
service.     Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Send /or  particulars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
W.  P.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEBBLES 

The  trouble  with  the  belligerents  is  that 
each  side  is  unbeaten  and  knows  it. — 
Buffalo  Enquirer. 

The  proposition  that  cemeteries  be 
turned  into  bird  sanctuaries  is  one  of  grave 
importance. — Trenton  State   Gazette. 

"The  choir  of  the  Memorial  church  was 
full  Sunday  and  the  music  was  excellent." 

Some  do  sing  better  in  that  condition. — 
Federal  Record. 

Lady — And  you  say  you  are  an  educated 
man  ? 

Wearied  Will — Yes,  mum,  I'm  a  roads 
scholar Michigan    Gargoyle. 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  my  ancestors 
came   over   with   the   first   settlers." 

"Very  likely.  We  had  no  immigration 
laws  then." — Baltimore  American. 

Student  (writing  home) — "How  do  you 
spell    'financially'  ?" 

Other — "F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-1-l-y,  and  there 
are  two  r's  in  'embarrassed.' ' — Harpers. 

First  American  Citizen — Just  back  from 
London  ? 

Second  American  Citizen — Yes. 

"What  steamer  were  you  rescued  from?" 
—Life. 

Villain — '.'Where  are  those  papers?" 

First  Assistant  Villain — "In  the  black- 
smith shop  !" 

Villain — "Ha,  ha — I  suppose  being 
forged  ?" 

First  Assistant — "No.  being  filed  !" — 
Michigan  Gargoyle. 

"Pa,"  inquired  a  seven-year-old  seeker 
after  the  truth,  "is  it  true  that  school- 
teachers get  paid?" 

"Certainly  it  is,"  said  the  father. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  youth  indignant- 
ly, "that  ain't  right.  Why  should  the  teach- 
ers get  paid  when  us  kids  do  all  the  work?" 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

An  impecunious  actor  was  approached 
by   a   friend,   who  said : 

"Hello,  Jones !  I  hear  your  watch  has 
been  stolen." 

"Yes,"  said  Jones,  "but  the  crook  that 
got  it  has  already  been  arrested.  Just  im- 
agine !  the  fool  took  it  to  the  pawn-shop. 
There  it  was  at  once  recognized  as  mine, 
and  the  thief  was  locked  up." — Harpers. 

One  day  a  keeper  was  out  walking  with 
a  number  of  harmless  lunatics,  and  the 
party  met  a  pedestrian  not  far  from  the 
railway  tracks.  With  a  nod  toward  the 
tracks,  the  traveler  asked  one  of  the 
lunatics : 

"Where   does   this    railway    go   to?" 

The  lunatic  surveyed  him  scornfully  for 
a   moment,    and   then    replied  : 

"Nowhere.  We  keep  it  here  to  run  trains 
on." — New  Idea. 

The  special-article  writer  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  magazine  editor.  "We  want  a 
piece,"  said  the  magazine  editor,  "about 
the  high  cost  of  gasoline.  The  wholesale 
price  this  morning  is  twenty-two  cents  a 
gallon.  Jump  on  the  oil  trust,  for  about 
five  thousand  words.  How  much  do  you 
want?"  "Twenty  cents  a  word,"  said  the 
special-article  writer,  "is  my  prix^e." 
"Gosh  !"  said  the  m.  e.,  "that's  a  lot."  "I 
know,"  the  writer  admitted,  "but  I  can  get 
it :  and  I  have  to  charge  all  I  can  get." — 
A'eu?  York  Tribune. 

The  train  stopped  in  a  Prohibition  town. 
A  man  thrust  his  head  out  of  a  window 
and  e.xcitedly  called  out :  "A  woman  has 
fainted  in  here  !  Has  any  one  any  whisky?" 
A  man  in  the  crowd  reluctantly  put  his 
hand  to  his  hip  pocket  and  drew  forth  a 
bottle  about  half  full,  and  handed  it  up 
to  the  man  at  the  open  window.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all,  the  man  put  the  bot- 
tle to  his  lips  and  drained  the  contents. 
Then,  as  the  train  pulled  out,  he  called 
back   to   the   bewildered   onlookers : 

"It  always  did  make  me  nervous  to  see 
a    woman    faint!" — Everybody's. 
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OUR   SECURITIES   ABROAD 

In  response  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment's invitation  or  request,  addrest 
to  owners  of  American  securities,  in 
accordance  with  the  mobilization  plan, 
so  many  have  been  sent  in  that  the 
Bank  of  Eng'land  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  hours  assigned  for 
the  receipt  of  them.  The  Government 
has  published  a  list  of  the  prices  it  will 
pay  for  about  fifty  issues  of  American 
bonds,  and  to  this  list  additions  are  to 
be  made. 

There  have  been  large  holdings  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  stock 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has 
recently  been  ascertained  that  since  the 
Ijeginning  of  the  war  the  number  of 
shares  of  the  common  stock  so  held  has 
been  reduced  by  sales  from  1,285,636 
to  696,631,  or  by  about  46  per  cent.  The 
589,005  shares  thus  sold  back  to  buy- 
ers here  are  worth  at  present  prices 
about  $51,000,000.  Sales  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  were  only  37,723  shares,  or 
12  per  cent  of  the  312,311  shares  held 
abroad.  Continued  payment  of  the  7 
per  cent  dividend  prevented  many 
from  selling,  but  suspension  of  the  divi- 
dend on  the  common  shares  made  them 
less  desirable.  Less  than  3000  shares 
were  owned  in  Germany.  The  greatest 
quantities  were  held  in  England  and 
Holland,  the  first  of  these  countries 
having  801,497  shares  of  the  common 
stock  four  months  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  the  second  357,293. 

MORE  LOANS 

Norway  has  negotiated  here  a  loan 
of  $5,000,000,  represented  by  notes  or 
bonds  at  6  per  cent,  with  a  term  of 
seven  years.  Nearly  a  year  ago  there 
was  another  loan  of  $3,000,000,  on  notes 
for  two  and  three  years.  A  banking 
syndicate  in  New  York  recently  bought 
from  Argentina  6  per  cent  notes  for 
$6,000,000.  This  makes  a  total  of  $46,- 
000,000  borrowed  here  by  Argentina 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  There 
were  two  loans  of  $15,000,000  and  $25,- 
000,000,  also  at  6  per  cent.  A  few  days 
ago  the  President  of  Peru  asked  his 
Congress  to  authorize  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  in  New  York. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  report- 
ed that  Russia  was  seeking  a  loan  of 
$60,000,000,  and  that  a  prominent  trust 
company  in  New  York  had  the  matter 
in  charge.  It  does  not  appear  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  negotia- 
tions. The  supplementary  loan  of  $50,- 
000,000  to  Great  Britain,  arranged  by 
groups  of  banks   in   London   and    New 


For  Doctors  -Nurses  -Hospitals-Sanitariums 

There  has  just  been  published,  in  book  form,  with  scientific  food  values  un- 
der each  recipe,  the  complete  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  diet.  This  includes 
instructions  for  making  over  700  different  dishes — soups,  relishes,  entrees,  stews, 
vegetable   and   cereal    roasts,    salads,    breakfast   foods,    pies,    cakes,    puddings, 

frozen  dcs.sert.s  and  many  others — some  substantial,  some  delicate  and  all  thoroughly  scientific. 
Under  each  recipe  is  vciven  the  percentages  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and  protein  for  each  dish  and 
each  helping.  With  this  book,  you  can  make  up  an  accurately  balanced  diet  to  meet  any  need. 
The  author  is  Miss  Lenna  Frances  Cooper,  Chief  Dietitian  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  who 
offers  this  work  as  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  and  scientific  research  at  this 
greatest  of  all  diet  institutions.  Miss  Cooper's  book  is  called  "The  New  Cookery."  It  contains 
over  400  pages  with  many  illu.strations,  and  is  bound  for  use  in  diet  kitchens  and  laboratories. 
Chapters  on  special  invalid  diets.  Price  complete  only  $1.50 — postage  and  packing  20c  adaitional. 
(Remit  SI. 70.)  Order  today.  You  take  no  risk.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  book  at  once 
for  prompt  refund.     Send  order 


Good  Health  Publishing  Co.,  301  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

At  Leading  Book  Stores — Price  $1.50  Net 


$3000  a  Year  More — 5  Hours  a  Day  Less 

R.  F.  Brune  is  President  of  a  California  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business.  He 
got  a  bigger  income —he  got  easier  hours — but  he  got  more — he  got  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  himself  perfectly  fit — bigger  than  his  business.  The  kind  of  good 
he  got  you  too  can  get  from  the 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

Prepared  by  Harrington  Emerson — Taught  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company 


Your  course  in  personal  efficiency  has  paid  me 
more  than  6000  per  cent  dividends.  I  can  now 
say  that  i(  I  had  learned  ten  years  ago  the  prin- 
ciples your  course  teaches  I  would  be  very  rich 
today. 

Your  course  increased  my  income  $3000  a  year, 
and  shortened  my  business  day  5  hours.  I  can 
name  one  improvement  that  99  out  of  every  100 
grocery  stores  haven't  made  that  would  save 
$1000  a  year  (or  every  2  clerks  employed  and  cost 
less  than  $100  to  make.  Formerly,  I  was  doing  a 
business  of  $6000  a  month  with  8  clerks  and  3 
delivery  wagons  and  worked   overtime   on   Sun- 


days. Sinc<  I  applied  some  of  the  principles 
your  course  teaclies  I  do  now  a  $9000  a  month 
business  with  4  clerks  and  2  delivery  autos. 
Work  easier  and  less  than  8  hours  a  day,  with  no 
overtime  or  Sunday  work. 

I  reduced  my  floor  space  one-third,  renting 
the  saved  space,  thereby  reduced  rent  one-half, 
also  saving  more  than  half  the  steps  the  clerks 
formerly  had  to  make.  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  success  in  private 
and  business  life  are  to  be  formed  from  your 
course. 

(.Signed)   R.   F.   BRUNE. 


After  that  letter  what  is  there  for  us  to  say — except  that  Efficiency  will  do  as  much 
for  any  other  business  as  it  does  for  the  grocery  business — it  will  do  as  much  for 
you  as  an  individual,  as  a  professional  man,  as  it  did  for  R.  F.  Brune, — this  course 
brought  one  author  health  and  saved  him  3  hours  a  day — this  course  brought  a 
draughtsman  a  big  new  job — this  course  saved  a  State  Treasury  thovisands  of  dol- 
lars— this  course  brings  to  each  and  every  man  and  woman,  to  you  who  read 
this,  the  quickest,  shortest  way  to  reach  a  goal — more  money, 
less  work,  better  health — more  fun. 

This  Book— FREE 

14  Chapters — In  Colors — Illustrated 

Send  for  this  book.  It  contains  the  answer  to 
the  ever-present  question  of  "Where  is  the 
Money  Coming  From.'"  It  tells  you  just  what 
Efficiency  is— what  it  has  done  for  others — 
what  it  can  do  for  you.     Some  of  the  Chapters  : 

What  is  Efficiency?  For  whom  is  Efficiency?  How 
jou  are  taught  Efficiency.  Are  you  ear-minded  or 
eye-minded?  Find  out  wbal  yon  are  actually  do- 
ine  wilh  your  lime.  Most  failures  are  due  to  ^uess 
work.  You  use  only  half  your  power.  To  what 
do  some  men  owe  their  success?  Health  culture. 
Personal  finances.     Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  yoiL 

Efficiency  is  an  express  road  to  success.  The  ordinary 
way  of  doing  is  like  a  local — stopping  at  way  stations  of 
mistakes  and  ignorance — Take  the  express  and  go 
straight  to  success. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    CONDITION    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

at    the    close    of   business   on   the   31st  day   of 
December,    1915. 

RESOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz. : 
Public    securities     (book    value, 

$l,S34,2iX)).     market     value..   $1,869,080.00 
Private    securities    (book    value, 

$9,776,34i),     market     value..     9,819,614.00 

Real    estate    owned 1,195,000.00 

Mortgages    owned 3,035,625.00 

Loans    and    discounts    secured    by 

other     collateral 40,291,125.50 

Loans,    discounts,    and    bills    pur- 
chased not  secured  by  collateral  12,798,268.29 
Due  from  approved  reserve  depos- 
itaries, less  amount  of  offsets..     8.770.648.09 

Specie    (gold    certificates) 5,000,000.00 

Other  assets,    viz.: 

Accrued      interest      entered     on 
books  at  close  of  business  on  ' 
above    date 436,773.26 

Total   $83,216,134.14 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  on  market  values: 

Surplus    fund 12,000,000.00 

Undivided     profits 2,.303,188.22 

Surplus   on   book   values 14,225,128.22 

Deposits — Preferred,   as  follows: 
Due    New    York    State    savings 

banks    6.298,745.17 

Other  deposits  due  as  executor, 

administrator,     guardian,     re- 
ceiver,  trustee,   committee,  or 

depositary    9,856,659.52 

Other     deposits     secured     by     a 

pledge  of  assets   (U.  S.  postal 

savings    trustees) 597,900.00 

Not  pi-eferred,   as  follows: 

Deposits  subject  to  check 30,749.089.23 

Time   deposits,    certificates,    and 

other  deposits,  the  payment  of  ■ 

which    cannot    legally    be    re- 
quired within  thirty  days 2,874.026.86 

Other    certificates    of    deposit..     7,424,573.22 
Due     trust     companies,      banks, 

and    bankers 8,885,583.98 

Other   liabilities,    viz.: 

Reserves    for    taxes,    expenses, 

etc 106,000.00 

Accrued      interest      entered      6n 

"looks  at  close  of  business  on 

dbove    date 594,753.42 

Estimated  unearned  discounts. .  25,614.52 

Total   $83,216,134.14 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  December  31,  1915. 

G.   D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Four  Per  Ceni.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  1,  1916,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be  paid  by  the 
Bankers    Trust    Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.   D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

THE      IMP0RTER3      &      TRAD:ERS      NATIONAL 
BANK   OF  NEW  YORK. 

New    York,    January    11,    1916. 
At    the    annual    meeting    of    the    stockholders    of 
this    bank,    held    today,    the   following    named    gen- 
tlemen   were    duly    elected    Directors    for    the    en- 
suing year: 


Charles   F.   -Bassett 
Isaac   D.    Fletcher 
Henry   R.    Ickelheimer 
William   .\.  Jamison 
.lames   W.    T/ane 
Adolph  Lewisohn 


H.   H.   Powell 
Henry    Spadone    ' 
Edward  Townsend 
Edward  Van  Volkenburgh 
John   J.    Walton 
P.   B.   Worrall 


At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Mr.  Edward  Townsend  was  unanimously 
re-elected  President,  and  Mr.  Edward  Van  Volken- 
burgh and  Mr.  H.  H.  Powell  were  unanimonsly 
rt-elected    Vice-Presidents. 

H.    H.    POWELL.   Cashier. 


York,  and  based  upon  collateral  depos- 
ited in  the  Bank  of  England,  became 
effective  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Bonds  of  the  $500,000,000 
Anglo-French  loan,  a  few  of  which 
were  sold  at  a  little  less  than  94%  in 
the  last  days  of  December,  have  now 
risen  to  95%. 

INTERLOCKING  DIRECTORATES 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders of  national  banks,  last  week, 
there  were  many  changes  in  the  boards 
of  directors,  owing  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  law.  This 
law  says  that  after  October  15  next  "no 
person  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  a 
director  or  other  officer  or  employee  of 
more  than  one  bank,  banking  associa- 
tion, or  trust  company  organized  or 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,"  if  t\\e  entire  resources  of  either 
institution  exceed  $5,000,000,  and  that 
"no  private  banker  or  person  who  is  a 
director  in  any  bank  or  trust  company 
organized  and  operating  under  the  laws 
of  a  state,"  if  the  institution's  re- 
sources are  more  than  $5,000,000,  "shall 
be  eligible  to  be  a  director  in  any  bank 
or  banking  association  organized  or 
operating  under"  the  Federal  laws.  The 
purpose  of  this  prohibition  was  to  pre- 
vent what  have  been  called  interlocking 
directorates.  Some  of  the  directors  af- 
fected by  it  will  wait  until  October,  but 
a  majority  decided  to  comply  with  the 
statute  at  the  present  time. 

As  an  example,  the  effect  upon  the 
board  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, in  New  York,  may  be  shown. 
Four  directors  resigned.  These  are 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
great  National  City  Bank;  Albert  H. 
Wiggin,  president  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank;  F.  L.  Hine,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  and  W.  A. 
Simonson,  vice-president  of  the  Nation- 
al City  Bank.  Mr.  Vanderlip  also  re- 
tired from  the  boards  of  the  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Security  and  Trust  Company,  in 
Washington,  and  the  Riggs  National 
Bank,  in  the  same  city.  James  J.  Hill, 
the  well  known  railroad  man  of  the 
Northwest,  withdrew  from  the  board 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  and  was 
succeeded  there  by  his  son,  James  N. 
Hill.  The  elder  Mr.  Hill  has  been  a  di- 
rector of  national  banks  in  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  chair- 
man of  the  Chase  National's  board 
is  no  longer  a  director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional, in  New  York,  and  he  also  re- 
signed from  the  board  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company,  in  New  Jersey.  Many 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  trust  com- 
panies and  state  banks. 

THE   COUNTRY'S   RAILROADS 

In  the  last  four  months  of  the  old 
year  the  railroads  of  this  country 
handled  more  freight  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding period  of  the  same  length.  The 
number  of  their  cars  was  insufficient, 
and  the  shortage  was  increased  by  con- 
gestion at  or  near  Eastern  ports,  where 
for  a  long  time  there  have  been  more 
than  40,000  cars  on  sidings  or  in  ter- 
minal yards,  waiting  to  be  unloaded. 
The    New    Haven     Company    recently 


REPORT   OF   THE    CONDITION   OF 

THE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at   New    York,    in   the   State   of   New   York,    at 
the  close  of  l)usiness  on  December  31,   1915: 

RESOURCES  I 

1.  a  Loans  and  discounts  (except  I 

those    shown    on    bj $31,720,441.97 

2.  Overdrafts,    unsecured 165.00 

3.  U.   S.    bonds: 

a  U.  S.  bonds  deposited  to  se- 
cure      circulation        (par  ! 
value)      50,000.00 

b  U.    S.    bonds   pledged    to    se-  j 

cure    U.    S.    deposits    (par 
value)    1,000.00 

4.  Bonds,   securities,   etc. :  I 
e  Bonds  and  securities  pledged  I 

as  collateral  for  State,  or 

other     deposits     or     bills  

payable   (postal  excluded)  99,500.00 

e  Securities  other  than  U.  S. 
bonds  (not  including 
stocks)   owned  unpledged.         584,079.75 

6.  S  11  b  s  c  r  iption   to 

stock   of   Federal 
Reserve    Bank..    $450,000.00 
a  Less     amount     un- 
paid           225,000.00 

225,000.00 

7.  a  V<ilue      of      bankiug      house 

(if   unencumbered) 700,000.00 

10.  Net  amount  due  from  Federal 

Reserve     Bank 2,425.886.42 

12.  Net    amount    due    from    banks 

and  Iwnkers  (other  than  in- 

incUided    in    10    or    11) 708,550.91 

13.  Exchanges  for  Clearing  House     2,181,915.94 

14.  Other  checks  on  banks  in  fhe 

same    citv    or    town    as    re- 
porting   bank 122,705.15 

j  15.  a  Outside     checks    and     other 

cash    items 143,846.22 

b  Fr;\ctional  cnrrencv,  nick- 
els and   cents...." 31,000.00 

16.   Notes  of  other  national  banks  415.00 

15.  Coin    and   certificates 2,522.630.01) 

19.  Legal-tender    notes 1,581,252.00 

20.  Redemption    fund    with    U.    S. 

Treasurer  and  due  from  U. 

S.    Treasurer 82,500.00 


Total   $43,130,888.36 

LIABILITIES 


30. 


31 


24.  Capital   stock   paid   in 

25.  Surplus     fund 

2G.  .Undivided     profits 

Reserved  for  taxes 

Circukitiug    notes    outstanding 

Due     to     banks     and     bankers 

(others  than  included  in  28 

or  29) 

.   Dividends  unpaid 

Demand  deix)sits: 

32.  Individual  deposits  subject  to 

check     

33.  Certificates  of   deposit   due   in 

less    than    30    days 

34.  Certified    checks 

35.  Cashier's   checks   outstanding. 

38.  .State,  county  or  other  munic- 
ipal deposits  secured  by 
item  4c  of  "Resources".... 

Total  demand  de- 
posits. Items 
32,  33,  34,  35. 
36,  37,  38  and 
.39    $18,713,667.39 

State     bank     circulation     out- 
standing    


48. 


$1,500,000.00 

6,000,000.00 

1,552,484.77 

9.533.59 

50.000.00 


15,115,155.61 
184,369.00 


16,209,089.32 

1,118.000.0<1 
552.686.80 
760,085.29 


73,805.98 


5.678.00 


Total   $43,130,888.36 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York.  ss. : 
1,  H.  H.  POWELL.  Cashier  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  tlint  the  above 
statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and   belief.  H.   H.   POWELL.   Cashier. 

Subscrilied  and   sworn    to   before   me  this  7th 
dav  of  January.   1916. 

CH.4S.    E.    McC.XRTHY, 
Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  2659. 

Correct — Attest: 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  ) 

CHAS.   F.   BASSETT.  >-Directors. 

EDWARD  VAN   VOLKENBURjOH,  J 


1850 


THE 


1916 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN    P.    MUXX,    M.D..    President 

Fi.N'AN'CE  Committee 

CLAREXCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pies.    Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM   H.   PORTER,   Banker 

EDWARD   TOWXSEXD 

Prcs.  Imf^orters  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  ma.v  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  nMiewal  in- 
terest insuring  an  income  for  the  futun^-  .Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can — /  knonjo  it,  be- 
cause I  liave  reduced  32,000 
women  and 
have  huUl  up 
as  many  more- 
scientifically,  naturally,  vvitli- 
out  drugs,  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  rooms;  I  can  build  up  your 
vitality — at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  action;  can 
leach  you  to  breathe,  to  stand,  to 
walk  and  to  correct  such  ailments 
as  nervousness,  torpid  liver,  con- 
stipation, indigestion,  etc. 

One  fiufiif  ivritea:  "I  weigh  83 
Ihs.  less  anti  I  have  grained  won- 
derfully in  strengtli."  Another 
says:  "Last  May  1  weighed  lOO 
lbs. ,  lliis  Mav  I  weigh  126,  and 
oh  J  I  feel  so  weU." 
ll'riu  todny Xor  Jtty X^ee  bookUt 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
Dept.  19,624  S.  Michigan  Bird..  Chicago 

Expressing-  poise —         Author  of  " Bcaniy  n  Ditty,**  for 
baliifii  (' — easf  sale  at  ail  bookstores. 


GO 
TO 


BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 

Golf,  Tenuis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cyclingr 

Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Flag. 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.        Sails  alternate 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUIANA"    and    other  steamers    fortnightly  for  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.   Kitls,  Antigua,    Guadaloupe,    Dominica, 

Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  liarbadoes  and  Denierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  33  Broadway,  New  York 

Thos."  Cook&  Sons,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Or  Any  Ticket  Agent. 

ATLANTIC    NATIONAL    BANK    OF    THE    CITY 
OF   NEW  YORK. 

At  the  annual  mooting  of  the  Stockholders  held 
January  11,  lyit!,  the  following  were  elected  Di- 
rectors  of   this   Bank   for   the   ensuing   year: 


Phineas   C.    Lounsbury 
John  H.  Ilanan 
Cllbert   H.    Johnson 
Edwin    E.    Jackson,    Jr. 
Kimball   C-   Atwood 
J.    Walter  Earle 
Jose   M.    Diaz 


David   L.    Luke 
Lorenzo    Benedict 
(Jeorge    A.    Graham 
I'M  ward   K.    Ch<'rrill 
Augustus   F.    Kountze 
Herman  D.   Kountze 
W.   de  Lancey   Kountze 


T.  Irving  Iladden 
At  a  mooting  of  tlH-  Board  of  Directors  held 
the  same  day  iMi'.  I'hineas  C.  Ijounsbury  was 
elected  Cluairman  of  the  'Board  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Kountze  I'rosident.  The  rest  Of  the  officers  re- 
main  the   same. 

F.   E.   ANDRUSS,   Cashier 


ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 

Be  sure  to  enter 
your  class  for 
The  Independent 
Shakespeare  Con- 
test at  once. 

Write 
W.  W.  FERRIN 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


asked  several  other  roads  for  loans  of 
locomotives,  but  got  only  three.  Con- 
gestion has  now  been  slightly  relieved 
by  the  many  embargoes  upon  freight. 
The  protests  of  commercial  associations 
against  the  reduction  of  the  time  al- 
lowance for  free  storage  from  30  to  15 
days  have  had  no  weight  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  It  was 
reported  last  week  that  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Company  was  clearing  away  the 
accumulation  of  cars  at  Albany  at  the 
rate  of  1100  per  day. 

Earnings  have  been  very  perceptibly 
affected  by  the  great  increase  of  traf- 
fic. This  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  sev- 
eral companies.  The  latest  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
lates to  November.  In  that  month  re- 
turns from  89,295  miles  of  road 
showed  an  increase  of  net  earnings 
from  $26,000,000  to  $48,000,000.  While 
the  increase  of  operating  expenses  was 
about  11  per  cent,  there  was  an  addi- 
tion of  31  per  cent,  or  $30,000,000,  to 
the  gross  revenue.  The  largest  gains 
were  in  the  East,  where  the  net  rev- 
enue per  mile  rose  from  $351  to  $713. 
These  profits  have  caused  orders  to  be 
given  for  considerable  quantities  of 
new  equipment. 

Such  advances  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  this  improve- 
ment have  not  yet  been  seen  in  the 
prices  of  shares,  altho  there  were  con- 
siderable net  gains  in  the  past  year. 
The  continued  selling  of  our  railroad 
stocks  by  foreign  owners  has  had  some 
effect,  but  the  stability  of  railroad 
stocks  at  times  when  the  entire  list  was 
subjected  to  depressing  influences  has 
been  shown  by  the  record. 

During  more  than  half  of  the  past 
year  the  condition  of  the  railroads  was 
unfavorable,  and  promise  of  betterment 
was  not  seen.  There  is  evidence  of  this 
in  the  record  of  construction  and  bank- 
ruptcies. Only  933  miles  of  new  track 
were  built — the  smallest  addition  in 
any  year  since  1864.  The  new  mileage 
had  declined  from  3071  in  1913  to  1532 
in  1914.  The  mileage  held  by  receivers 
in  October  last,  41,000,  was  the  great- 
est ever  known,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  had  been  reduced  to  38,661. 
This,  however,  is  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  mileage.  The  prospect  at  the 
present  time  is  quite  encouraging,  with 
no  cause  of  trouble  in  sight  except  a 
possible  controversy  with  the  four 
great  unions  of  employees  this  spring. 


A  billion  units  are  believed  to  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  any  human  mind  to  grasp. 
But  we  are  becoming  accustomed  to  speak- 
ing of  money  in  terms  of  the  billion,  with 
billion-dollar  (\>ngresses.  exports  of  a  bil- 
lion and  the  immensity  of  war  finance. 

A  French  newspai)er.  the  better  to  im- 
press its  readers  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
"loan  of  victory."  exceeding  14.0(MXOO().00() 
francs — in  our  money  $2.S()0.()0().()()() — re- 
minds them  that  "only  1.007.212.000  min- 
utes haye  elapsed  since  the  deatli  of  Christ." 
That  is  certainly  a  striking  allusion.  Even 
counted  in  our  money,  the  tiggregate  of  dol- 
lars i)oured  out  of  the  "woollen  stocking" 
of  France  is  more  than  twice  the  ntimber 
of  minutes  in  the  centuries  since  the  dawn 
of  the  Christian  era.  .  .  .  With  all  the  bel- 
ligerents the  debt  is  piling  up  so  that  it  is 
counted  in  billions,  while  a  billion  itself 
cannot  be  counted  or  scarcely  compre- 
hended.— I'roridvncc  Journal. 


Bulbs 


There  are  wonderful  results  to 
be  secured  both  in  garden  effects 
and  for  household  cutflowerswith 
Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Montbretias, 
etc., and  at  such  asmall  outlay  ofljme 
and  money  1  Just  try  an  assortment  of 
our  i  mported-to-order  bulhs  this  year. 
By  planting  in  propercombinations  and 
intenals  you  can  have  an  abundance  of 

beautiful  flowers  steadily  from  spring  till  frost,  and  with 

practically  no  trouble  at  all. 

Our  Plan  Saves  You  Half 

This  is  our  plan.  You  tell  us  what  bulbs  you  wish.  We 
order  them  for  you  directly  from  the  growers  in  Holland, 
where  the  best  bulbs  come  from.  Long  experience  and 
frequent  visits  to  Holland  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  growers  enable  us  to  buy  each  kind  from  the  best 
specialist  in  that  variely,  and  as  your  bulbs  are  packed  by 
the  grower  and  then  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  thev 
reach  this  country,  you  get  much  better bulbsandatmuch 
less  than  they  would  cost  you  if  passed  through  the  usual 
middlemen.  Thousands  of  customers  buy  their  bulbs 
through  us  every  year  and  they  can  tell  you.  You  need 
not  pay  for  your  bulbs  until  after  delivery,  nor  take  them 
if  not  satisfactory.  I  References  required  from  new  cus- 
tomers.)   But  remember — 

You  Must  Order  Now^ 

Not  Later  Thsm  March  1  st 

Our  prices  and  the  quality  of  bulbs  secured  depend  upon 
busring  direct  from  thegrowersfor  Apriland  May  delivery. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  prices  our  plan  secures  you : 

Doien  10" 

Qadioli  America,  1st  sized  bulbs  .  $  .25  $1.40 
GladioliXXX  Mixture,  finest  offered  .30  2.00 
Choicest  Named  Dahlias.  ...  1. 00  6.00 
Choicest  Large  IHoweted  Cannas  .  .85  5.50 
For  prices  on  other  items  and  on  smaller  quantities,  send 
todayforourlmportPriceList.   It  is  Free,  write  foritnow. 

C|^^-]  -  We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  specially  selec- 
>a/CCUo  tej_  pedigreed  seeds  representing  choice 
varieties  of  everything  grown  in  Mr.  Elliott's  private  gar- 
den, that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  are  offered  for  sale, 
and  a  t  no  advance  in  prices.  These  are  highest  grade  seeds 
produced.  Write  for  list  and  prices  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  at  once. 

EUiottNurseryCoift^uKi^r 


'E-Z"  Coin  Safety  Self-FUler  Pen 


.\  new  safety  self-liUer  for  eTerr  man.  at  any  man*?  pric«.  To  fill  merelT  Insert 
coin  or  other  article  In  eU-t  and  prefs  once.  SafetT  Cap  prerenu  leckace  It 
carried  point  down.  Ht>lder  of  Diamond  Chased  Vuioanlied  Kubl<T.  14  Kt- 
Gold  I'm.     Everr  j.art  ziiaranteed. 

No.  315  Vest-Pocket  size  $1.75.    No.  316  Regular  size  $2.00 

Free  Catalopie.     .Agents  Wanted 

J.  D.  Ullrich  &  Co.  27  Thames  St.,NewTork 


^,-^  .       SHORT  -  STORY  >VRmNG 

r^fJ  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  historv-.  form  strue- 

l  JQ  turc,  and  wntinR  of  tlie  Short  Story  tauplit  by  Dr.  i. 

AvJK    Berg  KsenweiD,  K.drlor  Lippineott'e  >laraiinp. 
^LZv  tSO-page  catalogue  frre.    Pit  ase  address 

^V  XHK  llOnE  CORRKSI'tOnhNtK    St  HOOL 

t>r.  Esef»elD  Dept.  305,  Sl'Htlcnrld,    llass. 


Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JN'O.    WILLIAMS.    Inc..  Bronze  Foundry,  650  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.     Wrlt.>  tot  illustratod  iKwklet.     Free. 


La   Grippe 

Cause,  Prevention  .ml  Cure  ;  v  Vr.  Rimer  I.ce. 

^''^e  Health  Culture  Magazine 

is  one  of  the  lUAnv  intcrrsiing  features  in  the  Fel>- 

riMrv  i'i'^uc.      Kver>-  mon:h  it  is  a  mine  of  valuable 

H:t    r  '   .:  .'H  on  health  toincs. 

5"'  '       L  \  ■  .>r .    15  cents  a  number. 

"  \  ■    >.  "On  tral"   for  25  cents. 

Sill  .    ..   ^         .\'onev  back  if  n<x  saristi<".1. 

HEALTH   CULTURE 

374  St.  James  Bldg-..  New  York 
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"Insiruction  by  correspondence 
is  the  c/ieapesf  and  best  way 
/or  the  poor  man' 


Edison  is* Right! ! ! 

You  admit  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  are  a  good  thing.  You'd  take 
a    course    right     now     "  if  "^"  except  "— 

"If"  what?  If  you  weren't  so  "over- 
worked," with  such  "long  hours,"  or  had 
more  strength  and  energy  ? 

Wasn't  it  Edison  who  stayed  up  half  the 
night  to  educate  himself  in  spite  of  every 
handicap  you  could  ever  have  ? 

All  big  men  who  have  made  their  marie  in 
the  world  had  the  ambition — xhe  determination — 
to  improve  their  spare  time,  to  train  themselves 
for  big  work.  You,  too,  can  possess  power, 
money  and  happiness  if  you'll-  only  make  the 
effort.     The  reward  is  great  —  it's  worth  it. 

Here's  all  we  ask  :  Merely  mail  this  coupon. 
Put  it  up  to  us  without  paying  or  promising. 
Let  us  send  you  the  details  of  others'  success 
through  the  I.  C.  S.,  and  then  decide.  Mark 
and  mail  this  coupon  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  E-1024  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


IB 


FLFOTRIOAL  ENGIN'NG 

Llectric  Lighting 
Eiectric  Railways 

JElectric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MP.CIIAMOAL  ENCJIN'NG 

^Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
ClVili  EXIINEFRING 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  lOIlE'N  ANUSU1»T. 
Metal  Mining 
SIAIIONAUY  ENGIN'NG 
Marine  Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
.IIMKING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Tetterlng  and  SIg-n  l*alnt*sr 
ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenoe'phy  and  Typewrlt^g 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway  Accounting 
Commercial  Lan^ 
COOl)  EN(^*li  for  EV'TONE 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 
Textile  Manufacturing 


Navlg^atton 
Cliemistrv 
AUTOUrNNING 
UofrBoatRiin"^ 


Spanish 
(Jerman 
French 
Italian 


Name- 


Present  OccupatioiL- 

Street  and  No. 

City 


-State- 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION'' 

Is  a  100-page  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children;  home-study  Donestic  Science  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions, 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St.,  Chicago,  III 


rr^^w^ 


rRITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

teehni'ftie  of  tne  pfiMtopLay,   tiuztit  l>y   .Arthur  I^eiie.  EJitur, 
The  I'noTOPi^T  Adtiiub.      'lb  '-paije  cataloijue  free. 

THE  HOME  correspondence:  SCHOOL 

AIi.Leeiis  Department  103,  Spring;fleld,  Mass. 


Learn  At  Home 

Spare  Time  ONLY 

Graduate  corruspondence 
Btudents  most  successful 
at  Bar  Examinations.  Our 
method  of  ins truction 
same  as  HARVARD. 
MICHIGAN  and  other  big 
Law  Schools.  GUARAN- 
TEE to  coach  FREE 
R-raduatea  failing  to  pass 
Bar  Examination.  Write 
todav  for  special  offer  and 
'  cataloK. (Sent free).  Offer 
ilimi ted, write  immediately 


AM.  CORRES.  SCHOOL  ol  UW.  Oepl.9401 ,  Manhallan  Bldg..  Chicago 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


BE  CAUTIOUS  ABOUT 
CHANGING 

There  is  no  business  in  the  world  that 
is  worked  more  assiduously  than  that 
of  life  insurance.  The  companies  are 
numerous;  their  field  representatives 
aggressive;  and  competition  is  keen. 
The  struggle  for  applications  long  ago 
bred  two  evils  which  legislation  has 
endeavored  to  eradicate — one  called 
"twisting,"  wTiich  consists  in  persuad- 
ing an  insured  to  lapse  a  policy  he  has 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  it  with 
one  issued  by  the  company  the  agent 
represents;  the  other,  "rebating,"  is  a 
division  of  the  agent's  first  commission 
with  his  customer.  Nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  the  states  prohibit  these  practises. 
But  the  laws  are  not  implicitly  obeyed 
thruout  the  country. 

On  general  principles,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  "twisting"  is 
unprofitable  to  policyholders,  and  al- 
ways profitable  to  the  agent  who  does 
the  "twisting,"  for  he  makes  a  com- 
mission on  the  new  policy  he  places. 
Policyholders  should  regard  a  "twist- 
ing" proposition  with  suspicion.  There 
are  exceptional  cases  where  a  policy- 
holder, having  made  a  bad  choice,  either 
because  the  system  under  which  he  is 
insured  is  faulty,  or  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  company  is  or  becomes  un- 
satisfactory, is  warranted  in  changing 
a  poor  equipment  for  a  good  one.  But 
these  situations  are  comparatively  rare. 
Time  is  an  invaluable  element  in  life 
insurance,  and  he  who  has  invested 
even  but  a  few  years  under  a  policy 
will  find  difficulty  in  securing  com- 
pensation for  the  time  past  if  he  aban- 
dons that  particular  venture. 

The  injustice  of  "rebating"  is  ob- 
vious. Nearly  all  policyholders  must 
pay  their  first  premiums  in  full.  Those 
who  secure  a  discount  on  them  by  ac- 
cepting a  portion  of  the  agent's  wage, 
aro  receiving  the  service  rendered  by 
the  insurers  at  a  price  lower  than  that 
paid  by  their  associates,  and  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  equity  is  violated. 
Aside  from  this,  the  practise  abridges 
the  fair  reward  the  agent  should  re- 
ceive for  his  labor;  for  I  am  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  man  who  can  per- 
suade his  neighbors  to  protect  his 
family  and  himself  properly  thru  life 
insurance  has  conferred  a  favor,  com- 
pared with  which  the  agent's  compensa- 
tioi    is  but  a  trifle. 

Not  infrequently  readers  seeking  in- 
formation and  advice  thru  this  depart- 
ment, after  describing  the  line  of  in- 
surance they  are  carrying,  certain 
faults  in  which  they  have  discovered, 
ask  if  they  would  not  do  better  by  sur- 
rendering it  and  securing  new  policies 
in  its  place.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  have 
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I  Yamanaka  &  Co.  i 

I  254  FIFTH  AVENUE  1 
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wide  range  of  old  Japanese  color 
prints  can  be  seen  in  our  print 
gallery. 
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Indoor  Closet 


invalids. 


More  Comfortable  Health- 
ful and   Convenient  than 
the  Out-Door  Privy 

Eliminates  the  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, breeding  places  for  germs. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house.  No  going 
out  in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
Endorsed  by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY   ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE SANITARY  MFG.  CO.     360  ROWE  BLDO.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro  San  Washstand-Hot  and  Cold       MICH, 
Runnins;  Water  Without  Plumbing 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Affords  opportunity  tor  instruction  on  the  same  basis  aS 
during  the  other  quarters  of  the  academic  year. 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate  schools,  and 
the  professional  schools  provide  courses  in  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and 
Divinity.  Instruction  is  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  University  staff  which  is  augmented  in  the  sum- 
mer by  appointment  of  professors  and  instructors  from 
other  institutions. 

Summer  Quarter,  1916 
1st  Term  June  19~-July  26 
2d   Term   July  27— Sept.    1 

Detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculties 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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briefly  discussed  "twisting"  and  its  dis- 
advantages on  this  occasion.  In  most 
cases,  such  changes  are  as  risky  as 
"swapping  horses  when  crossing  a 
stream." 


WAR  LOSSES  OF  AMERICAN 
LIFE  COMPANIES 

As  previously  reported  in  this  de- 
partment on  several  occasions,  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  war  in  Europe  on  the 
mortality  experience  of  the  American 
life  insurance  companies  transacting  a 
foreign  business  may  be  set  down  as 
negligible  up  to  the  end  of  1915,  after 
seventeen  months  of  perhaps  the  most 
sanguinary  fighting  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  In  a  statement  just  issued 
by  President  Kingsley,  of  the  New 
York  Life,  the  American  company  with 
the  largest  European  business,  we  find 
that  the  total  deaths  amongst  its  memr 
bers,  due  to  "the  war,  number  but  534 
from  August  1,  1914,  to  December  .31, 
1915;  and  that  for  the  twelve  months 
of  1915  the  toll  was  409. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  matter, 
Mr.  Kingsley  contrasts  this  record  with 
the  company's  mortality  due  to  com- 
mon causes.  For  example:  we  find  that 
during  1915,  deaths  of  members  due  to 
accidents  numbered  448;  to  cancer, 
707;  to  pneumonia,  772;  to  tubercu- 
losis, 950. 

In  further  demonstration  of  the 
claim  previously  made  by  the  manage- 
ment that  the  war  would  have  no  ma- 
terial effect  on  the  company,  Mr. 
Kingsley  furnishes  us  with  the  percent- 
ages of  "actual"  to  "expected"  mortal- 
ity for  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914  (five 
months  of  war)  and  1915  (twelve 
months  of  war) .  The  "expected"  mor- 
tality is  that  for  which  the  premium 
rates  provide;  the  "actual"  is  that 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  found 
to  have  occurred.  In  1912  the  "actual" 
was  76  per  cent,  of  the  expected ;  in 
1913  it  was  73  per  cent.;  in  1914  it  was 
73  per  cent.;  and  in  1915  it  was  73  per 
cent. 

These  figures  leave  no  room  for  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  American 
policyholders  of  companies  transacting 
a  foreign  business.  As  has  been  shown, 
there  are  greater  hazards  than  war  to 
be  encountered  by  those  who  constitute 
the  largest  companies.  As  Mr.  Kingsley 
has  pertinently  observed:  "In  the  grim 
battle  of  life  with  its  inevitable  mortal- 
ity and  its  unnecessary  slaughter,  the 
mortality  of  a  world  war,  even  while 
it  is  being  prosecuted,  amongst  a  mem- 
bership that  is  also  world  wide,  is  about 
91  per  cent,  of  that  caused  by  accident 
in  the  same  membership;  58  per  cent, 
of  that  caused  by  cancer;  53  per  cent, 
of  that  caused  by  pneumonia;  and  43 
per   cent,    of   that   caused    by    tubercu- 


losis. 


E.  G.  S.,  Amos,  Ii». — Young  men,  be- 
caiiso  tlip  probability  of  survivorship  dur- 
ing many  years  is  very  strong  aud  also  be- 
cause" tli(>ir  iii'oducing  powers  are-  con- 
.stantly  growing,  should,  if  they  can.  take 
some  oi  the  endowment  forms  of  life  in- 
surance. At  twenty-two  one  with  an  income 
and  without  immediate  family  responsibili- 
ties should  be  able  to  maintain  a  twenty- 
year  endowment.  If  mort>  protection  is  de- 
sired for  the  premium,  take  a  tliirty-live- 
yeur  endowment. 
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ATLANTIC   IVHJTUAL   INSURANCE   CO. 

ATLANTIC    BUILDING.   51    WALL    STREET.    NEW    YORK 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 

Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  by  the  State  oi  New  York  in  lfc4ii.  was  preceded  l^y  a  stotk  company  oi  a  similar  Dame.  The  latter  company  was 
liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  oi  two  years. 

Iiiiiiiig    Its    i'.\lstciico    thp    company    h.is    lnstir<-d    iiropcrty    to   tlie    value   of $27,9G4.. 578, 109.00 

Ui'ci-ivcd    prc'iiiiiiuj.s    thirioii    to    the    extent    of as7,-'i24,.S!*0  M 

Paid    lossea    during    that    period li'J.H^/iJ.hlA.'M 

Is.siied    ecrtilieales    of    prulits    to    dealers 90,801,110.0<J 

Of    wblch    tlieri-    have    heen    redeemed 8-'{,811-4iJ0.O0 

Leaving    oMlstaiidiiig    at     presiMit    time 6,989,000.00 

Interest    jiaid    on    eertiticates    amounts    to 23,02(i,2'2.'i.x.") 

On   DecemlK-r  ol,    1914,    th'.'   assets  of   the   company     amounted     to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  arc  divided  annually  upon  the  premiums  terminated  durins^  the  year 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

Kor  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the 
<=•'='""•  \.    A.    R.WKX,    Chairman    of    the    Board 

COIINELIUS    EI>DERT,    Pres-  CH.iRI.RS    K.    FAY,    2d    Vice-Pres 

WAI/fER    WOOD    I'AR.SONS,    Vlee-Pres.  G-    STANTON    FLOYIJ-JONE.S     .Sec. 


Hartford  Policies 

Buried  in  a  Ke^ 

at  Midni^t 


After  the  conflagration  that  swept  Charleston,  S.  C,  during  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  the  pohcy  holders  in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
despaired  of  collecting  their  claims  against  an  "enemy"  corporation. 
Proofs  of  loss  could  not  be  forwarded  through  the  battle  lines,  and  the 
Company  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  pay. 

"Give  me  your  papers,"  said  the  Hartford's  local  agent.  "I  will  take 
care  of  them  and  you  will  get  your  money."  The  documents,  together 
with  other  valuables,  were  placed  in  a  keg  and  buried  at  midnight  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  field  which  was  afterwards  ploughed  over.  There  they 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  they  were  forwarded  to  Hartford 
and  the  claims  promptly  paid.     This  is  the  motive  back  of  the 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 


For  over  a  century  the  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  through  war,  panic  and 
disaster,  has  met  every  h-onest  obligation 
fully  and  fairly.  As  a  result  it  writes  today 
more  fire  insurance  than  any  other  company 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Company  in  the  held  of  casualty  and 
bonding  insurance  is  noted  for  the  same 
prompt,  fair  treatment  of  its  policy 
holders  for  which  the  parent  company  is 
famous. 


Thetnvo  companies,  betvjeen  them,  ixirite  practically  e'uety  form  of  insurance  but  life  insurance. 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  any  form  of  insurance  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

COUPON  — CHECK      TEAR    O  F  F-  M  A  I  L 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.  (Service  Department  I-l)        125  Trumbull  Street.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  information  on  the  kind  of  insurance  checked  lo   the   name  and    address  written  oo  Rurein  of  coupon. 

[^Sprinkler  Letkafc 
Marine 

Breeder*  and  Ezkibltors 
Teaming 
Salesmen's  Samples 

,  Rejiftrred  Msil 

Use  «nd  OccopancT 

EiplosioD 


Fire 

Motor  Cycle 

Tornado 

Accident 

Burglary 

Hail 

Health 

Employer's  Liability 

Golfer's  Policy 

Auto  Liability 

Workmen's  Compensatioo 

Parcel  Post 

Aato  Collision 

Bonding 

Rent 

Auto  Theft 

Elevator 

Merchandise  in  Transit 

Auto  Fire 

Plate  Glau 

Live   Stock  Transit 

Baggage 

Race  Horse 

Live  Stock 
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PUBLIC  DEFENDER 
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A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED:  That  the  office  of 
Public  Defender  should  be  created 
thruout  the  United  States. 


THE  idea  of  a  Public  Defender,  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  state,  shall  de- 
fend persons  accused  of  crime,  just 
as  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  prosecutes 
them  for  the  state,  was  first  considered 
by  the  states  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  first  state  to  establish  the  office 
was  Oklahoma,  in  1911.  The  model 
for  other  localities,  however,  is  usually 
the  work  begun  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  in  January,  1914,  described 
in  The  Independent  of  October  18,  1915. 
Brief  prepared  by  Mary  Prescott 
Parsons. 

ARGUMENT  FOB   THE   AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  Some  change  is  needed  in  our  method 
of    administering    criminal    justice. 

A.  Innocent    persons    are   convicted. 

1.  Courts    are    overcrowded. 

2.  The  innocent  often  plead  guilty, 
(a)  They  are  ignorant  of  the  safeguards 
allowed  them  by  the  law.  (b)  Tliey  pre- 
fer accepting  a  minimum  penalty  to 
the  delay  of  trial,  (c)  Unscrupulous 
lawyers  advise  them  to  plead  guilty. 

.3.  Some  convictions  are  due  to  lack 
of  proper  counsel. 

4.  Fees  or  political  advancement  of 
Prosecuting  Attorneys  sometimes  depend 
on  the  number  of  convi'ctions  secured. 

B.  It  discriminates  unjustly  against 
the  poor. 

1    They  cannot  afford  expert  counsel. 

2.  Assigned  counsel,  serving  for  noth- 
ing or  for  nominal  fees  from  the  state, 
are  rarely  satisfactory,  being  often  (a) 
young  lawyers  lacking  experience,  (b) 
older  men  who  have  been  failures,  or 
(c)  competent  lawyers  who  are  too  busy 
to  give  the  necessary  time. 

8.  They  cannot  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  defense. 

II.  Needed  reforms  can  best  be  accom- 
plished thru  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Public  Defender. 

A.  Such  work  is  properly  a  function 
of  thf»  state. 

1.  The  state  admits  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  defense  and  shoidd  provide 
means  to  make  the  defense  adequate. 

2.  The  Public  Defender's  work  pro- 
vides such  means,  (a)  It  insures  able 
and  just  defense  to  the  poor.  ( 6 )  It 
makes  appeals  possible,  (c)  Respect  of 
the  public  and  the  courts  for  the  Public 
Defender  prevents  the  following  evils : 
1.  Convictions  because  of  popular 
clamor.  2.  Overpunishment.  3.  Unneces- 
sary and  damaging  indictments,  (d)  It 
secures  equal  justice  for  all  classes. 

B.  The  work  of  the  Public  Defender 
is  economical  for   the  state. 

1.  More  cases  are  dismissed  without 
trial. 

2.  Money  is  saved  by  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Prosecutor  and  Defender. 

3.  Costly  delays  are  eliminated. 

4.  Unnecessary  imprisonments  are 
prevented. 

C.  The  need  cannot  be  met  by  the  fol- 
lowing proposed   substitutes : 

1.  Legal  aid  societies,  (a)  Their  in- 
come, from  private  funds,  is  inadequate 
and  uncertain.  (&)  It  is  wrong  to  make 
citizens  depend  upon  charity  to  secure 
their    rights. 

2.  Payment  of  counsel  and  other  ex- 
penses of  defense  by  the  state,  (a)  Be- 
ing unsystematized,  this  would  cost 
more  than  the  Public  Defender,  (h)  It 
would  lead  to  favoritism   and   graft. 
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III.  Aside  from  criminal  cases,  the  Public 
Defender  directly  benefits  the  state. 

A.  Economically. 

1.  Small  debts  are  collected  at  a  mini- 
mum expense. 

2.  Many    persons    are    thus    prevented 
from  becoming  public  charges. 

B.  Socially. 

1.  It  raises  the  standards  of  criminal 
courts   and   criminal   lawyers. 

2.  It  tends  to  prevent  anarchy  by  as- 
suring security  and  justice. 

3.  It  tends  to  increase  the  number  of 
just    convictions. 

4.  It  diminishes  crime. 

IV.  The    success    of    the    Public    Defender 
has  been  established  in  Los  Angeles. 

ARGUMENT   FOR   THE   NEGATIVE 

I.  Oflice  of  Public  Defender  is  unnecessary. 

A.  The  assertion  that  innocent  per- 
sons  are   convicted   is   unfounded. 

1.  It  is  not  supported  by  facts. 

2.  It  loses  sight  of  the  many  safe- 
guards now  provided  by  the  law.  (a) 
Assumption  of  innocence,  (h)  Duty  of 
the  Prosecuting  Attorney  to  prevent  un- 
just indictments,  (c)  Necessity  of  indict- 
ment before  prosecution,  (d)  Require- 
ment of  unanimous  verdict  for  conviction. 

3.  Protection  against  "shyster"  law- 
yers can  be  accomplished  by  better  ad- 
ministration of  jails. 

4.  Assigned  counsel  give  good  service, 
(a)  Reputation  depends,  on  it.  (&)  No 
lawyer  who  neglects  his  duty  is  allowed 
to   continue   with    a   case. 

B.  Present  methods  with  some  changes 
will  insure  justice  to  rich  and  poor. 

1.  Laws  should  be  amended  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  wealthy  criminals,  not  to 
enable  poor  criminals  to  escape  also. 

2.  Where  Prosecuting  Attorneys'  fees 
depend  upon  convictions  the  remedy 
should  be  a  change  in  the  laws. 

3.  Payment  of  necessary  expenses  of 
defense  by  the  state  would  be  preferable 
to  the  creation  of  Public  Defenders,  (a) 
It  involves  less  radical  changes  in  the 
laws,  (h)  It  is  less  expensive,  (c)  It  is 
satisfactory. 

C.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Public 
Defender  is  now  done  by  other  agencies — 
Prosecuting  Attorneys,  probation  officers, 
legal  aid  societies. 

II.  Public  Defender  not  practically  useful. 

A.  Its  seeming  success  in  Los  Angeles 
is  of  too  short  duration  to  be  a  criterion. 

B.  The  Public  Defender  could  not  try 
to  acquit  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  in- 
nocent. 

1.  This  would  merely  block  the  work 
of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

2.  A  legal  battle  between  two  public 
officials   would    destroy-  respect   for  law. 

.3.  It  would  double  the  work  and  ex- 
pense of  the  courts. 

4.  Public  funds  would  be  misspent. 

C.  The  office  wo>dd  not  be  justified  if 
the  Public  Defender  should  defend  only 
those  whom   he  believed  to  be  innocent. 

1.  He  would  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  judge  and  jury,  (a)  He  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  a  case  if  he  found 
evidence  of •  guilt,  (h)  The  fact  that  he 
undertook  the  defense  would  prejudice 
the  court  in  favor  of  the  accused. 

2.  Ther'e  would  be  no  one  to  defend 
the  prisoner  who  refused  to  plead  guilty 
on  the  advice  of  the  Public  Defender. 

3.  His  services  would  be  sought  only 
by  the  few  who  were  innocent. 

4.  We  should  not  establish  the  office 
for  these  few.  («)  The  work  of  the  Pub- 
lic Defender  would  coincide  with  that  of 
the  Prosecuting  Attorney.  (6)  Adequate 
safeguards  now   exist. 


D.  The  Public  Defender  could  not  al- 
ways  undertake   the   collection   of   debts. 

1.  The  office  would  be  swamped  by 
the    number    of   unjust   claims. 

2.  Expensive  investigations  would 
be  necessary  to  distinguish  genuine  from 
false. 

III.  It  would   be   unwise   for   the   country. 

A.  It  would  be  expensive  at  first. 

B.  Ultimately  the  state  would  have 
to    defend    in    all   criminal    cases. 

1.  It  would  be  hard  to  draw  the  line. 

2.  It  would  be  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent injustice  to  persons  of  moderate 
means,  (a)  The  Public  Defender  and  his' 
assistants  would  be  able  lawyers  for  the 
poor.  (&)  The  rich  could  employ  experts. 

C.  It  would   be  dangerous. 

1.  More   criminals   would   escape. 

2.  Crime   would   increase. 

3.  It  would  endanger  the  liberty  of 
citizens,  (a)  It  would  give  one  man  too 
much  i)ower.  ( h )  Citizens  would  be  de- 
fended by  a  paid  servant  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, (c)  It  would  lead  to  the  denial  of 
their   right  to  employ   private   counsel. 

4.  Once  created,  the  office  would  be 
difficult   to   abolish. 

5.  Free  administration  of  justice  is 
socialistic. 
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A  L     A  CARTE 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company,  which 
our  readers  have  possibly  seen  refer- 
ences to  in  the  papers  during  the  last 
year  or  so,  runs  a  de  luxe,  excess  fare, 
pan-parlor  car  train  every  day  from 
New  York  to  Boston  yclept  the  Mer- 
chants Limited. 

The  Editor  of  The  Independent,  as 
befits  his  dignity  and  position  in  the 
community,  is  accustomed  to  grace  this 
train  with  his  presence,  whenever  the 
search  for  some  mute  inglorious  Emer- 
son, or  some  impulse  to  improve  his 
Harvard  accent — he  was  but  educated 
at  Yale — or  some  other  imperious  de- 
mand calls  him  to  the  Athens  of 
America. 

Last  Friday  it  was  his  fortune  to  be 
aboard  this  aristocratic  conveyance. 
On  hearing  the  proclamation  of  the 
third  call  for  dinner  about  7  p.  m.,  he 
started  to  go  forward  when  he  learned, 
much  to  his  surprise,  that  in  addition 
to  a  dusky  lady's  maid  and  other 
lucullan  appendages  too  numerous  to 
enumerate,  the  Merchants  Limited  now 
boasts  of  two  dining  cars — one  forward 
providing  a  table  d'hote  dinner,  the 
other  rearward  furnishing  an  a-la- 
carte  service. 

The  Editor  before  making  the  mo- 
mentous decision  confronting  him 
visited  both  cars.  He  found  that  the 
table  d'hote  car  was  half  empty,  but 
the  a-la-carte  car  was  packed  to  the 
limit.  There  was  even  a  waiting  line  in 
the  alley  next  the  galley. 

Without  imposing  on  the  valuable 
space  of  The  Independent,  or  on  the 
more  valuable  time  of  its  readers  to  the 
extent  of  telling  in  which  car  the 
Editor  dined  (or  was  it  in  both?),  or 
on  what  delicacies  he  made  his  repast, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  having  eaten  his 
money's  worth,  he  surreptitiously 
seized  a  menu  from  each  car,  while  the 
steward  was  not  looking,  and  then 
went  back  to  his  coach,  the  "Eurydice" 
— for  such  was  its  name — and  sitting 
down  in  his  green  upholstered  re- 
volving chair  (it  stuck  fast  and 
wouldn't  revolve  as  every  parlor  car 
traveler  knows)  he  critically  compared 
the  purloined  menus  before  him. 

And  what  pray  do  you  think  was 
the  result?  You  can  hardly  guess.  He 


found  that  the  two  menus  were  alike 
with  the  exception  of  Buttered  Beets, 
Banana  Fritters  and  Saltines  on  the 
table  d'hote  bill  of  fare  and  Gher- 
kins and  Fried  Haddock  with  Alle- 
mande  Sauce  on  the  a-la-carte  bill 
of  fare.  The  Editor  then  made 
a  brief  calculation  with  his  foun- 
tain pen  on  the  back  of  a  discarded 
paper  sanitary  drinking  cup  that  he 
found  under  the  ice  cooler.  He  discov- 
ered— mirabile  dictu — that  the  precise 
dinner  that  cost  $1.25  in  the  table 
d'hote  car,  if  ordered  in  the  a-la-carte 
car  would  cost  exactly  $6.25,  or  five 
times  as  much. 

Now  you  can't  stump  the  Editor  of 
The  Independent,  if  you  ask  him  when 
the  Great  War  will  end  or  who  is  going 
to  win  it.  He  knows  to  a  certainty 
whether  he  of  the  gleaming  teeth  or  he 
of  the  envisaged  whiskers  will  be  the 
Republican  nominee  next  June,  or 
whether  some  darker  horse  like  Presi- 
dent James,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, will  be  chosen  (the  James  boom  is 
now  and  hereby  launched.  The  Editor 
would  prefer  the  court  of  St.  James's). 
He  can  even  fathom  the  reason  why 
"and  jetsam"  invariably  follow  when 
the  word  "flotsam"  is  used.  But  what 
for  the  life  of  him  he  cannot  under- 
stand is  why  five  times  as  many  pre- 
sumably human  beings  deliberately 
choose  the  a-la-carte  service  when  they 
have  to  pay  five  times  as  much  for  it 
as  they  would  for  the  same  fare  in  the 
table  d'hote  car  with  second  and  third 
helps  thrown  in  to  boot.  The  mystery 
becomes  more  insoluble  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  patrons  of  the  a-la- 
carte  car  frequently  pay  considerably 
more  than  $1.25  for  their  meal. 


JUST 


WORD 


The  Ice  Ballet  at  the  Hippodrome 
has  set  the  example  for  the  latest  fad 
of  New  York  fashion — ice  skating.  Toe 
dancing  on  skates,  with  all  the  whirls, 
glides,  spirals,  jumps,  and  pirouettes 
conceivable,  is  the  principal  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  in  which  Miss  Katie 
Schmidt,  whose  picture  appears  on  the 
cover  of  The  Independent  for  this  is- 
sue, takes  a  leading  part.  This  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Ice  Ballet  in 
America,  altho  Berlin  has  found  it  a 
popular  entertainment  for  some  years. 


About  the  war? — yes.  You've  read 
scores  of  articles.  But  here  is  a  frag- 
ment from  one  in  the  war — a  French- 
man with  a  seeing  eye  and  a  touch  of 
philosophy.  Captain  Paul  Vignon,  he  is, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  translated,  under  the  title 
The  Meeting,  his  vivid  reflections  on  a 
phase  or  two  of  the  horror  he  lives  in 
day  by  day. 


"Good  or  bad  government  must  go 
back  to  good  or  bad  citizenship."  writes 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  paper  on  The 
Essence  of  Democratic  Government 
which  he  ■will  contribute  to  an  early 
issue.  The  Vice-President  makes  a  ring- 
ing defense  of  "Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy." 
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THE  FAMILY  FOOD.  By  T.  C.  O'Donnell. 
How  to  get  the  most  efficient  food  for  little 
money,  with  food-values,  menus,  and  a  balanced 
diet. 

THE  FAMILY  HEALTH.  By  Myer  Solis- 
Cohen.  To  keep  well,  read  this  book.  It 
treats  problems  of  ventilation,  heating,  lighting, 
drainage,  clothing,  and   foo'd. 

THE  FAMILY  HOUSE.  By  C.  F.  Osborne, 
Architect.  Helpful  hints  as  to  what  to  look  for 
in  the  location  of  a  house,  amount  of  rent,  ex- 
posure, and   fixtures. 

CANDY-MAKING  AT  HOME.  By  Mary  M. 
Wriglit.  Two  hundred  kinds  of  candy-fondant, 
fruit  and  nut  candies,  cream  candies,  fudges 
and  caramels,  bonbons  and   little  cakes. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD.  By  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Chance.  A  new  treatment  of  an  ever  new 
problem,  in  its  mental,  moral  and  physical 
aspects. 

HOME  DECORATION.  By  Dorothy  T.  Priest- 
man.  You  may  learn  here  what  is  good  taste 
in  the  treatment  of  walls,  furniture,  orna- 
ments,  etc. 

RECEIPTS  AND  REMEDIES.  By  Louis  A. 
Fleming.  A  thousand  and  one  "best  ways"  to 
preserve   health,   comfort   and   appearance. 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED.  By  F.  J. 
Warwick.  What  to  do  in  all  kinds  of  accidents 
and   the  first   stages   of   illness.      Illustrated. 

NURSING.  By  S.  Virginia  Levis.  The  fullest 
particulars  given  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in 
all   of   the   simple   and   serious   ailments  of  life. 

DEATH  DEFERRED.  By  Hereward  Carring- 
ton.  Read  this  and  live  to  be  a  hundred.  A 
practical  discussion  of  human  life  and  how  to 
prolong  it. 

ELECTRICITY.  By  George  L.  Fowler.  If  you 
wish  to  install  a  door-bell,  construct  a  tele- 
phone, or  wire  a  house,  the  information  is  here. 

THE   HORSE.  By    C.    T.    Davies.      Are   you 

choosing  a  horse,  raising  or  keeping  one?  You 
need  this  handy  little  compendium  of  the  latest 
veterinary  science. 

THE  DOG.  By  John  Maxtee.  All  the  essen- 
tials of  dog-keeping  are  piven,  from  kennel  to 
show   bench,   from  biscuiT  to   flea-bane. 

GOLF,  By  Horace  Hutchinson.  This  standard 
book  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  game,  in- 
structions for  the  selection  of  implements,  and 
directions  for  playing. 

DAIRY-FARMING.  By  D.  S.  Burch,  State 
Dairy  Commissioner  of  Kansas.  A  practical 
book  telling  what  cows  to  buy  and  how  to 
make  dairying  pay. 

CHICKENS.  By  A.  T.  Johnson.  A  book  that 
tells  all  about  chickens,  how  to  raise  them, 
combat  disease,  and  otherwise  care  for  the 
growing   brood. 

FLOWERS:  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  By 
Eben  E.  Rexford.  W'ith  the  help  so  clearly 
given  in  this  book  no  one  need  fail  to  raise 
flowers. 

HOME  GAMES.  By  George  Hapgood,  Esq. 
A  collection  of  the  newest  and  best  ways  of 
amusing  people  who  have  come  together  for  a 
good  time. 

PARLOR  GAMES.  By  Helen  E.  Hollister. 
With  !his  volume  at  hand  no  one  need  ever  be 
at  a  loss  for  games  of  amusement,  entertain- 
ment and  instruction. 

SOLITAIRE  AND  PATIENCE.  By  George 
Hapgood,  E^jQ.  Fifty  games;  here  are  fifty 
friends  for  as  many  moods  and  able  to  make  a 
lonely   hour  pass  quickly. 

WHIST.  By  Cavendish.  The  beginner's  best 
friend  and  the  experienced  player's  constant 
companion. 

DANCING.  By  Marguerite  Wilson.  A  complete 
instructor,  beginning  with  the  first  positions  and 
steps  and  leading  up  to  the  square  and  round 
dances. 

DANCES  OF  TO-DAY.  By  A.  L.  Newman. 
An  up-to-date  manual  of  the  latest  dances  with 
clear  diagrams  and   photographs. 


EACH  50  CENTS 

CONVERSATION.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  What  to 
say,  just  when  and  how  to  say  it,  is  the  aim 
of  this  work. 

STORIES  WORTH  TELLING.  By  Herbert 
Leonard  Coggins.  The  cream  of  all  the  funny 
stpries.  Illustrated  by  loo  pictures  i^y  Claire 
Victor  Dwiggins. 

READjNG  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Earnest  Le- 
gouve.  The  suggestions  contained  in  this  work 
of  standard  authority  will  go  far  toward  the 
attainmertt   of  this  accomplishment. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  By  Edward  S. 
Ellis,  A.  M.  All  the  classical  allusions  worth 
knowing,  so  arranged  as  to  lose  no  time  in 
looking  them  up. 

BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  Calvin  C.  Althouse. 
An  expert  here  shows  by  numerous  examples 
from   real  business  how  to  write  letters. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  QUOTATIONS.  By  C. 
S.  Rex.  Here  are  more  than  one  thousand 
subjects,  arranged  alphabetically;  under  each 
apt   quotations  are   given. 

BIBLICAL  QUOTATIONS.  By  John  H.  Bech- 
tel.  Thousands  of  quotations,  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  subjects,  providing  quotations  for 
each   one. 

CIVICS;  WHAT  EVERY  CITIZEN  SHOULD 
KNOW.  By  George  Lewis.  Information  on 
such  topics  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Behring 
Sea    Controversv.   Extradition,   Treaties,   etc. 

SLIPS  OF  SPEECH.  By  John  H.  Bechtel. 
No  necessity  for  studying  rules  of  rhetoric  or 
grammar;  this  book  teaches  both.  It  is  coun- 
selor, critic,  and  guide. 

ETIQUETTE.  By  Agnes  H.  Morton.  Success 
in  life  is  often  marred  by  bad  manners.  Social 
blunders  may  be  prevented  by  the  knowledge 
of  the   right  thing  to   do. 

QUOTATIONS.  By  Agnes  H.  Morton.  A 
clever  compilation  of  pithy  quotations,  alpha- 
betically arranged  according  to  the  sentiment. 

EPITAPHS.  By  Frederick  W.  Unger.  Full 
of  quaint  bits  of  obituary  fancy,  with  a  touch 
of  the  gruesome  here  and  there  for  a  relish. 

PROVERBS.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  vol- 
ume contains  a  collection  of  proverbs,  old  and 
new,  indexed  to  enable  one  to  find  readily  just 
what  is  wanted. 

THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING.  By  John  H. 
Bechtel.  Information  for  everybody,  about 
health,  household  affairs,  business,  domestic  and 
foreign  countries:  all  indexed. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MYTHOLOGY.  By  John 
H.  Bechtel.  The  convenient  arrangement  here 
makes  knowledge  of  mythological  subjects  easily 
acquired. 

PRONUNCIATION.  By  John  H.  Bechtel. 
Over  5,000  words,  pronounced  in  the  clearest 
manner,  according  to   the  best  authoritv. 

PRACTICAL  SYNONYMS.  By  John  H.  Bech- 
tel. Invaluable  for  enlarging  your  vocabulary 
and  cultivating  a  more  precise  manner  of 
speech. 

THE  DEBATER'S  TREASURY.  By  William 
Pittenger.  Directions  for  organising  and  con- 
ducting debating  societies,  with  a  list  of  over 
200   questions. 

PUNCTUATION.  By  Paul  Allardyce.  Few 
persons  can  punctuate  correctly.  Keep  this 
book  on  your  desk  to  remove  difficulties  and 
make  all    points   clear. 

ORATORY.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  A 
unique  and  masterly  treatise  on  the  funda- 
mentals   of   true   oratory. 

ENGLISH  WRITERS.  By  R.  V.  Gilbert.  For 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  main  facts  about 
our   great   writers. 

STORIES  OF  THE  OPERAS.  By  Ethel  Shu- 
bert.  This  gives  the  complete  story  of  every 
opera  ordinarily  produced  in  America  and  many 
less  frequently  heard. 

JOURNALISM.  By  Charles  H.  Olin.  What  is 
news,  how  is  it  obtained,  how  handled,  and 
how  to  become  a  journalist?  These  questions 
and  others  are  answered. 


ASTRONOMY:  THE  SUN  AND  HIS  FAM- 
ILY. By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  Can  you 
tell  what  causes  day  and  night,  seasons  and 
years,  tides  and  eclipses?  Here  is  your  in- 
formation. 

BOTANY:  THE  STORY  OF  PLANT  LIFE. 
By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  The  scientific  study 
of   Botany   made  as  interesting  as  a   fairy  tale. 

LAW,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  OUT  OF  IT. 
By  Paschal  H.  Coggins,  Esq.  Every  busy  man 
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SOCIALISM.  By  Charles  H.  Olin.  Here  is 
given,  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner,  a 
complete  idea  of  the  economic  doctrines  taught 
by  the   Uading  socialists. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis, 
A.  M.  The  lives  of  the  leading  Greeks  and 
Romans   of   ancient   times,   in   concise   form. 

READY-MADE  SPEECHES.  By  George  Hai>- 
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HYPNOTISM.  By  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  A.  M. 
By  following  the  simple  and  concise  instruc- 
tions contained  in  this  complete  manual,  any- 
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PRACTISE  WHAT  YOU  PREACH,  MR.  PRESIDENT 


WHY  all  this  fuss  about  the  Postmaster- 
ship  of  New  York? 
If  one  may  believe  the  reports,  the  ques- 
tion which  the  president  is  trying  to 
decide  is  whether  he  shall  appoint  a  certain  Tam- 
many politician  or  some  other  politician.  But  why  a 
politician  at  all? 

The  one  thing  a  postmaster  ought  to  know  is  how  to 

run  a  post-ofRce.  What  do  politicians  know  about  that? 

There  is  just  one  logical,  sensible  appointment  to  be 

made.  The  present  postmaster,   Edward  Morgan,   does 


know  how  to  run  a  po.st-office.  He  has  been  at  work  in 
the  New  York  post-ofRce  for  forty-three  years.  He  was 
assistant  postmaster  for  ten  years  and  postmaster  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  There  is  no  breath  of  criticism 
of  his  efficiency.  How  could  New  York  hope  to  have 
better  postal  service  by  putting  a  politician  in  his  place? 
Here  is  a  sharp  and  clean  cut  issue  between  efficient 
public  service  and  selfish  spoils  politics.  Here,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  make  good  in  prac- 
tise the  high  political  morality  you  have  so  earnestly 
preached. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


AMONG  American  public  men  Mr.  Justice  Hughes 
is  hardly  surpassed  in  the  sanity  of  his  judgment, 
the  clearness  of  his  intellectual  perceptions,  the  breadth 
and  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  human  rights.  Time  and 
again  in  his  career  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  his  voice  has  been  heard  with  unmistakable  force 
upon  the  side  of  the  public  welfare  as  opposed  to  the 
technical  rights  of  special  interests  and  the  privileges 
of  property. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Justice  Hughes  made  illuminating  comment 
upon  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  our  national  prog- 
ress, a  subject  apparently  purely  legal,  but  in  reality 
intensely  human.  It  is  concerned  with  the  "due  process 
of  law"  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  That  section  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  no  state  shall  deprive  any  person  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

It  is  one  of  the  historic  clauses  of  our  national  Bill 
of  Rights  securing  life,  liberty  and  property.  It  was 
enacted  by  the  Fathers  as  a  defense  of  individual  op- 
portunity against  possible  governmental  tyranny.  As 
such  it  was  and  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  nation.  But  with  new  times  and  new 
conditions  of  industry  and  of  life  it  has  come  to  be 
invoked  with  greater  or  less  success  as  an  instrument 
of  industrial  aggression  against  the  general  welfare. 

Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  appealed  to 
with  success  in  the  single  state  of  New  York  to  pre- 
vent the  Legislature  from  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  in  tenement  houses — although  every  student 
of  the  subject  knew  that  such  manufacture  was  at- 
tended with  grave  dangers  to  the  public  health — and  to 
make  impossible  the  enactment  of  a  Workman's  Com- 
pensation Act.  In  other  states  it  has  been  appealed  to. 
happily  without  success,  to  prevent  a  legislative  re- 
striction of  hours  of  labor  for  women. 

The  success  of  the  appeals  to  this  constitutional  pro- 


vision for  the  purpose  of  estopping  legislation  in  the 
public  interest  has  arisen  largely  from  three  causes: 
A  misconception  on  the  part  of  judges  as  to  their  proper 
function  in  such  cases;  a  misinterpretation  on  their 
part  of  the  real  purpose  of  this  provision;  and  a  judicial 
ignorance  of  or  unwillingness  to  take  proper  account  of 
the  real  facts  of  life  involved. 

Justice  Hughes  puts  an  unerring  finger  upon  these 
three  causes  and  in  relation  to  them  sets  the  judicial 
function  in  its  proper  perspective.  On  the  first  point 
he  says:  "It  is  manifest  that  the  prohibition  was  not 
intended  to  override  legislative  action  by  the  views  of 
judges  as  to  its  wisdom."  This  is  perfectly  true.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Legislature  to  decide  whether  a 
given  piece  of  legislation  is  wise  or  not.  It  is  only  the 
business  of  the  judiciary  to  determine  whether  the 
Legislature  has  the  Constitutional  right  to  enact  the 
legislation  and  whether  in  so  doing  it  has  violated  any 
fundamental  individual  right. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  he  says : 

What  was  thus  soujrht  was  not  a  privilepre  to  deny  the 
legislative  authority  to  enact  reasonable  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  safety,  health,  morals  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  not  to  make  improvement  or  rational  experimenta- 
tion impossible,  but  to  preserve  and  enforce  the  primary 
and  fundamental  conceptions  of  justice  which  demand 
proper  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal  in  advance  of  condemnation,  immunity  from 
the  confiscation  of  property,  and,  with  respect  to  everj'  de- 
partment of  government,  freedom  from  the  exercize  of 
purely  arbitrary  power. 

This  aspect  of  the  case  could  hardly  be  better  stated. 

On  the  third  point  Mr.  Hughes  declares  that  the 
judicial  function  of  scrutinizing  legislation  in  order  to 
conserve  what  have  been  deemed  to  be  the  essentials  of 
liberty  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  "so  long  as  judges 
in  the  discharge  of  their  delicate  and  difficult  duty 
exhibit  a  profound  knowledge  and  accurate  appreciation 
of  the  facts  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  .  .  ." 

This   undeniable  fact  has   been    stated    by    another 
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prominent  American  in  the  succinct  phrase,  "Judges 
should  know  life." 

This  keen  and  forceful  presentation  of  an  important 
aspect  of  the  judicial  function  affords  new,  convincing 
proof  of  Mr.  Hughes's  eminence  among  the  members 
of  America's  judicial  system.  It  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  strong  and  growing  demand,  with 
which  The  Independent  strongly  sympathizes,  for  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes  for  the  Presidency.  It  also 
suggests  the  reason  why  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes 
would  not  be  an  unmixed  benefit.  We  need  just  such 
qualities  upon  the  bench.  They  are  not  so  common  there 
that  their  loss  even  in  the  person  of  a  single  judge  would 
be  lightly  felt. 

Mr.  Hughes  would  make  a  splendid  President;  but 
he  is  already  a  splendid  judge. 


THE  PARAMOUNT  ISSUE 

THIS'  country  at  the  present  moment  is  quite  lit- 
erally in  the  grip  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza. 
Indeed  the  disease  is  so  widely  diffused  that  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  term  pandemic  should  be  used 
because  it  affects  practically  the  whole  people.  It  has 
considerably  raised  the  death-rates  in  every  important 
city  of  the  country  and  New  York  City  during  the 
past  three  weeks  has  had  double  as  many  deaths 
from  pneumonia  and  related  diseases  as  during  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  last  year,  and  of  preceding 
years.  The  affection  carries  off  particularly  the  old  and 
the  young,  but  also  those  of  all  ages  who  are  in  delicate 
health.  It  is  one  of  the, most  insidiously  dangerous  dis- 
eases that  we  have,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
direct  or  indirect  cause  of  many  thousands  of  deaths 
before  the  present  epidemic  has  exhausted  itself. 

Grip  is  due  to  a  bacillus  which  was  discovered  by 
Pfeifer  in  Germany  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  short- 
ly after  the  first  great  modern  epidemic  of  the  disease 
which  began  in  Turkestan  or  Southern  Russia  in  the 
spring  of  1889.  Within  a  year  the  disease  had  spread  to 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Ever  since  then  it  has  be- 
come endemic  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  West  and 
every  winter  sees  a  number  of  cases  of  it.  Whenever 
the  season  is  very  damp,  the  sky  much  overcast  and  the 
temperature  not  low,  the  atmospheric  conditions  seem 
to  favor  the  grovvi;h  of  the  bacillus  of  influenza.  Dry 
cold  weather  with  cloudless  skies  greatly  lessens  the 
danger.  After  all  our  best  germicide  is  sunlight.  The 
bacillus  of  influenza  seems  to  be  particularly  susceptible 
to  its  germicidal  influence  and  to  thrive  on  dark  damp 
days.  The  present  rather  mild  damp  winter  has  fostered 
its  virulence  and  by  tempting  people  to  be  out  more 
than  usual  has  aided  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disease. 

While  influenza  is  an  air-borne  disease,  it  is  not  due 
to  a  miasm,  that  is,  to  some  active  element  in  the  air, 
but  to  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
people  who  have  the  disease  of  the  germs  of  the  affec- 
tion. Because  of  this  no  one  who  has  influenza  should 
ever  cough  or  sneeze  without  having  a  handkerchief  be- 
fore his  mouth  or  nose.  The  disease  constantly  runs 
thru  families.  It  is  contagious;  that  is,  it  is  spread  by 
contact  and  not  by  an  infection  of  the  air  or  the  water 
or  food.  Boards  of  health  have  taken  up  the  crusade  to 
lessen  expectoration  on  the  street  and  in  cars  and  pub- 


lic buildings.  All  the  oral  and  nasal  secretions  should 
be  disinfected.  This  seems  an  over-meticulous  precau- 
tion to  take,  but  any  one  who  wants  to  spare  members 
of  his  household  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  adopt  it. 
The  disease,  like  diphtheria,  does  not  protect  against 
subsequent  attacks  except  perhaps  for  a  few  weeks 
immediately  after  recovery.  On  the  contrary  influenza 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  often  seems  to  make  people 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  disease  later  in  the  sea- 
son and  the  danger  of  pneumonia  as  a  complication 
rises  with  each  succeeding  attack.  There  is  always 
danger  of  contracting  the  disease  in  crowds.  Many 
people  would  escape  attacks  if  after  working  all  day  in 
close,  dry,  overheated  ofllces,  when  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  become  incapable  of  protecting  them  thoroly, 
they  did  not  have  to  ride  home  in  crowded  cars.  A  walk 
in  the  free  open  air  at  that  time  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  would  probably  arouse  the  vitality  of  their 
mucous  membrane  and  make  it  better  able  to  protect 
them.  Quinine  and  whisky  are  still  taken  as  prophy- 
lactics, tho  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  probably 
predispose  to  the  affection.  The  one  all-important 
prophylactic  is  fresh  air  both  day  and  night.  Even  in 
rainy  weather  and  when  the  temperature  is  low  the 
windows  of  the  sleeping  room  should  be  kept  open.  The 
disease  is  practically  never  caught  overnight,  as  many 
people  think,  but  has  an  incubation  peiiod  of  three  or 
four  days.  Thus  when  people  tell  their  physicians  that 
they  caught  the  grip  sitting  in  a  draft  yesterday  morn- 
ing or  last  night  they  are  usually  quite  wrong.  When 
we  have  reached  a  stage  of  civilization  in  which  the 
present  barbarous  crowding  of  cars  during  rush  hours 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  relic  of  savagery,  influenza  will 
probably  cease  to  be  the  danger  that  it  has  been  at 
nearly  all  times  during  the  wintry  weather  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 


CRUMBLING  REPUTATIONS 

IT  is  an  old  saying  that  those  who  begin  a  war  are 
not  the  ones  who  carry  it  thru.  The  military  organ- 
ization like  any  other  gets  rusty  in  disuse,  and  when 
the  stress  and  strain  of  actual  combat  puts  it  to  the 
proof  it  is  found  that  the  men  who  have  come  to  the 
head  of  it  in  time  of  peace  are  not  always  the  best  fitted 
to  lead  it  in  war.  The  McClellans  have  to  be  retired  and 
the  Grants  promoted. 

The  present  war  is  not  the  same  war  as  that  which 
started  in  August,  1914.  It  is  being  fought  mostly  on 
new  battlefields  with  new  weapons  by  new  men  under 
new  leaders.  The  changes  in  the  staff  have  been  propor- 
tionally as  numerous  as  the  changes  in  the  rank  and 
file.  When  we  look  over  the  back  numbers  of  illustrated 
periodicals  or  the  early  issues  of  some  current  "History 
of  the  War"  we  find  that  few  of  the  names  and  faces 
which  figured  there  are  now  prominent  in  the  de- 
spatches. 

On  the  Russian  side  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who 
was  then  hailed  as  a  supreme  strategist — of  the  Fabian 
type — has  been  banished  to  the  Caucasus.  Ruszky,  Ren- 
nenkampf  and  Sievers  have  been  removed  from  com- 
mands. Radko  Dmitrieff,  the  "Bulgar  Napoleon,"  is  in 
retirement,  but  professes  himself  ready  to  head  a  Bul- 
garian rising  against  King  Ferdinand. 
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On  the  German  side  von  Moltke  as  chief  of  staff  soon 
proved  not  to  have  the  genius  of  his  name.  Von  Kluck, 
von  DeimHng  and  von  Hausen,  who  led  the  German 
armies  in  their  first  onslaught  against  the  French,  are 
hardly  heard  of  nowadays.  The  Prussian  Crown  Prince, 
the  "Victor  of  Longwy,"  is  doubtless  still  alive  in  spite 
of  having  been  reported  killed  at  various  times  and 
places,  but  since  his  failure  either  to  keep  up  with  the 
march  on  Paris  or  to  capture  Verdun  he  is  no  longer 
"featured"  in  the  official  communications.  The  redoubt- 
able von  Hindenburg,  who  knew  his  way  blindfolded 
thru  the  swamps  of  East  Prussia,  seems  to  have  got 
stuck  in  the  swamps  of  Courland  and  von  Mackensen 
has  taken  his  place  in  the  limelight.  In  the  Austrian 
army  those  who  were  in  command  at  the  start  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  German  generals  or  by  the 
promotion  of  other  Austrian  officers. 

In  France  before  the  war  recurrent  scandals  had  dis- 
closed a  deplorable  condition  in  the  army,  where  po- 
litical, racial,  sectarian  and  secret  society  influences 
were  shown  to  control  the  appointments.  The  fatal 
month  of  August  revealed  cases  of  incompetency  if  not 
of  cowardice  or  treachery  in  the  higher  commands.  But 
Joffre  had  the  courage  to  remove  generals  by  the  score 
without  fear  or  favor  and  replace  them  by  able  men, 
whatever  their  previous  rank  or  their  political  pull.  So 
the  French  army  is  now  practically  under  new  manage- 
men  and  Joffre  himself  has  been  raised  to  a  position  of 
more  extensive  scope,  but  perhaps  less  personal  power. 

In  the  British  army,  where  it  has  long  been  alleged 
that  court  favor  and  social  position  counted  for  more 
than  military  proficiency,  the  weeding  out  process  was 
less  prompt  and  drastic  than  elsewhere,  but  the  changes 
quietly  and  gradually  made  have  revolutionized  the  com- 
mand. When  the  summer  past  without  the  expected  ad- 
vance Field  Marshal  French  was  withdrawn.  When  the 
Gallipoli  campaign  failed  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  re- 
moved. And  now  General  Nixon,  who  commanded  the 
ill-fated  expedition  up  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  has 
been  sent  home. 

These  removals  do  not,  of  course,  necessarily  mean 
incompetence.  In  some  cases  illness  is  alleged  as  the 
reason  for  the  resignation,  and  we  may  well  believe  it. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  fate  of 
so  many  millions  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man  and  the  only  wonder  is  how  human  nature  can 
stand  the  strain  of  such  terrible  responsibility  without 
breaking  down. 


LET  US  HAVE   CLEAR  THINKING 

SENATOR  WORKS  of  California  and  Senator  O'Gor- 
man  of  New  York  gave  expression  in  the  Senate  the 
other  day  to  a  view  of  the  submarine  problem  that 
seems  to  have  considerable  popular  approval  among  the 
unthinking.  They  seem  to  assert  that  American  citizens 
sail  the  waters  infested  by  submarines  at  their  peril. 
They  seem  to  deny  the  right  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  assure  them  of  pro- 
tection against  deliberate  attacks  by  war-vessels  of 
belligerent  nations.  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Commoner  categor- 
ically asserts  that  American  citizens  should  be  prohibit- 
ed by  law  from  sailing  on  belligerent  ships. 
This  is  mere  confusion  of  thought. 
It  may  well  be  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  prudence  for  Americans  to  travel  in  war  zone  waters 


only  when  the  most  pressing  occasion  demands,  and 
then,  wherever  possible,  on  neutral  ships. 

So  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  for  a  citizen  of  a 
great  city  to  keep  out  of  a  thug-infested  neighborhood 
after  dark.  But  this  obligation  of  personal  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  does  not  relieve  the  city  police 
of  their  duty  of  protecting  him  from  thug  attack  or  ab- 
solve the  courts  of  the  state  from  their  obligation  to  pun- 
ish the  thug  if  caught. 

Nor  is  the  National  Government  relieved  of  any  of  its 
responsibility  for  protecting  American  citizens  in  life 
and  property  wherever  they  are  proceeding  upon  their 
lawful  occasions.  It  is  lawful  for  non-combatants  to  sail 
the  high  seas  so  long  as  the  vessels  on  which  they  sail  do 
not  violate  certain  well  understood  rules.  Except  in  the 
case  of  resistance  or  flight,  a  merchant  ship  may  not  be 
sunk  until  the  safety  of  the  non-combatants  on  board  has 
been  assured. 

This  principle  is  unquestioned  by  the  German  and 
Austrian  Governments.  The  first  has  said  in  the  "Ara- 
bic" case: 

Liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without  warn- 
ing and  without  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  passengers,  pro- 
vided the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance. 

The  second  has  declared  even  more  explicitly  in  the 
"Ancona"  case: 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  can  also  substan- 
tially concur  in  the  principle  .  .  .  that  private  ships,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  flee  or  offer  resistance,  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed without  the  persons  aboard  being  brought  into 
safety. 

Since  the  offenders  in  these  two  cases  do  not  question 
this  principle,  why  should  any  Senator  of  the  United 
States  or  Mr,  Bryan,  even  by  loose  implication? 

The  rights  of  American  citizens  upon  the  high  seas 
are  beyond  question.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  maintain  them  against  encroachment  by 
any  nation.  It  cannot  release  itself  from  this  obligation 
by  any  attempt  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  indi- 
vidual Americans  to  travel  the  seas  only  in  American  or 
neutral  vessels. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  issue  should  not  be 
confused.  On  this  subject  everyone,  even  United  States 
Senators  and  editors,  ought  to  strive  after  clear  think- 
ing. 


A  COUNSEL  OF  WISDOM 

IT  may  be  a  counsel  of  perfection,  it  is  at  least  a  coun- 
sel of  wisdom,  that  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum  has  offered 
in  his  plan  for  permanent  peace.  The  creative  imagina- 
tion which  he  puts  into  sculpture  he  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  constructive  statecraft. 

In  letters  to  the  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Borglum  singles 
out,  as  a  factor  in  the  European  war,  which,  after  the 
conflict  is  over,  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  keys  of 
final  peace,  the  right  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade 
with  the  world,  and  freedom  upon  the  high  seas  and 
thru  the  great  waterways  of  world  commerce. 

A  dozen  great  nations  have  been  growing  with  mighty 
strides.  They  will  continue  to  grow;  in  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  power.  They  must  have  opportunity,  outlet  for 
energy,  room.  The  opportunity  is  the  world,  but  the 
world  is  a  finite  area.  The  nations  cannot  each  and  all 
expand  territorially  without  limit.  The  alternative  is 
economic  expansion  through  trade.  Monopolization  of 
trade,  or  of  ports,  or  of  trade  routes  by  one  or  more 
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nations  is  a  highh*  dangerous  repression  of  the  expan- 
sive energies  of  the  nations  that  are  shut  in  or  out.  It 
is  the  old-time  Mississippi  River  steamboat  device  of 
sitting  on  the  safety  valve.  The  "sooner  or  later"  result 
is  not  doubtful. 

This  bit  of  sociology  is  not  new,  but  Mr.  Borglum's 
further  proposition  we  think  is.  He  proposes  that  the 
United  States  take  the  initiative  in  creating  a  great 
merger  of  the  international  highways  and  commercially 
strategic  points.  We  should  put  into  the  pool  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone  and  certain  Pacific  islands,  or  ports,  in 
the  Hawaiian  group,  in  the  Philippines,  at  Guam  and  at 
Samoa.  The  European  Powers,  on  their  part,  should  put 
in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Kiel  Canal  and  Heligo- 
land, and  various  minor  places.  All  of  these  routes  and 
places  should  be  put  under  an  International  Board  of 
Governors,  to  fortify,  govern  and  administer. 

That  the  scheme  is  theoretically  sound,  that  practi- 
cally it  would  be,  as  Mr.  Borglum  says,  "good  business," 
we  suppose  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
"big  business"  has  evolved  to  prevent  those  industrial 
conflicts  that  were  threatening  to  become  of  warlike  de- 
structiveness,  and  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  that 
League  of  nations  which  already  is  clearly  indicated  as 
the  next  stage  in  political  integration,  upon  which  all 
hope  of  worldwide  and  enduring  peace  necessarily  rests. 

Unhappily  it  is  because  it  is  practical  and  business- 
like that  we  do  not  dare  to  expect  that  Mr.  Borglum's 
plan  will  easily  be  put  into  realization.  It  is  concrete 
and  specific,  and  there's  the  rub.  It  is  easy  and  reputa- 
ble to  subscribe  to  a  world  peace  program  until  we  are 
asked  to  make  over  a  definite  right  or  other  valuable 
consideration.  We  are  glad  to  bless  and  help  mankind 
until  we  are  urged  tO'  put  a  certain  sum  into  the  con- 
tribution box.  Yet,  only  by  putting  it  in,  shall  we  get  on. 


UNDERSTANDING  WAR  NEWS 

IF,  as  Disraeli  said,  war  is  useful  because  it  teaches 
us   geography,   we   fear   that   many   people   are   not 
learning  their  lessons. 

The  following  list  of  questions  designed  to  discover 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possest  on  the  Great  War  has 
been  used  in  New  York  Universitj',  Bowdoin  and 
Barnard  Colleges  and  elsewhere. 

Where  is  Gallipoli? 

What  is  the  capital  of  Bulgaria? 

What  countries  bound  Serbia? 

In  what  country  is  Salonica? 

On  what  sea  is  Montenegro? 

Who  is  in  command  of  the  French  ai-my? 

Who  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  England? 

Who  is  Von  Bethmann-Hollwex?  Poincare?  Venizelos? 
Briand?  Von  Hindenburg?  General  French?  Sir  Edward 
Grey?  Viviani? 

Name,  with  proper  title,  the  ruler  of  Germany,  Greece, 
England,  I-aly,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  Turkey. 

The  results  show  a  general  neglect  of  current  events 
in  our  institutions  of  higher  education.  No  one  gets 
every  que.stion  right,  and  the  averages  of  the  various 
classes  are  usually  between  fifty-two  and  sixty-three 
per  cent.  Some  cases  show  a  surprizing  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  Great  War,  even 
among  students  of  maturity,  and  in  some  cases  teach- 
ers. The  King  of  England  was  variously  named  as  Ed- 
ward V,  Edward  VIII,  George  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI. 
Gallipoli  was  located  in  Italy,  Austria,  Greece  and  Buda- 


pest. Viviani  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  Italian, 
but  one  student  thought  him  a  "Mexican  general,"  and 
another  a  "poem  by  Tennyson."  Montenegro  was  quite 
naturally  placed  upon  the  Black  Sea,  Salonica  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Poland,  Italy,  Serbia  and  Turkey.  Poin- 
care, it  appears,  is  a  "French  artist." 

The  questions  are  not  altogether  well  selected.  It  is, 
for  instance,  of  little  importance  to  know  the  name  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  for  he  is  less  of  a  "ruler"  than 
Enver  Pasha,  and  those  who  persist  in  speaking  of 
Albert  as  "King  of  Belgium"  are  not  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  what  has  happened  there.  But  most  of  the  ques- 
tions ask  for  no  more  knowledge  than  is  essential  for 
the  comprehension  of  what  one  reads  in  the  daily  news- 
paper. 

The  lamentable  ignorance  of  this  necessary  minimum 
has  been  generally  interpreted  as  indicating  that  our 
college  students  do  not  read  the  war  news,  and  they 
have  been  scolded  in  many  a  chapel  talk  and  editorial 
for  neglect  of  the  papers.  To  us  the  results  of  the  quiz 
seem  to  show  that  they  are  guilty  of  something  far  less 
excusable.  We  fear  that  they  have  been  reading  the  war 
news,  but  have  made  no  effort  to  understand  it.  Such 
diligence  and  complete  absorption  in  the  required  stud- 
ies as  to  prevent  a  student  from  looking  at  a  daily  or 
even  a  weekly  would  indeed  be  unwise^  but  not  discour- 
aging. But  to  think  that  students  of  all  people  should 
read  day  by  daj^  the  narrative  of  the  epoch-making 
events  now  occurring  in  Europe  without  knowing  or 
caring  what  it  meant,  is  most  appalling,  for  it  shows 
that  they  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  read.  It  is  better 
not  to  read  at  all  than  to  read  without  any  effort  at 
understanding,  for  this  habit  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
time  but  destructive- to  the  intellect. 

These  students  may,  indeed  must,  know  how  to  read 
books,  but  reading  newspapers  is  a  different  art.  The 
first  thing  to  learn  about  it  is  to  skip  the  headlines  ex- 
cept as  a  guide  to  what  the  topic  is.  The  headlines  of  the 
dailies  are  often  unreliable  and  sometimes  intentionally 
misleading  as  to  the  nature  of  the  news  beneath. 
To  compare  the  history  of  the  war  as  written  in  the 
headlines  of  certain  American  papers  with  the  actual 
course  of  events  would  be  an  amusing  tho  profitless  oc- 
cupation. Second,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
progress  of  a  campaign  without  a  map  of  the  field  of 
operations.  Third,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  date 
and  place  at  the  head  of  the  despatches  are  often  put 
on  in  the  office  and  so  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  indicate 
the  source.  Fourth,  nearly  all  the  cablegrams  coming  to 
us  from  any  part  of  the  world  are  subjected  to  British 
censorship,  and  the  wireless  messages  from  Berlin  are 
subjected  to  German  censorship.  Fifth,  the  various  bel- 
ligerents differ  widely  in  the  authenticity  of  their  re- 
ports, but  none  of  them  is  as  prompt  and  candid  in  ad- 
mitting its  defeats  as  it  is  in  announcing  its  victories. 
Sixth,  sending  out  false  rumors  of  intentions  and  even 
false  news  of  events  is  the  custom  of  warfare. 

But  making  due  allowance  for  these  things,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  anyone  to  gain  from  the  news  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  course  of  the  war.  For  those  who 
cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  reading  critically  the 
full  despatches  day  by  day,  the  weekly  periodicals  pro- 
vide a  means  for  keeping  well  informed.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  contemporary  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  periods  in  the  world's  history. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


_,      ,,  .       Last  week  our  nar- 

The  Montenegrin     ^^^.^^    ^j^^^^    ^j^j^ 

'^y^t^^y  the       capture       of 

Mount  Lovcen  and  the  occupation  of 
the  Montenegrin  capital  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  next  chapter,  which  would 
be  still  more  exciting,  cannot  yet  be 
written  because  the  dispatches,  triply 
censored  in  most  cases,  throw  little 
light  on  the  actions  of  the  defeated 
King  and  leave  his  motives  altogether 
in  the  dark.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
week  it  was  reported  that  King  Nicho- 
las had  surrendered  to  the  Austrians. 
In  the  middle  of  the  week  it  was  offi- 
cially announced  by  the  Montenegrin 
consuls  that  the  King  had  never  con- 
sented to  surrender,  but  would  stay  and 
fight  to  the  last.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  we  learn  that  he  has  fled  to 
France. 

According  to  the  first  report  the 
King  of  Montenegro,  after  the  loss  of 
Mount  Lovcen  had  made  his  capital, 
Cettinje,  untenable,  had  retired  into  the 
interior.  At  Grahovo,  thirty  miles  west, 
he  is  reported  to  have  surrendered  his 
sword  to  General  Herlees  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  and  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  the  country  could  only 
be  saved  from  ruin  by  surrender  and 
calling  upon  his  people  to  receive  the 
Austrian  troops  with  rejoicing.  All  of 
the  Montenegrin  cabinet  are  said  to 
have  signed  the  agreement  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  terms  stipu- 
lated that  in  each  district  the  men 
should  be  required  to  bring  all  of  their 
arms  to  some  designated  place  for  sur- 
render. This  requirement,  tho  obviously 
necessary,  was  particularly  objection- 
able to  the  Montenegrins  since  to  them, 
as  to  Americans,  "the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,"  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  a  free  people.  The  army,  or  part 
of  it,  refused  compliance  with  these 
terms  and  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Martinovitch  retired  into  Albania 
and  established  themselves  at  Scutari. 
This  city,  it  is  said,  they  propose  to 
defend   with   the   aid   of  the   Albanian 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

January  17 — British  relief  column 
within  six  miles  of  Kut-el-Amara. 
King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  sur- 
renders to  Austrians. 

January  18 — Allies  bombard  Bul- 
garian port  of  Dedeagatch.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  and  Czar  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  meet  at   Nish. 

January  19 — Austrians  attacking 
Italian  positions  ou  bights  oppo- 
site Gorz.  Sweden  resents  British 
interference  with  her  mails  and 
commerce. 

January  20 — England  calls  to  the 
colors  100,000  unmarried  recruits 
between  nineteen  jind  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Montenegrin  army 
will  oppose  Austria  at  Scutari,  Al- 
bania. 

January  21 — Russians  continue  at- 
tacks north  of  Czernovitz.  Yuan 
Shih-kai  informs  .Japan  that  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  is 
postponed. 

January  22 — Russians  from  Caucasus 
approach  Erzerum.  Austrians  take 
Montenegrin  ports  of  Antivari  and 
Dulcigno. 

January  2.3 — King  Nicholas  of  Monte- 
negro flees  to  Italy.  England  raided 
by   German  aeroplanes. 


troops  of  Essad  Pasha,  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  whirligig  of  time,  for  it 
was  Essad  Pasha  who  three  years  ago 
defended  Scutari  for  many  months 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Montenegrins 
and  when  King  Nicholas  finally  got 
possession  of  the  city,  April  27,  1912, 
the  British  took  it  away  from  him  and 
gave  it  to  the  Prussian  Prince,  William 
of  Wied,  who  is  now  fighting  the  Brit- 
ish to  regain  it. 

King  Nicholas  blamed  Italy  for  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom.  The  French,  he 
said,  had  given  him  guns  and  kept  him 
supplied  with  food  until  Italy  entered 
the  war  and  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  Adriatic.  Since  then 
Montenegro  has  been  neglected  and  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Mount 
Lovcen  his  troops  were  fighting  against 
odds  of  ten  to  one,  altho  they  had  not 
received  rations  for  five  days. 


These  reproaches  aroused  counter 
recriminations  in  Italy.  Altho  the 
Queen  of  Italy  is  the  daughter  of  King 
Nicholas,  the  censor  allowed  the  press 
to  indulge  in  a  furious  tirade  against 
him  and  even  to  cable  abroad  their  ac- 
cusations of  treachery.  He  was 
charged  with  having  made  a  secret 
compact  with  Austria  some  months  ago 
by  which  he  was  to  be  given  the  Al- 
banian town  of  Scutari  and  Serbian 
town  of  Mitrovitza  in  exchange  for  the 
surrender  of  Mount  Lovcen  to  the  Aus- 
trians. According  to  the  alleged  agree- 
ment the  Montenegrins  were  to  refrain 
from  any  active  assistance  to  the  Serbs 
and  to  offer  only  formal  resistance  to 
the  Austrian  invasion. 

The  indignation  of  the  Montenegrin 
King  and  Queen  at  these  accusations 
of  bad  faith  and  cowardice  are  sur- 
mised to  be  the  reason  why  they  re- 
fused to  accept  the  hospitality  of  their 
son-in-law,  the  King  of  Italy,  but  past 
thru  Rome  on  their  way  to  Lyons  with- 
out staying  overnight.  But  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  and  Queen  Helena  came 
down  to  the  station  at  Rome  to  see 
Queen  Milena  of  Montenegro  and 
broughtwith  them  their  children.  Prince 
Humbert  and  Princesses  Yolanda  and 
Mafalda,  whom  their  grandmother  had 
never  seen.  With  Queen  Milena  were 
two  of  her  daughters,  the  Princesses 
Xenia  and  Vera.  King  Nicholas,  who 
also  had  escaped  thru  Scutari,  arrived 
at  the  Italian  port  of  Brindisi,  four 
days  later.  The  Montenegrin  Crown 
Prince,  Danilo  Alexander,  has  been  for 
some  time  in  Italy  and  Prince  Mirko, 
who  arrived  there  recently,  will  go 
back  to  the  army  at  Scutari. 

Another  week  has  past 
The  Balkans      and    still    the    Teutonic 

and  Bulgarian  armies 
show  no  signs  of  moving  on  Salonica. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  reported  that  the 
16,000  Austro-German  troops  who  had 
occupied  Monastir  on  the  Serbian  side 
of  the  Greek  frontier  have  been  -with- 
drawn because  of  the  difficulty  of  keep- 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  CROSSES 
This  photograph  of  a  Russian  military  graveyard  near  Sokal  is  startlingly    suggestive  of  the   Raemakers   cartoon.   -Kreuzland.   Kreuzland,   uber   AUes." 

which  we  reprinted   last   week 
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THE    WAR    IN    ASIA 

The  British  relief  expedition  going  up  the  Tigris  River  has  nearly  reached  Kut-el-Amara,  where 
the  army  which  tried  to  reach  Bagdad  has  been  besieged  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Turks. 
The  Russian  expedition,  which  is  advancing  thru  Persia  in  that  direction,  is  between  Hamadan 
and  Kermanshah.  Another  Russian  force  is  fighting  the  Turks  west  of  Lake  Urmia  and  a  third 
has  advanced  half  way  to  Erzei-um.  The  object  of  these  movements  is  to  gain  possession  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  once  the  seat  of  rich  and  powerful  empires  and  capable  of 
being  restored  to  their  pristine  prosperity  thru  irrigation.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  war 
was  the  conflict  of  interests  between  the  Germans  who  were  trying  to  enter  this  region  by  rail- 
road from  the  west  and  the  British  who  were  working  their  way  up  by  the  rivers   from  the  east 


ing  up  communications,  since  the  only 
railroad  from  Monastir  runs  to  Salon- 
ica.  The  French  and  British  at  Salonica 
are  therefore  able  to  continue  their 
work  of  fortifying  the  hills  about  Sal- 
onica without  interruption  except  from 
the  flying  visits  of  the  aeroplanes. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  unauthenti- 
cated  rumors  of  further  aggression  by 
the  Allies  on  the  neutrality  of  Greece, 
such  as  demands  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  German,  Austrian  and  Bulgarian 
representatives,  landings  of  Allied 
troops  at  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of 
Athens,  etc.  The  King  of  the  Greeks 
has  given  out  another  interview  to  an 
American  correspondent  because  he 
says  he  cannot  get  a  hearing  in  the 
French  or  British  press.  In  it  King 
Constantine  says: 

It  is  the  merest  cant  for  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  talk  about  the  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
after  what  they  themselves  have  done  and 
are  doing  here. 

Just  look  at  the  list  of  Greek  territory 
already  occupied  by  the  Allied  troops — 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Mitylene,  Castelloriza, 
Corfu,  Salonica,  including  the  Chalcidice 
Peninsula,  and  a  large  part  of  Macedonia. 
In  proporition  to  all  Greece  it  is  as  if 
that  part  of  the  United  States  which  was 
won  from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican  War 
were  occupied  by  foreign  troops — and  not 
so  much   as  by   your  leave. 

What  matters  that  they  promise  to  pay 
for  the  damage  done  when  the  war  is 
over?  They  cannot  pay  for  the  sufferings 
of  my  people,  driven  out  of  their  homes. 
They  plead  military  necessity.  It  was 
under  the  constraint  of  military  necessity 
that  Germany  invaded  Belgium  and  occu- 
pied Luxemburg. 

It  is  no  good  claiming  that  the  neu- 
trality of  Greece  was  not  guaranteed  by 
the  Powers  now  violating  it,  as  was  the 
case  in  Belgium,  for  the  neutrality  of 
Corfu  is  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain. 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  And 
yet  that  has  not  made  any  difference  in 
their  action. 

And  what  about  that  plea  of  military 
necessity?  Where  is  the  military  necessity 
of  destroying  the  Demir-Hissar  bridge, 
which  cost  a  million  and  a  half  drachme 


and  which  was  the  only  practicable  route 
by  which  we  can  revictual  my  troops  in 
Eastern  Macedonia? 

They  say  that  they  are  occupying 
Castelloriza,  Corfu,  and  other  points  in 
search  for  submarine  bases.  The  British 
Legation  at  Athens  has  a  standing  offer 
of  £2000,  a  great  fortune  to  any  Greek 
fisherman,  for  information  leading  to  the 
detection  of  a  submarine  base,  but  never 
yet  received  any  news  about  a  submarine 
base  in  Greece,  and  never  yet  have  any 
submarines  been  seen  supplied  from  Greece. 

In  reply  the  Allies  claim  that  they 
are  not  "occupying"  Greek  territories 
but  only  making  temporary  use  of  them 
with  the  tacit  consent  tho  under  the 
formal  disapproval  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  population  wel- 
come their  advent  instead  of  opposing 
them  as  the  Belgians  did  the  Germans. 
"It  was  from  the  coasts  of  these  islands 
or  peninsulas  that  the  pirates  who  sank 
the  'Ancona'  and  the  'Persia'  set  out." 
As  for  the  bridges  destroyed,  they  will 
be  paid  for  later. 

The  German  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Bulgaria  met  at  Nish,  the  former 
capital  of  Serbia,  and  exchanged  com- 
pliments and  honors.  King  Ferdinand 
was  made  a  German  Field  Marshal  and 
Emperor  William  honorary  commander 
of  the  Twelfth  Balkan  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Ger- 
man Emperor  has  visited  Serbia  since 
Frederick  Barbarossa. 

T.I.     n^-     ■     T>  1-  r      One    of    the    most 
The  Tigns  Relief      remarkable       cam- 
Expedition  p^j^g   .^  ^^^  ^^^ 

is  that  of  which  the  outside  world  has 
heard  the  least,  the  British  invasion 
of  Mesopotamia.  General  Sir  John 
Eccles  Nixon,  who  was  in  command 
first,  secured  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  oil  fields  to  the  north  and 
then  dispcttched  two  expeditions  into 
Turkey,  one  up  the  Tigris  and  the  other 
up  the  Euphrates.  The  former  under 
General  Townshend  had  got  to  the  an- 
cient Persian  capital  of  Ctesiphon  last 


November  and  London  was  expecting  to 
hear  that  it  had  reached  Bagdad,  only 
twenty-five  miles  away,  when  it  was 
met  and  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Turks.  The  British  beat  a  re- 
treat downstream  a  hundred  miles  to 
Kut-el-Amara,  a  position  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Tigris  which  the  Turks 
had  entrenched,  but  had  failed  to  hold, 
as  the  British  advanced  up  the  river. 
Here  General  Townshend  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  and  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments to  come  up  the  river,  for  he  was 
enveloped  on  all  sides  by  a  force  of 
Turks  said  to  number  60,000  and  com- 
manded by  German  officers.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  are  probably  less  than  40,- 
000.  Two  British  gunboats  which  tried 
to  reach  the  besieged  garrison  were 
stopped  by  the  shallow  water.  The 
Turks  were  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery under  cover  of  which  they  made 
repeated  attacks  upon  the  British 
trenches.  On  Christmas  Day  they  man- 
aged to  effect  an  entrance  on  the  north- 
ern side,  but  were  driven  out  with 
heavy  losses. 

The  relief  expedition  under  General 
Aylmer  came  up  the  Tigris  to  Sheik 
Said,  an  Arab  village  about  twenty 
miles  below  Kut.  Here  they  found  the 
Turks  entrenched  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  but  dislodged  them  on  January 
11,  and  pushed  on  to  within  seven  miles 
of  Kut.  Here  a  battle  took  place  last 
week  in  a  heavy  rainstorm.  The  losses 
were  heavy  on  both  sides  and  victory  is 
uncertain.  If  the  relief  expedition  can 
break  thru  the  Turkish  ring  and  the 
two  forces  united,  the  advance  upon 
Bagdad  may  be  resumed,  for  it  should 
be  easier  for  the  British  to  get  supplies 
up  the  rivers  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
than  for  the  Turks  to  get  them  from 
Constantinople,  for  the.  German  rail- 
road probably  lacks  at  least  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  reaching  Bagdad.  It  is 
said  that  the  Germans  have  brought 
from  Constantinople  3000  automobiles 
to  bridge  this  gap  across  the  desert. 

General  Nixon,  whose  Mesopotamian 
campaign  came  to  such  an  unfortunate 
ending,  has  been  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand and  recalled  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Percy 
Lake,  chief  of  the  Indian  staff,  has 
been  appointed  to  his  place. 

_,      _  .In  the  effort  to  relieve 

The  Caucasian   ^^^^     dangerous     plight 

Campaign        ^^   ^^^    ^^.^.^^    ^^   ^^^ 

Tigris,  the  Russians  are  sending  two 
expeditions  south  from  the  Caucasus. 
One  is  advancing  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  toward  Kermanshah,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nationalists,  'as  the 
Persians  opposing  Russian  and  British 
control  of  their  countrj?-  call  them- 
selves. They  have  received  the  support 
of  Turks  and  Germans  and  have 
possession  of  many  of  the  cities  of  cen- 
tral Persia.  The  Russian  expedition  has 
taken  Hamadan  and  gone  about  fifty 
miles  beyond  toward  Kermanshah.  But 
even  when  they  have  reached  that  city 
there  will  still  be  150  miles  of  moun- 
tain and  desert  between  them  and  the 
beleaguered  British  garrison  at  Kut-el- 
Amara. 

The    other    Russian    offensive    is    di- 
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rected  toward  Erzerum,  which  is  about 
sixty  miles  southwest  from  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  Russian  province  of 
Transcaucasia.  The  Russians  under- 
took an  invasion  of  Turkey  in  this 
quarter  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  met 
with  such  stout  resistance  a  few  miles 
from  the  frontier  that  the  effort  was 
abandoned.  The  Armenians  of  this  re- 
gion welcomed  the  Russian  invasion 
and  in  some  places  rose  against  the 
Turks  because  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Allies  intended  to  set  up 
an  autonomous  Armenia.  But  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Russians  to  occupy  the  coun- 
try left  the  Armenians  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Turks  and  more  than 
a  million  have  been  massacred  or 
driven  into  the  desert  to  perish. 

The  new  Russian  invasion  of  Ar- 
menia began  early  in  January  with  an 
advance  across  the  frontier  at  various 
points  on  either  side  of  Mount  Ararat 
along  a  front  of  a  hundred  miles.  Their 
chief  point  of  attack  seems  to  be  the 
ancient  city  of  Erzerum  and  in  this  di- 
rection they  have  got  as  far  as  Kopri- 
koi,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  their 
goal.  The  Russians  took  Erzerum  in 
1829  and  again  in  1878,  but  each  time 
it  was  by  the  insistence  of  England 
restored  to  the  Turks. 

T>„„.  ■  ..                   It    is    expected  that 

Restrictions  on       ^       j.     t>  -i.  •  -n 

rt                          Great     Britain  will 

Commerce                        ,     ,  , 

soon    declare    a  real 

blockade  since  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  system  of  search  and  seiz- 
ure is  not  preventing  Germany  from 
getting  goods  from  neutral  countries  or 
even  from  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 
France  and  Italy,  which  have  hitherto 
been  reluctant  to  sanction  a  blockade, 
are  now  said  to  be  consenting.  The 
United  States,  which  has  protested  vig- 
orously that  the  stoppage  of  shipping 
thru  the  British  Orders  in  Council  was 
unwarranted  by  law,  could  not  object 
to  a  legal  blockade.  But  according  to 
international  law  a  blockade  must  be 
effective,  must  be  impartial  and  must 
not  apply  to  neutral  ports.  Here  is  like- 
ly to  arise  the  difficulty  with  the  United 
States  and  other  neutral  powers,  for 
the  British  fleet  has  so  far  not  been  able 
to  control  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Ger- 
man imports  which  it  is  now  desired  to 
prevent  come  in  thru  Holland  and  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries. 

These  nations  are  already  incensed 
by  British  interference  with  their  com- 
merce and  any  further  restrictions  are 
likely  to  alienate  their  sympathies  from 
the  Allies.  Especially  do  they  resent  the 
action  of  the  British  authorities  in 
searching  their  mail  for  contraband 
and  subjecting  their  letters  to  British 
censorship.  In  retaliation  for  this  the 
Swedish  Government  is  holding  up  the 
English  mail  passing  thru  Sweden  to 
Russia  and  has  prohibited  the  export  of 
chemically  prepared  wood  pulp  to  Eng- 
land. This  \vill  increase  the  embarrass- 
ment of  English  periodicals,  many  of 
which  have  had  to  suspend  publication 
on  account  of  increased  expense  and 
less  advertising.  The  British  Foreign 
Office  has  assured  Mr.  Page,  our  Am- 
bassador at  London,  that  mail  from 
American   to   neutral   ports  which  has 


been  found  on  opening  by  the  British 
censor  to  be  "innocent"  will  be  allowed 
to  go  forward  without  delay. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Riksdag  the 
King  of  Sweden  spoke  strongly  of  the 
interference  with  neutral  commerce. 
He  said: 

The  belligerents  have  neglected  in  ever 
increasing  degree  the  written  international 
l.iws  for  the  protection  of  neutrals  and 
limiting  violence  in  war.  The  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment has  more  than  once  been  obliged 
to  intervene  against  attempts  to  put  Swe- 
den's industrial  and  commercial  life  under 
the  usurped  control  of  another  Power. 

The  seizure  of  the  Swedish  steamer 
"Stockholm"  by  the  British  fleet  while 
on  her  way  from  New  York  to  Gothen- 
burg has  caused  intense  feeling 
against  England  and  some  are  urging 
that  Sweden  should  enter  the  war  on 
the  German  side  not  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  commerce  but  to  free 
Finland  from  Russia.  The  "Stockholm" 
when  taken  to  Kirkwall  was  found  to 
contain  1500  tons  of  oleo,  pork  and 
beef,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brit- 
ish was  more  than  was  needed  by  the 
Swedes. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


Following  Carranza's 
promise,  given  in  re- 
sponse to  Secretary 
Lansing's  demand,  that  the  murderers 
of  nineteen  Americans  at  Santa  Ysobel 
should  be  pursued,  captured  and  pur 


ished,  three  parties  of  troops  were  sent 
to  look  for  Villa  and  his  men.  Villa  they 
did  not  find.  He  was  hiding  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  with  which  he  be- 
came familiar  when  he  was  a  brigand. 
But  Colonel  Baca-Valles,  who  had 
been  called  Villa's  executioner,  was 
taken  and  brought  to  .luarez,  where  he 
was  publicly  put  to  death.  His  body  was 
exhibited  there  by  the  side  of  the  body 
of  General  Jose  Rodriguez,  one  of 
Villa's  commanders,  who  was  recently 
at  the  head  of  4000  soldiers.  Colonel 
Ayana,  also  one  of  Villa's  officers,  had 
been  captured  and  shot.  Carranza,  at 
Queretaro,  published  a  decree  declaring 
that  Villa,  General  Costa,  Colonel 
Lopez  and  certain  other  "reactionary 
leaders"  were  "outside  the  pale  of  the 
law,"  and  authorizing  any  citizen  to 
capture  them  and  put  them  to  death. 

Hundreds  of  American  refugees  ar- 
riving at  El  Paso  said  that  Villa's  men 
were  looting  ranches  and  mines.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Torreon  a  considerable  force 
composed  of  followers  of  Villa  and  Za- 
pata, with  men  who  had  been  in  Huer- 
ta's  army,  had  recently  defeated  a  part 
of  Carranza's  army.  The  commander  of 
this  force  is  General  Argumedo,  who 
proclaimed  his  hatred  of  all  foreigners. 
It  is  said  that  his  men  were  shouting 
for  Felix  Diaz,  and  there  has  been  pub- 
lished a  story  about  a  new  revolution- 
ary project  in  his  interest  which  was 


I' nderwood  <t-  Uiideruooii 

COULD  THE  SON-IN-LAW  SAVE   THE   OLD   KING  V 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  driven  almost  to  the  last  extremity,  is  fathcr-in-Iaw  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Italy.  The  Italians  have  so  far  failed  to  strike  any  decisive  blow  on  behalf  of  their  .Mlies, 

small  or  great,  in  the  Balkans 
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Underwood  &  Underwood  ' 

GERMAN   SOLDIERS   AS   FRENCH   JOURNALISTS 

Mailing  the   100,000   copies   of  the   Gazette  des   Ardennes   which   the    German   military   authorities 

publish  three  times  a  week  for  the  people  of  the  French  territory  which  they  occupy 


recently  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  our 
Government.  It  was  said  that  a  loan 
was  to  be  obtained  in  New  Orleans, 
that  5000  men  were  to  cross  the  bound- 
ary from  Guatemala,  that  5000  were  to 
be  added  by  the  Governor  of  Oaxaca, 
and  that  Salina  Cruz  was  to  be  at- 
tacked. Arms  and  ammunition  were  to 
be  shipped  to  the  soldiers  by  way  of 
Guatemala.  But  Felix  Diaz  is  in  New 
York,  and  he  says  that,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  the  tale  is  all  nonsense.  He  adds 
that  Carranza  should  have  a  chance  to 
restore  order,  but  he  does  not  believe 
Carranza  can  do  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  it  became 
known  that  an  American  ranchman, 
James  B.  Akers,  had  been  killed  by  two 
Mexicans  while  he  was  trying  to  recover 
stolen  cattle,  not  far  from  Juarez.  The 
Mexicans  were  captured  by  Carranza's 
soldiers  and  are  to  be  put  to  death. 
Reports  from  Oaxaca  said  that  the  bod- 
ies of  eight  Americans  were  hanging 
from  trees  in  that  state.  There  was  no 
truth  in  the  published  report  that  seven 
United  States  cavalrymen  had  been 
captiii-ed,  on  the  Texas  border,  by  Mex- 
ican bandits.  Investigation  concerning 
the  murders  at  Santa  Ysobel  shows  that 
at  the  request  of  Watson,  one  of  the 
victims,  Carranza  had  sent  nearly  1000 
soldiers  to  the  mining  settlement. 
Neither  the  Carranza  authorities  at 
Chihuahua  City,  nor  the  Wason  party, 
thought  that  an  armed  escort  was  need- 
ed. Some  say,  however,  that  Watson 
had  at  first  suggested  that  there  should 
be  one.  The  party  had  passports  from 
Carranza  oflficers. 

Dispatches  from  Queretaro,  Car- 
ranza's headquarters,  say  that  he  and 
his  followers  have  decided  to  abandon 
Mexico  City  as  a  capital,  and  to  build 
a  new  capital  at  Dolores  Hidalgo,  in  the 
state  of  Guahajuato.  They  intend  to 
sell  nearly  all  of  the  Government  build- 
ings in  the  present  capital,  and  think 
these  can  be  sold  for  $50,000,000.  For- 
eign Governments  and  foreign  investors 
will  suffer  considerable  loss  by  the  pro- 


posed change.  Dolores  Hidalgo  is  a  tov^rn 
of  6000  people. 

^,      ^        .  In  our  Congress  no  ac- 

The  Question       ^.^^    concerning   Mex- 

m  Congress        .^^     ^^^     ^^^^^     ^^^^ 

week,  but  there  were  many  speeches 
and  a  few  additional  resolutions.  One 
introduced  by  Senator  Gore  provides 
for  a  neutral  zone  in  northern  Mexico, 
to  be  policed  jointly  by  our  army  and 
Carranza's.  When,  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Lippitt,  the  clerk  be- 
gan to  read  a  newspaper  editorial  at- 
tacking President  Wilson,  objection 
was  made,  and  the  reading  was  stopped 
by  vote  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Borah  spoke 
in  favor  of  immediate  action  upon  a 
pending  resolution,  authorizing  the 
President  to  use  the  army  in  Mexico. 
He  was  unwilling  to  wait  for  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Reso- 
lutions. Mr.  Lippitt  referred  to  a  pub- 
lished story  to  the  effect  that  our  Gov- 
ernment had  privately  agreed  with  the 
six  Latin-American  nations  represent- 
ed in  the  Mexican  Conference  that  it 
would  not  intervene  without  their  ap- 
proval. Mr.  Stone  said  the  story  was 
not  true.  Mr.  Lippitt  remarked  that  if 
he  had  been  in  the  President's  place 
when  the  news  of  the  Santa  Ysobel 
murders  came  he  would  have  sent  the 
army  into  Mexico  immediately  and 
would  have  kept  it  there  until  every 
American  resident  was  as  safe  as  he 
could  be  in  Washington. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Stone  said  he  did  not 
believe  that  many  of  the  Republican 
Senators  really  thirsted  for  war.  Those 
who  had  spoken  indiscreetly  and  un- 
vdsely  were  speaking  only  for  them- 
selves. A  declaration  of  war  would 
break  the  hearts  of  the  conservative 
and  sensible  men  in  the  party.  Mr. 
Newlands  said  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  push  the  nation  into  war  with  Mex- 
ico or  Euroioe.  He  urged  the  Senate  to 
leave  the  matter  in  President  Wilson's 
hands. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Committee,  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr. 
Borah  argued  for  a  favorable  report 
authorizing  the  President  to  use  the 
army  in  Mexico,  saying  that  such  a  re- 
port would  have  weight  with  the  Car- 
ranza Government  and  might  assist  Mr. 
Wilson.  This  was  not  the  view  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee. 
They  asserted  that  a  favorable  report 
would  embarrass  the  President.  Noth- 
ing was  done.  It  is  predicted  that  a  mo- 
tion to  take  the  resolution  from  the 
committee  and  act  upon  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  surely  be  defeated.  The  great 
mass  of  information  called  for  by  Sena- 
tor Fall's  resolution  has  not  yet  been 
sent  to  the  committee,  and  therefore 
there  has  been  no  action  upon  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Fletcher,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador. Senator  Sherman  introduced  a 
resolution  asking  the  Government 
about  the  story  concerning  an  agree- 
ment with  the  six  Latin-American 
nations. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Mondell,  of  Wy- 
oming, made  a  speech  in  which  he  criti- 
cized the  President's  course  with  some 
bitterness.  Mr.  Wilson's  policy,  he  said, 
had  been  not  one  of  "watchful  wait- 
ing," but  one  of  "mischievous  med- 
dling, impertinent  interference,  base 
betrayal,  and  callous  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  Americans."  The  logical 
fruit  of  it  was  the  murders  at  Santa 
Ysobel. 

At  the  close  of  a  ten 
Trust  Suits  weeks'  trial  in  Philadel- 
phia the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant  in  the  suit  of 
the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company 
against  the  United  Fruit  Company,  a 
corporation  of  large  capital  which  has 
many  steamships  in  the  fruit  trade  with 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
This  was  known  as  the  Banana  Trust 
suit,  was  brought  under  the  Sherman 
act,  the  Bluefields  company  asking 
triple  damages  of  $15,000,000,  alleging 
that  the  defendant  corporation,  exert- 
ing influence  partly  by  means  of  stock 
interest,  had  ruined  its  business. 

By  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton the  suit  of  the  Government  against 
twelve  prominent  transatlantic  steam- 
ship companies — among  them  the  Cu- 
nard,  Canadian  Pacific,  White  Star  and 
Hamburg-American  —  has  been  dis- 
missed. The  defendants  were  accused 
of  violating  the  Anti-Trust  law  because 
by  agreement  they  had  apportioned  the 
steerage  traffic.  In  the  lower  courts, 
four  judges  concurring,  it  was  held  that 
this  was  a  "reasonable  restraint  of 
trade,"  but  the  use  of  what  were  called 
"fighting  ships"  against  competitors 
who  were  not  parties  to  the  agreement 
was  found  to  be  unlawful.  The  suit  is 
dropped  because  the  agreement  has  be- 
come "void  of  actualities  on  account  of 
the  war." 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Norris  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  an 
interstate  railroad  company  to  purchase 
the  stock  of  any  other  railroad  com- 
pany or  corporation  without  first  secur- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  This  was  suggested 
to  him,  he  said,  by  the  recent  failure 
of  the  Government,  in  the  suit  under 
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the  Anti-Trust  law,  to  convict  any  of 
the  former  directors  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  Company.  The  minority  stock- 
holders of  that  company,  who  have  sued 
those  directors  for  $102,000,000,  on 
account  of  losses  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  by  improper  purchases  of  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines,  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Court  in  Boston  to  permit  them  to 
amend  their  suit  and  to  authorize  them 
to  proceed  in  the  name  of  the  company. 
They  say  the  present  directors  will  not 
proceed  against  their  predecessors  in 
any  movement  to  compel  restitution. 

The  suit  for  dissolution  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  which  is 
accused  of  monopolizing  the  trade  in 
glucose,  is  now  on  trial.  Answering  an 
inquiry,  the  Department  of  Justice  says 
that  the  recent  agreement  of  the  Na- 
tional, American  and  Federal  Baseball 
Leagues  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  law. 

Ten   years   of  litigation   in 
W  "^  ^^^    Danbury   hatters   boy- 

^^^^  cott  case  now  ends  with  an 
order  from  the  Federal  court  in  New 
Haven  for  foreclosure  proceedings  af- 
fecting the  real  estate  of  140  defend- 
ants. In  nearly  every  instance  the 
home  of  a  union  workman  is  involved. 
D.  E.  Loewe  &  Co.,  of  Danbury,  manu- 
facturers of  hats,  sued  more  than  200 
members  of  the  hatters'  union  for  boy- 
cotting them,  and  got  a  judgment  of 
$252,000.  To  satisfy  it,  the  property  is 
to  be  sold.  The  defendants  expect  that 
other  union  men  thruout  the  country 
will  save  them  from  loss,  as  the  boycott 
was  ordered  or  approved  and  supported 
by  national  unions.  Both  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  national 
Hatters'  Union  have  promised  to  aid 
the  men  in  Danbury.  The  Federation 
has  asked  all  of  its  members  to  make  a 
contribution  on  January  27,  equal  to 
the  pay  for  one  hour's  work. 

It  appears  to  be  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  result  of  the  balloting  in 
the  four  great  unions  of  railroad  em- 
ployees will  be  practically  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  engineers,  conductors,  fire- 
men and  trainmen  of  all  the  railroads 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  demand  for  an 
eight  hour  day  (instead  of  ten  hours) 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  The 
demand  will  be  presented  in  the  first 
week  of  March,  and  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  executive  officers  when  the 
movement  was  started  resolutions  wei-e 
passed  saying  that  the  unions  would 
not  again  submit  to  arbitration. 

In  a  strike  riot  at  the  works  of  the 
Edward  Valve  Company,  in  East  Chi- 
cago, Indiana,  on  the  19th,  one  man 
was  killed  and  five  were  wounded.  A 
party  of  strike  guards  met  a  party  of 
strike-breakers,  whom  they  were  to  es- 
cort to  the  factory.  Each  party  believed 
the  other  to  be  composed  of  strikers, 
and  began  to  use  their  revolvers.  In  a 
short  time  the  police  and  a  considerable 
number  of  strikers  were  in  the  fight. 
The  man  killed  was  a  guard.  In  New 
York  the  waiters'  union,  which  recent- 
ly won  in  a  strike  on  the  East  Side, 
is  about  to  call  out  6000  men  on  the 
West  Side.  About  20,000  garment 
workers  are  on  strike,  and  there  are  in- 


dications that  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased to  60,000  if  certain  demands 
are  rejected.  These  demands  are  for  a 
forty-eight  hour  week,  a  wage  increase 
of  2.5  per  cent,  and  improved  condi- 
tions. In  sixteen  states  the  miners' 
agreements  expire  this  year.  The  union 
has  been  holding  a  convention  at  In- 
dianapolis. It  is  .said  that  an  increase  of 
10  cents  a  ton  will  be  sought  by  the 
bituminous  miners,  and  that  those  in 
the  anthracite  field  will  ask  for  an  ad- 
dition of  20  per  cent. 

To  25,000  men  employed  in  the 
mines  and  smelting  works  at  Butte, 
Anaconda  and  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
an  addition  of  25  cents  a  day  has  been 
voluntarily  granted.  An  increase  of  10 


per  cent,  from  February  1,  has  been 
given  to  30,000  employees  in  the  Michi- 
gan and  Minnesota  iron  ranges.  In  New 
Bedford,  32,000  in  the  cotton  mills  are 
to  have  5  per  cent  more  pay.  In  a  glass 
factory  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
1000  will  receive  an  addition  of  8  per 
cent.  At  Syracuse,  the  Solvay  Process 
Company  is  distributing  among  8250 
men  special  bonuses  amounting  to 
$414,000.  By  agreement  with  employ- 
ers, the  wages  of  the  plasterers  in  New 
York  City  will  hereafter  be  $6  a  day. 
The  Utah  Copper  Company  gives  notice 
of  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  to  be 
paid  as  long  as  the  price  of  copper  ex- 
ceeds 20  cents  a  pound.  The  price  is 
now  25  cents. 
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AT    SALONICA— A    BRITISH    WAR    NURSE    MAKING    CAMP 

OUT-DOOR   EXERCISE   FOR   WOMEN 


ARIZONA:  Many  Arizona 
people  are  interested  in  the  ex- 
periment being  made  by  the 
Federal  forestry  service  on 
50,000  acres  of  the  old  Santa 
Rita  range.  Twelve  years  ago 
this  range  was  withdrawn  be- 
cause it  was  "broken  down," 
but  now  it  is  so  far  restored  as 
to  make  it  suitable  for  these 
experiments.  The  plan  is  to 
fence  the  range  into  four  divi- 
sions, two  being  used  for  sum- 
mer range  and  two  for  winter. 
Eight  hundred  cattle  are  to  be 
turned  in,  this  number  to  be 
increased  or  decreased  as  ex- 
perience suggests,  the  object 
being  to  determine  .iust  how 
many  the  50,000  acres  will  sup- 
port thruout  the  year.  Two  dis- 
tinct types  of  land  are  includ- 
ed in  the  range,  one  growing 
mesquite  with  scanty  grass 
among  the  brush,  the  other 
growing  grama  grass,  which 
ripens  in  the  fall  and  makes  ex- 
cellent winter  feed.  Information 
gained  here  is  to  be  applied  to 
similar  tracts  in  other  states. 

CALIFORNIA:  Paul  Shoup, 
president  of  all  the  electric 
railroads  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  in  this  state, 
says  that,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  automobile  omni- 
buses and  freight  carriers,  his 
railroads  are  not  earning 
money  enough  to  pay  operating 
expenses,  taxes  and  street  pay- 
ing ;  that  they  even  have  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  interest 
on  their  bonded  indebtedness. 
He  is  campaigning  the  state  in 
an  endeavor  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  ordinances  putting 
automobiles  used  for  commer- 
cial purposes  in  competition 
with  electric  lines  on  an  equal 
footing  so  far  as  taxes  and 
franchise  costs  are  concerned. 
Several  of  the  cities  and  towns 
which  his  lines  serve  have 
promised  him  this  relief. 

COLORADO:  In  November, 
1914,  the  electors  of  Colorado 
adopted  statewide  prohibition, 
to  become  effective  January  1, 
1916.  In  1914  state  liquor  li- 
censes were  held  by  14.30  sa- 
loons, 345  drugstores,  69  clubs, 
63  rooming  houses,  .31  cafes 
and  14  breweries.  Most  of  these 
took  out  licenses  for  1915  and 
did  business  up  to  the  last 
hour.  Authentic  information  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
state  employed  in  the  liquor 
traffic  on  December  31  last  is 
lacking,  but  in  Denver,  where 
there  were  520  saloons,  the 
Labor  Council  now  says  5000 
men  were  deprived  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  council  demands 
that  Governor  Carlson  call  a 
special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  work  for 
them.  Mass  meetings  of  the  un- 
employed and  demonstrations 
on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Capitol  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Meanwhile  other  states, 
notably  Pennsylvania,  are  cry- 
ing aloud  for  men  to  help  in 
their  farm  and  manufacturing 
indus'tries. 

CONNECTICUT:  The  Board- 
man  Apprentice  Shops'  have 
now  been  an  established  part  of 
the  New  Haven  public  school 
system  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  the  claim  is  made 
that    they    constitute    the    most 
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complete  trade  school  of  its 
character,  and  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America.  The  school  is 
a  business  proposition  and  an 
ediicational  institution  com- 
bined. Contracts  are  taken  for 
outside  work  and  the  pupil 
workmen  are  paid  at  regular 
union  rates  for  these  jobs.  They 
are  now  building  a  handsome 
.$S000  bungalow  for  a  private 
citizen,  the  classes  doing  all  the 
work  to  prepare  it  for  oc- 
cupancy. All  the  printing  for 
the  Bo;ird  of  Education  and  the 
renovating,  plumbing,  wiring, 
painting  and  decorating  of  the 
school  buildings  is  done  by 
these  boys,  while  the  girls  cook 
for  and  conduct  the  school  res- 
taurants and  carry  on  a  large 
di-essmaking  department,  filling 
orders  for  everything  from  a 
baby's  dress  to  a  wedding  out- 
fit. ■ 

IDAHO:  Southern  Idaho  bids 
fair  next  year  to  be  one  vast 
seed  farm.  The  success  last 
year  of  the  many  farmers  who 
raised  great  crops  of  clover, 
alfalfa,  timothy  and  other 
products  for  seed  has  induced 
many  others  to  specialize  next 
season  in  these  crops.  In  the 
Twin  Falls  country  one  farmer 
on  fifteen  acres  raised  $3000 
woi'th  of  white  cloverseed ;  an- 
other, near  Biihl,  put  320  acres 
to  clover  and  alsike  and  re- 
ceived more  than  $16,000  for 
his  seed  crop ;  a  third  received 
upward  of  $10,000  for  seed 
from  eighty  acres.  In  the  seed 
bean  section,  near  Wendell, 
twenty-two  bushels  were 
threshed  to  the  acre,  while  near 
St.  Anthony  the  seed  pea  crop 
brought  more  than  $1,000,000. 
and  in  the  Long  Valley  timothy 
seed  threshed  twenty-two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Buyers 
from  large  seed  houses  took 
most  of  these  crops  at  good 
prices. 

NEBRASKA:  The  Omaha 
Bureau  of  Publicity  has  begun 
a  campaign  for  the  advertising 
of  its  city  and  state  thru  the 
medium  of  motion  pictures  of 
their  principal  industries  and 
attractions.  The  plan  is  to  show 
the  pictures,  accompanied  by 
lectures,  during  thirty-minute 
daily  periods,  covering  several 
weeks,  in  the  public  schools,  the 
purpose  being  not  only  to  in- 
form the  pupils,  but  also  to 
make  them  "boosters"  for  their 
state.  The  pictures  will  also  be 
shown  to  the  general  public  of 
Nebraska  before  being  sent  on 
their  advertising  journey  to 
other   states. 

NEW      HAMPSHIRE:      The 

question  whether  military  in- 
struction shall  be  given  in  the 
high  schools  of  this  state  is  pro- 
voking wide  discussion.  A  plan 
which  was  some  time  ago  laid 
before  Henry  C.  Morrison, 
State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  by  the  New 
Hampshire  branch  of  the 
League  for  National  Defense, 
met  his  approval  in  some  re- 
spects, but  he  said  he  was  not 
in  favor  of  having  our  higher 
educational  institutions  become 
the  chief  medium  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  national  defense. 
"Military  drill  in  the  high 
schools,"  he  said,  "should  be 
the    smallest    part   of   any    con- 


tribution which  the  young  men 
might  make  to  the  national 
preparedness." 

NEW  JERSEY:  For  some 
time  the  physical  supervision 
of  children  in  Newark  up  to 
one  year  of  age  has  been  exer- 
cized by  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene.  Now  it  is  said  the 
Board  of  Health  intends  to  ex- 
ercize similar  supervision  of 
children  above  one  year  old  up 
to  school  age.  Dr.  Elmer  G. 
Wherry,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Health  committee  on  child 
hygiene,  says  that  children 
frequently  retrograde  after 
their  first  year  and  before  they 
come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  "Part 
of  the  economy  inherent  in  ex- 
tended supervision."  says  Dr. 
Wherry,  "lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  the  child  entered  school  in 
perfect  health  there  would  be 
little  lost  time  in  the  school 
career  and  less  backwardness  in 
school   work." 

NEW  MEXICO:  A  California 
syndicate  is  reported  to  have 
bought  11.000  acres  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
purpose  being  to  cut  it  into  ten 
and  twenty  acre  tracts,  plant 
trees  and  crops  and  build  a 
modern  house  on  each  tract, 
with  a  view  to  selling  to  colon- 
ists. Avho  will  be  permitted  to 
pay  for  the  land  and  improve- 
ments out  of  the  crops.  The 
houses  are  to  be  built  at  once 
and  the  crops  planted  early  in 
the  spring. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Under 
the  constitution  of  this  state 
school  lands  bearing  lignite  coal 
must  be  withheld  from  sale.  A 
year  ago  the  Board  of  Univer- 
sity and  School  Lands  with  a 
view  to  selling  lands  in  Burke, 
Divide,  Dunn,  Mercer,  Stark 
and  Williams  counties,  ordered 
an  examination  of  them.  State 
Engineer  Bliss  has  just  com- 
pleted the  task  of  examining 
468,822.12  acres,  of  which  he 
recommends  the  withholding  of 
265.068.35  acres  as  being  coal 
lands  under  the  constitutional 
definition.  This  is  a  much  larg- 
er proportion  of  coal  lands  than 
was  counted  on  when  the  con- 
stitutional provision  was  made. 
Now  it  is  believed  an  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  under 
which  surface  rights  may  be 
sold  while  reserving  title  to  the 
coal  and  all  necessary  rights  of 
entry  for  the  mining  of  it. 

OKLAHOMA:  The  Oklahoma 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
is  centering  its  efforts  on  the 
eradication  of  illiteracy  in  this 
state.  For  several  years  it  has 
given  prizes  for  literary  produc- 
tions and  has  advanced  money 
to  young  women  to  enable  them 
to  secure  college  education  and 
become  self-supporting.  Now 
the  federation  is  establishing 
moonlight  schools  thruout  the 
state  and  offering  special  prizes 
to   volunteer   teachers   of   them. 

OREGON:  Manager  J.  G. 
Camp,  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
branch  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  is  making  the  final  test 
of  a  novel  plan  for  reclaiming 
80.000  acres  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural land  in  Klamath  Coun- 
ty. Tule  Lake  is  a  broad,  shal- 
low   body   of   water   covering   a 


rich  deposit  of  soil  which  rests 
upon  a  bed  of  lava.  Not  far 
away  is  a  large  fissure  in  the 
lava  bed  known  as  the  "Big 
Crack."  Manager  Camp's  plan 
is  to  bore  a  tunnel  from  the 
fissure  to  a  point  under  the 
lowest  part  of  the  lake  bed, 
then  sink  a  shaft  to  meet  it  and 
let  the  lake  drain  into  the  Big 
Crack. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  The  dairy 
farmers  of  this  state  are  expe- 
riencing the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  help  enough  for 
the  feeding  and  milking  of  their 
cows.  The  high  wages  paid  by 
the  manufacturing  plants,  es- 
pecially by  those  producing 
munitions,  have  attracted  not 
only  country  boys  and  regular 
farm  hands,  but  also  the  "float- 
ers," who  have  been  relied  on 
in  the  past  to  furnish  needed 
extra  help.  Then.  too.  immigra- 
tion has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Farm  wages  in  this  state  have 
doubled  in  the  last  year,  yet  it 
is  impossible,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  state  and  Federal  em- 
ployment bureaus,  to  get  men 
enough  for  the  comparatively 
little  work  necessary  upon 
farms  in  winter.  Thinking  for- 
ward to  the  planting  season, 
some  say  prosperity  may  yet 
starve  the  state. 

VERMONT:  Of  the  1816  acci- 
dents reported  to  the  Vermont 
Industrial  Accident  Board  in 
the  first  five  and  one-half 
months  of  its  existence,  1327 
were  finally  settled  in  that  time 
either  by  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties, approved  by  the  board 
after  investigation,  or  by  order 
of  the  board  after  hearing.  Of 
the  remaining  489  more  than 
half  had  been  practically  closed, 
but  were  not  so  classed  because 
the  final  papers,  showing  that 
the  medical  expenses  and  com- 
pensation due  had  been  paid, 
had  not  been  filed.  In  no  case 
had  either  side  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  board,  and 
in  only  one  case  had  either  em- 
ployer or  employee  been  repre- 
sented before  the  board  by  an 
attorne.y.  Everybody  concerned 
— and  that  includes  nearly 
everybody  in  the  state — seems 
highly  satisfied  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  law.  which  has 
saved  so  much  time,  litigation 
and  money  to  both  employers 
and  employees. 

WISCONSIN:  The  prohibi- 
tionists of  Wisconsin  hope  to 
drive  liquor  out  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  state  without  the 
necessity  of  submitting  the 
question  to  vote  of  the  people. 
In  1854  large  portions  of  north- 
ern Wisconsin,  northern  Minne- 
sota and  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  were  set  apart  by  the 
United  States  as  Indian  reser- 
vations, the  treaties  stipulating 
that  no  spirituous  liquors 
should  be  sold  or  used  in  that 
territory.  Minnesota  temper- 
ance workers  recently  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  long  fight,  in 
convincing  the  Federal  authori- 
ties that  the  prohibiting  clause 
in  the  treaty  was  not  abrogated 
when  the  Indians  ceded  the 
lands  back  to  the  United 
States.  Now  Wisconsin  temper- 
ance people  claim  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  enforce 
the  prohibition  in  their  state  as 
it  is  enforcing  it  in  Minnesota. 


THE  WORLD'S  FUNDAMENTAL  ERROR 

BY  DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY 


INTO  the  terror  and  chaos  which 
today  misrule  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  certain    questions    are 
increasingly  thrusting  themselves: 

First,  What  was  the  fundamental 
error  in  the  civilization  of  the  world 
on  August  1,  1914? 

Second,  What  fundamental  change 
must  be  made  in  order  to  correct 
that  error? 

Of  written  and  spoken  answers  to 
the  first  question  there  is  no  end. 
Answers  to  the  second  question  are 
naturally  fewer,  because  the  facts 
necessary  to  coherent  thinking  can- 
not be  arrived  at  until  the  first  ques- 
tion has  been  answered. 

All  the  peoples  of  all  the  warring 
countries  believe  their  cause  is  just, 
that  they  are  fighting  defensively 
for  their  existence.  And  the  paradox 
of  it  is  that  all  these  beliefs  are  true. 
They  are  all  fighting  for  existence 
and  for  fatherland. 

I  heard  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg 
say  in  the  early  days  of  the  conflict, 
defending  Germany  for  her  invasion 
of  Belgium,  that  the  act  was  a  neces- 
sity, that  a  nation  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  consent  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion. 

Commenting  on  our  last  and  for- 
mal protest  to  Great  Britain,  against 
what  we  deem  her  violation  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  her  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  one  of  the 
great  London  dailies,  justifying 
England's  determination  to  retain 
control  of  the  seas  at  all  hazards, 
said  "A  nation  cannot  be  expected 
to  commit  suicide." 

These  expressions  from  either 
side,  almost  identical  in  phraseology 
and  absolutely  identical  in  philos- 
ophy, reflect  the  existence  of  a  cause 
of  war  not  often  referred  to,  under 
the  compulsion  of  which,  however, 
the  whole  world  rests  today. 

THE  flames  which  burst  into  a 
world  conflagration  fifteen 
months  ago  were  not  only  already 
burning  under  cover  fiercely  every- 
where in  Europe,  but  unquestion- 
ably were  lighted,  unquenchably 
lighted  when  world  civilization 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty 
began  to  take  form  centuries  ago. 

The  civilization  of  1914  rested  on 
that  doctrine.  And  what  is  sover- 
eignty? Sovereignty  is  final  author- 
ity, the  thing  greater  than  the  law, 
that  indeed  protects  the  law.  Sover- 
eignty is  the  highest  expression  of 
authority  in  a  civilized  state,  not  in- 
ferior, however,  to  the  authority  of 
any  other  sovereignty,  be  that  sover- 
eignty physically  greater  or  smaller, 
and  not  qualified  in  its  completeness 
by  any  other  power. 


The  president  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  attacks 
the  problem,  of  international  rela- 
tions freely  and  directly  in  this  ad- 
dress, which  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  Kingsley's  hear- 
ers at  the  recent  annual  dinner  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  Neiv  York. — The  Editor. 


Firie  Macdonald 

DARWIN    P.    KINGSLEY 

This  is  the  language  of  sheer  au- 
thority, and  sovereignty  is  the  doc- 
trine of  authority.  Democracy  can 
no  more  live  in  its  atmosphere  than 
Jefferson's  theory  of  inalienable 
rights  can  live  in  a  world  ruled  by 
42-centimeter  guns  and  superdread- 
noughts.  Its  demands  are  such  that 
peace  is  now  only  a  period  of  prep- 
aration for  war.  If  any  branch  of 
human  endeavor  is  anywhere  de- 
veloped along  purely  commercial 
lines,  it  is  almost  certain  ultimately 
to  be  held  an  error.  Highways  should 
be  built  for  military  purposes;  rail- 
roads should  primarily  be  planned 
to  transport  armies;  ships  of  com- 
merce should  be  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  converted  quickly  into 
cruisers  or  transports.  In  obedience 
to  the  demands  of  sovereignty,  the 
shadow  of  war  rests  over  us  at  all 
times. 

At  the  very  outset  sovereignty  as- 
sumes that  it  must  ultimately  fight, 
that  war  is  its  true  explanation,  and, 
therefore,  it  reserves  the  right  to 
take  the  last  dollar  of  its  citizens  or 
subjects,  and,  if  necessary,  to  de- 
mand the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  as 
well.  The  favorite  phrase  of  sover- 


eignty runs  this  wise:  "In  defense  of 
our  liberties  and  our  soil  we  will 
fight  to  the  last  man." 

Whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  sentiment  is  the  same. 
Behind  that  sentiment  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  its  necessities  the  preju- 
dices, the  provincialisms,  the  mis- 
conceptions, the  hates,  the  fears,  and 
the  ambitions  that  so  bitterly  divide 
nations,  were  born.  On  the  first  of 
August,  1914,  they  had  grown  to  un- 
controllable proportions. 

Add  to  these  conditions  the  fact 
that  we  were  living  in  the  age  of 
electricity,  when  the  impalpable  and 
imponderable  ether  had  become  not 
a  dead  wall,  but  a  shining  high- 
way thru  infinite  space,  when  the 
spoken  word  was  seized  by  a  messen- 
ger whose  speed  and  orbit  far  out- 
reached  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple who  kept  and  guarded  for  un- 
counted centuries  that  glorious 
word  picture  finally  exprest  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable — in  such  an  age, 
and  in  a  world  so  small,  a  civilization 
based  on  eight  great  aggressive  un- 
yielding unconditioned  sovereignties 
was  no  more  possible  without  war 
than  that  two  solid  bodies  should  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  at  the  same  time 
under  the  laws  of  physics. 

Unconditioned  sovereignty  was 
the  fundamental  error  in  the  civili- 
zation of  1914. 

A  STRIKING  feature  of  this  war 
is  that  its  divisions  do  not  follow 
the  usual  lines  of  cleavage.  Neither 
race  nor  color  nor  religion  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  conditions 
in  Europe,  nor  for  the  cataclysm 
which  has  occurred.  Christians  are 
fighting  Christians;  Jews  are  killing 
Jews ;  Moslems  are  against  Moslems ; 
whites  are  murdering  whites;  men 
of  color  are  fighting  their  kind; 
Saxons  are  fighting  their  own  breed ; 
Slavs  are  against  Slavs.  The  special 
favor  of  the  God  of  the  Christians 
is  blasphemously  claimed  by  both 
sides. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  war  had 
unquestionably  decreased  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1914,  but  the  hope  which 
that  fact  held  out  to  many  of 
us  proved  finally  to  be  a  false 
hope.  In  the  impact  of  unyield- 
ing sovereignties,  in  the  fear  which 
created  a  race  in  armaments,  in 
the  belief  that  national  preserva- 
tion was  the  supreme  duty  and  sov- 
ereignty the  supreme  good,  there 
was  abundant  fuel  for  the  fires  al- 
ready lighted.  The  conflagration  was 
certain.  Every  new  invention  by 
which  time  and  space  were  annihilat- 
ed,   presumably    bringing   humanity 
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increased  comfort  and  safety  and 
happiness  and  efficiency,  served  even 
more  markedly  to  increase  interna- 
tional friction.  Sovereignties  were 
jammed  together;  they  met  every- 
where; they  jostled  each  other  on 
every  sea;  they  crowded  each  other 
even  in  desert  places.  They  had  no 
law  by  which  they  could  live  togeth- 
er. They  could  have  none.  Each  was 
itself  the  law.  When,  therefore,  thru 
the  elimination  of  individual  preju- 
dices and  provincialisms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  conquest  of  time  and 
distance  on  the  other,  the  world  had 
reached  a  point  where  human  broth- 
erhood was  conceivably  attainable, 
humanity  found  itself  in  the  clutch 
of  this  monster  called  sovereignty. 
Then  came  the  tragedy !  Not'alone  in 
squandered  life  and  property,  but  in 
missing  the  great  moment  prepared 
thru  centuries  of  human  fidelity  and 
suffering,  the  njoment  when  human- 
ity was  prepared  to  see  itself  thru 
eyes  suffused  with  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding rather  than  as  now  thru 
eyes  blinded  bj^  hate  and  blood-lust. 

THE  people  of  the  various  great 
powers  of  the  world  in  1914  in 
fundamentals  were  not  dissimilar. 
Never  in  the  story  of  man's  evolution 
had  he  been  so  nearly  homogeneous. 
Everywhere  he  had  approached  com- 
mon standards.  His  dress  was  much 
the  same  over  most  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  this  uniformity  had  even 
made  headway  against  the  ancient 
prejudices  of  the  Orient.  He  thought 
much  the  same  everywhere.  His 
standards  of  justice  were  strikingly 
alike.  He  was  kindly  and  merciful. 
His  vision  reached  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  land,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  understand  that  all  men 
are  brave  and  should  be  brothers. 
The  various  instrumentalities  that 
brought  all  peoples  severely  face  to 
face,  that  promised  still  further  to 
increa«5e  understanding  and  sympa- 
thy and  therefore  the  prospect  of 
peace,  unhappily  and  finally  had  just 
the  opposite  effect.  Men  grew  in  in- 
ternational sympathy;  sovereignties 
did  not.  Men  dropt  their  preju- 
dices ;  governments  did  not.  The " 
rigid  barriers  which  geographically 
delimit  nations  became  more  rigid 
and  more  unyielding  as  individual 
knowledge  grew  and  common  sym- 
pathy spread.  The  light  that  pene- 
trated to  the  individual  and  banished 
his  bigotry  could  not  penetrate  na- 
tional barriers  as  such.  Its  effect  in- 
deed was  not  to  banish  the  darkness, 
but  to  cast  deeper  shadows.  The  con- 
dition that  made  men  gentle  made 
nations  harsh ;  the  impulse  that  drew 
the  peoples  of  the  world  together 
drove  sovereignties  apart.  The  move- 
ment which   foreshadowed  a  demo- 


cratic world,  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
meant  the  end  of  the  existing  inter- 
national order,  and  sovereignty  in- 
stinctively knew  and  feared  that. 

So  far  as  governments  would  per- 
mit, men  made  world-wide  rules  of 
action.  They  traded  together  inter- 
nationally when  tariffs  allowed.  They 
joined  in  great  cooperative  move- 
ments where  race  and  creed  and  all 
the  usual  distinctions  that  separate 
men  were  ignored — ignored  because 
men  found  when  they  came  face  to 
face  that  the  old  hates  and  preju- 
dices were  based  on  lies.  The  units  of 
humanity  became  homogeneous ;  the 
units  of  civilization,  the  great  sover- 
eignties, did  not.  Here  were  two  ir- 
reconcilable conditions.  Sovereign- 
ties were  in  desperate  straits.  Each, 
menaced  by  every  other,  assumed 
that  its  integrity  must  be  preserved 
at  any  cost.  None  was  able  to  change 
its  point  of  view;  none  was  permitted 
to  qualify  its  attitude  toward  other 
sovereignties,  because  each  feared,  as 
Shakespeare  puts  it,  that 

To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they. 
Must  need   appear  less   King-like. 

No  sovereignty  except  that  of  Ger- 
many saw,  fully,  what  this  meant. 
Germany  saw  it  long  ago.  Sovereign- 
ty from  the  beginning  meant  ultimate 
world-dominion  by  some  nation.  It 
could  mean  nothing  less. 

THIS  explains  why  the  splendidly 
efficient  machines  of  modern 
civilization,  moving,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual,  cooperative- 
ly, happily  and  helpfully  under  the 
guidance  of  powerfully  advancing 
human  sympathy,  were  on  the  first 
of  August,  1914,  suddenly  swerved 
by  the  savagery  of  unregulated  in- 
ternationality  and  sent  crashing  into 
each  other.  How  complete  the  ruin  of 
that  collision  no  one  can  yet  tell! 
What  was  destroyed,  or  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, is  not  yet  clear.  Was  it 
democracy?  Or  was  it  sovereignty? 
The  ultimate  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other  is  probable.  World  peace  is 
possible  under  either,  but  not  under 
both. 

Out  of  this  hideous  ruin  will  sov- 
ereignty ultimately  arise  rehabilitat- 
ed and  increasingly  aggressive?  Will 
a  group  of  powers  finally  emerge 
substantially  victorious  and  will  the 
controlling  power  of  that  group  by 
perfectly  logical  processes  gradually 
make  its  civilization  dominant  over 
the  whole  world?  That  is  the  only 
process  by  which  sovereignty  can 
ever  bring  permanent  peace.  So  long 
as  there  are  even  two  great  uncon- 
ditioned sovereignties  in  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  lasting  peace. 

.Or  is  it  possible  that  out  of  the 
ruin  will  come  the  revolt  of  human- 
ity? Will  a  real  Demos  appear?  A 


democracy  that  has  no  frontiers,  the 
Democracy  of  Humanity?  Remem- 
bering not  only  the  slaughter  of  1914 
and  1915,  but  the  program  of  slaugh- 
ter followed  all  thru  the  Christian 
era,  will  the  people  say  with  young 
Clifford  in  Henry  VI : 

Oh  War,  thou  Son  of  Hell. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  they  may  say 
to  sovereignty — 

You  have  in  some  things  served  us 
well  in  ages  past.  You  have  awak- 
ened in  us  heroic  aspirations  and  led 
us  to  noble  achievements;  but  now, 
alas!  your  hands  drip  with  innocent 
blood,  you  are  guilty  of  deeds  which  the 
beasts  of  the  jungle  would  not  commit 
— deeds  that  show  you  to  be  inherently 
and  necessarily,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  therefore  we  must 
now  fundamentally  modify  your  de- 
mands. 

Milton,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  "Par- 
adise Lost,"  tells  how  Satan,  rebel- 
lious, and  all  his  hosts,  after  a  ter- 
rific struggle,  threw  themselves 
headlong 

Down  from  the  verge  of  Heaven. 

He  tells  us,  too,  how  the  Almighty 
stayed  his  own  hand  because 

.     .     .     .     he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of 
Heaven. 

Flanders  and  Poland  tell  a  tale  of 
horror,  record  the  use  of  machines 
and  instruments  of  destruction,  reg- 
ister a  story  of  cruelty  and  hate,  such 
as'  even  the  Miltonic  imagination  did 
not  compass.  The  Satanic  crew  now 
busy  in  Europe,  whether  their  blood 
guilt  is  the  result  of  dynastic  and 
race  ambitions  or,  as  I  believe,  the 
product  of  forces  beyond  their  con- 
trol, must  in  like  fashion  be  cast  out 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  peace  in  this 
world. 

That  process  will  raise  profound 
issues  here.  The  Transatlantic  prob- 
lem includes  more  than  lies  on  the 
surface.  What  indeed  of  democracy? 
Will  it  again  be  strangled  as  it  was 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  century 
ago,  under  the  leadership  of  Austria 
and  Prince  Metternich?  We  are  in- 
volved because  if  democracy  has  a 
future  in  Europe,  it  will  largely  be 
the  result  of  its  triumph  here — a  con- 
dition that  Metternich  and  his  fellow 
reactionaries  did  not  have  to  face. 

For  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  of  organized  life,  and  indeed 
thru  all  the  years  since  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown  and  the  landing 
at  Plymouth,  America  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  the  human  race. 
Wrapt  in  her  all  but  impenetrable 
isolation,  beyond  the  reach  of  dynas- 
tic ambition,  and  until  recently  sub- 
stantially beyond  the  impact  of  other 
sovereignties,  and  therefore  measur- 
ably unaffected  by  internationality 
and  its  savagery,  she  has  taken  to 
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her  bosom  the  restless,  the  wronged, 
the  adventurous,  the  bold,  the  brave 
— of  all  lands,  indeed  she  has  gath- 
ered into  her  fertile  soil  seed  sifted 
from  all  the  world. 

Our  country  has  not  been  unwor- 
thy of  the  opportunity.  With  all  her 
blundering,  she  has  done  well;  and 
whether  she  is  now  to  be  branded  as 
selfish  after  all  depends  on  what  she 
clearly  stands  for  when  this  war 
closes.  One  great  thing  she  has  done 
— perhaps  the  greatest  democratic 
thing  that  men  have  ever  done.  She 
has  shown  how  so-called  sovereign 
states  can  be  merged  into  a  larger 
state  without  losing  their  individu- 
ality and  without  parting  with  dem- 
ocratic principles.  She  has  showm 
how  local  citizenships  can  coalesce 
into  a  master  citizenship  and  yet  re- 
main vital.  But,  unless  we  misread 
the  signs  of  Fate,  she  is  now  nearing 
the  period  when  she  must  do  more 
than  that,  or  prove  herself  recreant 
and  an  unworthy  beneficiary. 

BEFORE  considering  what  we 
should  do  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity, what  we  should  do  to  dis- 
charge our  obligation  and  our  duty, 
let  us  consider  what  we  should  do  at 
once,  not  as  a  measure  of  philan- 
thropy, but  as  a  measure  of  safety. 

First,  we  should  arm,  and  arm  ad- 
equately; not  because  we  believe  in 
that  theory  of  government;  we  do 
not,  we  hate  it;  nor  because  we  be- 
lieve in  that  method  of  settling  in- 
ternational difficulties,  but  because 
we  must  at  all  hazards  protect  this 
home  of  democracy  from  the  Satanic 
brood  which,  driven  from  Heaven, 
apparently  fell  in  Flanders  and  Po- 
land. 

Second,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
try  at  least  to  show  that  we  are  as 
great  as  Fate  has  decreed  that  we 
may  be. 

"But  specifically,"  you  ask,  "what 
should  we  do?" 

We  should  signify  our  willingness 
to  meet  representatives  of  all  the 
considerable  powers  of  the  world  in 
an  international  congress,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  convention  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787.  That  conven- 
tion met  in  the  historic  mansion 
where  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed.  Those  two  great 
assemblages,  the  second  no  less  than 
the  first,  have  made  the  words  "In- 
dependence Hall,"  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  plain  people  of  all  the 
world,  to  shine  like  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence over  the  Mercy  Seat. 

We  should  in  that  congress  stand 
for  the  civilizing  and  humanizing  of 
international  relations  by  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary.  If  to  do  that 
the  present  doctrine  of  unconditioned 


sovereignty  must  be  abandoned,  if  as 
a  nation  we  must  surrender  what 
each  colony  seemed  to  surrender  in 
1789,  we  should  stand  for  that.  We 
should  find  when  the  time  came — as 
our  fathers  did — that  we  had  actu- 
ally surrendered  only  a  little  false 
pride,  a  little  hate,  a  little  prejudice 
and  a  little  fear,  and  had  entered,  as 
the  colonies  did,  upon  the  only  order 
that  leads  to  peace  and  true  great- 
ness. 

If  such  a  program  were  presented 
to  the  stricken  people  of  Europe  at 
this  war's  close,  it  probably  would 
not  raise  any  larger  problem  than 
Washington  and  Franklin  and  Madi- 
son and  Hamilton  faced  in  1787.  The 
whole  civilized  world  is  no  larger  nor 
more  obsessed  by  prejudice  than  the 
colonies  were  then.  You  remember 
how  bitterly  they  hated  each  other. 
Perhaps  you  recall  what  Mr.  James 
Bryce  says  in  his  "American  Com- 
monwealth," that  if  the  people  of  the 
colonies  had  voted  directly  on  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  would  not  have  been 
adopted. 

You  certainly  recall  that  New 
York  State  was  against  it,  and  the 
convention  called  to  vote  on  it  was 
hostile  until  Alexander  Hamilton 
compelled  acceptance  by  the  force  of 
his  logic  and  eloquence.  We  narrow- 
ly missed  reverting  to  political 
chaos. 

John  Fiske  calls  the  years  between 
the  Peace  of  Paris  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  crit- 
ical period  of  American  history.  So 
indeed  it  was.  During  that  period 
prejudice  was  put  aside,  jealousies 
were  overcome,  hatreds  were  forgot- 
ten, and  the  common  aims  of  the 
people,  their  natural  sympathy,  their 
homogeneity,  were  gathered  up  into 
a  triumphant  democracy. 

No  exact  figures  are  available,  but 
the  population  of  the  European  states 
now  at  war — excluding  Japan,  Tur- 
key, Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  Bal- 
kans— was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  approximately  the 
same  as  the  population  of  the  United 
States  now.  Our  territory,  geograph- 
ically, is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
countries  I  have  included. 

At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  the  people  of  Europe  expected 
a  new  order  and  the  end  of  war.  They 
looked  for  the  United  States  of 
Europe.  Metternich  and  his  associ- 
ates denied  that  hope  and  so  read- 
justed continental  Europe  as  to 
strangle  democracy.  But  the  dream  of 
the  people  was  borne  over  seas  and 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1915 
is  the  colossal  fact  which  damns  the 
continental  sovereignties  of  1815, 
and  points  the  way  to  a  regenerated 
Europe. 


Emerging  from  this  hopeless, 
senseless,  and  desperate  struggle, 
the  people  of  Europe  will  desire  de- 
mocracy as  never  before.  They  first 
brought  democracy  to  us.  Shall  we 
now  take  it  back  to  them? 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  reach  the 
ultimate  goal  at  one  bound.  A  world 
state  modeled  after  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution may  be  a  long  way  off,  but 
a  real  beginning  would  be  a  trans- 
cendent achievement.  Ex-President 
Taft's  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  with 
its  modest  suggestion  of  a  modified 
sovereignty,  if  achieved  would  be 
worth  centuries  of  European  diplo- 
macy. 

We  did  not  ourselves  achieve  peace 
immediately  after  1789,  nor  a  na- 
tional citizenship,  but  after  our  feet 
were  once  fairly  set  in  the  way  of 
the  Constitution,  the  people  would 
not  be  denied.  Once  the  people  of 
Europe  feel  their  feet  firmly  set  upon 
a  road  that  leads  away  from  the 
savagery  which  now  commands  them, 
away  from  the  slaughter  which  peri- 
odically claims  their  sons,  from  the 
shame  that  claims  their  daughters, 
no  dynastic  or  degamogic  ambition 
can  indefinitely  deny  them  the 
achievement  of  the  civic  brotherhood 
which  is  the  glory  of  America. 

The  people  of  Europe  are  not  es- 
sentially different  from  us.  They  are 
bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh.  The  difference  lies  in  this:  We 
have  been  the  darlings  of  fortune. 
We  have  realized  the  noble  vision  of 
democracy  which  Europe  glimpsed 
and  lost  a  century  ago.  After  a  hun- 
dred years  of  agony,  the  Fates  bring 
again  to  those  stricken  peoples  con- 
ditions not  dissimilar  to  those  of 
1815. 

IF  now  we  arm — as  we  should — and 
do  only  that,  we  shall  show  our- 
selves a  nation  of  ingrates.  If  we 
arm  and  say  to  Europe  that  we  are 
ready  at  any  time  to  disarm,  ready 
with  them  to  create  an  international 
state,  a  state  in  which  the  central 
authority  shall  act  directly  on  the 
people  as  our  Federal  Government 
does — a  state  democratically  con- 
trolled as  our  Union  is — a  state  in 
which  international  questions  shall 
be  settled  as  our  interstate  questions 
are — a  state  in  which  war  would  ul- 
timately become  as  impossible,  as  un- 
thinkable as  it  now  is  between  Mass- 
achusetts and  New  York — if  we  do 
that,  aye,  if  we  try  to  do  that — we 
shall  show  ourselves  morally  at  least 
to  be  worthy  descendants  of  the  in- 
trepid men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  1776,  worthy  successors  of 
the  great  democrats  who  fashioned 
the  charter  of  our  liberties  in  1787. 
New  York  City 


THE  CALL  OF  FLORIDA 

BY  E.  P.  POWELL 


ONE  of  the  most  astonishing 
sights  in  the  traveling  world 
is  the  annual  flow  and  flux  of 
tourists  in  Florida.  It  starts  when 
the  snow  begins  to  bluster  in  Maine 
and  Minnesota;  and  the  tide  turns 
back  when  the  winds  grow  mild  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  exactly  like  the 
passage  of  birds,  and  for  the  most 
part  it  ends  in  a  sort  of  robinade. 
Robins  and  bluebirds  come  South  to 
feed  and  flutter  in  our  bayheads,  and 
pass  away  the  shortest  and  coldest 
days.  They  gather  in  huge  flocks  to 
reach  us,  and  they  go  North  in  the 
same  flocks  in  March.  Tourists  differ 
only  in  that  they  are  picked  up  by 
railroads,  stop  at  notable  stations, 
herd  in  costly  hotels ;  and  when  they 
go  North  know  little  and  have  seen 
little  of  the  real  South. 

Florida  is  almost  the  same  size 
as  New  England,  and  one  would  know 
very  little  of  New  England  if  he  con- 
fined his  tours  to  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence. I  have  seen  tourists  of  a  dozen 
years  who  did  not  know  that  the 
backbone  of  Florida,  for  seventy-five 
miles  north  and  south,  was  a  ridge  of 
hills;  and  who  had  never  seen  the 
hundreds  of  lakes  v^^hich  gem  the 
whole  of  the  center  of  the  state. 
Florida  in  reality  is  a  vast  tropical 
garden  thrust  out  into  the  ocean; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  becoming 
a  stock  farm  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  The  palms  are  mainly 
along  the  coast,  and  with  them  are 
the  swamps  and  alligators.  The 
orange  country  and  home-building 
land  lies  more  inland.  It  is  here  that 
our  Northerners  should  find  their 
way,  not  only  to  escape  the  cold  and 
find  the  best  of  all  climate,  but  to 
discover  the  real  values  of  the  penin- 
sula. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
dumped  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
state,  and  here  I  found  the  conditions 
so  admirable  that  I  have  constructed 
my  old-age  home  on  Lake  Lucy, 
among  the  orange  groves  and  lo- 
quats. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  a  Pittsburgh 
millionaire,  tells  me  that  after 
searching  the  world  for  a  wholesome 
climate,  he  found  nothing  better  than 
central  Florida.  If  you  want  to  find 
his  home,  you  will  get  off  at  a  little 
station,  in  no  way  associated  with 
wealth,  and  trek  it  down  thru  the 
pine  woods,  until  you  come  to  a 
ninety-thousand-dollar  ranch ;  but 
you  will  see  at  a  glance  why  he  came 
here;  the  lake  on  the  borders  of 
which  he  has  built  is  one  of  the  deep- 
est and  sweetest  bodies  of  water  you 
ever  saw.  It  is  just  big  enough  for 
one  man  to  hold  as  his  private  pos- 
session. All  around  here  you  will  note 
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Mr.  Powell,  long  a  neighbor  of 
Elihu  Root  at  Clinton,  New  York, 
spent  his  ivinters  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Lucy,  at  Sorrento,  Florida, 
and  for  several  years  before  his 
death  spent  all  his  time  there.  The 
possibilities  of  Florida  fascinated 
him  and  he  wrote  much  of  agricul- 
tural development  there  and  else- 
where. This  is  the  last  article 
from  his  pen  which  The  Independ- 
ent has  in  its  files. — The  Editor. 


his  Jersey  cows,  his  velvet-bean  fields 
and  his  cow-pea  gardens,  and  groves 
of  oranges  and  grape  fruit. 

Five  miles  away  we  come  upon  an- 
other sort  of  ranch,  that  of  a  Chi- 
cago merchant.  Here  you  find  stock 
raising  carried  on  extensively,  point- 
ing the  way  to  what  Florida  must 
do  in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  go- 
ing to  breed  cattle  to  rival  Argen- 
tine, and  to  replace  the  lost  ranges 
of  Texas.  Home-building  will  go  on 
in  Florida  in  spots,  but  a  vast  part 
of  this  Southern  New  England  will 
be  given  over  to  herding  cattle,  with 
goats  and  sheep.  It  looks  now  as  if 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  would  rival 
each  other,  but  the  Swiss-belted  are 
going  to  have  something  to  say  about 
it.  All  this  will  end  in  a  Florida  cow, 
a  cross  of  the  tough  little  native  with 
the  best  and  most  successful  hybrid. 

You  should  see  the  effect  on  the 
better  stock,  having  full  pasture 
range  for  nine  months  of  the  year 
or  ten;  and  ultimately  to  be  fed 
bought  rations  only  for  two  or  three 
months.  We  have  new  grasses  that 
will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  timothy 
and  bluegrass,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  to  export.  Natal  gives  us  fine 
crops  for  mowing  on  high  pine  lands, 
and  Rhodes  grass  does  full  as  well 
on  low  lands.  Velvet  beans  are  just 
as  good  as  cottonseed  meal  or  a  little 
better,  for  protein,  and  cow  pea  hay 
cannot  be  surpassed.  My  Jerseys  play 
like  kittens,  and  act  more  as  the  Ayr- 
shires  do  in  the  North,  frisky  and 
frolicsome. 

The  effect  of  the  climate  on  folk  is 
no  more  enervating.  There  are  more 
hot  noons;  but  we  get  in  the  trop- 
ical habit  of  staying  indoors  from 
eleven  until  three.  We  get  quite  as 
much  work  done,  taking  advantage  of 
the  cool  mornings  and  the  cool  even- 
ings. Beside  this  habit  of  working 
early  and  late,  we  have  the  whole 
year  to  work  in.  One  does  not  easily 
get  accustomed  to  a  winterless  year, 
a  year  when  the  plow  can  be  put  into 
the  soil  every  day,  and  winter  gar- 
dens are  planted  as  regularly  as 
summer  gardens.  We  plant  potatoes 


in  January,  and  then  again  in  Sep- 
tember; lettuce,  cabbage,  and  green 
peas  coming  almost  every  month  in 
the  year.  I  cannot  say  that  we  do 
not  get  a  little  more  tired  of  some 
of  these  delicious  foods  than  if  we 
had  to  wait  for  them  till  midsummer. 
Mosquitoes  we  have;  but  in  the  lake 
region  they  are  kept  well  under  by 
the  fish  in  the  lakes,  that  swallow  the 
larvae.  Malaria  we  leave  to  the 
marshy  sections,  and  these  are  not 
one  whit  worse  than  in  New  Jersey 
and  Michigan. 

The  passion  of  Florida  just  now  is 
good  roads.  County  after  county  is 
voting  to  bond  itself  for  improve- 
ments of  this  sort.  The  main  lines 
are  being  constructed,  in  some  cases 
paved  brick ;  in  other  cases  with  clay, 
which,  spread  over  the  sand  a  few 
inches  thick,  dries  into  a  solid  road- 
way not  likely  to  be  broken  up. 
Where  the  strain  is  not  so  heavy, 
pine  needles,  which  can  be  raked  up 
anywhere  under  the  pines,  make  a 
very  good  driveway.  It  will  be  a  good 
many  years,  however,  before  the  bulk 
of  the  driving  follows  any  other  lines 
than  the  cattle  trails  under  the  trees. 
The  state  where  the  razor-back  lord- 
ed it,  and  wild  cattle  had  their  own 
way  up  to  within  five  years,  is  rap- 
idly coming  under  the  control  of 
'  stock  laws.  The  automobile  has  to  be 
credited  with  much  of  this  change, 
and  with  more  ahead. 

By  all  means  the  tourist  or  the 
homeseeker,  going  to  Florida  for  the 
winter,  should  hire  a  cottage.  Chas- 
ing about  in  rail  cars  gives  him,  at 
the  very  best,  a  narrow  vision  and 
false  opinion  of  the  territory.  Let 
your  cottage  be  somewhere  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  but  near 
enough  a  town  to  hire  a  motor;  pro- 
vided you  do  not  own  one  yourself. 
It  is  possible  to  get  such  a  cottage 
for  about  $25  per  month,  nestling  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  lake  and  in  easy 
reach  of  the  post  office,  depot  and 
stores. 

Make  sure  that  the  cottage  is  free 
from  infection;  is  not  already  the 
property  of  mosquitoes;  and  that 
the  water  supply  is  perfect.  These 
are  vital  points,  and  they  are 'exactly 
where  you  are  liable  to  discover 
neglect.  It  is  a  curious  suggestion, 
but  important,  that  you  demand  a 
cellar  under  the  house.  For  an  un- 
known reason  central  Florida  has 
imitated  the  coast  sections,  and  left 
out  the  cellar.  This  is  utterly  with- 
out excuse,  for  a  good  cellar  I  know 
to  be  possible  and  wonderfully  en- 
joyable. Without  it  you  have  no  place 
to  store  your  vegetables,  and,  during 
a  hot  summer  day,  a  really  good  sub- 
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A  LAKESIDE   IX  FLORIDA 

THE    BACKnONE    OF    THE    STATE    IS    A 

RIDGE  -OF    HILLS    GEMMED    WITH 

HUNDREDS    OF    LAKES 
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apartment  makes  a  cool    room    for 
your  rocking  chair. 

Now  from  this  "pou  sto"  start  out, 
as  you  get  the  inspiration,  and  hunt 
up  the  state.  Three  or  four  of  these 
excursions,  in  your  own  automobile, 
will  show  you  more  than  you  would 
get  in  a  month  of  railroad  traveling. 

Be  sure  not  to  locate  near  a 
swamp,  and  listen  not  at  all  to  land 
sharks.  Look  for  yourself,  and  ob- 
serve for  yourself,  even  where  the 
towns  are  of  good  size,  and  the  land 
fairly  well  settled.  It  will  take  at 
least  half  a  century  to  make  a  large 
part  of  this  state  comfortably  in- 
habitable. Old  traditions  are  also  as 
thick  as  mosquitoes.  I  found  at  Sor- 
rento that  commercial  fertilizers 
were  so  much  in  demand  that  the 
value  of  crops  was  about  used  up  be- 
fore getting  them.  The  art  of  mak- 
ing soil,  and  the  use  of  lime;  espe- 
cially the  value  of  legumes  and  of 
all  sorts  of  weeds  was  a  part  of 
agriculture  not  yet  apprehended. 
Even  barnyard  manure  remains  un- 
used, to  breed  flies. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  fron- 
tier counties  is  the  passion  for  get- 
ting rich  quick.  The  majority  of 
settlers  exhaust  their  surplus  money 
rapidly,  in  speculative  crops — with 
the  possibility  of  coming  out  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  or  the  second, 
bankrupt.  Melons  are  a  fascinating 
crop,  grand  to  look  at,  when  paving 
forty  or  fifty  acres  with  forty-pound 
fruit;  but  this  crop  invariably  runs 
a  gauntlet  of  ravenous  middlemen. 
Citrus  fruits  turn  in  a  fortune  occa- 
sionally; but  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  annual  crop  will  be 
profitable. 


The  settlers  first  conviction  will 
be  that  Florida  soil  is  worthless; 
tho  he  sees  that  it  has  been  able  to 
grow  great  forests  of  pine  and  oak, 
eighty  feet  tall.  He  has  to  learn  in 
the  first  place  that  the  soil  is  very 
sour,  and  needs  a  heavy  annual  dose 
of  lime;  and,  if  he  has  not  a  supply 
of  barnyard  manure,  he  will  need  to 
supply  commercial  fertilizers  until 
he  can  grow  legumes  and  plow  them 
under,  but  no  longer.  He  will  won- 
der at  the  provision  of  Nature  to  se- 
cure fertility.  Hardly  anything  else 
is  growing  wild  but  legumes;  and  if 
he  will  make  the  conditions  such  that 
he  can  plow  them  under,  as  well  as 
feed  himself  and  cattle  from  them, 
he  will  soon  have  the  fattest  soil  that 
was  ever  cultivated. 

The  Northern  farmer  will  not 
know  anything  about  what  to  do 
with  a  clima,te  that  is  divided  into  a 
dry  season  and  a  wet  season.  It  rains 
every  day  in  haying  time,  and  it  very 
seldom  rains  thru  the  winter, 
that  is,  during  the  six  months  be- 
ginning with  November.  A  home  in 
Florida  needs  a  a  good  well  and  a  big 
cistern  to  tide  over  dry  spells. 

The  one  thing  I  have  missed  above 
all  others  in  Florida  is  brooks.  I 
would  immensely  like  to  see  a  brook 
here  and  there,  gurgling,  laughing, 
tumbling,  and  playing  as  only  a 
brook  can.  The  best  substitute  is  a 
small  lake,  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
across ;  full  of  fish,  while  the  herons 
and  egrets  surround  it,  doing  their 
own  fishing,  and  flocks  of  ducks  play 
over  the  surface;  while  during  the 
winter  robins  and  bluebirds  crowd 
the  bayheads  that  pour  into  the 
lakes  by  the  thousands. 


As  to  what  crops  you  should  plant, 
you  need  to  decide  nothing  at  all  till 
you  get  here.  Nine  settlers  out  of  ten 
begin  at  once  with  speculative  crops, 
such  as  the  citrus  fruits  and  melons. 
If  the  object  be  to  create  a  home,  be- 
gin with  such  fruits,  cereals,  and  so 
forth,  as  can  be  consumed  by  the 
family.  All  our  Northern  vegetables, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans,  cabbage, 
thrive  as  well  here  as  in  Ohio.  I  am 
growing  apples,  pears,  plums, 
quinces;  and  should  have  plenty  of 
cherries,  only  that  they  forget  the 
calendar— blossoming  out  whenever 
it  happens.  Peaches  and  pears  fre- 
quently do  the  same  thing;  yet  we 
have  new  sorts  of  peaches  and  of 
pears,  from  China,  that  do  remark- 
ably well;  and  they  have  crossed 
with  the  older  sorts.  We  are  in  sight 
of  something  superb. 

Yet  you  cannot  possibly  find  in 
Florida  a  duplicate  of  New  York  or 
New  England.  You  have  not  only  to 
work  all  the  year  round,  but  you 
must  learn  some  features  of  farming 
entirely  novel.  As  for  the  ordinary 
tourists,  whether  they  come  for  a 
short  season  or  for  a  home,  in  the 
bulk  no  more  whimpering  set  can  be 
discovered  on  the  globe.  Homesick 
from  the  outset;  uneasy,  restless,  on 
the  go,  hunting  for  a  place  that  will 
demand  nothing  of  them,  as  to  their 
brains;  and  little  as  to  their  hands. 
The  Florida  home  builder  must  be 
content  to  be  a  pioneer,  and  build 
from  the  bottom  up,  with  as  much 
self-denial  and  persistence  as  char- 
acterized the  New  Englanders  when 
they  went  westward.  With  such  set- 
tlers Florida  is  destined  to  lead  the 
states  in  agricultural  industry. 


STONEHENGE 


BY  BATTELL  LOOM  IS 

(Stonehenge  was  recently  bought  from  the  estate  of  Sir  Edmond  Antrobus 

by  a  Mr.   Chubb) 


O  Lean,  long  lain!  0  Lean,  long  lain! 

Where  are  thy  graves,  O  Neolithians? 

Where  are  thy  tombs  that  ye  burst  not  from  them? 

Lean  men — lank  of  hair,  thin  of  shank  and  belly-spare — 

Hurlers  of  bronze  at  dinosaurians, 

Masters  of  mammoths,  foes  of  the  bear. 

Wild    in    thy   worship — who   built   to   the    Sun 

Or  the  Serpent  a  temple  ere  God  had  begun — 

Where  are  thy  graves,  0  fierce  Neolithians! 

Strong  tho  thy  tombs,  ye  should  burst  them  asunder, 
Raising  the  wail  of  thy  war-cry  like  thunder, 
Warriors,  quarriers,  keen  in  revenge. 
Time's  obese  insult  is  on  thy  Stonehenge! 

O  Lean,  long  lain!  0  Lean,  long  lain! 

Is  the  callous  clean  gone  that  once  crackt  at  thy  labor's? 

Do  ye  forget  how  at  midnight  and  morning 

Ye  toiled  at  the  ways? 


Do  ye  forget  how  thy  stern  Druids  charg'd  thee? 
Delay  not  to  fortify  praise. 

How  grew  yon  trilithons?  Dost  not  remember 

The  heating  with  fire,  the  hissing,  the  Ember 

Enthusiasm! 

Living  past  flame  and  the  waters  that  choke  it. 

The  heave  of  thy  back  and  the  heft  that  nigh  broke  It, 

The  craft  of  the  shirker  who  hit  on  the  lever 

(Ere  Archimedes) 

And  his  who  twined  vines  that  by  tribal  endeavor 

The  vast  bars  should  rise  in  their  circle  of  wonder 

To  rest  on  the  up-stones  thy  great  will  thrust  under? 

Wake,  Masons  of  Stonehenge,  unearth  the  fell  club 
That  beat  back  the  she-wolf  and  finished  the  cub. 
Warriors,  quarriers,  keen  in  revenge. 
Time's  obese  insult  is  on  thy  Stonehenge — 
Thy  world-marvel's  sold  to  none  other  than  Chubb! 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  SKATING 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BROWNE 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  HANDBOOK  OF  FIGURE  SKATING,"  "THE  NEW  SKATING" 


LIFE  is  short,  art  is  long;  and 
few  arts  are  longer  than  the 
beautiful  modern  art  of  skat- 
ing. All  praise,  therefore,  to  the  deft 
performers  on  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome stage  and  other  metropolitan 
ice-surfaces,  if  they  succeed  in  rous- 
ing Americans  to  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  wonderful 
art  of  physical  self-expression.  But 
expensive  skating  equipment  and 
professional  instruction  will  not 
alone,  or  very  quickly,  make  artistic 
skaters,  no  matter  how  ardent  the 
"craze"  for  dancing  on  the  ice.  Any 
couple  may  have  great  fun  in  waltz- 
ing and  in  two-stepping  with  the 
sprawl  and  the  clatter  of  the  old 
American  "locomotive"  figures,  in- 
stead of  in  quiet,  rhythmic,  gliding 
form;  and  in  the  sunny  winter  out 
of  doors,  this  vigorous  exertion  on 
skates  may  be  as  exhilarating  and 
health-giving  as  any  sport  on  the 
calendar;  but  it  is  not  "skating," 
according  to  the  standards  of  the 
latest  developments  of  the  art. 

These    require    patience,     persis- 
tence, and  esthetic  sensibilities — not 
so    much    exceptional    strength,    as 
skill  in  the  expenditure  of  moderate 
force — not  so  much  expensive  skates 
and  costumes,  as  the  intelligent  ap- 
preciation   of    the    problems    to    be 
solved.    The   solution    is   within   the 
power  of  nearly  everybody,  old  and 
young;  but  it  is  not  to  be  bought;  it 
is  to  be  won  only  by  intelli- 
gent  study,    consistent    prac- 
tise, and  some  hard  work ;  yet 
the  struggle  with  the  difficul- 
ties is  the  most  fascinating  in 
the  whole  realm  of  combined 
physical    and    intellectual   ef- 
fort, and  the  accomplishment 
is  worth  all  the  effort  it  costs. 
For  of  one  thing,  at  least,  we 
may    be    sure:     all    that    is 
claimed   for  physical   self-ex- 
pression  in   its   most  artistic 
form,   esthetic   dancing,    may 
be  claimed  with  greater  force 
for   artistic  skating,   for   the 
simple  reason  that  in  skating, 
the  gliding  motion  is  continu- 
ous— there    are    not    the    un- 
avoidable    pauses     that   turn 
the  graceful  poise,  even  for  a 
moment,    into    a    rigid    pose. 
This    superiority    of    skating 
as  a  means  of  physical  self- 
expression  is  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  effort  needed  to 
overcome  the  technical  handi- 
cap   of    skates;    a    handicap, 
however,  which  in  these  days 
■of  improved  tools  and  instruc- 


tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Bal- 
ance on  the  skate-edge  once  acquired, 
however,  the  freedom  of  action  in 
skating,  quite  as  complete  as  in  swim- 
ming, is  nearer  than  in  dancing  to 
the  perfect  freedom  of  flying ;  which, 
alas,  is  not  yet  attainable  by  man. 
The  possibility  of  physical  self-ex- 
pression, therefore,  thru  the  freedom 
of  skating,  is  practically  unlimited. 
The  recent  revelation  of  these  pos- 
sibilities by  the  European  profes- 
sionals, expatriated  by  the  war, 
strikes  the  American  public  as  some- 
thing new.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing new  about  the  skating  they  rep- 
resent except  its  simple  system.  The 
elements  of  all  figure-skating  have 
been  reduced  to  two,  the  curve  and 
the  turn  (on  one  foot).  Combina- 
tions of  these  outside  and  inside 
edges  and  turns,  forward  and  back- 


AN 


INSIDE   FORWARD  AND  OUTSIDE  BACKWARD  HAND- 
IN-HAND    SPIRAL 

The   skaters    are    Miss    Edith    Ritch    and    F.    F.    Munroe    of    the 
Skating  Club  of  Boston 


ward,  together  with  loops,  pirouettes 
and  jumps,  make  up  all  the  fig- 
ures skatable.  The  fine  art  of 
the  new  skating  in  the  Inter- 
national Style,  however,  is  chiefly 
in  the  manner  of  execution,  or 
in  good  form — arms  and  legs  slight- 
ly bent,  and  all  members  of  the 
body  contributing  to  an  artistically 
beautiful  performance  on  the  ice, 
which  by  the  grace  and  charm  of  its 
harmonious  movements,  may  satisfy 
the  esthetic  sense  of  both  performers 
and  spectators.  Experience  has 
proved  that  for  the  execution  of 
every  figure,  there  is  usually  one  po- 
sition and  movement  that  is  easiest 
and  most  conducive  to  success.  These 
positions  often  strike  the  beginner 
as  unnatural;  but  the  finer  balance 
required  by  the  more  difficult  figures 
makes  it  economical  for  the  beginner 
to  iearn  the  correct  positions  at  the 
start,  even  if  they  seem  at  first  like 
artificial  poses.  To  make  these  posi- 
tions and  movements  easy  and  nat- 
ural is  the  challenge  and  the  charm 
of  the  art.  Grace  is  the  perfect, 
responsive  obedience  of  a  moving 
person's  body  to  his  will,  the  per- 
fectly adequate  expression  of  that 
will  in  his  positions  and  movements. 
Not,  however,  until  the  positions  and 
movements  required  by  the  new  skat- 
ing can  be  assumed  unconsciously 
and  automatically,  can  the  skater  be 
graceful.  No  physical  attribute  is 
more  to  be  desired  than 
rhythmic  grace.  Some  can 
never  acquire  it.  None  can 
acquire  it  more  quickly  or 
more  efilcctively  than  in  mod- 
ern artistic  skating.  Modern 
artistic  skating,  therefore,  is 
the  finest  of  physical  arts. 

Some    of    the    beauties    of 
this  fine  art  are  being  daily 
revealed  to  theater  goers  by 
professional     skaters,    chiefly 
from     Berlin.     Their     evolu- 
tions, however,  sa- 
vor too  much  of  the 
very  kind  of  skat- 
ing that  fifty  years 
ago  Jackson  Haines 
revolted  from  in 
the    New    York 
Skating     Club.     He     carried 
to   Europe   in   1865   no   great 
repertory  of  figures — rocking 
turns  had  hardly  been  discov- 
ered— and  he  died  0875")  be- 
fore   the    first    bracket    was 
skated ;  but  he  was  a  dancing 
master  by  profession,  and  tho 
he  "always  skated  alone."  he 
introduced  into  Vienna  long. 
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graceful,  sweeping  curves 
and  dance  steps  to  music 
— a  style  which  the  dance- 
loving  Viennese  soon  de- 
veloped into  pair-skating. 
The  Jackson  Haines 
American  style  and  the 
Jackson  Haines  two- 
stanchion,  round-toed 
skate  immediately  spread 
all  over  Europe. 

The  British,  mean- 
while, had  brought  their 
big,  flat  curved,  stiff, 
combined  skating  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection. 
During  the  '80's  the  Con- 
tinental Style,  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  Viennese 
School,  was  modified  by 
the  addition  of  the  new 
rocking  turns  on  big 
(English)  circles;  so  that 
when  the  International 
Skating  Union  was 
formed  in  the  early 
'90's,  a  new  style  of  skat- 
ing was  ripe  for  stand- 
ardization in  the  annual 
European  and  World 
pionship  competitions 
Union    began    to    hold. 


A    PAIR-SKATING    FIGURE 

George    Miiller    and    Fraulein    Elsbeth    Miiller,    instructors    at    the    Boston 
Arena,  skating  thru  a  long  spiral 


s  Cham- 
that  the 
The  hold- 
ing of  the  World's  Championship 
for  1898  in  London  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  British  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Continental  Style,  and 
the  National  Skating  Associa- 
tion adopted  it  in  1900.  In  that 
year  I  published,  in  my  Hand- 
book of  Figure  Skating,  an 
exposition  of  the  Continental 
Style,  from  the  official  docu- 
ments and  from  correspond- 
ence with  European  skat- 
ers; and  .in  the  winter  of 
1902-3  I  saw  it  for  the  first 
time.  On  my  return,  I  pub- 
lished a  full  exposition  of  the 
International  Style  (1904) 
and  began  to  demonstrate  it 
on  a  pair  of  Jackson  Haines 
skates  which  Salchow,  the 
world's  champion,  sent  me 
from  Stockholm.  My  crude  ef- 
forts undoubtedly  deserved 
the  ridicule  I  endured  (I  was 
forty -five  years  old!)  ;  but  I 
stuck  to  it,  and  now  the  laugh 
is  on  my  side.  Irving  Brokaw, 
who  won  the  United  States 
championship  in  1906,  took 
up  the  International  Style 
the  next  year,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1908,  with  Karl  Zenger 
(Champion  of  Germany  in 
1905),  gave  on  Greater  Bos- 
ton rinks  the  first  exhibition 
of  pair-skating  in  the  Inter- 
national Style  in  this  country. 
He  is  today  our  most  accom- 
plished skater  in  this  style. 


Boston  skaters  had  long  been  prac- 
tising English  combined  skating  in 
a  compromise  style ;  so  that  when  the 
Arena  was  built  in  1909-10,  there 
was  an  appreciable  number  of  ac- 
complished skaters  ready  to  profit 
by  the  professional  instruction  which 


THE    NATIONAL    CHAMPION    PAIR-SKATERS 
Miss   Theresa    Weld   skating   with   Nat    W.    Niles   on    Hammond's 
Pond,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Niles  is  a  ranking  tennis  player 


the  Boston  Club  has  since 
enjoyed  for  six  consecu- 
tive years.  It  is  not  sur- 
prizing, therefore,  that 
Greater  Boston  has  had 
for  several  years  the  best 
skaters  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Style. 

The  Skating  Club  of 
Boston  has  exchanged 
friendly  visits  with  the 
Minto  Club  of  Ottawa 
(1904),  and  the  Winter 
Club  of  Montreal  (1908), 
and  their  competitions 
have  brought  out  the  best 
International  skating  in 
America.  No  European  or 
world's  champion  has  ever 
come  to  the  United 
States ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
generous  efforts  of  Mr. 
Brokaw,  the  Skating 
Union  of  America  held 
the  first  competition  in 
the  International  Style 
at  New  Haven  in  March, 
1914,  in  which  Norman 
Scott,  of  the  Winter  Club  of  Mon- 
treal, won  the  Men's  Championship, 
Miss  Theresa  Weld  of  the  Skating 
Club  of  Boston,  the  Ladies'  Cham- 
pionship, Mr.  Scott  and  Miss  Cheval- 
lier,  of  Montreal,  the  Pair-Skating 
championship,  and  Mr.  Nat  W.  Niles 
and  Miss  Weld,  of  Boston,  the 
Waltzing  Championship.  Last 
year  there  was  no  Interna- 
tional competition  either  here 
or  abroad;  but  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  held  a  com- 
petition in  Boston,  in  which 
the  Men's  Championship  wa.s 
won  by  William  P.  Chase. 

The  illustrations  printed 
herewith  tell  better  than 
words  of  the  charm  of  this 
style.  The  sensations  of  these 
exhilarating  big  curves  and 
spirals  in  graceful  form,  the 
accurate  striking  and  gliding, 
partners  coming  together  and 
separating  in  perfect  rhythm 
with  each  other  and  with  the 
beat  of  the  music,  the  limit- 
less combination  of  figures, 
control  of  which  challenges 
the  intellectual  and  physical 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  young 
and  old  alike — provide  a  vari- 
ety of  physical  and  esthetic 
pleasure  and  a  free  opportu- 
nity for  self-expression,  such 
as  no  other  out-of-door  sport 
provides;  for  skating  of  this 
kind  is  sport  and  art  in  one, 
and  can  be  acquired  earlier 
and  pursued  later  in  life  than 
any  other. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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THE  GREATER  ENGLISH  NOVELISTS 


BY  EDWARD  EVERETT   HALE,  JR. 


THE  last  few  months  have  seen 
a  good  many  novels  of  note  in 
England.  Probably  most  peo- 
ple would  agree  that  the  most  emi- 
nent English  novelists  of  our  day 
are  Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells, 
John  Galsworthy,  and  Joseph  Con- 
rad. Of  these  the  first  three  have 
produced  works  which  may  be  reck- 
oned among  their  best.  Next  to  them 
in  current  interest  at  least  come  the 
younger  group,  Hugh  Walpole,  D.  H. 
Laurence,  J.  D.  Beresford,  Compton 
Mackenzie,  Oliver  Onions,  and 
George  Cannan.  These  have  not  writ- 
ten so  much,  but  Mr.  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  have  published  books 
which,  if  not  so  large  in  scope  as  the 
work  by  which  we  have  come  to  know 
them,  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  To 
them  should  be  added  Mr.  W.  Somer- 
set Maugham,  hitherto  best  known 
as  a  dramatist,  whose  Of  Human 
Bondage  was  lately  republished  in 
this  country.  But  best  worth  reading 
are  the  books  of  the  three  who  would 
count  as  England's  most  distin- 
guished novelists.  Mr.  Conrad  rests 
on  the  laurels  of  his  Victory,  which 
by  this  time  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  These  Twain 
has  long  been  looked  for  with  inter- 
est, and  now  that  it  has  appeared  it 
has  probably  answered  all  expecta- 
tions. A  trilogy  would  seem  to  be  a 
dangerous  thing;  it  is  said  that  con- 
tinuations are  dangerous,  but  to  go 
on  continuing!  Perhaps  such  books 
are  not  continuations ;  it  may  be  that 
all  three  are  implicit  in  the  very  be- 
ginning. One  cannot  say.  Even  in 
these  days  of  literary  gossip  and  con- 
fession nothing  that  you  want  to 
know  about  authors  can  be  found 
out.  The  real  secrets  of  authors  are 
well  kept.  At  the  end  of  Ciayhanger 
the  author  indicated  Hilda  Lessivays 
and  These  Tivain;  perhaps  he  had  it 
all  in  mind  from  the  start,  begin- 
ning with  Ciayhanger  on  the  bridge 
looking  forward  to  life  he  ends  with 
Ciayhanger  on  the  bridge  looking 
back  over  experience.  Between  the 
two  have  passed  many  years  and 
with  the  years  the  boy  has  grown 
into  a  man.  But  it  is  the  same  Edwin 
just  as  it  is  the  same  Hilda,  as  real 
and  living  at  the  end  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  just  the  same  however 
different,  like  the  people  around 
them.  Not  pleasant  people  to  live 
with,  one  may  think,  but  people  it 
is  good  to  read  about  nevertheless. 
For — as  is  the  way  with  Arnold 
Bennett — one  sees  that  life,  even  the 
life  of  such  obviously  dull  and  dis- 
agreeable people  (not  all  of  course, 
but  a  good  many  of  them)  has  in  it 
something  fine  and,  if  not  noble,  at 
162 


Readers  will  he  interested  in  com- 
paring this  study  of  the  recent 
work  of  the  older  English  novelists 
with  the  article  on  several  of  the 
younger  men,  "The  New  Realists," 
contributed  to  The  Independent 
for  August  30,  1915,  by  Dr. 
Hale,  who  is  professor  of  English 
in    Union    College. — The    Editor. 


least  distinguished.  (And  if  this  be 
so  with  such  as  Edwin  and  Hilda, 
Clara  and  Auntie  Hamps,  how  much 
more  with  nicer  people  like  our- 
selves.) The  three  books  make  for 
Arnold  Bennett  sufficient  title  to 
fame.  He  can  almost  vie  with  Rich- 
ardson iri  the  matter  of  length,  and 
he  can  certainly  vie  with  that 
great  master  of  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart  in  the  largeness  of  his 
appreciation  of  life. 

Mr.  Wells  is,  of  course,  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  person,  whether  great- 
er or  less  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
mediate importance.  His  Research 
Magnificent  is  not  (I  feel)  one  of  his 
greatest  works,  but  it  is  very  char- 
acteristic. It  is  not  exactly  one  of 
the  autobiographies  which  he  fore- 
told in  The  World  Set  Free,  of  which 
he  there  gave  a  specimen  in  his  ex- 
tracts from  Frederick  Barnet's  Wan- 
derjahre,  but  it  is  of  much  the  same 
kind.  A  little  of  the  irregularity  of 
real  life  is  given  by  the  fiction  that 
Benham's  papers  have  been  turned 
over  to  White  to  make  a  book  of,  and 
that  the  novelist  turns  about  and 
about  in  his  material  as  Carlyle  was 
distracted  by  the  paper  bags  of 
Teufelsdrockh.  Still  one  can  make 
out  the  idea,  and  that's  the  thing 
with  Wells.  Benham  is  the  successor 
of  George  Ponderevo  in  Tono- 
Bungay,  of  Remington  in  The  New 
Macchiavelli,  of  Stratton  in  The  Pas- 
sionate Friends.  The  man  sets  out  to 
live  a  fine  life,  or  at  least  to  de- 
termine (for  posterity?)  what  is 
most  of  a  limitation.  He  sees  par- 
ticularly fear,  sex,  jealousy,  preju- 
dice— the  last  enemy  to  be  conquered 
— one  feels  that  he  might  have  gen- 
eralized as  was  done  centuries  ago 
and  say,  once  for  all.  Self.  It  is  won- 
derful that  a  man  can  go  on  and  on, 
talking  of  his  ideas  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world,  and  make  us  think 
that  he  is  telling  of  men  and  women, 
of  Benham  and  Amanda — but  Mr. 
Wells  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  The  Freelands 
belongs  not  so  much  with  The  Dark 
Flower,  which  preceded  it,  as  with 
the  earlier  books  by  which  he  be- 
came known.  Those  five  books  pre- 
sented Mr.  Galsworthy's  indictment. 


we  may  call  it,  of  the  complacent  con- 
ventionality of  the  upper  half  of  so- 
ciety. The  Patrician,  The  Country 
House  and  The  Island  Pharisee,  Fra- 
ternity, and  The  Man  of  Property 
gave  us  a  view  of  the  nobility,  the 
landed  gentry,  the  "intellectual,"  the 
middle  class  of  business  people,  and 
showed  how  in  all  of  them  life  meant 
the  crushing  of  the  original  man  or 
woman,  the  idealist,  the  adventurer, 
the  wanderer,  anybody  whose  own 
life  was  more  important  to  him  than 
the  way  other  people  chose  to  live 
and  look  on  life ;  they  were  in  a  way 
an  incentive  to  revolt,  if  not  a  text- 
book of  revolution.  After  that  dem- 
onstration Mr.  Galsworthy  seemed 
rather  to  settle  back  and  view  life 
with  less  of  definite  criticism,  tho- 
still  ironically  as  always.  In  his  next 
novel,  The  Dark  Flower,  he  had  in 
mind  no  especial  element  of  our  pres- 
ent civilization,  but  one  of  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  life  in  general  a& 
we  know  it.  In  The  Freelands  he  has 
in  mind  something  particular,  the 
dominance  exercized  by  the  land- 
owning class,  and  the  extension  of 
that  infiuence  over  the  lines  and  af- 
fairs of  other  people. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in 
none  of  these  books  nor  in  any  other 
of  the  best  English  fiction  of  the 
year  do  we  get  an  echo  of  the  war 
nor  anything  that  seems  a  direct  in- 
fluence of  it.  Mr.  Walpole,  it  is  true, 
pauses  in  his  study  of  the  spirit  of 
our  century  of  which  The  Duchess 
of  Wrexe  was  a  beginning,  to  give 
us  a  fanciful  view  of  childhood  in 
The  Golden  Scarecrow.  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie's  Plashers  Mead  is  a 
tragic  episode  in  a  life  something 
like  that  of  Michael  Fane.  Mrs. 
Ward's  Eltham  House  is  based  on  a 
suggestion  of  nineteenth  century 
history  transferred  to  the  earlier 
years  of  the  twentieth.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker's  The  Money  Master,  tho  per- 
haps suggested  by  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings aroused  by  his  own  work  for 
England,  yet  bears  no  obvious  mark 
of  connection  with  the  great  events 
now  stirring  the  world. 

England  is  said  to  be  powerfully 
moved  by  spiritual  forces,  and  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise. But  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  the  best  English  novels  much 
that  we  might  not  have  expected  had 
England  been  at  peace.  It  is  not 
strange.  Our  own  great  civil 
struggle,  which  is  the  thing  most 
like  the  present  war  that  we  know 
anything  about,  produced  little  in 
fiction  till  many  years  after.  It  may 
well  be  so  in  England  today. 

Schenectady,  New  York 


THE  SILHOUETTES  OF  CAPRI 

BY  EULALIE  OSGOOD  GROVER 


WEARING  a  loose  gray  robe, 
and  with  sandaled  feet,  Karl 
Wilhelm  Diefenbach  pre- 
sents a  striking  figure  as  he  moves 
thru  the  narrow  streets  of  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Capri,  that  delightful 
place  whose  people,  from  the  happy, 
dark-eyed  peasants  to  the  owners  of 
beautiful  villas,  appear  to  have 
drunk  from  the  fountains  qf  joy  and 
peace. 

Many  years  ago  Herr  Diefenbach 
was  exiled  from  his  northern  home 
because  his  ideas  concerning  life  and 
religion  were  too  radical  to  be  toler- 
ated in  his  home  autocracy.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  men  should  be  free  and 
equal,  and  should  live  at  peace  with 
each  other.  He  believed  that  it  is  not 
God's  will  for  man  to 
feed  upon  the  weaker 
animals,  but  that  men 
and  animals  are  es- 
sentially alike,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  degree 
of  their  development. 
Because  of  this  belief 
he  was  considered  de- 
mented and,  as  a  dan- 
gerous citizen,  was 
compelled  to  leave  his 
Fatherland. 

He  found  his  Para- 
dise, as  he  calls  it,  on 
the  lovely  island  of 
Capri,  and  there  he  is 
living  his  quiet  life  in 
undisturbed  happi- 
ness. Many  young 
artists  seek  him  there 
to  study  the  mystery 
of  his  palette  and  the 
delicacy  and  charm  of 
his  drawing. 

He      attempts      to 


make  no  proselytes  for  his  philos- 
ophy of  life,  tho  he  enjoys  talking 
of  it  with  those  who  care  to  listen. 

On  the  hights  of  Anacapri  Herr 
Diefenbach  has  an  exhibition  studio, 
to  which  these  artists  and  art  lovers 
find  their  way.  But  Diefenbach's 
drawings  are  known  to  thousands 
who  have  never  visited  Capri,  and 
especially  to  the  children,  whose 
naive  outlook  on  life  he  has  never 
ceased  to  share. 

His  most  unique  and  strikingly 
beautiful  work  is  the  frieze  painted 
in  black  silhouette  upon  the  stuccoed 
walls  surrounding  his  tropical  gar- 
den. It  is  a  series  of  running,  leap- 
ing, dancing  figures  of  children  and 
animals,    the    very    incarnation    of 
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A  GAY  FRAGMENT  FROM  "PER  ASPERA  AD  ASTRA" 


grace  and  gaiety.  Single  figures,  also 
in  silhouette,  are  painted  above  doors 
and  windows,  and  all  are  equally 
charming. 

Thirty-four  of  these  pictures  are 
reproduced  in  panel  form  to  illustrate 
a  long  poem  by  the  artist,  which  he 
entitled:  "Meines  Lebens  Traum 
und  Bild;  auf  Rauher  Bahn  zu  den 
Sternen  hinan,"  or  "Per  Aspera  ad 
Astra." 

The  picture  and  poem  together 
make  a  masterly  plea  for 

Frieden  auf  Erden, 

Fiir  Menschen  und  Tiere, 

Heiligen  Frieden  der  ganzen  Naturf 

Indeed,  we  have  in  this  combination 
poem-picture  a  noble  peace  epic. 
Tho  well  along  in  years,  Herr  Die- 
fenbach, in  his  quiet 
corner  of  the  world, 
is  doing  original 
work  without  thought 
of  reward.  Much  of 
this  work  desen'es  to 
be  ranked  with  the 
best  of  modern  Euro- 
pean art.  His  color  is 
vibrant  and  realistic ; 
his  drawing  is  true 
and  full  of  grace;  his 
subjects  and  design 
reveal  the  poet  and 
philosopher. 

But  to  the  world 
and  the  world's  chil- 
dren he  stands  as  the 
sympathetic  creator 
of  those  rippling, 
elfish  processions  of 
light-hearted  young- 
sters who  skip  thru 
the  silhouettes  of 
Capri. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 
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or  an  Books  of  Distinction^ 


THE  WORLD'S  HICHWAY 

Norman  Angell 

Norman  Angell  writes  of  America'?  policy  during  and  after 
the  Great  War,  of  the  need  of  a  definite  world-policy,  and  of 
the  commercial  boycott  as  a  substitute  for  war.  12mo.  Net  $1.50 

DEMOCRACYandTHE  NATIONS 


Dr.  James  A.  Macdonald 

Dr.  Macdonald,  the  "Lincoln  of  Canada,"  the  one  man  who 
speaks  with  most  authority  of  Canada  and  her  relations  with 
the  United  States,  believes  that  the  friendship  of  these  two 
countries  \vill  be  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  teaching  the  world 
the  possibility  of  unarmed  amity.  His  book  is  frank,  in- 
spiring, finely  suggestive.     12mo.  Net  $1.35 

KINGS,  QUEENS  AND  PAWNS 

''"  "'"w'e.Te^n'f rT„T  °"  ""      Mary  Ro berts  Rinehart 

No  correspondent  in  the  Great  War  more  daringly  saw  the 
thick  of  the  fight  than  this  American  novelist;  not  one  more 
vividly  described  how  it  feels  to  be  under  fire.  l2mo.Net  $1.50 

VAGRANT  IVIEIVIORIES 

William.  Winter 

Mr.  Winter  is  the  one  link  between  the  days  of  Long:fellow 
and  now,  and  he  makes  that  wonderful  time  of  the  Concord 
culture  live  again  in  this  book  of  theatrical  and  literary 
recollections.     Illustrated.     8vo.  Net  $3.00 


OVER  THERE 


Arnold  Bennett 


Scenes  of  War  on  the  Western  Front;  drawings  by  Walter 
Hale.  Mr.  Bennett's  own  first-hand  impressions  after  a  long 
period  in  the  French  trenches.     12mo.  Net  $1.25 

THEISM  AND  HUMANISIVI 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfou^,  F.R.S, 

Luminous  discussions  lay  bare  the"  failure  of  mere  humanism 
to  account  for  and  to  conserve  the  best  values  in  human  life, 
and  shotv  that  theisrii  is  necessary  if  our  philosophy  is  to 
include  the  emotions,  the  appreciations,  the  beauties  which 
humanism  itself  most  prizes.    8vo.  Net  $1.75 

I  AGO  USE!  J'AccusE  By  A  German 

The  book  which  has  got  under  the  skin  of  the  Prussian.  If 
it  could  but  reach  the  mass  of  the  German  people!  If  it 
can  but  reach  them  after  the  war — if  they  can  realize  how 
they  have  been  deceived,  the  world  may  yet  turn  lovingly 
again  to  a  nation  of  sane  and  kindly  folk.    12mo.     Net  $1.50 

THE  ORATORY  AND  POETRY  of 

THE  BIBLE  Frederick S.Schenck,D.D.,LL.D. 

The  author  has  chosen  a  dramatic  way  of  making  real  for  us 
the  probable  scenes  and  conditions  of  the  great  oratorical  ut- 
terances of  the  Bible ;  he  has  studied  the  artistry  of  the  poetic 
books  in  a  most  enthralling  manner,  giving  new  meaning  to 
their  majestic  words.     12mo.  Net  $1.25 


FICTION  OF  QUALITY 

THE  OAKLEYITES 


By  E.  F,  Benson 

The  heart-story  of  a  splendid,  big- 
souled  woman,  with  much  inter- 
play of  cleverly  varied  person- 
alities. 12mo.  Net  $1.35 
GOSSAMER 

By  George  A.  Birmingham 

This  new  novel  of  Birmingham's 
exhibits  all  his  mastery  in  the  de- 
piction of  character.  A  study  of 
a  financier — but  one  new  to  liter- 
ature. 12mo.  Net  $1.25 
THE 

ETERNALMAGDALENE 

By  Robert  H.  McLaughlin 

A  book  of  power  and  insight,  as 
fine  in  its  handling,  as  subtle  in 
its  implications,  as  it  is  strong 
and  daring  in  its  theme.  It  re- 
flects, in  a  novel  of  definite  lite- 
rary value,  a  sober  second  thought 
on  vice  crusades.  Net  $1.25 

THESE  TWAIN 


By  Arnold  Bennett 

A  masterly  study  of  marriage; 
a- triumph  of  truthful  and  subtle 
realism  in  the  depiction  of  mar- 
ried life.    12mo.  Net  $1.50 

OF  HUIVIAW  BONDAGE 

By  W.  Somerset  Maugham 

A  human  life.     A  novel  of  the 
sort  that  will  always  be  rare — be- 
cause it  belongs  in  the  thin  ranks 
of  those  called  great.    12mo. 
THE  Net  $1.50 

GOLDEN  S0ARECR6W 


By  Hugh  Walpole 

Of  a  beauty,  a  charm,  that  are 
inimitable.  Quite  a  new  phase 
in  the  author's  great  work.  12mo. 

LOTA  COMPANY  N«*si-25 

By  Will  Levington  Comfort 

A  story  with  splendid  stir  and 
eagerness  of  adventure.  Net  $1.25 

THE  SACA  OF  COBB   RECVMBENTI 

"SPEAKING  OF  OPERA- 
TIONS— "  By Iroin S.Cobb 


A  wonderfully  amusing  "treatise" 
' — ^the  author's  most  irresistible 
piece  of  humorous  writing. 

Net  50  cents 


AT  AIL  BOOKSEllMnS 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  38  w.32«tfst  New  Yorlyjg-^ 


Pabtishers     in     Amaricator     HOPOgW     A      s  T  O  V  0  H  T  O  «t^ 


"THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  ACTS" 

by  Edward  Earle  Purinton  in  the  January  17th  number  is  worth  the  year's  subscription  price.  I 
received  the  book,  'Efficient  Living,'  and  think  it  is  fine.  I  think  The  Independent  is  the  best 
magazine    published." — Samuel    D.    Hooker,    Muskogee,   Okla. 

All  our  readers  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Purinton's   article,    "The   Trivunph    of   the   Man   Who    Acts," 
should   send   for  a  copy   of 


EFFICIENT 

By  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 
THE   INDEPENDENT  «  .  .  .  . 


LIVING 

Sent  charges  postpaid  $1.35 
119  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


To  Stop  Colds  and  Grippe 

"Trust  in  God  and  keep  the  bowels  open."  This  was  the  old-fashioned  doc- 
tor's prescription.  And — modern  medical  science  proves  he  was  not  far  wrong. 
Any  good  doctor  will  now  tell  you  that  your  ability  to  resist  colds  and  grippe  de- 
pends largely  upon  your  general  health  and  the  condition  of  your  bowels.  A  con- 
stipated condition  and  other  colon  disorders  destroy  your  power  to  resist  disease. 
This  is  fully  explained  by  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  in  his  latest  book  "Colon 

Hygiene."  In  this  work.  Dr.  KelloKg  tells  you  just  what  to  do  to  keep  in  condition  to  combat 
colds  and  grippe.  For  over  forty  years.  Dr.  Kellogg  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  where  he  has  observed,  treated  and  prescribed  for  thousands  of  cases.  The  benefit 
of  this  experience  he  gives  you  in  "Colon  Hygiene."  He  deals  with  facts — not  theory.  What 
Dr.  Kellogg  recommends  is  good,  sound,  common  sense.  It  ap^jeals  to  your  intelligence.  You 
follow  his  teachings  because  it  is  right  to  do  so.  No  drugs — just  natural  methods,  applied  at 
home.  "Colon  Hygiene"  includes  400  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  full  in- 
structions for  exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  Price  only  $2  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  Order  today.  You 
take  no  risk.     If  not  entirely  satisfied,  I'eturn  book  at  once  for  prompt  refund.     Send  order  to — • 


Good  Health  Publishing  Co., 


301  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE 

Our  most  disputed  public  policy  could 
have  had  no  better  interpreter  than 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Har- 
vard University,  whose  study  of  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  storehouse  of  in- 
formation and  intelligent  comment,  not 
only  upon  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America,  but  also  upon 
its  position  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
book  is  careful  and  scholarly  but  at 
the  same  time  racily  written;  a  per** 
petual  quiet  chuckle  at  the  irony  o^ 
events  runs  thru  the  volume  to  the  de« 
light  of  the  reader.  For  example,  aftel 
severely  criticizing  Secretary  Olney's 
aggressive  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain  in  the  Venezuela  boundary  dis- 
pute of  1895,  Professor  Hart  continues: 

All  the  suavity  of  Seward,  the  courtesy 
of  Evarts.  and  the  fine.sse  of  Blaine,  had 
not  availed  to  break  up  the  notion  that  the 
British  Empire  was  a  great  power  in  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia.  The  rough  and  incon.siderate 
despatches  of  Olney  and  the  tindiplomatic 
firmness  of  Cleveland  accomplished  that 
miracle. 

Professor  Hart  narrates  the  chief  po- 
litical events  in  the  history  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  its  various  interpretations 
given  in  "the  formal  statements  of  ten 
presidents  and  twenty  secretaries  of 
state."  The  narrative  is,  in  general, 
well  presented,  altho  the  author  seems 
to  have  confused  (on  page  151)  the 
two  attempts  made  under  Grant  and 
under  Roosevelt  to  purchase  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  But  the  history  of  the 
Doctrine  has  been  written  more  than 
once  and  the  chief  importance  of  the 
new  study  lies  in  the  author's  own  in- 
terpretation. He  rejects  the  idea  that 
the  Americas  are  any  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  apart  from  the  international 
polity  of  Europe  and  Asia:  "The  fi(^ 
tion  of  the  Two  Spheres  may  be  dis- 
missed, for  it  is  neither  a  social  fact 
nor  an  international  need."  He  is  skep- 
tical as  to  the  possibility  of  any  Pan- 
American  federation,  even  in  the  form 
of  a  customs  union,  and  is  somewhat 
excessively  alarmed  at  the  financial 
protectorates  established  under  Roose- 
velt, Taft  and  Wilson  over  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  republics.  He 
fears  that  in  time  these  may  become 
dependencies  and  eventually  colonies 
which  cannot  be  assimilated  into  our 
system  of  self-governing  states. 

Rejecting  what  he  terms  the  "Monro- 
void"  doctrines  of  Pan-Americanism 
and  imperialist  expansion,  the  author 
bases  his  own  conception  of  the  Doc- 
trine upon  the  "permanent  interest"  of 
the  United  States  in  the  political  status 
of  parts  of  the  world  liable  to  become  a 
menace  to  our  peace  and  safety.  "If  the 
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Doctrine  is  not  a  bulwark  to  the  United 
States,"  he  writes,  "it  never  ought  to 
have  been  born,  and  it  will  certainly 
die  out."  He  urges  the  defense  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  our  army  and  navy,  for 
policies  do  not  enforce  themselves  and 
"without  a  different  kind  and  degree  of 
military  preparation  on  our  part,  the 
time  may  come  when  Brazil  will  pro- 
nounce a  new  doctrine  forbidding  Euro- 
pean nations  to  meddle  with  the  feeble 
United   States." 

The     Monroe     Doctrine,    by     Albert     Bushnel! 
Hart.   Boston :    Little,  Brown.   $1.75. 

BEHIND  THE  SCREENS 

lOrncst  A.  Dciich  endeavors  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  as  to  "how  they 
do  it  all"  in  his  little  volume  Makinfj  the 
Movicx.  The  adveutui'es,  the  tricks,  the 
methods  and  the  accidents  of  motion  pho- 
t()grai)hy  in  the  studio  and  on  the  battle- 
field are  told  in  a  lively  manner. 

Macmillan.   .$1.25. 

BATTLES   AND   BYSTANDERS 

The  Black  Fiddler,  tlie  Hired  Man,  the 
Refugee,  the  Planter,  and  a  Man  from  the 
Ranks  are  some  of  the  many  authors  of 
Battleground  Adventures  in  the  Civil  War, 
a  picturesfpie  and  very  human  record  of 
the  war's  effect  on  communities  and  on  in- 
dividuals. How  property  was  destroyed  and 
Industry  disrupted,  and  how  much  those 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  fighting  suf- 
fered is  shown  by  these  graphic  impressions, 
collected  and  edited  by  Clifton  Johnston^ 

Houghton,    Mifflin.    $2. 

A  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

Mary  Austin,  in  The  Man  Jesus,  seeks 
to  bring  home  to  present  day  readers  the 
sense  of  Jesus'  towering  humanity  pro- 
jected on  the  background  of  His  natural 
and  social  stirroundings.  She  writes  her 
brief  but  brilliant  story  in  the  light  of 
(Jospel  criticism  and  interprets  Jesus'  life 
entii'cly  from  the  naturalistic  point  of 
view.  Her  book  is  reverent  and  suggestive, 
but  destructive  of  dogmatic  and  traditional 
notions. 

Harper.   $1.20. 

MORE  WAR  POEMS 

Even  if  Amy  Lowell  and  Sara  Teasdale 
had  never  written,  Edith  M.  Thomas  would 
have  to  do  much  better  than  she  has  done 
in  The  White  Messenger  and  Other  War 
Poems  to  justify  her  publisher's  <'laim.  that 
she  is  "the  foremost  woman  poet  in  Amer- 
ica." The  volume  is  full  of  serious,  sincere 
verse  ;  but  one  nuist  be  more  than  earnest 
to  be  effective.  In  most  of  the  poems,  Miss 
Thomas  is  far  too  didactic  to  be  poetic  ;  it 
is  only  when  she  paints  a  sti'ong  picture 
like  "Spilt  Wine"  that  the  artist  emerges. 
Boston :   Badger.   50  cents. 

HEALTH  THRU  EDUCATION 

No  movement  in  recent  times  gives  a 
better  practical  demonstration  of  Hum- 
boldt's maxim — What  you  would  have  in 
society  place  first  in  your  schools — than 
that  for  improved  community  health.  An 
excellent  compendium  on  this  topic  is  found 
in  Educational  Hygiene,  edited  by  Profes- 
sor Louis  W.  Rapeer.  The  tables,  diagrams. 
etc.,  make  this  a  valuable  reference  book 
tor  every  school  and  health  administrator. 

Scribner.    $2.50. 

SYSTEMATIZING   WELFARE   WORK 

An  attempt  to  i)oint  out  the  methods 
and  principles  applicable  to  ciiild-helping 
agencies  is  made  in  Fjlemettts  of  Record 
Keeping  for  Child- Helping  Organizations. 
by  Georgia  G.  Ralph,  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  The  various  relations  in 
which  records  are  needed,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  adequate  records  ai-e  fullv  set 
forth.  Miss  Ralph  makes  no  fetich  of  red 
tape  and  system,  and  expects  records,  after 
being  standardized,  to  give  way -to  new 
forms  adapted  to  changing  conditions. 

Survey  Associates.    $1.50. 
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"Promise  me  that 
you  will  try 
Sanatogen — 

AND  at  last  he  does  prom- 
yjk.ise.  He  tries  Sanato- 
gen, he  takes  it  three  times 
a  day.  Skeptical  at  first, 
his  doubts  soon  vanish,  for 
gradually  but  surely  there 
is  wrought  a  change  which 
spells  better  health,  a  new 
happiness  to  himself  and 
those  dearest  to  him. 

The  kindly,  tonic  effect  of  Sanat- 
ogen arouses  the  nervous  system, 
not  by  falselystimulating  it,  but 
by  persistently  feeding  cell  and 
tissue  with  its  own  concentrated, 
pure  nourishment. 

Now,  also  a  relish  for  food  re- 
turns, digestion  is  wonderfully 
improved — for  remember,  nerves 
and  digestion  depend  on  each 
other,  and  Sanatogen  by  aiding 
digestion  and  strengthening  the 
nerve  centres,  restores  harmony 
to  both. 

Such  is  the  action  of  Sanatogen, 
well-known  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  grateful  people  to 
whom  Sanatogen  has  brought 
better  health ,  stronger  nerves,  im- 
proved digestion,  renewed  effi* 
ciency  of  body  and  mind. 
The  world's  most  famous  people 
know  Sanatogen's  effects  from 
personal  experience — the  medical 
profession  of  five  continents  know 
them — and  no  less  than  21,000 
physicians  have  so  testified  in 
writing. 

When  will  you  know  and  feel 
the  good  Sanatogen  is  capable 
of  doing.? 

Grand  Prixe  International  Congrest 
of  Medicine,  London,  1913 


\/ 


Arnold      Bennett,      tiie      famous 
novelist,    writes: 

"The    tonic    effect    of    Sanatogen 
on   me   is   simply   wonderful." 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  the 
eminent  novelist-statesman, 
writes  from  London: 

"Sanatogen  is  to  my  mind  a  true 
food-tonic,  feeding  the  nerves, 
increasing  the  energy,  and  giving 
fresh  vigor  to  tlie  overworked 
body  and  mind," 


SANATO  GEN 

ENDORSED    BY    OVER    21,000    PHYSICIANS 


•cndv 

for  "The  Art  of  Living" — a  charming  little  book  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the  popular  poet- 
author,  toucliing  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help  and  giving  otlier  interesting  aids  in  the  quest  for 
contentment  and  better   healtli.      This  book  is  free.     Tear   this  off  as  a   reminder  to  write 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.  26-R  Irving  Place.  New  York 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thaykr.  M.D..  Hallston  Spa,  N.  Y..  near  Saratoga  Springs 
Kelined,  honielikr.  well  equipped.  New  bath  liouse,  swimming 
pool.      HIectric  and  Nauheiiii  b.wlis.     Booklets. 

CREST    VIEW    SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct. — Firsi-class  in  all  respects,  home  com- 
forts.    H.    M.    HrrCHCOCK,   M.  D. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.   WILLIAMS,   Iqc.  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Series  C,  Earopeaa  Architecture 
From  the  earhest  times 
through  tlie  Renaissance 
Edited  by  Professor  Pope.  Chase  and  Post  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Har\*ard. 
SOc.  per  hundred.    50  samples  2?c. 
*^((^jj  Send  .V\  for  coniplcie  Catalogues 

^■toi  University  Prints.  139  Stuart  St..  Boston 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel :  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS..  25,000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readirfjrs  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co,  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO   YOU 


Look  Btthcji'  l-amina  !  TfpewTttcrs  Rebuilt  in  our  twa 

Fs.-lor;cJ.  .i:'l  j'i3rart«*d  foroatTcir. 

I  ndornoods  :*-.i  to  ^70         Kovatt  JOS  to  j^firi 

L.  I'.  Smith  $;U)  to  $.i.>  OliM.rv5f.»t)  t«.*i:. 

Brand  ncir  No.  '1  Stniih  l^r«  oilers  ^4.) 

Suerial  lht.«  tnonlh 

RemlnfTton  VUiht.    No.  10.  ^S^.SO  ^ 

(Dt;  tbrcn.     Br&ocb  offie«i  in  priocipai  ciurn. 

AMERICAN    WRITING  UACIILNt  CO^  Idv^  315  Drufli]««a 
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Early  Spring  Books 


Clipped  Wings 

By  Rupert  Hughes 

Here  is  the  romance  of  a 
genius.  A  colorful,  absorbing 
story  of  an  unusual  personality, 
a  woman  of  great  charm  who, 
loving  both  her  career  and  her 
husband,  had  to  adjust  her  life 
to  their  difiFerent  claims. 
$1.33  ^ei- 

Wall  Street  Stories 

By  Edwin  Lefevre 

In  these  intimate  stories  of 
"the  street,"  the  author,  like  a 
keeneyed,  experienced  showman, 
points  out  to  the  spectator  the 
Bulls  and  Bears  and  tells  strange 
tales  of  their  habits  and  customs. 
$1.00  net. 


Handle  with  Care 

By  Margaret  Turnbull 

Author  of  "'Looking  After  Sandy'' 

An  engaging  story  of  a  woman 
who  dared  take  hold  of  a  man's 
life  in  spite  of  warnings  that  it 
was  explosive.  Full  of  the  warm 
human  interest  that  characterized 
the  author's  earlier  novel. 
$1.35  net. 

Over  the  Front  in  an 
Aeroplane 

By  Ralph  Pulitzer 

An  account  of  a  flight  in  a 
French  army  aeroplane  from 
Paris  to  the  front  and  back  again. 
In  addition  the  writer  recounts 
his  experiences  and  impressions 
during  other  trips  by  train  and 
motor  to  the  fighting  lines. 

Illustrated.   $1.00  net. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Established  1817 


84th  Annual  Statement  of  the 

Virginia  Fire  and  Marine 

Insurance  Company 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


JANUARY  1,   1916 


ASSETS 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  (par 
value,  $1,458,200),  market 
value    $1,406,275.00 

Real  estate   (market  value) 118,458.44 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 
(first  liens,  value  of  lands  and 
buildings  mortgaged,  $133,500)  69,875.00 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  said 
bond  and  mortgage  loans, 
bonds  and  other  assets 19,479.31 

Bills  receivable  and  call  loans  se- 
cured   by    collateral 13,136.30 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection, 
not  more  than  three  months 
due    135,072.55 

Due     for     reinsurance     on     paid 

losses    5,766.2s 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  National, 
State  and  City  Bank,  Rich- 
mond,   Va 84,665.34 


;i,852,728.i9 


LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL  STOCK   $250,000.00 

Reserve  for  unpaid  losses 70,287.25 

Reserve  for   unearned   premiums       737,366.84 
State,  county  and  municipal  taxes 

due  and   accrued 

Dividend      declared      December, 

191S,  and  due  January,    1916. 
Reserve  for  accounts  incurred  in 

December,    1915     

Reserve     for     December,     1915. 

reinsurance     accounts     payable 

January    15,    1916 

SURPLUS    beyond    capital    and 

all   other   liabilities 766,122.78 


7,500.00 


15,000.00 


5,451.32 


M, 852,7- 


.19 


HALL  &  HENSHAW,  General  Agents 

49  John  Street,  New  York 


EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD     EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INDEPENDENT     EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 

195.  Mr.  C.  S.  C,  Missouri.  "I  am  a  Canadian 
who  has  lost  a  leg  and  have  a  badly  crippled 
arm  as  a  result  of  fighting  in  the  trenches  in 
France.  I  am  visiting  relatives  here  and  am 
anxious  to  get  something  to  do  to  earn  my  living 
in  this  country.  In  Canada  there  are  so  many 
wounded  soldiers  at  present,  there  is  no  chance 
there.  I  have  read  your  Efficiency  articles  while 
convalescing  and  they  have  been  a  great  help  to 
keep  my  spirits  up." 

You  don't  want  sympathy — a  real  soldier 
never  does.  But  you  have  our  respect  and 
admiration,    beyond   w^ords   to  express. 

Write  for  opinion  to  Vocation  Bureau  of 
International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Scrantou,  Pennsylvania.  Find  which  of  the 
large  Western  dailies  or  weeklies  publish 
a  department  of  letters  from  readers,  then 
forward  your  problem,  typewritten,  150 
words  or  less,  for  other  readers  to  help 
you  solve.  Obtain  from  a  friend  in  Toronto 
or  Montreal  a  list  of  Canadian  societies 
and  business  houses  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  other  large  cities,  then  mail  each  sec- 
retary a  typewritten  letter  of  request  for 
any  position  you  could  fill.  Describe  the 
training  and  talent  you  possess,  with  brief 
list  of  former  po.sitions,  and  opening  state- 
ment of  war  experience. 


196.  Miss  E.  M.,  Colorado.  "Since  The  Inde- 
pendent has  been  coming  to  us,  I  have  been 
especially  interested  in  The  Question  Box,  and 
venture  to  send  a  question  on  behalf  of  a  young 
friend,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  inestimable 
valije.  She  is  a  high  school  senior,  loves  children, 
ranks  high  in  her  studies,  and  desires  to  teach. 
She  is  handicapped  by  slight  deafness.  What 
other  avenues   of  livelihood  are  open   to  her?" 

Cannot  the  deafness  be  cured?  Why 
should  a  bright,  capable  girl  doom  herself 
to  a  life  of  miserable  inactivity  because 
she  has  not  yet  found  a  remedy  for  a  minor 
trouble  that  would  probably  soon  yield  to 
scientific  treatment?  Let  her  investigate 
the  good  hospitals  in  a  large  city  for  the 
relief  of  eye,   ear,    nose   and   throat. 

Has  she  tried,  meanwhile,  such  mechan- 
ical aids  to  hearing  as  the  Mears  Ear 
I'hone.  The  Acousticon,  and  other  devices 
are  said  to  be?  Why  give  up  her  ideals 
anyway?  Why  not  prepare  even  if  hope- 
lessly deaf,  to  teach  in  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  or  a  correspondence  school,  or  some 
other  kind  of  school  not  requiring  intent- 
ness  of  ear?  There  is  no  "misfortune"  that 
cannot    be    turned    to    good    account. 


197.  Mr.  J.  T.  W.,  Ohio.  "Can  you  direct  me 
how  to  secure  advice  on  choice  of  vocation,  from 
photographs  and  description?  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you." 

Write  to  Miss  Jessie  A.  Fowler,  1358 
Broadway,  New  York  :  also  to  Dr.  Kath- 
ryn  M.  Blackford,  care  of  Review  of  Re- 
views, Irving  place.  New  York;  also  to 
Meyer  Bloomfield,  Director  of  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  of  Boston,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts ;  also  to  Dr.  Edgar  C.  Beal,  Voca- 
tional Advisor  of  the  West  Twenty-third 
Street  Y.  M.  C.  A..  New  York. 


198.  Miss  H.  K.,  Ohio.  "I  should  appreciate 
your  advice  on  how  to' prepare  myself  most  effi- 
ciently for  child  welfare  work  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  that  done  by  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  of  Washington,  D.  C.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  finding  out  qualifications  for  appli- 
cants to  the  Bureau  ?  I  am  a  college  graduate 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  have  been  engaged  in 
child  welfare  work  as  playground  director  with 
a  Chautauqua  system  during  the  past  summer." 

Apply,  direct  to  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  stating  your  purpose,  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  and  giving  references  to 
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show  value  of  work  you  have  done.  Gen- 
eral ideas  and  information  to  assist  you 
might  be  obtained  fi'oni  tlie  literature  of 
the  Hull  House,  C'liicago ;  of  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene  (Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker, 
Director)  in  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  ;  of  the  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, No.  liO  lOast  Forty-sec-oud  street, 
New  York  ;  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York  ; 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Serv- 
ice, Bible  House,  New  York ;  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  Denver,  Colorado ;  and  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, 1416  Mailers  Building,  Chicago. 


199.  Miss  N.  S.,  Pennsylvania.  "In  a  recent 
number  of  The  Independent  you  referred  to  Bar- 
rett's 'Modern  Banking  Methods.'  Kindly  tell 
me  the   publisher,   and  price,  of  this   book." 

For  your  benefit,  and  that  of  many  read- 
ers who  inquire  about  the  titles  of  books, 
names  of  publishers,  prices  and  other  de- 
tails of  literature  on  Efficiency,  we  have 
arranged  a  plan  to  save  you  time  and 
money.  The  Efficiency  Press  Syndicate, 
Woolworth  Building,  2.3.3  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  is  a  clearing-house  for  Efficien- 
cy publications  of  all  kinds.  We  have  se- 
cured from  this  Syndicate  a  promise  to 
furnish  readers  of  The  Independent  with 
details  of  books  and  other  literature,  on 
various  modern  Efficiency  lines.  Mail  to 
the  Syndicate  a  list  of  books,  or  subjects, 
in  which  you  are  interested,  ask  for  par- 
ticulars, enclose  self-addrest  stamped  en- 
velope for  reply. 


200.  Mr.  H.  J.  C,  New  York  City.  "I  have 
read  your  articles  with  interest,  but  will  you  tell 
me  how  to  protect  myself  against  the  efficient 
man  who  meets  me  at  every  turn  in  the  road  ? 
For  example,  the  present  day  salesman  has  been 
educated  up  to  such  perfection  that  he  sells  me 
things  I  don't  want.  He  is  so  efficient  that  he 
makes  me  do  things  I  don't  want  to  do,  which 
are  not  altogether  beneficial.  I  know  of  many 
others  like  myself." 

You  poor  man,  yours  is  a  sad,  sad  ease. 
Why  don't  you  study  p]fficiency  yourself, 
and  learn  how  not  to  buy  things  you  don't 
want?  Efficiency  is  defense  as  well  as  of- 
fense. W^e  advise  you  to  join  a  temperance 
society,  and  take  the  pledge  to  say  "No" 
to  financial  dissipation. 

But  the  salesman  you  refer  to  is  not 
efficient.  He  is  not  even  a  salesman — mere- 
ly an  itinerant  peddler.  A  good  salesman 
looks  for  "repeat"  orders,  based  on  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  customer.  In  creating  dis- 
satisfaction, your  alleged  salesman  violates 
the  first  principle  of  real  salesmanship. 

The  next  time  a  huckster  violently  as- 
sails you,  read  to  him  the  gist  of  the  fore- 
going paragraph,  then  ask  him  whether  he 
is  a  salesman  or  a  peddler.  This  should 
give  you  time  to  catch  your  breath,  and 
extricate   yourself. 


201.  Mr.  R.  S.  B.,  Pennsylvania.  "I  have  read 
your  article  on  'The  Orderly  Life'  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  September  27,  in  which  you  suggest 
a  standard  system  which  will  enable  a  person 
to  get  full  control  of  his  nerves  in  a  half  hour 
after  rising  in  the  morning ;  also  a  standard 
breakfast  menu  with  the  least  amount  of  food. 
Kindly   advise  me  further." 

You  might  obtain  exercizes  for  nerve 
<'ontrol  from  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  Aeolian 
Hall,  Forty-second  street.  New  York :  or 
Paul  von  Boeckmann,  110  West  Fortieth 
street.  New  York ;  or  Robert  Duncan, 
United  States  Express  Building,  New 
York.  No  set  rule  for  any  meal  can  be 
given  here.  I'ersonal  study  and  expei-inient 
is  reciuired,  based  on  conditions  of  health, 
age,  work,  taste  and  temperament.  In  gen- 
eral, a  standardized  bi'eakfast  might  si)eci- 
fy  one  to  three  of  sucli  dishes  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Poached  or  soft-boiled  eggs;  toast 
well  (lone  ;  wheat  or  corn  Hakes  ;  a  wliole- 
some  hot  drink  :  baked  apple,  stewed  fruit 
or  orange  marmalade.  The  ideal  breakfast 
is  the  smallest  amount  of  e.-isily  digested, 
properly  combined  food  tiiat  will  "stay  in 
the  stomach"  during  the  morning's  work. 
I  know  of  many  people  wlio  iiave  reduced 
their  breakfast  to  ;\  hot  drink  or  a  glass 
of  fruit  juice,  and  tliey  declare  both  health 
and  work  much  improved. 


Saves  2  to  50  Times  Its  Cost 

Annually 
In  153  Lines  of  Business 


No  type  to  set. 
No  stencil  to  cut. 
Easily  handled  by 
girl  or  boy. 


Copies  direct  from 
original  matter 
made  with  pencil, 
ink   or   typewriter. 


The  Commercial  Duplicator 

Never  mind  what  we  say.  Let  men  in  your  own  line  with 
your  same  problems,  tell  you  how  they  have  speeded  up  their 
organizations — how  they  saved  time,  reduced  labor,  cut  expense 
in  both  shop  and  office — how  they  save  costly  errors  and  im- 
prove their  service  to  customers.  What  they  do  and  how  they 
do  it  are  yours  for  the  asking.  If  you  are  aiming  at  a  smoother, 
sounder  business,  check  the  coupon  now. 


Every  Day  in  Your  Business 

you  are  doing  useless,  wasteful  copying  of 
many  things  that  could  be  done  easier, 
quicker,  cheaper  and  better — with  the 
Commercial  Duplicator.  There  are  other 
things  you  ought  to  copy  and  don't — be- 
cause it  takes  too  much  time.  We  have 
solved  these  problems  for  thousands  of 
men — in  153  lines  of  business.  It  is  fairly 
certain  we  can  help  you.    Ask  us  now. 

The  Commercial  Duplicator  will  give  you  up  to 
100  copies  of  anything  in  10  minutes.  If  only 
a  few  copies  are  required  it  will  still  save  time, 
reduce  errors  and  make  better  copies  than  the 
carbon  paper  process.  Perfect  alignment  or 
"register"  is  assured  and  copies  are  reliable. 

niinliratnr  Mfcr   Cn  T40Monon  Bldg.  Chicaeo 

UUpUCaiOr  mig^.  VO.  1590  Hudson  Term.  Bids.  N.  Y. 

What  Do  You  Want  to  Copy  Cheaper.^  b^» 
Mark  Coupon  Now  and  We'll  Show  You  How. 


r 


Show  me  how  the 


DUPLICATOR 


saves  time,  labor  and  money 

for    some    firm    in    our  line 

copying  tlie  items  checked: 

Orders,   Bills,   Invoices, 
Shipping    Directions,    Labels, 
Shop  Orders  and   Drawings, 
Stock   Sheets,    Inventories, 
Purchase    Dept.    Specifications, 
Reports    and    Statements, 
Price  Changes  and   Data 
for   Salesmen   and  Agents, 
Charts,    Diagrams,    Office    Forms. 

Just  mail  this  VNith   your  letterhead 


The  best  place  for  rest  or  recreation  or  recuperation  is    | 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  I 

CHALFONTE 

is  especially  well  adapted  to  accommodate  those  who    | 

come  to  secure  them  I 


Write   for   Illustrated   Folder  and   Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 


On  the   Beach 


Always   Open      s 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

at   the   close   of   business   on    the   31st   day    of 
December,   191 5: 

RESOURCES 

Stock  an  J  bond  investments,  viz.: 
Public   securities   (book  value, 

$3,358,901),    market    value.    $3,232,126.66 
Private  securities  (book  value, 

$14, 275, 498.82),  market  value  14,590,940.93 

Real   estate  owned 1,954,695.94 

Mortgages  owned    4,643.610.55 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 

other    collateral    393.246.31 

Loans,  discounts,  and  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  by  col- 
lateral        14,362,156.20 

Overdrafts,,  secured   51 ,636.74 

Due  from  approved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets        2,432,123.24 

Specie    2,956,590.00 

United  States  legal  tender  notes 

and  notes  of  national  banks.  .  100,410.00 

Other  assets,  viz.: 

Accrued    interest    entered    on 
books    at    close    of    business 

on  above  date i54. 134-37 

Suspense  .Tccount 200,181.63 

Total $45,071,832.57 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock   $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  on  market  values: 

Surplus   fund    4,023,01 1.23 

Undivided  profits    40,278.65 

Surplus  on  book  values 3.834,343.46 

Deposits: 

Preferred,  as  follows: 

Due   New   York    State   sav- 
ings banks   41 1,196.99 

Other  deposits  due  as  execu- 
tor,    administrator,     guar- 
dian,     receiver,      trustee, 
committee,   or  depositary.      2,436,^168.49 
Not  preferred,  as  follows: 
Deposits    subject    to    check 

(on   10  days'  notice) 27,461,395.37 

Demand    certificates    of    de- 
posit          2,450,930.00 

Other  certificates  of  deposit 

(on    10    days'    notice)...      2,163,860.39 
Due  trust  companies,  banks, 

and    bankers 1,915,203.16 

Other  liabilities,  viz.: 

General    account    interest....         325,211.61 

Annuities     2,266,431.41 

Life   insurance    '.         360,822.42 

Reserves  for   taxes,   expenses,     • 

etc 1 8,000.00 

Accrued    interest    entered    on 
books    at    close    of    business 

on   above   date "3,855.72 

Contingent    account     2,370.39 

Estimated  unearned   discounts  62,796.54 

Total $45,071,852.57 


^70,000,0001^ 


e  Bonds  of 
Country 

Sold  by  Us  Without  the  Loss 
of  a  Dollar  to  Customers 

Government,  State,  City,  and  County 
Treasurers  accept  this  class  of  Bonds  to 
protect  Public  Funds.  Put  Your  Sav- 
ings in  the  safest  of  investments.  Yield 
4  to  6% .     Free  from  income  tax. 

Write  for  Booklet  J,  "Bonds  of  Our 
Country"— FREE. 

New  First  National  Bank 


Dept.  10 


Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  BETHLEHEM   DIVIDEND 

At  last  the  common  stock  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  a  divi- 
dend. The  directors  voted,  on  the  20th, 
to  pay  $30  a  share,  or  30  per  cent,  out 
of  the  earnings  of  last  year,  and  also 
to  increase  the  wages  of  10,000  work- 
men by  10  per  cent.  But  this  dividend 
is  to  be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments 
hereafter,  and  the  fourth  payment  will 
be  made  on  January  3,  1917.  The  most 
sensational  advances  in  the  group  of 
war  order  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  last  year  were  those 
which  marked  the  rise  of  these 
Bethlehem  Steel  common  shares  from 
46  in  Januai-y  to  600  on  October 
22.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
price  had  fallen  to  29^,  and  sales  were 
made  a  few  years  ago  at  8.  Samuel 
Untermyer  bought  15,000  shares  at  less 
than  20,  because,  he  said,  he  had  con- 
fidence in  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  com- 
pany's president.  Of  these  shares,  8800 
were  standing,  on  September  27  of  last 
year,  in  the  names  of  his  sons,  and  the 
new  dividend  exceeds  the  purchase 
price  by  50  per  cent.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Schwab  holds  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  issue  of  150,000  shares. 

While  the  price  was  rising,  last  year, 
there  was  no  promise  of  a  dividend.  Mr. 
Schwab  said  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  company  to  use  a  large  part  of  its 
earnings  for  additions  and  improve- 
ments. It  is  said  that  $12,000,000  was 
expended  in  this  way  last  year.  But  it 
was  known  that  the  company  was  mak- 
ing great  profits  on  extensive  contracts 
for  ammunition  and  guns,  procured  by 
Mr.  Schwab  himself  in  London,  and 
buyers  of  shares  were  confident  that 
eventually  there  would  be  a  distribu- 
tion among  the  stockholders.  The  first 
of  these  contracts  was  obtained  about 
two  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  After  rising  to  600,  the  price  of 
shares  declined.  During  the  week  which 
preceded  announcement  of  the  divi- 
dend it  advanced  from  415  to  479,  but 
on  sales  of  only  2500  shares. 

Those  who  were  confidently  looking 
for  a  dividend  expected  a  larger  one, 
and  therefore  the  market  price  declined 
again  after  the  news  had  come,  falling 
from  485  to  460.  But  there  was  re- 
covery, and  on  the  21st  there  were 
sales  at  484. 

Several  other  companies  holding 
profitable  *war  contracts  have  declared 
special  dividends  or  increased  their 
former  dividend  rates.  A  special 
dividend  of  28%  per  cent  gave 
nearly     $18,000,000     to     stockholders 


^/^  Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

As  GOOD  As  Ever-At  a  BETTER  Price 


No  changes  in  the  constructioQ, 
workmanship  or  finish. 

Capacity  20,000  letters  or  equiv- 
alent of  Catalogs,  Tariffs,  etc.  Filed 
on  edge,  classified  between  guide 
cards  for  quick  and  easy  finding. 

Drawers  are  dust-tight  and  roll 
on  Roller  Bearings.  Self -locking  fol- 
low blocks  hold  contents  vertically. 

Each  frame  joint  in- 
terlocked, glued  and 
screwed  together.  Al- 
most wear-proof.  Was 
Sli.25,  .  ,  . 
Three  drawers.  §10.00; 
two  drawers,  $7.75;  see 
note.  Handsomely 
Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered. 
Birch  Mahogany  slightly  higher. 
Nnfp  Freight  paid  on  orders  of  §10 
nULC  or  more  to  railway  stations 
in  Eastern  and  Central  States.  Con- 
sistent prices  in  West  and  South. 
C-rtrt  "Filing  Suggestions" — help- 
rrCC  ful booklet, solves  iiiing  prob- 
lems. With  96- page  catalog  "F"  of 
Office  Supplies.  Catalog  "H" — two 
lines  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Sec- 
tional Music  Room  Furniture. 


NOW 

$12 

Freight  paid; 
see  note. 

finished. 


No.  421 


^/^  Swinging  Desk  Stand  I 


typewriter 

adding  machine 

reference  books,  etc.  Fastens  t< 

either  side  of  any  desk.  Swing 

away  when   not   in  use.    Lock 

whereyouwantit.  OaktopHxi; 

in.  on  strong. black  enameled  met 

al  support.  Will  not  collapse  o 

vibrate.    Get  one  for  your  desk 

where  in  U.S.    See  your  dealer  or  write 

The  ^/^^  Manufacturing  Company 

61  Union  St..  Monroe,  Mich. 
New  York  Office— 75  John  St. 
Knecktel  Furn.  Co.,  Ltd..  Hanover,  Ont.,  Canadian  Dealer 


I  vli  u/lLlj  Nullification  and  Succession  in  the  Un 
States,  and  Our  Heredity  from  God.  each  S^.OO,  post  p 
Liberty  and  Lite,  (in  paper)  75  cents,  post  paid.  Add 
(Miss)   Gladys  Powell,   Sorrento,   Florida. 

For36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cusi 
ers  the  highest  returns  consistent  with 
ser\'ative  methods.  First  mortgage  loai 
$200  and  upwjiicli  we  can  recommend  atte 
most  iliorough  personal  investigation.  PI 
ask  ior  Loan  List  No.  710.  $ZS  Certitit 
of  ncpo>it  also  for  savino-  investors. 


mjEP^mms^mmmmm^imm 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 
FIRST  PREFERRED   DlVIDEXn   XO.    6. 
ORIGINAL   PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    XO.    40 
Thp    Board    of    Directors    will    meet    on    Jami; 
31,    1916,    and   declare    the   regular   quarterly    d 
dends    to   that    date,    of    Jfl.50   per    share    upon 
full-paid    First    Preferred    and    Original    Prefer 
Capital   Stock   of   the   Company,'  payable   by    ch 
mailed   February   15.    1916,    to   Stockholders  of  i 
ord  at  3. .30  o'clock  P.   11'.,  January  31,   1916.     ' 
transfer   books   will   not    close. 

D.    H.   POOTB,   Secretar 
San  Francisco,   California,   January  8,   1916. 

FEDERAL    SUGAR   REFINING   CO. 

January  19,  1916 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  A' 
ONE-HALF  PER  CENT.  (i{^%)  on  the  I 
ferred  Shares  of  this  Company  will  be  p 
January  31st,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record 
close  of  business  January  2Rth,  1016.  Trans 
books  will  not  close.        A.  H.  PLATT,  Secretarj 


Shakespeare 
Contest 

Ask  the  English  teachers 
in  your  school  if  they 
have  entered  the  Shake- 
speare Contest.  A  medal 
will  be  awarded  every 
school  which  enters.  See 
full  page  announcement 
on  inside  back  cover. 
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of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Com- 
pany. The  General  Motors  Com- 
pany, whose  stock,  advanced  in  1915 
from  82  to  558  and  is  now  about  480, 
declared  a  special  cash  dividend  of  $50 
a  share  and  has  made  a  regular  20  per 
cent  rate.  Dividends  have  been  resumed 
by  the  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company;  the 
American  Brass  Company  gives  ^Vz 
per  cent  extra;  the  American  Window 
Glass  Company  7  per  cent;  the  E.  W. 
Bliss  Company  11%  per  cent,  and  the 
Reo  Motor  Company  a  stock  dividend 
of  100  per  cent.  Among  the  extra  al- 
lowances announced  last  week  were  16 
per  cent  by  the  National  Screw  and 
Tack  Company,  and  a  stock  dividend 
of  50  per  cent  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

For  some  time  past  the  war  order 
stocks  have  lacked  the  support  in  the 
share  market  that  was  given  to  them 
last  year,  and  the  tendency  of  a  ma- 
jority of  them  has  been  downward. 
This  was  seen  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  last  week  until  Friday,  when 
there  was  an  upward  reaction.  This 
movement  also  affected  railroad  shares, 
which  had  suffered  some  loss,  altho  they 
exhibited  firmness.  Copper  mining 
shares  had  also  declined  a  little,  altho 
the  price  of  copper  is  very  high,  under 
pressure  of  great  demand  from  Europe 
and  from  our  own  manufacturers. 

Our  stock  market  has  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  continuous  selling  of  American 
securities  by  foreign  holders.  The  ar- 
rivals of  such  securities  by  steamship 
during  the  last  two  months  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  from  $10,000,000  to 
$15,000,000  a  week.  This  European 
liquidation  has  not  seriously  affected 
first-class  bonds,  the  prices  of  which 
are  several  points  higher  than  they 
were  when  the  Stock  Exchange  re- 
opened, fourteen  months  ago,  and  are 
not  far  from  the  highest  prices  in 
1914,  before  the  war.  Investment  by 
our  own  people  has  been  opposed  to 
the  sales  from  abroad. 

An  exception  in  the  war  order  group 
has  been  United  States  Industrial  Al- 
cohol, which  advanced  from  15  to  131 
last  year  and  from  136  to  169  last  week. 
The  stock  has  never  had  a  dividend. 
There  is  a  demand  for  alcohol  in  the 
manufacture  of  powdier,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  company's  output  for  more 
than  a  year  to  come  has  been  sold. 

United  States  Steel  shares  declined 
from  86  to  83%,  with  recovery  to  84. 
The  quarterly  meeting  was  near  at 
hand,  and  some  expected  that  the  divi- 
dend would  be  restored,  because  the 
recent  quarter's  net  earnings  might 
exceed  $50,000,000.  They  rose  from 
$12,500,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year  to  $28,000,000  in  the  second  and 
$38,700,000  in  the  third.  Steel  prices 
were  still  x-ising,  last  week,  and  mills, 
full    of    work,    were    refusing    orders. 


The  followiuK  dividends  are  annouuced  : 
Federal    Sugar    RefiniriK    Company,    preferred, 

quarterly,  1%  per  cent,  jiayable  January  31. 
Pacific    Gas   and   Electric   Company,    quarterly, 

first  preferred  and  oritrinal  preferred,   $1.50  per 

share,   payable   February   15. 


Ai-gYou  HiitingatNothing^ 


? 


Herbert  P.  Mee.  Material  Accountant  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  at  Los  Angeles.  California, 
aimed  at  nothing  and  hit  it — un(i7— but  let  him  tell 
his  story  himself. 


"Like  most  people,  I  was  a  drifter,  admiring 
success,  weakly  wishing  for  better  things  to  come. 
with  no  conception  of  what  those  better  things 
were  or  how  to  proceed  to   get  them. 

"I   aimed   at   nothing  and    hit   it. 

"I  performed  each  task  that  presented  itself, 
did  it  fairly  well  and  then  lay  back  awaiting  the 
next  task,  using  the  spare  time  to  build  castles 
in   Spain. 

"Paragraph  One,  Lesson  One  of  your 

Course  in  Personal 
Efficiency 

started  me  to  thinking.  This  I  have  never  ceased 
to  do  since.  If  the  Course  had  done  nothing  el.se 
for  me  than  this,  it  was  well  worth  the  price 
paid.      But  it  did  more. 

"As  an  immediate  benefit,  I  have  an  increased 
capacity  for  work  which  my  superiors  were  not 
slow  to  recognize,  so  that  for  the  most  part  I 
am  relieved  of  my  old  duties  and  assigned  to 
much   more  important   work. 

"Young  people  who  wish  to  get  ahead,  but 
don't  know  the  why,  the  how  or  the  way,  can  get 
the  information  very  cheaply  through  this  Course. 

"Old  people,  given  ovei*  to  pessimism,  loss  of 
interest,  and  with  apparently  weakened  vitality 
and  enthusiasm  will  get  the  jolt  of  their  life 
reading  the  Course  through  bvit  once." 


Is  it  skill  you  want?  Efficiency  taught  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  shoot  1200 
times  as  well  today  as  at  Santiago.  Is  it  money?  Efficiencj-  brought  a 
great  western  railroad  a  million  and  a  half  in  one  year.  Is  it  Economy? 
A  California  state  official  saved  $2700  on  one  job  after  he  had  his  third 
lesson  of  this  course.  Is  it  Education?  A  prominent  man  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  got  his  first  big  step  that  way  from  the  first  lesson  of  this  course. 

Harrington  Emerson  acquired  in  practical  work  with  many  corporations  of 
many  kinds  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  enabled  him  to  write  this 
course.  He  is  still  the  president  of  an  Efficiency  Companj'  directing  efficiency 
work  in  many  corporations.  In  his  work  he  had  to  teach  and  train  many 
young  men,  some  of  whom  today  hold  highly  paid  positions.  He  has  thought 
efficiency  for  forty  years ;  he  has  taught  it  for  thirty  years ;  during  twenty 
years  he  slowly  collected  the  data  for  this  course.  You  can  learn  from  tlie 
lessons  of  tliis  course  how  you  can  save  an  hour,  two  hours,  a  dollar,  two  dol- 
lars out  of  each  day  and  how  you  can  make  the  day  a  better  day  at  the  same 
time.  You  can  study  this  course  and  make  yourself  efficient  in  your  own  life 
in  15  minutes  a  day  and  for  little  more  than  one  dollar  a  lesson. 

FREE— This  Book 

14  Chapters — In  Colors — Illustrated 

Send  for  this  book.     It  contains  the  answer 
to  the   ever-present  question  of   "Where   is 
the    money    coming    from?"      Some    of    the 
cliapters : 

What    is    Efficiency?       For    whom    is    Efficiency?       How 
you  are  taught  Efficiency.       Are   you  ear-minded   or   eye- 
minded?       Find  out  what  you  are  actually  doing  with  your       X^^^V*^  y         Review 
time.      Most  failures  are  due  to  guess  work.       You   use  only       v^^T^^^V.*  °'  Reviews 
half  your  power.     To  what  do  some  men  owe  their  success?     \^^*\/x  in  F''™''"p'i 
HeeJth  culture.        Personal   finances.       Mr.  Emerson's    message     \^^  /  New^Vtfrk 

to  you.  \V'     c        J  r 

'  \^y       Send    me   free 

There  is  no  standing  still  in  life.   If  you're  not  going  forward,    /    '?."'^  without  obii- 

1       1  J       Tr  -cm    •  1  >.  /     cation    on    mv    part 

you  arc  going  backward.     It  h.rticiency  doesn  t  grow  on  you,       '  your    book    "Where's 

inefficiency    will.      This    course  will    send    you    forward    to      /  the    Mone>-    Coming 

vour  goal — it  will  put  you  on  the  shortest,  quickest,  easiest     /   From?"    also    particulars 

,  V  r-        1   ^1  r         •    c  .•  >     about   vour   Course   in    Eth- 

road  to  success,     bend  the  coupon  for  mformation  now    /  ciency,  and  "Story  of  Emer- 
— today.     It  costs  you  nothing  and  may  be  the  biggest    •  son." 

thing  you  ever  did  in  jour  life.  y    Xame 

_  „  t     Address 

REVIEW  of  REVIEWS  CO..  30  Irving  Place,  N.  Y.    /oocuration 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 


The  Independent   invites  inquiries  from  its 
health   or   business;    the  best    hotels,   large 
and  the  cost;   trips  by  land  and  sea;   tours 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
favorably    known    because    of    the    personal 
regarding    hotels    everywhere.      Offices    at 
New    York,   and    Hotel    Stewart,    San    Fran 
made.     Address  inquiries   by  mail  to   INFO 


readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
and   small;    the  best   routes   to   reach   them, 

domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 

knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street, 
Cisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
RMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


■niiiiijiiiuiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiia[iiiiii 


SBeCLEN  SffilNCS 


WATKINS.   N.  Y.,  ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm   E,  Letringwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE      YEAR 


A   Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 
THE    AMERICAN     NAUHEIM 

Highly  Radioactive   Mineral  Springs 


THE  BATHS 


Private  Park.      Miles   of   accurately  graded   walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.      Five  Minutes'  Walk 
from     Watkins    Glen.       Sporty    Golf    Course.       Tobogganing,    Skating,    Music,   Dancing. 

are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are  complete  in  all  appoint- 
ments for  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechartotherapy. 

A  Natural  Brine-THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE  IN  AMERICA— for  the  Nauheim  Baths. 
Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimination. 

WINTER     CONDITIONS      FOR     TAKING     THE      "cURE"     OR      FOR 
REST      AND       RECUPERATION      ARE       ESPECIALLY       DESIRABLE. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on   our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


TROPICAL  CRUISES 

Under  the  American  Flag 
Best  and  Most  Varied  Itineraries 
Including  West  Indies.  Panama  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. By  United  Fruit  Co.'s  "Great  White  Fleet." 
Leave  during  Jan.,  Feb.,  March.  Fares,  including 
all  expenses,  excursions  <t  1  Q  C  1.  (t  "2  Q  A 
on  shore,  etc.  Jp  1  O  O    tO    «|>OyU 

SOUTH  AMERICA   Feb.  2,  16. 
CALIFORNIA.  January  to  April. 
FLORIDA.  Jan.,  Feb.,  March. 
JAPAN-CHINA,  etc..  Feb.  5,  March  5,  25. 
Send  for  Program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,    Philadelphia,     Chicago,    Los    Angeles, 
Francisco.  Montreal,  Toronto 


San 


FLORIDA  BY   SEA" 


JACKSONVILLE 


Best 
Service  to 

One  "Way 
$27.00 
$24. 40 
S22.40 
$20.00 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth.     Fine  steamers.     Best 
service.     Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Send  /or  particulars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
■W.  P.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOSTON     - 
NEW  YORK    - 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMOREj 


Round  Trip 
$45.00 
$43  30 
$39.00 
$35.00 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP- 
PINES,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  1Nl>1A.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE.24  State  St. .N.Y. 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summii  Slation,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,— take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest,— try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  thatSOO-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  coni- 
fort  without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


REMARKABLE  REMARKS 


August  Rodin — Sorrow  ripens  the  soul. 

W.  H.  Taft — Call  me  anything  but 
Colonel. 

Henky  Holt — American  literature  is  go- 
ing to  the  dogs. 

WooDROw  Wilson — My  reputation  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

Joseph  H.  Choate — For  Heaven's  sake 
let  Congress  do  something. 

Senator  CiiA^rnERLAiN — Now  let  us 
bring   Great  Britain   to  book. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox — Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  spiritualistic  leanings. 

King  Constantine — I  am  no  more  Pro- 
German  than  President  Wilson. 

Margaret  W^ilson — There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  non-partizan  views. 

Dr.  J.  B.  QuACKENBOS — The  surest  cure 
for  the  drink   habit  is  hypnotism. 

Prof.  Emily  G.  Balcii — After  the  war 
women  will  be  a  drug  on  the  market. 

John  Kendrick  Bancs — Will  George 
the  Sixth  be  better  known  as  Lloyd 
George? 

Prof.  J.  W.  Searson — Few  of  the  better 
class  periodicals  are  sold  in  a  purely  col- 
lege town. 

Congressxian  London — I  promise  the 
House  at  some  future  time  to  be  a  great 
deal  better. 

William  J.  Bryan — American  citizens 
should  not  be  permitted  to  travel  on  bellig- 
erent ships. 

Gertrude  Atherton — Germany  is  es- 
sentitilly  a  plebeian  race  and  as  such  is 
grossly  carntil. 

Cardinal  Gibbons — I  would  be  sorry  to 
see  an  immense  standing  army  organized 
in  this  country. 

Don  Marqxtis — Always  try  to  have  a 
grandparent  about  the  place  for  the  baby 
to  cut  his  teeth  on. 

Jane  Addams — This  war  began  in 
secret  diplomacy.  It  will  eud  in  secret  con- 
ferences by  diplomatists. 

Judge  John  Stelk — I  have  been  mar- 
ried fifteen  years  and  have  learned  to  keep 
quiet   on   women's  wear. 

Ed.  Howe — There  is  something  unnat- 
ural about  any  one  who  has  spent  all  his 
life  as  a  student  or  teacher. 

PIelen  Keller — Be  not  dumb  driven 
slaves  in  the  army  of  destruction,  be  heroes 
in   the  army  of  reconstruction. 

Hetty  Green — I  don't  believe  in  Wom- 
an Suffrage  and  I  haven't  any  respect  for 
women  who  dabble  in  such  trash. 

.Toxin  Galsworthy — Doping  soldiers 
with  ether,  rum  or  other  spirits  before  the 
attack  has  been  largely  resorted  to. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — If  we  have  war 
you'll  see  that  young  fighting  officers  of 
the  army  want  to  be  in  my  command. 

Enver  Pasha.   Turkish   Minister  of 

War I   am   thankful   to  the  English   and 

French  for  the  Dardanelles  expedition. 

Billy  Sunday— Some  people  are  so 
tight  that  if  you  asked  them  to  sing  Old 
Hundred,"  they  would  sing  "Ninety  and 
Nine." 

Prof.  George  P.  Baker— No  greater 
material  for  a  drama  can  be  found  than 
in  the  twenty-second  Chapter  of  the  boot 
of  Genesis. 

William  Allen  White— There  she 
stands — this  Kansas  of  ours — a  robust, 
hard  working,  wholesome  old  girl,  in  her 
middle  fifties. 

Congressman  Sherwood— Instead  of 
increasing  our  standing  army,  already  cost- 
ing the  taxpavers  .$100,000,000  a  year,  I 
favor   reducing  it  one-half  to  50,000  men. 
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InsMvance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


FOR  THE  AVERAGE  MAN 
What  is  the  best  thing-  in  life  insur- 
ance for  the  average  man?  In  effect, 
this  is  the  question  propounded  by 
readers  hundreds  of  times  a  year.  De- 
fine the  average  man.  He  w^ould  be  in 
early  middle  age — not  beyond  45.  He 
would  be  a  w^age-earner,  say  from  $15 
a  week  to  $2,000  a  year.  He  would  have 
family  responsibilities  heavy  enough  to 
absorb  nearly  all  his  income.  Now, 
what  is  the  answer  to  the  question? 
The  most  serviceable  form  of  life  in- 
surance for  that  man  is  the  one  com- 
monly called  the  Ordinary  Life  plan, 
because  it  alfords  him  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection  under  a  full  re- 
serve policy  for  the  smallest  amount  of 
premium.  To  make  it  complete  the  an- 
nual dividends  should  be  left  with  the 
company  to  increase  the  amount  pay- 
able at  death.  If  in  the  course  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  need  for  the 
protection  has  ceased,  the  policy  may 
be  surrendered  for  its  cash  value;  or 
it  may  be  continued  to  accumulate  ad- 
ditional reserves  which,  later,  can  be 
converted  into  an  annuity  in  old  age. 
Helpless  old  age  is  worse  than  death. 


J.  R.  H.,  Columbia  City.  Ind.— The 
tweiit.v-year  endowment  policy  alluded  to 
is  probably  non-participating  at  $42.25  per 
$1000,  a  figure  slightly  higlier  than  the 
same  i)olicy  in  the  Travelers,  Metroi)olitan 
and  other  old  companies.  The  com[)any  you 
mention  is  sound  and  well  managed.  As  the 
coupon  policy  grants  more  protection  for 
the  money  and  lias  endowment  features  I 
regard  it  as  better  than  the  endowment. 

C.   E.    C,    Boulder,    Colo Until    I    .see 

the  annual  financial  report  of  Decem- 
ber 31  last.  I  cannot  form  a  judgment  of 
the  Southern  Surety.  That  company  was 
merged  with  the  Southwestern  Surety  of 
Denison,  Oklalioma.  several  mouths  ago. 
In  1014  the  business  of  the  Southern 
yielded  fair  results,  but  during  the  four 
years  previous  to  that  time  its  underwrit- 
ing was  very  unprofitable. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  L.,  Harvey,  N.  D. — The 
Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen  is  a  fr;i- 
ternal  order  writing  life  insurance  on  the 
a.ssessmeiit  plan.  It  accumuhites  a  reserve, 
but,  as  tiie  latter  is  not  scientifically  calcu- 
lated, it  is  more  than  probable  that  there 
will  bo  trouble  wlien  the  membership  ages. 
I  cannot  recommend  it.  The  National 
Casualty  is  eleven  years  old  as  a  stock 
company.  Most  of  its  business  is  on  the 
'•industrial"  plan.  The  company  is  of  aver- 
ago  merit. 

H.  Z.  B.,  Berkeley,  Calif.— The  only  in- 
formation I  have  on  the  Wabash  American 
Fire  Insurance  (\>mpany  dates  back  to  the 
middk>  of  last  year  and  is  to  the  etlVct  that 
a  number  of  reputable  business  men  of 
Waba.sh,  Ind.,  are  engaged  in  organizing 
It  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  a  like 
amount  of  surplus.  This  indicates  a  sale 
price  ^for  the  sto<-k  of  not  less  than  two  for 
one.  The  fire  insurance  business  is  i)eril- 
0U3  for  small  new  companies.  I  should  re- 
Kard  an  investment  in  their  stocks  as  in- 
judicious. 


l^e  Qualifications  of 

a  Competent  Trustee 


INTEGRITY,  responsibility,  good 
judgment  regarding  investments, 
knowledge  of  the  ]a\v  respecting 
trusteeship,  executive  ability — and 
all  of  these  sustained  without  inter- 
ruption— are  necessary  under  mod- 
ern conditions  before  a  trustee  can 
be  considered  wholly  competent. 

No  individual  can  possess  all  of 
these  essential  qualifications.  He 
may  have  integrity,  responsibility, 
good  judgment,  knowledge  and 
executive  ability,  yet  he  lacks  the 
continuous  existence  which  assures 
that  uninterrupted  management  so 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  an  estate. 


j^EJSlf't''       


^■■-^\'\-ISrr-lil,'        II,.;.,  ^-^.^     .      . 


The  Bankers  Trust  Company  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations  of  a   competent    trustee, 

including  assuredexistencethrough-      ^f ''Is^i^^- '^^^  i^'s-': 
out   generations    of   beneficiaries.         m  a-^^^^ -^^ 'f,* ar     i:  ■ 
The  Company  will  afford  complete 
protection  to  your  estate, if  appointed 
executor  and  trustee  under  your  will. 

A  fact  not  generally  understood  is 
that  the  highly  specialized  and  com- 
petent service  rendered  by  this 
Company  costs  no  more  than  the 
uncertain  service  of  an  individual 
trustee. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  will  be  glad 
to  confer  with  you,  or  to  send  you  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  very  important 
matter  or  in  regard  to  any  trust  or 
banking  matters  you  may  have  in  mind. 


Bankers   Trust  company 

16  Wall  Street  New  York 


Resources  over  $250,000,000 


lli^ 


Bankers  Trust  Company's  Building       = 


19  16 

ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

ATLANTIC    BUILDING.  51   WALL    STREET.    NEW   YORK 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 

Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  N'cw  York  in  1842,  was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  -Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  re- 
paid with  a   bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration   of  two  years. 

During    its   existence    the    company    has    Insured   property   to  the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received    premiums    thereon    to    the    extent    of 2S7. 324.890.99 

Paid    losses    during    that    period 143,S20,S74.99 

Issued    certificates    of    profits    to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of   which    there    have    been    redeemed - S3. 811. 450. 00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    present    time 6,989.660.00 

Interest    paid   on   certificates   amounts   to C3,O0O.JC3.8,t 

On  December  31.    1914,   the   assets  of  the   company    amonnted     to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  tlie  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums  terminated   during   the  year,   thereby    reducing    the    cost    of    Insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered  to 
be   redet>med,   in   accordance  with   the  charter. 

A.   A.   Ra.VEN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
CORNELIUS    ELDERT.    Pres.  CHARLES  E.    FAY.   2d   Tlce-Prcs. 

WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS,    Vlce-Pres.  G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 
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THERE  seems  now  some  prospect 
that  all  parties  may  get  together 
upon  the  Ezekiel  platform  next 
election.  Roosevelt,  Wilson  and  Bryan, 
the  holding  opinions  on  the  question  of 
preparedness  which,  without  exaggera- 
tion, might  be  called  antagonistic,  have 
nevertheless  recently  exprest  their  ap- 
proval of  the  view  of  the  matter  given 
by  Ezekiel  in  Chapter  xxxiii,  verses 
2  to  6,  of  his  well  known,  tho  too  little 
read,  work  on  political  economy  and 
international  relations: 

Son  of  man,  speak  to  the  children  of 
thy  people,  and  say  unto  them.  When  I 
bring  the  sword  upon  a  land,  if  the  people 
of  the  land  take  a  man  of  their  coasts,  and 
set  him   for   their  watchman ; 

If  when  he  seeth  the  sword  come  upon 
the  land,  he  blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn 
the  people ; 

Then  whosoever  heareth  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  taketh  not  warning ;  if 
the  sword  come,  and  take  him  away,  his 
blood   shall  be  upon   his  own   head. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
took  not  warning ;  his  blood  shall  be  upon 
him.  But  he  that  taketh  warning  shall  de- 
liver his  soul. 

But  if  the  watchman  see  the  sword 
come,  and  blow  not  the  trumpet,  and  the 
people  be  not  warned ;  if  the  sword  come, 
and  take  any  person  from  among  them, 
he  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his 
blood  will  I  require  at  the  watchman's 
hand. 

First,  Mr.  Roosevelt  quoted  this  pas- 
sage with  approval  in  the  MeAropolitan 
Magazine  for  August.  Ngxt  by  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  or  a  natural  post  in- 
cidence, Mr.  Wilson  put  it  into  a  pub- 
lished letter  as  his  own  view.  Then  Mr. 
Bryan,  not  to  be  left  behind  in  any 
moral  movement,  added  his  endorse- 
ment to  the  passage,  but  called  atten- 
tion to  the  point  that  the  people  were 
not  to  take  up  the  sword  until  the 
enemy  hove  in  sight. 

And  then  The  New  Republic,  repre- 
senting a  more  radical  viewpoint  than 
any  of  those  named  above,  spoke  up 
for  Ezekiel  commending  especially: 

Son  of  man,  prophesy  against  the  shep- 
herds of  Israel,  prophesy,  and  say  unto 
them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Ood  unto  the 
shepherds ;  Woe  be  to  the  shepherds  of 
Israel  that  do  feed  themselves ;  Should  not 
the   shepherds   feed   the  flocks? 

Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  you  with 
the  wool,  ye  kill  them  that  are  fed :  but 
ye  feed  not  the  flock. 

The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened, 
neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was 
sick,  neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  neither  have  ye  brought  again 
that  which  was  driven  away,  neither  have 
ye  sought  that  which  was  lost ;  but  with 
force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them. 

And  they  have  scattered,  because  there 
is  no  shepherd :  and  they  became  meat  to 


all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  when  they  were 
scattered. 

My  sheep  wandered  thru  all  the  moun- 
tains, and  upon  every  high  hill :  yea,  my 
flock  was  scattered  upon  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek 
after   them. 

This  surprizing  unanimity  of  diverse 
minds  suggests  that  the  campaign  of 
1916  might  be  simplified  by  all  parties 
adopting  the  book  of  Ezekiel  as  a  plat- 
form, tho  each  of  course  would  be  free 
to  pick  from  it  such  passages  as  it 
chose  to  emphasize  and  ignore  the  rest. 

Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
document  more  timely,  more  compre- 
hensive or  more  outspoken  in  its  de- 
nunciation of  current  abuses  in  our 
political,  financial  and  social  system. 
In  fact,  its  language  would  probably 
have  to  be  toned  dovm  a  bit  to  avoid 
interference  by  the  postal  authorities 
and  police.  For  instance,  a  soap-box 
orator  in  New  Jersey  would  be  apt  to 
get  into  trouble  with  the  authorities  if 
he  uttere(i  such  -revolutionary  senti- 
ments as  "Exalt  him  that  is  low  and 
abase  him  that  is  high  (xxi,  27).  I 
will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn."  The 
Society  of  Moral  and  Social  Prophylax- 
is, while  it  would  heartily  approve  of 
Ezekiel's  stand  on  this  question,  would 
hardly  venture  to  discuss  it  so  frankly. 
In  fact,  even  the  socialists  would  be 
shocked  at  some  of  the  thipgs  he  says 
about  the  luxury  of  the  capitalist  class 
and  the  oppression  of  the  poor. 

It  must  be  confest  that  Ezekiel  is 
an  extremist  and  altogether  too  radical 
in  some  of  his  reforms.  Nobody  but 
the  Mennonites  and  Dukhobors  could 
approve  of  his  absolute  condemnation 
of  taking  interest  on  money  loans,  and 
even  they  would  hesitate  to  make  cap- 
ital punishment  the  penalty  for  the 
crime,  as  he  does.  For,  mind  you,  when 
he  says  "he  that  hath  not  given  forth 
upon  usury  neither  taken  any  increase" 
(xviii,  8),  he  means  not  merely  those 
wicked  people  who  get  twelve  per  cent 
on  their  investments,  but  those  of  us 
who  are  content  with  four  per  cent  in 
the  savings  bank.  Blessed  are  they  who 
have  their  money  in  the  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  for  they  are  living  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Bible. 

But,  a's  I  say,  such  objectionable 
passages  can  be  eliminated  or  quietly 
ignored  in  the  ordinary  way.  All  plat- 
forms as  well  as  all  creeds  contain 
some  things  which  have  to  be  subordi- 
nated at  times.  Ezekiel  contains  so 
much  that  each  one  of  us  can  approve 
that  we  can  afford  to  overlook,  such 
passages  as  we  do  not  quite  understand 
or  do  not  wish  to.  The  militarists  can 
quote  vi,  25,  "They  shall  seek  peace 
and  there  shall  be  none,"  or  xi,  8,  "Ye 
have  feared  the  sword  and  I  will  bring 
the  sword  upon  you,  saith  the  Lord 
God."  The  pacifists  can  retort  with 
other  passages  from  the  same  chapter: 
"Ye  shall  fall  by  the  sword 
for  ye  have  not  walked  in  my  statutes 
but  done  after  the  manner  of 
the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you." 
The  opposition  to  La  Follette  on  ac- 
count of  the  seamen's  act  is  voiced  in: 

All  that  handle  the  oar,  the  mariners, 
and  all  the  pilots  of  the  sea,  shall  come 
down  from  their  ships,  they  shall  stand 
upon  the  land,  and  shall  cause  their  voice 


to    be    heard    against    thee    and    shall    cry 
bitterly. 

The  impression  produced  by  our  pol- 
icy in  the  Philippines  is  referred  to  in: 
"All  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  shall 
be  astonished  at  thee."  The  immigra- 
tion question  is  touched  upon  in  many 
passages,  such  as  "I  will  take  you  from 
among  the  heathen  and  gather  you  out 
of  all  countries,"  and: 

As  they  gather  silver  and  brass  and  iron 
and  lead  and  tin  into  the  midst  of  the  fur- 
nace to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  to  melt  it; 
so  will  I  gather  you  in  mine  anger  and  in 
my  fury  and  I  wUl  leave  you  there  and 
melt  you. 

Ezekiel  would  be  the  first  political 
platform  to  give  proper  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  great  West.  The 
Bible  is  a  product  of  the  arid  region 
and  only  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
arid  region  can  appreciate  either  its 
symbolism  or  its  doctrine.  Ezekiel  un- 
derstood as  our  eastern  politicians  do 
not,  the  importance  of  irrigation  to  na- 
tional prosperity.  Comparing  the  Assy- 
rian to  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  he  says: 

The  waters  made  him  great,  the  deep 
set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  run- 
ning round  about  bis  plants,  and  sent  her 
little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field. 

On  forest  conservation  Ezekial 
comes  out  strong:  "So  they  shall  take 
no  wood  out  of  the  field,  neither  cut 
down  any  out  of  the  forests." 

The  question  of  the  open  range, 
which  has  cost  this  country  millions  of 
dollars  and  many  lives,  is  yet  unsettled 
and  no  party  has  dared  tackle  it.  But 
Ezekiel  points  out  the  only  way  of 
stopping  the  cattle  and  sheep  wars  that 
are  ruining  our  public  lands: 

Behold,  I  judge  between  cattle  and 
cattle,  between  the  rams  and  the  he  goats. 
Seemeth  it  a  small  thing  unto  you  to  have 
eaten  up  the  good  pasture,  but  ye  must 
tread  down  with  your  feet  the  residue  of 
your  pastures?  and  to  have  drunk  of  the 
deep  waters,  but  ye  must  foul  the  residue 
with  your  feet? 

It  does  "seem  a  small  thing"  to  the 
statesmen  at  Washington  but  not  to 
the  people  of  the  West. 

I  fail  to  find  in  Ezekiel  any  reference 
to  the  tariff,  the  short  ballot,  woman 
suffrage  and  some  other  questions  of 
the  day,  but  doubtless  a  more  thoro 
student  or  one  familiar  with  the  He- 
brew could  do  so.  1  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  feminine  fashions  of  the 
day  to  know  what  effect  the  following 
clause  in  the  platform  would  have  upon 
its  changes  in  the  suffrage  states: 

Wo  to  the  women  that  sew  pillows  to  all 
armholes  and  make  kerchiefs  on  the  head 
of  every   stature  to  hunt  souls. 

Of  course  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  run 
upon  a  platform  which  contained, 
xliv,  22,  "Neither  shall  they  take  for 
their  wives  a  widow." 

It  is  expected  that  every  platform 
should  contain  some  spread-eagleism, 
but  here  again  Ezekiel  is  adequate,  for 
his  "riddle"  in  Chapter  xvii  would  be 
easily  guessed  by  any  true  American. 
I  have  space  to  quote  only  the  opening: 

A  great  eagle  with  great  wings,  long- 
winged,  full  of  feathers,  which  had  divers 
colors,  came  unto  Lebanon,  and  took  the 
highest  branch  of  the  cedar ;  he  cropped 
off  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  and  carried 
it  into  a  land  of  traffic;  he  set  it  in  a 
city  of  merchants. 
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AN      OPEN      FIRE 

These  logs  with   drama   and  with   dreams 
are   rife, 
For  all  their  golden  Summers  and  green 
Springs 
Thru  leaf  and  root  they  suck'd  the  forest's 
life, 
Drank  in  its  secret,  deep,  essential  things. 
Its  midwood  moods,  its  mystic  runes. 
Its    breathing    bushes    stirred    of    faery 
wings, 
Its  August  nights  and  April  noons : 
The  garnered  fervors  of  forgotten  .Tunes 
Flare  forth  again  and  waste  away  ; 
And  in  the  sap  that  leaps  and  sings 
We    hear    again    the    chant    the    cricket 
flings 
Across  the  hawthorn-scented  dusks  of  May. 
— From  Dreams  and  Dimt,  6y  Don  Mar- 
quis, Harpers. 
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Out  where  the  handclasp's  a  little  stronger. 
Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer, 

That's  where  the  West  begins, 
Out  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter, 
Where    the    snows    that    fall    are    a    trifle 

whiter, 
Where   the   bonds  of  home   are   a  wee   bit 
tighter, 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer. 
Out  where  friendship's  a  little  truer. 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 
Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing. 
Where  there's  laughter  in  every  streamlet 

flowing, 
Where  there's  more  of  reaping  and  less  of 
sowing. 
That's  where  the  West  begins, 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making. 
Where  fewer  hearts  in  despair  are  aching. 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 
Where  there's  more  of  singing  and  less  of 

sighing, 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of 

buying, 
And    a    man    makes    friends    without    half 

trying — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

— From    the   Aiiicrican   Bar  Association 
Journal. 


REMARKABLE   REMARKS 

John  Ke.ndbick  Bangs — War  is  shell. 
Jerome   K.   Jerome — "Never   again"   is 
fools'  talk. 

GuGLiELMO  Marconi — The  Zeppelins 
are  of  no  military  value. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria Every 

day  the  English  push  decreases. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff — Wars  will  never 
cease  as  long  as  customs  houses  exist. 

Joseph  H.  Choate — This  is  the  best 
year  I  have  ever  known  for  raising  money. 

Harry  Kemp,  Poet — The  Government 
should  institute  honeymoon  colonies. 

Yuan  Sui-Kai — My  patriotism  is  not 
a  whit  less  than  any  other  man's. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood — The  volunteer 
system  has  absolutely  failed  us  in  every 
war. 

Senator  John  Sharp  Williams — The 
gentlest  woman  when  aroused  is  a  fiendish 
thing. 

Winifred  S.  Stoner — My  children 
are  taught  that  a  cow  is  a  cow  and  not  a 
"moo-moo." 

Theodore  Roosevelt — The  poltroon  and 
professional  pacifist  are  out  of  place  in  a 
democracy. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  —  Methinks 
there  is  no  greater  work  in  life  than  mak- 
ing beauty. 

J.  D.  Rockefeller.  .Jr. — Combinations 
of  capital  are  sometimes  conducted  in  an 
unworthy  manner. 

Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.— Of  the  fifty 
girls  who  marry  from  my  chorus  each  year 
thirty  have  dimples. 

The  Infanta  Eulalia — King  Haakon 
is  the  only  ruler  in  Europe  at  present  se- 
cure in  his  people's  affections. 

WooDROw  Wilson — I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  what  is  going  to  happen  when 
the  war  is  over  and  neither  do  you. 

Premieb  Okuma — There  will  be  no  more 
free  space  left  on  the  earth  after  about 
300  years  for  human  beings  to  settle. 

Ed.  Howe — Sometimes  I  wonder  that 
the  people  do  not  form  a  great  mob  and 
burn  Washington,  D.  C. 

Booth  Tarkington — Seventeen  needs 
only  some  paper  lanterns,  a  fiddle,  and  a 
pretty  girl — and  Versailles  is  all  there. 

Congressman  London — There  was  a 
time  when  the  saloon  was  the  only  univer- 
sity and  inspiration  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

ViCE-CoNSUL  Barrett — There  were  ex- 
ported from  Shanghai  during  the  past 
three  months  of  last  year  410,760  dozen 
Chinese  eggs. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt — The  holding  of 
New  York  City  for  ransom  would  pay 
many  times  over  the  cost  of  any  war 
against  us. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes — The  permanent 
defeat  of  American  jingoism  would  be  a 
surer  guarantee  of  peace  than  the  victory 
of  Preparedness. 

Congressman  Cyclone  Davis — This 
week  I  pulled  off  a  silken  muffler  that  cost 
me  $1.50  and  put  on  a  15  cent  collar  and 
became  a  national  sensation. 

Senator  Norris — This  elaborate  plan 
for  preparedness  will  not  only  make  many 
millionaires,  but  it  will  make  billionaires 
of  many  present  millionaires. 

Senator  Cummings— Somewhere  be- 
tween the  armed  camp  of  William  of  Ger- 
many and  the.  open  d(n'eoote  of  William  of 
Nebraska  there  must  be  an  honorable  abid- 
ing place  for  a  great  nation  which  is  pre- 
pared to  head  the  world  toward  peace. 

Henry  James — Strange  withal  some  of 
the  turns  of  tho  whirligig  of  time ;  the 
priceless  structure  came  down  to  the  sound 
of  lamentation,  not  to  say  of  execration, 
and  of  the  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  went  ui> 
again  before  cold  and  disbelieving,  quite 
despairing  eyes;  in  spite  of  which  history 
appears  to  have  decided  once  more  to  cher- 
ish it  and  give  a  new  consecration. 
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111  thi5  age  of  spQClaiiLation,  few  peopfo  can  do 
three  things  vVed.  The  Qorhani  Triumv^iratc,  hovVev^cr, 
ave  branches  of  (he  samo,  tree.  Ttie  parent  stem  h 
Artitlce  in  Precious  Metals.  Qortioni  Stct^ting  Silv^er- 
ware  flourished  fii'st.  Ne^t  came  9orham  Plated  Wore. 
Third,  came  Qorhom  goldWarc. 

Born  in  the  same  soil,  nurtured  by  the  same  expe- 
rience, sunned  by  the  same  art,  tended  by  the  same 
hands,  each  m  its  particular  field  attests  and  sus- 
tains the  lite-long  leadership  of  9orhain  for  integri- 
ty of  manufacture  and  originality  of  design. 

^orham  Sterlithg  SihWWare-  a  Natne  and 

(^[51®  ^^^       ^^vA\  are  inseparable 
stV^mo    and  intcrchatigeabic  terms! 

yor/iam  P/ate(mhre-^Qcm\[<l  shoWn  by 
US.  9oVcrnnicnt  assay  to  lead  for 
the  thickness  of  its  sliVer  plating. 
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E     P 


^orham  QoIdWaro-m\sk<i  a  richer  medi- 
^       uiii  in  W'hicli  to  express  and  e.^ploit 


the  fertility  of  ^orliam  design. 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  JEWELERS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

SILVERSMITHS  a/id  GOLDSMITHS 

NEW  YORK 

Works  ~  Prov^ide  nee  and  NeW  York 
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A  GREAT  AND  COURAGEOUS  APPOINTMENT 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  done  a  great  and 
courageous  thing  in  sending  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  because  Mr.  Brandeis  is  ideally 
equipt  in  learning,  statesmanship  and  character  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  that  exalted  office. 

It  is  a  courageous  thing  because  Mr.  Brandeis  has 
Incurred  powerful  enemies  while  defending  the  people's 


rights,  and  a  political  storm  is  bound  to  brew  at  a  time 
when  the  President  needs  every  atom  of  support  he  can 
get  from  both  friend  and  foe. 

Let  the  Senate  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  able  great-hearted  and  just  Jew.  He  will 
add  strength  to  the  court,  especially  when  those  mo- 
mentous questions  of  social  justice  come  before  it  that 
from  now  on  seem  destined  to  challenge  with  increasing 
insistence  its  august  arbitrament. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  ENGLAND  ? 


THE  question  of  the  British  blockade  of  Germany — 
which  is  not  a  blockade — is  a  puzzling  one.  It  puz- 
zles the  British  Government,  it  puzzles  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, it  puzzles  the  American  Government.  No  won- 
der it  puzzles  the  rest  of  us.  The  question  seems  to  be. 
When  is  a  blockade  not  a  blockade?  With  the  further 
complication.  When  it  isn't,  can  it  behave  as  if  it  were? 

The  House  of  Commons,  following  the  counsel  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  has  refused  to  declare  a  formal  blockade 
of  German  ports.  But  the  actual  difference  that  such  an 
action  would  make  in  the  operations  of  British  naval 
vessels  against  shipments  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  seems  negligible.  England  could  hardly  do  more 
under  a  formal  blockade  than  it  is  actually  doing  under 
the  famous  Orders  in  Council.  So  the  proposal  to  change 
the  form  without  increasing  the  substance  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  important  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be. 

What  are  the  merits  of  the  British  endeavor  to  stifle 
trade  with  Germany?  Let  us  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
case. 

The  British  plan,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  a  year,  is  to  prevent  any  goods  whatever  from 
reaching  Germany  from  the  outside  world,  and  equally 
to  prevent  any  German  goods  from  going  to  the  out- 
side world.  This  plan  is  carried  out  not  only  by  stopping 
all  ships  bound  into  and  out  of  German  ports,  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  their  cargoes,  but  also  by  stopping 
upon  the  seas  all  shipments  of  goods  thru  neutral  coun- 
tries believed  to  have  originated  in  Germany  or  to  be 
destined  to  Germany. 

Let  us  make  the  plan  concrete.  If  a  ship  from  New 
York  carrying  any  kind  of  a  cargo  whatever  enters  the 
English  Channel  bound  for  a  German  port,  it  is  captured 
by  a  British  vessel,  taken  into  port,  and  its  cargo  seized. 
Similarly,  if  a  ship  were  destined  for  a  Dutch,  a  Dan- 
ish, a  Swedish  or  a  Norwegian  port,  it  would  be  halted 
and  taken  into  port.  If  then,  upon  investigation,  the 
British  authorities  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  goods 
in  the  ship's  cargo  were  destined  for  Germany,  they 
would  be  seized  just  as  tho  they  were  actually  going 
to  a  German  port. 


The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
cargo  of  a  ship  bound  to  New  York  either  from  a  Ger- 
man port  or  from  the  port  of  a  neutral  country  adjacent 
to  Germany. 

In  one  respect  this  is  like  the  usual  blockade;  in  one 
respect  it  is  unlike  it.  If  England  had  established  a 
formal  blockade,  its  procedure  in  regard  to  ships  actu- 
ally bound  into  or  out  of  German  ports  would  be  per- 
fectly regular.  Tho  even  then,  in  order  to  make  the  pro- 
cedure exactly  in  order,  England  would  be  obliged  to 
establish  an  efficient  blockade  in  the  Baltic,  to  prevent 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  for  a 
blockade  to  be  binding  must  apply  equally  to  all  neutral 
countries. 

This  procedure  is  unlike  the  usual  blockade  in  that 
England  assumes  the  right  to  stop  shipments  to  and 
from  neutral  countries  which  it  believes  to  be  intended 
for  Germany,  or  to  have  originated  in  Germany.  This 
involves  an  extension  of  the  doctrines  of  "continuous 
voyage"  maintained  by  the  United  States  during  the 
Civil  War.  But  this  extension  is  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  interpretation  of  this  doctrine  made  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  much-quoted  "Matamoras" 
cases. 

Great  Britain  naturally  denies  the  validity  of  the 
"Matamoras"  decision,  for  it  is  the  time-honored  custom 
of  belligerents  to  interpret  the  matter  of  neutral  rights 
to  suit  their  own  purposes.  In  this  denial  the  British 
have  a  good  deal  of  reason  upon  their  side,  tho  it  would 
take  more  space  than  is  now  available  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings. 

Great  Britain,  however,  has  definitely  refused  to  de- 
clare a  formal  blockade.  What,  then,  is  the  British  case? 
It  has  two  branches. 

England  has  claimed  and  exercized  the  right  to  cut 
off  food  shipments  to  Germany  because  in  January  last 
the  German  Government  issued  a  decree  confiscating 
all  the  grain  and  flour  in  the  empire.  These  articles 
thereupon,  according  to  the  British  view,  became  legit- 
imate subjects  of  seizure  by  the  British  na\T,  since  con- 
ditional  contraband,  which   includes   foodstuffs  by  the 
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law  of  nations,  is  seizable  when  destined  for  the  govern- 
ment or  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  matters  noth- 
ing, say  the  British,  that  Germany  promptly  altered  its 
decree  so  that  imported  foodstuffs  were  exempted  from 
confiscation,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  pretended  ex- 
emption was  not  made  in  good  faith  nor  actually  car- 
ried out.  It  is  further  urged  that  under  the  conditions 
of  modern  warfare,  in  a  country  like  Germany,  which 
put  an  entire  people  under  arms,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  the  distinction  between  food  intended  for  the 
armed  forces  of  a  nation  and  food  intended  for  its  civil 
population.  Under  such  conditions  foodstuffs  tend  by 
the  very  logic  of  events  to  assume  the  status  of  absolute 
contraband.  So  much,  then,  for  the  British  right  to  cut 
off  food  supplies  from  Germany. 

As  to  other  goods,  the  matter  stands  on  a  different 
basis.  The  British  order  in  council  decreeing  the  stop- 
page of  all  goods  going  into  or  coming  out  from  Ger- 
many was  adopted  in  retaliation  for  the  famous  Ger- 
man war  zone  proclamation  of  February,  19J.5.  This 
proclamation,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  sub- 
sequent actual  practise  of  German  submarines, 
was  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  and  the  British  had  no  alternative 
save  that  of  opposing  it  by  any  means  in  their  power. 
They  resorted  to  retaliation  or  reprisal,  under  the  rec- 
ognized procedure  of  nations,  best  described  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Santa  Cruz  case  quoted  with 
approval  by  Wheaton  in  his  "Elements  of  International 
Law."  Nations  at  war  have  the  right  to  rely  upon  re- 
ceiving reciprocal  justice.  What  if  this  reliance  should 
be  disappointed?  "Redress  must  then  be  sought  from 
retaliation,  which,  in  the  disputes  of  independent  states, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  vindictive  retaliation,  but  as 
the  just  and  equal  measure  of  civil  retribution.  This 
will  be  their  ultimate  security,  and  it  is  a  security  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  trust." 

The  only  difficulty  with  accepting  this  British  justi- 
fication of  its  program  of  stifling  German  trade  is  that 
Germany  contends  that  its  war  zone  decree  was  in  fact 
a  measure  of  reprisal  for  previous  illegal  acts  of  the 
enemy,  especially  for  the  determination  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  starve  the  German  people. 

The  whole  matter  is  as  puzzling  as  it  can  be.  Diplo- 
mats, experts,  international  lawyers  find  it  hard  to  get 
the  matter  straight  in  their  own  minds.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  American  people  have  not  found  the  way  to 
apportion  the  right  and  wrong  with  unerring  judgment. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  The  majority  of  the 
American  people  will  not  view  with  an  equal  mind  the 
act  of  cutting  off  the  outside  supplies  of  a  nation  and 
the  act  of  killing  non-combatant  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  cold  blood.  Murder  is  murder,  while  blockade, 
however  irregular  and  however  unjustified  in  its  sever- 
ity, is  quite  another  thing. 

What,  in  the  face  of  such  a  puzzling  situation,  should 
the  United  States  do?  Three  courses  are  open  to  us: 

We  could  no  nothing.  But  that,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared definitely  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  the  Allies, 
would  be  supinely  to  accept  a  view  of  the  respective 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  that  is  by  no 
means  established  in  international  law  and  that  cava- 
lierly subjects  neutral  property  rights  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  dominant  maritime  power. 

We  could  resent  the  British  program  with  a  definite- 


ness  and  a  peremptoriness  that  might  find  its  logical 
outcome  in  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers.  But  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
should  go  to  war  for  a  mere  depredation  upon  property 
rights.  It  would  be  fantastic  if  the  United  States  were 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  money  payment  for  American  lives 
wantonly  taken  upon  the  sea  and  appeal  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war  on  behalf  of  American  property.  In  addi- 
tion, the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  so  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Allied  cause 
that  a  junction  with  the  enemies  of  that  cause  is  un- 
thinkable. 

We  can  protest  strongly  and  with  weighty  logic 
against  the  invasion  by  Great  Britain  of  the  rights  of 
American  shippers  upon  the  high  seas,  we  can  hold 
England  to  a  strict  accountability  for  every  damage 
done  to  American  property  rights  thru  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  its  naval  forces,  and  when  the  war  is  over  we 
can  press  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  demands  and  claims 
in  a  court  of  the  nations. 

From  the  puzzling  situation  in  which  our  country 
finds  itself  because  of  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  war 
upon  the  sea,  there  is  no  thoroly  good  way  out.  The 
third  alternative  which  we  have  considered  seems  to 
have  fewer  disadvantages  and  to  be  on  the  whole  in  bet- 
ter accord  with  the  spirit  and  convictions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  any  other. 


THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS 

WHAT  is  called  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work 
in  Latin  America  holds  this  month  a  ten  days' 
session  in  Panama  and  will  then  continue  in  a  series  of 
sectional  meetings  in  the  principal  cities  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  It  was  first  entitled 
the  Latin-America  Missionary  Conference,  and  under 
this  name,  which  fairly  gave  its  purpose,  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  it  by  a  strong  committee  of  twenty 
or  more  missionary  societies  engaged  in  the  work  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Patagonia;  but  opposition  from 
Catholic  and  High  Church  Episcopalian  sources  led  to 
the  change  of  the  title,  dropping  the  word  "Missionary," 
but  the  thing  remains  the  same,  for  a  missionary  con- 
ference it  is,  whatever  it  may  be  called.  It  will  be  at- 
tended and  conducted  by  delegates  and  missionaries  of 
all  Protestant  missionary  societies  at  work  in  the  Cath- 
olic countries  of  America. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  this  Congress  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  intended  as  an  attack  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  show  that  there  is 
room  for  evangelical  w^ork  among  the  millions  of  Latin 
America  who  have  no  religion  whatever.  They  tell  us, 
and  doubtless  truly,  that  the  bulk  of  the  intelligent  and 
educated  people  of  those  countries  are  not  believers  in 
Christianity  as  they  know  it.  This  is  true  of  the  forty 
thousand  young  men  in  the  universities  of  South  Amer- 
ica. In  nearly  every  one  of  its  countries  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  regard  themselves  as  persecuted  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  condition  religiously  is  worse  than  it  is  in 
any  country  in  Europe  and  the  mass  of  ignorance  is  ap- 
palling. While  the  rich  are  traveled  and  educated,  there 
is  not  one  country  in  which  half  the  people  can  read  and 
write. 

Modern  missions  mean  education  as  well  as  religion, 
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and  there  is  deplorable  need  for  both  in  Latin  America. 
South  America  is  really  the  great  undiscovered  country. 
There  is  room  for  all  the  Christian  work  which  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  can  do.  We  rejoice  when  in 
our  predominantly  Protestant  States  or  in  Protestant 
Scotland  Catholics  do  active  mission  work.  The  field  is 
the  world,  and  the  purest  truth  will  win  in  the  end,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  zeal  of  the  thousand  delegates 
who  will  visit  Panama  and  then  spread  over  all  Latin 
America  will  spur  the  older  church  to  better  work. 

There  is  need  of  rivalry  in  doing  good.  We  give  all 
welcome  to  Christians  of  whatever  name  who  are  cast- 
ing out  the  devils  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  im- 
morality; and  even  if  they  do  not  follow  with  us,  we 
say  with  the  Master,  Forbid  them  not. 


JOURNALISM  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

THO  this  be  a  machine-made  war  the  frolic  spirit  of 
the  soldier  cannot  be  altogether  extinguished,  but 
manifests  itself  in  new  forms.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  is  the  appearance  of  a  novel  kind  of  jour- 
nalism, the  leaflets  published,  or,  rather,  prepared,  by 
the  men  at  the  front.  The  curio  collectors  are  already 
after  sample  copies  of  these  very  limited  editions.  The 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris  has  specimens  of  more 
than  sixty  different  "periodicals"  of  this  kind,  and  a 
bibliography  of  them  has  been  published,  Tous  les  Jour- 
naux  du  Front,  by  Pierre  Albin. 

Many  of  them  are  merely  handwritten  or  typewritten 
broadsheets,  in  purple  ink,  appearing  wherever  a  group 
of  irrepressible  writers  and  artists  happen  to  find  them- 
selves together.  The  gelatine  pad  or  mimeograph  gives 
a  better  chance  for  pictorial  embellishment  and  strange 
typography  than  the  printing  press,  so  there  is  great 
variety  and  not  a  little  artistic  skill.  In  contents  they 
run  largely  to  verse,  personalities  and  local  "gags," 
often  unintelligible  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  soldier 
slang  of  that  particular  corps,  and  not  always  suitable 
for  translation.  Those  who  know  the  comic  papers  of 
the  boulevards  may  imagine  what  they  would  become 
when  translated  to  the  trenches.  But  among  the  editors 
and  contributors  appear  the  names  of  academicians  and 
others  well  known  in  art  and  letters,  and  probably  more 
than  one  piece  of  permanent  literature  will  be  found  in 
these  ephemerides. 

Their  names  alone  are  interesting  as  characteristic 
of  their  spirit.  La  Woevre  joyeuse  and  Le  Sourire  de 
de  I'Argonne  show  that  even  those  who  have  stood  the 
brunt  of  the  German  attack  on  the  eastern  front  in  the 
Woevre  and  Argonne  forests  may  still  be  joyful  and 
smile.  A  mon  Sac  (My  Knapsack),  La  Fusillade,  Le 
Troglodyte,  Le  Cri  de  Guerre  (The  War-Cry),  Le 
Clarion  territorial,  L'Indiscret,  Le  Marcheur  du  88^ 
(The  Hiker  of  the  88th),  L'Imberbe  grognard  (The 
Grumbling  Tenderfoot)  ;  so  the  list  runs.  The  Periscope 
is  such  a  good  name  that  some  permanent  periodical  is 
likely  to  adopt  it.  The  Autobus  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
commissary  conveyance  as  to  the  tough  meat  which  it 
brings.  For  Poilu,  French  slang  for  an  experienced  sol- 
dier, we  have  by  rare  good  luck  an  English  equivalent  in 
our  "roughneck."  There  are  half  a  dozen  Poilus  coming 
from  the  front;  such  as  Le  Poilu  grognard  (The  Grum- 
bling Roughneck),  Le  Terrible  poilu-torial,  and  Le  Ca- 
■nard  poilu  (The  Roughneck  Hoax),  Le  Poilu  enchaine, 


the  last  from  Clemenceau's  journal,  which  used  to  be 
L' Homme  libre  (Free  Man)  until  the  censor  supprest  it 
and  since  has  appeared  as  L'Homme  enchaine  (The 
Manacled  Man). 


THE  COLLEGES  IN  CONGRESS 

TN  England  the  leading  universities  are  represented 
A  directly  in  Parliament  by  members  elected  by  the 
alumni.  In  the  United  States  we  have  no  such  system, 
but,  nevertheless,  our  colleges — and  our  astonishingly 
large  number  of  them— get  represented  in  Congress. 
By  the  380  members  of  the  present  Senate  and  House 
who  report  collegiate  education,  173  different  institu- 
tions are  named.  No  college  would  have  more  than  two 
if  they  were  equally  distributed,  but  they  are  not.  The 
University  of  Michigan,  with  twenty-seven  of  its  grad- 
uates in  Congress,  still  holds  the  Washington  pennant 
which  it  wrested  from  Yale  some  years  ago.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  as  we  should  expect  under  a  Demo- 
cratic regime,  follows  next  with  twenty.  Then  come 
Harvard  19,  Yale  13,  Wisconsin  10,  Alabama  7,  Missis- 
sippi 7,  Missouri  7,  Minnesota  6,  Iowa  6  and  Georgia  6. 
The  fact  that  of  the  eleven  institutions  which  have  more 
than  five  representatives  in  Congress,  all  but  two  are 
state  universities,  shows  what  an  important  factor  in 
political  life  these  institutions  have  become.  It  is  equally 
interesting  to  observe  that  such  large  and  important 
universities  as  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell  and 
Princeton  have  only  three  of  their  men  in  Congress  and 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Stanford  none  at  all.  Twenty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  members  mention  no  institution  of 
higher  education  and  presumably  attended  none. 


CONSCRIPTION  AND  EUGENICS 

A  MAJOR  part  of' the  discussion  which  has  been 
going  on  in  England  over  conscription,  and  which, 
less  strenuously,  is  developing  in  this  country,  has  been 
a  thrashing  over  of  considerations  not  new  and  not  rela- 
tively significant,  certainly  not  fundamental.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  immediately  expedient  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  popular  government. 
Human  beings  are  prone  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  in 
thought  as  in  action;  and  they  therefore  rarely  get  be- 
yond the  urgent,  which  they  mistakenly  identify  with 
the  vital  or  the  profound. 

The  nearest  approach  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
a  more  searching  examination  of  the  relative  demerits 
of  conscription  and  a  volunteer  system,  has  been  offered 
by  those  who  have  insisted  upon  the  democratic  quality 
of  the  universal  service  plan.  It  treats  all  citizens  alike; 
it  eliminates  from  the  beginning  the  possibility  of  such 
charges  of  injustice  as  were  freely  made  when  the  na- 
tional Government  in  our  Civil  War  resorted  to  the 
draft,  and  poor  men  said  that  they  and  their  sons  were 
without  escape,  while  the  rich  man  and  his  sons  could 
pay  for  substitutes.  That  the  superb  solidarity  of  France 
at  the  present  hour,  contrasting  dramatically  with  the 
factional  struggle  in  Great  Britain,  is  largely  a  product 
of  the  fundamental  equality  and  justice  of  the  universal 
service  system,  is  contended  by  not  a  few  thoughtful 
students  of  the  problem. 

Yet  more  fundamental,  and  going  deeper  down  into 
the  scientific  realities  of  the  whole  matter,  is  a  consid- 
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eration  which  has  almost  been  overlooked,  but  which 
has  just  now  been  brought  to  public  attention  with  start- 
ling clearness  by  President  Charles  Alexander  Rich- 
mond of  Union  College,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
policy  of  offering  military  instruction  to  college  stu- 
dents. In  the  Civil  War  the  small  undergraduate  body 
of  Union  College  students  sent  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  men  into  the  army.  If  the  United  States  were  now 
to  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  power  and  our  young  college 
men  should  be  as  patriotic  as  they  were  half  a  century 
ago,  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  would  in- 
stantly offer  their  services.  At  the  present  moment  over 
nine  thousand  Oxford  men  and  more  than  ten  thousand 
Cambridge  men  are  actively  in  service  under  the  British 
colors.  More  than  ten  per  cent  of  those  who  have  gone 
forth  from  these  universities  since  the  war  began  al- 
ready have  fallen. 

Leaving  out  of  account,  for  the  moment,  the  question 
whether  college  and  university  men  include  a  higher 
percentage  of  superior  ability  than  can  be  found  in 
other  social  groups,  it  is  not  denied  that  on  the  whole 
they  include  a  far  higher  percentage  of  highly  trained 
men.  Not  speaking  of  the  so-called  literary  professions, 
they  include  the  physicists  and  chemists,  the  civil,  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineers,  the  biologists,  the 
surgeons  and  sanitarians,  upon  whose  intellectual  power 
and  skill  the  whole  structure  of  our  material  civilization 
depends. 

If,  now,  to  the  college  and  university  men  we  add  the 
volunteers  who  can  certainly  be  counted  upon  to  step 
forward  promptly  from  other  social  groups — business 
and  professional  men,  farmers,  and  skilled  mechanics,— 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  they  collectively  represent  the 
relatively  high  moral  qyalities,  the  relatively  high  in- 
telligence, the  relatively  high  physique,  of  a  nation's 
population.  And  these  are  the  men  that  are  cheerfully 
sent  forth  to  the  initial  slaughter,  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  while  strategists  and  corps  commanders  are 
experimentally  learning  their  job,  making  the  tragical 
mistakes  that  mark  the  earlier  stages  of  every  war. 
Meanwhile,  the  rejected  for  physical  unfitness,  the  slack- 
ers, the  unskilled  in  vast  numbers,  are  safe  at  home.  If 
at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  a  serious  war  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  unskilled  workers  of  the  population 
should  volunteer,  the  fact  would  be  hailed  as  an  ex- 
traordinary manifestation  of  profound  patriotism.  What 
a  showing!  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  selected  intel- 
lectuals, twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  unskilled!  This  is 
the  bed-rock  meaning  of  a  volunteer  system,  as  over 
against  universal  military  service,  which  makes  its 
demand  upon  all  grades  of  ability,  upon  all  social  ranks 
and  classes,  impartially.  The  idea  of  conscription  is  so 
repugnant  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  that  it  is  only  in 
such  vital  emergencies  as  our  Civil  War  or  the  Great 
War  in  Europe  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
resort  to  it.  But  this  serious  defect  of  the  volunteer 
system  must  be  frankly  recognized  and,  if  possible,  ob- 
viated. 

Surely  in  this  day  of  awakened  scientific  intelligence, 
when  even  great  bodies  of  our  citizens  who  make  no 
claim  to  technical  knowledge  or  judgment  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  eugenics  prob- 
lem, it  would  be  unpardonable  to  decide  upon  our  future 
policy  in  military  matters  without  full  recognition  and 
weighing  of  the  considerations  which  Dr.  Richmond  has 
thrust  upon  our  attention. 


A  CONTAGIOUS  SOCIAL    DISEASE 

THE  recent  lynching  in  Georgia  of  five  men,  who 
were  taken  from  jail  and  killed  with  much  the  same 
evidence  of  deliberation  and  cold-blooded  purpose  that 
marked  the  Leo  Frank  case,  gives  point  to  the  diagnosis 
by  an  important  Southern  organization  of  lynching  as 
"a  contagious  social  disease." 

The  movement  to  put  an  end  to  lynching  comes  from 
the  right  source.  It  comes  from  the  leading  universities 
of  the  Southern  states.  The  University  Commission  on 
Southern  Race  Questions  has  been  holding  its  sessions 
at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and  it  has  issued  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  lynching,  directed  primarily  to 
the  college  men  of  the  South.  The  commission  consists 
of  eleven  college  professors  representing  as  many 
Southern  states. 

It  is  true  that  lynching  is  not  confined  to  the  South- 
ern states,  nor  is  it  wholly  a  race  evil.  Whites  lynch 
whites  and  negroes  lynch  negroes,  but  this  only  proves 
it  to  be  a  contagious  social  disease  and  the  danger  is  in 
the  contagiousness.  The  address  does  not  attempt  to 
convince  any  one  that  lynching  is  a  crime.  The  colleges 
to  which  it  speaks  know  it  well  enough,  but  it  is  luke- 
warmness  and  timidity  on  the  part  of  educated  "good 
citizens"  which  makes  it  spread. 

One  of  the  bad  features  of  lynching,  says  this  ad- 
dress, is  that  it  quickly  becomes  a  habit  and  like  all  bad 
habits  deepens  and  widens  rapidly.  Formerly  lynchings 
were  mainly  incited  by  rape  and  murder,  but  the  habit 
has  spread  until  now  such  outrages  are  committed  for- 
much  less  serious  crimes,  and  even  those  are  lynched  who 
have  been  falsely  accused  and  finally  proved  innocent. 

We  have  received  again  from  Tuskegee  Institute  the 
record  of  the  lynchings  which  during  the  past  year  have 
disgraced  the  country.  During  the  year  just  closed  there 
have  been  sixty-nine.  Of  those  lynched  fifty-five  were 
negroes  and  fourteen  whites.  Last  year  we  were  pleased 
to  note  a  diminution  of  lynchings,  but  this  year  six  more 
negroes  and  eleven  more  whites  were  put  to  death  by 
mobs  than  in  1914,  showing  that  this  evil  recourse  to 
lawless  violence  manifests  less  discrimination  of  race  as 
time  goes  on. 

Three  women  were  among  the  victims  last  year.  In 
four  cases  it  was  later  proved  that  the  persons  lynched 
were  innocent.  Georgia  maintains  its  bad  preeminence, 
as  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  lynchings  occurred  in 
that  state.  Of  the  sixty-nine  lynchings  only  fifteen  per- 
sons were  charged  with  offenses  against  women.  Three 
men,  all  white,  were  charged  with  stealing  hogs,  and  two 
white  men  for  disregarding  warnings  of  night-riders. 
Obviously  lynching  cannot  maintain  even  the  poor  justi- 
fication that  it  is  the  revolt  of  outraged  masculine  chiv- 
ahy  in  defense  of  womankind. 

These  Southern  scholars  ask  whether  there  is  not 
sufficient  legal  intelligence  and  machinery  to  take  care 
of  every  case  of  crime  committed.  Why  fall  back  on  the 
methods  of  the  jungle? 

This  protest  is  properly  addressed  to  the  educated 
men  of  the  South.  They  have  wide  vision.  They  know 
the  contagiousness  of  the  disease.  They  have  the  power 
if  they  will  only  exercize  it  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil 
which  more  than  any  other  disgraces  the  country,  and 
particularly  the  South.  We  look  to  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  of  the  South  to  regenerate  public  sentiment 
and  remove  a  stain  on  the  whole  nation. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


,      President    Wilson    be- 
The   President  s    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^„ 

Speeches  ^^^    27th,    his    series 

of  public  addresses  relating  to  plans 
for  national  defense.  They  were  sug- 
gested in  part  by  the  condition  of  the 
defense  program  in  Congress,  where 
action  upon  it  has  been  delayed  and  the 
Administration's  projects  for  new 
taxes  have  encountered  formidable  op- 
position. Before  leaving  Washington, 
Mr.  Wilson  urged  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees to  work  for  progress  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  pending  and  proposed 
legislation.  In  his  first  address,  in  New 
York,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Railway 
Business  Men's  Association,  he  said 
that  the  question  of  national  defense 
had  been  clouded  by  passion  and 
prejudice.  Partizan  feeling  should  be 
excluded  and  in  dealing  with  it  all 
should  draw  together,  like  the  peoples 
of  the  nations  now  at  war.  He  paid  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  obligation  to 
Congressman  Mann,  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  House,  who  had  forgotten 
party  lines  in  his  recent  speech  for  the 
defense  plans.  The  passion  of  our  peo- 
ple was  for  peace,  and  he  had  sought  to 
maintain  peace  against  very  great  and 
sometimes  very  unfair  odds.  Americans 
would  not  seek  a  contest  or  cravenly 
avoid  one.  They  would  fight  for  the 
vindication  of  their  honor  and  char- 
acter, for  liberty  and  their  free  insti- 
tutions. We  must  maintain  our  own 
sovereignty,  and  we  had  become  the 
champions  of  free  government  thruout 
the  western  hemisphere.  We  must 
stand  as  the  strong  brother  of  others. 
If  we  should  intervene  with  arms  in 
Mexico,  the  other  countries  south  of 
us  would  look  across  the  water  and  not 
to  us. 

We  must  be  ready  to  defend  the 
things  we  love.  This  country  would 
never  endure  militarism,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  great  machine  whose  only  use 
would  be  for  war,  but  we  should  de- 
velop a  system  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education  under  Federal  guid- 
ance, and  to  this  might  well  be  added 
training  in  the  use  of  arms,  camp  sani- 
tation and  military  discipline,  to  make 
men  serviceable  for  national  defense. 
Such  an  educational  system  could  not 
be  made  in  a  short  ^ 

time.      Training 
should  be  given  to  a 
sufficient     body     of 
citizens  without  de- 
lay. He  admired  and 
respected     the     Na- 
tional   Guard.    Con- 
gi'ess    should    do 
more     for     it.     But     it     was     under 
the  control  of  the  states,  and  the  Presi- 
dent could  call  upon  it  only  in  case  of 
actual  invasion.  There  should  be  a  citi- 
zens' reserve  of  at  least  half  a  million 
trained  men,  immediately  available  in 
time  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  made  an  address  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Moving  Picture  Board 


of  Trade,  and  another  before  700 
clergymen  at  the  Clerical  Conference 
of  the  Federation  of  Churches.  In  the 
course  of  the  latter  speech  he  said  that 
we  believed  in  peace,  but  also  in  justice 
and  righteousness  and  liberty,  and  we 
could  not  have  peace  without  these. 
From  Cardinal  Farley  there  came  to 
this  meeting  a  message  in  which  he 
warmly  commended  the  President  and 
promised  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
Church  for  all  the  efforts  he  should 
make  to  restore  pea:-e. 


In  the 

Middle  West 


Two  days  later,  the 
President  spoke  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Back  of  our 
army,  he  said,  should  be  a  trained  re- 
serve of  half  a  million  men  accustomed 
to  handle  arms  and  to  live  in  camps. 
This  would  not  point  to  militarism.  He 
was  confident  that  men  would  volun- 
teer to  join  such  a  force  (here  he  had 
in  mind  the  proposed  Continental 
Army)  and  he  had  no  anxiety  about 
the  action  Congress  would  take.  The 
world  was  on  fire  and  sparks  were  lia- 
ble to  drop  anywhere.  There  were  dan- 
gers due  to  our  lack  of  a  merchant 
marine  and  our  dependence  upon 
others  for  ocean  transportation.  New 
conditions  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  country  should  prepare  itself, 
not  for  war  or  for  anything  like  ag- 
gression, but  for  adequate  national  de- 
fense. "When  you  know  that  there  are 
combustible  materials  everywhere  in 
the  life  of  the  world  and  in  your  own 
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national  life,  and  that  the  sky  is  full 
of  floating  sparks  from  a  conflagration, 
are  you  going  to  sit  down  and  say  it 
will  be  time  enough  when  the  fire  be- 
gins, to  do  something  about  it?"  He  was 
asked  to  keep  the  country  out  of  the 
war,  and  to  maintain  the  country's 
honor.  The  time  might  come  when  he 
could  not  do  both.  It  was  his  duty  to 
counsel  his  fellow-citizens  that  prep- 
aration for  national  defense  could  no 
longer  be  postponed. 

In  an  address  at  Cleveland  he  said  it 
had  not  been  easy  at  Washington  to 
avoid  the  entanglements  which  seemed 
to  beset  the  Government.  One  side  or 
the  other  had  repeatedly  urged  us  to 
protest  or  intervene  with  our  moral  in- 
fluence, if  not  with  force.  He  regretted 
that  this  was  a  political  campaign  year, 
and  he  urged  all  to  forget  politics  when 
considering  national  defense.  There 
were  not  enough  coast  defenses,  the 
navy  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  army 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  trained 
reserve,  ready  to  go  out  at  the  call  of 
the  Government  upon  the  shortest  pos- 
sible notice.  "Let  me  tell  you  very  sol- 
emnly that  you  cannot  afford  to  post- 
pone this  thing.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
single  day  may  bring  forth."  He  was 
not  thinking  of  some  particular  danger, 
but  he  knew  that  we  were  treading 
daily  amid  the  most  intricate  dangers, 
not  of  our  own  making  and  not  under 
our  control.  "No  man  in  the  United 
States  knows  what  a  single  week  or  a 
single  day  or  a  single  hour  may  bring 
forth." 

Mr.  Bryan,  who  says  he  intends  to 
remain  in  Florida  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, has  published  a  statement  about 
the  President's  tour.  The  people  have 
heard,  he  says,  from  the  manufacturers 
of  munitions,  the  big  corporations  that 
want  a  large  army  to  overawe  their 
employees,  and  the  army  and  navy  ex- 
nerts  who  magnifv  their  calling,  and 
.should  now  hear  Mr.  Wilson. 

r,,,.  It  is  expected  at  Wash- 

Philippme  .      .        A.    .   .1  j- 

T    J  J  ington  that  the  pending 

Independence  ,  •„  •  4.  u 

^  bill      concerning      the 

Philippine  Islands  will  soon  be  passed 
in  the  Senate,  where  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  debate.  Much  interest  was 
shown  in  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Clarke.  This  in  its  original 
form  provided  that  independence 
should  be  granted  to  the  Filipino?  in 
not  less  than  two  years.  It  was  after- 
ward so  modified  that  t^e  proposed 
grant  is  to  be  made  in  not  less  than  two 
years  nor  more  than  four  years.  Re- 
ports in  Washington  say  that  the 
change  was  suggested  by  President 
Wilson,  who  pointed  out  that  success- 
ful negotiations  with  the  great  Powers 
for  a  maintenance  of  independent  Fili- 
pino sovereignty  (negotiations  required 
by  the  bill  and  the  amendment)  might 
be  prevented  or  delayed  by  the  war. 

After  the  amendment  had  been  in 
the  Senate  for  two  or  three  days.  Mr. 
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Hitchcock,  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  subject,  reported 
a  substitute  bill  which  virtually  repeats 
the  amendment's  provisions  as  to  tw^o 
years  and  four  years,  but  allow^s  delay 
beyond  the  expiration  of  four  years,  if 
conditions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, call  for  it.  Independence,  having 
been  granted,  is  to  be  guaranteed  for 
five  years  by  the  United  States.  The 
bill  as  it  stands  has  the  approval  of 
Manuel  Quezon,  the  resident  Philippine 
Commissioner,  and  the  Philippine  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  last  week 
asking  Congress  to  make  it  a  law. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr. 
Borah,  Progressive  Republican,  sup- 
ported the  Clarke  amendment.  While 
half  a  century  might  elapse,  he  said, 
before  the  people  were  ready  for  self- 
government,  it  was  advisable  that  our 
control  should  be  given  up  as  soon  as 
practicable.  "If  we  stay  it  must  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Filipinos  themselves, 
and  not  for  any  material  benefit  for 
the  United  States."  The  bill's  preamble 
virtually  told  the  Filipinos  they  were 


prepared  for  independence  and  prom- 
ised it  to  them.  Not  to  keep  the  prom- 
ise vdthin  a  few  years  would  cause  dis- 
content and  disturbance.  Mr.  Suther- 
land, Republican,  predicted  that  a  Re- 
publican President  succeeding  Mr.  Wil- 
son would  decline  to  grant  independ- 
ence because  the  people  needed  educa- 
tion for  another  generation  to  qualify 
them  for  self-government.  This  delay, 
if  the  pending  provisions  as  to  time 
should  be  enacted,  would  probably 
cause  insurrection  and  bloodshed. 


Tests  for 


A  favorable  report  has 
been  ordered  by  the 
Immigrants  j^ouse  Immigration  Com- 
mittee on  the  Burnett  Immigration 
bill,  which  provides  for  a  literacy  test 
that  has  excited  much  opposition  in  the 
past  and  caused  the  bill  to  be  vetoed 
by  two  Presidents.  This  provision  is, 
in  brief,  that  no  alien  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  cannot  read  English 
or  some'  other  language  shall  be  ad- 
mitted. There  had  been  hearings  on  the 
bill  before  the  committee.  Among  those 
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who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  test  were 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  vice-president  of  the 
Railway  Trainmen's  Union,  and  Frank 
Morrison,  secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor.  They  asserted  that  those  ex- 
cluded by  the  test  would,  if  admitted, 
work  for  low  wages  and  tend  to  pre- 
vent maintenance  of  good  standards  of 
hving.  This  was  the  opinion  exprest  by 
Mr.  Burnett,  author  of  the  bill  and 
chairman  of  the  committee.  John  H. 
Kimball,  representing  the  Farmer's  Na- 
tional Grange,  supported  the  test. 
Those  whom  it  would  exclude,  he  said, 
could  not  be  induced  to  work  on  the 
farms. 

Louis  Marshall,  of  New  York,  a 
lavsryer,  opposed  the  test,  saying  it  was 
unjust  and  un-American.  His  foreign- 
born  father  was  a  railroad  track- 
w^alker,  and  the  father  of  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick (the  latter  was  formerly  a  rail- 
road section  hand)  was  also  foreign- 
born.  "Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, "would  close  the  door  that  was 
eft  open  for  his  father,  and  I  would 
leave  it  open  for  the  others.  Are  we  to 
bar  these  people  for  the  protection  of 
the  old  Americans  of  our  generation?" 

The  committee  practically  agreed 
some  time  ago  that  there  should  be  a 
paragraph  distinctly  excluding  "Hin- 
dus and  all  persons  of  the  Mongolian 
or  yellow  race  and  the  Malay  or  brown 
race."  Final  action  on  this  was  de- 
ferred to  await  the  result  of  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Secretary  of  State,  be- 
cause of  Its  relation  to  Japan.  As  re- 
ported, however,  the  bill  excludes 
Hindus,  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives,  and  also 
excludes  all  Asiatics,  altho  really  the 
Japanese  are  excepted  on  account  of  a 
provision  that  the  bill  shall  not  apply 
to  a  country  with  which  we  have  im- 
migration treaties  or  agreements.  The 
head  tax  is  increased  from  $4  to  $8 
At  the  beginning  of  the  hearings  the 
bill  exempted  Canadians,  Cubans  and 
Mexicans  from  the  literacy  test  but 
afterward  this  exemption  was  stricken 
out. 

For  the  ."^^e   President's   nom- 

Supreme  Court  i"ation  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  of  Boston, 
to  be  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  filling  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Justice  Joseph  R. 
Lamar,  of  Georgia,  was  unexpected, 
because  Mr.  Brandeis  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  office. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  com- 
ment, ovdng  mainly  to  the  prominence 
of  Mr.  Brandeis  in  recent  years  as  an 
advocate  of  advanced  social  legislation, 
as  counsel  for  workingmen  and  women 
in  contests  over  legislation  relating  to 
work  hours  and  wages,  as  counsel  in 
the  Ballinger  conservation  inquiry  and  k 
in  proceedings  before  the  Inter-  " 
state  Commerce  Commission  concern- 
ing railroad  rates,  as  the  successful 
promoter  of  legislation  for  savings 
bank  insurance,  as  an  adviser  concern- 
ing legislation  against  Trusts,  and  as 
a  leader  of  the  Zionist  movement.  He 
is  the  first  Jew  to  be  named  for  the 
Supreme  Court. 

At  first  it  was  reported  that  there 
might    be    a    majority    in    the    Senate 
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against  confirmation.  One  newspaper 
found  only  forty-six  favorable  votes, 
or  three  less  than  the  number  required, 
but  another  counted  fifty-one.  Later 
reports  point  to  confirmation  w^hen  the 
vote  is  taken,  altho  there  vi^ill  be  some 
delay,  as  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  is 
said,  will  make  an  inquiry.  Party  lines 
will  not  be  strictly  drawn.  Several 
Democrats,  it  is  understood,  will  vote 
against  Mr.  Brandeis,  while  a  larger 
number  of  Republicans  will  support 
him. 

^  It  is  expected  now  that  the 

The  New      additional    revenue    needed 

Taxes  ^^^  ^^^  expenditures  of  the 
defense  program  will  not  be  procured 
by  the  special  taxes  which  President 
Wilson  has  suggested,  but  will  be  ob- 
tained by  higher  income  tax  rates,  with 
notable  increases  for  large  incomes. 
Many  Democrats  protested  against  the 
proposed  new  taxes  on  gasoline,  auto- 
mobiles, iron,  steel  and  bank  checks. 
Mr.  Kitchin,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  floor  leader 
of  the  Democratic  majority,  says  it  will 
be  "impossible  to  pass  any  revenue  bill 
that  does  not  place  all  appropriations 
for  the  increase  of  the  army  and  the 
navy  on  the  income  tax,"  and  that  the 
income  tax  exemption  limit  "will  not 
be  lowered."  He  adds  that  all  the 
stamp  taxes  of  the  present  war  rev- 
enue act  must  be  repealed.  Speaker 
Clark  goes  further  and  gives  notice 
that  he  will  oppose  the  re-enactment 
of  any  part  of  this  law.  Mr.  Kitchin 
also  says  that  "undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  tax  on  war  munitions."  A  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  provides  for  a 
tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  high  explo- 
sives and  one  of  10  per  cent  on  "im- 
plements of  war."  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Kitchin  opposes  the  defense  plans. 

President  Wilson,  in  letters  to  him, 
recommends  that  a  permanent  non- 
partizan  tariff  commission  be  created, 
and  the  committee  will  probably  report 
a  bill  for  one,  with  provisions  relating 
to  the  "dumping"  of  foreign  goods  on 
our  market  at  low  prices  after  the  war. 
The  committee  will  be  empowered  to 
investigate  as  to  rates  and  the  working 
of  the  law,  and  to  report  to  Congress. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  changed  his  mind  about 
such  a  commission,  he  says,  because 
conditions  have  changed,  but  his  views 
about  the  protective  policy  have  not 
been  modified. 

It  appears  that  the  Carranza 
Mexico      forces   are    doing   what   they 

can  in  accordance  with  his 
promises  concerning  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  killed  Americans  in 
northern  Mexico,  but  the  pursuit  of 
Villa  has  not  been  marked  by  earnest- 
ness and  vigor.  It  was  reported  last 
week  that  he  was  on  the  Babricora 
ranch  (which  is  owned  by  the  Hearst 
estate)  with  1000  men,  and  that  he  was 
laying  up  a  supply  of  provisions  by 
killing  250  cattle  a  day.  There  were 
also  reports  that  safe  deposit  vaults  in 
our  cities  held  several  million  dollars 
which  he  had  placed  in  them.  Before 
leaving  Chihuahua  City  he  looted  the 
shops  there.  To  a  party  of  mining  offi- 
cers and  workmen  going  to  mines  not 


far  from  Santa  Ysobel,  where  Watson 
and  his  eighteen  associates  were  mur- 
dered, Carranza,  last  week,  gave  a  mili- 
tary escort.  The  two  Mexicans  who 
killed  James  B.  Akers,  the  American 
ranchman,  while  he  was  looking  for 
stolen  cattle  not  far  from  Juarez,  were 
publicly  put  to  death  last  week  in  that 
city.  They  admitted  their  guilt,  and 
died  cursing  Americans.  Francisco 
Perez,  who  had  been  associated  with 
them  and  was  also  accused  of  killing 
Akers,  was  captured  by  an  American 
customs  officer  on  the  Texas  side  of  the 
boundary  and  taken  to  jail  in  Isleta. 
Because  he  attempted  to  kill  his  cap- 
tors, he  was  shot  to  death.  As  about 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isleta  are 
Mexicans,  this  affair  caused  resentment 
there. 

Near  Brownsville,  two  of  our  sol- 
diers swam  across  the  river  and  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Mexican  troops. 
The  two  men  asserted  that  they  had 
crost  in  response  to  invitations  from 
the  Mexicans.  Three  American  lieuten- 


ants, at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of 
soldiers,  cro.st  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 
They  were  not  successful,  and  four  of 
the  soldiers  were  drowned  while  at- 
tempting to  return.  The  lieutenants  are 
under  arrest  for  cros.sing  the  bound- 
ary, and  the  two  prisoners  have  been 
released. 

Carranza's  Minister  of  War  has  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  plan  for  compulsory 
military  service,  affecting  all  able-bod- 
ied men  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  forty-five.  His  Governor  in 
Sonora  has  ordered  the  confiscation  of 
the  large  landed  estates  there  owned  by 
wealthy  supporters  of  Diaz  or  Huerta, 
intending  to  distribute  the  land  among 
the  common  people. 

_,,      -,  The    Austrian    army    is 

The  Conquest  ^^^eping  down  the 
of  Albania  Adriatic  coast  from 
Cattaro  without  encountering  any  seri- 
ous resistance  and  at  this  rate  it  will 
not  be  long  before  Albania  is  practi- 
cally in  their  hands.  The  Italians  were 
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depended  upon  to  defend  Albania  with 
the  aid  of  the  Serbian  soldiers  there, 
since  they  have  always  regarded  Al- 
bania as  within  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence and  they  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  its  chief  harbors,  Durazzo  and 
Avlona.  General  Giovanni  Ameglio, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Italian  conquest 
of  Libya,  is  in  command  of  the  Italian 
army  in  Albania,  which  includes  some 
of  the  veterans  of  his  African  cam- 
paign. He  was  said  to  have  at  his  dis- 
posal 175,000  Italian  troops  besides  the 
remnants  of  the  Serbian  army  which 
retreated  into  Albania,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred thousand  more.  Then  there  was 
also  an  Albanian  force  of  unknown 
number  under  Essad  Pasha,  who  might 
be  expected  to  defend  Scutari  against 
the  Austrians  as  stoutly  as  he  did 
against  the  Montenegrins  three  years 
ago.  All  these  together  with  such  Mon- 
tenegrins as  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  Austrians  would  certainly  have 
been  able  to  hold  the  Albanian  moun- 
tains against  the  invaders  for  some 
time,  especially  since  Italy  has  com- 
mand of  the  Adriatic  and  would  supply 
the  armies  from  the  coast  while  the 
Austrians  and  Bulgars  must  come  a 
long  distance  overland  without  rail- 
roads or  even  highways  back  of  their 
line. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  England 
and  France  were  shocked  to  hear  that 
Italy  was  withdrawing  her  troops  from 
Durazzo  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  had 
apparently  no  intention  of  trying  to 
hold  any  part  of  Albania  except  the 
port  of  Avlona.  The  munitions  and  pro- 
visions which  had  been  stored  at  Du- 
razzo for  the  campaign  are  being  taken 
back  to  Italy;  not  to  Avlona  as  might 
have  been  expected. 
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The  British  forces  on 
the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates are  in  a  very 
critical  situation.  A  heavy  and  long 
continued  rainstorm,  unusual  in  this 
region,  has  raised  the  Tigris  four  feet 


and  flooded  the  low  banks  on  each  side 
where  the  English  and  Indian  soldiers 
are  encamped.  The  level  and  barren 
plain  afi'ords  no  natural  protection  and 
elaborate  entrenchments  like  those  in 
Belgium  are  impossible. 

Last  week  we  said  that  the  relief  ex- 
pedition under  General  Aylmer  had  ar- 
rived at  Essain,  within  six  miles  of  the 
beleaguered  force  under  General 
Townshend  at  Kut-el-Amara.  This  was 
the  statement  made  to  Parliament  by 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  but  it  seems  that  he 
was  muddled  in  his  geography,  for  a 
few  days  later  it  was  acknowledged 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
location  of  Alymer's  army,  which  was 
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twenty-three  miles  away  instead  of  si: 
Apparently  the  relieving  army  has  bee 
held  in  check  by  strong  force  of  TurP 
near  Sheik  Said.  The  Turkish  Wa 
Office  reports  that  the  British  hav 
been  driven  back  several  miles  with 
loss  of  three  thousand.  If  this  is  true  : 
puts  off  indefinitely  the  rescue  of  Ger 
eral  Townshend's  army,  which  is  er 
trenched  at  Kut-el-Amara  and  sui 
rounded  by  the  enemy;  and  since  th 
force,  variously  surmised  to  number  b( 
tween  ten  and  thirty  thousand  men,  : 
altogether  cut  off  from  the  base  of  sui 
plies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
cannot  be  expected  to  hold  out  ver 
long  unless  it  gets  food  and  ammun 
tion.  The  Turks  report  the  capture  c 
a  thousand  of  the  camels  used  i 
bringing  up  supplies. 

Perhaps  the  pressure  upon  the  Bri 
ish  along  the  Tigris  may  be  relieve 
by  the  necessity  of  diverting  Turkis 
troops  to  the  Caucasian  frontier  wher 
the  Russians  have  taken  the  offensiv( 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  place 
in  command  of  the  Caucasus  when  h 
was  superseded  by  the  Czar  as  head  c 
the  Russian  armies  in  Europe  after  th 
loss  of  Poland  and  Galicia.  His  wint€ 
campaign  in  this  new  field  opens  ov 
most  promisingly  by  a  westward  driv 
that  has  brought  him  within  gun-she 
of  Erzerum.  The  Turks,  dislodged  by 
sudden  attack  from  the  position  the 
have  held  for  the  past  year  in  th 
mountains  near  the  border,  were  drive 
back  toward  Erzerum  by  the  Cossack; 
who  took  four  thousand  prisoners  a 
well.  According  to  the  Russian  accour 
the  Turks  were  completely  routed  an 
abandoned  tents,  guns  and  ammunitio 
in  enormous  quantities.  Erzerum  is  th 
strongest  fortified  city  in  eastern  Tui 
key  and  has  formerly  stood  long  sieg€ 
by  the  Ru.ssians.  Modern  artillery  ma 
have  made  it  more  vulnerable. 
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The  Austrian 
Advance 


Altho  King  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro  fled  to 
France  without  con- 
cluding the  peace  negotiations  which  he 
had  initiated,  the  Austrians  found  in 
Montenegro  two  members  of  the  Monte- 
negrin cabinet,  General  Becer  and 
Major  Lampar,  with  whom  their  dele- 
gates, Field  Marshal  von  Hofer  and 
Major  Schuppich,  arranged  the  terms 
of  surrender.  The  conditions  imposed 
do  not  appear  to  be  onerous.  All  arms 
are  to  be  given  up  except  those  of  the 
Montenegrins,  who  are  to  assist  in  po- 
licing the  country.  The  people  are  to 
lend  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  forces  by  furnishing 
them  food  and  water,  means  of  trans- 
portation and  housing,  but  they  will 
not  be  required  to  enter  the  army  of 
their  conquerors.  The  2900  Austro- 
Hungarians  taken  by  the  Montenegrins 
were  released. 

After  having  occupied  Cettinje,  the 
capital,  and  Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  the 
sole  seaports  of  Montenegro,  the  Aus- 
trian forces  crossed  over  the  southern 
border  into  Albania  and  entered  Scu- 
tari without  opposition.  Scutari,  with 
its  30,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  of  northern  Albania  and 
occupies  a  position  of  great  strategic 
strength  on  the  steep  hills  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  sieges 
have  been  famous  in  history.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  Scutari  stood  out 
against  the  Turks  for  eight  months  and 
in  the  twentieth  against  the  Monte- 
negrins for  six  months.  But  Essad 
Pasha,  who  had  held  it  in  the  latter 
case,  thought  it  more  prudent  this  time 
to  retreat  southward  toward  Avlona 
and  join  forces  with  the  Italians  there. 
So  the  Austrians  moved  on  down  to 
the  coast  and  took  possession  of  the 
port  of  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  where 


the  Allies  had  stored  hundreds  of  tons 
of  food  and  munitions  for  the  use  of 
the  Montenegrins.  Now  the  Austrian 
vanguard  is  reported  to  have  reached 
Kroya,  only  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
port  of  Durazzo,  which  Prince  William 
of  Wied  made  his  capital  while  he  was 
nominal  ruler  of  Albania.  He  is  now 
reported  to  be  at  Prizrend,  just  over 
the  border  in  conquered  Serbia,  waiting 
to  reenter  in  triumph  the  capital  from 
which  he  fled. 

The  tribesmen  of  this  part  of  Al- 
bania are  mostly  Catholics  and  have 
been  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  Aus- 
trians for  many  years.  They  hate  the 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  worse  than 
they  do  the  Turks  and  many  of  the 
refugees  from  these  two  conquered 
kingdoms  have  been  murdered  by  the 
Albanians. 

South  of  Avlona  or  Valona  Greek  in- 
fluence predominates.  This  part  of  Al- 
bania was  occupied  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  Balkan  war  of  1912,  btit  they  were 
forced  to  give  it  up  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  Italy  and  Austria.  But  the 
Greeks  have  never  given  up  their  am- 
bition to  annex  this  territory,  as  is 
proved  by  the  recent  admission  to  the 
Greek  Chamber  of  sixteen  deputies 
from  the  Epirus,  altho  this  is  nomi- 
nally a  part  of  Albania. 

» 
...  The  session  of  the  Brit- 

British  -gj^      Parliament      which 

Conscription  ^^^^^^  ^^  November  11, 
1914,  and  closed  on  January  27,  1916, 
has  broke  more  precedents  than  any 
other  in  history.  Money  in  unparallelel 
amount  has  been  appropriated  in  lump 
sums  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
without  restrictions  or  criticism.  The 
largest  volunteer  army  the  world  has 
ever  seen  has  been  organized  and  final- 
ly compulsory  military  service  has  been 


introduced    for    the    first    time    since 
Cromwell. 

This  last  measure  was  carried  thru 
the  House  of  Commons  on  its  third 
reading  by  a  majority  of  more  than  ten 
to  one,  an  astonishing  triumph  for  the 
Government  considering  the  heated  op- 
position which  the  proposal  at  first 
aroused.  The  act  makes  liable  to  con- 
.scription  the  unmarried  men  of  mili- 
tary age  in  Great  Britain  (not  Ireland) 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  are 
needed  in  essential  industries  like  the 
munitions  plants,  or  who  are  the  sole 
support  of  parents  or  who,  like  the 
Quakers,  have  conscientious  scruples 
against  bearing  arms.  When  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  Government  was  deter- 
mined to  resort  to  conscription  many 
of  the  single  men  who  had  declined  to 
volunteer  under  the  enlistment  scheme 
of  Lord  Derby  were  moved  to  come 
forward  and  the  reopening  of  the  re- 
cruiting offices  brought  out  114.000 
more  within  a  few  weeks.  Even  under 
the  new  law  the  British  army  will  con- 
sist of  93  per  cent  of  volunteers. 

While  the  bill  was  pending  in  Parlia- 
ment a  conference  of  trade  unionists 
was  called  at  Bristol  to  decide  upon  the 
attitude  of  labor  in  regard  to  it.  The 
conference  declared  itself,  by  a  vote  of 
1,746,000  to  219.000  of  the  members 
represented,  emphatically  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  conscription  in  any 
form  "as  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  Brit- 
ish democracy  and  full  of  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people."  The  confer- 
ence specifically  opposed  the  pending 
conscription  bill  but  voted  against  agi- 
tating for  its  repeal.  The  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  party  now  in  the 
coalition  ministry  were  authorized  to 
remain.  In  view  of  the  support  given  by 
the  labor  conference  to  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  dan- 


By  arrangement   with  the  London  Sphere.  ©  N.   Y.  H. 

THE  NEW  BATTLEFIELD  OF  THE   GREAT   WAR 
Albania   is    now   being   invaded   from    all   sides   by  hostile  or   alien    armies.    The   Bulgars   from   Serbia  on   the  east   have   penetrated   as   far  as    Elbssan, 
the   Greeks   have   occupied   the  southern    provinces,   and  the   Italians   have   occupied  the  ports  of  Avlona  and  Durazzo  on  the  western  coast.  The  Aus- 
trians,  having   conquered   Montenegro,    are   overrunning   the   country   from   the  north.   They  have  already  taken   Scutari  and  San   Giovanni   di   Medua 
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January  24 — Austrians  occupy  Scu- 
tari, Albania.  Conscription  bill 
passes  Comvions  by  383  to  36. 

January  25 — Germans  shell  Nieuport 
Cathedral,  Belgium.  Austrians  at- 
tack Italian  lines  northwest  of 
Gorz. 

January  26 — Germans  gain  trenches 
at  NeuviUe-St.  Vaast,  Artois.  Rus- 
sians reneio  efforts  to  reach  Czerno- 
vitz,  Bukovina. 

January  27~Parliament  prorogued 
till  February  15.  Russians  attack- 
ing Erzerum,   Turkey. 

January  28 — Austrians  take  Medua. 
Albania.  Allies  occupy  Greek  fort 
in  Salonica  harbor. 

January  29 — Germans  attack  French 
lines  south  of  the  Somme  River. 
British  relief  expedition  held  up  on 
the  Tigris. 

January  30 — Zeppelins  kill  ticenty- 
three  persons  in  Paris.  Germans 
gain  two  miles  of  trenches  on 
Somme. 


the  city  at  a  hight  of  14,000  feet  in  a 
fog. 

The  supremacy  of  the  air  which  the 
British  and  French  have  hitherto  held 
is  now  seriously  threatened  by  the  new 
and  more  powerful  machines  which  the 
Germans  have  introduced.  Most  prom- 
inent among  these  is  the  Fokker  mono- 
plane, which  is  equipt  with  two  rotary 
engines  of  150  horse  power.  The  Fok- 
ker can  travel  at  a  speed  of  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour  and  can  turn  and 
mount  with  surprizing  quickness.  The 
machine  gun  is  mounted  so  as  to  shoot 
forward  thru  the  propeller;  the  small 
number  of  bullets  which  hit  the  pro- 
peller blades  are  harmlessly  deflected. 
The  Fokker  attacks  like  a  hawk  by  ris- 
ing above  its  enemy  and  then  striking 
head  down  toward  it,  firing  as  it  dives. 
By  a  slight  spiral  motion  in  the  de- 
scent the  stream  of  bullets  envelopes 
the  opposing  aeroplane  in  a  cone  of 
fire. 


ger  of  the  extreme  anti-militarists  car- 
rying out  their  plans  for  a  strike  which 
would  tie  up  the  coal  mines,  railroads 
and  shipping. 

Two  other  bills,  almost  equally  mo- 
mentous, were  passed  last  week.  One 
of  them  is  intended  to  root  out  all  Ger- 
man capital  and  influence  in  British  in- 
dustries and  commerce  by  empowering 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  discontinue  any 
businesses,  either  within  Great  Britain 
or  abroad,  judged  to  be  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  Allies  or  in  favor  of 
their  enemies.  The  other  bill  authorizes 
the  employment  of  unskilled  labor  in 
the  less  diflicult  tasks  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  supplies.  Hitherto  the 
union  rules  have  prevented  this  and 
the  production  of  munitions  has  been 
seriously  retarded  on  this  account. 


The  War 
in  the  Air 


New  German 
Drive 


That  sector  of  the  line  in 
front  of  Lens  where  the 
French  and  British  at- 
tempted to  break  thru  last  summer  is 
again  the  scene  of  activity.  This  time 
it  is  the  Germans  who  have  taken  the 
offensive.  They  struck  at  the  position 
near  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  on  the  road 
from  Arras  to  Lens,  where  the  French 
occupy  the  old  German  trenches  of 
Valkyrie,  Odin  and  Nietzsche.  By  run- 
ning tunnels  toward  the  French  lines 
seven  mines  were  planted  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  first  trenches. 
When  these  were  exploded  immense 
craters  were  formed  eighty  feet  wide 
and   thirty   feet  deep.    The   scene   that 


followed  is  described  by  a  Times  corre- 
spondent. 

Before  the  smoke  was  cleared  away  the 
Germans  charged,  wearing  masks  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  gas  fumes. 
They  occupied  the  craters  and  flowed  over 
the  ri_ms  upon  the  trenches  beyond.  A 
FrencK  counter-attack  repulsed  them,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  points  where  the  trenches 
were  practically  destroyed. 

Then  came  a  terrible  battle  in  the 
craters.  Men  reeled  as  they  grappled  down 
the  steep  sides  and  fought,  stamping  on 
the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying. 

One  Breton  sergeant  killed  three  Ba- 
varians with  a  beak-shaped  broken  pick. 
He  was  then  stabbed  through  the  throat 
by  a  young  German,  who  in  turn  was 
killed  by  a  grenade.  The  artillerymen  were 
unable  to  use  their  quick-fire  guns  lest  they 
shoot  their  own  men. 

As  each  side  alternately  gained  the 
mastery  and  tried  to  surmount  the  edges 
of  the  craters,  they  were  beaten  back  by 
the  terrific  cannonade.  Finally  the  struggle 
ceased  from  mutual  exhaustion.  Except 
where  the  Germans  clung  desperately  to 
the  ruins  of  the  French  trenches,  honors 
were  even.  Most  of  the  craters  were  di- 
vided by  a  barrier  of  sandbags,  across 
which  came  an  occasional  grenade. 

According  to  the  Berlin  report  the 
Germans  gained  over  1800  yards  of 
trenches  and  captured  237  men  and 
nine  machine  guns.  This  gives  them 
possession  of  Hill  140  and  Hill  70, 
taken  by  the  French  and  British  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Twelve  miles  south  of  this  on  the 
Somme  the  Germans  have  started  a 
new  off'ensive  which  seems  to  have 
taken  the  French  by  surprize.  One  of 
their  outposts  here,  the  village  of 
Frise,  was  stormed  and  1287  un- 
wounded  prisoners  were  captured  as 
well  as  thirteen  machine  guns  and  four 
mine-throwers.  The  Germans  claim  an 
advance  on  a  front  of  two  miles. 


In  the  first  year  of  the  war 
aeroplanes  were  used  al- 
most entirely  for  scouting 
purposes,  and  the  defense  against  them 
was  entrusted  to  guns  on  the  ground. 
Since  then,  however,  the  aeroplanes 
have  been  developed  into  veritable 
fighting  machines  which  have  duels 
with  one  another  and  raid  distant  parts 
of  the  <^nemy's  country.  The  Serbian 
and  Montenegrin  soldiers,  painfully 
toiling  thru  the  Albanian  mountains 
toward  the  sea  and  safety,  were  pur- 
sued by  Austrian  aeroplanes  sailing 
easily  overhead.  The  swamps  which 
protect  Dvinsk  and  Riga  are  past 
over  by  the  aviator  as  readily  as  dry 
land. 

But  the  greatest  activity  is  mani- 
fested on  the  western  front.  Nineteen 
air  battles  in  a  single  day  were  report- 
ed from  France  and  Belgium.  When  a 
couple  of  German  aeroplanes  bom- 
barded Nancy  by  night,  the  French  re- 
taliated at  once  by  sending  a  squadron 
of  twenty-four  machines,  which  dropt 
130  bombs  on  the  railroad  station  and 
barracks  and  then  returned  in  safety 
except  for  one  aviator  who  was  obliged 
to  descend  near  Metz.  A  Zeppelin  night 
raid  on  Paris  caused  the  destruction  of 
several  tenements  and  the  death  of 
twenty-three  persons,  mostly  women 
and  children.  The  airship  passed  over 


Lnaerwood  &  Underwood 

SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA,    TURNS    OUT    TO    HELP    THE    SOLDIERS 
Allies'  Day,   when   the  street   was    filled   with   booths   and   an   open-handed   crowd   that   swelled   the 

funds   for   war   relief 


JUST    THE    MAN    FOR    JUDGE 


IN  The  Independent  for  July  27, 
1914,  appears  an  article  entitled 
"Up  From  Aristocracy."  I  espe- 
cially liked  the  title,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  it  was  my  invention  and  not 
the  author's,  but  largely  because  it 
seemed  exactly  to  characterize  the 
career  of  the  one  sketched. 

Our  readers,  by  referring  back  to 
that  article,  will  learn  of  a  man  who 
was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
1856  of  Jewish  parents  lately  emi- 
grated from  Prague,  who  received 
most  of  his  schooling  in  Germany, 
who  was  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
at  twenty,  and  who  ever  since  has 
practised  law  and  served  the  public. 

This  man  has  now  risen  to  the 
very  hight  of  his  profession,  and  is 
perhaps  today  the  most  admired  and 
the  most  hated  practitioner  at  the 
bar  in  America.  He  is  an  authority 
on  corporation  law.  His  knowledge 
of  industrial  relations  is  probably 
unsurpassed  by  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try. He  is  an  efficiency  expert.  He  is 
a  religious  leader.  And,  above  all,  he 
is  in  his  intellectual  prime. 

Among  his  achievements  —  and 
many  more  could  be  cited — are  the 
introduction  of  industrial  insurance 
into  the  savings  banks  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  preferential  union  shop  in  the 
garment  industry  of  New  York  City 
which  is  a  solution  of  the  open  ver- 
sus closed  shop  controversy,  the 
introduction  in  Boston  of  profit-shar- 
ing between  corporations  and  consum- 
ers, the  establishment  of  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  women  factory  workers 
first  in  Oregon,  then  in  Hlinois,  the 
battle  with  Ballinger,  the  victory 
over  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  and 
the  recent  argument  for  a  minimum 
wage  law  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thus  the  public  knows  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  who  was  nominated  last 
week  by  President  Wilson  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Everybody — friend 
and  foe  alike — concedes  his  extraor- 
dinary legal  attainments,  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  confront- 
ing the  American  people,  and  his  en- 
ergy, resourcefulness,  experience 
and  capacity. 

What  some  are  not  certain  of  is 
whether  he  has  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment and  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  charges  against  his  sincerity, 
whether,  in  fact,  it  is  himself  or  the 
public  that  he  serves. 

In  respect  to  these  two  queries 
perhaps  my  testimony  may  be  not 
without  value. 

In   the  summer   of   1910   a   great 


BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 

strike  took  place  in  the  garment 
trade  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bran- 
deis was  called  in  to  settle  it,  and, 
largely  owing  to  his  conciliatory  ef- 
forts, the  strike  was  called  off  and 
an  agreement  made  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  the  union,  by 
which  their  mutual  enterprise  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  future  without 
strike  or  lockout.  This  agreement, 
known  as  the  "Peace  Protocol,"  is  in 
my  judgment  the  farthest  step  yet 
taken  in  the  United  States  toward 
the  goal  of  industrial  peace.  Under 
the  protocol  there  is  established, 
among  other  novel  devices,  a  board  of 
arbitration  to  which  all  disputes 
must  eventually  come  if  appealed. 
This  board  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers— one  appointed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, one  by  the  union,  and  one 
— the  chairman — by  both.  From  the 
beginning  Mr.  Brandeis  has  been 
chairman  of  the  board  and  I  have 
been  one  of  his  two  associates. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  board 
has  been  called  together  frequently, 
our  sessions  have  been  protracted, 
lasting  usually  two  or  three  days  at 
a  stretch. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  judges  be- 
tween the  sessions  to  take  luncheon 
together  and  discuss  the  case  as  it 
proceeds.  And  if  sessions  are  held  at 
night,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case, 
we  dine  together  as  well.  Then,  after 
the  hearing  is  over,  we  retire  for 
final  deliberation,  which  often  takes 
several  hours  or  even  days.  As  the 
board  in  every  instance  has  come  to 
a  unanimous  decision,  it  is  evident 
that  in  many  instances  much  discus- 
sion was  required  to  fuse  opinions. 

I  mention  these  details  merely  to 
show  that  if  ever  a  man  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  another  man's  mind 
work  and  to  judge  his  intellectual 
caliber,  I  had  that  opportunity  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Brandeis. 

I  therefore  say — and  I  weigh  my 
words — that  Mr.  Brandeis'  mind  is 
the  clearest,  the  keenest  and  the 
justest  I  have  ever  known.  His  unerr- 
ing sense  of  justice  and  ability  to 
get  at  the  truth  quickly  have  been  a 
never  failing  source  of  wonder. 

He  is  at  his  very  best  when  deliv- 
ering an  oral  judgment.  Time  and 
again  I  have  sat  amazed  at  hear- 
ing him,  fresh  from  our  judicial 
conference  and  without  having  taken 
even  a  second  aside  to  collect  and  ar- 
range his  thoughts,  begin  in  pol- 
ished, modulated  and  measured  voice 
and  continue  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  without  hesitation  or  reitera- 
tion in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  The  case  may  have  involved 
the  wages  of  over  100,000  workers 


or  the  yearly  profits  of  the  whole  in- 
dustry. It  may  have  required  the  ut- 
most precision  of  thought  and  bal- 
ance of  language  so  as  not  to  give 
unnecessary  offense  to  either  side  or 
to  offer  loopholes  out  of  which  the 
lawyers  could  subsequently  wriggle. 
And  yet  when  we  came  to  read  it 
scarcely  a  comma  had  to  be  changed. 

I  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  say 
positively  that  Mr.  Brandeis  is  not 
the  type  of  man  that  his  enemies  de- 
clare. For  in  the  perplexing  cases 
that  have  come  before  us — cases  that 
involve  pretty  nearly  all  the  human 
passions,  good  and  bad — a  man  with 
an  insincere  mind  would  have  been 
sure  to  betray  himself  sooner  or 
later.  If  ever,  then,  I  have  met  an 
honest  man,  it  is  Louis  Brandeis.  I 
would  as  soon  trust  him  as  my  own 
father. 

In  conclusion  let  me  recall  an  hour 
we  spent  together  before  the  great 
fire  in  the  Harvard  Club  not  many 
months  ago  when  he  told  me  some- 
thing of  the  story  of  his  life.  He 
started  his  career,  it  seems,  having 
only  the  ambition  to  be  an  honored 
member  of  his  profession  and  to  be- 
come prosperous.  He  was  a  thoro 
aristocrat,  something  of  an  art 
critic  and  esthete,  and  he  found 
little  difficulty  in  entering  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Back  Bay  elect. 
Indeed,  he  became  a  sort  of  darling 
of  the  rich.  But  the  change  came — it 
was  the  reading  of  Henry  D.  Lloyd's 
"Wealth  Against  Commonwealth," 
and  he  resolved  from  that  time  on  to 
rise  from  aristocracy  to  democracy. 
He  then  arranged  his  work  so  as  to 
give  up  half  his  time  to  public  serv- 
ice. So  long  as  he  confined  his  activi- 
ties to  serving  as  counsel  for  chari- 
ties or  as  mediator  in  industrial 
disputes,  he  received  practically 
unanimous  praise  from  Boston's 
"best  citizens."  But  when  he  began 
to  attack  privilege  in  high  places  and 
to  show  up  corporate  mismanage- 
ment, then  praise  turned  to  blame 
and  friends  to  foes. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  how  his 
dark  eyes  wistfully  rested  on  the  em- 
bers, as  he  concluded,  without  a 
shred  of  bitterness:  "And  now,  if 
my  wife  had  social  ambitions,  or  if  I 
wanted  to  join  a  club,  or  if  I  needed 
to  borrow  money  at  the  bank,  or  if  I 
should  run  for  office,  they  would  get 
me.  Fortunately,  we  don't  care  for 
society;  I  am  already  a  member  of 
the  clubs  I  like,  I  seem  to  be  able  to 
earn  more  money  than  I  need,  and  I 
shall  never  seek  public  office." 

Will  "they"  now  prevent  his  con- 
firmation to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States? 
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GOVERNMENT   OF   THE    PEOPLE,    BY 
THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


\T  is  unfortunate 
that  prophecy, 
as  yet,  is  rather 
an  inexact  sci- 
ence. And  the 
chief  losers  by 
reason  of  the  in- 
exactitude of  the 
science  of  proph- 
ecy are  those  brave  spirits  who 
go  pioneering.  If  the  pioneers 
of  any  generation  of  our  modern 
times — pioneers  in  any  field  of  hu- 
man activity — could  only  see  how 
well  the  following  generations  have 
come  up  to  the  outposts  set  by  the 
pioneers,  instead  of  being  rather 
sadly  dubious  at  the  end  of  their 
day's  work,  the  pioneers  would  be 
so  cocky  there  would  be  no  living 
with  them. 

Consider  the  political  reformers 
of  the  generation  of  the  late  eigh- 
ties and  early  nineties  in  the  last 
century — the  men  and  women  lead- 
ing the  reform  movements  of  twen- 
ty-five years  ago:  George  William 
Curtis,  E.  L.  Godkin,  Carl  Schurz, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  John  P.  St.  John, 
James  B.  Weaver,  Henry  George. 
From  the  politics  of  their  day — at 
least  from  the  vastly  impractical 
politics  of  their  day,  the  politics 
that  held  the  offices,  administered 
government,  crowded  legislative 
halls,  and  ran  the  courts — these  re- 
formers of  the  last  generation  were 
outcasts.  Popularly  these  men  and 
women  striving  for  the  common 
good  were  esteemed  as  mugwumps 
or  cranks.  But  in  the  sanhedrin  of 
officialdom  they  were  lumped  as 
cranks,  yet  today  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  the  mugwumps  and  cranks 
of  the  last  generation  is  an  endur- 
ing edifice  in  our  government.  Who 
remembers,  or  what  does  it  matter, 
what  Blocks-of-five  Dudley  stood 
for,   what   Gorman   stood   for,   what 


With  this  article  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's sturdiest  veterans  of  the 
daily  press,  The  Independent  in- 
augurates its  series  on  "The  Next 
Generation  in  American  Life," 
presenting  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  some  of  the  wisest  men 
and  women  in  America.  Mr.  White, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Emporia  Daily 
and  Weekly  Gazette,  author  of 
"A  Certain  Rich  Man"  and  "The 
Old  Order  Changeth"  and  other 
books,  and  long  an  interpreter 
of    American    life. — The    Editor. 


Philetus  Sawyer  stood  for,  what 
Clarkson  advocated,  what  Alger 
maintained,  what  David  B.  Hill,  or 
Croker  and  Kelly,  or  Quay  and  Dave 
Martin  contended  for?  Or  what  ban- 
ner any  of  those  blind  dreamers 
carried  to  glorious  but  inconsequen- 
tial victory  in  the  days  of  the  Force 
bill  and  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the 
Dependent  Pension  bill?  Only  this  is 
important — that  the  winners  lost, 
and  the  losers  won. 

OUR  HERITAGE  FROM   THE   MUGWUMPS 

THE  issues  and  institutions  vital 
in  our  politics  today,  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  most  vigorous  today 
do  not  hark  back  to  the  men  and  par- 
ties dominant  twenty-five  years  ago; 
but  rather  our  political  tendencies 
find  their  ancestors  in  the  humble 
and  unadvertised  meetings  of  the 
Civil  Service  Association,  the  Ballot 
Reform  League,  the  Prohibition 
Phalanx,  the  Populist  platform,  and 
the  Equal  Suffrage  Society.  The  se- 
cret ballot,  corrupt  practices  acts, 
publicity  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions, the  direct  primary,  the  so- 
called  "short  ballot,"  the  nonpartizan 
nomination,  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, the  recall — what  a  proces- 
sion  of   political   changes   have   sal- 


lied forth  from  the  old  protest  of  the 
mugwump  against  the  partizan  dom- 
ination of  politics!  The  party  hench- 
man laughed  and  lost ;  the  mugwump 
smiled  and  won! 

DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

THE  saloon  banished  from  half 
the  people  of  America  and  from 
more  than  half  of  the  geographical 
area  of  the  land;  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress against  the  saloon,  the  courts 
against  it,  the  churches  all  militant- 
ly  against  it,  and  a  body  of  public 
opinion  so  strongly  against  the  sa- 
loon that  time-serving  politicians  of 
both  parties  are  afraid  of  their  for- 
mer ally — this  and  woman  suffrage 
in  twelve  states,  more  or  less  restrict- 
ed woman  suffrage  in  half  a  dozen 
others — that  is  the  dream  come  true 
of  the  long-haired  men  and  short- 
haired  women  of  the  palmy  days  of 
Belva  Lockwood.  But  these  changes 
— representing  not  the  completed 
work  of  those  who  saw  definite  vi- 
sions of  righteousness  a  generation 
ago,  but  representing  instead  only 
certain  tendencies  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion  that  have  not  been  checked 
as  yet,  mark  only  the  changes  in  our 
political  life. 

Contemporary  changes  in  our  so- 
cial and  economic  life  are  manifest 
as  plainly  as  our  political  evolution 
is  manifest.  Strongest  among  the 
social  and  economic  changes  that 
have  risen  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  last  past,  is  that  which  may 
be  called  the  federalization  of  in- 
dustry'. The  railroad  commission,  a 
national  arbitration  law,  the  indus- 
trial commission,  the  Pure  Food 
law,  the  Reserve  Banking  act.  the 
postal  savings  bank,  and  the  parcels 
post  have  brought  or  are  bringing 
under  Federal  control  or  government 
ownerships  the  whole  industrial  sys- 
tem   of   the   country-.    Moreover   the 
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diflferences  between  Federal  control 
and  government  ownership  —  at 
least  according  to  those  coming 
newly  under  control — are  hardly 
worth  discussing.  The  Civil  War  did 
not  so  drastically  revolutionize  eco- 
nomic America  as  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress during  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  changed  it. 

Nor  has  the  economic  revolution 
stopt  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. State  after  state  is  going  thru 
a  parallel  revolution.  As  the  people 
have  secured  for  their  use  the  secret 
ballot,  the  primary,  party  campaign 
publicity,  in  something  like  a  score 
of  states  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, and  in  half  a  score  the  recall 
and  the  headless  ballot,  they  have 
in  less  than  a  decade  changed  the 
attitude  of  the  state  to  the  citizen. 
Compulsory  education  is  now  almost 
universal;  child  labor  is  being  rap- 
idly abolished.  The  eight-hour  day 
for  women,  with  sanitary  shop  con- 
ditions, is  found  in  the  more  civil- 
ized of  the  commonwealths  and  is 
coming  into  the  other  states  as  fast 
as  legislatures  can  enact  the  laws. 

THIS   MUCH    HAVE  WE  DONE 

THE  most  radical  legislatures  we 
have  ever  had  have  been  in  ses- 
sion during  these  most  recent  dark 
days  of  reaction  in  several  of  our 
states.  Twenty-six  states  have  work- 
ing-men's compensation  laws,  break- 
ing down  the  old  common  law  de- 
fenses of  capital  against  labor  in 
personal  injury  cases.  Twenty  states 
have  adopted  mothers'  pension  laws. 
The  minimum  wage  for  women  is 
only  a  few  laps  behind  the  mothers' 
pension  law  in  our  American  legis- 
latures. Eight  hours  is  the  standard 
day's  work  on  state  and  city  contract 
work  in  so  many  states  that  labor 
unions  have  no  trouble  in  establish- 
ing the  eight-hour  standard  day  in 
most  of  the  continuous  industries 
that  are  unionized.  State  bank  guar- 
antee laws  have  been  approved  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  state  insurance  is  slowly  coming 
into  American  life.  State  labor  bu- 
reaus, acting  as  employment  agen- 
cies, are  vaguely  feeling  out  the 
great  unexplored  problem  of  chronic 
or  seasonal  unemployment. 

The  state  government  in  America 
is  readily  becoming  socialistic.  And 
the  Federal  Government  already  has 
become  so  strongly  paternalistic  that 
dear  old  General  Weaver  twenty 
years  ago  on  the  hustings  running 
for  President — whether  as  a  Green- 
backer  or  a  Populist  or  what  not — 
asked  for  nothing  so  radical  as  the 
order  that  exists  today  in  Washing- 
ton. And  Eugene  Debs  languishing 
in  an  Illinois  county  jail  after  the 
strike  of  '94  could  not  have  hoped  in 
his  most   sanguine  moments  that  a 


bloody  revolution  would  have  turned 
things  over  so  completely  as  they 
are  turning  in  the  states  today. 

A  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  CONTROL 

NOW  these  changes  in  our  po- 
litical institutions,  and  in  our 
social  and  economic  status,  are  mere- 
ly laws  and  administrative  acts.  The 
real  changes  that  have  come  into  our 
life,  the  changes  upon  which  these 
laws  and  executive  orders  have  been 
founded,  are  much  subtler,  but  vast- 
ly stronger  than  their  legal  and  in- 
stitutional expressions.  It  is  hard  to 
put  this  impalpable  spirit  of  the 
times  into  the  confines  of  definition. 
Yet  these  who  feel  its  power,  feel 
something  ruthless,  something  ter- 
rible in  the  new  attitude  of  Amer- 
ica toward  them.  Former  Senator 
Elihu  Root,  speaking  before  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
March  23,  1915,  said: 

I  recall  how,  eighteen  years  ago,  I 
came  here  upon  a  telegram  to  meet 
him  (McKinley),  and  that  lead  to  re- 
flections, not  upon  the  specific  differ- 
ences between  President  McKinley  and 
his  administration,  between  the  legisla- 
tion or  the  policies  of  that  time  and 
this,  but  to  reflection  upon  what,  in  the 
retrospect,  can  be  seen  to  have  been  a 
great  nation-wide  movement  along  the 
path  of  the  nation's  unconscious  pur- 
pose. When  we  elected  McKinley  in 
1896,  and  again  in  1900,  it  was  the 
business  men  of  the  United  States  who 
controlled  the  election  .  .  .  how  great 
has  been  the  change.  The  scepter  has 
passed  from  the  business  man.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  by  men  who 
have  but  little  concern  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  by  men  who  dis- 
trust the  man  of  business,  who  suspect 
the  man  of  business. 

Now  former  Senator  Root,  in  the 
course  of  his  Union  League  address, 
put  his  finger  upon  the  change  that 
has  come  into  our  government,  and 
he  pointed  out  the  meaning  of  the 
change  to  American  business.  But 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  diagnosed 
intelligently  the  cause  of  the  change. 
Yet  in  that  cause  will  be  found  the 
only  basis  for  prophecy  about 
changes  imminent  in  the  coming 
quarter  of  a  century. 

JUSTICE   FIRST,    PROSPERITY   SECOND 

THE  difference  between  the  men 
in  office  now  in  city,  in  state  and 
in  Federal  government,  and  those 
men  in  office  twenty  years  ago,  in 
those  rather  narrow  but  controlling 
areas  of  our  politics  where  there  are 
actually  marked  differences,  lies  not 
in  matters  of  honesty,  not  in  matters 
of  capacity,  not  in  matters  of  party 
faith.  The  real  difference  is  found  in 
their  philosophy  of,  life.  The  political 
leaders  of  majorities  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties  of  the  last  century  be- 
lieved in  business  for  itself,  that 
prosperity  was  an  end  of  itself.  To- 


day our  governments,  city,  state  and 
national,  are  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  men  who  all  profess,  and 
who  in  the  main  believe,  that  justice 
is  more  important  than  prosperity. 
And  the  politicians  are  only  taking 
their  cue  from  the  people.  A  sense 
of  justice — with  here  a  back-set,  and 
there  a  reaction — is  growing  stead- 
ily and  overwhelmingly  in  the  Amer- 
ican heart. 

Upon  the  awakened  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
prophecy  may  be  safely  based.  For 
only  a  war  with  its  brutalizing  in- 
fluences can  stop  the  awakening  of 
the  popular  mind. 

During  twenty  years  this  move- 
ment toward  justice  and  away  from 
materialism  in  politics  resistlessly 
has  been  gaining  strength.  The 
movement  has  been  blind  at  times; 
foolish  often,  frequently  (and  prop- 
erly) defeated.  But  always  it  has 
broken  the  dams  of  defeat.  The 
movement  has  appeared  dominant  in 
one  great  party,  then  in  the  other 
and  back  again  in  the  first  party; 
thus  it  was  a  "barbaric  yawp"  in  the 
Democratic  party  under  Mr.  Bry- 
an's leadership  in  the  late  nineties; 
then  after  Bryan's  defeat  in  1904, 
in  his  own  party,  the  movement  ap- 
peared under  the  leadership  of 
stronger,  clearer  sighted  men  in  the 
Republican  party,  men  like  Senator 
LaFollette  and  former  President 
Roosevelt.  The  "Insurgent"  protest 
directed  against  the  reactionary 
shock  of  the  Taft  administration 
was  the  feeling  of  justice  as  opposed 
to  the  desire  for  mere  prosperity, 
moving  strongly  in  the  American 
people.  The  spirit  of  the  people  had 
its  voice  in  the  terrific  punishment  in 
November,  1912,  that  fell  upon  the 
conservative  group  then  and  now 
controlling  the  Republican  party. 
The  election  of  President  Wilson  was 
a  by-product  of  that  punishment. 
His  response,  even  in  a  small  meas- 
ure, and  under  the  handicap  of  a 
stupid  party,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  is  the  basis  of  his  personal 
strength  before  the  people. 

The  feeling  for  justice  first  and 
prosperity  afterward  in  our  politics 
is  as  strong  as  ever  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  has  been  no  seri- 
ous check  in  the  movement;  yet  it 
does  stand  confused.  It  is  unsure  of 
its  leadership.  It  is  uncertain  how 
best  to  proceed.  And  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  of  course  mean  the 
reaction  of  the  moment,  but  not  a 
change  of  conviction.  The  issues  of 
a  war  may  rise  above  the  issues  of 
humanity.  But  only  a  war  will  pre- 
vent the  forces  that  have  been  dom- 
inating politics  for  ten  years — the 
forces  that  took  the  scepter  from 
Mr.  Root's  good  Union  League  Club 
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friends  —  from  reassembling  and 
moving  forward  with  intelligence 
and  power. 

Naturally,  the  leaders  of  reaction 
may  win  elections.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  fool  the  people  before  an  election, 
but  after  an  election,  when  a  public 
servant  begins  to  perform,  then  he 
must  be  unequivocal ;  then  the  power 
that  he  seemed  to  have,  fails  him. 
For  in  the  face  of  public  wrath  the 
reactionary  quails.  Often  when  he 
has  the  gun  he  dares  not  shoot.  Po- 
litical "buck  ager"  often  is  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Republic.  For  no  matter 
how  grounded  in  reaction  a  major- 
ity may  appear,  no  matter  how 
brave  its  leaders  may  seem,  the 
backward  step  is  not  taken!  Con- 
servatives who  toil  their  heads  off 
for  victory  at  the  polls  often  find 
their  victory  empty.  For  when  it 
comes  to  elections,  the  people  are 
tolerant;  but  in  judging  action,  the 
people  are  ruthless;  they  will  "suf- 
fer not  the  old  kings  under  any 
name." 

A  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXPERIMENT 

NOW  then,  in  order  to  see  where 
we  are  going,  it  is  necessary  to 
see  in  what  direction  we  have  gone 
for  twenty-five  years ;  to  ask,  not  for 
a  list  of  the  laws  we  have  past,  but 
for  a  glimpse  at  the  kind  of  institu- 
tions we  are  building.  The  federal- 
ization of  industry  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  under 
the  new  commerce  board,  under  the 
various  new  cabinet  officers  and  bu- 
reaus at  Washington — ^what  does  it 
all  mean?  And  the  enlargement  of 
the  powers  of  the  states  over  local 
intra-state  corporations  and  enter- 
prises; the  broadening  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  state  in  its  control  over 
the  citizen;  from  the  child  hygiene 
bureau  to  the  licensing  of  undertak- 
ers— does  this  also  mean  what  the 
federalization  of  industry  means? 
Are  not  both  guns  pointing  at  the 
same  target?  And  is  not  the  aim  of 
all  our  recent  legislation  and  of  "the 
great  nation-wide  movement  along 
the  path  of  the  nation's  unconscious 
purpose"  a  readjustment  of  our 
economic  order  to  avoid  its  wreck? 
Looking  back  at  the  whole  move- 
ment, one  finds  evidence  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  "the  nation's  un- 
conscious purpose"  is  a  middle-class 
try  at  mending  the  present  capital- 
istic profit  system,  by  reducing  and 
equalizing  profits,  under  strong  so- 
cial control,  to  prevent  the  wreck  of 
the  whole  profit  system  by  the  rise 
of  socialism. 

We  are  a  middle-class  people.  We 
have  a  strong  feeling  for  justice. 
This  sense  of  justice  has  turned  its 
attention  to  economic  problems  in 
this  generation.  And  the  middle  class 
masses    seem    to   have    reached    the 


conviction  that  many  who  reap  large 
profits — brokers  and  middlemen, 
venders  of  intangible  property  of 
various  sorts — are  operating  in  a 
market  made  by  our  common  civil- 
ization; and  that  these  brokers,  ven- 
ders and  middlemen  are  not  using 
exceptional  trading  skill,  nor  rare 
vision  in  their  business  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  taking  exorbitant  profits,  profits 
that  are  due  only  to  men  who  have 
unusual  skill  and  rare  vision.  "So," 
says  the  middle  class  oracle  of  jus- 
tice, "down  come  unearned  profits 
— and  we  shall  share  them. 

"We  shall  share  them  in  taxes — 
inheritance  taxes,  income  taxes,  land 
taxes — that  shall  build  public  insti- 
tutions, roads,  and  schools;  provide 
public  hygiene;  buy  books  and  pic- 
tures; make  parks  and  playgrounds; 
pay  for  bands  and  orchestras.  And 
we  shall  share  the  unearned  profits 
of  today  by  cutting  these  profits 
down  tomorrow,  thru  workingmen's 
compensation  acts,  mothers'  pension 
acts,  improved  shop  conditions, 
shorter  hours,  insurance  against  un- 
employment, and  old  age.  At  any 
rate,"  says  the  middle  class  oracle 
of  justice,  "unearned  profits  must 
come  down,  and  we  shall  share 
them." 

Reform  is  defined  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Sumner  as  "A  conferring 
with  B,  as  to  what  C  should  do  for 
D."  Of  course  the  obvious  answer  to 
that  jibe,  is  that  in  a  complex  civil- 
ization, the  affairs  of  C  and  D  may 
easily  be  of  vastly  more  consequence 
to  A  and  B  than  to  C  and  D.  As 
slaveholder  and  slave,  the  C  and  D 
of  seventy  years  ago  justified  the 
final  conference  between  A  and  B  at 
Appomatox.  Indeed  C  and  D  have  no 
rights  in  this  world  which  A  and  B 
are  bound  to  respect,  if  those  rights 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
race,  with  what  is  seen  in  a  small 
way  by  Mr,  Root  as  "the  Nation's 
unconscious  purpose" —  the  folk- 
ways, founded  on  folk-justice,  well 
considered  and  well  tried. 

In  this  "great  nation-wide  move- 
ment" we  are  considering  and  try- 
ing things;  considering  what  profits 
are  just;  trying  to  find  out  what 
wealth  is  equitably  held  for  private 
uses. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators  took  great  power 
from  the  holders  of  centralized 
wealth.  By  legislative  action — state 
and  Federal — half  a  score  of  other 
strong  political  weapons  had  been 
taken  from  the  hands  of  organized 
wealth  before  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional amendment  came.  "I  say  that 
scepter    has    passed,"    repeats    Mr. 


Root,  and  in  the  next  paragi'aph  of 
his  speech  asks  his  embattled  friends 
in  the  Union  League:  "Now  what  is 
going  to  be  done  about  it?" 

OUR  RADICAL   SUPREME  COURT 

HIS  question  is  belated.  It  already 
has  been  done.  It  was  done  with 
the  passage  of  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment. Those  two  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States — 
the  one  stripping  great  power  from 
the  organized  wealth-holding  minor- 
ity— the  other  legalizing  what  Mr. 
Jerome  once  called  "the  moral  yearn- 
ings of  rural  communities,"  make 
Mr.  Root's  question  futile.  The  deci- 
sions of  our  Supreme  Court  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  in  cases  hing- 
ing upon  public  welfare — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  hours  and  service  of 
women  and  children,  the  state  bank 
guarantee  laws,  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral commissions  and  a  multitude  of 
cases  wherein  the  people  have  sought 
to  improve  life  and  inexorably  re- 
duce unearned  profits — have  been  al- 
most uniformly  with  the  public  con- 
science, and  rather  consistently  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  viewpoint  of 
Mr.  Root's  friends  of  the  Union 
League.  Compared  with  varying  tem- 
pers of  congresses  and  of  presidents 
in  a  decade  and  a  half,  our  Supreme 
Court,  judged  by  its  decisions,  well 
may  be  deemed  the  most  unflinch- 
ingly radical  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

So  the  brakes  against  reaction  are 
firmly  set.  The  constitution  has  been 
amended;  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  been  rendered.  A  return 
to  those  good  old  days  "when  we 
elected  McKinley  in  1896  and  again 
in  1900,"  and  when  "the  business  of 
the  United  States  controlled  the  elec- 
tion," seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
forlorn  hope. 

WHAT   WILL   COME   OF  IT? 

SO  now  let's  to  our  prophecies  with 
a  will !  First  of  all,  let's  eliminate 
the  millenium.  In  its  place,  suppose 
we  substitute  for  the  world  of  the 
coming  generation  a  rather  hard 
cruel  world.  But  from  its  hardship 
and  cruelty,  let's  subtract  at  least 
as  many  hardships  and  cruelties  as 
our  fathers  took  away  for  us  during 
the  generation  that  is  all  but  past. 
Housing  for  the  poor  must  improve ; 
the  economic  status  of  the  poor  must 
be  better  than  it  is  today.  For  a  bet- 
ter status  must  follow  when  capital, 
not  labor,  bears  the  expenses  of 
trade-accidents  and  diseases;  when 
the  state,  by  increasing  taxes,  pen- 
sions the  unsupported  mother  hold- 
ing her  brood  together  under  a  home 
influence;  when  the  child  is  schooled 
well  into  its  teens  and  the  mother 
who  works,  works  at  a  living  wage 
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for  only  a  short  day,  and  when  the 
father  works  on  an  eight-hour  shift. 
These  things  will  help  a  little;  but 
not  much.  A  sturdier,  keener,  more 
independent,  less  contented  laboring 
class  will  make  more  intelligent  de- 
mands on  all  the  Josiah  Bounderbys 
of  all  the  Coketowns  of  that 
blessed  day.  Labor  will  demand  more 
"golden  spoons,"  more  "turtle  soup 
and  venison,"  more  "carriages  and 
six" — ^and  will  come  slightly  nearer 
getting  these  baubles  than  Mr. 
Bounderby  could  have  dreamed  labor 
would  come.  But  still  we  shall  have 
a  hard  and  cruel  world.  We  still  shall 
have  "many  inventions,"  material 
and  legal,  over  which  to  struggle  for 
just  control;  even  as  today  we  are 
struggling  to  bring  justice  out  of  the 
world  of  steam  and  electricity. 


nrjHE  second  article  in  this 
I  series,  COUNTRY  LIVING 
IN  THE  NEXT  GENERA- 
TION, by  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  au- 
thor of  "The  Country  Life 
Movement,"  will  be  published  in 
the  issue  of  March  6. 


It  is  a  long  and  tedious,  yet  always 
for  the  man  of  faith,  a  joyful  job — 
this  business  of  saving  his  country. 
For  always,  just  as  he  gets  his  In- 
dians whipped,  or  his  Boston  tea 
party  over,  or  his  immortal  Declara- 
tion written,  or  his  Constitution 
adopted,  or  his  bill  of  rights  ac- 
cepted, or  his  slaves  freed,  or  his 
Union  cemented,  or  his  specie  pay- 
ments resumed,  or  his  railroads  con- 


trolled, or  his  social  and  industrial 
justice  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  his  country  all  baled  up  tightly 
in  its  perfection — bang!  comes  a 
new  calamity  (and  a  very  real  one  it 
always  is),  hitting  the  precious 
country  between  the  aurora  borealis 
and  the  Gatun  dam,  breaking  the 
bales  and  leaving  a  man's-sized  job 
for  the  youth  of  the  next  "jocund 
day"  that  "stands  tiptoe  on  the 
misty  mountain-tops." 

And  you,  oh  youth,  who  shall  see 
the  vision,  who  shall  follow  it  thru 
long  marches,  and  hard  bivouacs, 
over  the  hill  that  rises  black  beyond 
the  trenches  of  today,  we,  who  only 
hear  old  bugles  call,  who  only  dream 
old  dreams,  we  who  are  about  to  die 
— salute  you ! 

Emporia,   Kansas 


THE  BEST  THING  IN   OUR  TOWN 


IF  any  one  doubted  the  existence  display  of  local  spirit.  Iowa  comes 
of  community  spirit  and  local  next  with  sixty-three,  then  New  York 
patriotism  in  the  United  States  with  fifty-two,  California  with  forty- 
he  would  be  reassured  by  the  an-  four,  and  Michigan  with  forty-three, 
swers  we  received  when  in  our  issue  In  determining  the  prize-winners 
of  October  4  we  asked  our  readers,  all  of  the  manuscripts  were  read  and 
"What  is  the  best  thing  in  your  sorted  and  sifted  until  we  got  them 
town?"  Not  only  has  every  city  and  down  to  four,  which  were  of  so  near- 
village  in  the  country  some  institu-  ly  equal  interest,  that  it  was  hard  to 
tion,  object  or  person  of  its  own  choose  between  them.  By  the  ap- 
which  it  regards  with  a  proper  pride,  plication  of  the  preferential  ballot 
but  its  citizens  know  how  to  tell  system  by  five  members  of  the  edi- 
about  it  in  a  way  to  make  all  other  torial  staff  the  first  prize  was 
towns  envious  of  the  distinction,  awarded  to  D.  R.  Piper,  of  La 
When  the  replies  began  to  come  in  Grange,  Missouri,  for  a  eulogy  of 
we  selected  a  large  drawer  to  put  his  town  paper  which  we  shall  soon 
them  in  until  they  could  be  looked  print.  The  other  prizes  go  to 
over.  But  that  was  soon  too  full  to  William  0.  Stevens,  of  Annapolis, 
shut  so  we  commandeered  our  big-  Maryland;  E.  W.  Beimfohr,  of  Aber- 
gest  waste  basket,  then  another  and  deen,  Washington,  and  James  C. 
finally  as  you  see  they  were  both  full  Alvord,  of  Littleton,  Massachusetts. 
prest  down,  heaped  up  and  running  Mr.  Stevens  writes  of  "The  Oasis." 
over.  When  we  came  to  count  them  What  the  oasis  and  what  the  desert 
there  were  nearly  a  thousand.  we  leave  our  readers  to  puzzle  over 

But  there  was  not  one  too  many,     for  the  present.  Mr.  Beimfohr  tells 
The  object  of  the  contest,  as  we  may    of    a    "Cooperative    Merchants'    De- 
now  confess,  was  not  so  much  to  get    livery"  and  Mr.  Alvord  of  "A  Glori- 
one    article   worth    $100 
and  several  others  worth 
$25,  as  it  was  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  our  readers 
considered  the  most  valu- 
able  features   of  commu- 
nity   life.    For   this    pur- 
pose the  many  which  get 
no  prize  are,  one  and  all, 
as   valuable   as   the  prize 
winners. 

From  every  state  we 
received  contributions 
and  from  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  Canada,  Panama 
and  Brazil,  besides.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  with 
seventy  each  tied  for  first 
place  in  this  competitive  the  thousand  best  things 


fied   Millpond."   These  will   be  pub- 
lished in  the  near  future. 

In  variety  of  topic  and  distribu- 
tion of  locality  these  four  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole.  It  so  happens 
that  the  prize  winners  are  all  men, 
tho  we  received  twice  as  many  re- 
plies from  women  as  from  men.  But 
since  we  made  the  selection  without 
regard  to  this  we  are  sure  that  the 
most  fervid  feminist  among  the  dis- 
appointed contributors  would  not 
wish  us  to  change  our  choice  on 
that  account. 

But  as  we  said  before  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  this  contest  is 
the  number  and  diversity  of  replies 
received.  We  had  no  idea  that  there 
were  so  many  different  things  which 
could  make  a  town  famous  or  that 
there  wer*  so  many  interesting 
things  to  be  found  in  places  we 
never  heard  of.  It  makes  us  long  to 
start  out  on  a  tramping  tour  to  see 
these  thousand  towns  and  others 
which  perhaps  have  equal  reason  to 
be  proud  of  themselves  if  they  did  but 
know  it.  How  many  dif- 
ferent topics  are  brought 
forward  we  cannot  say 
until  our  arithmetician 
has  completed  the  classi- 
fication of  our  census  re- 
turns. Then  we  shall  pub- 
lish the  full  report  with 
extracts  from  as  many  of 
the  letters  as  we  can  find 
space  for.  It  will  consti- 
tute a  unique  -exhibit  of 
the  ideals  and  achieve- 
ments of  American  towns 
and  will,  as  we  hope,  set 
all  other  towns  not  repre- 
sented to  thinking  how 
U  they  can  make  life  bet- 
ter worth  living. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

TURKISH  TRANSPORTS  ON  THE  TIGRIS 

ALL   SUPPLIES   FOR   THK    BRITISH    EXPKDITION    INTO    MESOPOTAMIA    HAVE   TO   BE   BROUGHT   UP   THE   TIGRIS   FROM    THE   PERSIAN   OtJU. 

THE    NATIVE    RAFTS,    AS    MAY    BE   SEEN,    ARE   QUITE    INADEQUATE,    AND   STEAMERS    HAVE    HARD 

WORK   GETTING  UP  THE  RIVER  ON   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FLOODS 


AT   THE   EDUCATION    COUNTER 
A   pupil   in   a   deparbnent   store   continuation    class    making   a   sale  to   the   teacher  while  the  rest  of  the  class  criticizes 

THE  CASH  GIRL'S  ALMA  MATER 
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ORE  than  40,000  children  in 
Greater  New  York  leave 
school  every  year  to  go  to 
work.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  they  are  required  by  law 
to  combine  school  work  with  their 
wage  earning.  Before  that  "no 
wages"  is  the  law;  after  that  "no 
studies"  is  the  general  rule — or  has 
been  until  recently,  when  the  or- 
ganization of  continuation  classes 
in  department  stores,  in  hotels,  and 
in  factories  has  given  the  boy  or  girl 
who  must  earn  a  living,  but  who 
wants  more  education,  a  chance  to 
get  it. 

The  continuation  classes  are  held 
during  the  daytime  in  schoolrooms 
provided  by  the  employer,  who  also 
pays  all  the  expenses  of  equipment 
and  teaching.  They  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  general  their  curriculum  fol- 
lows that  of  the  ordinary  grammar 
school,  wisely  adapted  to  the  inter- 
ests and  ambitions  of  the  boy  or  girl 
with  a  job.   , 

The  course  of  study  for  depart- 
ment stores  is  arranged  to  cover  the 
common  branches — arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish, spelling,  geography,  penman- 
ship, and  hygiene. 

Arithmetic  takes  up  concrete 
problems  involving  materials,  and 
subjects  used  in  the  business — meas- 
uring lengths  in  yards  with  tape  and 
yardstick;  computing  fractions  of  a 
dollar;  making  change;  practising 
with  actual  sales-checks,  bills,  re- 
ceipts, business  forms  and  letters. 
Geography  includes  the  study  of 
New  York  and  its  environs,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  distributing  centers 
and  parcel  post  zones. 

In  spelling,  the  words  are  selected 
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from  the  store's  catalog  and  from  the 
geographical  directory  used  in  the 
shipping  department,  and  the  drill  is 
thoro.  Penmanship  aims  first  of  all 
at  legibility.  Simple  composition 
work,  social  and  business  letter 
writing,  discussions  of  subjects  vital 
to  the  business  and  personal  life  of 
the  pupil,  and  technical  oral  lessons 
in  textiles  and  salesmanship  make 
up  the  course  in  English.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  develop  ease  and 
correctness  in  impromptu  talking. 

In  all  the  class  work  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  development  of  the 
"store  spirit,"  a  feeling  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  workers  and  of 
loyalty  to  the  work  and  the  employ- 
er. The  traditional  thrill  of  pride  in 
Harvard  or  Smith  is  no  more  impell- 
ing than  the  loyalty  of  these  pupils 
to  the  Wanamaker  school  or  to  the 
Looking  Forward  Club.  They  have 
their  songs  and  their  cheers  and  they 
form  their  alumni  organizations  to 
carry  on  the  good  work  when  they 
graduate. 

Continuation  classes  were  estab- 
lished primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  juniors,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
older  workers  are  potentially  juniors 
in  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  American  cus- 
toms, laws  of  the  country,  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  city.  Consequently 
classes  have  been  organized  to  meet 
their  demand  for  learning  English. 

The  men  who  come  into  these 
classes  are  chiefly  night-workers, 
bakers,  porters,  night  watchmen,  and 
moving  picture  men,  who  find  the 
day  a  convenient  time  to  study. 
Many  of  the  women  receive  here 
their  first  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing.   The  mothers,   having   chil- 


dren in  school,  are  themselves  am- 
bitious to  learn,  realizing  that  if 
they  fail  to  keep  up,  they  lose  caste 
in  the  eyes  of  their  family. 

The  progress  made  by  some  of 
these  pupils  is  marvelous.  One  man 
in  this  country  only  four  weeks,  and 
in  the  class  only  three  weeks,  was 
able  to  give  a  twenty  minute  ad- 
dress in  his  own  words. 

This  new  impulse  toward  practical 
education  is  felt  everywhere.  The 
training  nowadays  must  be  of  the 
sort  that  can  be  put  on  and  worn  to 
business. 

Results  thus  far  show  what?  One 
distinct  effect  is  the  almost  entire 
elimination  of  the  annoying  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  worker  who 
has  just  accepted  a  position  to  look 
for  a  change  as  soon  as  the  edge 
of  interest  is  dulled.  Altho  there 
have  been  some  dismissals  and 
removals,  not  one  member  of  the 
classes  has  resigned  from  the  busi- 
ness house  thru  discontent  or  for 
any  other  voluntary  reason.  There 
has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  marked 
increase  in  steadfastness,  in  holding 
and  continuing  in  a  job  for  which 
definite  training  has  been  provided. 

A  second  tangible  result  of  this 
work,  closer  cooperation  with  the 
firm,  has  been  secured  thru  the 
teacher's  giving  a  careful  personal 
study  of  the  individual  workers  un- 
der her  supervision.  Progress  is 
noted  and  special  cases  are  reported 
to  the  employer.  From  a  class  of 
fifteen  messenger  girls  at  Mc- 
Creery's  last  year,  thirteen  have 
been  "raised"  to  more  responsible 
work,  or  to  oflSce  positions,  with  in- 
creased wages. 

Neiu  York  City 


New  Plants  and  Seeds 

Five  hundred  and  thirty  different  ■ 
plants  were  imported  and  listed  in  the 
three  spring  months  of  1915  by  our 
Government  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction,  which  searches  the 
whole  world  for  plants  and  seeds  that 
can  be  transplanted  to  this  country  and 
made  useful  here. 

Among  them  were  a  melocoton  from 
South  and  Central  America,  an  edible 
fruit  of  the  melon  variety,  so  fragrant 
that  it  is  used  for  perfuming  clothing; 
a  honey-carob  from  Spain;  a  Manchu- 
rian  wild  pear,  which  will  grow  in  spite 
of  intense  cold;  a  red  currant  from  the 
Altai  Mountains;  a  large-fruited  vari- 
ety of  Chinese  haw  of  great  hardiness, 
and  a  yellow  potato  from  the  Andes. 

Our  agricultural  explorers  are  con- 
ducting their  search  particularly  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  earth.  Probably 
few  of  their  discoveries  will  be  of  di- 
rect usefulness,  but  many  of  them  are 
valuable  for  experiments  in  hybridiza- 
tion and  may  give  an  entirely  new  char- 
acteristic to  some  of  our  familiar  vari- 
eties. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  organized 
plan  to  exchange  the  information 
gained  with  other  countries.  An  inter- 
national bureau  which  would  file  all  the 
data  collected  and  answer  inquiries  or 
suggest  experiments  might  well  find  a 
wide  field  of  permanent  usefulness. 


part    of 
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Another  "Safety  First"  Device 

A  new  electric  automobile  horn 
switch  has  just  been  invented  by  W.  P. 
Seng,  of  Chicago.  On  account  of  the 
method  of  construction  and  operation 
this  switch  has  been  termed  "The 
Safety  First  Switch."  Its  principal 
feature  is  embodied  in  the  fact  that 
without  removing  either  of  the  hands 
from  the  wheel,  as  is  the  general  prac- 
tice of  automobile  drivers,  the  oper- 
ator may  sound  the  warning  signal. 
It  takes  a  simple  pressure  of  one 
of  the  fingers  against  any 
the  ring  to  "trip"  this 
and  the  chauffeur  loses  no 
time  in  feeling  around  for 
the  button  before  he  sounds 
the  horn. 

The  value  of  this  fea- 
ture will  be  realized  by  the 
person  who  has  ever  done 
any  driving  in  congested 
traffic  of  cities,  in  mountain 
climbing,  and  in  fact  any- 
where where  both  hands 
are  needed  upon  the  wheel. 
The  exact  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  this  device 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
over  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
controlling  power  is  lost 
the  instant  one  hand  leaves 
the  wheel. 

This  device  is  operated 
by  the  same  dry  cell  that 
runs   the   horn.    Instead   of 


FIRST   AID    TO    THE    CHAUFFEUR 

A   horn    that   can   be   sounded   from    any    part   of 

the   wheel 

being  run  to  some  other  point  of  the 
machine,  the  wires  are  run  from  the 
battery  and  the  horn  up  the  steering 
post,  both  wires  in  one  covering,  but 
separately  insulated.  One  wire  is  fast- 
ened to  the  "wheel"  section,  while  the 
other  is  connected  to  the  "spokes."  A 
simple  pressure  forces  the  rim  contact 
point  against  the  contact  point  on  the 
spoke  and  in  this  way  a  connection  is 
made  and  the  electrical  circuit  is  com- 
pleted. Just  as  soon  as  this  takes  place 
the  horn  sounds. 

The  advantage  of  this  signal  wheel 
over  the  electric  button  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  button  is  located  at  one 
particular  point  and  cannot  be  reached 
except  at  that  point,  while  this  device 
may  be  "tripped"  from  any  side  of  the 
wheel. 


Mercenary  Music 

A  dry-cleaning  establishment  in  Cin- 
cinnati, employing  some  300  persons, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these 
people  hear  music  at  frequent  intervals 
while  they  work  it  will  not  only  make 
them  happier,  more  contented  workers, 
but  that  they  will  do  more  work  than  if 
they  were  without  the  music. 

So,  following  this  theory,  the  enter- 
prising firm  has  installed  thruout 
the    big    establishment    enough    phono- 


graphs to  keep  lively  music  playing  al- 
most all  day  long.  It  is  like  one  big  en- 
tertainment. 

This  new  use  of  the  phonograph  is  a 
pleasant  way  of  saying  "speed  up."  The 
lively  music  does  it.  There  are  no  lag- 
ging moments,  and  no  one  gets  a  drowsy 
feeling  over  the  work.  There  are  many 
lively  dance  records  and  popular  songs. 
The  workers  hum  and  sing,  and  the 
speed  of  the  music  puts  the  speed  into 
their  work. 

The  manager  of  the  firm  says  that 
music-while-they-work  is  an  idea  that 
prevails  in  South  American  factories. 
Nearly  every  South  American  estab- 
lishment has  its  musicians  to  play  for 
its  employees  during  business  hours. 
The  phonograph  is  the  Yankee  version 
of  the  idea  and  it  has  been  found  to 
work  as  well  in  North  America  as  the 
factory  musician  in  South  America. 

The  phonograph  has  been  found  capa- 
ble of  solving  better  than  any  shop 
foreman  or  superintendent  the  problem 
of  promoting  voluntary  "speeding  up" 
among  employees. 


Saved !  A  Dialect 

In  many  of  the  Yorkshire  districts  of 
England  the  dialect,  which  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  richness  and  vari- 
ety, is  fast  dying  out.  Philologists,  after 
giving  much  serious  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  preserving  as  full  and 
accurate  records  as  possible,  have  final- 
ly hit  upon  the  dictaphone  as  a  solution. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Keighley  Mu- 
seum, Prof.  F.  W.  Moorman,  of  Leeds 
University,  used  a  dictaphone  to  "take 
down"  several  specimens  of  the  York- 
shire dialect  in  its  purest  form.  Among 
them  were  the  "shepherd's  numerals," 
dictated  by  one  Tattersall  Wilkinson, 
of  Roggersham,  who  recalled  their  use 
in  his  boyhood  days  when  the  old  Celtic 
superstition  prevailed  among  the 
farmers  that  the  sheep  must  always  be 
counted  by  these  numerals  and  that  ill 
luck  would  surely  follow  the  use  of  the 
common  one,  two,  three,  four. 


The 
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I'aui  Thompson 

RAGTIME 
Lively   music    makes    the   laundry   work   easier. 


and    quicker,    too 


Growth     of 

Universities 
The  universities  of  the 
United  States  have  grown 
so  rapidly  in  recent  years 
that  few  people  keep  track 
of  them.  The  statistics  of 
attendance  as  annually 
published  in  Science  al- 
ways contain  some  sur- 
prizes for  every  one,  altho 
the  order  of  the  leading  in- 
stitutions does  not  alter 
much  from  year  to  year. 
The  registration  figures  up 
to  November  1,  1915,  are 
given  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  These  include  stu- 
dents of  all  sorts  enrolled 
for  regular  work,  including 
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HE    BELONGS    IN    THE    AFRICAN    JUNGLE 

the  summer  session.  Omitting  the  sum- 
mer session  the  leading  universities  of 
the  list  are  Columbia  (7042),  Pennsyl- 
vania (6655),  California  (5977),  New 
York  (5853),  Michigan  (5821),  Illi- 
nois  (5511),  Harvard    (5435). 

THE    SIZE    OF    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITIES 

Columbia 11,888 

California     10,555 

Chicago    ■ 7,968 

Pennsylvania    7,404 

Wisconsin    6,810 

Michigan    6,684 

New   York    6,656 

Harvard    6,351 

Cornell    6,351 

Illinois    6,150 

Ohio  State 5,451 

Minnesota    5,376 

Northwestern     4,408 

Syracuse     4,012 

Missouri    3,868 

Texas    3,572 

Fittsbur-h    3,569 

Nebraska    3,356 

Yale    3,303 

Iowa    3,138 

Kansas    2,806 

Cincinnati    2,524 

Indiana   2,347 

Tulane    2,160 

Stanford    2,061 

Western   Reserve    1,825 

Princeton    1,615 

Johns  Hopkins   1,586 

Washington    1,254 

Virginia    1,008 

The  greatest  gain  during  the  past 
year  has  been  in  California  (2375), 
which  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  were  drawn  to  the 
Pacific  coast  by  the  combined  attrac- 
tions of  the  summer  session,  the  exposi- 


tion and  the  conven- 
tions. Other  consider- 
able gains  are  those  of 
Pennsylvania  (900), 
Minnesota  (892),  Chi- 
cago (837)  and  Colum- 
bia (594).  Four  insti- 
tutions, Tulane,  Wash- 
ington U  n  i  V  e  r  sity, 
Harvard  and  Princeton  repoi't  a  de- 
crease in  total  attendance. 

In  college  undergraduates  California 
leads  with  1294  women  and  2023  men, 
followed  by  Harvard  with  2516  men 
and  653  women  (Radcliffe). 

Introducing  the  Okapi 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
okapi,  discovered  in  the  wilds  of  Af- 
rica, and  first  reported  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  of  England,  in  1903.  The 
okapi  looks  somewhat  like  an  antelope 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  rarest  ani- 
mals in  the  world.  It  has  seldom  been 
seen  by  a 'white  man. 

Herbert  Lang,  who  recently  returned 
from  Africa,  after  spending  six  years 
in  the  jungle,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  a  baby  okapi  alive.  The  ex- 
plorer took  a  picture  of  the  young 
okapi  in  the  forest  of 
Ituri,  which  is  here- 
with reproduced  for 
the  first  time.  It  was 
one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  Mr.  Lang's 
expedition  in  the 
Congo,  to  secure 
specimens  of  the 
prized  okapi  for  the  American  Museum, 
and  the  members  of  the  exploration 
party  returned  with  enough  to  form  a 
striking  habitat  group. 

A  stampede  of  okapis  in  the  Ituri 
forest  led  to  the  capture  of  this  young 
one,  by  the  native  hunters,  who 
are  noted  for  tracking  these 
animals  in  the  dense  woodland 
of  the  interior. 

The  habitat  group  of  okapis 
will  prove  of  unusual  interest, 
and  doubtless  will  attract  wide- 
spread attention  when  placed 
on  view  at  the  American  Museum  in 
New  York  City.  Brussels  also  has  an 
ckapi  group  in  one  of  the  institutions 
of  that  city. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Snowflake 
Comparatively  few  people  have  really 
looked  at  snow.  For  to  do  this  carefully 
and  scientifically  re- 
quires a  compound 
microscope  and  cer- 
tain favorable  weath- 
er conditions. 

According  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  more 
than  a  thousand  dif- 
fering snow  crystals 
have  been  described.  Eveiy  one  of  these 
various  crystals  has  six  sides  or  angles. 
Wilson  A.  Bentley,  of  Jericho,  Ver- 
mont, has  specialized  on  snow  crystals 
for  some  years,  and  by  means  of  micro- 
photography  has  been  able  to  visualize 
the  beautiful  forms  of  snow  crystal- 
lography. Some  photographs  of  the 
recent  work  in  this  field  by  Mr.  Bent- 


ley  show  a  crystal  like  a  conventional- 
ized flower.  Another  of  the  new  Bent- 
ley  group  of  snow  crystals  shows  a 
triple  form  of  crystallization  that  is 
broken  by  a  second 
triple  manifestation  of 
the  crystalline  forma- 
tion. Such  combinations 
lend  themselves  admir- 
ably to  design  forms  and 
might  easily  be  adapted 
to  textile  and  decorative  use  in  many 
fields. 


A  State  Prison  Honor  System 

For  several  years  the  idea  has  been 

growing   that   the    criminal    should    be 

treated  not  like  a  brute  but  as  a  man, 

to  be  reformed,  not  simply  punished  for 

his  crime.  One  of  the  most  successful 

applications  of  this  idea  has  been  made 

by  Warden  Edmund  M.  Allen,  at  the 

State    Prison    of    Illi- 

%       ^  .        nois,  located  at  Joliet. 

^■|C  The   Legislature   of 

^^^■H^^^^    Illinois    recently    put 

^^^^^^^^^^    its  stamp  of  approval 

^^^^L  on  two  of  his  reform 

^        \  plans.  A  bill  was  past 

by      the      Legislature 

giving  convicts  sentenced  to  a  life  term 

a  chance  to  be  paroled  after  spending 

twenty  years  in  prison. 

The  other  bill  concerned  the  war- 
den's "road  camp"  scheme,  by  which 
prisoners  are  privileged  to  work  at  the 
building  of  roads,  with  no  restrictions 
except  that  they  shall  not  leave  the 
camp,  and  that  they  shall  not  partake 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  This  privilege 
of  road  building  has  previously  been 
accorded  only  to  those  convicts  who 
have  less  than  five  years  of  their  term 
yet  to  serve.  Now  the  State  Legisla- 
ture has  past  a  bill  which  will  extend 
the  privilege  to  other  prisoners. 
At  the  Illinois  State  Prison 
at  Joliet,  2200  fertile  acres,  pur- 
chased by  the  State  a  few  years 
ago,  are  being  worked  profit- 
ably, both  to  the  state  treasury 
and  to  the  character  of  the  pris- 
oners. Last  year,  when  work  on 
the  honor  farm  began,  about  sixty  con- 
victs were  housed  and  employed  there. 
This  season  for  some  months  there  have 
been  136  men  living  in  the  farmhouses 
and  doing  the  work  of  the  farm. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  farm  su- 
perintendent, 2100  acres  have  been  put 
into  crops.  Many  of  the  houses  and 
outbuildings  have  been  repaired  and 
rebuilt,  by  prison  labor.  Two  hundred 
acres  were  laid  out  this  year  and  plant- 
ed as  a  truck  garden.  The  vegetables 
raised  here  are  supplied  to  the  inmates 
of  the  penitentiary.  A 
start  has  been  made 
also  in  the  direction 
of  stocking  the  farm 
with  milch  cows. 
The  results  of  this 
experiment,  a  s  re- 
gards the  men  them- 
selves, who  have  been  thus  trusted,  are 
very  satisfying. 

This  honor  farm  is  still  considered  an 
experiment,  but  it  looks  like  a  long  step 
forward. 


IF  WE  WERE  EUROPE 


BY  PRESTON  W.  SLOSSON 


IN  1914-15,  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  disastrous  wars  and  un- 
stable periods  of  peace,  America 
was  swept  from  end  to  end  by  the 
conflagration  of  a  general  war,  and 
the  folly  of  a  generation  which  had 
failed  to  federate  the  Disunited 
States  into  a  single  republic  became 
apparent  to  the  world.  The  Governor 
of  Arkansas  had  been  assassinated 
by  a  cowboy  from  the  little  peasant 
community  of  Central  Texas,  which 
had  but  recently  won  its  independ- 
ence from  the  Mexican  Empire.  Cen- 
tral Texas  offered  to  submit  the  case 
in  all  its  bearings  to  the  Supreme 
Court  (a  well-meant  unofficial  institu- 
tion quite  devoid  of  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions).  But  behind  the  mur- 
dered man  lay  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federation of  South  Central  States 
and  of  its  ally,  the  Confederation 
of  North  Central  States,  and  their 
answer  was  a  declaration  of  war. 
These  two  rich,  populous,  heavily 
armed  and  centrally  located  nations 
filling  the  Mississippi  Valley  had  by 
their  aggressive  policies  frightened 
and  leagued  against  them  most  of 
the  other  nations  on  the  continent. 
Hence,  the  war  in  Texas  once  begun, 
it  proved  impossible  to  localize  it. 
The  western  half  of  the  American 
continent,  united  under  the  auto- 
cratic rule  of  Governor  Nicholas  Ro- 
manoff and  his  machine,  could  not 
tolerate  the  new  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Central  States,  and  so  mobilized 
the  western  army  to  overawe  them. 
Governor  William  Hohenzollern,  of 
the  North  Central  States,  replied  by 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Western  Empire  and  its  ally,  the 
Southeastern  Republic.  The  latter 
nation,  with  a  three  years'  term  for 
military  service  for  all  its  able- 
bodied  men,  an  excellent  railroad 
system,  and  an  unequaled  series  of 
forts  in  the  Appalachians,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Central  States  as  their 
most  dangerous  foe.  The  general 
staff  of  the  North  Central  States  did 
not  dare  risk  a  prolonged  campaign 
in  the  difficult  Appalachian  country, 
so  the  Central  armies  kept  to  the 
level  plains  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
In  so  doing  they  violated  the  neutral- 
ity of  two  tiny  independent  nations 
formed  of  counties  in  southern  Ohio 
and  made  inevitable  the  hostile  inter- 
vention of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  This  nation  had  long  feared 
and  hated  the  Central  States,  but  its 
temper  was  pacific  and  it  was  much 
distracted  by  internal  problems,  no- 
tably the  question  of  home  rule  for 
the  state  of  Maine.  This  new  ally 
; brought  with  it  all  the  advantages  of 


its  excellent  harbors  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  its  densely  settled  indus- 
trial population,  its  vast  overseas 
empire  (including  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  many  parts  of  Latin- 
America),  and,  above  all,  its  unri- 
valed fleet.  The  only  formal  ally  of 
the  Central  States  (the  nation  of 
Louississippi)  deserted  them  and 
joined  the  coalition  against  them. 

But  after  the  initial  diplomatic 
failure  the  Central  States  did  very 
well.  To  be  sure,  the  great  fleets  of 
the  coalition  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing an  absolute  blockade  both  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. But  the  Mexican  Empire  threw 
in  its  lot  with  the  Central  States,  the 
naval  expedition  to  the  Rio  Grande 
proved  a  failure,  and  such  of  the 
petty  Texan  states  as  were  not  al- 
ready involved  in  the  war  began  to 
cool  toward  the  coalition  and  one 
joined  the  Central  States.  The 
armies  of  the  latter  drove  out  the  in- 
vading hordes  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, overran  the  rich  grain  states  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  maintained 
their  hold  in  the  east  by  throwing  up 
trenches  along  the  Ohio  River,  util- 
ized the  coal,  iron  and  oil  regions  of 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  and  at  last  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Mexican   Empire. 

And  none  can  tell  what  the  end 
may  be  or  when  it  will  be.  Airship 
raids  compel  New  York  to  darken 
the  "great  white  way"  every  night. 
Innocent  Ohio,  whose  only  fault  was 
its  geographical  position,  is  starving 
and  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
Europe.    Merchant  ships   have  been 


torpedoed  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  oft 
the  New  England  coasts.  The  war  in 
the  Eastern  States  has  developed  into 
a  hideous  contest  of  endurance 
waged  with  shrapnel,  poison  gas,  and 
squirts  of  burning  oil.  The  plains  of 
Kansas,  torn  by  invasion  and  coun- 
ter-invasion, are  no  longer  able  to 
support  their  own  population,  and 
are  far  from  the  aid  of  Europe.  We 
hear  with  hardly  a  pause  of  wonder 
the  news  of  the  extermination  of 
more  than  half  a  million  people 
across  the  Mexican  border.  Chicago 
and  Wisconsin  universities  are  de- 
voting the  talents  of  their  scientists 
and  scholars  to  prove  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  the 
only  civilized  folk  in  the  world,  and 
Harvard  and  Yale  to  prove  that  they 
are  Huns  and  barbarians.  Multimil- 
lionaires are  gladly  surrendering 
half  their  income  to  the  extortionate 
tax  gatherer.  The  Independent  is 
supprest  for  printing  news  not  ap- 
proved by  the  censor.  Our  only  im- 
ports from  Europe  are  munitions  and 
our  only  exports  are  money.  Ameri- 
can soil  is  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
millions  of  young  men,  sectional  ha- 
tred is  intensifying,  and  every  part 
of  the  continent  is  struggling  under 
a  load  of  debt  that  will  spell  bank- 
ruptcy in  another  year  or  two  of  war. 
No  one,  however,  dares  suggest  that 
the  present  system  of  the  "balance 
of  power  among  the  states"  should 
be  replaced  by  some  form  of  federal 
organization  which  might  reconcile 
the  autonomy  of  the  state  with  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  Utopian! 
New  York  City 


WAR  MAP   OF  THE   DISUNITED   ST.\TES 

Fold   over   a  map   of   the   world  along   a   north     and    south    "line    in    mid-Atlantic    so    that    Europe 

falls  on  the  United  States  and  this  is  what  you   iret 
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A  DON  QUIXOTE  OF  THE  BATON 


IN  the  twilight  atmosphere  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  an  atmosphere  of 
smothered  fire  and  gloom,  stood  a 
tall,  thin  figure,  thin  to  meagerness, 
whose  long,  delicate  hands  played 
upon  an  invisible  instrument  which 
sang  and  thundered;  a  river  which 

became     a     cataract     of 

jewelled  sounds  at  the  re- 
lentless call  of  those  out- 
stretched   fingers    of    the 
left  hand  and  the  electric 
wand  in  the  right.  It  was 
Artur  Bodanzky  conduct- 
ing    a     Wagner     music- 
drama,  and  when  I  caught 
sight    of    his    profile,     a 
mere     silhouette     in     the 
dimmed   light,   I   thought 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Rue- 
ful Visage,  of  Don  Quix- 
ote,     the      idealist      and 
dreamer    of   La    Mancha. 
Clap  a  helmet  and  a  pair 
of    moustachios    on    him 
and    he    would    need    no 
armor  to  complete  the  il- 
lusion.  Dore  might   have 
drawn  him.  He  has  lofty 
ideals.      And     with      his 
baton     he     too,     tilts     at 
windmills?  Are  not  Wag- 
ner's   singers    windmills? 
Alert,    vivacious    are    his 
movements,    and    his    or- 
chestral army  responds  to  every  ges- 
ture. The  simile  of  the  river  is  not  a 
fanciful    one;    a    stream    of    tones, 
caressing,     liquid    and    euphonious, 
flows    beneath    this    magician    from 
Vienna.     Yet  how     melancholy     is 
that  mobile  face  of  his  when  in  re- 
pose. The  sharply  modeled  features, 
firm,    thin    lips,    indicative   of    self- 
control,  are  contradicted  by  the  large 
black-brown  eyes  with  dancing  gold- 
en   flecks    in   them,    and   the   broad, 
sloping     forehead,     the      emotional 
front  of  the  musician  born.  Add  to 
these  a  bold,  jutting  nose,  the  rudder 
of  the  face,  as  George  Meredith  would 
say.  Perhaps  the  expression  I  noted 
may  be  the  result  of  a  racial  crasis ; 
in  the  veins  of  Bodanzky  are  mixed 
bloods:     Austrian,    Hungarian    and 
Eastern.   His   name   is   Slavic-Bohe- 
mian, tho  his  origin  is  partly  Mag- 
yar. He  was  born  in  Vienna,  and  is 
still  under  forty;  a  youthful  age  for 
one  to  have  achieved  such  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  Wagner  conductor. 

But  ,if  Artur  Bodanzky  may  seem, 
because  of  his  physique  and  bearing, 
a  typical  Don  Quixote,  he  is  far  from 
such  by  temperament.  He  may  look 
like  a  pessimist,  but  he  is  the  re- 
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BY  JAMES  HUNEKER 

AUTHOR  OF  "IVORY.  APES  AND  PEACOCKS" 

verse.  He  is  as  fiery  as  a  Hungarian 
and  as  elastic  in  his  moods  as  a  Vien- 
nese. He  is  as  gay  as  a  boy  at  times. 
It  is  his  delight  to  conduct  Italian 
operas,  to  lead  Mozart  and — Johann 
Strauss.  He  conducted  "The  Bat"  in 
Vienna  and  Paris.  A  Don  Quixote  of 
the   boulevard   and  the   Prater!    He 


ARTUR    BODANZKY 

has  officiated  in  Petrograd  and  Lon- 
don. In  Vienna,  after  a  thoro  mu- 
sical training  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
servatory, and  violin  with  Griin,  he 
graduated  from  operetta  to  the 
Opera  House  under  the  famous  com- 
poser and  conductor,  the  late  Gustav 
Mahler.  Bodanzky  then  received  the 
appointment  at  Prague  as  conductor 
of  opera  and  symphony.  In  1910  he 
went  to  Mannheim  as  director  of  an 
important  operatic  post,  and  he  now 
controls  the  German  forces  at  our 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  His  mu- 
sical pedigree  is  sound,  his  personal- 
ity a  strong,  yet  ingratiating  one; 
and  I  may  add,  few  conductors  have 
so  quickly  won  their  way.  Orches- 
tral players  are  susceptible  beings. 
Like  high-bred  and  well-drilled  steeds 
they  respond  to  the  slightest  pressure 
of  the  bridle.  Whip  them  and  they 
rebel,  or  run  away.  They  immediately 
know  their  rider  and  instinctively 
obey  him.  But  by  the  same  token  they 
may  refuse  to  budge  if  a  leader  lack- 
ing in  magnetism  or  in  authority, 
attempts  to  guide  them.  The  orches- 
tra at  our  opera  is  an  admirable  or- 
ganization. Successive  generations 
of  conductors  have  made  it  both  sen- 


sitive and  plastic.  Under  Arturo  Tos- 
canini  it  v/as  so,  and  now  under  this 
"Viennese  Toscanini"  it  is  still  sen- 
sitive and  plastic ;  these  qualities  are 
marked  in  the  art  of  Bodanzky.  His 
men  were  his  friends  from  the  first 
moment  he  lifted  his  baton. 

He  made  his  debut  here  with  Wag- 
ner's "Twilight  of  the 
Gods,"  and  nobly  stood 
the  tremendous  test.  And 
a  test  it  was  for  a  new 
conductor  to  interpret 
the  eloquent  message  of 
that  epical  work.  There 
were  few  slips,  the  cast 
was  not  impeccable — how 
could  it  have  been,  as  the 
great  Wagner  singers  of 
yester-year  have  van- 
ished!-— but  the  hero  of 
the  evening  was  the  con- 
ductor. For  the  first  time 
in  a  blue  moon  we  heard 
the  singers.  The  sym- 
pathetic musician  at  the 
helm  did  not  drown  them 
with  the  turbulent  waves 
of  the  score.  There  was 
power,  potential  and  ex- 
prest.  There  was  poetry. 
And  there  was  a  rhythmic 
vitality  that  swept  us 
along  on  the  wings  of  the 
mighty  song  of  Wagner's. 
Naturally,  comparisons 
were  made;  without  comparisons, 
invidious  or  otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  musical  criticism.  Judicious 
cuts  appreciably  shortened  the  per- 
formance. The  emotional  surge  was 
unmistakable.  A  sagacious  intel- 
lect controlled  the  work;  cerebral 
as  well  as  temperamental.  Now, 
I  am  no  believer  in  such  an  impossi- 
ble thing  as  an  "authorized  version" 
of  Wagner.  I  have  heard  all  the  Wag- 
ner conductors  from  the  Pope  of  the 
Wagnerian  Church,  Hans  Richter,  to 
son  Siegfried  Wagner,  weakest  of 
acolytes  at  the  holy  altar.  And  no 
two  were  alike.  (No  two  grains  of 
sand  are  alike,  say  scientists.)  There 
were  giants  in  the  old  days,  and  there 
are  among  the  younger  conductors  of 
today  several  suffering  with  the 
growing  pains  of  genius.  But  not 
many.  We  shall  never  see  again  a 
Seidl  or  a  Levi ;  yet  we  have  Nikisch 
— the  senior  of  the  three  Arthurs — 
and  Weingartner,  R.  Strauss,  Men- 
gelberg,  Toscanini,  Muck,  Bodanzky 
(for  he  belongs  to  this  inner  brother- 
hood of  the  baton)  ;  as  we  once  had 
Von  Bulow,  Mottl,  Sucher,  Von 
Schuch,  Mahler.  There  are  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it, 
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"Cadillac— Standard  of  the  World" 


— a  phrase  or  a  fact? 


TS  THE  Cadillac,  in  fact,  the  Standard  of  the  World  ? 

Is  it  the  one  car  which  is  accepted  as  a  pattern  of  excellence  and  efficiency? 

Look  back  over  the  past  twelve  years  and  ask  yourself  what  other  car  has 
wielded  so  wide  an  influence  over  the  industry. 

Ask  yourself  if  motor  cars,  as  a  whole,  are  not  better  cars  today  because  of 
Cadillac  progressiveness  and  Cadillac  initiative. 

You  recall  that  the  first  Cadillac  was  also  the  first  practical,  enduring  motor  car. 

You  remember  the  period  in  which  the  Cadillac  inaugurated  the  thorough 
standardization  of  parts. 

You  remember  that  the  Cadillac  accomplished  also  the  first  production  in 
large  quantities  of  a  really  high  grade  car  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  introduction  by  the  Cadillac  of  electric  starting  and  lighting  is  still  fresh 
in  your  memory. 

And  you  know  finally,  that  the  Cadillac  as  a  climax  to  its  other  constructive 
contributions  to  the  industry,  brought  forth  the  high-speed,  high-efhciency 
V-type  engine. 

Around  the  world  that  V-type  multi-cylinder  engine  is  admittedly  at  the  zenith 
of  design  and  of  efhciency. 

And  the  Cadillac  has  pushed  the  process  of  perfecting  the  V-type  engine  to  the 
highest  point  yet  attained. 

Upon  its  first  appearance,  the  Cadillac  Eight  received  the  unique  tribute  of  a 
larger  purchase  on  the  part  of  other  makers  than  any  other  car  has  probably 
ever  known. 

Its  scientific  design  and  superb  workmanship  compelled  their  most  intense  ad- 
miration—its performance  was  pronounced  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 

If  the  Cadillac  had  not  been  the  standard  of  the  world  before,  the  V-type  multi- 
cylinder  Cadillac  would  have  made  it  so. 

It  has  become  the  standard  of  the  world  in  smoothness  and  in  swift  acceleration, 
in  flexibility  and  in  hill  climbing  power. 

It  is  the  world's  standard  in  its  incomparable  readability,  its  luxury,  its  ease 
of  operation  and  control,  and  in  absence  of  fatigue  after  long  journeys. 

These  characteristics,  added  to  its  world-wide  reputation  for  dependable  and 
enduring  service,  have  furnished  for  the  industry,  new  inspirations—  new 
incentives — new  goals  for  ambitions. 

Is  not  the  Cadillac  deserving  of  the  title  it  has  so  long  and  so  honorably  held  ? 
Is  not  the  Cadillac,  in  fact,  the  Standard  of  the  World  ? 

Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster.  $2080.    Three  passenger  Victoria.  $2400.    Four  passenger 

Coupe,  $2800.     Five  passenger  Brougham,  $2950.     Seven  passenger  Limousine.  $3450.     Berlin,  $3600 

Prices  include  standard  equipment.  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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PAYS 


TO  DRESS 
WELL 


aBox 


Why?  Because  when  the  "Big  Bobs"  0.  K's  the  names  rec- 
ommended for  promotion,  he  wisely  favors  the  men  who  are 
always  neat  and  well  groomed.    It's  evidence  of  efficiency. 

You'll  soon  see  in  your  pay-envelope,  direct  results  from 
dressing  your  best. 

Wearing  neat  shirts  is  the  key  note  of  being  well  dressed 
and  any  man  can  now  afford  them. 

DURO  SHIRTS  wear  like  iron 

Specializing  on  this  box  makes  possible 
this  offer  of  3  DUKO  Shirts  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  $2.     Hayidsonie   silk 
tie  included  for  7ia>?ie  and  address  of  5 
friends.    Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
The  biggest  selling  and  most  famous 
/box  of  sliirts  in  the  World.     Adver- 
tised in  50  leading  magazines.     Guar- 
anteed  7iot  to    shrink,    fade  or    rip 
in  six    montlis   wear,  or    new    shirts 
free.     Mnde  of  white  percale  with  neat 
stripes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.    One 
of  each  color  of  same  size.     Coat  style, 
cuffs  attached,  laundered  and    fashion- 
MONEY    BACK    able      sizes  U  to  17.      Sleeve  33      Tie 
IS  stylish  wide-end  lour-in-hand  oi  navy 
blue  silk  poplin.       A  good  box  for  the  money  and  well  worth  a 
trial.     Order  to-dav.     Highest  bank  references.     Catalog  of  Shirts 
oi  all  kinds.  Neckwear,   Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs,  Underwear,  Pa- 
jamas and  Nightshirts.  „       „         „     , 
Eoom  94,  Goodell  &  Company,  158  E.  34th  St.,  New  York. 
The  iay^est  mail  order  :,hirt  house  nt  the  IVorid. 


GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP 

5a  PARK  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

We  specialize  in  Autographs  and  American  Local 
History  and  Genealogy,  but  also  deal  in  choice  and 
rare  books  in  all  lines.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 


PHOTOPLAY  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  course  of  ten  lessons  teaches  the  technique  of  the 
HImplay  and  also  shows  you  how  to  sell  your  scenarios.  No 
special  literary  preparations  necessary.  Write  for  FREE 
book,  valuable  information  and  special  Prize  Offer. 
Chicago  Photo  Playright  Colleee,  Box278WX-3  Chicago 
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Annual  Discount  Sale 

of 

MANUFACTURED  FURS 
At  Discounts  from 

15%  to  331/3% 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 

126  West  42nd   Street    . 
I    New  York  City 


and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  conductors  come  and  conductors 
go,  but  Wagner  lasts  forever — at  least, 
lasts  till  the  abbreviated  eternity  we 
call  fame  ends.  This  man  reads  a  scene 
slower,  the  other  man  takes  it  faster, 
yet  what  do  these  variations  spell? 
Bodanzky  differs  from  his  predecessors, 
Hertz  and  Toscanini;  nevertheless  in 
the  chiefest  matter  he  is  on  the  side  of 
the  angels.  He  is  a  versatile,  brilliant 
and  subtle  conductor,  and  it  is  a  bold 
dissenter  who  takes  exception  to  his 
broad  musical  conception,  tho  one  may 
demur  here  and  there  as  to  details. 

When  I  first  heard  the  delightful 
"Rose  Cavalier"  of  Richard  Strauss, 
conducted  by  the  composer  at  Stuttgart 
in  1912,  I  missed  the  champagne  in 
that  sparkling  score,  compounded  as  it 
is  of  Wagner  and  Johann  Strauss — 
Weimar  and  Vienna.  But  I  tasted  it  to 
the  full  when  Bodanzky  decanted  the 
magic  musical  bottle  for  us.  His  early 
training  in  light  opera  told.  His  touch 
was  feathery  light,  the  music  bubbled 
over  the  edge  of  the  "mystic  abyss"  of 
the  orchestra,  and  we  left  the  Metro- 
politan elated.  Nor  were  the  finer 
nuances  missing.  Bodanzky  is  a  master 
of  nuances.  His  orchestra  is  ever  trans- 
parent. It  vibrates.  It  glows.  But  it  al- 
ways reveals  the  musical  structure. 
One  can  hear  the  inner  voices,  while 
the  larger  tonal  balance  and  ensemble 
are  in  evidence.  For  the  singers  the 
conductor  has  a  peculiar  care;  every 
entrance  is  signalled,  eveiy  variation 
in  tempo  or  rhythm  indicated.  "Parsi- 
fal," for  example,  lost  something  of 
that  droning,  psalm-singing  quality 
which  makes  this  sacrosanct  religious 
festival  play  such  a  bore  to  genuine 
musical  people.  It  was  conducted  as  if 
it  had  red  blood  in  it,  which,  in  spots, 
it  has,  and  the  second  act  was  as  exotic 
and  sensuous  as  it  should  be.  I  admired 
the  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  interpretation 
because  of  its  fine  blending  of  im.agina- 
tion  and  emotion.  The  orchestra  moved 
like  a  richly-wrought,  richly-colored 
tapestry.  The  climaxes  were  stirring, 
the  mystic  ecstasy  present,  and  the  love 
episodes  intense. 

Artur  Bodanzky  is  never  nervous 
during  a  performance;  afterward  he 
is  sometimes  unstrung,  for  he  dispenses 
an  incredible  amount  of  energy,  and  he 
becomes  discouraged  over  such  trifles 
as  a  false  entrance  by  a  singer  or  a 
player,  or  because  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  electric  switch.  At  the  first 
"Tristan"  the  light  failed  at  his  desk 
during  a  crucial  moment.  It  made  no 
difference  in  his  conducting — he  could 
conduct  the  entire  work  without  score 
— but  it  annoyed  him,  and  later  I  saw 
his  features  grow  melancholy  as  his 
eyes  stared  at  imaginary  windmills — 
the  Wagner  singers — and  he  straight- 
way became  the  dreamer  of  dreams, 
who  waved  long,  thin  hands  across  a 
river  of  multicolored  music;  a  veritable 
Don  Quixote  of  the  baton. 

New  York  City 


Seemingly  they  think  a  canal  is  like  the 
millinery  trade — two  grand  openings  a 
year  and  the  re.st  of  the  time  business  is 
dead.- — Montague  Glass,  Neiv  York  Tri- 
hune. 
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The  New 
Books 


NEW  POETRY 

Six  poets,  who  are  all  working  along 
the  same  lines,  have  published  Some 
Imagist  Poets,  an  anthology,  for  which 
each  individual  has  selected  a  certain 
number  of  his,  or  her,  own  poems  with 
no  restriction  other  than  that  none  of 
them  should  have  appeared  before  in 
book  form.  In  an  introduction  the  poets 
explain  to  the  public  what  the  new 
school  which  they  represent  aims  to  do. 
This  is:  "to  create  new  rhythms  as  the 
expression  of  new  moods";  "to  allow  ab- 
solute freedom  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject"; to  present  images,  particular 
images,  definite,  clear  and  vivid.  Vivid 
is  the  word  which  best  characterizes 
the  poems  in  this  anthology.  You  may 
like  this  poetry,  or  you  may  detest  it; 
but  you  can  not  escape  it.  It  impresses 
you  whether  you  will  or  not.  Richard 
Aldington's  "Round  Pond,"  H.  D.'s 
"Sea  Iris,"  F.  S.  Flint's  "Lunch,"  D.  H. 
Lawrence's  "A  Woman  and  Her  Dead 
Husband"  recur  persistently  to  one's 
mind  after  they  have  been  once  read. 
Or  take  these  lines  from  Amy  Lowell's 
Letter : 

"I  am  tired,  Beloved,  of  chafing  my  heart 

Against  the  want  of  you  ; 
Of  squeezing  it  into  little  inkdrops, 

And  posting  it." 

Or    John    Gould    Fletcher's    struggle 
against  the  hard,  unyielding  city; 
"Yet  I  revolt :  I  bend,  I  twist  myself, 


Anything  to  be  soft  and  woolly, 
Anything  to  escape." 

A  better  example  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
work,  however,  is  contained  in  the  swift, 
intense,  infinitely  varied  impressions  in 
Irradiations,  and  the  wet,  salt,  windy 
music  of  Sand  and  Spray. 

These  writers  of  vers  libre  are  doing 
for  poetry  what  the  futurists  are  doing 
for  art.  They  are  revolting  against  a 
monotonous,  slavish  following  of  tradi- 
tion. They  are  taking  poetry  on  a  spree; 
but  it  is  only  a  one  night  spree,  and  he 
will  come  back  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  rejuvenated. 

Sonic  Imar/i-'it  Poets.  An  Anthology.  HouRhton, 
Mifflin.  75  cents.  Irradiations:  Sand  and  Svraij, 
by  John.  Gould  Fletcher.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
75  cents. 

PREPAREDNESS 

The  three  addresses  contained  in 
General  Wood's  little  volume.  The  Mili- 
tary Obligation  of  Citizetisliip,  were  de- 
livered, one  at  Princeton,  one  at  Mo- 
honk,  and  one  at  St.  Paul's  school. 
From  three  somewhat  different  stand- 
points he  stresses  the  points  that  we  are 
not  equipped  for  defense;  we  should 
be;  the  citizen  has  a  military  duty;  the 
army  a  civil  duty.  President  Hibben 
introduces  the  collection.  General  Wood 
in  turn  introduces  Frederick  L.  Huide- 


DOES  WINTER  CURTAIL 
YOUR  EXERCISE? 

ASK  your  doctor  how  to  safeguard  your 
health    during    this    period    of   physical 
inactivity.       He    will    tell    you    to    rid 
yourself  of  constipation- 

You  can't  cure  constipation  and  auto-intoxi- 
cation by  dosing  yourself  with  laxatives  and 
cathartics,  which  frequently  aggravate  the  con- 
dition they  are  meant  to  cure. 

The  use  of  Nujol  is  a  far  safer  and  more  effective 
means  of  keeping  yourself  free  from  constipation. 
Nujol  is  not  a  drug  nor  a  bowel  stimulant.  It  helps 
to  restore  the  normal  activity  of  the  lower  bowel  by 
facilitating  the  action  of  the  intestinal  muscles. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trade- 
mark. If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  accept 
no  substitute.  We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c. — 
money  order  or  stamps. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation." 

Address  Dept.  12 


STANDARD  OIL    ^ 

New  Jersey 


OMPANY 

New^  Jersey 


Avocado-The  Coming  Fruit 


Avorniloos.  or  al  1 1  l' ator  pnnrs.  now  in 
liiiulfd  siipi'lv.  sell  at  S-'  1.0  to  $0.(10  a 
doiou  Diiiiaiul  growiDR  raiuclly  Onlv 
few  hundred  n.-rcs  planted:  suitable  land 
Bi'arce.  \Vc  select  clioic*?  Dade  County  I  aivl, 
plant  and  maintain  frroves  for  yon  on 
liasisassiirinp  profital'Ieiu vestment,  Freo 
liooklet  gives  iiartieulara. 

Dorn  Brothers  Co.  IT  Ave.,  Larkin>.Fu. 


Don't-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 
STOPS  SNORING  AND  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Rolled  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  BACK  ANY  TIME  WITHOLT  QUESTION. 

Three  sizes:  Child's,  Regular  (90  percent  of  sales),  and  Large. 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.    Further  information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middleburg.  Va.,Box  16. 


,The  Best  Way 

The  ii«c  of  the  IMUVIl*. 
lAL  tOJIMl.MO.V  M;KV- 
IC'E  has  Increased  the 
nttenduiiee  at  the  Lord's 
Snpp<*r  In  thousands  of 
churches.  It  w  i  U  d  o  so  for 
,  your  eh  urch.  Send  for  illustrated 
price  list. 


iXDIVini  AL  tOJinC.MOA  SERVICE  CO. 


'OS   (  hi'ttnut  ^^tr<H-t 


rtalUdrlphU 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


t,»  b«tt*r  vour  1 


N.   >c»  i;  the  time 
<<.!>.   Lcunqokklj 


It.  l.:  ■  t:.  Vt  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenrhil's  Practical  Lincuistry 

Yi>uU5t«nt  la -it:-       -  "-'^ 

nounc*  thr  *  -  ,r  -■-:■:■'     f    i. 

^"^^^ ^i-o M       Vnowit.    Oi.-  ,      TiK  ■;■.  3  ■\\r.ic 

\  ^    -  THB  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

975  Putnam  Building:,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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It  Sewer  Gas  Leaking  Into  Your  Bathroom  ? 
You  Don't  Know 

Sewer  gas,' for  all  its  potentialldanger, 
is  odorless. 

The  connection  of  the  average  closet 
is  sealed  with  putty.  In  time  putty  dries 
out,  shrinks  and  crumbles  and  the  joint 
is  not  tight.  In  most  homes  this  means  a 
sewer  gas  leak  direct  from  the  sewer 
main.  To  avoid  this,  see  that  the  closet 
you  buy  is  equipped  with  the  Donovan 
Safety  Flange.  Your  plumber  knows  this 
flange  and  will  explain  it. 

It's  a  tell-tale  device  that  exposes  a 
leak  instantly. 

A  quarter  turn  or  a  half  turn  given  to 
a  conveniently  located  screw,  tightens 
the  joint  and  stops  every  possibility  of  a 
leak  of  sewer  gas. 

Write  for  a  free,  informing 
booklet,  "The  Dangers  of  Sewer 
Gas  and  How  to  Avoid  Them,  " 

Dept.  D. 
Tbe  Trenton  Potteries  Company 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


2» 

pages,    four 

color  and  four 
duotone  plates,  besides  numberless 
photographic  true-to-life  reproduc- 
tions. It  lists  all  tlie  standard  var- 
ieties of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  the  season's  nov- 
elties. 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias, 
and  Dreer's  Improved  Hardy  Peren- 
nials are  given  special  prominence. 

Seytt  free  to  any  one  mentioning 
this  magasine. 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors,  10  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per 
%  pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each 
order. 


HENRYADREER"'"""^"""" 


.  PHILADELPHIA 
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I F.  A.  Ringler  Co.  | 

I  DESIGNING  I 

I  PHOTO -ENGRAVING  | 
■  AND    ELECTROTYPING  ■ 


21  and  2  3  Barclay  Street  to  m 

26  and  28  Park  Place       | 

NEW  YORK  ■ 


koper,  who  is  probably  our  greatest 
tactical  writer  since  General  Upton. 
Mr.  Huidekoper  has  written  an  elab- 
orate history  of  The  Military  Unpre- 
paredness  of  the  TJyiited  States.  It 
is  an  octavo  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred pages  and  it  traces  from  the 
-standpoint  of  the  military  expert  or 
board  of  strategy  every  important  mili- 
tary movement  of  each  of  our  wars 
save  the  minor  Indian  outbreaks.  Gen- 
erous citations  from  contemporary  and 
later  authorities  of  the  first  rank  en- 
force the  judgments  exprest.  One  is 
breathless  and  baffled  by  the  multitude 
of  examples  shown  here  of  delay,  bad 
judgment,  careless  neglect,  rejection  of 
advice  and  refusal  to  profit  by  sad  ex- 
perience. We  note  a  few  instances,  of 
scores,  of  the  sort  that  caused  the  con- 
tinual prayers  of  Washington  for  real 
preparation  and  discipline.  His  repeated 
warnings  have  not  been  disputed  and 
his  principles  are  sound  today.  But 
the  errors  he  fought  have  created 
protest  and  appeal  from  his  day  to 
ours.  They  even  caused  Jeff'erson's 
conversion  to  seeking  disciplined  sol- 
diers as  against  militia  and  hasty 
armies  of  bounty  bought  men.  Such  in- 
stances are  the  fluke  by  which  Louis- 
burg  was  taken;  Arnold's  doleful  disas- 
ter at  Quebec  due  to  foolish  enlistment 
methods;  Jackson's  lack  of  equipment 
to  pursue  and  extend  his  victory  at 
New  Orleans;  the  mad  tho  successful 
operation  of  Scott  in  leaving  his  base 
for  Mexico  City,  where  Santa  Anna, 
having  six  times  his  force,  could  have 
overwhelmed  him  had  Santa  Anna 
been  half  alive  to  his  chance.  Then 
came  the  Civil  War  with  its  Antietam 
and  even  Gettysburg  when  Lee  was  al- 
lowed to  get  away;  the  Spanish  War, 
where  the  Cuban  expedition  might  have 
been  annihilated  on  landing,  by  a  regi- 
ment with  Mausers;  and  the  Philippine 
War  which  was  marred  by  long  delays 
and  where  finally  the  bounty  method 
of  getting  volunteers,  a  pitfall  cen- 
sured by  all  authorities,  was  proposed. 

Delay,  waste  of  money  and  of  men, 
lack  of  disciplined  men  and  of  coordina- 
tion, meager  and  unfit  equipment  and 
imperfect  campaign  plans — these  are 
noted  on  nearly  every  page  of  the 
book.  High  credit  is  often  given  to 
courage  and  resource  and  skill.  But 
the  volume  cites  chapter  and  verse  to 
prove  its  charge  that  the  nation  has 
in  military  matters  trifled  with  its  own 
life.  From  the  history  our  author 
draws  his  lessons  and  tells  in  sufficient 
detail  what  in  his  judgment  our  land 
forces  should  be,  how  organized  and 
how  governed  and  trained.  He  would 
have  250,000  regular  army,  and  re- 
serves, together  numbering  in  seven 
years  670,000  men,  this  result  to  be 
reached  by  enforced  intensive  drill 
from  six  weeks  in  the  first  year  to  two 
weeks  in  the  last,  of  all  capable  men 
within  service  age,  thus  taking  a  leaf 
from  the  Swiss  system  and  another 
from  the  Australian.  He  cordially  ap- 
proves the  volunteer  summer  camps. 

Military  education  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  has  been  widely  advocated  and 
vigorously   opposed.   A   bird's-eye  view 
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of  this  burning-  topic  will  be  found  in 
the  Debaters  Handbook  on  Military 
Training,  which  arrays  extracts  from 
the  utterances  of  leading  educators  and 
editors,  of  military  authorities  and 
peace  advocates. 

The  ABC  of  National  Defense,  a  re- 
print of  already  published  articles  by 
J.  W.  Muller,  is  for  the  layman, 
since  it  goes,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Chautauqua  text  book,  to  the  root  of 
the  subject  without  technicality,  liken- 
ing an  army  to  a  fighting  man,  with 
aeroplanes  and  scouts  for  eyes,  the 
infantry  for  the  hard  body,  artillery 
for  fists,  cavalry  for  quick  footing,  and 
so  on.  The  illustration  is  clumsy  and 
incomplete,  yet  good,  in  that  it  empha- 
sizes all  that  the  author  says  on  effi- 
cient and  prompt  coordination.  "The 
army  that  needs  time  is  already  half 
defeated.  Time  is  the  one  thing  that  a 
capable  enemy  does  not  mean  to  give 
his  opponent." 

Dr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  in  Our  Na- 
tional Defense,  has  developed  a  theory 
of  conservation  applicable  to  peace  as 
well  as  to  war,  one  that  should  go  far 
to  preserve  the  first  and  prevent  the 
second.  He  calls  for  "a  reserve  of  en- 
listed men  under  civil  control,  doing  the 
work  of  peace  in  time  of  peace  and 
ready  for  the  work  of  war  in  time  of 
war."  It  would  be  a  "National  Con- 
struction Reserve,  organized  primar- 
ily to  fight  nature's  forces  instead  of 
to  fight  the  people  of  another  nation." 
The  reserves  should  be  Homecrofters, 
owning  their  homes  and  living  rural 
lives  with  a  practical  school  system  and 
with  work  under  enlistment  for  five 
years.  Irrigation  and  forestry,  fruit 
culture  and  poultry  culture  and  mar- 
keting along  with  military  drill,  all  un- 
der experts,  would  occupy  this  citizen 
soldiery.  This  might  be  called  an  at- 
tempt to  fit  the  Swiss  system  to  our 
needs. 

Statistics  showing  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  leading  nations  have 
engaged  in  wars  during  the  past  odd 
three  centuries  show  that  there  has 
been  large  decrease  in  the  time  spent 
in  war.  These  figures,  hopeful  as  they 
might  seem,  relate  to  time  only,  not  to 
causes,  severity  or  extent.  Yet  the  au- 
thors of  Is  War  Diminishing?  raise 
some  puzzling  but  illuminating  ques- 
tions on  causes  and  purposes. 

Sixty-six  important  war  documents 
on  The  Protection  of  Neutral  Rights 
at  Sea  have  been  collected  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  R.  Shepherd;  they  include 
the  pertinent  articles  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  London,  Orders  in  Council 
and  the  diplomatic  notes  between  our 
country  and  the  countries  at  war  as  to 
neutral  rights  generally  and  as  to  such 
notable  cases  as  the  "Lusitania," 
"Dacia,"  and  "William  P.  Frye." 

It  is  a  collection  serviceable  to  pre- 
vent the  loose  tal-king  and  writing  on 
so  delicate  and  technical  a  subject. 
The  introduction  outlines  the  whole 
situation  and  urges  the  United  States 
to  call  a  Congress  of  Neutrals  to  unite 
in  defining  and  claiming  their  rights. 
In  view  of  that,  the  pamphlet  would 
have  been  more  useful  had  it  contained 
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Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes? 


Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 
you  work.  Could  yoii  fill  it?  Could 
you  jump  right  in  and  make  good?  Or 
would  the  boss  have  to  pass  you  up 
because  you  lacked  training  F 

Don't  take  chances  on  being  promoted.  If 
you  want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get 
ready  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Then  start  right  noivXo  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  will  prepare  you  to  hold  it. 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 

I.  C.  S.  training  to  the  very  jobs  they  wanted. 

What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.     Ail 

the  I.  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 

come  to  you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within   your  reach. 

I.   C.  S.   training  will  win  it  for  you.     The 

hing  to  do  now  is  to  make  your  start.    Here's 

he  coupon — marlc  and  mail  it  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box       4501,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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The  Key  To  Success 


Increase  Yousr  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  bash' 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in 
developing  memories  of  thousands 
of  students.  Write  tod^  for  copy 
of  my  book  "How  to  Remember" 
and  Copyrighted  Intensely  Interest- 
ing Memory  Test  Free,  also  how 
to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book 
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some  of  the   Swedish,   Norwegian  and 
Danish  notes  of  protest. 

The  Military  Obligation  of  Citizenship,  by 
Leonard  Wood.  Princeton  University  Press.  75 
cents.  The  Military  Unpreparedness  of  the 
United  States,  by  F.  L.  Huidekoper.  Macmil- 
lan.  $4.  Selected  Articles  on  Military  Train- 
ing, comp.  by  Corinne  Bacon.  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. :  Wilson.  25  cents.  The  A  B  C  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  by  J.  W.  Muller.  Dutton.  $1. 
Our  National  Defense,  The  Patriotism  of 
Peace,  by  G.  H.  Maxwell.  New  Orleans :  Rural 
Settlements  Ass'n.  $1.25.  Is  War  Diminishing? 
by  F.  A.  Wood  and  A.  Baltzly.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.  $1.  The  Protection  of  Neutral  Rights 
at  Sea,  by  W.  R.  Shepherd.  Sturgis  &  Walton. 
25  cents. 

DISMEMBERED   POLAND 

The  Second  Partition  of  Poland,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Howard  Lord,  of  Harvard 
University,  is  an  admirably  careful  un- 
winding of  the  most  tortuous  and  intri- 
cate tangle  of  intrigue  in  the  entire 
eighteenth  century.  This  second  parti- 
tion which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Polish 
commonwealth  showed  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  at  their  worst;  Russia,  pur- 
suing the  tactics  lately  copied  in  the 
partition  of  Persia,  choosing  the  mo- 
ment of  attempted  national  regenera- 
tion to  strike  the  death  blow;  Prussia 
deceiving  the  unhappy  country  by 
promises  of  aid  till  the  last,  when  she 
treacherously  turned  on  her  ally  and 
joined  Russia  to  dismember  her;  Aus- 
tria, France  and  Great  Britain  pretend- 
ing infinite  sympathy,  but  secretly  con- 
senting to  all  that  was  done,  and,  last 
of  all,  Poland  herself  "an  anarchy  tem- 
pered by  civil  war."  The  author  bases 
his  study  largely  upon  personal  re- 
search in  the  Russian  archives. 

The    Second    Partition    of    Poland,    by    Robert 
Howard  Lord.  Harvard  University  Press.  $2.25. 


THE   CHURCH'S   BUSINESS 

Christian  people  are  just  awaking  to 
their  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
in  the  matter  of  recreational  activities. 
The  old  ascetic  attitude  of  self-repres- 
sion in  religion  is  being  replaced  by  the 
joyous  duty  and  privilege  of  self-ex- 
pression. Sports  and  games  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  concessions  to  evil 
tho  uncontrollable  desires,  but  rather  as 
a  divinely  appointed  means  of  cultivat- 
ing a  vigorous  body,  a  nimble  mind  and 
a  cheery,  robust  character.  In  Mr. 
Henry  Atkinson's  new  book  on  The 
Church  and  the  People's  Play,  he  points 
out  the  causes  which  have  operated  in 
earlier  times  to  create  on  the  part  of 
Christian  leaders  a  feeling  of  suspicion, 
aloofness  and  opposition  in  regard  to 
sports,  amusements  and  recreation  in 
general.  In  the  most  progressive  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  church  a  change 
in  theological  conceptions  has  removed 
the  occasion  for  such  opposition  and 
placed  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
church  the  task  of  leadership  and  re- 
construction in  the  people's  play.  The 
utilization  of  these  universal  and  sa- 
cred social  instincts  opens  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  moral  development  of 
the  individual  and  the  purification  of 
the  social  life.  The  author  of  this  valu- 
able book  does  not  advise  that  the 
church  in  every  case  should  carry  on 
the  work  of  organizing  and  developing 
the  play  life  of  the  community,  but 
rather  that  this  should  become  a  sub- 
ject of  Christian  interest  as  a  part  of 
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For  Swollen  Veins 


AbsorbineJ 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


That  Absorbine,  Jr.,  would  relieve  Vari- 
cose Veins  was  discovered  by  an  old  gentle- 
man who  had  suffered  with  swollen  veins  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  had  made  many  un- 
successful efforts  to  get  relief  and  finally  tried 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing  its  value  in  reducing 
swellings,  aches,  pains  and  soreness. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  relieved  him,  and  after  he 
had  applied  it  regularly  for  a  few  weeks  he 
told  us  that  his  legs  were  as  smooth  as  when 
he  was  a  boy  and  all  the  pain  and  soreness 
had  ceased. 

Thousands  have  since  used  this  antiseptic 
liniment  for  this  purpose  with  remarkably 
good  results. 

Absorbine,   Jr.,  is  made  of  oils  and 
extracts  from  pure  herbs  and    when 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  is  quickly  taken 
by  the  pores;  the  blood  circulation 
in    surrounding    parts   is    thereby 
stimulated  and  healing  helped. 
Sl-OO  a  Bottle  at  Druggists 
or  Postpaid 

A  LIBERAL  TRIAL  BOTTLE  will  be 
mailed  to  your  address  for  lOc.  in 
stamps.     Booklet  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F. 

283  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINEJH 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-pae:e  book 

on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 

a  vital  and  inspiring-  message  to  every  ambitious 

man.    Find  out  about  the  opportunitiea  that  await 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

from  mast.TS  cf  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligations.    The  book  ia  absolutely  FREE. 

Vt7**Sf  A  T#**lo«r_now  while  we  are  makinfl:  a 

WrilC  lUUdJ'^  special  reduced  price  offer. 

American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 
2402   Wanhattan  Bldg.  Chicago.  Illinais 


1—.  . 

I  tion  by  corretponaence 

I  STUDY    F°'«'^t»''««'5"- 

L 


The  University  of  Chicago 

TJATlIf  ri   in    addition   to  resident 
U  Ulll  Ij  ^''°'''''  offers  also  instruc- 


formation  addreis 
24th  Tear     U.  of  C.  (Dit.  M)  Chicago.  III. 


Mitchell  Tower 


f:^w' 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Mr.Leedfl 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  of  the  ph.itoplay,   Xin^ht  by    Arthur   Leedfl.  EJitor, 
Th8  Photopuat  Anrnua.      '-'5  ^-page  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Spring:field,  Mass. 


OONakeYourOwn  Electric : 
LIGHTS 

FOR      

5<t 


With  this  selt  starting,  electric  lighting  plant  you  can 
have  electric  lights  in  your  farm  home,  country  estate,  church.' 
general  store,  summer  cottage,  club,  or  plantation  at  5c  or 
less  per  clay.  Compact,  simple — wife  can  operate  it,  use  electric 
irons,  washers,  cleaners  as  well  as  plenty  of  lamps  day  or  night. 
Get  lights  thiee  minutes  after  uncrating.  Write  your  needs; 
for  lights  in  detail  in  a  letter,  NOT  A  POSTAL  CARD  to  tlie 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  219  Gray  Motor  Bldg.;  Detroit,  Mich. 

P  Af'T'O  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out> 
*  *^Vi' 1  »J  lines,  literary,  liistorical,  scientific 
and  other  material  for  club  papers,  orations, 
S'leeches  and  lectures.  BUREAtT  OF  RESEARCH. 
318   E.   5th  St.,    New  Albany,    Iiid. 
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man's  normal  life.  If  other  aj^encies, 
however,  fail  to  provide  proper  and 
wholesale  recreation  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  fill  the  gap.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son would  include  not  only  the  sports 
and  games  approved  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
hut  theatricals,  card  games  and  danc- 
ing. All  these  activities  should  be  car- 
ried on  under  proper  supervision  and 
the  best  moral  leadership.  What  will 
the  church  do  in  response  to  this  high 
call  to  service  in  a  field  which  has  al- 
ways been  neglected  and  often  spurned 
as  incompatible  with  its  ideals?  Many 
Christians  will  evade  the  responsibility 
on  the  plea  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
sphere  of  religion.  But  already  in  iso- 
lated cases  much  is  being  done,  and 
those  who  are  moved  by  the  new  im- 
pulses in  religion  and  are  in  touch  with 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  common  peo- 
ple will  heed  this  call  to  service. 

The  Church   and   Ike  People's   Play,   by   Henry 
A.  Atkin.son.   Boston :   Pilgrim   Press.  $1.25. 

EDUCATION  FOR  COUNTRY  LIFE 

Very  systematic  and  full  of  pertinent 
information  is  Means  and  Methods  of 
Agricultural  Education  by  Albert  H. 
Leake,  another  prize  essay  in  the  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  series.  The  prob- 
lem of  increasing  farm  products  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  is 
■dependent  upon  having  plenty  of  farm- 
ers, and  upon  having  the  farmers  effi- 
cient producers.  Both  factors  are  close- 
ly related  to  education ;  the  school  must 
not  only  teach  people  how  to  do  their 
work,  but  also  how  to  conduct  their 
lives,  their  community  as  well  as 
their  personal  affairs.  Mr.  Leake  would 
put  into  the  educational  program  all 
the  latest  devices  for  making  life  more 
attractive  in  rural  districts.  The  needed 
reforms  and  reorganization  in  rural  ed- 
ucation are  well  presented,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Denmark  is  pointed  out  to 
show  that  practical  results  may  really 
be  attained. 

Means  and  Methods  of  Agricultural  Education, 
hy  A,   T.   Leake.   HouRhton,   Mifflin.   .$2. 

THE  SHIFTING  SCIENCE 

From  the  "time  of  the  Physiocrats" 
to  the  present  day  the  science  of  eco- 
nomics has  undergone  quite  as  radical 
changes  as  has  the  industrial  life  of  so- 
ciety; and  A  History  of  Economic  Doc- 
trines by  Charles  Gide  and  Charles 
Rist  is  a  worthy  footnote  to  a  history 
of  the  industrial  and  intellectual  revo- 
lutions of  the  past  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Professor  Gide's  texts  in  eco- 
nomics have  been  almost  as  well  known 
in  this  country  as  those  of  anjr  English 
or  American  author,  and  they  owe  their 
popularity  as  much  to  his  scientific  and 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to 
his  lively  and  human  method  of  pres- 
entation. Too  much  of  our  economic 
doctrine  is  colored  by  political  associa- 
tion and  class  interest;  a  study  of  his- 
tory is  the  best  countervailing  influence 
one  can  have.  Individualist  and  social- 
ist, banker  and  syndicalist,  could  all 
profit  from  getting  this  wider  outlook. 
The  translation  is  excellent.  Unfortu- 
nately the  well  selected  references  are 
not  as  serviceable  as  they  might  be  if 
the   translator   and    editors   had    taken 


tender  ski 


ins 


The  soothing,  healing  medication  in  Resinol 
Soap  which  is  so  helpful  in  clearing  poor  com- 
plexions, is  equally  dependable  for  protecting  deli- 
cate skins  from  the  havoc  of  wintry  wind  and  cold. 

To  use  Resinol  Soap  for  the  toilet  is  usually  to 
make  sure  that  one's  complexion  will  come 
through  the  cold  weather  unliarmed,  and  that  the 
hands  will  be  kept  free  from  redness,  roughness 
and  chapping. 


If  lack  of  proper  care  should 
result  in  painful  and  unsightly 
cliapping,  a  little  Resinol  Oint- 
ment will  generally  afford  com- 
plete relief. 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  col- 
ored, its  rich  brown  being  entirely  due 
to  the  Resinol  medication  it  contains. 
Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods.  For  a  trial  size  cake, 
with  a  sample  box  of  Resinol  Oint- 
ment, free,  write  to  Dept.  8-E,  Resinol, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Resinol  Shaziiig  Stick  also  contains 
the  Resinol  medication  so  that  it 
soothes  and  refreshes  the  face,  while 
snfplying  a  rich,  creamy,  non-drying 
lather.      The  best  druggists  carry  it. 


QUARTERBACK 


Great  New  Indoor  Football  Game! 

Invented  by  famous  football  pl.ners ;  endorsed  by  leadinir 
college  CO. idles.  Most  exciting  ij.une  you  ever  saw.  Te;iches 
you  "inside  fontbdll""  ;  makes  j  uu  better  football  pla>er. 
Anyone,  from  grandf.idier  to  little  chaps,  can  play.  All  the 
thrills  of  real  football. 

Get  Details  and  List  of  Other  Fascinating  Games.  Write 
toda\ .      L)escripii\e  i_itt  id.irs  and  full  intoriiiation  giadly  sent 
on  request.      A  post  card  uill  do.      Address  Dept.  1'. 
OLYMPIA. GAMES  CO.,  126  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CAIVIF*    F»EIVIM 

Valconr  Island,  Lake  Cbamplain  10th  Season 

A  very  distinctive,  unusual  kind  of  camp, 
that  uses  the  cultural  value  of  real  camp-life 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  500  acres  of  woods 
and  clearing.  High  character-standard.  Indi- 
vidual oversight.  Exceptional  cuisine.  Our  new 
booklet   may   interest   you. 

CII.\RLES     K.    TAYLOR.    M.A.,    Director, 
St.    Martin's,    Phila.,    Pa. 


Here  Is  the  Camp  for  Your  Boy 

where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion ;  where  he  has  every 
facility  and  the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball, 
swing  a  tennis  racket  and  make  things  with  tools.  When  your  boy  returns 
from  a  summer  or  part  of  a  summer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  aston- 
ished and  pleased  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina, 
and  all-round  manhood.  No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be 
imagined  than  on  Lake  Cobbosseecontee  in  the  magnificent  hard  wood 
grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland.  Maine.  A  readable  booklet,  full  of  pic- 
tures, will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.  Write  personally  to  Frank 
D.  Smith,  Director,  203  West  102nd  Street.  New  York,  and  you  will  receive 
by  return  mail  something  that  will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your 
boy. 
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Know  a  man  by  his  "hand" 

This  book  gives  the  clues  to  character 
revealed  by  every  person's  penmanship,  as 
described  by  William  Leslie  French,  the 
celebrated  Graphologist.  It  is  illustrated 
with  fifty  specimens  of  handwriting.  You 
will  probably  recognize  yours  among  them. 

A  new  edition  is  nonv  being  printed  to  supply 
the  great  demand.  If  you  desire  a  copy ,  it  ivill 
be  sent  avith  tnuel've  different  patterns  ef  Spence- 
riatt  Steel  Pens  on  receipt  often  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
349  Broadway,  New  York 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York  I 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  twelve  different  kinds 
of  Spencerian  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals." 

Name        

Street  No , 

City 

State 


> 


^        ^ulbs 


There  are  wonderful  results  to 
be  secured  both  in  garden  effects 
and  for  household  cut  flowers  with 

CladioI!,Cannas,  Dahlias,  Montbretias, 
etc.,  ana  at  such  a  small  outlay  oftime 
and  money  I  Just  try  an  assortment  of 
our  imported-to-order  bulbs  this  year. 
By  planting  in  propercombinations  and 
intervals  you  can  have  an  abundance  of 

beautiful  flowers  steadily  from  spring  till  frost,  and  with 

practically  no  trouble  at  all. 

Our  Plan  Saves  You  Half 

This  is  our  plan.  You  tell  us  what  bulbs  you  wish.  We 
order  them  for  you  directly  from  the  growers  in  Holland, 
where  the  best  bulbs  come  from.  Long  experience  and 
frequent  visits  to  Holland  end  personal  acquaintance  with 
ike  growers  enable  us  to  buy  each  kind  from  the  best 
specialist  in  that  variety,  and  as  your  bulbs  are  packed  by 
the  grower  and  then  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  they 
reach  this  country,  you  get  much  betterbulbs  and  at  much 
less  than  they  would  cost  you  if  passed  through  the  usual 
middlemen.  Thousands  of  customers  buy  their  bulbs 
through  us  every  year  and  they  can  tell  you.  You  need 
not  pay  for  your  bulbs  until  after  delivery,  nor  take  them 
if  not  satisfactory.  (References  required  from  new  cus- 
tomers.)  But  remember — 

You  Must  Order  Now — 

Not  Later  Than  March  Ist 

Our  prices  and  the  quality  of  bulbs  secured  depend  upon 
buying  direct  from  the  growers  for  April  and  May  delivery. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  prices  our  plan  secures  you : 

Dozen  100 

Gladioli  America,  1st  sized  bulbs   .     $.25      $1.40 
Gladioli  XXX  Mixture,  finest  offered         .30        2.00 
Choicest  Named  Dahlias .     ...       1.00        6.00 
Choicest  Large  Flowered  Cannas    .         .85         5.50 
For  prices  on  otheritemsand  on  smaller  quantities,  send 
todayforourlmporlPriceList.  It  isFree, write  foritnow. 
Q  A  Afl  c  ^*  have  a  limited  quantity  of  specially  selec- 
.    .  '^"l"   pedigreed    seeds  lepresenring  choice 

varieties  of  everything  grown  in  Mr.  Elliott's  private  gar- 
den, that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  are  offered  for  sale, 
and  at  no  advance  in  prices.  These  are  highest  grade  seeds 
produced.  Write  for  list  and  prices  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  at  once. 

ElliottNurseryCoJftSar,r 


Indoor  Closet 


invalids. 


More  G)mfortabIe  Health- 
ful and   Convenient  than 
the  Out- Door  Privy 

Eliminates  the  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, breeding  places  for  germs. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  iu  your  house.  Nogoing 
'  out  in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
Endorsed  by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY   ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE SANITARY  MFG.  CO.      260  ROWEBIDG.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro  San  Washstand--Hot  and  Cold       MICH. 
Running  Water  Without  Plumbing 


is  prescribed^t^physicMCs  as  a  dj^ for  diabetics 
and  cases  of  Ki{»ey  aaff  ''*k?'"  tj^bles,  Rheuma- 
tism. Obesity,  etcVjffe  U.  S>Pjffe  Food  Laws  re- 
quire that  GlutenJ^Cur  muj^jritain  at  least  35'^ 
of  gluten  or  prolfiri^^ui^BlutBIa  Flour  contains 
about  4(yi  la  reaent  anan5a^showecM27()  and  must 
not  be  confu|(rd  with  "^^^ndard  Oliuten  Flours" 
which  conuffn  20'i  onlur  To lltsafe  insi^^n  getting 
FarweliyrRhines^^s  cross%^  brand^(tGluten 
Plour^nd  otherjji^eai  speclalti^  For  boo|iJet  oi" 
samgfes  addrej 

FAB  WELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


•^'''"'."Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


Black 


The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 
ink  pencils  at  moderate 
prices. 


Two 

Sizes— 

4!4  and  5^  i 

Extra  Size — 8  ins 

(black  only)  $1.2S. 

FREE — liberal  supply  of 

ink  with  retail  orders. 

Agents  Wanted.   Big  Profits. 

i.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St.,  New  York 


Order    $ 
Tociay 


1 


Save  Your  Steps 

Makes  housework  easier.  The  handy 
WHEEL  TRAY  sets  full  meal  on  table 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  In  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  prepaid.      Booklet  free 
Wheel  Tray  Co..  439  W.  61st  PI..  Cbicago 


the  trouble  to  introduce  English  trans- 
lations in  place  of  the  many  foreign 
titles,  since  such  editions  are  available 
for  the  most  valuable  sources. 

A  History  of  Economir.  Doctrines,  by  Charles 
Gide  and  Charles   Rist.   Boston :   Heath.   $3. 

THE  SUBLIME  PORTE 

Sir  Edvi^in  Pears  resided  forty  two 
years  in  Constantinople,  employed  as 
advocate  in  the  consular  courts  and 
correspondent  for  British  papers.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  has  witnessed  three 
revolutions,  three  Sultans  deposed,  the 
establishment  of  the  Young  Turk  Party 
and  has  known  most  of  the  great  pub- 
lic men  connected  with  the  Near  East. 
In  Forty  Years  in  Constantinople  he 
gives,  in  autobiographical  fashion,  an 
account  of  all  the  principal  events  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  of  the 
Turkish  statesmen  and  British  and 
other  ambassadors  with  whom  he  was 
in  intimate  relation. 

Constantinople  is  the  center  of  inter- 
national intrigue,  and  European  na- 
tions send  to  the  Porte  their  ablest 
diplomats.  An  account  of  the  doings  of 
these  forty  years  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
tensely interesting  and  instructive.  The 
author  of  this  work  speaks  frankly,  un- 
veils many  secrets  of  state,  and  ejcplains 
many  facts  that  have  puzzled  his- 
torians, such  as,  for  example,  the  rea- 
son why  the  Russians  did  not  occupy 
Constantinople  after  the  Russo-Turkish 
war.  The  American  reader  will  be  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  admiration 
exprest  for  the  work  of  Robert  College; 
for  the  succession  of  American  minis- 
ter's and  ambassadors;  and  especially 
for  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau  for  the  protection 
of  Christians.  One  will  gain  from  the 
volume  a  fresh  sense  of  the  atrocities 
inflicted  by  the  Turks  in  the  succession 
of  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  massacres. 

Forty  Years  in  Constantinople,  the  Recollec- 
tions of  Sir  Edward  Pears,  1873-1915.  Apple- 
ton.  $5. 

OPERAS 

The  new  edition  of  J.  W.  MacSpadden's 
excellent  handbook  of  Opera  Synopses  has 
added  twenty-four  numbers  to  its  old  list, 
being  those  given  in  America  in  the  past 
four  years  and  some  of  the  novelties  of 
this   season. 

Crowell.   $1. 

FERDINAND  AND   ISABELLA 

Isabel  of  Castile  and  the  Makinp  of  the 
Spanish  Nation,  by  Irene  L.  Plunkett,  is  an 
interesting  study  of  the  disputed  character 
of  the  Spanish  Queen  and  of  the  reign  that 
saw  the  Inquisition,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  discoveries  of  Columbus. 

Putnam.   $2.50. 

FOR  ALL  MEN 

Mrs.  Katrina  Trask  allows  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  social  and  economic  bet- 
terment, but  finds  the  world's  greatest  need 
in  an  inward  solvent  of  spiritual  and  moral 
power.  The  Mighty  and  the  Loivly  are  as 
one  in  this  realm  where  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus  were  consummated,  and  neither 
the  rich  nor  poor  may  claim  Him  as  their 
special  champion. 

Macmillan.   $1. 

BLINDNESS 

The  j)arts  of  Hitting  the  Dark  Trail, 
the  touching  story  of  Clarence  Hawkes's 
courageous  life  that  will  be  most  enlight- 
ening to  us  with  eyes,  are  *^he  analysis  of 
his  mental  suffering  iu  the  first  years  after 
the  loss  of  his  sight,  the  chapter  on  the 
psychology  of  sightlessness  and  the  de- 
scription   of    bow    he    watches    a    baseball 
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game,  all  of  which  will  leave  the  reader 
with  a  better  uiKlcrstanding  of  the  piteous- 
ness  and   the  possibilities  of  those  who  do 

not  see. 

Holt.  n. 

U.    S.    SHIPS    AND   SAILOHS 

The  new  addition  of  J.  II.  Spears's  Story 
of  the  American  Marine  is  prefaced  by  an 
essay  on  the  conditions  in  merchant  ship- 
ping brought  about  by  the  present  war 
conditions. 

Macmillan.    $1.50. 

BEATING   A  HABIT 

Th(!  dedication  and  introduction  of  f'ef/ 
Along,  by  (J.  L.  Walton,  author  of  "Why 
Worry,"  have  a  disarming  humor  that 
makes  one  quite  sure  the  book  is  written 
with  commonsense.  It  deals  with  the  break- 
ing of  bad  habits  and  the  forming  of  better. 
Philadelphia:    Lippincott.    $1. 

AS  TO  BABIES 

If  the  young  mother  fails  in  her  busi- 
ness of  caring  for  her  charges,  it  will  not 
be  for  lack  of  counsel.  One  of  the  best 
guides  we  have  seen  is  Your  liahy,  by  Dr. 
E.  B.  Lowry,  which  is  clear,  concise  and 
common-sensible. 

Chicago:   Forbes.   $1. 

FOLK  MELODIES 

William  Fisher  Ames  has  edited  Sixty 
Irish  Honf/s.  New  words  are  set  to  some 
forty,  but  the  music,  arranged  for  the  high 
voice,  is  all  ancient.  There  is  an  intro- 
ductory  essay   on   Irish   music. 

Ditson.   Cloth   $2.50.    Paper   $1.50. 

WHO'S  WHO   IN  OLD   STORIES 

William  S.  Walsh  has  comi)leted  his 
former  handbook  of  characters  in  modern 
fiction  by  Heroe.t  and  Heroines  of  Fiction, 
Classical,  Medieval,  Lcf/cndary,  a  cyclope- 
dia on  the  same  lines,  with  critical  and 
explanatory  notes  and  quotations. 

Lippincott.  $3. 

EVERYMAN'S 

Tlie  recent  volumes  added  to  the  in- 
valuable Everyman's  Library  bring  its 
numbers  to  7P,2.  It  is  good  to  see  Mrs. 
Ewing  and  (Jeorge  MacDonald  among  the 
issues  for  young  folks.  Dostoieffsky  and 
Gogol  are  among  the  translations  and  more 
of  Fronde's  t^hort  Studies  are  included. 

Dutton.  Cloth  35  cents.  Leather  70  cents. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Professor  Ism:ir  J.  Peritz's  substantial 
volume  on  Old  Testament  History  is  a  prac- 
tical book  that  was  much  needed  in  bibli- 
cal study.  The  author  takes  full  account  of 
historical  and  literary  criticisms  and  con- 
temporary sources  outside  the  Hebrew  rec- 
ords. He  has  produced  tlie  most  valuable 
and  readable  handbook  on  the  subject,  and 
has  adai)ted  it  to  class  use. 

Abingdon    Press.    $1.50. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    BEHAVIOR 

If  the  reader  will  skip  th<'  first  two 
pages  and  the  last  chapter  he  will  find 
in  The  Freudian  Wish,  by  Prof.  E.  U.  Holt 
of  Harvard,  a  vei\v  comprehensibl(>  account 
of  the  new  theoi'ies  which  ])urp(irt  to  ex- 
plain our  dreams,  our  jokt's.  our  slips  of 
the  tongue,  and  our  linger  tricks.  The  ;iu- 
thor  minimizes  the  more  repulsive  features 
of  the  Viennese  speculations  and  develops 
the  ethical  implications. 

Holt.  $1.25. 

WALLS,   FLOORS  AND  FURNITURE 

Good  Taste  in  Home  Furnishing,  by  M. 
A.  and  H.  li.  See,  is  a  carefully  thought 
out  guide.  It  deals  less  than  is  common 
in  such  works,  with  varied  schemes  of  fur- 
nishing and  more  with  the  fundamentals 
that  un<lerlie  all  good  decoration,  explain- 
ing the  theories  of  color,  of  line,  and  of  fur- 
niture form,  so  that  the  housekeeper  may 
work  out  her  own  scheme,  and  not  go  far 
wrong. 

Lane.    $1.25. 

PLEASANT   VERSE 

(J race  Hazard  Conklin  has  chosen  a  pe- 
culiarly descriptive  title  for  her  collection 
of  verse.  Afternoons  of  April.  Tho  lacking 
distinction,    the   poems  are   full   uf  charm, 


"If  Victor  Hugo  had  lived    in  America  *Les 
Miserables'  would  have  been  a  book  like  this.  " 

THE  ABYSS 

By  Nathan  Kussy 

With  tlie  publication  of  this  novel  a  new  Jewish  author  is  in- 
troduced, a  man  whose  work  is  of  such  outstanding  character  that 
his  place  in  American  literature  is  henceforth  assured. 

"The  Abyss"  is  the  story  of  a  Jewish  lad  in  the  underworld, 
of  how  Mulberry  Bend  caught  him  and  taught  him  the  hard  philos- 
ophy of  the  streets  and  of  how  he  struggled  again  and  again  to 
free  himself. 

Intensely  interesting  in  the  development  of  its  plot,  the  book  is 
perhaps  more  remarkable  for  its  accurate  and  vivid  portrayal  of 
types.  Mingled  with  beggars,  criminals  and  outcasts,  there  are  char- 
acters of  real  fineness  and  spiritual  beauty — all  faithfully  drawn 
against  the  pain  and  magnificence  of  the  city. 

Ready  March  8.    $1.30 

New  and  Forthcoming  Novels 


THE  RUDDER 

By  Mary  S.  Watts 

Author  of  "Nathan  Burke,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Watts'  new  novel  introduces 
a  woman  as  the  principal  character ; 
an  intelligent,  well-bred,  socially 
well-placed  young  woman  who 
touches  life  in  many  places.  The 
story  is  unfailingly  interesting,  told 
with  that  same  charm  of  manner  that 
has  always  been  found  in  its  author's 
writing.  Ready  March  15 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF 
THE  NORTH 

By  Richard  Aumerle  Maher 

An  intensely  dramatic  novel  with  a 
most  ingenious  plot  in  which  a  big- 
brained,  big-hearted  American  Bishop 
is  the  hero.      Ready  March  J3.    $1.33 

THE  LITTLE  LADY 
OF  THE  BIG  HOUSE 

By  Jack  London 

The  story  of  a  woman  whose  life 
is  shaped  by  a  great  love.  Jack  Lon- 
don has  done  few  finer  things  than 
this  account  of  Paula  Forrest's  life 
and  tlie  prolilem  she  was  forced  to 
face  when  she  met  Kvan  Graham. 

Ready  April  3.    $1.50 


THOSE  ABOUT 
TRENCH 

By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis 

A  novel  of  ideas,  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  science,  intensely 
alive  and  packed  with  many  strange 
adventures.  Dr.  Trench  and  those 
about  him  are  the  most  interesting 
people  that  have  appeared  in  fiction 
for  many  a  day. 

Ready  Feb.  16.    $1.33 

CAM  CLARKE 

By  John  H.  Walsh 

The  story  of  a  real,  live  boy.  his 
companions  and  their  escapades,  told 
witii  rare  sense  of  humor  and  under- 
standing. The  heartiness  of  the 
West,  good  spirits,  a  brisk  movement 
of  plot,  and  a  score  of  interesting 
and  appealing  people,  these  are  all 
here.  Ready  Feb.  33.     $1.33 

I  POSE 

By  Stella  Benson 

'As  the  mature  work  of  an  expe- 
rienced author,  it  would  have  been  a 
remarkable  achievement ;  being  'the 
first  book  of  a  new  writer,'  it  is  an 
astonisliing  .  performance."  —  Daily 
Graphic   (London). 

"A   clever   book." — A'^.    V.   Tribune. 

$l.~'3 


May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 


THE   BELFRY 

By  the  Author  of  "The   Three  Sisters,"  "The  Divine  Fire,"  etc. 

In  this  brilliant  and  swiftly  moving  story,  Afay  Sinclair  pictures  a  group 
of  curiously  assorted  characters  witii  a  lifelikeness  that  is  almost  uncaimy.  It 
is  hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  Tasker  Jevbns,  the  struggling,  triumphant, 
lovable,  impudent,  little  Cockney,  half  genius  and  half  bounder,  is  a  real  per- 
son. No  less  human  and  convincing  is  the  adorable  \'iola  Thesiger.  perhaps 
the  most  complex  and  the  most  attractive  of  Miss  Sinclair's  heroines.  The 
story  comes  close  to  the  present  time  and  finds  its  clima.x  in  the  scenes  of  the 
great  war.  Ready  Feb.  0.    Si. 33 
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LITTLE        TRAVELS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  tlie  best 
routes  to  reach  tliem,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regardmg  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McMpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


IIIIIIH 


SReQiEN  SnUNCS 


WATKINS,    N.  Y.,   ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm.  E.  Leftlngwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE     YEAR 


A   Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 
THE    AMERICAN     NAUHEIIVI 

Highly  Radioactive    Mineral  Springs 

Private  Park.      Mile,s   of   accurately   graded   walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.     Five  Minutes'  Walk 
from     Watkins    (lien.       Sporty    Golf    Course.       Tobogganing,    Skating,    Music,    Dancing. 
•yfJU     U    A    nPfJCJ      are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are  complete  in  all  appoint- 
1  lilli    Sji\  1  llO    meMi  for  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

A  Natural  Brine-THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE  IN  AMERICA -for  the  Nauheim  Baths. 
Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimination. 

WINTER     CONDITIONS      FOR     TAKING     THE      "cURE"     OR      FOR 
REST      AND       RECUPERATION      ARE       ESPECIALLY       DESIRABLE. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on    our  lliiterai  Springs  ivUl  he  Mailed  on  Request 


To  BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating-,  Bathing,  Cycling 

T^vin  Screvr 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
Twin  Screv/     ' 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Fla^. 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.        Sails  alternate 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

News.  S.    "GUIANA"   and    other  steamers   fortnightly  for  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.  Kitts,  Antigua,   Guadaloupe.    Dominica, 

Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Deuierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  Ne-w  York 
Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Or  .\ny  Ticket  Agent. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


The  Best  Regular  Service*  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA,  PHfUF- 
PINES,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trip, 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  FEN- 
INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

FullfitJonjjat.on  horn 


CUNARD  LINE.24  State  St. .N.Y. 


FLORIDA   BY  SEA' 


JACKSONVILLE 

Round  Trip 
BOSTON  ....  $45.00 
NEW  YORK  -  -  -  S43.30 
PHILADELPHIA  ^  $39. OO 
BALTIMOREj  -        -        $35. QO 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth.     Fine  steamers.     Best 
service.     Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Send  /or  particulars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
■W,  P.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Best 
Service  to 

One  Way 

$27.00   - 
$24.40 
$22.40 
$20.00 
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I    The  best  place  for  rest  or  recreation  or  recuperation  is  | 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

I                                                            and  I 

CHALFONTE 

I    is  especially  well  adapted  to  accommodate  those  who  I 

I                                  come  to  secure  them  I 

§                                                  Write   for   Illustrated   Folder  and   Rates  to  | 

I                             THE  LEEDS  COMPANY           *  | 

I      On  the   Beach                                                                            Always  Open  | 
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sweet  with  the  breath  of  gardens,  bright 
with  the  glinting  wings  of  scarlet  tanagers. 
The  subjects  range  from  Rheims  Cathedral 
— 1914  to  A  Breath  of  Mint,  but  the  work- 
manship, the  exquisite,  has  a  certain  same- 
ness. The  mint  arouses  emotions  too  similar 
to  those  stirred  by  the  cathedral. 

Houghton,   Mifflin.   75  cents. 

HISTORY   OF   PAINTING 

A  good  short  guide  to  the  development 
of  that  art  is  Masterpieces  of  Painting,  by 
Louise  Rogers  Jewett,  of  Holyoke.  There 
are  chapters  on  mural  decoration,  on  tem- 
pera, on  oils,  and  on  the  ideals  of  the 
different  schools  and  periods  with  a  help- 
ful bibliography. 

Boston :  Badger.   $1. 

ARTHURIAN  ENGLAND 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  escape  from  this 
prosy,  scientilic  world  and  its  sophisticated 
fiction  and  slip  back  into  the  Greenwood 
that  the  author  of  "The  Broad  Highway," 
Jeffevy  Farnol,  has  again  unrolled  entic- 
ingly in  Beltane  the  Smith!  Romance,  love, 
adventure,  told  in  the  fascinating  style  of 
Old  England,  fill  the  500  pages  that  re- 
count the  quest  of  Beltane  for  Lady  Helen. 
Boston :   Little,   Brcwn.  $1.50. 

A   CHIIiD'S  BIBLE 

William  Canton  has  succeeded  where 
many  "have  failed  in  telling  The  Bible 
Story,  Old  and  New  Testament,  so  that 
children  may  understand  its  teachings  and 
at  the  same  time  appreciate  its  beauty  and 
reverence  its  power.  A  simple  map  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  eighteen  particularly  good 
illustrations  in  color  increase  the  value  of 
the  book,  which  deserves  first  rank  among 
those  stories  that  every  child  should  know. 

Doran.    $2. 

ASPECTS   OF  ART 

The  function  and  meaning  of  each  of 
the  four  great  types  of  art :  sculpture,, 
painting,  music  and  poetry,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  are  set  forth  by 
Edward  Howard  Griggs  with  his  usual 
skill  and  facility  in  The  Philosophy  of  Art. 
His  interpretations  and  applications  to  life 
are  everywhere  enlivened  and  made  im- 
pressive by  his  quotations  and  illustrations 
from  a  wide  range  of  literature  and  his- 
tory. 

Huebsch.    $1.50. 

TO  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 

Whether  you  mean  well  and  have  your 
doubts,  or  whether  you  are  quite  confident 
that  Providence  must  carry  all  the  respon- 
sibility for  prevailing  social  and  economic 
conditions,  you  should  read  Seymour 
Deming's  little  book,  A  Message  to  the 
Middle  Class.  It  may  disturb  your  com- 
placence, it  may  challenge  your  American- 
ism, it  may  clear  up  some  uncertainties,  it 
may  strengthen  your  resolution.  It  will 
take  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  is  worth 
while. 

Boston :   Small,   Maynard.   75   cents. 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  VIEWS  ON  EUGENICS 

From  a  wide  experience  as  physician,  as 
instructor  and  as  social  investigator,  and 
from  wide  reading.  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Rhodes  writes  The  Next  Generation.  The 
discussions  of  crime,  vice,  heredity,  char- 
ity, immigration,  insanity  and  other  social 
problems  show  an  acquaintance  with  ac- 
tual conditions  as  well  as  with  "authori- 
ties." The  i)ersonal  touch  and  the  direct 
simplicity  of  the  style  adapt  the  book  to 
the  needs  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

Boston :    Badger.    $1.50. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   RUSSIA 

Stephen  Graham's  new  work  on  Russia, 
Mary  and  Martha,  is  more  than  a  study  of 
Russian  life  and  thought,  it  is  a  compari- 
son of  Eastern  and  WestcTn  Christianity, 
and  as  such  takes  in  a  visit  to  the  Coptic 
monastery  in  the  Sahara  and  a  discussion 
of  many  matters  far  from  Russia  itself. 
Loving  the  Russians,  he  yet  does  not  gloss 
over  characteristics  unpleasant  and  more, 
to  western  eyes,  so  that  one  feels  this  an 
uncommonly  true  picture  of  this  Slavic 
people,  of  their  strength  and  their  weak- 
ness. 

Macmillan.  $2. 
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PEBBLES 

United  we  stand  for  a  whole  lot. — Co- 
lumbia State. 

Wo  have  seen  many  a  skatiiig-beginner 
this  season  temporarily  lose  his  amateur 
standing. — New  York  Tribune. 

Looks  as  if  England  realizes  that  if  she 
avoids  a  draft  she  will  lose  her  grip. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  ultimate 
fate  of  little  nations  is  to  be  fed  by  the 
United  States. — Washington  Post. 

"Let's  go  out  to  Central  Park  and  look 
at  the   animals." 

"I  oan't — I've  got  to  study  my  zoology." 
— The  Masses. 

The  principal  mistake  Greece  made,  like 
Belgium  and  Poland,  seems  to  have  been 
in  her  selection  of  a  place  on  the  map. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

"Seven  U.  S.  Troopers  Captured  by 
Mexican   Bandit   Raiders." — Headline. 

A  serious  depletion  of  our  available 
forces New  York  Tribune. 

•  Spain  is  placing  $20,000,000  munition- 
contracts  in  this  country.  She  knows  some- 
thing about  the  effectiveness  of  American 
guns, — Philadelphia  North  American. 

By  reversing  all  the  protests  that  Great 
Britiiiu  made  to  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
fairly  correct  notion  of  contemporary  Brit- 
ish theory  of  international  law. — New 
York   World. 

"Pop  Merlin,"  Earl  S.  discovers,  "was 
the  original  War-lord.  'But  look  ye,  all 
barons',"- — it  is  from  "Morte  d' Arthur"  I, 
4 — "  'be  before  King  Uther  to-morn,  and 
God  and  I  shall  make  him  to  speak.'  " — 
New  York  Tribune. 

"What  is  an  amateur?"  is  still  one  of 
the  raging  queries  of  the  hour.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  the  recent  discussion,  we 
haven't  changed  the  answer  we  evolved 
four  years  ago,  viz.,  "Any  one  who  can  get 
away  with  it." — Netv   York  Tribune. 

This    is    the    famous    Wilson    Limerick 
which   is   making  the   rounds : 
As  a  beauty  I  am  not  a  star, 
There  are  others  more   handsome  by  far ; 
But  my   face,   I   don't  mind  it. 
For  I  am  behind  it — 
The  people  in  front  get  the  jar. — Woodrow 
Wilson,   Bruno's    Weekli/. 

Three  times  had  King  Canute  ordered 
the  waves  to  recede. 

And  three  times  had  the  waves  paid  no 
attention   whatever  to  his  commands. 

"The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  a  case 
like  this,"  said  the  King,  "is  to  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Father  Neptune. ' 

And  it  was  so  ordered. — New  York 
World. 

One  bit  of  humor  came  to  the  soldiers 
from  home  when  the  pages  of  a  cojiy  of  the 
London  Chronicle  were  eagerly  unfolded  in 
the    trenches.    There    the    headline    stood : 

KING  GEORGE  SHAKES  HANDS 
WITH  V.  C. 

GALLANT    FEAT    THAT    COST   A    LEG. 

— New  York  Globe. 

Senator  Gallinger — Of  jewelry  Germany 
IS  a  great  producer,  and  (Jermiiiiy  cannot 
send  any  kind  of  jewelry  out  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  today,  so  that  for  tiie 
tmie  being  New  .Jersey  is  finding  a  market 
for  jewelry,  biit  it  will  not  last. 

Senator     Martine.     of     New     .Jersey If 

there  were  no  prosperity  in  this  country, 
the  i)eople  of  tliis  country  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  jewelry. 

Seiijitor  Gallinger— I  think  tbev  prob- 
ably could  afford  to  buy  the  kind  of'iewelry 
made  m  New  .Jersey  under  any  circuni- 
stances.  (Laughter  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries. )  —Congressional  Record. 


My  Facial  Beauty 
Exercises 

will  make  you  look  many 
years  younger. 

Won't  you  let  me  tell 
you  how  you  can  remove 
wrinkles  and  restore  the 
fresh  complexion  and  con- 
tour of  girlhood  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have  dcmeV 

Write  today  for  mv  new 
FREE  booklet.  If  you 
will  tell  me  what  improve- 
ments you  would  like,  I 
can  write  you  more  heli)- 
fully. 

KATHRYN    MURRAY 

Suite  Y-2.  Garland  Buildine.  CHICAGO 

The  first  noj^^an  to  teach  Scictitific  Facial  Exercise, 


"""ar  EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Thousands  now  needed  by  railroads, 
bii?  corporationa  and  other 
firms  at 

$3,000  to  $10,000 

■y  —  —  —!,.  with  excellent 
*  CaTly  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement and  a  future  of 
independence  and  prosper- 
ity. Unlimited  opportunities 
await  you  if  you  prepare  now. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL  foJr"^ 

time,  no  matter  what  you  work  at  now.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  already  understand  bookkecpingr.  We  have 
a  course  in  Higher  Accountancy  that  prepares  you  from 
the  (fround  up.  Prepared  by  noted  expert.s  —under  direct 
supervision  of  Wm.  Arthur  Cha.se,  ex-I're.s.,  Am.  Assn. 
C.  P.  A.  Examiners  and  ex-Sec'y,  111.  Board  of  Exam. 
Prepares  you  to  pass  C.P.A.  examinations  in  any  state. 

Special  Reduced  Rate  write  now  f„r  fuct» 


for  a  lirntt'-'I  i 
Terms  To  Suit  You. " 


about  huw  t/-  ot-cure 
ciiil  n-'itjced  ratf;  acholiu'sbip.    We  Mak* 


Money-Back  Guarantee  if  ^ft^rcompietioi, 

not  eati^fu'd  we  anTL-c 

WRITE 


__  Course  you  are 
U>  r<-fiin(J  fntire  amount  paid, 
now  for  wonderful  free  book  explainine 
Balarics,  poBitions  Vt  be  had.  etc..  and 
prfxjf  that  w<.'  can  help  you  to  euccet>ti  &a 
we  are  helpinR-  thou^^anda  of  LaSallo  Btuaeota.  Prepare  for 
these  bi(<  p'Jbitionfi  now. 

LaSalle  Extepsion  Univcrrity,  Dept.  250-H  CbicMo,  III. 


t^^ 


MARK  ANTONY  DELIVERING  THE  ORATION  OVER  CAESAR 

C/ESAR'S  name  has  stood  through  all  the  ages  as  the  embodiment  of  imperial  power.  His 
untimely  end  after  reaching:  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  history.  The 
greatest  tragedy  in  all  human  history  is  now  being  enacted  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe.  All  the  un- 
derlyijig  causes  of  this  conflict,  the  racial  antipathies,  the  commercial  rivalries,  the  sting  of  past  defeats,  the 
vaulting  ambitions  for  world  Empire  may  be  discerned  from  the  pages  of  history.  The  one  great  history 
of  every  Empire,  Kingdom,  Principality  and  Power  from  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present,  is 

Ridpath's  Hisfory,tWorld 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  universally  recognized  as  America's  greatest  historian. 

Other  men  have  written  histories  of  one  nation  or  period ;  Gibbon  of  Rome,_ 
Macaulay  of  England,  Guizot  of  France,  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Ridpath  to  , 
write  a  history  of  the  entire  World  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to 
the  present.    We  offer  the  remaining  sets  of  the  last  edition,  brand  new,  | 
down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  half  morocco. 

At  a  Great  Sacrilice  in  Price 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms 

of  payment  only  in  direct  letters.    A  coupon  for  your  con- 
venience is  printed  on  the  lower  comer  of  this  advertisement. 
Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  your  name  and  address  plainly 
and  mail  now.   Our  plan  of  sale  enables  us  to  ship  direct  ^•'^' 
from  factory  to  customer  on  approval  and    guarantee 
satisfaction.    We  employ  no  agents,  nor  do  we  sell 
throuKh  book  stores,  so  there  is  no  agents'  com- 
mission to  pay.     Mail  the  coupon  now  before 
you  forget  it.    The  sample  pages  are  free. 

46  Page  Booklet  Free 

We  will  mail  you  46  free  sample 

pages  without  obligation  on  your  part 
to  buy.  These  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  splendid  illustrations  and 
the  wonderfully  beautiful  style 
in  which  the  work  is  written. 
You  can  purchase  this  great 
work  at  the  lowest  price  ever 
offered  and  pay  for  it  in  small 
sums  monthly  if  you  prefer. 

Six  Thousand 
Years  of  History 

Ridpath  takes  you  back  to 
the  dawn  of  history  long  before 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built;  down  through  the  ro- 
mantic troubled  times  of  Chal- 
dea's  grandeur  and  Assyria's 
niagnilicence;  of  Babylonia's 
wealth  and  luxttry:  of  Greek 
and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mo- 
hammedan culture  and  refine- 
ment; tothedawnof  yesterday. 
He  covers  every  race,  every 
nation,  every  time  and  holds 
you  spellbound  by  his  wonder- 
ful eloquence.  Mail  the  coupon 

Western  Newspaper  Asso 

Chicago 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE    INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which 
personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide 
for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual. 
But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  ns  frankly  and  this  Department  will 
give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial 
information  as  may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for  themselves. 


BABY  BONDS  FOR  SMALL  SAVINGS 


WE  have  been  called  a  nation  of 
spenders.  That  this  is  not  far 
from  true  is  demonstrated  from 
a  compilation  of  savings  bank  deposi- 
tors of  various  countries  showing  that 
Sw^itzerland  headed  the  list  with  554 
depositors  to  the  thousand  of  popula- 
tion, while  the  United  States  had  only 
ninety-nine.  This  compilation  is  not  of 
very  recent  date,  but  it  proves  that  up 
to  a  comparatively  short  time  ago, 
saving  was  not  one  of  our  popular 
virtues. 

Since  the  war  broke  out,  however, 
savings  banks  and  postal  savings 
agencies  have  reported  enormously  in- 
creasing deposits  with  the  result  that 
a  steady  demand  has  been  produced  for 
liigh  grade  investments  and  a  conse- 
quential increase  in ,  bond  prices  in 
spite  of  continued  liquidation  from 
abroad. 

Everybody  has  money  to  invest  in 
something — automobiles,  sealskin  coats, 
diamonds,  and,  of  course,  the  war 
stocks.  During  the  boom,  young  men 
and  women  employees  in  New  York  did 
not  center  their  attention  on  the  sport- 
ing page  or  the  women's  page  of  a 
newspaper,  but  on  the  financial  section, 
where  they  looked  eagerly  for  the  lat- 
est news  on  Bethlehem,  Crucible,  Sub- 
marine, etc.  But  the  war  stocks  have 
had  their  day,  much  to  the  sorrow  of 
many  people  who  bought  at  the  top  and 
are  either  expecting  advances  which  do 
Tiot  come  or  sold  at  a  loss. 

The  investment  of  the  future  for  the 
small  investor  lies  in  the  sound  bond  of 
small  denomination — $100  and  $500.  In 
France  and  Holland,  widely  known  as 
countries  where  the  working  people  are 
exceedingly  thrifty,  bonds  of  this  class 
have  been  sold  for  years.  When  bonds 
of  American  railroads  could  only  be 
purchased  in  this  country  in  denomina- 
tions of  $1000  or  more,  they  were  avail- 
able in  France  in  pieces  of  100  francs 
(normally  $20)  and  every  peasant  had 
his  wad  of  rentes  or  our  railroad  bonds 
of  some  sort  stowed  away  in  a  corner 
of  his  cottage.  That  is  why  we  hear  so 
much  about  the  thrift  of  the  French. 

Almost  everybody  one  meets  today 
has  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  lying 
idle  or  in  the  savings  bank  drawing  in- 
terest at  from  3 ¥2%  to  4%.  We  do 
not    wish    to    minimize    the    usefulness 
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of  the  savings  bank,  but  many  of 
these  people  do  not  know  that  they  can 
invest  sb  small  an  amount  as  $100  in 
a  coupon  bond  of  a  government,  mu- 
nicipality, railroad,  industrial  or  pub- 
lic service  corporation.  They  feel  that 
bonds  are  investments  for  men  of 
wealth  and  therefore  are  content  to 
carry  their  hoard"  with  them  or  place 
it  in  a  savings  bank.  It  is  surprizing 
how  many  people  have  never  heard  of 
$100  and  $500  bonds  in  spite  of  the 
great  publicity  given  them  by  special- 
ists. Those  people  who  want  their 
money  to  earn  more  than  four  per  cent 
should  be  told  that  it  can  be  done  with 
almost  as  much  safety  as  tho  the  funds 
were  entrusted  to  a  bank. 


For  instance,  there  can  be  purchased 
in  $100  pieces  the  joint  five  per  cent 
bonds  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
due  1920  at  about  $95.50;  or,  if  prefer- 
ence is  in  local  securities,  New  York 
City  4V2S  of  1962  can  be  bought  at 
1061/4,  Chicago  Harbor  Construction  4s 
of  1917  at  96,  Vancouver  4y2S  of  1923 
at  93^/4,  etc.  Among  the  railroad  bonds 
we  have  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Convertible 
Mortgage  4%s  due  1933,  legal  invest- 
ments for  savings  banks  in  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  selling 
at  98%.  These  bonds  are  secured  on  the 
entire  system  and  are  followed  by  over 
$210,000,000  dividend-paying  stocks. 
Southern  Pacific  Company-San  Fran- 
cisco Terminal  4s  due  1950,  selling  at 
85,  are  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on 
the  extensive  terminals  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco;  these  bonds 
are  legal  for  Conncticut  savings  banks. 
Other  "legal"  issues  include  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy-Denver  Exten- 
sion 4s  due  1922,  at  99,  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  General  and  Re- 
funding Convertible  5s,  due  2014,  at 
109.  A  carefully  diversified  list  has  been 
compiled  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader, 
showing  prices  and  return  on  each 
issue. 

Many  young  people  who  have  money 
to  invest  find  more  satisfaction  in  buy- 
ing a  $100  bond  every  little  while  than 


BONDS  OF  $100  DENOMINATION 


Government  and  Municipal 

Anglo-French  Loan   5s 

Baltimore,  Md.   .  , 4s 

Chicago,  111.,  Harbor  Const 4s 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Improvement 5s 

New  York  City    4  ^/^  s 

New  York  City    41/28 

Vancouver 4%s 

Railroad  Bonds 
Prime  Issues: 

fBaltimore  &  Ohio — Mortgage  Conv 4 1/4  s 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy-Denv.  Ext 4s 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul,  Conv.  Gen.  Ref.  .5s 
Norfolk  &  Western  First  Consolidated.  ..  4s 

Secondary  Issues: 

Colorado  &  Southern,  Ref.  &  Ext 4%s 

Erie-N.  Y.  &  Greenwood  Lake,  Prior  Lien .  5s 

New  York  Central,  Conv.  Deb 6s 

New  Haven  Railroad,  Conv.  Deb 6s 

Seaboard  Ail  Line,  First  &  Consol 6s 

Virginian  Railway,  First 5s 

Southern  Pac.-San  Francisco  Terminal ....  4s 

Miscellaneous  Corporation  Issues 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  Coll.  ...  4s 

Bethlehem  Steel,  First  &  Ref 5s 

Central  Leather  Co.,  First 5s 

Denver  Gas  &  Electric.  First 5s 

General  Electric  Co.,  Debenture 3%s 

Lackawanna  Steel,  First  Cons 5s 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  Fii-st 5s 

Liggett  &  Myers,  Debenture 5s 

P.  Lorillard,  Debenture 5s 

Pocahontas  Consol.,-  Collieries  First 5s 

TS500  Pieces. 

n-Legal  investment  for  New  York  savings  banks. 

c-Legal  for  Connecticut. 

m-Legal  for  Massachusetts. 


Yield 

Price 

about 

about. 

Per  cent. 

1920 

96 

6.00 

1962  n 

97 

4.15 

1917  n 

100 

4.00 

1929 

101 

5.00 

1960  n 

102 

4.15 

1963  n 

107 

3.95 

1923 

931/4 

5.60 

1933  n 

981/2 

4.60 

19^2  n 

99 

4.12 

2014  n 

109 

4.55 

1996  n 

94 

4.25 

1935 

87 

5.50 

1946 

99 

5.00 

1935 

116 

4.70 

1948 

115 

5.00 

1945 

100 

6.00 

1962 

99 

5.00 

1950  c 

85 

4.95 

1929  c-m 

91 

4.90 

1942 

103 

4.80 

1925 

100 

5.00 

1949 

96 

5.25 

1942 

80 

4.85 

1950 

96 

5.25 

1919 

100 

5.00 

1951 

101 

4.95 

1951 

102 

4.90 

1957 

90 

5.60 
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in  placing  that  sum  in  the  savings 
bank.  The  hundred  dollar  bond  has 
been  the  foundation  of  many  a  modest 
fortune;  it  does  not  require  very  much 
of  a  sacrifice  for  a  moderately  salaried 
young  man  or  woman  to  set  aside 
enough  each  week  to  provide  for  a  pur- 
chase of  a  few  $100  bonds  yearly.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  save  ten  dollars  a 
month,  once  one  gets  started,  for  eight 
or  ten  months,  and  then  purchase  a 
well  secured  bond  with  the  proceeds. 

This  method  can  be  continued  for 
years  until  five  or  ten  $100  bonds  have 
been  acquired  when  in  many  cases  they 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  $500  or  $1000 
piece.  Ten  dollars  a  month  for  five 
years  means  a  fund  of  $600,  not  includ- 
ing interest.  This  plan  of  saving  starts 
the  non-investor  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic independence  in  the  best  man- 
ner known,  provided  investments  are 
selected  with  care,  with  more  attention 
to  safety  of  principal  than  high  yield. 

Bonds  may  be  purchased  on  the 
"partial  payment"  plan,  as  are  books 
or  furniture,  and  the  investor  must 
never  forget  that  until  the  bond  is  paid 
for  in  full,  he  is  not  actually  its  owner 
or  even  in  possession  of  it  as  in  the 
case  of  books.  So  unless  he  deals  with 
an  investment  firm  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, he  is  very  likely  to  find  himself 
called  upon  to  furnish  more  margin  to 
his  investment  in  case  of  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  the  market;  unless,  of  course, 
his  margin  is  large  enough  to  protect 
his  banker.  In  all  cases,  whether  buy- 
ing $1000  bonds  or  $100  ones,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  banker  is  an  all-important 
step. 

There  are  several  reputable  firms 
which  specialize  in  bonds  of  small  de- 
nominations and  sell  them  for  cash  or 
on  the  partial  payment  plan.  This 
usually  involves  a  payment  of  10%  or 
20%  of  the  face  value  of  the  invest- 
ment and  $5  per  month  until  the  entire 
purchase  price  has  been  paid.  A  mini- 
mum commission  of  $6  per  $100  is 
charged,  but  this  includes  interest, 
taxes,  etc.  As  interest  is  received  on 
the  bond  it  is  either  sent  to  the  owner 
or  credited  to  his  account.  Between  the 
cash  and  the  partial  payment  plan, 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  cash 
plan  as  in  that  case  the  bond  is  held  by 
the  owner. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  several 
points  which  the  investor  should  bear 
in  mind,  viz: — 

1 — Select  a  conservative  banker. 

2 — Buy  bonds  that  yield  under  5i^% 
except  iu  extraordinary  cases. 

r? — Buy  ouly  mortRaRe  bonds  having  a 
large  equity  iu  stock  or  bonds. 

■1 — Ask  for  a  descriptiou  of  the  bond  and 
read  it. 

•^ — r)<>  not  purchase  any  more  bonds  thau 
you  can  pay  for. 

6 — Never  become  frightened  if  the  mar- 
ket value  of  youi-  bonds  drops  live  i)oiuts. 
Ask  your  banker's  advice  when  this  hap- 
pens. 

''' — If  .vou  have  money  to  invest  do  not 
wait  for  a  "bear  market."  You  are  losing 
interest  meanwhile. 

•^^Do  not  buy  securities  ol  mining  com- 
nanies,  construction  companies,  munitions 
concerns,  etc.,  unless  you  have  other  means 
to  rely  upon.  If  you  buy  such  securities, 
remember  the  risk. 

n  —Uead  all  the  literature  on  securities 
that  IS  available. 


illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll»^ 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

87  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Abstract  from  the  Seventy-second  Annual  Report 

For  the  Year  ending  December  31,   I9I5 


Assets        .... 
Liabilities 

Surplus  .... 
Received  for  Premiums  . 
Total  Income  . 
Payments  to  Policyholders 
New  Insurance  Paid-for  . 
Total  Insurance  in  Force  . 


$74,274,980.68 

Increase, 

$69,154,791.00 

Increase, 

$5,120,189.68 

Increase, 

$10,192,309.35 

Increase, 

$13,496,775.51 

Increase, 

$7,234,871,  n 

Increase, 
$36,055,913.00 

Increase, 
$309,699,971.00 

Increase, 


$4,  n  1,969.65 

$3,995,364.42 

$1 16,605.23 

$603,188.75 

$756,936.45 

$699,787.99 

$4,494,061.00 

$18,967,525.00 


OFFICERS 


Alfred  D.  Foster,  President    Daniel  F.  Appel,  Vice-President     Jacob  A.  Barbey,  Secretary 

William  F.  Davis,      Frank  T.  Partridge,      Morris  P.  Capen,  Assistant  Secretaries 
Reginald  Foster,  Counsel  Herbert  B.  Dow,  Actuary 

Edwin  W.  Dwight,   M.D.,  Medical  Director  Glover  S.  Hastings,  Supt.  of  Agencies 

DIRECTORS 


Gordon  Abbott  Daniel  F.  Appel 

Alfred  D.  Foster  Reginald  Foster 

Nathaniel  J.  Rust 


Charles  B.  Barnes  Charles  E.  Cottixc 

Henry  Parkman  Wallace  L.  Pierce 

Philip  Stockton 


m 
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National  Banks 
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indicates : 

= 

A     stipulated     monthly     income 
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1.     Recognition  of  the  superior  market 

1 

guaranteed   for   the  lifetime   of   a 
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stability  of  Public  Utilities. 
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beneficiary  is   the  highest  expres- 
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m 
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Utility  Properties. 
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The  life  income  contract  enables 
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terest  returns. 
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standard  bonds. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

256  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  E.  IDE.  President 

JANUARY  1st,  1916 


LIABILITIES 

Insurance   reserve   fund. $26,047,637.00 

Reserve  for  deferred  dividends  2,769,801.00 
Reserve  for  other  liabilities...  1,198,546.36 
Reserve    fund    or    surplus 2,013,455.3s 


ASSETS 

Invested    in    bonds $15,137,497.00 

Invested  in  loans  on   bonds  and 

mortgages    7.23S.75o.oo 

(80.3%    of   wliich    is   Guaranteed   as   to 
Principal   and   Interest) 

Real   estate    1,450,000.00 

Loans  to  policy-holders 5,778,153.61 

Other  assets    2,428,039.10 

INSURANCE   RECORD 

Insurance    in    force,    Dec.    31st,    1915.; $125,660,173.00 

Gain  "in    insurance   in    force 4,766,740.00 

Gain    in    assets 1,398,191.01 

New    insurance    (paid    for),    1914 14,437,000.00 

New    insurance    (paid    for),    1915 15,096,000.00 

OFFICERS 
WILLIAM  A.   MARSHALL,  Vice-President 
ANTON  A.   RAVEN,  Vice-Prest.  FRANK  W.  CHAPIN,  Medical  Director 

ELLIS  W.  GLADWIN,  Vice-Prest.  &  Secy.    FREDERICK   C.    HILLIARD,   Cashier 
WM.   S.  GAYLORD,  Assistant  Secretary  HOWARD  VAN  SINDEREN,  Counsel 

HENRY  MOIR,  Actuary  CHESTER  F.  S.  WHITNEY,  Asst.  Med.  Director 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Superintendent  of  Agents 

DIRECTORS 


Thos.  H.   Messenger 
J.  Warren  Greene 
George   E.   Ide 
Wm.    A.    Nash 
John  F.   Praeger 


Ellis  W.   Gladwin 
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Martin  Joost 
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Cortlandt  P.   Dixon 


Anton  A.   Raven 
Francis  L.  Hine 
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Richard  M.  Hoe 


William   J.    Matheson 
Wallace   H.    Rowe 
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'  OLD  AND  TRIED  " 


1916     - 


GLENS  FALLS  INSURANCE  CO. 

GLENS  FALLS,   NEW  YORK 

Abstract  from  66th  Annual  Statement,  January   1,   1916 


TOTAL  CASH  ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  Stock 

Unpaid  Losses 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums 

Reserve  for  Taxes.  Dividend,  etc. 


$500,000.00 
233.931.99 

2.625.838.07 
245.967.08 


$5,859,946.44 


$3,605,737.14     = 


Net  Surplus  Over  All  Liabilities    $2,254,209.30 
AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT   THE  UNITED  STATES   AND  CANADA 


.!iiii 


CHARTERED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Oompany  of  INJew  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


4S-4T    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,303,I8S.22 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,   ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,   DEPOS" 
ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current   rates  on   deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,   for  individuals,  estates  and   corporations. 
EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEY,   Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,  Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant   Secretary 

TRUSTEES 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  ol  Board 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
GEORGE  L.  RIVES 


ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  JR. 

WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY  HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 

WILLIAM   STEWART  TOD  WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 

OGDEN  MILLS  CHAS.  F.    HOFFMAN 

EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP  WILLIAM  SLOANE 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are   used   nowadays  by   every   modern 
up-to-date    business    man ;    they    bring 
you   in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news   bearing  upon   any  line  of  busi- 
ness.   We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.    If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of   advantage  to  you.     Write   for 
booklet  and  terms. 
ROMEIKE.  INC.         106-1 10  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Crty 

Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

•     That  belated  vacation, — take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 
That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest,— try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  800-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without    ostentation.       Golf,   tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 

Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


RESERVELESS  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

A  heavy  proportion  of  my  mail  from 
correspondents  contains  inquiries  re- 
lating to  insurances  carried  in  assess- 
ment, cooperative,  or  fraternal  associa- 
tions and  orders.  Most  of  the  inquiries 
have  their  origin  in  an  attained  or  a 
growing  conviction  that  their  premium 
payments  have  increased  unreasonably, 
or  are  about  to  do  so.  Some  of  my 
correspondents  inform  me  that  they 
have  met  every  demand  made  in  these 
rate  advances,  that  they  are  now  65, 
70  and  75  years  old  and  that  the  as- 
sessments called  exceed  their  ability 
to  pay. 

To  be  just,  no  one  is  censurable  for 
these  conditions,  unless  we  may  con- 
demn people  wholesale  for  what  they 
do  not  know  and  cannot  learn  except 
at  first  hand  thru  bitter  experience. 
The  promoters  of  life  insurance 
schemes  which  are  devoid  of  the  re- 
serve element  are  the  most  sanguine 
lot  of  people  I  ever  knew  in  any  busi- 
ness. They  can  all  "figger";  they  are 
SQ  adept  in  the  art  of  plausibility  as 
to  successfully  deceive  themselves. 
They,  innocently  and  unwittingly,  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims  in 
this  country  whom  they  ,  "convinced." 
These  victims  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  so-called  life  insurance;  ftiey 
are  from  twenty  to  forty  years  older 
than  they  were  when  they  commenced; 
and  they  possess  not  one  dollar's  worth 
of  equity  of  any  character  for  their 
money. 

What  is  saddest  of  all,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  are  physically  impaired, 
or  too  old  to  secure  old  line  insurance. 
I  have  before  me  now  a  letter  from  a 
man  72,  who  holds  a  $500  certificate  in 
an  association  on  which  he  paid  last 
year  in  monthly  instalments  $59.  And 
the  rate  is  steadily  advancing — of 
course.  Twenty  years  ago  that  man 
could  have  bought  $2000  of  real  life 
insurance  for  $98  a  year  which  now 
would  have  been  worth  $1304  in  fully 
paid-up  insurance  or  $1038  in  cash. 
But  he  carried  the  association  policy 
more  than  thirty  years.  At  age  42  a 
policy  for  $3000  life  insurance  would 
have  cost  $99,  and  been  worth  today  in 
paid-up,  $1770;  or  $1218  in  cash. 

Some  of  the  assessment  associations 
and  fraternal  orders  have,  as  far  as 
their  limitations  would  permit,  re- 
formed their  mathematics;  and  on  the 
newer  business  are  accumulating  a  re- 
serve, so-called.  Very  few  of  them,  if 
any,  are  providing  for  an  adequate  re- 
serve. This  is  a  stop-gap  only;  the 
sole  effect  is  to  defer  the  evil  day. 

Paradoxically,  the  lucky  persons  in 
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an  unscientifically  constructed  life  in- 
surance scheme  are  those  who  die  early, 
for  they  have  secured  the  proverbial 
something  for  nothing.  Those  who 
stayed,  paid  and  grew  old,  are  victims 
for  whom  there  is  no  relief. 


A.  Y.  D.,  Asheville,  N.  C— The  Penn 
Mutual  is  a  souikI,  well  managed  life  in- 
surance (•()ini)an.v,  providing  excellent  serv- 
ice for  its  policyholders. 

R.  P.  A.,  Mocksville,  N.  C— On  the 
principle  that  a  going  concern,  however 
weak,  is  better  than  one  wiiich  has  failed 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  your  father 
is  too  old  to  secure  other  insurance,  I 
would  advise  him  to  accept  the  offer  made 
by  the  Order  of  I'uritans.  On  January  1, 
1915.  the  iissets  of  the  latter  were  $158,169, 
and  the  liablities  $29,180. 

E.  S.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.— Take  your 
insurance  in  an  old  line  company,  pre- 
ferably one  which  maintains  what  is  called 
a  full  reserve.  There  are  so  many  it  would 
be  impossible  to  list  them  here.  Write  to 
your  State  Insurance  Department  at  lioise 
City  for  a  pamphlet  listing  them  and  giv- 
ing their  statistics.  The  United  States  Cas- 
ualty is  first  class  iu  every  way. 

B.  T.,  Onawa,  Iowa You  do  not  state 

how  long  you  have  been  carrying  the  en- 
dowment policy.  However  your  age  and 
circumstances  warrant  the  maintenance  of 
that  policy.  If  you  desire  to  protect  the 
indebtedness  mentioned  against  your  death, 
add  $1,500  or  $2,000  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance in  the  same  company.  You  will 
doubtless  live  to  reap  wider  benefits  from 
it  as  the  years  pass. 

F.  W.  C,  Denver,  Colo. — A  number  of 
stock  life  insurance  companies  (barring 
the  small  dividends  paid  stockholders) 
operate  on  a  purely  mutual  basis.  The 
argument  against  them  lies  not  so  much 
iu  the  fact  that  the  business  yields  an  in- 
come to  the  owners  of  the  capital  stock,  as 
that  the  company  is  controHed  by  them.  In 
a  few  instances  this  control  has  been  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  policyholders. 

N.  F.  D.,  Chicago,  111. — The  company  is 
financially  solvent,  but  not  strong.  It  is 
one  of  the  small  and  young  institutions 
which  possess  no  distinctive  merits  and 
which  have  to  pay  large  commissions  tc 
secure  business.  To  be  entirely  candid,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  balance  of 
chance  is  against  the  company's  lasting  to 
the  maturity  of  your  policy.  But  it  may. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  respecting  the  as- 
sured's  physical  condition,  he  should  not 
give  up  the  policy  until  after  he  has  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  and  secured  a 
policy  from  another  company.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  using  the  loan  value  of  a  life 
insurance  policy  as  payment  in  reduction 
of  a  mortgage  on  the  home.  In  the  event 
of  death  the  result  would  be  the  same.  But 
that  mortgage  should  be  protected  by  life 
insurance  of  the  first  grade. 

J.  A.,  Lafayette,  La.— A  rSsum^  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Pan-American 
Life  Insurance  (\)mpany  as  of  December 
ol,  1914  (later  figures  unavailable),  shows 
total  assets  of  $2,416,.370.  Liabilities  to- 
tal $1,775,460  and  include  capital  stock, 
$1,000,000  and  policy  reserve,  $747,976. 
The  net  surplus  is  .$640,910.  The  premium 
income  was  $5.32.120;  total  income.  $685.- 
960.  As  nearly  as  my  facilities  permit  I 
find  the  management  expenses  to  be  $265,- 
S19.  which  seems  to  be  about  89  per  cent 
of  the  income.  The  company  made  gains 
on  its  assunii)tions  for  interest,  mortality 
and  lapses  aggregating  $1.'?S,824.  while  its 
actual  expenses  exceeded  its  "loading"  by 
$108.;?65.  I  know  of  no  way  of  appraising 
tile  book  value  of  the  stock.  In  1912  the 
new  business  written  was  ,$4,522,000. 
bringing  the  total  in  force  to  $8,425,000  :  in 
lOi:^.  new  business,  $6.22:?.000.  with  a 
total  in  force  at  end  of  year  of  $12,624.- 
000:  in  1914.  new  business  written 
$5,681,000.  with  $15,670,000  in  force  at 
end  ((f  year.  Tlie  company  seems  to  be  con- 
ducted with  good  business  judgnient  and 
its  first  years  indicate  a  successful  future. 
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The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America.*^ 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

^TNA 

Insurance    Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

On  the  31st  day  of  December,  1915 

Cash  Capital, $5,000,000.00 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Fire)   9>950>77^-94 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Marine)    567,831.14 

Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses   (Fire)    '    807,797.00 

Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses  (Marine)   454,682.00 

Other  Claims    365,000.00 

Net  Surplus, 7,584,515.59 

Total  Assets, $24,730,602.67 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders,    -      -         $12,584,515.59 

LOSSES  PAID  IN  NINETY-SEVEN  YEARS: 

$150,705,781.16 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY  RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


WE.STERN  BRANCH,  (THOS.   E.   G.VLLAGHER,  Gen'l  Agent 

1 75  VV.  Jackson  Boul'd.  •<  L.  O.   KOHTZ,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent 

Chicago,   111 ( L.  O.  KOHTZ,  Marine  Gen'l  Agent 

PACIFIC   BRANCH.  fW.   H.   BREEDING,  General  Agent 

301  California  St..  -J  (iEO.  E.  TOWNSEND.  Ass't  Gen'l  .\gent  (Fire) 

San  Francisco,  Cal (.  E.  S.  LIVINGSTON,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent  (Marine ) 

^CHICAGO,  111..   175  VV.  Jackson   Boul'd 
NEW   YORK.  63-65    Beaver   Street 

MARINE   DEPARTMENT -{  BOSTON,   70  Kilby   Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  226  Walnut  Street 

^-SAN   FRANCISCO,  301    California   Street 

Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  of  tlie  United  States 

and  Canada 
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Journalism  As  An  Aid 
To  History  Teaching 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.  D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent 

Associate  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 

Columbia  University 

This  acidress,  which  was 
given  before  the  History  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Roch- 
ester, November  23,  1915,  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  will  be  furnished  free 
to  teachers — Write  to  W.  W. 
Ferrin,  119  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 
The  annual  meeting  of  tlw  stockhnJdirs  of  In- 
dependent Corporation,  will  lie  held  at  the  office 
of  the  corporation.  119  West  Kortiotb  street. 
RoroHch  of  Manhattan.  City  of  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  February  2^.  1!»I6.  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  for  the  election  of  directors  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  further  bosiness  as 
may  properly  come  before  the  meeting. 
Bv  ordi^r  of  the  IJonrd   of   Pirectors. 

FREDERIC    E.    DIOKIVSON'.    Secretary 
Dated,    New    York,    January    24.    1916. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN    P.    MUXX.    M.D.,  President 

Fi.NANCE  Committee 

CLAREXCE   H.    KELSEV 

Pics.    Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.   Banker 

EDWARD   TOWXSEXD 
Pres.  Imforters  and  Traders  Nat.   Bank 

Good  men,  whether  eiperlenc^  In  life  In- 
surance or  not.  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limitinl  territory  If 
(ii-sired.  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest insuring  au  incMrae  for  the  future.  .1d- 
dn'Ss  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office.  No.  277 
Broadway,    New    Y'ork    City. 
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HE  Next  Issue  of  The  Independent  will  be  a  Shake- 
speare Number.  It  will  contain  a  double-page  repro- 
duction on  fine  paper  of  Leopold  Flameng's  etching 
of  the  famous  Chandos  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  and 
also  the  first  of  the  series  of  Eight  Articles  which  are 

the  basis  of  The  Independent's  Shakespeare  Contest  for  American  Schools. 
Concerning  this  Contest  many  expressions  of  approval  have  been  received  from 
men  high  in  position  and  influence  in  the  educational  world.  A  few  of  these 
expressions  are  printed  below.  The  author  of  the  series  is  Frederick  Houk  Law, 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  English  in  New  York  University,  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City.  His  close  study  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  his  practical  experience  as  lecturer 
and  teacher,  have  enabled  him  to  write  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  series 
of  articles  equally  suitable  for  schpols,  for  clubs  and  for  private  reading. 


HON.  PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  the  United  States:  "I  sincerely  hope  that  The 
Independent's  Shakespeare  Contest  and  the  medal  offered 
in  connection  with  it  may  serve  to  increase  interest  in  the 
celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of  the  great 
dramatist.  Anything  that  may  be  done  this  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  this  anniversary  and  of  promoting  the 
study  of  Shakespeare  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged." 

C.  P.  GARY,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Wisconsin;  "We  are  making  brief  announcement  in  our 
Educational  News  Bulletin  of  The  Independent's  Shake- 
speare Contest  for  American  Schools.  This  will  bring  the 
contest  to  the  attention  of  most  of  the  prominent  school 
people  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  may  do  something  to 
encourage  entry  in  the  contest." 

J.  Y.  JOYNER,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
North  Carolina:  "Believing  that  it  will  stimulate  the  study 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  schools,  I  approve  most  heartily  of 
The  Independent's  Shakespeare  Contest  for  American 
Schools." 

H.  A.  DAVEE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mon- 
tana: "I  am  very  glad  to  endorse  The  Independent's  Shake- 
speare Contest  for  American  Schools.  I  hope  no  less  than 
one  hundred  Montana  schools  will  take  part  in  this  contest." 

C.  O.  CASE,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Arizona:  "In  reply  to  your  favor  of  recent  date  I  wish  to 
commend  your  efforts  toward  stimulating  an  interest  in  the 
Great  Bard,  William  Shakespeare.  Your  plan  of  holding 
contests  in  the  schools  meets  with  my  approval  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  that  I  can." 


HON.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  State  of  New  York:  "I  heartily  applaud  j^our  effort  to 
interest  the  teachers  and  students  in  the  schools  of  the  state 
in  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  and  I  nope  that  you  will  find 
yourself  under  the  compulsion  of  awarding  a  thousand 
medals.  But  I  wish,  when  all  this  is  done,  that  there  might 
be  a  rating  of  all  the  first  papers  in  the  various  schools 
receiving  the  medals,  and  the  bestowal  of  another  medal 
for  the  best  essay  written  in  the  state." 

PAYSON  SMITH,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Maine:  "I  can  heartily  commend  the  Shakespeare  Contest 
for  American  Schools  inaugurated  by  The  Independent." 

M.  L.  BRITTAIN,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Georg- 
ia: "In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  I  take  pleasure 
in  commending  your  Shakespeare  Contest  for  American 
Schools." 

HOWARD  A.  GASS,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Missouri:  "A  person  cannot  claim  to  be  well  edu- 
cated without  a  more  or  less  thorough  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare.  I  approve  of  any  movement  that  will  lead  to 
a  greater  familiarity  with  Shakespeare  and  his  works.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  Shakespeare  contest  would  be  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  ways  of  arousing  the  interest  of  teachers 
in  the  study  of  the  greatest  English  author." 

R.  C.  STEARNES,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Virginia:  "I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
January  6,  calling  my  attention  to  the  Shakespeare  Contest 
for  American  Schools  inaugurated  by  The  Independent. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  management  of  The  Independent,  and  I  hope  the  result 
will  be  a  renewed  and  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  English  dramatist  by  our  high  school 
pupils." 


Cl^e  9!ntiepent)ent  ^Um  a  ^l^afee^peare  anntbet^ati?  jHetial 

for  the  best  essay  from  any  school  in  the  United  States  on  the  Hfe  and  works  of  Wilham  Shakespeare.  Any 
American  school,  private  or  public,  elementary  or  secondary,  may  take  part  in  the  contest,  but  the  medal  cannot 
be  awarded  unless  ten  pupils  at  least  compete  from  that  school.  Each  competitor  must  complete  an  original  essay 
of  from  500  to  2500  words  and  hand  it  in  to  the  judges  by  May  5.  In  case  of  elementary  schools  the  school 
authorities  shall  select  three  judges  from  among  the  faculty,  pupils  or  outsiders  (including  no  contestants)'.  In 
case  of  secondary  schools  the  contestants  themselves  may  get  together  and  select  any  three  judges  they  may 
choose  except  a  contestant.  The  contest  is  open  free  to  all  schools  and  a  subscription  to  The  Independent  is  not 
obligatory.  If  1000  schools  take  part  in  this  contest,  1000  medals  will  be  awarded.  Your  school  does  not  have 
to  compete  with  any  other  school. 

Feb.   7,   19:6 
THE  INDEPENDENT  SHAKESPEARE  CONTEST  DEPARTMENT,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York: 
We  wish  to  enter  The  Independent  Shakespeare  Contest  for  American  Schools.     Please  send  full  details. 

Signed 

School • 

City  and  State 


February  14,  1916 
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!!-_■    THE     CANADIAN     OVERSEAS 

England,  to  a  Canadian  soldier  fresh- 
ly arrived  from  Canada,  is  like  a  new 
pair  of  boots  on  a  school  boy;  he  is 
proud  of  the  boots  but  uncomfortable. 
The  Canadian  Tommy,  to  the  apprecia- 
tive eyes  of  England,  is  like  a  miracle, 
a  geyser,  or  a  water  spout,  or  a  river 
in  flood;  something  to  be  admired, 
treated  with  infinite  kindness  and  re- 
spect yet  somehow  dangei'ous,  liable  to 
do  unexpected  things  or  smash  sacred 
conventions.  Having  seen  England 
in  its  worst  season  the  Canadian  soldier 
calls  the  English  "sir"  and  damns  their 
climate.  He  takes  off  his  hat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  monuments  and  he 
fumes  at  the  mud.  He  likes  their  beer 
and  he  works  himself  into  a  rage  over 
the  drizzle  of  rain.  Rain  in  his  boots,  in 
his  great  coat,  on  his  hat.  If  they  would 
let  him  fight,  how  he  would  fight!  But 
they  won't,  so  he  schemes  to  get  leave 
or  praj'S  for  a  Zepp  raid  to  liven  things 
up,  and  if  he  is  very,  very  temperamen- 
tal, writes  home  a  grouchy  letter.  On 
leave  his  spirits  improve.  On  London 
leave  he  is  elated.  He  hires  taxis  and 
buys  refreshment  like  any  other  gentle- 
man, tips  commissionaires,  and  takes 
rooms  "with  bath"  so  long  as  his  funds 
hold  out.  He  is  abashed  only  when  he  is 
"broke."  He  is  subservient  only  in  let- 
ter, not  in  spirit.  He  delights  and  as- 
tounds the  grave  people  of  England 
every  day  of  their  lives.  And  all  uncon- 
sciously. .  .  .  Money!  Phst!  That 
for  it,  says  the  Canadian  Tommy 
after  sending  his  wife's  share  home. 
Decorum!  Eh?  Spell  it! 

Subservience! — What?  He  romps  like 
an  Airedale  and  looks  as  solemnly  inno- 
cent and  hurt  as  a  three-year-old  when 
he  is  caught  at  it.  Discipline?  General 
Alderson  told  me  in  France  that  you 
could  tell  a  Canadian  by  the  smart  cut 
of  his  salute!  But  in  England  he  salutes 
only  up  till  seven  o'clock.  After  seven 
on  leave  he  does  not  see  you.  and  if  you 
are  a  wise  officer  you  don't  see  him 
either. — Edmonton  Journal. 


REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Oen.  Leonard  Wood — We  are  menaced 
on   all  .sides. 

Senator  James  HAMn>TON  Lewis — 
What  is  preparedness? 

Secretary  Redfield — Economy  is  not 
the  absence  of  spending. 

WiNfFRED  Black — To  most  women  now- 
adays love  is  a  side  issue. 

Amrassador  CniXDA — How  little  is 
known  here  in  America  of  .Japan. 

Lattra  .Jean  Libbey — Positively  do  not 
allow  kisses  if  you  desire  to  wed. 

Premier  Okuma — The  average  Japanese 
has  lost  the  dignity  of  human  stature. 

Otis  Skinner — Your  real  New  Yorker 
goes  to  the  theatre,  but  from  a  sense  of 
duty. 

Ed.  Howe — Plenty  of  boarding  houses 
are  pleasanter  places  of  residence  than 
plenty  of  homes. 

James  Sexton,  of  the  Dock  Workers' 
Union — If  Germany  wins,  nothing  else  on 
God's  earth  matters. 

Walt  Mason — All  girls  should  marry 
when  they  can.  There's  naught  more  use- 
ful than  a  man. 

Senator  .John  Sharp  Williams — The 
Confederate  soldier  was  the  most  quixotic 
human  being  in  the  world. 

Bertram  Goodiitje.  Architect — You 
can't  get  comfort  and  beautv  in  a  house 
that  costs  $6000  or  $7000. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — There  can  be  no 
greater  waste  of  time  than  to  debate  about 
non-debatable  things. 

Charle.s  Rann  Kennedy — I  wrote  my 
"The  Terrible  Meek"  by  direct  inspiration 
from  Heaven 

Louis  D.  Brandeis — What  we  must  do 
in  America  is  not  to  attack  our  judges,  but 
to  educate  them. 

Emperor  William — All  hostile  assaults 
will  break  to  pieces  upon  the  power  of  a 
clean  conscience. 

Jane  Addams — This  war  began  in  se- 
cret diplomacy.  It  will  end  in  secret  con- 
ferences by  diplomatists. 

XoRMAN  H^VPGOOD — I  do  not  pretend  to 
guess  exactly  what  role  religion  will  play 
in  the  future. 

WooDROW  Wilson — There  ought  never 
to  be  another  presidential  nominating  con- 
vention. 

Billy  Sunday — The  Holy  Spirit  don't 
want  to  take  a  bath  of  beer  and  swim 
around  in  booze.  Not  on  your  tintype. 

Sir  William  Osler — Up  to  fifteen  a 
boy  can  be  appealed  to  thru  his  stomach 
and  then  thru  bis  heart,  but  not  thru  his 
head. 

Henry  Holt — The  Government  carries 
tlie  Police  Gazette  at  a  cent  a  pound  and 
charges  eight  times  as  much  to  carry  a 
spelling  book  or  a  Bible. 

Senator  Hollis — We  should  abandon 
foolish  talk  about  there  being  any  "quar- 
rel" between  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bryan. 

Thomas  Ewing.  CoM>rissioNER  of  Pat- 
ents— The  new  rules,  while  elaborate  and 
technical,  make  for  brevity,  simplification, 
speed   and   efiiciency. 

Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts 
— I  personally  would  as  lief  have  this  coun- 
try overrun  by  evor.v  nation  of  the  earth 
as  to  have  it  under  the  bondage  of  mili- 
tarism. 

George  Brigh.xm — Fricky  Hancock  took 
liis  bass  fiddle  to  the  Gander  Creek  b<ittoms 
yesterday  and  played  several  selections 
under  liickory  trees,  but  had  little  success, 
as  the  hickory  nuts  are  nearly  all  gone. 

Henry  .1.  Pierce — Were  it  not  for  the 
discover.v  of  processes  whereb.v  it  is  now 
possible,  with  the  aid  of  electric  energy,  to 
obtain  supplies  of  fixt  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  perpetuation  of  the  human 
race  would  be  endangered. 
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Have  You  a  Boy  Problem  ? 


.yL. 


X 


The  best  boy  ever  born  is  a  serious  problem.  The  brighter 
the  boy  the  greater  the  problem.  And  you  can't  solve  it  by 
arithmetic,  algebra  or  geometry.  It  is  largely  a  question  of 
food,  hygiene  and  exercise.  The  food  problem  is  easily 
solved  with 

Shredded  Wheat 

the  most  perfect  ration  ever  devised  for  growing 
boys  and  girls.  It  contains  in  proper  proportion  all 
the  elements  for  building  muscle,  bone  and  brain 
and  in  their  most  digestible  form.  The  crispness  of 
the  shreds  encourages  thorough  chewing  which 
develops  sound  teeth  and  healthy  gums. 

For  breakfast  heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven 
to  restore  crispness ;  pour  hot  or  cold  milk  over  them 
adding  a  little  cream.  Salt  or  sweeten  to  suit  the 
taste.  A  warm,  nourishing  meal  to  study  on,  to  play 
on,  to  grow  on. 

Made   onlj    by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AFTER 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  of  Stratford 
on  Avon,  died  three  hundred  years  ago 
next  April.  During  the  next  three  months 
millions  of  school  children  in  the  whole 
English  speaking  world  will  study  his  life,  his  writings, 
and  his  influence.  There  will  be  plays  and  pageants,  lec- 
tures and  readings,  essays  and  books,  meetings  and 
dinners,  all  in  memory  of  Shakespeare. 

Why? 

Every  one  must  find  out  the  reason  for  himself.  No- 
body can  tell  him.  why  Shakespeare  is  worth  while.  All 
that  the  professor  of  literature  can  do  for  us  is  to  say : 
"Here  is  good  poetry.  Read  it."  They  have  been,  all  of 
them,  saying  this  about  Shakespeare's  works  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  but  because  this  is  a  busy 
world  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  best  things  in  it,  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  anniversary  to  remind  us  of 
Shakespeare  and  what  we  may  get  from  him  if  we 
would. 

We  celebrate  this  memorial  not  for  the  benefit  of 
Shakespeare's  memory,  but  for  our  own  memory.  He 
does  not  need  to  be  remembered,  but  we  need  to  remem- 
ber him.  Not  because  he  died  three  hundred  years  ago 
but  because  he  still  lives.  His  bones  lie  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  Stratford  church  underneath  a  slab  which 
calls  down  a  curse  on  whoever  shall  disturb  them.  But 
nobody  needs  to  disturb  them.  Nor  does  anybody  need 
to  dig  up  his  private  life. 

How  Shakespeare  looked  and  lived  and  what  he  ate 
and  wore  are  not  important.  For  in  his  person  and  habits 
Shakespeare  was  very  much  like  other  men  of  his  time. 
Wherein  he  differed  was  in  what  he  wrote  and  this  we 
have  today.  Among  those  who  lived  in  London  in  1600 
there  were  doubtless  many  who  were  taller  and  hand- 
somer than  he  and  who  wore  finer  clothes,  but  there  was 
nobody  who  wrote  such  good  poetry.  By  grubbing  over 
the  musty  piles  of  legal  documents  in  the  London  vaults 
scholars  may  unearth  another  signature  of  Shake- 
speare's, but  that  would  merely  serve  to  show  perhaps 
another  way  of  spelling  his  name.  They  are  not  going 
to  discover  another  "Hamlet"  there. 

It  is  fortunate  on  the  whole  that  we  do  not  know  so 
much  about  Shakespeare's  life  and  personality  as  we  do, 
for  instance,  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  then  we  might 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  we  knew  Shakespeare 
when  we  had  read  his  biography.  But  since  all  that  is 
actually  known  about  Shakespeare's  life  can  be  put  in 
half  a  dozen  pages,  there  is  nothing  to  distract  our 
attention  from  his  dramas.  "The  play's  the  thing." 


A  poet's  influence  is  to  be  measured  in  three  dimen- 
sions: 

Length — How  long  is  he  remembered? 

Breadth — How  widely  is  he  read? 

Depth — How  deeply  is  he  felt? 

It  is  when  Shakespeare  is  thus  estimated  by  "cubic 
measurement  that  his  greatness  can  be  appreciated. 
With  faults  that  any  schoolboy  may  detect,  he  combined 
merits  that  no  author  can  surpass.  "Next  to  God,"  said 
Alexander  Dumas,  "Shakespeare  has  created  most."  He 
has  filled  the  world  for  us  with  fictitious  personages 
more  real  than  most  of  the  living.  He  calls  them  from 
all  ages  and  countries,  Greeks,  Romans,  Moors,  Italians, 
Danes,  Englishmen.  He  interests  us  in  all  classes  and 
degrees  of  intelligence:  Jack  Cade  and  Caesar,  Hamlet 
and  Caliban,  Portia  and  Audrey.  They  are  not  types 
but  human  beings,  the  heroes  with  failings,  and  the 
villains  with  virtues.  Comedy  and  tragedy  are  mingled 
together  as  they  are  in  real  life. 

Shakespeare  lived  close  to  his  times.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful theatrical  manager  with  all  that  that  implies. 
He  was  quick  to  adapt  his  themes  to  changes  of  taste  in 
people  or  patron.  He  gave  the  public  what  it  wanted,  and 
by  so  doing  he  came  nearer  giving  what  the  public  wants 
today  than  any  other  dramatist  of  his  time.  He  put  in 
something  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  of  the 
Globe  Theater  and  something  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  twentieth  century. 

It  may  be,  our  reader,  that  you  have  not  got  as  much 
out  of  Shakespeare  as  you  might.  If  so  this  year  is  a 
good  time  to  find  out  what  it  is  and  to  get  it.  If  you  are 
"tired  of  hearing  of  Shakespeare"  it  means  that  you  do 
not  know  him  well  enough  yet.  So  we  advise  you,  how- 
ever well  read  you  may  be,  to  take  the  time  to  go  thru 
the  eight  articles  on  Shakespeare's  life  and  work  which 
we  begin  to  publish  in  this  issue. 

Why  is  it  that  some  familiarity  with  Shake- 
speare's writings  is  regarded  in  every  country  as  an 
essential  part  of  education?  The  Germans,  who  are  now 
angrily  repudiating  most  things  English,  lay  claim  to 
Shakespeare  on  the  ground  that  they  study  him  more 
and  play  him  oftener  than  his  countrymen.  The  plans 
which  have  for  years  been  in  preparation  for  a  great 
national  celebration  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 
in  England  will  have  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
war.  It  devolves  then  upon  us  Americans,  as  majority 
stockho'ders  in  the  English  language,  to  show  that  we 
are  not  behind  in  our  appreciation  of  the  greatest  poet 
of  that  language. 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S    PREPAREDNESS   TOUR 


OPINIONS  will  differ  as  to  what  effect  the  Presi- 
dent's tour  will  have  on  the  furtherance  of  his 
preparedness  program.  But  of  this  we  may  be  certain: 
The  throngs  that  came  within  the  spell  of  his  personal- 
ity have  been  undeniably  moved,  and  all,  whether  those 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  or  those  who  have 
been  obliged  to  read  his  speeches  the  next  day  in  cold 
type,  have  been  imprest  anew  with  the  dignity,  the 
responsibility,  the  moderation  and  the  rectitude  of  the 
man.  Woodrow  Wilson  knows  how  to  make  a  speech.  He 
has  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  as  befits  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  great  and  free  people. 

What  is  then  the  burden  of  the  President's  plea? 
He  repeatedly  denies  that  there  is  any  special  war  cloud 
on  the  horizon.  "There  is  no  sudden  crisis,"  he  said  at 
Milwaukee.  "Nothing  new  has  happened.  I  am  not  on 
this  errand  because  of  any  unexpected  situation." 

"I  believe  in  peace.  I  love  peace,"  he  said  in  Pitts- 
burgh. "I  am  ready  at  any  time,"  he  declared  at  New 
York,  "to  use  every  power  that  is  in  me  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe  as  war  coming  upon  this  country." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  sincere  state- 
ments. The  American  people  could  not  have  a  more 
tried  and  true  friend  of  peace  at  the  White  House  in 
these  dark  hours. 

The  President,  however,  calls  for  a  large  increase 
of  our  army  and  navy.  "We  have  not,"  he  said  in  Chi- 
cago, "enough  men  in  the  army  now  for  times  of  peace." 
"Such  coast  defenses  as  we  have,"  he  said  at  Cleveland, 
"are  both  strong  and  ample,  but  we  have  not  got  enough 
coast  defenses  in  enough  places."  "What  I  am  for,"  he 
said  in  New  York,  "is  a  body  of  at  least  half  a  million 
trained  citizens  who  will  serve  under  conditions  of 
danger  as  an  immediately  available  National  Reserve." 

The  President  avers  that  the  navy  ranks  fourth  in- 
stead of  second  on  paper.  This  is  so  if  tonnage  is  the 
measurement,  tho  we  remember  that  the  naval  officers 
who  testified  before  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  last  spring  declared  that  our  navy  ranked  third 
in  fighting  power,  being  a  trifle  behind  Germany  and 
a  little  ahead  of  France.  But  whether  it  be  third  or 
fourth  our  navy  is  a  competent  one.  "I  do  believe,"  said 
the  President  at  Cleveland,  "that  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency  our  navy  is  among  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  second  to  none."  Nevertheless  he  declared  at  St. 
Louis  "that  our  navy  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  in- 
comparably the  greatest  navy  in  the  world."  This  is  an 
astounding  statement  and  must  be  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration. We  cannot  conceive  that  the  President  would 
have  the  United  States  embark  on  a  program  to  out- 
distance Great  Britain,  which  insists  upon  maintaining 
a  navy  equal  to  any  two  other  powers. 

Now  what  arguments  did  the  President  marshal  to 
convince  the  people  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  our 
annual  military  expenditures  by  over  $100,000,000  a 
year.  We  have  searched  his  speeches  thoroly  and  are 
able  to  discover  only  three. 

These  are: 

First.  To  maintain  the  honor  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  To  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Third.  To  be  ready  in  case  we  are  forced  into  the  war. 

1.  "You  have  laid  upon  me,"  said  the  President  at 
Chicago,  "the  double  obligation  of  maintaining  the  honor 


of  the  United  States  and  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
United  States.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  two  might 
become  incompatible?"  "You  have  bidden  me,"  he  said 
in  Milwaukee,  "see  that  nothing  stains  the  honor  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  matter  not  within  my  con- 
trol. That  depends  on  what  others  do." 

This  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  argument.  A  nation's 
honor,  like  a  man's  honor,  is,  after  all,  in  its  own  keep- 
ing. No  one  can  dishonor  another.  All  honor's  wounds 
are  self-inflicted,  as  Mr.  Carnegife  has  well  said.  Never- 
theless, we  are  living  in  an  age  with  no  international 
court  to  which  the  nations  are  compelled  to  take  their 
affairs  of  honor.  Hence  each  nation  is  now  the  sole  guard- 
ian of  its  honor.  The  question,  then,  is  whether  our 
honor  and  vital  interests  are  more  likely  to  be  violated 
now  than  a  year  ago,  before  the  President  changed  his 
mind  on  the  preparedness  issue.  There  is  much  argu- 
ment to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  The 
President  has  submitted  nothing  concrete  to  prove  his 
point. 

2.  The  President  touched  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  both  his  New  York  and  Chicago  speeches.  At  Chicago 
he  said :  "We  are  not  asking  ourselves.  Shall  we  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  own  shores  and  our  own  homes? 
Is  that  all  that  we  stand  for?  To  keep  the  door  securely 
shut  against  enemies?  Certainly  not.  What  about  the 
great  principles  we  have  stood  for,  for  the  liberty  of  gov- 
ernment and  national  independence  in  the  whole  West- 
ern Hemisphere?"  In  New  York  he  referred  to  our  "obli- 
gation to  stand  as  the  strong  brother  of  all  those  in  this 
hemisphere  who  will  maintain  the  same  principles  and 
follow  the  same  ideals  of  liberty  [as  the  United  States]. 
.  .  .  .  What  America  has  to  fear,  if  she  has  to  fear 
anything,  are  indirect,  roundabout  flank  movements 
upon  her  regnant  position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

What  "flank  movements"  the  President  contemplates 
"on  our  regnant  position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere" 
he  does  not  state.  We  cannot  ourselves  surmise  what 
they  may  be.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  never  since  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  promulgated  has  it  been  questioned  by 
any  nation  on  earth.  The  United  States,  moreover,  is 
better  prepared  to  defend  it  today  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  its  history,  while  the  South  American  nations  would 
probably  come  now  almost  unitedly  to  our  support,  as 
they  might  not  have  done  in  the  past.  Moreover,  if  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  seriously  threatened,  the  British 
fleet  v/ould  almost  certainly  come  to  its  defense.  Eng- 
land has  nearly  as  much  at  stake  in  maintaining  the 
New  World  free  from  the  curse  of  European  politics  as 
we  have.  On  the  whole,  it  looks  as  tho  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  in  the  "most  regnant  position"  it  has  ever  occu- 
pied during  its  entire  existence. 

3.  The  President  fears  that  we  may  be  drawn  into  the 
present  war.  No  man's  opinion  in  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  greater  weight  on  this  question  than  his.  "I 
cannot  tell,"  he  said  in  New  York,  "what  the  interna- 
tional relations  will  be  tomorrow.  America  does  not  con- 
trol the  circumstances  of  the  world."  At  Cleveland  he 
said :  "The  dangers  are  infinite  and  constant.  The  world 
is  on  fire  and  there  is  tinder  everywhere."  At  Chicago 
he  said :  "No  man  can  completely  say  whether  we  will  be 
drawn  into  the  struggle  or  not."  At  Milwaukee  he  said : 
"The  thoughts  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  struggle 
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are  concentrated  upon  the  struggle  itself,  and  there  is 
daily  and  hourly  danger  that  they  will  feel  themselves 
constrained  to  do  things  which  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  the  United  States."  At  Des 
Moines  he  said:  "Do  you  want  the  situation  to  be  such 
that  all  the  President  can  do  is  to  write  messages,  to 
utter  words  of  protest?" 

But  the  only  speech  where  the  President  specified 
what  some  of  the  belligerents  "might  feel  constrained 
to  do"  was  in  the  one  delivered  at  St.  Louis.  "One  reck- 
less commander  of  a  submarine,"  he  remarked,  "choos- 
ing to  put  his  private  interpretation  upon  what  his  gov- 
ernment wishes  him  to  do,  might  set  the  world  on  fire. 
.  .  .  .  There  are  cargoes  of  cotton  on  the  high  seas, 
cargoes  of  wheat  on  the  seas,  there  are  cargoes  of  manu- 
factured articles  on  the  seas,  and  every  one  of  these 
cargoes  may  be  the  point  of  ignition." 

The  United  States  might  have  to  fight  to  save  Ameri- 
can life.  It  ought  never  to  fight  simply  to  avenge  lives 
already  taken.  Nor  should  the  United  States  fight  simply 
to  save  property.  American  lives  have  been  taken  by 
belligerents  in  this  war.  But  in  each  instance  the  offend- 
ing nation  has  offered  reparation  and  has  exprest  itself 
as  willing  to  give  guarantees  that  similar  acts  would  not 
recur.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  protestations  are 
insincere.  When  the  "Alabama"  was  fitted  out  in  Eng- 
land as  a  privateer  for  the  Confederacy  and  was  com- 
mitting her  depredations  on  Northern  commerce.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  did  not  immediately  declare  war  on  Eng- 
land, but  notified  her  that  at  a  suitable  time  he  would 
demand  reparation.  After  the  Civil  War  was  over  and 
passions  had  cooled  the  matter  was  taken  to  arbitration, 
and,  altho  England  declared  the  question  affected  her 
honor,  damages  were  duly  awarded  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  right  therefore  in  holding  that  we 
are  more  in  danger  of  having  our  citizens  killed  and  our 
property  and  other  rights  under  international  law  in- 
vaded than  before  the  war.  But  if  the  President  takas 
the  course  he  has  unswervingly  maintained  hitherto 
we  are  more  than  likely  to  find  that  there  will  be  no 
deliberate  assaults  on  our  honor,  and  all  other  questions 
that  cannot  be  settled  during  the  heat  of  hostilities  can 
well  be  postponed  till  the  war  is  over  and  the  nations 
are  ready  to  consider  more  equitably  the  rights  of 
neutrals. 

The  President  may  be  right  in  his  demands.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  let  us  repeat,  as 
we  have  frequently  said  before,  that  The  Independent  is 
on  the  whole  in  favor  of  his  military  program  as  sug- 
gested in  his  message  to  Congress.  It  is  moderate  and 
in  no  sense  a  militaristic  departure.  But  the  President's 
Kpeech-making  tour  has  not  thrown  sufficient  light  upon 
the  question  of  special  and  immediate  need  for  such  an 
increase  of  naval  and  military  strength  as  he  desires. 
The  country  is  entitled  to  know  before  taking  his  advice. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

IN  February,  1866,  in  Boston  an  inconspicuous  or- 
ganization for  the  welfare  of  working-girls  was 
founded.  In  February,  1916 — after  fifty  years  of  grow- 
ing usefulness,  working  always  toward  its  early  ideal, 
"not  a  charity,  not  a  creed,  not  a  club,  but  a  comrade- 
ship based  on  the  democracy  of  a  common  faith" — the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association   of   America  is 


planning  to  celebrate  its  anniversary  by  a  great  jubilee, 
a  month  long  and  a  nation  wide. 

Reminiscences  and  prophecies  are  both  in  order;  the 
achievements  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  past  offer  a  broad 
basis  of  hope  for  the  future.  But  "the  organization  is 
planning  to  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities  to  re- 
mind the  people  of  the  United  States  during  its  anni- 
versary celebration  of  all  that  it  is  doing  and  hopes 
to  do. 

Pageants  showing  the  various  steps  in  its  history  and 
suggesting  its  future  plans  are  being  given  in  nearly 
every  city  of  the  United  States.  Probably  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  these  is  the  one  in  New  York  City,  where  over 
a  thousand  girls  are  to  take  part  in  a  dramatic  presen- 
tation of  "Girls  of  Yesterday  and  Today." 

In  connection  with  these  anniversary  celebrations  the 
campaign  for  a  half  million  endowment  fund  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  all  over  the  country  is  being  carried  along 
vigorously.  Contributions  have  already  come  in  in  large 
quantities  and  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  total  at  the 
end  of  the  month  seems  to  justify  the  theory  that  the 
people  are  glad  to  pay  for  an  institution  that  has  proved 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  growi;h  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  kept  pace  with  the 
revolution  of  woman's  work  in  the  world,  which  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  its  progress  has  been  swift 
as  well  as  sure.  Its  international  relationships  have 
grown  and  strengthened.  The  scope  of  its  work  has  come 
to  include  all  classes  of  women  and  girls,  and  to  offer 
them  nearly  every  kind  of  advice  or  training.  Fifty 
year's  good  work  well  done !  May  the  next  fifty  be  equally 
successful ! 


INDEPENDENCE  OR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

THE  Democrats  in  Congress  are  resolved  to  set  a 
definite  date  for  our  abandonment  of  the  Filipinos. 
The  Senate  has  passed  the  Philippine  Government  bill 
with  an  amendment  directing  the  President  to  give  the 
islands  independence  in  four  years  unless  when  the  four 
years  have  passed  he  thinks  Congress  ought  to  take  an- 
other year  to  reconsider  the  matter. 

This  provision  is  better  than  the  vague  preamble 
which  was  urged  last  year,  promising  independence  some 
time.  For  it  brings  two  questions  uncompromisingly 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States :  What  is  our  duty 
to  the  Philippines?  Can  we  discharge  that  duty  by  going 
away  and  leaving  them  now? 

On  this  question  The  Independent  has  perfectly  clear 
convictions.  When  the  United  States  took  over  the  Phil- 
ippines from  Spain  it  assumed  complete  responsibility 
for  their  future.  It  became  then  our  appointed  task  to 
protect  the  islands  from  outside  aggression,  to  promote 
their  industrial  and  commercial  welfare,  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  islands,  and  to  prepare  them  for  self-gov- 
ernment. 

What  profit  and  advantage  this  country  could  get 
from  the  islands  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  right 
and  duty,  a  purely  secondary  consideration.  Our  own 
action  in  accepting  the  islands  from  Spain  imposed  on 
us  the  solemn  duty  of  putting  their  interests  first  in 
every  action  we  took  in  relation  to  them. 

How  can  the  United  States  best  discharge  that  duty? 
The  Democratic  party  evidently  believes  it  can  be  best 
done  by  making  the  islands  independent  forthwith.  From 
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this  view  The  Independent — in  spite  of  its  name  and  the 
earnest  convictions  that  the  name  symbolizes — strongly 
dissents. 

The  proponents  of  immediate  independence  are  in  con- 
fusion of  mind  over'tvv^o  things — independence  and  self- 
government. 

Self-government  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  civ- 
ilized people.  As  soon  as  a  people  are  fitted  for  self-gov- 
ernment, they  are  entitled  to  it  as  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental justice.  The  existence  of  autocracy  is  always 
wrong;  the  fact  of  democracy  is  always  right. 

But  democracy  and  independence  are  not  synony- 
mous; they  are  not  even  inseparable.  Without  self-gov- 
ernment a  people  that  is  fit  for  it  is  oppressed ;  without 
independence  they  may  be  as  free  from  oppression  as 
any  people  on  the  earth. 

The  peoples  of  Canada  and  Australia  have  self-gov- 
ernment without  independence.  The  peoples  of  Hayti 
and  Mexico  have  independence  without  self-government. 
Which  are  the  happier? 

The  American  Revolution  had  its  origin  in  the  intense 
conviction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  that  they 
must  have  self-government.  It  became  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence only  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  self- 
government  without  independence. 

It  is  self-government  that  we  owe  to  the  Filipinos. 
We  must  see  that  they  have  it  just  as  fast  as  they  are 
fitted  for  it,  or  be  false  to  our  trust.  But  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  they  will  get  it  best  and  most  quickly  by  being 
made  independent.  Indeed  the  chances  are  all  the  other 
way. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  are  not 
yet  fit  for  self-government.  A  people  thus  largely  unfit 
is  the  ripe  prey  of  selfish  aggression  from  without  and 
selfish  exploitation  from  within. 

The  duty  of  the  United  States  is  plain.  It  is  to  bend 
its  best  energies  to  the  task  of  fitting  the  Filipinos  for 
self-government;  to  extend  the  measure  of  their  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  islands  just  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  fitted  to  exercize  it ;  and  to  leave  the  question  of  in- 
dependence until  that  future  time  when  the  Filipinos 
shall  be  in  fact  a  self-governing  people,  and  as  such 
competent  to  decide  intelligently  and  wisely  the  question 
of  their  own  future. 

The  Democratic  proposal,  speciously  attractive  in 
appearance,  is  in  reality  a  plan  for  spurning  this  duty 
and  violating  the  trust  we  assumed  when  we  took  over 
the  islands  from  Spain. 


THE  NON-JEWISH  SABBATH 

IT  has  been  a  debated  question  among  scholars  whether 
the  Sabbath  was  a  purely  Jewish  institution  or  wheth- 
er it  was  known  also  to  the  surrounding  nations.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  an  Egyptian  Sabbath,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  week  of  ten  days ;  nor  have  we  any  proof  of 
a  Phenician  Sabbath  and  the  evidence  of  a  Babylonian 
Sabbath  has  been  meagre;  but  in  a  volume  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Yale  University  Press  Professor  A.  T.  Clay 
has  made  important  addition  to  the  proof  that  in  Baby- 
lonia a  seventh  day  of  worship  was  recognized. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  only  two  inscriptions  been 
found  which  could  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
Sabbath.  One  of  these  was  a  list  of  words  which  were 
defined  and  it  read  um  nuh  libbishabattum,  which  was  at 


first  translated,  "The  day  of  the  rest  of  the  heart  is  the 
Sabbath."  But  this  translation  must  be  explained,  for  by 
the  "rest  of  the  heart"  is  meant  the  appeasement  of  the 
gods  and  by  shabbattum  is  meant  the  full  moon,  that  is, 
the  time  of  the  full  moon  is  the  time  for  appeasing  the 
gods.  There  appears  to  be  here  no  mention  of  the  Sab- 
bath, altho  the  passage  may  be  of  value  in  a  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  the  word  Sabbath.  The  other  inscription 
would  seem  more  definitely  to  refer  to  a  seventh  day. 
It  is  a  list  of  the  days  of  the  month  with  the  duties  of 
each,  and  on  the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st,  and  28th  certain 
acts  were  forbidden.  It  is  thus  translated  by  Professor 
Clay : 

An  evil  day.  The  shepherd  of  great  peoples  shall  not  eat 
flesh  cooked  over  coals  of  an  oven ;  he  shall  not  change  the 
garment  of  his  body;  he  shall  not  put  on  clean  (clothes)  ; 
a  sacrifice  he  shall  not  offer;  the  king  shall  not  ride  in  his 
chariot;  he  shall  not  speak  as  a  king;  the  diviner  shall  not 
give  a  decision  in  a  secret  place;  the  physician  shall  not  lay 
his  hands  upon  the  sick;  it  is  not  suitable  to  pronounce  a 
curse.  At  night  the  king  shall  bring  his  gift  before  Marduk 
and  Ishtar;  he  shall  offer  a  sacrifice.  The  lifting  up  his 
hands  is  pleasing  to  the  god. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  "evil  day"  is  like  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  a  day  of  taboo,  a  day  on  which  certain  things 
were  forbidden.  The  king  was  not  even  to  sacrifice,  but 
when  the  day  was  over  he  could  sacrifice.  This  seems  to 
imply  that  the  day  was  supposed  to  begin  in  the  even- 
ing, and  it  was  at  the  evening  that  the  new  moon  would 
first  be  seen,  indicating  that  the  day  and  month  had 
begun.  No  explanation  is  given  why  the  19th  day  was 
included,  but  the  other  days  clearly  indicate  the  recog- 
nition of  a  seven-day  week  except  that  the  weeks  begin 
with  the  new  moon,  and  as  the  month  has  a  little  over 
twenty-nine  days,  one  week  has  eight  days.  This  "evil 
day"  Sabbath  rests  on  the  four  quarters  of  the  moon. 

We  now  come  to  Professor  Clay's  new  evidence.  In  the 
Yale  collection  Professor  Clay  has  found  a  group  of 
twenty-three  tablets  containing  a  report  of  monthly  re- 
ceipts of  sheep  intended  for  temple  service  at  Erech,  a 
very  ancient  city  in  southern  Babylonia.  They  are  dated 
from  the  fifth  year  of  Cyrus,  534  B.  C,  to  the  sixth  year 
of  Cambyses,  523  B.  C.  inclusive.  The  tablets  are  all  of 
the  same  nature,  and  after  stating  that  the  sheep  have 
been  received  for  sacrifice;  a  report  is  made  in  four  col- 
umns for  each  day.  Now  the  important  thing  is  that  a 
note  is  added  to  the  record  for  the  7th,  14th,  21st  and 
28th  days  stating  that  an  additional  sacrifice  of  a  lamb 
was  offered  on  that  day.  Here  is  a  definite  recognition 
of  a  special  religious  observance  celebrated  at  the  temple 
on  those  days.  The  evidence  is  indubitable  that  four  days 
which  v/e  may  call  Sabbaths  were  observed  each  lunar 
month  seven  days  apart,  and  this  evidence  is  of  great 
value  for  religious  history. 

To  be  sure,  these  tablets  come  from  a  comparatively 
late  period,  towards  the  end  of  the  Jewish  Babylonian 
captivity ;  but  taken  with  the  other  evidence  it  is  clear 
that  no  Jewish  influence  is  here  to  be  discovered.  And 
the  Babylonian  Sabbath  was  of  very  little  account  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Hebrews.  It  did  not  enter 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  We  have  thousands  of 
contract  tablets  all  dated  and  they  prove  conclusively 
that  there  was  no  interference  with  ordinary  business 
.^nd  work.  This  discovery  is  of  much  importance,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  learned  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  a  point  on  which  the  text  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  in  Deuteronomy  gives  a  dif- 
ferent reason  from  that  in  Exodus. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


A     •     1     f    "^^^  steamer  "Appam" 
The  Arrival  ot    ^^  ^j^^  gj^^^  Dempster 

the  Appam  ^ine,  bound  from 
Africa  to  England,  had  not  been  heard 
from  for  more  than  two  weeks  and  had 
been  given  up  as  lost  when  to  the 
amazement  of  everybody  she  appeared 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  charge  of  a 
German  prize  crew.  She  had  left  Dakar 
on  the  Senegal  coast  and  had  passed 
the  Canary  Islands  on  her  northward 
voyage  when  on  January  15  she  was 
overhauled  by  a  German  raider.  The 
strange  vessel  looked  like  a  disreput- 
able tramp,  but  as  she  came  close  to 
the  "Appam"  she  hoisted  the  German 
flag  and  at  the  same  moment  the  sides 
of  her  forecastle  fell  away,  disclosing  a 
battery  of  six-inch  guns.  A  shot  from 
a  small  gun  fired  across  the  bow  and 
another  across  the  stern  of  the 
"Appam"  brought  about  her  prompt 
surrender.  A  prize  crew  of  twenty-two 
in  command  of  Lieutenant  Hans  Berg 
took  charge  of  her  and  the  crews  of 
other  captured  vessels  were  put  aboard. 
All  of  the  naval  and  military  men  on 
the  "Appam,"  about  fifty  in  number, 
were  transferred  to  the  raider.  So  also 
was  the  36,000  pounds  of  gold  bullion 
carried  by  the  "Appam." 

On  the  following  day  the  raider  fell 
in  with  the  Australian  freighter  "Clan 
MacTavish,"  carrying  10,000  tons  of 
meat  to  England.  Altho  she  carried 
only  small  guns  and  her  crew  was 
Hindu,  the  "MacTavish"  showed  fight 
and  only  after  losing  fifteen  men  did 
she  surrender.  Four  of  her  wounded 
crew  were  taken  on  the  "Appam" 
which  then  set  sail  for  America. 

On  February  2  she  arrived  at  New- 
port News  flying  a  German  naval  flag 
and  giving  the  name  of  "His  Majesty's 
Ship  Buffalo."  There  were  on  board  452 
persons,  comprizing  116  of  the  passen- 
gers and  155  of  the  crew  of  the 
"Appam,"  138  seamen  from  the  other 
vessels  captured,  twenty  German  civil- 
ians who  were  being  taken  to  Eng- 
land for  internment  and  the  prize  crew. 
The  German  civilians  assisted  the  prize 
crew  in  keeping  guard  and  the  crew 
of  the  "Appam"  did  the  work.  All  arms 
and  possible  weapons  even  to  penknives 
were  taken  away  from  the  English  and 
they  were  put  on  parole  not  to  mutiny. 
There  was  some  talk  among  them  of 
overpowering  their  guards  or  seizing 
Captain  Berg,  as  he  went  about  freely, 
but  the  plan  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  danger  to  the  women  and  the 
probability  that  the  ship  would  be 
blown  up.  Explosives  had  been  placed 
in  various  parts  of  the  ship  and  wires 
run  so  that  they  could  be  fired  by  an 
electric  key  from  the  bridge  in  case  the 
vessel  was  in  danger  of  being-captured. 

All  the  passengers  agree  that  the 
Germans  treated  them  with  courtesy 
and  kindness  and  did  all  that  they  could 
to  make  them  comfortable.  Food  ran 
very  short  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  the  Germans 
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January  31 — Zeppelins  bombard  Eng- 
land, killing  fifty-nine.  Food  riots 
in  IJsbon. 

February  1 — British  steamer  "Ap- 
pam" brought  to  Norfolk  as  a  (Ger- 
man prize.  Turkish  heir-apparent 
commits  suicide. 

February  2 — French  blow  up  German 
tunnels  in  Argonne.  Russians  ad- 
vance north  and  south  of  Erzerum. 

February  .3 — (Jormans  attack  British 
near  I^oos.  Stiirmer  succeeds 
Goremykin  as  Russian   premier. 

February  4 — Austrians  within  four- 
teen miles  of  Durazzo,  Albania. 
British  relief  expedition  held  up  on 
Tigris. 

February  5 — Germans  bombard  allied 
fortifications  north  of  Salonica. 
Germans  abandon  African  Kam- 
erun. 

Pebruary  6— England  refuses  Ameri- 
cans permission  to  send  food  to 
Polish  sufferers.  Austrians  and 
Bulgars  join  forces  at  Elbasan, 
Albania. 


shared  the  same  fare  as  their  captives. 
The  steward  continued  to  print  menu 
cards  even  when  they  got  down  to  little 
but  bread  and  rice. 

_,,      ,,     ,    .  What  the  vessel  was 

The  Mysterious     ^^^^^    captured    the 
Kaider  "Appam"  and  where 

she  hailed  from  is  still  a  mystery.  Ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  Berg  she  was  the 
"Mowe"  (Seagull)  and  this  name  was 
on  some  of  the  caps  of  the  prize  crew, 
but  the  only  "Mowe"  known  was  a 
small  surveying  vessel  which  was  re- 
ported sunk  by  the  British  when  they 
bombarded  Dar-es-Salaam  in  German 
East  Africa  early  in  the  war.  This  Ger- 
man sea-rover  is  reported  to  be  a  swift 
vessel  of  some  6000  tons  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  German  fruit 
steamer  "Ponga"  converted  into  a  dis- 
guised cruiser.  Lieutenant  Count 
Dohna,  of  the  German  navy,  is  in  com- 
mand. 


If  she  was  fitted  out  in  a  German 
port  she  must  have  made  her  way  un- 
suspected thru  the  British  fleet  which 
guards  the  mouth  of  the  North  Sea.  She 
seemed,  at  any  rate,  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  eluding  the  British  cruisers 
which  are  patrolling  the  American  coast 
outside  the  three  mile  limit  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  catching  German  ves- 
sels. She  could  hear  them  talking  to- 
gether by  wireless  and  since  they  did 
not  use  a  code  she  was  able  to  find  their 
position  and  dodge  them. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  find  that  in  spite  of  their 
vigilance  there  is  one  and  perhaps  more 
German  cruisers  at  sea  and  infesting 
the  route  around  Africa,  which  liner? 
have  been  taking  of  late  to  escape  the 
submarines  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  api- 
pears  that  the  "Mowe"  or  whatever  she 
is  picked  up  seven  British  vessels  vdth- 
in  a  week  between  the  Canaries  and 
Madeira.  Her  first  prize  was  the  steam- 
er "Farringford,"  carrying  5000  tons 
of  copper  ore.  This  she  sank,  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  The  same  day  she  encountered 
the  "Corbridge,"  with  600  tons  of  coal. 
She  was  taken  along  as  a  collier.  Next 
the  "Mowe"  captured  and  sank  the  Ad- 
miralty transport  "Dromonby,"  with 
6000  tons  of  coal,  the  "Author,"  with 
8000  tons  of  general  cargo,  the  Admir- 
alty "Trader,"  with  6000  tons  of  sugar, 
then  the  "Ariadne,"  vdth  5000  tons  of 
wheat.  The  crews  of  all  these  with  their 
effects  were  carefully  transferred  to 
the  "Appam"  and  so  sent  to  the  United 
States.  The  frozen  beef  and  mutton  on 
the  "MacTavish"  was  used  to  provision 
the  "Mowe." 


The  "Appam' 
Case 


Carter  in  New  Yorl:  Evening  Sun 

•HERE,  UNCLE  SAM.  SAVE  THIS  FOR  ME" 


The  proper  disposal  of 
the  "Appam"  is  one  of 
the  most  perplexing 
questions  which  has  been  brought  be- 
fore our  Government  in  the  present 
war.  Is  she  a  prize  or  a  German  cruis- 
er? What  are  the  rights  and  status  of 
her  passengers,  who  include  British  offi- 
cials, gunners  and  seamen,  American 
citizens.  East  Indians  and  Germans 
who  were  prisoners  of  the  British  w^hen 
the  "Appam"  was  captured? 

Lieutenant  Berg,  on  the  assumption 
that  he  was  in  command  of  a  German 
naval  vessel,  paid  an  official  call  upon 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Monroe  as 
soon  as  he  had  cast  anchor  off  Old  Point 
Comfort.  Then  he  went  with  the  Ger- 
man Vice  Consul  to  the  Collector  of  the 
port  of  Norfolk  and  asked  permission  to 
purchase  food  and  to  send  the  four 
wounded  men  to  the  hospital. 

All  of  those  on  board  except  the  Ger- 
man prize  crew  and  those  who  served 
as  such  on  the  "Appam"  were  released 
by  orders  from  Washington  after  two 
days  of  lively  discussion  between  the 
British  and  German  embassies  and  our 
Government.  Among  the  passengers 
thus  released  the  most  distinguished  are 
Sir  Edward  Merewether,  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Lady  Merewether. 
Lieutenant  Frederick  James.  Secretary 
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Mann,  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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Passengers  on  the  "Appam,"  brought  into  port  at  Norfolk,   Virginia,   by  a  German   prize  crew  from  the   "Mowe,"  which  had  seized  her  after  sink- 
ing five  other  English  vessels.  All  were  released  within  a  few  days 


Administrator  of  Nigeria;  F.  C.  Fuller, 
Commissioner-General  of  Ashanti,  and 
the  captains  of  the  six  captured  vessels. 

This  action  of  our  Government  im- 
plies that  the  "Appam"  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  prize  of  war,  instead  of  an 
auxiliary  cruiser,  but  the  question  of 
her  disposition  remains  to  be  settled 
and  may  form  the  subject  of  long  con- 
troversy or  litigation  with  either  the 
German  or  British  Governments.  The 
British  will  doubtless  contend  that  ac- 
cording to  Article  21  of  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  a  prize  brought 
into  a  neutral  port  must  be  ordered  to 
leave  at  once  and  if  the  order  is  not 
obeyed  the  ship  is  to  be  released  and 
turned  over  to  her  original  owners  and 
the  prize  crew  interned  during  the  rest 
of  the  war.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the 
"Appam"  leaving  Hampton  Eoads 
would  at  once  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  cruisers  waiting  outside  and 
would  be  captured  or  sunk.  But  Great 
Britain  has  refused  to  consider  herself 
bound  by  the  Hague  Convention  since 
it  was  not  signed  by  two  of  the  belli- 
gerents, Serbia  and  Turkey.  Moreover, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Great 
Britain  subscribed  to  Article  21. 

It  is  thought  likely  that  the  American 
Government  will  base  its  ruling  not  on 
the  Hague  Convention  but  on  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Prussia 
concluded  in  1799  and  modified  in 
1828.  According  to  this  a  prize  ship 
may  come  and  go  freely. 

_        ,.       The    most    serious    of 
More  Zeppelm    ^^^  ^j^  attacks  on  Eng- 

*^***^  land     took     place     on 

Monday  night,  January  31.  A  squadron 
of  six  or  seven  Zeppelins  passed  over 
the  midland  counties  and  dropt  over 
300  explosive  and  incendiary  bombs. 
Most  of  these  fell  harmlessly  in  the 
fields  and  canals.  Those  that  exploded 
in  the  towns  destroyed  scores  of  work- 
ing-class homes,  but,  according  to  the 
English  reports,  doing  no  harm  to  the 
munition  works  or  military  buildings. 
The  counties  mentioned  as  suffering 
from  the  visitation  are  Norfolk,  Lin- 
colnshire, Staffordshire,  Suffolk,  Leices- 
tershire and  Derbyshire.  The  casualties 
reported  amount  to  160,  of  which  fifty- 
nine  were  killed  and  101  wounded. 
These  comprize  eighty-six  men,  sixty- 
eight  women  and  eight  children. 

The  Zeppelins  passed  over  some 
places    twice    or    hovered    for    several 
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hours  over  a  particular  spot,  trying 
with  their  searchlights  to  discover 
where  they  were.  Upon  one  farmhouse 
which  they  apparently  mistook  for  an 
important  building  they  wasted  thirty 
bombs  with  no  other  result  than  the 
maiming  of  some  sheep  and  the  killing 
of  a  lot  of  sparrows. 

Fourteen  towns  are  said  to  have  been 
attacked,  but  their  names  are  concealed 
by  the  censor.  At  one  place  a  Congre- 
gational chapel  was  struck,  where  a 
religious  service  was  being  conducted 
by  a  woman.  A  bomb  falling  close  to 
the  building  killed  her  and  two  women 
in  the  audience.  At  another  point  a 
family  consisting  of  an  elderly  couple, 
their  married  daughter,  her  husband 
and  their  children  were  sitting  around 
the  fire  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the 
garden  path  outside  the  door  and  they 
were  all  torn  to  pieces.  Hardly  had 
their  bodies  been  removed  from  the 
ruins  of  their  home  when  the  Zeppelin 
came  back  and  dropt  two  more  bombs 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  Germans  justify  the  raid  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  blow  struck  at 
the  heart  of  industrial  England,  the 
center  of  the  munition  manufacture, 
and  they  claim  that  the  Zeppelins  went 
as  far  as  Liverpool  on  the  western 
coast  and  demolished  factories  and 
docks.  The  German  War  Office  denies 
the  statement  recently  made  in  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Allies  held  the  su- 
premacy of  the  air.  In  proof  of  the  con- 
trary they  assert  that  from  October 
to  February  they  lost  fifteen  aeoplanes 
on  the  western  front  while  the  Allies 
lost  at  least  sixty-three. 

Altho  the  British  anti-aircraft  guns 
fired  upon  the  aerial  fleet  whenever 
they  could  sight  them,  none  of  the 
Zeppelins  were  brought  down  on  the 
land.  A  British  trawler,  however,  re- 
ports having  sighted  a  wrecked  Zeppe- 
lin floating  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Ger- 
mans who  were  on  the  platform  of  the 
airship  begged  for  rescue,  but  the  Brit- 
ish skipper  refused  to  take  any  of  them 
on  board;  for  he  said  he  could  not  trust 
the  Germans,  and  since  they  numbered 
more  than  twenty  and  his  crew  only 
nine  he  left  them  in  the  water  and 
went  away  to  report  to  the  authorities. 

Lord  Rosebery's  demand  for  re- 
prisals on  Germany  is  echoed  gen- 
erally from  the  British  press  and  pul- 
pit. But  the  Manchester  Guardian  on 
one  side  and  the  German  Socialist  pa- 


per Vorwdrts  on  the  other  argue  that 
airship  raids  are  futile  for  military 
puposes  and  serve  only  to  exasperate 
the  enemy  and  stir  them  to  fiercer  re- 
sistance. The  coroner's  jury,  which  held 
the  inquest  on  the  thirteen  Zeppelin 
victims  in  Staffordshire,  returned  a 
verdict  of  "wilful  murder  against  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  as  being 
accessories  to  and  after  the  facts  of 
the  death." 

Paris  was  visited  by  a  Zeppelin  on 
the  night  of  January  29.  It  flew  at  a 
height  of  over  two  miles  and  was  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  fog.  Thirty 
aeroplanes  took  to  the  air  in  search  of 
it,  but  it  escaped  safely  and  returned 
to  Paris  on  the  following  evening. 
Fourteen  men,  nine  women  and  one 
baby  were  killed  and  twenty-nine  other 
persons  injured.  The  bombs  mostly  fell 
in  the  tenement  district.  In  one  of  the 
demolished  houses  a  Zouave,  who  had 
returned  from  the  front  on  a  furlough, 
was  seated  at  the  table  telling  war 
stories  to  his  family  group  assembled 
to  welcome  him,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
his  father-in-law,  and  his  sister  with 
her  two  little  boys.  The  bomb,  which 
tore  off  the  front  of  the  house,  killed 
all  seven  of  them  instantly. 

The  Zeppelin  attacks  on  Paris  are 
stated  by  the  Germans  to  be  in  reprisal 
for  the  bombardment  of  Freiburg  and 
other  German  unfortified  towns  by  the 
French  aeroplanes. 

There  are  three  distinct  but 
The  \war  interrelated  campaigns  in 
m  Asia  ^j^g  region  between  the 
Caucasian  mountains  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  On  the  north  the  Russians  are 
fighting  the  Turks  about  Erzerum.  On 
the  south  the  British  are  trying  to  ad- 
vance up  the  Tigris  River.  On  the  east 
the  Russians  are  invading  Persia  from 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  the  first  campaign  the  Russians 
are  progressing  famously,  if  we  may 
credit  the  Petrograd  reports,  which  are, 
indeed,  but  faintly  contradicted  from 
Constantinople.  They  claim  that  the 
Turks  were  driven  back  from  the  Cau- 
casian border  with  such  slaughter  and 
confusion  that  they  failed  even  to  rally 
behind  the  line  of  fortifications  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  defense  of 
Erzerum  and  which  extend  for  more 
than  a  dozen  miles  to  the  north  of  that 
city.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Turks  have 
evacuated  Erzerum.   This,  however,  is 
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too  incredible  to  be  accepted  without 
confirmation,  for  Erzerum  occupies  a 
.strong  and  easily  defensible  position 
among  the  mountains  and  should  be 
capable  of  standing  a  long  siege.  In 
1878  an  English  officer  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  city  at  the  time  it  was  at- 
tacked assumed  command  and  held  it 
against  the  Russians  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  Turks  are  renowned  for  stub- 
born resistance  when  besieged  and  their 
defense  of  Gallipoli  shows  that  they 
have  not  lost  their  former  ability.  The 
Russians  launched  their  first  attack  at 
Erzerum  a  year  ago  last  October,  so  the 
Turks  and  their  German  allies  have  had 
abundant  time  to  put  the  city  in  a  state 
of  defense.  If  then  Erzerum  surrenders 
shortly  it  will  mean  a  very  complete 
collapse  of  Ottoman  courage.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  Russians  will  be 
content  with  investing  the  city  and  then 
pass  on  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Przemysl  in  their  Galician  campaign. 
The  reports  of  their  advance  to  the 
north  and  the  south  of  Erzerum  indi- 
cates that  this  is  what  they  are  doing. 

Of  the  British  on  the  Tigris  we  hear 
little,  but  General  Townshend's  force  at 
Kut-el-Amara  is  still  holding  out  and 
General  Aylmer's  relief  expedition  is 
reported  to  be  making  progress  up  the 
rivers.  The  "rivers  of  Babylon"  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  English  in  their  dis- 
tress. The  flooding  of  the  Tigris  filled 
the  Turkish  entrenchments  at  Kut  and 
drove  out  their  defenders.  When  the 
British  came  to  examine  the  works  they 
found  twenty-two  rows  of  immensely 
deep  trenches  with  miles  of  communi- 
cating trenches. 

In  Persia  the  Russians  have  taken 
Sultanabad,  but  this  is  southeast  of 
Ham^dan.  whereas  they  must  go  south- 
west if  they  are  to  give  any  aid  to  the 
English  on  the  Tigris.  Their  advance  in 
this  direction  appears  to  be  barred  by 
a  force  of  Persian  tribesmen,  said  to 
number  16,000,  under  German  officers, 
between  them  and  Kermanshah. 

Prince  Yussuf  Izzedin,  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  Turkish  throne,  is  report- 
ed to  have  committed  suicide.  Rumor 
has  it  that  he  was  assassinated  or 
forced  to  kill  himself  by  Enver  Pasha, 
the  virtual  ruler  of  Turkey,  against 
whom  the  Prince  was  conspiring. 


^,      _,      .,     ^,        President  Wilson  re- 

The  President  s      ^^,.^^j    ^^    Washing- 

bpeeches  ^^^    ^^   ^^^   ^^j^^    ^^_ 

lieving  that  he  had  been  successful  in 
arousing  public  sentiment  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Administration's  defense 
plans.  He  had  made  ten  speeches  in 
large  public  halls,  and  as  many  snort 
addresses  from  the  platform  of  his 
train.  His  reception  in  those  parts  of 
the  Middle  West  where  there  are  many 
German-Americans,  and  in  places 
where  the  defense  program  was  said  to 
be  regarded  with  hostility,  had  been  en- 
thusiastic. On  the  31st,  in  Milwaukee, 
he  said  the  danger  of  any  division  of 
domestic  sentiment  on  account  of  race 
affiliations  had  been  exaggerated.  He 
knew  that  when  the  test  should  come 
every  man's  heart  would  be  for  Amer- 
ica first.  But  there  were  dangers  which 
we  could  not  control.  Our  vital  interests 
might  be  touched  to  the  quick  at  any 
moment.  He  was  determined  to  keep 
out  of  the  war,  if  possible,  but  the  time 
might  come  when  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  both  peace  and  honor. 
He  repeated  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
creating  a  trained  reserve  of  volun- 
teers, men  who  would  not  be  mere  tar- 
gets, but  would  know  something  about 
arms,  discipline  and  camp  sanitation. 
The  impulse  behind  the  movement  for 
preparation  had  not  come  from  the 
manufacturers  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. He  had  urged  Congress  to  provide 
for  a  Government  armor  plate  factory 
and  for  plants  at  which  munitions 
could  be  made.  The  Government  could 
take  care  of  itself.  This  was  not  a 
money-making  agitation.  He  was  not  a 
dupe.  "I  am  not  so  innocent  as  I  look," 
said  he.  The  navy  had  not  been  neglect- 
ed, but  it  had  been  built  slowly.  It  was 
of  fine  quality,  a  splendid  navy,  but  it 
was  lacking  in  quantity.  The  proposed 
five  years'  program  would  make  it  ade- 
quate for  defense. 

In  Chicago  he  said  that  no  one  could 
tell  whether  the  United  States  would  be 
drawn  into  the  war  or  not.  We  were 
continually  called  upon  to  assert  and 
uphold  the  international  law  standards 
of  times  of  peace,  and  had  been  cruel- 
ly misjudged  abroad,  where  many  held 
that  we  remained  neutral  me^^ely  to 
make  money.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to 


have  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
placed  in  one's  keeping.  We  might  have 
to  assert  the  principles  of  right  and 
humanity.  What  force  was  available? 
He  was  confident  that  Congress  would 
approve  the  defense  plans.  If  they 
should  fail,  "I  may  have  to  suffer  the 
mortification  and  you  the  disappoint- 
ment of  having  the  combination  of 
peace  with  honor  proved  impossible." 

.     -  -.  Addressing  a  great 

In  Iowa   Kansas      a^jjence     in     Des 

and   Missouri         ^^^.^^^^    ^j^^    p^^^^, 

dent  said  some  were  preaching  war  and 
asserting  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  entanglements  abroad 
and  deliberately  to  enter  the  war. 
Others  were  preaching  peace  at  any 
price  and  in  any  circumstances.  There 
was  a  price  which  was  too  high  for 
peace,  and  that  price  was  the  loss  of 
self-respect.  He  had  found  it  an  anxious 
and  difficult  task  to  keep  out  of  the 
war.  There  was  no  danger  arising  in 
our  own  country,  but  the  danger  lay  in 
what  other  nations  might  do.  Was  tne 
President  to  do  nothing  but  write  mes- 
sages? Was  he  to  do  nothing  when  our 
vital  interests  and  honor  were  attacked 
by  violations  of  international  law?  Was 
there  to  be  peace  at  the  expense  of 
honor?  There  should  be  men  behind  the 
President  so  trained  that  they  would 
not  be  sacrificed.  As  for  the  profits  of 
manufacturers,  the  Government  plants 
which  he  had  suggested  would  be 
enough  to  control  prices. 

At  Topeka  he  said  there  was  no  new 
or  special  crisis,  but  the  situation  was 
critical  every  day.  There  was  combusti- 
ble material  in  this  country,  and  at 
Washington  they  were  trying  to  cover 
up  the  exposed  tinder.  He  was  asking 
not  for  a  great  armament,  but  for  a 
slight  increase  of  the  regular  army, 
which  was  not  large  enough  now  to  pa- 
trol the  Mexican  border.  The  force 
was  not  to  be  used  for  aggression  or  in- 
vasion. But  if  this  country  should  be  in- 
vaded, what  would  Kansas  do?  It  might 
be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  on  the  seas  and  in 
foreign  trade.  Only  on  a  most  solemn 
occasion  would  he  make  such  an  ap- 
peal. The  final  test  of  the  validity  and 
strength  of  American  ideals  had  come. 
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WHERE   THE   UNITED    STATES   ARMY   IS   BUSY 


A  sui>ply  pack   train  crossinsr  sixty  miles  of  Texas   wilderness   on   the   way    from   Maifa  to  an  army  patrol  post.   The  trip  is  danprerous  on   account  ot 
Mexican   bandits.    President   Wilson    declares   that   he   has   been   embarrassed   by  the  want  of  men  to  protect   the  American   frontier 
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WELCOMING  THE   PRESIDENT   ON   HIS   PREPAREDNESS   PILGRIMAGE 

Great  crowds  greeted  him  and  heard  him  enthusiastically  wherever  he  went  on  his  Middle  Western 

tour.   This   is  the  way  Waukegan,   Illinois,   turned  out  to   see   and   hear  him 


The  rest  of  the  world  must  be  made  to 
realize  just  what  America  stands  for. 

There  were  18,000  people  in  his  au- 
dience at  Kansas  City.  "I  may  have  to 
ask,"  said  he,  "who  stands  back  of  me. 
Where  is  the  force?"  Editorial  sneers  at 
his  "notes"  in  papers  that  opposed 
preparation  did  not  show  the  real  tem- 
per of  the  people.  He  pointed  out  again 
the  need  of  a  trained  reserve  of  volun- 
teers. Our  great  sw^ep  of  coast  called 
for  an  adequate  navy,  but  ours  was 
fourth  in  size.  At  St.  Louis  he  gaid  he 
had  found  no  indifference  in  the  Middle 
West.  No  other  navy  had  to  cover  so 
great  a  coast  area  for  defense  and  ours 
ought  to  be  incomparably  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world. 

By  a  vote  of  more  than 
Phihppme  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Senate 
Independence  j^^^  .^^^-^  passed  the 
Philippine  bill,  with  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  the  islands 
shall  be  made  independent  in  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  four  years, 
altho  the  President  is  permitted,  if  in 
his  judgment  it  is  expedient  and  prop- 
er, at  the  end  of  four  years  to  delay 
independence  during  one  session  of  our 
Congress.  This  makes  the  final  date  not 
later  than  March  4,  1921,  but  the  action 
may  be  taken  before  the  end  of  1918. 
The  vote  was  52  to  24.  All  the  Demo- 
crats present  were  counted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  with  them  six  Repub- 
licans— Senators  Borah,  of  Idaho;, 
Clapp,  of  Minnesota;  Kenyon,  of  Iowa; 
La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin;  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Works,  of  California. 
Two  days  earlier  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted  by  a  tie  vote 
of  41  to  41,  the  Vice-President  break- 
ing the  tie. 

All  provisions  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  with  other  nations 
for  the  neutrality  of  the  islands,  and 
another  binding  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  their  independence  for  five 
years  if  neutrality  agreements  should 


not  be  obtained,  were  excluded  from  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  53  to  31.  The  retention 
of  naval  and  coaling  stations  for  our 
use  was  made  permissive,  instead  of 
mandatory,  but  a  motion  to  exclude  all 
reference  to  such  stations  was  lost  by 
a  large  majority. 

Many  amendments  designed  to 
modify  the  Clarke  amendment  were 
proposed.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  offered  one  providing 
for  some  additional  delay  and  condi- 
tioning independence  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Filipino  constitution.  This  was 
rejected.  Another  rejected  amend- 
ment was  Mr.  Cummins's  provid- 
ing for  an  American  commission  to 
work  with  the  Filipinos  for  a  constitu- 
tion, the  adoption  of  which  should  pre- 
cede independence.  It  is  said  that  the 
bill,  as  passed,  has  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  It  now  goes  to  the  House, 
where  it  was  passed  in  the  preceding 
Congress,  but  with  no  date  for  inde- 
pendence, altho  ultimate  independence 
was  promised  in  the  preamble.  The 
Philippine  Assembly  and  Commission 
passed  last  week  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Manila  railroad  by  the 
payment  of  $4,000,000. 

T^^  4.;»    IT  ui        The  treaties  with 

Treaties  Favorably       n^i  ^u-  j 

T,         .J        '       Colombia        and 

P  Nicaragua,  which 

have  been  awaiting  action  for  two 
years,  are  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate.  Favorable  reports  on  both  of 
them  have  been  ordered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  treaty  with  Colom- 
bia provided  for  the  payment  of  $25,- 
000,000  by  the  United  States,  with  an 
expression  of  regret  that  anything  had 
occurred  to  disturb  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Some  in  the 
Senate  held  that  $^5,000,000  was  too 
much;  others  objected  to  the  provision 
that  Colombia's  war  vessels  and  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  coastwise  trade 
should  not  be  reouired  to  pay  tolls  for 


passing  thru  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
some  complained  that  the  expression  of 
regret  was  equivalent  to  an  apology  and 
an  admission  that  we  had  done  wrong- 
in  connection  with  the  secession  of 
Panama.  Before  the  favorable  report 
was  ordered,  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  re- 
duced to  $15,000,000,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  was  made  a  mutual  one, 
in  the  following  words: 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  their 
own  names  and  in  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective peoples,  wishing  to  put  at  rest  all 
controversies  and  differences  between  them 
arising  out  of  the  events  from  which  the 
present  situation  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama resulted,  express  sincere  regret  that 
anything  should  have  occurred  to  interrupt 
or  to  mar  the  relations  of  cordial  friend- 
ship that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
two   countries. 

The  vote  in  committee  was  8  to  7, 
all  the  Republicans  opposing  a  favorable 
report,  while  all  the  Democrats,  except 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  were  for  it. 
A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Borah,  for  open 
discussion  of  the  report  in  the  Senate, 
is  pending.  Predictions  are  made  that 
the  two-thirds  required  for  ratification 
cannot  be  obtained,  as  nearly  all  of  the 
Republicans  and  several  Democrats  are 
in  opposition.  The  Minister  from  Co- 
lombia has  publicly  exprest  his  disap- 
proval of  the  changes  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  treaty  with  Nicaragua  was  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  10  to  3.  It  provides 
that  we  shall  pay  $3,000,000,  receiving 
in  return  the  exclusive  right  to  make  a 
canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  three 
small  islands,  and  a  naval  base  in  the 
Bay  of  Fonseca.  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras have  objected  to  such  a  use  of 
the  bay,  which  touches  their  coasts. 
Probably  the  committee  will  soon  order 
a  favorable  report  on  the  treaty  with 
Hayti,  under  which  we  are  already  ex- 
ercising the  powers  of  a  financial  pro- 
tectorate in  that  country.  There  is  said 
to  be  no  serious  opposition. 

^,      _,.        .       .       Villa,     with     a     few 

The  Situation  in     followers,    has    thus 

Mexico  ^^^    ^p^g^    ^j^g    (.^j._ 

ranza  bands  that  have  been  pursuing 
him.  At  the  beginning  of  last  week 
there  were  reports  that  he  had  been 
surrounded.  Two  days  later  it  became 
known  that  he  had  destroyed  railroad 
bridges  between  Juarez  and  Chihuahua 
City,  intercepted  a  train,  robbed  the 
passengers  and  killed  one  of  them.  This 
was  General  Oruelas,  formerly  for  two 
or  three  years  in  command  of  the  Villa 
garrison  at  Juarez.  Not  long  ago  he  ac- 
cepted amnesty  from  Carranza,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  to  join  Carranza's  army 
in  the  south.  Having  taken  him  from 
the  train.  Villa  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor,  and  put  him  to  death  with  his 
own  hand.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
said  that  Villa  was  approaching  the 
boundary  at  Ojinaga,  with  several 
mules  carrying  stolen  gold  and  silver 
bullion.  The  American  troops  were 
watching  for  him,  and  had  been  in- 
structed to  put  him  under  arrest.  But 
instead  of  trying-  to  cross  the  line,  he 
attacked  the  Carranza  garrison  at 
Montezuma,  100  miles  south  of  Juarez. 
It  is  said  that  General  Argumedo,  an- 
other rebel  who  was  successful  recently 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Torreon,  has  been  de- 
feated and  made  a  prisoner.  But  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  oil  district,  be- 
tween Tuxpam  and  Tampico,  the  Car- 
ranza  forces  have  suffered  reverses, 
and  the  oil  camps  have  been  looted. 
Bandits  are  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital, 
and  brigandaf?e  prevails  thruout  south- 
ern Mexico.  The  people  are  fleeing  to 
the  towns  for  safety. 

Carranza's  Minister  of  Justice  ex- 
plains that  the  acquisition  of  real  es- 
tate by  foreigners  has  been  forbidden 
because  Mexican  owners,  being  in  dis- 
tress, are  driven  to  sell  at  very  low 
prices,  and  also  for  the  reason  that 
speculators  have  been  using  the  coun- 
try's depreciated  currency  to  their  dis- 
advantage in  making  purchases.  Car- 
ranza  desires  to  keep  the  land  in  Mex- 
ican hands.  It  is  understood  that  bank- 
ers in  New  York  are  not  willing  to 
make  loans  to  the  Carranza  Govern- 
ment, which  is  sorely  in  need  of  money, 
unless  they  receive  both  from  Carranza 
and  from  our  Government  assurances 
which  neither  is  expected  to  give.  Some 
have  suggested  such  a  financial  pro- 
tectorate as  has  been  established  in 
Santo  Domingo.  There  is  in  Mexico  a 
movement  for  woman  suffrage,  origi- 
nating in  Yucatan,  where  a  Woman's 
Congress  was  recently  held.  In  the  Mex- 
ican capital  a  thousand  clerks  employed 
in  the  retail  stores  are  on  strike  for  a 
wage  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  be  paid  in  gold. 


The  Canadian 


A    fire,    which    origi- 
_,.,_,  .      nated  in  an  explosion, 

Capitol  Burned     destroyed      a       large 

part  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  Build- 
ing at  Ottawa  on  the  night  of  the  3d 
inst.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in 
session  when  the  fire  started  in  the 
reading  room,  and  there  were  many 
persons  in  the  great  building,  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,000.  The  Speaker's  wife,  Mme. 
Sevigny,  escaped  with  her  children  by 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

WHEN   THE   MOUNTAIN   STRIKES   AT   THE   RAILROAD 

An    avalanche    hurled   Iwo    cars    of    a   Great   Northern   train    from    the   track    near    Corea   Station, 
Washington,  in   the   Cascade  Mountains,  on   January  22.   This  steel  day  coach   was   carried  seventy 

feet  down  the  mountain  side 


leaping  from  a  window  into  a  life  net, 
but  two  of  her  guests,  Mme.  Braj'-  and 
Mme.  Morin,  of  Quebec,  lost  their  hves. 
Other  victims  were  the  assistant  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  B.  B.  Law, 
a  member  from  Nova  Scotia;  a  police- 
man and  two  employees.  Martin  Bur- 
rell,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was 
severely  burned.  The  legislators  had 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  places  of 
safety,  as  the  rooms  and  corridors  were 
quickly  filled  with  smoke.  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  the  premier,  was  rescued  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Firemen 
saved  the  Library  of  Parliament  and 
the  two  wings  in  which  were  minis- 
terial offices,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
structure,  containing  the  House  and 
Senate  chambers,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed. 

Fire  Chief  Graham,  of  Ottawa,  says 
that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  in- 


cendiary. The  initial  explosion  burst 
open  the  doors  of  the  reading  room. 
Hand  extinguishers  that  were  used  only 
added  fuel  to  the  flames,  for  they  had 
been  filled  with  gasoline,  probably  by 
those  who  caused  the  fire.  In  the  fol- 
lowing two  days  there  were  explosions 
and  fires  in  four  neighboring  factories 
where  munitions  or  clothing  for  sol- 
diers are  made.  One  factory  was  de- 
stroyed. Soldiers  on  guard  drove  away 
with  rifle  shots  a  man  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  planning  to  wreck  the  great 
Victoria  bridge  at  ^lontreal.  One  man 
arrested  because  it  was  thought  that 
he  started  the  fire  in  the  Parliament 
Building  has  been  released,  his  inno- 
cence having  been. shown.  It  is  asserted 
that  warning  was  given  to  an  officer 
of  our  Government  three  weeks  ago 
that  attempts  to  destroy  the  Parlia- 
ment Building,  two  or  three  other 
prominent  buildings  and  several  Cana- 
dian munition  factories,  would  soon  be 
made. 


Woman  Suffrage 
in  Manitoba 
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CANADA'S   PARLIAMENT   BUILDING   IN   FLAMES 
Dominion  Parliament  Building  in  Ottawa  on  February  3  and  4,  causing  a  loss 
about  five  million  doUai-s.  All  Canada  suspects  a  Gennan   plot,  but  incendiarism 
had  not  been   proved 


Five  destroyed  the 
of  seven  lives  and 


By  a  unanimoua 
vote  the  legislature 
of  Manitoba,  Can- 
ada, has  passed  an  act  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote.  Only  one  member. 
Joseph  Hamelin,  Conservative,  even 
spoke  against  the  measure  and  his  ar- 
gument that  "votes  for  women  might 
cause  domestic  troubles  at  election 
time"  did  not  prevent  his  voting  for  it. 
As  soon  as  the  royal  assent  is  given  the 
women  of  ^lanitoba  will  have  the  right 
to  vote  at  all  except  Federal  elections, 
and  to  sit  in  the  legislature. 

The  fight  for  suffrage  in  Canada  is 
being  carried  on  by  women  of  all 
classes  thru  their  various  societies  and 
organizations.  Most  of  their  work  has 
been  a  direct  appeal  to  the  legislators 
— a  method  similar  to  that  being  used 
by  the  suffragists  at  Washington  now — 
and  there  has  been  little  or  no  popu- 
lar agitation  thru  a  general  campaign. 


DELAWARE:  Citizens  inter- 
ested iu  the  civic  welfare  of 
Wilmington,  working  iu  con- 
cert with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  have  in- 
augurated a  movement  to 
make  Wilmington  an  English- 
speaking  city.  The  large  num- 
ber of  foreigners  attracted  to 
that  city  and  vicinity  by  the 
great  munition  plants  and  by 
the  enlarged  operations  of  its 
many  other  industrial  institu- 
tions has  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed the  English-speaking 
population.  But  it  is  believed 
that  the  day  and  evening 
schools  which  are  being  opened 
for  the  study  of  English  will 
soon  bring  about  the  desired 
change,  since  the  foreigners 
generally  are  eager,  and  there- 
fore quick,  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

The  committee  appomted  by 
Congress  to  investigate  the  re- 
lations between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  just  presented  a 
unanimous  report.  The  half- 
and-half  plan  is  to  be  abol- 
ished ;  a  fair  system  of  taxa- 
tion of  residents  is  to  be  de- 
vised ;  the  proceeds  of  this  tax- 
ation are  to  be  covered  into  a 
special  fund  to  be  applied  to 
the  expenses  of  the  District; 
any  supplementary  needs  are 
to  be  met  by  Congressional  ap- 
propriation from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  conviction  that  the  re- 
port will  be  adopted,  thereby 
eliminating  one  great  source  of 
delay  in  Congress  and  provid- 
ing a  system  of  government  for 
the  city  far  better  adapted  to 
its  needs.  The  half-and-half 
plan  was  a  source  of  endless 
bickerings,  and  gave  occasion 
for  any  amount  of  petty  poli- 
tics. It  will  now  rest  with  Con- 
gress alone  to  make  the  city  a 
truly  National  Capital. 

ILLINOIS:  After  four  and  a 
half  years  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, costing  upward  of  $500,- 
000,  a  committee  of  the  Chica- 
go Association  of  Commerce 
has  reported  that  it  is  utterly 
impractical  to  electrify  the 
steam  railroad  terminals  in 
that  city.  Technically  it  could 
be  done,  but  financially  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  inves- 
tigation was  probably,  the  most 
exhaustive  ever  made  in  this 
country  for  a  similar  purpose, 
which  was  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  pollution  of  the  air  was 
due  to  railrond  locomotives  and 
what  it  would  cost  to  electrify 
the  terminals.  The  committee 
finds  that  electrification  would 
subtract  only  1,291,282  tons  of 
conl  from  the  total  of  21,208,- 
886  now  consumed  annually  in 
the  city  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  chanare  would  probably  be 
nearly  $275,000,000.  Dean  Goss, 
of  the  college  of  engineering  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  signs 
the  report  as  chief  engineer. 

INDIANA:  The  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Ralston 
some  time  ago  to  study  the 
problem  of  mental  defectiveness 
in  Indiana,  has  done  its  prelim- 
inary organization  work  and  is 
now  beginning  a  survey  of  men- 
tal defectives  in  the  state.  The 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk,  chair- 


man of  the  committee,  says ; 
"As  a  state  we  do  not  know  our 
problem  and  have  not  been  able 
to  solve  it  intelligently.  We 
need  a  program  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  among  us  who 
are  informed  and  that  can  be 
presented  by  us  to  the  people 
as  a  practicable  plan  for  the 
next  fifty  years.  We  realize  that 
the  mentally  disturbed  are  sick 
persons  and  should  not  be  in- 
carcerated in  jails  and  poor  asy- 
lums. We  shall  strive  to  agree 
on  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent insanity,  how  knowledge 
as  to  prevention  can  be  diffused 
and  what  is  best  to  be  done 
with  the  problem  of  the  feeble 
minded." 

KENTUCKY:  The  fiction,  so 
pleasing  to  humorists,  that 
Kentucky  is  the  home  and 
headquarters  of  the  mo'onshiner 
is  officially  denied  by  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  Os- 
born's  recent  report,  which 
gives  that  distinction  to 
Georgia.  In  the  last  year  a 
total  of  3832  illicit  distilleries 
were  seized  by  revenue  agents. 
Of  these  seizures  1212  were  in 
Georgia,  786  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 530  in  Alabama,  402  in 
Virginia,  320  in  Tennessee  and 
2.32  in  Kentucky,  leaving  only 
3.50  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  and  territories. 
As  an  indication  either  that 
moonshining  is  increasing  or 
that  revenue  officers  are  becom- 
ing more  active,  the  fact  may 
be  cited  that  as  against  the 
3832  seizures  in  1915  there 
were  only  2677  in  1914. 

MARYLAND:  After  three 
years  of  investigation  the  vice 
commission  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Goldsborough  in  January, 
1913,  has  made  its  report.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  al- 
together distressing  report  is  an 
allegation  that  there  are  several 
institutions  in  Baltimore  which 
traffic  in  new-born  babes,  eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent  of  whom  die 
soon  after  birth.  The  commis- 
sion avers  that  no  less  than 
5000  of  these  babies  have  been 
buried  since  1886  in  a  certain 
plot  of  ground  approximately 
fifty-five  feet  square.  Now  the 
Br.ltimore  Grand  Jury  is  de- 
manding from  the  commission 
all  books  and  papers  on  which 
it  i)ases  its  report,  but  it  is  said 
members  of  the  commission 
have  declared  they  will  go  to 
jail  before  giving  up  the  names 
and  dates  which  they  omitted 
from  their  report. 

MICHIGAN:  Official  Michi- 
gan, led  by  State  Veterinarian 
Dunphy,  with  the  approval  of 
Governor  Ferris,  is  making  a 
bitter  fight  on  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  his  latest  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  Secretary 
Houston  placed  the  blame  for 
the  recent  nation-wide  spread 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  on 
the  Michigan  state  officials  in 
charge  of  live  stock  sanitation. 
Dr.  Dunphy  now  comes  back 
with  an  open  letter,  approved 
by  Governor  Ferris,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  after  the 
Michigan  authorities  reported 
several  cases  as  showing  symp- 
toms of  this  disease,  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  investigated  the 


cases  and  declared  them  to  be 
another  and  non-contagious 
disease.  The  letter  concludes 
with  the  assertion  that  had  not 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  this  error  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  might  easily  have 
been  confined  to  one  county  in 
Michigan  and  one  in  Indiana. 

OHIO:  At  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  in  Cincinnati  a  move- 
ment was  begun  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  state  con- 
stabulary in  Ohio  similar  to 
that  of  Pennsvlvania.  Colonel 
Charles  Hake,  of  the  First 
Regiment,  and  other  leaders 
urged  this  as  the  only  means  of 
allaying  the  antagonism  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  the  militia. 
They  would  have  the  National 
(luard  removed  from  the  possi- 
bility of  service  as  strike  break- 
ers, since  such  service  results  in 
ill  feeling  on  t,he  part  of  labor 
unionists  and  keeps  many  de- 
sirable men  from  cooperating 
with  the  state  militia. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  The  City 
Plan  Commission  of  Provi- 
dence has  proposed  a  new 
eighty-foot  highway  along  the 
water  front  from  the'  city's 
center  to  South  Providence, 
with  many  attractive  improve- 
ments between  this  boulevard 
and  the  harbor,  such  as  the  re- 
grading  of  a  large  territory  and 
the  establishment  of  spacious 
playgrounds.  Since  much  of  the 
space  to  the  east  of  the  pro- 
posed highway  is  waste  land,  it 
is  argued  that  its  reclamation 
would  be  an  investment  instead 
of  an  expense.  The  total  cost 
of  the  improvement  is  estimated 
at  $1,258,900,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  enlarged  valuation  of  ad- 
joining properties  and  the 
grf'atly  increased  assessable 
value  of  the  improved  territory 
would  much  more  than  offset 
this. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  One  of 

the  most  noticeable  effects  of 
the  European  war  so  far  as  this 
state  is  concerned  is  the  large 
increase  in  production  of  sul- 
phuric acid  by  the  many  ferti- 
lizer plants  located  here.  While 
the  sale  of  fertilizers  has  fallen 
off  considerably,  this  loss  has 
been  far  more  than  offset  by  the 
sales  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
munition  plants.  Another  fea- 
ture of  this  business  is  the  re- 
vival of  trade  in  American 
sulphur.  For  many  years  those 
fertilizer  plants  which  manu- 
facture their  own  acid  have 
been  using  iron  pyrites  fi'om 
Spain,  but  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing this  material  has  turned 
them  to  purchasing  cake  sul- 
phur from  the  western  Gulf 
states,  where  it  is  now  pro- 
duced in  abundance  by  a  new 
process. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  The  At- 
torney General  of  this  state  has 
decided  to  appeal  from  the  re- 
cent decision  of  Judge  James 
D.  Elliott,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  which  de- 
clared the  South  Dakota  "blue 
s!<i7"  law  unconstitutional. 
The  case  was  instituted  by 
William  and  Harry  Morley, 
father  and  son,  who  were  ar- 
rested at  Parker,  in  this  state, 
on  a  charge  of  selling  stock  of 
a    Sioux    Falls    stockyard    com- 


pany without  having  first  se- 
cured authority  to  do  so  from 
the  state  officers.  Similar  laws 
in  other  states  have  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  but 
this  is  the  first  case  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

TEXAS:  Experts  and  sight- 
seers from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  thronging  to  the 
White  Point  gas  field,  seven 
miles  from  Corpus  Christi,  to 
see  what  is  described  as  the 
most  wonderful  gas  well  in  the 
world.  This  well  was  "brought 
in"  on  the  last  day  of  1915. 
when  gas  gushed  from  it  with 
such  force  that  its  roar  could 
be  heard  for  fifteen  miles. 
Within  the  next  few  days  it 
had  been  visited  by  hundreds 
of  experts,  and  all  agreed  that 
it  was  the  greatest  "gasser" 
ever  known.  At  last  accounts 
all  attempts  to  control  it  had 
failed.  Heavy  casing  set  in  2500' 
feet  of  cement  with  a  5000- 
pound  valve  at  the  top  proved 
insufficient  and  resulted  in  an 
explosion  which  caused  the- 
earth  to  cave  in  for  a  hundred 
feet  around  the  well.  Indeed, 
with  gas,  water  and  rocks 
bursting  from  it,  the  basin  has- 
become  practically  the  crater  of 
a  small  but  very  active  vol- 
cano. 

VIRGINIA:  Friends  of  higher 
education  for  women  in  this- 
state  believe  that  this  year  they 
are  going  to  win  the  battle 
which  has  been  repeatedly  lost 
in  the  General  Assembly.  A. 
bill,  approved  by  the  rector  and 
board  of  visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  prac- 
tically approved  by  Governor 
Stuart  in  a  message  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, where  seventeen  leading- 
members  stand  as  sponsors  for 
it.  The  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment "near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  of  a  co- 
ordinate college  for  women, 
which  shall  be  affiliated  with 
the  university  and  form  an  in- 
tegral part  thereof,"  but  in 
which  there  shall  be  no  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  in  the  col- 
legiate, master  of  arts,  law, 
engineering  and  medical  depart- 
ments. 

WASHINGTON:  These  are- 
busy  days  for  officers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
new  prohibition  law.  It  is  said 
that  very  little  of  the  large 
quantity  of  liquor  which  was 
known  to  be  in  the  state  just 
before  this  law  went  into  effect 
has  been  shipped  away.  In 
Seattle,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  "dry"  cities  in  the 
world,  it  is  estimated  that  in 
the  last  two  weeks  of  open  sell- 
ing not  less  than  $1,000,000^ 
worth  of  strong  drink  was 
bought  and  hidden  away  in  pri- 
vate houses.  A  large  number  of 
saloons  thruout  the  state  con- 
tinue to  do  business,  pretending 
to  sell  only  soft  drinks,  tha 
strongly  suspected  of  harden- 
ing them  for  known  customers. 
Yet  the  law  must  be  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  effective,  since 
hospitals  everywhere  are  said  to 
be  filled  with  patients  suffering 
from  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
their  liquor   supplies. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PEACE  PILGRIM 

BY  HELEN  RING  ROBINSON 


SOME  of  the  members  of  the 
Henry  Ford  Peace  Expedition 
that  sailed  to  Europe  last  De- 
cember believed  the  "miracle"  might 
happen.  I  was  one  of  them.  The  mir- 
acle— that  somehow,  thru  God's  prov- 
idence, we  might  hasten  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  righteous  peace  for 
blood-soaked  Europe.  There  might 
be  only  one  chance  in  a  million,  but 
with  a  world  aflame  I  was  even  will- 
ing to  gamble  on  miracles. 

Moreover,  there  were  those  docu- 
ments in  the  keeping  of  Mme.  Rosika 
Schwimmer !  Documents  duly  authen- 
ticated, we  were  assured,  which 
showed  that  the  belligerents  were  all 
eagerly  awaiting  the  "miracle,"  too. 
And  the  fact  that  most  of  us  on  the 
Peace  Ship  were  people  of  no  impor- 
tance could  count  as  nothing  against 
the  expedition,  whose  strength  must 
lie  in  the  compelling  power  of  a  big, 
unselfish,  courageous  idea — not  on 
"Who's  Who  in  America." 

But  the  "miracle"  did  not  happen. 

MME.  SCHWIMMER,  a  brilliant 
Hungarian  woman,  was  from 
the  beginning  of  the  adventure  to  its 
close  the  controlling  force  of  the  ex- 
pedition. By  the  time  we  reached 
Norway  every  member  of  the  party 
who  was  not  absorbed  into  her  re- 
markable personality  realized  that 
this  was  a  heavy  handicap. 

Mme.  Schwimmer  was  on  fire  with 
zeal  for  the  success  of  the  expedition. 
But  the  very  fact  of  her  race,  in  a 
certain  sense  the  fact  of  her  sex,  also, 
with  the  years  of  her  life  set  against 
a  background  of  suspicion  and  in- 
trigue and  autocracy,  made  her  pe- 
culiarly unfitted  for  the  leadership  of 
some  170  Americans,  many  of  them 
given  to  large  language  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "democracy." 

And  yet,  as  her  devotees  would  in- 
dignantly protest,  if  ever  a  daring 
soul  questioned  the  infallibility  of 
her  leadership  or  her  right  to  dic- 
tate the  very  thoughts  of  the  Peace 
Pilgrims,  "there  never  would  have 
been  a  Henry  Ford  Peace  Expedition 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Rosika 
Schwimmer." 

That  is  quite  true. 

So  much  the  finer,  then,  would  have 
been  her  renunciation  if  she  had  been 
great  enough  to  renounce.  If,  after 
formulating  the  big  idea,  after  en- 
listing Henry  Ford  for  the  adven- 
ture, by  the  force  of  her  vibrant 
earnestness,  after  placing  her  knowl- 
edge and  her  documents  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  expedition,  she  had 
shown  the  still  greater  devotion  of 
effacing  herself  from  it,  who  knows 
but  the  "miracle"  might  have  waited 
on  the  renunciation? 


The  first  woman  senator  in  the 
United  States  is  already  known  to 
the  readers  of  The  Independent 
thru  the  story  of  her  experiences 
in  the  State  Senate  of  Colorado, 
published  in  The  Independent  of 
April  20,  191Jf,  Mrs.  Robinson  also 
wrote  a  strong  plea  for  industrial 
peace  among  the  Colorado  miners, 
which  appeared  in  The  Independ- 
ent for  May  11, 191i. — The  Editor. 


AS  these  are  my  confessions,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  I  do  not 
carry  my  pacifism  to  the  point  of  bel- 
ligerency. But  a  super-pacifist  is  dif- 
ferent. It  was  the  super-pacifists  who 
gave  the  Peace  Pilgrims  the  "third 
degree"  on  a  stormy  December  night 
in  mid-ocean. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  self- 
seekers  and  grafters  in  the  expedi- 
tion. It  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
with  a  company  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred Americans,  gathered  together 
in  great  haste,  to  travel  what  was, 
after  all,  a  rainbow  route — with  a 
multimillionaire  and  unlimited  pots 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  it. 

Most  of  the  Peace  Pilgrims,  how- 
ever, were  devoted  lovers  of  human- 
ity, so  moved  by  the  horrors  of  the 
war  which  is  making  a  desert  of  civ- 
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ilization  that  they  had  left  their 
homes  and  their  business,  had  en- 
dured inconvenience  and  ridicule  and 
financial  loss,  had  dared  the  wintry 
gales  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
perils  of  mine-.strewn  waters  to  fol- 
low a  vision  of  peace  and  good  will. 

It  would  seem  that  they  could  read 
their  titles  clear  to  honorable  stand- 
ing on  the  Peace  Ship. 

But  some  of  the  self-elected  elect 
among  the  super-pacifists  thought 
otherwise.  They  believed  the  time  had 
come  for  a  sifting  of  souls. 

Somebody-Or-Other  appointed  a 
committee  and  this  committee,  in  col- 
laboration with  Mme.  Schwimmer, 
prepared  a  platform  with  three 
planks.  The  first  two  planks  dealt,  in 
placid,  platonic  terms,  with  world 
peace  and  international  disarma- 
ment. Then  came  the  third  plank, 
better  known  as  the  "third  degree" 
which  pledged  the  unyielding  opposi- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  Ford 
Peace  Expedition  to  any  increase 
whatever,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  of  the  naval  or  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
called  upon  all  good  Americans 
everywhere  to  oppose  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Wilson's 
message  on  preparedness,  lately  de- 
livered to  Congress. 

Now  only  one  member  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  had  read 
the  President's  message.  There  were 
some,  therefore,  who  felt  incompe- 
tent to  pass  judgment  upon  it.  There 
were  others  who  thought  themselves 
unequal  to  fixing  the  policy  of  Amer- 
ica amid  whatever  flux  of  circum- 
stances in  a  war-tossed  world.  There 
were  those  whose  indignation  at  the 
manner  of  presenting  the  platform 
left  them  little  concern  with  its  mat- 
ter. 

"If  we  must  sign  such  a  document 
in  order  to  be  welcome  guests  at  this 
'house  party,'  surely,  in  common 
courtesy,  a  copy  of  it  should  have 
been  sent  us  with  the  invitation," 
protested  one  of  these,  a  woman  from 
the  West  who  had  sacrificed  much  to 
join  the  expedition. 

But  there  was  no  escaping  the 
"third  degree."  The  platform  com- 
mittee were  determined.  There  could 
be  no  discussion.  No  comma  in  the 
document  could  be  altered.  The  ora- 
cle had  spoken.  The  tripod  was  un- 
shaken. Only  those  who  were  willing 
to  sign  the  platform  could  remain 
"full  members"  of  the  Henry  Ford 
Peace  Expedition.  The  souls  of  the 
expedition  must  be  sifted. 

They  were. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
name  of  every  self-seeker  in  the 
party  is  written  large  after  that  fa- 
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mous  platform,  with  the 
names,  I  gladly  grant,  of 
many  sincere  and  earnest 
men  and  women  who  be- 
lieved in  the  declaration 
and  lost  sight  of  the  other 
issues  involved. 

It  was  about  this  time 
that,  for  all  my  knack  of 
hoping,  I  lost  hope  of  the 
"miracle." 

But  my  belief  in  the 
good  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  expedition  never 
faded.  And  even  assum- 
ing, as  I  am  willing  to, 
that  the  "Unofficial  Neu- 
tral Conference"  which 
we  left  behind  us  may  ac- 
complish little  or  nothing, 
the  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion justify  that  belief. 

It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  Eastern  press  has 
created  so  different  and 
so  false  an  impression. 
But  here  again  I  blame 
the  incompetency  of  the 
Peace  Party  administra- 
tion for  much  of  the 
cynicism  of  the  newspa- 
per people  attached  to  the  expedition. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  men  and 
women  came  with  open  minds.  That 
was  their  business.  Some  of  them 
thrilled  to  the  same  hope  that  in- 
spired Henry  Ford.  One  of  them, 
the  representative  of  a  great  news- 
gathering  agency,  a  hater  of  war 
and  injustice,  an  incurable  ideal- 
ist, told  me  on  the  first  day  of  our 
outward  journey  that  he  also  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  the  "mir- 
acle." Yet  before  we  reached  Chris- 
tiania  his  wireless  reports  bit  like 
acid,  and  others  of  the  press  people 
grew  increasingly  antagonistic. 

Much  of  this  was  mere  contagious- 
ness. But  for  some  of  it  Mme. 
Schwimmer  and  her  subordinates 
were  plainly  responsible.  Newspaper 
men  mistrust  the  oracle  and  the  tri- 
pod. And  even  a  reporter  is  human, 
after  all.  You  rarely  melt  him  to  ten- 
derness and  praise  by  calling  him  a 
liar  and  a  brute — even  if  he  is  one. 

Doubtless  it  is  all  very  different  in 
Hungary. 

THERE  are  "war  millionaires"  in 
Norway  as  in  America,  twenty- 
five  newly  made  ones  in  the  small  city 
of  Bergen  alone.  Perhaps  that  was 
one  reason  why,  when  we  reached 
the  capital  of  Norway,  we  found  the 
press  not  apathetic  but  hostile. 
Moreover  our  expedition  had  been 
tagged  as  "pro-German" — ^and  Chris- 
tiania  sympathizes  with  the  Allies. 

Yet  in  Christiania,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  stay  there,  the  big 
idea  of  the  Peace  Ship  justified  it- 
self. 
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Remember  that  this  "big  idea" 
was  not  the  "miracle"  of  which  a  few 
of  us  mild-minded  voyagers  dreamed. 
While  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  was  swath- 
ing the  idea  in  metaphors  and  things 
like  that,  Henry  Ford  stripped  it  of 
all  its  trappings  and  observed  casu- 
ally, "It  pays  to  advertise." 

To  advertise,  to  mobilize  the  forces 
of  peace  as  the  forces  of  war  have 
been  advertised  for  ten  thousand 
years — that  was  the  true  purpose  of 
the  Henry  Ford  Peace  Expedition. 

Ours  was  the  first  great  peace  ad- 
vertising expedition  in  history.  And 
the  peace  we  advertised  was  not  a 
mere  negation,  a  cessation  of  strife. 
It  was  a  deep,  abiding  constructive 
force.  It  was  the  soul  of  an  individ- 
ual, the  soul  of  a  nation.  We  adver- 
tised that  the  soul  of  America  was 
peace.  And  Norway  answered  that 
her  soul  was  peace  also.  The  sci- 
ence and  the  scholarship  of  Nor- 
way as  represented  in  the  famous 
organization  rather  ineptly  styled 
"The  Student  Body"  welcomed  us 
and  joined  in  our  campaign.  The 
ministerial  alliance  arranged  a  great 
mass  meeting  for  us.  The  Social 
Democrats  arranged  another.  And 
when  we  left  Norway  a  representa- 
tive group  of  men  and  women  accom- 
panied us  as  members  of  the  party. 

In  Stockholm  the  story  was  re- 
peated with  emphasis.  The  waves  of 
war  are  breaking  very  close  to  those 
Scandinavian  countries,  cruel  waves 
and  high.  And  only  war  was  talked 
of  when  we  reached  Stockholm ;  when 
we  left  the  city  a  week  la'ter  everyone 
was  talking  peace. 


The  orators  of  our  par- 
ty feared  our  mission 
might  prove  fruitless  in 
Denmark,  for  that  little 
nation,  in  the  grip  of  a 
monstrous  fear,  passed 
some  months  ago  a  law 
forbidding  all  public  meet- 
ings t  o  discuss  public 
questions.  Yet  a  score  of 
private  receptions  and 
club  meetings  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  explain- 
ing the  purposes  of  the 
expedition,  while  at  a  ban- 
quet given  by  The  Politi- 
ken,  the  greatest  newspa- 
per of  all  Scandinavia,  the 
speakers  were  assured  an 
audience  of  a  million  read- 
ers. 

The  last  stopping  place 
before  the  disbanding  of 
our  party  was  at  The 
Hague. 

Now   The   Hague   is   a 
little    blase    about    peace, 
tho  she  thinks  she  invent- 
ed it.  Yet  it  was  in  that 
city   I    had   my   most   in- 
spiring experience. 
I  was  riding  with  two  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  expedition   in   an   open 
taxi.  Our  car  stopped  for  a  moment 
just  as  a  middle  aged  Hollander,  an 
artizan,    plainly,    was    passing.    He 
looked  at  us,  then  stopped,  and  lift- 
ing  his    hat    said   just   two   words. 
"America!   Peace!"  while  his  voice 
had  a  tone  and  his  eyes  had  a  light 
as  if  he  were  before  a  shrine. 

WE  had  all,  no  doubt,  fallen  far 
short  of  what  we  meant,  we 
Peace  Pilgrims  who  had  left  our  own 
country  with  the  gibes  of  newspaper 
paragraphists  ringing  in  our  ears. 
But  for  all  our  failures  we  had  at 
least  done  this  for  our  native  land: 

People  had  reproached  us  with  be- 
ing a  buzzard  nation  when  first  we 
landed.  They  accused  us  of  feeding 
too  noisily  on  war  profits. 

From  the  beginning  we  had  told 
them  another  story,  of  the  millions 
on  millions  of  plain  Americans  like 
ourselves  who  shared  in  Europe's 
agony  and  ardently  longed  for  peace. 

They  had  listened  to  us.  Sometimes 
we  could  feel  that  our  words  carried 
conviction.  And  here  was  a  man  who 
had  learned  the  truth — ^that  the  real 
soul  of  America  is  peace. 

I  recalled  how  various  militant 
Americans,  including  a  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  had  been 
distrest  last  December  lest  our 
expedition  should  make  America  ap- 
pear ridiculous.  I  am  glad  to  record 
now  how  the  expedition  helped  to 
make  the  name  of  the  United  States 
once  more  respectable. 

?.  S.  Rotterdam 


LOWER    CALIFORNIA 

WHY  WE  NEED  IT  AND  IT  NEEDS  US 

BY   EDWIN   E.  SLOSSON 


ONE  of  the  important  ques- 
tions coming  before  the  pres- 
ent Congress  is  that  of  the 
rectification  of  our  Mexican  frontier. 
Two  bills  have  been  introduced,  one 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  Lower 
California  and  the  other  for  the  pur- 
chase of  that  strip  of  it  which  bars 
us  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  is 
an  exceptionally  favorable  time  to 
secure  these  much  needed  accessions 
of  our  territory,  now  when  the  presi- 
dency of  Mexico  is  held  by  a  man 
who  owes  his  position  to  American 
support  and  when  the  Powers  whose 
ambitions  such  action  would  thwart 
are  occupied  elsewhere.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia is  of  little  value  to  Mexico, 
the  population  is  sparse,  less  than 
one  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  re- 
sources are  undeveloped.  The  money 
we  would  pay  for  it  would  be  very 
welcome  to  Mexico,  now  impov- 
erished by  five  years  of  anarchy. 

The  need  for  at  least  a  rectifica- 
tion of  the  boundary  line  will  be 
apparent  to  any  one  by  a  glance  at 
a  map  of  the  territorial  expansion  of 
our  country.  He  will  see  that  the  line 
between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  starts 
out  along  the  southern  side  of  New 
Mexico,  the  thirty-two- 
degree  parallel,  as  tho  it 
were  going  straight  west 
to  the  Gulf,  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches Arizona  it  seems 
to  change  its  mind  sud- 
denly and  turns  north  to 
the  Gila  River,  which 
brings  it  out  on  the 
Colorado  River  some 
seventy  miles  above  the 
head  of  the  Gulf. 

While  puzzling  over  the 
erratic  course  of  this 
boundary  line  he  will  see 
that  an  attempt  was  made 
later  to  rectify  it  by  what 
is  marked  on  the  map  as 
the  "Gadsden  Purchase, 
1853."  Here  a  line  starts 
straight  westward,  about 
forty  miles  south  of  the 
former  line,  but  it,  too, 
gets  somehow  switched 
off  the  track  and  makes 
a  dive  to  the  north  in- 
stead of  going  on  to  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

The  impression  one 
gets  from  the  map  is  that 
both  boundary  lines  were 
intended  to  be  drawn 
straight  west  to  the  Gulf, 


but  were  intentionally  deviated  just 
enough  to  miss  it.  This  impression 
is  historically  correct.  The  map  re- 
veals two  unfortunate  episodes  in 
American  diplomacy.  Whenever  the 
physicist  sees  a  line  like  these, 
which  starts  out  straight  in  one  di- 
rection and  suddenly  turns  off  at 
an  angle  he  knows  that  the  change 
of  direction  is  due  to  the  conflict  of 
two  forces.  Now  the  conflict  in  this 
case  is  that  between  the  North  and 
the  South  which  culminated  a  little 
later  in  the  Civil  War,  the  desire  of 
the  Southerners  for  more  territory, 
the  determination  of  the  Northerners 
to  prevent  their  getting  any.  Some- 
how between  the  two  the  nation  got 
cheated  out  of  the  territory  it 
thought  it  was  buying. 

Exactly  how  it  happened  is  a  mys- 
tery that  historians  have  never  been 
able  to  clear  up.  According  to  Mex- 
ican tradition  the  Yankees  for  all 
their  shrewdness  were  outwitted ; 
the  commissioners,  with  their  heads 
muddled  by  mescal,  were  fooled  with 
false  maps.  We  know  at  least  that 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was 
negotiated  by  a  man,  N.  P.  Trist, 
who  had  been  recalled  and  disavowed 
four  months  before.  How  creditable 
a  representative  of  the  United  States 


AN  ERRATIC  BOUNDARY 
When  Western  school  children  study  geojrraphy  they  wonder  why  our  south- 
western boundary  runs  so  as  to  prive  to  Mexico  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  the  more  they  find  out  why  the  less  they  like  it.  In  1848  and  1853 
the  American  Government  tried  to  purchase  land  which  would  give  us 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  both  tim<>s  it  was  foiled — not  by  Mexico 
but  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Northeastern  States.  Now  another  effort  is  being 
made  and  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  it 


he  was  will  be  understood  from  what 
President  Polk  says  of  him  in  his 
diary : 

A  very  base  man.  .  .  .  An  impu- 
dent and  unqualified  scoundrel.  .  .  . 
Destitute  of  honor  or  principle.  .  .  , 
He  admits  he  is  acting  without  au- 
thority and  in  violation  of  a  positive 
order  recalling  him.  ...  If  there 
is  any  legal  provision  for  his  punish- 
ment he  ought  to  be  severely  handled. 

No  wonder  the  President  was  dis- 
appointed at  Trist's  bargain  with 
Mexico.  The  instructions  given  to 
Trist  stated  that  it  was  of  the  "ut- 
most importance"  to  get  Lower  as 
well  as  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico.  If  he  could  not  induce  the 
Mexicans  to  cede  Lower  California 
he  was  to  insist  upon  the  thirty-two- 
degree  line  and  the  land  lying  south 
of  the  Gila  River.  He  was  authorized 
to  offer  up  to  $20,000,000  for  Upper 
California  and  New  Mexico,  $5,000,- 
000  more  for  Lower  California  and 
$5,000,000  more  for  the  right  of  way 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
The  treaty  Trist  signed  at  Gaudalupe 
Hidalgo  gave  us  only  half  of  the  Gila 
and  no  access  to  the  Gulf.  Lower 
California  was  left  out.  So  was 
Tehuantepec,  for  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners stated  that  they  had  just 
sold  out  the  Isthmian  rights  to  Eng- 
lish capitalists,  whence  it 
comes  that  it  is  a  British 
and  not  an  American  rail- 
road which  rivals  the 
Panama  Canal  at  Tehu- 
antepec. 

As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected the  Mexican  Presi- 
dent was  surprized,  re- 
lieved and  pleased  and 
the  Mexican  people  "in  a 
great  state  of  exultation" 
over  so  favorable  a  treaty 
granted  to  a  defeated  na- 
tion. What  our  President 
thought  about  it  may  be 
inferred  from  what  he 
said  about  Trist.  Never- 
theless he  recommended 
it  to  the  Senate,  for  he 
knew  that  he  would  be 
lucky  even  to  get  so  much 
in  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  New  England.  As 
it  was  the  treaty  would 
have  been  lost  if  there 
had  been  three  more  votes 
cast  against  it. 

Daniel  Webster,  who 
led  the  opposition,  said: 

I  hope  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  all  future  time, 
that  on  this  question  of  the 
accession      of     these     new 
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territories  of  almost  boundless  extent, 
I  voted  ag'ainst  them  and  against  the 
treaty  which  contained  them. 

Webster  need  not  have  worried. 
He  is  remembered  all  right — and 
with  execration  by  the  millions  who 
live  in  the  "almost  boundless"  terri- 
tories which  he  would  have  con- 
signed to  Mexican  rule  forever.  The 
school  children  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia as  they  learn  history  come  to 
regard  Webster  as  the  New  Yorkers 
do  Benedict  Arnold. 

When  it  was  realized  that  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  cut  us 
off  from  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
prevented  us  from  running  a  rail- 
road on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gila 
River  an  effort  was  made  to  rectify 
the  blunder  by  buying  another  strip 
of  Mexican  territory.  General  Gads- 
den found  President  Santa  Anna 
willing  to  sell,  and  he  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  39,000,000  acres  in 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora  for  $20,000,- 
000,  the  new  line  to  run  along  paral- 
lel thirty-one  degrees  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  But  the  Senate  apparent- 
ly did  not  consider  the  land  worth 
fifty  cents  an  acre  so  the  price  and 
the  area  acquired  were  both  cut  down 
by  half  and  again  the  boundary  line 
was  run  so  as  to  shut  us  off  from  the 
Gulf. 

That  did  not  matter  much  when 
the  country  was  unsettled,  but  now 
there  are  250,000  acres  of  farms  and 
homes  on  the  American  side  of  the 


boundary  and  twice  as  much  more 
of  American  land  which  might  be 
brought  under  irrigation  if  we  were 
not  debarred  from  the  control  of  the 
river  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
imaginary  line  which  forms  the 
boundary.  As  it  is  the  people  of  the 
Imperial  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  parts  of  California,  are 
dependent  upon  the  good  will  and 
efficiency  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  their  farms  and  homes  may 
be  swept  away  unless  the  United 
States  obtains  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  acquisition  of  the  whole  of 
Baja  California  is  a  matter  of  great- 
er importance  and  greater  urgency. 
It  is  needed  both  for  its  agricultural 
and  mineral  value  and  as  a  protec- 
tion to  our  western  coast  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  peninsula  ex- 
tends southward  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  It  is  therefore  as  long  as 
Italy,  tho  only  half  as  wide. 

That  the  control  of  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  is  necessary  for 
national  safety  is  evidenced  by  the 
Lodge  resolution  of  1912,  which  ex- 
tends or  interprets  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  prohibit  the  acquisition  by 
a  foreign  power  of  any  harbor  which 
"might  threaten  the  communications 
or  safety  of  the  United  States."  This 
was  past  by  the  Senate  at  the  time 
when  it  was  supposed  that  Japan  was 
trying  to  acquire  Magdalena  Bay  in 
Lower  California.  That  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  action  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  Germans  is  shown  by 


the  discussion  of  the  Magdalena- 
Bay-Fall  in  Dr.  Kraus's  comprehen- 
sive work  on  Die  Monroedoktrin  in 
ihren  Beziehungen  zur  amerikani- 
schen  Diplomatie  und  zum  Volker- 
recht.  Back  in  the  nineties  the 
Kaiser  tried  to  purchase  from  Mex- 
ico two  of  the  harbors  of  Lower 
California  "for  his  own  personal 
use,"  but  Secretary  Hay  was  on  the 
watch  for  him  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

During  the  present  war  Turtle 
Bay  in  Lower  California  has  been 
used  as  a  coaling  station  by  Japan 
and  Great  Britain.  Mexico  was  in  no 
condition  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
its  neutrality  and  our  Government 
was  under  the  circumstances  not  dis- 
posed to  interfere.  The  warships 
may  be  there  yet  for  aught  we  know. 

These  three  incidents  of  many 
simply  illustrate  the  difficulties 
which  arise  inevitably  from  the  pres- 
ent situation.  So  long  as  Mexico 
holds  the  peninsula  there  is  danger 
that  we  may  be  involved  in  trouble 
over  it  either  with  Mexico  or  some 
other  power.  The  best  kind  of  pre- 
paredness is  the  exercize  of  fore- 
sight in  the  removal  of  the  causes 
of  possible  quarrels.  A  few  million 
dollars  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
Lower  California  would  be  better  in- 
surance against  war  than  a  billion 
spent  on  army  and  navy.  The  sever- 
ance of  the  Californias  in  1848  has 
been  injurious  to  Alta  California 
and  ruinous  to  Baja  California  and 
their  reunion  now  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  both. 


THE    CHARGE 

BY   GERTRUDE   HUNTINGTON   McGIFFERT 


Dread  thunderbolts  of  Thought !  Truth's  bugle  calls ! 

Lo!  upon  echoing  worlds  of  dull  contentment  falls 

The  blare  and  shock  of  battle!  Everywhere 

The  dust  of  doomed  faiths  and  grim  despair 

Of  frenzied  cults — the  wrath  and  gore 

Of  War! 

On — on  over  ditches  of  mangled  dead  Truth  thun- 
dered. 

Hell's  torches  of  scorn  flamed  high  then  blackened. 
Creation  wondered 

At  trampled  traditions  and  reeling  creeds. 

Sin  whined  and  hissed  beneath  the  charging 
steeds — 

Beneath  the  grinding  chariot  wheels  that  cut 

Their  murderous  ruthless  rut 

Thru  the  weakness  and  woes  and  hates  of  blinded 
men. 

And  then 

Upon  God's  chosen  pinnacle  Truth  hurled 


Her  ensign  to  the  world — 

"Hope,  Beauty,  Love." 

It  fluttered — a  whirlwind — far  above 

The  huddling,  sickening  carnage.  Circles  of  glory 

flashed 
Thru  toil's  barbaric  gloom.   Sin's   rafters  crashed 
As  stricken  ignorance  passed.  Eternity 
Leaned  down  to  see. 

Hells  kneeled.  The  strongholds  of  the  ages  rocked. 
A  silence  fell.  Not  a  universe  sneered,  not  a  star 

mocked. 
And  then,  triumphant.  Truth  again 
Flung  out  her  ensign  before  men. 

They    felt   the   stir   beyond   their   ken   and   lifting 

curious  eyes 
Felt  a  breathlessness  of  spirit — a  dim  surprize — 
And  as  a  sleeping  child 
They  dreamed  of  Truth-i-and  smiled. 


kil 


THE  INDEPENDENT'S  SHAKESPEARE  CONTEST  FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

M»  "William  Shak-fpeare: 

EIGHT  PAPERS  BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 
IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY    OF  SHAKESPEARE'S   DEATH 


Shakespeare  the  Man 


HREE  hundred 
years  ago  this 
April  William 
S  h  a  k  e  s  peare 
died  in  his  na- 
tive Stratford- 
on-Avon,  whith- 
er he  had  re- 
tired after  a 
successful  dramatic  career  in  Lon- 
don. His  plays  bring  us  into  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  man,  and  from 
all  sources  together  we  know  more 
concerning  him  than  concerning 
most  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  man  of  remarkable  energy,  he 
wrote  thirty-seven  plays  and  several 
poems  in  about  twenty-two  years, 
writing  about  two  new  plays  a  year 
besides  revising  old  plays,  acting, 
and  directing  his  company. 

Born  in  Stratford  about  April  23, 
1564,  he  certainly  spent  a  vigorous 
boyhood,  for  his  plays  show  high 
spirit,  love  of  the  countryside,  and  a 
■daredevil  zest  for  fun.  If  his  father, 
•John  Shakespeare,  the  glover  or  agri- 
cultural dealer  and  once  Bailiff  of 
Stratford,  sent  him  to  the  Stratford 
school  Shakespeare  probably  sym- 
pathized little  with  its  Latin  teach- 
ing. His  education  was  to  be  by  ex- 
perience. When  his  father's  fortunes 
declined  he  may  have  become  a 
butcher's  apprentice,  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  or  a  country  school  teacher.  At 
nineteen  he  married  Anne  Hathaway, 
and  about  four  years  later,  possibly 
because  he  and  some  wild  compan- 
ions shot  deer  in  Sir  Thom.as  Lucy's 
estate  at  Charlecote,  he  left  home 
and  went  up  to  London  to  seek  for- 
tune, going  perhaps  with  the  actors 
known  as  "Leicester's  Men,"  who 
were  in  Stratford  in  1587. 

In  London,  living  at  first  as  horse- 
holder  or  call-boy,  he  became  a 
reviser  of  old  plays,  then  a  full- 
fledged  dramatic  writer,  and  a  share- 
holder in  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe 
theaters.  His  company  won  royal  ap- 
proval and  brought  him  such  sums 
that  he  bought  property  in  Stratford 
and  became  "William  Shakespeare, 
Gentleman." 


His  energetic  career  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  spent  five  or  six  quiet  years 
in  beautiful  Stratford  and  there  died 
April  23,  1616.  His  life  story  is  one 
of  well-applied  practical  energy — a 
vigorous,  productive,  highly  success- 
ful life. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the 
mind  and  character  of  this  greatest 
of  English  writers,  for  his  plays 
unite  with  tradition  to  tell  us  much. 

His  quickness  of  wit,  for  example, 
is  evident  to  all  who  read  "As  You 
Like  It"  and  similar  comedies;  and 
Thomas  Fuller,  telling  in  1662  of 
wit-combats  between  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson,  says  Shakespeare 
"could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about, 
and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by 
the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  inven- 
tion." 

Shakespeare  was  surely  a  man 
among  men.  His  Prince  Hal  in 
"Henry  IV"  skylarks  with  Falstaff 
and  yet  rises  to  greatness,  and  his 
Henry  V  jests  with  soldiers  and  never 
loses  royalty.  Traditions  of  his  early 
life  show  a  happy-hearted,  lively 
companion.  John  Aubrey,  writing  in 
1680,  says  Shakespeare  was  a  mimic 
and  fun-maker,  and  Nicholas  Rowe, 
in  1709,  says  he  was  "A  good-natur'd 
man,  of  great  sweetness  in  his  man- 
ners and  a  most  agreeable  compan- 
ion." 

His  vocabulary  of  fifteen  thousand 
words  and  the  wide  scope  of  his  plays 
show  an  open  eye,  an  attentive  ear, 
and  a  wide  and  varied  reading.  He 
shows  his  belief  in  the  school  of  the 
world  in  "Love's  Labour  Lost,"  where 
he  says: 

"Small    have    continual    plodders    ever 

won, 
Save     base     authority     from     others' 

books." 

And  again  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,"  saying: 

"He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 

Not    being    tried    and    tutor'd    in    the 

world: 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of 

time." 

Legends  of  deer-stealing  and 
other  escapades,  his  early  marriage 
and  romantic  departure  for  London, 


and  stories  of  gay  meeting  with  Ben 
Jonson,  Burbage,  and  Davenant,  fel- 
low-dramatists, testify  to  a  romantic 
temperament.  He  may  have  traveled 
over  much  of  England,  and  perhaps 
in  Italy  and  other  lands. 

That  Shakespeare  was  a  lover  of 
music  seems  certain  from  Lorenzo's 
speech  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" : 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  him- 
self, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet 
sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and 
spoils.   .    .    . 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

In  play  after  play  he  makes  room 
for  exquisite  songs,  rollicking  as  in 
"As  You  Like  It": 

"In  the  springtime,  the  only  pretty  ring 

time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding, 

ding: 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring"; 

sweet  lullabies  as  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream": 

"Philomel,  with  melody. 

Sing  now  your  sweet  lullaby: 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby. 
Never  harm. 
Nor  spell  nor  charm. 

Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh; 

So  good-night,  with  lullaby"; 

and  sometimes  sad  songs,  as  in 
"Cymbeline" : 

"Golden  lads  and  lassies  must. 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust." 

Shakespeare  loved  the  music  and 
beauty  of  language,  making  his  char- 
acters express  themselves  in  wonder- 
ful poetry,  as  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet": 

"What  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder 

east: 
Night's    candles    are    burnt    out,    and 

jocund  day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain 

tops." 

Always  a  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
he  made  his  scenes  marvelously  sug- 
gestive. What  pictures  arise  when 
we  think  of  the  balcony  scene  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet!"  of  the  sleep- 
walking scene  in  "Macbeth" !  and  of 
the  grave-digging  scene  in  "Ham- 
let"! What  a  picture  when  we  think 
of  Othello  telling  his  story  to  the 
listening     and     enraptured     Desde- 
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mona!  When  we  think  of  Lear  in 
the  madness  of  the  tempest ! 

Himself  a  father,  Shakespeare's 
heart  went  to  childhood.  The  kindly- 
pathetic  figure  of  Prince  Arthur  in 
"King  John";  Lady  Macduff's  heroic 
little  son  in  "Macbeth,"  and  the  boy- 
ish Princes  in  "Richard  III"  show 
loving  and  sympathetic  touches.  Con- 
stance's lament  for  Arthur  in  "King 
John"  may  be  Shakespeare's  own 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Hamnet,  his 
twelve-year-old  son: 

"Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 

child. 
Lies   in   his   bed,   walks   up   and    down 

with  me, 
Puts  on   his   pretty   looks,   repeats  his 

words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs   out   his    vacant   garments   with 

his  form.    .    .    . 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the 

world!" 

Stratford-on-Avon  is  a  place  of 
green  fields,  limpid  streams,  flowers 
and  country  peace.  Shakespeare  could 
not  have  courted  Anne  Hathaway 
without  walking  a  mile  along  sweet 
country  ways,  nor  have  gone  to 
Charlecote  without  noting  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  He  loved  his  coun- 
try home  so  much  that  he  returned 
to  it  from  the  gay  London  life  and 
made  it  the  home  of  his  prosperity. 
In  most  of  his  plays  he  extols  the 
loveliness  of  such  natural  beauty  as 
that  around  Stratford.  It  may  be  a 
real  experience  lovingly  remembered 
when  he  says  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream": 

"I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme 
blows. 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet 
grows ; 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  wood- 
bine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eg- 
lantine." 

It  is  a  lover  of  the  outdoor  world 
who  speaks  in  "Twelfth  Night"  of 

"The  fweet  south 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 

Stealing,  and  giving  odour." 

It  is  a  lover  of  the  country  who 
speaks  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona"  of  the  brook  that 

"Makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd 

stones. 
Giving-  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedg-e." 

It  is  one  Who  himself  had  rejoiced  in 
the  coming  of  the  flowers,  who  sings 
in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  of  the 
time 

"When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

England  has  never  had  a  more  pa- 
triotic poet  than  Shakespeare.  In 
many  of  his  plays  he  speaks  lovingly 
and  proudly  of  England.  In  "King 
John,"  for  example,  he  says: 

"This  England  never  did,  nor  never 
shall, 


Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But   when   it  first  did   help-  to   wound 
itself." 

There  is  more  passionate  patriotism 
in  "Richard  11"  where  he  calls  Eng- 
land: 
"This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scep- 

ter'd  isle, 
This    earth    of    majesty,    this    seat    of 

Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise; 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  her- 
self  .    .    . 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm, 

this  England,   .    .    . 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear, 

dear  land!" 

Like  Lincoln,  Shakespeare  could 
never  resist  the  impulse  of  the  hu- 
morous. An  inveterate  punster,  he 
plays  upon  words  at  all  times,  and  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  makes  Mercutio 
die  with  a  jest.  He  was  so  fond  of 
humor  of  'the  rougher  sort,  as  in 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  and  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  that  we 
feel  sure  he  must  have  taken  part  in 
many  a  wild  prank.  Sometimes  his 
humor  is  farcical;  sometimes,  as  in 
his  romantic  plays,  it  is  quiet  and 
delicate;  sometimes,  as  in  "Macbeth" 
and  "Hamlet,"  it  exists  side  by  side 
with  the  tragic.  His  nature  was  not 
narrow  but  had  room  for  both  laugh- 
ter and  tears. 

If  Shakespeare  had  not  been  a  man 

of  deeply  sympathetic  heart  he  could 

not  have  written  plays  that  "purge 

by  pity  and  fear."  He  is  thinking  of 

the  humble  in  "Henry  VI"  when  he 

says: 

"Thus  are  poor  servitors, 

When    others    sleep    upon    their    quiet 

beds, 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain 

and  cold." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  very 
sympathy  with  which  he  has  treated 
his  great  characters  like  Macbeth 
and  Othello  that  makes  their  trage- 
dies so  appealing. 

We  believe  that  he  must  have  had 
a  rugged  and  lovable  manhood.  His 
active  and  successful  career;  his  con- 
trast in  "Henry  IV"  between  Hot- 
spur, the  rough  man  of  action,  and 
the  gentleman  "perfumed  like  a  mil- 
liner"; and  the  soul-dignity  that  he 
gave  to  characters  like  Richard  III 
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and  Macbeth  because  he  made  them 
so  preeminently  men  of  action,  make 
us  think  that  his  own  manhood  was 
stalwart.  Certainly  Ben  Jonson,  his 
chief  rival,  called  him  the 

"Soul  of  the  age! 

The   applause,   delight,   the  wonder  of 
our  stage!" 

and  said:  "I  loved  the  man,  and  do 
honor  his  memory  (on  this  side 
idolatry)  as  much  as  any."  And  Ben 
Jonson  was  not  the  man  to  love  a 
weakling. 

In  an  age  when  the  drama  had 
much  license  Shakespeare  wrote 
without  the  extreme  coarseness 
that  characterized  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  Without  ever  writ- 
ing for  moral  effect  he  so  centered 
his  plays  around  truth  that  all  his 
work  is  intensely  moral.  Behind  the 
joy-in-life  of  the  comedies,  and  be- 
hind the  truths  of  the  tragedies  we 
feel  an  intense  nature  that  saw 

"Some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil   it  out." 

In  fact,  his  plays  show  such  an 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  life 
that  we  call  Shakespeare  a  philoso- 
pher. All  his  plays  proclaim  a  man 
who  meditated  on  life  and  its  mys- 
teries. He  is  an  idealist,  saying: 

"What  is  man. 

If  his  chief  good,  his  market  of  his  time. 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?" 

He, looks  upon  the  transitoriness  of 

life  and  says: 

"We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
on." 

He  sees  that  nothing  purely  physical 
is  eternal: 

"The   cloud-capt  towers,   the   gorgeous 

palaces, 
The    solemn    temples,    the   great    globe 

itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And    like    this    insubstantial    pageant 

faded 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind!" 

He  does  not  pretend  to  know 

"What  dreams  may  come 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal 

coil," 
And  yet  the  heart  of  all  his  phil- 
osophy, the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
his  plays  is  that  life  is  beautiful  and 
noble,  and  only  the  highest  manhood 
can  lead  to  the  greatest  happiness: 

"Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will 

wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of 

hearts." 

On  the  whole,  we  know  a  great 
deal  concerning  Shakespeare  and  his 
inner  life.  The  result  is  that,  in  spite 
of  certain  faults  characteristic  of  his 
age,  we  may  say  of  him  as  Antony 
said  of  Brutus: 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So    mix'd    in    him    that    Nature   might 

stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  'This  was  a 


man 
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Illustrated  London  News 

AT  THE  THEATER  IN  SHAKESPEARES  DAY— "HENRY  /T"  AT  THE  GLOBE 
Arouiitl  tlic  unroofed  yard  (the  "pit"),  square  or  roughly  cireular.    irhcre  common  folk  stood,  ran  i/allrrics  for  those  irho  could  afford 
Ihem.  The  sta<ie.  ivith  a  curtained  reces.i  and  a  gallery  at  the  hack,    thrust  itself  far  into  the  i>it  and  on  this  open  platform  most  of  the 
(Ktion  look  place,  ft  was  "smart"  to  hare  a  scat  on  the  rush-strewn   stage.   The  use  of   tobacco,   newlu  introduced  from   America,  had 

already  become  fashionable 


hams  &  tjwing 

THE  MARQUIS  AND  MARCHIONESS  OF  ABERDEEN  AND  TEMAIR 
They  are  visiting  this  country  in  the  interest  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association  of  Ireland,  of  which  Lady  Aberdeen  is 
president.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  been   Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Lady  Aberdeen  is  president  of  the 

I nternational  Council  of  Women 


WHAT  YOUNG  IRELAND  NEEDS 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE   MARQUIS  AND  MARCHIONESS   OF  ABERDEEN 


Two  hundred  little  girls,  with 
hair-ribbons  of  blue  or  green 
or  white  or  yellow,  each  squad 
after  its  kind,  every  one  from 
alien  stock,  happy  to  the  last 
pair  of  flying  feet,  danced  a  High- 
land Fling  and  an  Irish  Lilt  and  a 
Nigarapolska  and  raced  with  an 
absurd  and  beautiful  intensity  of  en- 
^  deavor  thru  all  sorts  of  relay  games 
in  the  big  covered  playground  of  an 
East  Side  school  in  New  York  City 
the  other  day.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished, a  slender  man,  gray-bearded, 
his  cheeks  furrowed  in  a  kindly 
fashion,  unmistakably  Scotch,  rose 
and  thanked  them.  Then  he  intro- 
duced his  wife.  Her  face — with  the 
fresh  color  of  a  young  girl — broke 
into  reminiscent  smiles  as  she  told 
how  the  sight  of  a  similar  exhibition 
three  years  ago  had  delighted  her 
so  much  that,  going  home  to  Dublin, 
she  borrowed  a  teacher  from  Public 
School  188,  taught  the  same  sort  of 
play-exercize  to  the  school  children 
there,  and  had  all  young  Dublin 
dancing  thru  the  hard  winter  of  the 
great  strike,  dancing  in  the  schools 
and  playgrounds  and  streets,  up  the 
stairs  and  down,  she  said,  and  thus 
adding  a  needed  bit  of  cheer  to  the 
hard-prest  city.  On  this  new  visit  to 
the  city  she  had  asked 
that  the  white-bloused 
youngsters  might  go 
thru  their  drill  again  so 
that  her  husband,  too, 
could  see  school  folk- 
dancing  as  it  should  be 
done. 

For  it  happens  that 
Sir  John  Campbell  Gor- 
don, Marquis  of  Aber- 
deen and  Temair,  for- 
merly Governor-General 
of  Canada  and  lately 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Aberdeen,  presi- 
dent of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  have 
no  interest  greater  than 
their  devotion  to  child 
welfare  and  the  health 
of  Ireland.  And  never 
were  two  people  more 
completely  one  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  a  single 
cause. 

Lady  Aberdeen  is 
president  of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Health  As- 
sociation, which  is  work- 
ing along  many  lines  for 
the  betterment  of  Irish 
life.  It  centers  in  Dub- 
lin, but  serves  the  whole 
island.  It  commands  the 


support  and  seeks  the  welfare  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  It  car- 
ries on  full  two  dozen  kinds — two 
bakers'  dozens,  indeed — of  work  for 
the  benefit  of  wonien  and  children. 
Beginning  with  visiting  nurses  and 
health  lectures  for  expectant 
mothers,  babies'  clubs  and  milk  sta- 
tions, it  helps  the  youngsters  to  grow 
up  healthy  and  good-natured  by  pro- 
viding playgrounds  and  school  gar- 
dens, folk  dancing,  cheap  meals, 
dental  clinics,  and  boot  clubs,  and 
then  branches  out  into  the  wider 
field  of  public  health,  with  sanato- 
riums  and  preventoriums,  health 
lectures  and  pamphlets,  a  health 
legislation  committee,  a  caravan  that 
carries  hygiene-help  thru  the  coun- 
try lanes,  traveling  exhibits.  Due 
largely  to  its  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, on  which  special  emphasis  has 
been  thrown,  the  deaths  from  con- 
sumption in  Ireland  are  2500  per 
year  fewer  now  than  when  it  opened 
fire  in  1907. 

Into  the  midst  of  all  this  burst  the 
war. 

"It  was  like  a  blow  from  a  sledge- 
hammer," Lord  Aberdeen  says.  "It 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
work." 

He    speaks    with    nervous    vigor. 


The  City  of  the  Future 

BY  MAYO  FESLER 

Secretary  of  the  Civic  League  of  Cleveland, 

Ohio 

A  city,  sanitary,  convenient,  substantial; 
where  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
alike  comfortable  and  beautiful;  where  the 
streets  are  clean  and  the  sky  line  is  clear  as 
country  air;  where  the  architectural  excel- 
lence of  its  buildings  adds  beauty  and  dignity 
to  its  streets;  where  parks  and  playgrounds 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  child;  where 
living  is  pleasant,  toil  honorable  and  recrea- 
tion plentiful;  where  capital  is  respected  but 
not  worshipped;  where  commerce  in  goods  is 
great  but  not  greater  than  the  interchange  of 
ideas;  where  industry  thrives  and  brings 
prosperity  alike  to  employer  and  employed; 
where  education  and  art  have  a  place  in  every 
home;  where  worth  and  not  wealth  give 
standing  to  men;  where  the  power  of  charac- 
ter lifts  men  to  leadership;  where  interest  in 
public  affairs  is  a  test  of  citizenship  and  devo- 
tion to  the  public  uwal  is  a  badge  of  honor; 
where  government  is  always  honest  and  ef- 
ficient, and  the  principles  of  democracy  find 
their  fullest  and  truest  expression;  where  the 
people  of  all  the  earth  can  come  and  be 
blended  into  one  community  life;  and  where 
each  generation  will  vie  with  the  past  to 
transmit  to  the  next  a  city  greater,  better  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  last. 


throwing  out  his  hands  and  stress- 
ing heavily  the  words  that  count. 

"That  was  the  reason  we  came  to 
America,  to  save  this  noble  enter- 
prize.  If  an  orphanage  stood  on  the 
mountain-side  and  you  saw  an  ava- 
lanche approaching  it,  you  know 
what  you  would  do.  There  is  no  other 
country  that  can  do  it.  And  your 
sympathies  are  quickened  by  the 
war." 

There  is  no  money  on  the  other 
side  for  such  philanthropies  today. 
War  economies  and  war  taxation — 
Lord  Aberdeen  tells  of  one  land- 
owner, for  instance,  whose  taxes 
have  been  increased  by  $40,000  this 
year — have  dried  up  the  sources  of 
income.  Not  only  do  the  times  bring 
new  necessities,  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  meeting  by  distress  work- 
rooms, clothing  and  comforts  depots, 
and  nursing  classes,  but  projects  be- 
gun before  the  war  cannot  be  fin- 
ished and  must  be  abandoned  at  a 
loss  unless  help  comes  quickly. 

"The  child  welfare  work  is  every- 
thing now,"  says  Lady  Aberdeen. 
"We  must  build  for  the  future.  And 
it  is  particularly  necessary  for  the 
women  of  the  world  to  be  organized 
and  unified  now  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  their  work  of  moral  re- 
construction after  the 
war." 

After  the  two  hun- 
dred little  girls  had 
finished  their  dancing 
and  had  received  thru 
Lady  Aberdeen  greet- 
ings from  Dublin  chil- 
dren— Irish  youngsters 
who  were  doing  Irish 
folk-dancing  because  im- 
migrant children  in  New 
York  showed  them  the 
way — their  leader,  a 
dark-haired  girl  with  all 
the  moral  frenzy  of  the 
college  cheer-leader, 
called  for  a  cheer  for  the 
children  of  Dublin.  The 
cordial  response,  ringing 
stridently  thru  the  big 
paved  courtyard, 
was  deafeningly  convinc- 
ing. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aber- 
deen will  carry  back  to 
Dublin  the  vociferous 
love  of  Public  School 
188,  but  they  will  take 
also  other  evidence,  no 
less  hearty  and  some- 
what more  substantial, 
that  folks  on  this  side  of 
the  water  have  a  friend- 
ly interest  in  those  chil- 
dren of  Dublin. 
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OLD  WINTER  IN  HIS  HOME 


BY  HAROLD  J.  HOWLAND 


WINTER  i5?  like  trouble. 
There  are  two  ways  of 
meeting  it.  The  one  way  is 
not  to  meet  it  at  all,  but  quietly  steal 
away.  This  plan  has  its  merits. 
There  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
loafing  under  laughing  skies,  bask- 
ing in  balmy  airs,  draining  a  "beak- 
er full  of  the  warm  South" — when 
you  know  that  your  own  proper 
home  is  vext  and  tormented  with  the 
conscienceless  vagaries  of  a  climate 
that  can  never  make  up  its  mind  for 
two  minutes  on  end  whether  it  is 
frigid  or  torrid,  wet  or  dry.  So  you 
can  easily  do  worse,  when  winter 
shrills  its  shrewish  challenge  in  your 
ears,  than  to  temper  your  valor  with 
discretion  and  go  South. 

But  there  is  a  better  way,  if  you 
are  a  robust  soul,  liking  to  meet 
trouble  face  to  face  and  by  defeating 
it  make  it  your  slave.  If  such  you 
are,  go  North  and  conquer  winter 
on  its  own  chosen  ground.  It  only 
needs  a  stout  heart  and  a  bold  front 
to  make  the  blustering  giant  give  up 
his  best  and  pour  his  treasures  into 
your  lap. 

A  night's  ride  from  the  shivering 
feverishness  of  the  Great  White 
Way  will  take  you  to  his  lair.  There 
you  will  find  a  warm  welcome;  in- 
deed that  "warmest  welcome"  of  the 
poet's  inn  with  still  a  little  added  to 
it.  If  there  is  one  thing  better  than 
an  inn,  it  is  the  right  kind  of  a  club. 
On  a  six  hundred  acre  tract  in  the 
heart  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
stands  a  unique  institution.  In  all 
your  travels 
you  will  find 
nothing  just 
like  the  Lake 
Placid  Club. 
You  may  find 
many  single 
things  like 
parts  of  it ; 
nothing  quite 
like  it  in  the 
"altogether." 

Christmas  week  in  the  year  of 
grace  just  passed  found  four  hun- 
dred odd  of  us  indulging  at  the  Club 
in  that  sensible  custom  better  known 
till  recent  y^ars  in  Europe  than  with 
us  busy  Americans,  a  winter  holiday. 


The  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
swung  thru  a  regular  arc  from  ten 
below  at  night  to  ten  above  by  day, 
with  a  single  excursion  to  twenty 
below  just  as  a  sample  and  another 
to  twenty  above  just  to  prove  to  us 
that  we  did  not  really  like  such  heat. 
It  was  cold,  but  we  were  not.  The 
long  rambling  clubhouse  and  the 
twenty-five  cottages  that  were  open 
— there  are  seventy-five  scattered 
thru  the  Club's  square  mile  of  wood- 
ed grounds — were  warm  as  toast. 
Nor  were  we  cold  outdoors.  Eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  the  air 
is  pure  and  rare  and  dry.  In  air  like 
that  the  cold  comes  as  a  tonic  not  a 
torment;  it  stimulates  but  does  not 
stab.  It  snowed,  too,  how  many  days 
I  cannot  possibly  remember.  For 
snow  up  there  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  It  falls  as  naturally  as  sun- 
shine in  the  South.  In  the  city  snow 
is     an     imperti- 


two  girls  starting  off  on  ski,  in  trig 
blue  suits  of  coat  and  knickerbock- 
ers, strong  boots,  puttees  and  rakish 
cap  administer  no  shock,  unless  it  be 
a   shock  to  find   the   unconventional 
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nence,  a  nui- 
sance to  be 
loathed  and 
cleared  away.  In 
a  suburb  it  is 
beauty  while  it 
falls,  a  bother 
when  it  has 
fallen,  a  menace 
as  it  thaws  and 
slops  away.  But 
in  the  mountains  it  is  logical,  as  wel- 
come as  the  day,  as  harmless  as  the 
air  itself,  a  constant  beauty,  an  un- 
obtrusive natural  happening.  There 
is  always  snow  upon  the  ground,  a 

foot,  two  feet, 
who  knows  how 
many?  At  home 
we  sweep  or 
shovel  our  paths 
to  get  the  snow 
away;  up  there 
we  roll  them 
with  a  huge 
wooden  roller  to 
pack  it  down. 
It  is  all  so  dif- 
ferent; here  Old  Winter  is  at  home. 
At  home  we  dress  for  looks,  and 
shiver  if  the  style  demands.  Up 
there  we  dress  for  warmth  and  com- 
fort and  efficiency,  and  do  not  shiver 
if  we  lose  good  looks  thereby.  We 
men,  that  is;  for  the  feminine  is  just 
as  eternal  among  the  everlasting 
hills  as  down  among  the  haunts  of 
men.  The  styles  are  different  from 
the  home  styles,  it  is  true;  but  the 
style  is  there  none  the  less.  The  fact 
that  it  is  mixt  with  common  sense 
does  not  detract  a  bit..  That  woman 
there,  her  skirt  up  to  her  knees, 
looks  neither  bold  nor  scant  in  mod- 
esty; just  sensible — and  chic.  Those 
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can  seem  so  natural.  Up  there  we 
dress  for  use  first,  and  only  then  for 
charm;  and  find  ourselves  no  losers 
either  way. 

Well,  being  dressed  thus  warm  and 
sensibly,  what  shall  we  do  this  morn- 
ing ?  Bright, 
snapping,  white, 
and  gold,  the 
day  allures  us 
out,  and  who 
would  stay  in- 
doors? What 
will  you  have? 
A  little  indolent,' 
today,  perhaps. 
Here  is  a  cutter, 
or  a  double , 
sleigh,  or  even,  if  a  party  wants  to 
go,  a  big  wood  sled  stuffed  warm 
with  straw  and  rugs  and  furs.  The 
roads  lead  off  among  the  woods,  thru 
avenues  of  stately  forest  trees,  their 
rich  green  half  hidden  now  by  heavy 
feathery  coats  of  driven  snow.  The 
roads  are  solitary.  Not  a  sound  but 
the  cheerful  chatter  of  the  bells;  no 
company  but  the  looming  hills,  the 
marching  trees,  the  river  murmur- 
ing underneath  the  ice  until  a  sud- 
den rapid  breaks  the  icy  spell  and 
lets  it  tumbling  out.  This  is  the 
sleigh  ride  in  its  perfectest  estate. 
Some  day  we  will  take  food  and  drive 
far  off  and  build  a  fire,  broil  ham, 
make  coffee,  and  enjoy  a  feast  with 
appetites  that  have  a  razor  edge 
given  by  this  tingling  air.  But  not 
today. 

Now  for  a  skate  before  dinner; 
we  have  still  an  hour  to  spare.  The 
rink  is  close  at  hand,  not  ten  steps 
from  the  clubhouse  door.  Warm 
within  doors  we  change  our  boots  for 
skate-shod  ones  and  step  upon  the 
ice.  The  rink  is  popular  already.  In 
a  central  box  a  hockey  match  waxes 
fast  and  furious  as  the  rival  fortunes 
rise  and  fall.  In  another  fenced  off 
space  eight  men  of  weight  and  grav- 
ity— their  weight  perhaps  explains 
why  it  is  not  hockey  they  are  playing 
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at — are  curling,  sending  the  big  gray 
granite  "stanes"  sailing  across  the 
ice  and  "sooping"  with  their  "be- 
soms" craftily  to  speed  them  or  re- 
tard them  as  they  near  their  goal. 
In  still  another  space  the  artist 
skaters,  on  the  inner  and  the  outer 
edge,  with  grape  vines,  figure  threes 
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and  eights,  turns,  jumps  and  pirou- 
ettes, exemplify,  with  more  or  less 
success,  the  fine  art  of  skating. 
While  round  and  round  outside  the 
boxes  skate  the  rest  of  us  who  find 
just  skating  a  joyous,  exhilarating, 
red     blooded 
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sport. 

What  next? 
Luncheon  of 
course;  this 
splendid  air  per- 
mits no  laggard 
appetite.  But 
after  that?  Why 
not  the  ski — 
pronounce  it 
she  if  you  would 
be  correct.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
thru  the  sweet  smelling  woods  we 
shuffle — we  have  yet  to  learn  the  free 
running  stroke  that  takes  the  Fin- 
nish postman  a  good  eight  miles  an 
hour  on  his  rounds — to  the  quondam 
golf  course.  There  we  halt  a  moment, 
our  senses  captured  by  the  sudden 
view.  The  course  drops  down  before 
us  to  the  valley  and  on  its  farther 
edge  stand  ranged  the  everlasting 
hills,  Gothic — the  Elephant  its  more 
descriptive  name,  Tahawus,  or  Mar- 
cy,  the  Adirondack's  highest  peak; 
Golden — or  Avalanche — called  so  for 
the  sharp  angled  scar  upon  its  steep- 
est side;  and  Mclntyre,  broad  shoul- 
dered and  immense.  Purple  and  blue 
and  violet  their  snowy  sides  refract 
the  wintry  light. 

Our  homage  paid,  we  turn  to  ski- 
ing. Dozens  of  figures  dot  the  slope 
below  us,  some  sliding  swiftly  down, 
more  toiling  slowly  up.  It  does  not 
look  so  hard;  it  does  look  fun.  We 
hesitate  a  moment  on  the  brink,  try 
to  absorb  the  counsel  of  a  volunteer 
friend,  and  take  the  plunge.  We 
start,  the  motion  quickens,  down  we 
go,  knees  bent,  arms  balancing,  blood 
racing,  nerves  a-tingle.  What  sport 
this  is;  it's  flying  like  the  birds.  Why 
have  we  never  skied  before?  This  is 
the  sport  for  us.  Must  we  ever  stop? 


Ah,  now  we  know.  What  happened 
to  those  ski?  Well,  anyhow,  the  snow 
is  soft;  it  did  not  hurt  a  bit  to  fall. 
But  getting  up's  another  story.  How 
long  the  things  are;  how  slippery  the 
snow.  But  easy,  crafty  does  it.  Now 
for  the  climb.  That's  good  hard 
work,  but  the  prospect  of  another 
swoop,  once  we  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit, lightens  it.  Well,  here  we  are 
again ;  this  time  we'll  keep  the  old 
things  parallel,  so  they  won't  trip 
us  up.  All  ready?  Now  we're  off 
again;  that's  splendid.  We've  got  it 
now.  What  speed!  What  thrilling 
rush !  Let's  top  that  little  ridge  and 
turn  into  that  little  gully  there  be- 
yond. It's  easy  now.  Why  do  those 
others  fall;  they  haven't  caught  the 
knack.  There,  here's  the  ridge;  now 
for  the  other  side.  Oof!  Down  again! 
Well,  up  again,  wary  and  slow;  we'll 
get  it  next  time. 

So  goes  the  sport.  Now  a  little  en- 
couragement, now  dire  disaster.  But 
the  result  is  always  the  same.  Have 

we     done     well 

this  time;  it's 
so  splendid  we 
must  do  it  again 
forthwith.  Has 
ignominy  caught 
us  by  the  leg? 
Better  luck  — 
or  better  skill 
—  next  time; 
let's  up  and  at 
it  once  again. 
What?  Time  for  supper?  Impossible. 
Still  we're  hungry  enough;  but  to- 
morrow bright  and  early  will  find  us 
out  again. 

Skating  and  skiing  are  not  the  only 
sports.  As  we 
ski  and  ski  and 
ski  again,  the 
warning  cries, 
the  triumphant 
shouts,  and  the 
giggling  shrieks 
of  the  tobog- 
ganers drift 
across  the  snow. 
The  slide  begins 
on    a    structure 

high  above  the  golf  house  roof 
and  runs  a  mile  down  into  the 
valley.  Toboggans,  Flexible  Flyers 
and  an  occasional  venturesome  spirit 
on  ski  keep  the  pot  a-boiling.  Over 
by  the  lake  another  slide,  built  of 
great  blocks  of  ice,  provides  a  run- 
way for  the  plunging  bob-sleds  that 
hurl  their  breathless  crews  across  the 
lake  a  mile  a  minute  gait.  Snow  shoe- 
ing is  a  less  strenuous  sport;  but  the 
tramps  across  the  drifted  fields  and 
thru  the  sparkling  woods  fill  the 
lungs  with  ozone,  the  muscles  with 
delicious  weariness  and  the  mind 
with  pleasant  pictures  of  Nature  in 
a  tranquil  mood.  Skijoring,  behind  a 


horse  of  mettle,  combines  the  joys  of 
speed,  of  horsemanship,  of  muscu- 
lar control.  The  sports  are  endless, 
but  alas  the  time  is  not.  You  cannot 
pursue  them  all,  but  each  you  try 
seems  better,  for  the  moment,  than 
the  rest. 

But  sport,  splendid  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  whole.  Better  than  all  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Glub,  its  atmosphere.  For  in- 
stance, children  first  is  a  maxim 
honored  faithfully  in  the  observance. 
They  are  welcomed,  provided  for, 
made  much  of;  and  the  best  of  all 
is,  they  are  not  in  the  way.  Which 
might  suggest  to  a  philosopher  the 
thought  that  children  only  become  a 
nuisance  when  we  do  not  welcome 
them  and  try  to  make  them  happy. 

The  spirit  of  the  Glub  is  shown, 
too,  in  the  celebrations  that  are  held 
to  mark  the  holiday  season.  One 
night  during  the  week  fifty  of  us  pile 
into  sleighs  and  ride  over  to  the  vil- 
lage church.  There  with  fifty  other 
of  the  villagers  we  don  long  Druid 
robes,  horned  helmets,  breastplates 
and  sheepskins  and,  armed  with 
spears  and  torches,  march  to  an  open 
space  beside  the  lake.  There,  while 
hundreds  of  other  villagers  and  Club 
folk  watch  from  above,  we  enact  a 
pageant  of  "The  First  Ghristmas 
Tree,"  after  Van  Dyke's  beautiful 
story.  It  is  a  striking  scene,  a  rever- 
ently acted  play.  We  stand  ankle  deep 
in  snow,  the  wind  blows  shrill  and 
drives  a  young  snow  storm  into  our 
faces.  But  we  do  not  care. 

Another  night  we  hunt  the  mistle- 
toe with  ancient  rites,  red  torches, 


quaint  costumes, 
ment.     It     is     a 
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mirth  and  merri- 
lark,  but  it  is 
more  than  that. 
No  one  who  has 
taken  part  in 
that  symbolic 
n.arch  thru  the 
winter  woods 
will  be  likely  to 
forget  the  story 
of  the  slaying 
of  Baldur  the 
Beautiful  by  the 
mistletoe  arrow 
sped  by  the  jealous  hate  of  Loki. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
make  the  Club  more  than  an  inn  and 
a  visit  to  Old  Winter  under  the 
Club's  fostering  direction  an  ex- 
perience to  be  repeated.  . 
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A  DEBATE 


LITERACY  TEST  FOR 
IMMIGRANTS 


RESOLVED:  That  immigration 
into  the  United  States  should  be 
further  restricted  by  a  literacy  test. 


THE  Lodge  literacy  bill  was  the  first 
attempt  to  restrict  immigration  on 
the  ground  of  illiteracy.  President 
Cleveland  vetoed  this  bill  in  1897  after 
it  had  been  passed  by  both  houses.  Bills 
providing  for  the  literacy  test  were 
vetoed  by  Presidents  Taft  and  Wilson 
in  1912  and  1915.  The  House  Immigra- 
tion Committee  has  just  reported  fav- 
orably on  the  Burnett  bill.  This  brief 
was  prepared  by  R.  S.  Fulton, 

AFFIRMATrV'E 

I.  Further    restriction    of    immigration    is 
desirable. 

A.  There  is  little  need  for  more  un- 
skilled labor. 

1.'  About  three  million  unemployed 
wage  earners  in  this  country  now. 

B.  Army  of  unemployed  wage  earners 
due  to  displacement  of  older  laborers  by 
newer  immigrants. 

C  Restriction  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  unskilled  laborers. 

1.  Americans  cannot  compete  with 
unskilled  immigrants,  (a)  Standard  of 
living  is  lower  for  immigrants.  (6)  Im- 
migrants are  willing  to  work  for  less. 
(1)  In  many  industries  they  have  low- 
ered wages.  (2)  In  some  industries  they 
have  prevented  wage  increase,  (c)  Im- 
migrants will  work  under  poorer  condi- 
tions. 

2.  Unskilled  immigrants  are  hostile  to 
labor  organizations. 

II.  Illiterate    immigrants   are   undesirable. 

A.  Industrially. 

1.  Ninety  per  cent  of  illiterate  immi- 
grants are  unskilled. 

2.  Their  ignorance  makes  them  detri- 
mental to  American  labor,  (a)  Willing 
to  reduce  wages.  (6)  Unable  to  compre- 
hend instructions,  they  cause  deteriora- 
tion of  working  conditions.  (1)  Mining 
inspectors  agree  that  employment  of  il- 
literate aliens  is  one  cause  of  increase  in 
mining  accidents. 

3.  Few  illiterate  immigrants  go  on 
farms. 

4.  Illiterate  immigrants  not  wanted 
on  farms,  (a)  Land  companies  strongly 
oppose  illiterate  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans. 

B.  Socially  undesirable. 

1.  They  tend  to  congest  the  city  slums. 
Forty  out  of  every  hundred  in  the  Balti- 
more slums  and  fifty-nine  out  of  every 
one  hundred  in  the  New  York  slums  are 
illiterate  foreigners. 

2.  They  cannot  understand  health  or- 
dinances and  sanitation. 

3.  They  furnish  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  foreign  born  criminal,  in.- 
sane,  and  pauper  class ;  eighteen  pei" 
cent  of  foreign  born  insane ;  thirty  per 
cent  of  foreign  born  paupers ;  forty  two 
per  cent  of  foreign  born  mui-derers. 

4.  Difficult  to  assimilate,  (a)  They 
come  without  any  permanent  interest  in 
our  country.  (&)  They  have  no  common 
language,  (c)  Mentally  unable  to  adopt 
our  customs,  (d)  Majority  of  illiterate 
immigrant  laborers  are  single  or  have 
left  their  wives  at  home. 

C.  Politically  undesirable. 

1.  About  forty  per  cent  return  home. 

2.  An  easy  prey  to  corruptionists. 

3.  They  come  to  America  without  po- 
litical experience. 

4.  They  are  slower  in  securing  accu- 
rate information  on  political  questions 
than  these  who  can  read. 

III.  The  literacy  test  is  the  most  feasible 
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method  of  dealing  with  the  immigration 
problem. 

A.  It  will  reduce  the  number  of  il- 
literates. 

1.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  present  immi- 
grants are  illiterate. 

2.  Admits  only  the  necessary  number. 
(a)  A  commission  could  fix  a  flexible 
test  to  be  raised  or  lowered  as  the  sup- 
ply of  needed  unskilled  labor  exceeds  or 
falls  below  the  demand. 

B.  Promotes  assimilation. 

1.  Lessens  the  diSiculty  of  providing 
a  common  language,  (o)  Literate  can 
more  easily  master  a  new  tongue. 

2.  Makes  adequate  distribution  of  the 
immigrant  less  difficult,  (o)  Education 
fosters  self-reliance. 

3.  Immigrant  who  attains  literacy  in 
order  to  enter  the  United  States  would 
probably  become  a  citizen. 

C  Admits  a  better  quality  of  immi- 
grants. 

1.  liiterates  have  more  good  qualities 
than   illiterates. 

2.  It  would  exclude  the  undesirable 
classes. 

3.  Struggle  for  an  education  would 
make  the  literate  a  better  American. 

4.  Mental    training   an    advantage. 
D.  A   simple   means   of   eiclusion. 

NEGATrVE 

I.  Fm-ther    restriction    of    immigration    is 
undesirable. 

A.  No  oversupply  of  unskilled  immi- 
grant labor. 

1.  Immigrant  labor  comes  in  response 
to  economic  demand. 

B.  Immigration  does  not  lower  wages 
and  cause  unemployment. 

1.  No  causal  relation.  The  Twelfth 
United  States  Census  Report  shows 
wages  relatively  higher  and  unemploy- 
ment less  prevalent  where  immigrants 
are  most  numerous,  (a)  In  such  Northern 
states  as  Indiana.  Kansas,  and  Missouri, 
where  the  foreigners  are  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  population,  there  are  from 
forty-seven  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  la- 
borers unemployed  at  some  time  during 
the  year,  {h)  Where  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  laborers  are  foreign  born,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
and  Connecticut,  there  are  but  forty  per 
cent  of  the  workers  unemployed,  (c) 
New  York,  Illinois  and  Massachusetts, 
having  a  large  immigrant  population, 
show  a  higher  scale  of  wages. 

2.  The  same  report  shows  that  in 
trades  where  immigrants  are  most  nu- 
merous wages  are  above  average  and  un- 
employment less. 

3.  Unemployment  due  to  deeper 
causes  than  immigration.  All  trades  suf- 
fer a  seasonal  shifting  in  activity. 

C.  Immigrant  is  a  producer. 

1.  An  economic  factor  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  living. 

II.  Illiterate    immigrants    not    undesirable. 

A.  No  causal,  relationship  between  il- 
literacy and  undesirability. 

1.  No  relation  between  illiteracy  and 
pauperism,  (a)  Our  laws  require  immi- 
grants to  have  sufficient  funds  to  main- 
tain themselves  until  a  position  is  ob- 
tained, (b)  Statistics  show  pauperism  no 
more  prevalent  among  illiterates. 

2.  No  I'elation  between  illiteracy  and 
crime,  (a)  Opinion  of  Immigration  Com- 
mission. (i)Comparative, statistics  show 
87  per  cent  of  criminals  in  jails  and  pen- 
itentiaries can  read  and  write. 

3.  No  relation  between  illiteracy  and 
insanity.  The  Immigration  Commission 
says  our  present  laws  adequate  to  ex- 
clude insane. 


4.  No  relationship  between  illiteracy 
and  strong  character,  healthy  body,  and 
honest  intention.  As  ex-President  Eliot 
says,  inability  to  read  is  due  to  lack  of 
opportunity. 

B.  Illiterate  immigrants  are  sturdy 
farming  class  of  Europe. 

1.  Literate  immigrants  come  from 
cities  of  southeastern  Europe. 

C.  Desirable  characteristics  as  preva- 
lent among  the  rural  classes  as  in  city. 

III.  Tiiteracy    test    not    the    most    feasible 
method  of  dealing  with   the  problem. 

A.  The  literacy  test  ignores  the  prob- 
lem still  unsolved. 

1.  Strikes  at  the  social  and  political 
phase  already  provided  for  by  laws. 

2.  Disregards  laboring  conditions,  (a) 
Demand  for  labor  fluctuates.  (6)  Class  of 
immigrants   desired   varies. 

B.  Literacy  not  a  test  of  immigrant's 
mental  qualities. 

1.  Illiteracy  represents  the  lack  of  ed- 
ucational facilities  and  bad  government. 

C.  Additional  industrial  legislation 
will  give  us  desirable  Americans. 

1.  Present  immigration  laws  provide 
for  social  and  political  status. 

2.  Present  restrictions  exclude  unde- 
sirable aliens. 

3.  Evils  of  immigration  due  to  indus- 
trial conditions,  (a)  An  oversupply  of 
laborers  in  a  particular  locality. 

D.  Literacy  test  will  not  solve  prob- 
lem of  congestion. 

.  1.  No  relation  between  congestion  and 
literacy. 

2.  Tends  to  increase  problem  of  con- 
gestion, (a)  The  literate  immigrant  pre- 
fers large  cities. 

E.  Not  practical  in  application. 

1.  Admits  foreigners  from  cities  and 
excludes  those  from  country. 
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THE  NEW  GENERATION 

How  to  Know  Your  Child  satisfies  un- 
usually well  the  exacting  conditions  of 
a  really  helpful  book  for  mothers. 
There  is  also  a  good  chapter  for  fathers. 
Miriam  Finn  Scott  applies  the  case 
method  to  child  training  and  shows 
concretely  how  the  best  of  the  so-called 
new  systems,  as  the  Montessori,  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  ordinary  family. 
The  entire  work  is  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Dewey,  whom  the  author  seems  to  have 
first  appreciated  fully  when  she  found 
the  Tolstoy  School  in  Moscow  exempli- 
fying the  principles  of  America's  lead- 
ing educator. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Berle's  The 
School  in  the  Home  brought  him  10,000 
letters,  many  from  as  far  away  as 
Siam,  Japan  and  Persia.  The  answer 
to  them  is  this  second  edition  and  a 
second  book,  Teacliing  in  the  Home. 
His  principles  of  "fertilization  of  the 
child  mind"  and  "negotiable  knowledge" 
are  needed  protests  against  the  under- 
estimates commonly  placed  upon  the 
ability  of  children  in  learning,  health 
and  happiness.  The  best  elements  of  the 
old,  aristocratic  education  are  restated 
for  use  in  the  modern,  complex  homes 
of  democracy.  There  is  an  evident  trace 
of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  author 
to  see  the  classic  in  the  making. 

The  editor  of  the  Childhood  and 
Youth  series  recommends  Backward 
Children  for  use  by  parent,  teacher, 
medical  inspector  or  clinician  as  a  bot- 
anist would  use  a  key  in  identifying 
and  classifying  flowers.  Dean  Holmes 
states  very  sensibly  that  "backward- 
ness is  not  wholly  or  always  bad 
and  that  it  needs  to  Ve  studied  in  each 
individual  case  to  determine  its  exact 
nature."  In  this  work  as  in  those  dis- 
cussed above  the  most  valuable  part  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  the  case  method. 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Grotuing 
Child,  by  Louis  A.  Fischer,  is  a  most 
valuable  "first  aid"  for  mothers  and 
nurses  in  diet,  emergencies,  accidents, 
development  of  the  body,  gymnastics, 
and  all  kinds  of  diseases.  Particularly 
good  are  the  diagnoses  of  nutrition  dif- 
ficulties and  the  instructions  concern- 
ing food  with  recipes  and  dietaries. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction and  actual  every-day  conduct, 
600  children  of  each  sex  were  carefully 
studied  for  a  period  of  five  years.  As  a 
result  in  Moral  Education  a  relation- 
ship is  shown  "scientifically"  between 
deportment  and  scholarship  and  be- 
tween deportment  and  religious  train- 
ing. An  idea  of  the  method  is  gained 
from  the  measurement  of  the  latter  in 
terms  of  church  membership  of  parents 
and  attendance  upon  Sunday  School, 
etc.,  of  the  children,  and  the  decision 
is  that  "the  school  is  doing  more  than 
its  part.  The  home  is  not  handling,  its 
problem  as  well  as  it  did  fifteen  years 
ago."    It    "no    longer    provides     moral 


FINDING   THE   RIGHT   BOOK 

The  Independent  is  often  asked 
for  information  as  to  books  on  •par- 
ticular topics.  Doubtless  many  of 
our  readers  have  needed  such  help 
at  times,  but  have  not  realized  our 
readiness  to  give  it.  We  are  glad  to 
respond  to  the  requests  of  sub- 
scribers for  advice  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  in  general,  and  we 
are  especially  interested  in  advis- 
ing reading  clubs  and  debating 
societies  where  to  look  for  mate- 
rial, whether  published  in  book 
form  or  in  periodicals.  Just  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  want,  and  don't 
demand  that  we  prepare  a  brief  to 
send  by  return  post,  or  ask  for  "all 
the  books  on  the  War"  or  "Some- 
thing on  art." 


training.  Parents  are  no  longer  assum- 
ing their  obligation,"  etc.,  etc. 

How  to  Know  Your  Child,  by  M.  F.  Scott. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown.  $1.25.  The  School  in 
the  Home  and  Teaching  in  the  Home,  by  A. 
A.  Berle.  Moffat,  Yard.  %\.2h  each.  Backward 
Children,  by  Arthur  Holmes.  Indianapolis : 
BobbH-Merrill.  $1.  The  Health  .  Care  oj  the 
Growing  Child,  by  L.  Fi.<5cher,  M.D.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  $1.2.5.  Moral  Education,  by  William 
T.  Whitney.  Boston  :  Leroy  Phillips. 

RECENT  WAR  BOOKS 

It  is  certainly  not  an  exaggeration  to 
pronounce  Mrs.  Wharton's  Fighting 
France  a  profoundly  impressive  and 
dramatic  picture  of  the  rebirth  of  a  na- 
tion. On  every  face  she  perceives  the  in- 


AID  FOR  DEBATERS 

How  to  organizp  a  d(>bating  society, 
how  to  prepare  a  debate,  where  to 
find  subjects,  briefs,  material,  the  an- 
swers to  all  these  questions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Debaters'  Mnniinl.  com- 
piled by  Edith  I\I.  Phelps. 

White   Plains,   N.   Y. :   Wilson.   $1. 

Siocialism.  compiled  by  E.  C  Rob- 
bins,  should  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  Wilson  Handbook  Series.  It  is 
designed  to  give  in  small  compass  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
different  branches  are  treated  sepa- 
rately and  there  is  a  full  bibliography. 
White   Plains,   N.   Y. :  Wilson.  $1. 

Another  issue  is  on  the  Prohihition 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  prepared  by 
liamar  T>.  Reman.  It  contains  full 
briefs,  many  articles  and  extracts 
from  articles,  and  a  bibliography,  deal- 
ing fairly  with  tliis  live  question. 

White   Plains,   N.   Y. :   Wilson.   $1. 

Tho  as  a  rule  we  do  not  notice 
pamphlets  in  our  book  dei)artment.  we 
must  call  the  attention  of  our  many 
debating  readers  to  the  very  handy 
and  sensible  Bulletin  No.  770  issued 
by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  15  cents. 

The  University  Debaters'  Annual 
reports  the  more  important  of  the  in- 
tercollegiate debates.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  these  were  on  the  increase 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Minimum  Wafe,  Single 
Tax  are  among  the  other  topics 
argued. 

White  Plains,   N.   Y. :   Wilson.   $1.80. 


vincible  flame  of  an  heroic  resolve,  be- 
neath each  calmly  steadfast  counte- 
nance the  determination  to  obliterate  all 
personality  in  the  united  purpose  of 
driving  an  invader  from  a  sacred  soil. 
At  times  she  strikes,  with  apparent  un- 
consciousness, a  note  which  rings  thru 
many  pages,  for  example,  when  she 
was  given  the  password  of  the  night 
at  Chalons — .Jena.  To  the  French  sol- 
dier that  touch  alone  should  make  her 
book  forever  memorable,  as  recalling 
in  the  hour  of  darkest  need  the  figure 
of  the  Great  Commander  who  led  the 
French   armies  to  victory. 

Mr.  Long's  Colours  of  War  follows 
by  way  of  contrast.  In  Berlin  the  su- 
preme conflict  brought  no  spiritual 
awakening.  The  long  anticipated  day 
dawned  swiftly  to  reveal  a  nervous  pa- 
triotism. The  people  sang,  but  Mr. 
Long  found  there  was  "no  sporting  war 
spirit."  A  glimpse  of  the  Emperor  de- 
livering a  public  appeal  suggests  Pi- 
late's distrest  vindication  of  himself. 
Mr.  Long  quotes  the  Emperor  as  say- 
ing: "They  have  thrust  a  sword  into  my 
hand."  It  is  as  if  he  were  performing 
a  symbolical  ablution  before  the  shed- 
ding of  innocent  blood.  He  gives  us 
graphic  Russian  war  scenes,  and  with 
clear  insight  analyzes  the  psychology 
of  the  Russian  military  spirit.  Tho 
the  Russian  will  fight  doggedly,  it  is 
with  little  enthusiasm.  Apparently 
within  him  is  something  which  does  not 
joy  in  indiscriminate  slaughter.  His 
thoughts  turn  backward  to  the  soil  he 
cherishes,  while  between  oflRcers  and 
men  there  exist  unique  fraternal  rela- 
tions. Mr.  Long's  impartial  reckoning  of 
the  strength  of  his  country's  enemy,  his 
plea  for  truth  and  emphatic  warning, 
set  his  book  apart  from  others  of  the 
kind  written  by  Englishmen. 

In  Kings,  Queens  and  Patvns,  Mrs. 
Rinehart  writes  in  a  chatty,  interesting 
way  of  her  "escape  from  England"  to 
France,  and  her  wanderings  thereafter 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  While  vividly  describing  the 
many  and  varied  places  visited,  and  re- 
counting exciting,  pathetic  and  tragic 
incidents,  she  also  gives  timely  advice 
to  those  moved  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
rescue  and  mercy.  In  this  latter  respect 
Mrs.  Rinehart  is  to  be  congratulated  in 
bringing  forth  from  bewildering  and 
often  hopeless  surroundings  a  clear 
view  to  strengthen  her  appeal. 

Personally  conducted  trips  of  war 
correspondents  begin  to  wear  a  curious 
resemblance  on  both  sides  of  the  fight- 
ing line.  Mr.  Powell,  however,  has  been 
able  to  see  a  great  deal  more  than  way- 
side glimpses  from  an  automobile  dash, 
and  the  peep  thru  a  leafy  spy  hole  upon 
an  enemy  nowhere  visible.  In  his  Mve 
la  France  the  chapter  on  the  Battle  of 
Champagne  is  most  powerful,  impres- 
sive and  frightful  writing  of  what  sci- 
entific warfare  has  achieved.  He  fears 
disbelief,  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's veracity  to   state  that  no  human 
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The  Picked  Army  of  the  Telephone 


The  whole  telephone-using  pub- 
lic is  interested  in  the  army  of 
telephone  employees — what  kind 
of  people  are  they,  how  are  they 
selected  and  trained,  how  are  they 
housed  and  equipped,  and  are  they 
w^ell  paid  and  loyal. 

Ten  billion  messages  a  year  are 
handled  by  the  organization  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  the  task  is  en- 
trusted to  an  army  of  1 60,000  loyal 
men  and  women. 

No  one  of  these  messages  can 
be  put  through  by  an  individual 
employee.  In  every  case  there  must 
be  the  complete  telephone  machine 
or  system  in  working  order,  with 
every  manager,  engineer,  clerk, 
operator,  lineman  and  installer  co- 
operating v.'ith  one  another  and 
with  the  public. 

The  Bell  System  has  attracted  the 
brightest,  most  capable  people  for 
each  branch  of  w^ork.    The  training 


IS  thorough    and    the  worker  must 
be  specially  fitted  for  his  position. 

Workrooms  are  healthful  and 
attractive,  every  possible  mechan- 
ical device  being  provided  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  speed  and  comfort. 

Good  wages,  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  prompt  recog- 
nition of  merit  are  the  rule  through- 
out the  Bell  System. 

An  ample  reserve  fund  is  set 
aside  for  pensions,  accident  and 
sick  benefits  and  insurance  for 
employees,  both  men  and  women. 
"Few  if  any  industries,"  reports  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  "present  so  much  or  such 
widely  distributed,  intelligent  care 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
women  workers  as  is  found  among 
the  telephone  companies." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Bell  telephone  service  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Decide  for 
yourself  if  this 
book  can   help 
you. 

Sent  for  your 

FREE 

examination. 


Dangerous  Indigestion 

Indigestion,  Constipation  and  the  more  serious  ills  to  which  they  lead  are  so 
common  and  cause  so  much  needless  pain  and  suffering  that  Dr.  John  Harvey 
Kellogg  has  written  a  book  telling  how  to  prevent  and  remedy  such  disorders. 
The  greatest  living  anthority  on  diet  and  digestion  here  gives  you  the  results  of 
his  forty  years'  experience  as  Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Craek  Sanitar- 
ium where  he  has  studied  and  treated  thousands  of  cases  of  indigestion 
resulting  ills.  "Colon  Hygiene"  is  a  book  of  facts — not  theo- 
es.  Do  you  want  to  renew  your  energy  and  stamina,  stop  suffering 
rom  headaches  and  backaches,  have  clear  eyes,  a  smooth,  ruddy 
skin,  and  feel  the  exhilaration  of  real  good  health  tingling  thru 
your  body?  If  so,  send  this  coupon  now  for  a  free  examina- 
his  splendid  book.  Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  live,  life 
-to  acquire  the  dominant  personality  that  comes  from 
health — to  become  suffused  with  the  joy  of  living. 
1  this,  and  more,  you  may  get  from  Dr.  Kellogg's 
ook  of  400  pages,  which  the  coupon  will  bring  to 
you.  This  free  examination  offer  is  limited,  so  send 
the  coupon  now  before  it  is  withdrawn. 

Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon 
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brain  could  conjure  forth  such  a  cata- 
clysm of  horror.  If  his  partisanship  for 
the  Allies  be  pronounced,  he  is  not 
thereby  deterred  from  a  frank  criticism 
of  the  British  military  organization. 
Ife  joins  with  the  French  officers  in  re- 
senting the  superior  attitude  of  their 
British  comrades,  asserts  this  is  "not 
a  sporting-  war,"  and  that  packs  of 
hounds  are  entirely  out  of  place.  But 
it  is  with  the  finger  of  an  otherwise  ad- 
miring friend  that  he  points  to  the  vul- 
nerable joints  in  British  armor.  Both 
from  a  military  and  civilian  estimate, 
Mr.  Powell's  book  should  hold  a  perma- 
nent place  in  this  "greatest  war"  lit- 
erature. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Kipling  wrote 
soldier  stories  which  gave  him  a  wide 
popularity.  It  is  with  much  the  same 
distinctively  Kiplingesque  attitude  he 
mingles  with  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  French  army.  His  little  volume, 
France  at  War,  therefore,  will  not  dis- 
appoint those  who  still  delight  in  his 
famous  soldier  models. 

Military  science  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Talbot's  Aeroplayies  and  Dirigibles  for 
a  well  written  and  comprehensively  in- 
forming book.  While  professional  in 
tone,  with  no  attempt  made  to  "play 
up"  unduly  exciting  incidents  in  the 
airman's  career,  such  parts  as  the 
struggle  of  Count  Zeppelin  for  success 
should  interest  every  reader. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell's  My  Adventures  as 
a  Spy,  one  confesses  to  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  a  spy  is  no  better  than  the 
term  seems  to  imply — a  despicable  fel- 
low who,  when  detected,  is  hardly  worth 
praise  or  regret.  General  Powell,  how- 
ever, not  only  defends  and  classifies  the 
spy,  but  gives  us  his  psychology.  The 
result  is  to  kindle  a  better  feeling  for 
the  villain — or  hero — of  devious  ways, 
ready  resource  and  ample  courage.  For 
one  who  is  tired  of  life.  General  Powell 
recommends  the  trade  of  a  spy  as  a 
bracing  occupation. 

Fighting  France,  by  Edith  Wharton.  Scribner. 
$1.  Colours  of  War,  by  R.  C.  Long.  Scribner. 
.lil.yO.  Kings,  Queens  and  Pawns,  by  Mary 
Roberts  Rinetiart.  Doran.  $1.50.  Vive  la  France, 
by  E.  Alexander  Powell.  Scribner.  $1.  France 
at  War,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Doubleday,  Page. 
50  cents.  Aeroplanes  and  Dirigibles,  by  F.  A. 
Talbot.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  $1.25.  My 
Adventures  as  a  Spy,  by  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell.    Philadelphia:   Lippincott.   $1. 

MODERN  HEROES  OF  FAITH 

That  the  world  is  still  rich  in  men  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  sacrifice  for  their 
faith,  and  so  extend  the  influence  of  their 
religion,  is  clearly  .shown  in  Dr.  .John  T. 
Faris'  The  Book  of  Faith  i»  God.  These 
short  chapters  recounting  e.ich  an  instance 
of  high  devotion  and  service  are  encourag- 
ing as  well  as  interesting. 

Doran.    $1. 

A  BOOK  FOR  A  RAINY  AFTERNOON 

Most  of  the  sonnets,  particularly  the 
three  called  Idolatry,  in  Brian  Hooker's 
I'octns.  have  true  originality  and  distinc- 
tion. The  songs  are  real  songs,  full  of  lilt 
and  music.  The  other  poems,  tho  not  par- 
ticularly new  in  matter  and  form,  have 
charm,  imagination,  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  an  idealism  all  too  rare  in  modern 
poetry. 

Yale  University  Press.   $1. 

COMEDY  FOR  THE  EYE 

A  good  example  of  the  play  to  be  seen 
rather  than  read,  is  Thompson  Buchanan's 
A  Woman's  Wai/,  produced  in  1900  by 
Grace  George  and  now  included  in  the 
Drama     League     Series.    Lacking    epigra- 
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matic  force  or  literary  polish  in  dialog,  its 
blunt,  slangy  speech,  so  characteristic  of 
American  life,  breaks  harshly  from  the 
page.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  English  high  comedy  and  Sir  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  that  has  yet  been  made  on 
tlie  American  stage. 

Doubleday,  Page.  75  cents. 

LIGHT   ON  THE  DARK  AGES 

Mcdierdl  Italy,  by  H.  B.  (Jotterill.  covers 
more  than  a  tiiousand  years  of  Italian  his- 
tory in  very  condensed  narrative.  The  book 
contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  ma- 
terial on  medieval  coins  and  mosaics  and 
the  development  of  architecture. 

Stokes.  $2.50. 

INDIANS  AND   REGULARS 

A  Bahy  of  the  Frontier  is  a  breathless 
story  of  the  plains  in  the  days  of  frontier 
army  posts,  roving  bands  of  Cheyenne's  and 
Sioux,  and  heroic  cavalry  squads  fighting 
against  fearful  odds.  This  is  a  familiar  field 
to  the  author,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  who 
narrates  a  well-unfolded  tale  with  genuine 
enthusiasm    and    realism. 

Revell.    $1.25. 

HEBREW   LEGEND   AND   HISTORY 

A  useful  volume  of  the  handy  Lake 
English  Classics  is  a  collection  of  Old  Tes- 
tament Narratires  edited  by  Charles  El- 
bert Rhodes.  Arranged  in  short  stories, 
without  chapter  or  verse,  the  book  will  be 
Interesting  to  those  who  already  know  their 
Bible  as  a  sacred  book,  as  well  as  to  those, 
and  the  college  examinations  say  they  are 
legion,  who  have  to  be  introduced  to  it 
along  with  Chaucer  and  Ben  Johnson. 

Scott,  Foresham.   40  cents. 

A   NEW    COTTNTERBLAST   TO   TOBACCO 

Bruce  I^Mnk  opens  his  essay  on  Tobacco 
by  declaring  it  a  physical  poison  and  closes 
by  denouncing  it  as  a  moral  evil.  Strictly 
si)eaking,  the  book  disqualifies  itself  from 
consideration  as  a  scientific  treatise  by  its 
admission  of  hearsay  evidence  and  exhibits 
of  dubious  evidential  value.  But  Prof. 
Fink,  after  all  is  said,  makes  out  a  strong 
case  concerning  the  effect  of  tobacco  on 
boys  and  college  men,  and  the  waste  of 
money  entailed  in  its  use. 

Abingdon    Press.    50    cents. 

TROUT  VS.  BULLS  AND  BEARS 

By  whimsical  tradition  the  real  interest 
of  the  oi-dinary  financier  is  not  his  office, 
but  his  cabin  in  the  woods.  Wall  l>!treet 
and  the  Wdds  is,  however,  an  autobiogra- 
phy which  realizes  this  conceit.  Anthony 
Weston  Dimock,  a  powerful  "operator"  in 
liis  younger  days,  is  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
ponents of  the  joy  of  Ciibin  life,  and  his 
book  will  be  intensely  intei-esting  both  to 
the  Wall  Street  men  of  today  .-ind  to  those 
who  care  more  for  fishing  than  for  finance. 

Outing  Co.  $3. 

LITTLE    MOHAMMEDANS 

Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer  is  nn  authority  on  life 
in  Moslem  lands.  The  photograi)hs  of  pi-etty, 
merry  children  illustrating  his  Children  of 
the  Moslem  World  are  a  startling  com- 
mentary on  the  text,  reminding  one  that 
these  might  be,  should  be  just  like  other 
children.  We  see  the  Mohammedan  at  his 
best  in  tlie  efforts  of  Young  Tui'ks.  in  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  the  Turkish  sol- 
dier. The  childi-en  of  Persia,  India,  Egyiit, 
Southern  Africa  are  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

Revell.    $2. 

KIPLING 

U.ncommon  and  charming  are  the  photo- 
graphs illustrating  Dr.  Arley  Munson's 
acco\int  of  Kipling's  India,  while  her  text 
is  warranted  to  send  one  back  to  the  old 
stories  even  tho  one  agree  with  the  ccui- 
clusions  of  ,Tohn  Palmer's  striking  critical 
study  Uudiiard  Ki/dinn.  in  the  Writer's  of 
the  Day  series.  As  he  i)uts  it.  the  critic  is 
"mainly  concerned  with  looking  for  the 
insi)ired  author  under  a  m.-iss  of  skilful 
journalism."  The  Simla  and  soldier  tales 
are  the  latter ;  the  stories  of  Kim,  Puck 
of  Pook's  Hill  and  the  Jungle  are  art. 

Kiph'nff's   [ndia,   by   Arley   Munson.   Doubleday, 

Page.  $1.50.  Rudyard  Kipling,  by  John  Palmer. 

Holt.  fiO  cents. 
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New  Imported 

Dress  Cottons,  Linens,  etc. 
Spring  and  Summer,  1916. 

We  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  although  the  Euro- 
pean War  has  greatly  cur- 
tailed the  production  of 
Foreign  Fabrics,  we  have 
been  able  to  assemble  a 
most  unusual  collection  of 
exclusive  Novelties,  em- 
bracing the  very  latest 
weaves  and  colorings. 

Special  attention  is  directed 
to  the  following  lines : 

Printed   Handkerchief   Linens 
and  Hand  kerchief  Linens  in  solid 
Transparent   Organdy    in    colors,   Skirting 
Corduroys,    Golfine,     "  Pi  k  ell  a,  "    Linen 
in    White    and     colors,     "English    Poplin, " 
French  Novelties  in  White  and  colors.     Woven  or  printed  Voiles, 
Marquisettes,  "Oriental  Crepes,  "  Silk  Mixed  Tissues. 

French  Dress  Linens  in  White  and  colors. 

White  and  Cream  Linens  in   Dress  and  Suiting  weights.     New- 
assortment  of  D.   &  J.  Anderson's  Scotch    Ginghams,  French 
Percales,   Madras  and   Oxford  Shirtings,    Silk 
and  Cotton  Mercerized  Fabrics  and  various  quali- 
ties   in     Silk     Shirtings    in     White,     Natural      and 
Novelty  colorings. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines   except 
bordered  materials,  mailed  upon  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  New  York       Reg.  Trade  Mark 


colors. 

Fabrics, 

Eponge 


Sffl 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

Tlie  lai-Rost  rrnl  estate  eoiieern  in  the  world  is 
plaiiiiiiiK  a  Natiiinal  advcrtisins  eaiiipais'i  to  ad- 
vert isc  tlu'ir  New  Vorlj  real  estate  as  tin-  best  in- 
vestment (ipportimity  in  tlie  eonntry.  We  eontrol 
$10,U(J0,U0()  i)f  pnipirty  en  snliways  pr<>je<>ted.  er 
now  in  operation,  niul  are  planning  to  take  on  a 
few  high-elass  salesmen.  Positively  no  appliea- 
tions  considered  from  men  who  cannot  maintain 
their  own  per.senal  expiMise  while  demonstrating 
their  aliility.  lint  to  such  as  are  aMe  to  fnltill  the 
reijuirrments.  a  lilier:il  contract  will  be  made  simi- 
lar to  the  one  under  whicli  onr  representatives 
are  maUinix  as  high  as  ,$25.00(1  a  year,  and  none 
under  .$;i.0(iO.  Every  assistance  Riven  to  men  capa- 
lile  of  makinc  good,  in  the  shape  of  a  lil)eral  indi- 
vidual advi>rtisin.!i  appropriation,  and  personal  help 
in  getting  started. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO., 
Dept.  \.  V.  A.  2iU    nUOADWAY,    NEW   YORK. 

The  Teaching  of 

ORAL  ENGLISH 

19  the  title  of  an  addre98  vliich  Fredt  ick  Honk  Law, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  delivered  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  before  the 
Englsh  Sectioki  of  Tiie  New  York  State  Teachers* 
Association.     This  hroidiure  is  free  to  English  Teachers. 

THE  INDEPENDENT.  119  XTest  40th  St..  New  York 


SANATORIUMS 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  ThavivR.  M.D.,  Ilallston  Spa,  N.  V..  neir  Sara;oi:a  Springs. 
Ketincd.  hoinelik<^,  well  equipped.  New  l^ih  hou&e,  swimmuis 
poul.     Eleciric  and  Nauheim  baths,     booklets. 


Sanf ord  Hall,  est.  1 84 1 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfort.ihle.    homelike    surround-ngs;    mod- 
em methods  of   treatment;   competent   n  itm - 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegcr 
gardens.      Food   the   best.      M'ritc  for   bci.k.^:. 

Simford  HaJl,  Flushing,  New  York 
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OLD  MEN  WHO  LOOK 
YOUNG 

DOCTORS  will  tell  you  that  the  secret  of 
this  hale  old  age  is  perfect  elimination. 
It  is  constipation  that  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  tragedies  of  premature  age  which 
the  pressure  of  modern  life  has  made  increas- 
ingly common. 

Because  of  the  evident  dangers  of  the  laxative 
habit,  specialists  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
following  the  lead  of  the  famous  English  sur- 
geon Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane,  have 
adopted  the  mineral  oil  treatment  -as  a  far  safer, 
saner,  and  more  scientific  means  of  encourag- 
ing normal  movements. 

Nujol  is  the  purest  form  of  white  mineral  oil.  It  is 
not  a  drug  nor  a  laxative,  but  acts  in  effect  as  a  mild 
internal  lubricant,  facilitating  the  processes  of  evacua- 
tion and  so  helping  to  restore  the  bowels  to  normal  tone. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trade- 
mark. If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  accept 
no  substitute.  We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States  on  re- 
ceipt of  75c — money  order  or  stamps. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation." 

Address  Department  12. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


A  PI' RE 

M  I  N  t.  R . 


rxi-i      lull 


-r  -in   m  .„  ,. 

(,:i,ii,i.ti>  (luRI 


A  PURE  WHITE 
Mg^ERALOn, 


tlOK      'i^-w  .k..^ 


REO.U.S.  PAT.^ 


rOFP. 


Approved  by 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  Bureau  of 
Foods.    Sanitation    and    Health. 


SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strm 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Shun  story  taught  by  Dr.  . 
Berg'Esenwein,  Ftlitor  l.ippincott'e  Dlasszine. 

250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THK  HO:iIE  COKRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  fsenwelQ  Dppt.  305,  SpriDgneld,  Kass. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

.TNG.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foun- 
dry, 550  W.  27th  St..  N.  Y.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet.     Free. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 


Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety-. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 


Always  in 
this  wrapper 


GRAPIIRUIICOHPAHY. 


PEBBLES 

Voice — "Is  this  the  Weather  Bureau? 
How  about  a  shower  tonight?" 

Prophet — "Don't  ask  me.  If  you  need  one, 
take  it," — Chaparral. 

"Put  your  car  up  for  the  winter?" 

"No.  I'd  like  to,  but  none  of  the  pawn- 
brokers are  willing  to  lend  me  any  money 
on  it." — New  York  World. 

Prosecutor  (to  talesman)  :  "Do  you  ob 
ject  to  capital   punishment?" 

Talesman  :  "Wal,  no.  Not  if  it  ain't  too 
severe." — Harpers. 

Willis — How  did  Christmas  go  off  at 
your  place? 

Gillis — As  usual.  Christmas  Eve  we 
wrapped  all  the  presents  we  gave  and 
Christmas  Day  we  rapped  all  the  presents 
we  received. — Life. 

Jim — What  is  Bill   doing  now? 

James — He's  a  post  impressionist. 

,Jim — You're  stringing  me. 

James — No ;  he's  got  a  job  with  the 
Western  Union  branding  numbers  on  the 
telegraph  ^oIqu. -^Dartmouth  Jack-o'-Lan- 
tern. 

There  is  a  little  railroad  down  in  south 
(Jeorgia  bearing  the  impressive  title  of 
"L.,  K.  &  W."  Just  what  the  initials  orig- 
inally stood  for  no  one  recalls,  and  the 
road  is  known  locally  as  the  "Look,  Kuss 
&  Wait"  and  the  "Lord  Knows  When."— 
Harpers. 

"All  Things  Come  to  He  Who  Waits— 
and  Hustles." — Oral  Hygiene. 

"Father  Arrests  Son  Whom,  He  Says, 
Looted  Home." — Bronx  Home  Netvs. 

Headline  writers,  too,  seem  to  have  a 
fear  of  losing  tlieir  amateur  standing. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

Curate :  "Mai  deah  children,  in  accord- 
ance with  Scriptural  behest,  Ai  want  you 
to  regard  me  as  the  shep-ard,  and  Ai  shall 
look  on  you  as  mai  sheep.  Of  course  you 
all  know  what  the  shep-ard  does  to  the 
sheep?" 

Dear  Kid :  "Yes,  please  sir,  'e  shears 
"em." — Sydney  Bulletin. 

The  Wells  family,  who  resided  in  an  in- 
terior city,  had  one  of  those  maids  of  the 
invariably  heavy  hand.  Not  long  ago  the 
town  experienced  a  slight  shock  of  earth- 
quake. Pictures  were  thrown  down,  furni- 
ture and  crockery  rattled  about.  During 
the  tumult  the  mistress  went  to  the  head 
of  the  basement  stairs  and  called  out  in  a 
patient,    forbearing   tone  : 

"Well,  Lizzie,  what  are  you  doing  now?" 
— Harpers. 

Two  Englishmen  crossing  from  Europe 
were  both  of  a  serious  and  conservative 
turn  of  mind.  Altho  they  shared  the  same 
statei-oom,  had  seats  at  the  same  table,  and 
sat  side  by  side  in  their  deck  chairs  they 
did  not  speak  to  each  other,  for  they  had 
not  b(  en  introduced. 

On  the  last  day,  however,  one  of  them 
decided  to  wave  conventionality. 

They  were  standing  side  by  side  on  the 
rail  and  he  ventured  an  introductory  re- 
mark : 

"(Join'  over?" 

"Yas,"  replied  the  other  Englishman,  "I 
rather  thought  I  would." — Everybody's. 

"Henry,"  a  Jersey  commuter's  wife  be- 
gan, thoughtfully,  "I've  been  thinking  a  lot 
about  you  lately." 

"What's  up?" 

"Since  we  moved  here  to  Jersey  and 
you've  gone  back  and  forth  every  day  to 
the  city  you  have  seen  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  children." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  helped," 
said  Henry.  "When  I  leave  in  the  morning 
they  are  not  up,  and  when  I  come  back 
in  the  evening  they're  in  bed." 

"Yes,"  said  the  wife,  "that  is  so,  btit 
you  might  at  least  send  them  a  souvenir 
"postcard  now  and  then." — New  York- 
Times. 
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Independent 
Opinions 


It  is  startling  to  open  an  envelope 
postmarked  "Oklahoma  City"  and  find 
in  it  an  old  and  faded  letter  dated 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  long  before 
Oklahoma  had  been  heard  of.  Mrs.  K. 
S.  Carlisle,  of  that  city,  had  been  look- 
ing over  some  old  letters  of  her  moth- 
er's and  found  one  which  she  thinks — 
as  do  we— will  interest  The  Independ- 
ent readers  of  today. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT 
Paymaster  Uenerars  Office 

Washington,  Dec.  23d,  1868. 

My  Dear  Sister :  r„,       r    ^ 

I  have  just  subscribed  for  The  Inde- 
endent,  one  of  the  finest  weekly  papers  in 
the  world,  devoted  to  Religion,  Politics, 
Literature  and  News,  and  have  made  you 
a  present  of  it  for  one  year  from  .January 
1st.  It  will  be  your  New  Year's  gift  from 
me.  It  is  published  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  postage  will  be  about  twenty  cents  a 
year,  payable  at  your  post  office  quarterly 
in  advance.  I  enclose  you  twenty-hve  cents 
to  pay  the  postage  on  it,  so  it  will  be  of 
no  expense  whatever  to  you.  Mary  takes 
The  Independent  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it. 

Last  night  I  attended  the  lecture  of 
"Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  (D.  R.  Locke,  Edi- 
tor "Toledo  Blade")  and  was  never  more 
amused  and  interested.  Nasby  is  one  of 
the  smartest  men  of  the  times.  The  enor- 
mous hall  was  packed  full.  General  Grant 
and  many  other  distinguished  persons  were 
present. 

Tell  Tully  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  him  hunting  deer  and  turkey 
and  prairie  chickens. 

Give  my  best  respects.  Write  to  us  soon. 
Your    brother, 

"Hendekson" 


In  our  editorial  of  November  29, 
"What  Are  You  Fighting  For?"  we 
urged  the  belligerents  to  put  into  con- 
crete terms  what  they  considered  neces- 
sary for  their  national  safety,  satisfac- 
tion and  honor.  Then  we  enumerated 
the  terms  of  peace  which  had  been  men- 
tioned in  discussions  of  the  question, 
such  as  indemnities,  reduction  of  the 
enemies'  armaments  and  territorial  ces- 
sions. The  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
thinks  we  laid  too  much  stress  on  the 
territorial  side  of  it: 

No  doubt  the  phrase  so  current  in  the 
discussions  of  diplomats  of  southern  Eu- 
rope— "the  realization  of  our  national  as- 
pirations"— refers  usually  to  territorial  ex- 
pansion. No  doubt  territorial  changes  will 
come  about  as  result  of  the  conflict,  but 
after  all  these  will  be  in  the  nature  of  by- 
products of  the  sacrifices.  Germany  indeed 
sought  more  space  as  a  necessity  in  view 
of  her  increasing  population.  England  in- 
deed laid  her  hand  on  certain  undefend- 
able outlying  German  territory.  France 
fought  to  protect  her  own  borders,  else  for 
her  there  would  be  scarcely  ground  for  a 
fight  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  to  suppose 
that  this  superb  demonstration  of  human 
emotions  is  caused  by  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  any  citizen  of  Europe  for  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory in  Africa  or  Asia,  not  as  his  own 
but  as  a  national  possession,  is  to  view  the 
struggle  as  a  business  affair  carried  out 
for  the  realization  of  values  too  vague  to 
believe  in. 

The  real  motives  of  the  war  are  certain 


Stop  Elating  Poisonous 
Food  Combinations! 

Noted  Scientist  Shows  How  Certain  Combinations  of  Good  Foods 
Are  Responsible  for  Over  90fc  of  All  Sickness,  While  Others 
Produce  Sparkling  Health   and  Greatly    Increased  Efficiency 

Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Christian  was  at  death's  door. 
For  years  he  had  suffered  the  agonies  of  acute  stomach  and 
intestinal  trouhle.  Hh  doctors — among  them  the  most  noted 
speciahsts  in  the  country — gave  him  up  to  die.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  a  doctor,  but  got  no  relief  from  his  brother  physicians,  so  as  a 
last  resort  he  commenced  to  study  the  food  question  in  its  relation  to  the 
human  system,  and  as  a  result  of  what  he  learned  he  succeeded  in  literally 
eating  his  way  back  to  perfect  health  without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any 
kind — and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

Today  Eugene  Christian  is  a  man  55  years  young.  He  has  more 
stamina,  vitality  and  physical  endurance  than  most  youngsters  in  their 
'teens.      He  literally  radiates  mental  energy  and  physical  power. 


23,000  People  Benefited 


So  remarkable  was  his  recov- 
ery that  Christian  knew  he  had 
discovered  a  great  truth  which, 
fully  developed,  would  result  in 
a  new  science — the  Science  of 
Correct  Eating. 

Without  special  foods,  drugs 
or  medicines,  he  has  up  to  this 
time  successfully  treated  over 
23,000  people  for  almost  every 
kind  of  non-organic  ailment 
known  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  physical  energy  and 
mental  power  of  as  many  more 
who  were  not  suffering  from 
specific  troubles. 

After  his  twenty  years  of 
study  and  practice  Eugene 
Christian  has  come  to  the  def- 


inite conclusion  that  90%  of  all 
sickness  is  due  to  wrong  eat- 
ing. He  says  we  are  poisoning 
ourselves  through  our  ignor- 
ance of  food  values.  Many  good 
foods  when  eaten  in  combina- 
tion with  other  good  foods 
form  a  chemical  reaction  in  the 
digestive  tract  and  are  convert- 
ed into  the  most  dangerous 
poisons,  from  w'hence  come 
most  ills.  Many  scientists  have 
long  recognized  this,  but  until 
now  all  their  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  removing  the 
poisons  after  they  had  formed, 
while  Christian  removed  the 
cause  by  preventing  the  poisons 
from  forming. 


Little  Lessons  in  Correct  Eating 

-'4  Pockct-Size  Booklets  in  Leatherette  Container 
Send  No  Money— Only  $3.00  if  You  Keep  Them 


Christian's  Course  of  24  lessons  is 
written  expressly  for  the  layman  in 
easy-to-understand  language.  It  does 
not,  however,  merely  tell  you  wtty 
you  should  practice  correct  eating 
and  what  the  results  will  be.  It 
gives  actual  menus,  curative  as  well 
as  corrective,  covering  every  condi- 
tion of  health  and  sickness  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  and  covering  all 
occupations,  climates  and  seasons. 
To  follow  these  menus  you  do  not 
have  to  upset  your  table — nor  eat 
things  you  don't  enjoy — in  fact  you 
will  enjoy  your  meals  as  you  never 
have  before. 

Vigorous  HeaJth — 
Increased  Elfficiency 

It  has  been  the  almost  invariable 
experience  of  those  who  follow 
Christian's  simple  suggestions  that 
thev  enjoy  a  new  type  of  health — a 
health  so  perfect  that  it  can  only  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  super-health. 
Christian's  ideal  of  health  is  to  be 
literally  cliamping  at  the  bit  with 
vital  physical  energy  and  mental 
power  —  not  once  in  a  while  —  but 
every  moment  of  the  day  and  every 
dav  of  the  year  from  youth  to  de- 
ferred old  age — and  that  is  what  he 
gives  vou  tlirougli  these  little  les- 
sons. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
increased  personal  efficiency  tliat  ihjs 
will  develop.  The  better  you  feel,  the 
better  work  you  can  do.  And  greater 
material  prosperity  naturally  follows. 


No  Money  in  Advance 

The  price  of  the  Christian  Course 
of  J4  lessons  —  containing  rules, 
metliods  and  actual  men\is  whicli 
are  literally  priceless — is  only  $.'i.oo. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  the  course 
without  deposit  for  five  days'  free 
inspection.  Merely  mail  the  coupon 
or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  mailed  you  at  once, 
all  charges  prepaid.  Then  if  you 
decide  to  keep  the  course,  you  can 
send  the  money.  If  not,  mail  the 
books  back  to  us;  no  obligation  will 
have  been  incurred. 
If  tlie  more  than  300 
pages  contained  in 
Christian's  Course 
yield  but  one  single 
suggestion  that  will 
bring  you  greater 
health,  you  will  get 
many  times  the  cost 
of  the  course  back  in 
personal  benefit  —  yet 
hundreds  write  us  that 
they  find  vital  help  ni 
every  page.  Tear  out 
and  mail  the  coupon 
nj7t\  before  you  for- 
get, as  this  announce- 
ment may  not  appear 
here  again. 


Correclive  Eating  Society ,Ioc. 
42Haaler  Ave.,  Majwood.  NJ., 


Do  You  Know 

How  poor  food  robs  you  of 
mental  efficiency? 

What  foods  cause  nenrous- 
nessT 

\\'hat  causes  constipation 
and  how  to  avoid  it? 

What        produces        acid 

stomach? 
AN'hat  is  one  jrreat  cause  of 

rhcuuialism,    eout,  lum* 

bago? 

What  makes  your  hvcr 
complain  7 

How  much  starch  does 
your  system  require? 

What  happens  when  you 
overeat  ? 

What  should  be  eaten  to 
geiher  for  digestive  har- 
mony? 

How  to  keep  wami  in  win- 
ter  and  cool  in  summer? 

How  foods  establish  health 
by  removing  causes  of 
disease? 

^\  hat  to  eal  and  omit  for 
ail  stuoLich  and  intestinal 
disordeis? 

How  many  different  things 
should  you  eat  at  each 
m;al? 

What  combinations  of  focxl 
are  not  foods  imlfioisatt!.^ 

How  should  vegetables  \x 
eaten  ? 

What  causes  fermentation  ? 

Why    the  appetite  cannct 

f>e  trusted  as  a  guide  to 

what  to  eat? 

Why  some  foods  actually 
explode  in  your  stomach  ? 

What  foods  build  fat? 

W'hcn  is  water  beneficial ; 
when  is  it  injurious? 

These   are   only  a 
few  of   the  many 
Health   Building' 
Questions  an- 
swered. 

Send 
me  Uie 
•'Christian 
Course    in 
Sdent:  tic  Hat- 
ing." I  will  either 
remail  it  within  five 
da>-sorsendyou  f3. 00. 


Name. 


Address... 


M.iil  •c.  Correctfve  EaUn?  Socfety,  Inc. 
42  Hunter  Ave.,  Maj-wood,  N.  J. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

has  been  dead  these  three  hundred  years, 
but  this  year  of  nineteen  hundred  sixteen  bears 
^witness  in  many  ways  to  the  persistefice  of 
his  personality.  Of  the  manifold  tributes  to 
his  memory  none  is  more  fitting,  none 
more  important  than  the  publication  of  the 
NEW  HUDSON  SHAKESPEARE. 

It  is  an  edition  for  the  appreciative  reader. 
The  scholarly  revision  of  the  text,  the  brilliant 
introductions  of  Dr.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  the 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  text  page,  adequate  but 
not  officious,  the  handsome  type  and  the  beautiful 
binding  all  appeal  to  the  reader  who  appreciates 
the  best.  The  price,  thirty  cents  per  volume,  is 
the  lowest  at  which  books  of  such  distinction 
have  ever  been  published. 

An  illustrated  booklet  with  stamped  gold 
cover  containing  a  reproduction  of  the  Droeshout 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
teachers,  students,  and  other  readers  of  The 
Independent  on  application  to  our  nearest  office. 

G INN  AND  COMPANY 

Boston         New  York         Chicago         London         Atlanta 
Dallas         Columbus         San  Francisco 


■lit 


SHAKESPEARE'S  PORTRAIT 

In  this  year  when  everybody  is  reading  and  talking  about 
Shakespeare  you  will  no  doubt  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  at  nominal  cost  the  excellent  reproduction  of  Leopold 
Flameng's  etching  of  the  famous  Chandos  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare. We  have  printed  a  limited  number  on  heavy  coated  paper. 
While  the  supply  lasts  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  copy  securely  wrapped  in  a  tube  in  such  con- 
dition that  it  will  be  suitable  for  framing.  Just  send  six  two- 
cent  stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


i    Shakespeare  Contest  Dept. 


119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


imponderables,  making  for  power  and  se- 
curity. Has  Mr.  Asquith  not  exprest  the 
sentiment  of  the  British  people?  Do  they 
not  know  what  they  are  fighting  for?  Ger- 
many just  now  has  a  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors, but  there  are  many  who  do  not  ad- 
vocate the  retention  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories. In  her  own  way  she  desires  to 
crush  the  militarism  of  France  and  Russia 
and  the  sea  power  of  England.  Dimly  the 
war  seems  to  be  resolving  into  a  struggle 
for  and  against  certain  lingering  traces  of 
mediaevalism  and  an  assertion  of  princi- 
ples of  societal  independence. 

Edward  M.  Weyer 
Washington,  Pennsylvania 


Why  is  it  that  the  latest  super-dread- 
naught  of  the  United  States,  the  "Nevada," 
is  able  to  make  only  some  twenty  knots 
per  hour,  when  the  latest  that  Great  Bri- 
tain is  building,  the  "Queen  Mary,"  is  re- 
quired  to   make  34.4  knots   per   hour? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  two  naval  en- 
gagements in  this  war,  thus  far,  have 
demonstrated  two  things  regarding  suc- 
cess :  first,  that  it  depends  on  speed,  and, 
second,   gun  carrying  power. 

If,  then,  this  is  true,  how  can  the  United 
States  be  satisfied  to  meet  these  require- 
ments with  only  a  twenty-knot  speed,  at 
least  twelve  knots  per  hour  below  the  re- 
quirements of  other  nations? 

E.  C.  VOSB 

Concord,    Neto   Hampshire 

(1)  When  the  "Nevada"  was  author- 
ized, twenty-one  knots  per  hour  was  the 
standard  speed  for  battleships,  and  the- 
oretically is  so  yet,  but  England  has 
built  and  is  building  battleships  of 
much  higher  speed — the  not  thirty-four 
knots  as  our  correspondent  suggests. 
That  speed  is  only  proposed  for  battle- 
cruisers.  Probably  our  battleships  Nos. 
43  and  44,  not  yet  named,  will  be  given 
much  higher  speed  than  that  of  the 
"Nevada." 

(2)  Every  naval  engagement  de- 
pends on  speed  and  gun  power. 

(3)  The  United  States  is  not  satis- 
fied with  twenty  knots  speed. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  again  from  an 
old  correspondent,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  P.  B. 
Publico,  who  used  to  write  a  great  deal 
for  the  papers,  but  has  not  appeared 
often  in  print  in  recent  years : 

Why  all  this  fuss  with  Austria  and 
Germany  over  their  submarine  warfare? 
Why  not  apply  the  same  principles  fol- 
lowed here  at  home  and  let  the  various 
governments  take  out  a  license  and  pay  a 
certain  sum  into  the  treasury  in  consider- 
ation of  which  we  will  shut  our  eyes  and 
ears  and  lips  and  permit  them  to  do  any- 
thing they  like  with  our  men  and  women 
and  children.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
here  and  in  every  town  where  saloons  are 
licensed.  Certainly  the  number  killed  every 
day  by  these  destructive  forces  which  we 
legalize  is  immensely  greater  than  will  be 
killed  by  submarines  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  Such  a  solution  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  State  Department 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  would  be  altogether  in  har- 
mony with  our  policy  in  home  affairs. 

Pro  Bono  Publigo 


From  General  Anderson  we  receive 
the  following  courteous  criticism  of  our 
attitude  on  military  training  in  the 
schools : 

I  regret  to  find  that  you  disapprove  of 
military  training  in  High  Schools.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  method  of  training  is 
not  in  the  line  of  vocational  instruction. 
It  is  not  supposed  by  its  advocates  that 
the  boys  who  are  "iven  this  training  should 
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Jjeoome  soldiers  or  officers  of  the  army. 
Tlio  object  sought  is  not  a  preparation  for 
offensive  war  or  conquest,  wliich  nobody 
favors,  as  far  as  I  know;  but  for  defensive 
war  or  security  if  unfortunately  war  should 
be  forced  upon  us.  It  is  only  favored  as  the 
best  and  least  expensive  method  of  elemen- 
tary  military   instruction. 

It  is  opposed,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from 
a  sentimental  i)re.judice  against  what  is 
termed  militarism.  Military  organization  is 
not  an  ism,  like  despotism,  socialism,  or 
any  form  of  autocracy.  It  is  only  a  method 
— a  means  to  an  end.  It  may  be  perverted 
to  a  bad  end,  but  it  is  as  often  used  against 
a  bad  ism.  Has  there  ever  been  or  can 
there  ever  be  a  dangerous  militarism  in  this 
country?  Who  has  ever  proposed  it  or  used 
it?  It  cannot  exist  without  appropriation 
and  that,  of  course,  is  under  civil  control. 
The  Presidents  of  the  country  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  are  always  civilians. 

T.  M.  Anderson 

Vancouver,  Washinf/ton 


In  an  editorial  of  January  24  on  the 
initiative  shown  by  Germany  in 
methods  of  warfare  we  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  failure  of  the  French 
and  English  to  make  first  use  of  novel 
weapons  like  streams  of  fire  and 
asphyxiating  gases  was  due  to  moral 
scruples.  This  strikes  fire  as  follows: 

Moral  Scruples?  of  Enr/land!  What 
about  her  moral  scruples  of  186.*5?  It  has 
been  shown  tluit  England  in  her  yearning 
to  .see  the  Union  destroyed  violated  every 
honorable  obligation  to  our  country.  She 
knew  that  the  cruisers  "Alabama,"  "Shen- 
andoah" and  "Florida,"  built  in  her  ship- 
yards, went  to  sea  and  inflicted  great  injury 
on  '-ur  commerce,  and  when  she  saw  no 
i.tlier  way  out  of  the  trouble  she  settled  the 
"Alabama"  claims  as  they  were  called  by 
l)aying  $ir),.^(K),000  to  be  distributed  among 
our  citizens  whose  ships  and  property  had 
been  destroyed.  But  we  need  not  go  back  to 
inm.  What  about  her  Moral  Hcruplcsf 
when  the  British  made  seizure  of  the 
American  ship  "Wilhelmina,"  carrying  a 
cargo  of  wheat  to  Germany.  Here  she  vio- 
lated Intel-national  law  for  the  sake  of 
producing  famine,  not  to  the  German  sol- 
<lier,  but  to  his  wife  and  children.  And 
what  about  her  Moral  Scruples?  when  she 
made  u.se  of  the  American  Hag  to  i)rotect 
her  ships  against  submarines?  Old  Etig- 
land  may  be  a  great  country,  but  in  our 
estimation  she  does  some  very  small 
things. 

Adam  Hirn 

Spenceville,  Ohio 


A  Catholic  priest  writes  in  approval 
of  the  plan  of  the  Audubon  Society  to 
convert  all  of  the  cemeteries  of  the 
country  into  sanctuaries  for  birds. 

What  a  move  for  the  better  if  birds 
were  allowed  to  roam  unmolested  am(Uig 
the  harmless  dead.  Visitors  to  the  grave- 
yard would  be  cheered  by  their  singing, 
their  chirping  would  replace  the  voices 
now  stilled  of  those  under  the  sod.  May 
the  press  do  its  utmost  to  make  this  new 
move  a  reality.  If  New  York  succeeds  in 
hiunanizing  bird  killers,  other  cities  will 
attempt  to  do  the  same.  Honor  to  New 
York  for  its  proposed  protection  of  God's 
.songsters.  Raymond  Veunimont 

Denton,  Texas 


When  you  think  as  I  think,  then  you 
think  wisely.  When  you  think  the  Presi- 
dent should  appoint  a  i)rofessioiial  post 
office  man,  not  a  profession"al  politician,  to 
manage  the  New  York  post  office,  then  you 
think  a."  I  think.  When  enough  of  us  think 
wisely,  then  politicians  will  not  choose 
Presidents.  Then  Presidents  will  not  choose 
iwliticians.  WiLLi.s  BuooKS 

Brooklyn 

V/hen  all  our  correspondents  write 
letters  as  succinct  as  this,  then  more 
of  them  will  get  published. 


2&i 
pages,  four 
color  and  four 
rhiotone  plates,  besides  numberless 
photographic  triie-to-life  reproduc- 
tions. It  lists  all  the  standard  var- 
ieties of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  the  season's  nov- 
elties. 

Tlie  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias, 
and  Dreer's  Improved  Hardy  Peren- 
nials are  given  special  prominence. 

Sent  free  to  any  one  tnentioninp 
this  maqazine. 


Orecr's  Orchid-FIowcrcd  Sweet  Pca^  — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  lilo  'oms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors,  10  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per 
K  pound.  Garden  Boole  free  »jtl.  each 
o-.1^r. 


HENRyA.DREER 


714-716  CHESTNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


muiiiiiiiuijijiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


SOaBox 


DURO  SHIRTS 
wear  like  iron 

SPfciniiziug  on  this  '  r  >-  ?-  -■ 
possible  this  offfr  cf  3  DLKO 
Shirts  sent  postpaid  o*t  receipt 
oj"  $2.  Handsotne  silk  tie  in- 
r^  ^  eluded  J'ov  nntne  and  address  of  5 
(|infn[  friends,   hfoney  back  if  not  pleased. 


MONEY  BACK 


The  bij;?cst  selling  and  most  £am- 
oiis  box  oi  shirts  in  the  AVorld.  Ad- 
venisi'd  in  50  leading  mag-Tzincs. 
Guaranteed  not  to  shri}ik,/ade,  or 
rip  in  six  months'  wear,  or  new  shins  free.  Made  oi  white 
perc.i  e  w  iih  mat  strpes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  One  of 
each  color  of  same  size.  Coat  Slvle,  cuffs  aTtached,  laundered 
and  fashionable.  S"zesl4tol7.  Sleeve  33.  Tie  is  stvhsh  wide- 
e-id  lour-in  hand  of  navy  blue  silk  poplin.  A  good  box  for 
the  nionev  and  well  wor.h  a  tr  al.  Order  tu-day.  Hiiihesibank 
references.  C;ilaIoff  of  Shirts  of  all  kinds,  Neckwe.ir,  Hos- 
i'^TV,  Handker  In'efs,  Underwear,  Paj  nias  and  Night  h-rts. 
Room  119,  Goodell  &  Company.  158  £.  34tb  St.,  New  York 
The  largest  mail  order  shtrt  hoitse  in  the  Wot  id 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION' 

Is  a  100-pace  illuslr.ited  hand-book;  it's  FREE.      Cookery,  diet. 
he.ilth,   children;  hoine-stiidy   Domestic   Science  courses.       For 

home  m.ikiii^  and  veil-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St,  Giicago,  Dl- 
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FOR    THE     SHAKSRERE     XERCEIMXEIMARY 

FIFTY  SHAKSPERE  SONGS 

Edited  by  CHARLES  VINCENT,  Mus.  Doc. 

ISSUED  IN  TWO  EDITIONS,  FOR  HIGH  VOICE,  FOR  LOW  VOICE 

The  editor  has  arranged  tlie  material  selected  iti  a  logical  and  interesting  manner, 
dividing  it   into    four   parts,   as  follows: 

Part    I. — Songs   mentioned    by    Sliakspere  in   his  plays. 

Part    II. — Songs   possibly   sung   in   the  original   performances. 

Part  III. — Settings  composed  since  Shakspere's  time  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Part  IV. — Recent  settings. 

The  examples  chosen  will  be  found  not  only  historically  interesting  and  illustrative  of 
tlie  various  periods,  but  gems  of  song  composition  as  well — songs  which  may  be  sung  with 
ileliglit. 

The  prefatory  and  descriptive  matter  is  full  and  complete,  embracing  a  review  of 
Shakspere's  England,  musically  considered  and  a  separate  descriptive  and  historical  note  to 
each   song  in  the  volume.     A   fine  portrait  of  the  poet   serves  as   frontispiece. 

Note. — The  Musicians  Library  is  a  series  of  75  matchless  volumes  containing  the  master- 
pieces of  Song  and  Piano  Music,  edited  with  authority,  and  engraved,  printed  and  bound 
with  surpassing  excellence. 

BoDod  in  paper,  cloth  back,  each.  $1.50   postpaid:  in  fall  cloth,  tilt,  each,  S2.50.  postpaid 


Booklets    giving    Portraits    of    Editor,   Tables    of    Contents    ond    particulars    about    the     jj: 

Easy  Payment  Plan  sent  free  on   request.  :j: 

Send  for  free   booklet.   SHAy.SPERE'S  POEMS  WITH  MUSICAL  SETTIXCS  ::: 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,      Dept.  G,      BOSTON  | 
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LITTLE        TRAVELS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  husiness ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
tlie  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


all 
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SbeOiEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,    N.  Y.,   ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm  E.  Leiflngwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE      YEAR 


A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 
THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Highly  Radioactive   Mineral  Springs 

Private  Park.     Miles  of  accurately  graded   walks  for  Oertel  bill  climbing.     Five  Minutes'  Walk 
from    Watkins    Glen.      Sporty    Golf    Course.       Tobogganing,   Skating,   Music,   Dancing.    . 
rr«fJU     ¥J    A   T'lIC     are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are  complete  in  all  appoint- 
1  llIL    Dt\  i  00    mems  to!  Hydrotherapy ,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

A  Natural  Brine-THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE  IN  AMERICA— for  the  Nanheim  Baths. 
Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimination. 

WINTER     CONDITrONS     FOR     TAKING     THE      "cURE"     OR     FOR 
REST      AND      RECUPERATION      ARE       ESPECIALLY       DESIRABLE. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Retorts  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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'FLORIDA  BY  SEA' 


JACKSONVILLE 


Best 
Service  to 

One  Way 
S27.00       - 
S24.40 
S22.40 
$20.00 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth.     Fine  steamers.     Best 
service.     Automobiles  earned.     Wireless. 

Send  Jor  particulars' 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
W.  P.  Turner,  G.  P.A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOSTON     -       -       - 
NEW  YORK    - 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


Bound  Trip 

S45.00 

$43.30 

S39.00 

-       S35.00 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 
That    belated   vacation, — take   it   among    the 
hills  and   streams  of   Pocono   Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  8oo-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  comfort 
without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis  and  garage; 
no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Tripi 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Fall  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE.24StateSt..N.Y. 


TROPICAL  CRUISES 


$185  to  $390 


Under  the  American  Flag 
Best  and  Most  Varied  Itineraries 
Including  West  Indies,  Panama  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca.    By  IJnited  Fruit  Co.'s  "Great  White  Fleet." 
Leave  during  February  and  March,     Fares,  including 
all  expenses,  excursions 
on  shore,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA.   Until  April. 
FLORIDA.  February  and  March. 
JAPAN-CHINA,  etc.,  March  2  and  25. 
Send  for  Program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,   Philadelphia,    Chicago,    Los    Angeles,    San 
Francisco   Montreal,  Toronto. 


EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD     EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INDEPENDENT     EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 

202.  Mr.  A.  F.  S.,  Wisconsin.  "I  wish  infor- 
mation as  to  your  Efficiency  Course  from  a 
teaching  point  of  view.  My  thought  is  to  take  up 
this  subject  in  big  corporation  departments.  I 
realize  what  a  necessity  it  is  getting  to  be,  and 
wish  to  get  into  the  field  as  soon  as  possible. 
Any  information  you  may  extend  will  be  a  great 
help   to    me." 

You  (doubtless  refer  to  the  new  book 
"Efficient  Living,"  prepared  with  a  special 
view  to  the  teaching  aims  and  values.  We 
are  in  receipt  of  letters  from  numbers  of 
high  school  teachers  and  college  professors, 
declaring  that  "Efficient  Living"  has  been 
used  with  marked  results  in  class  work 
and  for  individual  students.  Procure  the 
book  from  The  Independent,  and  study  its 
possibilities  for  use  in  corporation  depart- 
ments. We  suggest  that  you  learn  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York ;  also  of 
the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  Irving  place,  New  York. 


203.  Miss  D.  N.,  New  York.  "I  am  sixteen  years 
old,  and  a  high  school  senior.  I  would  like  to 
go  to  a  school  where  1  could  get  a  practical 
training  and  earn  some  money  right  along  with 
the  regular  work.  I  am  not  very  strong,  but 
would  like  to  take  up  Domestic  Science  or  a 
Business   Course." 

Your  ambition  is  fine — would  that  every 
girl  had  it,  and  every  girl's  parents  for 
her."  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York,  teach  domestic 
science.  If  you  are  capable  in  stenography, 
you  should  find  a  market  for  your  spare 
time  as  a  visiting  secretary  in  a  large  col- 
lege town,  among  the  professors,  students 
and  business  men.  Buy  a  good  book  on 
business  letter-writing  (several  are  adver- 
tised in  System  Magazine),  and  start  now 
to  become  an  expert  correspondent.  The 
American  Schools  Association,  Times 
Building,  New  York,  will  furnish  particu- 
lars of  colleges  where  learning  and  earnings 
go  together.  Also  apply  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  every  school  that  seems  de- 
sirable, and  submit  your  needs  and  am- 
bitions, with  a  list  of  your  qualifications. 


204.  An  Efficiency  Student,  New  York  City. 
"Where  are  lectures  given  in  or  about  the  city 
on  the  question  of  Efficiency?  Are  the  lectures 
at  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited  by  strangers, 
or  is  it  necessary  to  be  a  member?" 

The  Secretary  of  the  Efficiency  Society. 
No.  41  Park  Row,  could  probably  answer 
your  first  query  to  your  satisfaction.  The 
lectures  and  classes  regularly  held  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  for  local  students  of  the 
special  course  there  given,  tho  not  neces- 
sarily for  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Write  to  George  F.  Barber,  c/o  Educa- 
tional Department,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C  A., 
318  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York, 
and  obtain  full  particulars. 


205.  Miss  B.  F.,  New  York.  "At  seventeen  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  school  because  of  ill  health. 
Now,  at  twenty-one,  a  certain  handicap  makes 
it  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  college,  or  even 
to  leave  my  home  to  take  up  any  occupation.  I 
dread  inactivity,  but  can  foresee  no  better  fu- 
ture. As  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  obstruction 
can  ever  be  removed,  how  can  I  become  self- 
supporting  at  home,  and  how  prepare  for  this?" 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  obstruc- 
tion can  never  be  removed.  Your  case  is 
one  in  ten  thousand  if,  at  your  age.  you 
should  be  incapacitated  for  life.  You  might 
be  cheered  by  the  work  of  the  Shut-in  So- 
ciety, 62  East  Thirty-fourth  Street.  New 
York.  You  could  learn  to  knit  or  embroid- 
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or,  make  fino  fandy  or  home-cooked  dishes, 
•or  take  uj)  designing  or  decorating.  See  an- 
nouiiceinents  of  Woman's  Business  liureau, 
:M  Kast  Twenty-eighth  Street ;  Woman's 
(Juiki,  200  West  Fifty-second  Street; 
Woman's  Work  Magazine,  156  Fifth  Ave- 
nue ;  Women's  Fxcliange,  .'i.'M  Madison 
Avenue ;  all  of  New  York. 


206.  Mr.  M.  H.  T.,  Iowa.  "Have  you  any  sta- 
tistics .showing  the  effects  on  efficiency  in  a 
business  office  of  an  eiKht-hour  day  and  a  half 
holiday  a  v/eek  ?  I  am  interested  from  the  em- 
ployer's standpoint." 

Efficiency  is  generally  increased  by  such 
a  reduction  in  working  hours,  provided 
also  the  employees  are  taught  .scientific 
working  methods.  Consult  back  files  of 
Hystem  magazine  for  information  of  value; 
also  the  National  (-ivic  Federation,  Metro- 
politan Tower;  New  York  ;  also  the  Busi- 
ness I?ourse,  2G0  P>roa(lway,  New  York ; 
also  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  1).  C  Books  on  scien- 
tific management,  as  those  of  Taylor  and 
Gilbreth,  contain  references  of  importance. 


207.  Mr.  P.  E.  N.,  Connecticut.  "Your  articles 
in  The  Independent  have  been  both  a  revelation 
and  an  inspiration  to  me.  May  I  ask  for  some 
more  personal  advice?  I  am  just  beginning  a 
three-year  term  in  a  theological  seminary,  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  going  into  missionary 
work  in  Turkey.  Can  you  recommend  a  filing 
system  suitable  for  ministers  ?  I  want  to  adopt 
some  plan  now  that  I  can  gradually  build  up 
while  I  am  studying." 

Congratulations  on  your  idea.  If  you  can 
learn  business  method  while  studying  the- 
ology, you  will  be  twice  as  effective  in  the 
missionary  field.  Various  good  filing  sys- 
tems are  adapted  to  various  purposes.  Your 
choice  depends  on  the  material  to  be  filed 
— whether  clii)pings,  memoranda,  names 
and  addresses,  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  etc.  Write  the  following  New  York 
City  concerns  for  details  of  their  methods 
and  appliances :  Yawman  and  Erbe.  tWO 
Broadway ;  Library  Bureau,  816  Broa^lj 
way ;  Weis  Manufacturing  Coini)any,  75 
.John  Street;  Charles  C.  Dilts  Company. 
'.m  Broadway  ;  Shaw-Walker  Company,  60 
Franklin  Street;  Meilink  Manufacturing 
Company,  809  Broadway ;  Amberg  File 
Company  75  Duane  Street;  Safe-Cabinet 
Sales  Company,  15  East  Twenty-sixth 
Street;  Permanent  Educational  Exhibit 
Company,  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


208.  A  Reader  in  Missouri.  "For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  held  the  position  of  church  organ- 
ist, and  am  considered  by  many  an  efficient  or- 
ganist. Yet  sometimes  I  become  so  afflicted  with 
fear  that  I  actually  tremble,  and  I  feel  pretty 
much  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  clinging  to  the 
top  of  a  mast.  I  seem  to  lack  the  nei-ve  that 
many  less  competent  organists  possess.  How  can 
I  overcome  timidity  and   gain  self-confidence?" 

You  are  in  good  company — so  great  an 
orator  as  Beecher  had  trembling  of  the 
knees  and  fluttering  of  the  heart  before  he 
got  into  his  sermon  far  enough  to  forget 
himself.  Nerve  and  merit  have  no  relation 
to  each  other  necessarily.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  you  obtain  a  few  such  books  as 
Horace  Fletcher's  "Forethought  Minus 
Fearthotight,"  Frank  Channing  Haddock's 
"Culture  of  C^ourage."  and  one  or  more  of 
the  inspirati(nial  works  by  Orison  Sw'ett 
]Mard(>n.  A  standard  volume  on  mtuital  sug- 
gestion or  autosuggestion,  would  probably 
help  you.  A  course  in  vigorous  gymnastic 
training  should  set  you  up.  Could  you  not 
arrange  a  grouj)  of  i)otted  palms  or  other 
large  plants  between  you  and  the  audi- 
ence? Y'our  timidity  may  lie  chiefly  in  the 
consciousness  of  being  seen.  Your  success 
is  to  be  heard,  and  not  seen. 


209.  Miss  F.  C.  M..  Massachusetts.  "In  my 
reading  I  often  find  articles  that  I  wish  to  keep 
on  file  for  my  work  as  a  teacher  of  English. 
Will  you  kindly  suggest  the  best   filing  system?" 

The  frequency  and  method  of  tise  deter- 
niines.  A  pocket  envelope  file,  a  scrap-book 
file,  a  topical  card  index  file,  a  safe  cabi- 
net file,  are  among  the  good  ones.  Procure 
a  copy  of  Si/atrni  ^lagazine.  Chicago ;  then 
study  the  advertising  pages  for  suggestions. 
Also  note  Question  liox  reply  to  Mr.  P. 
E.  N.,  Connecticut,  No.  207. 
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Learn  the  New  Way — At  Home 

80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 

Every  stenographer — everybody  who  uses  a  typewriter  or  who 
would  use  one  if  they  knew  how — should  send  in  the  coupon 
below  or  a  post  card  or  letter  now  for  our  wonderful  new  free 
book  about  this  marvellous  New  Way  in  Typewriting. 

This  hook,  which  we  send  free,  describes  the  secret  principles  of 
a  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring  skill  on  the  typewriter— 
a  new  method  that  has  completely  revolutionized  the  typewriting 
situation.  Based  on  Gymnastic  Finger  Training  away  from  the 
machine!  Already  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  never 
exceeded  30  to  40  words  a  minute  are  typewriting  80  to  100  words 
with  half  the  effort  and  with  infinitely  greater  accuracy  than 
ever  before — have  increased  their  salaries  from  $10  and  $15  a 
week  up  to  $25,  $30  and  even  $40  weekly. 

Only  10  Lessons — Easy  for  Anyone 


And  the  wonderful  thing 
about  the  New  Way  in  Type- 
writing is  that  you  learn  it  at 
home  in  spare  time,  in  only  10 
lessons  and  it  is  amazingly  easy 
for  anyone!  What's  more,  you 
begin  to  increase  your  speed 
from  tlie  very  first  lesson  and 
without  interfering  with  your 
present   work. 

In  thousands  of  cases,  the 
reason  why  people  aren't  earn- 
ing more  money  is  simply  be- 
cause they  lack  speed  and  ac- 
curacy on  the  typewriter.  If 
you  want  to  do  as  others — 
thousands  of  others  have  done 
— and  earn  $25,  $30  or  even  $40 
weekly,  our  free  bonk  about  the 
New  Way  in  Typewriting  will 
show  you  how. 

Entirely  New 

Don't  confuse  tliis  New  Way  in 
Typewriting  with  any  system  of  the 
past.  There  has  never  been  any- 
thing like  it  before.  Special  Gymnas- 
tic Finger  Training  Exercises  bring 
results  in  days  that  ordinary  meth- 
ods will  not  produce  in  montlis.  It 
is  the  greatest  step  in  typewriting 
since  the  typewriter  itself  was  in- 
vented— already  its  success  has  be- 
come   nation-wide. 

Among  the  thousands  of  op- 
erators who  have  taken  up 
this  system  are  hundreds  of 
graduates  of  business  col- 
eges  and  special  typewrit- 
ing courses -- many  were 
so-called  touch  writers — 
yet  there  has  been 
liardly  a  single  one 
Read  '^^^who  liasn't  doubled 
What  ^^^    °''    *''<^f''cd    his 
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and  accuracy,  and  their  salaries  have 
been  increased   in  proportion. 

Sent  to  You  on  Trial 

So  overwhelming  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  tliis  New  Easy  Way  in  Type- 
writing that  we  will  send  you  the 
entire  course  on  trial.  We  give  you 
a  positive  Money-Back  Bank  Bond 
guaranteeing  to  bring  you  both  ex- 
pert speed  and  accuracy  and  to  sat- 
isfy you  with  results  or  the  Course 
will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  You  are 
the  judge.      Your   word   decides  it. 

Right  now  we  are  making  a  spe- 
cial low  price  to  new  students  in 
each  locality  to  help  advertise  the 
New  Way  in  Typewriting.  If  you 
are  ambitious  to  get  ahead,  if  you 
want  to  get  more  money  in  your  pay 
envelope,  write  us  at  once. 

Free — Amazing  Book 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which 
tells  all  about  the  New  Way  in 
Typewriting,  which  is  free  to  those 
interested.  It  is  a  big  48-page  book, 
brimful  of  eye-opening  ideas  and 
valuable  information.  It  explains 
how  this  unique  new  method  will 
quickly  make  your  fingers  strong 
and  dextrous,  hr\r\%  them  under  per- 
fect control,  make  them  extremely 
rapid  in  their  movements — how  in 
a  few  short  weeks  you  can  trans- 
form your  typewriting  and  make  it 
easy,  accurate  and  amazingly  speedy 
— all  this  and  much  more  is  told  in 
detail.  No  instruction  book  ever 
written,  no  matter  what  its  cost,  ever 
told  so  plainly  the  real  WHY  and 
HOW  of  expert  typewriting.  By  all 
means,  mail  the  coupon  or  just  a 
postal  or  letter  NOW.  With  the 
book  we  will  send  our  Special  re- 
duced price  to  new  students  in  each 
locality.     Write  today. 


01d"Touch"Syttem 

Can't  Compare  with 

The  New  Way 

0(  all  the  stenog- 
raphers who  take  up  the 
old  touch"  system  in 
business  schools  Ic^s  than 
h%  ever  use  it  in  actual 
work.  This  is  because 
the  old  touch  system  is 
hard  to  learn,  hard  to 
maintain,  and  hard  to  use. 
The  New  Way  is  different, 
based  upon  an  absolutely 
new  idea  as  to  the  way  to 
get  speed.  It  brings  re- 
sults in  Jan  that  the  old 
touch  sysicui  doesn't  bring 
in  montht.  Gel  our  free 
book  and  see  why.  Mail 
coupon   or  postal  NOW! 

After  Taking  3 
Touch  Courses 

I  had  worked  through 
3  systems  o(  touch  type- 
writing. However,  my 
speed  was  low  and  the 
keyboard  incompletely 
mastered.  I  then  took  up 
the  study  of  the  New  Way 
and  as  a  result  I  am  now 
able  to  strike  any  letter  or 
character  blindfolded  and 
without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, and  my  speed  has 
been  brought  up  to  80 
words  per  minute.  — 
C.H.Emcrick.DuBois.I'a. 
Salary  exactly  doubled. 

From  an  Old 
"Touch"  Writer 

"When  I  enrolled  lor  the 
New  Way  1  had  completed 
a  typewriting  course  and 
was  already  a  touch 
writer,  but  I  averaged  only 
about  40  to  4.S  words  a 
minute — also  made  fre- 
quent errors.  As  to  my 
present  ability,  I  find  by 
repeated  actual  tests  that 
my  speed  from  shorthand 
notes  is  from  85  to  90 
words  a  minute;  in  copy- 
ing typewritten  or  printed 
matter  I  can  reach  about 
95  words  a  minute;  on 
familiar  matter  as  high  as 
no  to  IIJ."— John  H. 
Marquette,  Smith's  Falls, 
Ont. 

These  are 
but  a  few 
of  the 
many  tes- 
timonials 
on  file. 


They  Say 


or  her  speed 


"It  is  a  srenuine  pleas- 
ure for  lilt*  to  r^coniraend 
the  Tulloss  NewWay.     From 
20    worils   a   minute,  inaccurate 
work,  to  a  speed  of  80  words  a  minute 
accur.-ite\*ork,.-\sal  .rv  increase  that  mai<es 
it  now  ex.ictlv  fiouble  what  it  w.-is  when  I 
began  the  study — this  isthe  result  obtained  in 
my  case    from    this  most  excellent    course." — 
P.  A.  Nanslar.  Oklahoma  City.  Okii. 

Speetl — Acctiracy — Doobled  Salary 

"Am  now  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Dept.  of  Parks  and 
Public  Properti'.  Salarv  is  exactly  doui  le  whit  it 
waswiicii  I  lookup  the  stiuty  of  the  New  Wav. 
I  crin  only  say  if  you  desire  to  imrease  your 
abilit\-  and  salary,  you  will  make  no  mistake 
in  taking  this  Course.  The  ins'ruction  is  of  the 
highest  oriler." — AnnaS.  CubbisoD,  109  Hoerner 
St..  Harrisbure,  Pa. 


THE  TULIOSS 
SCHOOL 

3802  College  Hill 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Coupon 

Now    /' 


'  [       Mail  This  Today  for  Bigger  Pay 

I        Please  send   your   Free   Book  about   the   New   Way 
I   in  Typewriting.    This  incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part. 


Name .  . . 
Address . 


Occupatioti 

Mai!  to  THE  Tl'LlOSS  SCHOOL.  3S02  CoIIesc  Hill.  SpriKHelil.  Ohio 
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Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes? 

Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 
you  work.  Could  you  fill  it?  Could 
you  jump  right  in  and  make  good?  Or 
would  the  boss  have  to  pass  you  up 
because  you  lacked  tra'tiiing? 

Don't  tahe  chances  on  being  promoted.  If 
you  want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get 
ready  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  woric  you 
liice  best.  T\\en  start  right  noiv  to  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  will  prepare  you  to  hold  it. 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 
I.  C.  S.  training  to  theverj'  jobs  they  wanted. 
What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  All 
the  I.  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you. 
No  matter  where  5'ou  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
come  to  you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within  your  reach. 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  win  it  for  you.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  maice  your  start.  Here's 
the  coupon — mark  and  mail  it  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box       4501,  Scranton,  Peu 


I 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4501,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
1  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


EF-F.CTniCAl.  F.NCIN'XU 
l~Jectric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
llicrn  iMCilI,  ENfilN'-  <! 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
CIVIL  ENGINEF.UINO 
Siirvevlne  and  li'apninp 
JIIVH   KtUK'X  AM)  SITI. 
Metal  Mining 
SIArlONAKT  ENtilN'.NO 
Marine   Engineering 
AIICHIIECTURE 
Duilding  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
{:op^»-ete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
IM.lMHlNti  AMI  IIEATI.NO 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


Name 

Present 

Occupation- 

Street 

and  No 


ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  l*ahlt*ff 
ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenof 'pliy  and  Tvpewrlt'B 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway   Accounting 
Commercial  Laiv 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teachers  Course 
English   Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  C;lerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 
Textile  Manufacturing 


N'avlfration 
Cliemistrv 
AlTOKI'NNINfl 


panisli 
tiernian 
Krenpll 


MotV  RoatBan^gl^Italian 


Clty_ 


-State. 


ff\  ^X^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  " 

#^*j  A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

A     ^l     technique  of  t  ^e  }"'..roplay.   tui^nt  l.y     Arthur  Leeda.  Elut-r, 
^vw^     Tub  I'noTOPLAY  Actjh.r.      I'd  >-paje  cat.ilugue  free. 

^^  ^  THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

StT.lA'c-is  Department  103,  Spring^field,  Mass. 


Head  our  SO-piig-e  book  before  en  rolling  for  any  law  fourse. 

Tells  how  to  judge  claims  of  correspondence  schools,  and 
explains  the  American  Srhoors  simple  method  of  law  instruc- 
tion. Prepared  by  56  legal  authorities— 28  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
13  volume  Law  Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Bool^S 
furnished  everv  student.  Send  for  vonr  free  book  today. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept  2182    UrPtel  Avenue  and  Sjtlh  Street,  Cliifago,  V.  S.  A. 


The 

Market 

Place 

OUR  GREAT  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Official  figTires  concerning  our  for- 
eign trade  during  the  calendar  year 
1915  have  now  been  published  by  the 
Government.  They  show^  that  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  exports  con- 
tinued to  the  very  end,  for  the  value 
of  shipments  in  December,  $359,301,274, 
made  a  new  high  monthly  record,  with 
another  new  record  for  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports.  Our  exports  rose 
from  $2,114,257,000  in  1914  to  $3,550,- 
915,000  last  year,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  this  increase  of  sixty-eight  per 
cent  was  accompanied  by  only  a  very 
slight  decrease  of  imports,  for  the 
total,  $1,778,655,000,  was  only  about 
half  of  one  per  cent,  or  $10,400,000,  be- 
low the  imports  in  1914,  and  only  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent,  or  $14,000,000, 
less  than  those  of  1913.  An  impression 
has  prevailed  that  our  receipts  of  goods 
from  abroad  have  been  much  reduced 
by  the  war.  It  is  corrected  by  these 
figures. 

Not  only  the  great  and  unprece- 
dented volume  of  exports,  but  also  the 
very  large  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, especially  command  attention. 
This  excess,  so  beneficial  to  the  United 
States,  was  $1,772,309,000  for  the 
twelve  months,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared $325,000,000  in  1914,  and  an 
average  of  about  $450,000,000  for  a 
series  of  years  before  the  war.  Decem- 
ber's excess,  $187,459,000,  surpassed 
that  of  October,  which  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  It  will  be  seen  that 
December's  favorable  balance  was  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $2,250,000,000 
(instead  of  $1,772,309,000)  for  a  full 
year.  While  the  official  figures  for  Jan- 
uary have  not  been  published,  it  is 
known  that  the  excess  for  twenty-eight 
days  of  the  month,  at  ports  doing  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  export  business,  was 
$164,500,000.  The  month's  total,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  $190,000,000,  or 
even   $195,000,000. 

Shipments  of  arms  and  munitions 
ai-e  steadily  increasing,  as  the  gain  in 
December  over  November  was  $10,- 
000,000.  And  on  many  large  orders 
there  have  been  no  exports.  This  is 
true  of  those  given  to  our  manufac- 
turers by  the  Canadian  Car  and  Foun- 
dry Company,  which  has  contracts 
with  Russia  for  about  $150,000,000 
worth  of  ammunition.  As  an  example 
of  war  supply  cargoes,  that  of  the 
White  Star  liner  "Adriatic,"  when  she 
sailed  from  New  York  on  January  12, 
may  be  cited.  The  steamship  carried 
18,000   tons   of  munitions,   metals   and 


You,Too,Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  200,000  users  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr.Garrett  Brown, whose  photoappears  above, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf  per- 
son, without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and  en- 
tirely atour  risk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1916  Acousticon 

No        CDCC        No 
Deposit   ^  f^  1^  1^  Expense 

AU  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are  deaf 
and  will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON."  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

UU  A  R  N I N  ft  '  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
******  1^  ■  i^xa  m  Qne  shoutcl  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial 
"■^^^  offer  as  we  do.so  do  not  sendmoney 

forany  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your 
free  trial  of  the  '•ACOUSTICON"  today  and  con- 
vince yourself —you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1320  Candler  BIdg.,  New  York 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


DIVIDENDS 


A  QUARTERLY  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  has 
this  day  been  declared  upon  the  Common  Stoct 
of  The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  payable 
March  1,  1916,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Winslow, 
Lanier  &  Co.,  59  Cedar  Street.  New  York  City,  to 
holders  of  record  .if  such  stock  at  the  close  of 
business   on    February    15,    1916. 

The  Stock  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will 
not  be  closed. 

JUSTUS    E.    RALPH,    Secretary 

February    1.    1916. 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 
FIR.-<T    PREFERREn    niVIDEXD    XO.    6. 
OIUGIXAL   PREFERRED   DIVinEND    NO.   40. 
The     regular    ciuaiterly     dividend     of    $1.50    per 
share   upon    the   fuU-naid    First    Preferred   and    Or- 
iginal   Prefen-ed    Cnnital    Stock    of    the    company, 
for  the  period  commencing   November  1,   1915,   and 
ending   .Tannsu-y   31.    1916.    will   be    paid   by   checks 
mailed   F'^'u-uary   15,    1916.   to   shareholders   of   rec- 
ord  at  .3.30  o'clock   P.   M.,   January  31,   1916. 
S-iu   Francisco,    California.    January   31.    1916. 
A.    F.    HOCKE^^BEAMER. 

Viee-Pn-sideut    and    Treasurer 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
61   Broadway,   New  York. 

February   1,    1916. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  tne 
General  Development  Company  held  this  day.  a  di- 
vidend of  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ($1,251 
per  share  on  the  '-apital  stock  or  the  Company 
was  declared,  payable  March  1,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Feb- 
ruary  19,    1916.     'Books  will   not  close. 

SAM    A.    LEWISOHN,    Treasurer 

INDEPENDENT   CORPORATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  In- 
dependent Corporation,  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  corporation.  119  West  Fortieth  street. 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1916,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  for  the  election  of  directors'  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  further  business  as 
may    properly    come    before    the    meeting. 

By   order  of  the  'Board  of   Directors. 

FREDERIC   E.    DICKINSON,    Secretary 

Dated,    New    York,    January   24,    1916. 


Illlllll 


English  Teachers 

Be  sure  to  enter  your  class  in 
The  Independent  Shakespeare 
Contest  at  once. 
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other  products  ultimately  to  be  used  in 
the  war.  This  cargo's  value  was  $10,- 
000,000,  and  the  freight  charges  were 
nearly  $400,000. 

Exports  of  food  have  been  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  those  of  munitions.  In 
December,  from  the  port  of  New  York 
alone,  they  amounted  to  $34,500,000. 
Our  shipments  of  breadstuffs,  meat  and 
dairy  products  have  risen  from  $330,- 
000,000  in  1913,  a  year  not  affected  by 
the  war,  to  $760,000,000  in  1915.  The 
exports  of  last  year  included  $125,- 
000,000  worth  of  horses  and  mules. 

The  gold  movement  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  1914  we  were  losing  gold, 
exports  having  exceeded  imports  by 
$165,228,000.  Last  year,  on  the  con- 
trary, gold  was  pouring  in,  and  the  net 
gain  was  $420,528,000. 

Owing  to  the  war,  our  trade  with 
South  America  has  been  growing.  Our 
exports  to  that  part  of  the  world  in 
October,  for  example,  were  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  the  corresponding 
month  in  1914.  But  the  balance  is  in 
South  America's  favor.  For  the  ten 
months  that  ended  with  October  the 
exports  advanced  from  $80,000,000  to 
$116,000,000,  and  imports  from  $193,- 
000,000  to  $259,000,000.  Many  are  ask- 
ing whether  this  increased  trade  can 
be  retained  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
For  some  time  the  European  nations 
that  have  had,  and  still  have,  large 
interests  in  the  South  American  coun- 
tries may  be  unable  to  do  anything 
there.  Eventually,  however,  the  reten- 
tion of  our  enlarged  trade  will  depend 
upon  our  interest  in  South  American 
enterprises,  our  willingness  to  satisfy 
local  preferences  in  goods,  our  accept- 
ance of  the  prevailing  credit  practices, 
and  the  investment  of  our  people's 
money  in  railways  and  other  South 
American  undertakings. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 
It  has  been  difficult  at  times  in  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  to  account  for 
the  course  of  the  stock  market,  because 
it  has  been  at  variance  with  the  cur- 
rent news  relating  to  industrial  and 
transportation  interests.  The  week  end- 
ing on  January  29  saw  a  general  de- 
cline. Resumption  of  the  dividend  on 
Steel  common  shares,  highly  favorable 
reports  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  net 
earnings,  an  increase  of  the  St.  Paul 
road's  dividend  rate  from  four  to  five 
per  cent,  a  very  satisfactory  sale  of 
four  per  cent  bonds  (at  103.27)  by  the 
state  cf  New  York,  the  rising  price  of 
copper,  and  good  reports  of  railroad 
earnings,  failed  to  stimulate  the  mar- 
ket, and  there  were  net  losses  of  from 
two  to  four  points  in  railroad  shares, 
with  a  downward  movement  in  the  in- 
dustrials. The  Steel  Corporation's  net 
earnings  had  advanced  to  $51,232,788 
in  the  year's  last  quarter,  from  $12,- 
457,000  in  the  first,  $27,950,000  in  the 
second,  and  $38,710,000  in  the  third. 
In  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1914 
■  they  had  been  only  $10,933,000.  But 
the  price  of  shares  fell  from  86  to 
82%. 

The  decline  appears  to  have  been  due 
to  apprehension  excited  by  President 
Wilson's  speeches,  the  movement  for  a 


Sixty-Fifth  Annual  Statement  of  the 

PHOEPSIIX   IVIUXUAL 

LIFE    IIMSLJRAISICE    COIVIRAISJY 

OF   HARTFORD,   CONNECTICUT 

JANUARY  1,  1916 


JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE,  Pre»ident 


RECEIPTS 

Premiums    

Interest,    Rents,    etc 


$5,942,990.29 

2,647,931.22 


Total 


$8,190,921.51 


ASSETS 

First       Mortgages      on       Real 

Estate    $23,895,261.50 

Stocks      and      Bonds,      (Book 

Values)    7,262,702.15 

All  other  Assets 8,869,020.29 


Total    $40,026,983.94 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Payments    to     Policyholders..    $5,030,804.16 
Taxes     and     Insurance     Ue])t. 

Fees    187,661.34 

All    other    Disbursements 1,306,828.0s 

Total  Disbursements  in  1915,    $6,525,293.58 
Excess    of    Income    over    Dis- 
bursements            1.665.627.93 

Total .  $8.1 90^2  iTsi 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  on  outstanding  insur- 
ance     $36,086,248.00 

All   other    Liabilities 1.127,859.70 

Total     $37,214,107.79 

EXCESS    OF    ASSETS    OVER    ASCER- 
TAINED AND  COMPUTED  LIABILITIES 

$2,812,876.15 
APPORTIONED  AS  FOLLOWS: 
Dividends  or  abatements  on 
outstanding  premiums. those 
accumulated  and  all  appor- 
tioned and  available  in  1916 
and    accrued   taxes   not  yet 

due    $1,165,987.38 

Dividends  or  abatements  pro- 
visionally    apportioned    for 
1917  and  subsequent  years     $20,803.29 
Mortality  Fluctuation  Fund  $448,247.00 
Investment         "  "      $644,515.00 

General  Equalization      "       $533^323.^8 

Total    $40,026,983.94 


Number  of  Policies  in  force,  88,269  Insurance  in  force,  $167,512,999 

Increase  in  Assets,  $1,819,607.26 


GROWTH 

Year  Premium  Income 

1905  $3,510,245 

1915  5,942,990 


IN 


TEN    YEARS 

Assets 

$20,245,015 

40,026,984 


Insurance  in  Force 
$  87,813,040 
167,512,999 


THE  LIVERPOOL 
'^^°  LONDON 
AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited 

NEW  YORK   OFFICE,    No.   SO  WILI.r.\M  STREET. 


Be  a  Doctor  of 

Chiropractic 

These   Four   Intro* 
ductory  Lessons 

FREE 

These  books  take 
you    through    this 
wonderful  science  from 
its  earliest  history  up  to 
the  present  lime.    They 
read    like    fiction,    yet 
they   are    true   as    90s  pel.        Thou- 
sands are  daily  being  cured  of  long 
standing     diseases     through     Chiro- 
practic.   30,000,000  Americans 
support     the    new    drugless    h 
science — Spinal    Adjustment. 
prefer  it  to  drugs  or  surgery. 

Big  Opportunity  for  Ambitious  Men  and  Women 

A  profession  less  crowded  than  Law,  Medicine  or  Den- 
tistry.  Large  demand  for  com- 
petent practitioners.  Resident 
and  Extension  (Home  Study) 
Courses.  Small  Expense. 
Easy  payment  plan.  We  (it  for 
State  Board  Requirements 
everywhere. 

Elbert  Hubbard's  Book 
FREE  for  a  Limited  Time 

If  you  write  at  once,  we.  will  in- 
clude with  our  catalog  antl  intro- 
ductory lessons,  a  copv  of  the  late 
Klbrrt  Hublard's  Uook  "The 
New  Science."     Semi  a  post  c.ird. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

Dept.  N-1,  421-427  So.  Ashland  Blvd.     Chicago 


For  3o  years  we  liave  been  paying:  our  custom- 
ers tlie  liighesi  returns  consistent  with  con- 
servative iiictiiods.  Firs:  uionpa^e  loans  of 
$200  ami  up  "  hicli  we  can  recomuiend  aiier  the 
most  ihoroug-h personal  invcslig-aT'on.  Piease 
;  lor  Loan  I-ist  No.  710.  U^  Certificates 
:   Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


;i»EJRK1NS  »    Cp.l.3WrtehceKans 


JV/1  1  I/O  No  Income  Tax 


Accepted  by  I'.  S.  Government  as 
security  for  Postal  Savings  Bank  De- 
posits. Instead  of  2%  ^_^ 
Postal  Bank  interest,  A  *q  O^/^ 
these    bonds     pay    you  ^            \J /U 

We  handle  nothing  but  the  solid  se- 
curities. 

Write  for  Booklet  J,  "Bonds  of  Our 
Country ' ' — FREE. 

New  First  National  Bank 


Dept.  10 


Columbus,  Ohio 


AN    INCOME   FOR   LIFE 

Ot  all  tlic  Invpstmeiit  opportunities  offored 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
.\bsolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  tbese  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  goT- 
eriiment  bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there.  Is  nothing  more  sure  ami  certain 
tlinn  an  annuity  ^vltll  the  METROPOLITAJf 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
rqual  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $.'5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  JGlS.sr.  absolutely  beyond  qnestli-m  or 
doubt.  The  .\nnultv  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Xew  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

87  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Abstract  from  the  Seventy-second  Annual  Report 

For  the  Year  ending  December  31,  J9I5 


Assets         .... 
Liabilities  .         .         . 

Surplus  .... 
Received  for  Premiums  . 
Total  Income  . 
Payments  to  Policyholders 
New  Insurance  Paid-for  . 
Total  Insurance  in  Force  . 


$74,274,980.68 

Increase, 

$69,154,791.00 

Increase, 

$5,120,189.68 

Increase, 

$10,192,309.35 

Increase, 

$t3,496,775.5J     • 
Increase, 

$7,234,871.  U 

Increase, 

$36,055,913.00 

Increase, 

$309,699,971.00 

Increase, 


$4,  n  1,969.65 

$3,995,364.42 

$116,605.23 

$603,t88.75 

$756,936.45 

$699,787.99 

$4,494,061.00 

$18,967,525.00 
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Nathaniel  J.  Rust 


Charles  B.  Barnes  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Henry  Parkman  Wallace  L.  Pierce 

Philip  Stockton 


"A  Train  Load  of  Books" 
kWhat  Clarkson 

is  Doing  for 
the  Book  Buy 


er 


IN  several  hundred  thousand 
Libraries  in  the  homes  of 
people  in  every  walk  of  life— 
from  the  day  laborer  to  the 
college  professor  and  high 
government  official,  from  the 
persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 
popular  fiction  to  the  persona 
who  pride  themselves  on  hav- 
ing the  complete  works  of  all  the  standard  authors  in 
De  Lnxe  Editions  artistically  printed  and  bound  — 
almost  every  book  was  bought  from  me.  WHY? 
Because,  I  have  no  agents  and  sell  you  just  the 
books  you  want— all  new— many  at  saving  of  from 
SO  to  90  per  cent  —  you  examine  the  books  in  your 
own  home  for  five  days  before  paying  for  them.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense—and  owe  me  nothing. 


Sample  Prices: 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  H^w 
They  Grew.     My  price,  24c. 

Their  Yesterdays.  Myprice,35c. 

Brady'B  GovemmentColIection 
of  Civil  War  Photographs, 
Publishers'  price  $3.60.  My 
price,  $1.46. 

Bookkeeping  at  a  Glance.  My 
i,rice,  35c. 

People's  New  Census  Atlas  of 
the  World.  Puhliehers'  price 
24.00.    My  price,  98c. 

The  Arithmetic  Help.  Pub- 
lishers' price.  $3.00.  My 
price.  &6c. 


Koran  of  Mobammed.  Publish- 
ers' price,  $1.60.  My  price, 
48c. 

Wild  Animals  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Publishers'  price,  $3.00. 
'ly  price,  45c. 

Napoleon's  Military  Career. 
Publishers'  price,  $2.00.  My 
price,  65c. 

Boston  Cooklnp-School  Cook 
Book.    My  price,  $1.38. 

What  All  Married  People 
Should  Know,  Publishers' 
price,  $3.00.    My  price,  73c. 

Law  Without  Lawyers.  Pub- 
lishers* price,  $2.00.  My 
price,  45c. 


Here  are  De  Luxe  Editions,  Morocco  bound,  complete  works, 
many  of  them  at  less  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  Hugo,  Kipliug, 
Poe,  Eliot,  Dickeos,  Thackeray,  Scott  and  scores  of  others. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalogue 

My  new  catalog,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  tells  ^ou  how  to 
save  SO  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books.  It  is  a  course 
in  literature,  griving  nationalities,  (Jate  of  birth  and  death  of 
anthors,  the  author's  life  and  standing  in  literature,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds oi  sets  and  thousands  of  single  V'  liimes  listed.  _ 

1  sell  more  books  direct  to  the  booklover — the  individual 
reader— the  rich  man  who  insists  upon  hj"»  dollar's  worth  —  the 
man  who  watches  his  pennies  —  and  sell  them  for  less  money  - 
than  any  other  man  in  America.  Every  book  new  and  fresh, 
and  guaranteed  to  please  you  —  you  to  be  the  judge.  I  do  not 
quibble,  and  would  rather  have  a  book  or  set  of  bonka  returned 
at  my  expense  than  to  have  a  diaaatia&ed  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker, 
229  Clarkson  Building  Chicago,  IllinoiB 


Our  76th  Annual  Planting  Guide  FREE 

Full  of  helpful  instructions — the  authority  in  its  field- 
Describes  and  pictures  most  complete  nursery  stock  in 
America.  Save  agent's  commission^^et  hardy,  true  to 
name, perfect  specimens  only  by  sending  postal  today  to 
MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  BOX  250,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  . 

EUwan<pr&  Barry 


You  can  find  a   compilation   of  the   best   that    has   been 
written  and  said  for  and  against 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

and    thirty    other    live    topics,    in    THE     DEBATERS' 
HANDBOOK  SERIES.     Cloth,  $1.00  each.     Postpaid. 

Write  for  complete  information 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.        White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO  YOU 


Look  at  these  bargains  !  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  our  own 

FactorieB,  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

tJnderwoods  S'25  to  $70        Rovals  $25  to  $65 

L.  C.  Smith  $30  to  $55  Olivers  $20  to  $45 

Brand  new  No.  2  Smith  Premiers  $45 

Special  tbis  month 

Remington  Visible  No.  10.  $38.50 

We  haveotbers,  of  course.     Send  for  catalogue  deBCrib* 

jng  them.     Branch  ofBces  in  principal  cidee. 

AMERICAN    WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway    N.  Y. 


Shakespeare  Contest 

Ask  the  English  teachers  in  your  school 
if  they  have  entered  the  Shakespeare 
Contest.  A  medal  will  be  awarded 
every  school  which  enters.  See  full  page 
announcement  elsewhere    in  this   issue. 


general  increase  of  railroad  wages,  the 
demand  of  the  coal  miners  for  higher 
pay,  reports  of  a  coming  sharp  dis- 
agreement with  Germany  concerning 
the  "Lusitania,"  the  continued  selling  of 
American  securities  by  British  holders 
in  connection  with  the  mobilization 
plan,  and  a  withdrawal  of  "the  pub- 
lic" from  speculation  in  war  order 
shares. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  week  the  de- 
cline continued,  and  on  Monday  there 
was  a  sharp  break,  with  only  slight 
recovery.  Steel  common  shares  going 
below  80.  On  the  followirig  day,  how- 
ever, prices  advanced,  and  the  upward 
movement  was  not  checked  until  Fri- 
day. There  were  additional  reports  of 
good  railroad  earnings  in  December, 
those  of  the  New  Haven  and  Pennsyl- 
vania companies  being  notably  encour- 
aging. January's  output  of  pig  iron  had 
been  3,188,344  tons,  or  almost  equal  to 
the  record-breaking  output  of  Decem- 
ber. In  January  of  last  year  only  1,601,- 
000  tons  were  made.  The  price  of  cop- 
per had  risen  to  26  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  several  war  order 
companies  showed  large  profits.  But  on 
Friday  prices  fell  again,  owing  partly 
to  disquieting  reports  about  our  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  The  result  of  the 
five  days'  trading  was  slight  net  gains 
for  nearly  all  the  war  order  shares, 
with  fractional  changes  for  the  railroad 
stocks.  During  the  week  there  had  been 
some  increase  of  activity,  for  the  daily 
average  had  risen  to  755,000  shares. 
The  course  of  the  market  in  the  imme- 
diate, future  promises  to  be  determined, 
by  our  international  relations  and  the' 
movement  for  higher  wages.  It  may  be 
affected  by  the  plans  for  taxing  muni- 
tions. 

CANADA'S  GRAIN 

It  has  been  well  known  that  Canada's 
grain  crops  last  year  were  exceptional- 
ly large,  but  official  figures  were  lack- 
ing until  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
Government  published  them.  The  great 
increases  for  wheat  and  oats  are 
especially  noticeable,  the  wheat  yield 
rising  from  161,280,000  bushels  in  1914 
to  376,303,600  in  1915,  while  the  gain 
in  the  crop  of  oats  was  from  313,078,- 
000  bushels  to  520,103,000.  The  grain 
was  of  better  quality  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  value  of  the  coun- 
try's field  crops  rose  from  $568,161,900 
to  about  $800,000,000. 

Of  course,  the  gains  were  made  in 
the  new  northwestern  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
where  the  wheat  crop  was  more  than 
doubled,  rising  from  141,000,000  to 
343,000,000  bushels,  while  the  yield  of 
oats  advanced  from  150,143,000  bushels 
to  384,840,000.  The  crop  of  barley  there 
also  was  increased  from  19,500,000  to 
35,317,000  bushels. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  first  pre- 
ferred and  original  preferred,  quarterly,  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  February  15. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  common,  quar- 
terly,  1  per  cent,  payable  March   1. 

General  Development  Company,  $1.25  per 
share,  payable  March   1. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


CONCENTRATION   IN   FIRE 
INSURANCE 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  iii  fire 
insurance  toward  concentration  of  re- 
sources and  expansion  of  undertakinf>-s. 
Within  the  past  two  years  several  of 
the  largest  companies  have  made  heavy 
additions  to  their  capital  funds.  The 
Home  increased  its  capital  from  $3,- 
000,000  to  $6,000,000.  The  Continental 
multiplied  its  $2,000,000  by  five,  mak- 
ing it  $10,000,000.  This  company's 
stockholders  also  own  the  Fidelity- 
Phenix  with  assets  of  $18,000,000  and 
the  American  Eagle,  assets  $2,500,000. 
The  Aetna  increased  its  capital  to  $5,- 
000,000  several  years  ago.  A  number 
of  companies  are  operating  auxiliaries 
of  respectable  financial  proportions;  a 
greater  number  are  running  "feeders" 
known  as  underwriters'  agencies.  With- 
in a  year  three  millionaire  companies  of 
Philadelphia  passed  to  the  control  of 
more  powerful  companies  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  trend  is  toward  concentration 
of  interests  controlling  big  capital. 

H.  H.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C You  are 

only  postponing  the  day  of  reckoning  in 
carrying  the  asst-ssnicnt  insui'ancc.  Nino 
years  ago  you  could  liave  secured  $1()(K)  in 
one  of  the  leading  mutual  old  line  conipa- 
ni(>s  at  about  $1S  a  year ;  your  dividends 
since  would  have  reduced  that  cost  to'  about 
$14 ;  and  your  cash  value  now  would  be 
about  $05  or  paid-up  value  $17.5.  Your 
Continental  Casualty  policy  is  all  right. 

A.  B..  liO  Mars,  Iowa — The  Register 
IJfe  of  Daveniiort  is  a  good  conipauv,  with 
about  $1 .,'')()(),()()()  assets  and  a  small  sur- 
plus. The  Continental  Life  of  Salt  I.ak(> 
City  is  controlled  by  reputable  business 
men  and  is  |)rogressing  satisfactorilv.  Its 
assets  are  about  .$1..5()(),()()().  Most  of  its 
business,  however,  is  on  the  deferred  divi- 
dend plan,  which  I  regard  as  disadvan- 
tageous to  policyholders. 

Vj.  T.  R.,  Ai-genta,  Ark. — In  my  judg- 
ment, your  coniiiany  has  in  reasonable 
measure  everytiiing  but  a  future.  It  may 
survive  th(>  comix'tition  it  must  face  for 
years  before  winning  a  [)lace.  There  is  a 
surfeit  of  young  small  life  compani(>s  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  I  can  see  nothing  in 
st(>r(>  for  most  of  them  better  than  reinsur- 
ance in  some  stronger  companies.  A  due 
prt)portion   of  them   will  fail. 

L.  P.  N.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — Life  insur- 
ance companies  generally  will  convert  an 
ordinary  life  into  a  limited  payment  life 
l)olicy  for  the  same  amount  without  re- 
examination of  insured.  Dividend  distribu- 
tion metliods  vary  in  details  with  dilTerent 
companies,  but  th(>  results  are  not  )nate- 
rial.  In  mutual  comi)anies  all  savings  go 
to  policylioldei's.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
stock  comjianies :  (1)  Those  in  wiiicli 
stockholders'  dividends  are  restricted  to  a 
specilic  iiercentage  on  the  capital,  all  other 
suri)lus  going  to  the  policyholders:  (2) 
those  which  distribute  such  surplus  as  they 
see  tit  among  policyholders,  dividends  to 
stocklioldei's  being  unrestricted  as  to 
amount.  Of  course  such  stock  companies 
as  transact  a  non-i)articipating  business 
pay  no  dividends  to  policyholders.  The  net 
cost  of  insurance  in  the  Postal  is  not  as 
low  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  leading  mutual 
companies. 
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66th  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

/Etna  Life  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN   G.   BULKELEY,  President 

LIFE,  ACCIDENT,  HEALTH,  LIABILITY  AND 
WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION  INSURANCE 


JANUARY 


A.SSETS 

Home    Office    Building 

Real   Estate: 

Acquired    by 

Foreclosure     ..$26,759.86 
Supply    Depart- 
ment        75,000.00 


1^   1916 


Cash   on   hand   and   in   banks 

Stocks   and    Bonds 

Mortgages    secured    by    Real 

Estate    

Loans   on   Collateral... 

Loans  secured  by  Policies  of 

this    Company 

Interest  due  and  accrued 
December   31,    191 5 _.  . 

Due  from  Re-Insurance  Com- 
panies  and    others 

Preniiunis  in  course  of  collec- 
tion and  deferred  ])remiums 

Amortized  value  of  Bonds 
and  Market  Value,  Decem- 
ber .31,  1915,  of  Stocks, 
over  Book  Value,  less  As- 
sets not  admitted 


>  1, 000, 000. 00 


101,759.86 

5,687,509.78 
38.792,077.47 

58,361,612.03 
825,910.00 

12,042,526.83 

2,466,090.49 

82,731.16 

2,734.256.33 


2,144,078.98 


LIABILITIES 


TOT.\L  ASSETS    $124,238,552.93 


Reserve  on  Life,  Endowment 
and  Term   Policies 

Additional  Reserve,  not  in- 
cluded above  

Premiums  paid  in  advance, 
and  other  Liabilities 

Unearned  interest  on  Policy 
Loans   

Taxes   falling  due   in    1916.  . 

Reserve  for  special  class  of 
Policies  and  Dividends  to 
Policyholders  payable  in 
1916    

Losses  and  Claims  awaiting 
proof  and  nut  yet  due.  . .  . 

Unearned  Premiums  on  Acci- 
dent, Health  and  Liability 
Insurance   

Reserve  for  Liability  claims. 

.Surplus  to  Policyholders 
amortized  basis  for   Bonds. 


$92,123,089.00 

1,061,444.00 

1,045,740.25 

313,891.07 
825.83(i..-57 

3,416,204.96 
878,129.09 

3.483.739.08 
3,113,266.29 

17,977,212.82 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES..  .$124,238,552.93 


GAINS  DURING   1915 

Increase  in  Surplus  to  Policyholders $ 

Increase  in  Income 

Increase  in  Assets 

Increase  in  Life  Insurance  in  Force 

New  Life  Insurance  Issued  in  1915 

Life  Insurance  Paid  for  in  1915 

Life  Insurance  in  Force,  Jan.  1,  1916     ... 


2,476,383.45 

3,211,173.24 

4,721,816.50 

27,160,694.19 

84,516,726.97 

72,494,448.97 

407,959,099.22 


Payments  to  Policyholders  during  1915 $       17,145,573.79 

Payments  for  Taxes  during  1915 768,702.51 

Paid  Policyholders  since  organization  in  1850        280,863,477.79 


m 


19  16 

ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

ATLANTIC    BUILDING.   51    WALL    STREET.    NEW    YORK 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 
Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  Ii.v  the  State  of  Now  Vnrk  in  1842,  was  preceded  liy  a  stock  eompanr  of  a  slmlLir 
iKiino.  Tlio  latter  ciMupauy  was  Uqiildated  and  p.art  of  its  cai>it.il,  to  the  extent  of  $1(V>.0(>0. 
was  nsni  witli  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  re- 
paid with  a   bonus  and   Interest   at   the   expiration    of   two  years. 

Diu-ins    its    existenee    the    company    has    insured    property   to   the   value   of $27,9<>4, 578,100. On 

Ht'oi'ivcd    preiiiiiiins    tliereon    to    the    extent    of ." iST..">24.SIK>.'.>'.i 

I'aid    losses    during    that    period H;,.s;;o.s74  '>'' 

Issued    ec-rtilieates    of    profits    to    dealers 90.S01.llOi'-' 

Of    which    tliere    have    been    redeemed SS.STI    r'^' 

I.eaviniT    (>utst;iiidiii<;    at    present    time 0  ■  ■ 

Interest    paiil    on    eertlfientes    amounts    to ?: 

Ou  December  31,    1914,   the  assets  of  the  company     amounted     to l4.U'i.v>;i  ■•" 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  .innuallr  upon  the  pre- 
miums  terminated   during   the  year,   ♦hereby    reducing    the    cost    of    Insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued  subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordeiied  to 
1)0   redeemed,    in   aeeotiianeo  with   the  charter. 

\.    A.    R.VVEX,   Chairman   of   the   Roard 
CORNELIUS    EI.DERT,    Prog.  CHARLES   E.    FAY.    2d    Vlce-Pres. 

WALTF.R    WOOD     PARSONS,     Vlce-Pres.  f^.    STANTON    Fl-OYO-JONE.*!.    Sec. 
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1849 


LARGEST  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Incorporated  1849  Charter  Perpetual 


1916 


SPRINGFIELD 

Fire  and  Marine   Insurance   Company 

Of  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Cash  Capital  $2,500,000.00 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1916 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand,  in  Banks  and  Cash   Items $1,479,571.45 

Cash   in   hands  of  Agents  and   in  course  of     collection....? 1,345,541.40 

Accrued    Interest,    etc 85,292.01 

Real    Estate    Uninciunbered 300,000.00 

Loans  on    Mortgage    (first   lien) 2,1 12,770.00 

Bank    Stocks    i  ,698,826.00 

Railroad    Stocks    2,332,360.00 

Miscellaneous    Stocks    i  ,359,440.00 

Railroad    Bonds    342,386.00 

State,   County  and   Municipal  Bonds 566,710.00 

Miscellaneous   Bonds   131,210.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $  11,754,106.86 

Unadmitted  Asset — Excess   Canadian    Deposit  58,733,26 

ADMITTED  ASSETS  $  11,695,373.60 


LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance  .  .  .  -  - 

Reserve  for  all  unpaid  Losses  .... 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities  -  .  -  . 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES 
NET  SURPLUS  ... 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 
LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION 


$  2,500,000.00 

5,67.5,329.62 

577.261.47 

364,1  l.S.SS 

$  9.114,706.<)7 

2,580,666.63 

5,080,666.63 

$  65.274,115.26 


A.  W.  DAMON,  President 
CHAS.   E.   GALACAR,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.  MACKAY,   Secretary 


F.    n.    WILLIAMS.  Treasurer 


PRIOLEAU  ELLIS,  Asst.  Sec. 
E.  H.  IIILDRETH,  Asst.  Sec. 
G.  G.  BULKLEY,  Asst.   Sec. 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  Illinois 

A.   F.    DEAN,  Manager 
J.  C.  HARDING,  Assistant  Manager  W.   H.   LININGER,  Assistant  Manager 

E.  G.  CARLISLE,  2d  Assistant  Manager  L.   P.   VOORHEES,  Cashier 


Pacific  Coast  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.  W.  DORNIN,  Manager  JOHN  C.  DORNTN,  Assistant  Manager 


Agencies  in  all  Prominent  Localities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Metropolitan  District  Agent,  CHAS.  G.  SMITH,  1  Liberty  Street,  N.Y. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.     ANDOVER,  MASS  lounded  1828. 

22  miles  from  Boston.     General  course  with  Household  Science, 
College  Preparation.    Address  MISS  BerthA  BAILEY,  Principal. 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
cal training  for  the  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellowships,  botli  for- 
eign and  resident.  Open  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  churches. 
Associated  "ith  Hartford   School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Training  SLinday  School  and  other  la>'  workers. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  fittitig  for  foreign  service. 

Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Offers  YOU  Success 

in  business  S9  woll  na  politics  to- 
day  Law-trained  men  earn  $3.0u0 
to  $1U,000  yearly.  Opportunities 
Open.  Big  firms  now  put  lawyera 
I  on  their  regular  payrolls  at  largo 
f  Balaries.  You  can  learn  at  home  by 
f  mail  in  spare  time  by  our  eimplified 
J  method.  Course  written  in  plain 
I  language  by  university  rofeseors. 
I  BECOME  AN  LL.  B.  We  guarantee 
J  to  coach  graduates  free  on  all  sub- 
f  jects  required  in  bar  examination 
until  successful.  Complete  course  in 
Public  Soeakine  by  Dr._  Fred'k  B.  Robinsonj  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking,  College  of  City  of  New  York,  and  big  fourteen  volume  law 
library  furnished  FKEK  if  you  enroll  now.  Write  at  once  for  re 
niaikable  olTer  and  book  on  law.     Everything  sent  free. 
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special  literary  preparations  necessary.  Write  for  FREE 
book,  valuable  inlormation  and  special  Prize  Offer. 
Chicago  Photo'Playwright  College.'Box  278  WX-4  Chicago 
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Fiction,  narratives,  travel :  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  ROOK 
issue.     Readinjis  jtbsolutely  noces.sary,   no  charge. 
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CHAUTAUQUA    HOME    READING 
CIRCLES 

At  the  famous  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama,  the  literary  club  has  adopted 
the  Chautauqua  Reading  Course. 

There  is  a  Chautauqua  Reading  Cir- 
cle of  about  twenty-five  girls  at  Irving 
College,    Mechanicsburg,    Pennsylvania. 

Monongahela,  Pennsylvania,  has  four 
Chautauqua  Circles,  a  Society  of  Hall 
in  the  Grove,  and  the  Friday  Conversa- 
tional Club,  which  is  also  Chautauquan. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr. 
Herbert  Blair,  is  secretary  of  the  new 
Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  at  Hib- 
bing,  Minnesota,  composed  chiefly  of 
teachers. 

Four  hundred  graduates  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Reading  Circle  attended  the  an- 
nual alumni  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Athe- 
neum,  Chautauqua.  Every  class  from 
1882  to  1915  was  represented. 

Winter  residents  from  many  states 
make  up  the  Chautauqua  Circle  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.  This  Meddie  O. 
Hamilton  Circle  of  over  forty  members 
is  now  in  its  third  year  of  reading. 

Among  women's  clubs  which  this  year 
have  adopted  the  Chautauqua  Course 
for  their  literary  departments  are  the 
Ebell  Club  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Albany,  Georgia, 
and  the  Woman's  Club  of  Paris,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Cole,  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circles,  is  lec- 
turing and  meeting  circles  in  Florida 
during  the  month  of  February.  Meddie 
O.  Hamilton,  field  secretary,  is  simi- 
larly engaged  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey. 

Each  class  of  Chautauqua  graduates 
has  headquarters  at  Chautauqua.  Three 
or  four  have  separate  class  buildings 
which  they  own  and  maintain,  but  the 
majority  share  the  Alumni  Hall.  Every 
class  from  1887  to  1919  is  represented 
by  a  trustee  in  the  management  of  the 
building,  where  class  banners  and  many 
class  memorials  are  housed. 

The  Study  Circle  of  the  Woman's 
Club  at  Albany,  Georgia,  twenty-eight 
members,  finished  the  four-year  Chau- 
tauqua Course  and  graduated  this  year. 
Their  report  in  the  Albany  Herald  says 
that  The  Independent  "with  its  liberal 
and  interesting  treatment  of  current 
topics,  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
this  year's  course.  At  every  meeting, 
roll  call  is  answered  by  current  events 
and  followed  by  general  discussion,  giv- 
ing vital,  human  interest  to  the  work." 

The  Lakewood,  New  York,  Chautau- 
qua Circle  has  been  given  charge  of  the 
High  School  Library  and  is  using  it  as 
a  public  library,  open  to  all  residents 
free.  The  library  room  is  used  two 
evenings  and  one  afternoon  as  a  public 
reading  room,  some  member  of  the  Cir- 
cle being  responsible.  Chautauqua  grad- 
uates of  Falconer,  New  York,  have 
started  a  library  in  that  town  and  are 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments to  buy  the  needed  books.  The 
Circle  at  Parkhill,  Ontario,  has  placed 
the  Chautauqua  books  in  the  public 
library. 
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THE  SHAKESPEARE  CONTEST 

The  Independent's  Shakespeare  Con- 
test for  American   Schools   is  meeting 
with    wonderful    success.    We   have   al- 
ready received  word  from  over  two  hun- 
dred  English   instructors  to  the  effect 
that  their  schools  will  enter  ten  or  more 
contestants.  One  school  used  more  than 
two  thousand  copies  of  The  Independent 
containing  the   first  of  the   eight  con- 
secutive articles  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Shakespeare,  even  tho  it  is  not  ob- 
ligatory   to    purchase    The    Independ- 
ent to  compete  for  a  medal.  We  have 
published  in  previous  issues  of  The  In- 
dependent the  hearty  approval  of  Hon. 
Philander    P.    Claxton,    Superintendent 
of  Education  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  nineteen  endorsements  from  the 
following  Stat^  Superintendents:   Hon. 
John  H.  Finley,  New  York;  C.  P.  Gary, 
Wisconsin;  J.  Y.  Joyner,  North  Caro- 
lina;   H.    A.    Davee,    Montana;    C.    O. 
Case,  Arizona;   Payson   Smith,  Maine; 
M.    L.    Brittain,    Georgia;    Howard    A. 
Gass,    Missouri;    R.    C.    Stearnes,   Vir- 
ginia;  William   F.   Feagin,  Wisconsin; 
George    B.    Cook,     Arkansas;     Edward 
Hyatt,     California;      W.     N.     Sheats, 
Florida;  Edith  K.  O.  Clark,  Wyoming; 
W.    H.    Smith,    Mississippi;    Alvan    N. 
White,    New   Mexico;     R.    H.    Wilson, 
Oklahoma;    E.    J.    Taylor,    North    Da- 
kota; C.  G.  Schulz,  Minnesota.  We  have 
since    received    the    following   endorse- 
ments of  the  contest: 

FRANCIS  G.  BLAIR.  Superintend- 
ent, Illinois :  "I  have  your  letter  with  en- 
closure relating  to  The  Independent's 
Shakespeare  Contest  for  American  Schools. 
Your  proposal  to  give  a  medal  for  the  best 
essay  from  any  school  in  the  United  States 
on  the  life  and  works  of  William  Shake- 
speare is  a  worthy  plan  and  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  a  new  study  into  the  life  and 
works  of  this  incomparable  writer." 

A.  M.  DEYOE,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Iowa :  "Your  proposed 
Shakespearean  Contest  for  American 
Schools  meets  with  our  hearty  approval. 
It  is  our  hope  that  such  an  interest  may 
be  created  thru  the  medium  of  these  con- 
tests that  there  will  be  an  increased  activ- 
ity among  our  High  School  students,  in  the 
right  attitude  toward  the  great  dramatist, 
by  the  intense  study  of  his  masterpieces. 
True   it  is   that   we  do   not   Lave    time   to 


rf-ad  good  things  in  literature — only  the 
best  should  have  our  attention — and  there 
is  enough  of  that  type  to  occupy  the  time 
and  talent  of  any  student.  May  the  suc- 
cess of  your  plan  be  fully  realized." 

CHARLES  A.  GREATHOUSE.  Su- 
perintendent, Indiana :  "Your  letter  of 
.January  5th  enclosing  an  announcement  of 
The  Independent's  Shakespeare  Contest  for 
American  Schools  has  been  received  in  this 
department.  I  desire  to  state  that  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  contest.  Being 
a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  writings,  I  think 
it  is  well  to  interest  the  young  people  of 
this  country  in  the.se  valuable  works." 

BERNICE  McCOY.  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Idaho:  "It  certainly 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  indorse  The 
Independent's  Shakespeare  Contest  and 
your  effort  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  death 
of  this  great  dramatist.  It  seems  to  be  a 
psychological  time  for  creating  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in  the  .schools 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  those 
other  organizations  having  for  their  aim 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the  in- 
dividual. I  shall  be  most  happy  to  co- 
operate with  you  to  the  end  that  an  en- 
thu.siastic  interest  in  Shakespeare  may  be 
aroused  in  this  state." 

V.  O.  GILBERT.  State  Superintend- 
ent, Kentucky  :  "I  feel  sure  that  The  In- 
dependent's Shakespearean  Contest  and  the 
medal  offered  in  connection  with  it  will 
serve  to  increase  interest  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of  this 
great  writer.  I  shall  certainly  encourage 
and  promote  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  schools  of  Kentucky." 

C.  N.  KENDALL.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  New  Jersey:  "In  this,  the  year 
of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of'  the 
death  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  renewed  public  interest  in  his  great  con- 
tribution to  the  permanent  literature  of 
the  world.  I  am  glad  to  commend  any 
movement  to  encourage  the  reading  and 
study  of  this  literature  in  the  schools.  I 
hope  there  may  be  a  generous  response  to 
the  plan  of  The  Independent." 

J.  E.  SWEARINGEN,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  South  Carolina: 
"The  plan  of  The  Independent  to  celebrate 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Shakespeare  deserves  the  support  of  teach- 
ers, students  and  lovers  of  English  litera- 
ture everywhere.  Our  boys  and  girls  cannot 
learn  too  much  about  this  great  dramatist 
and  his  writings." 

C.  H.  LUGG.  Superintendent.  South 
Dakota  :  "I  note  your  i)lan  for  offering  "a 
Shakespeare  Anniversary  Medal"  for  the 
best  essay  from  any  school  in  the  United 
States  on  the  life  and  works  of  William 
Shakespeare.  Your  plan  is  deserving  of 
hearty  commendation,  and  I  hojje  that 
many  of  our  schools  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  Shakespeare  and  his  writings  on  the 
part  of  their  pupils.  You  may  use  this 
statement  in  any  way  that  you  desire  to 
further  the  success  of  your  Anniversary 
Plan." 

W.  F.  DOUGHTY.  State  Superin- 
tendent, Texas :  "I  hope  that  this  contest 
and  the  medal  offered  in  connection  w  ith  it 
may  serve  to  increase  interest  in  Shake- 
speare and  his  great  works.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  in  this  matter  I 
shall  be  glad  for  you  to  advise  me  further." 

E.  G.  GOWANS.  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Utah  :  "I  am  very 
much  interested  in  your  contest  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  very  valuable  to  those 
who  may  participate." 

If  you  wish  to  enter  your  school  in 
The  Shakespeare  Contest  write  for  full 
details  to  Shakespeare  Contest  Depart- 
ment, The  Independent,  119  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  SECOND  BREAK  IN  THE  CABINET 


IT  is  exceedingly  regrettable  that  Mr.  Garrison  has 
felt  constrained  to  resign  as  Secretary  of  War.  The 
country  has  felt,  and  with  justice,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  strongest  men  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet. 
His  departure  takes  away  from  the  Administration  a 
keen  mind,  a  forceful  personality,  and  a  spirit  marked 
by  high  devotion  to  the  national  good. 

But  the  break  was  apparently  inevitable.  On  two  im- 
portant subjects  with  which  Congress  is  just  now  deeply 
engaged  Mr.  Garrison  has  definite  and  strong  convic- 
tions. They  are  matters  with  which  the  Department  of 
War  is  primarily  concerned;  the  question  of  Philippine 
independence  and  of  the  national  defense.  He  felt  that 
on  these  subjects  he  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Pres- 
ident. For  that  reason  he  did  not  believe  it  right  for  him 
longer  to  retain  his  place  in  the  circle  of  the  President's 
immediate  advisers. 

On  neither  of  these  matters  did  Mr.  Wilson  directly 
disagree  with  the  position  which  Mr.  Garrison  believed 
to  be  the  only  sound  one.  On  each  of  them  the  President 
has  an  open  mind. 

The  difference  between  the  two  men  is  best  shown  by 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  be- 
tween them.  On  February  9,  Secretary  Garrison  said  in 
a  letter  to  his  chief: 

Two  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department 
are  now  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  and  I  am 
constrained  to  declare  my  position  definitely  and  unmistak- 
ably thereon.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Philippine  question 
and  the  matter  of  national  defense. 

You  know  my  convictions  with  respect  to  each  of  them. 

I  consider  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment an  abandonment  of  the  duty  of  this  nation  and  a 
breach  of  trust  toward  the  Filipinos;  so  believing,  I  cannot 
accept  it  or  acquiesce  in  its  acceptance. 

I  consider  the  reliance  upon  the  militia  for  national  de- 
fense an  unjustifiable  imperilling  of  the  nation's  safety.  It 
would  not  only  be  a  sham  in  itself,  but  its  enactment  into 
law  would  prevent  if  not  destroy  the  opportunity  to  procure 
measures  of  real,  genuine  national  defense.  I  could  not  ac- 
cept it  or  acquiesce  in  its  acceptance. 

The  President  in  his  reply  wrote  as  follows : 

First,  that  it  is  my  own  judgment  that  the  action  em- 
bodied in  the  Clarke  amendment  to  the  bill  extending  further 
self-government  to  the  Philippines  is  useless  at  this  time, 
but  it  would  clearly  be  most  inadvisable  for  me  to  take  the 
position  that  I  must  dissent  from  that  action,  should  both 
Houses  of  Congress  concur  in  a  bill  embodying  that  amend- 
ment. That  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  must  of  course  with- 
hold judgment  until  the  point  of  action  of  the  two  Houses 
reaches  me  in  definite  form.  What  the  final  action  of  the 
Houses  will  be  no  one  can  at  this  time  certainly  forecast.  I 
am  now  of  course  engaged  in  conference  with  Mr.  Jones  and 
others  with  regard  to  the  probable  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  this  matter,  and  do  not  yet  know 
what  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  one  obvious  thing,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  necessity  for  calm  and  deliberate  action  on  our 
part  at  this  time,  when  matters  of  such  gravity  are  to  be 
determined,  and  not  only  calm  and  deliberate  "action,  but 
action  which  takes  into  very  serious  consideration  views  dif- 
fering from  our  own. 

Second,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  to  you,  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  that  the  measure  of  preparation  for  national 


defense  which  we  deem  necessary  can  be  obtained  thru  the 
instrumentality  of  the  National  Guard  under  Federal  con- 
trol and  training,  but  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  keep  my  mind 
open  to  conviction  on  that  side  and  think  it  would  be  most 
unwise  and  most  unfair  to  the  Committee  of  the  House, 
which  has  such  a  plan  in  mind,  to  say  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  bill  in  which  it  will  be  embodied  has  not  yet  been 
drawn,  as  I  learned  today  from  Mr.  Hay.  I  should  deem  it 
a  very  serious  mistake  to  shut  the  door  against  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  in  perfect  good  faith  to  meet 
the  essentials  of  the  program  set  forth  in  my  message,  but 
in  a  way  of  their  own  choosing. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  difference  is  not  of  that  clean 
cut  kind  in  which  one  man  is  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  a  proposed  plan  and  the  other  man  is  equally  certain 
of  the  soundness  of  a  plan  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
first,  while  each  is  resolutely  opposed  to  the  other's 
plan.  In  such  a  condition  there  would  be  no  question  that 
the  Cabinet  officer  thus  differing  with  his  chief  should 
withdraw  from  the  Cabinet.  But  in  the  present  case  the 
situation  is  different,  and  the  logical  course  of  action 
not  quite  so  clear. 

Mr.  Garrison  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  two  "funda- 
mental principles,"  as  he  describes  them  in  a  later  letter. 
The  first  is,  that  the  United  States  ought  not  at  this 
time  to  decree  that  the  Philippines  shall  be  given  their 
independence  in  four  years.  The  other  is,  that  the  mili- 
tary force  upon  which  the  United  States  is  to  rely  as  its 
second  line  of  defense  upon  the  land  must  be  a  national 
force  and  not  an  aggregation  of  state  forces.  He  believes 
in  them  so  strongly  that  unless  the  Administration  is  to 
adopt  them  as  a  definite  part  of  its  program  he  is  un- 
willing longer  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

On  both  of  these  principles  President  Wilson  seems  to 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Garrison.  But  he  evidently 
does  not  consider  them  "fundamental."  In  any  event  he 
is  unwilling  at  this  time  to  use  the  prestige  and  influ- 
ence of  his  position  in  the  Government  and  in  his  party 
to  force  his  associates  in  Congress  to  accept  them  as 
"fundamental." 

The  rupture  seems  largely  explicable  in  terms  of  dif- 
ferences of  mind  and  temperament.  Given  the  personali- 
ties of  the  two  men  it  was  as  inevitable  as  it  is  regret- 
table. 

Mr.  Garrison  is  justified  in  resigning  because  of  what" 
he  feels  to  be  a  matter  of  principle.  Mr.  Wilson  is  right 
in  keeping  an  open  mind  when  dealing  with  a  coordinate 
and  equally  sovereign  branch  of  the  Government.  But  if 
Mr.  Garrison  was  a  bit  too  hasty  in  leaving  the  ship 
when   it  was  by  no  means  certain  he  could  not  have 
steered  into  the  harbor  of  his  choice,  so  Mr.  Wilson  was 
a  bit  too  indecisive  in  not  perceiving  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  lead  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  national  poli- 
cies. The  President  of  the  United  States  .should  make  his 
influence  felt  on  great  questions  during  the  process  of 
legislation,  and  not  merely  by  means  of  his  power  of  ap- 
proval or  veto  when  the  process  is  completed. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  TROPICS 

THE  story  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
Africa  which  is  told  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
has  its  lesson  for  America  just  now  when  a  certain  fac- 
tion in  Congress  is  urging  contraction  instead  of  ex- 
pansion as  our  national  policy.  Africa  affords  the  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  tropical  real 
estate  in  recent  years.  England  needs  all  her  men  to  hold 
her  lines  in  France  and  Flanders,  in  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Greece,  yet  she  is  preparing  a  new  army  for 
the  conquest  of  German  East  Africa.  But  this  same  ter- 
ritory which  she  is  now  making  such  sacrifices  to  get 
was  once  offered  to  her  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  declined  the  gift!  He  tried  his  best  to 
keep  England  out  of  Egypt,  but  fate  was  fortunately  too 
strong  for  him.  In  1877  Gladstone  said : 

Our  first  site,  in  Egypt,  be  it  by  larceny  or  be  it  by 
emption,  will  be  the  almost  certain  egg  of  a  North  Afri- 
can empire  that  will  grow  and  grow  .  .  .  till  we  finally  join 
hands  across  the  equator  with  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 

And  this  he  dreaded!  His  foresight  was  better  than 
his  judgment.  His  scuttling  policy  led  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Gordon  and  Khartum  in  the  north  and  to  the  Boer  War 
in  the  south.  The  honor  that  might  have  been  his  has 
gone  to  Disraeli,  who  bought  the  majority  stock  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  projected  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  railroad.  What  Gladstone  threw  away  has  had 
to  be  bought  back  with  blood. 

The  same  blindness  to  the  possibilities  of  tropical 
colonies  then  prevailed  in  Germany.  Bismarck  when  he 
took  Alsace-Lorraine  ironically  recommended  the  French 
to  seek  compensation  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  did  and  now  Algeria  is  a  prosperous 
French  province  which  is  sending  its  men  freely  to  the 
defense  of  the  mother  country  against  the  Germans. 
Bismarck's  successor  as  German  Chancellor,  General 
Caprivi,  said:  "No  greater  misfortune  could  befall  us 
than  to  be  presented  with  the  whole  of  Africa."  But  now 
Germany  is  pouring  out  men  and  money  by  the  million 
to  get  a  part  of  what  she  then  might  easily  have  had. 
The  British  White  Paper  shows  that  in  July,  1914,  the 
German  Government  was  willing  to  promise  to  leave 
Belgium  and  France  intact  if  England  would  remain 
neutral,  but  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  let  their  African 
possessions  alone. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it 
was  realized  that  a  country  without  the  resources  of  the 
tropics  to  draw  upon  was  permanently  crippled,  the 
Grand  Scramble  began.  The  seven  Powers  grabbed  any 
territory  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  whatever  it  was 
or  wherever  it  lay.  Flags  were  raised  over  mission  sta- 
tions, stray  islands  and  casual  trading  posts.  Miasmic 
swamps  and  barren  deserts  that  had  remained  unpeopled 
since  man  had  been  on  earth  became  prizes  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

When  the  Grand  Scramble  was  over  in  1912 — unless 
we  call  the  present  war  a  continuation  of  it — the  map  of 
Africa  looked  like  another  Europe.  Here  were  the  same 
names  repeated,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  similar  juxtaposi- 
tion; a  chance  arrangement,  a  geographical  crazy-quilt, 
in  which  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  commercial  con- 
venience, strategic  boundaries,  ethnic  divisions,  historic 
claims  or  mutual  advantage.  Less  than  four  per  cent  of 
the  continent  remained  independent;  little  Liberia, 
which  was  founded  as  a  colony  for  American  negroes 


and  which  the  United  States  has  protected  from  con- 
quest, and  Abyssinia,  where  the  aged  Menelik,  with  a 
wisdom  which  is  the  sole  evidence  of  his  alleged  descent 
from  Solomon,  maintained  a  quasi-independence  by  play- 
ing off  one  power  against  another  and  putting  up  a  hard 
fight  when  he  had  to. 

The  present  war  will  probably  remake  the  map  of 
Africa,  but  it  will  not  unmake  it.  It  will  never  again  be- 
come a  Dark  Continent  where  the  blank  spaces  on  the 
map  have  to  be  filled  up  with  pictures  of  elephants, 
giraffes  and  dog-headed  men.  Civilization  moves  onward 
somehow,  and  if  one  nation  shirks  the  duty  of  carrying 
it  forward,  another  takes  it  up  and  reaps  the  reward. 
Those  who  falter  and  draw  back  will  fall  behind — and 
deserve  to.  The  work  that  Americans  are  doing  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  Philippines  is,  we  believe,  as  eflScient 
and  useful  as  that  done  by  the  British  in  Egypt,  and 
better  in  many  respects  than  that  done  by  the  French 
in  Algeria  and  by  the  Germans  in  East  Africa.  It  is 
certainly  free  from  the  cruelty  and  corruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Belgian  Congo  or  the  German 
Southwest  Africa  or  the  Portuguese  possessions.  We 
have,  therefore,  good  reason  for  our  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  as  competent  as  any  other  power  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Philippines. 


WHY  NOT  PERMANENT? 

THE  London  Spectator  is  urging  forward  a  popular 
movement  under  the  slogan,  "Down  Glasses  during 
the  War."  Its  purpose  is  obviously  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  Temporary  Total  Abstinence. 

The  Spectator  states  the  case  for  the  reform  with 
effectiveness:  "We  must  fight  the  Germans  with  both 
hands  and  not  with  one  hand  grasping  a  glass  of  beer  or 
spirits." 

In  the  midst  of  one's  admiration  for  the  proposed 
self-denying  ordinance,  another  thought  persists  in  in- 
truding. If  a  man  needs  two  hands  to  fight  with  suc- 
cessfully, how  can  he  get  along  effectively  with  fewer  to 
work  with?  If  a  nation  at  war  cannot  spare  a  hand  to 
hold  the  liquor  glass,  how  can  a  people  at  peace? 

Some  one  should  move  to  amend  the  "Down  Glasses" 
program  by  striking  out  the  word  "Temporary." 


DISARMAMENT  OR  REPUDIATION 

THE  great  world  war  is  now  half  thru  its  second 
year,  and  it  is  necessary  that  financiers  as  well  as 
statesmen  should  begin  to  think  very  seriously  how 
long  the  expenditure  of  men  and  money  can  be  carried 
on.  "The  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield"  may  seem 
boundless,  but  the  end  must  come.  And  what  then? 

President  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
sums  up  the  national  debts  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  at  the  end  of  1915.  That  of  Great  Britain 
he  estimates  as  $10,419,000,000;  that  of  France  $10,- 
314.000,000,  and  that  of  Germany  $7,275,000,000;  and 
the  war  has  lasted  only  a  year  and  a  half. 

We  can  hardly  expect  peace  in  less  than  a  year,  at 
which  time  these  national  debts  will  have  amounted  to 
half  as  much  more.  How  will  they  ever  be  paid?  How 
will  even  the  interest  be  paid? 

Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  the  interest  will  be  paid. 
At  four  per  cent  it  would  amount  to  $400,000,000  a  year 
for  either  Great  Britain  or  France,  and  for  Germany 
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to  about  $300,000,000,  and  half  as  much  more  if  the 
war  continues  another  year.  Meanwhile  the  people  have 
been  fearfully  impoverished.  The  whole  principal  of 
these  loans  has  been  destroyed.  Many  millions  of  wealth- 
producers  have  been  killed  or  disabled.  Business  has 
been  disorganized.  There  will  be  poverty  everywhere, 
and  taxation  will  be  intolerable. 

Already  the  question  is  asked  by  far-seeing  men :  Will 
it  be  possible  for  these  countries  to  pay  even  the  inter- 
est on  these  enormous  debts?  Repudiation  is  a  very  evil 
word,  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  it.  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  very  wealthy  nations  and  they  have 
great  recuperative  power,  and  yet  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  can  be  squeezed  out  of  a  people.  Germany  is  also 
a  rich  nation  and  unlike  Great  Britain  and  Francs  her 
national  debt  is  almost  wholly  held  by  her  own  citizens. 
She  could  scale  it  down  or  reduce  interest  and  other 
nations  could  not  complain,  while  the  debt  of  the  allied 
nations  is  largely  foreign,  and  can  in  no  way  be  repudi- 
ated without  national  dishonor. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  likelihood  of  billions 
of  indemnity  being  imposed  by  the  victors  on  the  con- 
quered. It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  indemnity  will  be 
demanded,  and  if  so,  while  some  burdens  will  be  light- 
ened, others  will  be  made  more  intolerable.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  fearful  burden  of  taxation  on  all  these 
nations,  and  on  Austria  and  Italy  as  well,  can  be  borne 
and  these  national  obligations  met  except  by  a  general 
concerted  disarmament.  The  nations  will  not  be  able 
while  paying  for  the  old  wars  to  add  unlimited  and 
interminable  taxation  to  prepare  for  new  wars,  so  we 
shall  come  to  what  all  good  citizens  must  desire  as  the 
one  happy  effect  of  this  disastrous  war,  compulsory 
disarmament.  But  disarmament  can  hardly  take  place 
without  an  agreement  of  the  nations  to  establish  the 
international  machinery  for  the  doing  of  the  interna- 
tional business  that  must  be  done  and  which  is  now 
done  in  the  last  analysis  by  the  cruel  and  stupid  resort 
to  armaments.  The  nations  must  also  feel  that  their 
integrity  and  vital  interests  are  as  fully  conserved  and 
guaranteed  after  the  reduction  of  armaments  as  they 
were  when  each  nation  was  the  sole  guardian  of  its 
liberty  and  sovereignty.  The  requirements  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  substituting  for  our  present  system 
of  competitive  arniaments  a  system  of  collective  arma- 
ments under  a  lieague  to  Enforce  Peace.  Then  and  then 
only  will  a  plan  be  devised  for  the  creation,  adjudi- 
cation and  execution  of  international  law  and  the  uni- 
versal limitation  of  armaments.  This  we  may  hope  for 
and  even  expect  whether  with  or  without  revolution. 


ARMOR  PLATE   PATRIOTISM 

LAST  week  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  reported  out 
a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  armor 
plate  factory  to  be  owned  and  opei^ated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Penrose  said  to  the  committee  that  the  armor 
plate  makers  had  told  him  that  if  the  Government  went 
into  the  business  they  would  raise  the  price  $200  a  ton, 
which  would  cost  the  United  States  about  $20,000,000 
more  if  it  bought  armor  for  the  contemplated  five  year 
building  program. 

The  President  of  one  of  the  companies  also  told  the 
committee  that  if  the  Government  manufactured  armor 


plate  he  would  recommend  to  his  board  of  directors  that 
they  go  out  of  that  branch  of  the  steel  business. 

While  the  Government  should  never  attempt  to  monop- 
olize the  production  of  war  supplies,  lest  in  times  of 
emergency  it  could  not  manufacture  fa.st  enough,  this 
action  of  the  armor  plate  makers  absolutely  demonstrates 
the  need  of  Government  competition  in  the  business  to 
keep  down  prices. 

If  the  manufacturers  do  not  adopt  a  more  patriotic 
spiriti  the  Government,  as  Senator  Tillman  suggests, 
will  not  hesitate  to  "seize  their  plants  and  operate  them 
by  the  right  of  eminent  domain." 

Congress  can  hardly  afford  to  ignore  this  exhibition 
of  corporate  greed  and  disloyalty.  As  an  example  of  arro- 
gance, naked  and  unashamed,  its  like  is  hard  to  match. 


NO  MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

DO  the  advocates  of  military  training  in  the  public 
schools  know  what  they  are  talking  about?  A  few 
of  them  do ;  most  of  them  evidently  do  not.  The  few  who 
do  will  not  dissent  from  a  remark  or  two  that  we  have 
to  make  to  the  many  who  do  not. 

A  newspaper  canvass  of  New  York  City  parents  of 
public  school  children  shows  a  large  majority  in  favor 
of  military  training  in  the  schools.  Statistically  the 
showing  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Data  so  collected  always 
comes  chiefly  from  persons  on  one  side  of  the  question 
raised.  Persons  on  the  other  side  do  not  in  equal  num- 
bers take  the  trouble  to  reply.  The  interviews,  in  like 
manner,  with  which  the  vote  is  followed  up,  are  prevail- 
ingly indorsements  of  the  military  training  plan.  There 
is  no  evidence  here  of  conscious  selection  in  support  of 
a  foregone  conclusion,  but  a  glance  over  the  reasons 
offered  discovers  the  intellectual  unpreparedness  of  the 
prominent  gentlemen  who  so  readily  vote  with  the  re- 
corded majority. 

The  precise  betrayal  of  mental  non-equipment  is  this: 
The  advocates  of  military  training  in  the  schools  obvi- 
ously have  never  thought  whether  this  plan  fits  into  a 
larger  plan  of  reliance  on  a  volunteer  army  in  time  of 
danger,  or  fits  into  a  wholly  different  larger  plan  to  re- 
quire universal  military  training,  and,  when  the  need 
arises,  universal  military  service.  It  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  their  remarks  that  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  interviewed  could  not,  without  further  "prepara- 
tion," tell  which  scheme  the  proposed  school  training  be- 
longs with. 

As  a  matter  of  logic,  psychology,  and  experience,  it 
belongs,  of  course,  with  the  volunteer  army  scheme.  A 
nation  that  exacts  universal  training  and  service,  as 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland  and  Australia  do,  does 
not  fool  with  drilling  its  school  children.  When  the  time 
comes  it  takes  its  young  men  in  hand,  in  a  businesslike 
way,  and  puts  them  thru  a  discipline  that  earlier  years 
could  not  endure. 

The  military  drilling  of  children  is  not  the  real  thing. 
it  never  can  be  made  the  real  thing.  It  is  a  character- 
istically American  piece  of  hocus-pocus.  Nevertheless,  it 
could  have  a  certain  place  in  a  nation  which  depends  on 
a  volunteer  army.  It  can  not  prepare  boys  technically  to 
be  soldiers,  but  it  can  fill  their  heads  with  militaristic 
ideas.  In  the  impressionable  school  years  war  has  a  look 
that  can  not  be  conjured  up  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
man  forced  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state  to  endure  the 
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hardships  of  barracks  and  drill  grounds  and  forced 
marches.  School  militarism  has  just  one  rational  pur- 
pose, to  wit,  to  prepare  not  bodies  and  minds,  but  im- 
pulses and  emotions  for  military  service. 

When  the  American  people  has  thought  this  thing 
thru,  if  it  ever  does,  it  will  not  vote  eighty  to  twenty  in 
favor  of  military  training  in  the  public  schools.  The  com- 
pulsory training  and  service  of  all  fit  adults  may  or  may 
not  be  militaristic.  The  compulsoi'y  military  training 
of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  is  mili- 
tarism or  it  is  humbug. 


WELDING  THE   HAMMER 

DO  you  believe  that  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  ought  to  work  in  factories  or  mills  or  can- 
neries? Do  you  believe  that  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 
ought  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  more  than 
six  days  a  week? 

Of  course  you  do  not.  But  there  are  actually  peo'ple 
who  do.  Some  of  them — men  of  prominence,  too,  in  their 
communities — have  appeared  before  congressional  com- 
mittees and  argued  against  the  Federal  Child  La.bor  bill. 
Perhaps  the  most  cynical  of  the  arguments  which  they 
had  the  effrontery  to  present  was  this : 

A  roll  of  cotton  cloth  made  by  child  labor  is  just  as  long, 
just  as  wide,  just  as  white,  and  just  as  good  as  if  made  by 
adults. 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  equally  attractive  pleas  the 
bill  has  passed  the  House  by  a  tremendous  majority. 
But  the  Senate  is  often  a  harder  nut  to  crack.  There  is 
only  one  hammer  infallibly  heavy  enough — public  opin- 
ion. If  you  want  to  be  sure  that  the  cotton  goods  you 
■wear,  the  canned  goods  you  eat,  the  glassware  on  your 
table,  the  flowers  on  your  hat,  are  not  the  product  of  the 
slavery  of  little  children,  make  your  own  contribution  to 
the  welding  of  that  hammer. 

Write  today  to  the  United  States  Senators  from  your 
own  state  urging  the  passage  of  the  Keating-Owen  bill. 


IRONING  OUT    THE    YEAR 

IN  the  good  old  days  when  our  forefathers  lived  the 
simple  life  near  to  Nature's  heart,  one  could  tell  what 
time  of  year  it  was  by  the  looks  of  the  dinner  table.  The 
four  seasons  and  even  the  twelve  months  were  marked  by 
the  appropriate  products  of  field  and  orchard.  In  the 
spring  radishes,  peas,  beans  and  corn  followed  one  an- 
other in  orderly  procession,  and  in  the  fall  tomatoes, 
squash,  pumpkin  and  rutabagas  brought  the  year  to  a 
fitting  close. 

Certain  combinations  of  meats  and  vegetables  which 
have  come  to  seem  as  inevitable  and  eternal  as  the  pre- 
established  harmonies  of  Leibnitz  owe  their  conjunc- 
tion to  the  chance  coincidence  of  their  time  of  appear- 
ance. When  the  spring  lambs  reached  table  size  the  green 
peas  came  in  and  the  mint  was  ready  to  sauce  it.  This 
triplex  dish  still  figures  on  our  menu  cards,  altho  its  sea- 
sonal significance  has  vanished. 

The  good  old  rule  "Eat  oysters  when  the  month 
has  an  r  in  it  and  drink  whisky  when  it  has  a  A;  in  it" 
has  long  ago  lost  its  validity.  Canned  or  cove  oysters 
are  independent  of  the  season  and  whisky  can  either  be 
obtained  at  all  times  or  not  at  all  depending  upon  what 
state  you  are  in.  Canning  and  cold  storage  have  oblit- 
erated the  climatic  zones  and  reduced  the  months  to  a 
common  denominator.  Almost  any  kind  of  fruit  or  veg- 


etable can  now  be  had  anywhere  any  day  in  a  more  or 
less  palatable  state  by  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  and  even  the  price  curve  is  being  leveled  down  thru- 
out  the  year.  It  is  no  longer  the  mark  of  a  millionaire 
to  eat  strawberries  in  December  or  grapes  in  May.  We 
can  have  a  more  varied  diet  than  when  we  were  re- 
stricted by  the  seasons ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  we  do. 
With  the  culinary  calendar  have  vanished  most  of  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  year.  The  violets  of  spring 
are  sold  in  the  fall  and  the  chrysanthemums  of  autumn 
appear  in  the  spring.  Summer  roses  bloom  in  midwinter 
and  holly  may  be  had  in  midsummer.  There  are  few 
boys  nowadays  who  can  tell  marble  time  from  kite  time 
or  when  top  time  comes  in.  Fireworks  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  Fourth  of  July  in  many  parts  of  the  land, 
but  appear  in  other  parts  at  Christmas.  Thanksgiving  is 
no  longer  a  harvest  festival.  Our  fasts  and  feasts  have 
all  been  smudged  together  into  one  dull  common  gray. 
All  Fools'  Day  and  All  Saints'  Day  have  disappeared.  A 
man  can  be  a  fool  or  a  saint  on  any  of  the  365  or  366 
days.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  tends  to  bring  all 
things  to  a  dead  level  of  monotony. 


THE   NOSE   OF  THE    CAMEL 

ONE  need  no  longer  look  to  Germany  to  see  what 
havoc  may  be  wrought  by  a  pernicious  theory.  Only 
open  the  Poetry  Journal,  and  read  the  heart-breaking 
lines  of  Robert  Carlton  Brown  to  learn  what  thrusting 
cookery  in  among  the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  done  not 
only  to  women,  but  to  literature. 

I  know  a  nice,  affectionate  girl 

Who  goes  about 

Patting  beefsteaks  on  the'  back. 

Running  her  fingers  fondly  through  the  beards  of  oysters. 

Holding  hands  for  hours  with  breaded  veal  cutlets, 

Rubbing  noses  with  pork  chops, 

And  having  affairs  with  boiled  onions. 

Her  emotional  eyes  light  with  amorous  interest 

In  the  presence  of  food; 

They  fill  with  great  glistening  tears 

When  the  plates  are  taken  out 

And  she  sits  despondent 

Weeping  gently  into  her  coffee. 

Now  a  pet  theory,  ready  to  play  with  as  one  sits 
decorously  before  a  dull  speaker,  or  recovers  from  the 
grippe,  is  an  innocent  comfort  so  long  as  one  does  not 
share  it.  But  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
generosity  with  a  theory.  The  next  fellow  may  take  it 
in  earnest,  may  even  try  to  act  on  it,  will  surely  repeat 
it,  and  then  Pandora's  box  is  open. 

No  one  foresaw  any  danger  to  poetry,  for  instance, 
when  Professor  James  took  the  public  into  his  con- 
fidence as  to  what  he  had  been  thinking  as  he  waited 
daily  on  Boston  corners  for  the  street  cars.  But  the 
advertising  value  of  Pragmatism  was  not  missed  by 
practical  folk.  They  inscribed  the  word  on  their  banners 
and  went  on,  more  triumphant  than  ever,  pushing  the 
classics  from  the  seats  of  learning,  and  setting  in  their 
places,  carpentry,  magazine  verse,  millinery  and  cook- 
ing. The  saucepans  won  the  day. 

Mr.  Brown  shows  us  whither  we  are  hurrying.  We 
have  been  too  bewildered  to  read  the  same  message  in 
the  art  galleries,  but  the  few  v/ho  know  assure  us  that 
at  last  painters  are  truthfully  depicting  what  is  as  it  is. 
Shortly  our  plays  will  be  constructed  out  of  random 
conversations  copied  down  for  the  playwright  by  a 
pocket  phonograph,  and  we  shall  have  symphonies  built 
on  themes  sung  by  the  wheels  of  the  Chicago  Limited, 


\ 


^  ^  Lindley   M.    Garri- 

Secretary  Garrison    ^^^^    Secretary    of 


Resigns 


War,    resigned    on 


the  10th,  and  his  resignation  was  im- 
mediately accepted  by  the  President, 
who  exprest  warm  appreciation  of  his 
services.  The  Secretary  withdrew  from 
the  Cabinet  because  he  was  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  President  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  Administration  to- 
ward the  proposed  Continental  Army 
reserve  of  400,000  men,  and  the  Sen- 
ate's bill  granting  independence  to  the 
Filipinos  in  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  four  years'.  Henry  Breckenridge, 
Assistant  Secretary,  also  resigned  be- 
cause he  agreed  with  his  chief,  and  his 
resignation  was  promptly  accepted. 
Major  General  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff, 
will  be  Secretary  of  War  until  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's successor  is  appointed.  Those 
most  prominently  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coming  appointment  are 
Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment; Secretary  Houston,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Gen- 
eral Goethals.  The  letters  which  passed 
between  Secretary  Garrison  and  the 
President  were  promptly  published. 
They  fill  three  newspaper  columns  of 
fine  print. 

Beginning  on  January  12,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  a  long  letter,  argued  in  support 
of  his  plan  for  the  Continental  Army 
and  urged  Mr.  Wilson  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence for  it  in  Congress,  where  it  was 
in  a  critical  condition.  There  could  be, 
he  said,  no  honest  or  worthy  solution 
of  the  problem  except  one  that  should 
give  national  forces,  under  exclusive 
control  of  the  national  Government. 
Chairman  Hay,  of  the  House  Military 
Committee,  had  openly  rejected  the 
Continental  Army,  turning  from  Fed- 
eral volunteers  to  a  project  for  feder- 
alizing the  militia  of  the  states.  Ac- 
ceptance of  this  plan  would  set  back 
the  whole  cause  of  legitimate  national 
defense  and  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
trust.  Among  members  of  the  House 
there  was  very  little  knowledge  of  or 
intense  interest  in  military  affairs,  and 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

February  7 — Germans  gain  800  yards 
of  treuch(!s  west  of  Vimy.  Germans 
retire  from  Kamenm  into  Spanish 
colony  of  Rio  Muni. 

February  8 — (iermau  guns  bombard 
Belfort,  British  repel  Turks  at  Kut- 
el-Amara  with  heavy  losses  on  botli 
sides. 

February  9 — German  sea  planes  raid 
coast  of  Kent.  Russians  gain  domi- 
nant position  near  Czernovitz. 

February  10 — Premier  Briand  of 
France  visits  Italy.  German  Gov- 
ernment issues  warning  that  after 
March  1  armed  merchantmen  will 
be  treated  as  warships. 

February  11 — Greek  Chamber  votes 
neutrality.  Austrians  encounter 
Italians,  ten  miles  from  Durazzo. 

February  12 — French  gain  300  yards 
near  Butte  de  Mesnil,  Champagne. 

February  13 — Germans  renew  attack 
on  Dvinsk,  Russia.  Chinese  rebels 
take  Chung-king. 


the  proposed  payment  of  Federal 
money  to  militia  men  and  officers  ap- 
pealed to  the  personal  and  political  in- 
terests of  members.  He  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  influence  without  delay. 
Writing  again  two  days  later  he  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Wilson's  remark  that  he 
had  been  assured  by  Chairman  Hay 
that  the  same  end  could  be  reached  by 
utilizing  the  militia,  and  that  he  (the 
President)  had  said  he  would  accept 
that  plan  if  it  would  be  effective.  The 
Secretary  insisted  that  there  was  no 
room  for  compromise,  and  offered  to 
leave  the  Cabinet  if  this  would  serve 
the  President's  purpose. 

The  President's  ^''-  Wilson,  replying 
ine  presidents     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^^ 

^^P^y  while  he  believed  the 

chief  thing  needed  was  a  trained  citi- 
zen reserve  under  Federal  direction,  he 
was  not  irrevocably  committed  to  any 
one  plan  and  was  willing  to  consider  all 
propositions.  It  would  not  be  proper  for 
him  to  say  to  Congress  that  it  must 
take  his  plan  or  none.  He  did  not  share 


the  Secretary's  opinion  that  members 
charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
military  affairs  were  ignorant  of  them 
or  of  the  nation's  military  necessities. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  found  them 
well  informed  and  actuated  by  a  most 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  upon  them.  If  a 
bill  by  which  the  essential  things  could 
not  be  accomplished  should  come  to 
him,  he  would  veto  it.  He  had  told  Mr. 
Hay  that  he  would  consider  any  plan 
that  would  give  a  national  reserve 
under  unmistakable  national  control. 

Mr.  Garrison,  on  February  9,  said  he 
was  expected  to  make  an  address  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
following  day.  As  to  the  Philippines,  he 
regarded  the  Senate  bill  as  an  aban- 
donment of  the  duty  of  this  nation  and 
a  breach  of  trust  toward  the  Filipinos, 
and  he  exprest  again  his  disapproval  of 
the  militia  project.  If  he  was  in  disa- 
greement with  the  President,  he  could 
not  set  forth  his  views  in  the  address 
and  remain  the  President's  seeming 
representative.  In  reply,  Mr.  Wilson 
said  he  regarded  the  independence  pro- 
vision of  the  Philippine  bill  as  unwise 
at  this  time,  but  must  await  the  action 
of  Congress.  And  it  was  his  duty  to 
keep  his  mind  open  about  the  militia, 
and  not  to  try  to  shut  the  door  against 
the  committee's  plans.  The  Secretary 
should  express  his  own  views  without 
hesitation,  but  should  draw  very  care- 
fully the  distinction  between  them  and 
those  of  the  Administration.  Respond- 
ing at  once,  Mr.  Garrison  resigned,  say- 
ing: "It  is  evident  that  we  hopelessly 
disagree  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be 
fundamental  principles." 

.  The  effect  of  the  resigna- 
Kftect  in  ^^^^  jj^  Congress  appears 
Congress  ^^  have  been  more  support 
for  the  President  and  the  defense  plans, 
the  Continental  Army  excepted.  The 
House  already  has  passed  a  bill  appro- 
priating $600,000  for  improvements 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  build  bat- 
tleships of  the  most  powerful  class  at 
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THE    INDEFATIGABLE   SARAH    BERNHARDT 

"Les  Cathedrales"  is  a  dramatic  poem  in  which  six  French  and  Flemish  cathedrals  tell  their 
tragic  story.  Mme.  Bernhardt,  third  from  the  left,  is  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  which  has 
waited  forty  years  for  deliverance.  Her  passionate  voice  dominated  the  recent  performance  of 
the   play  in   London,   whither  the   great   actress    was   determined   to   go   in   spite   of   her   age   and 

the   amputation  of  her  leg 


the  New  York  and  Mare  Island  navy 
yards,  and  another  providing  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  midshipmen 
at  the  Annapolis  school  by  540.  In  the 
debate  on  these  measures — w^hich  w^ere 
passed  without  an  opposition  measured 
by  recorded  votes — many  prominent 
members  spoke  for  the  preparedness 
policy.  Speaker  Clark  earnestly  sup- 
ported projects  for  enlarging  the  navy 
and  creating  a  military  reserve.  Mr. 
Mann,  the  Republican  .floor  leader, 
urged  the  House  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Mr.  Wilson's  com- 
mendation of  the  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee,  in  his  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Garrison,  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
that  committee,  which  sent  him  a  reso- 
lution expressing  appreciation  of  his 
confidence.  There  was  a  movement  on 
the  Democratic  side  for  action  that 
would  possibly  cause  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Kitchin  from  the  office  of  floor 
leader,  vdth  a  suggestion  that  his  place 
should  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
Speaker  Clark.  Mr.  Kitchin  opposes  all 
the  defense  plans. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
project  for  a  Continental  Army  was 
dead.  It  was  opposed  by  every  member 
of  the  House  Committee.  That  commit- 
tee, it  is  expected,  will  prepare  a  bill 
designed  to  make  service  in  the  militia 
so  attractive  that  the  number  of  en- 
listed men  vnll  be  increased  from  125,- 
000  to  400,000.  There  may  be  provi- 
sions for  dual  service,  or  for  enlist- 
ments subjecting  the  men  to  the  call  of 
the  national  Government  vvdthout  the 
restrictions  now  existing.  The  commit- 
tee's aim  will  be  to  make  the  militia  a 
Federal  or  national  force,  if  this  can  be 
done.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tendency  at  present  is  in  favor  of 
creating  a  trained  reserve  by  modifying 
requirements  for  the  regular  army — in- 
creasing the  number  of  soldiers,  and 
shortening  the  term  to  two  years,  or 
even  to  one,  with  the  provision  that  the 
men  so  enlisting  shall  go  into  a  reserve 
for  four  or  six  years. 


_,  _  ^.  ,  The  long  and  bitter 
The  Question  of  controversy  over  the 
the  Submarme  ^-^^^^^  ^^  merchant 
vessels  and  the  regulation  of  sub- 
marines seems  to  have  reached  a  highly 
critical  stage.  Our  Government  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  to  hold  the  submarines  to  account- 
ability for  their  attacks  upon  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  belligerents  is  to  draw 
a  strict  line  of  demarkation  between 
them  and  warships  by  prohibiting  the 
armament  of  merchant  vessels.  Secre- 
tary Lansing  has  addrest  a  note  to  the 
Powers  in  the  hope  that  some  accept- 
able formula  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
which  the  lives  of  non-combatants  may 
be  safeguarded  vdthout  depriving  the 
submarines  of  all  power.  The  rules  he 
proposes  are  quoted  in  another  column. 
The  Secretary  of  State  argues  that 
the  privilege  of  carrying  guns  hitherto 
accorded  by  international  law  to  mer- 
chant vessels  was  not  vdth  the  idea  that 
they  should  offer  resistance  to  a  cruiser 
which  overhauled  them  but  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  defense  against  pirates 
and  privateers.  But  the  submarine  the 
powerful  in  the  offensive  is  so  weak  in 
the  defensive  that  even  a  small  caliber 
gun  would  suffice  to  sink  it  if  it  ap- 
proached above  water  to  warn  and 
search  the  merchant  vessel  as  interna- 
tional law  requires.  He  continues: 

Moreover,  pirates  and  sea  rovers  have 
been  swept  from  the  main  trade  channels 
of  the  sea  and  privateering  has  been  abol- 
ished. Consequently  the  placing  of  guns  on 
merchantmen  at  the  present  date  of  sub- 
marine warfare  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  ground  of  a  purpose  to  render  mer- 
chantmen superior  in  force  to  subtriarines 
and  to  prevent  warning  and  visit  and 
search  by  them.  Any  armament,  therefore, 
on  a  merchant  vessel  would  seem  to  have 
the  character  of  an  offensive  armament. 

If  a  submarine  is  required  to  stop  and 
search  a  merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
and  in  case  it  is  found-  that  she  is  of  an 
enemy  character  and  that  cbnditions  neces- 
sitate her  destruction  and  removal  to  a. 
place  of  safety  of  persons  on  board,  it 
would  not  seem  just  nor  reasonable  that 
the  submarine  should  be  compelled,  while 
complying  with  these  requirements,  to  ex- 


pose itself  to  almost  certain  destruction 
by  the  guns  on  board  the  merchant  vessel. 
It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable and  reciprocally  just  arrangement 
if  it  could  be  agreed  by  the  opposing  bellig- 
erents that  submarines  should  be  caused  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  of  international 
law  in  the  matter  of  stopping  and  search- 
ing merchant  vessels,  determining  their 
belligerent  nationality  and  removing  the 
crews  and  passengers  to  places  of  safety 
before  sinking  the  vessels  as  prizes  of  war, 
and  that  merchant  vessels  of  belligerent 
nationality  should  be  prohibited  from 
carrying  any  armament  whatsoever. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  British  and 
French  will  regard  this  as  a  concession 
to  the  German  point  of  view  and  will 
refuse  to  take  the  guns  from  their  mer- 
chant vessels.  If  so  our  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  treat  them  as 
auxiliary  cruisers  and  forbid  them  the 
use  of  our  harbors  except  for  brief  and 
occasional  visits.  Probably  also  our 
Government  would  issue  a  warning  ta 
American  citizens  not  to  travel  upon 
such  armed  merchantmen. 


The  German 
Submarine  Note 


The  German  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a 
memorandum  a  n  - 
nouncing  its  intention  in  a  short  time 
of  treating  the  armed  merchantmen  of 
the  enemy  as  warships,  and  neutral  na- 
tions are  warned  not  to  entrust  their 
persons  or  property  to  such  vessels.  In 
defense  of  this  policy  a  list  is  given  of 
nineteen  cases  in  which  British  mer- 
chantmen have  fired  upon  German  sub- 
marines and  in  many  cases  sunk  them. 
Pages  of  the  secret  book  of  instructions 
issued  by  the  British  Government  to 
the.  captains  and  gunners  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  are  reproduced  by  pho- 
tography in  the  appendix.  These  show 
that  the  ship  is  expected  to  open  fire  on 
an  enemy  submarine  approaching  with- 
in 800  yards  even  when  the  submarine 
has  not  opened  fire  first.  "Armaments 
should  be  concealed  as  far  as  possible" 
by  a  canvas  cover  in  neutral  ports.  The 
"brill  Book  for  12-Pounder  Quick  Fir- 
ing Guns"  found  on  British  merchant 


THE  AMERICAN  SUBMARINE 
RULES 
Secretary  Lansing  in  a  note  to 
the  Powers  dated  January  18  sug- 
gests the  following  international 
code  for  the  regulation  of  subma- 
rine warfare: 

1.  A  non-combatant  has  a  right  to 
traverse  the  high  seas  in  a  merchant 
vessel  entitled  to  fly  a  belligerent  flag, 
to  rely  upon  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  international  law  and  prin- 
ciples of  humanity,  and  if  the  vessel 
is  approached  by  a  naval  vessel  -of 
another  belligerent  the  merchant  ves- 
sel of  enemy  nationality  should  not  be 
attacked  without  being  ordered  to  stop. 

2.  An  enemy  merchant  vessel  when 
ordered  to  do  "so  by  a  belligerent  sub- 
marine should  immediately  stop. 

3.  Such  vessel  should  not  be  at- 
tacked after  being  ordered  to  stop  un- 
less it  attempts  to  flee  or  to  resist.  In 
case  it  ceases  to  flee  or  resist  the  at- 
tack should  be  discontinued. 

4.  In  the  event  that  it  is  impossible 
to  place  a  prize  crew  on  board  of  an 
enemy  merchant  vessel,  or  to  convoy 
it  into  port,  the  vessel  may  be  sunk, 
provided  the  crew  and  passengers  have 
been  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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ships  was  issued  by  the  Admiralty  on 
May  7,  1915.  The  note  calls  attention 
to  the  facts  that  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington  had  stated  to  the 
American  Government  on  August  29, 
1914,  that  British  merchantmen  were 
never  armed  for  offensive  purposes  but 
purely  for  defense  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, would  never  fire  unless  fired  upon 
first.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  British 
Government  in  its  first  Order  in  Coun- 
cil had  ruled  that  any  armed  vessel  was 
a  warship. 

i>u     r.     J-  By  the  Senate  Commit- 

The  Pending      ,  •'  n^       ■  r>  i 

.        ^     tee    on     Foreign     Rela- 

^^^  '  ^  tions  a  report  in  favor 

of  the  pending  treaty  with  Hayti  has 
been    ordered.    The   treaty   with    Nica- 
ragua,  which   was    reported   favorably 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  3,  was  considered 
last  week  in  executive  session,  the"  ques- 
tion  being   Mr.    Borah's   motion   for   a 
discussion  of  the  treaty  in  open  session. 
Mr.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
opposed   this   motion    in   a   speech   two 
hours  long.  Others  took  part  in  the  de- 
bate. The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  42.  But  the  treaty  requires  an  ap- 
propriation  of  $3,000,000,   the  sum   to 
be  paid  to  Nicaragua,  and  it  will  be  the 
subject  of  debate  in  open  session  when 
the  appropriation  bill  is  taken  up.  In 
the  secret  session  an  addition  was  pro- 
posed which  is  designed  to  assure  Cen- 
tral  American  republics  that  there  is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States    to    disregard    their    rights    and 
sovereignty.  It  is  said  that  the  Colom- 
bian   Minister,   who   does   not   like   the 
pending  treaty  with  his  country,  called 
upon   Secretary  Lansing  and  was  told 
that  President  Wilson  had  not  exprest 
approval   of   it.    Before   reporting   this 
treaty   (by  a  vote  of  8  to  7)   the  com- 
mittee amended  it  by  reducing  the  sum 
to  be  paid  from  $25,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000,  and  by  making  the  expression  of 
regret  concerning  the  Panama  incident 
a  mutual  one. 

The  treaty  with  Hayti  provides  for 
control  of  that  country  by  our  Govern- 
ment. There  is  to  be  a  receiver  of  cus- 
toms, appointed  by  Hayti's  President  on 
nomination  by  our  President,  and  with 
this  officer  there  will  be  a  financial  ad- 
viser, appointed  in  the  same  way.  The 
constabulary,  composed  of  native 
Haytians,  is  to  be  officered  and  organ- 
ized by  Americans.  There  are  to  be  both 
urban  and  rural  forces.  Eventually  the 
officers  will  be  replaced  by  Haytians 
whose  fitness  has  been  shown  by  exami- 
nations. The  constabulary  is  to  have 
control  of  "arms  and  ammunition,  mili- 
tary supplies  and  traffic  therein  thru- 
out  the  country."  Hayti  agrees  not  to 
increase  its  public  debt  except  by  pre- 
vious agreement  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  contract  any 
financial  obligation  unless  the  ordinary 
revenues,  after  the  payment  of  current 
expenses,  are  suflficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for 
final  settlement.  Hayti  also  agrees  not 
to  surrender  any  territory  by  sale, 
lease,  or  otherwise  to  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Engineers  are  to  be  appointed, 
on  our  President's  nomination,  to  have 
sanitation  and  public  improvements  in 
charge,  and  there  is  provision  for  inter- 
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The    French    and    British    at    Salonica,    however,    depend    on    far    stronger    defences    than    these 

crumbling   walls.    Their   double   line    is   so   strong   that   Genera!    Castlonau    remarked   that    it   would 

be  a  pity  if  the  Germans   and  Austrians   did   not  attack   it 


vention  in  a  paragraph  which  says  that 
"should  the  necessity  occur,  the  United 
States  will  lend  efficient  aid  for  the 
preservation  of  Haytian  independence 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  government 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property  and  individual  liberty."  By 
agreement  with  Hayti,  parts  of  this 
treaty  are  already  in  force. 


The 
Plotters 


In    San    Francisco    seventy- 
six    persons    have    been    in- 
dicted   for    plotting    to    de- 
stroy   property    and    to    defraud    the 
United   States   in  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many. There  is  a  long  list  of  offenses 
named  in  the  forma'  accusations,  and 
in  these  proceedings  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  for  the  first  time  attacked 
official     representatives     of     Germany. 
Among  those  who  must  go  to  trial  are 
Franz  Bopp,  the  German  Consul  Gen- 
eral;   Baron    von    Shack,    vice-Consul 
General;  Baron  von  Brincken,  military 
attache  of  the  consulate;  Henry  Kauff- 
mann,  chancellor  of  the  consulate,  and 
Maurice   Hall,   consul   of   Turkey.    The 
long  list  also  includes  Dr.  Reimer,  said 
to  be  a   German  naval  officer;    Robert 
Capelle,   agent  of  the  North   German 
Lloyd    Steamship    Company;    Johannes 
von  Koolbergen,  who  confessed  that  he 
had  been  hired  to  blow  up  railroad  tun- 
nels  and   bridges   in   Canada;    Charles 
C.   Crowley,  a  detective    employed    by 
Bopp;   Captain  Fred  Jebsen,  and  sev- 
eral ship  owners.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  defendants  are  charged  with 
having  caused  the  destruction  of  car- 
goes of  munitions  in  our  Pacific  ports 
and  of  powder  factories  in  California 
and  other  states.   Several  are  indicted 
for    using   false    clearance    papers     in 
sending     out     the     steamship     "Sacra- 
mento" and  three  other  ships  with  sup- 
plies for  German  warships.  The  indict- 
ments cover  violations  of  our  neutrality 
laws  and  the  Sherman  act. 

Published  facsimiles  of  checks  and 
other  papers  taken  from  Captain  von 
Papen,  the  recalled  German  military 
attache,  by  the  British  authorities  show 


that  while  he  was  in  Washington  he 
paid  $700  to  Werner  Horn,  on  January 
18,  1915.  Two  week  later,  on  February 
2,  Horn  attempted  to  blow  up  the  in- 
ternational railroad  bridge  across  the 
St.  Croix  River  at  Vanceboro,  Maine. 
He  is  now  in  jail.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  Von  Papen's  friends  that  the  pay- 
ment was  made  after  Horn  had  been 
arrested  for  this  crime. 

In  Canada,  since  the  fire  at  the  Par- 
liament Buildings,  the  number  of  guards 
at  all  the  bridges,  public  buildings  and 
munition  factories  has  been  doubled. 
In  Parliament  attention  has  been 
directed  to  several  Germans  holding 
prominent  places  in  the  civil  service, 
one  of  them  being  the  confidential  sec- 
retary of  the  Minister  of  Naval  Affairs. 
Another,  the  superintendent  of  Govern- 
ment dredging,  has  been  asked  to  re- 
sign. He  refused  and  will  be  dismissed. 
Ovdng  to  attacks  in  the  Ottawa  press 
upon  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, of  which  Walter  Damrosch  is  the 
head  and  which  contains  musicians  of 
foreign  birth,  a  concert  which  was  to 
have  been  given  there  this  week  has 
been  indefinitely  postponed. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


Carranza's  forces  have 
not  been  able  to  cap- 


ture Villa  or  to  pre- 
vent his  followers  from  looting  mines 
and  ranches  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua. 
Villa  has  only  a  few  men  with  him,  one 
of  these  being  Colonel  Lopez,  who 
caused  the  murder  of  Watson  and  his 
companions  at  Santa  Ysobel.  But  there 
are  several  hundred  in  small  independ- 
ent bands.  Several  of  these  are  within 
thirty  miles  of  Chihuahua  City,  where 
the  Carranza  garrison  has  been  guilty 
of  many  excesses.  These  soldiers,  whose 
pay  is  said  to  be  only  eight  cents  a  day, 
have  looted  the  shops  and  killed  many 
civilians.  One  or  two  hundred  miles 
south,  parties  of  bandits  who  formerly 
were  in  Villa's  army,  have  killed  not 
less  than  300  civilians  in  the  last  ten 
days.  Nearly  all  of  the  \'ictims  were 
Mexicans.  At  Belleza,  west  of  Parral, 
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The  City  Council  of  Boston  has   vot^d  to   return 

to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  this  Confederate  flag, 

which  was  seized  by  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler 

in  the  Civil  War.  Mayor  Curley  in  front 

they  sacked  the  town,  burned  the 
houses  and  took  twenty  young  women 
to  the  mountains.  In  another  town  an 
aged  German  physician  was  tortured 
to  compel  him  to  disclose  the  place 
where  his  money  was  hidden.  His  house 
was  burned.  In  a  village  near  this  one, 
all  the  men  were  locked  up  in  a  build- 
ing, the  young  women  were  captured, 
and  then  the  building  where  the  men 
were  imprisoned  was  burned.  An  Amer- 
ican ranchman,  Guy  Johnson,  was  at- 
tacked while  he  was  making  his  way  to 
the  boundary.  Before  he  gave  up  his 
life  he  killed  five  of  his  assailants.  The 
bodies  of  the  five  have  been  found  near 
his  own. 

In  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  Zapata's  men 
hold  the  capital,  and  several  other 
towns  are  occupied  by  forces  of  the  old 
Federal  army  The  Federals  are  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Zapatistas,  and  both  are 
foes  of  Carranza,  who  has  sent  troops 
to  subdue  them.  These  troops  have 
taken  possession  of  several  towns.  In 
Minititlau,  by  order  of  their  command- 
er, the  parish  Catholic  priest  was  put 
to  death  for  having  associated  with  the 
rebels  and  conferred  with  them  in  his 
house.  The  Carranza  Government's  offi- 
cial statement  was  that  this  was  "a 
severe  but  necessary  lesson"  which 
should  "teach  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  not  to  meddle  with  matters  for- 
eign to  their  mission,  or  to  disturb  pub- 
lic order  by  their  hypocritical  and  ob- 
structionist labors." 

It  is  expected  that  a  general  election 
will  be  held  on  July  3.  and  that  Con- 
gress will  assemble  on  September  16,  to 
make  a  new  constitution.  At  the  re- 
quest of  our  Government,  Villa's  broth- 
er, Hipolito.  has  been  arrested  in  Hav- 
ana and  is  held  for  extradition.  At  El 
Paso  he  has  been  indicted  for  sending 
men  to  wreck  a  train  in  Texas  that  was 
carrying  Carranza  soldiers  to  the  relief 
of  Agua  Prieta,  some  months  ago.  The 
capital  is  still  suffering  from  the  typhus 
epidemic,  and  in  Tampico  hundreds  are 
dying  of  smallpox.  There  is  still  no  in- 


dication that  the  Carranza  Government 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  New 
York. 

.       .       .         There    is    a    decided    re- 
l^ightmg  m      ^g^^i  ^f  activity  on  the 

western  front,  but  with 
no  decisive  results  so  far  as  can  be 
learned.  We  are  yet  in  the  dark  as  to 
whether  this  portends  a  serious  offen- 
sive on  either  side,  and  if  so,  in  what 
quarter.  So  far  as  the  operations  have 
developed  they  seem  to  be  merely  in- 
tended to  gain  more  defensible  posi- 
tions in  readiness  for  a  supreme  effort 
in  the  spring.  The  battlefields  are  the 
same  as  last  fall;  namely,  the  hills  that 
lie  to  the  west  of  Lille  in  the  Artois  re- 
gion and  to  the  east  of  Rheims  in  the 
Champagne. 

While    the    Germans    were    making 
their  spectacular  drive  toward  Paris  in 
August,  1914^  these  hills  were  being  en- 
trenched   for   use    in     case    the     drive 
failed.  When  the  French  defeated  them 
on  the  Marne  early  in  September  they 
retired    as   rapidly   as   possible   to   the 
positions  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them  and  here  they  have  so  far  suc- 
cessfully  resisted   all   attempts  to   dis- 
lodge them.  In  the  spring  and  fall  the 
British    and    French    made    desperate 
efforts  to  break  the  line  at  these  two 
points,  but  only  gained  a  mile  or  two. 
But,  altho  these  gains  were  insignificant 
and  disappointing  considering  the  ter- 
rible sacrifices  made,  yet  they  gave  the 
Allies     certain     strategic     advantages. 
On  the  Artois  front  the  Germans  were 
left  with   a   precarious  hold   upon   the 
last  ridge  which  protects  the  lower  and 
more    level    ground    on    which    stand 
Lens    and    Lille.    On    the    Champagne 
front  a  further  advance  of  a  couple  of 
miles  on  the  part  of  the  French  would 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  railroad 
which    runs   just   behind     the     German 
lines.  If,  then,  the  Germans  are  forced 
out  of  these  positions  they  may  have 
to  retire  a  considerable  distance  before 
finding  as  strong  a  line  of  defense  as 
that  they  now  hold.   But  a  great  set- 
back  at   either  of  these  points   would 
involve  the  withdrawal  from  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  which  the  Germans  have 
driven  into  the  heart  of  France.  That 
is  why  the  Allies  have  kept  pounding 
away  at  these  two  points  on  the  two 
sides    of    the    angle    which    has     been 
pointed  at  Paris  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half. 

The  lay  of  the  land  in  both  battle- 
fields is  much  the  same,  limestone  bluffs 
or  buttes,  as  they  are  called  in  France 
and  our  Western  states.  These  are 
honeycombed  with  caves  and  quarries, 
the  caverns  in  the  Champagne  region 
being  used  for  the  storage  of  the  wine 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  district. 
The  chalky  rock  is  easily  cut  so  that 
veritable  labyrinths  of  trenches,  tun- 
nels and  dugouts  have  been  constructed. 
Never  before  has  underground  warfare 
been  conducted  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale. 

In  the  news  of  the  week  from  the 
Artois  sector  we  hear  first  that  the 
Germans  have  gained  over  800  yards 
of  trenches  on  the  hill  near  Vimy,  about 
five    miles     southwest    of     Lens.     The 


French  in  following  days  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  greater  part  of  their  lost 
positions.  On  the  Navarin  farm  in  the 
Champagne  the  French  gained  about 
300  yards  of  German  trenches  and  held 
them  against  the  counter-attack.  Here 
the  French  shells  smashed  the  German 
tanks  containing  suffocating  gases 
under  pressure  and  the  wind  carried 
the  fumes  back  over  the  German  lines. 
The  only  novelty  in  the  week's  news 
is  that  the  Germans  have  trained  their 
long-range  guns  upon  Belfort,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  France.  From  three  to  ten 
big  shells  were  dropped  within  the  city's 
fortifications  for  several  days. 


The  Albanian 
Puzzle 


It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  news,  or 
rather  the  lack  of 
news,  from  the  Balkans.  Last  week  Al- 
bania was  being  rapidly  overrun  by 
Austrians  from  the  north  and  Bulgars 
from  the  east  and  the  Italians  and 
Serbs  were  reported  to  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Durazzo,  the  capital.  But 
this  week  the  invaders  appear  to  have 
made  little  or  no  progress  and  the  gar- 
rison of  Durazzo  is  said  to  have  been 
strengthened.  The  apparent  inactivity 
of  the  Austrians  may  be  plausibly  ex- 
plained by  the  difficulty  of  carrying  for- 
ward a  campaign  in  mid-winter  in  a 
mountainous  country  devoid  of  roads, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  reason 
for  believing  the  rumors  that  the  check 
is  due  more  to  diplomatic  than  military 
causes.  Certainly  the  Austrians  met 
with  no  serious  resistance  until  they 
came  within  ten  miles  of  Durazzo, 
where  they  encountered  and  apparently 
defeated  a  small  force  of  Italians  sent 
out  from  that  city. 

That  part  of  northern  Albania  thru 
which  the  Austrians  are  now  passing  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  the  Mirdite 
tribesmen,  who  are  Roman  Catholics 
and  hostile  to  both  the  Serbs  and  Mon- 
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tenegrins,  who  are  Slavic  and  Ortho- 
dox. It  is  said  that  the  Austrians  are 
inciting  the  Mirdites  to  massacre  the 
Serbian  and  Montenegrin  refugees,  but 
that  is  an  unnecessary  supposition. 
Their  native  hatred  of  their  Slavic 
neighbors  and  the  memory  of  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  during  the  Ser- 
bian invasion  only  four  years  ago  are 
quite  sufficient  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
revenge  which  is  being  manifested  in 
their  attacks  on  the  fugitives.  The  Aus- 
trians have  for  many  years  been  con- 
ducting an  active  propaganda  by  means 
of  school  and  church  in  the  hope  of 
winning  them  over  and  now  they  are 
reaping  the  reward  of  their  efforts  in 
the  friendliness  of  their  reception  by 
the  Albanians. 

It  is  said  that  the  Albanian  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States  have  sent 
home  considerable  sums  which  are  being 
spent  for  arming  the  Albanian  bands 
now  aiding  the  Austrians.  In  1912, 
when  the  Albanians  were  brought  to 
the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  Serbian 
conquest,  American  citizens  of  all 
races  contributed  generously  to  the  re- 
lief of  their  distress,  especially  by  send- 
ing them  seed  corn. 

Those  of  the  Serbian  soldiery  who, 
when  they  were  driven  out  of  their  own 
country,  succeeded  in  making  their 
way  to  the  coast,  have  been  carried  by 
Italian  ships  to  the  Greek  island  of 
Corfu,  of  which  the  Allies  have  taken 
possession.  Since  Corfu  lies  close  to  the 
coast  of  southern  Albania  they  will  be 
ready  for  service  in  the  conquest  of  Al- 
bania whenever  they  are  recuperated 
and  reorganized.  They  are  said  to  num- 
ber about  eighty  thousand. 

One  theory  to  account  for  the  ces- 
sation of  the  advance  in  Albania  is  that 
the  Bulgars  and  Austrians  have  fallen 
out  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  just 
as  the  Balkan  States  did  four  years 
ago.  It  is  even  rumored  that  the  Bul- 
gars, having  obtained  all  the  territory 
they  are  likely  to  get,  refuse  to  take 
any  further  part  in  the  war  and  are 
negotiating  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Allies.  To  conclude  this  bundle  of  Bal- 
kan rumors  we  should  mention  that 
Rumania  is  again  alleged  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  casting  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies. 


Losses  of 
the  War 


As  the  observant  reader 
has  discovered  for  himself 
the  estimates  appearing  in 
print  of  the  casualties  and  the  number 
of  available  men  in  the  belligerent 
countries  have  a  wide  range  of  varia- 
tion. This  is  because  the  data  necessary 
for  accurate  calculation  are  altogether 
lacking.  Naturally  no  country  has  re- 
vealed the  number  of  men  it  has  in  its 
armies  or  the  number  it  has  still  to 
draw  on.  The  estimates  of  military 
strength  which  are  published  in  the 
newspapers  now  and  then  are  mostly 
made  by  assuming  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  usually  be- 
tween ten  and  thirteen  per  cent,  is  elig- 
ible for  military  service.  For  instance, 
it  is  customary  to  figure  out  in  this  way 
that  Germany  has  some  nine  million  po- 
tential soldiers.  But  how  many  of  these 
must  be  kept  at  home  to  run  the  neces- 
sary industries  is  pure  guesswork. 
The  calculation  of  losses  is  still  more 
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Cai-nival  which  has  been  revived  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.   The  State  Capitol  in  the  background 


uncertain.  In  the  first  place  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  coun- 
tries publishing  casualty  lists.  These 
are  presumably  truthful  tho  sometimes 
belated.  But  adding  them  up  doe?  not 
give  the  net  loss,  for  the  "missing"  are 
not  always  dead  or  captured.  Many  of 
them  turn  up  later.  And  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  wounded  eventually 
return  to  the  ranks  perhaps  to  figure 
once  or  tvdce  more  among  the  wound- 
ed. Owing  to  the  advance  of  surgical 
science  and  the  efficiency  of  the  hos- 
pital service  the  number  recovering  is 
much  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
percentage  of  the  wounded  returned  to 
the  ranks  is  variously  estimated  at  60, 
70  or  80  per  cent  in  the  different 
armies,  but  the  Germans  make  the  as- 
tonishing claim  that  out  of  every  100 
wounded  89.5  were  again  fit  for  serv- 
ice, 8.8  were  discharged  or  given  in- 
definite leave  of  absence,  and  only  1.7 
died. 

The  estimates  of  enemy  losses  in  bat- 
tle are  naturally  exaggerated  and  usu- 
ally quite  worthless.  If  all  the  losses  re- 
ported in  the  papers  had  been  genuine 
the  armies  engaged  would  long  ago 
have  been  wiped  out.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
consider  such  figures  as  appear  to  have 
some  authority  and  avoid  making  rash 
speculations  as  to  the  rest. 

We  have,  for  instance,  the  statement 
of  Premier  Asquith  that  the  total  Brit- 
ish casualties  up  to  January  9  amount- 
ed to  549,457,  distributed  as  follows: 

France  and  Flanders 

Other 
Officers.  Ranks. 

Killed     5.1.^<?  82.1.W 

Wounded    10.217  248.990 

Miissinp     1.691  52.344 

Total  officers  and  men.  400.510. 


Killed  .. 
Wounded 
Missing 


Other  Fronts 


Officers. 

918 
816 
101 


Other 
Ranks. 

11,752 

15,165 

2.6.^>6 


Dardanelles 

Officers. 

Killed    1.745 

Wounded    3.14.'^ 

Missing     333 

Total  officers  and  men,  117,549. 


Other 
Ranks. 

26.455 
.84.952 
10.901 


As  for  the  German  losses  the  sum  of 
her  casualty  lists  has  been  stated  to  be 
from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916,  but  Harold  J.  Tennant, 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  gives  much 
lower  figures,  namely  a  total  for  all 
Germany  of  2,535,768,  of  whom  588.- 
986  were  killed,  1,566,549  wounded 
and  missing,  356,153  prisoners  and  24,- 
080  died  of  disease. 

Of  the  wounded  and  missing  an  un- 
determined number  have,  as  we  noted 
above,  returned  to  the  front.  The  mili- 
tary expert  of  the  London  Times  cal- 
culates that  Germany  has  now  about 
one  million  men  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders, two  million  on  the  Russian  front 
and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  million 
on  other  fields  and  in  the  interior.  She 
has  some  two  million  prisoners  who  can 
be  set  to  work.  He  calculates  that  since 
Germany  has  lost  an  average  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  men  a  month 
since  the  war  began  her  military 
strength  will  begin  to  fail  some  time  be- 
tween May  and  October.  A  French 
statistician  is  more  definite  and  set^  Au- 
gust 1  as  the  date  of  Germany's  col- 
lapse for  lack  of  men.  On  the  other 
hand  the  pro-German  calculators,  figur- 
ing that  in  Germany  850,000  boys  ar- 
rive at  militarj'  age  every  year  and 
550,000  in  Austria-Hungary  and  that 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  can  be  drawn 
upon,  are  convinced  that  the  Central 
Powers  can  hold  out  indefinitely. 

No  official  figures  are  available  for 
France,  but  a  French  Socialist  Deputy 
speaking  at  the  Bristol  Labor  Confer- 
ence said  that  800,000  soldiers  had 
been  killed.  1.400,000  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  300.000  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers. 

The  Russians  are  said  to  estimate 
their  own  casualties  at  three  million. 
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THE     SHARP     TINGLING     SUNLIT     DAY     IS     EVIDENTLY     NOT 

UNLIKE    THE    BEST    OF    AN    AMERICAN    WINTER 


WANTED:    A  COLUMBUS 

BY  THOMAS  R.  MARSHALL 

VICE-PRESIDHNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


AMERICA  has  no  right  to  be 
unless  she  stands  for  man  and 
for  the  rights  of  men.  Evils  are 
abroad  in  the  land,  now  as  always. 
Notwithstanding  our  boast,  our  gov- 
ernment is  not  of  and  by  and  for  the 
people.  Yet  I  make  bold  to  say  that  it 
is  still  a  representative  democracy. 
Our  coordinate  system  of  government 
was  formulated  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  many  a  man  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Jefferson's  theory  of  gov- 
ernment is  now  proclaiming  himself 
a  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  Public 
speakers  and  the  public  press  have 
been  giving  voice  for  twenty  years 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  peo- 
ple's government.  It  has  been  shout- 
ed that  the  bosses  are  in  control 
from  ocean  to  ocean ;  that  their  ma- 
chines have  taken  over  the  politics 
and  legislation  of  the  country;  that 
they  have  prevented  the  people  from 
crystallizing  our  ideals  into  enforce- 
able laws.  To  be  sure,  we  have  had 
bosses  and  we  have  had  machine 
politics  in  America.  We  have  had 
legislation  which,  in  enactment  and 
construction,  has  not  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  ideal  of  equality  and  the 
opportunity  for  honest  success.  But 
it  has  also  been  loudly  proclaimed 
that  the  people,  if  they  could  only 
get  a  chance  to  express  themselves, 
would  declare  in  unmistakable 
terms  their  belief  that  this  system 
was  vicious;  that  they  would  smash 
the  machines,  banish  the  bosses  and 
select  officials  who  would  always 
stand  four-square  with  the  theories 
of  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  opportunity 
has  been  given  us  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  to  agonize  over 
conditions  and  correct  them;  re- 
vealing to  us  what  we  should  have 
known  all  along,  what,  indeed,  we 
had  known,  but  had  been  allowed  to 
forget:  This  is  a  government  not  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages, 
not  of  factories  and  mines,  but  a 
government  of  men — men  who  will 
neglect  the  common  good  in  look- 
ing after  their  own  welfare,  unless 
they  are  touched  with  the  weight  of 
that  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them  as  individual  citizens. 

We  have  adopted  in  many  of  the 
states  and  many  of  the  cities  the 
direct  primary  as  a  means  of  giv- 
ing the  citizen  a  chance  to  insure 
for  himself  office-holders  who  are 
honest  and  who  believe  in  the  high 
ideals  of  the  republic  and  will  stand 
for  them.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult? Has  the  average  elector  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  weight  of 


responsibility  which  rests  upon  his 
shoulders?  He  has  cried  out  bitterly 
at  conditions;  he  has  charged  the 
office-holder  with  being  corrupt  and 
controlled  by  corrupt  bosses,  but  he 
fails  to  vote  at  the  primary  as  he 
failed  to  attend  his  party  caucus ; 
he  does  nothing  to  prevent  the  re- 
nomination  of  the  office-holder  he 
has  been  railing  against. 

EQUITABLE  enforcement  of  the 
laws  can  never  be  made 'to  rest 
upon  the  office-holders  of  the  land.  It 
must  rest  upon  the  individual.  You 
may  abolish  the  caucus  and  adopt 
in  its  stead  the  primary;  you  may 
go  further  and  have  a  second  pri- 
mary to  determine  who  shall  run  in 
the  primary  for  the  nomination  to 
be  voted  for  at  the  election;  you 
may  keep  on  adding  machinery  and 
machinery  to  the  system  of  nomi- 
nating and  electing  officials,  and 
your  effort  will  come  to  naught  un- 
til a  public  sentiment,  which  puts 
upon  the  conscience  of  every  man 
his  great  responsibility  for  good 
government  in  this  country,  is 
aroused. 

The  direct  primary  has  disclosed 
that  the  citizen  is  not  deeply  con- 
cerned about  public  affairs,  and 
that  conditions  will  have  to  grow 
far  worse  before  we  can  hope  for 
them  to  ^et  much  better.  The  pri- 
mary has  failed  to  bring  out  the 
vote.  It  has  aroused  suspicion. 
Many  are  inquiring  whether  the 
new  system  is  not  the  result  of  a 
scheme  to  syndicate  candidates  and 
fool  the  people. 

The  people's  rule  does  not  depend 
necessarily  upon  the  system  of 
government  under  which  they  vote. 
Good  or  bad  government  must  go 
back  to  good  or  bad  citizenship, 
to  intelligent  or  ignorant,  to  hon- 
est or  dishonest  electors.  Ameri- 
can democracy  was  intended  to 
mean,  and,  I  believe,  does  mean, 
something  more  than  voting,  some- 
thing more  than  selecting  officers.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  caste  or  creed 
or  condition,  upon  race  or  color,  upon 
wealth  or  poverty,  upon  success  or 
failure;  it  does  depend  upon  the  in- 
ner life  of  the  individual  citizen.  It 
is  an  inspiration  and  an  aspiration. 
It  does  not  always  depend  upon  the 
ticket  which  a  man  votes.  It  does  de- 
pend always  upon  the  motive  back  of 
the  ballot. 

Political  events  have  disclosed, 
especially  during  the  last  few  years, 
that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  some 
of  our  popular  conclusions  touching 


government  in  America.  We  have 
yielded  a  quiet  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  majority  is  all-powerful 
and  that  a  minority  has  no  rights 
which  a  majority  is  bound  to  respect. 
But  now  we  know  that  the  theory 
of  the  historic  Democratic  party  that 
it  is  the  right  of  a  majority  to  rule, 
but  only  vi'ithin  constitutional  limi- 
tations and  without  usurpation  of  a 
single  inalienable  right  of  a  single 
individual,  is  correct. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  the  sys- 
tem of  government  which  is  wrong. 
It  is  the  unjust  use  of  the  system. 
It  has  not  been  the  use  but  the  mis- 
use of  the  powers  of  government 
which  has  produced  this  discontent 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

THE  individualism  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  not  dead.  It  has  not 
moldered  back  to  dust  in  the  grave 
at  Monticello.  It  walks  the  earth  this 
day  knocking  at  the  door  of  rich  and 
poor,  of  wise  and  ignorant  alike, 
calling  upon  all  men  to  make  this  age 
the  millennium  of  statecraft,  where- 
in no  one  shall  claim  to  be  the  master 
and  all  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Republic. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  pioneer  and 
the  pathfinder.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  his  work  is  done,  that  he  rests 
from  his  labors,  and  that  men  now 
know  where  and  how  to  go.  If  there 
were  an  end  to  pathfinding,  this 
would  be  a  time  of  great  sorrow 
rather  than  of  unbounded  exultation. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  pioneer  and  the 
pathfinder  will  be  as  needful  for  the 
future  as  they  have  been  to  the  past. 
Men  walk  ofttimes  when  they  stand 
still,  and  they  go  farther  in  dreams 
than  in  thoughts  or  deeds.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  Republic  is  vain  if  it  be 
not  to  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they 
know  not,  to  lead  them  in  paths  that 
they  have  not  known,  to  make  dark- 
ness light  before  them,  and  crooked 
things  straight.  And  none  of  these 
things  can  be  done  without  vision 
and  thought. 

Old  things  have  passed  away.  No 
one  can  convince  me  that  the  awful 
cataclysm  in  Europe  has  not  swept 
aside  all  that  we  have  known  as  safe 
and  sure  charts  on  the  sea  of  life. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  some  new 
Columbus  to  discover  again  a  new 
America,  and  I  do  believe  that  there 
must  exist  today  some  new  Colum- 
bus who  will  discover  a  new  Amer- 
ica not  bound  by  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  past,  but  bound  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  Americas. 

Washhigton,  D.  C. 
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THE  MEETING 

BY  CAPTAIN   PAUL    VIGNON 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE    FRENCH    BY  CHARLES    PEABODY 


LIFE  is  made  up  of  nothing  but 
contrasts;  life  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  stirring  paradoxes; 
ever  since  this  war  has  been  piling 
one  astonishment  on  another,  each 
day  is  marked  by  something  astound- 
ing, which,  while  it  too  often  over- 
whelms, yet  sometimes  calls  forth 
the  tenderest  feeling. 

I  have  seen  suffering  and  strength 
meet  and  pass  by  in  the  person  of 
two  soldiers,  and  I  shall  always  re- 
member it. 

I  have  seen — at  the  moment  when 
the  combat  begins  to  relax  because 
night  and  fatigue  are  too  much  for 
the  fighters,  when  anxiety  rules  the 
weary  soldiers  who  yet  watch 

I  have  seen,  by  the  light  of  the 
sparkling  rockets,  in  the  trench  all 
green  and  dirty,  full  of  corpses,  full 
of  slops,  redolent  of  noxious  smells, 
in  this  melting  pot  of  death  and 
transfiguration,  blood  and  tears,  of 
hero  and  of  madman,  of  the  most 
sublime  of  spirits  and  of  the  most 
repulsive  decay 

I  have  seen  suffering  and  force 
meet  and  pass  by,  and  I  shall  always 
remember  it. 

In  that  setting  of  opposites  fixed 
tremendously  face  to  face — there, 
where  we  talk  low  while  the  cannons 
roar  furious  and  loud;  there,  where 
we  scold  and  where  we  pray — there 
where  we  think  it  over  of  the  having 
killed,  killed  so  as  not  to  be  killed — 
so  as  to  save  France — ^there,  where 
we  laugh  after  we  have  wept ;  there, 
where  we  forget  all — family,  self- 
pride,  egotism  and  all  the  ordinary 
motives  that  one  so  clings  to  other- 
wise— there,  where  we  snap  our  fin- 
gers at  prejudice,  custom  and  fool- 
ish habit — there,  where  usage  faces 
usage. 

I  have  seen  the  kindly  contrast, 
suffering  and  force  meet  and  pass  by. 
This  war,  like  all  that  calls  forth 
madness,  ecstasy,  fury,  dash,  often 
places  side  by  side  insanity  and  cool- 
ness, indomitable  will  and  pity,  ugli- 
ness and  beauty — it  opposes  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  body  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  soui. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  the  frightful  on- 
slaught of  battalions  charging  to  the 
front ;  I  have  seen  whole  columns  dis- 
solve, nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
ground,  and  disappear  then  in  the 
mud,  their  only  burial,  the  sticky, 
chalky  clay. 

I  have  seen  all  these  soldiers,  so 
many  that  they  made  a  great  big 
blue  spot  reflected  in  the  sky  march- 
ing happily,  gaily  into  battle — into 
imud  and  their  own  blood. 
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Let  us  follow  this  march  to  the 
front — first  it  is  the  passing  thru  the 
villages  all  full  of  ambulances — then 
a  slow  procession  by  unnumbered 
paths  in  field  and  wood. 

Sometimes  they  stop  to  wait  for 
the  night;  then  the  men  spattered 
with  mud,  soused  with  the  rain 
which  always  falls,  halt  and  sup. 

But  as  soon  as  the  dark  seems 
black  enough  they  start  on  again 
with  the  long,  slow  train  thru  end- 
less ditches  till  they  reach  the  trench. 

Shells  burst  and  bullets  whistle; 
what  of  it?  Onward  anyhow;  that's 
the  way  to  conquer.  Perhaps  this  in- 
stant there'll  be  the  charge  and  we'll 
go  with  a  good  heart,  full  of  heart, 
all  of  us,  singing  victory,  singing  the 
"Marseillaise." 

There  will  be  wooden  crosses  to- 
morrow, but  what  matter?  After- 
wards there  will  be  the  Croix  de 
Guerre. 

What's  a  man  worth  when  he  goes 
to  the  charge?  All  and  nothing. 

All,  for  one  single  one  may  save 
the  situation;  nothing,  for  France 
goes  first  and  self-love  follows  after. 

The  soldier  knows  it  and  he  says 
it  then,  when  all  the  guns  go  off,  the 
bayonets  flash  under  the  lightning  of 
the  rockets  showing  up  the  trenches, 
the  labyrinth,  and  all  the  works — 
then,  when  the  crazy  raging,  pitiless 
charge  is  imminent. 

I  have  seen  this  march  to  triumph 
and  to  death;  I  have  seen  at  the 
same  time  the  procession  of  stillness, 
that  of  suffering  which  pity  walks 
beside. 

Just  now  there  passed  by  singing 
men  by  hundreds;  a  few  hours,  and 
there  are  but  rags  and  tatters  that 
they  bring  back  to  the  village  where 
there  are  so  many  ambulances. 

How  well  I  can  see  these  hospitals 
of  passage  that  I  would  not  look  at 
just  now  when  I  was  running  with 
the  mob  of  soldiers. 

They  have  fixed  them  up  the  best 
they  could,  they  have  cleared  out  the 
mud  round  about,  chocked  up  the 
roofs  smashed  by  the  shrapnel,  and 
even  set  up  beds  in  the  chilly,  gloomy 
church. 

The  village  is  full  of  them  and 
everywhere  you  see  the  little  lantern 
with  its  red  cross  shining  near  an- 
other one  all  white. 

It  is  the  refuge  of  pain,  some  kilo- 
meters from  the  tourney-field  of 
might. 

All  along  the  road  that's  all  you 
meet — these  two  figures  tragic  and 
poignant,  varying  according  as 
might  is  the  more  brutal,  or  suffer- 
ing the  more  worthy  of  pity. 


A  hundred  times  I  have  seen  these 
scenes  that  make  me  weep,  but  never 
have  I  been  so  moved  as  one  evening 
when  the  cannon  raged  and  the  gen- 
eral assault  had  been  ordered. 

I  was  waiting  near  a  rest-shelter 
until  all  the  reinforcing  and  attack- 
ing columns  should  have  come  out  of 
the  ditches. 

The  going  and  coming  was  inces- 
sant, wearisome,  crushing,  even  for 
the  looker-on;  for  in  the  darkness 
the  ground  never  stopped  groaning 
under  the  tramp  of  men,  nor  the  air 
resounding  with  whistling  shells  and 
rattling  arms. 

Suddenly  they  cried  near  me, 
"Look  out!"  It  was  the  bearers  who 
were  carrying  a  wounded  man  on  a 
litter:  a  piece  of  shell  had  pierced 
his  breast;  he  was  all  pale  and  the 
hospital  men  had  hard  work  to  avoid 
knocks  and  bounces — not  easy  in  this 
crooked,  hollow  path,  full  of  ruts. 
They  stopped. 

The  rockets  blazed  up  the  sky  and 
each  time  the  white  face  of  the 
wounded  man  could  be  seen  in  the 
night. 

Suddenly  I  felt  some  one  touch 
me;  a  commanding  officer  had  taken 
me  by  the  arm  and  whispered  low: 
"Pardon,  Lieutenant,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  wounded  man  is  not  un- 
known to  me." 

Another  rocket  went  up  into  the 
sky  among  the  black  bellying  clouds ; 
the  face  of  the  dying  man  appeared 
again  wan  and  white  as  the  chalk  of 
the  road. 

"My  son!"  cried  the  officer,  coming 
near  to  him  and  bending  over  as  if 
to  speak  to  him. 

He  remained  thus  motionless  for 
some  minutes  while  the  flashes  in 
the  sky  came  quicker  and  the  col- 
umns continued  their  solemn,  tragic 
march. 

Each  soldier  who  passed  cast 
his  shadow  on  the  white  spot,  the 
wounded  man;  it  was  a  reflection  of 
life  and  force  resting  like  a  dare  on 
the  prey  of  Destiny  and  Death. 

"Can  we  go  on  now  that  the  way 
is  clear?"  asked  the  hospital  cor- 
poral of  the  officer.  "The  road  is  long 
and  hard  and  we  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

"Go,"  said  the  superior  officer. 

I  was  going  to  ask  him  if  I  could 
help,  but  he  had  already  kissed  his 
son  and  I  heard  him  say  very  quiet- 
ly, without  a  sob,  "Thus  suffering 
and  strength  come  face  to  face."  He 
disappeared  at  top  speed  to  regain 
the  head  of  his  regiment. 

Somewhere  in  France 
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PROVINCIALISM  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  locality; 
it  is  (like  Boston)  "a  state  of 
mind."  One  may  be  provincial  in  a 
big  city  or  metropolitan  in  a  small 
one,  for  size  is  obviously  no  guaran- 
tee of  superiority.  Life  in  many  a 
city  of  25,000  is,  on  the  average, 
cleaner  and  happier  and  more  whole- 
some than  life  in  New^  York.  There  is 
nothing  ideal  about  the  subway  or  a 
railroad  apartment  or  the  glare  of 
Broadway. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  point 
of  view:  the  metropolitan  New 
Yorker  knows  that  the  Great  White 
Way  is  a  horror;  the  provincial 
thinks  his  brilliantly  lighted  Main 
Street  a  model  for  the  world.  Pro- 
vincialism consists  chiefly  in  this 
self-satisfaction,  encouraged  by  lack 
of  artistic  opportunity  and  of  con- 
tact with  the  great  currents  of 
thought.  It  is  the  presence  of  these 
elements  that  makes  the  metropoli- 
tan attitude  critical. 

If  we  compare  Arnold  Bennett 
with  the  writers  of  his  time  with 
whom  he  naturally  groups  himself 
— Shaw,  Wells,  Galsworthy — we  see 
that  he  is,  in  this  sense,  provincial, 
and  they  are  metropolitan.  They  voice 
the  latest  heresies — humanitarians 
ism,  socialism,  feminism,  and  so  on 
— each  with  his  particular  note — Mr. 
Shaw  with  rhetorical  exaggeration 
and  ingenious  paradox,  Mr.  Wells 
with  passionate  vehemence,  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy with  a  superficially  cold  de- 
tachment which  only  half  conceals  a 
white  heat  of  indignation.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett disregards  these  great  issues,  or 
presents  them  merely  as  incidents  in 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  of 
his  characters.  In  These  Twain,  re- 
cently reviewed  in  these  columns  as 
completing  the  Clayhanger  trilogy, 
Edwin  Clayhanger  does  concern  him- 
self (to  the  extent  of  one  paragraph) 
with  the  low  wages  of  his  work 
people : 

Those  greasy,  slatternly  girls,  for  in- 
stance, with  their  coarse  charm  and 
their  sexuality, — they  were  underpaid. 
They  received  as  much  as  other  girls, 
on  pot-banks,  perhaps  more,  but  they 
were  underpaid.  What  chance  had  they? 

But  he  dismisses  the  evil  from  his 
mind  forthwith  as  beyond  remedy.  In 
the  same  fashion  (also  to  the  extent 
of  one  paragraph)  Hilda  reasons 
about  her  economic  dependence  on 
her  husband: 

No,  they  were  not  equals.  The  funda- 
mental unuttered  assumption  upon 
which  the  household  life  rested  was  that 
they  were  not  equals.  She  might  cross 
him,  she  might  momentarily  defy  him. 


she  might  torture  him,  she  might  drive 
him  to  fury,  and  still  be  safe  from  any 
effective  reprisals,  because  his  love  for 
her  made  her  necessary  to  his  being; 
but  in  spite  of  all  that  his  will  remained 
the  seat  of  government,  and  she  and 
George  were  only  the  Opposition.  In 
the  end,  she  had  to  incline.  She  was  the 
complement  of  his  existence,  but  he  was 
not  the  complement  of  hers.  She 
was  just  a  parasite,  tho  an  essential 
parasite.  Why?  .  .  .  The  reason, 
she  judged,  was  economic,  and  solely 
economic.  She  rebelled.  Was  she  not  as 
individual,  as  original,  as  he?  Had  she 
not  a  powerful  mind  of  her  own,  experi- 
ence of  her  own,  ideals  of  her  own? 
Was  she  not  of  a  nature  profoundly 
and  exceptionally  independent?    .    .    . 

But  her  meditations  do  not  lead  her 
any  further.  She  wants  a  dog  cart 
and  a  house  in  the  country  and  she 
cajoles  her  husband  into  indulging 
her  in  both.  They  get  on  in  the  world 
by  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  pulling 
down  their  barns  and  building  great- 
er ;  they  get  on  together  thru  the . 
traditional  force  of  sex-attraction, 
which  Shaw,  Wells  and  Galsworthy, 
following  the  lead  of  Hardy,  make 
out  to  be  "evanescent  as  steam."  Yet 
both  characters  are  presented  to  us 
as  noble  and  elevated,  worthy  of  our 
admiration  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's point  of  view  is  their  point  of 
view — the  point  of  view  of  the  Five 
Towns. 

It  is  one  of  the  oddest  of  popular 
fallacies  that  Mr.  Bennett  should  be 
generally  regarded  as  the  mordant 
critic  of  provincial  life  in  a  small 
district  of  the  English  Midlands.  He 
is  really  the  sympathetic  interpreter 
of  provincial  life  as  it  exists  all  over 
the  English-speaking  world.  The  eye 
of  the  ordinary  reader  is  caught  by 
Mr.  Bennett's  skill  in  making  fun  of 
externals — the  houses  the  Five 
Towns  people  live  in,  their  trains  and 
street  cars,  the  food  they  eat  and  the 
clothes  they  wear.  But  these  things, 
tho  amusing  because  of  the  master- 
craft  by  which  they  are  realized,  are 
secondary,  and  in  a  sense  indiffer- 
ent, mere  background.  What  really 
interests  Mr.  Bennett  is  not  what  his 
characters  eat  and  wear,  but  how 
they  think  and  feel.  It  is  their  essen- 
tial right-mindedness,  their  honesty 
and  endurance,  their  courage  and 
faithfulness  to  their  standards  of 
clean  and  straight  living — such  as 
they  are.  These  are  the  qualities  that 
attract  us  to  the  stay-at-home  Con- 
stance, the  original  heroine  of  The 
Old  Wives'  Tale;  the  more  enterpris- 
ing Sophia  was  an  afterthought.  In 
this  novel  and  in  the  Clayhanger  se- 
ries— upon  which  Mr.  Bennett's  fame 


will  rest  secure,  despite  his  too  nu- 
merous pot-boilers — it  is  not  the  ma- 
terial ugliness  of  life  in  the  Five 
Towns  which  is  the  permanent  im- 
pression, but  its  spiritual  beauty.  In 
these  novels  Mr.  Bennett  is  faithful 
to  the  literary  principle  he  has  laid 
down  in  The  Author's  Craft: 

No  man's  instinct  can  draw  him 
towards  material  which  repels  him — 
the  fact  is  obvious.  Obviously,  whatever 
kind  of  life  the  novelist  writes  about, 
he  has  been  charmed  and  seduced  by  it, 
he  is  under  its  spell — that  is,  he  has 
seen  beauty  in  it.  He  could  have  no 
other  reason  for  writing  about  it.  He 
may  see  a  strange  sort  of  beauty;  he 
may — indeed  he  does — see  a  sort  of 
beauty  that  nobody  has  quite  seen  be- 
fore; he  may  see  a  sort  of  beauty  that 
none  save  a  few  odd  spirits  ever  will  or 
can  be  made  to  see.  But  he  does  see 
beauty. 

The  spiritual  beauty,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  not  associated  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett with  organized  religion,  which 
finds  its  place  merely  among  the  gro- 
tesque material  conditions  of  life  in 
the  Five  Towns  as  a  dead  convention, 
affording  comic  relief,  as  in  the  inci- 
dents of  the  penknife  sent  in  answer 
to  prayer  in  These  Ticain,  and  the 
attempt  to  make  Edwin  Clayhanger 
treasurer  of  the  Macclesfield  District 
Additional  Chapels  Fund.  The  people 
in  Mr.  Bennett's  novels  live  without 
religion,  and  die  without  it,  in  spite 
of  their  church  activities  and  the 
parsons  at  their  funerals.  What 
counts  for  them  as  religious  feeling 
— quite  dissociated  from  the  religious 
organization  to  which  they  may  hap- 
pen to  belong — is  the  stedfast 
courage  with  which  they  meet  the 
ordinary  trials  of  life.  They  are,  as 
he  says  of  the  Five  Towns  charac- 
ters in  What  the  Public  Wants  funda- 
mentally "decent"  and  sagacious  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  their  standards  that 
are  upheld  in  the  great  novels  and  in 
this  play,  in  which  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  proprietor,  so  far  as  he 
has  departed  from  Five  Towns  stand- 
ards, is  condemned.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
fled  from  the  Five  Towns  to  London, 
to  Rottingdean,  to  Fontainebleau. 
He  is  no  longer  in  the  Five  Towns, 
but  he  is  still  of  them,  and  if  he  chose 
to  return  it  is  to  be  hoped  (and  be- 
lieved) that  the  Five  Towms  would 
have  common  sense  enough  to  give 
him  as  warm  a  welcome  as  Warwick- 
shire gave  to  Shakespeare,  in  spite 
of  Justice  Shallow  and  Silence,  and 
as  Tarascon  gave  (after  the  first  im- 
pulse of  resentment  had  evaporated) 
to  Daudet. 

New   York  City 
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CARRYING  THE  WAR  INTO  AFRICA 

WHERE    THE    BIGGEST    PRIZE   IS   AT   STAKE   AND   THE 
BIGGEST  GAINS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 


THE  biggest  prize  in  the  Great 
War  is  Africa.  However  the 
conflict  may  come  out,  there 
will  be  but  comparatively  slight 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe.  In 
Asia  the  chief  issue  at  stake  is  which 
shall  control  Turkish  and  Persian 
territory.  But  the  fate  of  practically 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa  de- 
pends upon  which  side  wins.  If  the 
Allies  are  victorious  they  are  not 
likely  to  restore  to  Germany  any  of 
her  African  colonies.  If  Germany  is 
victorious  she  can  take  her  pick  of 
the  British,  French,  Belgian,  Italian 
and  Portuguese  possessions.  If  the 
war  is  a  drawn  game  and  settled  by 
bargaining,  the  peace  terms  will  be 
some  compromise  between  these  ex- 
tremes, but  probably  involving  a 
shift  of  territory  larger  than  any  of 
the  belligerent  countries  of  Europe. 
The  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
Africa,  which  had  occupied  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  for  twenty-five  years, 
seemed  to  have  come  to  a  close  in 
1912,  when  France  declared  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Morocco  and  Italy  con- 
quered Libya.  The  partition  of 
Africa  was  complete  except  for  the 
tiny  state  of  Liberia  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  and 
Abyssinia,  which  was  still  in  dispute. 
The  map  of  Africa  as  it  appeared  to 
have  been  definitely  drawn  two  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  is 
given  on  the  adjoining  page.  In  fig- 
ures it  was  as  follows: 

,  THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA 

Square 
Miles 

French    4,100,000 

British    2,100,000 

Egypt  and  Sudan    1,600,000 

Total    British    3,700,000 

German 900,000 

Belgian    900,000 

Portuguese  800,000 

Italian    600,000 

Spanish 80,000 

Abyssinia   350,000 

Liberia    40,000 

The  world  breathed  more  freely 
when  the  long  process  of  partition- 
ing came  to  an  end,  for  more  than 
once  it  had  brought  Europe  to  the 
verge  of  war.  One  such  critical  oc- 
casion came  in  1898  when  a  dashing 
French  captain  encountered  a  square- 
jawed  young  Englishman  at  Fashoda 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Captain 
Marchand  had  come  overland  from 
the  French  Congo.  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  had  steamed  up  the  White 
Nile  from  Khartum.  Neither  man 
would  give  way,  so  two  flags,  the 
French  and  the  Egyptian,  were 
hoisted  side  by  side  over  the  mud- 
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flat  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp.  In 
France  and  England  there  was 
clamor  for  war,  but  cooler  counsel 
prevailed.  France  swallowed  her 
pride  and  withdrew  from  Fashoda, 
leaving  England  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Nile  valley. 

The  same  sensible  system  of  com- 
promise was  later  adopted  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  territory  along  the 
Mediterranean.  By  mutual  agreement 
it  was  arranged  that  France  should 
be  free  to  take  Morocco  and  England 
Egypt  at  any  time  they  chose,  and 
that  Spain  should  have  the  strip  of 
Moroccan  territory  opposite  Gibral- 
tar and  Italy  should  be  allowed  to 
conquer  Tripoli  for  herself.  The 
Anglo-French  treaty  was.  signed  in 
1904,  but  the  secret  clauses  which 
provided  for  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  Egypt  and  Morocco  were  not  dis- 
closed until  1911,  when  Germany, 
suspecting  that  she  was  being  shut 
out  in  the  cold,  sent  a  cruiser  to  the 
Moroccan  port  of  Agadir  and  de- 
manded "a  place  in  the  sun."  Within 
the  last  few  months  we  have  heard 
from  English  sources  that  war  was 
then  thought  to  be  imminent  and  in- 
evitable. The  British  fleet  was  ready 
for  instant  action  when  Germany 
backed  down  and  consented  to  accept 
a  bit  of  Congo  land  from  France  in 
compensation  for  refraining  from  in- 
terference with  French  designs  on 
Morocco.  According  to  the  treaty 
signed  at  Algeciras  in  1906  by  the 
European  Powers  and  the  United 
States,  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  was 
to  be  respected  and  his  territory 
maintained  intact.  But  when  within 
six  years  thereafter  Morocco  was  in- 
vaded by  the  French  and  the  country 
divided  between  France  and  Spain 
nobody  in  America  seems  to  have 
suggested  that  it  was  the  duty  of  our 
Government  to  intervene  in  behalf  of 
the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  it  was  gen- 
erally recognized  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  French  or  anybody 
else  to  rule  Morocco  worse  than  she 
has  been  ruled  for  many  centuries  by 
her  own  sovereigns.  Some  people 
would  say  that  shutting  Germany 
out  from  the  final  partition  of  Africa 
was  not  fair  and  many  people  would 
say  that  it  was  not  good  politics,  but 
they  would  agree  that  Morocco,  like 
all  the  other  waste  places  of  the 
world,  must  be  taken  in  hand  and 
cleaned  up  by  somebody. 

In  accordance  with  the  secret 
clauses  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty 
of  ten  years  before  Egypt  has  now 
been   incorporated   into  the   British 


empire.  On  December  18,  1914,  the 
Khedive  Abbas  Hilmi  was  deposed 
by  the  British  and  Hussein  Kamil, 
his  uncle,  made  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
thus  definitely  separating  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  from  the  Ottoman  empire. 
This  is,  of  course,  merely  a  paper 
change  since  Egypt  has  ever  since 
1883  been  governed  from  London  and 
greatly  to  her  advantage.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  the  pyramids,  during  the 
"forty  centuries"  that  they  have 
looked  down  upon  Egypt,  have  ever 
seen  it  so  peaceful  and  prosperous 
as  it  has  been  under  British  rule. 
Everybody  except  her  envious  rivals 
is  glad  now  that  England  has  never 
kept  her  promise  to  evacuate  Egypt. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  been  strongly 
fortified  in  anticipation  of  an  attack 
from  Turkish  and  German  forces 
now  rumored  to  be  preparing  in 
Palestine.  A  year  ago  the  Turks  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but 
by  the  time  they  had  crossed  the 
desert  of  Sinai  they  had  not  the 
strength  left  to  capture  the  Canal. 

On  the  other  side  of  Egypt,  the 
western  frontier,  the  British  out- 
posts have  had  to  meet  some  sharp 
attacks  from  the  Senussi,  a  militant 
Moslem  sect.  Their  activities  in 
Tripoli  have  driven  the  Italians  out 
of  the  hinterland  and  now  they  have 
only  a  precarious  hold  on  the  coast 
cities. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
efforts  were  made  by  both  the  Bel- 
gian and  German  governments  to 
prevent  central  Africa  from  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  conflict.  The  con- 
ference of  the  Powers  called  by  Bis- 
marck at  Berlin  in  1885  to  establish 
the  Congo  Free  State  decided  that 
free  trade  in  time  of  peace  and  neu- 
trality in  time  of  war  should  prevail 
thruout  the  region  watered  by  the 
Congo  and  its  tributaries  including 
Lake  Tanganyika,  an  area  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  square  miles.  On  Au- 
gust 7,  1914,  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment asked  France  and  Great  Britain 
to  declare  their  Congo  colonies  neu- 
tral in  accordance  with  the  Berlin 
convention.  France  was  willing,  but 
Great  Britain  refused  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  impractical  and  that  hos- 
tilities had  already  begun  in  Africa. 
The  German  Government  on  its  part 
solicited  the  United  States,  as  one  of 
the  signatories  of  the  Berlin  conven- 
tion, to  arrange  an  agreement  among 
the  belligerents  to  exclude  the  Congo 
basin  from  war.  Such  an  appeal  to 
us  was  natural  since  the  United 
States  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
launching  the  Congo  Free  State  and 
was  the  first  to  recognize  its  flag. 
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Germany  was  the  second.  But  our 
Government  excused  itself  from  un- 
dertaking the  negotiation  of  such  an 
agreement  on  the  ground  that  the 
Senate  had  never  ratified  the  Berlin 
convention. 

In  Africa,  as  in  Europe,  each  side 
accuses  the  other  with  having  "be- 
gun it  first."  Obviously  the  tempta- 
tion to  pounce  upon  interior  stations, 
still  unaware  of  the  war,  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  there  were 
raids  over  the  border  on  several  fron- 
tiers early  in  August. 

But  it  was  by  an  ironical  coinci- 
dence   in    the    "Harbor    of    Peace," 


Dar-es-Salaam,  that  hostilities  defi- 
nitely opened.  On  August  8,  1914,  the 
British  cruiser  "Pegasus"  appeared 
before  Dar-es-Salaam,  which  is  the 
chief  port  of  German  East  Africa, 
and  bombarded  the  city  and  ship- 
ping. On  November  28  and  January 
18  the  bombardment  was  repeated  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Germany  that 
such  attacks  upon  an  unfortified  city 
were  in  violation  of  international 
law.  In  one  of  these  raids  the  sur- 
veying vessel  "Mowe"  was  sunk.  The 
name  reappeared  recently  attached 
to  the  much  larger  vessel  which  cap- 
tured the  "Appam." 


German  East  Africa  is  not  an 
island,  yet  there  have  been  "naval 
engagements"  on  all  four  sides  of  it, 
that  is,  on  lakes  Nyanza,  Nyasa  and 
Tanganyika  as  well  as  the  sea. 
Tanganyika,  which  separates  the 
German  colony  from  the  Belgian 
Congo  to  the  west  is  the  longest  lake 
in  the  world.  A  railroad  780  miles 
long  has  recently  been  completed 
which  connects  it  with  the  coast  at 
Dar-es-Salaam.  On  this  railroad  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  is 
Tabora,  which  has  now  been  strong- 
ly fortified  to  resist  the  British 
attack.  Big  guns  have  been  brought 


THE  PARTITION   OP^   AFRICA 
At   the   outbreak   of   the   war   the    African    continent   had    been   divided    up   amonsr   the   European    Powers   in   thiis    fashion,   .\byssinia   and   Liberia   were 
nominally    independent.    B    stands    for    British    possessions  :    F    for    French.   G    for    Gei-man,    P    for    Portuguese.    S    for    Spanish,    I    for    Italian.    Since 
the    war    began    Great    Britain    has    formally   declared    a    protectorate   over   Esrypt    and  the  Sudan.  The  South   .\fricans  have  conquered   German   South 
west    Africa.    The    French    and    British    together    have    conquered    ToRoland   and   Kamerun.   The   British   are   now   \indertakinp  the  conquest   of  German 
East    Africa.    If   we   count    in    all   these   the   new   acquisitions   of  the   .\llies   will   amount  to  over  ^.rioo.doo  si!':;ire   miles 
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from  the  cruiser  "Konigsberg," 
which  the  British  fleet  ran  to 
earth,  and  rifles  have  been  ob- 
tained thru  Portuguese  territory. 
In  this  way  4000  white  soldiers  and 
30,000  natives  have  been  armed  to 
meet  the  British  invasion.  That  the 
British  Government  is  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  conquest  of  a  terri- 
tory nearly  twice  the  size  of  Ger- 
many is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Sir 
Horace  Smith-Dorrien  was  ordered 
from  France  to  take  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  on  account  of  his  illness 
General  Smuts  will  replace  him. 

All  of  the  other  German  posses- 
sions in  Africa  have  now  been  con- 
quered. The  Kamerun  colony,  which 
was  attacked  on  three  sides  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  held  out  till  February, 
1916,  altho  there  were  probably  not 
two  thousand  Germans  in  the  colony. 
The  early  invasions  of  Kamerun 
from  British  Nigeria  on  the  west  and 
from  French  and  Belgian  Congo  on 
the  east  did  not  do  much,  and  the  con- 
quest was  accomplished  by  a  joint 
British  and  French  force  which  fol- 
lowed up  the  two  railroad  lines  from 
the  coast.  On  the  first  of  January 
they  took  Yaunde,  the  last  tenable 
post  in  the  interior.  The  Governor 
and  his  soldiers  escaped  into  the 
Spanish  enclave  of  Rio  Muni. 

Togoland  was  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies  to  capitulate,  which  is 
not  surprizing  when  we  know  that 
the  German  army  in  this  colony  con- 
sisted of  only  sixty  Europeans  and 
four  hundred  natives.  The  joint 
French  and  British  force  which  was 
sent  in  against  them  lost  seventeen 
per  cent  of  its  men  before  the  Ger- 
mans surrendered,  August  26,  1914. 

German  Southwest  Africa  was 
conquered  by  General  Botha,  Pre- 
mier of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 


with  a  force  of  50,000  men,  half  Boer 
and  half  British.  This  was  more  than 
ten  times  the  number  of  German 
troops  defending  the  colony,  never- 
theless it  was  a  considerable  achieve- 
ment to  conquer  a  territory  about 
the  size  of  all  of  our  Atlantic  states 
put  together,  especially  since  he  also 
had  a  rebellion  on  his  hands  at  the 
same  time.  General  De  Wet  with  a 
small  number  of  irreconcilable  Boers 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  reestablish  the  Boer  re- 
publics. It  was  understood  that  the 
Kaiser  had  promised  to  guarantee 
their  independence  if  they  would 
rebel.  Colonel  Maritz,  who  com- 
manded the  Union  forces  on  the 
northwestern  frontier,  at  once  joined 
with  the  Germans  from  over  the  bor- 
der. But  General  Botha  and  General 
Smuts  act^d  with  promptness  and 
energy.  The  rebellion  was  soon 
crushed  and  De  Wet  captured.  He 
was  tried  for  high  treason,  convicted 
— and  released.  The  South  Africans 
practise  mutual  forgiveness  more 
than  any  other  people,  and  somehow 
it  seems  to  work. 

The  conquest  of  German  South- 
west Africa  was  a  motor  car  cam- 
paign, just  the  thing  for  an  open 
arid  country.  When  the  Germans 
took  possession  of  the  territory  in 
1884 — it  was  the  first  fruit  of  their 
expansion  policy — the  British  held 
possession  of  Walfish  Bay,  the  only 
good  harbor  on  the  coast.  But  the 
Germans  put  in  expensive  harbor 
works  at  Swakopmund  and  so  made 
of  it  a  far  better  port  than  Walfish 
Bay.  In  January  Swakopmund  was 
taken  by  the  aid  of  the  British  fleet. 
The  South  African  forces  then  ad- 
vanced into  the  interior  along  the 
railroad  lines  and  on  May  12,  1915, 
captured  Windhuk,  the  capital,   129 


miles  from  the  coast.  Here  they 
found  a  wireless  station,  completed 
just  before  the  war,  of  such  power 
that  it  could  with  one  relay  com- 
municate directly  with  Berlin. 

The  campaign  in  German  South- 
west Africa  cost  the  Union  $80,000,- 
000,  but  it  is  worth  it.  The  Germans 
have  spent  more  than  that  on  public 
works  in  the  colony.  They  were  just 
beginning  to  get  their  money  back 
when  they  lost  it.  In  the  casualties 
of  the  campaign  the  two  races  by 
chance  shared  almost  equally;  126 
British  killed,  126  Boers  killed,  273 
British  wounded,  275  Boers  wounded. 

When  Portugal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  declared  her  sympathies 
with  the  Allies  the  Germans  invaded 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola 
from  German  Southwest  Africa  and 
captured  the  border  fort  of  Naulila 
in  December,  1914. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  as  it 
stands  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
war:  Germany  has  lost  all  her 
African  possession  except  one ;  Great 
Britain  and  France  acquired  at  com- 
paratively small  cost  in  life  and 
money  over  two  million  square  miles 
of  territory,  that  is,  an  area  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  United  States. 
The  rich  and  fertile  lowlands  of  the 
tropics  are  capable  of  producing 
wealth  incalculable  and  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  healthful  plateaus, 
where  communities  of  the  highest 
civilization  may  flourish.  No  wonder 
that  the  long  struggle  for  African 
territory  has  become  fierce  as  it 
nears  the  end.  We  know  what  a  wild 
rush  there  was  in  Oklahoma  when 
the  last  of  the  public  lands  was 
opened  for  settlement.  The  present 
war  is  the  last  chance  at  the  last  of 
the  continents  on  which  the  Powers 
may  stake  out  their  claims. 


MY  BATTLE-PRAYER 


BY  F.  F.  V. 


I  do  not  ask  for  peace, 

Nor  yet  that  on  my  path 

The  sounds  of  war  shall  shrill  no  more, 

The  way  be  clear  of  wrath. 

But  this  I  beg  Thee,  Lord, 

Steel  Thou  my  will  with  might, 

And  in  the  Strife  that  men  call  "Life," 

Grant  me  the  strength  to  fight. 

I  do  not  pray  for  arms, 

Nor  shield  to  cover  me. 

What  tho  I  stand  with  empty  hand, 

So  it  be  valiantly! 

Spare  me  the  coward's  fear — 

Questioning  wrong  or  right: 

Lord,  among  these  mine  enemies. 

Grant  me  the  strength  to  fight. 


I  do  not  pray  that  Thou 

Keep  me  from  any  wound, 

Tho  I  fall  low  from  thrust  and  blow. 

Forced  fighting  to  the  ground; 

But  give  me  wit  to  hide 

My  hurt  from  all  men's  sight. 

And  for  my  need,  the  while  I  bleed, 

Lord,  grant  me  strength  to  fight. 

I  do  not  pray  that  Thou 

Shouldst  grant  me  victory; 

Enough  to  know  that  from  my  foe 

I  have  no  will  to  flee. 

Beaten  and  bruised  and  banned, 

Flung  like  a  broken  sword, 

Grant  me  this  thing  for  conquering — 

Let  me  die  fighting.  Lord! 
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A  FIREMEN'S  AERIAL  PARADE  IN  TOKYO 

ON    NEW    year's    day    IN    JAPAN    THE    FIREMEN    ABE    INSPECTED — SHOW    OFF,    IN    OTHER    WORDS- 
ALL   OVER   THE  COUNTRY.    THIS    SCAUNG   LADDER   CONTEST,    WITH    MEN   COMING   DOWN 
"HANDS    ONLY"    IS    A    SIGHT    WORTH    GOING   PAR   TO   SEB 
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Royal  Master  Model  10 
Price  $100 


The  Royal  cuts  the  cost  and 
betters  the  quaUty  of  your  letters 


NO  matter  how  quick,  how  intelligent,  how  efficient, 
how  prompt  your  stenographers  are — their  ability 
is  worth  just  as  much  to  you  as  is  shown  by  the  quality 
of  their  typewritten  work. 

With  the  Royal  Typewriter  your  stenographers  can  do 
more  work,  better  work,  and  with  less  effort.  And  the 
Royal  stands  up  under  the  most  strenuous  usage,  day  in 
and  day  out,  because  it  is  accurately  designed  for  just  that 
purpose,  and  built  by  master-workmen  who  know  the 
value  of  quality  in  materials  and  workmanship. 

Compare  the  Work 


Write  today  for   these 
free  booklets 

'Better  Service"  and  "One  Prob- 
lem Solved"  tell  how  to  cut  the 
cost  of  tj'pewritten  letters — save 
operators'  time — give  your  cor- 
respondence "class."  A  postal 
brings  them  now. 


The  Royal  proves  itself  not  only  in  the  qual- 
ity of  typewritten  work  done  on  it,  but  m 
the  actual  saving  in  the  cost  of  that  work. 

It  saves  day  by  day,  because  its  users  are 
enabled  to  turn  their  work  out  better 
and  faster. 

It  cuts  the  cost  of  producing  every  letter 
written  on  it— the  saving  being  almost 
enough  to  pay  the  postage  bills. 


It  saves  in  the  long  run  because  it  ends  the 
necessity  of  "trading-out"  after  two  or 
three  years,  and  because  it  does  away 
with  excessive  repairs. 

Get  the  facts.     Know  the  Royal. 

Write  or  telephone  us  or  any  of  our 
branches  or  agencies,  and  a  represent- 
ative will  call  and  demonstrate  the  Royal 
without  the  least  obligation  on  your  part. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

104  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Royal  Master  Model  10 
Price  $100 


The  typewriter  you  will 

not  have  to  "trade-out"— and  why 

THE  Royal  Typewriter  does  not  have  to  be  '*traded- 
out" — because  it  is  built  for  long  life  and  finest  work 

The  very  looks  of  the  Royal  convince  you  that  the  master- 
workmen  who  make  it,  build  endurance  into  it,  build 
the  capability  for  best  work  into  it,  build  into  it  that 
superiority  which  ends  the  necessity  for  **trading-out." 

Only  the  most  exact,  correct  scientific  design  and  con- 
struction could  insure  the  unfailing  responsiveness,  the 
precise  harmony  of  all  moving  parts  which  result  in  the 
perfect  presswork  for  which  the  Royal  is  famous. 

Compare  the  Work 


Compare  the  XL'ork  done  on  the  Royal. 
Note  the  clean,  clearcut  typewriting;  the 
exact,  properly-spaced  lines;  the  smooth 
even  presswork  which  carries  with  it  the 
undoubted  impression  of  class. 

Compare  the  convenience  of  the  Royal.  It 
typewrites  letters,  cards  and  does  billing 
and  charging — all  on  the  one  machine 
and  without  a  single  extra  attachment. 


Compare  the  ease  with  which  the  work  is 
done.  Nothing  but  master-workmanship 
could  build  a  machine  which  takes  the 
"grind"  out  of  typewriting,  and  always 
turns  out  work  of  super-class. 

Investigate  the  Royal.  Study  it  from  all 
angles.  You  will  quickly  appreciate  why 
the  demand  for  it  is  testing  e\ery  resource 
of  the  model  Roval  factorv. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

104  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Oi^er 


Write  for  "Facts  About 
the 'Trade-Out'" 

— a  little  book  which  doesn't  mince 
words  in  telling  the  ston-  of  the 
t  y  p  e  w  r  i  t  e  r .  Even,-  typewriter 
owner  or  user  should  have  it.  We 
want  to  place  a  copy  in  your  hand'*. 
A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you  free. 
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THE  INDEPENDENTS  SHAKESPEARE  CONTEST  FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

M.  "William  Shak-  fpeare: 

EIGHT  PAPERS   BY   FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW 
IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH    . 
ANNIVERSARY    OF  SHAKESPEARE'S   DEATH 


Shakespeare's  England 


HAKESPEARE 
when  he  went 
to  London,  about 
1587,  might 
have  heard  "The 
shrill  trump,  the 
spirit  -  stirring 
drum,  the  ear- 
piercing  fife,"  or 
heard  the  shout  along  the  street: 

The  trumpets   sound:    stand  close,  the 
Queen. is  coming, 

and  hurried  with  a  picturesque 
crowd  to  see  a  wonderful  procession 
sweep  by — company  after  company 
in  linked  armor  or  glittering  steel, 
with  fantastic  pikes;  strangly-cos- 
tumed  dancers  with  tinkling  bells; 
rumbling  cannon;  carts  with  caged 
animals;  and  then — proud,  self-re- 
liant, magnificently  drest  —  the 
great  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  whom 
hats  went  into  the  air  and  the  pop- 
ulace yelled  itself  hoarse.  All  Eng- 
land in  those  days  saw  the  superb 
sweeping  by  of  the  wonderful  queen 
who  had  lifted  England  into  pros- 
perity and  developed  the  spirit  that 
now  lives  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
and  especially  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. 

A  great  spirit  filled  little  England 
then — for  little  England  it  was,  with 


scarcely  five  million  inhabitants, 
fewer  people  than  now  live  in  Great- 
er New  York  alone;  and  the  London 
of  those  days  with  about  200,000 
people,  was  smaller  than  today's  Den- 
ver or  Rochester.  But 

» 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart 

England  was  thrilling  with  a  na- 
tional life  that  made  her  great  in 
war,  in  wealth  and  in  literature. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
by  spreading  Greek  learning,  had 
stimulated  new  thought;  Caxton's 
printing-press,  set  up  in  Westmin- 
ster in  1476,  had  opened  the  gates 
of  literature;  Luther's  daring  theses 
in  1517  had  declared  religious  free- 
dom; and  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America  in  1492  had  encouraged 
voyages  to  lands  of  wonder 

To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  tomorrow. 

When  Shakespeare  was  thirteen 
Francis  Drake  made  a  voyage  around 
the  world 

Full   of   peril   and   adventurous   spirit. 

When  Shakespeare  was  twenty-one 
Drake  plundered  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  America  and  returned 
with  incredible  wealth.  Three  years 
later  thirty-four  royal  English  ves- 
sels and  a  few  seaport  sailing  boats 


surprizingly  defeated  Philip  of 
Spain's  Great  Armada  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  magnificently 
outfitted  ships  of  war.  After  such 
events  it  is  small  wonder  that  all 
England  quivered  with  national  life. 
The  whole. spirit  of  the  times  was 
full  of  interest,  romance  and  great- 
ness. The  romantic  story  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  moving  toward 
its  end — with  her  execution — in 
1587,  when  Shakespeare  was  twenty- 
three.  Elizabeth's  femininity,  her 
love  of  dress,  of  flattery,  of  ostenta- 
tion, and  her  romance  with  Leices- 
ter, made  the  Queen  a  romantic  in- 
fluence. When  Shakespeare  was 
twenty-seven  he  must  have  heard 
how  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  with  one 
little  ship  and  a  hundred  men, 
fought  with  fifty  great  Spanish  ves- 
sels of  war.  Such  deeds  made  it  a 
gallant  thing  to  be  an  Englishman, 
for  they 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts. 

Elizabeth  had  found  England  poor 
in  money  and  men,  her  trade  and 
commerce  small,  and  her  unity 
threatened  by  religious  differences. 
The  present  vast  commercial  life 
of  England  is  largely  due  to  Eliza- 
beth,    who     strengthened     English 


LONDON    ABOUT    THE    TIME    OF    SHAKESPEARE'S    DEATH 
Looking   from   the   south   bank   of.  the   Thames   toward   the    city.    London  Bridge   in   the   center,   with    "Traitor's    Gate"    at   its   near   end,    where   the 
heads   of  decapitated  traitors  were  exposed.   St.   Paul's  is  the  large  church  in  tiie  background.  No  public  theaters  were  allowed  within  the  city  limits  ; 
they   were   built   either   to    the   north   or   on   the   Bankside    in    Southwark    (foreground).   Three  of  them,   octagonal   buildings   with    a  flag   flying,  are 

seen   to   the   left,   the   "Swan,"   the   "Hope,"   and  the   "Globe."  From  an   old  print 
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VERY  MOMENT 
A  PLEASANTER 
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MOMENT  ^  EVERV 
MILE  A  SMOOTHER 
STEADIER  MILE  - 
EVERY  HOUR  AN  HOUR 
OF  GREATER  EASE 
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commerce  and  wealth  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  plunged  into  war.  She  de- 
veloped a  vast  export  trade,  espe- 
cially in  woolen  g-oods  sent  to  the  low 
countries. 

With  the  resulting  wealth  the 
great  lords  made  castles  into  palaces, 
where  they  held 

Nightly  revels  and  new  jollity. 

Beautiful  buildings  in  brick  and 
stone  took  the  place  of  wooden  dwell- 
ings, Shakespeare  bought  in  1597 
New  Place,  the  most  substantial 
house  in  Stratford. 

Glass  windows  took  the  place  of 
lattice,  of  which  Lafeu  says  in  "All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well": 

My  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee 

well:  thy  casement 
I    need   not   open,   for   I    look   through 

thee. 

Well  -  constructed  chimneys  added 
much  to  comfort.  Rushes  still  cov- 
ered the  floors,  but  rich  furniture 
and  costly  tapestry  gave  a  magnili- 
cence  that  delighted  the  eye.  Shake- 
speare often  speaks  of  rich  houses, 
as  in  "Cymbeline,"  where  lachimo 
says: 

Her  bedchamber     .     .     . 

.     .     .     was   hang'd 

With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver     .     .     . 

.     .     .     a   piece   of  work 

So  bravely  done,   so   rich,  that   it   did 

strive 
In  workmanship  and  value     .     .     . 

.     .     .     The  roof  o'  the  chamber 
With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted:  her 
andirons 
.     .     .     were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver. 

In  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
Gremio  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
prevailing  delight  in  luxury  when 
he  says: 

My  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basins  and.  ewers   to   lave   her   dainty 

hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry; 
In    ivory    coffers    I    have    stuff'd    my 

crowns; 
In   cypress   chests    my   arras,   counter- 
points, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with 

pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that 

belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping:  then,  at  my 

farm 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Sixscore    fat    oxen     standing    in     my 

stalls. 

Table-knives,  forks,  silver  spoons 
and  china  dishes  were  just  coming 
into  use  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
the  plays  have  contemptuous  refer- 
ences to  lead,  pevii;er  and  wood, 
Marcius,  in  "Coriolanus,"  saying: 

Cushions,  leaden  spoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen 

would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these 

base  slaves 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up. 


And  Pompey,  in  "Measure  for 
Measure,"  says  apologetically : 

A  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  some  three- 
pence; your  honours  have  seen  such 
dishes;  they  are  not  China  dishes,  but 
very  good  dishes. 

The  humbler  people  in  Stratford 
and  elsewhere  ate  at  one  and  seven 
without  ceremony,  the  very  poor 
using  wooden  dishes  and  helping 
themselves  with  their  fingers,  a  cus- 
tom that  the  First  Stranger,  in 
"Timon  of  Athens,"  refers  to  when 
he  says  satirically: 

Why,  this  is  the  world's  soul; 
And   just  of  the  same   piece  is   every 

flatterer's  spirit. 
Who  can  call  him  his  friend  that  dips 

in  the  same  dish? 

The  very  rich  dined  in  state  at  eleven 
and  five,  having  many  meat-courses 
and  a  great  number  of  wines,  the 
more  important  guests  being  at  an 
elevated  table  and  seated  according 
to  rank,  a  custom  referred  to  by 
Macbeth  when  he  says  to  his  guests : 

You     know     your     own     degrees:     sit 

down :  at  first 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

Then,      if     ever,     was      England 

"Merrie  England,"  filled  with 

Revels,      dances,    masks      and      merry 
hours. 

At  Christmas  time  the  wassail-bowl, 
the  boar's  head,  the  mistletoe  and 
the  holly  delighted  gay  companies: 
men  in  doublet  and  hose,  with  white 
ruffs,  laces,  gems  and  sometimes  ear- 
rings ;  ladies  in  gowns  of  rich  mate- 
rial, with  ruffs,  jewels,  and  most 
elaborate  coiffeurs.  In  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing"  Margaret  says: 


/^Lenities  htu  euiemi,-  '/J 


THE  SVV.A.N  THEATER  IN  LONDON 
This  drawing,  made  by  a  Dutchman,  John  de 
Witt,  probably  in  1596,  is  the  eafliest  picture 
known  of  the  interior  of  a  playhouse.  Note  the 
broad  open  stage,  with  an  inner  stage  under 
a  balcony,  and  the  encircling  galleries  in  whose 
"rooms"  or  boxes  spectators  sat.  Others  stood  in 
the  pit.  After  1620  the  Swan  was  used  for 
prize-fiehts 


Cloth  o'  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced 
with  silver,  set  with  pearls,  down 
sleeves,  side  sleeves,  and  skirts,  round 
underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel:  but 
.     .     .     yours  is  worth  ten  on't. 

And  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
Petruchio  promises  his  bride  she 
shall 

Revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 

With  silken  coats  and  caps  and  golden 
rings. 

With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  fardingales 
and  things; 

With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double- 
change  of  bravery. 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads  and  all 
this  knavery. 

In  this  love  of  display  the  Queen  set 
the  fashion,  having  no  less  than 
three  thousand  dresses!  New  Year's 
Day,  Twelfth  Night,  Candlemas,  May 
Day  and  other  holidays  gladdened 
the  people,  and  what  with  Elizabeth's 
royal  progresses,  court  splendors, 
weddings,  masquerades,  morris-danc- 
ing, archery  contests,  fairs  and  vil- 
lage sports,  life  was  full  of  pageant 
and  frolic. 

In  Shakespeare's  youth  school- 
boys and  university  students  fre- 
quently acted  Latin  plays,  and 
sometimes  plays  in  English,  but 
the  first  regular  English  theater 
was  not  built  until  Shakespeare 
was  a  boy  of  twelve.  Under  the 
influence  of  prosperity  the  drama  de- 
veloped rapidly,  so  that  in  a  period 
of  eighty-four  years  fifteen  hundred 
new  plays  were  produced!  When 
Shakespeare  reached  middle  age 
there  were  seven  regular  London 
theaters  and  many  other  places 
where  plays  were  given  at  times.  The 
old  religious  plays  gave  way  to  plays 
for  mere  amusement.  Shakespeare's 
rivals  were  many  in  number  and  in- 
cluded Peele,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Nash, 
Kyd,  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Mars- 
ton,  Middleton,  Dekker,  Tourneur, 
Webster,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  dozens  of  others,  but 
Shakespeare's  works  alone  have  sur- 
vived for  common  reading. 

A  penny  or  two  admitted  to  the 
wooden  theater,  but  the  floor  was 
bare  ground,  and  there  were  no  seats 
and  no  roof  except  for  those  who 
paid  a  shilling :  such  people  could  sit 
in  protected  galleries  or  on  the  stage. 
Sometimes  there  was  crude  scenery, 
but  more  often  the  foreground  rep- 
resented any  open  place;  a  perma- 
nent balcony  might  be  an  upper 
chamber  or  a  tower;  and  a  curtained 
recess  below  served  as  an  inner 
room.  Shakespeare  felt  the  restric- 
tions of  the  stage  and  theater  of  his 
day,  and,  in  the  prolog  to  "Henry 
V,"  says: 

But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The    flat    unraised    spirits    that    have 

dared 
On    this    unworthy    scaffold    to    bring 

forth 
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Hauling  Problems  Now  are  Simplified — the 
Introduction  of  jRvCKARD  Light  Service 
Motor  Trucks  Insures  Dividend-Earning 
Delivery  for  Every  Branch  of  Traffic 


THEY  are  true  Packards  all  the  way  througli — of  the  same  quality  and  stamina 
as  the  10,000  Packard  heavy  trucks  now  serving  successfully  in  more  than  200 
lines  of  trade.  Their  construction  embodies  every  efficiency  principle  learned  in 
the  ten  years  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  has  been  engaged  in  truck  manufacture. 
And  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  $25,000,000  investment  in  the  Packard  factory — a 
mile-long  plant  employing  12,300  workmen. 

They  are  built  throughout  in  that  factory — within  the  51  acres  of  floor  space  where, 
also,  are  made  Packard  Twin-Six  Cars  and  Packard  Heavy  Service  Trucks.  It  is  the 
only  place  in  which  a  Packard  can  be  made — because  assembled  units  will  not  make 
Packard  vehicles. 

These  Light  Service  Packard  Trucks  are  built  in  two  sizes,  rated  respectively  at 
1  to  1^4  tons  and  ll^  to  1  "^4  tons.  They  provide  the  speed,  ease  of  operation, 
activity  in  traffic,  reserve  power  and  permanent  economy  of  maintenance  necessary  to 
make  light  delivery  a  source  of  greater  profit — qualities  to  be  found  only  in  a  vehicle 
built  as  these  are  built. 

They  are  sold  with  the  backing  of  a  world-wide  service  organization  as  truly  and 
essentially  Packard  as  the  institution  of  their  origin — the  institution  upon  which  was 
conferred  the  //ighest  Avi\'R.v>  for  Motor  Vehicles  at  the  Panama -Pacific  International 
Exposition . 

There  are  seven  sizes,  altogether,  in  the  Packard  commercial  line,  ranging  from 
1  to  GV2  tons'  capacity,  inclusive.  All  sizes  are  of  the  same  advanced  chainless  design. 
In  sending  for  catalogue,  please  specify  the  kind  qf  hauling. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 

Ask    the    man    who    owns   one 
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So   great   an   object;    can    this   cockpit 

hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we 

cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That    did    affright    the    air    at    Agin- 

court? 

The  companies  sometimes  con- 
sisted entirely  of  boys,  and,  as  there 
were  no  actresses,  boys  alv^^ays  took 
the  parts  of  women,  a  custom  re- 
ferred to  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra" 
when  Cleopatra  says: 

I  shall  see 
Some     squeaking     Cleopatra     boy    my 
greatness. 

When  we  think  of  the  inimitable 
women  of  Shakespeare,  Rosalind, 
Viola,  Portia,  we  wonder  how 
Shakespeare  could  have  endured  see- 
ing the  parts  enacted  by  boys.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the 
plays  were  well  presented,  with  gor- 
geous costuming  and  excellent  act- 
ing. Richard  Tarlton,  John  Heming, 
Edward  Alleyn,  Richard  Burbage 
and  other  actors  of  the  day  gained 
great  fame. 

Many  companies  were  licensed, 
but  less  than  half  a  dozen  were  main- 
tained for  a  long  time.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester's  men,  at  various  times 
knovni  as  Strange's,  Derby's,  Huns- 
don's,  The  Lord  Chamberlain's,  and 
The  King's,  were  among  the  best 
known  and  gave  their  plays  in  The 


Theater,  The  Globe,  and  The  Black- 
friars.  With  this  company  Shake- 
speare was  closely  associated  as 
actor,  playwriter  and  shareholder. 

In  the  England  thus  throbbing 
with  national  life,  and  under  the 
crude  conditions  of  the  theater  of 
his  time,  Shakespeare,  sublimely 
careless  concerning  the  preservation 
of  his  great  work,  and  writing  quick- 
ly for  a  changing  public,  wrote  al- 
ways for  the  stage  and  never  for 
publication.  He  based  his  work  on 
material  ready  at  hand — old  plays, 
histories,  poems,  Italian  romances — 
whatever  seemed  best,  but  adding  to 
bare     plot     effective     arrangement. 


BOOKS    FOR   FITRTHER   READING 

The  Age  of  Elisaheth.  by  M. 
Creighton ;  The  Age  of  Shakespeare, 
by  J.  W.  Allen ;  Shakespeare.  His 
Times  and  Contemporaries,  by  G.  M. 
Tweddell ;  Shakespeare  and  His 
Times,  by  N.  Drake;  Shakespeare's 
London,  by  H.  J.  Stephenson  ;  Shake- 
speare's London,  by  T.  F.  Ordish ; 
Stratford-on-Avon,  by  Sidney  Lee ; 
Shakespeare's  England,  by  William 
Winter ;  In  Shakespeare's  England, 
by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Boas :  History  of  the 
London  Stage  and  Its  Famous  Play- 
ers, by  H.  B.  Baker.  At  Columbia 
University  there  is  a  Dramatic  Mu- 
seum containing  very  interesting 
models  of  an  inn-yard  theater  and  the 
Fortune  Theater,  which  was  built  in 
Shakespeare's  time. 


beautiful  poetry  and  wonderfully 
searching  and  realistic  character 
portrayal.  In  spite  of  his  apparent 
failure  to  seek  renown  and  hand 
down  a  name  to  posterity  we  can  say 
of  him  as  he  wrote  concerning 
Coriolanus : 

His  fame  folds  in 
The  orb  o'  the  earth. 

In  the  dim  old  London  streets,  in 
the  cramped  circle  of  the  wooden 
theaters,  or  in  the  smoke  of  the  Mer- 
maid Inn,  Shakespeare  moved  with 
the  world  of  London  life.  We  know 
from  his  works  that  his  thoughts  ran 
frequently  to  the  thatched  roofs, 
green  lanes  and  spreading  meadows 
of   Stratford,  where  one  might  see 

In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue, 
and  white; 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  em- 
broidery. 

And  yet  the  world  of  Shakespeare 
was  only  in  part  this  wonderful 
Elizabethan  world  of  city  and  coun- 
try life.  It  is  as  tho  his  own  Henry  V 
said  to  him: 

You  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion. 

His  world  was  more  than  London, 
more  than  England — he  saw  so 
clearly  into  the  heart  of  life  that  he 
lived  in  the  abiding  world  of  hu- 
manity. 


*  ^ 


BARANY  AND  NYSTAGMUS  REACTIONS 


THE  NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNER  IN  MEDICINE  AND  HIS  WORK 


ALL  of  us  are  familiar  as  chil- 
dren with  what  happens  when 
we  have  "turned  round  and  round" 
a  number  of  times  and  then  find  that 
we  are  dizzy  or  "drunk"  and  have  to 
stagger  for  a  moment  and  can  scarce- 
ly stand,  or  may  actually  fall.  It  is 
practically  this  phenomenon  that  Dr. 
Robert  Barany,  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  has  investigated  to  such  good 
advantage  that  he  has  been  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  for  1914 
for  his  work  in  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  certain  structures  con- 
nected with  the  ear,  the  vestibule  and 
semi-circular  canals.  The  award  was 
delayed  by  the  war  and  has  been  but 
recently  announced,  while  no  prize  is 
given  for  1915. 

While  clinical  assistant  in  the 
great  ear  clinic  of  Professor  Politzer 
at  Vienna,  Dr.  Barany  was  able  to 
employ  the  results  of  his  study  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pathological  disturb- 
ances of  the  middle  ear  and  also  in 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  various 
pathological  conditions  of  the  cere- 
bellum or  posterior  part  of  the  brain. 

That  such  a  childish  bit  of  play 
should    prove    to    be    so    significant 


seems  almost  impossible,  but  in  med- 
icine a  number  of  very  simple  and 
apparently  trivial  bits  of  technic 
have  proved  invaluable.  Auenbrugger 
"drummed  on  the  chest"  and  his  col- 
leagues made  fun  of  him  for  doing 
so;  Galvani  played,  as  envious  con- 
temporaries said,  "the  dancing  mas- 
ter to  frogs";  Laennec  introduced 
what  was  contemptuously  called  "a 
toy  hearing  tube,"  but  their  contri- 
butions to  medical  practise  are  now 
indispensable. 

So  it  has  proved  with  Barany's 
studies  of  the  consequences  of  revolv- 
ing patients  on  specially  constructed 
stools,  noting  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  the  individual  and  particu- 
larly of  his  eyes,  which  give  a  char- 
acteristic nystagmus  or  oscillatory 
movement  for  the  different  conditions 
immediately  afterwards,  or  noting 
the  effect  on  the  individual's  feeling 
and  his  nystagmus  reaction  after  the 
injection  of  warm  and  cold  water 
into  the  ear,  or  after  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  air  pressure  in  the 
auditory  canal. 

As  Dr.  Barany  himself  notes  in 
his   lectures    on  the   subject,   which 


have  attracted  specialists  to  his 
courses  from  all  over  the  world,  the 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  nystag- 
mus or  oscillation  of  the  eyes  is  also 
valuable  for  the  investigation  of 
vision  itself  as  regards  the  visual 
field  and  color  and  spark  vision. 
Such  phenomena  as  blushing,  spon- 
taneous perspiration,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  or  distinct  slowing  of  the 
pulse,  tremor,  and  slowing  and  deep- 
ening of  the  breathing  may  be  noted 
in  nervous  persons  in  connection 
with  rotary  and  vertical  nystagmus. 
Dr.  Barany's  work  has  come  to  be 
of  special  service  in  the  study 
of  those  extremely  puzzling  cases  of 
accidental  injury  followed  by  ner- 
vous conditions  of  various  kinds 
which  occupy  so  much  attention  in 
our  courts.  In  a  word  the  faithful 
development  by  experimental  re- 
search of  the  hint  given  by  childish 
playfulness  has  resulted  in  a  series 
of  diagnostic  developments  that  are 
of  invaluable  service. 

Dr.  Barany  was  captured  by  the 
Russians  last  year  and  is  now  serv- 
ing as  physician  to  the  Austrian 
prisoners  in  Russia. 
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THE  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE    U.  S. 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


The  56th  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  which  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  application,  shows: 

New  Insurance  paid  for  in  iqis $    158,456.612 

(The  maximum  which  the  Society  was  permitted  to 
write  in  that  year  under  the  Insurance  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York.) 

Outstanding  Insurance  Dec.  31,  1915 $1.529.886.053 

Admitted  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1915 $    546,961,912 

General  Insurance  Reserve $448,826,331 

Other  Liabilities 10,079,766    $    458.906.097 

Surplus  Reserves: 

For  Distribution  to  Policyholders  in  1916.  .$  13,573,499 
Held    awaiting    apportionment    upon    de- 
ferred dividend  policies 63,910,551 

For  Contingencies 10,571.765      $        88.055,815 

Receipts  from  Premiums  in  iqis $  56.015,862 

Receipts  from  Investments : $  24.899,405 

Total  Income  from  ALL  sources $  83.290.810 

Payments  to  Policyholders $  58.371.388 

During  the  year  the  Society  invested  $27,888,067  at 
an  average  yield  of  5.06%. 

The  Annual  Report  contains  the  Financial  State- 
ment, verified  by  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
schedules  of  investments,  and  full  details  regarding  the 
substantial  advances  made  during  the  year. 

It  also  describes  a  variety  of  new  policies  including 
one  under  which  the  Equitable  will  pay  an  income  for 
life  to  the  person  insured  if  he  should  become  totally 
and  permanently  disabled,  as  well  as  an  income  for  life 
to  the  beneficiary  after  his  death. 

Of  the  death  claims  paid  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  over  98%  were  settled  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  receipt  of  due  proof  of  death. 


President.     ^^ 


OFFICE   EFFICIENCY 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE   PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


EVERY  business,  like  every 
wheel,  has  a  hub.  The  office  is 
the  hub. 

A  spoke  of  a  wheel  may  be  dam- 
aged and  repaired,  without  much 
loss.  But  when  the  hub  is  smashed, 
the  wheel  is  gone,  with  the  cargo  it 
conveys. 

If  the  enterprise  you  carry  seems 
shaky,  or  the  road  to  your  goal  eter- 
nally hard  and  long,  the  fault  is  not 
with  the  load  or  the  road,  but  with 
the  hub  of  your  conveyance.  Look 
for  all  your  business  troubles  in  the 
office.  You  may  say  you  have  enough 
and  don't  need  to  "look"  for  more! 
You  are  wrong — a  man  never  has 
enough  trouble  till  he  stops  making 
it. 

We  may  carry  the  analogy  fur- 
ther. We  may  name  the  four  wheels 
of  every  business,  calling  them  the 
Product  wheel,  the  Employer  wheel, 
the  Employee  wheel,  and  the  Con- 
sumer wheel.  The  hub,  in  each  case, 
is  the  office.  By  means  of  the  office 
tiie  Product  must  be  measured  and 
delivered ;  the  plans  of  the  Employer 
carried  forth  and  his  dynamics 
gaged;  the  skill  and  service  of  the 
Employee  extended;  the  satisfaction 
and  profitable  patronage  of  the  Con- 
sumer quickly  and  easily  attained. 

By  the  word  "business"  I  mean 
every  human  service  for  which  pay 
is  received.  The  teacher,  the  preach- 
er-, the  doctor,  the  poet,  the  sage,  all 
are  business  men.  Or  if  they  are  not, 
they  should  be.  A  man  without  a 
business  side  to  him  is  an  unfinished 
product.  He  is  no  more  complete 
than  a  wagon-bed  off  its  wheels. 

GOING  IT  BLIND 

Industrial  experts  tell  us  that  in 
the  United  States  about  90  per  cent 
of  all  business  undertakings  end  in 
the  ditch.  The  explanation  is  quite 
simple — about  90  per  cent  of  the 
business  offices  are  improperly  man- 
aged and  equipt.  Success  is  a 
compound  of  shrewd  thought,  good 
work,  and  kindly  feeling.  But,  alas, 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  thq  office 
managers  in  this  country  are  awake 
to  their  opportunities.  The  other  90 
per  cent  are  headed  for  destruction 
— going  it  blind. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  modern  sci- 
ence of  office  management  would  in- 
clude the  following  items,  which 
may  be  held  of  first  importance, 
among  others  of  lesser  utility. 

An  office  needs  an  architectural 
plan; — to  choose  and  occupy  one  be- 
reft of  this  plan  would  be  as  unscien- 
tific as  to  build  a  factory  on  a  guess, 
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or  open  a  store  in  a  barn.  The  basic 
feature  of  this  floor  plan  is  the  time 
value  of  the  respective  workers, 
from  the  manager  to  the  errand  boy. 
Large  offices  occupy  an  entire  floor, 
the  circuit  of  which  means  a  walk  of 
perhaps  100  to  300  feet.  Suppose  the 
manager  travels  this  route  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  to  execute  or  supervise 
a  task  or  group  of  tasks.  He  walks 
perhaps  3000  feet,  wastes  probably 
a  half  hour,  and  expends  at  least 
150,000  foot-pounds  of  nervous  en- 
ergy, simply  on  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  walking  a  certain  distance 
without  rime  or  reason.  This  large- 
ly explains  the  "tired  business  man," 
who  frequents  the  low-brow  comedy 
on  the  homoeopathic  principle — to 
relieve  his  own  absurdity.  By  a  sane 
"routing"  system  the  desks  and  de- 
partments requiring  his  personal  at- 
tendance may  be  grouped  near  his 
private  office;  while  the  work  need- 
ing his  general  supervision  may  be 
carried  to  him  by  the  office  boy. 
Suppose  the  time  of  the  manager  is 
worth  $2  an  hour,  that  of  the  office 
boy  10  cents  an  hour;  by  transfer- 
ring a  half-hour  of  daily  promenad- 
ing from  the  manager  to  the  boy,  we 
save  approximately  95  cents  a  day, 
and  put  the  physical  fatigue  where 
it  belongs,  on  the  worker  whose 
strength  is  least  valuable  to  the  com- 
pany. The  constantly  recurring  in- 
terviews between  executives,  man- 
agers and  department  heads  may  be 
disposed  of  in  a  shorter  order  than 
before  if  a  properly  arranged  sys- 
tem of  automatic  or  inter-communi- 
cating telephones  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

We  referred  to  the  manager's 
"private  office."  We  assume  that  he 
has  one.  If  he  hasn't,  he  should  get 
one.  That  word  Private  on  a  glass 
door  exerts  a  magic  power.  It  raises 
the  inmate  of  the  secret  room  far 
above  common  mortals,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  clerks,  his  clients,  and  him- 
self. The  chief  executive  in  any  busi- 
ness requires  a  certain  amount  of 
silence  and  seclusion.  Should  space 
or  funds  be  limited,  a  temporary 
partition  of  opaque  glass,  or  even 
a  set  of  plain,  substantial  screens, 
would  give  the  psychological  effect 
of  a  private  office. 

The  nervous  and  muscular  effort 
required  in  the  day's  work  of  any 
high-salaried  man  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  All  his,  routine  duties 
may  be  handled  by  trained  em- 
ployees, or  by  special  devices  and 
machines.  Roughly,  a  $10  man  should 
do  four  times  as  much  physical  toil 


as  a  $40  man,  the  latter  being  paid 
for  mental  efficiency,  not  muscular 
force.  The  mind  can  expend  in  one 
hour  as  much  nervous  energy  as  the 
body  would  in  five  hours. 

Let  S  represent  the  salary  of  an 
office  worker,  UT  the  useless  time  he 
spends,  UF  the  useless  fatigue  he 
carries  around  with  him,  and  P  the 
profit  to  the  company  that  hires  him. 
Then  here  we  have  an  efficiency  for- 
mula, by  which  to  measure  his 
value : 

S— (UT-hUF)=P 

The  problem  of  first  importance 
in  any  office  is  to  make  UT  and  UF 
as  near  zero  as  possible.  A  good  way 
to  start  would  be  for  somebody  to 
count  the  steps  taken  by  a  "good  bus- 
iness man"  in  his  office  during  one 
whole  day — without  his  awareness 
— then  figure  how  a  little  head-work 
would  save  most  of  the  foot-work, 
and  present  him  with  the  tabulation. 
A  general  rule  for  subordinate  em- 
ployees holds  to  this  effect:  A  good 
stenographer,  a  good  office  boy,  and 
a  set  of  mechanical  devices  will  do 
the  work  of  three  ordinary  stenog- 
raphers, and  do  it  better.  I  have  ap- 
plied this  rule  to  my  own  office, 
where  one  $15  typist  and  a  $5  boy 
have  turned  out  as  much  work  as 
three  $10  typists  formerly  handled; 
the  $10  weekly  saving  soon  paid  for 
the  machines  we  bought,  and  one 
$15  clerk  is  usually  a  better  invest- 
ment than  three  $10  ones. 

SPECIALISTS   AND    MACHINES 

A  pertinent  example  of  the  grow- 
ing use  of  machines  may  be  found  in 
the  art  of  bookkeeping,  which  is 
now  performed  chiefly  by  a  moder- 
ate-priced man  operating  a  few  keys 
on  a  mechanical  invention  that  will 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide, 
compute  interest,  and  do  other  in- 
teresting and  necessary  things  more 
quickly  and  accurately  than  the  hu- 
man brain  could.  Also  more  cheaply, 
in  the  long  run.  The  time  is  coming 
when  all  the  work  of  an  office  will 
be  divided  between  highly-skilled, 
highly-paid,  specialists  who  plan, 
order  and  supervise,  and  a  few  low- 
priced  workers  who  manipulate  a 
large  number  of  marvelous  tools  and 
instruments.  Adding  machines  may 
now  be  had  from  $2.50  up.  Mimeo- 
graphs and  multigraphs  not  only 
produce  letters,  blank  forms,  and 
other  typewritten  documents  in  ten- 
thousand  lots,  but  also  print  your 
letter-heads,  bill-heads,  and  adver- 
tising booklets.  For  a  small  business, 
a  small  duplicator  guaranteed  to  re- 
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produce  1000  copies  of  a  letter  or 
other  one-sheet  manuscript  may  be 
purchased  for  little.  Every  growing 
business  has  a  mailing  list  of  cus- 
tomers or  clients,  actual  and  prospec- 
tive; for  the  regular  communications 
that  should  be  sent  these  individuals 
a  high-quality  addressing  machine 
will  be  found  worthy  of  a  trial — it 
should  surpass  the  typewriter  in 
speed,  accuracy  and  economy,  for  the 
recurrent  mailing  of  bills  or  an- 
nouncements to  the  same  list  of 
names. 

EFFICIENT   TYPING 

The  typewriter  of  today  is  300 
per  cent  more  efficient  than  the  ma- 
chine of  fifteen  years  ago.  It  will  be 
news  to  many  office  managers  to 
learn  that  fifty  special  varieties  of 
typewriter,  each  designed  for  a  spe- 
cial use  or  line  of  business,  are  now 
m,anufactured ;  and  to  buy  one  with- 
out looking  up  the  other  forty-nine 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  time- 
saver  and  money-saver.  In  both  dic- 
tation and  transcription,  many 
short-cuts  have  been  found.  The  dic- 
tating machine,  properly  worked, 
will  save  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the 
manager's  time  usually  spent  on 
dictation,  and  perhaps  30  per  cent 
of  the  stenographer's  time.  A  new 
method  of  fingering  the  typewriter 
is  said  to  reduce  the  fatigue  and 
double  the  daily  output  of  the  typist. 
One  of  the  most  revolutionary 
changes  abolishes  the  whole  scheme 
of  shorthand  hieroglyphics,  prints  on 
a  small  device  the  dictation  notes  in 
phonetic  English  characters,  pre- 
serves the  notes  in  legible  form,  and 
enables  a,  lower-priced  clerk  to  com- 
plete the  transcription  while  the 
higher-priced  one  takes  more  dicta- 
tion. 

What  is  your  corps  of  typists  do- 
ing every  day?  What  should  they  do? 
What  can  they  do?  Are  they  given  a 
scientific  daily  schedule,  to  complete 
or  surpass?  These  questions,  apply- 
ing also  to  every  other  clerk  or  offi- 
cial, seldom  find  the  proper  answer 
in  an  office.  A  leading  typewriter 
company  has  evolved  a  system  of 
cutting  stenographic  costs  by  meas- 
uring, facilitating  and  improving 
the  daily  output  of  the  typewriter; 
some  book  on  this  line  should  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  stenographer 
and  every  office  manager;  the  proba- 
ble saving  would  be  30  cents  in  every 
dollar  spent  for  stenography  and 
typewriting. 

Regarding  his  equipment,  sched- 
ule, training,  methods  and  supplies, 
every  office  worker — manager  as  well 
as  clerk — should  ask  himself  these 
questions:  "Have  I  borrowed  my  al- 
leged system  from  my  neighbor? 
Have  I  inherited  it  from  my  prede- 
cessor? Have  I  hit  upon  it  by  guess- 
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was  awarc/ecfYo 

TKis  is  tKe  KigKest  possible  award  and  tKe  only  one  of  tKe  class. 
In  addition  "we  received  five  gold  medals  and  one  silver  medal. 

At  tKe  great  world  expositions,  wkerever  exhibited,  WaltKam 
WatcKes  Kave  received  nignest  awards. 

TKe  EnglisK  language  is  free  to  all,  and  tKe  words,  "precise" 
"best"  and  "reliable"  can  be  used  by  any  watcK  manufacturer  witK 
impunity.  RatKer  tKan  indulge  in  a  battle  of  adjectives  we  prefer 
to  point  out  tKat  wKere  scientific  tests  are  made  and  wKere  tKe 
judgment  of  watcK  experts  is  encountered,  WaltKam  WatcKes  are 
invariably  cKosen  as  being  tKe  most  accurate  and  dependable  of  all 
timepieces. 

SucK  evidence  is  not  a  mere  claim — it  is  proof. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

WaltKam,    Mass. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can—/  hno-iv  it,  because 
I  have  reduced  32,000  women 

and  have  huilt  up  as  many  more — scien- 
tifically, naturally, 
without  drugs,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  rooms;  I  can  build  up 
your  vitality — at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  action;  can 
teach  you  to  breathe,  to  stand,  to 
walk  and  to  correct  such  ailments 
as  nervousness,  (orpid  liver,  con- 
stipation, indigestion,  etc. 

One  pupil  icrites:  "I  weieh  83  lbs. 
ress  aiut  I  have  gained  womlerlully 
in  siren uth."  Another  snysr 
"I-ast  May  I  weighed  100  llis., 
•  this  May  1  ueieh  136,  and  oh!  I 
teel  so  veil. ' ' 

Write  today /or  my  free  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
HepL  19,  624  So.  Michigan  BIni..  Chicago 

.  tiithor  oX  ** Ff  Uifv  o  P:i'y."  /".'r-  sale 
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The  Top 

of  Your 

Head 


sKould  be  cov- 
ered with  a  nat- 
ural gro\Nlh  of 
hair,  and  it  can 
be — if  roots  are 
not  dead.  Dan- 
druff can  be  re- 
1  moved  and  grey  hair  arrested  through 
I  our  Physical  Culture  Exercises  and 
I  local  treatment  (or  the  scalp. 

I  Write  for  information 

Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course 

i       Dept.35,  624  S.  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicago 
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ing  out  of  my  own  ignorant  head?" 
If  the  honest  reply  to  any  of  these 
queries  is  "Yes" — now  is  the  time  to 
wake  up,  look  around,  and  get  in  line 
with  progress.  First  rule  in  busi- 
ness: Remember  that  the  biggest 
grows  out  of  the  best.  The  quantity 
of  a  man's  work  is  fixt  by  the  qual- 
ity, hence  every  man  may  determine 
the  size  of  his  own  future. 

The  difference  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  manager  of  a  concern  is 
that  the  president  works  a  telescope 
and  the  manager  a  microscope.  A 
few  examples  of  managerial,  micro- 
scopic, mastery  of  detail :  Carbon  pa- 
per that  gives  twenty  clear  copies; 
typewriter  ribbon  guaranteed  for 
75,000  clean  impressions;  typewriter 
cabinet  with  special  drawers,  files 
and  racks,  to  hold  all  records  and 
supplies  needed  by  the  operator; 
cushion  pads  to  silence  noise  of  type- 
writer; self-closing  inkstand  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  ink,  smearing  and 
spilling;  bottle  for  liquid  paste  with 
patent  device  to  save  daubing  the 
fingers ;  waste  paper  baling  machine, 
reducing  fire  risk  and  turning  loss 
into    profit;    envelope    opener    and 


sealer;  parcel  sealer  and  labeler; 
stamp  perforator ;  detacher  and  affix- 
er;  paper  clips  of  diverse  forms  and 
sizes,  to  suit  the  best  work  of  each, 
with  clipping  machine  for  perma- 
nent binding  of  loose  sheets;  rubber 
bands  guaranteed  not  to  break  for 
five  years;  waste-basket  solid,  rust- 
less, fire-resisting. 

Under  the  heading  Safety  and 
Sanitation  come  various  imple- 
ments, inventions  and  precautions; 
such  as  the  fire-proof  filing  cabinet, 
at  least  one  being  essential  in  every 
office;  the  check  writer  and  pro- 
tector, that  makes  forgery  and 
check  "raising"  impossible;  an  econ- 
omy expense  book  for  each  de- 
partment, serving  as  an  automatic 
guard  against  waste;  patent  venti- 
lators in'  all  windows,  permitting 
free  access  of  pure  air  at  all  times 
without  draught  or  discomfort;  san- 
itary mouthpiece  for  telephone ;  san- 
itary moistener  for  stamps  and  en- 
velopes; fit-the-back  chairs  for  all 
sedentary  workers ;  overhead  electric 
lights  carefully  shaded,  with  a  bril- 
liant, hooded,  portable  and  turnable 
drop   light   for   each   desk   or  table 


where  close  work,  hard  on  the  eye- 
sight, is  demanded;  liquid  soap;  in- 
dividual towels  or  paper  towels; 
abundance  of  pure,  soft,  drinking 
water  in  a  closed,  sanitary  contain- 
er; individual  glasses  or  paper  drink- 
ing cups;  teaching  of  health  habits 
to  employees,  with  assurance  of  reg- 
ular and  reliable  examination  by  a 
physician. 

LIGHT  AND  AIR — YOU  NEED  THEM 

A  primary  factor  in  good  office 
work  is  a  large  number  of  large  win- 
dows, and  the  location  of  each  desk 
so  that  a  constant  flood  of  light 
pours  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
worker.  To  avoid  the  glare  of  direct 
reflection,  some  office  managers  pre- 
fer window-shades  hung  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  are  raised  to  meet  the 
angle  of  the  sun.  The  color  of  walls 
and  ceilings  makes  a  pronounced 
difference  in  the  illumination — the 
superior  brands  of  white  paint  are 
said  to  increase  daylight  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  of  course 
the  bills  for  artificial  lighting  are 
reduced,  together  with  the  costs  of 
spoilage   and    accident,    while   more 


OFFICE  EFFICIENCY  TEST 

FOR  APPRAISING  ANY  OFFICE  IN  ITS  USE  OF  MODERN  METHODS 

Directions.  If  answer  is  Yes,  write  4  in  blank  space  at  end  of  dotted  line.  If  answer  is  No.  or  indeterminate,  leave 
space  blank.  To  find  your  percentage,  add  column  of  figures.  Most  of  these  questions,  to  be  answered  properly,  demand 
supervision  by  an  expert.  Even  then,  the  resulting  grade  will  be  only  partial  and  approximate.  If  any  point  is  not 
understood,  consultation  may  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Purin  ton,  care  of  Independent  Efficiency  Service,  119  West  40th 
Street,  New  York. 

1.  Is  every  operation  standardized  and  recorded? 

2.  Are   all  desks,   supplies,   departments,   arranged   on   a    scientific  "routing"  plan? 

3.  Is  all  your  buying  done  wholesale,  on  a  comparative,    competitive   basis?    

4.  Have  you  adopted  the  best  cost-finding,  cost-keeping,    and  cost-cutting  systems? 

5.  Was  each  employee  obtained,   and  assigned,  according    to   reliable   vocational    tests? 

6.  Has   the   formula    S — (UT-MJF)=P  been   applied   to   every   employee?    

7.  Have    you    installed    approved    charting,    filing    and     recording    systems?    

8.  Are  salaries  and  wages  governed  solely  by  quality  and   quantity  of  work  done? 

9.  Have  you  reduced  stenographic  and  typewriting  costs  30  per   cent,    relatively,    from    what   they   were   a 

year    ago  ?    

10.  Arc  machines,  mechanical  aids  and  electrical  devices    used  wherever  possible?    

11.  Ai'c  the  heat,  light,  ventilation,  drinking   water,    etc.,    approved  by  sanitation  experts? 

12.  Hav(!   you    answered   i)ertinent   advertisements   in    the     best  trade  journals  and  business  magazines — then 

studied   the   results  ?    

13.  Has  every  employee  a  daily  schedule  and  memorandum    pad  to  work  by? 

14.  Is  the  talk  in  your  office  the  least  and  best  possible? 

15.  Can    you    yourself   do   as   much   in    one   hour   as   you    formerly  could  in  3  hours? 

IG.  Is  it  your  invariable  rule  to  "satisfy  the  customer"  at    any  cost?    

17.  Have  your  credit  losses  been  reduced  to  zero? , 

18.  Do  you   maintain   a   business  library  of  books   and   magazines  chosen  by   experts,   and  do  you  instruct 

employees  how   to  use  it? ,....! 

19.  Have  you  clianged  the  "time-clock"  penalty  system  to    the  time-stamp  reward   system? 

20.  Do  you   somehow  make  every  employee  a  partner  in    the  business? 

21.  Is  the  "continuation  school"  a  part  of  your  efficiency   scheme?    ~ 

22.  Would  every   employee  rather  work  for  you  on  three-  quarters  pay  than  for  any  other  concern  on   full 

pay  ?    

2.'5.     Do  you  belong  to  a  national  efficiency  organization  ? 

24.  Have  you   bad   your   whole   business    analyzed   by   an    efficiency    engineer?    

25.  Are  your  net  profits  increasing  every  year  ? 


Copyrisht,  1915,  by 
Edward  Earle  Purinton. 


Total  equals  your  ap- 
proximate grade  in  Office 
Efficiency. 
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work    and    better    work    is    accom- 
plished. 

Health  statistics  recently  compiled 
show  that  mental  capacity  and  en- 
durance relate  not  only  to  the  sup- 
ply of  pure,  fresh  air  in  a  room,  but 
also  to  its  circulation.  If  air  parti- 
ally breathed  is  kept  moving,  the 
minds  and  fingers  of  the  workers  act 
more  swiftly  and  forcefully.  A  good 
custom  is  to  ventilate  the  office  com- 
pletely at  the  noon  hour,  every  day; 
and  a  wise  experiment  would  be  to 
use  an  electric  fan  at  low  speed,  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  hours,  even  in  the 
winter  time.  Currents  of  air  generate 
currents  of  thought.  Speaking  of 
"currents"  reminds  us  of  electricity 
— one  of  the  growing  aids  to  office 
management.  The  old  -  fashioned 
"buzzer"  is  being  replaced  by  an 
electric  sign-system;  when  the  man- 
ager wants  a  certain  document  or 
assistant,  he  presses  a  button  and 
flashes  a  light  of  a  certain  color — 
presto,  the  paper  or  the  person  is 
beside  him.  And  instead  of  giving 
roundabout  orders  to  a  particular 
department  on  a  particular  job,  he 
gets  the  man  directly  on  the  wire 
from  his  own  desk  by  the  new  inter- 
phone system  of  communication. 

THINK 

A  good  habit  in  an  office — one  to 
be  highly  recommended — is  the  habit 
of  thinking.  While  unusual,  this 
habit  may  be  cultivated.  For  in- 
stance, have  we  compared  in  our 
work  the  economy  and  utility  of 
wood  pencils,  paper  pencils,  and 
those  of  the  metallic  "propel"  vari- 
ety? Do  we  sharpen  away  30  per 
cent  of  the  lead  without  thinking? 
Do  we  pay  ten  cents  for  one  pencil 
beautifully  varnished  and  engraved 
— or  three  cents  for  one  just  as  good 
if  not  so  pretty,  bought  in  gross 
lots?  Have  we  figured  the  cost  of 
producing  our  letter-heads  by  the 
four  different  methods — printing, 
lithographing,  embossing,  engrav- 
ing? Lithographing,  in  large  orders, 
may  be  cheaper  than  printing ;  while 
embossing  is  cheaper  than  engrav- 
ing, and  often  serves  as  well.  A  glass 
desk  pad  is  clean,  attractive,  expedi- 
tious; but  if  a  man  writes  much,  or 
signs  his  name  to  hundreds  of  let- 
ters and  checks,  a  large  blotter  pad, 
with  a  dozen  blotter  sheets  inserted, 
will  save  the  man  the  usual  fatigue 
of  writing  on  a  hard  surface.  A  steel 
pen,  a  fountain  pen  or  a  glass  pen — 
which  is  better  for  us?  Every  pen 
point  should  be  temperamental, 
chosen  to  fit  the  user,  according  to 
the  slant,  curve  and  force  of  his 
handwriting.  Much  pen  work  in  the 
average  office  will  be  found  super- 
fluous, and  may  be  saved  by  a  com- 
plete set  of  rubber  stamps  for 
routine   records   and   labels,   with   a 
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Is  Your 
Organization 
Running  You? 


Are  your  department  heads  and  foremen  continually  at  your 
elbow?  Are  you  besieged  by  your  subordinates  with  a  thousand 
interruptions?  Or,  are  you  realizing  full  efficiency  by  an  Inter- 
phone system  ?  The  best  way  to  keep  your  organization  on  the 
job  and  save  your  time  for  your  own  executive  work  is  with 

Western  Etectric 

Inter-phones 

Then  you  can  get  your  man  when  YOU  want  him — without 
taking  him  away  from  his  desk.  In  the  Inter-phone  system  any 
station  can  talk  direct  to  any  other  station.  Any  reliable  electrician 
can  put  in  the  system.  Built  by  the  makers  of  all  "Bell"  telephones, 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  for  booklet  No.  42-BJ,  "When  Minutes 
Mean  Money,"  and  let  us  demonstrate  what  Inter-phones 
will  save  you  in  your  business. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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463  West  Street,  New  York 
Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foun- 
dry, 550  W.  2Tth  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet.     Free. 

SPEAKERS,   CLUB   WOMEN 

Dohaters,  Writers — Wi-  gather  tuiitorial  on  your 
special  subjects.  Export  service.  Authors'  Re- 
search  Rureau,   500  Fifth   Avenue,    New    York. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

r)  ROOKS'      ArPLIAXCK. 

-'-'  the  modern  scientitic 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  ho 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  by  r.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalosrue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and 
address   today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1952  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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DURO 
SHIR  TS 
WEAR 
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By 
Mail  Only 


Specializio?  on  tbis  box  makes  possible  this  offer  of  3  DURO 
Sbirts  sent  postpaid  oo  receipt  of  $2.  Mooeyhackif  lot  pleased. 
H<i»tiisome  siiJk  tie  inciuded  /cr  names  and  addresses  cX /i've 
friends,  Bieffcst  seliini?  and  most  famous  box  of  shirts  in  the  world. 
AdvenisedinSOofthelcidinEmaearines.  Guaranteed  not  to  shnnlu 
fade  or  rip  in  six  niontlis*  near,  or  new  shirts  free.  Made  of  white 
percale  with  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  One  of  each 
color,  same  size,  to  the  box.  Cut  coat  stylr.  cuffs  atiachrd. 
laundered  and  fashionable.  Sizes  14  to  17.  Sleeve  33.  Tic  is 
st)-lish  wide  end  four-in-hand  of  nary  blue  silk  poplin.  A  food 
box  for  the  money  and  well  worth  atrial.  OrJerto-dav.  Highest 
Bank  References.  Caialojf  of  shirs  of  all  kinds,  neckwear, 
hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  underwear,  pajamas  and  nightshirts. 

Room  130.  Ooodell  A  Company,  158  E.  34th  St..  New  York 

1  ^r^'c  vt  M.^i!  Order  Shirt  House  in  the  World 
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Moore's 

Larger  Stock 

Loose  Leaf 

Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes,   I2XII,   8^x14,  8x10 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  attractive  offer 
of  a  Loose  Leaf  Outfit — Ledger — Journal — • 
Cash  Book — Factory  Costs — in  fact  any  kind 
of  a  record — inform  us  as  to  your  needs. 

We  then   will   sliow  you  what 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

can  do  for  you.     You  will  be  pleased. 


This  book  of  i6o  pages  of  instruction  and 
information  on  Loose  Leaf  Bookkeeping 
mailed   FREE  on   request. 

Moore's  Smaller  Stock 
Loose  Leaf  Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes. 

11x8^   Loose  Leaf  Minute  Books 


oxio 
6x9  "^ 
5x8 

3x6)4 


Factory    Costs 
Order   Books 
Handy  Books  for  all  pur- 
poses 
Salesman's  jecord    books 
and    40    other    forms    that    may    be    used    in 
these   sizes. 

Our  Loose  Leaf  Books  will  fill  your  every  need 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

931  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established    1839 


Investment 
Efficiency 


FIRMS  and  individual  business 
men  should  establish  a  fund  for 
insurance  against  lack  of  working 
capital.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  quick  asset  independent  of  the 
usual  assets  which  may  be  available 
for  collateral  in  time  of  stress. 

This  fund  can  be  charged  to  pay- 
roll each  week  or  month  and  as  it 
should  yield  a  fair  return,  it  is  not  a 
dead  asset. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  representatives  of 
business  houses. 

Address  Department  "I" 


IRadtnondSidLo. 

33  Pine  St.         New  York 


rack  for  the  stamps  and  the  name  of 
each  lettered  above  its  place.  Another 
little  thing-  of  large  effect  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  end-flap,  open-seal  envelope, 
with  or  w^ithout  the  "window"  feature; 
in  some  lines  of  trade  this  envelope, 
carrying  one-cent  postage,  has  brought 
results  that  mean  a  saving  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  year  in  postage  alone. 

Office  management  deserves  a  volume 
in  itself;  we  can  here  but  suggest  a  few 
points  of  recent  development.  The  most 
vital  principle  we  consider  to  be  this: 
Change  your  "time-clock"  for  a  time- 
stamp!  The  old  idea  of  good  workman- 
ship was  that  a  man  should  spend  nine 
or  ten  or  twelve  hours  on  the  job — then 
a  "time-clock"  was  needed,  to  threaten 
the  man  with  loss  of  pay  if  he  didn't 
stick  around.  The  new  idea  of  good 
workmanship  is  that  a  man  shall  do  the 
most  and  best  possible,  in  the  least  time 
possible,  with  the  least  annoyance  and 
fatigue  possible — and  now  the  time- 
stamp  merely  records  what  the  man 
does,  this  alone  being-  the  reckoning  of 
his  pay.  The  value  of  a  worker  is  not 
how  much  he  is  "on  the  job,"  but  how 
much  he  is  in  the  job.  Certain  things 
that  formerly  took  me  three  days  to 
accomplish  I  can  now  finish  in  three 
hours — I  have  learned  to  focus  mind, 
body  and  soul  on  the  thing  I  am  doing. 

STANDARDIZE    YOUR    OFFICE 

We  mentioned  the  time-stamp.  Every 
act,  order,  and  operation  in  a  business 
office  should  be  standardized,  whether 
it  be  wrapping  a  bundle,  typing  a  let- 
ter, posting  an  account,  or  entertaining 
a  visitor.  Each  employee,  from  the  man- 
ager down,  should  know  in  how  short 
a  time  his  work  can  be  done  effectively, 
and  should  keep  a  daily  record  until 
he  forms  the  habit  of  equalling  the 
standard  of  possible  output.  Here  the 
machine  called  a  "time  recorder"  will 
be  found  essential,  to  compute  amount 
and  cost  of  work.  I  have  had  a  typist 
who  could  write  with  a  flourish  five 
letters  on  her  machine  while  the  girl 
next  her  barely  had  two  letters  fin- 
ished. Why  should  they  get  the  same 
salary?  Promotions  and  rewards  should 
follow  not  only  a  maximum  record- 
breaking  feat,  but  also  a  steady  im- 
provement over  one's  daily  habit. 

Here  a  caution  should  be  noted.  Often 
the  most  faithful  clerk  is  the  least  rapid 
in  his  mental  processes,  and  should  not 
be  reprimanded  for  lack  of  interest. 
When  employees  are  chosen  by  the  new 
vocation  tests  for  physical,  mental  and 
temperamental  fitness,  both  employer 
and  employees  gain  immensely.  To 
make  a  typist  of  a  born  executive,  or  a 
salesman  of  a  born  mechanic,  is  a  fatal 
business  blunder — and  a  frequent 
money  loss.  By  alternating  the  positions 
of  slow  and  fast  workers,  a  total  net 
gain  is  often  reached,  as  the  rapid 
clerks  by  spirit  and  example  hasten  the 
sluggards.  Two  girls  who  naturally 
gossip  and  chew  gum  should  n6t  be 
located  alongside  each  other — granted 
that  they  belong  in  a  business  at  all. 
When  a  worker  has  fully  mastered  his 
job,  it  may  be  well  to  segregate  him, 
by  a  partition  or  otherwise,  in  order 
that  lazy  and  foolish  employees  may 
not  disturb  him,  and  that  he  may  have 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS 
Said: 


Divine  Love 
inOOUtoni 


*'I  have  the  profoundest  honor 
lor  the  character   and  works  ot 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.         ^__ 
1  have  from  time  to  time 
gained   much    from    his 
writings." 


rh»  Four 


Divine  Providence  F 


Swedenborg's  re- 
ligious and  ethical 
teachings  are  based 
upon  a  wonder- 
fully profound  in- 
terpretation  of 


Heaven  and  t 


rt: 


SWEDCNBiq 


The  Holy  Bible 


They  will  help  you  per- 
sonally to  a  rational  un- 
derstanding of  the  word  of  God, — to  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  creation;  of  the  joys  of  heaven 
and  the  miseries  of  hell;  of  the  process  of 
dying  and  the  life  of  tlie  real  tnan;  and 
of  what  the  final  judgment  consists. 

Swedenborg's  Works 

5  cents  each  volume,  postpaid 

Printed  o)t  exfc:Unt  paper,  in  'a>i:;e  J  (Vii/ ?/',> 
typ£t  ilibit^ntiuUy  bouiui  i*t  sli/^puper  ctjve.  . 

"Heaven  and  Hell" 632  pages 

"Divine  Providence" 629       " 

"Four  Leading  Doctrines"    .  .  .  635       " 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom"    .  618      " 

Free  distribution  would  involve  in\\'arranted  waste,  so  we 
nake  a  nominal  charge  01 5  cents  for  eacn  volume,  postpaid 

Address  all  orders  to 

The  American  Swedenbor;  Printing  and  Publisliin;  Society 
Room  722  3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 

a) M 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Affords  opportunity  for  instruction  on  the  same  basis  as 
during  the  other  quarters  of  the  academic  year. 

The.  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate  schools,  and 
the  professional  schools  provide  courses  in  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and 
Divinity.  Instruction  is  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  University  staft  which  is  augmented  in  the  sum- 
mer by  appointment  of  professors  and  instructors  from 
other  institutions. 

Summer  Quarter,  1916 
1st  Term  June  19 — July  26 
2d   Term   July   27— Sept.    1 

Detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculties 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Chicago,  Illinois 


^^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

f^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc- 

I  Jj  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 

A.-iJ  Berg  Esenwein,  Kilitor  Llpplneott'e  niasrszinp. 
^kZv  iSO-vage  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  TUB  HOME  CORKESl'ONDKNCK  StllOOL 

Dr.  fscnweln  Dept.  305,  Sprlogneldi  llass. 


Avocado-The  Coming  Fruit 


Avooadoos,  or  alliRator  pears,   now  in  ■ 

liniited  supply,  sell  at  i>  VO  to  80.00  a  ■ 

dozen       Demand  growing  rapidly      Only  I 

few  hundred  acres  planted;  suitable  land  B 

Bcarco.  WcselectehoicaDadeCountyland,  ■ 

plant  and  maintain  groves  for  you  oa  ■ 

liasisassurinpprofitableiavestmcnt.   Free  ^ 

lx)oklet  gives  particulars.  9 

Dorn Brothers  Co.  17Ave.,Larkii»,Fu.  ■ 


CUT  THE  COST  OF 
FURNITURE  IN   TWO 

Shipped  in  sectio7is,  k}iock-iimvii — 
saves  factoryspace — packing- costs  and 
freight  charges.  Direct  from  factory 
to  you  saves  dealer's  expenses  and 
profits.  Ten  minutes  assembles  any 
piece.  Over  100  designs — everything 
for  the  home,  office  or  club. 

Home  Exhibitors  Wanted 

Exchange  spare  lime  for  furniture  or 
cashcomm'ss  ons.  A  new  business  for 
men  or  women.  FREE  CATALOG 
with  full  particulars. 

BROOKS  MFG.  CO.,  2652  Rust  Avenue,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
La)'^i-st  Plant  of  Its  Kind  in  the  Jf'orid 


Desk  and  Bookcase 
Value  $60.      Price  $29.75 
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a  little  time  and  space  in  which  to 
prepare  himself  for  greater  advance- 
ment. 

Many  offices  unwittingly  employ  a 
hidden  corps  of  peculiar  but  highly 
efficient  specialists.  These  persons  are 
specialists  in  small  talk  and  imitation 
conversation,  and  they  begin  to  spe- 
cialize whenever  the  "boss"  goes  out. 
Small  talk  is  the  kind  that  makes  you 
feel  small  when  somebody  says  you  said 
it.  Imitation  conversation  includes 
slang,  bluff,  boast,  roast,  raillery  and 
gossip.  A  low  and  loose  kind  of  talk  in 
a  business  ends  in  a  low  profit  and  a 
loose  credit.  What  about  the  speech  in 
your  gffice? 

MAKE  EVERY  EMPLOYEE  A  PARTNER 
The  best  way  to  eliminate  friction 
and  ensure  satisfaction  among  the 
workers  in  any  trade  or  profession  is 
to  adopt  this  rule:  Make  every  em- 
ployee a  partner  in  the  business.  Who- 
ever is  not  worth  becoming  a  partner 
is  not  worth  being  an  employee.  How 
to  engineer  this  radical  move  would  re- 
quire a  long,  technical  discussion,  and 
the  yielding  of  certain  adjustments  and 
concessions  on  both  sides,  which  are 
seldom  granted  without  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  and  method  of 
profit-sharing.  We  commend  the  sub- 
ject to  every  business  official,  as  worthy 
of  deep  study.  The  force  in  an  "office 
force"  is  the  force  of  attraction — not 
compulsion.  To  make  the  work  attrac- 
tive is  to  make  the  worker  effective. 

We  pause,  for  lack  of  space.  A  thou- 
sand other  items  belong  to  good  office 
management.  We  have  not  here  pre- 
sented the  facts  about  filing  systems; 
cost-finding,  cost-keeping,  and  cost-re- 
ducing methods;  advertising  and  sales- 
manship; office  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings; books  and  magazines  for  an  of- 
fice library;  health  habits  of  all  work- 
ers; training,  education  and  promotion 
of  employees;  treatment  of  clients  or 
customers;  principles  and  policies  of 
the  management,  with  qualitative  and 
quantitative  measure  of  the  product. 
These  matters  belong  in  the  realm  of 
the  business  counsel,  or  efficiency  engi- 
neer, who  should  be  consulted  per- 
sonally. A  number  of  firms  and  institu- 
tions recommending  or  supplying 
efficiency  engineers  may  be  found  in  al- 
most any  large  city,  about  seventy  of 
these  being  located  in  New  York.  Some 
are  very  good — and  very  expensive. 
Others  are  quite  good — and  reasonable 
in  price.  A  few  are  poor — -and  as  costly 
as  poor  things  always  are.  It  is  wise, 
before  entering  into  contract  with  an 
efficiency  engineer,  to  consult  an  im- 
partial  authority. 

Next  to  ability  and  effort,  the  great- 
est thing  in  a  man's  vocation  is  Oppor- 
tunity. Every  office  means  concentrated 
opportunity.  Here  alone  may  every 
worker  have  direct  touch  with  his  fel- 
low employees,  with  the  heads  of  the 
business,  with  their  patrons,  and  with 
their  associates  and  friends  in  the  en- 
tire commercial  world.  A  man  who  does 
good  work  will  be  discovered  sooner  in 
an  office  than  anywhere  else.  And 
Destiny  waits  for  the  man  who  is  found 
quietly  doing  his  best. 


Extraordinary  Prices  on 
These  Oliver  Typewriters 


Here's  Your  Chance! 

Must  Sell  a  Thousand  Machines  Quick 

The  great  European  War  makes  it  im- 
possible to  ship  typewriters  to  Europe. 
We  have  1,000  No.  5  Oliver  machines 
which  we  must  sell  quick.  And  we  are 
determined  to  dispose  of  them  in  this 
country  at  prices  which  defy  competition. 
These  grand  typewriters  must  be  sold  at 
once.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  to  se- 
cure an  Oliver  at  bed-rock  prices.  You 
will  never  have  another  chance  like  this, 
as  the  small  number  of  Olivers  at  this  ri- 
diculously low  price  will  be  sold  to  the 
first  thousand  readers  sending  in  the  cou- 
pon. Are  you  going  to  be  one  of  these 
fortunate  people  ?  Act  now  if  you  want 
a  good  typewriter.     Investigate  today. 

Genuine  Oliver  Typewriter 

Guaranteed  a  Lifetime 

These  machines  come  to  us  fresh  from  the  factory.     Money  will  not 
buy  greater  typewriter  value.     They  have  all  the  wonderful  Oliver  advan- 
tages— visible  writing,  U-shaped  type  bar,  built-in  tabulator,  marginal  release, 
universal  keyboard  with  six  extra  characters,  etc.,  etc.     Each  full  standard  size, 
complete  with  every  accessory  and  full  instructions  for  operating. 

The  Oliver  has  the  lightest  touch  and  greatest  durability  of  any  typewriter  made.  Anyone  can  operate  the 
Oliver  successfully. 

We  will  sell  you  one  on  the  easiest  terms  ever  known.  Better  still,  we  cover  every  single  machine  with  » 
lifetime  guarantee.  Other  machines  are  guaranteed  for  one  year.  But  we  have  such  confidence  in  the  No.  5 
Oliver  that  we  will  guarantee  it  for  life.     When  you  buy  an  Oliver  you  buy  "for  keeps." 

Half  the  Price  of  Other  Machines 
Payments  Just  Like  Rent 

These  1,000  machines  must  go  at  once.     And  the  price  we  make  is  so  low  that  we  do  not  dare  even  pub 
lish  it.      We  can  quote  this  price  only  in  a  confidential  letter.     A^k  for  it,  if  you  need  a  machine.     Don't 
wait  until  they  are  all  gone  before  investigating.     Mail  the  coupon  or  a  post  card  today.     Our  price  and      ^ 
terms  will  surely  astonish  you.  Cj 

And  remember  that  this  is  a  regular  $100  machine,  with  many  thousands  in  use  all  over  the  world      <^ 
right  now.     We  can  always  undersell  manufacturers,  because  we  have  no  salesmen  with  their  big       .V 
salaries  and  expenses.     All  of  our  machines  go  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  he  gets  the  saving         ^^  ^ 

And  right  now  we  are  going  to  cut  our  own  low  price  clear  to  the  bone.     Seize  this        %^^^r      f^ 
opportunity  while  you  may,  for  we  doubt  if  it  ever  can  be  repeated.     At  the  astonish-         ^^     ^^  ^ 

ingly  low  price  we  are  quoting,  these  thousand  Oliver  Typewriters  will  all  be  JV* 

disposed  of  in  a  very  short  time.  " 


\ 


^. 


Get  Our  Amazing  Price  and 
FREE  Trial  Offer! 


r^^. 


>v 


Send  for  our  oi?cr  today.     Use  the  coupon  or  a  post  card.     Find 
out  all  about  our  sensational  cut  in  prices.     A  few  cents  a  day  will 
buy  your  Oliver.  And  we  will  let  you  try  one  free,  without  sending       fV 
us  a  single  cent.  Mail  the  coupon  now,  whether  you're  ready       f"\^ 
to  buy  or  not.  Then  you  will  know  whether  you  can  atlord  to         ,^^ 
do  without  a  standard  No.  5  Ol  vcr  any  longer.  (ji 

TYPEWRITERS    DISTRIBUTING    SYNDICATE  \^ 

1510-46P  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


-o< 


^^J" 

^.O 


<     ■.<-^'^  .< 


A 


^^ 


..5>  .^^^ 


.<^.o'' 


•s^V^ 


'E-Z"  Coin  Safety  Self-FUler  Pen 


A  neiT  eafcty  self-filler  for  tverT  man,  at  any  man's  price.  To  fill  merelr  insert 
coin  or  other  article  in  ?lot  ami  [-ress  odoi\  Safety  Tap  prevents  leakage  if 
carried  point  down.  1I"1''.it  of  Diamond  Clioscd  Vulcaniicd  Rublver.  '  H  Kt. 
tiold  IVn.      EverT  part  ^iitirantccd. 

No.  316  Vest-pocket  size  $1.75.    No.  316  Regular  size  $2.00 

Free  Catalogue^     A^rents  Wanted 

J.  D.  Ullrich  &  Co.  27  Thames  St.,NewTork 


QUARTERBACK 


Great  New  Indoor  Football  Game/ 

Invented  by  famous  football  pl.ners;  endorsed  by  leading 
college  coaches.  Most  exciiiiiK  ffanie  you  ever  saw.  Teaches 
\ou  "inside  football":  makes  you  letter  football  player. 
An\one,  from  BrraiHlfaiher  to  little  chaps,  can  play.  All  the 
ihrills  o(  real  fi-otlall. 

Get  Details  and  List  of  Other  Faeclnatln?  Games.  Write 
toti,i\.      Descripn\c  circulars  and  full  infnrn.alion  giadly  sent 
on  request.     A  post  card  will  tlo.     Address  Dept.  ^ 
OLYMPIA  GAMES  CO.,  126  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago.  HI. 


u\-^^VMmd.\:Uw§wvAc\\n^:BB 


The  War  (■»• 

SPAMSM,  1  KLN(  H.  i.J  K"" 

tol>etter  ti.>iir  jK-^ition  or    :  . 

and  rasklT.  at  hotne,  dur.: 


.-rote,  by  the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lincnistry 


.■1^.,^  -.   „ I         ,      .    t.    iu.r  r^-  -J-  •■•■  »     I».-.-      .,  .     rt-l» 

V^-V-      <r-J__-;^     !    r     ..  Virt.  ,«"    ■    :  =  "      ''■>■     -•  •     •  i- ■    '•  "- 1. 

N       -     ^" THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

975  Putnam  Ballding,  2  West  45th  Street.  New  Yort 


•Don't-Snorc ' 

Trado  Jl.irk  K>'f ,  U.  S.,  Cin.Mi.%  .v  nt.  Krit.^;n.  Pstonts 

Stops  Snoring  ano  Mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:l,Childs;2,RegularO0perct.ofsales^;3,La-g«? 

Comfortable  and  Con»eniEnt.  Information  on  request, 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.   MIdcfleburg,  Va..  Bex  16. 
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Saves  2  to  50  Times  Its  Cost 

Annually 
In  153  Lines  of  Business 


No  type  to  set. 
No  stencil  to  cut. 
Easily  handled  by 
girl   or  boy. 


Copies  direct  from 
original  matter 
made  with  pencil, 
ink    or    typewriter. 


The  Commercial  Duplicator 

Never  mind  what  we  say.  Let  men  in  your  own  hne  with 
your  same  problems,  tell  you  how  they  have  speeded  up  their 
organizations — how  they  saved  tiine,  reduced  labor,  cut  expense 
in  both  shop  and  office — how  they  save  costly  errors  and  im- 
prove their  service  to  customers.  What  they  do  and  how  they 
do  it  are  yours  for  the  asking.  If  you  are  aiming  at  a  smoother, 
sounder  business,  check  the  coupon  now. 

Every  Day  in  Your  Business 

3^ou  are  doing  useless,  waste;f  ul  copying  of 
many  things  that  could  be  done  easier, 
quicker,  cheaper  and  better — with  the 
Commercial  Duplicator.  There  are  other 
things  you  ought  to  copy  and  don't — be- 
cause it  takes  too  much  time.  We  have 
solved  these  problems  for  thousands  of 
men — in  153  lines  of  business.  It  is  fairly 
certain  we  can  help  you.    Ask  us  now. 

The  Commercial  Duplicator  will  give  you  up  to 
100  copies  of  anything  in  10  minutes.  If  only 
a  few  copies  are  required  it  will  still  save  time, 
reduce  errors  and  make  better  copies  than  the 
carbon  paper  process.  Perfect  alignment  or 
"register"  is  assured  and  copies  are  reliable. 

Dlinliratftr  Mf<r    Cn    740  Monon  Bldg,  Chicago 
UUpilCaiOr  ITlIg^.  \,Q.  1590  Hudson  Term.  Bldg.  N.  Y. 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Copy  Cheaper?  jg^g=. 
Mark  Coupon  Now  and  We'll  Show  You  How. 


Show  me  how  the 


DU*l.lGATOR 


saves  time,  labor  and  money 

for    some    firm    in    our   line 

copying  the  items  checked: 

Orders,   Bills,   Invoices, 
Shipping    Directions,    Labels, 
Shop  Orders  and   Drawings, 
Stock    Sheets,    Inventories, 
Purchase    Dept.    Specifications, 
Reports    and    Statements, 
Price   Changes  and   Data 
for    Salesmen    and   Agents, 
Charts,    Diagrams,    Office    Forms. 

Just  mail  this  with   your  letterhead 


]  1865 
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ANNUAL  SALE  OF 

FURS 

15%  to  331/3%   Discount 
C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 

126  West  42nd   Street 

1    New  York  City    | 


The  New 
Books 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

While  all  eyes  have  been  fixt  upon 
Europe  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  events  in  another  part  of  the  world 
which  will  very  likely  affect  the  course 
of  history  even  more.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Jefferson  Jones,  May  9, 
1915,  is  a  date  of  stupendous  impor- 
tance, for  it  marks  "Japan's  deathblow 
to  China  and  the  passing  of  the  oldest 
nation  in  the  world."  In  The  Fall  of 
Tsing-tau  he  describes  the  siege  of  the 
German  city,  of  which  he  was  the  only 
American  civilian  eye-witness,  and  dis- 
cusses the  demands  subsequently  made 
upon  China  by  Japan.  He  praises  the 
courtesy  of  the  Japanese  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Germans,  but  condemns 
their  conduct  toward  the  Chinese  as 
treacherous  and  brutal.  The  crossing 
of  the  Shantung  peninsula  by  the  Jap- 
anese troops  to  get  at  Tsing-tau  was, 
he  says,  a  violation  of  territorial  neu- 
trality as  much  as  that  of  the  Germans 
in  Belgium,  yet  England  did  not  utter 
a  word  of  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  her  ally.  The  Germans  had  made  of 
Tsing-tau  "the  finest,  the  prettiest,  the 
most  modern  and  sanitary  city  in  the 
Orient"  and  it  was  becoming  the  most 
popular  part  of  China  for  residence 
and  business. 

The    Fall    of    T.ving-tau,    by    Jefferson    Jones. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.   .$2. 

THE   NATION 

The  first  issue  of  The  Nation,  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Godkin,  with  Wendell 
Phillips  Garrison  as  his  associate, 
marked  an  epoch  in  American  journal- 
ism. Godkin  was  a  young  Englishman 
with  an  ambition  to  create  an  Ameri- 
can weekly  equal  to  the  British  Spec- 
tator, and  Mr.  Garrison  was  a  youth  of 
twenty-five,  literary  editor  of  The  In- 
dependent, and  son  of  the  Abolitionist. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  venture, 
for  it  was  their  aim  to  provide  a  week- 
ly which  should  be  utterly  free  from 
partizan  bias,  absolutely  fearless, 
thoroly  scholarly  and  represent  the 
highest  idealism  in  politics  and  soci- 
ology. The  third  issue  secured  five  thou- 
sand subscribers  and  for  years  it  set 
the  standard  of  criticism  for  the  coun- 
try. In  the  historical  volume,  Fifty 
Yea7-s  of  American  Idealism,  Mr.  Pol- 
lak's  account  of  this  journal's  career  is 
followed  by  selected  editorials  and  book 
reviews,  every  year  being  represented 
by  one  or  more.  As  we  run  them  over 
we  recall  the  critical  questions  that 
agitated  the  public  and  in  none  has  this 
paper  done  nobler  work  than  in  civil 
service  reform.  There  has  never  been 
any  question  as  to  its  position,  which 
has  been  exprest  with  plainness,  with 
avowed  moral  purpose  and  not  a  little 
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acerbity.  Later  The  Nation  was  at- 
tached to  the  Evening  Post  and  if  its 
influence  has  been  less  of  late  years 
it  is  because  its  idealism  has  permeated 
journalism  and  civil  service  reform  has 
been  so  far  achieved. 

In  this  respect  its  influence  may  be 
compared  v^^ith  that  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  which  was  unique  in  its 
day,  but  is  so  no  longer.  As  Tennyson 
said, 

"Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now 

For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

Fifty    Yfam   of  American   Idealism,   by   Gustav 
Pollak.   HoUKhton,  Mifflin.  $2.50. 

THREE   SORTS    OF   WAR   BOOKS 

As  war  books  flow  from  the  presses, 
they  may  be  thus  classified:  military, 
war  correspondent,  civilian.  Sometimes 
•one  overlaps  the  other,  as  is  the  case 
in  War  Pictures,  by  Ian  Malcolm, 
whose  Red  Cross  work  occasionally  in- 
duces the  military  view,  but  what  he 
writes  of  chief  note  is  from  the  civilian 
outlook.  Some  personal  intimacy  with 
the  German  Imperial  Family  while  an 
attache  at  Berlin  enables  him  to  re- 
count an  informal  interview  with  the 
C^own  Prince;  lay  the  blame  for  the 
war  on  that  headstrong  young  man,  to- 
gether with  the  military  party ;  absolve 
the  Emperor  from  a  wilful  design  to 
bring  it  about.  He  relates  much  about 
Thomas  Atkins  in  France,  and  con- 
demns those  English  "groups"  without 
"spirituality  or  imagination"  who  seem 
utterly  incapable  of  rising  to  the  coura- 
geous optimism  of  the  front. 

With  Our  Arviy  in  Flanders,  by  G. 
Valentine  Williams,  "war  correspond- 
ent," but  not  of  the  best.  The  news- 
gatherer  tells  too  much  of  what  he 
thinks,  instead  of  what  he  sees.  Cut  to 
half  the  length  the  pith  of  the  book 
might  be  apparent. 

For  those  whom  the  doctor  has  posi- 
tively forbidden  the  reading  of  war 
books,  we  can  heartily  recommend  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy's  The  British  Soldier. 
With  entire  truth  Mr.  Hardy  reveals 
the  British  soldier,  from  the  view  of 
a  chaplain  of  the  forces.  His  sub-title 
is  Courage  and  Humour.  He  refrains 
from  German  abuse,  and,  in  place  of 
it,  notes  instances  of  chivalrous  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  country's  enemy. 

For  a  description  of  what  apparently 
the  author  did  not  witness.  The  Undy- 
ing Story,  by  W.  Douglas  Newton,  is 
well  done.  But  his  effort  lacks  the  su- 
preme quality  of  human  feeling.  He 
does  not  grasp  the  comradeship  of 
arms;  he  has  not  heard  with  ears  tuned 
rightly  the  singing  of  French  and  Ger- 
man national  anthems  as  men  go  to 
their  death;  he  seems  not  to  know  that 
deeds  of  chivalry  and  courage  lie  on 
both  sides  of  the  fighting  line.  Of  such 
matters  are  composed  the  truly  great 
war  story.  A  brave  soldier  once  wrote 
an  undying  work.  It  contains  a  pane- 
gyric on  arms,  worth  re-reading  as 
singularly  modei'n  in  soldierly  spirit. 
His  name  was   Cervantes. 

It  is  not  until  page  125  of  .4  Surgeon 
in  Khaki  that  the  author,  Arthur  An- 
derson Martin,  M.D.,  seems  to  realize 
what  the  reader  expects  from  him. 
Marching,    camping    and    fighting    he 


The  Great  Manual 

of  Office  Efficiency 


I 


N    these    days    haphazard,    rule-of -thumb    office 
methods    cost   too    much.     This   manual,    "The 
American  Office,"  does  for  the  office  what  the 
works  of  Taylor,  Emerson  and    Brandeis    have    accom- 
plished  for  the  factory.     It  shows    by   text,    chart   and 
form    how    the   best    managed    business    concerns    have 
worked  out  shorter,  quicker,  cheaper  methods  of  getting  each  day's 
work  cleaned  up  on  time. 


Points  Like  These 

Modern  office  appliances  for  sav- 
ing time  and  money. 

Gelling  the  right  lighting  system. 

Anangingthe  office  for  efficiency. 

Creating  and  building  an  organ- 
ization. 

Getting  the  best  employees. 

The  value  of  bonuses. 

The  Commonwcalih  Edison  0»  's 
Merit  System. 

The  lale  habit,  Overtime 

Supervision  by  reports. 

The  Elliott-Fisher  "Efficiency 
Vacation. " 

Speedii  g  up  the  office  force. 

Marshall  Field  s  Rule  Book. 

How  to  schedule  office  routine. 

Keeping  a  Decision  Book. 

Quick  handling  ol  correspondence. 

Records  for  the  adverti.-ing,  sales, 
shipping,  credit  departments. 

Etc.,  Etc. 


Draws  Strong 
Comments 

The  completeness  of  your 
book  is  evidence  of  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  and  painstaking 
work.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  such  a  successful  un- 
dertaking."—£.  C.  Wolf,  Cur- 
tis Publishing  Co, 

The  average  executive  is  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  with  most  of  the 
information  in  'The  American 
Office.'  It  is  unusually  valuable 
for  the  young  ofbce  man." — 
Geo.  B.  Everitt,  General  Office 
Manager,  National  Cloak  and 
Suit  Co. 

I  found  a  number  of  ideas 
from  which  we  in  our  small  office 
(there  arc  twelve  of  us)  will 
profit,  and  it  should  be  of  much 
more  value  in  a  larger  office." — 
C  E.  Conarroe,  Carroll,  Brough 
and  Robinson,  Oklahoma  City. 


How  to  select,  use  and  maintain  office  machinery ; 
how  to  plan,  lay  out,  and  organize  an  office ;  how  to 
choose,  train  and  manage  employees ;  how  to  cut  office 
expenses — the  solutions  of  scores  of  definite,  imme- 
diate problems  like  these  are  given  in  detail  in  this 
book.  It  is  the  first  such  collection  of  cost-cutting, 
dividend-paying  facts  about  office  work  to  be  con- 
cretely presented  to  the  American  business  man. 

To  gather  the  facts  for  this  much-needed  book, 
the  author,  Mr.  J.  W.  Schulze,  Controller  of  the  great 
Ingersoll  Watch  concern,  had  to  spend  months  in  a 
countrywide  investigation  of  the  methods  of  the  best 
managed  offices  in  the  country — National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  big  mail  order 
houses — concerns  who  could  afford  to  keep  the  best 
brains  money  can  buy  hunting  for  better  methods 
and  proving  that  they  paid  before  final  adoption. 
There  are  few  offices  where  even  one  or  two  of  the 
tliousaiid  suggestions  will  not  effect  in  a  year's  time 
an  actual  cash  saving  of  twenty  times  the  cost  of  the 
volume.     But  get  the  book  and  see  for  yourself. 

How  to  Get  "The  American  Office"  y 

Rend   no   money.      So  certain   are  we  of   this  book's       ^ 
self-evident  dollars-and-cents  value  to  every  business     ^ 
paying   rent  and    office   salaries,   that   we   will   send        ^ 
it  to  any  responsible  man  to  examine  for  himself       ^ 
before  he  pays  a  cent  for  it.      Simply  sign   the      ^ 
coupon,  attacli  it  to  your  business  letter  head        ^   miipow 
and  mail  at  once.     Your  copy  will  come  by       ^         L-OUrOIM 
return    mail.      If    you    decide   to    keep    it,        a 
remit    $3.       Otherwise,    just    return    the         ■^  Ronald  Press  Co. 
book.     Tear  ofl  the  coupon  now.  ^     22  Ves^y  St..  N.  Y. 

^    Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of 

The  American  Office     ^^  After^five  d'aTs^'if*"  deJlde'to 

D      I    \xr    c   I.    1         /-"DA  .*        l"^^?  ■'•  '  ""'"  f^™'  J-^-     Other- 

By  J.  W.  bchulze,  Cr.A.         ^     ^..^e,  1  will  return i  he  book  to  you. 

418  Pages.     6  x  9  in.        .^ 

^r         Name 

130  forms  and  ^ 

charts.  ^         Company   or    Reference 

^  Address 


niraiNGiiftttlheiGARDEN 


is  the  title  of    our    1916  catalogue — the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 

book  of  206  pages,  16  colored  plates  and  over  1000 

ts  without  exaggeration.      It   is  a  mine  of 


:ill\ 


publication  of  the  year — rca...  

photo  engravinKS,  showing  actual  results  »mliiuui.  <..xa(;s>- '•>"""•  ^'  '.•'  -  •■■••■-  -■ 
information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  proht,  and  em- 
bodies the  results  of  over  sixtv-nine  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this 
catalogue  the   largest    possible   distribution  we  make  the  following  unusual  otter: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

Toeverv  one  who  will  sute  wliere  tliis  ailvcrtiscT:.t  11;  »..s  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  »e 
will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  of  Charce 

Our  Famous   "HENDERSON"    COLLECTION   OF  SEEDS 

cont.iininsr  one  p.ickct  e.ich  .  f  Ponderosa  Tom.ito.  Big  Boston  Lettuce.  White  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish,  Hend-rson's  Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Spencer  and  Eck-  » 
ford  Mixed  SVeet  Peas,  in  .^  lOupoii  envelope, which,  v.hcn  emptied  .ind  rciurnc.-l^":ii  Ic  .ic.ci  ted 


Collection  vuU 


vh  p.^\  nif  lit   on  ."i'u 


Iv 


1,1  . 


ier  am  un-iiijrto  $1,00  ind  up»-ard.     Wiih  the  Henderson 


PiiiliiiiiTCo. 


35  &  37 

CCJRTLANOT  St. 

New  York  City 
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Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes? 

Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 

you   work.     Could  you  fill  it?     Could 

you  jump  right  in  and  make  good?     Or 

would   the  boss  have   to  pass    you   up 

because  you  lacked  trainmg? 

Don't  take  chances  on  beings  promoted.  If 
you  want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get 
ready  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Then  %\.iiXX  right  nonv to  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  will  prepare  you  to  hold  it. 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 
I.  C.  S.  training  to  the  very  jobs  they  wanted. 
What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  Ail 
the  I.  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
come  to  you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within  your  reach. 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  win  it  for  you.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  make  your  start.  Here's 
the  coupon — mark  and  mail  it  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box       4501,  Scranton,  Pa. 

I  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Box 


4501,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


ELFOTUICAI.  ENfllN'IVG 
MIectric  Lighting: 
Electric  Rail^vays 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MEOIIAMCAL  EN«IN\N(3 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
(IVIIv   EXilNEERINO 
Siii'veTiii^  and  mapping' 
MINE   KOKE'N  AM)SUI*T.  |_ 
Metal  Mining 
SIA  I'lONAUT  ENGIN'NG 
Marine  Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Arctiiiectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
StriiCtural  Engineering    _ 
I'MIMBINO  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
LJSALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING 
Window^  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
I-etterlng'  and  SIg-n  Paiiit^ff 
ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenog'pliy  and  TypewrU'gr 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway  Accounting 
Commercial  Law^ 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 
Textile  Manufacturing 


Navlg-ation 
riipinistry 
_|  AUTOUrNNINfl 


Spanish 
(jerman 
Krencli 
Italian 


Name 

Present 

Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


_State_ 


hd^l^^ 


i:^ 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-pafi:e  book 

1  on  **The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 

A  a  vital  and  inspiring  message  to  every  ambitious 
\  man.  Find_  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
\  the  law  trained  man.  Find  out  how  you  can  learn 
\  f rom  mastpra  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 
\No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

\  WritP  Trtila  V— '^^^  while  we  are  malsine  a 
\  •■*■**'  M.\M\M.<xj     special  reduced  price  otfer, 
American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
2402   Manhattan  Bld£^  Chicago,  Illinois 


Valconr  Island,  Lake  Champ'ain  10th  Season 

A  very  distinctive,  unusual  kind  of  camp, 
that  uses  the  cultural  value  of  real  camp-life 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  500  acres  of  woods 
and  clearing.  High  character-standard.  Indi- 
vidual oversight.  Exceptional  cuisine.  Our  new 
booklet  may   interest  you. 

CHARLES    K.    TAYLOR,    M.A.,    Director, 
St.    Martin's,    Phila.,    Pa. 


might  have  left  to  others,  since  when 
he  does  settle  down  to  the  surgeon's 
work  in  warfare  his  book  becomes  con- 
spicuously informing-.  He  describes  the 
lack  of  organization  in  the  British 
Medical  Service,  and  difficulties  of  re- 
lieving the  wounded  without  proper  ap- 
pliances. From  personal  observation  he 
concludes  that  men  over  forty,  with 
little  previous  physical  training,  can 
endure  hardships  at  least  as  well  as 
men  much  younger. 

Stanley  Washburn's  second  volume 
In  the  Russian  Campaign  begins  with 
the  Russian  capture  of  Przemysl. .  At 
the  outset,  while  mindful  of  subsequent 
events,  he  affirms  his  conviction  of  the 
final  victory  of  Russian  arms.  This  he 
believes  because  of  the  long  enduring 
qualities  of  the  Russian  soldier,  and 
the  newly  united  pride  of  race  felt  by 
the  Russian  people.  He  notes  a  great 
national  awakening  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  Russia  at  last  marches  for- 
ward to  a  worthy  destiny.  He  empha- 
sizes the  fraternal  relations  between 
Russian  officers  and  men,  and  quotes 
an  American  doctor  in  high  praise  of 
their  stoical  resistance  when  wounded. 

Part  ownership  of  the  New  York 
World  has  deprived  that  paper  of  Ralph 
Pulitzer's  services  as  a  first  rate  war 
correspondent.  His  little  volume  Over 
the  Front  in  an  Aeroplane  gathers 
much  interesting  material,  without  even 
suggesting  the  manner  of  a  text  book. 
A  graphic  description  of  a  flight  to 
the  firing  line  is  followed  by  numerous 
scenes  at  the  front,  incidents  of  mo- 
ment, and  a  curious  explanation  of  how 
Von  Kluck  missed  his  chance  of  Paris. 
This  is  a  book  worth  while  slipping  in 
your  grip  for  a  railway  journey. 

War  Pictures,  by  Ian  Malcolm.  Dutton.  $2. 
With  Our  Army  in  Flanders,  by  G.  Valentine 
Williams.  Longmans,  Green.  $3.50.  The  Brit- 
ish Soldier,  by  E.  J.  Hardy.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.  The  Undying  Story,  by  W.  Douglas 
Newton.  Dutton.  $1.35.  A  Surgeon  in  Khaki, 
by  A.  A.  Martin,  M.D.  Longmans,  Green.  $3. 
In  the  Russian  Campaign,  by  Stanley  Wash- 
burn. Scribner.  $2.  Over  the  Front  in  an  Aero- 
plane, by  Ralph  Pulitzer.   Harper.   $1. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY 

Of  the  final  two  volumes  of  the  re- 
port on  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  The 
Pittsburgh  District  should  properly 
precede  the  others.  It  contains  three 
main  parts:  The  Community,  dealing 
with  descriptive  and  historical  matter; 
Civic  Conditions,  relating  to  housing, 
health,  taxation  and  administration 
from  the  civic  side;  and  Children  and 
the  City,  with  special  chapters  on  the 
different  child-welfare  a.gencies. 

The  chief  divisions  of  Wage-earning 
Pittsburgh  deal  with  the  Community 
and  Workshop,  Race  Studies,  Industry 
(kinds  of  occupations,  wages,  hours, 
conditions,  factory  inspection,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  child  labor),  and  "The 
Reverse  Side" — that  is,  the  under  side, 
beggars,  prostitutes,  yeggs,  police  prob- 
lems and  police  opportunities. 

Much  of  the  material  in  these  vol- 
umes has  already  appeared  in  maga- 
zines, special  reports,  and  in  papers  be- 
fore various  gatherings.  The  tables, 
charts,  maps  and  pictures,  and  the  dis- 
tinctively human  and  social  tone  set  a 
standard  for  work  of  this  kind.  The 
mechanical   side    is   of   the    same   high 


quality  that  characterizes  the  other 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 

The  Pittsburgh  District;   Wage  Earning  Pitts- 
burgh.  Survey   Associates.   $2.50   each. 

OITR   ISLAND   PROTEGEE 

Cuha  Old  and  New  is  a  somewhat  dis- 
oursive  descriijtion  and  history  of  the 
island  by  A.  G.  Robinson,  who  has  been 
familiar  with  it  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  photographs  by  the  same  are  rather 
better  than  the  text. 

Longmans,   Green.  $1.75. 
LINCOLN 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  poems 
on  the  great  President  has  been  made  by 
Osborn  H.  Oldroyd  in  The  Poet's  Lincoln, 
The  illustrations  are  many  and  for  the 
most  part  Lincoln  portaits,  which  will  give 
the  book  an  especial  value  to  those  who 
cannot  readily  come  at  these  pictures. 

Washington,   D.   C.:    O.   H.   Oldroyd.   $L 

PEACE   LITERATURE 

All  readers  and  debaters  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  war  and  their  possible 
solution  should  procure  the  bulletin  on 
Peace  Literature  of  the  War  sent  free  by 
the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  New  York.  It  contains  a  list 
of  references  to  the  best  books  and  period- 
icals on  the  subject. 

DITCHES,  DERRICKS  AND  DREAMS 

Sketches  of  the  romance  of  industry  and 
the  liuman  interest  of  manufacture  givG  us, 
in  _  impressionistic  pictures,  a  new  view- 
point of  America  at  Work,  a  vision  of  the 
world  significance  of  her  labor .  and  the 
glory  of  its  achievement.  Joseph  Husband 
writes  of  industry  as  many  men  have  writ- 
ten of  war — as  a  spur  to  the  imagination 
and  a  stirring  call  to  an  ideal. 

Houghton,    Mifflin.    $1. 

AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 

•  Constance  dArcey  Mackay  has  prepared 
a  riiuch  needed  practical  handbook  in  stage 
craft.  Simplicity  and  economy  are  kept  in 
view  thruout  Costume  and  Scenery  for 
Amateurs.  There  are  descriptions  of  typical 
costumes,  for  different  nationalities,  epochs 
and  callings,  designs  for  simple  scenery 
and  furnishings  and  directions  for  an  out- 
door (ireek   stage. 

Holt.  $1.75- 

MINE  AND   THINE 

Dr.  Healy.  of  the  Psychopathic  Institute, 
Juvenile  Court,  Chicago,  in  Honesty,  re- 
cords skillful  analyses  of  instances  of  dis- 
honesty in  children  showing  the  substitu- 
tions and  sublimations  involved.  He  is  more 
effective  in  case  records  than  in  general 
exposition,  but  makes  clear  the  complexity 
of  apparently  simple  problems,  the  per- 
sonal habit  and  social  responsibility  fac- 
tors in  acquiring  this  trait. 

Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill.    $L 

COLLEGIATE  BOOK  PLATES 

The  subject  of  institutional  bookplates 
has  been  happily  considered  by  Harry  Par- 
ker Ward,  in  Some  American  College  Book- 
plates. The  strength  of  the  volume  lies, 
however,  in  its  illustrative  reproduction  of 
many  bookplates  of  the  various  colleges, 
some  of  which  are  in  color.  The  admirable 
list  of  bookplate  literature,  and  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  leading  book- 
plate designers,  will  be  useful  to  amateurs 
and  collectors. 

Columbus,  Ohio :  Champlin  Printing  Co.  $4. 

THE    STOICS 

Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  demonstrates  his 
personal  appeal  by  draping  it  about  the 
great  names  of  The  Stoic  Philosophy,  and 
further  negotiates  successfully  a  pre- 
carious correlation  of  a  s.vstem  of  thought 
with  social  conditions  and  human  nature. 
But  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
drag  in  at  the  end  his  psychological  an- 
thropology, which  even  the  fine  poetry 
on  a  "Friend  behind  phenomena"  who 
dwells  "in  the  great  spaces  between  the 
stars"    will    not    excuse. 

Putnam.   75  cents. 
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Your  Investment  ^"^Bj 

IN  A  ^^ 

Igage  I 


Nebraska  Farm  Mortgage 


diiotnne 


SI 


contains  jXS 
pages,  four 
color  anrl  four 
plates,  besides  numberless 
pliotographic  tmie-to-life  reproduc- 
tions. It  lists  all  the  standard  var- 
ieties of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  the  season's  nov- 
elties. 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias, 
and  Drcer's  Iinproved  Hardy  Peren- 
nials are  given  special  prominence. 

Sent  free  to  any  one  mentioning 
til  is  mar/a^ine. 


Drecr's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  .S 
and  4  bIo>;soms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors,  10  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per 
'/i  pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each 
ordrr. 


HENRY  A.DREER  '•^"""^^™'' " 


PHILADELPHIA  = 

I 


Collections  of  auihoriiative,  up-to-daie  material  for  club 
papers,  debates  or  school  entertainment,  on 

World  Peace,  Child  Labor,  Disarmament 

and  other  questions  of  vital  importance  can  be  rented 
at  a  nominal  price. 

Write  for  complete  list  and  prices 
The  Wilson  Package  Library,       White  Plains.  N    Y 


INDEPENDENT   CORPORATION 
The    annual    meeting   of   the    stockholders   of    Ii> 
dependent    Corporation,    will    be    held    at    the   office 
of     the     corporation,      119     West     Fortieth     street, 
Borough    of    Manhattan,     City    of    New     York,    on 
Wednesday,    February    23,    1916,    at    eleven    o'clock 
In   the   forenoon    for   the   election   of   directors   and 
for    the    transaction    of    such    further    business    as 
may    properly    come    before    the    meeting. 
By   order   of   the   -Board    of    Directors. 

FREDKRIC    E.    DIOKIN.SON,    Secretary 
Dated.    New    York.    January    24,    1910. 


DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    CO. 

St.    Louis,    Mo.,    February    2,     1916. 
A    quarterly    dividend    of    three    per    cent.     (3%) 
declared    uimiu    the    Common    StiK'k 
iMyers    Tobacco    Company,     payable 
191ti,     to    Common    stockholders    of 
record    at   the    close    of    business   on    Fel)ruary    18, 
1910.      Checks    will    be    ma  Med. 

T.    T.    ANDERSON.    Treasurer 


was  this  day 
of  Liggett  & 
on    March    1, 


LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    CO. 

St.  Louis,  M,o.,  February  2,  1916. 
The  Transfer  'Books  of  the  Preferred  and  Com- 
mon stock  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company 
will  be  closed  at  ."?  o'clock  P.  M..  on  the  Isth 
da.y  of  February.  191G.  for  the  purposes  of  Com- 
mon dividend  this  d'ay  declared  and  the  .\imual 
Meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  tb(>  Company,  to 
be  bold  on  the  l.'ith  day  of  March,  1916.  and  be 
reopened  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  14th  day  of 
March.    1916. 

B.    H.    THURSTON.    Secretary 


NILES-BEMENT-POND    COMPANY 

New    York,    Februarv    9.    1016. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  NU/FS-BEMENT- 
POND  COM;i*.\NV  1ms  this  diay  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividenil  of  ONE  .\ND  ONE-ll.VLF 
PER  CENT,  upon  the  rRFFERREI)  STOCK  of 
the    Company,    payable    February    l.'i,    1910. 

Tlw>  transfer  books  will  close  at  ^  o'clock  in 
the  afteriKMin  of  February  9,  191(1.  and  will  re- 
open at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  February 
16,    1916. 

JOHN   'B.    CORNELL,    Treasurer 

NILES-BEMENT-POND    COMPANY 

New  York,  February  9.  1910. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  NIlyES-BEMENT- 
•POND  COMIP.XNY'  hns  this  dav  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  .\ND  ONE-II.VLF 
PER  CENT,  upon  the  COMMON  .STOCK  of  the 
Comiwny,    pa.viible    March    21.    1910. 

Th(>    transfer    iKioks    will    close    at    ."?    o'clock    in 
the   afternoon   of   March   7.    1916.    and    will    reopen 
at   10  o'clock   In   the   forenoon   of   March   21.    1916, 
JOHN    B.    CORNELL.    Treasurer 


THE  NEW  STEEL  MERGER 
When  the  Midvale  Steel  Company 
was  bought  last  summer  by  William 
Ellis  Corey,  formerly  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  a 
group  of  bankers  and  capitalists,  it  was 
understood  that  a  new  association  of 
steel  and  munition  companies  was  to  be 
made.  The  new  president  of  the  com- 
pany, Alvah  C.  Dinkey,  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  for 
several  years.  He  resigned  to  become 
the  head  of  the  Midvale.  In  October  the 
Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,- 
000,  was  incorporated  in  Delaware.  It 
took  over  the  original  Midvale  company 
and  acquired  several  smaller  compa- 
nies, the  Coatesville  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany included.  The  Remington  Anns 
Company,  which  has  orders  for  2,000,- 
000  rifles,  is  a  part  of  the  new  holding 
corporation,  whose  president  is  Mr. 
Corey,  while  Mr.  Dinkey  is  vice-presi- 
dent. There  is  a  very  strong  board,  in- 
cluding Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president 
of  the  National  City  Bank;  President 
Sabin,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany; President  Wiggin,  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank;  Percy  A.  Rockefeller, 
and  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  who  is 
largely  interested  in  the  Union  Metal- 
lic Cartridge  Company  and  the  Rem- 
ington Company. 

It  became  known  last  week  that  the 
new  Midvale  had  bought  control  of  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company,  agreeing  to 
pay  $81  a  share  for  its  900,000  shares 
of  stock.  This  purchase  followed  the 
failure  of  negotiations  for  acquisition 
of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  and 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Com- 
pany. Not  long  ago  Dr.  J.  L.  Replogle, 
for  himself  and  others,  bought  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  240,- 
000  Cambria  shares  at  $60,  and  in  the 
open  market  110,000  more  shares  at 
about  $70.  It  is  understood  that  W.  H. 
Donner,  Cambria's  president,  had  paid 
$50  a  share  to  the  railroad  company 
for  112,000  shares.  The  profits  of  these 
buyers  now  exceed  $9,000,000.  To  ob- 
tain the  money  which  is  to  be  paid  for 
the  Cambria  stock  the  Midvale  will 
issue  $50,000,000  of  twenty-year  five 
per  cent  bonds  and  off'er  to  stockhold- 
ers at  $60  a  share  $25,000,000  of  its 
capital  stock  which  is  now  in  the 
treasury.  The  price  in  the  curb  market 
is  about  $69. 

Some  expect  that  the  Lackawanna 
and  Pennsylvania  Steel  companies  will 
be    brought    into    the    association.    Be- 


combines  the  three  great  factors  in  an 
ideal  investment — 

Safety 

Return 

Convenience 

with  the — 

Elxperience 
Reliability  and 
Location 

of  this  thoroly  responsible  Bank. 

Any  investor  wishing  to  include  Farm 
Mortgages  from  the  dairy  country 
eunong  his  holdings  should  write  us 
for  details. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

F.  B.  KNAPP.  Pretident 

FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 


I  FREMOI 


CAPITAL 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 


;raska  J 


^^^ 


ShaU  I  SeU? 

In  times  like  these,  when 
the  market  is  uncertain, 
Babson  Service  will  keep 
you  reliably  informed  on 

investment  securities. 

Avoid  w^orry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department    Z-13  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Offices  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Organization  ot  Iti  Cliaracter 

InU.  S. 


1850 


THE 


1916 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  issues  Guaranteec  Contracts 

JOIIX    r.    MUXX.    M.D.,   President 

Finance  Committee 

CLAREXCE   H.    KELSEY 
Prcs.    Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 
WILLIAM   II.    PORTER,   Banker 
EDWARD   TOWXSEXD 
Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Xat.  Bank 
Good    men,    whotluT    experienced    In    life    tn- 
suranc<>    or    not,     ma.v    make    direct    contracts 
with    this   Couiiiiiu.v.    for  .1    limited   territory    If 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to  first   .rear's  commission,    a   rvnewal   in- 
terest  Insuring  an   income   for  the  future.     .*d- 
dn>ss  the  Companv  at  Its  Home  OflSce,  No.  277 
Broadwav.    New    York    CIt.v. 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 


The  Independent   invites  inquiries   from   its 
health   or  business;    the  best    hotels,   large 
and  the  cost;   trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
favorably    known    because    of    the    personal 
regarding    hotels    everywhere.      Offices    at 
New    York,    and   Hotel    Stewart,   San    Fran 
made.    Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFO 


readers  i)ertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
and   small;   the  best   routes  to   reach   them, 

domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 

knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street, 
cisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
RMATION,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


iiiiiiiiiiinii 


SReGLEN  SPRINGS 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijii]iiii]f 


WATKINS,    N.  Y.,  ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm.  E.  Lettlngwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE     VEAR 


A   Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 
THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Highly  Radioactive   Mineral  Springs 

Private  Park.     Miles  of  accurately  graded   walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.     Five  Minutes'  Walk 
from    Watkins    Glen.      Sporty    Golf    Course.       Tobogganing,   Skating,   Music,   Dancing. 
•yfJU      T\    A    T'lJQ     are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITHTHEHOTELand  arecomplete  in  allappoim- 
£  XlJCi    Dr\  1  110    mentstoi  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

A  Natural  Brine-THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE  IN  AMERICA— for  the  Nauheim  Baths. 
Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimination. 

WINTER     CONDITIONS     FOR     TAKING     THE      "cURE"     OR      FOR 
REST      AND      RECUPERATION      ARE       ESPECIALLY       DESIRABLE. 

Our  Illustyated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on   our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


.iiiiu)iiiinnmraiiimmiiii]iiiiiiii;;ii 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


MB 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP. 
PINES,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA.  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 


CUNARD  LINE.24  State  St. ,N.Y. 


Pocono  Manor 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,— take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  thatSOO-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  daiicing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


GO 
TO 


BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling 

Twin  Screw^ 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday, 
Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  «*  EVANGELINE '» 

Under  the  American  Flag. 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Sieainship  Company.        Sails  alternate 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUIANA"   and   other  steamers   fortnightly  for  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.  Kitts,  Antigm,    Guadaloupe.    Dominica, 

Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoesand  Denierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 


Shakespeare's  Portrait 

Si.x  two-cent  stamps  will  secure  an  excellent 
reproduction  of  Leopold  Flameng's  etching  of 
the    famous    Chandos   portrait    of    Shakespeare. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare  Contest  Dept..     119  W.  40th  St..  New  York 


cause  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  on  the  board, 
there  are  predictions  that  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  may  come  in. 
It  is  said  that  the  Midvale,  which  has 
been  makinj?  shells  for  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, has  orders  enough  to  keep  its 
works  going  at  full  capacity  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  The  Remington 
Company  has  begun  to  make  deliveries 
on  its  rifle  contract.  A  few  shares  of 
the  original  Midvale  Company  were  not 
bought  by  Mr.  Corey  and  his  associates, 
and  100  of  them  were  sold  at  auction 
last  week  for  $350  a  share.  The  price 
paid  by  Mr.  Corey  is  said  to  have  been 
about  $225.  Acquisition  of  the  Cam- 
bria gives  to  the  Midvale  control  of 
valuable  iron  ore  properties  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district.  It  is  reported  that 
thus  far  the  Government  has  found  no 
warrant  for  proceeding  against  the  new 
association  under  the  Anti-Trust  law. 

NATIONAL  REVENUE 

While  the  reduction  of  the  value  of 
our  imports  last  year  was  not  large, 
the  customs  revenue  derived  from  those 
that  were  dutiable  declined,  on  account 
of  the  war,  from  $283,700,000  to  $205,- 
800,000,  according  to  a  report  issued 
recently  by  the  Government.  This  loss 
of  about  $78,000,000,  or  271/2  per  cent, 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  plans 
for  raising  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
Government's  ordinary  expenses,  as 
well  as  for  the  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  average 
customs  revenue  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  a  little  more  than  $257,- 
000,000,  and  the  highest  point  was 
reached  in  1907,  when  the  sum  collect- 
ed was  $329,500,000. 

This  reduction,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease of  expenses  involved  in  the  new 
defense  projects,  has  had  weight  in 
leading  the  Administration  to  oppose 
removal  of  the  present  duty  on  sugar, 
which  yielded  $49,000,000  last  year. 
The  new  special  taxes  on  gasoline, 
automobiles,  iron,  steel  and  bank 
checks,  proposed  by  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  McAdoo,  have  encoun- 
tered formidable  opposition  on  the 
Democratic  side  in  Congress,  where  the 
party  leaders  now  intend  to  obtain  the 
needed  additional  revenue  by  increas- 
ing the  income  tax  rate,  without  lower- 
ing the  exemption  limit,  and  by  a  tax 
on  munitions. 


Kansas  spent  $37,000,000  for  motor  cars 
last  year. 

The  average  price  of  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts is  now  the  highest  in  fifteen  years, 
nnd  forty  per  cent  above  the  average  for 
the  year  1914. 

Sales  of  copper  at  27  cents  were  made 
last  week,  and  an  advance  to  28  was  ex- 
pected. At  27  cents  the  price  exceeds  the 
previous  high  record,  which  was  25^. 

Annual  reports  of  munition  companies 
show  liow  large  last  year's  profits  were. 
The  Winchester  Arms  Company  had  net 
profits  of  $4,652,000  on  a  gross  business 
of  about  $20,000,000.  The  Hercules  Powder 
Comi)auv  had  net  earnings  of  $4,992,000, 
against  $1,434,000  in  1914.  and  the  net  of 
the  Atlas  Powder  Company  rose  from 
$294,000  to  $1,705,000. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced : 
Liggett  &  Myers   Tobacco   Company,   common, 
quarterly,   3  per  cent,   payable   March   1. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  preferred,  quar- 
terly, 1%  per  cent,  payable  February  15;  com- 
mon, quarterly,  1 'A  per  cent,   payable  March  21. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


LOW-PRICED  ACCIDENT 
POLICIES 

This  department  is  constantly  in  re- 
ceipt of  inquiries  from  readers  respect- 
ing the  value  of  certain  low-priced 
accident  policies  offered  by  some  com- 
panies. Sometimes  I  get  the  impression 
that  my  correspondents  regard  these 
contracts  as  equal  in  coverage  to  the 
policies  for  which  $25  and  $30  a  year 
are  charged,  but  are  prompted  to  make 
inquiries  because  of  the  seeming  great 
difference  in  prices,  perhaps  suspecting 
that  the  companies  offering  the  cheaper 
forms  are  financially  unreliable.  This 
is  an  error.  Different  combinations  of 
benefits  are  made  and  the  premium 
charges  conform — the  smaller  the 
charge,  the  less  one  gets.  The  lower 
priced  policies  have  many  exceptions, 
limitations  and  restrictions.  There  are 
many  accident  associations  furnishing 
insurance  at  a  comparatively  low  rate; 
sometimes  their  policies  contain  all  the 
contract,  but  more  often  the  latter  is 
governed  by  the  association's  by-laws, 
copies  of  which  insured  members  sel- 
dom possess,  which  can  be,  and  not  in- 
frequently are,  altered  and  amended 
without  their  knowledge.  These  asso- 
ciations render  good  service  at  the 
price  paid — and  that  is  the  point — one 
gets  what  one  pays  for,  not  more  nor 
less.  The  man  who  has  some  special 
policy  at  $5  or  $6  a  year  is  not  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  he  has  the 
same  quantity  of  protection  as  is  fur- 
nished under  a  contract  costing  $25 
a  year.  So  with  the  cooperative  associa- 
tion policies  at  from  $9  to  $12  a  year. 
As  I  have  frequently  observed,  there 
are  no  bargains  in  insurance. 


.7.  II.  K.,  Sonttlo.  Wash.— Unless  a  pni- 
oiit  is  wholly  or  partially  dopeiulont  on  a 
child,  ho  has  no  insurable  Intercast  in  its 
life.  Ordinarily  the  death  of  a  child  works 
no  tinancial  loss — asi<h'  from  the  expenses 
of  burial — on  a  parent.  Industrial  insur- 
ance is  designed  to  cover  that  expense,  and 
that  is  its  i)rincipal  merit.  Wliile  I  cannot 
make  a  i)ositive  statement,  there  being  so 
many  comiiani(>s  now,  1  do  not  believe  any 
company  would  issue  a  policy  on  the  life 
of  a  dependent  child  for  the  amounts  you 
name.  Some  companies  issue  endowments 
on  young  children,  payable  as  such  only 
if  they  survive  the  endowment  period. 
Th(>se  policies  may  be  had  without  pi-emium 
return  or  with  premium  return  in  cas(> 
the  child  does  not  survive  the  i)eriod.  As 
to  i)aying  industrial  premiums  aiuiually  or 
semi-annually  instead  of  weekly,  consult 
■  n  agent  of  any  of  the  companies  you 
mention. 

IT.  N.  0.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.— Am  indebted 
to  you  for  information  tliat  the  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
writes  a  special  poli<'y  for  total  abstainers. 
The  Security  Mutual  of  Hinghamton,  N. 
Y..  and  the  Peoria  Life  of  Peoria  issue 
similar  policies. 


it  his  Bo  ok  oiiSlmiix%  m 
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DE  V/INE 


■■■■■II 


Merely  Send  a  Postal 

Instead  of  becoming  more  simplified,  shaving  has  become 
a  more  complex  problem  during  the  last  few  years — since 
the  introduction  of  the  numerous  hoe-like  shaving  devices 
or  razor  substitutes  "whose  name  is  Legion." 

This  intensely  interesting  free  Shavers  Book  has  done 
more  to  gladden  shaving  mankind  than  anything  since 
whiskers  were  declared  "ofif."  Write  for  it.  It  will  tell 
you  about  De  Vine,  a  unique — an  almost  revolutionary 
shaving  outfit— revolutionary  in  its  efficiency — revolutionary 
in  its  contrast  to  shaving  junk. 

De  Vine  Endorsed  by  Thousands 

With  little  sales  work  and  a  trifling  amount  of  advertising,  De  Vine  has  grown 
into  immense  popularity.  It's  merit — the  De  Vine  Idea  is  largely  responsible  for  this. 
You  should  know  De  Vine.  You  should  give  yourself  the  pleasure  and  the  profit, 
at  least,  of  reading  this  interesting  Shavers  Book  to  which  you  are  quite  welcome. 
Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

De  Vine  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc.,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


FACTS 


arguments,  liriofs  for  dobatps.  Out- 
lines, lileraiy,  histoi-ical,  scientific 
and  otlier  matei'ial  for  club  papers,  orations, 
siieeclies  and   lectures.      BURE.XU   OF    RKSEARCH. 

;ns    v..    r\\\\    St.,    New    Alli.-niy,    Ind. 


w 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

techntijue  of  tue  jt>i<it<>pUiy,   x.\\\-ni  l>y    Arthur    i/L-eue.  Klitor, 
TiiK  IMioTOi'LAY  AoTimit.       i'5  ^-p.i./c  C'tf<i'.''iiif  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Swollen  Veins 


Absorbine.J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


Journalism  As  An  Aid 
To  History  Teaching 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.  D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent 

Associate  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was 
given  before  the  History  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Roch- 
ester, November  23,  1915,  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  will  be  furnished  free 
to  teachers — Write  to  W.  W. 
Ferrin,  119  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 


ABSORB1NE.J* 


That  Absorbine,  Jr.,  would  relieve  Vari- 
cose Veins  was  discovered  by  an  old  gentle- 
man who  had  suffered  with  sv\ollcn  veins  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  had  made  many  un- 
successful efforts  to  get  relief  and  finally  tried 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing  its  value  in  reducing 
swellings,  aches,  pains  and  soreness. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  relieved  him,  and  after  he 
had  applied  it  regularly  for  a  few  weeks  he 
told  us  that  his  legs  were  as  smooth  as  when 
he  was  a  boy  and  all  the  pain  and  soreness 
had  ceased. 

Thousands  have  since  used  this  antiseptic 
liniment  for  this  purpose  wilh  remarkably 
good  results. 

Absorbine,   Jr.,  is  made  of  oils  and 
extracts  from   pure  herbs  and    when 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  is  quickly  taken 
up  by  the  pores:  the  blood  circulation 
in    surrounding    parts   is    thereby 
1   stimulated  and  healing  helped. 
Sl-OO  a  Bottle  at  Druggist .< 
or  Poitpaid 

A  LIBERAL  TRIAL  BOTTLE  will  ht 
mailed  to  your  address  for  lOc.  in 
stamps.     Booklet  Ircc. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F 


283  Temple  «l. 


Sprinprielil.  ^l«^6 


Writing  Companion 

A  Landa  Combinaiion  svsccm  tor  traveling  or 
desk — tompaci,  convcniem.  Always  available. 
Excellent  gilt — useful  for  vourscll.  Made  of 
genuine  seal  grain  leather,  lined  with  high 
grade  moire  silk.  Contains  (our  pockets — one 
lor  envelopes,  one  for  postals,  one  for  aJdrc  — 
books,  one  tor  calendar — aisc.  Iixip  for  fountuKi 
pen. 

Furnished  with  leather  covered  stamp  book 
with  waxed  paper  leaves,  and  hii;h  grade  writ- 
ing tablet.  Size  <>!-a  x  7  inches  c'o>ed.  Retailers' 
ptice  $,1.-5.  Our  manufatturer  to  b*<t  Spe- 
cial ('rice,  postpaid,  S-C'U  to  introduce  our  cata- 
loi;  of  high  grade  leather  goods.  Vame engraved 
in  -j-Kt.  gold  FREE.  Urder  one  or  onre  tor 
inspection.  Money  cbeerfuUy  refunded  if 
noi  satisfactory. 


$2, 


00- 


Poslpjid 

Name  or 
Monogram 

EogrjTed 
in  23-Kt. 
Gold  FREE 

Regiiar 

Price 

$3.25 


A.  LANDA  &  SONS  CO..    Leatfier  Goods,  Chicago 
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HISTORY  AND   ENGLISH 


WEEKLY  LESSON  PLAN  FOR  HISTORY,  CIV- 
ICS AND  ECONOMICS,  BASED  ON  THE 
INDEPENDENT,  FEBRUARY  14,  1916.  PRE- 
PARED BY  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON.  PRIN- 
CIPAL OF  THE  JULIA  RICHMAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


AMERICAN    HISTORY   AND    CIVICS 

The    Territorial     Expansion     of    the     United 

States. 
Re.ail    (1)    "Lower   California,"   page   227. 
Look   up   the   acquisition   of   territory   by   the 
United  States  from  17S3  to  1S4S. 
Study    tile    history    of   the    negotiations   which 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo   (1S4S) 
and  those  which  led  to  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
(1853). 

Why  was  the  "slave  power"  In  favor  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico?  the 
New  Englanders  opposed  to  it? 
Investigate  the  facts  concerning  the  "Magda- 
lena  Bay  Incident"  and  discuss  the  present 
movement  toward  the  "rectification  of  our 
Mexican  frontier"  in  the  light  of  this  inci- 
dent. 

Do  you  agree  with  the  author  of  this  article 
in   his   conclusions? 

The    Issue   of    Preparedness. 
Look    over    your    notes    on    "The    Army    and 
Navy    of    the    United    Slates,"    based    on    the 
Issue    of    The    Independent    of    Feb.     7th. 
Read   (1)   "The  President's  Tour,"  pages  216- 
217. 
(2)   "Tlie  President's  Speeches," 

"In    Iowa.    Kansas    and   Missouri," 
page    221. 
What  is  the  present  size  and  equipment  of  the 
United   States  army  and  navy? 
Wliat  are  the  various  proposals  offered  for  in- 
creasing the   army   and   navy? 
What   are  the   reasons   given   by  the  president 
in  his  speeches  for  favoring  a  larger  army  and 
a   larger  navy?     Are   his   rea.sons  good? 

The    Philippine    Government    Bill. 
Look   over  your  notes  on   "The  Philippine  Is- 
lands    and     their     Relation     to     the     United 
States,"    based    on    the    issue    of    Tlie    Inde- 
pendent   of    Feb.     7th. 

Read  (1)   "Independence  or  Self  Government," 
pages    217-218. 

(2)  "Pliilippine     Independence,"     page 
222. 

What  does  the  writer  mean  by  the  paragraph 
on  page  218  beginning,  "The  peoples  of  Can- 
ada and  .Vustralia  have  self  government  with- 
out    independence"? 

Upon  what  facts  does  he  base  the  statement: 
""The  -American  Revolution  had  its  origin  in 
the  intense  conviction."  etc.? 
What  are  the  provisions  of  the  present 
"Philippine  Bill"?  What  further  steps  are 
necessary  if  it  is  to  become  a  law? 
The  proposed  Treaties  with  Colombia,  Nica- 
ragua,   and    Hayti. 

Read  (1)  "Treaties  Favorably  Reported," 
page    222. 

Read  Article  II.,  section  2,  clause  2,  of  the 
Con.stitution. 

Look  up  the  history  of  the  negotiations  with 
Colombia  in  1901-1903  and  the  Panama  Revo- 
lution   of    1903. 

Look  up  the  history  of  the  proposed  Isthmian 
canal  by  way  of  the  Nicaraguan  route. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
already  owns  the  Panama  Canal,  why  do  we 
propo.se  to  pay  $3,000,000  for  the  exclusive 
right  to  construct  a  canal  over  the  Nicara- 
guan  route? 

F.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  "the 
powers  of  a  financial  protectorate"  in  Hayti 
begin? 

V.     Municipal   Improvements  in  the  United  States. 

A.  Read  (1)  "The  City  of  the  Future,"  pa^e 
231. 

B.  How  far  has  your  city  progressed  toward  the 
iilcal    described? 

C.  Gifc  ;ii  detail  the  provisions  which  are  made 
in  your  city  for  some  three  or  four  of  the 
things    indicated    in    the    article. 

EUROPEAN    HISTORY 
I.     The  Destruction  of  Commerce  During  a  War. 

A.  Read    (1)    "The  .\rrival    of   the    Wppam'," 

(2!    "The  Slysterious    Raider." 

(3)  "The  'Appam'    Case,"    page    219. 

B.  What  methods  are  legitimate  under  interna- 
tional law  for  destroying  an  enemy's  com- 
merce ? 

C.  What  method  was  legitimate  during  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars  which  is  forbidden  to  civilized 
nations    at   the   present   time? 

D.  What  rights  has  the  vessel  of  a  belligerent  in 
a  neutral  port?  Does  the  "Appam"  come 
under    this    right? 

II.     European   War  in   Asia. 

A.  Look  up  your  notes  on  "The  Interest  of 
England  and  Russia  in  the  Tigris  Valley." 
based  on  the  issue  of  The  Independent 
of   Feb.    7th. 

B.  Read   (1)   "The    War    In    Asia,"    page    220. 

C.  Locate  the  places  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
a  map.  Are  the  Russians  and  English  ad- 
vancing  in    their   campaign? 

ECONOMICS 
I.     Foreign   Trade. 

A.  Read  (1)  "Our  Great  Foreign  Trade,"  page 
244. 

B.  What  has  caused  the  rapid  change  in  the 
"balance    of    trade"? 

C.  What  were  the  chief  articles  of  export  and 
Import  before  the  beginning  of  the  war?  What 
are   they   now  ? 

D.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  "gold  move- 
ment"  and   foreign   trade? 

E.  Study  the  figures  given  concerning  the  pres- 
ent trade  with  South  America.  Upon  what 
does  the  future  of  this  trade  depend? 


A. 
B. 

C. 

D. 
E. 


II 

A. 


Ill 

A. 


B. 

C. 

D. 
E. 

IV, 

A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 
E. 


Teachers  realize  that  they  have  not  done 
their  full  duty  when  they  have  personally 
conducted  their  students  down  the  well- 
beaten  paths  of  History  and  Literature 
unless  they  have  also  shown  them  how  to 
use  the  History  and  Literature  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
will  provide.  The  day  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  present  extended  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  a  weekly  magazine  like 
The  Independent  in  the  teaching  of  Civics, 
Economics,  History,  and  English  has  al- 
ready passed.  It  is  also  decided  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  that  a  weekly  jour- 
nal is  far  superior  to  the  newspapers  or 
monthly  magazines  for  class  room  use. 
Several  thousand  teachers  are  agreed  that 
there  is  no  better  medium  for  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  social  sciences,  and  no  better 
laboratory  material  than  The  Independent 
presents.  The 'human  mind  is  stiinulated 
by  things  which  are  immediate  and  fa- 
miliar. Present  day  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  for  example,  is  enormous. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  books,  maps,  and 
pictures  are  purchased  each  week.  The 
reason  for  this  interest  is  obvious.  The 
task  of  the  teacher  is  easy ;  all  that  he 
needs  is  a  proper  method  of  presenting  the 
facts. 

The  Independent  is  already  being  used 
as  laboratory  material,  but  the  laboratory 
manual  has  thus  far  been  lacking  and  we 
propose  in  future  to  furnish  such  a  man- 
ual each  week.  By  means  of  the  outlines, 
topics  and  references  furnished,  the  teach- 
er can  easily  make  his  assignments  definite 
and  exact. 

We  advise  the  teacher  to  allow  two  or 
three  days  to  elapse  between  the  assign- 
ment of  topics  and  the  class  recitation  in 
order  that  students  may  have  adequate  op- 
portunity for  study  and  thought.  We  ad- 
vise him  to  check  up  results  quite  as  care- 
fully as  though  he  were  a  teacher  of  Biol- 
ogy, Physics  or  Chemistry.  Note  book 
work  in  connection  with  laboratory  exer- 
cises in  Current  Topics  and  English  is 
quite  as  essential  as  it  is  in  science.  Hap- 
hazard, unprepared,  discussions  and  un- 
verified assertions  about  History,  Econ- 
omics, Civics  or  English  are  quite  as  vi- 
cious as  guesses  in  physical  sciences,  and 
should  not  be  allowed. 

Hundreds  of  instructors  have  told  us 
that  The  Independent  has  made  their  work 
more  interesting  and  more  fruitful.  This 
new  arrangement  of  mailing  a  lesson  plan 
giving  outlines,  topics  and  references 
should  make  the  work  easier  and  still 
more  interesting.  W'e  have  printed  on  this 
page  a  sample  set  of  these  "lesson  plans" 
based  on  the  February  14th  issue.  These 
lesson  plans  are  equally  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  clubs  and  private  classes  for 
they  make  the  study  of  current  events 
more  interesting  and  profitable,  and  great- 
ly relieve  the  labor  of  the  leader. 

To  secure  a  copy  of  either  or  both  of 
these  weekly  lesson  plans  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  you  to  use  the  coupon  below  and 
we  shall  gladly  mail  a  copy  each  week 
without  expense  to  you. 


VV.  W.  Ferrin,  The  Independent,  . 

iig   West  40th   Street,  New  York:  I 

Without  cost  to  me,   please  mail  each  week  ' 

r  Lesson  Plans  for  j  ^"sfo'ry  }  ^®   outlined  | 


WEEKLY  LESSON  PLAN  FOR  ENGLISH, 
BASED  ON  THE  INDEPENDENT,  FEBRU- 
ARY 14,  1916.  PREPARED  BY  FREDERICK 
HOUK  LAW,  HEAD  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DE- 
PARTMENT, STUYVESANT  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
NEW     YORK     CITY. 


1  above. 
I   Name 
I   School 
I   City    . 


1 


.State 


Section  I.    The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Write  a  story  of  imaginary  adventures  in 
cimnection  with  the  capture  of  tlie  ".\ppam" 
in  the  style  of  Jim  Hawkins  in  TREASURE 
JSLAA'V. 

2.  I'repare  an  argument  for  or  against  the  use 
of   Zeppelins   in   war. 

3.  What  is  the  plan  of  the  article  on  The  War 
in    .-isia  ? 

4.  What  method  has  The  Independent  followed 
in  reporting  the  series  of  speeches  delivered 
by    President    Wilson? 

5.  Which  article  in  The  Story  of  the  Week  is  tlie 
best  written?  Write  a  similar  article  con- 
cerning  some   school    event. 

6.  Study  the  methods  of  condensation  evident  in 
the  articles  on  page  224.  Write  a  condenseil 
article   concerning    an    important   school   event. 

Section   II.     Editorial    Articles. 

1.  How  does  the  article  on  The  President's  Tour. 
Page  216,  differ  from  the  article  on  The  Presi- 
dent's Speeches,  I'age  221?  Write  a  brief  of 
The    President's    Toilr. 

2.  Study  the  article  on  Independence  or  self 
Government.  Prepare  a  debate  on  the  subject 
of    I'hilippine    Independence.      See    Page    234. 

3.  Point  out  the  topic  sentfnces  in  the  article 
on    The    Non-.Tewish    Sabbath. 

Section   III.     Shakespeare. 

1.  What  reasons  does  the  article.  Three  Hun- 
dred Years  After,  {Page  224)  assign  for 
.Shakespeare's  abiding  popularity?  What  is 
the   purpose   of  the   article? 

2.  Write  an  outline  of  the  article  on  Shakes- 
peare  the   Man. 

3.  Give  the  principal  facts  in   Shakespeare's  life. 

4.  What  does  the  article  tell  us  concerning  the 
personality   of   Shakespeare? 

.'i.  How   did   Shakespeare   gain   his   education? 

6.  What  was  Shakespeare's  attitude  toward  for- 
mal   education  ? 

7.  What  shows  us  that  Shakespeare  was  a  lover 
of    music  ? 

8.  E.\plain  the  allusions  to  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Richard  III, 
King    John. 

9.  Since  the  quotations  give  the  thoughts  of  char- 
acters in  .Shakespeare's  plays,  how  can  they 
be  said   to  give   Shakespeare's  own   thoughts? 

10.  In   what   sort   of  place   was   Shakespeare   born? 

11.  What  was  the  effect  of  his  early  surroundings? 

12.  MaJ<e  a  list  of  the  plays  referred  to  in  this 
article.  How  many  have  you  read?  How 
many   are   now   played   on   the   stage? 

13.  What  is  Shakespeare's  attituile  toward  nature? 

14.  Comment    on    Shakespeare's    patriotism. 

15.  What   types   of   liumor   are   employed   by   him? 

16.  What   is  said  of   Shakespeare's  sympathy? 

17.  Who  was  Ben  Jonson?  Why  is  his  opinion 
valuable? 

IS.  What  is  the  moral  effect  of  Shakespeare's 
plays? 

19.  In  what  ways  is  Shakespeare  a  philosopher? 

20.  Explain  the   various   quotations  in  the   article. 

21.  How  does  the  article  make  you  feel  toward 
Shakespeare  ? 

22.  Ask  your  librarian  for  some  of  the  books 
recommended    for    further    reading. 

23.  Read  some  of  the  plays  mentioned  in  this 
article. 

Section   IV.     Leading    Articles. 

1.  Point  out  unusually  effective  words  in  the 
article  on  Confessions  of  a  Peace  Pilgrim. 
Point  out  unusually  efTective  sentences.  Do 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  paragr.nnli 
structure?  Wliy?  How  does  the  style  differ 
from  tl]at  of  Old  Winter  in  His  Home?  Which 
style    do   you    prefer*      Give    reasons. 

2.  Point  out  various  methods  of  e.\positlnn  in  the 
article  on  Lower  California.  How  docs  the 
author  prove  that  the  acquisition  of  Lower 
California  is  necessary?  Point  out  the  course 
of  thought -development  in  the  article.  Give 
an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Daniel 
Webster. 

3.  Comment  on  the  introductory  paragraph  of 
the  article  on  What  Young  Ireland  Needs. 
What  means  does  the  author  take  to  present 
his  thought  ?  What  gives  the  article  its  pe- 
culiarly   forceful    cffra? 

4.  Old  Winter  in  His  H^me  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  essay  writing.  How  does  it  differ 
from  the  article  on  Lower  California?  What 
is  the  spirit  of  the  article?  How  does  the 
author  make  his  spirit  appeal  to  us?  Give 
the  meanings  of  the  fo'lowing  words:  beaker, 
vagaries,  shrewish,  chic,  puttees,  looming, 
quondam,  ignominy,  mettle,  Druid,  fostering. 
Who  is  "Van  D.vke"  and  what  is  the  story 
of  "The  First  Christmas  Tree?"  Tell  the 
storj-  of  Loki  and  Baldur  the  Beautiful. 
Which  is  the  best  paragraph  of  the  essay? 
Point  out  unusually  effective  adjectives.  What 
words  are  used  colloquially?  What  is  their 
effect  ? 

Section  V.  Poetry. 
1.  What  is  the  thought  of  the  poem  called  The 
Charge?  What  war  does  the  p.icm  concern? 
Why  does  the  author  \;se  figurative  language? 
What  is  meant  by  the  words:  "Truth  again 
flung  out  her  ensign  before  men?"  Define 
the  following  words:  grim,  frenzied,  cults, 
gore,    ruthless,    pinnacle,   carnage,   ensign. 

Section  VI.     Miscellaneous    Articles. 

1.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  debate  plans  on 
Page  234.  How  many  principal  divisions  are 
suggested?     Point   out   methods   of  proof. 

2.  Which  is  the  best  written  book-review?  Write 
a  review  of  a  book  you  have  read. 

3.  Write  a  description  based  on  any  picture  in 
this    number    of    The    Independent. 
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JUST      A      WORD 

The  next  issue  of  The  Independent 
— March  6 — will  be  the  Little  Gardens 
Number,  with  a  colorful  cover,  sug- 
gestive of  springtime.  Experts  on  gar- 
dening will  give  practical  advice  to  the 
amateur  on  Planting  Flowers  and 
Shrubs — What,  Where  and  When,  How 
to  Grow  Vegetables  in  the  Backyard, 
and  What  Tools  are  the  Most 
Useful? 


Readers  of  The  Independent  have  en- 
joyed for  some  time  the  whimsical 
humor  of  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  which  has 
appeared  at  frequent  intervals  under 
the  title  of  "A  Number  of  Things."  Now 
we  plan  to  publish  regularly  the  con- 
tributions of  two  other  genial  com- 
mentators on  American  life,  one  rep- 
resentative of  New  York  City  and  the 
other  of  the  Western  small  town  point 
of  view. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  author  of 
A  Houseboat  on  the  Styx  and  fifty-five 
other  varieties  of  popular  books,  will 
introduce  the  Genial  Philosopher  to  our 
readers  in  a  delightful  essay  on  his 
novel  theories  for  the  utilization  of  one 
of  our  greatest  natural  resources — 
Noise. 

Ed  Howe  (the  Ed  stands  for  both 
Edgar  and  Editor)  has  spent  fifty 
years  of  his  life  in  a  printing  office, 
writing  and  publishing  the  gossipy 
"human  interest"  news  that  people  the 
world  over  love  to  read.  He  has  found 
time,  however,  to  write  several  books  on 
the  side.  His  best  known  piece  of 
fiction,  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town, 
was  said  by  Mark  Twain  to  be  the  best 
American  novel  since  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter. His  contribution  to  The  Independ- 
ent will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

Each  of  these  three  page  features 
will  be  published  once  a  month. 


SCENERY    OR    SPEED? 

The  five-mile  Canadian  Pacific  tun- 
nel whose  western  portal,  three  miles 
west  of  Glacier,  is  pictured  on  another 
page,  will  cut  four  and  a  half  miles  out 
of  the  main  line  and  reduce  the  stretch 
of  maximum-grade  track  (2.2  feet  in 
the  hundred)  from  22.15  miles  to  6.61. 
But  in  so  doing  it  eliminates  two  pic- 
turesque loops  which  have  delighted 
tourists,  including  the  famous  horse- 
shoe from  which  the  Great  Illecillewaet 
Glacier  is  visible. 

A  new  method  of  construction  has 
made  this  a  speedy  piece  of  building. 
A  "pioneer  bore,"  seven  feet  by  nine, 
was  first  put  thru,  paralleling  the  main 
tunnel  route.  This  carried  pipes  and 
wires,  and  from  side  shafts  run  out  of 
this  work  was  done  on  the  large 
bore  at  many  points  simultaneously. 
The  advance  headings  of  the  main 
tunnel  met  in  December.  The  tunnel 
will  be  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
1917,  or  possibly  earlier.  In  the  pio- 
neer tunnel  a  world's  record  for  hard- 
rock  boring,  932  feet  in  one  month, 
was  made  in  January,  1915. 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

W.  H.  Taft — I  shrink  from  seeing  my 
views  in  print. 

King  Co.nstantine — I  have  always 
played  safe. 

Colonel  House — President  Wilson  is  a 
great  man. 

Clark  Howell — Bryan  will  not  work 
in  double  harness. 

Li.NDLEY  M.  Gabrisox — I  shaU  not 
make  myself  vocal. 

Lillian  Russeix — Life  is  one  long 
round  of  masquerading. 

Henry  Holt — It  takes  at  least  a  year 
to  write  a  good  novel. 

Edward  P.  Mitchell — The  dodunk  is 
not  extinct  like  the  dodo. 

Congressman  Gary — A  "dry"  national 
capital  would  be  a  menace  to  society. 

George  Ade — You  ran  lead  a  boy  to 
college,  but  you  can't  make  him  think. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan — A  low-brow 
is  only  one  degree  removed  from  a  rough- 
neck. 

Woodrow  Wilson — I  hope  every  man 
in  public  life  will  get  what  is  coming  to 
him. 

Senator  John  Sharp  Williams — The 
British  Empire  will  probably  be  wrecked 
some  day. 

Commissioner  of  Health  Emerson — 
There  were  3000  dog  fights  in  New  York 
last  year. 

General  Leonard  Wood — This  much  I 
know — our  next  war  will  be  with  a  power 
of  the  first  class. 

Ed.  Howe — We  had  eight  guests  for  din- 
ner Christmas  day  :  not  one  of  them  got  a 
spot  on  the  table  cloth. 

Congressman  ^looRE^The  panic  of 
1907  is  the  only  thread  that  the  Democrats 
have  to  hang  their  hats  on. 

Congressman  "Cyclone"  Davis — Dem- 
ocrats rarely  put  up  at  anything  higher 
than  two-dollar-a-day  hotels. 

Eliuu  Root — The  government  which 
shakes  its  fist  first  and  its  finger  afterward. 
fiUls  into  contempt. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Toop— The  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  is  probably  nearer  to  a  deep 
sundering  split  *han  ever  before. 

Lavr^v  Jean  Lirdy — When  the  man 
pops  the  question,  be  it  in  ever  so  slipshod 
a  manner,  the  girl  is  ready  to  give  her 
consent. 
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There,  Mother,  Just 
As  You  Predicted- 
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THE    KEYNOTE    OF    THE    OPPOSITION 


THE  speech  of  Elihu  Root  as  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  unofficial  Republican  Convention  in 
New  York  State  has  every  appearance  of  sound- 
ing the  keynote  for  the  approaching  presiden- 
tial campaign.  It  is  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  lucidity, 
its  forcefulness  and  the  restrained  passion  v^^ith  vi^hich 
it  arraigns  the  course  of  action  of  President  Wilson  and 
the  Democratic  party.  The  gravamen  of  the  charge 
which  Mr.  Root  brings  to  the  President's  door  is  the 
failure  of  the  Administration's  foreign  policy.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  two  subjects — our  course  toward  Mex- 
ico and  our  course  toward  the  Great  War 

In  both  of  these  directions  Mr.  Root  finds  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  to  have  been  weak,  vacillating  and  stulti- 
fying. 

In  the  disturbed  condition  in  Mexico  when  Mr.  Wilson 
took  office  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  says  the  former  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
was  a  double  one.  First,  to  use  his  powers  as  President 
to  secure  protection  for  the  lives  and  property  of  Amer- 
icans in  Mexico;  and,  second,  to  respect  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  and  to  refrain  from  all  interference  with 
its  internal  affairs. 

President  Wilson,  in  the  belief  of  Mr.  Root,  failed  to 
observe  either  of  these  duties.  He  interfered  to  aid  one 
faction  in  civil  strife  against  another;  and  he  ignored 
and  condoned  the  murder  of  American  men  and  women, 
the  rape  of  American  women,  and  the  destruction  of 
American  property.  More  than  fifty  American  soldiers, 
in  uniform,  on  duty,  have  been  shot  and  killed  and 
wounded  across  the  border  by  soldiers  belonging  to  one 
or  another  faction  in  the  Mexican  civil  strife,  and  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. While  ignoring  these  assaults  upon  the  rights  to 
life  and  property  of  American  citizens,  the  President 
has,  in  Mr.  Root's  view,  made  war  upon  Mexico,  osten- 
sibly to  secure  reparation  for  an  insult  to  the  American 
flag,  but  actually  in  order  to  support  the  faction  in 
which  Mr.  Wilson  believed  against  the  man  in  power, 
whom  Mr.  Wilson  adjudged  to  be  a  usurper.  The  results 
of  this  course  of  action,  says  Mr.  Root,  were  most  un- 
fortunate. He  adds  in  explanation : 

If  our  Government  had  sent  an  armed  force  into  Mexico 
to  protect  American  life  and  honor  we  might  have  been 
opposed,  but  we  should  have  been  understood  and  respected 
by  the  people  of  Mexico,  because  they  would  have  realized 
that  we  were  acting-  within  our  international  rights  and 
performing-  a  nation's  duty  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
people;  but  when  the  President  sent  an  ai-med  force  into 
Mexico  to  determine  the  Mexican  presidential  succession  he 
created  resentment  and  distrust  of  motives  among  all  classes 
and  sections  of  the  American  people. 

Who  can  interfere  in  a  quarrel  and  help  some  contestants 
■  and  destroy  others  and  then  absolve  himself  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  results?  It  is  not  by  force  of  circumstances 


over  which  we  had  no  control,  but  largely  because  the  Amer- 
ican administration  intervened  by  force  to  control  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  that  country  instead  of  asserting  and  main- 
taining American  rights  that  we  have  been  brought  to  our 
present  pass  of  confusion  and  humiliation  over  Mexico. 

This  is  the  one  great  failure  in  foreign  policy  that 

Mr.  Root  charges  against  President  Wilson.  The  other 

relates  to  our  relations  with  the  warring  nations  of 

Europe.  In  the  President's  conduct  of  these  relations 

Mr.  Root  finds  three  fundamental  errors: 

First,  the  lack  of  foresight  to  make  timely  provision  for 
backing  up  American  diplomacy  by  actual  or  assured  mili- 
tary or  naval  force; 

Second,  the  forfeiture  of  the  world's  respect  for  our  as- 
sertion of  rights  by  pursuing  the  policy  of  making  threats 
and  failing  to  make  them  good; 

Third,  a  loss  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  civilized  world 
thru  failure  to  truly  interpret  to  the  world  the  spirit  of  the 
American  democracy  in  its  attitude  toward  the  terrible 
events  which  accompanied  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 

To  put  the  matter  concretely,  Mr.  Root  believes,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  President  should  have  taken  the 
lead  in  a  movement  for  military  and  naval  preparedness 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  instead  of 
waiting  until  an  aroused  public  opinion  had  forced  him 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  movement  then  already  under 
way.  He  believes,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  President 
should  have  acted  more  promptly,  more  forcefully,  and 
more  decisively  in  following  up  his  original  declaration 
to  Germany  that  she  would  be  held  to  a  strict  accounta- 
bility for  the  destruction  of  American  ships  and  lives 
by  German  submarines.  In  criticizing  the  course  of  Mr. 
Wilson  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Root  uses  the  picturesque 
language :  "No  man  should  draw  a  pistol  who  dares  not 
shoot.  The  goveniment  that  shakes  its  fist  first  and  its 
finger  afterward  falls  into  contempt."  In  the  third  place 
he  believes  that  the  President  should  have  protested  sol- 
emnly and  vigorously  against  the  violation  by  the  Ger- 
man arms  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  His  conception 
of  the  effect  of  such  an  action  is  set  forth  thus: 

It  was  not  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  go  to 
war  in  defense  of  the  violated  law.  A  single  official  expres- 
sion by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  single  sen- 
tence denying  assent  and  recording  disapproval  of  what 
Germany  did  in  Belgium  would  have  given  to  the  people  of 
America  that  leadership  to  which  they  were  entitled  in 
their  earnest  groping  for  the  light. 

It  would  have  ranged  behind  American  leadership  the 
conscience  and  morality  of  the  neutral  world.  It  would  have 
brought  to  American  diplomacy  the  respect  and  strength  of 
loyalty  to  a  great  cause. 

This  constitutes  a  strong  indictment  of  the  Wilson 
administration.  Its  utterance  by  Elihu  Root  in  this  im- 
pressive fashion  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  currents  of  thought  in  the  national  opposition 
are  running.  For  it  is  precisely  what  Theodore  Roose- 
velt has  been  saying  with  vigor  for  some  time.  Allowing 
for  differences  of  temperament  and  of  mental  make-up 
the  statements  of  their  respective  beliefs  by  the  two 
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arch  antagonists  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1912  are  identical. 

The  two  streams  of  Republican  thought  and  member- 
ehip  which  then  and  there  violently  diverged  are  running 
together  again.  There  is  every  reason  in  the  coming 
campaign  to  expect  a  unified  opposition  to  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  for  a  continuance  in  power. 

As  The  Independent  has  said  before,  such  a  united  op- 
position will  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  party  in  power,  no  matter  which  party  it  is,  to 
be  weakly  and  ineffectively  opposed.  It  weakens  its  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  tends  to  make  it  forgetful  of  its 
duty  to  the  people.  A  fortiori,  a  flabby  or  divided  oppo- 
sition is  a  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

On  the  merits  of  Mr.  Root's  indictment,  the  case  is 
not  so  clear.  The  Independent  agrees  with  Mr.  Root  in 
his  belief  that  the  American  people  missed  a  great  op- 
portunity when  their  Government  did  not  enter  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  German  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium.  As  early  as  August,  1914,  our  special  repre- 
sentative in  Belgium,  Major  Seaman,  in  a  cable  article 
from  Antwerp,  urged  the  President  to  take  the  same 
action  which  Mr.  Root  now  says  he  should  have  taken. 
It  agrees  with  him  that  the  controversy  with  Germany 
over  the  killing  of  Americans  by  submarine  attacks — 
especially  in  the  "Lusitania"  case — could  and  should 
Jiave  been  prest  with  more  firmness  and  with  greater 
insistence  on  a  prompt  and  full  compliance  with  Ameri- 
can demands.  It  believes  that  the  capture  and  evacuation 
of  Vera  Cruz  was  a  series  of  mistakes,  that  Americans 
in  Mexico  have  not  been  afforded  the  adequate  protec- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  that  the  killing  of 
fifty  American  soldiers  on  duty  on  American  soil  called 
for  more  drastic  action  than  watchful  waiting. 

But  we  believe  that  the  President,  in  bending  every 
effort  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war,  whether  in 
this  hemisphere  or  the  other,  was  following  the  domi- 
nant desire  of  the  American  people.  In  trying  faithfully 
to  carry  out  that  desire,  -Mr.  Wilson  has  had  a  terribly 
difficult  task  to  perform.  He  has  kept  us  out  of  war  thus 
far— except  to  the  degree  that  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz 
constituted  an  act  of  war.  In  so  doing  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  make  some  sacrifices  of  American  interests. 
Whether  another  man  of  different  temperament  and  dif- 
ferent mental  equipment  could  have  accomplished  the 
game  result  with  fewer  sacrifices  is  an  open  question. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  the  public  opinion  of 
the  Unit-ed  States  was  emphatic  in  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident's determination  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war 
even  at  some  sacrifice.  Has  this  sentiment  persisted? 
There  are  indications  that  it  has  changed  and  is  chang- 
ing. Mr.  Root  believes  that  it  ought  to  make  a  complete 
about  face.  Only  the  result  of  the  campaign  will  show 
Jiow  complete  the  change  is  to  be. 


THE  NICARAGUA  TREATY 

THE  Senate  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua  by  the  handsome 
majority  of  55  to  18.  The  House  of  Representatives,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  should  pass  without  undue  delay  or 
debate  the  three  million  dollar  appropriation  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  is  to  be  expended  "for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  welfare  of  Nicaragua"  in  such  ways  as  our 
Government  may  approve.  It  is  questionable  if  the  House 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  make  any  appro- 


priation necessary  for  carrying  out  a  treaty,  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  unwise  to  impede  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill  in  these  critical  times. 

The  Nicaragua  treaty  is  merely  one  more  of  the  many 
efforts  we  have  made  in  the  last  sixty-five  years  to  rec- 
tify that  most  unfortunate  blunder  of  American  diplo- 
macy, the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  If  the  new  treaty  is 
ratified  we  will  be  nearly,  tho  not  quite,  as  well  off  as 
we  were  in  1849,  when  both  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
consented  to  cede  to  us  the  canal  route  and  its  terminal, 
Fonseca  Bay.  But  before  these  treaties  were  ratified  a 
British  fleet  sailed  into  Fonseca  Bay  and  took  possession 
of  what  we  claimed  as  our  property. 

Since  the  British  then  held  both  sides  of  the  isthmus 
of  Nicaragua  we  were  powerless  to  do  anything  without 
their  consent,  so  we  promised,  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  to  give  them  equal  rights  over  any  canal  or  rail- 
road that  we  should  construct  at  any  time  in  the  future 
across  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Tehauntepec  or  anywhere 
else.  It  is  this  promise,  carried  over  in  an  attenuated 
form  into  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  that  is  bothering 
us  yet  whenever  we  want  to  settle  canal  tolls  or  arrange 
our  difficulty  with  Colombia. 

Another  and  even  more  serious  embarrassment  has 
resulted  from  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  According  to 
its  provisions  the  United  States  was  never  to  occupy, 
fortify,  colonize  or  assume  any  dominion  over  any  part 
of  Central  America,  and  at  the  same  time  the  United 
States  was  required  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  British  hold- 
ings and  claims  in  Central  America.  Now,  Great  Britain 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1786,  renounced  all 
■claims  to  sovereignty  in  Central  America,  and,  as  our 
Government  repeatedly  pointed  out,  her  continued  occu- 
pation of  the  Caribbean  coast  was  in  direct  violation  of 
this  treaty.  Nevertheless,  Great  Britain  ignored  our  pro- 
tests and  holds  Honduras  to  this  day. 

Personally,  we  Americans  have  no  objection  to  the 
British  holding  Honduras.  To  be  sure,  she  has  no  title 
to  it,  but  then  most  land  tenures  are  equally  illegal  when 
you  go  back  far  enough.  The  original  title  deeds  to  Man- 
hattan Island  are,  we  fear,  not  on  file  at  the  City  Hall. 
The  natives  of  Honduras  are  doubtless  better  off  under 
British  administration  than  if  they  were  nominally  free 
and  independent.  Our  last  attempt  to  dispossess  the  Brit- 
ish was  when  we  bombarded  Greytown  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  canal.  Our  feeling  toward 
Great  Britain  has  become,  on  account  of  our  sympathy 
with  her  side  in  the  war,  more  friendly  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  the  Revolution,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  we  should  now  or  in  the  future  revive  our 
old  contention  against  the  British  occupation  of  Hon- 
duras. We  are  never  likely  to  submit  to  The  Hague  Court 
or  to  "the  dread  arbitrament  of  war"  the  unsolved  ques- 
tion on  which  the  British  claim  in  its  origin  depended: 
whether  it  was  a  crown  or  a  cocked  hat  which  Charles  II 
gave  to  Oldman,  chief  of  the  Mosquito  Indians. 

But  the  question  of  the  British  claim  to  Honduras  and 
our  acquiescence  in  it  has  a  present  interest  in  that  it  is 
claimed  by  some  to  invalidate  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
When  we  talk  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  our  Latin- 
American  friends  they  are  apt  to  reply:  "The  Monroe 
Doctrine  no  longer  exists.  It  was  abrogated  in  1850  by 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  when  Great  Britain  was  per- 
mitted to  extend  her  colonial  possessions  in  Central 
America." 

It  is  not  easy  to  meet  this  Latin-American  argument. 
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especially  since  the  British  Government  seemed  to  take 
the  same  view  of  it,  for  four  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  treaty  Lord  Clarendon,  the  British  Foreign  Min- 
ister, declared  that  Great  Britain  did  not  recognize  the 
Morvroe  Doctrine  as  international  law.  Doubtless  it  is 
just  as  well  to  let  it  go  at  that  and  regard  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  merely  our  own  national  policy,  which  we 
have  pursued  with  tolerable  persistency  for  many  years 
and  seem  likely  to  continue  indefinitely. 

If  we  so  regard  it  we  need  not  care  whether  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  was  a  violation  of  it  or  not.  But  at 
any  rate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  got  us  into  a  terri- 
ble tangle  from  which  the  new  Nicaragua  treaty  will  help 
to  extricate  us. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  BRANDEIS 

THE  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  has  been  hearing 
testimony  all  the  week  for  and  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  If  Mr.  Brandeis,  for  any  reason,  is 
unfitted  to  occupy  the  exalted  office  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  him,  now  is  the  time  to  know  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  charges  against  him  are  without 
real  foundation,  as  we  firmly  believe,  then  his  name  will 
be  cleared  once  and  for  all.  Reports  from  Washington 
now  indicate  that  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  is  crum- 
bling. This  gives  us  no  surprize,  for  the  adverse  testi- 
mony so  far  given  is  based  more  on  hearsay  than  on 
direct  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant 
personal  testimony  to  his  integrity  as  well  as  to  his 
judicial  temperament.  We  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
confirm  the  nomination  without  delay. 


in   I  

A  MISTAKE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

IT  was  such  a  little  mistake.  A  critical  teacher  might 
mark  it  "five  off"  on  a  chemistry  quiz.  But  a  little 
mistake  made  by  big  people  may  be  a  big  blunder.  It  all 
happened  because  the  British  Government  is  composed 
of  able  lawyers,  metaphysicians,  authors,  military  men 
and  gentlemen  of  leisure,  but  not  a  scientist  among  them. 
Oxford  seven,  Cambridge  six,  scattering  seven,  so  the 
cabinet  stands — quite  the  usual  and  proper  thing,  ac- 
cording to  British  traditions,  except  that  the  unsettled 
state  of  politics  necessitated  the  admission  to  this  inner 
circle  of  an  unusual  number  of  men  from  scrub  colleges 
or  from  no  college  at  all,  like  Kitchener  and  Lloyd- 
George. 

Upon  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  none  of  whose 
hands  had  ever  been  soiled  with  soot  or  stained  with 
nitric  acid,  was  unexpectedly  thrust  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  making  war  upon  a  people  quite  exceptionally  profi- 
cient in  chem.istry.  They  undertook  to  cut  off  from  the  en- 
emy all  materials  necessary  for  munition  and  nutrition. 

Now,  the  smokeless  powder  and  high  explosives  which 
have  revolutionized  warfare  are  mostly  made  from  cot- 
ton and  glycerine  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  On  account 
of  the  demand  for  munitions  the  price  of  glycerine 
jumped  from  fifteen  to  fifty-five  cents  a  pound.  Since  cot- 
ton was  chiefly  used  in  England  for»the  manufacture  of 
cloth  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  British 
Ministers  that  the  wicked  Germans  were  using  it  exten- 
sively for  nefarious  purposes.  The  chemists  of  England, 
not  being  represented  in  the  Government,  had  to  organ- 
ize mass  meetings  and  write  letters  to  the  papers  to  per- 


suade the  Government  to  put  an  embargo  on  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  into  Germany. 

Glycerine  was,  of  course,  put  on  the  contraband  list. 
So  were  all  fats  and  oils  used  for  food.  But  what  reason 
could  there  be  for  shutting  out  soap  fats?  If  "the  Huns" 
wanted  to  adopt  the  Englishman's  "bawth"  would  it  not 
be  wrong  to  hinder  them?  But  when  the  trade  reports 
of  the  first  year  of  war  came  in  it  appeared  that  the 
Germans  had  taken  to  the  use  of  soap  to  an  astonishing 
extent.  Fish  oils,  copra,  rancid  fats,  all  sorts  of  stuff 
good  for  nothing  but  soap  and  axle  grease  were  being 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia. The  Cabinet  then  looked  into  the  matter  and  dis- 
covered  to  their  surprize  that  glycerine  is  a  by-product 
of  soap  making. 

So  finally  His  Majesty's  Ministers  perceived  that  the 
Germans  had  been  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  their* 
ignorance  of  chemistry  and  the  Attorney  General,  Sir 
John  Simon,  gravely  stated  to  the  Commons  that,  since 
it  had  "recently  been  discovered"  that  glycerine  could 
be  obtained  from  fat,  the  importation  by  Germany  even 
of  inedible  fats  would  be  henceforth  prevented.  If  a 
speaker  in  Parliament  uses  a  false  quantity  in  a  Latin 
quotation  he  gets  a  general  ha-ha,  but  nobody  cracked 
a  smile  when  the  Attorney  General  announced  as  "a  re- 
cent discovery"  an  experiment  which  was  first  performed 
by  Scheele  in  1779  and  included  in  the  list  of  exercizes 
for  pupils  in  elementary  science.  Of  course,  cabinet  min- 
isters cannot  be  expected  to  know  everything,  but  the 
lack  of  somebody  about  the  shop  who  knew  that  handy 
bit  of  information  must  have  cost  the  Allies  many  thoU' 
sand  lives. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  similar  humiliating  blunders 
during  the  war  the  leading  scientific  men  of  England  have 
organized  a  committee  to  effect  a  revolution  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country  by  overthrowing  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  classics  and  admitting  science  to  an  equal 
footing.  They  point  out  that  Sandhurst,  the  British 
West  Point,  "is  probably  the  only  military  institution  in 
Europe  where  science  is  not  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum." In  the  navy  some  knowledge  of  science  is  expected, 
but  not  in  the  army.  Now,  the  British  navy  has  driven 
its  foes  from  the  sea,  but  the  British  army  has  nowhere 
achieved  a  signal  success  in  eighteen  months  of  war. 

But  even  with  these  terrible  lessons  in  view  the  re- 
formers do  not  seem  likely  to  succeed.  To  overthrow  the 
classics  is  as  difficult  as  to  overthrow  the  monarchy.  In 
fact,  they  are  regarded  as  much  the  same  thing.  The 
leading  speaker  before  a  session  of  the  British  classical 
association  held  since  the  war  began  brought  forward 
as  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  the  present  system 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  proves  the  impracticability 
of  republics,  and  so  strengthens  the  monarchy.  The  same 
view  is  held  in  Russia,  where  science  is  excluded  or  min- 
imized in  the  schools  because  of  its  supposed  democratic 
tendencies. 

But  the  classicists  have  another  argument;  namely, 
that  science  is  a  dangerous  thing,  for  see  what  it  has 
made  of  the  Germans!  As  one  of  them  puts  it  in  the 
London  Times:  "A  lover  of  'the  humanities'  might,  per- 
haps, urge  that  'science'  when  put  to  service  of  the  devil 
— Milton's  Satan  has  a  Teutonic  delight  in  explosives — 
is  today  working  more  human  misery  than  was  ever 
wrought  by  pedants  and  the  Latin  grammar."  Evidently 
the  British  scientists  made  a  mistake  in  tact  when  they 
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held  up  Germany  as  a  model  for  their  educational  re- 
form. In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  England  refused 
to  adopt  the  reformed  calendar  of  Gregory  XIII,  it  was 
wittily  said  that  the  English  would  rather  disagree  with 
the  solar  system  than  agree  with  the  Pope.  So  now  it 
appears  that  they  are  inclined  to  take  pride  in  their  neg- 
lect of  what  has  been  called  "a  German  science."  But 
somebody  should  remind  the  classicists  of  Fas  est  et  ab 
hoste  doceri. 


MAKING  ALIENS  INTO  CITIZENS 

WE  have  a  way  of  doing  things  in  America  "when 
we  think  of  them,"  and  our  thinking  is  spas- 
modic. The  method  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  cannot 
be  described  as  businesslike.  It  offers  a  sharp  contrast, 
for  example,  to  those  well-considered,  planned-ahead  pro- 
grams and  day-by-day  ploddings  according  to  schedule, 
which  we  are  beginning  to  associate  with  the  word  "effi- 
ciency." 

Naturally  enough,  our  habit  of  thinking  about  things 
when  something  excites  us,  and  then  working  at  them 
furiously  until  we  get  interested  in  something  else,  has 
been  made  worse  and  more  absurd  by  the  onset  of  new 
dangers,  interests  and  responsibilities  let  loose  by  the 
upheaval  in  Europe.  We  ought  to  have  been  busy  with  a 
rational  scheme  of  preparedness  twenty  years  ago.  It 
ought  to  have  been  well  advanced  toward  realization  ten 
years  ago.  It  should  have  included  educational,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  preparedness,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
preparedness  in  social  efficiency,  as  well  as  prepared- 
ness of  the  military  and  naval  sort.  Now,  we  are  jump- 
ing into  the  business  much  as  a  lot  of  respectable  vil- 
lagers in  pajamas  jump  into  amateur  fire-fighting  when 
a  midnight  conflagration  breaks  out.  That  we  shall  do  the 
thing  in  the  wrong  way,  in  the  most  wasteful  way,  and 
get  a  minimum  result,  is  a  safe  bet,  with  odds  90  to  10. 
In  like  manner,  there  is  everj'^  indication  that  we  shall 
deal  emotionally,  thoughtlessly  and  more  or  less  ridicu- 
lously with  the  practical  problem  of  converting  our  mil- 
lions of  unnaturalized  aliens  into  Americanized  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

A  generation  has  gone  by  since  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  importance  of  assimilation  in  its  relation 
to  naturalization,  and  of  naturalization  in  its  relation 
to  political  solidarity,  by  such  events  as  the  Sand  Lots 
disturbances  in  San  Francisco,  the  ill  feeling  over  the 
attempted  substitution  of  German  for  English  in  Wis- 
consin public  schools,  and  the  killing  of  unnaturalized 
Italians  in  New  Orleans,  which  made  us  beholden  to 
Italy.  But  nothing  deserving  to  be  called  thought-out 
and  systematic  effort  has  been  attempted.  We  have  drift- 
ed along  in  our  happy-go-lucky  fashion,  until  now,  with 
the  zeal  of  camp-meeting  converts,  we  throw  ourselves 
into  a  feverish  campaign  of  Americanization. 

Of  course  we  shall  commit  all  the  excesses  of  virtue 
unrestrained  by  common  sense.  We  shall  forget  that  as- 
similation is  not  a  machine-made  product.  Assimilation 
takes  time,  and  it  cannot  be  hurried.  And  we  shall  not 
only  be  foolish,  we  shall  be  unjust. 

Pressure  of  various  kinds  should  be  applied  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  to  the  alien.  He  should  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  American  citizenship  and  certain  real 
disabilities  and  hardships.  He  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  our  hospitality  is  hospitality,  and  not  lar- 
gesse. He  should  be  assisted  to  discover  quickly  that 


aliens  in  America  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
our  language  must  inevitably  suffer  in  mind  and  estate. 
He  should  be  told  that  his  chances  of  economic  better- 
ment will  greatly  improve  if  in  good  faith  he  takes  steps 
to  become  a  citizen.  Employers  may  properly  give  pref- 
erence and  precedence  to  citizens;  it  is  sound  policy 
from"  every  point  of  view — apolitical  and  economic. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  different  thing  from  "drawing 
the  line"  at  the  alien.  Drawing  the  line  and  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  are  confounded  only  by  men  who  do 
not  make  a  practice  of  thinking  their  problems  thru. 
Drawing  the  line  is  a  hasty  action,  it  is  ill  considered, 
it  cannot  be  lived  up  to,  and  when  its  impossibility  be- 
comes manifest  it  is  abandoned  and  everything  goes 
back  to  the  old  laissez-faire  indifference.. Bringing  pres- 
sure to  bear  is  a  businesslike,  day-by-day  proceeding.  It 
demands  knowledge,  patience,  adjustment,  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  Nothing  short  of  persistent,  patiently 
applied  pressure  will  convert  our  alien  population  into 
American  citizens  that  are  Americanized  in  heart  and 
mind,  and  not  in  name  only. 

We  are  thoroly  in  sympathy  with  the  demand  for 
Americanization.  As  a  people  we  are  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  incongruous  elements,  and  it  will  be  generations 
before  we  shall  become  a  consistent  blend  of  the  good 
qualities  that  exist  potentially  in  our  alien  nationalities. 
We  firmly  believe  that  well-considered,  broadly  planned, 
persistent  effort  should  be  made  by  patriotic  Americans 
in  every  part  of  the  country  to  further  the  work  of 
assimilation  and  blending.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  an  effi- 
cient nation,  a  nation  with  a  mind  of  its  own,  formu- 
lating and  maintaining  great  policies  and  respected  by 
the  world,  unless  we  become  more  homogeneous  and 
united  than  we  now  are.  But  let  us  have  done  with 
spasms  and  fads.  Let  us  look  at  our  task  like  grown  up, 
reasoning  men,  and  handle  it  in  a  businesslike  way. 


MUSIC  OR  MOVIES  ? 

IT  was  bound  to  happen.  You  cannot  mix  movies  and 
opera  with  impunity.  It's  like  expecting  Bryan  and 
Boadicea  to  live  happily  together.  In  the  movies  you  act 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  accompaniment  of  music.  In 
the  opera  you  act  as  little  as  possible,  also  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  music. 

Mrs.  Lou-Tellegen,  otherwise  Geraldine  Farrar,  has 
been  doing  Carmen  for  the  movies.  Last  week  she  did 
Carmen  at  the  Metropolitan  for  the  first  time  after  her 
sojourn  with  strange  gods,  and  her  performance  set  the 
critics'  tongues  to  wagging  furiously.  She  not  only  in- 
troduced "a  lively  wrestling  bout  in  which  she  threw  her 
opponent  easily  and  had  all  but  succeeded  in  plucking 
out  handfuls  of  her  hair  when  the  rude  soldiers  inter- 
vened," but,  according  to  gossip,  slapped  Caruso's  face 
and  clung  to  him  so  violently  that  he  was  obliged  to  pin- 
ion her  in  order  to  be  able  to  sing,  and  half  threw  her 
to  the  floor  when  he  had  finished.  Then,  in  the  wings,  he 
inquired,  with  all  the  hauteur  of  which  a  million-dollar 
throat  (or  is  it  a  billion?)  is  capable:  "Do  you  think 
this  is  an  opera  house,  or  a  cinema?" 

There  is  the  question  flung  in  the  face  of  operatic  art. 
Shall  opera  be  cinematized?  For  ourselves,  we  say  Amen. 
If  every  impresario  sent  his  singers  to  school  to  the 
movies  there  might  be  a  spice  of  ginger  in  the  wooden 
lovers  and  mollycoddle  fighting  men  that  cumber  the 
boards  today. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

Fchruary  14 — Turks  defeat  British  on 
Euphrates.  British  cruiser  "Are- 
thusa"  wrecked  by  mine  off  east 
coast. 

February  1.5  —  Russians  capture 
Erzerum,  Armenia.  French  move  up 
Vardar  to  Bulgarian  frontier. 

February  16 — Germans  gain  British 
trendies  near  Ypres.  Sweden  asks 
United  States  to  join  iu  protest 
against  British  interference  with 
neutral  commerce. 

February  17 — British  defeated  on 
Tigris  opposite  Kut-el-Amara.  Aus- 
trians  occupy  Kavaya,  south  of  Du- 
razzo. 

February  18 — Russians  take  Mush  in 
Armenia.  French  attacking  near 
Tahure,  Champagne. 

February  19 — Germans  continue  at- 
tacks on  Dvinsk  and  Riga. 

February  20 — German  seaplanes  bom- 
bard east  coast  of  England.  Rus- 
sians attack  Trebizond. 


_,      „  The    most    signal    vic- 

The  Caucasian      .  e  ^v.    -o       •      »  •_ 

P  tory  of  the  Russians  in 

P    ^  Asia  since  the  war  be- 

gan is  the  capture  of  the  Turkish 
stronghold  of  Erzerum.  There  are  two 
remarkable  things  about  it;  first,  that 
Erzerum  was  not  taken  a  year  ago, 
and,  second,  that  it  should  have  been 
taken  now.  When  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  began  in  November, 
1914,  it  was  generally  expected  that 
Erzerum  would  soon  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders;  in  fact  there  were 
rumors  that  they  had  captured  it.  It 
lies  only  fifty  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  the  Russian  Transcaucasian  prov- 
ince and  the  Russians  had  years  before 
prepared  for  an  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion by  running  a  military  railroad 
from  the  fortress  of  Kars  to  Sarika- 
mish,  on  the  frontier  directly  opposite 
Erzerum. 

The  Turks  tried  to  forestall  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  by  taking  the  initiative 
and  seizing  the  railroad.  But  they  were 
severely  defeated  at  Sarikamish  and 
thrown  back  into  their  own  country. 
The  Russians  pursued  the  fleeing 
troops  to  the  chain  of  forts  in  front  of 
Erzerum,  but  there  they  stopped  and 
made  no  serious  efi^ort  to  break  the  bar- 
rier, altho  it  was  then  feebly  fortified 
and  ill-prepared  for  defense.  A  vigor- 
ous attack  would  probably  have  carried 
it,  but  at  that  time  the  Russians  needed 
all  their  men  and  more  munitions  to 
check  the  German  invasion  of  Poland. 
It  was  supposed  in  1914  that  the  war 
would  be  decided  in  Europe  and  neither 
side  took  much  interest  in  Asia. 

Now  it  is  felt  to  be  different.  On  all 
the  European  fronts,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Galicia,  Greece  and  Russia,  the 
armies  of  both  sides  occupy  entrenched 
positions  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
break  thru.  Albania  is  the  only  Euro- 
pean field  where  the  war  has  not  settled 
down  into  a  state  of  siege.  So  attention 
is    being    directed    toward    Asia    and 


Africa,  where  large  territorial  gains  are 
still  attainable.  In  Africa  the  French 
and  British  have  completed  the  occupa- 
tion of  German  Kamerun,  and  the  Brit- 
ish have  undertaken  the  conquest  of 
German  East  Africa.  In  Asia  joint 
operations  against  the  Turks  are  being 
conducted  from  three  points;  the  Brit- 
ish northward  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Russians  southward  from  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Caucasus. 

Last  fall,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  was  removed  from  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  Russian  armies 
and  sent  to  the  Caucasus,  it  was  com- 
monly supposed  that  this  meant  banish- 
ment in  disgrace  because  of  his  failure 
to  save  Poland.  But  now  it  seems  rather 
that  he  was  being  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  retrieve  his  reputation  by  con- 
ducting the  most  important  campaign 
of  the  winter.  At  any  rate  that  is  what 
he  has  done,  for  his  swift  advance  and 
speedy  capture  of  Erzerum  is  a  bril- 
liant feat  of  arms,  comparable  to  his 
Galician  campaign  of  a  year  ago  when 
he  captured  Przemysl  and  stormed  the 
crest  of  the  Carpathians.  In  fact  the 
Russians  seem  to  fight  best  in  cold 
weather.  Erzerum  was  captured  when 
the  mercury  was  thirty  degrees  below 
zero  and  the  mountain  passes  filled  with 
snow. 

„,      p  The  news  of  the  fall  of 

r  „     ^  Erzerum  was  as  much  of 

of   Erzerum  .       .      .i,  +1 

a  surprize  to  the  outside 

world  as  the  fall  of  Namur  and  Ant- 
werp at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It 
was,  of  course,  anticipated  that  the 
place  would  eventually  succumb  to  the 
Russian  attack.  The  old  adage,  "a  city 
besieged  is  a  city  taken,"  was  never 
so  true  as  today.  These  antiquated  forts 
could  not  be  expected  to  withstand  the 
heavy  artillery  which  the  Russians  suc- 


ceeded in  bringing  thru  the  mountains. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  Turks  had 
had  a  year  in  which  to  prepare  for  the 
Russian  attack  with  the  assistance  of 
German  engineers  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
contemporary  strategists,  Field  Mar- 
shal von  der  Goltz.  The  chain  of  forts 
which  had  been  erected  before  the  war 
for  the  protection  of  Erzerum  against 
the  Russians  extended  from  fifteen 
miles  north  to  five  miles  south  of  the 
city.  They  were  garrisoned,  it  is  said, 
by  four  army  corps  of  Turkish  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  100,000  men. 
Provisions  and  munitions  for  a  long 
siege  had  been  laid  in.  According  to  the 
Petrograd  report,  which  is  the  sole 
source  of  information,  there  were  467 
guns  in  the  outer  forts,  374  in  the  cen- 
tral forts  and  200  field  guns.  Most  of 
these  arms  and  supplies  were  taken  in- 
tact by  the  Russians,  for  the  Turks  ap- 
pear to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  hold- 
ing Erzerum  as  soon  as  the  outer  forts 
fell,  and  to  have  confined  their  efforts 
to  getting  the  troops  safely  away.  This 
they  seem  to  have  accomplished,  for  the 
early  report  that  the  Russians  captured 
100,000  or  40,000  Turks  in  Erzerum 
was  later  discredited.  Such  prisoners  as 
the  Russians  took  were  either  the  small 
garrison  left  in  the  inner  forts  as  a 
rearguard  or  the  regiments  they  over- 
took in  following  up  the  retreat. 

The  Russian  attack  was  carried  out 
by  three  columns  directed  at  the  north- 
ern, central  and  southern  forts  of  the 
chain.  On  January  29,  after  a  brief 
bombardment,  the  most  distant  of  the 
Erzerum  forts,  Kara  Gobek,  eighteen 
miles  northeast  of  the  city,  was  carried 
by  assault.  On  the  following  night  Fort 
Tafta,  twelve  miles  out  in  this  direc- 
tion, was  stormed.  The  forts  on  the 
Palandoken    mountains,    southeast    of 
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THE   CAPTURE   OF   ERZERUM 

The    Russian    Army    of   the    Caucasus    has    taken    Erzerum,    the    chief    Turkish   stronghold    on    the 

eastern   front.   Being  relieved   from  danger  in   this  quarter  the   Russians   may  move  on   southward 

from   Lake   Van    and   rescue   the   British,   who   are   besieged   at   Kut-el-Amara 
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the  city,  were  enveloped  and  taken  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  frontal  attacks 
were  equally  successful.  The  Turkish 
commandant,  Ekved  Pevzi  Pasha,  then 
began  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  which 
was  accomplished  before  the  inner 
chain  of  forts  were  taken. 

^,       „,^  .     ,        The  situation  has 

The    Effect    of    the     ^^^^        decidedly 

Russian  Victory        ^j^^^.^^      ^^     ^^^ 

capture  of  Erzerum,  because  this  was 
the  only  stronghold  in  eastern  Turkey. 
Doubtless  the  retreating  Turks  can 
make  a  stand  in  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Russians  should  attempt  to  pursue 
them  further  in  this  direction  when 
there  are  more  promising  fields  to  the 
north  and  south.  Only  a  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  Erzerum  is  the  ancient 
city  of  Trebizond,  where  Xenophon's 
Greeks  first  saw  the  sea.  This  has  sev- 
eral times  been  bombarded  by  the  Rus- 
sian warships  and  now  a  landing  has 
been  made  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
east.  With  this  port  once  in  their  posses- 
sion the  Russians  will  have  as  secure 
a  hold  on  the  southern  littoral  of  the 
Black  Sea  as  they  have  on  the  north- 
ern and  eastern.  There  seems  little 
chance  of  the  Turks  retaking  Erzerum, 
for  it  is  over  six  hundred  miles  from 
Constantinople  and  there  are  no  rail- 
roads leading  toward  it,  while  the  Rus- 
sians have  the  railroad  from  Kars  com- 
ing within  eighty  miles  on  the  north- 
east and  are  likely  soon  to  have  the 
port  of  Trebizond  on  the  northwest. 

Twice  before,  in  1828  and  1878,  the 
Russians  took  Erzerum  from  the  Turks 
and  both  times  they  were  forced  by 
Great  Britain  to  restore  it.  This  time, 
being  allied  with  Great  Britain,  Russia 
will  doubtless  hold  it  unless  the  Allies 
are  defeated.  The  extension  of  Russian 
sovereignty  over  this  territory  would 
mean  the  suppression  of  the  American 
schools,  hospitals  and  churches  unless 
Russia  could  be  compelled  to  change 
her  historic  policy  for  one  of  toleration. 
All  thru  this  part  of  Armenia  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  doctors  and  teachers 
have  been  active  for  many  years.  In 
Erzerum  there  is  a  school  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls.    The  American  Board 


had  five  stationed  there,  the  Reverend 
Ro!.)ert  £.  Stapleton  and  his  wife.  Dr. 
E.  P.  Case,  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Sher- 
man. 

The  Turks  have  been  engaged  in 
cle^aring  the  Armenians  out  of  the  re- 
gion into  which  the  Russians  are  now 
advancing  because  the  Armenians  . 
favored  the  Russians.  In  the  course  of 
these  repulsions  and  deportations  hun- 
dreds qf  thousands  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians have  been  murdered  or  perished 
by  the  way.  Our  Government  has  ad- 
drest  a  note  of  protest  to  the  Ottoman 
Government,  said  to  be  in  substance  as 
ruliows: 

The  American  people  have  been  deeply 
stirred  by  the  fate  of  the  Christians  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  in  Armenia.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  having  re- 
ceived precise  official  information  of  the 
occurrences,  no  longer  can  doubt  that  au- 
thorities of  the  Turkish  Government  are 
responsible  for  hitherto  unparalleled  atroci- 
ties, which  have  shocked  the  civilized  world. 

The  United  States  is  prompted  to  express 
to  the  Turkish  Government  the  confidence 
that  the  authors  of  the  atrocities  will  be 
punished. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States,  actuated 
by  a  wholly  disinterested  desire  to  uphold 
tiic  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  pro- 
tests against  the  toleration  of  such  oc- 
currences and  gives  warning  that  in  the 
event  of  a  repetition  thereof  the  American 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  take  ac- 
tion of  a  more  drastic  character. 

The      Russian 
The  Russian  Movement    ^^^^       ^j^j^.^^ 

Southward  p^^^^^     ^^^^^ 

of  Erzerum  is  reported  to  have  reached 
the  city  of  Mush,  fifty  miles  west  of 
Lake  Van.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
Russians  intended  to  push  on  in  this 
direction  until  they  cut  the  line  of  Turk- 
ish communications  with  Bagdad  and 
Persia.  The  German  Bagdad  railroad 
has  probably  been  completed  to  a  point 
about  half  way  between  Aleppo  and 
Mosul.  At  Mosul  troops  and  supplies 
are  presumably  transhipped  to  river 
steamers  to  be  sent  down  the  Tigris  to 
Bagdad  or  to  Samara,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Bagdad  by  rail. 

But  the  Russians  south  of  Lake  Van 
are  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Mosul 
and  may  be  able  soon  to  reach  the 
Tigris  and  perhaps  to  attack  Bagdad 
from   the   north   while   the    British   at- 


tack from  the  south.  At  present  the 
British  expedition  under  General 
Townshend  which  attempted  to  reach 
Bagdad  is  invested  by  a  Turkish  force 
at  Kut-el-Amara,  a  hundred  miles  down 
the  river,  while  the  relief  expedition 
under  General  Aylmer  is  held  up  at 
Sheikh  Said,  about  thirty-five  miles. 
below. 

More  alarming  still  is  the  report  that 
the  third  British  expedition  under  Gen- 
eral Brooking,  which  had  gone  up  the 
Euphrates  River  as  far  as  Nasirjeh, 
is  also  in  trouble.  It  appears  that  the 
attempt  which  was  made  to  reach  Kut 
by  moving  north  from  this  point  was 
frustrated  by  the  Turks  and  that  they 
have  recaptured  Nasirjeh.  If  the  Turks 
should  be  strong  enough  to  follow  up 
their  success  and  attack  the  British 
base  at  Kurna,  where  the  two  rivers 
join,  it  might  involve  the  loss  of  all  the 
British  expeditions. 

It  seems,  then,  that  if  the  British 
are  to  be  rescued  from  their  dangerous 
predicament  on  the  Tigris,  the  Rus- 
sians must  come  to  their  rescue.  This 
they  are  evidently  doing  with  astonish- 
ing celerity  considering  the  character 
of  the  country  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  remnants  of  the  Turkish 
army  are  retreating  rapidly  toward 
the  Tigris,  but  several  detachments 
have  been  overtaken  and  captured  by 
the  Cossacks.  From  Lake  Van  and 
Lake  Urmia  they  are  covering  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  south  and  west. 


The  Swedish 
Protest 


The      Swedish      Govern- 
ment   has    been    urging 


our  Government  t  o 
unite  with  it  and  other  neutral  nations 
in  opposing  British  interference  with 
neutral  mails  and  commerce.  The  latest 
Swedish  note  calls  our  attention  to  in- 
creasing violation  by  Great  Britain  of 
the  rules  of  international  law  which 
concern  the  protection  of  neutral  com- 
merce and  navigation  and  says: 

Of  late  the  British  authorities  have  vio- 
lated the  mail  traflBc.  Parcel  post  from 
one  neutral  country  to  another  is  being 
unloaded  in  British  ports  and  the  contents 
are  being  seized.  While  parcel  post  is  not 
protected  thru  The  Hague  Postal  Conven- 
tion, it  nevertheless  seems  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  British  procedure,  in 
the  form  and  extensiveness  practised,  would 


(c)  Unaerwut^a  a:  U  naerwood 

CAMEL   CAVALRY 
A    British  mounted   regiment   leaving   Cairo   for  desert  service  in    defense   of  the   Suez  Canal,   where  the  Germans   are  still  awaited 
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be  invalid  even  with  regard  to  ordinary  ex- 
press goods,  and  that  this  seems  particu- 
larly evident  when  the  seizure  of  parcel 
post  is  directed  against  a  means  of  convey- 
ance under  guarantee  of  sovereign  powers. 
Besides,  great  personal  inconvenience  is 
connected  with  seizure  of  this  kind. 

However,  England's  i)resent  practise  of 
censoring  also  first-class  mail,  sent  by  neu- 
tral vessels  from  oue  neutral  country  to 
another,  is  an  even  greater  violation  of 
the  rights  accorded  neutral  powers  by  the 
rules  of  international  law.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  particularly  point  out  how  con- 
trary this  practise  is  to  the  stipulations  in 
the  above-mentioned  Hague  Convention, 
which  stipulations  or  rules  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  in  existence  even  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  this  convention. 

As  a  measure  of  reprisal  for  inter- 
ference with  the  Swedish  mails  the 
Swedish  Government  is  holding  up  the 
British  mail  passing  thru  Sweden.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  in  Gothenburg  58,000 
parcels  bound  for  England  which  have 
been  detained  on  this  account.  Since 
Sweden  is  the  chief  channel  of  com- 
munication between  England  and  Rus- 
sia, she  is  in  a  position  to  cause  the 
Allies  serious  inconvenience  if  driven 
to  take  a  hostile  attitude. 

The  Swedish  Government  seems  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  distinction 
which  Germany  is  seeking  to  establish 
between  armed  and  unarmed  merchant- 
men, for  it  has  formally  warned  all 
Swedish  subjects  against  traveling  on 
armed  merchant  vessels  after  February 
29.  The  German  Government  an- 
nounced that  after  this  date  armed 
merchant  vessels  would  be  torpedoed 
without  warning. 

Secretary  Lansing  has  declined  to 
join  with  Sweden  or  other  neutral 
powers  in  any  joint  action  such  as  has 
been  proposed.  He  has  stated  it  as  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Government 
that  merchant  vessels  should  not  be 
armed,  but  this  does  not  imply  assent 
to  the  German  proposal  to  sink  armed 
merchantmen  at  sight.  Where  Italian 
and  British  merchantmen  have  been 
permitted  to  leave  our  ports  armed  it 
has  been  on  the  assurance  that  their 
guns  would  be  used  solely  for  defen- 
sive purposes. 


^  A .      1      The  old  Flemish  town 

T  Y   r"s^         ^^  "^P""^"'  ^^^"^  '"^'''^ 
P  some    of    the    fiercest 

fighting  of  last  year  occurred,  is  again 
the  chief  theater  of  action.  The  Ger- 
mans attacked  the  British  lines  south- 
east of  Ypres  along  a  front  of  nearly 
two  miles  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  some  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred yards  of  first  line  trenches.  This 
gain  was  made  by  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment and  the  explosion  of  five  mines 
from  tunnels  which  had  been  run  be- 
neath the  British  trenches.  The  efforts 
of  the  British  to  regain  the  position 
have  been  so  far  unavailing.  This 
ground  has  changed  so  many  times  that 
it  has  become  known  as  "the  interna- 
tional trench."  The  Canadian  troops  are 
standing  the  brunt  of  the  German  at- 
tack on  the  Ypres  front.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  Germans  are  running  many 
troop  trains  thru  Belgium  to  this  sector 
in  preparation  of  a  heavy  drive  against 
the  British  lines.  North  of  Ypres  on  the 
Yser  Canal  the  Germans  have  also  car- 
ried a  few  hundred  yards  of  British 
trenches. 

The  Entente  Powers  have  informed 
Belgium  that  they  will  not  cease  hos- 
tilities until  Belgium's  political  and 
economic  independence  is  reestablished 
and  that  Belgium  will  be  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

„  „       ,      A  long  step  toward  giv- 

For  a  Canal      •         ,?       tt   -^  j     ox  i. 
-.  .  ing    the    United     States 

^  ^  control  of  all  inter- 
oceanic  canal  routes  thru  Central 
America  was  taken  on  February  18, 
when  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  18, 
ratified  the  Bryan  treaty  with  Nicara- 
gua. The  treaty  gives  this  country  in 
perpetuity 

The  unencumbered  exclusive  rights 
necessary  and  convenient  to  the  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  an  in- 
teroceanie  canal  by  way  of  the  San  Juan 
liiver  and  the  Great  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
or  by  way  of  any  other  route  over  Nica- 
raguan  territory. 

together  with  a  ninety-nine  year  lease- 
hold, which  may  be  renewed,  of  Great 
Corn  Island  and  Little  Corn  Island,  in 


the  Caribbean  Sea  east  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  coast,  and  a  naval  base  on  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  to  be  selected  by  the 
United  States. 

The  compensation  to  Nicaragua  is 
$3,000,000,  to  be  spent  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  for 
Nicaragua's  debt  or  other  public  uses. 
This  Government  will  choose  the  banks 
where  the  money  is  to  be  deposited  and 
disbursements  are  to  be  made  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  appointee.  In  order  to  meet  the 
objectioas  of  Costa  Rica,  Salvador  and 
Honduras  to  various  provisions,  the 
ratification  resolution  contained  a  pro- 
viso expressly  declaring  that  nothing 
in  the  treaty  was  "intended  to  affect 
any  existing  right"  of  the  three  .states. 

The  statement  that  Germany  had 
outbid  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  get  control  of  this  route  was  used 
in  the  Senate  as  an  argument  for  rati- 
fication. Forty  Democrats  and  fifteen 
Republicans  were  counted  in  favor  of 
the  treaty.  Opposed  were  five  Demo- 
crats and  thirteen  Republicans.  General 
Chamorro,  Nicaraguan  Minister,  ex- 
pects his  government  to  ratify  the 
treaty  promptly. 

_,      -,.  When  this  is  done  the 

The  Nicaragua     negotiations  of  half  a 
^°i^^  century  will   be   com- 

pleted. In  1849  Nicaragua  gave  us 
the  exclusive  right  to  construct  a 
canal  thru  her  territory  and  ceded  us 
Tiger  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
but  Great  Britain  objected,  seized  the 
island,  and  forced  us  to  negotiate  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  which  provided 
that  neither  nation  should  control  the 
isthmian  canal.  The  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  in  1901  modified  this  restric- 
tion and  left  the  United  States  free  to 
build  a  canal  by  either  the  Nicaragua 
or  Panama  route.  A  private  American 
company  was  already  at  work  at  Nica- 
ragua, but  the  panic  of  1893  put  it  out 
of  business.  In  1900  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  reported  in  favor  of  this 
route,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  actually  passed  a  bill  author- 


hnavTwood  &  Underwood 

HAVING    THE    TIME    OF    THEIR    LIVES 

Tho    war   has    dealt    cruelly    with    Serbia,    it    does    brinir    the    most    excitinfr   sights    and    sounds    for 

the   edification   of   the   primitive   folk   to   whom   this   expressive   row   of   heads   belongs 
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Marcus  in  Ntit  \ui  I  1 1  iiti, 


U.    S.  .        I  M    SORRY   TO   DISTURB   YOUR   PETS,   BUT   I  M    GOING   TO    GET   A    PAIR    OF 
REAL    DOGS    FOR    THOSE    KENNELS" 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

THE    RISING    TIDE 


'ONE   ASPECT   OF   PREPAREDNESS   THAT   FINDS   WIDE  APPROVAL 


izing  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  by  the  Government  when  the 
Panama  Company  reduced  its  price, 
which  led  the  commission  and  Congress 
to  decide  on  the  present  route. 

Late  in  President  Taft's  administra- 
tion a  treaty  substantially  the  same  as 
the  one  just  ratified  was  negotiated.  It 
failed  of  ratification,  and  after  Secre- 
tary Bryan  had  added  provisions  for  a 
protectorate  it  was  still  less  liked  by 
the  Senate.  In  the  summer  of  1914  the 
present  treaty,  without  the  protectorate 
clause,  was  submitted,  but  the  Senate, 
after  an  investigation,  adjourned  with- 
out ratifying  it. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  es- 
timated the  cost  of  the  Nicaraguan 
canal  at  $180,000,000,  less  than  half 
what  the  Panama  Canal  has  cost,  and 
it  was  therefore  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  some  other  nation 
would  build  a  competing  canal  if  we 
did  not  secure  a  permanent  option.  The 
Atrato  River  route,  thru  Colombia,  is 
still  not  under  our  control.  The  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  offers  one  of  the  very  few 
good  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Nicaragua  has  been  financially  em- 
barrassed for  a  long  time,  and  the 
$3,000,000  will  materially  aid  her. 


The  Haytian  treaty  provid- 
ing for  a  virtual  protectorate, 
the  terms  of  which  were  re- 
ported in  detail  in  these  pages  last 
week,  was  to  be  considered  next.  Some 


Other 
Treaties 


of  its  provisions  are  already  in  force, 
by  agreement  with  Hayti,  and  the  Sen- 
ate was  expected  to  ratify  it. 

The  Colombian  question,  however, 
which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  Pan- 
American  concord  for  twelve  years, 
seems  as  far  from  adjustment  as  ever. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  reducing  the  in- 
demnity to  Colombia  from  $25,000,000 
to  $15,000,000  and  practically  nullify- 
ing the  American  apology  by  softening 
it  into  an  expression  of  mutual  regret, 
is  bitterly  resented  in  Colombia.  The 
Colombian  minister  at  Washington, 
Julio  Betancourt,  has  asked  for  leave  of 
absence,  which  may  be  made  a  perma- 
nent withdrawal  if  the  original  treaty 
fails  of  ratification,  and  Colombia  has 
notified  this  Government  that  she  will 
not  accept  the  revised  convention.  It 
is  said  that  Colombia  may  withdraw 
from  the  Pan-American  Union  and 
that  other  Latin-American  countries 
are  likely  to  support  her  protest. 

It  is  not  thought  that  the  treaty  even 
in  its  present  form  can  secure  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate. 

rTM-  TIT  1  r  Altho  the  House  Com- 
The  Work  of     ^^^^^^    ^^    ^.^^^^    ^^^ 

Longress  Harbors  was  committed 
to  a  program  of  merely  t:ontinuing 
work  on  existing  projects,  a  new  un- 
dertaking— an  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement of  New  York  Harbor — was 
included    in    the    Rivers    and    Harbors 


bill,  after  a  hot  fight,  before  it  was  re- 
ported on  February  16.  The  $200,000 
now  voted,  with  $500,000  to  come,  is 
to  be  used  to  clear  a  35-foot  channel 
in  the  East  River  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  the  Navy  Yard.  It  is  endorsed 
by  Secretary  Daniels  as  a  defense 
measure,  and  President  Wilson's  ap- 
proval carried  it  thru,  altho  the  Repub- 
lican minority  opposed  what  they  called 
the  President's  interference,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  in  the  committee's  work. 
The  bill  carries  a  total  appropriation 
of  $39,608,410,  of  which  $6,000,000  is 
for  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Democratic  House  caucus,  by  a 
vote  of  84  to  20,  ten  members  refusing 
to  be  bound,  has  committed  the  party 
to  a  repeal  of  the  free  sugar  provision 
of  the  Underwood  tariff  law.  This  will 
continue  in  force  the  present  tax  of 
about  one  cent  a  pound,  which  would 
have  ceased  automatically  oh  May  1. 
The  Democratic  explanation  of  this  re- 
versal of  a  party  policy  is  that  the  un- 
foreseen emergency  of  the  war  makes 
it  necessary  to  retain  the  $40,000,000 
of  revenue  from  this  source.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  therefore  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  the  Omnibus 
Revenue  Bill  which  was  nearly  com- 
pleted last  week.  The  bill  will  probably 
provide  for  a  lowering  of  the  exemp- 
tion and  raising  of  the  surtax  in  the 
income  tax  law,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  tariff  commission. 

Action    on    the    Susan    B.    Anthony 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution,  grant- 
ing nation-wide  woman  suffrage,  has 
been  postponed  nearly  a  year.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  voted  on 
February  15  to  defer  consideration  of 
the  measure  till  December  14,  191G. 
By  a  tie  vote  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment was  still  left  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  which  is  framing  the 
naval  part  of  the  defense  program, 
Rear  Admiral  Grant,  Chief  of  Sub- 
marines, U.  S.  N.,  urged  the  need  of  a 
fleet  of  183  submersibles,  three  divi- 
sions of  six  each  to  cruise  with  the  At- 
lantic fleet,  two  with  the  Pacific,  and 
the  remainder  to  work  from  numerous 
shore  bases.  At  present  twenty-seven 
submarines  are  ready  for  war  service, 
ten  more  are  laid  up,  and  thirty-five 
are  building  or  authorized.  The  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  was  told 
last  week  that  the  coast  fortifications 
of  the  country  lack  52  per  cent  of  the 
men  necessary  to  man  them  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  War  Department. 

An  investigation  into  the  possibility 
of  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  all  public  utilities  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  sought  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Newlands,  of  Ne- 
vada, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce.  In  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  providing  a 
joint  committee  to  study  traffic  con- 
ditions, the  proposal  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  39  to  22. 


Killed  in 
Mexico 


Secretary  Lansing  has  re- 
plied to  the  Senate's  sweep- 
ing request  for  information 
on  the  history  and  present  status  of  our 
relations  with  Mexico.  In  January,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Fall,  Republican,  of 
New  Mexico,  who  has  been  the  Admin- 
istration's bitterest  critic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mexico,  ten  questions  were 
asked,  and  the  Administration  now  re- 
plies to  all  but  one.  The  request  for  all 
reports  from  the  Brazilian  Minister  who 
has    cared    for    American    interests    at 


(c)  Underwood  &  U nderwood 

WHERE  TWO  WAR  CARGOES  BURNED 

The    "Bolton    Castle"    and    "Pacific,"    loading    with    supplies    for    the    Russian    government,    were 

burned   at  dock   on   f'ebruary    16,   together   with   the   pier  in    Brooklyn,   where   they   lay.   There  was 

suspicion   of   a   bonnb   plot,   but   it    was    found   that   crost   wires  started   the  fire 


Mexico  City  while  we  were  without 
diplomatic  representative  there,  and 
from  our  consular  representatives  and 
other  informants,  was  refused.  Secre- 
tary Lansing  explained  that  the  in- 
formation in  these  thousands  of  docu- 
ments was  highly  confidential  and  could 
not  be  made  public  without  destroying 
the  usefulness  of  the  Government's  cor- 
respondents. 

There  have  been  76  Americans  killed 
in  Mexico  in  the  last  three  years,  24 
from  causes  attributed  directly  to  the 
revolution,  to  which  may  be  added  eight 
deaths  in  the  Cumbre  tunnel  disaster, 
and  44  by  bandits,  Indians  and  civil- 
ians. In  the  years  1910,  1911  and  1912, 
with  less  widespread  disorder,  the  total 
had  been  47.  Twenty  civilian  Ameri- 
cans, 16  American  soldiers  and  92 
Mexicans  were  killed  on  the  American 
side  of  the  border  in  1913-15. 

Secretary  Lansing  defined  the  pres- 
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SEEKING    COMFORT    IN    SERVING   THE   STATE 
War  widows  in   Paris  on  their  way  to  the  War  College  to  train   as  auxiliary  troops 


ent  authority  in  Mexico  as  a  de  facto, 
not  a  constitutional,  government,  "es- 
tablished by  a  military  power,  which 
has  definitely  committed  itself  to  the 
holding  of  popular  elections  upon  the 
restoration  of  peace."  In  answering  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  recognition  of  Carranza, 
he  emphasized  the  fact  that  when  the 
Seven  Diplomats  invited  the  Mexican 
chiefs  to  confer,  all  the  Villistas  replied 
separately,  while  all  the  Carranzista 
leaders  referred  the  question  to  the 
First  Chief,  and  continues: 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  was  plain.  On 
the  one  hand  there  seemed  to  be  no  central 
organization  among  the  Villista  forces, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  submission  to  a 
central  authority  was  evidenced  in  the  re- 
plies of  th(>  Carranzistas.  The  unity  and 
loyalty  of  the  Carranzistas  ajipeared  to  in- 
dicate the  ultimate  triumpli  of  that  faction, 
especially  as  tlie  Cari-anzista  forces  were 
then  in  control  of  approximately  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  3Iexico. 

On  these  grounds  the  decision  to  recog- 
nize Carranza  was  reached.  As  to  the 
power  and  determination  of  Carranza's 
government  to  maintain  order,  he  de- 
clares that 

The  dc  facio  Government  is  now  in  con- 
trol of  all  but  a  few  sections  of  Mexico  and 
that,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nation  is 
just  emerging  from  years  of  domestic  strife, 
it  may  be  said  that  within  the  territory 
which  it  controls  it  is  aftording  in  all  the 
circumst^inces  reasonably  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens,  and  it  is  taking  steps  to  extend 
its  authority  over  and  to  restore  order  in 
sections  now  in  the  hands  of  the  hostile 
factions. 

Papers  relating  to  Carranza's  guar- 
antee of  the  payment  of  claims,  re- 
ligious freedom  and  personal  liberty 
and  to  the  seizure  and  evacuation  of 
Vera  Cruz  accompanied  the  note.  It  is 
thought  that  the  principal  object  of 
Senator  Fall's  resolution  was  to  get  the 
correspondence  which  the  Administra- 
tion declines  to  release.  Now  that  the 
formal  reply  has  been  received,  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Henry  P. 
Fletcher  a?  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
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THE  most  wholesome  single  in- 
fluence in  our  town  is  what 
George  Fitch  calls  The  Home- 
burg  Democrat,  which  in  this  in- 
stance is  the  LaGrange  Indicator.  It 
is  published  by  a  pair  of  brothers 
commonly  known  hereabouts  as  the 
Painter  boys,  and  we  are  proud  to 
call  it  the  best  newspaper  in  the 
county.  In  fact,  LaGrange  has  tried 
to  become  famous  as  a  place  of  min- 
eral water  and  summer  resorts,  and 
as  the  boyhood  home  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall,  and  has  failed  at  all 
three.  But  it  is  known  all  over  the 
state  among  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity for  the  character  of  the  paper 
it  supports.  Our  twenty-two  year  old 
editor  has  already  had  his  name 
coupled  with  the  Frankensteins  of 
Missouri.     And  there  are  reasons. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  -the  frank 
and  straightforward  way  in  which 
the  Indicator  acts  as  the  guardian  of 
the  common  weal.  It  defends  every- 
one and  everything  that  is  being 
abused.  And  yet  it  keeps  above  the 
muckraking  spirit  of  so  many  small 
weeklies  which  attempt  reform.  This 
town  of  ours  has  a  typical- set  of  gen- 
uine Missouri  petty  politicians  who 
do  nothing  of  their  own  initiative, 
partly  because  they  do  not  know  how, 
and  partly  because  they  are  afraid 
they  will  make  enemies.  When  our 
editor  finds  that  a  city  ordinance  is 
not  being  enforced,  the  text  of  the 
ordinance  is  printed  in  big  type 
across  three  columns  of  the  "person- 
als" page  like  this : 

Is  Your  Son  A  Lawbreaker? 

CITY  ORDINANCES,  SecUon  428 
— Any  person  who  shall  kill,  wound  or 
attempt  to  kill  or  wound  by  the  use  of 
firearms,  bow  and  arrow,  pelting  with 
fitones  or  other  missiles,  OR  OTHER- 
WISE, any  bird  within  the  city  limits, 
or  throw  stones,  clubs  or  other  missiles 
at  any  bird  within  any  private  grounds 
or  public  park,  squares  or  grounds,  or 
enter  upon  any  private  enclosure  or 
public  grounds  belonging  to  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  any  act  pro- 
hibited in  this  section,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Do  you  know  what  your  boy  is  doing 
with  that  ziir  rifle? 
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And  on  the  first  page  of  the  same 
issue  a  paragraph  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  appears,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  responsible  official 
is  unobtrusively  but  suggestively 
inserted.  The  good  people  of 
the  town  awake,  and  the  marshal, 
who,  like  all  other  marshals,  wants 
to  be  sheriff,  swallows  his  grouch  at 
the  editor,  and  begins  to  show  signs 
of  life.  The  thing  is  done  and  every- 
body is  happy ;  there  are  no  petty 
quarrels  and  no  political  fights  are 
precipitated. 

Advertising  is  what  makes  a  coun- 
try newspaper  pay — if  it  does  happen 
to  pay!  And  yet  these  Painter  boys 
have  a  way  of  donating  whole  yards 
of  perfectly  good  white  space  to 
causes  of  social  and  religious  better- 
ment. Last  April  they  began  to  give 
the  best  space  in  their  paper  to  a  se- 
ries of  Go-to-Church  appeals,  a  three- 
column  ten-inch  space  each  week.  At 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  each 
insertion  appeared  this  caption :  "The 
above  advertisement  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  by  men  interested  in  all 
La  Grange  churches."  The  truth  was 
that  the  only  men  "interested"  were 
the  two  Painter  boys.  They  decided 
that  the  half  a  dozen  dead  or  dying 
churches  needed  to  be  resurrected 
into  life.  They  composed  the  copy  and 
donated  the  space,  and  so  got  back  of 
religion  in  "Homeburg."  This  agita- 
tion was  kept  up  during  the  hottest 
of  the  summer  months,  and  the  re- 
sulting total  Sunday  School  attend- 
ance was  probably  never  so  great  in 
any  two  months  in  the  history  of  the 
town  as  during  this  period.  Church 
advertising  is  no  longer  unique,  but 
editorial  initiative  in  these  matters 
is.  That  makes  another  reason  why 
the  Indicator  is  the  best  thing  in  our 
town. 

But  the  biggest  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  its  editorials.  They  are  not 
mere  political  harangues'.  They  do 
not  simply  echo  the  opinions  of  other 
journals.  They  reflect  the  life  of  the 
community.  They  are  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  local  scenes  and 
events.  They  bear  a  message  of  cheer 


Farmers     Petition     Representatives     at 

Washington  to  Oppose  Increased  Arm- 

ament-.  Want  Munition  Sales  Stopped 

Ooe  boodred  aod  fifty  meo  of  Tea 
Mile  and  earroaodiog  oeigbborboijda, 
who  fear    tbe    fatnre   efi'-ct    noon    t.h' 


and  moral  stimulus.  They  make  one 
see  the  beauty  and  the  possibilities 
of  good  in  the  life  of  this  sleepy  old 
river  town.  In  the  days  of  disappoint- 
ment and  calamity  they  give  one 
courage  to  hold  on. 

This  season  the  old  Father  of 
Waters  asserted  his  might.  He  came 
out  over  the  rich  wheat-fields  and 
corn-lands  of  the  bottoms,  which 
promised  to  yield  the  most  miracu- 
lous crop  in  a  lifetime,  and  carried 
away  or  destroyed  thousands  of  acres 
of  harvests.  Then,  if  ever,  was  the 
propitious  time  to  write  a  calamity 
editorial.  But  no,  it  is  courage  men 
need.  Out  comes  the  Indicator  after 
the  flood,  and  here  on  page  3  is  one 
of  the  greatest  editorials  ever  writ- 
ten by  a  country  scribe: 

For  years  men  have  gambled  against 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Time  after  time  they  have  gone 
back  with  new  hopes  to  rebuild  their 
possessions  and  gamble  against  other 
floods.  We  in  LaGrange  have  seen  men 
leave  their  upland  refuges  as  soon  as 
the  waters  recede  and  go  back  with 
their  families  to  the  house  of  the  bot- 
tom land.  Call  it  the  "fever" — say  if  you 
will  that  it  is  the  same  instinct  that 
impels  a  man  to  put  his  last  dollar  on 
a  good  "hand";  in  any  event  it  is  the 
hope  that  springs  eternal — sometimes 
infernal — of  making  those  rich  acres 
yield  their  most  bountiful  some  day. 

An  uplander  might  farm  several 
years  in  the  bottom  and  come  out.  But 
let  him  pass  thru  the  baptism  of  one 
flood  and  he  is  lost  to  the  hills  forever. 
He  begins  to  think  what  he  might  have 
done  with  a  normal  stage  of  the  river. 
The  richness  of  the  black  soil  and  its 
future  fabulous  yields  lure  him  to  day 
dreams.  Nothing  but  death  can  remove 
him.  Courageous,  contented,  happy-go- 
lucky  men  these  bottom  farmers  have 
been.  Always  they  have  lost  with  a 
smile  and  have  gone  back  with  no  tears 
for  the  past. 

Could  any  bottom  farmer,  his 
year's  work  gone  for  nothing,  his  life 
till  another  harvest  dependent  upon 
his  credit  at  the  bank,  keep  his  case 
of  blues  after  reading  that? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  edito- 
rials as  these  in  our  Homeburg  Dem- 
ocrat are  copied  in  the  St.  Louis 
papers,  and  recopied  in  the  East? 
This  is  why  we  love  it.  It  stands  by 
us  thru  thick  and  thin.  It  is  the  best 
thing  in  our  town. 

La  Grange,  Missouri 


WHY  NOT  SWAP  THE  PHILIPPINES  FOR 
SOMETHING  NEARER  HOME? 


BY   EDWIN   E.   SLOSSON 


As  the  holder  of  a  101,000,000th 
undivided  interest  in  the 
Philippines  I  have  been  puzzled 
like  the  other  stockholders  in  the 
question  of  their  disposition.  To 
make  them  "free  and  independent" 
is  something  that  Congress  could  not 
do  if  it  wanted  to.  There  are,  I  pre- 
sume, a  hundred  thousand  tropical 
islands  in  the  vv^orld  and  not  one  of 
them  is  "free  and  independent"  un- 
less you  consider  Santo  Domingo 
and  Cuba  so.  All  we  could  do  would 
be  to  transfer  them  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  another  power,  say,  Eng- 
land, Germany  or  Japan.  Of  the 
three  we  should,  most  of  us,  prefer 
to  entrust  the  Filipinos  to  the  first. 
But  if  we  relinquish  the  Philip- 
pines we  must  get  an  equivalent 
somewhere,  for  the  development  of 
transportation  and  tropical  agricul- 
ture in  recent  years  has  shown  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  coun- 
try is  dependent  upon  the  possession 
of  extensive  territory  in  the  tropics. 
My  Yankee  blood  suggested  a  swap. 
Has  Great  Britain  any  tropical 
possession  near  to  us  which  would 
be  a  fair  trade  for  the  distant  Philip- 
pines? I  twirled  the  globe  on  my 
desk.  Yes,  there  was  British  Guiana 
or  Demerara  lying  in  about  the  same 
latitude  and  as  near  as  I  could  see 
about  the  same  size.  I  had  never 
been  to  Demerara.  None  of  my  kin- 
folk  ever  had.  None  of  my  friends. 
Nobody  I  ever  knew  of.  That  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  wanting  to  go 
there.  The  unknown  is  always  at- 
tractive. The  sight  of  an  unknown 
name  on  the  map  excites  the  appetite 
as  does  an  a-la-something-new  on  the 
menu.  Now  I  might  have  twirled 
the  globe  a  dozen  times  and  stopped 
it  with  a  finger  touch  without  hitting 


upon  a  spot  which  I  knew  less  about 
than  Demerara.  The  polar  regions 
north  and  south  are  familiar  to  us 
from  the  movies.  The  Forbidden  City 
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The  Golden  Land  of  British  Guiana  needs  Ameri- 
can   capital    to    develop    its    vast    resources.    Col. 
Roosevelt  is  now  journeying  over  the  same  route 
that  Dr.   Slosson  took 

of  Lhasa  has  been  entered  by  Colonel 
Younghusband  and  his  attendant 
photographers.  Roosevelt  has  re- 
moved the  doubt  that  hung  about  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  But  I 
beat  him  to  Demerara  by  eight 
months. 

It  was  with  all  the  rare  delight  of 
the  discoverer  of  an  unknown  land 
that  I  approached  the  shores  of 
Demerara.  To  be  sure  there  were 
people  already  living  there  when  I 
came.  But  then  so  there  were  when 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  discovered  it  in 
1595.  In  fact,  the  city  of  Georgetown, 
spacious  and  imposing  as  it  is,  can- 
not compare  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  city  of  Manoa  as  Ralegh  imag- 
ined it.  Here  dwelt  El  Dorado,  the 
Golden  King,  in  a  paradise  which  for 
lapidary  work  rivaled  the  New  Jeru- 
salem and  for  conviviality  surpassed 
Valhalla. 


Ralegh  outrivaled  Othello  in  his 
tales 

Of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The    Anthropophag^i    and    men    whose 

heads 
Do  fcrow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

"They  are  reported,"  says  Sir 
Walter,  "to  have  eyes  in  their  shoul- 
ders and  mouthes  in  the  middle  of 
their  breasts  and  that  a  long  traine 
of  haire  groweth  backward  betweene 
their  shoulders." 

But,  as  it  happened,  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  instead  of  discovering  the 
headless  men  became  one  himself.  He 
was  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  would 
have  made  a  fine  yellow  journalist. 
And  I  may  say  at  once  that  any  one 
taking  Hakluyt  as  a  Baedeker  will 
be  disappointed,  tho,  on  the  whole, 
agreeably  disappointed. 

When  on  the  sixteenth  day  from 
New  York  the  "Guiana"  steamed  up 
the  Demerara  River  to  Georgetown 
the  first  thing  I  saw,  down  by  the 
sea  wall,  was  a  cricket  ground,  that 
world-wide  British  cricket  ground  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets.  Towering 
in  the  distance  was  an  Episcopalian 
cathedral,  and  when  I  went  to  the  ho- 
tel I  found  my  window  looked  out 
upon  the  Carnegie  Library.  In  the 
shop  windows  were  the  signs  of 
American  cereals  and  cameras  min- 
gled in  Anglo-Saxon  amity  with 
those  of  British  beef  tea  and  mar- 
malade. Along  the  street  in  front 
there  marched  a  train  of  turbaned 
Hindus  as  sandwich  men,  bearing 
billboards  that  announced  that  a 
most  sensational  and  scandalous  film 
portraying  "The  Lure  of  New  York" 
was  to  be  seen  that  night  at  the  Elec- 
tric Theater  and  war  films  at  the 
Empire  on  payment  of  twelve  centSr^ 
Prices    are    quoted    in    dollars    and 
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WHAT   RALEGH   SAID    I   SHOULD   SEE 
According   to   Sir   Walter    Ralegh,    headless    men    and    amazons    inhabited 

Demerara 


BUT   WHAT  I   REALLY  SAW 
Was  a  file  of  Hindu  sandwiches  marchinjf  down  a  city  street  advertizinv 

the  movies 
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cents;    payment    is   made 
in   pounds,    shillings   and 
pence.  The  process  of  con- 
version     requires      more 
arithmetical   agility   than 
I,  possess,    so    I    always 
pocketed  without  question 
the     change     that      was 
handed       me,       generally 
more  than  I  expected  and 
often  less  than  I  deserved. 
I  did  not  see  any  of  the 
headless    Ewiapanos,    but 
all  the  other  races  of  man- 
kind are,  I  feel  sure,  rep- 
resented    in      Demerara. 
The  Stabroek  Market  is  a 
,  museum  of  living  ethnog- 
raphy.    East     and     West 
have  met  here.     Asia  and 
Africa  have  combined  to 
people     Guiana,     and    to 
crowd    out    America    and 
Europe.     The    aborigines 
form  about  2ys  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  are 
decreasing.      The      Euro- 
peans  form  about   5  per 
cent  and   are  decreasing. 
The  rest  of  the  population 
is  almost  equally  divided 
between  negroes  and  East 
Indians,  and  they  are  in- 
creasing. The  irony  of  it 
is   that   both   these  races 
which   are   crowding    out 
the     whites     have    been 
brought  here  by  the  whites  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes. 

When  the  negroes  were  emanci- 
pated in  1838  they  refused  to  work 
on  the  sugar  estates,  at  least  for 
such  wages  as  the  planters  could  pay 
them.  So  India  was  drawn  upon  and 
ever  since  has  been  the  chief  supply 
of  cheap  labor.  At  first  the  Indian 
coolies  were  brought  under  an  in- 
denture system  which  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  England  regard- 
ed not  without  reason  as  being  little 
better  thar>  the  old  slave  trade,  but 
these  conditions  have  been  in  the 
course  of  time  reformed .  until  now 
the  interests  of  the  immigrants  are 
very  carefully  watched  over  by  a  pa- 
ternal government.  The  Indians  are 
imported  by  the  planters  under  in- 
dentures which  bind  them  to  remain 
on  the  estate  for  five  years  and  in 
the  colony  for  five  more.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  may  return  to  In- 
dia by  paying  half  fare.  To  get  an 
able-bodied  laborer  under  this  sys- 
tem costs  the  planter  about  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  employer  is  obliged 
to  provide  free  lodgings  of  a  pre- 
scribed type  and  free  medical  attend- 
ance and  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of 
a  shilling  a  day. 

But  no  matter  how  little  an  East 
Indian  earns  he  lives  on  a  little  less, 
so  that  by  the  time  his  five  years  are 
up  he  may  be  able  to  embark  in  busi- 
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ARE    PLEASANTLY    ADAPTED    TO    THE    TROPICAL 
CLIMATE 


A    VILLAGE    OF    NEGRO    LABORERS    ON    A    SUGAR    PLANTATION     IN    DEMERARA 

ness  or  till  a  rice  field  of  his  own.  In 
slavery  days  the  planters  used  to  de- 
stroy the  rice  plantations  started  by 
runaway  negroes  in  the  bush.  Now 
they  encourage  the  industry  and 
more  rice  is  grown  than  is  needed  to 
supply  the  colony.  It  is  being  export- 
ed at  the  rate  of  sixteen  million 
pounds  a  year,  most  of  it  grown  by 
hand  labor  on  the  little  patches 
owned  by  the  East  Indians,  altho  re- 
cently an  American  company  has  put 
in  five  thousand  acres  of  rice  to  be 
cultivated  by  machinery. 

The  windows  of  the  Chinese  shops 
on  Water  street  are  filled  with  the 
brass  idols  of  the  Hindu  pantheon, 
made  doubtless  in  Birmingham.  In 
the  coolie  quarters  these  Hindu  tem- 
ples and  Mohammedan  mosques  are 
provided  just  as  there  are  hospitals 
and  schools.  I  visited  a  mosque  on 
the  road  to  the  sugar  factory,  a  plain 
board  building  with  crescents  paint- 
ed on  the  front  and  nothing  inside 
but  matting,  rugs  and  a  copy  of  the 
Koran,  not  half  so  real-like  and  im- 
pressive as  the  mosque  of  any 
"Street  of  Cairo"  in  America.  The 
sacristan,  muezzin  or  whatever  the 
name  of  a  mosque-manager  is,  in- 
structed me  on  entering  to  leave  on 
my  hat  and  take  off  my  shoes.  He 
took  occasion  to  explain  that  this  was 
a  much  more  sensible  custom  than 
the  Christian  because  leaving  on  a 


hat  does  no  harm  to  any- 
body, while  leaving  on  the 
shoes  carries  into  the 
sacred  place  the  filth  of 
the  street. 

Shoes  seem  to  be  the 
last  article  of  civilized 
apparel  to  be  adopted,  tho 
one  would  think  they 
would  be  the  first  in  this 
land  of  centipedes,  taran- 
tulas and  chiggers.  The 
two  races  can  usually  be 
distinguished  by  their 
dress.  If  you  see  a  man 
with  trousers  but  no  shirt 
he  is  a  negro.  If  he 
wears  a  shirt  but  no 
trousers  he  is  an  East  In- 
dian. Those  who  are 
white  or  aspire  to  be  con- 
sidered so  wear  both.  A 
costume  much  in  vogue  is 
that  of  Kipling's  "Gunga 
Din": 

The  uniform  'e  wore 
Was    nothin'    much    before. 
An'    rather    less    than    'arf 
o'  that  behind. 

The     negroes     saunter 
down   the   middle   of   the 
street     in     chattering, 
laughing  groups.  The  In- 
dian slips  by  singly  and 
swiftly,    slim   and    silent, 
like  an  afternoon  shadow 
in  a  shroud.     The  negro  walks  flat- 
footed.    The  Indian  steps  on  the  ball 
of    his    foot,    delicately,    mincingly, 
like  a  cat  on  a  cook-stove. 

Two  paces  behind  him  walks  his 
wife,  small  and  graceful,  wearing  a 
gaily  embroidered  jacket  with  a 
green  or  pink  scarf  draped  about  her 
head  and  body.  There  is  a  nose-ring 
hanging  down  over  her  upper  lip  or 
a  gold  rosette  in  the  side  of  the  left 
nostril,  a  style  no  more  disfiguring 
and  grotesque  than  the  earring, 
which  I  see  still  worn  in  New  York. 
Her  forearm  is  loaded  with  silver 
bracelets  or  soldered  into  a  silver 
tube  reaching  from  the  wrist  almost 
to  the  elbow.  This  is  the  East  Indian 
substitute  for  a  savings  bank.  You 
can  estimate  the  wealth  of  the  man 
by  the  number  of  rings  on  his  wife's 
arms,  just  as  in  New  York  you  esti- 
mate it  by  the  size  of  the  wife's  dia-. 
monds.  In  case  of  a  financial  crisis 
the  silver  like  the  diamonds  may  be 
cashed  for  current  expenses.  But 
what  seemed  most  strange  to  me  was 
that  the  Demerara  woman  has  a  baby 
in  her  arms  instead  of  the  dog  that 
the  New  York  woman  carries. 

I  was  forced  to  make  constant 
comparisons  between  New  York  and 
Demerara  not  merely  because  they 
were  the  terminals  of  my  vacation 
voyage,  but  because  they  were  once 
considered  of  about  equal  value.  Two 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
Dutch  traded  off  New  Netherland, 
which  we  call  New  York,  for  Guiana 
and  chuckled  at  their  shrewdness  in 
beating  the  British  at  the  bargain, 
for  they  could  not  imagine  that  the 
northern  trading  post  could  ever 
equal  in  value  this  spacious  and  fer- 
tile paradise.  After  the  British  lost 
the  North  American  colony,  in  the 
course  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween King  George  and  George 
Washington,  they  went  and  took  De- 
merara  from  the  Dutch.  In  1796  the 
three  colonies  of  Berbice  on  the  east, 
Essequibo  on  the  west  and  Demerara 
in  the  middle  were  united  to  form 
British  Guiana. 

Of  course  it  seems  absurd  now  to 
compare  New  York  and  British  Gui- 
ana as  territorial  equivalents,  but 
Gabriel's  trump  has  not  yet  sound- 
ed and  real  estate  values  have  a  way 
of  going  up  and  down  in  the  queer- 
est way.  New  Netherland,  that  is  to 
say,  Manhattan  Island  and  the  Hud- 
son valley,  has  about  all  the  popula- 
tion it  can  comfortably  hold  and 
much  more  than  it  can  support,  while 
British  Guiana  is  still  practically 
empty.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of  Ore- 
gon, but  Oregon  has  already  more 
than  twice  its  population  and  is 
clamoring  for  more.  Besides,  the 
tropics  can  maintain  a  much  denser 
population  than  northern  lands.  If 
British  Guiana  were  as 
thickly  settled  as  the 
neighboring  island  of 
Barbados,  that  is,  1034  to 
the  square  mile,  it  would 
have  a  population  of  93,- 
000,000,  which  is  more 
than  the  United  States 
had  at  the  last  census.  It 
is  not  at  all  impossible, 
tho  it  may  be  undesirable, 
that  British  Guiana 
should  have  as  dense  a 
population,  for  the  cli- 
mate is  much  the  same 
and  the  soil  is  in  most 
parts  as  productive. 

But  Guiana  has  been  a 
sink  for  population.  Up  to 
a  hundred  years  ago  the 
forcible  importation  of 
negroes  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of 
labor,  and  later  the  influx 
from  India  took  its  place. 
Now,  however,  the  ad- 
vance of  sanitary  science 
has  abolished  the  endemic 
yellow  fever  and  pointed 
the  way  to  the  possible 
abolition  of  typhoid  and 
malarial  fevers.  In  1912, 
for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  the 
birth  rate  surpassed  the 
death  rate.    The  improve- 


ment here,  as  elsewhere,  has  chiefly 
been  due  to  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality. 

"The  conquest  of  the  tropics,"  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  is  not  yet  an 
accomplished  fact,  but  enough  has 
been  done,  in  Panama  and  India,  for 
example,  to  show  that  most  if  not  all 
the  disabilities  of  the  climate  can  be 
overcome.  The  white  can,  it  appears, 
live  in  the  tropics,  but  it  requires 
more  intelligence  to  live  there,  a  con- 
dition of  excellent  promise  for  the 
future.  But  for  the  present — well,  it 
was  put  best  by  a  hale  and  active 
septuagenarian  of  Demerara,  who 
said  to  me:  "Englishmen  come  out 
here  and  drink  and  drink  and  drink 
and  die,  and  then  write  home  to  their 
folks  that  the  climate  killed  them." 

The  climate  is  officially  stated  in 
the  Handbook  of  British  Guiana  to 
be  "a  delightful  one  even  for  the 
tropics,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  prove  it  by  statis- 
tics, from  which  it  appears  that  the 
mercury  sticks  as  close  to  80°  F.  as 
a  timid  child  to  its  mother.  A  varia- 
tion of  five  degrees  either  way  is  un- 
common, night  or  day,  summer  or 
winter.  A  Demeraran  never  has  to 
wonder  what  the  weather  is  going  to 
be.  He  knows.  The  sun  gets  in  six  to 
ten  hours  of  shining  almost  every 
day  in  the  year  and  the  rainfall  meas- 
ures up  to  one  hundred  inches. 


ANOTHER   NIAGARA 
The  Kaieteur  Falls  on  the  Potaro  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo  River, 
are  nearly  five  times  as  high  as  Niagara  and  about   four  hundred  feet  wide, 
but  they  are  rarely  visited  by  tourists  because  there  is  no  railroad  leading 

into  the  interior 


The  Demerara  River  is  as  muddy 
as  the  Mississippi  and  yellows  the 
ocean  for  miles  about  its  mouth.  We 
are  officially  informed  by  the  Hand- 
book that  "the  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  large  ves- 
sels crossing  with  ease  and  security." 
This  is  doubtless  true  if  the  "large 
vessel"  is  spread  out  on  top  of  the 
water.  If  it  draws  more  than  nine 
feet  of  water  and  tries  to  get  into 
the  harbor  at  low  tide  it  has  to  plow 
thru  the  mud  on  the  bottom. 

The  country  is  flat  so  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  from  the  ocean,  but  in 
the  interior  there  are  first  wooded 
hills,  then  plateaus  and  finally  moun- 
tains. The  upland  savannas  are  said 
to  offer  as  good  pasturage  as  the 
plains  of  Argentina  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  as  soon  as  the  hinterland  is 
opened  up  by  rail  it  will  provide  the 
beef  for  the  markets  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  Here,  too,  cotton 
can  be  grown  and  coffee,  tobacco, 
rubber,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits.  Then 
there  are  great  attractions  to  the 
tourist  in  these  inaccessible  regions. 
Sir  Walter  Egerton,  Governor  of 
British  Guiana,  who  has  been  over 
the  route,  estimates  the  cost  of  a 
railroad  from  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ern boundary  would  be  a  million  and 
a  quarter  pounds.  The  distance  is 
about  380  miles,  and  then  if  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  would  build  a  rail- 

road     from     Manaos     to 

meet  it,  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  there  would  be  a 
thru  route  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
Amazon  and  ultimately  to 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires.  This  is  a  project  to 
rival  Cecil  Rhodes's 
scheme  of  a  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railroad  and  per- 
haps more  remote  from 
realization.  For  Brazil  has 
no  money  and  if  she  had 
would  not  be  inclined  to 
spend  it  in  draining  the 
hidden  wealth  of  the 
hinterland  to  a  British 
port.  The  British  part  of 
the  project,  which  would 
be  practical  and  profit- 
able, has  been  postponed 
indefinitely  by  the  war. 
American  capitalists 
have,  it  is  said,  offered  to 
construct  a  railroad  into 
the  interior,  but  they 
want  more  land  as  a 
bonus  than  the  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  give 
them. 

A  country  of  such  ex- 
tent and  resources  as 
British  Guiana  cannot  re- 
main undeveloped  much 
longer.  I'm  as  confident  as 
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Ralegh  and  there's 
bound  to  be  a  boom, 
but  I'm  as  uncertain 
as  was  he  when  it  will 
come.  The  colony  is 
doing  well  as  it  is, 
now  that  its  sugar  is 
in  demand  owing  to 
the  shutting  off  of 
German  beet  sugar 
and  the  lowering  of 
the  American  tariff 
bars.  Aftthony  Trol- 
lope  says  of  Deme- 
rara  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  mild 
despotism  tempered 
by  sugar."  Some  of 
the  people  would  put 
it  "an  absolute  des- 
potism of  sugar,"  for 
they  gave  me  to  infer 
that  the  factory  had 
more  power  than  the 
Government  House. 
But  whoever  runs  the 
country  seems  to  do 
it  well  enough. 

According  to  Trollope,  "The  men 
in  Demerara  are  never  angry  and  the 
women  are  never  cross.  The  only  peo- 
ple who  do  not  thrive  are  the  doc- 
tors." On  the  authority  of  personal 
observation  and  experience — for  I 
lived  in  Demerara  from  Saturday  to 
Monday — I  can  contradict  all  three  of 
these  statements.  He  goes  on  to  say : 
"When  I  settle  out  of  England  .  .  . 
British  Guiana  shall  be  the  land  of 
my  adoption."  With  this  I  have  no 
quarrel.  For  he  might  easily  have 
made  a  worse  choice  of  residence. 
When   I    returned   to    New    York    I 


A   BARGAIN   FOR   BOTH 

Why  not  exchange  the  American  Philippines  for 
British  Guiana,  West  Indies  and  Honduras? 

Their  area  is  nearly  the  same. 

They  lie  in  much  the  same  latitudes. 

Both  contain  immense  undeveloped  resources. 

The  Philippines  are  far  away  from  us,  and  the 
British  Caribbean  possessions  are  far  away  from 
England.  But  the  Philippines  come  within  thirty 
m.iles  of  British  territory  and  the  British  West 
Indies  come  within  forty  miles  of  American  terri- 
tory. 

Under  either  flag  the  people  would  be  protected, 
their  welfare  provided  for,  their  prosperity  pro- 
moted, and  their  present  self-government  main- 
tained and  extended. 

More  Americans  and  Englishmen  voluntarily 
exchange  citizenship  in  a  few  years  than  would  be 
involved  in  this  transfer  of  territory. 

The  danger  of  war, would  be  lessened. 

The  cost  of  the  navy  would  be  reduced. 

The  commercial  advantages  to  all  the  countries 
concerned  would  be  incalculable. 


found  the  thermometer  ten  degrees 
above  what  I  had  seen  it  in  South 
America.  I  got  one  mosquito  bite 
in  Demerara.  I  got  five  coming  up 
New  York  Bay. 

My  week-end  in  Demerara  was  a 
success.  I  wondered  why  I  had  not 
gone  there  before  since  it  is  so  in- 
teresting and  so  near.  The  Philip- 
pines are  still  closer  to  Australia  and 
would  form  a  natural  extension  of 
the  territory  in  New  Guinea  which 
the  Australians  have  recently  taken 
from  the  Germans.  Under  the 
humane  and  efficient  rule  of  the  Aus- 


tralians the  Philip- 
pines would  prosper 
and  the  interests  of 
the  natives  would  be 
safeguarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  expe- 
rience in  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico  and 
the  Canal  Zone  has 
shown  that  we  can  be 
trusted  with  colonies, 
for  we  better  the 
British  in  some  re- 
spects, such  as  educa- 
tion and  sanitation. 
The  acquisition  of 
British  Guiana  by  the 
United  States  would 
bring  about  an  influx 
of  capital  and  a  de- 
velopment of  the  re- 
sources of  the  coun- 
try which  otherwise 
will  be  indefinitely 
delayed. 

Intrinsically  the 
Philippines  are  vastly 
more  valuable.  But  on 
account  of  their  situation  they  are 
less  valuable  to  us  than  Demerara 
would  be.  To  make  the  bargain  more 
nearly  equal  and  to  complete  the  ter- 
ritorial readjustment  the  British 
West  Indies  and  Honduras  should  be 
included.  That  would  still  leave  the 
advantage  on  the  British  side,  for  the 
area  of  the  Philippines  is  120,000 
square  miles  and  their  population 
9,000,000,  while  the  area  of  British 
Guiana,  Honduras  and  West  Indies 
is  111,000  and  their  population 
2,100,000. 

Why  not  swap? 


RECOM 

BY  EDWARD 


PENSE 

BLISS  REED 


Where  the  green  fir-tips  meet  the  sapphire  sky, 

A  gull,  cloud-white. 
Careless  of  earth,  floats  insolently  by 

In  the  warm  light. 

Still,  imperturbable,  it  holds  a  course 

To  lands  unknown, 
And  scornful  of  the  south-wind's  gathering  force 

It  sails  alone. 

Seeing  unmoved  the  noon's  exultant  glow, 

The  evening's  grief, 
The  wind-swept  waves  that  crumble  into  snow 

Upon  the  reef. 

The  ships  becalmed  or  scudding  for  the  shore 

In  wind  and  rain. 
Alluring  isles — all  these  it  passes  o'er 

In  calm  disdain. 


Deep  in  the  woods,  the  sea  left  far  behind, 

I  listen  long. 
Searching  in  ambush,  yet  in  vain,  to  find 

Who  sings  that  song. 

I  know  those  notes  pure  as  the  brooks  that  gush 

Down  Alpine  vale; 
Enchantress  of  the  woods,  the  hermit-thrush. 

Our  nightingale. 

Its  world  a  forest  bough ;  here  in  the  shade 

It  sings  unseen 
The  magic  songs  a  yearning  lover  made 

To  charm  a  queen. 

The  ocean-wandering  gull  from  all  his  quest 

Can  nothing  bring. 
You  have  the  world  within  your  throbbing  breast. 

For  you  can  sing. 


THE  LONGEST  RAILROAD  TUNNEL  IN  AMERICA 

RO«ER-S     PASS     TUNNEL,     FIVE     MILES     LONG.     WILL     CARRY     THE     CANADIAN 

PACIFIC   RAILROAD    UNDER    MT.    MACDONALD    IN    THE   SELKIRKS 

OF    BRITISH    COLUMBIA.    SEE    PACE    289 
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;althfulness,  nutritive  value  and  digest- 
[  made  with  Royal  Baking  Powder  as 
food  made  with  baking  powders  con- 
dients  of  mineral  origin,  such  as  alum 
Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made  from 
artar,  which  is  derived  from  grapes. 
I  healthful  fruit  origin, 
)d  element,  as  distin- 
L  mineral  substitutes 
iper  baking  powders. 
ly  eminent  scientists, 
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THE  INDEPENDENT'S  SHAKESPEARE  CONTEST  FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 


M*  William  Shak-fpeare: 

EIGHT  PAPERS  BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 
IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY   OF  SHAKESPEARE'S   DEATH 


The  Comedies :  Plays  of  Fun  and  Fancy 


H     A     K     E     - 

S  P  E  AR  E ' S 
plays  are  full  of 
fun  and  laugh- 
t  e  r,  sometimes 
having  the  spirit 
o  f  schoolboys 
playing  jokes 
and  hurrahing 
at  nonsense;  sometimes  the  happy 
spirit  that  characterizes  people  set 
free  for  a  time  from  the  cares  of  life, 
and  sometimes  a  kind  of  sober  fun 
that  recognizes  sadness,  but  smiles 
in  spite  of  everything. 

In  certain  comedies,  like  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors"  and  "The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  Shakespeare's 
humor  is  more  boisterous  than  else- 
w^here,  as  tho  he  had  resolved  to 
write  "Even  to  the  world's  pleasure, 
and  the  increase  of  laughter."  Such 
plays  are  written  withbut  deep 
searching  into  character.  They  turn 
on  unusual  and  surprizing  events, 
and  ring  with  the  laughter  of  a 
hearty  young  man,  not  wholly 
thoughtless,  but  more  ready  to  laugh 
than  to  moralize.  They  have  the 
spirit  of  the  rogue  Autolycus  in  his 
song: 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 
And  merrily  bent  the  stile-a; 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

The  spirit  of  joyous  comedy  makes 
the  plays  so  delightful  that  we  do  not 
expect  them  to  give  us  much  of  po- 
etry or  lofty  thought.  We  read  them 
for  their  buoyant  fun. 

In  some  comedies,  like  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost"  and  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Shakespeare  gave 
his  happy  imagination  full  scope.  In 
such  plays  he  looked  upon  the  world, 
not  so  much  as  a  reality,  as  some- 
thing interesting,  whimsical,  a  sub- 
ject for  humor;  and  upon  the  serious 
side  of  life  as  something  far-off  and 
strange — a  subject  for  poetry,  per- 
haps, but  not  a  stern  fact.  In  such  a 
comedy  as  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  he  plays  with  life,  while  his 

Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown. 

A  small  group  of  plays  echoing 
with  loud  laughter,  and  rough  and 
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boy-like  in  humor,  with  some  others 
that  are  redolent  with  idle  imagina- 
tion, fancy  and  dreams,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  Shakespeare's  young  manhood 
before  he  had  felt  the  gripping  hand 
of  reality.  In  the  period  in  which  he 
produced  these  merry  plays  he  wrote 
some  other  and  darker  plays  as  well, 
but  in  them,  too,  he  looked  upon  life 
as  a  pageant  rather  than  a  mystery, 
writing,  it  is  true,  some  cruel  and 
gruesome  plays,  but  regarding  event 
rather  than  soul,  and  looking  upon 
history  as 

The  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this 
world. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Shakespeare, 
as  a  young  man,  should  be  far  more 
interested  in  plot  than  in  character, 
far  more  interested  in  what  his  char- 
acters do  than  in  what  they  really 
are,  far  more  ready  to  play  upon 
words,  and  to  revel  in  puns,  conceits 
and  tricks  of  style. 

"In  the  very  May-morn  of  his 
youth"  when  Shakespeare  was  be- 
tween twenty-six  and  thirty-three 
years  old,  he  wrote  the  hilarious 
"Comedy  of  Errors,"  the  boisterous 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  the  happy- 
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SHAKESPEARE? 
The   Zoust  or  Soest  portrait,  painted   by  Gerard 
Soest,  born  twenty-one  years  after  Shakespeare^s 
death,  is  identified  with  the  poet  "only  on  fanci- 
ful grounds" 


go-lucky  "Henry  IV,"  Part  I  and 
Part  II,  and  its  sequel,  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  the  lively 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  the  romantic 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  and 
the  fanciful  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream." 

Anyone  who  would  look  into  Shake- 
speare's plays  for  mere  amusement 
and  the  delight  of  escaping  from  the 
too-stern  world  around  him,  should 
read  any  of  the  eight  comedies  writ- 
ten in  Shakespeare's  early  manhood. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  they 
have  created  more  laughter  than  any 
other  plays  ever  written.  They  rest 
most  largely  upon  the  surprize  of 
events,  and  deal  very  little  with  char- 
acter analysis. 

The  "Comedy  of  Errors"  is  little 
more  than  a  hit-or-miss,  slap-stick 
farce -from  beginning  to  end,  with 
just  a  relieving  touch  of  the  roman- 
tic and  the  serious.  The  more  tragic 
element  is  introduced  in  the  story  of 
unfortunate,  old  Aegeon  who,  after 
years  of  fruitless  search,  at  last  finds 
his  wife  and  two  sons  at  a  moment 
when  he  thinks  he  has  been  sentenced 
to  death.  In  his  story  there  is  a  hint 
of  the  greater  power,  rising  from  a 
rare  combination  of  inner  nature  and 
action,  that  characterizes  Shake- 
speare's more  distinguished  plays. 
The  "Comedy  of  Errors"  is  practi- 
cally all  action.  Twin  brothers  and 
their  twin  servants  are  so  taken  for 
one  another  that  they  hardly  recog- 
nize themselves.  The  wives  of  the 
married  claim  the  unmarried  as  their 
husbands;  one  twin  receives  money 
due  the  other,  and  the  servants  are 
beaten  for  each  other's  faults.  Such 
material  is  not  the  material  for 
character  drawing.  It  is  the  subject 
of  farce,  but  Shakespeare  has  touched 
even  this  broad  canvas  of  laughter 
with  a  refining  hand. 

"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  is 
somewhat  the  game  sort  of  play,  but 
it  has  a  greater  element  of  character 
and  a  finer  spirit  of  romance.  Like 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  it  is 
complex  in  structure,  having  three 
distinct  stories.  One  is  that  of  the 
drunken  tinker,  Christopher  Sly, 
who,  picked  up  by  a  rich  lord  and  his 
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servants,  is  put  into  an  elegant  bed 
in  a  near-by  castle  and  told  that  he 
is  not  himself  but  someone  else !  An- 
other is  the  story  of  Baptista's 
daughter  Bianca,  who  outwits  her 
father  and  two  unwelcome  suitors  by 
receiving  her  lover  disguised  as  a 
teacher  of  languages.  The  third  story 
is  that  of  Baptista's  other  daughter, 
Katharina  the  Shrew,  whose  seem- 
ingly irrepressible  temper  had  terri- 
fied everyone  around  her  till  Petru- 
chio,  a  gay-hearted  young  man  from 
Verona,  marries  her  against  her  will. 
Such  a  play  is  of  course  an  action- 
play,  but  it  turns  very  pleasantly  in 
the  direction  of  character.  It  has 
many  of  the  farcical  elements  of  the- 
"Comedy  of  Errors,"  but  it  also  has 
a  delightful  whimsicality  and  many 
touches  of  gentle  romance. 

The  two  parts  of  "Henry  IV"  and 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  like- 
wise contain  the  element  of  rough, 
farcical  humor,  but  they  also  give 
still  stronger  character  portrayal. 
Henry  IV  is  a  combination  of  history- 
play  and  farce-comedy,  presenting  on 
the  one  side  the  tragic  story  of  Hen- 
ry IV  struggling  against  rebellious 
subjects,  and  on  the  other  the  low- 
comedy  story  of  Falstaff,  an  irre- 
sponsible tavern  roisterer.  The  young 
Prince  Hal  appears  in  both  stories 
and  brings  them  into  harmony,  at 
first  being  little  more  than  a  care- 
less, jesting,  prank-playing  compan- 
ion of  the  too-good-hearted  and  over- 
bibulous  Falstaff,  but  rising,  when 
real  responsibility  comes,  into  a  seri- 
ous-minded king.  In  "Henry  V"  the 
story  of  Falstaff  is  brought  to  a  close 
when  we  learn  that  he  died  "Like  any 
christom  child"  and  "babbled  of  green 
fields."  The  story  of  Prince  Hal  de- 
velops into  heroic  proportions  in  the 
epic-like  account  of  Henry  the  Fifth's 
victories  over  the  French.  The  en- 
tire story  of  Prince  Hal,  given  in 
three  plays,  is  not  unlike  Shake- 
speare's own  life-story,  a  develop- 
ment from  somewhat  wild,  mischief- 
making  days  into  genuine  greatness. 
Some  have  chosen  to  consider  the 
story  of  Prince  Hal  as  partly  auto- 
biographical. 

In  "Henry  IV"  the  character  in- 
terest is  important.  There  is  the  pa- 
thetic Henry  IV  mourning  his  failure 
to  attain  happiness,  and  finding  how 
"uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  There  is  the  quick-tempered, 
over-zealous  Hotspur,  whose  boy-like 
passion  sweeps  us  with  him,  but  who, 
in  spite  of  his  seeming  greatness, 
lacks  the  broad  manhood  of  Prince 
Hal,  whom  he  despises.  Most  notable 
of  all,  there  is  Falstaff,  the  most 
laughable  character  Shakespeare  ever 
conceived — a  fat,  jolly  knight,  too 
fond  of  drink,  too  fond  of  idle  sport, 
but  always  the  soul  of  good  humor 
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Have  You  Nerves? 

Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  tells  you,  la  his  book,  "Neuras- 
thenia," that  nervousness  is  not  a  diteaie  but  a  symptom — of 
internal  conditions  which  may  be  controlled  and  corrected  by  care 
and  attention  to  habits  of  living.     Drugs  cannot  permanently  re- 
lieve nervousness.    Only  natural  methods  are  effective.    These  Dr. 
Kellogg   recommends — and  so  thoroughly  explains  that  all    who 
read  may  follow.     Dr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  treated    thou- 
sands of  cases  of  nervousness  during  his  forty  years  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.     He  deals  with  facts — not 
theory.     No  one  is  better  able  to  furnish  you  with  practical  guidance 
for  the  relief  of  nervousness.     The   book   contains    over    300  pages, 
many  illustrations,  complete  diet  tables  and  full  instructions  for  exercise, 
rest  and  sleep.     We  will  send  you  this  valuable  book  for  free  exam- 
ination if  you  will  just  tear  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now.     Learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  permanently  relieve   sleeplessness,   exhaustion   and 
other  forms    of   nervousness.     This  free  examination  oSer  it  limited. 
Send  the  coupon  now. 

Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon 
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agreed 

on  one  thing 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee  differed  radically  on  the  one  great 
question  of  their  day.  But  on  a  single  point  they  proved  to  be  in  complete 
agreement — -the  value  of  a  policy  in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Both  of  these  great  leaders  turned  to  the  "Hartford"  for  insurance  on 
their  homes  before  the  breaking  of  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War,  In  1859 
General  Lee  took  out  a  policy  on  "Arlington,"  his  beautiful  estate  in 
Virginia,  while  President  Lincoln  insured  his  home  in  Springfield,  111., 
just  before  he  left  for  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  in  1861. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  policies  of  Lincoln  and  Lee  are  pre- 
served in  the  vaults  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  for  there 
is  a  true  historic  significance  in  the  records  of  the 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORD  S 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  has 
helped  make  American  history.  Through 
every  war,  disaster  and  conflagration,  the 
Old  Hartford  has  met  every  honest  claim 
promptly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
policy  holders. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Company  carries  into  the  field  of  casualty 
and  bonding  insurance  the  same  high 
principles  and  integrity  that  have  alvrays 
marked  the  history  of  the  parent  organ- 
ization. 


The  tnuo  companies^  betiveen  them,  ivrite  practically  every  form  of  insurance  but  life  insurance. 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  the  kind  of  insurance  that 
interests  you  most.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

CO  UPON      C  H  ECK  — TEAR    OFF      MAIL 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  1-2)  125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send   information   on   (he   kind  of   insurance   checked  to  the  name  and  address  written  on  margin  of  coupon. 
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■BUT   FOR  MY  BONNY  KATE,   SHE   MUST  WITH  ME" 

Act  iii,  Sc.  2,  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."   Petruchio,  Katharina  and  Bianca   just    after    Petruchio   has    married    Kate.    One   of   the   plates    from 

Boydell's    "Shakespeare   PrintsjJ'    published   in    1805    in    two    huge   volumes    after  Alderman   Boydell  had  commissioned  many  painters,  including  several 

academicians  like  Wheatley,  who  painted  this,  to  illustrate  Shakespeare  and  had  established  a  Shalcespeare  gallery  in  London 


and  friendliness.  Falstaff  is  the  most 
audacious,  the  most  laughable,  and 
the  most  lovable  of  all  Shakespeare's 
comic  characters. 

"Love's  Labour's  Lost"  and  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  have 
less  of  the  boisterous  and  more  of  un- 
reality. In  the  first  a  king  and  three 
lords  withdraw  from  the  busy  world, 
but  when  a  French  princess  and  her 
three  ladies  intrude,  study  gives  way 
to  love !  In  the  same  play  is  the  story 
of  the  fantastic  Don  Armado  and 
some  ignorant  country  people  who 
make  ridiculous  attempts  to  present 
a  play.  Just  then  the  Princess'  father 
dies,  the  happy  company  must  sep- 
arate, and  all  love's  labor  is  lost.  In 
the  second,  a  loyal  girl  named  Julia, 
disguised  as  a  boy,  follows  her  faith- 
less lover  to  Milan  and  regains  his 
love.  Her  lover's  friend,  treacher- 
ously thwarted  from  a  romantic 
elopement,  becomes  leader  of  a  band 
of  outlaws — and  there  with  him,  in 
the  good,  free  wood,  all  the  charac- 
ters are  at  last  happily  united.  Such 
stories  are  the  light  romances  of 
youth,  the  play  of  events  under  the 
light  of  love,  with  little  of  serious- 
ness, and  much  of  sparkling  wit. 

"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  like  "Hen- 
ry IV,"  has  interesting  passages  that 
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may  refer  to  Shakespeare's  personal- 
ity. The  dramatist  had  come  down  to 
London  from  a  country  village,  and 
he  had  gained  education  by  experi- 
ence rather  than  by  study.  In  this 
play  he  ridicules  continuous  study  as 
something  that  blinds  one  to  the 
world,  and  extols  experience. 


BOOKS     FOR    FURTHER    READING 

Edward  Dowden :  Shakespeare  as  a 
Comic  Dramatist;  J.  Weiss,  Wit.  Hu- 
mour and  Shakespeare;  O.  F.  Adamf: 
Motley  Jest;  Shakespeare  Diversions  ; 
J.  Bennett.  Master  Skylark;  H.  A. 
Gerber,  Stories  '  of  Shakespeare's 
Comedies;  F.  A.  Britton,  Shakespear- 
ean Fairy  Tales;  W.  H.  Fleming-. 
Shakespeare's  Plots;  C.  Ransomo, 
Short  Sketches  of  Shakespeare's 
Plots;  M.  McLeod,  Shakespeare  Story 
Book;  L.  G.  Hufford,  Shakespeare  in 
Tale  and  Verse. 

SHAKESPEARE    PICTURES 

Readers  of  these  articles  who  live 
in  or  near  New  York  will  find  it  in- 
teresting to  visit  the  Fifty-eighth 
Street  Branch  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  121  East  Fifty-eighth 
street,  where  Miss  Leipziger  has 
gathered  about  300  pictures  of  Shake- 
speare, Stratford,  Shakespearean  plays 
and  actors. 

An  excellent  reproduction  on  heavy 
cameo  paper  of  Leopold  Flameng's 
etching  of  the  famous  Chapdos  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare  will  be  sent  by 
The  Independent  to  any  reader  for  six 
two-cent  stamps. 


Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 

In  such  a  song  as  that  which  closes 
the  play  we  find  the  heart  of  the 
country  boy: 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipp'd  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu-whit;  tu-who,  a  merry  note. 

"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
combines  the  buffoonery,  story-tell- 
ing, and  romance  of  the  other  plays 
with  a  poetic  beauty  of  its  own. 
The  whole  play  is  fantastic,  dream- 
like, "Like  far-off  mountains  turned 
into  clouds."  It  is  a  play  of  love  and 
laughter  and  fairyland  and  is  fitly 
named. 

At  about  the  time  when  Shake- 
speare wrote  these  plays  he  also 
wrote  other  and  sadder  plays,  but  in 
them,  as  in  these,  he  showed  love  for 
story,  and  delight  in  playing  upon 
words.  He  had  not  yet  risen  to  the 
greater  hights  of  character,  of  po- 
etry, and  of  philosophy.  The  early 
comedies,  showing  the  quick,  inter- 
ested and  care-free  heart  of  the 
young  Shakespeare,  make  a  delight- 
ful introduction  to  the  greater  plays. 


MOVIES  INSTEAD  OF  SALOONS 

BY  CHARLES  STELZLE 


WHEN  saloon-keepers  organ- 
ize to  fight  motion  picture 
houses  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
picture  shows  are  either  very,  very 
bad,  or  very,  very  good — that  they 
are  so  much  worse  than  the  saloon 
that  even  a  saloon-keeper  cannot 
stand  for  them,  or  else  that  they  are 
so  much  better  than  the  saloon  that 
they  threaten  to  injure  the  saloon- 
keeper's business. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  the  actual  situation.  Nothing  in 
social  and  recreational  life  is  doing 
more  to  furnish  a  saloon  substitute 
than  the  motion  picture  house.  And 
furnishing  a  saloon  substitute  isn't 
the  comparatively  easy  task  that 
most  people  think  it  to  be. 

There  can  be  no  real  substitute 
for  the  saloon  for  those  who  now 
find  their  chief  pleasure  there.  An 
institution  which  has  in  it  so  many 
serious  objections,  many  of  which 
constitute  its  main  charm  and  at- 
tractiveness for  those  who  patronize 
it,  cannot  very  well  be  duplicated — 
minus  all  these  features,  and  still  be 
a  success.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  try  to  discover  what  are  the 
really  good  features  of  the  saloon, 
and  then  to  incorporate  them  in  ex- 
isting agencies  or  organize  new  ones. 

Several  outstanding  peculiarities 
immediately  strike  one  as  the  saloon 
is  studied.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  per- 
fectly natural  way  in 
which  the  saloon  is  con- 
ducted. There's  nothing 
strained  about  it.  Men 
aren't  made  too  wel- 
come. Few  restrictions 
are  imposed.  Those  who 
conduct  the  place  make 
themselves  as  inconspic- 
uous and  as  unobtrusive 
as  they  can.  Those  who 
patronize  the  saloon 
usually  have  nothing 
special  done  for  them. 
They  pay  for  what  they 
get,  and  they  do  it  cheer- 
fully— often  hilariously. 
There's  a  spirit  of  dem- 
ocracy about  the  saloon 
which  is  tremendously 
appealing.  A  five  cent 
piece  places  the  average 
man  upon  an  equality 
with  everybody  else  in 
the  place;  the  music 
helps  to  produce  a  cheer- 
ful atmosphere. 

The  motion  picture 
house  possesses  all  of 
these  virtues  and  many 
others  besides.   Here   is 


The  motion  picture  show,  once  sus- 
pected  of  being  the  enemy  of 
7norality  and  as  such  subjected  to 
unprecedented  restrictions  and  cen- 
sorship, is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  educational 
agency  and  as  a  dreaded  com- 
petitor of  the  saloon.  Mr.  Stelzle, 
machinist,  sociologist  and  Presby- 
terian preacher,  here  explains  the 
reason  for  its  popularity  among 
the  working  classes. — The  Editor. 


found  the  free  normal  atmosphere  to 
which  the  average  man  is  accus- 
tomed. Attentions  are  not  forced 
upon  him.  There's  no  one  at  the  door 
to  bid  him  an  embarrassing  welcome 
or  speed  him  a  confusing  farewell. 
He  doesn't  have  to  talk  about  himself 
and  his  affairs,  or  about  his  family. 
The  average  workingman  is  about 
as  shy  a  creature  out  of  his  natural 
element  as  "one  can  find  anywhere.  In 
the  motion  picture  house  he  may 
come  and  go  in  the  dark.  He  isn't 
compelled  to  wear  good  clothes — he 
doesn't  even  have  to  change  his  shirt 
or  put  on  a  stiff  linen  collar.  He  can 
come  just  as  he  is.  To  the  average 
workingman  "dressing  up"  is  an  in- 
tolerable burden.  When  a  man  hugs 
the  little  red  ticket  that  is  flipped  at 
him  thru  that  cleverly  contrived  ma- 
chine in  the  selling  booth  in  front 


LO  AND  BEHOLD 

BY  ELLIS  O.  JONES 

See  the  War  Expert ! 

Yes,  what  a  solemn-looking,  wrinkle-browed. 
Atlas-like  individual  he  is.  What  is  the  War  Expert 
doing? 

The  War  Expert  is  making  sapient  and  pregnant 
observations  about  the  war. 

Does  the  War  Expert  take  himself  seriously? 

Oh,  yes,  very  seriously  indeed.  He  finds  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  admit  of  the  slightest  chance  of 
his  being  wrong  in  any  particular. 

How  did  the  War  Expert  become  a  War  Expert? 

By  being  willing  to  draw  the  most  infinitely  far- 
reaching  conclusions  from  the  most  scant  and  unre- 
liable data  and  to  assert  these  conclusions  in  a  posi- 
tive and  scholarly  manner. 

Is  this  the  only  War  Expert  there  is? 

Oh,  no.  The  woods  are  full  of  them  and  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  them  and  the  highways  and  by- 
ways are  full  of  them. 

How  interesting.  Do  the  War  Experts  agree  with 
each  other? 

Oh,  no.  One  of  the  essentials  of  a  true  and  trust- 
worthy War  Expert  is  that  he  shall  agree  with  no 
other  War  Expert  as  to  the  least  detail  whatsoever. 

New  York  City 


of  the  picture  house  he  takes  it  with 
a  feeling  of  independence,  and  passes 
into  the  show  with  his  head  up. 

Furthermore,  he  can  take  his  wife 
and  children.  He  cannot  take  them  to 
the  saloon.  The  workingman  can  af- 
ford to  take  his  family  to  the  pic- 
ture show,  because  it  usually  costs 
him  no  more  than  if  he  spent  the 
evening  in  a  saloon.  And  he  feels  a 
lot  better  for  it  the  morning  after. 
This  often  induces  him  to  try  it 
again.  A  few  such  experiences  and 
the  entire  family  are  regular  cus- 
tomers at  the  motion  picture  house. 
Whereas  in  the  saloon  the  evening 
is  usually  spent  in  an  inane  or  worse 
manner,  the  modern  motion  picture 
show  has  in  it  a  distinct  educational 
advantage,  and  the  education  comes 
in  a  form  which  is  palatable  and 
easily  digested.  The  mind  isn't  taxed 
unduly.  The  workingman  really 
hasn't  much  mind  left  at  the  end  of 
an  average  day's  work.  Also  even 
the  comparatively  popular  educa- 
tional films  are  interspersed  with 
others  of  a  dramatic  or  humorous 
character.  Sometimes  the  dramatic 
picture  has  an  element  of  moral  or 
ethical  teaching  which  is  decidedly 
wholesome.  The  cheap,  harmful  film 
is  rapidly  disappearing  even  from 
the  cheaper  houses.  The  entire  film 
business  is  on  the  up  grade. 

To  what  extent  the 
church  or  the  school 
may  engage  in  the  mo- 
tion picture  business  de- 
pends upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  neighborhood, 
the  ability  to  finance 
properly  such  an  enter- 
prise, the  opportunity 
for  making  a  selection 
of  the  right  kind  of 
films,  and  some  other 
questions  which  may  be 
peculiar  to  the  locality 
or  the  organization  at- 
tempting it.  But  princi- 
pally, it  is  a  matter  of 
conducting  the  enter- 
prise in  a  business-like 
manner,  for  running  a 
motion  picture  show 
is  no  job  for  amateurs 
— it  requires  specializ- 
ation and  experience, 
which,  however,  may  be 
acquired  by  educational 
and  religious  institu- 
tions if  brains  and  en- 
ergy aie  put  into  the 
task.  Chiefly,  one  must 
have  studied  the  element 
of  human  nature. 
New  York  City 
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Bird  Spies 

The  pigeon  of  war,  first 
cousin  once  removed  of  the 
dove  of  peace,  has  become 
an  important  factor  in  mod- 
ern warfare. 

His  special  value  is  as  a 
photographer,  a  messenger 
and  a  spy.  Equipped  with 
a  camera  peculiarly  de- 
signed for  his  purpose,  he 
can  dodge  shells  and  aero- 
planes" and  penetrate  the 
enemy's  lines  until  their  in- 
nermost secrets  are  re- 
corded by  his  lens. 

The  tiny  camera  is  fast- 
ened under  the  bird's  body, 
where  it  will  not  impede 
flying.  Its  shutter  works 
automatically. 

The  birds  are  trained  as 
ordinary  carrier  pigeons — 
in  fact  they  are  still  used 
to  some  extent  to  carry 
messages — but  it  is  as 
scouts  that  they  have  be- 
come indispensable  to  prac- 
tically every  army  in  Eu- 
rope. The  French  have 
made  the  most  thoro  tests 
of  the  war  pigeons'  effi- 
ciency and  their  conclusions 
have  resulted  in  the  addi- 
tion of  many  automobile 
pigeon  houses  to  the  gen- 
eral army  equipment. 

Whether  or  not  the  birds  accustomed 
to  carrying  cameras  and  dispatches  can 
be  induced  to  substitute  the  olive 
branch  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
speculation. 


Medein  Photo  Service 

FRENCH    ARMY    PIGEONS 

They  travel  by  automobile  and  have   a   commissariat   all   their  own 

just  a  minute  and  a  half  to  get  in  posi- 
tion to  begin  the  next.  When  one  set 
of  records  has  been  played  it  takes  but 
five  minutes  to  change  the  entire  set 
and  to  have  the  machine  again  in  mo- 
tion. 


Record  Speed  and  Endurance 
The  repeating  "Autophone"  is  the 
latest  thing  in  talking  machines.  It  is 
just  what  its  name  suggests,  a  talking 
machine  equipped  with  a  device  upon 
which  twelve  cylindrical  records  may  be 
placed  at  one  time.  After  these  records 
have  been  placed  in  position  the  patent 
reproducer  is  placed  at  the  starting 
point;  the  case  is  closed  and  the  power- 
ful spring,  which  will  run  for  a  half 
hour  with  one  winding,  is  tightened. 
Simply  pulling  out  a  pin  starts  the 
mechanism  to  working  and  it  requires 
no  further  attention  for  half  an  hour 
or  more.  The  machinery  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  just  as  soon  as  one  record 
has  been  finished  the  arm  holding  the 
diamond  point  reproducer  is  automatic- 
ally carried  back  to  the  starting  point, 
and  the  wheel  holding  the  records 
turned  around  one  notch,  whereupon 
everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  play- 
ing of  another  selection.  At  the  given 
instant  the  point  of  the  reproducer  is 
dropt  upon  the  record  and  selection  No. 
2  begins. 

A  sufficient  number  of  records  may 
be  placed  in  this  machine  to  provide  a 
program  sixty-five  minutes  long.  After 
one  record  ends  it  takes  the  machine 
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The  Census  Bureau 

Probably  few  people  visit  Washing- 
ton and  look  over  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Government  activity  without 
a   sense  of  wonder  and  a  query  as  to 


whether  after  all  it  is 
worth  while.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  bureaus,  such  as  the 
Census  Bureau,  which  do 
not  bulk  as  large  in  the 
public  eye  as  do  the  depart- 
ments of  War,  Navy,  State, 
Agriculture,  etc. 

Yet  when  one  looks  into 
the  detail  more  closely  it 
becomes  evident  that  there 
is  no  other  bureau  which 
touches  the  national  life  at 
so  many  and  such  vital 
points.  Its  reports  decide 
the  apportionment  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  among  the 
states,  and  without  its  testi- 
mony ho  new  state  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Union. 
Upon  its  figures  are  based 
our  immigration  laws. 

Business  men  look  to  its 
reports  on  manufactures, 
agriculture,  transportation, 
electrical  industries  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  investment. 
The  Cotton  Exchange 
watches  with  feverish  anxi- 
ety for  its  monthly  reports 
and  municipalities  use  its 
financial  statistics  of  cities 
for  testimony  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  accounting. 

It  registers  the  number 
of  the  insane,  of  criminals 
in  prison,  of  paupers  in  almshouses,  of 
inmates  of  benevolent  institutions,  of 
members  of  the  different  denomina- 
tional bodies.  It  tells  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  different  occupations,  business, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  the 
professions;  records  the  births  and 
deaths  wherever  there  are  registration 
areas  and  reports  on  the  prevalence  of 
divorce. 

Its  volumes  pour  in  an  almost  unend- 
ing stream  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  and  can  be  had,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  by  any  American  citizen  for 
the  asking. 


Albert  Mar  pie 

AN  HOUR'S  CONTINUOUS  CONCERT 


The  Shark  in  Commerce 
Products  obtained  from  the  shark  are 
both  numerous  and  valuable.  Shark 
fins  furnish  a  jelly  that  makes  a  de- 
licious soup,  for  which  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent market  wherever  Chinese  are  to 
be  found. 

The  shark's  liver  gives  a  clear  oil 
excellently  adapted  for  the  lubrication 
of  the  parts  of  watches,  clocks  and 
fine  guns.  This  oil  is  held  in  some  quar- 
ters in  as  high  esteem  as  is  the  oil  ob- 
tained from  porpoise  and  dogfish  liver, 
long  claimed  to  be  the  finest  of  animal 
oils. 

Shark  skin  is  of  great  value.  It  -is 
of  a  beautiful  burnished  gray  or  bluish 
color,  and  at  first  glance  looks  like  fine- 
ly grained  leather  because  of  the  tiny 
prickles  plentifully  set  one  way.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  prickles,  quite  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  that  the  effect 
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afforded  the  dried  skin  is  one  of  rich 
beauty,  a  quality  that  renders  it  par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Even  the  bones  of  sharks  are  useful. 
The  spine  is  in  demand  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  curious  viralkinff-sticks. 
They  pass  a  thin  malacca  or  steel  rod 
thru  the  round,  polished  vertebrae,  and 
the  result  is  a  cane  that  sells  for  a  high 
price.  The  shark-spine  stick  is  a  great 
favorite  in  Germany. 


How  They  Have  Grown 

The  Woman's  Club,  it  seems,  is  one 
of  those  institutions  which  w^e  have  al- 
ways had.  To  be  sure,  the  number  of 
them  has  grown  exceedingly  since  the 
early  days.  There  are  at  present  over 
2000  women's  clubs  in  America  alone. 

But  in  600  B.  C.  there  was  only  one 
in  the  world  and  that  was  in  Greece, 
founded  by  a  lady  named  Sappho,  who 
instructed  the  club  in  versification  and 
the  appreciation  of  literature. 

In  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  Aspasia, 
unofficial  political  adviser  to  Pericles, 
started  another  club  for  the  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  Greek  women. 

There  are  records,  too,  of  women's 
clubs  in  early  Greece,  which  met  to 
discuss  municipal  questions  and  which 
A'^oted  funds  for  the  erection  of  statues 
and  monuments  in  honor  of  distin- 
guished men — in  those  unenlightened 
days  the  monuments  were  all  to  men. 

Africa  came  next  in  the  development 
of  women's  clubs — its  most  notable  the 
one  at  Alexandria,  where  Hypatia,  one 
of  the  foremost  mathematicians  and 
philosophers  of  her  time,  taught  the 
studious  women  of  Egypt.  Contrary  to 
modern  custom,  the  men  begged  per- 
mission to  join,  and  astronomers,  phi- 
losophers, statesmen  and  scholars  were 
admitted  regardless  of  sex. 

The  first  club  organizer  in  America 
was  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  came  to 
New  England  in  1634  and  formed  cir- 
cles of  women  to  discuss  the  sermons 
of  the  day  and  other  matters  of  reli- 
gion. The  interest  in  these  discussions 
brought  the  men  of  that  colony  to 
their  sessions,  too,  and  finally  caused 
the  banishment  of  Anne  Hutchinson. 

That  put  a  stop  to  women's  clubs  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  next  attempt  was 
made  in  1818,  again  in  Boston,  when 
an  organization  called  The  Gleaners 
came  into  existence.  This  was  com- 
posed ^of  unmarried  women,  who  met 
to  discuss  questions  of  the  proper  atti- 
tude to  be  maintained  toward  gentle- 
men. With  the  marriage  of  all  the 
members  the  club  ceased  to  exist. 

Women's  clubs  spread  thruout  the 
country  after  that.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Michigan  followed  the  lead  of 
Massachusetts — one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  their  ventures  was  the  Mi- 
nerva Club  of  New  Harmony,  started 
by  Mrs.  Constance  Fauntleroy  Eunice. 

But  all  of  these  were  more  or  less 
"feelers,"  preliminary  to  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  the  woman's  club  movement 
in  the  United  States.  The  New  England 
Women's  Club  in  Boston  and  the  Soro- 
sis  Club  in  New  York,  both  founded  in 
1868,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  or- 
ganization of  women's  clubs  today,  in 
which  they  are  still  active  leaders. 
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My — but  Sanatogen 
makes  one  enjoy 
living!" 

AND  you  know  it  is  a  pleasure 
beyond  the  telling  when,  after 
weeks  of  overwork  have  weakened 
your  system's  forces,  you  begin  to 
take  Sanatogen  and  feel  that  old- 
time  vigor  come  back  with  a  new 
desire  to  accomplish  and  a  new 
joy  in  living. 

The  best  of  it  is  that  it's  no  tem- 
porary relief  that  Sanatogen  gives 
— but  a  real,  lasting  improvement 
in  bodily  health — and  especially  in 
the  health  of  the  nervous  system. 
For  combining  the  properties  both 
of  a  food  and  a  tonic,  Sanatogen 
nourishes  the  nerve-cells,  rebuilds 
the  wasted  energies  and  tones  up 
the  whole  system  as  it  helps  gather 
a  new  store  of  strength. 

You  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Sana- 
togen will  help  you  when  you  re- 
member that  over  21,000  doctors 
have  endorsed  it  in  personal  let- 
ters— and  when  you  read  what 
Charles  D.  Sigshee,  Rear  Admiral, 
U.  S.  Navy,  writes: 

"After  a  thorough  trial  of  Sanato- 
gen, I  am  convinced  of  its  merit  as 
a  food  and  tonic.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  beyond  doubt." 

Or  what  Colonel  Watterson,  the 
famous  editor,  writes: 

"I  do  not  think  I  could  have  re- 
gained my  vitality  without  Sanatoj^en 
acting  equally  upon  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  nerve  centers." 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere  in  three  sizes,  from  $1  up. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of 
Medicine,  London,  191  J 
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for  "The  Art  of  Living" — a  charming  little  book  by  Richard  La  Galiienne,  the 
popular  poet-author,  touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help  and  giving  other  inter- 
esting aids  in  the  quest  for  contentment  and  better  health.  This  book  is  free. 
Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  write  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  26  R 
Irving  Place,  New  York. 

Can  you  take  INTELLIGENT  care  of  your  child  ? 
Do  you  know  how  he  should  be  fed,  how  fast  he 
ought  to  grow,  how  to  recognize  signs  of  infantile 
diseases,  how  to  begin  training  the  young  mind  ? 


INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD 

Hy  WALTIIR  Ki:i\H  KAMSHV.  M.  U. 
A  thoroughly  practical  book  on  child  rearing.     It  covers  a  wide 
range  of  facts  which  every  mother  and  expectant  mother  ought 
to  know.     Fully  illustrated.     Price  $1.25. 

AT  YOLK  i)ooksi:llers  or  from 
E.  p.  DUTTON  &  CO..  681  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,    narratives,    travel;    historical    and    scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for   BC^OK  j 
issue.      Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge.  ! 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


The  National  Index 

will  not  be  NEUTRAL  on  the  war.  It 
will  not  he  neutral  on  any  subject.  It 
will  be  a  magazine  consisting  mostly  of 
copied  editorials  from  the  great  daily 
and  weekly  papers  ;  but  its  own  editor- 
ials will  not  be  bad.  The  Arena  will  be 
conducted  for  the  readers.  The  spirit  of 
the  press  is  a  true  INDEX  of  the  coun- 
try. Keep  up.  7c.  the  copy.  $2  the 
year.  First  issue  out  March  3.  Send  for 
sample  copy. 

The  National  Index 

Dept.  I  BasiL   Ohio 


Paul  Thomptton 

•THE  SHEPHERD  IN  THE  DISTANCE."  A  PANTOMIME  WRITTEN,  DESIGNED,  ACTED.  PRODUCED  BY  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  PLAYERS 

TWO  LITTLE  THEATERS  GROW  UP 


PRACTICALLY  everyone,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the- 
atrical managers,  has  a  theory 
for  the  ideal  theater — a  place  for 
something  more  than  dramatized  best 
sellers  and  vehicles  drawn  exclusive- 
ly by  stars.  And  in  consequence  ama- 
teur companies  and  "little  theaters" 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country, 
most  of  them  leaping  into  the  exper- 
iment with  complete  abandonment  of 
tradition  and  frequently  finding, 
when  they  stop  to  look,  that 
the  sum  total  of  their  achiQve- 
ment  is  a  difference  without  a 
distinction. 

Two  exceptions,  both  in 
New  York  City,  have  suc- 
ceeded during  the  present  the- 
atrical season  in  establishing 
themselves  as  forces  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  future  of 
the  American  stage.  Both 
are  democratic  ventures,  both 
are  presenting  plays  that  have 
no  appeal  to  the  commercial 
manager,  both  are  giving  their 
attention  exclusively  to  the 
stage  and  forgetting  the  box 
office,  both  are  interested  in 
stimulating  and  developing 
new  and  artistic  methods  of 
acting  and  producing — and 
both  are  winning  out 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that 
the  Washington  Square  Play- 
ers, "that  valorous  band  that 
came  out  of  nowhere  late  last 
winter  and  settled  down  quiet- 
ly to  the  business  of  taking 
the  curse  off  the  word 
amateur,"  presented  their 
first  program  of  four  one-act 
plays  to  an  audience  of  299 
people  at  the  Bandbox  The- 
ater. 

Their  capital  was  exactly 
nothing,  their  stock  in  trade 
boundless      enthusiasm,      in- 
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defatigable  energy  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  talents.  And  next  morning 
the  newspapers  heralded  their  pro- 
duction as  "the  most  novel  theatrical 
opening  ever  seen  in  this  city,"  "a, 
stimulus  and  suggestion  for  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  drama." 

Thruout  the  rest  of  the  season  they 
played  three  or  four  times  a  week  to 
a  house  sold  out  in  advance  for  every 
performance,  giving  in  all  fourteen 
new  plays  by  American  writers  and 


Fhotograph  by  Ckarles  P.  Cushing 

THE   NEIGHBORHOOD    PLAYHOUSE 
Where  the  heritage   of  the   immigrant   is   furthering   our 

ideals 


three  by  foreign  authors.  The  entire 
staff,  the  press  representative  and  all 
the  actors  contributed  their  services. 
All  seats  were  sold  at  fifty  cents. 

Now  the  theater  is  leased  for  eight 
performances  a  week,  a  part  of  the 
seats  are  sold  at  $1,  and  a  living 
wage  is  paid  to  each  of  the  actors 
and  producers  who  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  company.  Second  only  to  their 
achievement  of  artistically  worth- 
while productions  is  the  Washington 
.  Square  Players'  record  of 
paying  as  they  go  and  even 
putting  aside  a  surplus  for 
further  experiments.  The  com- 
pany even  hopes  this  spring 
to  be  able  to  make  a  tour  of 
New  England  and  of  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

The  secret  of  their  success 
is  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players 
— so-called  because  they  live 
in  Greenwich  Village,  "the 
Quartier  Latin — minus  the 
Latin — of  New  York."  They 
are  all  young  and  they  are  all 
idealists.  They  have  convic- 
tions and  they  have  the  cour- 
age to  carry  them  out.  Their 
convention  is  unconventional- 
ity  and  their  motto  Dare ! 

Moreover,  they  are  willing 
to  work  hard — as  actors,  playr 
Wrights,  producers,  designers 
and,  in  a  pinch,  ticket-sellers 
or  scene-shifters,  all  at  once. 
For  one  person  to  write,  for 
instance,  the  first  play  of  a 
bill,  to  take  the  leading  part 
in  the  next,  and  to  design  the 
costumes  or  direct  the  produc- 
tion of  the  third  seems  quite 
possible  to  them.  Even  the 
publicity  manager  may  rush 
from  lobby  to  stage  to  "supe" 
when  the  business  calls  for  "a 
artistic      throng  of  passersby." 
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The  selection  of  plays  has  been 
particularly  happy.  Aside  from  their 
individual  merits  they  have  been 
chosen  to  present  interesting  con- 
trasts and  to  include  a  wide  range  of 
modern     dramatists. 

But  it  is  in  the  creation  of  artistic 
stage  settings,  daringly  impression- 
istic, that  the  Washington  Square 
Players  have  made  their  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  dramatic  prog- 
ress. Colors  have  been  used  as  never 
before  to  register  ideas.  The  audi- 
ence gasps  w^hen  the  curtain  goes  up, 
but  it  applauds,  too;  and  before  a 
word  is  spoken  the  atmosphere  of 
the  play  is  established  and  the  im- 
agination of  each  spectator  is  in 
good  working  order. 

"Art  for  art's  sake"  has  been  quot- 
ed as  the  slogan  of  the  Washington 
Square  Players.  Art  for  the  people's 
sake  sums  up  fairly  well  the  pur- 
pose of  the  second  successful  dra- 
matic experiment  in  New  York,  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse.  It  too  was 
opened  in  February,  1915 — the  out- 
come of  the  work  of  the  festival  and 
dramatic  groups  of  the  famous 
Henry  Street  Settlement. 

For  nine  years  these  groups  have 
presented  festivals  and  pantomimes 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  settlement, 
developing  their  possibilities  until 
they  were  able  to  form  a  dramatic 
club — The  Neighborhood  Players — 
which  did  so  well  that  they  were  giv- 
en a  little  theater,  offering  every 
facility  for  artistic  productions. 

"Jephthah's  Daughter,"  a  Biblical 
festival,  opened  the  playhouse  with  a 
performance  beautiful  in  itself  and 
significant  both  as  a  reminder  of  our 
indebtedness  to  Jewish  literature  and 
art  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
potential  talent  of  the  East  Side. 
Seventy-eight  young  people  were  in 
the  cast,  and  many  more,  as  crafts- 
men, composers,  painters,  and  musi- 
cians, seamstresses,  and  producers, 
had  a  share  in  the  production. 

During  the  year  a  half  dozen  plays, 
chosen  for  their  educational  value  as 
well  as  for  their  dramatic  possibili- 
ties, have  been  produced.  The 
Thanksgiving  Festival,  an  elaborate 
pageant,  which  brought  out  the  mu- 
sical as  well  as  the  dramatic  ability 
of  the  company,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful production  of  the  year.  To  the 
East  Side  it  was  an  interpretative 
festival,  which  they  appreciated  as 
participators.  But  the  rest  of  New 
York  found  it  a  delightful  entertain- 
ment. 

The  Thanksgiving  Festival  typifies 
the  aim  of  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house, "to  recapture  and  hold  some- 
thing of  the  poetry  and  idealism  that 
belong  to  its  people  and  open  the  door 
of  opportunity  for  messages  in 
drama,  picture,  story  and  song." 
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STATEMENT,  JANUARY,  1916 

Cash  Assets,  January,  1916    $37,982,743.93 
Reserve  as  a  Conflagration 

Surplus 

Cash  Capital  -  -  -  - 
All  Other  Liabilities  -  - 
Net  Surplus       .     -     -     - 


2,000,000.00* 
6,000,000.00* 
18,446,566.68 
11,536,177.25* 


Surplus  as  Regards  Policyholders 
$19,536,177.25* 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Automobile,  Commissions,  Hail,  Marine  (Inland  and 
Ocean),  Parcel  Post,  Profits,  Registered  Mail,  Rents, 
Sprinkler  Leakage,  Tourists'  Baggage,  Use  and  Oc- 
cupancy, Windstorm. 

AGENTS  IN  EVERY  CITY,  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  POSSESSIONS 
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WEITE  FOE  FREE  BOOK 
"Simplified  Method*  of 
Findinff  Labor  Costa." 


RUPERT    BROOKE    IN    AMERICA 

There  are  two  main  streams  in 
Rupert  Brooke's  poems:  a  keen  and 
frequently  ironical  analysis  of  some 
phases  of  emotion,  and  a  tingling  fresh- 
ness of  sense-experience,  exprest  alike 
with  the  greatest  pungency  and  beauty 
of  phrase.  In  the  Letters  from  America, 
which  adds  one  to  the  small  group  of 
books  by  and  about  the  vivid  young 
Englishman,  there  is  little  of  the  search- 
ing analysis  of  men's  hearts,  but  a 
great  wealth  of  things  and  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  pictured  and  discussed 
with  that  same  piercingly  suggestive 
diction. 

Brooke  left  England  in  May,  1913, 
to  visit  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  South  Seas,  and  was  away  until 
the  beginning  of  June,  1914.  Thirteen 
travel  letters  were  written  to  the  West- 
minister Gazette,  and  one  other  paper 
appeared  in  the  New  Statesman;  and 
these  have  been  collected,  together  with 
an  additional  essay,  of  which  more 
later,  by  Brooke's  close  friend,  Edward 
Marsh,  who  is  also  preparing  a  memoir 
and  such  posthumous  matter  as  still 
awaits  publication.  Henry  James  sup- 
plies a  preface. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  poet's  chief 
concern  is  not  with  the  United  States, 
but  with  Canada.  He  was  so  finely 
linked  up  with  the  English  heritage, 
as  Mr.  James  points  out,  that  his  re- 
actions to  the  half-English  Dominion 
would  naturally  be  more  interesting 
than  his  impressions  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  his  curiosity  as  to  the  surfaces 
of  things  quite  dominates  the  brief  at- 
tention he  gives  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, which  alone  are  treated  in  these 
rapid  and  frankly  casual  sketches.  Mr. 
James  remarks: 

We  feel  him  not  a  little  lost  and  lonely 
and  stranded  in  the  New  York  pandemo- 
nium— obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  sky- 
scrapers and  the  overspread  blackness 
pricked  out  in  a  flickering  fury  of  imaged 
advertisemeDt  for  want  of  some  more  in- 
teresting view  of  character  and  manners. 
We  long  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  show 
him  finer  lights — eyes  of  but  meaner  range, 
after  all.  being  adequate  to  the  gape  at  the 
vertical  business  blocks  and  the  lurid  sky- 
clamour  for  more  dollars.  We  feel  in  a 
manner  his  sensibility  wasted  and  would 
fain  turn  it  on  to  the  capture  of  deeper 
meanings. 

Most  interesting  among  the  Ameri- 
can observations  is  Brooke's  impression 
of  a  Harvard  commencement.  Here 
there  is  some  balm — but  not  much — for 
the  friendly  contempt  which  he  pours 
upon  New  York  and  the  typical  Ameri- 
can. 

Brooke  saw  Canada  when  the  flush 
of  the  Great  Speculation  which  made 
the  Dominion  a  nation  of  real  estate 
dealers  had  not  yet  died  away,  killed 
by  the  collapse  of  land  values.  So  he 
speaks  with  amusement  and  some  scorn 
of  the  booster  and  the  land  trader.  "To 
boost,"  he  says,  "is  to  commend  out- 
rageously." And  there  is  a  delicious  ac- 
count of  an  encounter  with  two 
boosters. 
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I  traveled  from  Edmonton  to  Calgary 
in  the  company  of  a  citizen  of  Edmonton 
and  a  citizen  of  Calgary.  Hour  after  hour 
they  disputed.  Land  in  Calgary  had  risen 
from  five  dollars  to  three  hundred ;  but  in 
Edmonton  from  three  to  five  thousand. 
Edmonton  had  grown  from  thirty  persons 
to  forty  thousand  in  twenty  years ;  but 
Calgary  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  in 
twelve.  .  .  .  "Where" — as  a  respite — 
"did  I  come  from?"  I  bad  to  tell  them,  not 
without  shame,  that  my  own  town  of 
Grantchester,  having  numbered  three  hun- 
dred at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar's  land- 
ing, had  risen  rapidly  to  nearly  four  by 
Doomsday  Book,  but  was  now  declined  to 
three-fifty.  They  seemed  perplexed  and 
angry. 

The  dry  humor  which  flavors  this  is 
much  in  evidence  thruout  the  book.  The 
often  repellant  irony  which  one  finds  in 
the  poems  is'  softened,  and,  oddly 
enough,  Brooke  finds  in  all  his  travels 
here  no  such  distressing  grotesqueries 
as  some  of  the  poems  exhibit.  One  piece 
of  quaintly  phrased  characterization 
must  be  quoted: 

His  mind  was  even  more  childlike  and 
transparent  than  is  iisual  with  business 
men.  The  observer  could  see  thoughts  slow- 
ly floating  into  it,  like  carp  in  a  pond. 
When  they  got  near  the  surface,  by  a  pure- 
ly automatic  process  they  found  utterance. 

To  suggest  that  humor  is  the  predom- 
inant strain  in  the  book  would  be  an  in- 
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In  The  Garden  and  Farm  Almanac 
DayboU's  has  come  again.  Here  one 
may  find  the  agricultural  activities 
and  ofiicials  of  each  state,  a  list  of 
farming  publications,  directions  for 
the  control  of  plant  pests,  besides 
much  other  information  useful  to 
every  dweller  in  the  country. 

Doubleday,    Page.   25   cents. 

The  American  Whitaker  Almanac 
and  Encylopedia  aims  to  do  for  the 
United  States  what  the  English  Whit- 
aker does  for  Great  Britain.  It  de- 
votes itself  mainly  to  data  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  the 
naval  and  military  organizations,  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  service.  There 
are  articles  on  our  relations  with  other 
powers  and  a  long  review  of  the  Great 
War. 

Macmillan.    $2. 

For  comprehensiveness  and  com- 
pression The  World  Almanac  is  un- 
equalled. Besides  a  mass  of  miscel- 
laneous information,  one  has  here  the 
answers  to  most  questions  concerning 
foreign  governments  and  our  own, 
with  data  on  our  schools,  libraries, 
churches,  railroads,  economic  and 
social  conditions,  national  enterprises 
and  the  year's  events. 

New  York  World.   25  cents. 

The  Living  Church  Annual  sup- 
plies information  as  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  its  ofiicers  and  clergy,  mis- 
sionaries, missions  and  societies,  the 
Church  of  England  and  those  on  the 
continent. 

Milwaukee :  Young  Churchman  Co. 

Paper,    50   cents.      Cloth,    75   cents. 

The  Handbook  of  All  Denomina- 
tions, prepared  by  Mr.  Phelan,  gives 
the  origin,  tenets,  and  numbers  of  the 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
will  be  especially  useful  in  regard  to 
the  smaller  sects,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  information. 
Nashville,  Tenn. :    Smith  &  Lamar.    75  cents. 


justice  to  the  poet  in  the  man.  There 
are  places  where  the  sheer  beauty  of 
the  description  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
comment  would  be  hard  to  surpass  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  writing. 
Particularly  in  telling  of  the  Northwest, 
where  Brooke  got  to  the  frontier  and 
the  mountains,  and  of  Samoa,  does  the 
poet  break  away  from  the  journalist — 
tho  either  role  sits  well  on  him.  A  few 
papers  come  to  their  conclusion  with  a 
lovely  falling  cadence  that  recalls 
Ruskin. 

The  last  chapter,  somewhat  unhap- 
pily called  "An  Unusual  Young  Man," 
ties  the  book  to  the  war  by  presenting 
what  purports  to  be  a  straightforward 
record  of  a  young  man's  mental  proc- 
esses when  he  came  home  from  »l 
isolated  vacation  to  sudden  news  of  the 
Great  War.  It  is,  of  course,  autobio- 
graphical, and  it  adds  interestingly  to 
the  distinctive  literature  of  this  war — 
the  literature  that  attempts  to  study 
the  impact  of  war  upon  the  individual. 

Of  the  preface  by  Mr.  James  one  is 
inclined  to  say  little,  remembering  the 
blow  that  has  fallen  upon  him.  There 
is  a  subtle  study  of  the  relation  between 
Brooke  and  his  heritage  and  environ- 
ment, but  that  curious  style  which  was 
once  a  matter  of  admirable,  tho  often 
tedious  precision,  has  here  lost  itself  in 
a  sad  welter  of  words. 

Letters  from  America,  by  Rupert  Brooke.  New 
York:  Scribner.   $1.25. 

A  DAUNTLESS  LADY 

In  Life  and  Gabriella,  by  Ellen  Glas- 
gow, there  is  a  duel  between  the  two, 
and,  at  first.  Life  appears  to  have  con- 
quered the  bright,  spirited  girl.  But 
Gabriella  has  courage  as  well  as  spirit 
and  the  gift  of  doing  one  thing  well, 
which  is  the  best  gift  the  fairies  can 
bring  to  the  cradle  of  any  child.  Miss 
Glasgow  contrasts  Richmond  in  the 
middle  nineties  and  its  spare  and 
Spartan  living,  with  New  York  in  its 
growing  extravagance.  The  effort  of 
the  less  opulent  people  in  both  cities  t" 
keep  up  appearances  is  a  sordid  strug- 
gle to  which  she  does  full  justice.  Gabri- 
ella's  escape  into  the  business  world, 
and  her  career  as  a  successful  woman 
of  affairs,  add  the  romance  of  trade  to 
the  story  of  social  and  domestic  compli- 
cations. The  heroine  who  can  throw 
aside  her  home  worries  by  a  plunge  into 
practical  finance,  is  happier  than  the 
lady  of  older  fiction  who  could  only  sit 
by  the  fire  and  weep — and  she  is  more 
interesting. 

Doubleday,   Page.    $1.35. 

AMERICA  EXPLAINED 

The  lectures  delivered  in  1914  by 
President  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  of 
Yale  University  at  Oxford  and  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  have  now  been 
published  in  Undercurrents  in  Ameri- 
can Politics.  The  analysis  of  the  reali- 
ties of  American  political  life  is  more 
searching  and  complete  than  would  be 
expected  from  the  brief  compass  of  the 
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book.  President  Hadley  says  little  of 
the  formal  changes  of  law  and  consti- 
tution and  much  of  the  purely  extra- 
legal features  of  our  political  ma- 
chinery; the  party  organization,  the 
power  of  the  boss,  the  spoils  system 
and  the  reform  movements.  The  influ- 
ence of  economic  factors  upon  legisla- 
tion and  administration  is  stressed;  the 
author  even  venturing  the  statement 
that  "the  whole  American  political  and 
social  system  is  based  on  industrial 
property  right,  far  more  completely 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  any 
European  country." 

Undercurrents  in  American  Politics,  by  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley.   Yale  University  Press.  $1.35. 

SONGS   OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Glorious  indeed  is  the  Vision  of  War, 
as  Lincoln  Colcord  sees  it.  Here  is  an 
idealization,  not  so  much  of  war,  as  the 
martial  spirit.  "The  actual  fighting  is 
not  of  the  least  importance.  .  .  .  The 
willingness  to  be  killed  is  the  only  vital 
issue."  Which  is  greater,  Mr.  Colcord 
asks,  the  Belgium  of  peace  and  plenty 
and  the  Congo  atrocities,  or  the  de- 
vastated Belgium  of  today?  Mr.  Col- 
cord's  use  of  free  verse  is  as  forceful 
as  Whitman's,  and  his  vision  is  as  wide. 

Songs  of  Brittany  make  it  clear  why 
Theodore  Botrel  has  been  a  favorite  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  Elizabeth 
S.  Dickerman  has  translated  for  us  his 
first  volume,  published  ia  1897.  His 
songs  are  the  stuff  of  which  folk-lore  is 
made.  They  are  simple;  they  are  pa- 
triotic; they  are  religious;  and,  occa- 
sionally, as  in  The  Prude,  who  boasts 
that  she  does  not  go  walking  with  the 
village  lads — because  "I  am  not  asked, 
you  know" — whimsical. 

A  volume  of  unusual  merit  is  Prayer 
for  Peace  and  Other  Poems,  by  William 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  opening  poem, 
Prayer  for  Peace,  strikes  a  high  note 
that  is  sustained  thruout.  The  Poor 
Little  Guy  is  a  fine  plea  for  those  who 
suffer  most  from  war.  A  La  Soiree 
Musicale  is  a  triolet  of  rare  grace. 

Songs  to  Save  a  Soul,  by  a  new  Eng- 
lish poet,  Irene  Rutherford  McLeod, 
went  into  its  fourth  edition  in  Eng- 
land in  a  few  months.  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness and  charm  about  the  volume  that 
is  the  result  not  only  of  its  splendid 
lines  but  of  its  varied  themes.  The 
opening  poem.  Soft  Places,  is  typical 
of  the  mystical  strain  that  runs  thru- 
out. Lone  Dog  is  the  cry  of  a  rebel; 
the  note  struck  is  akin  to  that  of  Mase- 
field,  who,  by  the  way,  has  helped 
greatly  to  render  the  author  her  due. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Conde  Ben- 
oist  Pallen  is  a  volume  of  distinctive 
verse  by  a  Catholic  poet.  The  book  has 
none  of  the  harshness  of  our  modern 
Perse;  it  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  and 
a  classicist.  There  is  the  flavor  of  Fitz- 
gerald in  The  New  Rubaiyat;  some- 
thing of  Milton  in  Maria  Immacu- 
lata;  and  The  Death  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot  shows  Tennyson's  Influence. 

Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood's  chief 
claim  to  fame  heretofore  has  been  as  a 
writer  of  the  famous  (or  infamous,  if 
you  will)  "Heavenly  Dialogs"  for 
Masses.  In  The  Poet  in  the  Desert, 
however,    he    has    produced    literature. 


CONSTIPATION  IN 
CHILDREN 

^O  you  realize  how  often  the  foundations 
of  ill  health  are  laid  in  early  childhood— 
hy    the  neglect  of  parents  who  fail  to 

guard  their  children  from  the  dangers  of  the 

constipation  hahit  ? 

Children  should  not  be  given  cathartics  and 
strong  purges.  They  weaken  the  natural 
processes  of  evacuation  and  are  dangerously 
habit-forming. 

A  far  safer  and  saner  means  of  securing  normal 
bowel  movements  is  the  use  of  Nujol,  which 
eminent  physicians  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  are  now  prescribing. 

Nujol  is  not  a  laxative,  but  acts  in  effect  as  a  mechan- 
ical lubricant,  preventing  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
from  becoming  hard,  and  so  promoting  healthy  and 
regular  bowel  activity. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trade- 
mark. If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  accept 
no  substitute.  We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States  on  re- 
ceipt of  75c — money  order  or  stamps. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation.' 
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You  can  find  a    compilation   of   the  best    that    has   been 
written  and  said  for  and  against 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

and    thirty    other    live     topics,    in    THE     DEBATERS' 
HANDBOOK  SERIES.     Cloth,  $1.00  each.     Postpaid. 

Write  for  complete  information 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.        White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
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TYPEWRITERS    't''o"v°o"u^ 


Look  at  these  bargains  !  Typewriters  Kcljuut  in  cur  owq 

Factories,  and  (cuaranteci)  for  odo  jcnr. 

Underwoods  $25  to  $10         Rovals  $05  to  $G5 

Ii«C.Smilh$30  to  $55  Oli%crs$-JO  to  $45 

Brand  oew  >o. 'J  Smith  IVomiers  $15 

Special  tbls  month 

Remington  Visible  No.  It),  $3A.50 

Wohavcoihers,  of  course,     i^eml  for  c»t«loguo  deSCrib- 

jDf;  them.     Urasch  offices  tn  principal  cities. 

AMERICAN   WRITING  UAOBINE  CO^  Ine^  345  Rroadn^  .  H,  V. 


The  Famous  DURO 
Guaranteed  Shirts 


\.      ^^^Bp  Shirrs  J. 

*^^  oJ'S2.     / 

uded  Jbr  i 
'   iends.  M.^>. 

The  biuircst  scll.n^  and  !»->;  iaai- 
»  ous  l>ox  of  shirts  in  the  World.    Ad- 

MflMFV  RAPIT  veniscd  in  50  leadinf;  maeizincs. 
inunci  DAVIk  Gu.iraHUed  n^t  to  shrink, /aac.  ar 
rif  in  six  months'  wear,  or  new  shins  free  Made  of  white 
pcrca  c  with  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  One  of 
each  color  of  same  size.  Coat  siyle,  cuffs  attached,  l.-ii^iilrred 
and  fashionable.  Sizes  14tol7.  Sleeve  33.  Tic  is  stvl'^h  «  de- 
end  four-in  hand  of  navy  blue  silk  poplin.  \  f  r 
the  money  and  well  wor>h  a  tr.al.  Order  to-d..  rV 
references.  Catalog  of  Shirts  of  all  kinds.  N  .  s- 
iery,  Handkcrvhicfs,  Underwear,  Pajamas  ar.^l  N  fc^■  ^.  rls. 
Boom  131,  Ooodell  &  Compaay,  158  E.  34Ui  St.,  New  York 
The  iargest  mail  crdtr  shirt  h^yuse  in  the  H'jr^d 
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Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes? 

Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 
you  work.  Could  yoti  fill  it?  Could 
you  jump  right  in  and  make  good?  Or 
would  the  boss  have  to  pass  you  up 
because  you  lacked  trahihig? 

Don't  take  chances  on  being  promoted.  If 
you  want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get 
ready  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Then  start  right  ftonv  to  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  will  prepare  you  to  hold  it. 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 
I.  C.  S.  training  to  the  very  jobs  they  wanted. 
What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  All 
the  I.  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
come  to  you  and  train  you  in.  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within  your  reach. 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  win  it  for  you.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  make  your  start.  Here's 
the  coupon — mark  and  mail  it  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box       4501 ,  Scranton,  Pa. 

'  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE' SCHOOLS 


Box 


4501,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Explain,  without  furtlier  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


EI-F.OTBIOAI.  F.N«IN'NO 
MIectric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
ICIectric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MKCIIAMCAI,  F.NGIN'NO 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
OIVII,   ElN(ilNF,F,RINO 
Snrveviiie  oiid  Mapping 
MINE   KOKE'N  AND  SUI'T. 
Metal  Mining 
SrATIO.NAUY  ENfllN'NG 
Marine   Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Duilding  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Eneineering 
■  ■I.ITIIIIIIMI  AMI  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


Name 

Present 

Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
l.ptteriii^  and  Sign  Talnt^e 
ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Sfenojf'pliy  and  Typewrlt'g 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 
Textile  Manufacturing 


Nav!g:atlon 
Cliemistrv 
AlITOKliNNINO 
Moi^rlloatllnn^e 


Spanish 
tierman 
Krenob 
Italian 


City. 


-State. 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I  ^fi  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strue- 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Sliorl  Story  taught  by  Br.  i. 
Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  Lippincott'e  Illasozinp. 

25C-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
^klUE  HOJIE  CORnESI'ONDKNt'E   SIHOOL 
.  EeenweinOM^riife  Uept.  305,  Sltringfieldt   QlaBS. 


Offers  YOU  Success 

in  business  as  well  as  politics  to- 
day. Law-trained  mt-n  ejirn  $3,000 
to  $10,000  yearly.  Opportunities 
Open.  Big  finua  now  put  lawyers 
I  on  their  regular  payrolls  at  large 
j  Balaries.  You  can  learn  at  home  by 
[  mail  in  spare  time  by  our  simplifiea 
'  method.  Course  written  in  plain 
language  by  university  rofessors. 
J  BECOMIi  AN  LL.  B.  We  guarantee 
I  to  coach  (jraduatoB  free  on  all  sub- 
'jects  required  in  bar  examination 
until  successful.  Complete  course  in 
Poblic  Speaking  by  Dr.  Fred'k  B.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking,  College  of  City  of  New  York,  and  big  fourteen  volume  law 
library  furnished  FREE  if  you  enroll  now.  Write  at  once  for  re- 
markable offer  and  book  on  law.    Everything  eent  free. 

LaSalle  Extension  University^  DepL  250  F.ACbtcagre.  III. 


The  most  violent  opponent  of  free  verse 
will  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  not 
poetry.  In  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
Desert,  wherein  the  Poet  talks  with 
Truth,  Mr.  Wood  makes  a  notable  addi- 
tion to  our  American  verse. 

Vision  of  War,  by  Lincoln  Colcord.  Macmillan. 
$1.25.  Songs  of  Brittany,  by  Theodore  Botrel. 
Boston :  Badger.  $1.  Prayer  for  Peace  and 
Other  Poems,  by  William  Samuel  Johnson. 
Kennerley.  $1.25.  Sonos  to  Save  a  Soul,  by 
Irene  Rutherford  McLeod.  Huebsch.  $1.  Col- 
lected Poems,  by  Conde  Benoist  Fallen.  Ken- 
edy. $1.25.  The  Poet  in  the  Desert,  by  Charles 
Erskine  Scott  Wood.  Oregon  :  F.  W.  Baltes.  $1. 

GIVING    THE   BABY   A    GOOD    START 

Sensible  suggestions  on  the  care  of 
young  children  never  come  amiss  to  the 
iuexperienced  but  loving,  conscientious 
mother.  The  Bahi/s  First  Two  Years,  by 
Richard  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  ma.v  be  recom- 
mended as  certain  to  be  helpful. 

Houghton,   Mifflin,   75  cents. 

NATIONAL    QUESTIONS 

The  current  issue  of  the  University  De- 
bate Annual  contains  debates  on  the  In- 
crease of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Minimum  Wage,  Government 
Ownership  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  So- 
cialistic Control  of  the  Means  of  Produc- 
tion and  Exchange,  and  Single  Tax. 

White  Plains,   N.   Y. :  Wilson.   $1.80. 

POPULAR   SCIENCE 

An  uncommonly  attractive  collection  of 
miscellaneous  information  is  that  of  the 
Book  of  Progress,  which  all  boys  and  girls 
and  many  grown  f(*lk  would  enjoy  and 
l)rofit  by.  Compiled  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  from 
the  last  five  years  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, the  papers  are  trustworthy  as  well  as 
interesting. 

N.  Y. :  Cricks  Publishing  Corporation.  3  v.  $9. 

ST.  PAUL 

The  new  volume  on  Paiil  and  His  Epis- 
tles, by  Professor  D.  A.  Hayes,  is  full  of 
learning  vigorously  exprest.  but  lacks 
freshness  of  view  and  histoi'ical  insight. 
The  author  stands  in  fear  of  the  older  com- 
mentators and  has  given  us  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  scholasticism,  traditionalism  and 
modern  learning. 

Methodist   Book   Concern.   $2. 

THE  GANG  AT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

In  Fisticrs  of  Boys  William  McCormick 
gives  sound  advice  to  religious  workers 
and  parents.  He  has  found  that  boys  can 
be  reached  best  through  the  gang,  and  he 
presents  his  case  in  a  breezy  readable  man- 
ner. Boys  are  influenced  more  by  a  great 
baseball  player's  opinion  of  religion  than  by 
the  Old  Testament  Prophets  and  a  Golden 
Text. 

Doran.    $1. 

OUR  NEW  HIGHWAY 

Thirty-one  beautiful  plates,  by  a  new 
process  of  color  photography,  make  C. 
I^ncaster's  pamphlet  on  The  Cohtmhia, 
America's  Greatest  Hif/hwai/,  a  notable 
little  publication.  Mr.  Lancaster  was  chief 
engineer  in  laying  out  the  road  that  runs 
thru  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  sea,  and 
he  knows  well  the  wonderful  region,  its 
geology,  its  Indian  legends,  its  tales  of 
settlement  days. 

Portland,    Ore. :    S.    C.   Lancaster.    $2.50. 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  MODERNS 

The  Trail  of  the  Torek,  by  Paul  Hervieu, 
perhaps  today  the  greatest  of  French  dram- 
atists, has  now  been  included  in  the  Drama 
League  Series.  The  capable  translation  is 
by  John  Alan  Haughton.  Hervieu's  art  is 
here  at  its  best,  and  the  austerity  and  in- 
tensity of  the  emotional  appeal  is  brought 
home,  whether  or  not  we  sympathize  with 
the  problem  the  author  has  presented  after 
the  French  fashion, 

Doubleday,  Page.  75  cents. 

HOPE  ' 

Professor  George  Trumbull  Ladd  has 
followed  his  inquiries  into  the  possibilities 
of  knowledge,  moral  values,  and  faith  by 
a  new  volume,  the  last  of  the  series,  en- 
titled What  May  I  Hope?  With  delibera- 


tion and  sound  reasoning  he  outlines  the 
essence  and  ground  of  hope,  its  practical 
use  and  value,  and  its  objects  in  the  moral 
and  social  realms,  and  points  out  the  basis 
upon  which  humanity  rises  to  the  assur- 
ance of  immortal  life 

Longmans,  Green.   $1.50. 

THE  DIFFICULT  ART  OF  GROWING  UP 

Exercise,  air,  rest,  food  and  "the  control 
of  inner  force"  are  Mr.  Moore's  essentials 
in  Keeping  in  Condition,  a  Handbook  on 
Training  for  Older  Boys.  Worry,  colds, 
constipation,  are  among  the  dangers  that 
check  full  growth  and  participation  in  race 
and  national  progress.  The  sex  life  is 
placed  normally  among  other  functions  and 
conservatively  treated. 

Macmillan.  75  cents. 

THE   PURITAN   LEGACY 

In  a  series  of  readable  historical  sketches 
James  Phinney  Munroe  shows  the  strength 
and  possibilities  of  that  often  maligned 
quality.  The  Neiv  England  Conscience,  lie 
also  discusses  democracy  and  woman  suf- 
frage ;  gives  a  most  interesting  description 
of  the  Middle  West,  the  Heart  of  the 
United  States  from  a  New  England  stand- 
point ;  and  endeavors,  not  very  convincing- 
ly, to  show  the  basic  relation  between  the 
New  England  Conscience  and  the  Eternal 
Feminine. 

Boston :    Badger.    $1.25. 

SUGAR-COATED    HISTORY 

The  twenty-third  edition  of  Gertrude 
Atherton's  biographical  story  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  The  Conqueror,  proves  the  pop- 
ularity of  a  book  which  combines  authentic 
history  with  an  intensely  interesting  novel. 
The  personality  of  "the  greatest  of  con- 
structive American  statesmen,  on  the 
wheels  of  whose  work  this  country  still 
travels"  is  portrayed  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation of  the  power  of  his  intellect  and 
the  scope  of  his  career. 

Stokes.   $1.50. 

FOR   WOMEN  AND  BY   WOMEN 

The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  the  beginning  of  many  movements,  few 
of  them  .more  important  than  the  founding 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, in  1866,  Fifty  Years  of  Association 
Work  Among  Young  Women,  by  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  tells  the  story  of  its  phenomenal 
growth  and  gives  an  adequate  and  accurate 
survey  of  its  varied  activities. 

New  York:  National  Board  Y.  W.  C.  A.  $1.35. 

EDUCATIONAL   PHILOSOPHY 

The  essays  in  The  Meaning  of  Educa- 
tion, by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  an  en- 
largement of  the  book  of  the  same  title  pub- 
lished in  1898,  illustrate  happily  the  saying 
that  everyone  is  a  radical  in  his  own  spe- 
cialty. A  typically  incisive  remark,  to  be 
taken*  to  heart  in  all  normal  schools,  is  as 
follows  :  "Some  of  the  books  and  periodicals 
that  purport  to  deal  with  education  make 
me  regret  the  invention  of  printing;  .  .  , 
they  cannot  be  read  without  subtracting 
from  the  sum  of  human  knowledge." 

Scribner.    $1.50. 

WHAT  IS   THE  MATTER  WITH   AMERICA? 

When  you  have  finished  Van  Wyck 
Brooks's  America's  Coming  of  Age  you 
know  that  our  country  badly  needs  "some- 
thing" in  her  life  and  liter.nture.  You  have 
a  general  conception  of  that  "something," 
but  not  the  remotest  idea  how  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  But  you  have  come  in  contact 
with  many  ideas  worth  meeting.  Some  you' 
receive  with  joy.  others  you  repudiate, 
nearly  all  arrest  your  attention  because  of 
their  felicitous  phrasing. 

Huebsch.   $1. 

MOUNTAIN  BLOSSOMS 

This  uutechnical.  yet  carefully  made, 
handbook,  Wild  Floivers  of  the  North 
American  Mountains,  by  Julia  W.  Hin- 
shaw,  will  be  extremely  useful  to  every 
tourist  to  the  national  parks  among  the 
Rockies  and  the  coast  ranges,  as  well  as  to 
residents  of  those  regions.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  most 
conspicuous  color ;  and  there  are  scores  of 
the  most  helpful  as  well  as  pleasing  illus- 
trations from  photographs,  including  twen- 
ty in  colors. 

McBride.   $2.60. 
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EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED    BY 

EDWARD    EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE 
INDEPENDENT      EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 


210.  Mr.  R.  W.  D.,  Oregon.  "I  am  a  stenog- 
rapher and  executive  in  the  Government  service. 
I  don't  feel  energetic  and  enthusiastically  inter- 
ested as  I  should  be.  When  1  do  occasionally  get 
enthusiastic  and  Vje^in  to  hurry  I  make  mistakes 
and  lose  my  bearings.  I  want  to  learn  to  think 
and  do  things  quickly,  but  accurately  and  thoro- 
ly.  Health  good,  no  bad  habits.  Kindly  make 
euggestions." 

You  should  loarn  sciontifif  mnnaKemont. 
Ask  Efficiency  Press  Syndicate,  Woolworth 
Building,  New  Yorlv,  for  list  of  bool<s  on 
the  subj<'ct.  The  key  to  your  jii-obh'm  lies 
in  planning  your  day  ahead,  thinking  out 
each  move  on  a  standardized  time  scliedule, 
in  advance  of  making  it.  To  increase 
energy,  take  a  good  course  in  pliysical  ex- 
ercize— answer  all  sucli  a<lvertisements  in 
a  cop.V  of  J'ln/sicdl  (hiltnrc  magazine.  Flat- 
iron  Building,  New  Yoik ;  and  of  Health 
Culture,  I'assaic,  New  .Jersey.  A  (Jovern- 
ment  job  tends  to  stagnation.  (Jet  a  future 
where  you  are,  and  get  it  in  mind — or  get 
out. 


211.  Mrs.  H.  B.  C,  California,  "(a)  Does  an 
active  child  of  twelve  need  as  much  food  as  an 
adult  doing  sedentary  work?  (b)  Have  the 
Fletcher  or  Chittenden  standards  been  tried  out 
on  children?  (c)  Is  not  the  danger  of  under- 
feeding as  great  as  that  of  overfeeding,  with 
the  growing  organism?  (d)  Is  it  advisable  to 
measure  and  limit  a  growing  child  who  is 
healthy  and  on  plain  rations?  (e)  Can  you  re- 
fer me  to  authorities  on  the  scientific  feeding 
of  children  ?  The  new  standards  and  ideals  seem 
to  apply   mostly  to  adults." 

(a)  Probably  yes.  (b)  Not  so  far  as  we 
know — and  we  devoutly  hoi)e  they  never 
will  be.  Fletcher  juid  Chittenden  were 
meant  to  guide  gi'own-ui)s,  not ,  children, 
(c)  Yes.  Bead  ('rightt)n-I'>rowiie's  "Parsi- 
mony in  Nutrition."  (d)  Hardly  ever. 
Teach  th(>  children  to  eat  slowly,  regularly, 
and  only  at  meal  time,  then  allow  natural 
hunger  to  operate  unmolested,  (e)  We  do 
not  consider  anybody  :i  hiuil  authority.  P>ut 
we  suggest  gladly  a  few  names  of  le.-iding 
investigators:  Dr.  J.  II.  Kellogg.  I>attle 
Creek,  Mich.;  Prof.  L.  P..  A:ivn,  Westfield, 
Ma.ss. ;  Dr.  ,T.  H.  Tilden.  Denver,  Colorado  ; 
Dr.  H.  Lindlahr,  Ashland  Boulevard.  Chi- 
cago; Eugene  Christian,  213  West  Seventy- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  :  Editor  of  Na- 
tional Food  M(i<iazine.  45  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York ;  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden,  Flatirou  Building,  New  York  ; 
School  Lunch  (^)mmittee  of  Child  Hygiene 
Bureau,  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 


212.  Mr.  J.  S.  F.,  Brooklyn.  "I  am  ambitious 
to  become  a  lecturer.  I  have  given  successfully 
a  few  informal  talks  on  travel  subjects.  How 
would  you  advise  me  to  perfect  myself,  and  to 
secure  a  position  as  a  lecturer  on  serious  sub- 
jects ?" 

Without  knowing  you  we  cannot  advi.se 
you  how  to  perfect  yourself  in  anything. 
But  your  iirst  step,  doubtless,  will  be  to 
find  what  siu'cessful  si)eiikers  are  doing. 
Learn  of  their  topics,  methods,  itineraries, 
and  apply  the  lessons  to  yourself.  Obtain 
descriptive  literature  of  the  lectures  of 
Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  New 
York;  Burton  ILdnu's  Travelogues,  I.IC! 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City  :  J.  B.  Pond 
L.yceum  Bureau.  1  IMadison  Avenue.  New 
York  City;  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion. 147  West  Eortv-eighth  Street.  New 
York  City;  West  Side  Y.  ISI.  C.  A.,  ;US 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street :  Bureau  of  Lec- 
tures, New  York  (^ity  Board  of  Education, 
157  East  Sixty-seventh  Street. 

Have  you  a  real  message  to  give?  Don't 
try  to  be  a  lecturer  without  it.  Become  a 


BIG  BOOKS  of  the  MOMENT 


Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  Larger  Americanism 
FEAR  COD  AND  TAKE  YOUR  OWN  PART      jrA'sH.?i'i;Tl1f'\'No°M?,illL°£ 

Preparedness,  Dual  Citizenship,  the  Mexican  Crisis — these  are  the  big,  vital  probleos  of 
the  day.  The  psychological  moment  has  come  for  the  appearance  of  a  book  which  discusses 
them  with  outspoken  fearlessness.  Roosevelt  asserts  that  we  must  follow  the  policies  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  if  we  wish  to  keep  America's  name  unsullied  and  her  prestige  un- 
assailed,  A  nation  that  cannot  take  its  own  part  he  declares  to  be  at  times  almost  as 
fertile  a  source  of  mischief  in  the  world  at  large  as  is  a  nation  which  does  wrong  to 
others,  for  its  very  existence  puts  a  premium  on  wrongdoing.      414  pp.  8vo.  Net  SI. 50 


Timely  General  Books 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  NATIONS 


Dr»  James  A.  Macdonald 


Canada  s  Lincoln  points  to  the  warm  friendship  existing  between  the  United  States  a.'id  the 
Dominion  as  evidence  of  the  growth  of  that  international  spirit,  which,  he  says,  will 
finally  put  an  end  to  war.  "A  fine  American  patriotism — American  used  in  the  sense  that 
includes  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States — pervades  'Democracy  and  the  Nations,'  by 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  of  Toronto.  The  people  of  the  republic  know  the  editor  of  The  Toronto 
Globe  almost  as  well  as  do  the  people  of  the  Dominion." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

8vo.  Net  SI. 35 


THE  WORLD'S  HIGHWAY 


Norman  Angell 


A  book  dealing  most  searchingly  and  suggestively  With  the  problem  America  is  now  facing 
in  her  negotiations  with  the  Teutonic  powers  over  the  sinking  of  passenger  vessels.  "Mr. 
Angell  is  an  expert  dynamiter.  So,  one  after  another  he  explodes  this  or  that  old  the- 
ory and  tradition  in  relation  to  one  or  another  international  fetich. 
Washington  Star.  8vo.  Net  SI. 50 


KINGS,  QUEENS  AND  PAWNS 


The  American  novelist 
us  a  vivid  and  gripping 

OVER  THERE 

It  is  with  confidence 
One  may  well  hesitate  i 
markable  book.  Drawings 

I  ACCUSE ! 

Germany  permits  the  sal 
one  volume,  a  book  by 
countrymen  were  wiong  i 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 


who  was  the  first  correspondent  to  reach  the  Western  front  gives 
account  of  what  she  saw  there — and  from  a  woman's  viewpoint. 

12mo.  Net  SI. 50 


Arnold  Bennett 

that  the  reader  opens  Arnold  Bennett's  book  of  war  experiences. 

n  affirming  that  the  literature  of  war  as  yet  contains  a  more  re— 

by  Walter  Hale.  12mo.  Net  SI. 25 


By  a  German 


e  of  French  books  and  pamphlets  in  Belgium  but  draws  the  line  on 
a  high  German  official,  writing  anonymously,  who  says  that  his 
n  entering  the  war.  This  is  the  book — the  sensation  of  the  hour. 

12mo.  Net  SI. 50 


Novels  of  Varied  Aopeal 


GOSSAMER    G.A.Birmingham 

A  story  of  a  financial  web  that  covers  the 
entire  earth  and  the  spider  who  spun  it. 

Net  81.25 

THE  BELOVED  TRAITOR 

Frank  L.  Packard 

The  author  of  "The  Miracle  Man"  lays  bare 
the  secrets  of  a  great  sculptor's  heart  in 
a  stirring  tale  of  quaint  Brittany  and  bo- 
hemian  Paris.  Net  SI. 25 

SPRAGGE'S  CANYON 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell 

A  tale  of  California  by  the  distinguished 
author  of  "Quinneys'".  Mr.  Vachell  has  re- 
corded in  this  virile  story  of  the  out-of- 
doors  his  personal  experiences  on  a  Western 
ranch.  Net  $1.25 

THESE  TWAIN  Arnold  Bennett 

The  mos^^^m^k^leTealistic  story  of  mod- 
ern married  life  yet  written;  a  fitting 
conclusion  for  the  Clayhanger  trilogy. 

Net  £1.50 


THE  OAKLEYITES  E.F.Benson 

The  author  of  "Dodo"  and  "Arundel"  has  here 
pictured  a  woman  with  a  heart  of  pure  gold. 

THE  AMATEUR  Charles  G^.Norris 

A  novel  of  New  York  life  as  it  really  is 
today  and  of  a  young  artist's  gradual  rise 
to  fame.  Net  SI. 35 

THE  ETERNAL  MAGDALENE 

Robert  H.  McLaughlin 

"May  help  men  to  think,  and  women,  too;  but 
particularly  men  who  would  not  be  so  eager 
for  mob  methods  against  unfortunates  if 
they  first  considered  in  what  position  they 
stood  to  Christ's  words:  'Let  him  among  you 
who  is  without  sin  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her .' "-Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Net  SI. £5 

THE  IMMORTAL  GYMNASTS 


Marie  Cher 


Pantaloon,  Columbine  and  Harlequin  in  a 
charming  romance  bring  happiness  to  two 
pairs  of  lovers.  Net  81.25 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY     as  w.  zzra  st.     New  York 

^Publishers     in    America     tor     HODDER     A     STOUCHTON 


An  Important  Biography  by  Bishop  Brent 


A  MASTER  BUILDER 

Being  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Yates 
Satterlee,  First  Bishop  of  Washington 

By  The  Rt.  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  BRENT,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

li'itlt   i6  Illiistratiotis,  Szo,  pf-  •'■^''   +   477-     $4-00  net. 

"...  I  hold  a  biography  to  be  a  word  portr.iit.  It  is  more  akin  to  a  painting  than  to 
a  photograph.  But  a  biogr.ipliy  is  in  one  sense  even  a  higher  kind  of  art  than  painting,  in 
tliat  it  is  a  moving  picture  of  tlie  man.  Tlie  steady  flow  of  his  life  and  character  is  repre- 
sented. The  duty  of  a  biographer,  as  I  have  tried  to  discern  my  own  in  this  capacity,  is 
not  to  suppress  his  own  convictions  based  on  personal  touch,  but  to  keep  them  in  due  rel.i- 
tion  to  .ill  the  material  gathered.  He  must  do  more  than  chronicle  bald  facts.  He  must 
give  them  color  and  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Moreover  ...  he  must  dive  into  the  deep  sea 
of  motives   underlying   principles.     .     .    ." — Front  the  Preface. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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BONDS 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as   security    for 


Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 


Instead  of  the  2% 
the  Postal  Banks 
pay,  these  Bonds 
will    yield    from 

Write  for  Booklet  J, 
Country ' ' — FREE. 


41  to  Ql 


'Bonds  of  Our 


New  First  National  Bank 

Dept.  10  Columbus,  Ohio 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Gold 
Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  March  i,  1916,  at  the  office  or  agencv 
of  the  Company  in  New  Yorl<  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16   Wall  Street. 

G.    D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  March  i,  1916,  at  the  office  or  agencv 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16   Wall  Street. 

G.   D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

OFFICE    OF 
FEDERAL    MINING    &    SMELTING    CO. 
32  Broadway,   Now   York,   Fob.   15,   1916. 
A  dividend   of   one    {\%)    per   cent,    on   the   Pre- 
ferred  stock   of   this  Company   has   toda.v   been   de- 
clared,   payable    March    15,    1916.    to    stockholders 
of    record    at    the    CiOse    of    business    on    February 
23,   1916. 

WILilAM    J.    HALL,    Secretary. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

New  York,  February  13,  1916. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2^2  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  March  31,  1916.  to  the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the  close 
of  business  on  March  4,  191 6.  The  Transfer 
Books  will   not  be  closed. 

FRED'K  J.   WARBURTON,  Treasurer. 


DEBATING 
SOCIETIES 

The  Single  Six- Year  Term  for  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Death  Penalty. 

Price  Maintenance. 

Minimum  Wage  Legislation. 

Mothers'  Pensions. 

Who  is  Responsible  for  the  W^ar  ? 

Government  Owned  Merchant  Marine. 

Shall  We  Enlarge  the  Army? 

Convict  Labor  In  the  United  States. 

The  Problem  of  The  Trusts. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Military  Training  For  College  Stud- 
ents. 

An  Embargo  On  Arms. 

Mexico  and  The  United  States. 


Both  sides  of  all  these  fourteen  de- 
bates will  be  furnished  for  only  25 
cents. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  St.  New  York 


recognized  :mtliorit,v  in  some  special  field — 
and  you  will  be  asked  to  tell  about  .vour 
work.  Inve.'<tigate  the  Kleiser  Course  in 
I'ublic  Speakiug,  niuuaged  by  Funk  and 
Wagnalls.  'AdO  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
—and  improve  your  delivery. 


213.  Mr.  G.  S.  H.,  Michigan.  "We  were  very 
much  interested  in  your  Independent  article  for 
October  25,  on  "Efficiency  in  the  Factory."  One 
of  the  bits  of  advice  Riven  in  this  article  was 
to  consult  an  expert.  You  mention  organization.? 
such  as  The  American  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineers  and  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  The  writer  would  appre- 
ciate it  highly  if  you  would  mention  the  loca- 
tion of  these  societies,  so  that  we  might  write 
to  them   for  information." 

Address  the  American  Institute  of  Con- 
.sulting  Engineers  at  .35  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  ;  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  at  25  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 


214.  Mr.  H.  W.  H.,  New  York  City.  "Does  not 
efficiency  minimize  physical  effort?  Do  not  peo- 
ple doing  least  physical  work  have  smallest 
families  ?  Therefore  would  not  efficiency  on  a 
large   scale    tend   towai'd    race-suicide  ?" 

Your  logic  is  faulty.  The  really  eflScient 
person  flunks — firs't.  last  and  all  the  time. 
The  pareuts  who  tliiiik  save  their  children 
from  the  terrible  infant  mortality,  vice  and 
crime  that  destroy  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  every  year.  This  saving  should 
more  than  offset  the  lower  rate  of  birth  I'e- 
sultiug  from  the  hypothetical  physical 
apathy  of  a  race  of  efficient  people.  It 
may  be  that  one  man  in  10,000  is  truly 
efficient,  and  one  woman  in  30,000.  The 
condition  is  not  yet  epidemic,  and  should 
catise  no  alarm. 


215.  Prof.  M.  A.,  Alabama.  "I  am  twenty-six 
yeare  old,  a  supervisor  in  the  city  schools  ;  seem 
to  be  highly  respected,  and  to  discharge  my 
duties  satisfactorily.  But  I  feel  that  I  do  not 
know  anything,  and  have  never  learned  how  to 
think,  to  study,  to  concentrate,  to  analyze  or 
compare.  I  cannot  make  a  systematic  study  of 
myself,  my  talents  or  opportunities.  Where  can 
I  obtain  knowledge  of  experimental  psychology, 
character  analysis,  vocational  guidance,  human 
nature,  self-discovery  and  self-improvement  ? 
How  can  I  secure  a  copy  of  your  artic'e  'What 
Is   Efficiency,'   and  what   will  be  the  cost?" 

If  .vou  have  been  reading  the  Question 
Box  regularly,  and  continue  to  do  so,  you 
will  find  many  of  your  queries  answered 
in  replies  to  othens.  What  you  want  is  a 
new  educational  system  applied  to  yourself 
— twenty  years  after  it  should  have  been 
started.  The  new  system  is  woefully  needed, 
but  we  cannot  produce  it  in  a  few  lines 
of  a  magazine  column.  The  article  "What 
Is  Efficiency."  price  10  cents,  may  be  had 
from  The  Independent. 


216.  A  Reader  in  the  West.  "I  am  forty  years 
old,  married,  no  children.  Was  in  office  and  bank- 
ing ;  but  thru  failure  of  an  irrigation  project  I 
lost  everything,  and  am  $4000  in  debt.  A  year 
ago  I  went  into  life  insurance,  am  now  state 
manager,  making  a  living,  and  reducing  my  in- 
debtedness about  $500  a  year.  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  bankruptcy,  but  cannot  pay  off  my  debts  in 
many  years  at  this  rate,  with  no  prospect  of 
saving  money  at  all.  My  wife  and  I  are  both 
studying  Spanish.  We  would  go  anywhere,  to  re- 
build our  fortunes.  Are  there  opportunities  in  the 
new  companies  now  being  formed  for  the  devel- 
opment of  South  American  trade?  If  so,  where 
can  I  learn  of  them?" 

Write  the  Secretary  of  the  American  In- 
ternational ('orpoi'ation.  120  Broadwav. 
New  York :  The  E-rporter's  Review,  80 
Broad  street ;  Exporters'  and  Importers' 
Journal,  17  State  street;  South  American 
Export  and  Import  Company,  24  Stone 
street :  South  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1  Broadway  ;  South  American  Trade 
and  Finance  Company.  149  Broadway. 
Then  apply  to  officials  of  the  firms  doing 
business  in  South  America,  whose  names 
you  will  have  secured.  Tell  these  men  what 
you  have  done — a  man  who  can  rise  to  be 
state  manager  of  his  business  in  a  year  of 
service  has  a  right  to  be  heard  !  ' 

Why  wouldn't  your  own  life  insurance 
company  send  you  to  South  America,  and 
put  you  in  charge  of  a  good  territory  when 
you  had  mastered  local  details?  Ask  your 
company  about  this. 


Evans  Art 

Pianos  and  Players 


Factory  to  You 


and  up  can  be  saved  by  ray  plan  of 
selling  direct  from  my  factory  to  yoa.    1  can 
I  save  you  from  $125  to  $250  on  an  Evans  Artist 
Model  Piano  or  t*layer. 

Fr6iCht  Pdid  The  easiest  kind  of  terms.week- 
■^^^^^■■aaBHB  ly,  monthly,  quarterly  or  yearly 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  All  middle- 
men. Jobbers,  dealers  and  agents  profits  cut 
out.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  can  sell 
the  Evans  Artist  Model  Pianos  for  such  little 
money.    Let  me  send  you  the  other  reasons. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAI. 

_If  you  are   not  entirely  satisfied,  we  will  take  it  back 
I  without  any  cost  to  you— you  art;  the  sole  judge  to  decide. 

Music  Lessons  Without  Cost 

We  will  give   a  two  years  course  of  piano  inatructioD 
I  free.    Ask  about  our  insurance  plan. 

STORY  &    CLARK    PIANO    CO. 

F.  O.  EVANS.  Gen.  Mgr.,.  Dept.  D-14     Chicaeo 


I  ARMENIA  I 

f  MUST  BE  HELPED  | 

=  So  must  = 

I  PERSIA,  PALESTINE,  SYRIA  | 

I  FOOD.  CLOTHING  and  MEDICINE  | 

5  are  being  furnished  to  the  5 

I  STARVING,  DESTITUTE  and  DISEASED  | 

m  by  American  missionaries  and  consuls  s 

,■  ^ 

^  One  Dollar  Feeds  One  Refugee  a 

m  For  One  Month  ^ 

I  Your  Benevolence  Is  Needed  Now  s 

S  Every  cent  goes  for  relief.     A  member  of  the  Com*  s 

m  mittee  pays  all  other  expenses.  m 

=  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  = 

I  "CHARLES  R.  CRANE,  Trea«."  | 

=  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee  ? 

=  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  = 

5  James  L.  Barton,  Chr.         Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secy.  S 

I  BEWARE   OF  SOLICITORS  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii^ 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-paje  illustrated  handbook;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children ;  home-study  Dotjiestic  Science  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69tli  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


ir^iW' 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  of  tue  pUofoplat/,   tuigot  by     \rthur   l^eaa.  EJitor, 
The  PiioTOPLiY  Adtiior.      ;j5  ^•page  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.Lcede  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass.         i 


ForSo  years  we  liave  been  paying;  our  custoni- 
eis  the  In'urhest  relurn«  consisient  with  con- 
servative iiiftliods.  First  luortgaE-e  loans  of 
$2i)0  and  up  \\  hich  we  can  recommend  alter  the 
Miost  tliorough  personal  uiveslig'at'on.  Please 
.l^);  ior  I  'inn  Fist  No.  710.  «>?  Certificaies 
'A   UrtiM^it    aKo    fi.r  -av  if-   i'u<-i..r-. 


•     PERKINS  X.   Cp^Ua»»j:ehceK#n5 


You  have  a  Right  to 
INDEPENDENCE 

K  you  have  an  honest  desire  to  escape  salaried 
drudgery,  I  can  instruct  you  how  to  gain  finan- 
cial independence — how  to  secure  a  business o? 
rown.  Over  3500  others  have  succeeded 
and  are  ready  to  help — for  vou  will  help 
them.  Let  Me  Send  You,  NOW,  the  story 
of  this  new  business,  with  convincing 
FACTS  and  FIGURES.  Write  today  for 
"Pointers  on  the  Collection  Business." 

American  Collection  Service,  680  Slate  SL.  Detroit.  Mich. 
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217.  A  Reader  in  Connecticut.  "Can  you  ad- 
vi.se  me  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  po.sition  in  the 
oflice  of  an  architect  or  buildinK  superintendent? 
I  have  been  a  teacher  and  .social  worl<er,  but 
my  natural  bent  is  toward  architecture  and 
building.  Am  a  colleKe  graduate,  and  a  hard 
worker ;  have  been  told  that  in  regard  to  build- 
ing problem.s  I  have  an  unu.sually  practical 
mind.  Am  now  taking  a  corre.spondence  cour.se, 
with  the  I.  C.  S.  of  Scranton,  and  would  appre- 
ciate and  give  loyal  service  to  an  emp'oyer  who 
would  grant  me  the  opportunity  of  working  for 
him  while  fini.shing  the  course." 

You  aro  on  the  n'slit  track,  with  tho  right 
idea.  ( -oiiKi-atiilations.  We  olTcr  scvoral  .sug- 
gestions. Ask  tlift  I.  C  S.  foi-  a  list  of  their 
old  arfhitcctural  graduates  in  your  vicin- 
ity, who  might  have  an  opening  in  their 
office.  Put  an  advertisement  in  a  trade  jour- 
nal— send  for  copies  of  these,  and  look  them 
over:  Architecture,  527  Fifth  avenue; 
Arehiteciural  Record,  110  West  Fortieth 
street;  Architecture  and  Bu'ild'ni<i,  2'>  War- 
ren street;  Buildinq  Af/c,  2.''>!)  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street ;  all  of  New  York.  Obtain  par- 
ticulai-s  of  tlieii-  work — tlien  use  to  advan- 
tage— from  Architects'  Bureau  Technical 
Service.  105  West  Fortieth  sti'eet ;  Archi- 
tects and  Huilders'  Index,  PAO  INIadison  ave- 
nue; Architectural  League  of  New  York, 
215  West  Fifty-seventh  street;  P.uilding 
Trades  10mi)loyers'  Association.  '.>()  West 
Thii'ty-third  street ;  all  of  New  York.  From 
this  data  compile  list  of  jjossihle  emi)loy- 
ers ;  send  to  each  a  brief,  strong  letter, 
typewritten,  presenting  your  ambitions  and 
qualifications. 


218.  Mrs.  L.  C,  District  of  Columbia,  "(a) 
How  would  you  plan  a  home  .so  that  all  five  bed- 
rooms may  have  the  morning  sun?  (b)  Should 
a  wife  and  mother  leave  her  home  for  half  the 
day,  in  order  to  do  outside  work,  even  if  she  has 
a  good  maid,  when  the  result  is  a  scattering  of 
the  family  and  few  home  evenings  ?  I  have  been 
watching  several  ca-ses  where  outside  interests 
of  women  cause  home  irJcfTicicncy,  and  should 
like  your  opinion.  Other  women  readers  of  The 
Independent   join  me  in  this  request." 

(a)  Put  the  very  young,  old  or  weakly 
members  of  the  family  in  rooms  exposed 
to  the  morning  sun,  and  the  rest  in  sleep- 
ing chambers  with  a  clear  Western  ex- 
posure. For  an  average  healthy  person  the 
rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  if  direct  from 
noon  to  night,  should  be  sufficient  for  home 
hygiene. 

(b)  Some  modern  club  women  err  on 
the  side  of  preferring  the  limelight  to 
the  heart-glow.  When  the  price  of  pub- 
licity is  domesticity,  a  woman  will 
find  it  a  bad  biirgain.  What  is  the  objec- 
tion, however,  to  a  useful  i)ublic  service  or 
business  for  a  woman  if  she  is  absent  from 
home  during  office  hours  onl.y,  when  hus- 
band and  children  are  at  work  and  at 
school?  The  typical  woman  publicist  needs 
heading  off,  but  every  woman  should  have 
something  of  a  career.  See  page  84.'5  of 
my  book  "Efficient  Living,"  for  an  ex- 
tended answer. 


219.  Miss  O.  D.  R.,  Ohio,  "(a)  Can  you  give 
me  the  address  of  a  news  clipping  agency? 
I  wish  to  have  clippings  from  magazines  on 
specified  subjects,  but  am  unable  to  find  the  ad- 
dress of  any  agency,  (b)  Will  you  kindly  sug- 
gest a  subject  for  a  high  school  senior  girl's 
oration  to  be  given  in  a  literary  contest?  My 
opponents  will  write  upon  the  subjects,  "Pan- 
American  Union'  and  'The  Value  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua.'   I   shall  greatly  appreciate   your   favor." 

(a)  Among  the  leading  press  clipping 
bureaus  are  the  following:  The  Atlas.  21S 
East  Forty-second  Street  :  P.urrette"s.  (iO 
Warren  Street ;  Truce's,  SS  Park  Place : 
Komeike's.  10()  Seventh  Avenue:  National 
Press  Intelligence  Comiianv.  119  West 
Fortieth;  all  of  New  York  City. 

(b)  Do  you  want  merely  to  win  the 
contest — or  to  give  an  oration  that  shall 
be  of  most  benefit  to  your  hearers  and 
.yourself?  Analyze  your  motive  and  aim. 
One  of  these  topics  would  be  good  :  "Find- 
ing Your  Vocation" ;  "Woman's  AVork"  ; 
"National  Preparedness  and  Individual 
Responsibility";  "Should  a  High  School 
Graduate  (^o  Thru  College?"  "Social  Serv- 
ice and  the  New  Age" ;  "The  Science  of 
Home  Building"  ;  "Great  Lessons  from  the 
Great  AVar."  Take  a  subject  that  appcalfi 
to  your  heart — then  fill  your  brain  with 
facts — then  write  yourself  into  your  pro- 
duction. 


The  Joy  of  Owning  a  Boat 

MOTOR  BOATING  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world  — it's 
healthful,  it's  enjoyable — it's  invigorating.  Again,  for  1916,  over 
100  leading  Boat  Builders  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  joined  with  the  Gray  Motor  Company  in  issuing  a  cata- 
log of  specialized  boats,  telling  where  you  can  buy  the  kind  of  boat  you  want  at 
the  price  you  want  to  pay— also  giving  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  leading 
boat  builder  nearest  your  locality. 

Boats  a  Girl  Can  Operate 

The  boats  shown  in  this  catalog  are  powered  with  Guaranteed  Gray  Motors,  self- 
starting,  clean  and  reliable — making  motor  boating  a  real  pleasure  for  "Milady." 


:»:»■:>■»' 
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4-cvl.   20-24  II.  P.  4-cycle  Model  "D" 


With  this  cata'og  we  will  send  yoa  our  bij  marine 
engine  book  showing  a  complete  Imic  of  2  a  d  4-cycle 
marine  motors — 3  to  50  H.  1'.,  1  to  6  cylinders — in- 
cluding descriptions  of  the  two  new  "D  Jr."  4-cycle 
engines,  2-cylindcr  5-6  H.  I',  and  4-cylirider  10-12 
H.  P.  These  motors  cmhody  all  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  engineering  practice — sell-starting,  high- 
power,  oil-tight  motors,  hacked  hy  the  service  and 
guarantee  of  the  Cray  Mon  ok  Comi-anv,  a  respon- 
sible and  long-estau.ijhcd  concern  with  agencies  all 
over  the  world. 

These  books  are  seal  free  on  request, 
vjrite  for  them  today. 

GRAY   MOTOR   COMPANY 

356  Gray  Motor  Bldg.        Detroit,  Mich. 
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BOTH     SIDES 

We  have  preparetd  fourteen  briefs  for  debate  on  important 
questions  of  the  day  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Debating  Societies  and 
Lyceums.     Price  25  cents.  * 

THE    INDEREIMDEIMT  119  West  40tti  St..  New  York 


Your  dealer  knows 


Since 

1881 


Faultless 

Pajamas  Q  Night  Shirts 


give  maximum  comfoitiaii^  vaJue 
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LITTLE        TRAVELS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 
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SBeCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,   N.  Y.,  ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm.  E.  Leillnewsll.  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL     THE     YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 
THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Highly  Radioactive   Mineral  Springs 

Beautifal  IStation  in  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing,  ranging  in  elevation  from 
750  to  1100  feet.  Five  Minutes'  Walk  from  Watkins  Glen.  Sporty  Golf  Course.  Tobogganing,  Skating,  Music,  Dancing. 
nnfJU      T%    A   T'fJO      areDIRECTLYCONNECTEDWITHTHEHOTELandarecompleteinallappoint- 

M,  nCi    D/\  1  llO    ments  for  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

THE  RADIUM  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  1  AVERAGES  68  MAC  HE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF 
WATER  AND  IS  DUE  TO  RADIUM  SALT  IN  SOLUTION. 

WINTER     CONDITIONS     FOR     TAKING     THE      "cURE"     OR     FOR 
REST      AND      RECUPERATION      ARE       ESPECIALLY      DESIRABLE. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on   our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA.  PHIUP- 
PINES,  JAPAN,  A'JSTRAUA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 


CUNARD  LINE.24  State  St. ,N.Y. 


TROPICAL  CRUISES 


Under  the  American  Flag 

Best  and  Most  Varied  Itineraries    ' 

Including  West  Indies,  Panama  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. By  United  Fruit  Co.'s  "Great  White  Fleet." 
Leave  during  February  and  March.  Fares,  including 
all  expenses,  excursions 
on  shore,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA.  T'ntil  April. 
FLORIDA.  February  and  March. 
JAPAN-CHINA,  etc..  March  2  and  25. 
Send  for  Program  desired 


$185  to  $390 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway, 

Boston,    Philadelphia,    Chicago, 
Francisco    Montreal, 


New  York 

Los    Angeles, 
Toronto. 


San 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  800-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


TOUR  lo  YELLOWSTONE  PARK,  ALASKA 
and  the  NORTHWEST 

June  28.  Two  Months.  Small  Pau^ 

Scud   for   Itinerary. 

EDWIN  C.  ATKINSON 

112  North    19th   Street.  Philadelphia 
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I    The  best  place  for  rest  or  recreation  or  recuperation  is  | 

I  ATLANTIC  CITY 

I                                                         and  I 

CHALFONTE 

I    is  especially  well  adapted  to  accommodate  those  who  | 

i                                 come  to  secure  them  I 

=                                                 Write   for   Illustrated   Folder  and   Rates  lo                            ,"  5 

I                             THE  LEEDS  COMPANY  I 

I      On  the   Beach                                                                            Always  Open  | 
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PEBBLES 

Wait  for  the  big  show !  At  Chicago, 
June   7!   Two   rings  I — IndiamipoUs   News. 

President  Wilson  is  sure  to  go  down  in 
history  as  a  man  of  international  note. — 
Christian  Home  and  School. 

If  the  optimistic  expectations  of  all  of 
Europe  are  realized,  there  won't  be  any 
Europe  left. — Washingtoti  Post. 

A  London  editor  lets  us  know  that  Eng- 
land will  never  permit  Germany  to  cap- 
ture America.  Thanks,  awfully. — Galves- 
ton Ncics. 

"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  observed 
the  sage. 

"Maybe,"  replied  the  fool,  "but  I  never 
feel  very  witty  when  I  am  short." — Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

Summing  things  up  in  general,  one  may 
say  that  the  two  heroes  of  the  year  who 
have  kept  their  following  are  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Hindenburg  and  Charlie  Chaplin. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  his  recent  talk  about  satirists,  Mr. 
Bliss  Perry  omitted  mention  of  Robert 
Browuing,  author  of  the  greatest  satirical 
line  ever  written — "All's  right  with  the 
world." — New  York  Tribune. 

Germans  complain  that  American  am- 
munition is  more  deadly  than  that  of 
French  and  English  make,  which  after  all 
may  not  be  an  unfortunate  discovery  for 
foreigners  to  make.- — Boston  Transcript. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
the  horrors  of  war.  Garet  Garrett,  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  writes  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  Berlin  is  as  high  as  it  is  in 
New  York. — New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph. 

Germany,  however,  may  be  able  to  ex- 
tract some  consolation  from  the  exchange 
situation.  If  a  mark  isn't  worth  as  much 
as  it  used  to  be,  then  she  doesn't  owe  as 
much  to.  herself  as  she  thought  she  did. — 
Indianapolis  News. 

These  are  days  of  efficiency  and  efficiency 
talk,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Poetry  Society — which  has  some 
motorist  members — the  question  for  discus- 
sion will  be.  "How  Many  Lines  Do  You 
Get  Out  of  a  Gallon  of  Ink?" — New  York 
Tribune. 

A  scene  in  Stockport. 

Recruiting  C)fBcer  to  Passing  Workman : 
"Now.  sir,  what  do  you  say  to  fighting  for 
vour  countrv?" 

P.  W. :  "Nav.  lad,  I  don't  want  to  fight." 

R.  O. :  "Don't  want  to  fight.  Where 
would  the  war  be  if  every  one  spoke  like 
you  ?" 

P.  W. :  "I  suppose  ther'd  be  no  war." — 
Labour  Leader. 

PRO jr  .-TUNE    PANTOtJM 

Prom,   talk  is  certainly  Art ! 

"'My.   what  a   wonderful   floor  I" 
"Of  course  Mr.  Jones  may  have  part." 

"I've  never  been  up  here  before." 

"My.  what  a  wonderful  floor !" 
"The  orchestra's  perfectly  fine." 

"I've   never  beeu   vip   here  before." 

"Another?  How  nice!  Number  nine?" 

"The  orchestra's  perfectly  fine.'" 

"You  say  those  are  Freshmen  up  there?" 
"Another?  How  nice!   Number  nine?" 

"My  goodness,  just  look  at  my  hair !" 

"You   say  those  are  Freshmen  up  there?" 
"That"  thing?  Is  that  the  Yale  shell?" 

"My  goodness  just  look  at  my  hair!" 
"I'm  having  the  't  of  my  1'." 

"That  thing?  Is  that  the  Yale  shell?" 
"You  college  boys  must  have  such  larks !" 

"I'm  having  the  't  of  my  1'." 

"I  hear  you  get  wonderful  marks." 

"You  college  boys  must  have  such  larks!" 

"Of  course  Mr.  Jones  may  have  part." 
"I  hear  vou  get  wonderful  marks." 
'  *         *         *         *         * 

Prom,  talk  is  certainly  Art. 

— Yale  Record. 
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FOR  SAI  F  '^"P'^s  of  books  by  ihe  late  E.  P.  Powell. 
l\tl\  OnLiLi  Nullification  and  Succession  in  the  I'nited 
States,  and  Our  Heredity  from  God,  each  $2.00,  post  paid; 
Liberty  ar.d  Life,  (in  paper)  7.5  cents,  post  paid.  Address 
(Miss)   Gladys  Powell,   Sorrento,   Florida. 


SANATORIUMS 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D.,  H.iUston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  ne.ir  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  eqvnpped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool,     niectric  and  Nauheim  baths.     liooklets. 


Sanf ord  Hall,  est.  1 84 1 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Coinfoitable.  homelike  surroiind'ngs;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  cotnpetent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food    the   best,       ll'rilc  for    booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,   Flushing,   New  York 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


HELPLESS  OLD  AGE 

One  of  my  correspondents,  agreeing 
with  a  recent  statement  of  mine  to  the 
effect  that  helpless  old  age  is  worse 
than  death,  wants  to  know  what  mate- 
rial benefit  a  small  annuity  resulting 
from  a  very  limited  amount  of  life  in- 
surance would  be,  adding  that  most 
men  are  poor  and  therefore  financially 
unable  to  maintain  any  considerable 
sum  of  insurance  during  a  period  of 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

I  will  have  to  admit  that  something 
cannot  be  made  from  nothing.  The 
fundamental  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that 
most  men  do  not  commence  building  a 
life  insurance  reserve  for  themselves 
early  enough.  Young  people  should  be 
trained  to  regard  that  form  of  thrift 
as  a  necessity.  Comparatively  few 
young  unmarried  men  carry  life  insur-  1 
ance.  They  squander  in  social  pleasures 
enough  money  every  year  to  carry  from  j 
$1000  to  $5000  insurance.  Then  they! 
marry  and,  if  conscientious,  commence 
being  drudges  with,  in  most  cases,  just 
enough  insurance  protection  to  pay  doc- 
tors' bills,  funeral  expenses  and  a  few 
hundred  dollars  for  their  widows. 

They  should  commence  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  to  accumulate  life 
insurance  equities,  adding  new  policies 
as  circumstances  and  means  permit.  I 
will  not  stickle  at  the  kind  of  policies 
taken,  altho  I  believe  in  endowments 
for  the  young.  All  old  line  legal  re- 
serve insurance  is  endowment  insur- 
ance. The  ordinary  life  policy  is  an 
endowment  at  age  ninety-six;  all  the 
others,  except  term  and  special  con- 
tracts, are  endowments  at  earlier  ages. 
Let  them  take  any  plan  they  prefer; 
but  take  it  and  keep  it.  Keep  it  even 
tho  their  families  outlive  the  need  for 
it.  Keep  it  as  a  part  of  their  own  sup- 
port in  old  age. 


.T.  R.  P.,  Piiiiccton.  Fl;i. — If  you  can 
got  it.  take  your  cash  value ;  if  not  accept 
the  paid-ui)  insurance.  Don't  pay  any  mtue 
money  into  the  concern. 

C.  O.  H..  Marengo.  111.— The  Ancient 
Order  of  (Jleaners  of  Detroit  is  not  a  life 
insurance  company ;  it  is  a  fraternal  as- 
sessment concern  ('luirging  inadequate 
fates.  Tlie  Union  Central  is  a  strong  old 
line  conii):iny  i)aying  good  dividends  to 
policvliolders.  the  onlv  criticism  adverse  to 
it  being  the  capitalization  of  $4tX).()00  of 
its  suri)lus  in  1!)0S.  The  Etpiitable  of  Io\va 
is  a  good  average  company  with  many 
superiors. 

IT.  H.  :M.,  Columbia.  ]Mo.— The  latest 
figures  available  for  both  companies  are 
those  of  De(>ember  31.  1014.  Postal :  As- 
sets. .$0,G1.S.S4!) ;  surplus  to  policyholders 
consists  of  .fKm.OOO  capital  and  .$ll29,S,S2 
net  .suri)lus:  total.  $122!).8.S2.  Kansas  Citv 
Life:  Assets.  .$4,n.">:{.!):>0 ;  tiolicvholders" 
surplus.  $.34().5.">7.  including  $100,000  capi- 
tal. Measured  by  service  to  pt^Iicyholders 
lUMther  of  them  compare  favorably  with  the 
leading  well  established  mutual  companies. 


BIS  SELL'S 
Carpet  , 


[S 


^m 


Proven  Indispensable 
In  40  Years  of  Use 

BISSELL'S  Carpet  Sweeper  wiii 
always  compose  part  of  the  clean- 
ing equipment  of  modern  homes, 
because  no  other  device  can  ever 
equal  its  convenience  for  daily 
sweeping.  The  soft,  flexible,  pure 
bristle  brush  is  far  more  efficient 
than  the  rough  straw  of  a  broom. 
Progressive  women  long  ago  aban- 
doned brooms  in  favor  of  the 
BIS.SELL'S. 

Use  BISSELL'S  Carpet  Sweeper 
in  combination  with  BISSELL'S 
Vacuum  Sweeper,  the  liand-p»o- 
pelled  suction  machine  that  has 
more  power  than  most  electric 
cleaners,  and  you  secure  the  most 
satisfactory,  convenient,  work- 
saving  cleaning  method  that  mod- 
ern progress  has   evolved. 

As  to  prices:  Bissell's  Carpet 
Sweepers  are  $2.75  to  $5.75;  the 
Vacuum  Cleaner  (without  brush) 
$7.50;  the  Vacuum  Sweeper  (with 
brush)  $9.00.  Slightly  higher  in 
the  West,  South  and  Canada.  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere.  Booklet  on 
request. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Largest  Exclasive  Manufacturers  of 
Carpet  Sweeping  Devices  in  the  World 
Dept.  138,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

-I/.K/f  /;:   CiJima'-i,   .'    '  (247) 
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Bronze    memorial  Tablets 

.l.\(J.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze   Foundry,  530  W. 
27th  St..  X.  Y.    W'rire  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


contains       28S 

pages,    four 

color  and  four 
duotone  plates,  besides  numberless 
photographic  true-to-life  reproduc- 
tions. It  lists  all  the  standard  var- 
ieties of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  the  season's  nov- 
elties. 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlia?, 
and  Drfer's  Improved  Hardy  Peren- 
nials are  given  special  prominence. 

Scut  free  to  any  ove  mcvtiovivp 
this  manaziiic. 


Drccr's  Orchid-Flow  ered  Sweet  I'ca?  — 
with  immense  navy  flowers  in  sprays  o'  " 
and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  co": 
tains  a  (ull  ranjc  of  colors,  10  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce.  60  cents  per 
^i  pound.     Garden  Boot  tree  with  each 


HENRYA.DREER 


714-716  CHCSTKUT  St 
PHILADELPHIA 
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DEFEAT  OF  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS! 


Mosaic    Laws  Voted    Down    on    Referendum    by 
Decisive  Majorities. 

Sinai,  2000  B.  C. — Some  surprise 
has  been  exprest  in  political  circles  that 
every  article  of  the  Decalog  recently 
submitted  to  popular  referendum  was 
defeated,  altho  each  was  voted  upon  in- 
dependently and  several  had  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  influential  support 
during  the  recent  campaign.  The  first 
two  commandments  had  against  them  a 
strong  body  of  opinion  among  persons 
who  feared  that  they  might  lead  to  an 
alliance  between  church  and  state.  The 
first,  however,  ran  far  ahead  of  the  sec- 
ond, which  had  against  it  the  Sculptors' 
Union  and  all  the  artists,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  Futurists,  who 
supported  the  commandment  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  guiltless  of 
making  anything  in  the  likeness  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  Heaven  above,  or  that  is 
in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  The  third 
commandment  was  doomed  from  the 
start  by  the  cry  that  it  was  an  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  speech.  In  the 
precinct  of  Billingsgate  it  did  not  re- 
ceive a  single  vote.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment was  downed  by  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Anti-Blue  Law  League. 
Like  the  fifth,  it  received  a  certain 
amount  of  support  in  the  rural  di»- 
tricts,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  the 
negative  majority  returned  by  the 
great  centers  of  population. 

The  defeat  of  the  sixth  amendment 
had  not  been  anticipated.  Of  course, 
much  of  the  majority  against  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  fraud  and  intimidation 
in  the  so-called  "gunmen"  districts, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  feeling 
also  even  in  the  most  conservative  cir- 
cles, that  a  commandment  which  was 
all  very  well  in  time  of  peace  might 
weaken  the  nation  in  case  of  war.  The 
seventh  commandment,  loudly  de- 
nounced as  "Comstockery"  and  "Puri- 
tanism," lost  out  by  a  three  to  one 
vote.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  reported 
less  than  ten  votes  in  its  favor,  altho 
a  prominent  man  had  exprest  the  hope 
that  peradventure  fifty  might  be  found 
in  the  Twin  Cities.  The  eighth  com- 
mandment had  been  expected  to  carry 
in  spite  of  the  powerful  opposition  of 
the  Burglar  Amalgamation.  What 
seems  to  have  killed  it  was  the  fear 
lest  the  Supreme  Court  might  construe 
the  law  in  a  sense  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude  the   operations    of  high    finance. 


The  defeat  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment involved  the  defeat  of  the  tenth, 
which  also  had  against  it  the  organ- 
ized opposition  of  the  Socialist  party. 
The  ninth  commandment  seems  to  have 
been  beaten  on  the  face  of  the  returns, 
probably  owing  to  the  campaign  con- 
ducted against  it  by  a  large  section  of 
the  press.  The  professional  politicians 
gave  it  no  support  and  are  said  to  have 
secretly  instructed  their  henchmen  to 
vote  it  down  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  take  the  life  out  of  politics. 

It  is  not  thought  that  the  precincts 
still  to  hear  from  will  make  a  great 
change  in  the  result.  The  electorate  is 
in  a  very  conservative  mood  and  is  not 
disposed  to  welcome  changes.  As 
Rameses,  boss  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  told  our  reporter  last  evening: 
"The  present  is  not  the  time  for  tinker- 
ing with  the  constitution." 


"Kubla  Khan"  is  no  dream.  I  mean 
to  say,  the  incident  was  not  fictitious, 
or  at  least  not  impossible.  I  once 
dreamed  of  reading  a  new  play  in  a 
volume  of  Shakespeare,  "The  Man  from 
Araucania";  not  equal,  I  confess,  to  the 
best  in  the  book,  but  ranking  some- 
where between  "Titus  Andronicus"  and 
"Hamlet." 

And  the  other  day  I  took  home  Mas- 
ter's "Spoon  River  Anthology"  for  my 
wife  to  read.  She  read  it — all  the  even- 
ing, and  dreamed  about  it  all  night,  her 
thoughts  naturally  falling  into  that  in- 
fectious rhythm — if  rhythm  it  may  be 
called.  In  the  morning  she  wrote  down 
what  she  could  remember  of  her  dream 
critique  and  here  it  is: 

ANTHOLOGY    IN    A    COUNTRY    CHURCHYARD 

No,  I  don't  like  your  Spoon  River  An- 
thology, 

Lee  Master's  long  line  of  too  loquacious 
corpses 

Lying  at  length  in  a  quiet  country  church- 
yard 

Who  lift  their  hideous  heads  from  their 
decaying  pillow.s 

And  address  a  few  remarks  to  the  world 
in  general. 

I  tell  you  those  people  aren't  dead  to  begin 
with! 

They  haven't  the  pulseless  calm  of  im- 
mortality. 

Then,  I  don't  like  the  way  they  talk  to 
each  other ; 

When  they  talk  to  me  I  bitterly  resent  it. 

To  be  frank,  I  don't  like  their  society ; 

Dead  or  alive  they  are  equally  detestable. 

Where  are  the  good  people  buried  in  that 
graveyard? 

There  must  a  lot  of  them  live  in  Spoon 
River — 

Grey  warriors  of  the  Lord — 

Children  like  flowers — 

Boys  and  girls  with  their  eyes  full  of 
visions — 

Mothers  who  were  sweet  and  calm  and 
sensible. 

Perhaps  they  are  in  heaven,  and  these 
earth-bound  spirits. 

Lingering  around  and  watching  their  own 
corruption. 

Coiling  like  rattlesnakes  around  their  own 
headstones, 

Are  all  that  are  left  in  Spoon  River  grave- 
yard. 

Then  I  don't  like  it  because  it  isn't  poetry 

Nor  metrical   prose  nor  anything  musical. 

All  of  its  cadences  are  hujnpy — like  the 
graveyard  ! 

He  tried  to  be  a  Whitman  with  a  touch 
of  Rabelais ; 

But  Whitman  sometimes  has  a  mighty 
music 

Like  the  roar  of  the  sea 

(Or  the  thunder  of  the  elevated). 


Reminding   us   at   times  of  his  own   Wild 

Trumpeter. 
Oh,  how  1  dread  a  set  of  Spoon  Rivers, 
A  lot  of  little  Whitmans  without  any  music, 
A  herd  of  Rabelaises  without  any  genius, 
Spoiling  white  paper  and  mussing  up  the 

universe 
It  gives  one  a  taste  for  annihilation ! 


Our  prayers  and  pious  injunctions 
will  need  some  verbal  modifications  to 
fit  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare. 
The  Gallipoli  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  Ashmead  Bartlett, 
quotes  what  the  censor  found  in  the 
letter  of  a  young  bluejacket: 

Mother,  it  is  sometimes  very  hot  out 
here  when  the  shells  n»e  dropping  all  about 
you  and  the  submarines  are  hovering 
round,  and  you  may  strike  a  mine  at  any 
minute.  At  first  I  was  a  bit  scared,  but  I 
remembered  the  words  of  tlie  padre  last 
Sunday,  when  he  said  : — "Men,  men,  in 
times  of  trial  and  danger  look  upwards." 
I  did  look  upwards,  mother,  and  if  there 
wasn't  a  blooming  aeroplane  dropping 
bombs  on  us ! 


Now  that  the  season  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary approaches  we  set  ourselves 
sternly  to  the  duty  of  remembering 
Shakespeare  or  recollecting  him  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  write  about  him  or 
read  about  him;  in  his  honor  we  re- 
cite, we  sing,  we  dance,  we  act,  we 
paint,  we  pageant,  each  according  to 
his  own  talents  or  ambition.  The  whole 
country  has  become  one  great  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Society  such  as  Ches- 
terton wrote  about: 

While  the  vain  world  careless  sped 

Unheeding   the   heroic  name — 

The    souls    most    fed    with    Shakespeare's 

.    flame 
Still  sat  unronquered  in  a  ring, 
Remembei-ing  him   like  anything     .     .     . 
They  stuck  like  limpets  to  the  spot, 
Lest  they  forgot,  lest  they  forgot. 


I  don't  want  to  be  unjust  to  the  Ger- 
mans, but  I  must  say  that  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me,  tho  I  may  be  mistaken, 
that  they — of  course  I  don't  mean  all 
of  them — are  a  trifle  wanting  in  tact, 
or  perhaps  I  should  put  it,  somewhat 
deficient  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
psychology  of  foreigners.  One  of  the 
things  which  leads  me  to  this  conclu- 
sion is  that  The  Continental  Times, 
which  is  published  in  Berlin  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  American  sym- 
pathy for  the  German  cause,  brings 
forward  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  Ger- 
many's unerring  uprightness  the  fact 
that  she  took  the  side  of  Spain  in  the 
Spanish-American  war. 


In  Gladstone's  time  the  English  used 
to  talk  about  the  "Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties." In  Asquith's  time  they  talk  about 
the  "atrocious  Bulgarians." 


More  and  more  the  members  of  th« 
British  cabinet  are  coming  to  say:  "Let 
George  do  it,"  referring,  of  course,  not 
to  George  V  of  England,  but  to 
George  I  of  Wales. 


With  most  audiences  a  thing  needs  to 
be  said  twice;  once  to  open  their  heads 
and  once  to  fill  them. 


All  debts  are  divided  into  two  classes; 
'honest  debts"  and  "debts  of  honor." 
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ASSISTED  PLAGIARISM 

In  The  Independent  for  February  21 
was  published  a  splendid  poem  entitled 
"My  Battle  Prayer."  It  was  credited  to 
F.  F.  V.  We  have  since  discovered  that 
the  poem  was  actually  written  by  Theo- 
dosia  Garrison  and  published  in  a  vol- 
ume of  verse  from  her  pen  entitled 
"The  Earth  Cry  and  Other  Poems." 

This  all  looks  like  a  flagrant  piece  of 
plagiarism. 

But  we  are  glad  to  record  that  it 
was  unconscious  plagiarism — perhaps 
assisted  plagiarism  would  be  the  better 
phrase.  The  poem  was  sent  to  The  In- 
dependent by  an  old  and  valued  con- 
tributor, with  the  statement  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  protege  of  hers,  and  was 
sent  without  his  knowledge.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  this  fairy  godmother  found 
the  verses  among  the  papers  of  her 
protege  and  in  his  handwriting,  liked  it, 
and  sent  it  off  to  the  editor  forthwith 
in  the  hope  of  springing  a  pleasant  sur- 
prize upon  the  young  and  bashful  poet. 
It  is  probable  that  he  will  be  surprized 
when  he  sees  the  poem  in  print,  with 
his  initials  attached,  tho  perhaps  not 
quite  pleasantly. 

The  Independent  and  the  fairy  god- 
mother deeply  regret  the  injustice  that 
has  been  done  to  Mrs.  Garrison  by  this 
absurd  bit  of  plagiarism.  The  moral 
seems  to  be  that  poets  ought  not  to 
copy  other  poets'  work  and  leave  it 
around  unsigned;  that  fairy  godmoth- 
ers can  be  too  cleverly  benevolent;  and 
that  editors  ought  to  be  omniscient. — 
The  Editor. 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

WooDROW  Wilson — I  love  peace. 

Ed.  Howe — Millions  of  women  are  too 
"churchy." 

Hon.  William  Barnes — Never  give  a 
bully  a  stick. 

Lord  Beresford — Brilliant  retreats  will 
not  win  the  war. 

Lillian  Russell — More  women  than 
men  suffer  from  cold  feet. 

Vernon  Castle — It  was  Broadway  that 
made  an  American  out  of  me. 

William  Allen  White — The  reformer 
with  a  past  never  gets  beyond  second  base. 

Congressman  Frear — Congrrss  is  con- 
stantly straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels. 


.Justice  Hughes — I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  any  right  to  take  part  in  political  dis- 
cussion. 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas — God  has  grant- 
ed to  the  brave  troops  such  great  help  that 
Erzerum  has  fallen. 

Victor  Murdo(  k — Before  .July,  maybe 
by  April,  half  of  London  will  be  destroyed 
by  a  great  Zeppelin  attack. 

Yuan  Sui-Kai — To  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  enthronement  at  this  juncture 
would  set  our  heart  on  thorns. 

Tudor  Jenks — What  is  the  use  in  filling 
a  boy's  head  with  geographical  knowledge 
when  he  can  buy  an  atlas  for  a  quarter? 

Adeline  E.  Browning — The  day  when 
women  looked  up  to  men  and  thought  them 
infallible  has  passed  away  never  to  return. 

Senator  CuAiiBEKLAiN — There  is  not  in 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States 
a  single  instance  in  which  we  did  not  get 
the  worst  of  it. 

Helen  Keller — A  dollar  that  is  not  be- 
ing used  to  exploit  some  human  being  is 
not  fulfilling  its  purpose  in  the  capitalist's 
scheme  of  things. 

W.  J.  Beyan — If  we  had  been  as  well 
prepared  as  some  now  ask  us  to  be  we 
would  be  in  the  war  today  shouting  for 
blood   as  lustilly   as   any   of  them. 

Billy  Sunday — We  v.  ant  to  fight  like 
old  Michiah,  not  like  hog-joweled,  weasel- 
eyed,  sponge-columned,  mushy-fisted,  jeUy- 
spined,  pussy-footed,  charlotte-russed  Chris- 
tians. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles— If  500,000 
men  were  landed  on  either  of  our  coasts 
and  we  were  not  able  to  raise  enough  men 
to  drive  them  out,  I  would  want  to  move 
to  anotlaer  country. 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy — We  don't 
want  literature  used  as  a  sugar  coating 
around  the  illuminating  lesson  that  God 
loves  little  WiLiie  because  he  fed  the  dickie 
birds  and  didn't  say  "damn." 

H.  G.  Wells — All  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment quietly,  steadily  and  progressively  go- 
ing bankrupt  and  the  mass  of  people  are 
not  even  aware  of  this  process  of  insol- 
vency. 


THE     NEW     PLAYS 

Erstwhile  Susan.  Mrs.  Fiske,  with  a 
background  of  Dutch  Pennsylvania  and  the 
rest  of  the  cast.  An  odd  little  comedy,  very 
well  played.  (Gaiety.) 

Maude  Adams  is  at  her  best  in  The  Little 
Minister — an  excellent  revival  of  a  popular 
play.  Probably  the  most  enjoyable  produc- 
tion in  New  York.  (Empire.) 

The  Cinderella  Alan.  Fairy-story  love- 
comedy  in  situations  of  one  syllable.  Some 
amusing  lines  and,  in  the  minor  rOle  of  a 
decayed  gentleman's  gentleman,  a  capital 
bit  of  acting.  (Hudson.) 

Margaret  Schiller.  A  war  tragedy  in 
which  iElsie  Ferguson,  in  the  title  r5le,  plays 
the  part  of  a  German  spy  in  the  English 
Prime  Minister's  home.  Morbid,  lugubrious, 
but  excellent  cast.   (New  Amsterdam.) 

The  Melody  of  Youth.  A  delightful  com- 
edy of  Irish  romance — with  harp  accom- 
paniment. The  usual  love  story  is  enlivened 
by  really  funny  character  parts.  Brandon 
Tynan  is  both  author  and  hero.   ( Fulton.  ^ 

Yellow  journalism  is  rampant  in  The 
Earth,  a  play  of  interesting  character  de- 
velopment, tho  somewhat  hackneyed  plot. 
Ably  acted  by  Grace  George  and  her  com- 
pany. Thoroly  entertaining.  (The  Play- 
house.) 

Just  a  Woman,  by  Eugene  Walter, 
proves  it  still  possible  to  construct  a  trial 
scene  that  will  surprize  even  the  blas4  New 
York  audience.  Drama  of  Pittsburgh  mines 
and  millionsures  with  anti-divorce  moral. 
(Forty-eighth  Street.) 

The  Fear  Market.  Dramatization  of  a 
celebrated  case  of  society  blackmail  by 
Am^lie  Rives,  Princess  Troubetzkoy — and 
obviously  others.  A  queer  mixture.  Conven- 
tional plot  and  unconventional  people.  Good 
acting  and  poor.   (Booth.) 
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OUR    DUTY    IS    CLEAR 


THE  letter  of  President  Wilson  to  Senator  Stone 
should  be  read  by  the  German  Government  with 
grave  attention.  It  will  do  much  to  remove  any 
doubt — or  hope — that  may  have  been  cherished 
in  Berlin  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  up- 
hold in  full  measure  American  rights  upon  the  sea. 

The  letter  should  be  read  with  approval  and  gratifi- 
cation by  the  American  people.  It  will  assure  them  again 
that  their  President  is  stedfast  in  seeking  the  difficult 
middle  course  between  war  on  the  one  hand  and  national 
dishonor  on  the  other. 

The  President  does  not  use  the  word  "honor"  in  any 
careless  or  distorted  sense.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"all  honor's  wounds  are  self-inflicted."  A  man's  enemy 
cannot  dishonor  him,  nor  can  anything  outside  himself. 
But  often  the  act  of  his  neighbor  confronts  him  with  a 
situation  in  which  he  must  choose  between  the  honor- 
able course  and  the  dishonorable.  It  is  his  choice  that 
protects  his  honor  or  tarnishes  it.  But  it  is  the  act  of 
his  neighbor  that  has  forced  him  to  the  choice. 

For  Germany  to  kill  American  citizens  wantonly  is 
in  itself  no  stain  upon  our  honor.  But  for  the  United 
States  to  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  such  wanton 
killing  would  smirch  our  honor  beyond  cleansing. 

This  fact  the  President  recognizes  to  the  full.  He  has 
no  intention  of  permitting  such  dishonor  to  come  to  the 
American  people  thru  any  act  or  omission  of  his. 

Mr.  Wilson  in  his  letter  reiterates  with  emphasis  two 
fundamentals  upon  which  he  is  determined.  On  the  one 


hand  he  says:  "I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war."  In  so  saying  he  is 
correctly  interpreting  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

On  the  other  hand  he  says:  "I  cannot  consent  to 
any  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
any  respect."  The  American  people  will  uphold  him  no 
less  definitely  in  this  position. 

The  latest  cloud  upon  our  international  horizon  comes 
from  the  announced  intention  of  Germany  and  Austria 
to  treat  armed  merchantmen  as  vessels  of  war,  subject 
to  destruction  on  sight.  We  comment  on  this  subject  on 
another  page.  The  President's  statement  of  the  under- 
lying principle  is  unescapable.  He  says:  "No  nation,  no 
group  of  nations,  has  the  right  while  war  is  in  progress 
to  alter  or  disregard  the  principles  which  all  nations 
have  agreed  upon  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors  and  suf- 
ferings of  war;  and  if  the  clear  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens should  ever  unhappily  be  abridged  or  denied  by  any 
such  action,  we  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have  in  honor  no 
choice  as  to  what  our  own  course  should  be." 

President  Wilson  has  rightly  adjudged  the  two  great 
responsibilities  that  are  his  so  long  as  the  Great  War 
continues  to  rage.  He  must  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
the  war  just  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  dis- 
honor. He  must  maintain  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens against  every  assault  from  without.  In  so  doing  he 
will  be  serving  not  only  the  American  people  but  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  the  world. 


THE    GERMAN    WAY 


THE  chief  thing  that  has  been  disclosed  about  Ger- 
man strategy  is  that  it  is  German  strategy,  not  any- 
body else's.  Altho  the  military  experts  of  their  adver- 
saries have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  their  methods 
are  unsound,  the  Germans  continue  to  use  them,  and, 
on  the  whole,  continue  to  win.  We  learn  from  British 
studies  of  the  campaign  of  1914  that  if  General  von 
Kluck  had  not  got  cold  feet  he  might  have  taken  Calais 
or  even  Paris,  that  the  French  army  in  Alsace  and  the 
British  army  at  Mons  might  have  been  annihilated  if 
the  Germans  had  only  followed  up  their  advantage.  Our 
own  Richard  Harding  Davis  tells  us  that  they  missed 
the  chance  of  their  lives  in  stopping  at  the  Serbo-Greek 
frontier  when  by  pushing  on 'they  might  have  captured 
Salonica  before  the  Allies  could  fortify  and  be  rein- 
forced. 

All  this  may  be  quite  true,  but  anyhow  it  is  not  the 
German  way.  They  lay  their  plans,  arrange  their  train 
dispatcher's  chart,  mass  their  men  and  munitions,  then 
they  strike  where  and  when  they  choose  without  much 
regard  to  what  the  enemy  is  doing.  If  they  fail  they  try 


again,  at  the  same  point  or  some  other,  whenever  they 
get  good  and  ready,  not  before.  They  stick  to  their 
maxim,  "the  best  defensive  is  an  offensive,"  and  so  far 
have  usually  succeeded  in  keeping  the  initiative  in  their 
own  hands  on  all  fronts,  and  forcing  their  adversaries 
to  meet  their  moves. 

Also  to  meet  their  feints.  Somehow,  in  spite  of  the 
censorship,  the  German  papers  a  few  months  ago  were 
saying  a  lot  about  the  preparations  v/hich  were  being 
made  for  an  attack  on  Salonica.  Accordingly,  some 
350,000  French  and  British  troops  were  sent  to  Salonica. 
where  the  Bulgars  are  keeping  watch  over  them.  Next 
we  heard  much  of  a  combined  Turkish  and  German 
army  which  was  being  assembled  in  Palestine  for  a 
drive  at  Suez.  Consequently  the  British  have  sent.  say. 
500,000  troops  to  Egypt.  Then  the  British  armies  on  the 
Tigris  were  attacked  and  reinforcements  had  to  be  sent 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Having  then  got  the  French  and  British  troops  scat- 
tered as  widely  as  possible  over  Europe,  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, the  Germans  began  their  offensive  in  France  and 
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Belgium  by  attacks  near  Lens,  next  south  of  the  Somme, 
later  at  Ypres,  then  in  the  Champagne,  and  finally  whai 
seems  to  be  their  most  serious  and  certainly  is  their 
most  successful  effort,  the  attack  on  Verdun. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Allied  generals  are 
stupid  and  have  been  outwitted  by  a  common  trick. 
They  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise  than   scatter 
their  forces,  for  they  had  to  meet  each  threatened  at- 
tack, or  it  might  have  become  more  than  a  threat.  This 
is  simply  the  advantage  which  the  attacking  party  al- 
ways has  in  forcing  the  game,  and  that  is  why  the  Ger- 
mans prefer  to  attack,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  newspaper  strategists  of  England  and  America  dem- 
onstrated— to    their   own    satisfaction — that    the    Ger- 
mans were  getting  so  short  of  men  that  their  best  plan 
was  to  keep  to  the  shelter  of  their  trenches  and  prepare, 
as  best  they  might,  to  meet  the  spring  drive  of  the 
French   and   British   armies.   The   argument   certainly 
sounded  reasonable,  but  the  Germans  evidently  reas9ned 
otherwise.  Instead  of  saving  their  men  they  have  thrown 
them  in  the  old  mass  formation  against  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  barrier  fortresses  on  the  French  fron- 
tier, Verdun.  We  are  told  from  the  French  reports  that 
the  Germans  are  losing  frightfully,  and  we  may  well 
believe  it.  But  when  they  attempt  to  estimate  the  Ger- 
man losses — 175,000  is  the  latest  figure — we  should  be 
skeptical.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  in  August,  1914, 
the  Allies  were  similarly  shocked  at  German  callousness 
in  sacrificing  25,000,  even  40,000,  men  in  the  attack  on 
Liege.  Their  sympathetic  feelings  must  have  been  re- 
lieved later  when  they  learned  that  the  German  forces 
actually  engaged  in  that  forty-hour  fight  were  not  so 
great  as  the  number  supposed  to  be  killed,  and  that 
enough  of  them  were  left  alive  to  go  on  to  the  next  town. 
It  seems  indeed  a  desperate  venture  at  this  late  day  to 
assault  Verdun,  a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  on  which 
the  French  military  engineers  had  labored  for  forty 
years,  and  which  they  have  had  a  year  and  a  half  to 
strengthen  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  of  the  Great 
War.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  tangle  of  hills  and 
woods  astride  the  River  Meuse,  a  river  that  has  often 
run  with  blood  from  Caesar's  to  the  Kaiser's  time.  The 
names  of  the  towns  along  its  banks  in  its  course  from 
the  hills  of  France  thru  the  valleys  of  Belgium  to  the 
sea  of  Holland  read  like  a  battle  roll:  St.  Mihiel,  Ver- 
dun, Sedan,  Mezieres,  Dinant,  Namur,  Liege.  The  Meuse 
is  the  moat  of  France.  If  the  Germans  should  cross  it — 
well,  there  are  still- the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  between 
them  and  Paris. 


A  LESSON  FROM  CANADA 

CANADA,  being  the  nearest  country  to  ours  both 
geographically  and  psychologically,  is  the  one  from 
which  we  can  derive  most  instruction  on  such  questions 
as  preparedness*  In  1911  England  found  it  necessary 
for  the  first  time  in  her  history  to  call  upon  her  over- 
seas dominions  to  aid  her  in  preparing  for  an  anticipated 
war.  The  British  navy  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
had  been  gradually  withdrawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  even  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  concentrated 
in  the  North  Sea  to  meet  the  German  menace.  This  left 
the  dominions  unprotected,  and  besides  it  was  question- 
able whether  the  British  Navy  would  be  adequate  to 
fulfill  the  task  assigned  to  it  in  the  Entente  plan  of  cam- 
paign. According  to  the  understanding  with  France, 


Great  Britain  was  not  expected  to  do  more  on  land  at 
the  outset  than  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  of  160,000 
men  to  the  continent.  This  was  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  French,  who  had  for  several  years  been 
making  a  thoro  study  of  his  future  battlefields  in  France 
_  and  Belgium.  Aside  from  this  moderate  participation  in 
the  military  operations,  England's  part  was  to  defend 
herself  and  the  north  coast  of  France  and  to  police  all 
the  seas  outside  the  Mediterranean,,  which  was  entrusted 
to  the  French  Navy,  and  the  North  Pacific,  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  Japanese.  For  this  stupendous  task 
England  increased  her  naval  expenditure  by  fifty  per 
cent,  but  still  found  herself  unable  to  keep  up  her  rate 
of  naval  increase  to  what  she  had  determined  was  the 
essential  margin  of  safety,  that  is,  twice  the  strength  of 
the  German.  Accordingly  a  strong  hint  was  given  to  the 
dominions  that  their  aid  was  needed. 

But  the  dominions  were  far  from  Europe  and  did  not 
realize  the  international  complications  and  obligations  in 
which  the  mother  country  had  become  involved.  So  the 
British  Government  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  in- 
viting the  colonial  premiers  and  defense  ministers  to 
London  in  order  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
might  explain  to  them  personally  and  privately  the  for- 
eign policy  of  England  and  her  treaties  and  international 
understandings.  What  was  revealed  to  the  colonial  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Imperial  conference  of  1911  will  not 
be  known  to  the  world  until  the  passage  of  years  removes 
the  ban  of  secrecy.  But  whatever  it  was  we  know  that 
the  premiers,  one  and  all,  without  regard  to  party  or 
previous  opinion,  went  back  home  convinced  that  the 
Empire  was  threatened  with  imminent  danger  of  war 
with  Germany,  and,  one  and  all,  they  used  their  best 
efforts  to  induce  their  people  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  Premier  of  Canada  was  perhaps  most  outspoken. 
In  his  historic  speech  of  December  5,  1912,  asking  Par- 
liament for  an  "emergency  contribution"  of  $35,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  three  dreadnoughts,  he  said : 

These  ships  are  urgently  required  within  two  or  three 
years  at  the  outside  for  rendering  aid  upon  which  may  de- 
pend the  Empire's  future  existence.  .  .  .  If  we  should 
neglect  the  duty  which  I  conceive  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 
if  irreparable  disaster  should  ensue,  what  will  be  our  future 
destiny?  Obviously  as  an  independent  nation  or  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  neighboring  republic. 

And  he  went  on  to  explain  that  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States  the  Canadians  would  have  to  pay  three  times  as 
much  per  capita  for  a  navy  that  afforded  vastly  inferior 
protection. 

But  the  Canadian  people  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Bor- 
den's word  that  the  danger  was  imminent  and  he  could 
not  convince  them  without  betraying  the  confidence  of 
the  British  Government  and  revealing  to  the  enemy  the 
secret  policy  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  her  Allies. 
So  the  Canadian  parliament  refused  the  appropriation 
for  the  dreadnoughts. 

How  their  refusal  disappointed  the  mother  country 
may  be  seen  from  what  that  most  witty  of  Canadians, 
Stephen  Leacock,  wrote  in  the  National  Review  in  1913 : 

The  patriotic  Canadian  hangs  his  head  to  blush.  He  re- 
calls with  shame  the  plaudits  of  the  British  press  six  months 
ago.  He  remembers  Canada  enthusiastically  depicted  as  a 
Viking's  daughter,  a  sea-lion,  as  a  sea-horse,  as  a  sea- 
any thing.  Now  it  turns  out  that  the  Dominion  is  not  a  sea- 
lion,  but  a  mud  turtle  and  has  crawled  back  on  its  back. 
The  sea-lion  has  a  cub  that  can't  swim.  The  Viking's  daugh- 
ter is  sea-sick.  It  appears  that  she  came  from  Alberta  and 
had  never  been  off  the  ranch  in  her  life.  The  trident  of 
Britannia  is  exchanged  for  the  pitchfork  of  the  Albertan 
agriculturist. 
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Now  a  number  of  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  this. 
The  preparedness  people  may  point  out  that  because 
the  Canadians  declined  to  contribute  $35,000,000  for 
defense  in  1913,  they  had  to  pay  $150,000,000  for  war 
in  1915  and  more  to  follow.  The  anti-preparedness  peo- 
ple may  argue  that  you  never  can  tell  what  sort  of 
preparation  is  going  to  be  needed;  that  the  British 
navy,  which  the  Canadians  were  asked  to  aid,  has  proved 
more  than  adequate  while  they  have  had  to  raise  an 
army  which  England  did  not  expect  to  want. 

But  the  lesson  which  seems  to  us  most  clear  and 
significant  is  that  in  a  democracy  you  have  to  explain 
what  you  want  a  thing  for  before  you  can  get  it.  Now 
that  the  Canadians  know  why  their  help  is  needed  no 
part  of  the  empire  is  more  generous  with  money  and 
men.  Professor  Leacock  no  longer  has  to  blush  for  his 
countrymen.  The  man  from  Alberta  is  like  the  man 
from  Missouri;  he  has  to  be  shown.  Every  cross-roads 
politician  will  admit  that  the  President  has  access  to 
information  which  he  knows  not  of,  but  yet  he  will  not 
vote  money  on  such  unrevealed  evidence.  Because  the 
American  people  have  not  responded  enthusiastically  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  appeal  for  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world 
and  an  army  to  match,  there  are  some  Americans  who, 
like  Leacock,  blush  with  shame.  Now  we  believe  that 
the  people  of  these  states  are  no  more  cowardly  than 
the  Canadians,  but,  like  the  Canadians,  it  will  never  be 
possible  for  the  President  to  get  them  to  respond  to 
his  appeals  for  any  very  great  increase  in  military 
power  unless  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  public  the  reasons 
for  his  opinion. 


DRAMATIC   COMMENDATION 

THE  theatrical  managers  of  New  York,  by  excluding 
the  critics  who  found  fault  with  their  plays,  have 
destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  faith  which  the  public  has 
placed  in  dramatic  criticism.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  managers  held  a  whip  over  the  newspapers  thru 
their  advertising  and  they  are  suspected  of  having 
caused  the  dismissal  of  more  than  one  New  York  critic 
because  of  adverse  opinions.  But  still  some  newspaper 
publishers  had  the  nerve  to  stand  by  their  critics,  so  the 
managers  went  further  and  refused  to  allow  the  men 
who  had  attacked  their  productions  from  entering  their 
theaters  even  when  presenting  purchased  tickets  at  the 
door.  Their  right  to  exclude  persons  on  this  ground  was 
contested  in  the  courts,  but  has  just  been  confirmed  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  which  holds  that  so 
long  as  it  was  not  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed 
or  color,  the  theater  owner  could  shut  out  whomsoever 
he  pleased. 

To  the  non-legal  mind  it  would  seem  that  excluding 
a  man  from  a  theater  because  it  was  feared  that  he 
would  not  like  the  play  was  as  much  an  infringement 
on  personal  rights  as  excluding  him  because  he  was  a 
Baptist  or  a  negro.  And  if  it  is  illegal  to  discriminate 
on  racial  grounds,  why  is  it  that  the  orchestra  seats  are 
all  sold  out  when  a  gentleman  of  color  wants  to  buy  one? 
The  decision  that  a  theater  may  exclude  an  unap- 
preciative  critic  may  be  good  law,  but  it  is  not  so  surely 
good  policy.  Theatrical  managers  have  been  com- 
plaining that  many  of  their  best  plays  failed  because 
people  would  not  turn  out  during  the  first  week  or  two. 
Now  it  will  be  worse  than  ever  because  nobody  will  want 
to  risk  his  money  on  a  new  play  from  what  the  news- 


paper says  of  it.  If  the  reviewer  calls  it  a  good  play,  that 
may  indeed  be  his  opinion,  but  we  shall  doubt  it  be- 
cause we  know  that  if  he  called  it  a  bad  play  he  might 
never  get  a  chance  to  see  another.  Henceforth  we  shall 
have  not  independent  criticism  but  compulsory  com- 
mendation. 


THE  FAT  IN  THE  FIRE 

AN  interesting  story  comes  to  us  thru  private  chan- 
nels from  Holland.  There  have  been  destructive 
floods  in  that  submarine  country.  Great  numbers  of  fine 
cattle  have  been  drowned. 

Forthwith  government  agents  swarmed  over  the  bor- 
der from  Germany,  bought  up  the  carcasses  by  whole- 
sale and  lugged  them  off  home. 

Now  this  may  show  that  the  German  people  were 
starving.  Or  it  may  merely  show  that  the  German  army 
was  getting  ready  for  the  drive  on  Verdun.  For  cattle 
yield  fats,  and  fats  give  up  glycerine,  and  out  of  glycer- 
ine come  modern  explosives. 

In  any  case,  it  shows  that  the  German  Government  is 
still  wide  awake. 


GERMANY  COUNTERS 

THE  United  States  insists  that  if  Germany  attacks 
an  enemy's  merchant  or  passenger  vessel  on  which 
there  is  any  American  citizen,  she  must  allow  time  for 
those  on  board  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Germany  re- 
plies that  she  will  yield  and  then  announces  that  if 
any  such  vessel  has  guns  mounted  for  defense  it  will  be 
held  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed 
without  notice. 

Of  course  the  United  States  can  never  assent  to  this 
doctrine.  A  ship  of  war  is  made  for  offense;  its  purpose 
is  to  destroy.  A  merchant  vessel  has  no  purpose  of  of- 
fense. Its  aim  is  to  get  away,  to  keep  out  of  danger ;  if 
it  has  a  gun  on  deck  it  can  use  it  only  for  its  own  pro- 
tection, and  when  it  cannot  escape.  The  submarine  is  the 
hunter,  nothing  else,  while  the  merchant  vessel  is  the 
prey,  and  to  deny  it  the  right  of  self-defense  in  extrem- 
ity contradicts  all  honorable  warfare. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  submarine  steals  up  to  a  mer- 
chant vessel  unseen  in  the  open  ocean  and  sinks  it  in 
ten  minutes  with  all  on  board.  That  is  what  it  was  built 
for  and  under  orders  has  done.  When  called  to  account 
its  officer  and  the  government  behind  him  say  the  vessel 
was  armed.  Who  knows  whether  it  was  true?  It  may 
have  been  unarmed.  There  is  every  opportunity  for 
error,  intentional  or  unintentional.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  say  that  it  was  armed  and  thus  evade 
all  responsibility  for  its  destruction. 

Of  course,  under  the  accepted  rules  of  international 
law,  if  a  merchantman,  when  hailed  by  a  belligerent 
warship  and  ordered  to  stop,  either  flees  or  resists,  it 
may  be  sunk  without  further  ado.  But  the  mere  presence 
on  board  the  merchantman  of  a  gun  or  guns  suitable  for 
defense  does  not  subject  it  to  this  peril  provided  it  does 
not  actually  offer  resistance. 

This  announcement  on  the  part  of  Germany  of  an  in- 
tention to  sink  armed  merchantmen  without  warning  is 
only  the  old  contention  in  a  new  guise.  In  the  corre- 
spondence over  the  "Lusitania"  case,  Germany  originally 
maintained  that  the  submarine,  because  it  is  vulnerable 
and  small  in  capacity,  was  not  to  be  bound  by  the  ordi- 
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narily  accepted  rules  of  international  law.  From  this 
contention  Germany  has  been  obliged  to  recede.  She  will 
be  equally  obliged  to  recede  from  the  present  contention. 
A  merchant  vessel  with  a  small  gun  mounted  on  her 
stern  for  defense  is  only  dangerous  to  the  submarine  be- 
cause the  submarine  is  an  especially  vulnerable  type  of 
ship.  This  limitation  on  the  part  of  the  submarine  can- 
not be  advanced  with  success  by  Germany  as  a  reason 
why  this  particular  boat  should  be  granted  especial 
license  of  action. 


THE   COLLEGE  GIRL'S   BUDGET 

FROM  the  statistics  of  student  expenditures,  recently 
collected  by  the  dean  of  Smith  College,  come  two 
somewhat  unexpected  and  thoroly  praiseworthy  conclu- 
sions: the  average  student  spends  in  all  $765.55  during 
the  college  year ;  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  students  spend 
less  than  that. 

Such  an  allowance  would  hardly  buy  hats  for  the  de- 
butante, even  the  wage-earner  would  find  that;  it  neces- 
sitated strict  economy,  and  at  many  a  boarding 
school  it  might  just  about  cover  the  cost  of  board  and 
tuition.  College — the  girl's  college,  that  is — seems  to 
have  monopolized  the  low  cost  of  living  happily;  and 
never  to  have  had  due  credit  for  its  achievement. 

Moreover,  87.6  per  cent  of  the  average  Smith  girl's 
money  is  spent  for  necessities,  while  8.2  per  cent  goes 
for  pleasure  (in  which  category  the  dean,  not  the  stu- 
dent, puts  dues  for  clubs  and  societies  and  contributions 
to  church  and  charity),  and  4.2  per  cent  for  books  and 
stationery. 

The  popular  theory  that  college  girls  spend  most  of 
their  time  and  money  on  pleasure  is  put  out  of  commis- 
sion by  the  announcement  that  "recreation,  hospitality 
and  extra  food"  cost  the  average  girl  $35.09  a  year — 
no  one  can  ever  again  accuse  her  of  undue  emphasis  on 
frivolity  and  fudge. 

In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  alarms  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  American  women  it  is  reassuring  to  find  the 
students  of  our  largest  woman's  college  spending  so 
sanely. 


NOAH  DID  NOT  EAT  THE  APPLE 

A  TABLET  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  lately  published  by  Professor  Lang- 
don  of  Oxford  University,  is  creating  a  lively  discussion 
among  oriental  scholars.  It  is  written  in  the  older  of  the 
two  languages  found  on  the  inscriptions,  the  Sumerian, 
and  is  not  easy  to  translate.  Professor  Langdon  an- 
nounced it  as  containing  a  story  of  the  Babylonian  Para- 
dise, Noah  and  the  Flood — Noah,  according  to  him,  be- 
ing also  the  first  man  who  disobeyed  the  command  of 
the  god  in  eating  of  the  forbidden  plant,  which  he  iden- 
tified as  cassia.  In  England,  Professor  Sayce  and  Dr. 
T.  G.  Pincher,  both  competent  scholars,  have  published 
comments  and  criticisms  of  Professor  Langdon's  work, 
recognizing  the  bearing  of  this  very  ancient  inscription 
upon  the  account  of  the  Creation  and  Flood  as  given  in 
Genesis.  When  Professor  Langdon's  translation  and 
commentary  were  published,  the  newspapers  made 
much  of  it,  and  told  their  readers  how  Moses  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  Adam  to  have  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit,  for  this  record,  much  older  than  Moses,  made  it 
out  to  be  Noah. 

Now  Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University 


of  Pennsylvania,  a  most  competent  scholar,  having  the 
tablet  in  his  own  hands,  publishes  a  preliminary  paper 
on  the  subject  in  which  he  seems  to  prove  that  Profes- 
sor Langdon  was  very  hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusions. 
He  does  not  find  any  flood  on  the  tablet,  nor  any  for- 
bidden fruit,  altho  the  cassia  plant  is  there  mentioned 
with  other  plants  allowed  for  man's  use.  Really  the  tablet 
is  of  more  importance  in  the  history  of  early  religion 
than  Professor  Langdon  had  supposed.  Two  years  ago 
Dr.  Poebel  found  in  the  same  museum  collection  an- 
other tablet  which  gave  a  definite  account  of  the  Flood, 
and  it  now  appears  that  that  was  number  two  in  a  series 
of  which  Professor  Langdon's  tablet  is  number  one. 

According  to  Professor  Jastrow  the  new  tablet  begins 
with  the  organization  of  Nature  to  fit  it  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man  by  the  provision  of  rivers  and  canals  and 
even  cities  created  by  Anu-Enlil,  who  represents  the 
combined  god  of  Heaven  and  god  of  Earth.  Very  much 
as  in  the  second  account  of  the  Creation  as  given  in 
Genesis  beginning  Chap.  2:5,  Yahveh  Elohim,  the  Lord 
God,  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  earth  for  vegetation 
by  causing  a  mist  to  water  the  earth,  so  in  the  new 
tablet  Ea,  the  god  of  waters,  irrigates  the  land  copi- 
ously and  abundant  vegetation  results.  Then  follows  the 
appearance  of  man  and  the  god  presents  him  with  all 
useful  plants  and  fruits  and  gives  them  names,  among 
them  the  cassia.  What  Professor  Langdon  took 
to  be  a  peaceful  condition  in  Eden  before  the 
Flood,  Professor  Jastrow  finds  to  be  a  description 
of  the  state  of  absolute  quietude  before  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  had  been  created;  and  what  Professor  Langdon 
took  to  be  the  account  of  the  Flood,  he  interprets  as  the 
beginning  of  irrigation  with  the  resulting  fertility. 

As  there  is  on  this  tablet  no  account  of  the  Flood, 
there  is  equally  no  Babylonian  Noah;  for  the  second 
tablet,  previously  published  by  Dr.  Poebel,  continues  the 
story  with  the  subsequent  flood,  and  the  escape  in  a  boat 
and  the  sacrifice  of  offerings  to  the  gods  exactly  as  in 
the  Biblical  order.  It  is  hoped  that  other  fragments  of 
the  same  series  will  add  further  details  of  this  very  in- 
teresting myth  which  represents  one,  called  the  Sumeri- 
an, of  the  two  versions  current  in  ancient  Babylonia, 
while  the  other,  the  Semitic  or  Accadian  version,  repre- 
sented nature  beginning  with  a  chaos  of  water  and  wa- 
tery monsters  reduced  to  order  by  the  god,  as  in  the  first 
chapter  in  Genesis.  The  two  tablets  here  described  were 
written  about  2000  B.  C,  but  the  myth  must  have  been 
much  older. 

The  interpretation  which  made  cassia  the  forbidden 
plant  was  seductive,  but  must  be  given  up.  Under  the 
modern  name  of  senna,  it  is  the  oldest  of  all  known  medi- 
cines, and  its  leaves  are  kept  in  every  drug  store,  being 
administered  as  a  cathartic.  It  is  prescribed  in  Baby- 
lonian medical  documents,  among  other  things,  for  in- 
toxication ;  indeed,  the  name  cassia  has  come  down  to 
us  thru  the  Greek  from  the  Babylonian  hasu. 

It  is  forty  years  since  the  lamented  George  Smith 
startled  the  religious  world  with  the  discovery  on  Assy- 
rian tablets  of  a  detailed  poetical  story  of  the  Flood  won- 
derfully like  that  in  Genesis,  but  those  tablets  were  com- 
paratively late,  not  much  more  than  600  B.  C.  We  are 
now  able  to  trace  back  the  legends  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Flood  to  a  period  long  before  the  composition  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
American  research  is  filling  out  the  ancient  story,  but 
there  is  much  more  yet  to  be  discovered. 


^„     _,  The    significance    of    the 

TRe  Gateway    ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^     ^  p  ^  ^ 

to  i'ans  Verdun  may  be  seen 
from  any  map  or  history  of  France.  A 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points.  On  the  line  between 
Metz  and  Paris  stands  the  fortress  of 
Verdun.  The  reason  why  the  Germans 
did  not  go  straight  from  Metz  to  Paris 
is  because  Verdun  was  in  the  way. 
They  went  to  the  north  of  it  instead, 
thru  Belgium,  tho  that  act  made  it  cer- 
tain that  England  would  be  counted 
among  their  enemies  and  that  neutral 
nations  would  be  alienated. 

This  was  bad  policy  from  a  political 
point  of  view  and  it  may  now  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  good  policy  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  To  be  sure  the 
Germans  cut  thru  the  defenses  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  northern  French  frontier 
with  surprizing  ease,  but  they  failed  to 
reach  their  goal;  and  one  must  wonder 
whether  they  would  not  have  broken 
thru  the  Verdun  gateway  in  August, 
1914,  if  they  had  expended  on  the 
Meuse  the  million  lives  they  have  sacri- 
ficed since  on  the  Marne,  the  Aisne,  the 
Somme  and  the  Yser.  If  they  can  come 
anywhere  near  taking  Verdun  now  they 
could  certainly  have  taken  it  then,  for 
its  defenses  have  been  enormously 
strengthened  and  the  French  artillery 
become  more  efficient  in  the  eighteen 
months  since. 

But  the  Germans  took  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  easiest  way,  and  they 
forced  the  Belgian  Meuse  at  Liege  and 
Namur  instead  of  the  French  Meuse  at 
Verdun.  While  General  von  Kluck  was 
making  his  grand  sweep  -with  the  Ger- 
man right  the  Crown  Prince  with  the 
central  army  was  expected  to  come 
down  between  Verdun  and  Rheims  and 
enter  Paris  by  a  triumphal  march  along 
the  Champs  Elysees.  But  the  Crown 
Prince  failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  fit  his 
army  as  the  keystone  into  the  German 
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Fehntdry  21 — Germans  advance  up(jii 
A'crdiin.  Turks  evacuate  Kitlis,  Ar- 
menia. 

Fehiuanj  '22 — Czar  opens  Duma  in 
persou  for  the  first  time.  I'ritisli 
steamer  "Westbiirn"  brought  to 
Teuei-itVe  as  (iermau  prize. 

FciriKtnj  2?> — Germans  take  Brabant 
and  Ornes.  Portugal  seizes  (ierman 
ships. 

FcJinim-y  24 — Germans  take  Fort  de 
Douaumoiit.  five  miles  nortli  of 
^'e^llln.  Russians  bombard  Ulack 
Sea  coast  near  JSinope. 

Fvhrudnj  2") — Russians  take  Kerman- 
shah.  Persia,  Kuropatkiu  made 
commanch'r-in-chief  of  Russian 
armies  in  the  north. 

Fcliruiinj  2(» — Italians  evacuate  Du- 
razzo,  Albania.  Germans  take 
Champneuville. 

FvhriKiru  27--P.  &  O.  liner  "Maloja" 
sunk  by  mine  near  Dover.  (Jermany 
again  warns  public  that  armed  ves- 
sels will  be  attacked  by  submarines 
after  March  1. 


The  Verdun 
Fortress 


arch.  General  de  Castelnau  met  him  on 
September  6  with  a  curtain  of  fire  from 
the  French  75's,  and  the  German  troops 
instead  of  advancing,  fell  back  twenty- 
five  miles  over  night.  This  threw  out 
the  German  plan  of  campaign  and  von 
Kluck  had  to  let  Paris  go  and  swing 
around  to  the  left  to  close  up  the  gap 
in  the  line  caused  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Crown  Prince. 

There  were  rumors  at  the  time  that 
the  Crown  Prince  had  been  scolded  by 
the  Kaiser  for  incapacity,  that  he  had 
been  dismissed  in  disgrace,  that  he  had 
been  shot,  that  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide, but  whatever  the  trouble,  whether 
he  was  blamed  or  was  not  to  blame,  he 
has  now  a  chance  to  retrieve  his  repu- 
tation, for  he  is  nominally  leader  of  the 
army  again  attacking  Verdun. 


The  Franco  -  German 
war  of  1870  revolved 
about  Verdun.  At  Sedan, 
a  little  further  down  the  Meuse  River, 
Napoleon  III  and  his  army  were  cap- 
tured. At  Metz,  to  ea.st,  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine  and  his  army  were  captured.  And 
Verdun  itself  succumbed  to  a  three 
weeks*  siege  and  a  bombardment  from 
the  nearby  hills  which  the  French  are 
now  defending  against  the  Germans. 

Five  years  after  the  war  the  French 
set  about  the  task  of  fortifying  their 
eastern  frontier  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  debacle.  A  chain  of  fort- 
resses was  constructed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  Meuse  and  Moselle  from  Verdun 
to  Toul  and  from  Epinal  to  Belfort. 
This  fortified  wall  was  supposed  to  be 
impregnable  and  so  far  has  proved  to 
be.  At  St.  Mihiel,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Verdun,  the  Germans  have  succeeded 
in  taking  one  of  the  minor  forts  of  the 
barrier  chain,  Fort  du  Camp  des  Re- 
mains, but  even  here  they  .have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  a  hold  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

Verdun  is  protected  on  the  western 
side  by  the  forest  of  Argonne,  which 
the  French  have  held  against  furious 
and  oft-repeated  attacks  from  the  first 
of  September,  1914,  to  the  present.  Be- 
tween these  two  points,  St.  Mihiel  on 
the  south  and  Varennes  on  the  west, 
there  is  a  gap  of  some  twenty-five 
miles  which  the  Germans  have  not  been 
able  to  close.  Verdun  has,  therefore, 
never  been  completely  invested,  but  has 
remained  in  easy  reach  by  rail  from 
Paris,  150  miles  west.  It  has  always 
been  possible  to  supply  the  garrison 
with  everything  needed  in  the  way  of 
provisions,  ammunition  and  reinforce- 
ments and  the  fortifications  have  been 
thoroly  reconstructed  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

Verdun  was  before   the   war  ranked 


Underwood  &   Underwood 

SHAM    FIGHTING   IX   REAL   WAR 
A   dummy   battery   arranged   by  the   Russians   on    a  snow-covered   raft    to  draw  the  German  fire  and  thus  waste  German  ammunition.  Such  a  ruse 

often   used,   also,   to   get   the  range  of  enemy  batteries 
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as  a  "fortress  of  the  first  class,"  that 
is  to  say,  it  constituted  an  "entrenched 
camp"  within  which  a  large  army  could 
find  protection.  The  town  itself  is  of  no 
great  importance.  Its  population  in 
peace  time  is  only  20,000  and  these 
mostly  military.  But  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  there  are  soiyie  forty  distinct 
forts  so  placed  as  to  protect  one  an- 
other and  connected  by  sunken  rail- 
ways. Of  course  the  exact  number, 
strength  and  location  of  these  fortifica- 
tions are  known  only  to  the  French 
military  authorities. 

The  Verdun  forts  before  the  war 
were  constructed  on  the  same  general 
plans  as  those  of  Liege  and  Namur.  The 
guns  were  placed  in  movable  steel 
cupolas,  shaped  like  an  inverted  saucer, 
and  protected  by  a  ring  of  concrete  so 
heavy  as  to  be  invulnerable  to  the  artil- 
lery of  the  time.  But  a  shell  filled  with 
a  modern  high  explosive  dropt  on  one 
of  these  cupolas  does  not  glance  oflF,  but 
explodes.  The  concrete  and  steel  struc- 
ture is  blasted  to  pieces  and  the  gun- 
ners crushed  or  suffocated  by  the  gas 
evolved.  This  is  why  Liege  and  Namur 
were  taken  within  two  days  after  the 
twenty-eight-centimeter  guns  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  cupola 
is  so  low  and  so  tinted  as  to  be  invisible 
at  a  distance,  but  the  aeroplane  can 
locate  it  by  photographing  it  from 
above  and  once  its  range  is  found  it 
is  sure  in  time  to  be  shattered  by  a 
shell.  A  gun  on  caterpillar  wheels  be- 
hind a  simple  sand  pile  is  safer  than 
in  the  best  fortress  Vauban  designed. 


It  is  understood  that  General  Sarrail, 
when  he  was  in  command  at  Verdun, 
took  many  of  the  big  guns  from 
the  cupolas  and  hid  them  in  the 
ravines  and  among  the  trees  and  be- 
hind the  rocks  of  the  hills  round  about. 
The  artillery  mounted  on  trucks  can 
be  moved  back  and  forth  along  a  track 
whenever  the  enemy  gets  their  range 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  drop 
their  shells  on  any  point  of  the  ac- 
curately mapped  area  thru  which  the 
enemy  must   advance. 


The  Battle 
of  Verdun 


It  seems  that  the  recent  at- 
tacks upon  the  French  and 
British  positions  in  the 
west  were  intended  to  divert  attention 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  toward 
which  the  German  drive  was  to  be 
directed.  The  bombardment  of  the 
French  lines  north  of  Verdun  began  on 
Monday,  February  21,  but  the  work  of 
preparation  had  been  actively  going  on 
ever  since  *  December.  Railroad  lines 
had  been  run  to  the  front,  munition 
factories  established  close  by  and  artil- 
lery brought  from  Serbia  and  Russia. 
Seven  army  corps  were  assembled 
which,  together  with  the  army  already 
there,  probably  brought  up  the  number 
to  four  or  five  hundred  thousand. 

The  Kaiser  came  to  inspire  his  troops 
with  his  presence  and  superintended  a 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  attack  in  which 
each  division  took  the  position  assigned 
to  it  and  was  lectured  on  the  part  it 
was  to  play.  A  map  of  the  Verdun  for- 
tifications, on  a  scale  of  1  to  2000,  pre- 


pared from  photographs  taken  by  aero- 
planes, was  distributed  to  every  soldier. 
Field  Marshal  Count  von  Haseler, 
former  commandant  at  Metz,  is  now 
acting  as  adviser  to  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  Germans'  line  of  attack  extended 
from  west  of  the  Meuse  to  the  Orne  on 
the  east,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  but  as  the  French  drew  in  their 
wings  the  front  narrowed  to  seven 
miles.  The  Germans  adhered  to  their 
old  tactics  of  mass  formation  and  as- 
signed ten  men  to  every  yard  of  front. 
The  machine  guns  mowed  them  down 
like  grass  but  could  not  fire  fast  enough 
to  stop  the  charge.  According  to  the 
French  report  the  Germans  have  lost 
175,000  men,  but  such  estimates  are 
notoriously  unreliable.  The  German  re- 
ports state  that  their  losses  were  "nor- 
mal" and  the  French  losses  much  great- 
er. The  Germans  claim  the  capture  of 
10,000  prisoners  and  many  guns. 

The  main  drive  came  straight  south 
toward  Verdun  and  was  successful  all 
along  the  front.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
the  Germans  had  gained  about  four 
miles,  a  greater  shift  in  the  line  than 
has  been  made  by  either  side  for  a 
year.  The  German  right  first  advanced 
up  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Meuse  from 
Consenvoye  to  Brabant  and  later  on 
to  Champneuville.  The  center  carried 
the  Forest  of  Caures  and  advanced  be- 
yond Beaumont;  the  left  advanced 
from  Gremilly  to  Ornes  and  attacked 
the  fortifications  on  the  Cote  de  Poivre 
(Pepper  Ridge). 

After    fighting    their    way    thru    the 


Approximai^  position  of 
German  Line  around  VEPDUN 


VARENNES    to   CONSEI>/VOyE     tZ  mil&s 


By  arrangement  with  the  London  Sphere,  ©  N.  Y.  H. 

THE  NEW   GERMAN   DRIVE 
The  spring  campaign   has   opened  with   a   furious   attack   on    Verdun,   the  corner  'fortress    of   the    French    defenses    on    the    German    frontier.    During 
the  past  year  and  a  half  the  Germans  have  made  many  eflforts  to  surround   Verdun    by    advances    from    the    west    and    south.    Now    they    have    struck 
a  blow  directly  at  the  fortress  from  the  north  and  have  penetrated  several    miles    inside    the    French    lines.    Verdun    is    protected    by    a    dozen    strong 
forts    and    innumerable    batteries    entrenched    among    the    woods    and    hills.      The    Germans    have    taken    Brabant    and    Champneuville    on    the    Meuse, 

C  lurcs    Forest    in    the    center    and    the    Fort    of    Douaumont    on    the    high   ridge  to  the  cast 
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outer  zone  the  Germans  encountered 
the  most  northerly  of  the  permanent 
forts,  Donaumont.  This  was  of  the  con- 
crete and  cupola  type  and  stands  upon 
a  hight  overlooking  the  eastern  fron- 
tier for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  In 
front  of  it  the  land  had  been  graded  to 
a  slope  of  five  degrees  and  smoothed 
and  sodded  like  a  putting  green  for 
3000  yards  so  that  an  advancing  foe 
would  not  find  the  least  shelter.  The 
Germans  smashed  the  fort  with  four 
shells  from  their  long  range  howitzers 
and  then  took  it  by  storm.  The  French 
are  striving  to  regain  this  dominating 
point  by  furious  counter-attacks. 

Since  the  Germans  are  now  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  Verdun  they 
could  bombard  the  town  at  any  time. 
But  that  alone  would  be  of  little  use, 
for  their  object  is  not  to  take  Verdun 
but  to  dislodge  the  French  army  from 
this  region.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  has 
added  to  the  difficulty  and  discomfort 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Mysterious  "Mowe" 
On  the  Sea     which  sent  the  "Appam" 

to  Norfolk  has  sent  an- 
other prize  to  the  Canaries.  The  British 
steamer  "Westburn"  appeared  at  the 
port  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe  flying 
a  German  naval  ensign  and  in  charge 
of  a  German  prize  crew  of  eight.  The 
"Westburn"  had  left  Liverpool  on  Jan- 
uary 21  for  Buenos  Aires.  On  the  ves- 
sel were  206  prisoners  taken  from 
seven  vessels,  six  of  them  British  and 
one  Belgian,  all  of  which  had  presum- 
ably been  captured  by  the  German 
raider  "Mowe."  The  crew  of  the  "Clan 
MacTavish,"  part  of  whom  were  on  the 
"Appam,"  was  also  represented  on  the 
"Westburn."  The  other  vessels  were 
the  "Flamenco,"  "Horace,"  "Cam- 
bridge" ("Corbridge?"),  "Edinburgh," 
"Belgian"  and  "Luxembourg."  These 
are  mostly  freight  steamers  of  two  to 
three  thousand  tons.  After  landing  his 
prisoners  the  German  captain  took  the 
vessel  out  to  the  three  mile  limit  and 
there  sunk  her  to  prevent  her  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  British  cruiser 
waiting  there  for  that  purpose.  Then  he 
returned  with  his  crew  in  a  boat  to 
Santa  Cruz  where  they  will  be  interned 
by  the  Spanish  authoi'ities. 

The  Portuguese  Government  has 
seized  all  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
ships  which  have  been  lying  in  the 
Tagus  River  at  Lisbon  since  the  war 
began.  There  were  thirty-six  of  these 
vessels,  some  of  them  of  over  8000 
tons.  The  Portuguese  warships  trained 
their  guns  upon  the  ships  and  the  crews 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  vessel  vdthin 
three  hours,  when  the  Portuguese  flag 
was  raised  and  saluted  with  twenty-one 
guns.  The  Portuguese  Government  ex- 
plains that  this  seizure  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  war  and  that  the 
owners'  rights  will  be  respected.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  Germany  will  re- 
gard it.  The  position  of  Portugal  is  pe- 
culiar. She  is  allied  to  England  and 
under  obligation  to  send  her  10,000 
troops  on  demand.  The  Portuguese 
Congress  has  voted  to  coope7-ate  with 
the  Allies  and  in  the  Portuguese  Afri- 
can colony  of  Angola  the  Germans  have 
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AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  CITY  DEFACEMENT 
The  balloon  shows  the  location  and  hight  of  the  smoke-stacks  of  the  proposed  power  plant,  which 
will  permanently  disfigure  Washington  if  it  is  built.  It  would  block  the  parkway  along  Washington 
Channel,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Washington  city  plan.  The  Senate  has  adopted  the  con- 
ference report  authorizing  its  construction,  but  a  stiff  fight  is  being  waged  by  the  American 
Civic  Association  and  national  bodies  of  architects   and  artists   against  this   stupid   attack   on   the 

beauty  of   the   Capital   City 


come  into  conflict  with  the  Portuguese 
yet  war  has  never  been  declared. 

The  British  steamship  "Maloja"  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line  struck 
a  mine  two  miles  from  Dover  and  sank 
in  half  an  hour.  The  loss  of  life  is  said 
to  be  150.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
mines  were  British  or  German. 

,,,       ^  .  .     .  There  was  evidence,  on 

War  Crisis  in  .,       ooj       j?  • 

^  the   z3d,    of   a    serious 

Congress  ,  .  ,. 

*  and     menacing     revolt 

in  Congress,  especially  in  the  House, 
against  the  President  with  respect  to 
his  policy  concerning  the  proclaimed 
determination  to  sink  armed  merchant- 
men without  warning,  even  if  the 
armament  were  only  for  defense.  Ger- 
many was  to  take  this  course  on  and 
after  March  1.  Secretary  Lansing  had 
suggested  to  the  Allies  an  agreement 
which  might  cause  a  modification  of 
the  German  purpose,  but  they  had  not 
replied.  There  was  danger,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week,  that  the  subject 
would  be  discussed  in  Congress.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  danger  seemed  im- 
minent in  the  Senate,  rather  than  in 
the  House,  because  a  group  of  Senators, 
including  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Hoke 
Smith,  were  inclined  to  support  resolu- 
tions designed  to  prevent  Americans 
from  taking  passage  on  steamships 
owned  by  the  belligei-ent  nations.  On 
the  21st  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  conference 
with  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee;  Senator  Kern, 
Democratic  leader,  and  Representative 
Flood,  chairman  of  the  House  commit- 
tee. The  situation  in  the  Senate  was 
considered.  Mr.  Wilson  was  firm  in  op- 
position to  resolutions  of  warning  or 
exclusion,  and  rejected  any  proposition 
to  relieve  him  of  responsibility. 

Two  days  later  there  was  a  panicky 
revolt  in  the  House,  where  many  feared 
that  the  President's  attitude  and  policy 
would  compel  a  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  and  draw  us 
into  the  war.  Democratic  leaders  told 
Mr.  Wilson  that  if  he  did  not  agree  to 
warn  Americans  to  avoid  belligerents' 
ships  the   House  would   pass   a   resolu- 


tion of  warning  by  a  great  majority. 
Mr.  McLemore,  of  Texas,  had  intro- 
duced a  resolution  directing  that  such 
warning  be  issued  by  the  Government, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  were  said  to 
be  in  favor  of  it.  The  President  was 
to  have  forty-eight  hours  to  consider 
the  crisis,  but  it  was  thought  that  ac- 
tion could  not  be  deferred  after  that 
allowance  of  time.  While  it  was  as- 
serted that  a  resolution  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Lemore's  would  be  passed  by  a  vote  of 
four  to  one  in  the  House,  there  were 
indications  that  it  would  not  have  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  where  Mr. 
Stone  and  others,  altho  in  favor  of  ex- 
cluding Americans  from  the  ships,  were 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  were  seeking  to  restrain 
others  who  objected  to  his  policy.  It 
was  decided  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  that  Speaker  Clark,  Floor 
Leader  Kitchin  and  Chairman  Flood 
should  go  to  the  President  on  the  25th, 
and  give  him  information  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  House. 


The  President's 
Letter 


Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
wait  for  them,  but  on 
the  night  of  the  24th 
gave  to  the  press  a  letter  sent  to  him 
that  day  by  Senator  Stone,  with  his 
reply.  The  Senator  had  undertaken  in 
his  letter  to  set  forth  the  President's 
position.  In  brief  it  was  that  the  Allies 
would  be  ^vithin  their  rights  under  in- 
ternational law  if  they  should  insist 
upon  arming  their  merchant  ships  for 
defense;  that  he  would  allow  such  ships 
to  be  cleared  from  our  ports;  that  he 
opposed  the  taking  by  our  Government 
of  definite  steps  to  prevent  American 
citizens  from  going  on  armed  merchant 
vessels;  and  that  he  would  hold  Ger- 
many to  strict  account  if  a  German 
warship  should  fire  upon  an  armed  mer- 
chant ship  bearing  American  passen- 
gers. Members  of  both  Houses,  he  said, 
felt  deeply  concerned  and  disturbed. 
He  had  urged  them  to  keep  cool  and 
not  to  affect  the  diplomatic  situation  by 
hastv  action.  He  intended  to  stand  by 
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No    Abridgment    of   American    Rights 
President  Wilson's  Letter  to  Senator  Stone 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  24,  1916. 
M.v  Dear  Senator — I  very  warmly  appreciate  your  kind  and  frank  letter  of 
today  and  feel  that  it  calls  for  an  equally  frank  reply. 

You  are  right  in  assuming  that  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war.  I  think  the  country  will  feel  no  uneasiness  aboxit  my 
course  in  that  respect.  Thru  many  anxious  mouths  I  have  striven  for  that  object, 
amidst  difficulties  more  manifold  than  can  have  been  apparent  upon  the  surface, 
and  so  far  I  have  succeeded.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  continue  to  succeed.  The 
course  which  the  Central  European  Powers  have  announced  their  intention  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  future  with  regard  to  undersea  warfare  seems  for  the  moment  to 
threaten  insuperable  obstacles,  but  its  apparent  meaning  is  so  manifestly  incon- 
sistent with  explicit  assurances  recently  given  us  by  those  powers  with  regard  to 
their  treatment  of  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  that  I  must  believe  that  ex- 
planati<ms  will  presently  ensue  which  will  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it.  We  have 
had  no  reason  to  question  their  good  faith  or  their  fidelity  to  their  promises  in 
the  past,  and  I  for  one  feel  confident  that  we  shall  have  none  in  the  future. 

But  in  any  event  our  duty  is  clear.  No  nation,  no  grouj)  of  nations,  has  the 
right  while  Avar  is  in  progress  to  alter  or  disregard  the  principles  which  all  nations 
have  agreed  upon  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors  and  sufferings  of  M'ar ;  and  if  the 
clear  rights  of  American  citizens  should  ever  unhappily  be  abridged  or  denied  by 
any  such  action  we  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have  in  honor  no  choice  as  to  what 
our  own  course  should  be. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  consent  to  any  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  any  respect.  The  honor  and  self-respect  of  the  nation  are  involved. 
We  covet  peace,  and  shall  preserve  it  at  any  cost  but  the  loss  of  honor.  To  forbid 
our  people  to  exercise  their  rights  for  fear  we  might  be  called  upon  to  vindicate 
them  would  be  a  deep  humiliation  indeed.  It  would  be  an  implicit,  all  but  an  ex- 
plicit, acquiescence  in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  everywhere,  and  of 
whatever  nation  or  allegiance.  It  would  be  a  deliberate  abdication  of  our  hitherto 
proud  position  as  spokesmen,  even  amidst  the  turmoil  of  war,  for  the  law  and  the 
right.  It  would  make  everything  this  Government  has  attempted,  and  everything 
that  it  has  achieved  during  this  terrible  struggle  of  nations,  meaningless  and  futile. 

It  is  important  to  reflect  that  if  in  this  instance  we  allowed  expediency  to  take 
the  place  of  principle  the  door  would  inevitably  be  opened  to  still  further  conces- 
sions. Once  accept  a  single  abatement  of  right,  and  many  other  humiliations  would 
certainly  follow,  and  the  whole  fine  fabric  of  international  law  might  crumble  under 
our  hands  piece  by  piece.  What  we  are  contending  for  in  this  matter  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  things  that  have  made  America  a  sovereign  nation.  She  cannot  yield 
them  without  conceding  her  own  impotency  as  a  nation,  and  making  virtual  sur- 
render of  her  independent  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  speaking,  my  dear  Senator,  in  deep  solemnity,  without  heat,  with  a  clear 
consciousness  of  the  high  responsibilities  of  my  ofiBce,  and  as  your  sincere  and 
devoted  friend.  If  we  should  unhappily  differ,  we  shall  differ  as  friends ;  but  where 
issues  so  momentous  as  these  are  involved  we  must,  just  because  we  are  friends, 
speak  our  minds  without  reservation.       Faithfully  yours, 

WooDBOw  Wilson. 

To  Hon.  William  J.  Stone, 

United    States    Senate. 


the  President,  and  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
agree with  him,  but  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  consent  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  war  because  of  the  unreasonable 
obstinacy  of  any  of  the  Powers,  or  the 
foolhardiness  and  moral  treason  of 
Americans  who  risked  their  lives  on 
armed  belligerent  ships. 

The  President  replying,  defined  his 
position  emphatically  and  clearly, 
pointing  out  his  reasons  for  refusing 
to  warn  American  citizens  against  a 
course  that  was  manifestly  within  their 
rights,  or  to  countenance  such  a  warn- 
ing. The  letter  is  printed  above. 

Tu  -etf  4.  Speaker  Clark,  Mr.  Kitch- 
The  Kttect     jj^   ^^^    j^jj,    pj^Q^   ^^jj^gj 

with  the  President  on  the 
25th,  but  there  had  been  a  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  House,  owing  to  his 
letter.  Mr.  McLemore  said  that,  on  the 
advice  of  friends,  he  had  decided  not 
to  ask  the  committee  for  action  on  his 
resolution.  The  President  should  have 
ample  time,  he  thought,  to  complete  his 
negotiations.  Mr.  Foster,  who  had  in- 
tended to  introduce  a  similar  resolution, 
withheld  it,  for  reasons  like  those  given 
by  Mr.  McLemore.  The  revolt  was  un- 
der control,  but  the  Speaker  assured 
Mr.  Wilson  that  a  resolution  of  warn- 
ing or  exclusion  would  be  passed  by  a 


vote  of  two  to  one  if  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  attitude  of  Germany  should 
bring  it  before  the  House.  At  present, 
however,  no  such  resolution  will  be  re- 
ported from  the  House  committee.  Nor 
is  the  Senate  committee  disposed  to 
vote  for  any  warning.  Mr.  Gore  has 
introduced  two  resolutions  with  long 
preambles,  and  has  published  state- 
ments about  them,  but  the  resolutions 
will  not  receive  committee  approval. 

Mr.  Bryan  exerted  his  influence  in 
support  of  the  proposed  legislative  ac- 
tion which  the  President  opposed.  In  a 
telegram  to  Representative  Bailey,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  24th,  he  exprest 
an  earnest  hope  that  Congress  would 
forbid  the  granting  of  passports  "to 
Americans  traveling  on  belligerent 
ships,"  and  withhold  "clearance  from 
belligerent  ships  carrying  American 
passengers."  No  citizen,  he  added, 
should  be  permitted  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  our  nation,  which  would  prob- 
ably be  the  mediator  "when  the  time 
for  mediation  comes."  It  would  be  a 
crime  against  civilization  to  become  in- 
volved in  this  war  and  "thus  to  loan  our 
army  and  navy  to  a  European  monarch 
to  use  in  settling  his  quarrels."  At  the 
end  of  the  week  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  a  renewal  of  excitement  in  Con- 
gress. 


_.  Action     upon     the     pending 

^  .  treaty  with  Colombia  has 
been  delayed  not  only  by  the 
exprest  objection  of  Colombia  to  the 
changes  made  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, but  also  by  consideration  in  the 
House  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
that  branch  of  Congress  to  participate 
in  the  action.  This  question  has  been 
raised  by  Representative  Moore,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  him,  providing  for  an  inquiry 
as  to  this  power,  has  been  sent  to  the 
Ways  and  ]\Ieans  Committee.  As  the 
Constitution  says  that  revenue  legisla- 
tion shall  originate  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Moore  points  out  that  the  treaty  re- 
mits import  duties  on  Colombian  prod- 
ucts brought  into  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  also  the  canal  tolls  on  Co- 
lombian ships.  James  T.  Du  Bois,  for- 
merly Minister  to  Colombia,  has  pub- 
lished an  attack  upon  the  treaty  in  its 
present  form.  The  greater  part  of  his 
statement  relates  to  the  connection  of 
our  Government  with  the  secession  of 
Panama.  He  urges  that  the  treaty  as 
originally  negotiated  should  be  ratified. 
"To  amend  it  as  now  proposed,"  he 
says,  "will  be  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  the  hope  of  an  enduring  and 
uplifting  Pan-Americanism,  leaving  the 
only  real  injustice  we  have  ever  per- 
petrated against  the  Latin-American 
race  as  a  festering  wound."  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  as  it  stands  is  not 
expected. 

A  public  meeting,  to  express  a  pro- 
test against  the  treaty  of  Nicaragua, 
recently  ratified  by  a  vote  of  55  to  18, 
was  held  last  week  in  the  capital  of 
Salvador.  Dr.  Castrillo,  who,  as  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  participated  in 
the  treaty  negotiations,  was  present, 
and  there  were  such  manifestations  of 
hostility  toward  him  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  him  police  protection.  Sal- 
vador Diaz,  formerly  judge  of  Nica- 
ragua's Supreme  Court  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  has  published  an  attack 
upon  the  treaty.  He  calls  it  "a  dis- 
reputable and  dishonorable  transaction" 
and  "a  blow  against  the  rights  of  Costa 
Rica,  Salvador  and  Honduras."  "Our 
people,"  he  says,  "are  deceiving  them- 
selves. You  have  only  two  courses  to 
follow — to  conquer  us  frankly,  ruthless- 
ly, Gennany-like,  crushing  the  national 
spirit  and  natural  pride  of  our  race — or 
you  must  treat  us  squarely  on  equal 
footing,  without  hurting  our  patriotic 
feelings,  as  good  and  honest  friends 
ought  to  do.  But  this  cowardly  and 
treacherous  conquest,  by  buying  with 
your  dollars  miserable  politicians  acci- 
dentally in  power,  will  give  you  only  a 
temporally  success." 

,  Negotiations    for   a    settle- 

f^  ^  ?^  ment  of  the  wage  conti'O- 
guestions     ygj-gigg  j^  the  coal  mining 

industry  were  continued  last  week.  The 
bituminous  miners  ask  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  an  increase  averaging 
about  10  per  cent.  Their  agreement 
with  the  operators,  or  mine-owners,  will 
expire  on  March  31.  The  anthracite 
miners  also  seek  a  new  agreement,  be- 
ginning on  that  date.  They  ask  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  an  increase  of  20  per 
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cent,  and  recognition  of  their  union. 
Such  changes,  the  operators  say,  would 
largely  increase  the  selling  price  of 
coal.  After  a  conference,  in  which 
about  twenty-five  representatives  of 
each  side  took  part,  committees  were 
appointed.  Four  operators  and  four 
union  men  undertook  to  consider  the 
question,  and  to  report  at  another  con- 
ference. The  meeting  was  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  one,  and  the  president  of  the 
union  expre.st  his  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  demands  were  re- 
ceived. 

About  50,000  ballots  have  been  sent 
to  headquarters  by  the  400,000  mem- 
bers of  the  four  great  railroad  unions. 
They  indicate  practically  unanimous 
approval  of  the  demands  which  are  to 
be  made.  These  include  an  eight-hour 
day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

A  menacing  strike  of  the  employees 
of  the  American  Brass  Company,  in 
Ansonia,  Connecticut,  and  of  the  em- 
ployees of  other  manufacturers  there 
and  in  neighboring  towns,  was  settled 
at  the  end  of  last  week.  There  was  dan- 
ger that  all  the  factories  in  that  part 
of  the  state  would  be  closed.  The  strik- 
ers demanded  a  reduction  of  hours,  an 
increase  of  5  cents  an  hour,  and  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime.  Eight  nation- 
alities were  represented  in  the  strikers' 
ranks,  and  their  leader  was  a  youth 
named  Grotol,  a  pupil  in  the  high 
school,  who,  it  is  said,  can  speak  seven 
languages.  The  factories  have  been  at 
work  on  war  orders.  An  offer  of  10  per 
cent,  with  full  pay  for  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  was  rejected.  A  settle- 
ment was  reached  by  giving  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent,  with  time  and  a  half 
for  all  overtime  and  full  pay  for  the 
half  holiday.  Thousands  of  rejoicing 
workmen  took  part  in  a  parade. 


The  Danish 
Islands 


Owing  to  a  strike  of  the 
native  agricultural  labor- 
ers on  the  island  of  St. 
Croix,  Danish  West  Indies,  the  question 
of  the  sale  of  the  Danish  islands  has 
been  raised  again  in  Copenhagen.  By 
this  strike,  in  which  about  10,000  men 
demand  an  increase  of  wages,  the  sugar 
industry  has  been  paralyzed.  Owners 
of  plantations  have  taken  their  families 
to  the  towns  for  safety.  Martial  law  has 
been  declared  in  the  cities.  M.  Hage- 
man,  the  wealthiest  of  the  planters,  has 
published  in  Denmark  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  favors  a  sale  of  the  islands, 
taking  a  pessimistic  view  of  their  fu- 
ture under  Danish  rule.  The  population 
is  decreasing,  he  says,  and  the  infant 
mortality,  due  to  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tions, has  risen  to  63%  per  cent. 

The  prevailing  belief  in  Copenhagen, 
it  is  said,  is  that  the  Danish  Parliament 
will  vote  for  a  sale  of  the  islands  if  the 
question  comes  before  it,  but  will  ask 
more  than  the  sum  named,  about 
$4,300,000,  in  the  agreement  of  1902, 
ratified  here  but  rejected  by  the  upper 
House  in  Copenhagen. 

The  nomination  of  Henry 
Mexico  Prather  Fletcher  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico  was  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Committee  last 
week,  two  of  the  fourteen  members  op- 
posing it,  and  was  confirmed  by  a  vote 


of  49  to  16.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  now  Min- 
ister to  Chile.  Carranza's  army  has  not 
yet  captured  Villa,  whose  forces  are 
said  to  be  increasing.  Owing  to  the  rec- 
ord of  failures,  Carranza  has  sent  new 
leaders  to  the  north  and  ordered  a  new 
campaign  under  their  direction.  In  the 
south.  General  Gonzales  is  at  the  head 
of  a  new  movement  against  Zapata  in 
the  state  of  Morelos,  and  it  is  reported 
that  one  of  Zapata's  officers,  General 
Pacheco,  with  10,000  men,  has  offered 
to  surrender.  Carranza  proposes  to  re- 
duce his  army,  saying  that  he  now  has 
100,000  men,  and  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  all  employees  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice. He  is  planning  a  new  currency  sys- 
tem and  proposes  to  establish  a  nation- 
al bank  in  which  the  Government  shall 
have  an  interest  of  one-third,  while  ex- 
isting banks  shall  have  the  remainder. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of 
President  Madero,  Carranza  opened  a 
public  library  and  night  school  in  Co- 
lima,  for  the  working  men.  The  library 
and  school  are  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria.  In  the  course  of  the  exercises, 


Luis  Cabrera,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
defined  the  Government's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Catholic  Church.  There  were 
in  Colima,  he  said,  many  more  churches 
than  were  needed,  and  to  use  one  of 
them  in  this  way  was  only  an  act  of 
justice.  There  were  not  enough  schools, 
and  to  avoid  loss  of  time  in  erecting  a 
building  the  Government  took  this 
church  structure  and  turned  it  into  a 
school.  The  Catholics  had  been  so  busy 
building  churches  that  they  had  found 
no  time  to  build  school  houses.  There 
was  to  be  religious  libe-ty,  and  the 
Protestant  religion  would  be  encour- 
aged. The  Government  was  against  the 
abuses  committed  by  churches  and 
priests,  and  the  priests  must  not  inter- 
fere with  politics.  The  Spanish  Con.sul 
at  Monterey  protested  against  the  de- 
portation of  a  priest,  and  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  country  within  twenty-four 
hours.  He  is  now  in  Texas.  Senator 
Fall  asserts  that  he  has  the  names  of 
sixty-seven  Americans  killed  in  Mexico 
who  were  not  included  in  the  list  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  Secretary  Lansing. 


©  International  Fihii 

RESULTING   IN   MORE   INVESTIGATIONS 

Ten  persons  were  killed  when  a  local  train  crashed  into  a  stalled  express  on  the  New  York,  New 

Haven  and   Hartford    Railroau   near  Milford.    Connecticut,   on    Februarj-   22.   It   is   thought   that   the 

engrineer  of  the  local,   who   passed  a  precautionary  and  a  danger  signal  at   high   spjed,   may   have 

been  talking  with  a  companion,   who  was  riding  in  the  cab  contrar\'  to  railroad  regulations 
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COUNTRY  LIVING  IN  THE  NEXT 

GENERA  TION 


BY  LIBERTY  HYDE  BAILEY 


E  have  had  much 
prophecy  of  the  new 
country  life,  per- 
haps most  of  it  of 
things  hoped  for 
rather  than  of 
things  foreseen.  We 
are  not  dealing  with 
a  trade  or  an  occupation,  but  with  a 
human  situation  under  thousands  of 
conditions  and  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  differently  developed  re- 
gions. It  is  not  a  simple  matter, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  editor's  de- 
mand for  a  forecast  of  country  life 
in  the  coming  generation.  One  cannot 
be  too  confident;  and  yet  there  are 
certain  considerations  that  lead  one 
to  rather  definite  conclusions,  for  the 
fundamental  principles  in  the  reshap- 
ing of  country  life  have  now  been 
formulated. 

We  are  confronted  by  any  number 
of  movements  and  new  developments, 
varied,  apparently  disconnected, 
sometimes  disconcerting ;  we  are  not 
able  to  judge  them  unless  we  are 
aware  that  all  of  them  (at  least  all 
that  promise  very  miich)  are  appli- 
cations and  outcomes  of  the  princi- 
ples of  action  that  the  prophets  have 
stated  with  clearness;  and  out  of 
these  underlying  formulations  other 
applications  will  come. 

The  teaching  in  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  has  taken  hold  and  has 
found  a  hearing.  The  students  have 
become  numerous  enough  to  have  a 
voice  among  the  people,  and  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  The  constant 
precept  upon  precept,  with  many 
thousands  of  examples  upon  exam- 
ples, have  had  their  cumulative  ef- 
fect. More  knowledge  was  demanded 
and  the  experiment  stations  were  es- 
tablished. The  press  has  disseminat- 
ed the  new  teaching.  Political  ideas 
have  turned  countryward  after  long 
concentration  on  urban  and  consoli- 
dated affairs.  The  economic  world 
has  recognized  its  dependence  on  its 
agricultural  basis.  Lately  the  de- 
mand for  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge has  taken  shape  in  the  national 
and  state  cooperative  extension  sys- 
tem, which  is  a  new  application  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  agriculture  and 
its  kindred  subjects. 

In  this  span  of  fifty  years,  there 
have  been  a  good  number  of  prophets. 
For  the  moment,  all  we  can  do  is 
to  mention  a  half  dozen  and  more 
lines  of  development  that  one  may 
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Whenever  one  thinks  of  country 
life  betterment  he  thinks  of  Liberty 
H.  Bailey.  Brought  up  on  u  farm, 
a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  an  apprentice  to 
the  botanist  Asa  Gray,  a  teacher 
in  the  Michigan  and  Cornell  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  for  ten  years  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  {Cornell),  head 
of  the  Roosevelt  Commission  on 
Country  Life,  and  author  of  so 
many  hooks  and  other  writings  on 
agriculture  and  country  life  that  if 
we  should  list  thetn  all  here  there 
would  be  little  room  left  for  the 
article — Liberty  H.  Bailey  was  the 
logical  m.an  to  write  about  the 
farmers  of  the  next  generation,  and 
here  he  has  done  it. — The  Editor. 


project  with  little  hazard.  Even  when 
these  lines  deal  with  rather  special 
problems  of  agriculture,  they  are 
nevertheless  all  movements  in  the 
large,  because  they  affect  profound- 
ly the  welfare  of  the  vast  range  of 
people  producing  the  initial  supplies 
and  touch  so  quickly  our  occupancy 
of  the  planet ;  they  all  have  their  di- 
rect bearing  on  our  political  system, 
for  there  can  be  no  real  democracy 
without  free  and  useful  access  to  the 
earth. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  have  passed  the  epoch  of 
land  exploitation,  of  fantastic  back- 
to-the-farm  movements,  of  the  re- 
porter's write-up,  of  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  results  of  science-work, 
and  of  the  general  foolishness  that 
follows  a  new  kind  of  development. 

THE  FARMER  HAS  BEGUN  TO  MOVE 
FORWARD 

WITH  the  ground  thus  cleared, 
we  may  proceed  with  our  fore- 
cast. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak 
specially  of  many  agitations  now  be- 
fore the  country,  not  even  of  rural 
credits  or  of  schemes  of  distribution ; 
these  are  but  processes.  Nor  will  it 
profit  us  here  to  discuss  the  neces- 
sary increase  in  production,  as  the 
country  grows,  for  this  will  be  met 
by  the  working  out  of  plain  economic 
laws  if  their  operation  is  not  re- 
tarded by  extraneous  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  farmer. 

It  requires  no  foresight  to  note  the 
inevitable  tendency,  in  the  business 
of  farming,  to  incorporate  the  find- 
ings of  patient  enquiry  into  it  and  to 
make  it  meet  the  commercial  and  ed- 


ucational conditions  of  its  time.  It  is 
no  longer  stationary:  this  itself  is 
a  great  gain  and  makes  other  devel- 
opments possible.  This  development 
is  not  the  direct  application  of  dis- 
coveries of  science  to  existing  meth- 
ods, as  the  outsider  thinks,  but  a 
making  over  of  the  business,  in  the 
way  of  a  new  organization  of  it,  a 
rational  approach  to  the  subject,  a 
more  effective  way  of  attacking  the 
problem,  a  better  relationship  of  the 
farm  to  the  community.  The  farmer 
rapidly  becomes  a  more  resource- 
ful man.  This  gives  him  a  better 
place  in  society,  increases  his  re- 
sponsibility and  his  influence.  The 
next  generation  will  find  the  farmer 
occupying  a  still  more  important  po- 
sition in  reference  to  other  pursuits 
and  affairs,  as  a  necessary  result  of 
his  increasing  mastery  of  his  occu- 
pation. On  this  possibility  all  other 
developments  rest. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  TIME 

EVERY  part  of  the  occupation  of 
farming  will  be  better  per- 
formed. This  will  mean  better  care 
of  the  land,  better  cropping  schemes, 
better  crops  and  animals,  more  im- 
proved methods  in  every  direction, 
more  careful  attention  to  upkeep,  a 
bigger    grasp  of  the  business. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  old  farm  method  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  way  for  the  new.  We 
have  also  been  undergoing  a  process 
of  assorting  the  people,  to  determine 
who  will  make  the  farmers  that  we 
need;  this  process  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Some  of  the  redirections  will 
be  striking.  I  look  for  a  very  marked 
change  of  attitude  in  the  man  toward 
the  use  of  his  own  time.  To  save  time 
is  more  important  than  to  save  coal 
or  to  conserve  water-power.  It  re- 
leases energy  for  much  good  work. 
The  farmer  has  not  thought  of  his 
time  as  valuable,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  investigator  or  the'  busi- 
ness man  or  the  professional  man 
conceives  it.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  am 
not  thinking  of  an  eight-hour  day  or 
any  formal  time-serving.  The  sun 
does  not  work  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 
The  farmer  will  save  his  minutes, 
that  he  may  use  them  intellectually. 
He  must  do  this  if  he  is  to  make  use 
of  the  new  literature  that  is  made  for 
him  and  of  which  much  more  is  yet 
to  come.  He  will  find  increasing  sat- 
isfactions in  the  intellectual  concept 
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of  his  business.  The  number  of  well- 
trained  young  folk  now  establishing 
themselves  on  farms  insures  this  re- 
sult. This  mastery  will  make  him  a 
more  efficient  man  in  all  public  and 
community  work,  and  it  will  give  him 
more  time  for  service.  This  will  be 
an  outstanding  mark  of  the  time  just 
.ahead  of  us. 

Much  of  this  energy  will  be  ex- 
pended in  local  betterment  as  well  as 
in  better  practise  on  the  farm  itself. 
Another  generation  should  find  us 
with  few  highways  of  the  old  kind; 
the  highway  advertising  has  already 
mostly  gone  and  the  remainder  will 
go;  a  new  building  construction  will 
develop,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
house  architecture  will  improve  and 
that  the  present  hideous  milk-station 
and  creamery  and  similar  construc- 
tion will  perish;  scenic  and  landscape 
effects  will  receive  new  attention; 
mechanical  and  physical  aids  to  the 
business  will  be  extended.  Inside  the 
home,  the  development  of  labor-sav- 
ing devices  and  machines  will  neces- 
sarily be  marked,  and  we  are  to  ex- 
pect as  radical  a  redirection  of  ac- 
tivities therein  as  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  generation  in  the  fields 
and  barns.  The  woman  of  the  farm, 
as  well  as  the  man,  is  to  organize  and 
economize  her  time;  this  is  her  most 
essential  emancipation. 

The  physical  and  outward  im- 
provement of  the  farming  regions 
will  necessarily  come  slowly,  so  slow- 
ly and  gradually  that  some  of  us  may 
not  recognize  it,  but  it  is  already  well 
under  way.  The  first  necessity  is  to 
stimulate  a  new  ambition  for  excel- 
lence in  agricultural  operations,  to 
arouse  a  new  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  countryman  as  affecting  his  own 
life,  to  discover  local  potential  lead- 
ership. All  permanent  movements  be- 
gin with  folks;  the  change  in  atti- 
tude in  most  country  districts  is  even 
now  very  marked  and  significant.  The 
human  reactions  are  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  physical  improve- 
ments. 

Many  marked  discoveries  will  be 
made  and  many  new  inventions ;  but 
the  great  problem  before  the  farmer 
of  the  next  generation  is  to  incorpo- 
rate the  accumulating  knowledge 
into  a  scheme  of  life. 


THE  BASIS  OF  OCCUPANCY- 
PEASANTRY   HERE 


-NO 


FOR  all  that  we  can  see,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  immediate  future, 
the  farmer  will  live  separately  on  his 
land  as  an  individual  owner.  The  ten- 
dency of  affairs  and  of  events  is 
against  the  socialization  of  agricul- 
ture, if  by  that  we  mean  the  common 
ownership  of  land  and  of  tools  of 
production.  Of  cooperation  we  are  to 
see  a  great  extension,  and  the  social 


instinct  is  growing  in  rural  districts ; 
but  I  see  no  sign  of  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  basis  of  land  occu- 
pancy. The  dispersive  and  separatist 
movements  are,  in  fact,  the  signifi- 
cant marks  of  our  day  so  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned,  and  I  think  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  these  move- 
ments must  continue.  The  farm  is  too 
directly  controlled  by  the  processes 
of  nature  to  make  a  theoretic  social- 
istic scheme  applicable.  The  attempts 
at  partitioned  social  rural  life  have 
been  failures  either  socially  or  agri- 
culturally. The  dispersive  movements 
to  which  I  refer  are  the  extension 
of  improved  highways,  of  delivery  of 
mails,  of  telephones  and  telegraphs, 
of  farm  bureau  enterprises,  of  dem- 
onstration tests,  of  rural  societies,  of 
the  general  application  of  intelli- 
gence to  localities  and  to  the  separate 
farmer.  These  all  make  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  man  independently  on 
his  land,  keeping  him  there,  making 
him  master  of  his  individual  prob- 
lem for  which  he  himself  must  be  re- 
sponsible. This  is  essential  to  good 
farming,  to  the  economy  of  time  and 
energy,  to  the  meeting  of  the  prob- 
lems set  by  nature. 

It  is  here  that  those  persons  who 
fear  the  coming  of  a  peasantry  in 
American  agriculture  are  in  error. 
That  a  man  is  poor  and  a  hard  hand- 
worker on  a  small  area  does  not  in- 
dicate that  he  is  a  peasant  or  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  peasant.  The  no- 
tion that  every  farmer  shall  live  by 
his  own  labor  on  a  little  piece  of  land 
highly  tilled,  has  produced  much 
harm  and  ought  to  be  combatted ;  but 
peasantry  is  of  a  very  different  or- 
der. The  tenancy  problem  is  indeed 
a  difficult  one  for  the  moment,  but  in 
the  United  States  it  is  not  a  peas- 
antry problem. 

Peasantry  is  historically  a  ques- 
tion of  social  rank  and  of  civil  sub- 
jugation. It  is  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  are  necessary 
class  strata.  Peasants  have  been 
much  restricted  in  their  privileges 
and  even  in  their  political  and  civic 
rights.  These  rights  they  have  been 
acquiring,  laboriously;  and  even 
when  they  acquire  them  they  may 
not  be  able  to  turn  them  to  much  ac- 
count because  of  the  social  sentiment 
against  them.  Now,  in  a  democracy 
like  the  United  States,  the  people  are 
guaranteed  all  their  civil,  judicial 
and  political  rights  by  the  law  of  the 
land  and  by  the  very  constitution  of 
the  state.  The  wide  extension  of  ed- 
ucation preserves  these  rights,  which 
are  in  themselves  inalienable,  against 
encroachment  and  always  stimulates 
the  people  to  self-assertion. 

The  American  political  movement 
is  naturally  away  from  peasantry.  It 
has  been  so  from  the  first,  except  as 


regards  slavery.  The  question  of  the 
small  farm,  worked  by  the  family, 
is  quite  another  problem.  We  are  not 
to  look,  in  the  next  generation,  for  a 
community  of  small  land-owners. 
The  present  general  basis  of  occu- 
pancy is  likely  to  stand,  with  neces- 
sary adaptation,  for  a  long  time  to 
come;  and,  in  fact,  I  can  not  clearly 
foresee  a  different  or  a  better  basis 
than  will  develop  naturally  from  the 
present  situation. 

The  position  of  the  American 
working  farmer  is  unusually  good,  in 
these  regards.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
make  my  friends  and  correspondents 
in  other  countries  understand  what 
I  mean  when  I  speak  of  the  place 
that  he  may  occupy.  The  restricted 
lot  of  the  peasant,  grounded  in  cen- 
turies of  repression,  is  foreign  to  our 
whole  philosophy.  Therefore  do  we 
bear  extra  and  special  responsibility 
to  develop  our  entire  self-governing 
system,  extending  even  to  the  range 
that  rests  on  the  earth.  One  is  liable 
to  over-stress  the  promise  of  one's 
own  situation ;  but  I  think  it  not  too 
much  to  say  that  here  in  North 
America  do  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  best  land  occupancy 
yet  known:  this,  at  all  events,  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  have  a  real 
democracy, 

THE   BUSINESS   AND   COMMERCIAL 
SITUATION 

THE  separate  man  is  always  at  a 
disadvantage  in  dealing  with  or- 
ganized men.  This  has  been  specially 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  farmer. 
His  investment  is  tied  up  in  land  and 
its  improvements,  and  in  a  kind  of 
personal  property  that  cannot  be  eas- 
ily transferred  to  other  business.  He 
has  been  obliged  to  stand  while  oth- 
ers have  moved.  He  has  suffered  from 
the  vampirism  of  intrenched  and  in- 
terlocked interests.  His  traditions  are 
also  conservative.  His  terms  of  buy- 
ing and  of  selling  are  not  compara- 
ble. He  takes  not  only  the  risk  of 
production,  but  also  to  a  large  extent 
the  risk  in  the  selling  even  when  the 
selling  is  the  business  and  ought  to 
be  the  risk  of  others. 

It  is  desirable  for  many  reasons 
that  the  farmer  remain  separate. 
Government  ought  so  to  protect  him 
as  to  allow  him  to  maintain  his  de- 
tachment. The  general  regulation  of 
markets  and  distribution,  of  facili- 
ties for  credit,  and  of  commercial  sit- 
uations, should  safeguard  him  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  organizing 
producers  as  against  distributors  and 
consumers.  The  marketing  problem 
must  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  a  pub- 
lic utility  and  in  the  interest  of  all 
men.  Class  organization  for  protec- 
tion is  a  very  dangerous  thing  in  a 
democracy. 
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Nevertheless,  the  coming  genera- 
tion will  undoubtedly  see  a  very 
marked  defensive  movement  on  the 
part  of  farmers.  This  will  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  bringing  the 
farmer  directly  into  the  general  busi- 
ness or  commercial  sphere,  making 
him  a  personal  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Even  if  for  protection,  this  or- 
ganization will  have  great  effect  in 
broadening  his  interests  and  also  in 
introducing  public  policies  that  are 
founded  on  the  underlying  morali- 
ties of  nature. 

The  commercial  or  trading  enter- 
prises will  extend  far  and  wide  into 
the  open  country.  There  is  indication 
that  small  manufacturing  units  will 
again  prosper  for  certain  products. 
Certainly  many  of  the  industrial  pur- 
suits will  continue  to  seek  small  and 
open  settlements  and  we  shall  see  an 
increasing  industrializing  of  the  open 
country.  With  the  extension  of  inven- 
tion and  the  installation  of  power, 
the  farmer  will  himself  introduce 
more  mechanical  processes  and  prob- 
ably he  will  even  manufacture  some 
of  his  supplies  again.  The  latter  field 
is  now  essentially  untouched. 

These  industrial  and  other  move- 
ments will  increase  the  importance 
of  the  country  village  and  will  also 
make  considerable  shift  in  villages. 
We  are  coming  to  the  day  'of  the 
country  town — not  to  the  European 
peasant  hamlet, — but  that  is  quite 
another  matter. 

NEW    INFORMATION — ^THE   RURAL 
PERIODICAL 

FOR  ages  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion in  the  farming  occupations 
has  been  almost  invariable :  the  slow- 
ly accumulating  results  of  hard  ex- 
perience, the  sense  of  the  barriers 
imposed  by  society,  the  climate  and 
the  weather,  the  neighborhood  gos- 
sip, the  recurring  work,  the  state  of 
the  crops  told  as  a  matter  of  news. 

Suddenly  a  new  range  of  fact  and 
outlook  is  presented,  as  if  the  cur- 
tains were  rolled  back  before  a 
strange  world.  To  absorb  any  part  of 
this  information  means  a  new  way 
of  thinking.  The  old  ways  begin  to 
break  down,  and  another  generation, 
with  a  folk  in  large  part  differently 
trained,  will  find  new  intellectual  in- 
terests well  established  in  every 
countryside. 

The  crops  and  animals  take  on  a 
novel  and  large  significance.  Wit- 
ness the  wholesome  competition 
in  corn-growing,  potato-growing,  in 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for  the  grow- 
ing of  crops,  in  the  rising  standards 
of  excellence  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, in  the  organizing  of  societies 
of  growers  of  the  different  crops  and 
animals. 

These  intellectual  interests  extend 
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to  the  situations  and  also  to  the 
human  materials.  Witness  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  rural  school, 
in  church  extension,  in  farm  bureau 
movements,  in  demonstrations  and 
tests,  fairs,  recreation,  lectures,  com- 
munity service.  The  rural  commun- 
ity begins  not  only  to  see  itself  but 
to  evaluate  its  enterprises  in  relation 
to  society  as  a  whole. 

The  accumulating  information  on 
every  kind  of  rural  subject  will,  of 
course,  make  the  new  farmer.  He  will 
want  new  intellectual  aids.  The  tech- 
nical bulletins  have  come,  for  such  as 
want  them.  The  books  are  coming, 
altho  we  still  lack  a  truthful  artistic 
literature  of  the  farm  situation. 

Immediately  before  us  is  the  need 
of  a  new  or  an  improved  periodical 
agency  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. The  prevailing  type  of 
local  country  newspaper  will  not  do. 
Its  content  is  largely  imported  or  in- 
applicable. It  lacks  inspiration.  It 
lives  too  much  on  outside  advertise- 
ment— sometimes  of  very  doubtful 
character  —  and  on  political  and 
exotic  means  of  support.  It  may  not 
really  represent  its  region,  or  live  on 
it.  In  a  region  in  which  there  is  ap- 
parently no  advertising  support,  a 
local  breeder's  society  will  organize, 
for  example,  and  establish  a  journal ; 
and  it  will  find  advertising  patron- 
age from  those  who  have  animals  to 
sell  or  to  exchange.  A  grange  peri- 
odical may  develop  a  good  support, 
for  every  progressive  farmer  has 
something  to  sell.  We  already  begin 
to  see  a  new  periodical  literature  in 
the  journals  published  regularly  by 
farm  bureaus,  clubs,  and  also  in  the 
monthly  periodicals  issued  by  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  which  have  now  become  a  class 
by  themselves.  The  "news"  is  to  be 
less  a  printing  of  personal  gossip 
than  a  record  of  the  real  progress  of 
the  region :  who  has  built  a  new  barn, 
and  the  plans  that  went  into  it;  who 
has  purchased  a  pure-bred  animal, 
and  why ;  who  has  tried  a  new  meth- 
od, and  the  results;  who  has  given  a 
lecture  or  demonstration,  and  what 
was  said ;  who  has  installed,  a  system 
of  drainage,  and  how;  the  year's 
crop   movements,    and   the   reasons. 


Whether  this  type  of  information  is. 
to  be  combined  in  fair  proportion 
and  with  understanding  in  the  usual 
local  country  newspaper  or  whether 
a  different  kind  of  publication  is  to 
arise,  we  cannot  foresee;  but  a  new 
periodical  local  literature  is  coming. 

LEADERSHIP — THE     COUNTRY     CAREER 

WE  begin  to  rejoice  that  such  of 
the  old  political  leadership  as  is 
founded  on  favoritism,  self-interest, 
agreements  and  deals,  is  doomed.  We- 
know  that  the  handwriting  is  on  the- 
wall.  Never  do  I  see  a  farm  bureau 
agent  going  directly  about  his  v/ork 
and  founding  it  on  merit  and  fact, 
but  I  am  conscious  of  the  shift  of 
the  old  initiative  to  new  shoulders. 
The  new  district  or  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  a  vitalizing 
force,  and  his  freedom  from  political 
control  constantly  becomes  more  se- 
cure. Many  other  agents,  so  far  as 
they  are  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  are  not  serving  for 
personal  ends,  represent  leadership- 
forces  now  working  in  town  and 
country  alike.  The  new  information 
cannot  be  applied  to  rural  conditions 
without  this  kind  of  guidance.  Un- 
doubtedly we  shall  find  the  political 
leadership  taking  on  new  intentions 
and  using  the  essential  facts  of  the 
region  for  its  basis. 

The  problem  of  the  centuries  has 
been  to  cause  the  people  on  the  land 
to.  act  and  to  express  themselves. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  new  knowl- 
edge and  of  many  changed  conditions 
this  free  action  will  come  about,  and 
it  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  nation 
in  the  coming  half  century.  This  will 
not  only  bring  a  reaction  directly  on 
public  policies,  but  will  develop  poli- 
cies and  institutions  of  its  own.  The 
farmers  will  take  their  particular 
problems  in  their  own  hands  and  will 
organize  their  own  forces.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  partizan 
politician  cannot  long  hold  the  rural 
people  for  his  ends :  these  people  now 
have  too  many  examples  of  other 
kinds  of  leadership. 

Careers  are  now  possible  and  even 
inviting  for  young  men  and  women 
in  the  open  country.  These  are  not  sa 
much  commercial  careers,  in  the  big" 
sense  in  which  we  now  measure  them, 
as  opportunities  to  establish  a  well- 
rounded  occupation  and  business,  to 
develop  a  high  type  of  home  life,  and 
to  render  a  useful  service.  The  open 
country  is  to  have  more  affairs  and 
more  interests.  There  will  be  greater 
diversity  in  its  life.  There  will  also- 
be  better  rewards  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended. The  intellectual  standards  of 
excellence  will  very  definitely  include 
rural  attainments  as  well  as  urban 
attainments. 

Ithaca,  New  York 


WHERE    THEY    ACTUALLY   HAVE    PREPAREDNESS— THE    REMINGTON  ARMS   PLANT  AT   BRIDGEPORT,   CONNECTICUT 

AMERICA  ARMING  THE  ALLIES 

BY    SYDNEY  BROOKS 


HARNESS  Aladdin  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Mars  and  you  get  Rem- 
ington's. By  Remington's  I 
mean  the  Remington  Arms  and  Am- 
munition Company  and  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company.  They 
are  both  under  a  single  proprietor- 
ship; they  are  both  situated  at 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  both 
within  the  last  year  have  enormously 
expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
struggle  in  Europe.  Who  could  have 
foreseen  that  a  policy  initiated  in 
Potsdam  would  dislocate  the  life  and 
industries  of  a  New  England  town- 
let  three  thousand  miles  and  more 
away,  perhaps  treble  its  population, 
and  convert  one  of  its  factories  into 
the  largest  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion plant  in  the  world?  That  is 
what  has  actually  happened;  and  if 
it  isn't  romance,  then  I  for  one  don't 
know  what  romance  is. 

But  such  things  do  not  happen  by 
themselves.  This  is  no  affair  of  im- 
personal causes  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  and  automatic  consequences  at 
the  other.  Somewhere  in  between  you 
may  be  sure  there  is  a  man.  Even  in 
tales  of  magic  you  cannot  dispense 
with  the  human  agency.  There  must 
always  be  someone  to  wave  the  wand 
and  rub  the  lamp.  Remington's,  I 
dare  say,  might  even  now  be  turning 
out  nothing  but  its  famous  sporting 
weapons,  might  have  no  industrial 
interest  whatever  in  the  European 
war,  were  it  not  for  one  man.  That 
man,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Marcellus 
Hartley  Dodge,  the  owner  of  the  con- 
cern. Mr.  Dodge  was  in  Germany 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  made  his 
way  to  Paris  and  thence  to  London. 
He  talked  with  his  agents ;  he  learned 
from  them,  probably  long  before  we 
in  England  realized  it  ourselves,  the 
deficiencies    of   the    Allies    in    small 


Independent  readers  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  illuminat- 
ing articles  on  English  and  Con- 
tinental affairs  ivhich  Mr.  Brooks 
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ica and  is  now  again  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  few  weeks  renewing 
acquaintances  and  observing  the 
reactions  of  the  United  States 
to   the   Great    War. — The   Editor. 


arms  and  ammunition;  he  saw  his 
prodigious,  his  positively  staggering, 
chance,  and  he  seized  it  with  both 
hands. 

On  the  spot  and  with  no  specific 
contract  that  would  justify  any  such 
enterprise,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
build  as  an  adjunct  to  the  old  Rem- 
ington foundation  an  entirely  new 
plant  for  supplying  rifles,  bayonets, 
shell  cases  and  cartridges,  to  make  it 
the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind  and 
to  have  it  working  in  record  time. 
Nothing  less  than  that  would  content 
him  or  meet  the  emergency  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee.  In  lit- 
tle more  than  a  month  after  his  re- 
turn to  America  the  contracts  were 
all  signed ;  the  first  sod  was  turned 
in  December,  1914;  in  the  following 
March  work  began  on  the  main  build- 
ings, and  in  less  than  eight  months, 
that  is  to  say  by  the  middle  of  last 
November,  they  wei-e  all  completed 
and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  installed  and  in  opera- 
tion. But  Mr.  Dodge  had  not  spent 
some  $12,000,000  in  less  than  a  year 
to  receive  in  return  makeshift,  jerry- 
built  works.  This  new  plant  of  his 
is  meant  to  last.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  war  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
war  furnished  the  occasion  for  its 
construction  and  the  means  w'here- 


with  to  run  it.  But  it  will  long  outlive 
the  immediate  chance  and  need  that 
brought  it  into  being,  and  when  the 
war  orders  cease,  and  if  nothing  from 
the  United  States  Government  is 
forthcoming  to  take  their  place,  only 
a  very  slight  adaptation  will  be  neces- 
sary to  convert  its  machinery  to  or- 
dinary commercial  uses. 

To  put  up  a  plant  with  a  floor  area 
of  about  1,500,000  square  feet  is  one 
thing,  tho  I  think  a  very  big  thing. 
To  get  the  men  to  manage,  superin- 
tend and  work  is  another  and  a  much 
more  diflScult  thing.  And  in  this  case 
it  was  peculiarly  diflficult  because  the 
industry  was  a  strange  one.  Until  Mr. 
Dodge  launched  out,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  private  firm  in  the  country 
that  manufactured  military  arms  and 
ammunition;  most  of  the  men  who 
understood  the  business  were  in  the 
Government  arsenals ;  there  was  only 
a  limited  amount  of  the  right  sort  of 
machinery;  and  side  by  side  with  the 
erection  of  the  plant  had  to  go  the 
collection  and  training  of  a  small 
army  of  skilled  mechanics.  Mr.  Dodge 
has  done  more  than  set  up  a  new 
factory;  he  has  enriched  the  United 
States  with  a  new  industry;  and  he 
has  furnished  in  addition  a  model 
example  of  how  it  should  be  car- 
ried on. 

I  will  not  attempt  anything  more 
than  the  purest  description  of  the 
plant.  It  consists  of  thirteen  main 
buildings,  each  five  stories  high,  over 
sixty  feet  wide  and  over  270  in 
length,  connected  thru  their  centers 
— much  as  a  skewer  impales  a  row 
of  kidneys — by  a  dozen  service  build- 
ings of  equal  hight,  but  some  eighty 
feet  long  by  fifty  in  b'-eadth.  Stand- 
ing on  any  floor  in  any  of  the  service 
buildings  one  can  thus  look  back- 
wards or  forwards,  f-om  one  end  of 
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the  plant  to  the  other,  down  a  vista 
of  a  third  of  a  mile.  It  seemed  to  me 
a  scheme  of  construction  admirable 
alike  for  its  efficiency  and  its  health- 
fulness.  The  service  buildings  are 
real  service  buildings,  consisting  as 
they  do,  on  each  floor  and  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  workshops,  of 
locker  rooms,  toilets,  hot  and  cold 
lavatories  and  notice-boards  whose 
contents  are  a  standing  testimony  to 
the  thought  and  care  the  manage- 
ment has  taken  for  the  health  and 
comfort  and  amusements  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  hospital  with  its  scien- 
tific equipment,  the  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  gathering  up  dust,  the 
restaurant  where  over  800  employees 
can  be  seated  at  once,  the  portable 
kitchens,  the  ipower  house  that  at  a 
pinch  could  supply  a  city  of  over 
150,000  people  with  light  and  heat, 
the  employment  office  where  some 
500  applicants  are  examined  and 
sifted  every  day,  the  force  of  300 
guards  keeping  watch  over  every  en- 
trance, the  welfare  work  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  man  who  for 
four  years  had  charge  of  similar 
duties  at  Panama,  the  building  and 
housing  schemes  which  the  company 
has  undertaken  to  provide  homes  for 
the  18,000  employees  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  Bridgeport  payrolls  and 
for  the  other  16,000  or  18,000  that  it 
expects  to  take  on,  the  whole  clean 
and  spacious  atmosphere  of  the 
works  and  the  skill  and  contented 
busyness  of  the  workers — all  this 
made  a  deep  and  something  more 
than  a  favorable  impression  upon 
me.  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of 
prodigious  and  unprecedented  out- 
put, of  the  speed  with  which  it  is 
working  up  to  a  production  of  5000 
rifles,  over  10,000  shell  cases  and 
nearly  4,000,000  cartridges  a  day, 
but  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit  which  informs  the  efficiency  of 
the  entire  enterprise. 

There  are  some  reflections  that  an 
Englishman  who  is  more  than  mere- 
ly interested  in  America  cannot 
banish  from  his  mind  as  he  goes  the 


rounds  of  such  an  establishment. 
One  of  them  is  the  fact  that  while 
Congress  debates  preparedness  and 
the  press  argues  it  to  and  fro  there 
in  Bridgeport  they  actually  have  it. 
And  it  is  the  sort  of  preparedness  of 
which,  if  British  experience  in  this 
war  goes  for  anything,  neither  you 
in  America  nor  any  other  country 
can  have  too  much.  The  plant  that 
Mr.  Dodge  has  erected  is  a  national 
asset  and  a  national  safeguard.  What 
do  you  imagine  we  in  England  would 
not  have  given  when  the  war  burst 
upon  us  to  have  possest  a  factory 
on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  an 
equipment?  What  would  not  Russia 
give  even  today  to  possess  anything 
like  it?  One  of  the  most  obvious  les- 
sons of  the  war  is  that  while  men 
will  always  be  forthcoming  in  abun- 
dance it  takes  an  immense  effort  and 
wastes  many  crucial  months  to  arm 
them. 

You  cannot  turn  out  arms  and  am- 
munition in  a  day.  It  is  a  highly 
skilled  and  extremely  delicate  form 
of  manufacture.  There  are  anywhere 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty 
separate  parts  in  a  modern  rifle;  it 
takes  over  sixty  different  operations 
to  make  even  a  gunstock;  you  have 
to  work  down  to  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
plant  could  be  erected  and  could  pro- 
duce 5000  rifles  a  day  in  less  than 
eighteen  months.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  may  be  with  you  in  America,  but 
certainly  any  other  country  in  which 
such  a  factory  as  Remington's  ex- 
isted would  make  it  a  point  of  public 
policy  to  conserve  it,  to  feed  it,  to 
keep  it  instantly  ready  against  the 
hour  of  need.  When  your  time  comes, 
and  one  must  be  blind  indeed  not  to 
see  that  it  is  fast  approaching,  you 
will  be  grateful  for  what  is  now 
being  done  at  Bridgeport. 

Yet  so  far  from  being  appreciative 
the  general  attitude  of  the  American 
people  toward  this  new  munitions 
industry  seems  to  be  suspicious,  re- 
served, and  even  hostile.  I  hear  talk 
of  an  embargo  and  talk  of  a  special 


tax  on  the  manufacture  of  arms. 
There  seems  positively  to  be  an  idea 
that  a  plant  such  as  Remington's 
draws  its  strength  from  within  and 
is  independent  of  other  industries 
and  other  sections  of  the  country. 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  pretty 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union  have 
contributed  to  its  upbuilding  and 
share  in  and  profit  by  its  success.  At 
Remington's  they  draw  their  steel 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  England;  their  walnut  for  the 
gunstocks  from  the  Middle  West  and 
South;  their  ordinary  lumber  from 
the  North;  their  copper  from  Mon- 
tana, Utah  and  Arizona;  their  spel- 
ter from  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and 
Missouri ;  their  machinery  from  New 
England,  the  south  as  far  as  Dela- 
ware, the  northern  states  and  the 
Middle  West;  their  lead  from  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois;  their  oils  and 
greases  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas; 
their  coal  from  Pennsylvania;  their 
paper  from  the  states  between  New 
England  and  Wisconsin ;  their  chem- 
icals from  all  over  the  Union  wher- 
ever they  are  to  be  bought;  their 
cement  and  bricks  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York;  their  hard- 
ware and  leather  from  the  regions 
lying  between  New  England  on  the 
one  hand  and  Chicago  on  the  other. 
All  these  states  and  all  these  indus- 
tries would  be  directly  and  immedi- 
ately affected  were  any  policy  to  be 
aimed  at  Bridgeport  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  its  consequences  could  be 
confined  to  Bridgeport.  It  is,  I  admit, 
no  concern  of  mine,  but  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  all  Americans 
might  have  enjoyed  my  privilege  of 
going  thru  the  Remington  plant,  ob- 
serving with  their  ovm  eyes  its  ex- 
traordinary efficiency,  and  realizing 
by  visible  demonstration  the  breadth 
and  closeness  of  its  connections  with 
other  industries  and  other  states. 
Such  an  experience,  I  conceive,  would 
make  them  proud.  And  it  would  also 
make  them  hesitate. 
New  York  City 


THE    SEEING    EYE 

BY  MARGARET  L  FARRAND 

A  curve  in  the  road  and  a  hillside 

Clear  cut  against  the  sky; 

A  tall  tree  tossed  by  the  autumn  wind, 

And  a  white  cloud  riding  high; 

Ten  men  went  along  that  road; 

And  all  but  one  passed  by. 

He  saw  the  hill  and  the  tree  and  the  cloud 
With  an  artist's  mind  and 'eye; 
And  he  put  them  down  on  canvas — 
For  the  other  nine  men  to  buy. 


THE  INDEPENDENT'S  SHAKESPEARE  CONTEST  FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

M»  William  Shak-  fpeare: 

EIGHT  PAPERS  BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 
IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY    OF  SHAKESPEARE'S    DEATH 


The  Comedies:    Plays  of  Joy  and  Contemplation 


W  E  L  V  E  of 
S  h  a  k  espeare's 
plays,  delighting 
in  life's  humors, 
and  dealing 
meditati  v  e  1  y 
with  life's  prob- 
lems, are  at 
once  joyous  and 
inspiring.  Boisterous  action  and 
brilliant  wit  yield  place  to  more 
thoughtful  characteristics.  There  is 
a  greater  mastery  over  word  and 
phrase,  a  finer  poetry,  and  a  richer 
content.  In  these  plays  the  characters 
are  so  lovingly  drawn  that  they  ap- 
peal to  us  as  intrinsically  human. 
What  they  do  is  of  small  importance 
compared  with  what  they  are.  Portia, 
Rosalind,  Viola,  Imogen — these  are 
so  real  that  in  thinking  of  their 
charm  we  forget  the  events  thru 
which  they  move.  Nor  is  it  reality 
alone  that  marks  the  characters  of 
these  great  comedies.  Spirit,  atmos- 
phere, attitude  toward  life — call  it 
what  we  will — something  intangible 
draws  us  toward  these  plays  as 
toward  a  revelation  of  life.  Shake- 
speare was  between  thirty-two  and 
forty  when  he  wrote  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  "Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing," "As  You  Like  It,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "Henry  V,"  "All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well,"  "Measure  for  Measure" 
and  "Troilus  and  Cressida."  He  was 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death  when 
he  wrote  "Pericles,"  "Cymbeline," 
"The  Tempest"  and  "The  Winter's 
Tale."  In  this  group  of  twelve  plays 
we  feel  sure  we  have  the  great 
writer's  happiest  thoughts  concern- 
ing life, 

"The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a 
mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together," 
says  the  First  Lord  in  "All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well,"  and  such,  in  fact, 
is  the  message  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  for  all  touch  upon  serious 
events,  and  some  closely  approach 
tragedy.  But  this  message  is  less  im- 
portant than  that  conveyed  by  the 
Duke  in  "Measure  for  Measure," 
when  he  says: 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd, 
But  to  fine  issues. 

Shakespeare's  view  of  life,  when  con- 


sidered as  a  whole,  is  altogether 
noble.  His  interest  lay  in  man's  mas- 
tery of  event,  that  is,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  lofty  manhood.  In  his  come- 
dies, therefore,  we  find  spirits  rising 
"to  fine  issues" — and  this  it  is,  com- 
bined ^vith  convincing  reality  and 
beauty  of  expression,  that  makes 
Shakespeare's  comedies   great. 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  ad- 
mirable as  an  introduction  to  the 
greater  comedies.  The  reader  delights 
in  the  romantic  story  of  Portia,  the 
rich  heiress,  who  must  marry  the 
man  who  chooses  a  certain  casket. 
He  finds  interest  in  the  story  of  -way- 
ward Jessica,  who,  putting  on  boy's 
apparel,  elopes  with  her  favored 
lover.  He  laughs  at  the  story  of  how 
disguised  wives  obtain  rings  from 
their  husbands,  whom  they  after- 
ward taunt  for  weakness.  But  these 
interests  are  slight  compared  with 
the  surpassing  interest  in  the  story 
of  the  money-lender  who  made  a  hard 
bond  in  order  to  gain  revenge,  and 
found  himself  caught  in  his  own 
wickedness. 

"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  like- 
wise approaches  tragedy.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  story  of  how  Benedick, 
having  sworn  never  to  marry,  is 
tricked  into  love.  On  the  other  is  the 
story  of  how  the  villainous  Don  John 
so  inspires  Claudio  with  jealousy 
that  he  rejects  the  gentle  Hero  and 
apparently  drives  her  to  death.  The 
absurd  constable  Dogberry,  who  is 
almost  as  laughable  as  Falstaff,  finds 
out  the  rascality  of  Don  John,  and 
all  ends  happily,  "much  ado"  having 
been  made  "about  nothing."  The  ir- 
repressible liveliness,  mischief,  wit, 
sauciness  and  good  heart  of  Beatrice, 
whom  Benedick  is  led  to  love,  make 
her  the  most  delightful  person  in  the 
play.  In  her  charming  pertness  we 
forget  wickedness,  jealousy  and  rage, 
and  gain  something  of  her  gladness 
in  being  alive. 

"As  You  Like  It"  is  another  play 
sparkling  with  joy  in  life,  but  with 
serious  thought  underlying  its  good 
spirit.  A  banished  duke  and  his  fol- 
lowers, two  court  ladies  and  a  jester, 
and  a  young  man  with  a  faithful  old 
servant,  all  fleeing  from  ill-treatment 


in  the  great  world,  come  together 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  There,  with 
rustics  whom  they  meet,  they  live  a 
care-free  life,  hunting,  jesting,  play- 
ing at  love,  philosophizing,  and 
learning  that  life,  whether  in  court 
or  forest,  is  "as  you  like  it."  A  flood 
of  sunshine  comes  to  us  with  the 
utterly  charming  personality  of 
Rosalind. 

"Twelfth  Night,"  taking  its  name 
from  the  joyful  twelfth  night  after 
Christmas,  is  another  play  of 
mingled  poetry  and  laughter,  and  is 
set  in  the  no-man's  land  of  Illyria. 
The  quick-minded  Viola  is  one  of 
Shakespeare's  most  charming  women. 
The  play  is  charmingly  romantic, 
sparkling  with  humor,  filled  with  a 
kindly  satire,  full  of  delightful  char- 
acterization, and  touched  with  beauti- 
ful poetry,  as  is  shown  by  the  Duke's 
speech  in  the  first  scene: 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on: 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again!  it  had  a  dying  fall: 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet 

sound, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor! 

"Henry  V,"  like  "Henry  IV,"  is  a 
combination  of  heroic  chronicle  and 
ludicrous  comedy.  At  one  time  we 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  heroic, 
patriotic  English  king,  who  leads  a 
weakened  army  against  tremendous 
odds  to  a  noble  victory.  The  play 
shows  us  the  king's  agony  of  soul, 
when,  moved  by  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  his  position,  he  prays  for 
his  men  just  before  the  battle.  He 
is  an  ideal  of  strength  and  manly 
leadership,  saying  in  the  face  of 
what  might  have  been  fear: 

We  are  in  great  danger; 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  cour- 
age be. 

The  play  has  two  divisions  of 
comedy,  one  centering  around  a 
group  of  low-comedy  characters, 
some  of  whom  speak  in  dialect;  and 
the  other  centering  around  the  king. 
The  scene  in  which  he  courts  the 
Princess  Katharine  of  France  is  as 
humorous  and  as  charming  a  scene 
as  Shakespeare  ever  wrote. 

Take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say, 
"Harrv  of  England,  I  am  thine;'"  which 
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word  thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine 
•ear  withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud, 
■"England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine, 
France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantaj^'e- 
net  is  thine."  .  .  .  Come,  your  an- 
swer in  broken  music;  for  thy  voice 
is  music  and  thy  English  broken. 

"All's  Well  That  Ends  Well"  cre- 
ates strong  character  interest  in  its 
resolute  young  heroine,  Helena,  a 
woman  who  is  not  only  mistress  of 
herself,  but  also  of  all  events  and 
conditions  that  confront  her.  By  her 
cleverness  she  wins  the  husband  she 
desires;  when  he  flouts  her  and 
leaves  for  a  distant  land  she  follows, 
and,  in  a  series  of  events,  masters 
circumstance  and  gains  his  regard. 
The  personality  of  this  charmingly 
strong  woman  is  so  well  presented 
that  Coleridge  has  called  her  "Shake- 
speare's loveliest  character."  The 
play  "ends  well"  because  Helena  had 
force  to  master  events.    As  she  says : 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  fated 

sky 
Gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth  backward 

pull 
Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are 

dull. 

"Measure  for  Measure,"  like  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  concerns  the 
thought  of  mercy,  the  events  of  the 
play  leading  one  to  see  that  "meas- 
ure" should  not  be  given  for 
"measure,"  but  that  mercy  should 
temper  justice.  With  such  a  theme 
it.  is  natural  that  the  play  should 
approach  the  tragic,  and  should  have 
much  depth  of  thought.  Dealing  as  it 
does  with  man's  wrong  doing  and 
lack  of  mercy  it  is  sometimes  satir- 
ical: 

Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most   ig-norant   of   what  he's   most   as- 
sured. 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 

heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

In  the  pure-minded  Isabella,  who, 
rather  than  sacrifice  honor,  would 
let  her  brother  die,  we  have  another 
of  Shakespeare's  noblest  women. 

"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  telling  the 
story  of  how  the  Trojan  warrior, 
Troilus,  gave  his  love  to  the  un- 
worthy Cressida,  is  even  more  satir- 
ical. Its  interest  is  so  little  in  story 
and  so  much  in  thought  that  some 
have  called  it  "Shakespeare's  wisest 
play."  The  thought  that  life  fails  to 
fulfil  all  its  promises  is  not  pleasant, 
but  the  play  has  other  themes  as 
well. 

The  remaining  plays,  "Pericles," 
"Cymbeline,"  "The  Tempest,"  and 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  are  as  bright 
and  kindly  as  "All's  Well  That  Ends 
Well,"  "Measure  for  Measure"  and 
"Troilus  and  Cressida"  are  dark  and 
satirical.  Before  he  wrote  these  last 


comedies  Shakespeare  had  lived  him- 
self into  the  souls  of  the  powerfully 
drawn  characters  of  the  great  trage- 
dies— Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  and 
Macbeth.  Now,  as  tho  the  time  of 
satire,  bitterness  and  tragic  struggle 
had  passed,  he  turned  to  joyful  ro- 
mance made  wise  by  experience. 

In  "Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  he 
tells  the  imaginative  story  of  how 
Pericles  surprizingly  found  his  long- 
lost  wife  and  daughter.  Interest  in 
event  once  more  comes  to  the  front, 
tempered  by  beautifully  poetic  medi- 
tations. It  is  supposed  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  only  a  part  of  the  play, 
his  work  beginning  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  third  act  with  the 
powerful  description  of  a  storm  at 
sea: 

Thou   god    of   this   great   vast,    rebuke 

these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell  .  .  . 

O,  still 
Thy  deafening,  dreadful  thunders  .  .  . 
The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death. 
Unheard. 

There  is  an  especial  charm  in  that 
part  of  the  play  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare, for  it  deals  almost  entirely 
with  the  tender  story  of  the  sea-born 
Marina  and  her  meeting  with  the 
father  from  whom  she  had  been 
separated. 

"Cymbeline"  is  another  romance 
that  tells  of  restoration  from  seem- 
ing death.  Imogen's  pitiable  adven- 
tures, her  meeting  with  her  lost 
brothers,  and  her  recovery  of  her 
husband's  love,  make  excellent  story 
material.  A  charming,  beautiful  and 
noble  woman,  she  is  a  high  example 
of  faithfulness  and  purity.  It  is  this 
play  that  contains  the  famous  song: 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages: 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

"The  Tempest,"  a  play  combining 
dramatic  power,  poetry  and  wisdom, 
is  like  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  in  dealing  with  magic,  but 
it  has  a  deeper  purpose.  In  its  story 
of  Prospero,  the  magician,  living  on 
a  mysterious  island  where  he  has  at 
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his  command  a  bright  spirit  named 
Ariel,  and  a  lumpish  being  called 
Caliban,  some  have  seen  Shake- 
.speare,  the  magician  of  the  drama, 
whose  intention  to  abandon  play 
writing  may  be  set  forth  in  the  lines: 

I'll  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And    deeper    than    did    ever    plummet 

sound 
I'll  drown  my  book. 

Full  of  wisely  beautiful  poetry  and 
fascinating  in  its  imaginative  story, 
"The  Tempest"  is  thoroly  delightful. 
Its  thought  centers  around  the  con- 
ception that  true  freedom  is  neither 
license  nor  stern  restraint,  but  sym- 
pathetic adaptation.  Prospero,  free 
to  torment  those  who  had  kept  him 
from  his  dukedom,  finds  a  higher 
freedom  in  mercy,  saying  to  Ariel: 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch, 
a  feeling. 

Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  my- 
self, 

One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as 
sharply. 

Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  moved  than 
thou  art? 

Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am 
struck  to  the  quick. 

Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my 
fury 

Do  I  take  part:  the  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue  than  in  vengeance. 

His  best  self  demands  a  noble  life 
in  the  world  rather  than  supremacy 
on  a  lonely  island. 

In  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  Shake- 
speare's last  play,  there  is  also  a, 
wealth  of  wisdom,  poetrj'  and  char- 
acterization. Its  story  of  how 
Leontes'  wife  and  daughter  are  re- 
stored to  his  love  is  interestingly 
romantic.  Best  of  all  is  its  delightful 
spirit  of  outdoor  life — strong-limbed 
youth,  charming  girlhood,  shepherds 
shearing  their  sheep,  and  country 
festivities,  all  entering  into  the  play. 
No  one  who  reads  it  will  forget  the 
surprize  that  ends  the  play,  nor  will 
he  forget  Perdita's  charm,  nor 
Autolycus'  lovable  rascality.  The 
play  has  the  happy  spirit  of  the  jolly 
rogue  in  his  song: 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 
Why,  then  comes  in  the   sweet  o'  the 
year; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  win- 
ter's pale. 

Shakespeare's  comedies,  taken  as 
a  whole,  form  a  complete  round  of 
humor,  beginning  with  boisterous 
plays  of  event  and  ready  dialogue; 
proceeding  thru  plays  in  which  rich 
imagination  finds  expression  in  sug- 
gestive verse;  dropping  for  a  time 
into  satire  that  takes  full  cognizance 
of  the  ills  of  life;  and  ending  at  last 
in  mellow  romance,  as  tho  the  good, 
sweet  breath  of  the  Stratford  fields 
had  driven  away  all  the  somber 
thoughts  that  London  life  may  have 
created. 


BOTH  SIDES 

INDEPENDENCE  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED,  That  the  United 
States  should  within  the  next  four 
years  grant  the  Philippines  their  in- 
dependence. 


SINCE  the  United  States  gained 
possession  of  the  Philippines  in 
1898  four  ways  of  treating  them 
have  been  suggested :  to  sell  the  Islands, 
to  establish  a  protectorate,  to  retain 
them  permanently,  and  to  grant  them 
independence.  The  Clark  amendment 
directing  the  President  to  withdraw 
American  sovereignty  within  four 
years  was  aproved  by  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1916.  This  brief  was  prepared 
by  R.  S.  Fulton, 

BRIEF  FOE  THE  AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  The  Philippines  should  be  granted  inde- 
pendence in  four  years  for  moral  reasons. 

A.  The  United  States  had  no  right  to 
establish  sovereignty. 

1.  A  mandate  of  international  law 
declares  that  "No  nation  has  a  right  to 
obtain  by  purchase  or  acquisition  sover- 
eignty over  a  people  which  is  not  act- 
ually exercised  by  the  country  vphich  un- 
dertakes to  convey  or  yield  it." 

2.  Spain  had  no  right  to  give  us  a 
title  to  the  Philippines,  (a)  She  was  not 
exercizing  sovereignty  over  them.  (1) 
The  natives,  except  in  Manila,  had  over- 
thrown the  power  of  Spain. 

B.  Our  indefinite  policy  is  desti'oying 
the  confidence  of  the  Filipinos. 

1.  Our  Government  is  expected  to  give 
them  independence  (a)  Preparation  of 
'  the  Filipinos  for  self-government  was  the 
policy  of  President  McKinley,  President 
Roosevelt,  Governor  Taft,  Governor  Gen- 
eral Wright,  Governor  General  Ide,  and 
all  their  successors,  (b)  Democrats  have 
advocated  independence  for  the  Islands. 

C.  They  desire  independence. 

1.  Petitions  for  independence  repeat- 
edly presented  to  Congress  by  them. 

2.  In  1907,  the  National  Party,  stand- 
ing for  immediate  independence,  at  the 
first  election"  for  assemblymen  elected 
sixty-six  out  of  eighty-one  members. 

D.  Possession  unjust  to  Filipinos. 

1.  Deprives  them  of  self-government. 

2.  Keeps  them  in  servitude,  (a)  De- 
stroys incentive  to  self-government. 

E.  We  cannot  govern  them  well. 
1.  The  natives  distrust  us. 

II.  They  will  be  competent  to  maintain  a 
stable  government  in  four  years. 

A.  They  are  now  homogeneous. 

1.  A  unit  in  temperament,  (a)  Report 
of  fourteen  governors  in  190.3.  (b)  They 
are  peaceable,  law-abiding  people. 

2.  A  unit  ethnographically.  (a)  The 
same  characteristics  and  customs  due  to 
same  civilization  for  three  centuries. 

3.  They  have  made  a  united  effort  for 
freedom,  (a)  In  the  wars  against  Spain 
and  the  United  States. 

4.  A  unit  politically,  (a)  They  vote 
for  party  rather  than  tribe. 

5.  More  homogeneoiis  in  race  and  re- 
ligion than  Americans,  (a)  All  Malay 
stock,  (b)  Ninety-four  per  cent  Catho- 
lics. 

6.  A  unit  geographically,  (a)  Drawn 
together  by  communication  and  trans- 
portation. (1)  Under  American  control 
wagon  roads  extended  from  300  to  .500 
miles  bv  Philippine  capital  and  labor. 
(2)  Railroads  extended  from  128  to  611 
miles.  (3)  Seven  thoiisand  five  hundred 
miles  of  telegraph  and  cable  lines  with 
a  forty  per  cent  annual  increase. 

B.  English  is  becoming  the  language. 
C  They  have  few  criminals. 

D.  Their  material  progress  is  satisfac- 
tory, (a)  They  now  produce  $23,000,000 
worth  of  exports,   (b)   They  use  modern 
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methods  of  production,  (c)  Their  munici- 
palities   provide    improvements. 

E.  Social   progress. 
1.  Sanitation. 

F.  Education. 

1.  The  Filipinos  intensely  desire  edu- 
cation, (a)  Without  legal  compulsion 
500,000  children  attend  piiblic  schools, 
(b)   Cost  of  education  paid  by  taxes. 

2.  4404  schools  in  the  Islands. 

G.  They  can  establish  law  and  order. 

1.  Natives  have  shown  ability  in  gov- 
ernment, (a)  Seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  Filipino  officers  in 
government  service,  (b)  Three  justices 
of  Supreme  Court  are  natives,  (c)  For 
many  years  people  have  elected  good 
governors,  (d)  Out  of  12,340  officials  in 
the  Islands  12,190  are  natives. 

III.  Independence    should    be    granted    for 
military  reasons. 

A.  Islands  a  burden  in  time  of  peace. 

1.  A  large  army  necessary. 

2.  A  strong  Pacific  fleet. 

3.  Expensive  military  stations. 

B.  Retention  dangerous  in  war. 

1.  Opinion  of  military  authorities. 

2.  Not  easily  defended,  (a)  An  exten- 
sive seacoast.  (b)  Seven  thousand  miles 
from  our  base  of  supplies. 

IV.  Economic  reasons. 

A.  They  can  bear  economic  burden  of 
independence 

1.  Now  maintaining  their  government. 

2.  Financial  condition  easily  strength- 
ened, (a)  Lowest  tax  rate  in  the  world, 
(b)    Indebtedness  per  capita  is  low. 

B.  Retention  an  economic  burden  to 
U.  S. 

1.  U.  S.  militarv  and  naval  expendi- 
tures  there   .$26,000,000. 

BRIEF   FOR   THE   NEGATIVE 

I.  Philippines  should  not  be  granted  inde- 
pendence in  four  years  for  moral  reasons. 

A.  We  have  not  deprived  Filipinos  of 
their  rights. 

1.  Our  Government  better  than  they 
would  have  otherwise  had. 

B.  Majority  of  Filipinos  do  not  desire 
immediate    independence. 

1.  They  realize  progress  is  faster  un- 
der American  rule. 

C.  Our  promise  not  binding.  Freeing 
of  Philippines  a  matter  for  Congress. 

D.  Independence  in  four  years  unjust. 

1.  We  owe  them  a  stable  government. 

2.  To  retain  the  Islands  the  only  way. 
(a)  They  cannot  be  given  to  foreign 
power,  (b)  Protectorate  not  advisable. 

II.  Filipinos     cannot     within     four    years 
maintain  stable  government. 

A.  They  lack  power  of  initiative. 
1.  No  great  leaders. 

(a)  Rizal,  their  writer,  and  Agui- 
naldo,   their  warrior,  not  pure  Filipinos. 

(b)  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  pure 
Filipinos  have  accomplished  little. 

B.  They  cannot  be  unified  so  soon. 

1.  Many  different  tribes. 

2.  Tribes  living  together  for  centuries 
never   intermixed. 

3.  No  common  language. 

4.  Cannot  be  assimilated,  (a)  Limited 
transportation,  (b)  Press  reaches  few. 

C.  Too  illiterate. 

1.  A  half  million  wild  savages. 

2.  Only  twenty  per  cent  literate. 

3.  Only  three  per  cent  read  English. 

4.  Not  enough  competent  'voters  can 
be  produced,  (a)  One  child  in  four  at- 
tends school,  (b)  Ninety-five  per  cent  in 
primary  grades,  (c)  One  out  of  two  hun- 
dred enters  high  school. 

D.  Natives  have  shown  incapacity  in 
government. 


1.  Municipal  and  national  politics,  (a) 
Candidates  make  appeals  for  votes  which 
would  insult  American  voter,  (b)  Radi- 
cal parties  defeated  conservative,  (c) 
Ignorant  or  corrupt  officials   elected. 

2.  Masses  may  be  exploited  by  rich. 

3.  Natives  untrustworthy,  (a)  Think 
public  office  private  property  of  holder. 

4.  Good  government  in  Philippines  re- 
sult of  American  control,  (a)  Protected 
the  ignorant,  (b)  Prevented  revolution, 
(c)   Furnished  the  initiative. 

III.  Independence    should    not   be    granted 
for  military  and  naval  reasons. 

A.  Islands  beneficial  to  us  in  peace. 
Permanent  Eastern  base  for  our  fleet. 

B.  Islands  advantageous  in  war. 

1.  Coaling  and  supply  station. 

2.  Place  to  mobilize  an  army,  (a)  The 
natives  a  strong  fighting  force,  (b)  Rich 
natural  resources. 

C.  Permanent  possession  advantageous 
to  Islands. 

1.  Domestic  tranquillity. 

2.  Protection  from  foreign  foes. 
V.  Economic  reasons. 

A.  Economic  burden  too  great. 

1.  Insular  government  lately  has  not 
met  expenses,  (a)  In  1913  many  schools 
closed  for  lack  of  funds. 

2.  Present  financial  stringency. 

3.  Additional  expenditures  necessary 
for  internal  improvements,  (a)  School 
system  should  be  extended,  (b)  More 
roads  and  railroads  needed. 

.    4.    Expenditures    necessary    for    army 
and  navy. 

B.  Retention  of  the  Islands  will  not  be 
great  expense  to  us. 

1.  Only  expense  is  for  soldiers. 

2.  Military  expense  can  be  reduced  by 
substituting  more  native  soldiers. 
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I       LITTLE  GARDENS 

I     THREE  BRIEF  PRACTICAL  TALKS  TO  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE 
I  BACKYARDS  AND  WANT  TO  USE  THEM 

I   A  SIMPLE  HARDY  BORDER  A  GARDEN  OF  ANNUALS 

■  THE  BACKYARD  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 
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Flowers  are  not  luxuries — they  are  as  essential  to  a 
house  as  dress  is  to  a  woman.  They  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  necessities  such  as  bath  and  breakfast,  rather 
than  to  that  of  superfluities  like  clubs  and  candy — and 
they  cost  less.  To  live  up  in  the  country,  or  even  the  half- 
country,  and  not  be  surrounded  ivith  flowers  is  an 
anomaly.  Every  suburban  house  should  have,  if  not  a 
garden,  then  blooms  and  greenery,  color  and  background. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  flat  green  in  our  suburbs  and  of 
uniformity  in  the  neat,  cold  grass  plots,  but  not  enough 
tvarmth,  lights  and  shadows,  and  variety. 

The  size  of  our  place  and  of  our  pocketbook  are  the 
first  points  to  consider  in  laying  out  our  lot  or  back  yard. 
But  even  if  the  start  must  be  small  we  know  that  year 
by  year  ive  can  add  a  few  plants  or  a  new  shrub,  and 
have  the  delight  of  watching  the  growth  of  our  garden. 


A    SIMPLE    HARDY    BORDER 

Cost  of  Plants,  Ten  to  Fifteen  Dollars 


A  BORDER  of  hardy  perennials  is 
the  most  satisfactory  start  to 
make  in  laying  out  a  small  lot, 
for,  while  we  need  never  add  to  it,  we 
can  at  any  time  build  a  garden  around 
it.  First  look  for  a  background.  Flowers 
need  to  be  thrown  into  relief.  The  house 
makes  a  good  one,  or  a  fence  or  wall ; 
a  green  hedge  or  row  of  shrubs  is  even 
better.  Do  not  make  beds  of  flowers  in 
the  middle  of  the  lawn,  or  stiffly  bor- 
dering the  sides  of  the  entrance  road. 
Choose,  rather,  the  south  or  east  side 
of  the  house,  or  one  side  of  the  boun- 
dary line,  especially  if  there  is  a  hedge 
or  fence. 

We  will  make  a  border  of  ninety 
square  feet,  arranging  it  according  to 
our  taste  and  needs.  It  may  be  four 
feet  wide  and  twenty-two  feet  long, 
or  if  we  want  more  length  we  can 
make  it  three  feet  wide  and  thirty 
feet  long.  The  last  would  make  the 
best  looking  border.  Place  stakes  at 
the  corners,  and  draw  a  line  of  twine 
taut  from  stake  to  stake.  Cut  the  sod 
close  to  the  twine  with  a  square  spade, 
lift  the  sod  in  sections  and  lay  to  one 
side,  then  dig  down  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet.  As  some  plants  need  a  deep 
bed  it  is  as  well  to  make  it  two  feet. 
Put  a  layer  of  pebbles  or  broken  stone 
at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  the 
sods  next.  If  the  soil  is  clayey  mix  it 
with  one-fourth  sand.  About  one-fourth 
of  well-rotted  manure  ($2.00  a  ton) 
should  be  mixt  with  the  earth  and 
thoroly  pulverized  so  that  there  will  be 
no  lumps.  Fill  in  the  ditch  and  pile  the 
earth  several  inches  higher  than  the 
surrounding     ground,     to     allow     for 


shrinkage.  The  top  layer  should  be  a 
rich  garden  soil  or  top  soil.  This  border 
should  be  made  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  it  is  possible  to  work  the  soil,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  and  settle  before  plant- 
ing. All  the  plants  will  not  be  put  in  at 
the  same  time,  as  some  should  be  set  out 
in  the  spring  and  others  in  the  fall.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  prepare  the 
bed  six  months  before  the  planting  is 
to  be  done. 

By  using  entirely  small  plants  one 
can  get  the  quickest  results  with  a 
minimum  of  work. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  a 
border  thirty  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide.  At  the  back  of  the  border,  plant 
at  each  end  three  Oriental  poppies  of 
the  Mammoth  or  Goliath  variety,  a 
gorgeous  splash  of  scarlet  with  black 
center.  Start  six  inches  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bed  and  set  the  plants  one 
foot  apart.  These  perennial  poppies 
will  self-sow  and  increase  in  numbers 
until  in  a  few  years  it  vdll  be  neces- 
sary to  transplant  them.  In  three  years 
they  may  also  be  taken  up  and  divided, 
so  that  the  original  six  will  soon  grow 
to  a  hundred. 

Next  to  the  poppies  plant  a  group 
of  three  phloxes  at  each  end  of  the 
border  and  on  the  back  line.  Select  the 
clear  and  pure  colored  varieties  of 
phloxes,  the  white  and  salmon  pink, 
and  have  each  gi'oup  of  one  variety. 
The  Frau  Anton  Buchner,  Amazone 
and  Anna  Crozy  are  large  pure  white 
varieties,  the  Pantheon  is  carmine  rose, 
and  the  Moliere  a  clear  salmon  pink. 

Having  planted  the  poppies  and 
phloxes  at  the  two  ends,  this  will  leave 


about  seventeen  feet  in  the  center  of 
the  back  line  for  a  dozen  hardy  Pom- 
pon chrysanthemums,  set  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  apart  or  a  little  less.  The 
"aster"  flowered  type  is  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  button  varieties. 
The  Fairy  Queen,  pink,  and  the  Julia 
Lagravere,  garnet,  make  good  fall  col- 
orings, and  the  Sunshine  is  good  for  a 
yellow. 

In  front  of  the  back  row,  with  a  foot 
between,  plant  at  each  end  a  group  of 
six  Anemone  Japonica,  the  loveliest  of  , 
the  fall  perennials.  Select  the  Whirl- 
wind, which  is  a  charming  white  vari- 
ety, and  either  the  Queen  Charlotte  or 
Rosea  Superba  for  a  pink,  and  set  them 
about  fifteen  inches  apart.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  this  line  plant  one  dozen  del- 
phiniums, one  foot  apart — six  of  the 
light  blue  Belladonna,  and  six  of  the 
dark  blue  Formosum  varieties.  They 
will  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
if  the  first  stalks  are  cut  off  while  still 
in  bloom,  they  will  make  a  second 
blooming,  and  stretch  the  flowering 
season  from  June  to  September.  When 
the  flower  stalks  are  cut  down,  stir  in 
a  handful  of  bone  meal  at  the  roots. 

The  front  line  will  be  divided  into 
three  sections.  At  each  end  have  a 
group  of  six  Aquilegia  (columbines), 
planted  one  foot  apart.  This  graceful 
and  spirited  flower  grows  freely  to  a 
hight  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  and 
its  delicate  colorings  blend  with  almost 
any  flower.  The  Canadensis  is  an  early 
blooming  variety  and  the  Californica  a 
later  flowering  kind.. 

The  center  of  the  front  line  may  be 
filled  with  spring  flowering  bulbs,  and 


PERENNIAL  BORDER,  30  FEET  LONG.  3  FEET  WIDE 


3 
Oriental 
Poppies 

Phloxes 

12  Hardy  Pompon  Chrysanthemums 

3 
Phloxes 

3 
Oriental 
Poppies 

6  Anemone  Japonica 

12  Delphinium  Formosum  and  Belladonna 

6  Anemone  Japonica 

6  Aquilepria 

25  Tulips 
50   Narcissus 

6  Aquilegria 
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as  these  may  be  planted  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  the  space  will  allow  of  a 
double  row  in  front  of  the  delphini- 
ums. Fifty  of  the  late-blooming  cottage 
tulips,  the  gorgeous  Gesneriana  spath- 
ulata,  and  the  white  Innocence  or  La 
Candeur,  will  make  an  effective  line  of 
bloom.  Along  the  entire  front  line 
plant  fifty  narcissus  of  the  trumpet 
varieties,  the  Golden  Spur,  Emperor 
and  Empress. 

Bulbs  should  be  planted  about  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  and  each  one  set  in 
a  handful  of  sand,  to  avoid  any  danger 
of  contact  with  the  manure. 

The  narcissus  should  be  planted  in 
September,  as  they  make  an  early 
growth  in  the  spring;  tulips  may  be 
planted  in  October  or  as  late  as  No- 
vember. When  all  the  bulbs  are  plant- 
ed, rake  the  surface  carefuly  and  even- 
ly. As  the  perennial  plants  may  all  be 
set  out  in  the  spring,  the  space  for  the 
bulbs  would  be  vacant  the  first  sum- 
mer, and  seeds  of  annuals  could  be 
sown  for  >temporary  bloom. 

Anemones  may  be  planted  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  chrysanthemums  the  last 
of  April,  and  the  other  perennials  by 
the  middle  of  May.  The  best  time  for 
planting  delphinium  is  the  spring,  but 
columbines.  Oriental  poppies  and 
phloxes  may  be  planted  in  September. 

Every  two  or  three  years  these  per- 


LIST  OF  PERENNIAL  PLANTS  FOR  BORDER 


Quantity 


V2  doz. 
%  doz. 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 
14  doz. 

1  doz. 

50 
50 
Yz  doz. 

50 


Name 


Oriental 
Poppies 

Hardy 
Phloxes 

Chrysanthe- 
mums 

Anemone- 

Japonica 
Delphinium 
Delphinium 

Aquilegia 
(Columbine) 

Tulips 

Narcissus 

Herbaceous 
Peonies 

German  Iris 


Variety 


I  Mammoth 

f  Amazone 
1  Moliere 
'■  Pantheon 
,  Fairy  Queen 
J  Julia  Lagravere 
(  Sunshine 

Whirlwind 

Queen  Charlotte 

Formosum 

Belladonna 
I  Canadensis 
<  Californica 
(  Coerulea 
/  Gesneriana 
i       Spathulata 
[  Innocence 
f  Golden  Spur 
I  ICmperor.  Empress 
f  Festiva  Maxima 
}  Delicatissima 
[  Felix  Crousse 
,  Md.  Chereau 
J  Orientalis 
(  Queen  of  May,  etc. 


Description 

Time  of 
Bloom 

Price 

Total 
Cost 

Scarlet      with 

black  blotch  at 

base    of    petals 

June 

$1.25 

Pure    white    and 

pure         salmon 

July  and 

.75 

crimson 

August 

Pink                        -, 

Garnet                    I 

October 

1.00 

Yellow                   j 

White 

Sept. 

1.50 

Pink 

and    Oct 

Dark  blue 

June  to 

.75 

Light  blue 

Sept. 

1.25 

Early  blooming* 

May 

1.50 

Later  blooming 

June 

Blue  and  white 

June 

Crimson 

May 

1.00 

White 

Yellow 

April 

1.00 

White 

$10.00 

Pink 

Brilliant  red 

June 

2.50 

White  edged  blue 

May 

2.50 

5.00 

Blue 

Rose 

$ 

15.00 

ennial  plants  should  be  lifted  and  di- 
vided, and  a  new  border  started. 

In  winter  the  border  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  light  mulch  of  leaves  or 
garden  muck,  but  the  phloxes  vnll  need 
a    mulch    of    manure.    And    when    the 


plants  are  first  set  out  they  must  be 
watered  in  the  late  afternoon. 

An  outlay  of  $15.00  would  make  a 
border  four  feet  wide  or  120  square 
feet,  and  one  could  add  to  the  other 
plants  a  half  dozen  herbaceous  peonies 


LIST  OF  ANNUAL  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR   SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  GARDEN 


Quantity 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

2 
2 

i 
1 

2 
2 
2 

,S 
2 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
9 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

i 
1 
2 

3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
% 
% 
4 


Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
I'kt. 
Pki. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 


Oz. 

()z. 

Oz. 

Pkt. 

l»kt. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

l»kt. 


Name 


Alyssum    (edging) 

Alyssum    (edgiug) 

Anchusa 

Anchusa 

Arkemisia 

Antirrhinum 

Asters 

Asters 

Calendula 

Calendula 

Coreopsis 

Campanula 

Cardytuft   (edging) 

Carnation  Marguerite 

( 'hrysaiithemum,  annual 

Cosmos 

Dianthus 

Eschsclioltzia 

Eschsoholtzia 

Ornamental  grass 

Gypsophila 

Larkspur 

Larkspur 

Lavatera    (Mallow) 

Lavatera 

Mignonette 

^Marigold 

jNIarigokl 

Nasturtium 

Nasturtium 

Nicotiana 

Pansies 

Pansies 

Violas 

Phlox    Drummondi 

Phlox    Drummondi 

Phlox    Drummondi 

Poppies 

Poppies 

Racinus 

Racinus 

Salvia 

Stocks 

Stocks 

Sunflowers 

Sunflowers 

Zinnias 


Variety 

Color 

Time  of  Bloom 

Price 

Tvittle  gem 

White 

.10 

White  Fleece 

White  ■ 

.10 

Capensis 

Azure  blue 

July  and  August 

.10 

Farquahar's  annual  blue 

Dark  blue 

.10 

Saccorum  viridis 

Foliage  plant 

.15 

4  varieties 

Rose,  white,  yellow 

August 

.40 

Late-branching 

Two  colors 

September 

.20 

Asterum 

Two  colors 

August 

.30 

IVIeteor 

Yellow  and  orange 

June  to  November 

.05 

Orange  King 

Dark  orange 

June  to  November 

.05 

Golden,  Wave.  etc. 

Yellow  and  red 

.10 

Attica   and   Macrostyla 

Violet  and  white 

.30 

2  varieties 

White,  pink  or  rose 

1 

.20 

3  varieties 

White,  vellow  and  pink  or  red 

July  or  August 

.30 

2  double  varieties 

White  and  red 

July  to  frost 

.20 

Lady   Lenox 

Pink  and  white 

September 

.40 

4  varieties 

Many  colors 

June  to  frost 

.40 

Californica 

Yellow 

June  to  frost 

.05 

Rose  Cardinal 

Rose  colored 

June  to  frost 

.10 

Bromus  brizae  formis 

.05 

(irandiflora  and  rosea 

White  and   pink 

.15 

Invincible 

Purple,  pink,  lilac,  blue,  white 

.50 

Invincible 

Scarlet 

.15 

Rosea   Splendens 

Rosy  pink 

All  summer 

.40 

Alba  Splendens 

Pearly   white 

All  summer 

.40 

Farquahar's  Giant 

Reddish  green 

.50 

Double  French 

Yellow  and  brown 

.10 

Double  African 

Yellow 

.10 

Fall  or  Running 

liainbow  Mixture 

All  summer 

.20 

Dwarf,   IMixed 

Crimson 

All  summer 

.20 

Affinis  Hybrids 

Rose,  violet,  white 

August 

.10 

(Jiant.  Mixed 

All  summer 

.10   - 

Cassier's  Mixture 

All  summer 

.25 

Mixed 

All  colors 

All  summer 

.10 

Salmon,   white 

July  to  Fall 

.20 

Isabelliana 

Yellow 

July  to  Fall 

.15 

Chamois-rose 

Shell  pink 

July  to  Fall 

.15 

Shirley 

Salmon  and  pink 

August 

.20 

Carnation-flowered 

Grav.  lilac,  scarlet 

.ir> 

Borboniensis  Arboreus 

Purple    foliage 

.05 

Sanguineus 

Reddish  pui-ple 

.05 

Patens 

Bright  blue 

.25 

Giant  Ten  Week 

Different  colors 

.60 

( 'ut-and-Come-Again 

Different  colors 

.60 

Primrose  Queen 

YeUow 

.20 

Cucumeri  Pollers 

<Jolden  yellow 

.10 

Colossal  and  Dwarf 

Different  shades 

.40 

$10.00 
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To  equal  the  Cadillac 
is  the  universal  ambition 


THERE  is  great  gratification  for  the  Cadillac  owner  in  this  fact: 
That  the  highest  aim  of  the  serious  minded  manufacturer  is  to  approximate 
Cadillac  performance. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  engineers  are  constantly  inspired  by  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  the  Cadillac  Eight-Cylinder  engine. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  automobile  salesmanship— both  oral  and  printed 
—  endeavors  to  emphasize  the  claim  that  other  cars  possess  these  Cadillac 
qualities. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  salesmanship  continually  endeavors  to 
emphasize  the  very  things  for  which  the  Cadillac  engine  is  famous. 

Other  types  sometimes  claim  equality  and  sometimes  superiority,  but  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  it  is  always  the  Cadillac  standard  which  they  claim 
to  equal  or  to  surpass. 

Fewer  cylinders  or  more  cylinders,  they  apparently  have  but  one  criterion,  and 
that  is  the  Cadillac  V-type  Eight-Cylinder  criterion— forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  high  development  of  the  Cadillac  engine  is  only  one  fine  phase  of 
Cadillac  performance. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  has  always  been  true  — since  the  infant  days  of 
the  industry. 

Cadillac  quality  and  Cadillac  performance  have  frequently  been  on  the  very 
verge  of  being  surpassed  — according  to  the  enthusiastic  advertising  and  sales- 
manship of  other  cars. 

The  Cadillac  market  has  always  been  about  to  be  taken  by  storm. 

But  somehow,  the  Cadillac  market  continues  to  increase  in  volume  and  in 
enthusiasm,  year  after  year. 

Meanwhile,  ambitious  aspirants  for  comparison  with  the  Cadillac  have  fallen 
away— one  by  one— and  taken  their  places  in  a  lower  price  class. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  beautiful  riding  qualities  which  make  the  Cadillac 
owner  almost  forget  that  he  is  in  a  motor  car,  represent  the  very  uttermost 
that  has  yet  been  accomplished. 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passencrer  Salon  and  Roadster.  $2080.   Three  passenger  Victoria.  $2400.    Four  passenger 

Coupe.  $2800.     Five  passensrer  Brou-rham.  $29i0.     Seven  passencrer  Limousine.  $3450.     Berlin.  $3600 

Prices  include  standard  equipment.  F.  O.  B    Detroit. 
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Try  this  easy  w^ay 
to  clear  your  skin 


Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes 
with  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water, 
working  the  creamy  lather  into  the  skin 
gently  with  the  finger  tips.  Then  wash 
off  with  more  Resinol  Soap  and  warm 
water,  finishing  with  a  dash  of  cold 
water  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  how  quickly  the 
healing,  antiseptic  Resinol  medication 
soothes  and  cleanses  the  pores,  lessens 
the  tendency  to  pimples,  and  leaves 
the  complexion  clear  fresh  and  velvety. 


If  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition 
through  neglect  or  an  unwise  use  of 
cosmetics,  apply  a  little  Resinol  Oint- 
ment* and  let  it  remain  on  ten  minutes 
before  the  final  washing  with  Resinol 
Soap. 

Resinol  Soap  contains  no  harsh,  drying 
alkali,  and  is  not  artificially  colored,  its 
rich  brown  being  entirely  due  to  the  Resi- 
nol balsams  in  it.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and 
dealers  in  toilet  goods.  For  trial  free,  write 
to   Dept.    7-C,  Resinol,   Baltimore,  Md. 


*Physicians  have  prescribed  Resinol 
Ointment  for  over  twenty  years  in  the 
treatment  of  skin  and  scalp  affections. 


J^si/io/ 


Men  with  tender  jace-.s  find  Ihe  rich  lather  of 

Rrsinrl  Shnr'v'i  Stick  ddiuhtfully  soothing. 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JXO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
2;th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


My  Facial  Beauty 
Exercises 

will  make  you  look  many 
years  younger. 

Won't  you  let  me  tell 
you  how  you  can  remove 
wrinkles  and  restore  the 
fresh  complexion  and  con- 
tour of  girlhood  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have  done? 

Write  today  for  my  new 
FREE  booklet.  If  you 
will  tell  me  what  improve- 
ments you  would  like,  I 
can  write  you  more  help- 
fully. 

KATHRYN   MURRAY 

Suite  Y-3,  Garland  Building.  CHICAGO 

T''!€  fir  SI  -djomciiL  to  teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise.] 


AUTOGRAPHS 


Send   for  our   Catalogue   No.    iii,  containing 
31 1 5   titles.      It  is  well   worth   having! 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,      BOSTON,  MASS. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE- 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 

and  30  equally  vital  questions  thoroughly  debated 
in  THE  DEBATERS'  HANDBOOK  SERIES. 
Indispensable  to  public  speakers  and  all  well  in- 
formed people.  Cloth,  $1  each,  postpaid.  What 
topic    interests   you?      For    complete   list,   address 

H.  C.  WILSON  CO. 

Box  1  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


tOOMakeYourOwn  Electric; 
LIGHTS 


.  . -  ^!^/m«.>\SSS; 

With  this  self  starting,  electric  lighting  plant  you  can 
have  electric  lights  in  your  farm  home,  country  estate,  church, 
general  store,  summer  cottage,  club,  or  plantation  at  5c  or 
less  per  day.  Compact,  simple — wife  can  operate  it,  use  electric 
irons,  washers,  cleaners  as  well  as  ilenty  of  lamps  day  ornight. 
Get  lights  three  minutes  after  uncrating.  Write  your  needs 
for  lights  in  detail  in  a  letter,  NOT  A  POSTAL  CARD  to  the 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  319  Gray  Motor  Bldg.;  Ottrolt,  Mich. 


of  the  Festina  Maxima,  white,  and 
Delicatissima,  pink,  or  Felix  Crousse, 
brilliant  red,  varieties.  Get  freshly  dug 
and  strong  two-year-old  roots;  plant 
them  in  early  September,  and  set  su 
that  the  tip  of  the  crown  will  be  cov- 
ered with  two  inches  of  soil.  Mulch 
them  lightly  when  newly  planted.  Then 
too,  one  could  have  fifty  of  the  beau- 
tiful German  and  other  Rhizomatous 
irises,  which,  unlike  the  tulips  and  nar- 
cissus, may  be  planted  early  in  May. 
Iris  bulbs  should  be  set  a  foot  apart, 
putting  a  handful  of  sand  in  the  hole, 
and  covering  the  bulb  vidth  sand.  As  for 
varietiec,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  limit- 
ed selection  among  the  many  good 
ones.  Md.  Chereau,  Florentina  alba, 
Orientalis,  Innocenza,  Palida,  Queen  of 
May  for  the  light  blues,  whites  and 
rose;  Purple  King,  a  dark  purple;  Au- 
rea  and  Darius  for  the  yellow. 

Never  buy  "mixtures"  or  "varieties" 
of  bulbs  or  seeds;  order  a  few  named 
varieties,  and  plan  to  have  masses  of 
one  or  two  colors  instead  of  mixtures 
of  many. 

If  time  and  labor  are  of  no  account 
one  may  have  two  borders  instead  of 
one  at  the  same  cost  by  raising  peren- 
nials from  seeds.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  rows  in  a  prepared  nursery 
bed,  in  June  or  July,  transplanted  to 
the  border  in  September,  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring  they  will  bloom. 

A   GARDEN  OF 
ANNUALS 

To  Cost  Ten  Dollars 

For  a  summer  and  early  fall  gar- 
den, annuals  give  a  larger  return  on 
the  investment  than  any  other  form  of 
planting.  They  also  require  more  care 
and  judgment  in  arrangement.  We  must 
give  them  light  and  shade,  perspective, 
and  some  green  for  a  backing. 

A  large  number  of  annuals  may  be 
grown  from  seed  in  the  border  where- 
they  are  to  bloom,  but  for  those  wha 
have  cold  frames  it  will  be  better  to 
start  them  early  and  transplant  them 
to  the  border  in  June.  For  sowing 
seeds  out  of  doors  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  the  first  of  May  is  a  safe 
date;  if  sown  as  early  as  April  there 
might  be  danger  that  they  would  rot 
in  the  ground,  and  fewer  would  germi- 
nate. In  the  north  and  in  higher  alti- 
tudes seeds  should  not  be  sown  until 
June.  The  majority  of  the  annuals  have 
a  long  period  of  bloom,  but  a  few  flow- 
er only  for  a  few  weeks,  and  of  these 
it  is  well  to  make  two  periods  of  sow- 
ing to  give  successive  bloom.  Sow 
Candytuft,  Mignonette,  Poppies  in  May 
and  again  in  July. 

The  borders  should  be  prepared  as 
soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  They 
need  not  be  spaded  deeper  than  a  foot, 
but  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be 
raised  several  inches  above  the  ground 
level,  the  earth  broken  up  and  pulver- 
ized, and  raked  very  fine  on  top.  The 
soil  should  be  loose,  friable,  and  mellow. 
If  the  earth  is  clayey,  mix  it  with  one- 
fourth  sand ;  if  it  is  soggy,  mix  in  some 
lime.  A  moderate  amount  of  cow  ma- 
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nure  should  be  used  as  fertilizer.  If 
the  borders  are  prepared  the  previous 
season  the  manure  may  be  mixt  thru- 
out  the  earth,  but  if  the  planting  is 
done  the  same  season  the  manure  must 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  seeds. 

The  most  expeditious  way  is  to  draw 
furrows  six  inches  deep  in  the  borders 
where  the  flowers  are  to  grow.  Fill  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  with  cow  manure; 
cover  this  with  five  inches  of  earth, 
prest  smooth,  then  sow  the  seeds 
evenly  and  thinly,  and  sprinkle  over 
them  a  little  fine  soil.  Press  the  sur- 
face gently  with  a  board,  and  water. 
When  the  small  plants  come  up,  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  strengthen 
those  that  are  left. 

The  majority  of  garden  borders 
should  be  curving  and  irregular.  Ar- 
range for  the  higher  growing  annuals 
to  be  at  the  back,  such  as  Nicotiana, 
Larkspur,  the  branching  Asters,  Cos- 
mos, the  tall  Snapdragons,  Lavatera, 
Salvia,  Sunflowers,  and  edge  the  front 
line  with  Pansies,  Violas,  the  dwarf 
Alyssum,  or  Candytuft.  The  intermedi- 
ate space  between  the  high  flowers  at 
the  back  and  the  front  edging  may  be 
filled  in  with  medium  growing  plants: 
Calendulas  and  Coreopsis,  the  lovely 
Bell-Flower  and  the  double  blue  Bache- 
lor's Button,  Pinks,  California  Poppies 
and  Shirley  Poppies,  Baby's  Breath  and 
Butterfly  Flower,  Marigolds,  Nas- 
turtiums, possibly  the  annual  Phlox, 
and  surely  the  beautiful  Stocks,  the 
Zinnias  which  last  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  Mignonette. 

Another  caution  is  in  the  matter  of 
color  arrangement.  For  planting  in  the 
borders  near  the  house,  try  to  select  the 
flowers  of  delicate  and  cool  colorings 
in  lavenders,  blues,  whites,  and  pinks. 
The  vivid  yellows,  the  strong  reds,  and 
the  coarser  flowers  are  effective  in  the 
distance,  especially  with  the  contrast  of 
green. 

A  word  about  some  of  the  annuals. 
The  California  Poppies  and  Cornflow- 
ers re-seed  themselves  and  come  up 
year  after  year;  but  do  not  allow  all 
the  blooms  to  go  to  seed  as  that 
shortens  the  flowering  season.  Nas- 
turtiums serve  as  low  climbers,  have  a 
dense  foliage,  and  fill  in  ugly  places 
Both  the  annual  Poppies  and  Nastur- 
tiums do  not  bear  transplanting  and 
should  be  sown  in  the  border.  Cosmos 
is  a  rampant  grower  and  suits  the 
shrubbery.  Salvia  in  its  scarlet  dress 
swears  at  everything  and  should  be 
given  a  sabbatical  year;  choose,  rather, 
the  blue  Salvia,  Harminum  Violacea, 
and  combine  it  with  white  or  yellow. 
Carnation  Marguerite  with  a  slight 
protection  of  leaves  thru  the  winter  will 
bloom  the  following  spring.  Almost  all 
annuals  like  the  sun,  but  Violas  prefer 
a  partly  shaded  situation. 

Two  foliage  plants,  Artemisia  and 
Racinus,  grow  rapidly  and  will  serve 
for  backgrounds.  The  list  of  good  an- 
nuals is  almost  discouraging  in  its 
length.  It  is  preferable  to  have  fewer 
varieties  and  a  good  mass  of  bloom  of 
one  kind.  I  have  made  a  list  of  about 
twenty-eight  satisfactory  annuals,  and 
from  these  one  could  easily  select 
fifteen  or  twenty  varieties  for  a  small 


For  Real  Bicycle  Joy 
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YOU  have  only 
tasted  of   real 
bicycle    joy   until 
you  own  a  SMITH 
MOTOR  WHEEL. 
Motorwheeling 

gives  bicycling  a 


^miOi^^^l 


DETACHABLE 


fresh  charm — the 


exhilaration  and  ease  of  power-riding. 
A  sturdy,  willing  motor,  which  at- 
taches in  five  minutes  to  any  coaster 
brake  bicycle,  responds  to  the  gentle 
touch  of  a  handy  lever;  and  in  a 
twinkling  your  "mount"  is  a  thing  of 
life.  Your  pedals  are  footrests,  after 
two  easy  turns. 

Then    the    pulsing   motor,    obedi- 
ent  to  your  command,    sends    you 


magically  on  at 
any  speed  from  4 
to  20  miles  an 
hour.  There  is  no 
jarring  vibration, 
no  grease  or  dirt. 
Special  riding  togs  are  unnecessary. 

Up  to  125  miles  of  new  pleasure  and 
"get-about"  service  are  yours  from 
one  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Little  wonder  that  there  are  nearly 
10,000  happy  motorwheelists  now ! 

Your  dealer  will  demonstrate.  Or 
write  for  our  book  "Motorwheeling." 

Dealers:  A  few  exclusive  territories 
are  still  open.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 


Motor  'Wheel  Division 

A.  O.  Smith   Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
'World's  Largest  Manufacturers  oi  Automobile  Parts 


FOR  THE  SHAKSPERE  TERCENTENARY 

FIFTY  SHAKSPERE  SONGS 

Edited  by  CHARLES  VINCENT,  Mus.  Doc. 

ISSUED  IN  TWO  EDITIONS.  FOR  HIGH  VOICE.  FOR  LOW  VOICE 

The  editor  has  arranged  the  material  selected  in  a  logical  and  interesting  manner, 
dividing  it   into   four  parts,  as  follows: 

Part    I. — Songs  mentioned   by    Shakspere  in  his  plays. 

Part    II. — Songs   possibly   sung   in   the  origrinal   performances. 

Part  III. — Settings  composed  since  Shakspere's  time  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Part  IV. — Recent  settings. 

The  examples  chosen  will  be  found  not  only;  historically  interesting  and  illustrative  of 
tlie  various  periods,  but  gems  of  song  composition  as  well — songs  which  may  be  sung  with 
delight. 

The  prefatory  and  descriptive  matter  is  full  and  complete,  embracing  a  review  of 
Sliakspere's  England,  musically  considered  and  a  separate  descriptive  and  historical  note  to 
each  song  in   the  volume.     .\  fine   portrait   of  the  poet   serves  as   frontispiece. 

Note. — The  Musicians  Library  is  a  series  of  75  matchless  volumes  containing  the  master- 
pieces of  Song  and  Piano  Music,  edited  with  authority,  and  engraved,  printed  and  bound 
with  surpassing  excellence. 

Bound  in  paper,  cloth  back,  each,  $1.50   post-paid:  in  fall  cloth,  tilt,  each,  $2.50.  postpaid 


Booklets    giving    Portraits    of    Editor,   Tables    of    Contents    <.nd    particulars    about    the 
Easy  Payment  Plan  sent  free  on   request. 

Send  for  free   booklet.  SHAKSPERE'S  POEMS  WITH  MUSICAL  SETTISGS 

OLIVER  DITSON   COMPANY,      Dept.  G,       BOSTON 
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TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


The  Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 
on  Earth 


^g»Kfflj!gB>$6lipgU., 


.  tQWlCEND-S-TRlPLEXTI^ZiL^. 


Cuts  a 
li   i»|J        Swath 
'   l\\'\       86  Inches  Wide 


Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming  a  level  while  the  third  pares  a  hollow 

Orawn    liy    one    liot.sc    and    iqicraled    l)y    one  diit-s    il     crush    tlie    life    out    of    the    gias~    lie- 
man,   the   'iRlri.KX    will    mow    more    lawn    in    a  tueen  hot  rollers  and  hanl  liot  ground  in  ^imi- 
day  tlian    the    best    motor    mower    ever  made,  nui'  as  does  khe  motor  mower, 
cut   it   better   and   at  a   fraction   of  the  cost.  .....           .    ,            •,,.,• 

Drawn   by   one   horse   and   oj-erated    by   one  "  '"''  •'''    ''"'"'"*';',''  '{',"f.';  ^""■'^  "''   ''■^'■■'  "^ 

man,    it    will    m.iw    more   lawn    in    a    day    than  l-<ncii    .l/<'ur»,v 

any   three  ordinary    horse-drawn   mowers   with  •-r-y-vii  nkTOT-iikTw-*.        o       r~>./-v 

three   horses  and   three    men.       (We   guarantee  S.      P.      TOWINbLIND      &      CO. 
this.) 


Does   rot    sm.isli     tlie     grass     to     earth    and 
jilaster    it    in    the    mud    in    springtime,    neither     ORANGE 


14  Central  Avenue 


NEW  JERSEY 


TREES 


^^? 


FRUIT    AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs,  Vines 
Evergreens 

Herbaceous  Plants 


Everything  that  a  success- 
ful    nursery     should     offer 

THE   ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
SEND    FOR    CATALOG 


B06BINK  &  ATKINS 

"World's  Choicest  Nursery 
and  Greenhouse  Products" 

Grown  in  America 

Every  Tree  and  Plant  worthy  of  merit 
is  found  in  our  t'olleetion.  From  so 
wide  a  range  you  can  select  yom-  e.xaet 
ueed<; 

Roses 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

Evergreens  and  Rhododendrons 

Hardy    Old-Fashioned    Flowers 

Our  Hybrid   Giant-Flowering 
Marshmallow 

.'\11    these    -peciallies  are     described    in 

OTR   ir.LU.STKATED  GENERAL  CAT- 

.\EO(."i     No.    ,,W    mailed  on    request.      Vis- 
itors   are    welcome". 

"We  Plan  and   Plant    Grounds    and 
Gardens  Everywhere" 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  PLANTERS 

RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Grow  Ground  Almonds 

In  Your  Garden 

.\  lieliciotis  nut  of  the  al- 
mond or  cocoanut  llavov. 
Meat  pure  white,  shell 
very  tlun,  hue  for  use  ni 
many  ways.  Will  grow  in 
any  soil  or  any  location, 
one  nut  producing  150 
nuts  to  the  hill.  l'"or  i.'* 
cents  in  stamjis  or  coin 
we  will  send  you  a  large 
packet  of  these  nuts;  also 
our  hue  catalogue  of  gar- 
den, lield  and  flower  seed, 
nvirsery  stock,  greenhouse 
,ind  hardy  plants  and 
vines,  showing  many  new 
and    inlerestin,g  novelties. 

Catalogue   free   en    request 

MILLS  SEED  CO.,       Box  8,  WASHINGTON,  lA. 
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DARDS 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  and  transferred  by 
Cable  Code  through  our  own  corre- 
spondents in  Europe  and  the  British 
Colonies. 

We  have  opened  a  show  room  for 
display  of  dinner  table  decoration. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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.uarden.  The  main  point  to  keep  in  mind 
is  to  separate  colors  that  clash. 

Have  a  few  beds  or  borders  planted 
with  two  colors,  such  as  blue  and  white, 
blue  and  yellow,  or  several  shades  of 
the  rich  oran<res,  maroons,  and  yellows. 
But  one  may  have  masses  of  manjr 
colored  flowers  in  a  long-  border  by 
combining'  the  purples,  whites,  violets 
and  pale  yellows,  then  the  blues  and 
deeper  yellows;  the  pinks  and  lavendars 
may  be  in  the  same  bed,  but  not  near 
deeper  yellows;  the  pinks  and  lavenders 
leally  difficult  to  manage  is  red  in  all 
its  shades,  and  these  may  be  helped  by 
the  mixture  of  white  and  of  green.  It 
is  a  safe  rule  never  to  have  magenta. 

I  have  not  listed  the  Sweet  Pea,  as 
that  is  essentially  a  cutting-  flower  and 
not  a  garden  plant.  Select  only  a  few 
shades  of  Sweet  Peas.  A  mellow  soil  and 
mulching:  are  requisites.  Sow  the  seeds- 
as  early  as  possible  in  drills  about  five 
inches  deep.  At  first  cover  the  seeds 
with  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil,  but  when 
the  plants  have  shown  a  few  inches  of 
growth  cover  again  with  earth  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  drill.  A  thoro  water- 
ing, and  then  a  g:ood  mulch  will  keep 
the  plants  moist.  Thin  out  so  that  the 
plants  are  about  eight  inches  apart. 

THE  BACK   YARD 

VEGETABLE 

GARDEN 

The  backyard  garden  need  not  be 
large.  Suppose  it  be  only  25  feet 
square.  Such  a  garden  well  tilled 
should  produce  a  bushel  of  string 
beans  (Stringless  Green  pod),  a 
dozen  Savoy  cabbages,  a  bushel  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  a  dozen  stalks  of 
celery  (Golden  Self-Blanching) ,  half 
a  dozen  plants  of  LucuUus  Swiss 
chard,  two  full  meals  of  peas  (Amer- 
ican Wonder),  two  dozen  beets 
(Detroit),  ten  dozen  turnips  and  a 
constant  succession  of  lettuce  and 
radishes  all  summer,  growing  May 
King  lettuce  first  and  then  Big  Bos- 
ton. 

Double  the  size  of  the  garden  and 
more  of  the  above  vegetables  may  be 
grown,  along  with  ten  dozen  ears  of 
Golden  Bantam  corn,  two  dozen  green 
onions,  a  bushel  of  Kidney  loax 
beans,  a  dozen  English  vegetable 
marrows  (bush  variety),  25-foot 
row  each  of  parsnips  and  salsify  to 
dig  in  the  Spring.  Double  th'e  size 
of  the  garden  once  more  and  there 
uill  be  room  enough  for  an  aspara- 
gus bed,  four  or  five  rhubarb  plants, 
a  few  plants  of  Witloof  chicory  for 
n-inter  forcing,  and  two  dozen  ever- 
bearing straivberry  plants,  as  well  as 
six  poles  of  Kentucky  Wonder  or  Old. 
Homestead  pole  beans,  a  dozen  heads 
of  Chinese  cabbage  (Pe  Tsai),  a 
dozen  plants  of  Brussels  sp7'outs,  five 
hills  of  Davis  Perfect  cucumber,  half 
a  dozen  plants  of  green  curled  kale 
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for  late  Fall  greens  and  possibly  half 
a  dozen  hills  of  muskmelons  trained 
out  on  the  grass  or  along  the  fence. 

If  amateurs  would  plan  out  their 
gardens  before  they  started  to  sow  the 
seeds,  they  would  reap  bigg-er  crops  and 
fewer  disappointments.  Also,  if  they 
would  buy  their  seeds  of  reliable  seeds- 
men, they  would  grow  better  vegetables. 
This  latter  warning  is  unusually  im- 
portant this  season,  for  many  seeds  are 
scarce. 

It  pays  to  get  down  on  the  floor  with 
a  big  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  and 
make  a  regulation  plan  of  the  back- 
yard garden.  If  corn  nad  pole  beans  are 
to  be  grown,  they  should  have  a  place 
at  the  rear.  Permanent  crops  like 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  will  need  a  lit- 
tle space  at  one  side,  where  they  will 
be  out  of  the  way  when  the  garden  is 
plowed.  Forty  asparagus  plants  and 
four  of  rhubarb  will  supply  the  aver- 
age family. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  needed  to  econo- 
mize plant  food  and  help  avoid  plant 
diseases.  Tomatoes,  lettuce  and  cab- 
bages, for  example,  may  be  planted  this 
season  where  peas  and  beans  grew  last. 
Double  cropping  will  double  the  total 
yield.  That  means  that  beets,  cabbage 
or  celery  will  go  in  as  soon  as  early 
peas  are  off',  that  turnips  will  follow 
early  beets  and  that  lettuce  will  be 
sown  wherever  a  vacant  space  appears. 
Of  course  these  are  only  illustrations; 
many  garden-makers  get  their  crops 
from  a  few  square  feet  of  backyard 
soil. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  start  peas,  beans, 
corn,  radishes,  beets  and  lettuce  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week  or  ten  days  all  thru 
the  Spring.  Then  there  will  be  a  long 
season  of  each  kind.  Parsnips  and 
salsify  require  the  whole  season  for 
their  growth  and  are  best  placed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  garden.  These  two 
vegetables  should  be  left  all  winter,  and 
dug  in  Spring  as  soon  as  frost  is  out. 
The  seeds  of  parsnips,  salsify  and  car- 
rots are  slow  to  germinate.  To  prevent 
weeds  getting  a  long  start  before  the 
first  shoots  appear,  sow  a  few  radish 
seeds  at  the  same  time.  They  will  mark 
the  rows  for  the  wheel  hoe.  If  the  soil 
in  the  furrows  is  soaked  with  water  be- 
fore the  seeds  are  sown,  germination 
will  be  hastened  by  several  days. 

The  earliest  seeds  to  go  in  are  peas, 
radishes,  lettuce  and  spinach,  which 
may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
fit  to  work.  Gradus,  one  of  the  best 
sorts  of  wrinkled  pea,  may  be  planted 
first  and  then  American  Wonder  put 
in  at  ten-day  intervals.  Most  of  the 
common  radish  varieties  are  good,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  lettuce, 
with  May  King  among  the  best  for 
early  use.  The  very  best  way  to  grow 
lettuce  all  summer  is  to  make  a  cold 
frame,  even  tho  there  be  no  glass  for 
it.  Big  Boston  planted  and  grown  to 
maturity  in  a  cold  frame  will  head 
beautifully  in  the  hottest  weather, 
while  it  will  go  to  seed  in  the  open 
ground  or  refuse  to  grow  at  all.  And 
if  a  glass  sash  be  used  on  the  frame, 
both  lettuce  and  radishes  may  be  eaten 
by  the  time  seed  sown  outside  has 
broken  the  ground. 


Northern  Grown  ^00^ 
English  Walnuts /mr 


^\ 


"Most  Profitable  to  Grow." 
"Most  Satisfactory  to  Own." 
"Most  Delicious  to  Elat." 
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Commercially,  fortunes  lie  in  laising 
EnKli-h  VS'alnuis.  Never  before  has  the 
Englibfi  Walnut  been  ^o  available  to  every- 
one as  now.  Our  Glen  wood  grown 
English  Walnut  of  to-day,  has  been 
bred  for  its  majestic  beauty  as  well  as 
for  the  golden  crop  it  btais.  It  has  iilce 
wise  been  bred  tor  Health,  Hardiness, 
and  Resist'bility  in  Northern  Climates. 

TheThomsonOrchard.nearRochester.  228  trees,  the  ._.„ 

ing  orchard  in  the  East,  produced  Fall  1915,  260  bushels  Walnuts,  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
sold  at  25c.  per  pound  Wholesale  $2,080.  This  orchard  has  been  in  beariny  many 
years  with  absolutely  no  winter-killing^with  occasional  temperatures  20  de- 
grees below  zero. 

YOUcan  now  grow  these  wonderful  English 
Walnuts  around  your  own  home  or  in  your 
orchard  just  as  you  have  always  grown  Peach 
and  Apple  trees — Elms  and  Maples. 

for  Ornament  or  Profit — 

A   Tree  Unmatched. 


largest  commercial  bear- 


.^V*i^ 


Mayktte 


OurCatalofi  and  PI antini^  Guide,  includes 

PECANS,  FILBERTS.  ALMONDS,  HICKORY 

and  BUTTERNUTS,  and  a  complete  anort- 
nicnt  of  Evericrecns,  and  deciduous  Tries , 
Shrubs,  Roses^  Perennials.  Frutt  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits.     Mailed  FREE. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Inc., 

Glenwood  Nurseries.  (Est.  1866) 
1777  Main  St.,  Rochester,  NY 


Thomson- 


s'" Fiftieth  Year  in  Business — Our   Golden   Anniversary  Souvenir  Rose  Free  wifh  every  order. 


jt^*"       SHRUBS 
^J^"  PLANTS  V/NES 

For  76  years  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
nursery  stock  for  orchard  and  yard.  Ask  the 
best  authoiity  you  know.  All  standard  va- 
rieties and  tested  novelties,  true  to  name,  and 
perfect  quality.  Superior  packing — safe  de- 
livery. No  agent's  commission  to  pay.  Most 
complete  nursery  in  Ameiica.  A  76-year 
success  must  mean  superiority  and  integrity. 
Write    for 

76th   Annual   Catalog 

It's  the  standard  guide — full 
of     helpful    information    to 
any  planter.      Don't  order 
your  stock    'till    you  read 
this  book.    Send  postal  to- 
day. It'sfree  for  the  asking. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry 


Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 

P.  O.  Box  251 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Contains  valuable  informative  artic'es 
written  by  experts  in  the  various  lines 
of  gardening,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  flower  or  vegetable  grower, 
whether  amateur  or  professional— 
whether  he  cultivates  a  small  plot  of 
ground,   or   acres   of   farm-land. 

Dreer's  1916  Garden  Book  contains 
288  pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone 
plates,  besides  numberless  photographic 
true-to-Iife  reproductions.  It  lists  all  the 
standard  varieties  of  flowers  ajid  vege 
tables,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  sea- 
son's novelties. 

Mailed  free  if  yon  mcntii>ii  tUs  (sublimation 


Dreer's  Orchid-F'owered  Sweet  Peas — with 
■mmcnse  wavy  flowers  in  spra>s  o!  3  and  4 
blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con-ains  a  lull 
range  of  co.ors,  10  cents  per  packet.  20  cents 
per  ounce,  60  cents  per  Ji  pound.  Garden 
Book  free  with  eaih  order 


ii 


HENRYA.DREER  'itia^pi.^'. 
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20  ElBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

For  $1.00  hy  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Satisfaction  t;uaranlci-d. 
Order  at  once  and  write  for  prices  on  lull  line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  sold  direct  to  planter  at  prices  that  are  tight.  We  pay 
the  freight.     Varieties  true  to  name. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  I.  New  Haven.  Missouri 


Horsford's  Cold  Weather  Plants 

and  Flower  Seeds    -^-'^  '"'  ""*'  catalogue  oilcring  all  the 
.1     .   p  best  kinds  of  shrubs,  trees,  fruit  stock, 

mat  Urow        mj^^^    old-fashioned  flowers,    the  kinds  you 

need  to  buy  if  you  live  in  a  severe  climate. 

Don't   fail  to  see  it   before  placing  spring 

orders. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD 

Box  A  Charlotte.  Vt. 


THE  "ANY-W'EIGHT     Water 
Ballast  Lawn  Roller  is  necessary 
to  a  beautiful  lawn.     Adjustable 
from  light  weight  for  soft  spring  sod  to 
hea>'y  find  still  heavier,  as  demanded  by 
summer  drought.        Simply    611    il   u-itb 
water — " Anf-Wei^ht" — in  one  minute. 
Eighteen  sizes  or  styles — one  or  two 
acetylene  welded  sections  made  from  high 
arbon  steel  and  with  anti-turf  tear- 
ing   round   edges  —  positively   non- 
rusting    water    entrances    and 
drums  —  adjustable     tensioo 
handle  counterpoise  weights 
— our    new    roller    bearing 
makes    this    machine     the 
easiest  running  oi   rollen. 

$fnd  for  free  cetalofue  or 
10c.   in  tfmf    for  treatiti 
on  "Care  of  Lawus**. 

WILDER-STRONG  I.MPLEMENT  CO..    Boi  73.     Mvirec  Wiiint 
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•     AGE  20-$  600 


-or  down? 


AGE  5O-J500 


TLJERE  is  your  future  charted  for  you, 
■■■  -'■  based  on  the  actual  average  earn- 
ings of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  willj'o«  go — up,  through /rrt/«- 
tng,  to  a  position  that  means  good  money,  or 
doTvn,  through  lack  of  training,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  tioiv  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
nonv.  You  c?in  get  the  training  that  will  com- 
mand a  trained  man's  salary.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  qualify  for  advance- 
ment. Let  them  show  you  how  you  can  prepare 
yourself,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be 
the  first  step  upward.     Mark  and  mail  today. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box4502.  Scranton.  Pa. 


r. 


:UT   OUT    HERE- 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4502,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  withoiit  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGL\EER 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MEniAMrAL  ENCINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 

3  Machine  Shop  Practice 

3  Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL  ENtJINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
>II\E  FOREM'N  OR  ENU'R 
Metalliirf  1st  or  IVospeptor 

^STATIO.VARir  EN'jIINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  ANI>  HEATING 
Shei'?  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


H  ADVERTISING  MAN 
D  Window  Trimmer 
3  Show  Card  Writer 
D Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
D  ILLUSTRATOR 
H  DESIGNER 
H  BOOKKEEPER 
HSIenographer  and  TypUt 
HCert  Pub.  Accountant 
D  Railway  Accountant 
Z]  Commercial  Law 
DGOOD   ENGLISH 
I]  Teacher 

I]ComniOD  School  Sobjecii 
H  CIVIL  SERVICE 
II  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
H  AGRICULTURE 
D  POULTRY  RAISING 
H  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
D  Navigator  D  Spanish 

H  Chemist  D  German 

DaUTO  RUNNINGD  French 
DAnto  Repairing  D  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer- 
Street 
and  No. 


\  City State. o 


The  Key  To  Success 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self -control,  overcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in 
developing  memories  of  thousands 
of  students.  Write  today  for  copy 
of  my  book  "How  to  Remember" 
and  Copyrighted  Intensely  interest- 
ing Memory  Test  Free,  also  how 
to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book 
"How  to  Speak  in  Pubhc." 


Henry 
Dickson, 

Principal  — ^— —^.^ 

J>ickMo  Sdiool  of  Memory.  404  He<uf  t  Bldg..  Chicaco.  Ill 


_ 

PLANTING  TABLE  FOR  VEGETABLES 

„-. 

Distance 

Name 

When  to  Plant 

Apart 

Amount 

When  Ready  (Days) 

in  Rows 

Roans,    dwarf 

May-August 

3  in. 

1   qt. 

100  ft. 

45-75 

Beans,   pole 

May- .June 

3  ft. 

1   qt. 

100  hills. 

65-100 

BtH'ts 

April-July 

4  in. 

1    OZ. 

50  ft. 

60-75 

Cabbage 

April-June 

2  ft. 

5    OZ. 

100  ft. 

100 

Carrots 

April-June 

4  in. 

1    OZ. 

100  ft. 

75-100 

Celery 

April 

6  in. 

\    OZ. 

100  ft. 

125 

Corn 

May-June 

1  ft. 

1  pt. 

100  ft. 

60-100 

Cucumbers 

May-July 

4  ft. 

\    OZ. 

15  hills. 

60-85 

Lettuce 

April-August 

1  ft. 

\    OZ. 

100  ft. 

30-60 

Melon,  musk 

May-,June 

4  ft. 

5    OZ. 

15  hills. 

120 

Melon,  water 

May-June 

8  ft. 

i  OZ. 

15  hills. 

110 

Parsley 

April-May 

4  in. 

3    OZ. 

75  ft. 

45 

Parsnip 

April 

6  in. 

2    OZ. 

100  ft. 

140 

Peas 

April-May 

2  in. 

1  pt. 

50  ft. 

40-80 

Pumpkins 

May-June 

8  ft. 

2    OZ. 

50  hills. 

115 

Radish 

April-Septembei 

3  in. 

*    OZ. 

50  ft. 

25-40 

Salsify 

April 

6  in. 

J    OZ. 

50  ft. 

130 

Spinach 

April-Septembei 

4  in. 

i  OZ. 

50  ft. 

60 

Stinash,  summer 

May-July 

4  ft. 

\    OZ. 

25  hills. 

60-75 

Stiuash,    winter 

May-June 

8  ft. 

h   OZ. 

25  hills. 

100 

Tomato 

.June 

3  ft. 

F     OZ. 

100  hills. 

125 

Turnip 

Ai)ril-August 

6  in. 

\    OZ. 

100  ft. 

60 

Golden  Bantam  is  unsurpassed 
among'  the  varieties  of  corn.  It  is  very 
early  and  may  be  planted  in  furrows 
rather  than  hills.  Cultivation  should  be 
shallow  to  avoid  disturbing  the  roots, 
which  grow  very  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Tomatoes  in  the  backyard  garden  are 
best  trained  to  stakes  or  supported  on 
frames  to  economize  space  and  keep  the 
fruit  clean.  When  you  set  out  tomato 
plants  which  have  long,  spindling 
stalks,  if  a  shallow  trench  be  scooped 
out  and  a  large  part  of  the  stalk  bent 
lengthwise  and  buried  along  with  the 
roots,  scores  of  new  rootlets  will  be 
formed  and  the  strength  of  the  plant 
greatly  increased.  Tomatoes  may  be 
stimulated  by  sinking'  a  tin  can  in  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  each  plant  and 
partly  filling  it  with  manure,  holes  hav- 
ing first  been  made  in  the  sides  of  the 
can.  When  water  is  poured  into  the 
cans,  the  roots  will  get  a  fertilizer  that 
they  can  use  immediately. 

Several  vegetables  not  often  seen  in 
American  gardens  deserve  mention. 
One  is  the  Chinese  cabbage  catalogued 
as  Pe  Tsai,  which  looks  more  like  a  head 
of  cos  lettuce  than  it  does  like  a  cab- 
bage. It  makes  a  delicious  salad  when 
served  raw  with  French  dressing  or 
even  with  sugar  and  is  very  easy  to 
grow,  altho  it  likes  cool  weather.  Peo- 
ple who  are  fond  of  summer  squashes 
will  have  a  treat  when  they  indulge  in 
the  new  English  vegetable  marrows, 
which  are  splendid  in  every  way  and 
even  make  good  midsummer  substitutes 
for  pumpkin  pie.  The  bush  varieties 
are  best  for  the  backyard  garden.  Then 
there  is  martynia,  which  makes  the  best 
of  pickles  and  grows  in  sections  where 
cucumbers  usually  succumb  to  the 
blight.  Finally  there  is  Scotch  kale,  a 
Fall  green  of  wonderful  hardiness 
which  will  last  in  the  garden  till  Christ- 
mas. 

In  addition  to  steady  cultivation,  the 
backyard  garden  will  need  fertilizers 
and  water.  Without  doubt  the  best 
fertilizer  is  stable  manure  broadcasted 
and  plowed  under.  Five  dollars'  worth 
will  go  a  long  ways.  Two  dollars  may 
possibly    be    spent   for   a    ready-mixed 


garden  fertilizer  to  use  in  the  rows  and 
a  little  nitrate  of  soda  to  dig  into  the 
ground  around  backward  seedlings  and 
to  force  tomatoes  just  as  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  turn.  A  water  system  will  great- 
ly increase  the  yield  of  any  garden  and 
likewise  reduce  the  labor.  A  very  satis- 
factory equipment  can  be  obtained  for 
from  five  to  ten  dollars. 


PEBBLES 

The  first  duty  of  a  Mexican  execiitiv^^ 
is  to  execute. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Jinks  is  a  born   poet." 

"That's  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  try 
to  '  make  something  of  himself." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Mummy,  God  doesn't  love  me !" 
"What   nonsense,    Harry   boy ;    how   can 

you  say  such  things?" 

"It's  true.  Mummy.  I  tried  Him  with  a 

daisy." — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Dad — No.  I  won't  have  my  daughter  tied 
to  a  stupid  fool  for  life ! 

Ho — Tlien  don't  you  think  you'd  better 
lot  mo  take  her  off  vour  hands? — Penn. 
State  Froth. 

"What  on  earth  are  two  Zepps  on  a 
cloud?"  she  asked.  "That's  the  order  I've 
just  taken  from  the  last  soldier  to  come 
in,  and  I  won't  tell  him  to  translate." 
Whereupon  she  proudly  served  him  with 
two  sausages  and  a  poached  egg." — Week- 
ly Dispatch. 

First  Bridge  Fiend — I  once  knew  a  man 
who  had  thirteen  trumps  and  never  took  a 
trick. 

Second  Bridge  Fiend — How  so? 

First  Bridge  Fiend — His  partner  led 
an  ace.  he  trumped  ;  and  then  his  partner 
threw  him  out  of  the  window. — Brunonian. 

Sardines  preserved  in  oil  and  rubber  ro- 
niont  have  been  added  to  products,  the  ex- 
portation of  which  from  Norway  is  pro- 
hibited.— From  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports. 

If  the  lack  of  sardines  preserved  in  rub- 
ber cement  is  going  to  inconvenience  you. 
thoro  is  always  the  English  muffin. — Neir 
York   Tribune. 

A  certain  college  president  wore  side- 
whiskers.  Whenever  he  suggested  removing 
them,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  in 
the  family.  One  morning  he  entered  his 
wife's  dressing-room  razor  in  hand,  with 
his  right  cheek  shaved  smooth. 

"How  do  you  like  it,  my  dear?"  he  asked. 
"If  you  think  it  looks  well,  I  will  shave  the 
other    side,    too." — Facts    and    Fancies. 
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The  New 
Books 


SECRET  DIPLOMACY 

In  the  Revelations  of  an  International 
Spy,  Mr.  "I.  T.  T.  Lincoln"  gives  a  live- 
ly account  of  the  espionage  and  count- 
er-espionage preceding  the  w^ar  and 
especially  the  efforts  of  the  certain  Lib- 
eral leaders  in  England  to  uncover  and 
thwart  the  anti-German  policy  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  which  they  feared  would 
lead  to  war.  The  "revelations"  are,  on 
the  whole,  rather  of  the  author's  own 
psychology,  albeit  unconscious,  than  of 
the  entanglements  of  European  diplo- 
macy. Big  portions  of  the  book  are 
bland  self-description,  and  give  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  I.  T.  T.  Lincoln  that 
is  more  vivid  than  he  appears  himself 
to  know.  The  egotism  is  intentional 
enough  when  he  says  that,  of  the  two 
strains  in  his  nature,  one  is  a  "craving 
for  excitement,  a  passion  for  deduction 
and  analysis,  and  a  love  of  applause 
that  overshadows  all  other  leadings." 
We  cannot  find  much  to  support  the 
supplementary  claim  to  have  "the  quiet 
fervor  of  the  mystic  and  the  imagin- 
ative sensitiveness  of  the  artist"!  A 
man  who  can  let  go  in  this  wise  over 
his  own  qualities,  and  who  can  pride 
himself  on  the  showing  of  this  book  as 
having  been  employed  "in  some  of  the 
most  momentous  diplomatic  moves  be- 
tween 1906  and  1911,  with  entire  and 
unqualified  success,"  is  not  unlikely,  of 
course,  to  think  Sir  Edward  Grey  "very 
clever,  reticent,  but  shallow"  by  com- 
parison. One  is  more  and  more  curious 
to  know  what  manner  of  man  it  is  that 
can,  on  the  strength  of  this  outstanding 
quality  of  self-confidence  and  esteem, 
bluff  his  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  pages  of  Punch,  secure 
the  assistance  of  philanthropists,  states- 
men and  diplomatists  sufficient  to  fur- 
ther a  generous  scheme  of  personal  ex- 
altation, not  omitting  the  fun  of  taking 
part  in  the  melodrama  of  Continental 
high  life,  and  finally  come  to  attempt, 
with  the  same  delicious  complacency, 
the  undoing  of  the  country  whose  guest 
he  had  been  for  years. 

Apart  from  their  autobiographical  in- 
interest,  the  "revelations"  have,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  little  importance.  There 
is  far  more  of  diplomatic  generalities 
than  of  fresh,  corroborated  testimony. 
Aside  from  the  documents  he  alleges 
he  obtained  from  the  French  permanent 
ofl^cial,  "M.  Legrange,"  regarding 
Anglo-French-Belgian  military  and 
naval  consultations  prior  to  the  war 
(and  which,  incidentally,  have  since  the 
war  began  been  admitted  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  Parliament)  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  Lincoln  gives 
anything  beyond  his  own  word  and  an 
appeal  to  the  "secret  and  unofficial" 
archives  of  the  Foreign  OflSce  to  back 


START  the  small  travelers  on  life's  journey  with 
the  most  helpful  equipment.     A  knowledge  of 
the  best  in  music  means  an  uplift  all  the  way. 

Begin  with  the  incomparable  Steinway.  The  little 
ones  will  form  music  habits  of  the  highest  type 
which  the  commonplace  can  never  thereafter  satisfy. 

The  Steinway's  superiority  costs  but  little  more 
than  the  mediocrity  of  some  of  the  "just  as  good" 
makes.  Moderate  prices  and  convenient  terms  are 
among  the  Steinway's  advantages.  Illustrated  litera- 
ture  on  request. 

STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109     EAST     FOURTEENTH     STREET,     NEW     YORK 
Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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They  always  work 


That's  the  joy  of  havinp  your  shades  mounted  on  Hartshorn  Improved 
Rollers.  With  Hartshorn  Rollers  your  shades  move  quietly,  at  a  touch, 
and  stay  right  where  you  want  them  :  with  other  rollers  —  well  vou 
never  know.  Hartshorn  Rollers  cost  but  a  few  cents  more  than  the 
poorest  rollers  made. 

CD  17 17  Send  for  valuable  book  "How  to  (ret  the  Best  Service  from  yoar 
rixILC  Shade  Rollers."  You'll  find  it  pays  to  look  when  you  buy  shad- 
rollers  for  this  sigTiature: 

Stewart  Hartshorn  Co.,  Dept.  33,  E.  Newark,  N.  J. 

HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 
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AUTO .  INTOXICATION 
IS  NO  MYTH 

A  UTO-INTOXICATION    is   caused   by 
r\  constipation.  The  bowels  fail  to  function 
properly.     The  lower  intestine  becomes 
filled  with  disease-breeding  waste  matter. 

Many  physicians,  who  have  long  recognized 
the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  strong  purges 
and  of  habit-forming  laxatives  and  cathartics, 
have  adopted  the  mineral  oil  treatment,  as  a 
saner,  more  natural  way  of  combating  the  evils 
of  constipation  and  auto-intoxication. 

Nujol  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  mineral  oil  treatment.  Its  purity 
is  vouched  for  by  the  world's  largest  refiners. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trade- 
mark. If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  accept 
no  substitute.  We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c — 
money  order  or  stamps. 
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A  P  f  R  E 

MINI  R 
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Write    for    booklet,    'The    Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation." 

Address  Department  12. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Ne\v  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Mijpl 


"'■"»*#  ■(.<a*M>ni 


^?2£^ 


REO.U.S.  PAT.^*gFF. 


Approved  by 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  Bureau  of 
Foods,    Sanitation    and    Health. 


CHARTERED    1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  ot  IVew  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


4S-4T    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,303,188.22 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on   deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and   other   property,  real  or  personal,   for  individuals,  estates  and   corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.    President 
WILLIAM   M.   KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL,   Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES   A.   EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 

JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHKLPS 


LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD        GEORGE   I..  RIVES 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Board 

LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTJSS  JAMES 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 

EDWARD  W.SHELDON  WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD 

CHAUNGEY  KEEP  OGDEN  MILLS 


CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  JR. 
HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 
WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
CHAS.   F.    HOFFMAN 


EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP        WILLIAM  SLOANE 


his  assertions.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
might  have  been  written  by  anyone 
famiUar  with  what  he  would  probably 
call  "the  gossip  of  the  European  Em- 
bassies." There  are  many  such  people, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  secrets  he  re- 
veals have  been  known  or  guessed  by 
the  outside  world.  A  delightful  naivete 
is  in  the  solemn  reproductions  of  the 
formal  letters  of  introduction  which 
prove  him — he  would  have  us  believe — 
to  have  been  "in  close  personal  touch" 
with  the  highest  British  diplomats  and 
statesmen.  Any  British  M.  P.  could 
have  obtained  such  letters  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  that  Lincoln 
should  regard  them  as  so  convincing  is 
not  less  amusing  or  amazing  than  his 
account  of  the  anti-Government  pro- 
gressive whose  offer  formed  the  basis, 
if  we  accept  his  word,  of  Lincoln's  curi- 
ously-motived espionage  campaign.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  hints  at  Dalziel  as 
his  employer  "D,"  but  (aside  from  the 
manifest  improbability  of  Sir  Henry 
choosing  an  Hungarian  Jew  as  a  pro- 
British  agent  in  such  an  undertaking) , 
the  bottom  is  knocked  out  of  the  in- 
nuendo by  the  simple  fact  of  there  hav- 
ing been  no  tangible  result,  in  England, 
from  Lincoln's  "discoveries."  If  Sir 
Henry  Dalziel  had  actually  learned  of 
the  Anglo-French  military  understand- 
ing prior  to  the  war  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that  a  corresponding  move- 
ment, altho  perhaps  discreet,  would  have 
occurred  in  the  British  press,  and 
Reynold's  would  probably  not  have  been 
even  discreet! 

RevelatioTis  of  an  International  Spy,  by  I.   T. 
T.  L'incoln.   McBride.   $1.50. 

A  HERO  OF  PEACE 

Stephen  Chalmers'  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Trudeau,  published  in  the  Atlantic 
directly  after  the  death  of  the  great 
leader  in  the  war  on  tuberculosis,  is  the 
nucleus  of  The  Beloved  Physician, 
which  describes  the  doctor  as  he  was 
known  to  his  patients  and  seen  by  his 
friends  and  townsfolk.  The  introduc- 
tion is  taken  from  his  last  address  to 
his  fellow  physicians,  made  when 
he  was  hardly  able  to  stand,  and,  char- 
acteristically, on  optimism.  No  better 
word  could  be  found  for  the  keynote  of 
the  Autobiography,  which  he  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  write  during 
this  last  year.  It  is  of  course  a  book  of 
prime  importance  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  land  and  abroad,  and  of 
especial  interest  to  the  thousands  who 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the 
wonderful  work  at  Saranac  Lake.  But 
aside  from  medical  and  personal  inter- 
est, it  is  a  singularly  delightful  and, 
despite  its  tragedies,  singularly  happy 
biography.  Written  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  directness,  it  recounts  a 
life,  after  its  somewhat  romantic  youth, 
of  no  dramatic  events.  But  it  draws  a 
picture  of  a  man  whose  strength  lay 
in  never  knowing  when  he  was  beaten, 
of  a  man  so  ?*bsorbed  in  his  vision  that 
he  was  unconscious  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  task,  and  moreover  equally  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  power.  The  wisdom, 
the  generosity,  the  devotion  of  his 
friends  is  the  theme  of  every  page,  and 
he  appeared  to  himself  as  simply  "do- 
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ing  the  next  thing."  It  is  only  by  read- 
ing between  the  lines  that  one  finds  the 
self-sacrificing  scientist,  the  dauntless 
leader  of  the  forlorn  hope,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  so  mighty  a  debt. 

The  Beloved  Physician,  by  Stephen  Chalmers. 
HouKhton,  Mifflin.  $1.  An  Autobioyraphy,  by 
Edward  LivinKston  Trudeau.  Doubleday,  Page. 
$2. 

IRISH  VERSE 
With  his  whimsical  prose  fantasies, 
-The  Crock  of  Gold"  and  "Demi-gods." 
James  Stephens  pleased  his  readers, 
and  charmed  or  disarmed  his  crit'cs. 
There  was  a  racy  Irish  flavor  to  his 
wit,  an  unction  in  his  drollery,  and  a 
spell  in  his  mystifications  that  tickled 
the  literary  palate.  None  knew,  to  be 
sure,  what  he  meant  or  where  he  was 
"at."  But  what  then?  He  was  amusing; 
that  sufficed.  His  Irish  fancy  in  full 
career  was  an  arresting  spectacle,  and 
so  engaging  were  his  performances  in 
general  that  grave  reviewers  encour- 
aged him  to  cut  what  imaginative 
capers  he  chose,  and  assured  him  of  an 
audience,  however  queer  the  themes  on 
which  he  might  choose  to  fiddle  his 
eccentric  harmonics.  When,  in  the 
essays  and  stories  of  "Here  Are 
Ladies,"  he  spoke  directly  and  lucidly, 
he  still  kept  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
hearers.  But  a  liking  for  this  author 
drawn  from  the  books  mentioned  can 
hardly  fail  to  moult  a  feather  after  a 
perusal  of  his  latest  collection  of  verse. 
The  Rocky  Road  to  Dublin.  In  that  slen- 
der volume  of  lean  lyrics,  Mr.  Stephens, 
remembering  both  Blake  and  Steven- 
son, and  aiming  at  a  childlike  simplicity 
and  naivete,  achieves  chiefly  childish- 
ness and  fatuity.  The  diction  of  these 
facile  rimes  sinks  continually  to  the 
dead  levels  of  prosaic  commonplace; 
there  is  little  music  in  them;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  sensitive-  or  ex- 
acting literary  conscience. 

The  Rocky  Road  to  Dublin,  by  James  Steph- 
ens. Macmillan.   $1. 

A   GFNTLER    WEST 

A  delightful,  dolicate,  lifp-liko  story  of 
three  dogs,  threo  children,  throe  meu,  some 
of  them  from  Irelaud,  is  The  (llonj  and 
the  Dream,  by  Anna  Preston.  Whether 
or  not  children  will  appreciate  the  <'harm 
and  the  humor  and  the  pathos  of  Michael, 
aged  six,  grown  folk  will. 

Heubsch.    $1.25. 

WHICH   SCHOOL? 

A  most  useful  annual  is  the  Handhook 
of  the  liest  Private  Schools,  prepared  by 
Porter  E.  Sargent.  Boarding,  day,  and  spe- 
cial schools  and  camps  in  the  UnitcMl  States 
and  (^inada  are  listed,  and  careful  investi- 
gation has  gone  to  the  jjreparation  of  this 
list  and  the  discriminating  descriptions. 

Porter  E.  Sargent,  50  Congress  street,  Bos- 
ton.  $2. 

DOGS 

Of  course  Scott  figures  in  Your  Dori  and 
My  Dog,  the  anthology  compiled  by  I>incoln 
Newton  Kinnicutt.  Gilder's  sounding  he.xa- 
nieters  to  Leo,  too,  are  here,  and  others 
well  known.  One  is  particularly  pleased  to 
be  introduced  to  Celia  Duffin's  sympathetic 
verse  An  Old  Dog,  and  Sir  Bat  Ears. 
Mrs.  Eden's  delightful  description  of  an 
ancient  English  almshouse  and  its  dog. 

Houghton,    Mifflin.    $1. 

AS    PARIS   WAS 

Among  the  many  books  from  the  other 
side  that  bear  a  year-old  date  and  so  miss 
notice  in  the  year's  art  books,  is  a  cheaper 
edition  of  The  Color  of  Paris,  with  its  es- 
■ays   by   gentlemen   of   the   Academe    Gou- 
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YouTakeNoRisk 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
t'lge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
I  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 
m  Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it —  not  once,  but  as  long 
I   as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  lilce  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

■  c  J    $*^^00  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

J  Sent  postpaid,       ^^  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

B  State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.        Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 

I    EstablisheJ  1884 

M     Oapacity  6,000  razors  daily 


Shumate  Razor  Co.,  685  Locust  U.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 


ANDREW   CARNEGIE  says 

"Other  men's  brgiins  have  made  me  rich.  'Tis  said  I've 
more  money  than  some.  If  so,  'tis  because  I've  had  more 
courage  than  some.  I  let  the  slow-coaches  use  the  old 
nnachine — mine   I    chucked    into    the    scrap    heap,    quick." 

What  message  has  Mr.  Carnegie's  pronouncement  for  you  ?    Just  this : 

The  successful  man  promptly  utilizes  the  latest  machine,  the  most  im- 
proved method  :  consults  the  highest  authority  and  reads  the  latest  books. 
To  be  successful  you  must  have  knowledge  and  that's  the  reason  YOU  must 
own  and  use  the 

New  International  Encyclopaedia 

24  Volumes  SECOND  EDITION  80,000  Articles 

The  only  Authoritative  Encyclopaedia  that  is  up-to-date 

Can    you    afford   to    rely    on    a    reference    work  son    with    other    encyclopaedias    so    that    you    may 
which    leaves    oflf    with    1906,    1907    and    1908;    a  judge   its   supreme   value   for   yourself?      YES. 
work   tliat   brings  only   a   few   prominent  articles.  Then    fill    in    your    name   and    address    on    the 
like   the   Panama   Cdnal   down   to    1909?      NO.  coupon    and    FIND    Ol'T    about    the    New    Inter- 
Can     you    afford    to    depend    on    a    work    that  national    Encyclopa-dia. 
neglects  mention  of  tlie  Balkan   War,  the  present 

great  world-war,  the  ("hinese   revolution,  the  dis-  Write  for  the  Free  80-page    Book 
covery   of   the   Soutli    Pole,    Amundsen,    the   Cape 

Cod  Canal  that  brings  Boston   70  miles  nearer  to  It   tells   what    this    great   encyclopaedia    is,    what 

New    York,    the    New    York    .<^tate    Barge    Canal  it  contains,    how    essential   it    is  to   you   and   with 

connecting    the   great    west    and    northwest    grain  what   little   expense   and   effort    you   can   secure   it 

fields   with   New   York  harbor;   a   work   that   fails  right  NOW,  when   you  need  it   Most. 

to    note    the    recent    tremendous    progress    in    sci-  .              _           •        j     r    1           j 

ence,   engineering,   arts,   manufactures;   the   latest  Ke-wntten,   Ke-printed,   Lnlarged 

developments    in    agriculture — such    as    irrigation,  _         _.          ,               •        ,    r                    1        • 

drv   farming,   motor  tractors,   latest   discoveries  in  The    New    International    Lncyclopardia    is    new 

plant    life    and    plant    diseases    and    the    methods  from   cover  to  cover.      Its  articles   were  prepared 

of   combating  them?      NO.  ^V  bigbest  authorities  throughout   the   world.     Its 

treatment   of   all    subjects  is   absolutely    impartial. 

The  New  International  is  the  Only  Ency-  It  devotes  to  -American  subjects  the  same  scholar- 

clopaedia  that  will  Give  You  These  Facts  ly  attention   it  gives  to  all  other  topics  of  human 

and  Thousands  More  Not  to  be  Found  in  interest.     Its  explanations  arc  perfectly  clear  and 

Any   Other  Work  of  General  Reference.  its   literary   style   is   most  attractive. 

Can    you   do    without    the   encyclop.Tdia   written  ,u  ^*' ,  H'TH^^    '*    '"''^"*'>'    a"essible     due    to 

by    Americans,    edited    by     Americans    and    pub-  ^^e    a  phabetical    arrangement    of    subjects..     \  ou 

lished    by   an    American    firm    of    30   years'    cyclo-  ?=>"    ^  "'^  ""''.  "'^  >"fo""at'on    VO"    seek    in    the 

psedic    experience;    the    encycIopa;dia' pronounced  logical    place   for    it   to   be. 
by    eminent    authority    "the    best    and    fullest    en-  ^he  New  International   Encyclopaedia  has 

cyclopaedia    in    existence"    for    American    readers  ^oo  double-page  maps  ,„   colors,   each   cor-  X 

and   American   interests?     NO.  ''"t'^d   up     o     he  present     ime  and  each  / 

Can  you  neglect  that  encycloprrdia  which   is  the  «°    mserted    that    it    c.-.n    be    removed  /    mj. 

accepted  authority  in  the  leading  American  School,  ^^•''^"    °"t    "^    d.ite   aijd    replaced    by  /  m 

College,   University  and   public^libraries?      NO.  =L.  "/7    and    corrected    one.    which    ^/       ,.6-iC 

Dodd,    Mead    &    Co..    Inc..    will    ^Q/ 

Can  you  aifford  to  spend  2  cents  furnish  free  of  charge.  «5x     Dodd,  Mead 

It  IS  a  splendid  example  of      ^^J/         .    r^     |„£ 

to  bring  you   a   volume  of  the  New  International  finest   bookmaking— illustra-     0^/  Publishers 

Encyclopa;dia    for    examination    and    for    compari-  tions,  typography,  binding.     .^^        449  Fourth  Ave. 

Therefore,    get    this    greatest    encyclop.Tdia    AT    ONCE.       Don't    worry     v/ 
along  in    uncertainty    witli   some   other   reference   work — do   like   .\ndrew     .^^^      gcnd   me  lull  inlormaiion 
Carnegie  with    his  out-of-date  machine,   "chuck  it   in   the   scrap   heap —       A^     rrjardiiis    your    Second 
quick"   and  ^i/^     Edition  of  the  New  In- 

_  ^S'     tcrnational  Encyclopaedia. 

Get  the  Best ^/     with  d«ails  o<  special  price,  etc. 

It  Means  Money  to  You  0/  Name 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Publishers    X  '"T'"" 

'  '  /   Bus.  Address 

449  Fourth  Avenue  ^Residence 

New  York  X  Town..... State 
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'*The  authentic  biography  for  all 
the  English-speaking  peoples" 

Sir  Sidney  Lee^s 

A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare 

New  Edition  Rewritten  and  Greatly  Enlarged 


This  standard  work 
on  Shakespeare,  en- 
tirely rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged, 
contains  all  the 
trustworthy  and  rel- 
evant information 
about  his  life  and 
work  which  has  be- 
come available  up  to 
the  present  time. 


"Amid  the  mass  of  writings  about 
Shakespeare  this  book  has  been  since 
the  first  and  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  permanently  authoritative 
works.  As  an  example  of  biographical 
research  and  biographical  writing  it  has 
few  rivals." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Contains  all  the  rehable  information 
now  in  existence  ...  a  mature  work." 
— Springfield  Republican. 

"Has  no  rival.  Would  be  fascinating 
reading  even  if  one  took  no  particular 
interest  in  Shakespeare." — The  Dial. 

"We  can    imagine   no   better   way   of 
celebrating    the    Tercentenar)-    than    by 
reading  this  book." — N.  Y .  Globe. 
Illustrated,  758  pages,  $2.00. 


Shakespeare's  Theater 

By  Ashley  H.  Thorndike 

Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University 
The  first  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
English  theater  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Dis- 
cusses the  playhouses,  their  stage  arrange- 
ments, the  methods  of  presenting  plays,  the 
relations  of  the  court  and  public  stages, 
censorship,  professional  actors  and  their 
audiences.  A  volume  of  large  interest  to 
readers  of  theatrical  history  as  well  as  to 
students  of  Shakespeare. 
IVith    many   illustrations.     Readv    March   3<). 


Master  Will  of  Stratford 

A   Play   in   a   Prologue.   Three   Acts  and   an 
Epilogue 

By  Louise  Ayres  Garnett 

The  scene  is  in  Stratford,  on  a  New 
Year's  Eve  and  Shakespeare's  mother, 
Oberon,  Titania  and  Queen  Elizabeth  all 
appear  together  on  the  stage.  The  style  is 
truly  Shakespearean  with  the  raciness,  the 
quickness  of  wit,  the  alertness  and  dex- 
terity of  metaphor  characteristic  of  Eliza- 
bethan  dramatic   speech. 

Boards,  Fifty   Cents 


"  The  most  readable,  most  attractive  and  con- 
venient presentation  of  Shakespeare's  work** 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare 

Published  under  tlie  general  editorship  of  Williaun  Allaui  Neilson, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University  and    Ashley     Horace     Thorndike, 

L.  H.  D.,  of  Columbia  University 

Now  complete  in  forty  volumes  includingf  The  Facts  About 
Shakespeare,  which  supplements  the  introductions  and  notes  to 
the  individual  plays  and  gives  a  corrected  account  of  Shake- 
speare's life,  environment,  work  and  reputation. 

"In  type,  paper,  size,  in  all  matters  of 
make-up,  it  is  safe  to  say  this  edition  has 
never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled.  .  .  . 
Every  Shakespearean  student  should  possess 
a  set  of  these  volumes." — Boston  Times. 

"These  little  volumes,  in  their  convenient 
size  and  clear  type,  cannot  fail  to  become 
immensely  popular  owing  to  their  excellence 
in  form  and  substance  and  their  very  mod- 
erate price." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Three  features  especially  commend  this 
edition  of  Shakespeare — its  authenticity  of 
text,  its  ideal  formal,  and  the  terse  practi- 
cality of  its  introductions  and  notes. 

Each  play  is  published  in  a  small  volume 
beautifully  bound  in  green  and  gold — a 
binding  that  will  open  flat  and  not  break. 
The  end-papers  are  pictures  of  the  London 
theater  district  of  1590. 

The  set,  cloth,  $14.00;  leather,  $22.00. 
See  them  at  your  bookstore. 


Except  "The  Facts  About  Shakespeare"  which  is  sold  only  with  the  set,  each  volume  of 
the  Plays  and  Poems  may  be  had  separately.     Cloth,  35c.     Leather,  55c. 
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court,  and  its  exquisite  plates  by  Yoshio 
Markino.  The  painter  has  caught  the  city 
in  all  atmospheric  conditions,  and  made  a 
series  precious  to  everyone  who  holds  holi- 
days in  Paris  in  rose-tinted  memory. 

Dodd.  Mead.  $6. 

A  FORERtrniTEIl  OF  fiRIETJX 

The  chief  work  of  Emile  Augier  is  made 
accessible  to  the  American  public  by  Bar- 
rett H.  Clark's  translation  of  Four  Plays, 
with  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor's work  by  the  translator,  and  a  pref- 
ace by  Brieux.  Ranging  from  the  light  to 
the  very  strong,  these  plays  give  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  Augier's  style  and  social  the- 
ories. His  work  belongs  to  "the  theater  of 
ideas,"  but,  unlike  Brieux,  he  subordinates 
his  purpose  to  his  story. 

Knopf.  $1.50. 

"LITTLE   WOMEN" 

If  you  have  among  your  most  cherished 
possessions  a  leaf  from  Louisa  Alcott's 
garden,  you  will  enjoy  the  little  volume  of 
Alcott  Memoirs,  compiled  from  the  papers 
of  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  L.  H.  Willis,  the 
Laurie  of  "Little  Women."  Tho  the  book 
is  fragmentary  and  unsatisfying,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  four  sisters  are  disap- 
pointingly meager,  there  are  interesting 
pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcott,  and 
records  of  meetings  with  Emerson,  Thoreau 
and  other  important  figures. 

Boston  :   Badger.   $1. 

FIRST  AID  TO  DRAMATISTS 

The  most  excellent  feature  of  the  Tech- 
nique of  Piny  Writing,  by  Charlton  An- 
drews, is  its  admirable  command,  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  of  characters  and  sit- 
uations in  contemporary  drama.  As  the  au- 
thor discusses  the  elements  entering  into 
suspense  and  surprize,  the  climax  and  the 
development  of  plot,  he  drives  his  point 
home  by  examples  from  plays  with  which 
the   reader   is    already    partly    familiar. . 

Home  Correspondence  School.   $1.50. 


FOR      THE       FARM 

The  Apple,  by  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  of 
Cornell,  is  an  excellent  working  guide 
in  the  usual  processes  of  orcharding, 
with  directions  for  remaking  old  or- 
chards, breeding  new  varieties,  and- 
for  storing  and  marketing. 

Ginn.   $2. 

The  Landscape  Gardening  Book,  by 
Graces  Tabor,  has  all  sorts  of  delight- 
ful and  possible  suggestions  for  simple 
home  grounds,  and  is  especially  note- 
worthy for  its  treatment  of  hedges, 
gate-ways  and  entrances. 

McBride.   Nast.   $1.50. 

Soils.  Their  Properties  and  Man- 
agement, by  T.  L.  Lyon,  tho  one  of 
the  Rural  Textbook  Series,  and  an 
advanced  treatise,  will  be  found  of 
practical  value  to  the  farmer  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

Macmillan.    $1.90. 

The  Diseases  of  Poultry,  by  R. 
Pearl.  F.  M.  Surface  and  M.  R.  Cur- 
tis, biologists  of  the  Maine  Agricul- 
tural Station,  is  an  illustrated  scien- 
tific study  based  upon  experimental 
work  in  poultry  raising. 

Macmillan.    $2. 

Prairie  Spir-it  in  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, by  Wilhelm  Miller,  is  suggestive 
not  alone  to  those  whose  gardens  lie 
in  the  Middle  West,  but  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  characteristic  beauties 
of  our  scenery. 

Univ.    of    Illinois,    Urbana,    111. 

Beekeeping,    by    E.    F.    Phillips,    is 

as  scientific  and   as  practical   as  any 

novice  could  wish,   but  for  all   that  it 

does  not  miss  the  charm  that  has  hung 

thru    all    time    about    the    makers    of 

honey.  One  wonders  not  that  beemen 

are  so  enthusiastic,  but  that  they  are 

so  few. 

Macmillan.    $2. 
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Independent 
Opinions 


Don't  Go  Through  Life 

Loaded  Down  With  a  Millstone ! 


Many  of  our  readers  apparently  re- 
gard this  periodical  as  a  sort  of  "In- 
dependent Primary,"  for  we  keep  get- 
ting presidential  nominations: 

Au  allusion  to  presidontial  possibilities 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  amusing  edi- 
torial "A  la  carte,"  in  the  issue  for  Jan- 
uary 31,  iDii)els  me  to  add  a  further  woi'd. 
And  that  is  concerning  my  astonishment 
that  no  one  has  yet  mentioned  the  name  of 
ex-Governor  and  ex-Ambassador  Myron  T. 
Herrick  of  Ohio  as  a  strong  candidate  for 
I)residential  nomination  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  this  year.  Let  any  one  read 
Eric  Fisher  Wood's  "Note-book  of  an  At- 
tache" with  its  vivid  presentation  of  Mr. 
Herrick's  ability  and  wisdom  in  handling 
that  unforeseen  work  in  Paris,  early  in  the 
war.  then  see  if  any  doubt  can  remain  that 
he  is  better  fitted  than  any  man  in  Amer- 
ica to  deal  with  the  most  imi)ortant  qu<'s- 
tions  soon  to  press  for  solution.  Why  not 
replace  your  jesting  reference  to  another 
university  president  with  a  genuine  "boom" 
for  ex-Governor  Herrick? 

A.  B.  Jack.sox 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts 


I  am  writing  you  to  express  my  high 
estimate  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Darwin  P. 
Kingslev  in  your  issue  of  January  .'U, 
1016,  on  "The  World's  Fundamental 
Error." 

That  it  may  have  the  wider  reading  it 
deserves,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  its  publi- 
cation in  pamphlet  form. 

L.  W.   Keister 

Los  Angeles,  California 

The  address  of  Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
is  remarkably  able  and  shows  him  to  be  a 
man  with  the  proper  American  world 
vision.  Our  country  sorely  needs  such  a 
man  in  her  political  affairs.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  him  give  his  views  as 
to  the  internal  needs  of  the  United  States 
with  the  same  fearlessness  and  lucidity.  I 
am  persuaded  they  would  prove  true  to 
the  crying  need  for  a  strong  but  just  man 
at  the  head  of  our  national  Government. 
Why  can't  The  Indei)endent  suggest  that 
the  Republican  party  nominate  him  for 
President?  Ashley  J.  Thompson 

Alameda,  California 

Mr.  Kingsley's  address  in  pamphlet 
form  may  be  obtained  free  by  vi^riting 
to  Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley's  secretary, 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
346  Broadway,  New  York  City.  We  re- 
spectfully refer  the  proposed  nomina- 
tion to  the  Republican  primaries. 


Ori  the  puzzling  question  of  our  naval 
strength  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing interesting  information  from  Mr. 
Green,  of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  observe  in  the  February  14  issue  of 
your  magazine,  an  impiiry  from  a  reader 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  is  build- 
ing battleshii)s  of  the  twenty-five  knot  class 
similar  to  the  "Queen  Elizabeth"  of  the 
British  navy.  In  your  rei)ly  you  seem  to 
assume  that  o>ir  ships  built  about  the  same 
time  are  defective  by  reason  of  not  having 
ecpud  speed,  and  that  a  change  will  be  made 
in  our  new  dreadnaughts  in  this  respect. 

If  such  an  impi'ession  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed  it  is  erroneous  as  to  our  ships 
now  building.  There  is  much  difference  in 
expert  opinion  as  to  what  speed  battleships 
ought  to  have,  and  after  having  tried  out 
the  "Queen  Elizabeth"  class  the  British 
Government  has  gone  bade  in  its  later  ves- 
sels to  a  type  correspoiulin;;  to  t'aat  of  our 


How  can  you  expect  to  be  happy, 
healthy  or  successful  when  you  are 
continuaJly  handicapped  by  mild 
forms  of  diseeise?  Why  don't  you 
double  your  margin  of  safety 
against  this  over-powering  handi- 
cap? The  life  work  of  a  Man- 
Builder  tells  how.  5  volumes,  3000 
pages,  sent  free  on  approved,  not  a 
penny  in  advance  —  just  meul  the 
coupon. 


THINK  of  the  first  ten  men  that  come 
to  mind  and  you  will  find  that  nine  of 
them  at  some  time  or  other  were  "down 
in  the  dumps."  Think  back  to  your  own 
case  and  you  will  find  that  time  and  again  you 
have  felt  that  there  was  "something  wrong"  with 
you — yet  you  didn't  know  what  it  was.  The  rea- 
son most  people  feel  that  way  is  simply  because 
we  haven  t  enough  Reserve  health.  We  have 
barely  enough  energy  and  stamina  to  carry  us 
through  the  ordinary  day's  work.  Just  the  minute 
there  is  any  extra  strain,  mental  or  physical,  we 
topple  over  the  brink  and  find  ourselves  handi- 
capped   by   partial   sickness.      Isn't    that    true? 

Everybody  knows  that  physical  well  being  is 
the  mother  of  mental  well  I)eing.  If  your  body  is 
full  of  super-health — if  you  have  great  reserve 
energy — you  are  irresistible!  Nothing  daunts  you! 
The  biggest   tasks   melt   under 

THE  five  massive  yo"!"  Power.  You  solve  prob- 
volumes  comoris-  lems  with  amazing  speed, 
ing  this  Great  En-  with  uncanny  judgment.  You 
simply  sweep  everything  from 
your  path  to  success  and  vic- 
tory. And  still,  knowing  this, 
most  men  pay  more  attention 
to  machines  made  of  iron  and 
steel  than  they  do  to  their 
own  throbbing  human  ma- 
chine. They  work  and  work 
and  WORK— yet  they  have 
nothing  to  show  for  their  la- 
bors except  a  weakened,  run- 
down body  almost  ready  for 
the  scrap  pile.  You  haven't 
the  smashing,  driving  power 
now  so  necessary  to  win  life's 
battles.  You  are  only  of 
average  health  and  vitality  so 
you  achieve  only  average  suc- 
cess— or   less. 

The  problem  of  getting  and 
keeping  the  human  organism 
"fit  as  a  fiddle"  has  been  the 
life-study  of  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden.  His  mother  was  a 
consumptive.  Both  mother 
and  father  died  before  he 
was  eight  years  old.  Himself 
weak,  frail,  cringing,  he  was 
marked  as  a  victim  of  hered- 
ity— a  certain  consumptive — 
a  sure  failure  at  living.  Yet 
today  Bernarr  Macfadden's 
name  is  a  synonym  for  health 
and  all  that  health  means. 
He  is  the  most  vitally 
healthy  and  energetic  man 
you  could  see  in  a  year's 
travel.  He  has  lectured  and 
written  to  millions  during 
the  past  20  years  and  so 
wonderful  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  his  work  that  by 
some  they  are  considered  al- 
most miraculous.  Time  af- 
ter time  he  has  pointed  out 
the  Right  Road  to  men  and  women  who  had 
given  up  all  hope  after  disheartening,  discourag- 
ing experiences   with   drugs  and  medicines. 

And  now  Mr.  Macfadden  has  written  down  the 
results    of    his    life's    experience.         Macfadden's 
Encyclopedia  of  Physical  Culture  is  beyond  qucs 
tion  the  greatest  work  ever  attempted  on  this  in- 
tensely  and  vitally  interesting  subject.     It  con- 
tains   it'/iat    vou    want    to    knotc    about    every 
phase    of    your   constantly    working    engine. 
Its   information   will   make  a  new   man   of 
you — a  new   kind   of  being,   divorced   from 
your  present  half-alive,  half-efficient  self! 
Read,    above,    a     partial     list     of     what 
these    marvelous    books    contain.         There 
are  nearly  3000  pages  in   the  five  volumes 
and  over  1300  illustrations.    Hundreds  of  illus 
trations  are   from   photographs,   many  are   pri 
ed    in    colors    and    the    truly    wonderful    dissecti 
ble  manikins  will  fascinate  you.     Everything  about 
every  ptissible  ailment,  about  diet,  about  sleep,  work, 
play,    sex,    fasting,    development    of    every   organ    of 
the  body — these  and   a  thousand  and   one  other   sub- 
jects  are  treated   in    tlie   most    inl'mate    personal   way. 
Everything  is  written   in  the  author's  simple   style — 
amazingly  easy  for  anyone  to  understand. 


'HE  five  massive 
volumes  comDris- 
ing  this  Great  En- 
cyclopedia of  Physi- 
cal Culture  contains 
in  complete  form  for 
ready  reference:  (I) 
A  Complete  work  on 
Anatomy.  (2)       A 

Physiology  in  plain 
language.  (3)       A 

comprehensive  hand- 
book on  Diet.  (4) 
A  complete  Cook 
Book.  (5)  A  Book 
on  Exercise  in  Its 
Relation  to  Health. 
(6)  A  hand-book  on 
Gymnastics.  (7)  A 
book  of  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Exercises  — 
complete  courses  in 
Boxing.  Wrestling, 
etc.  (8)  Handsome 
colored  charts  and 
instructions  for  De- 
veloping a  Powerful 
Physique.  (9)  The 
most  complete  work 
on  Fasting  ever 
published.  (10)  A 
comprehensive  work 
0  n  Hydrotherapy. 
(II)  A  book  on  Me- 
chanical Therapeu- 
tics. (12)  A  thorough 
work  on  First  Aid. 
(13)  A  lavishly  illus- 
trated work  on  Diag- 
nosis. (14)  A  book 
on  Home  Treatment 
for  all  Diseases.  (15) 
An  Anatomy  of  the 
Sexual  Organs.  (16) 
Sexual  Weakness  and 
Disease.  Their  Cause 
and  Cure.  (17) 
Rules  for  Happy 
Marriage  and  Parent- 
hood. (18)  A  com- 
plete work  on  Child- 
birth. (19)  A  prac- 
tical work  on  the 
Training  of  Children. 
(20)  A  complete 
hand-book  on 
Beauty-Culture. 


These  five  massive  books — volumes  that  will  be 
consulted  more  frequently  than  any  other  books 
you  have  or  can  get — these  masterpieces  that 
bring  you  so  much  in  health,  in  personal  power, 
in  energy — will  be  sent  to  you  for  examination 
without  a  penny  deposit.  We  know  what  you 
will  say  when  you  open  these  volumes — we  know 
you  will  never  let  these  books  get  out  of  your 
home.  Others  in  every  walk  of  life  who  now 
have  them  would  not  take  five  times  their  cost 
if   unable  to  obtain   another  set. 

We  want  you  to  see  and  read  these  books  for 
five  days — then  send  the  entire  set  back.  But  if 
you  want  to  keep  the  books — if  you  feel  that  the 
life-lengthening,  health-and-energfy-giving  secrets 
it  contains  are  invaluable  to  you,  send  us  $1.00 
in  10  days  and  the  balance  in  small  monthly  pay- 
ments that  you  will  hardly  notice.  This 
offer  is  special^  and  for  a  limited  time.  Miss 
this  opportunity  and  it  is  gone  forever. 
Never  again  will  you  have  so  much  information 
offered  you — information  that  concerns  your 
most  precious  possession — at  these  prices  or  on 
these  easy  terms.  The  cost  of  paper,  printing 
and  binding  has  gone  up  20  per  cent,  since 
these  books  were  printed  and  as  soon  as  the 
present  edition  is  exhausted  new  prices  must 
come  into  effect.  At  this  price,  now,  we  will 
also  include  a  year's  subscription  to  Physical 
Culture  Magazine,  which  contains  every  month 
over  a  hundred  pages  of  matter  akin  to  health 
and   self-betterment. 

In  the  3,000  pages — in  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  articles — if  you  get  only  fifty  re- 
juvenating, health-mastering  ideas  you  will  have 
gained  a  hundred  times  their  cost  in  personal 
benefit  and  profit — yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  find  some  valuable  fact  that  you 
can   apply  to   yourself   EVERY   DAY. 

Send  no  money.  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  the 
entire  set,  together  with  the  latest  copy  of  Physi- 
cal Culture  Magazine,  will  be  sent  prepaid. 
There  is  no  obligation  on  your  part 
to  keep  the  books  or  make  any 
payments  —  we  merely  want 
you  to  EX.^MINE  them  at 
our  risk.  Address  Physi- 
cal Culture  Publish- 
ing (To..  3423  Flat- 
iron  Building, 
New  York. 


Send  me 
Bernarr 
Mdchadden's 
W^^      £iic\ciupedia  of 
'  Ph\sicaJ  Culture. 

i\  5  volumes.      If  1 
keep  the  t*,i'k>.  I  »iU 
iei.d  >lu  $1  in  10  da)S. 
then   $2  a  moaih  for    12 
munihs,     whith    also    in- 
cludes j  year's  sub&chption 
to  rh>sical  Culture  Magazine. 
H  I  do   not    care    to    keep    the 
books  1    will    reiuni   them   m  5 
days. 

Name 

Address 

Chy State 

Occupation 

Business  Address. .  

Mail  to  rhvsical  Culture  Publishine  Co.,  34-.^  FUtiroo 
Bldg..  >:e»  V.    k.  If  >ou  p-efer  to  pay  cAsh send  only  t2J.S0 
Mon;y  return,  d  if  !►  .k<  are  not  satisfactory  in  eveiy  w»y. 
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l&tMySHIISByMAIL 


and  I  get  my  Necktie  FRLL 

with    The  Famous  DURO  Guaranteed  Shirts 


I  a  Box 


Specxalizing  071  this  box  makes  pos- 
Atd/e  this  oXfer  of  3  DURO  SJnrts 
e7it posipaidoH  rcceiptfl/$2.  Hand' 
Si  me  slik  tie  included  for 
J  ^me  and  address  of  5 fi'iends^ 
1/  ney  back  if  7iot  pleased. 
The  big-gest  lelling  and 
most  famous  box  of  shirts  in 
the  World.  Advertised  in  50 
leiding-  mag.izines.  Gitaranteed 
7!  yf  f>  hrink,  fadf,  ot-  rip  in  six 
monlhs  wear,  or  new  shirts  Jree. 
Made  of  wliite  percale  with  neat 
stripes  of  bhie.  black,  and  lavender. 
One  of  each  color  of  same  size, 
laundered  and  fashionable.  Sizes 
14  to  17.  Sleeve  33.  Tie  is  stylish  wide-end  four-in-hand  of 
navy  blue  silk  pophn.  A  good  box  for  the  money  and  well 
vvorhatr.al.  Order  to-dav.  Highest  bank  references.  Catalog 
of  Shirts  of  all  kinds.  Neckwear,  Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs, 
Underwear,  Pajamas  and  Ni^jht-hirts. 
Room  134,  Goodell  &  Company,  158  E.  34th  St. ,  New  York 
shi7't  house  i>i  the  World 


JDIIROJ 
•      MONEY  BACK 

Coat  Style,  cuffs  attached, 


Th^e  lar^rsl  mar 


ordc: 


DURO  SHIRTS  WfAR 


SEND 

FREE 


Do  You  Want  to  Know 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 

VITALITY,  ENERGY,  ENDURANCE 

NERVE  STRENGTH,  MUSCULAR  STRENGTH 

PERFECT   PHYSIQUE 

My  FREE  BOOKS,  "The  Whys  of  Exer- 
cise" an. I  "The  First  and  Last  La'ws  of 
Physical  Culture,"  rell  you,  if  you  are  weak 
or  underdeveloped,  lipvv  to  -^jrow  strong:  if  strong, 
liovv  to  ijrow  strnnger.  Tliey  explain  bow  to  de- 
Vf-Iop  lungs  and  muscle,  the  strong  heart  and 
vigorous  digestion  —  in  short,  how  to  improve 
health  and  strength  intern.illy  as  well  as  externally. 
Send  TODAY— NOW— for  these  FRHE  BOOKS. 
Enclose  4c.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 
PROF.  H,  W.  TITtJS 
56-58  Cooper  Sq.  Dept.  663.         New  York  City 


The 

©ttorb 

Shakespeare 


Complete  edition  in  one  volume, 
beautifully  bound  in  Maroon  Cloth, 
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own  navy,  having  a  speed  of  about  twenty- 
two  knots. 

An  incroase  in  speed  is  always  obtained 
at  a  sacrifice  either  in  armor  or  armament 
— usually  of  the  latter.  The  much  vaunted 
battle  cruisers  with  their  great  speed  are 
so  lightl.v  armored  that  they  would  be  no 
match  iu  battle  for  some  of  our  later  bat- 
tleships, to  say  nothing  of  our  dread- 
naughts.  Of  course,  they  can  run  away  or 
rush  out  for  scouting  expeditious ;  destroy 
or  drive  the  enemies,  scouts  and  armored 
cruisers  off  the  sea,  and  serve  many  other 
purposes;  but  so  far  their  value  iu  fleet 
contests  where  battleships  are  engaged  has 
not  been  shown.  In  the  North  Sea  battle 
they  overtook  and  with  the  aid  of  torpedo 
craft  sunk  the  "Blueeher."  The  German 
battle  cruisers  were  not  strong  enough  to 
fight,  but  were  fast  enough  to  get  away. 
Much  has  been  made  of  speed  in  counection 
with  this  exploit,  but  had  the  "Blueeher" 
been  supported  by  the  slower  but  more 
powerful  dreadnaughts  a  different  story 
would  have  been  told.  The  "Blueeher"  was 
said  to  be  faster  than  any  of  our  batth>ships 
or. dreadnaughts.  So  it  was,  being  merely  an 
armored  cruiser — an  altogether  different 
type  of  vessel.  While  the  "Blueeher"  was 
the  largest  and  most  jjowerful  armored 
cruiser  that  Germany  possessed,  we  have 
four  of  equal  speed,  which  are  more  power- 
ful in  both  armor  and  armament,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  overmatched  the 
"Blueeher." 

Our  new  dreadnaughts,  now  building,  or 
to  be  built,  are  of  only  twenty  and  one-half 
knots  speed,  but  it  is  understood,  altho  no 
final  details  are  given  out,  that  they  are 
to  carry  heavier  armor  than  any  vessel 
afloat,  and  it  is  well  known  they  will  de- 
liver a  heavier  broadside.  Experts  are  prac- 
tically agreed  that  power  in  these  two  re- 
spects will  constitute  the  most  important 
factor  in  future  naval  actions. 

William  R.  Green 

House  of  Rcprcsenfutivcs,  Washington 


The  apostles  of  preparedness  are 
making  extensive  use  of  the  most 
powerful  organ  of  propaganda,  the 
movies.  How  the  pacifists  feel  about  it 
may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

The  "Battle  Cry  of  Peace"  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  deceiving  the  unre- 
flecting ;  arousing  a  false  and  cheap  patriot- 
ism, and  bringing  into  disrepute  the  coura- 
geous souls,  who  in  the  face  of  ridicule 
and  contumely,  are  laboring  for  the  sanity 
of  our  beloved  country.  To  a  city  composed 
largely  of  factory  operatives  who  by  virtue 
of  necessity  cannot  stop  long  enough  to 
think  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace"  with  its 
lurid  ghastliness  is  a  veritable  menace,  and 
the  victims  thereof  do  not  follow  to  the 
only  logical  conclusion  that  after  being 
shown  (by  the  picture)  the  unspeakable 
havoc  wrought  by  the  big  guns  and  air 
fiends  Americans  are  actually  being  urged 
to  support  the'  hellish  work  of  creating 
more  devils  to  demolish  and  maim  and  cor- 
rode and  this  under  the  guise  of  "pre- 
paredness." Even  were  this  so-called  "pre- 
paredness" genuine,  the  crime  would  not 
be  so  great,  but  to  insult  the  already  ex- 
ploited "laboring  man  and  woman"  with 
the  thinly  veiled  commercial  scheme  which 
underlies  this  pseudo  "preparedness,"  to 
cheat  with  screen  statements  concei-ning 
"enemies"  which  have  never  materialized, 
to  lure  them  into  the  meshes  of  "big  busi- 
ness" under  the  guise  of  "danger  to  hearth 
and  home,"  seems  the  acme  of  cowardly 
enterprise. 

The  little  tow-head(>d  baby,  warrior  in 
embryo,  who  during  a  lull  in  the  battle  (  ?), 
turned  to  me  with  "I  like  the  war  pictures 
best,"  spoke  more  eloquentl.v  and  alas  I 
more  sadly  than  he  knew. 

S.  G.  Harrington 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


It  is  a  pleasant  surprize — for  it  is 
not  too  common — to  find  that  the  "new 
woman"  in  her  most  provocative  mood 
meets  with  approval  from  one  who 
signs  herself   as   of  a   former  genera- 
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tion.  She  is  not  shocked,  it  seems,  by 
anything  in  the  article  except  its  Eng- 
lish. Being  c.n  author  herself,  she  can- 
not condone  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of 
words: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  ni'tiele  by 
Elinor  Byrns  in  your  January  10th  num- 
ber, entitled  "I  Resolve  To  Be  Restless"  ; 
but  protest  that  she  has  made  use  of  the 
wrong  word.  Instead  of  restless  she  should 
have  said :  "I  am  an  active  woman.  Al- 
most all  of  my  chosen  companions  are  ac- 
tive women  .  .  .  activity  keeps  us  well. 
We  have  no  time  to  imagine  ourselves  ill 
.   .    .    activity  makes  us  happy." 

I  know  this  young  woman  and  know  of 
her  chosen  associates.  They  are  doing  good 
work  in  the  world.  They  are  not  restless, 
they  hiive  poise,  continuity  of  purpose, 
close  application  to  business  and  persist- 
ence in  working  for  the  right.  They  are  of 
the  new  period.  Women  have  scarcely  a 
generation  of  emancipation,  but  these 
women  see  things  to  be  done  and  valiantly 
take  up  the  work  for  humanity.  They  pur- 
pose to  have  a  university  education,  and 
make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  secure  it. 
They  love  a  home  of  their  own,  whether 
married  or  single,  and  are  willing  to  work 
to  maintain  it.  They  recognize  that  wrongs 
exist  and  forego  leisure  to  right  them. 
They  read  more,  thinlc  more,  touch  life  at 
more  points  than  women  of  idleness.  They 
are  more  virile,  more  vivacious,  more  in- 
ter(>sting  than  men  and  women  who  say  "I 
will  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn."  There  are 
too  many  vital  movements  awaiting  assist- 
ance for  them  to  grow  fidgety  and  restless 
or  succumb  to  ennui.  Besides  individual 
development  and  cultural  studies  there  is 
settlement  work,  and  suffrage  agitation, 
picketing,  and  housekeeping  to  be  done. 

No,  these  young  women  are  not  restless 
or  they  would  not  have  the  concentration 
to  accomplish  so  much.  It  is  industry,  ac- 
tivity. It  is  the  result  of  vigor  of  mind  and 
body.  Our  great-grandmothers  displayed  the 
same  traits  when  they  capably  carried  on 
the  multitudinous  duties  of  home  manufar- 
turing,  nursing,  gardening,  bearing  and 
rearing  families,  giving  lady  bountiful  min- 
istrations,   and   dispensing   hospitality. 

Islew   York  A  Grandmother 


The  article  of  January  10  by  Pro- 
fessor Giddings,  entitled  "Which  Do 
You  Prefer?"  brought  out  many  letters 
of  criticism.  Here  is  one  from  the  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal: 

My  first  whipping  at  school  was  at  age 
six.  Three  of  us  children  had  gone  for  wild 
plums  during  the  intermissi()n  and  were 
tardy  in  returning.  Before  the  whip  de- 
scended the  school  ma'am  asked  the  ques- 
tion :  "Which  would  you  rather  have, 
plums  or  a  whipping?" 

Never  since  then  have  I  heard  a  school 
teacher  ask  so  foolish  a  question  till  I'ro- 
fessor  Giddings  spoke.  Where  would 
Professor  Giddings  rather  be  today,  tramp- 
ling Belgium  under  orders  of  Prussian  pro- 
fessional killers,  or  in  America,  where,  if 
a  Presi<lent  is  a  little  too  feeble,  one  has 
full  liberty   to  help   get  a   stronger  one? 

I  do  not  fully  agree  with  Professor  Gid- 
dings in  his  indictment  of  President  Wil- 
son. Wilson's  head  and  h(>art  plus  Teddy's 
teeth  would  just  about  suit  nie. 

IMiLTON  O.  Nelson 

Minncai)olis,  Minnesota 

As  to  Professor  Giddings'  summary  of 
the  characteristics  of  Emperor  Willi.im  jind 
President  Wilson,  I'd  rather  be  a  kitten 
and  cry  "mew"  than  subscribe  to  either, 
representing  as  they  do,  respectively,  the 
two  far  extremes — the  one  the  very  limits 
of  savagery  and  perfidy :  the  other  the 
milk-and-water,  word-building  blulTer  and 
mollycoddle. 

I  look  forwai-d  with  a  peculiar  anxiety 
to  the  November  election  wondering  what 
we — the  great  American  i.eojile  as  we  ar(> 
pleased  to  style  ourselves— will  do.  I  shall 
certainly  hang  my  head  with  shame  if  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration  is  sus- 
tained. B.  B.  Davidson 

Neto  York 
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THE    INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which 
personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide 
for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual. 
But  ive  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will 
give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial 
information  as  may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for  themselves. 


BUYING  BONDS  AS  BUSINESS  INSURANCE 


BUSINESS  men  carry  fire  insur- 
ance, casualty  insurance,  health  in- 
surance, life  insurance,  burglary 
insurance  and  insurance  of  other  sorts, 
but  how  many  insure  themselves  against 
embarrassment  during  a  period  of 
money  stringency?  Right  now  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  great  business  activity 
with  large  profits  pouring  into  the  cof- 
fers of  great  and  small  business  men 
of  certain  classes.  Will  it  continue? 

For  every  period  like  1906  or  1915 
we  have  a  year  like  1893  or  1907,  when 
the  best  of  firms  found  that  banks  were 
unwilling  to  lend  funds  excepting  upon 
deposit  of  good  collateral;  prime  bonds 
like  underlying  railroad  issues,  the  best 
municipals  and  in  some  cases  those  of 
industrial  and  public  utility  corpora- 
tions. Commercial  or  manufacturing 
concerns  carry  large  stocks  of  merchan- 
dise, raw  material  and  supplies  and  own 
real  estate,  plants  and  machinery  worth 
thousands;  all  have  ordinarily  suffi- 
cient cash  to  meet  current  requirements 
or  can  borrow  it,  but  how  many  firms 
have  a  strong,  live  reserve  fund  against 
a  possible  money  stringency  at  a  time 
when  cold  cash  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  the  organization?  How  many 
concerns  have  a  reserve  that  would  en- 
able the  president  to  go  to  a  bank  dur- 
ing a  period  of  depression  and  borrow 
a  substantial  sum  when  his  competitors 
were  being  refused? 

In  other  words,  how  many  firms  in- 
vest a  part  of  their  surplus,  a  percent- 
age of  their  weekly  or  monthly  pay-roll 
in  prime,  marketable  securities?  The 
suggestion  is  not,  of  course,  advanced 
here  as  a  new  one.  But  it  is  one  that  is 
very  easily  "pigeon-holed"  by  busy  ex- 
ecutives in  favor  of  other  matters  of 
immediate  interest,  such  as  additions 
to  plant.  Nevertheless,  in  these  prosper- 
ous times  the  matter  of  a  reserve  fund 
should  receive  more  than  passing  no- 
tice even  at  the  expense  of  increased 
dividend  declarations.  A  concern  can, 
of  course,  deposit  its  reserve  fund  in  a 
bank  at  2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent  inter- 
est, but  with  a  large  amount  of  cash 
available  by  the  mere  signing  of  a 
check,  there  is  always  the  temptation 
to  make  expenditures  for  one  thing  or 
another  that  might  not  arise  were  the 
funds  invested  in  prime  securities. 

Of  course,  ready  marketability  is  an 
expensive  feature  in  an  investment  in- 
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asmuch  as  it  is  not  possible  to  find  bonds 
that  combine  safety  and  ready  market- 
ability with  high  yield.  Therefore, 
bonds  that  possess  the  degree  of  safety 
and  marketability  that  makes  them  el- 
igible for  a  business  reserve  fund  rare- 
ly yield  over  4.75  per  cent.  The  best 
grades  of  investment  bonds  have  not 
only  a  market  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchaiige,  but  on  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean exchanges;  they  also  have  a  mar- 
ket in  the  other  American  exchanges 
and  are  dealt  in  "over  the  counter"  in 
the  large  financial  centers. 

Bonds  of  this  class  include  those  of 


railroads,  municipalities,  industrial  and 
public  utility  corporations.  When  it  is 
stated  that  such  bonds  should  yield  not 
over  4.75  per  cent  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble, even  the  reader  who  is  not  at  all 
initiated  will  realize  that  only  the  secur- 
ities of  the  highest  grade  are  included. 
There  are  many  railroad,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial and  public  utility  bonds  that 
are  reasonably  safe  that  yield  as  high 
as  bVz  per  cent,  but,  obviously,  they  are 
not  so  desirable  as  securities  yielding 
4.75  per  cent  or  less  and  would  not  have 
the  same  degree  of  marketability  dur- 
ing a  depression  as  higher  grade  bonds. 
Short  term  notes  of  strong  corpora- 
tions or  municipalities  are  in  demand 
for  this  purpose.  Obligations  of  corpor- 
ations known  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition usually  sell  at  very  near  par 
value,  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
be  paid  off  at  par  upon  maturity;  the 
yield  is  in  most  cases  greater  than  that 
paid  by  banks  upon  deposits.  These 
notes  are  secured  by  collateral  such  as 
stocks  or  first  mortgage  bonds  or  are 
absolutely  unsecured  credit  obligations; 
they  are  often  in  the  form  of  receivers' 
certificates  taking  precedence  over  first 
mortgage    bonds.    When    bought    vdth 


BONDS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  RESERVE  FUND  OF  A 

BUSINESS  HOUSE 


Railroads 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  General  Mtge.  .4s 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Ry.,  Consol 4s 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  First 4s 

Chicago.   Burlington  &  Qiiincy   R.  R..   General. ..  .4s 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.,  General 4i^s 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.,  General 4s 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co..   First  Ref 4s 

Great  Northern   Ry..   First  Ref 414s 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.   R..   General 6s 

Minn.,  St.  Paul  &  S.  Ste.  Marie  Rv..  Consol 5s 

New    York    Central    R.    R..    First 81/28 

New  York   Central.   Lake  Shore.    First 3^s 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  Consol 4s 

Northern  Pacific  Ry..   Prior  Lien 4s 

Pennsylvania   R.   R.,   Consol 4s 

Southern  Pacific  Co..  First  Ref 4s 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  First 4s 

Municipah 

City  of  Baltimore.  Md 3^s 

City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y 4i^s 

State  of  California 4s 

City  of  Chicago.  Ill 4s 

City  of  Hoboken,   N.  J 41/38 

City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif 4i/^s 

City  of  Memphis.  Tenn 41/38 

City  of  Newark,  N.  J 41/38 

State   of   New    York .  .4i^s 

Township  of  Raleigh.  N.  C 5s 

City  of  St.  Paul.   Minn 41/38 

Sioux    City.    Iowa.  . 41^8 

State  of  Tennessee 4i^s 

City  of  Trenton,  N.  J 41/3S 

Industrials  and  Public  Utilities 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  Coll.  Tr 4s 

Brooklyn   Rapid   Transit,    First 5s 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,   First 5s 

(ieneral  Electric.   Debenture 5s 

Laclede   Gas  Light,    First 5s 

Manhattan  Railway   (N.  Y.),  Consol 4s 

Milwiiukee  Gas  Light.  First -^ 4s 

New  York  Telephone.   First 4%s 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  First 5s 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  S.  F 5s 

Western   Union   Telegi-aph,    Funding 4i^s 


Yield, 

Per  cent 

1995 

4.23 

1952 

4.42 

1948 

4.49 

1958 

4.31 

1989 

4.35 

1987 

4.24 

1943 

4.19 

1961 

4.26 

1930 

4.81 

1938 

4.46 

1997 

4.25 

1997 

4.14 

1996 

4.28 

1997 

4.27 

1948 

4.03 

1955 

4.51 

1947 

4.13 

1927 

4.00 

1926-65 

3.85 

1926-65 

3.90 

1924-30 

3.90 

1946 

4.00 

1924-27 

4.15 

1942-49 

4.25 

1944 

4.00 

1964 

3.S0 

1946 

4.37 

1918 

3.25 

1932-34 

4.00 

1927 

3.95 

1946 

4.00 

1929 

4.75 

1945 

4.79 

1945 

4.67 

1952 

4.72 

1919 

4.41 

1990 

4.37 

1927 

4.75 

1939 

4.57 

1937 

4.93 

1963 

4.73 

1950 

4.77 
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Facts 


Investigations    which    precede    our 
purchase  of  a  public  utiUty  issue : 
1st — The  preliminary  office  investi- 
gation. 

2nd — The  engineer's  report. 
3rd — The  auditor's  report. 
4th — The  attorney's  report. 
5tii — The  general  analysis  of  all  re- 
ports by  our  own  experts. 
Thus     l)y     exhaustive     preliminary 
work  we  determine  all  essential 

facts 

amply  protecting  our  own  funds  as 
well  as  the  funds  of  our  clients. 

Send  for  Circular  I-35 
"Investigated  Bonds" 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

49  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


Chicago 
Baltimore 


San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 


Business 
Insurance 


FIRMS  and  individual  business 
men  should  establish  a  fund  for 
insurance  against  lack  of  working 
capital.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  quick  asset  independent  of  the 
usual  assets  which  may  be  available 
for  collateral  in  time  of  stress. 

This  fund  can  be  charged  to  pay- 
roll each  week  or  month  and  as  it 
should  yield  a  fair  return,  it  is  not  a 
dead  asset. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  representatives  of 
business  houses. 

Address  Department  "I" 


IRadmotid&dto. 


33  Pine  St. 


New  York 


LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO     COMPANY 
NOTICE    OF    .VXXUAL    MEETIXG 

Tho  Aimiiiil  Mootins:  of  tho  Stxjokboldors  of 
LiKKt'tt  &  M.vors  Toliacoo  Comimny,  for  tho  eloc- 
tlon  of  Diroctors  for  tho  ousuing  yo^ir,  and  tho 
tninsiK'tlon  of  such  othor  busiii(>ss  as  may  i)rop- 
crly  romo  iH'foro  th<'  niootiiis.  will  bo  livid  at 
the  Homo  Otlicc  of  the  Company,  l.')  Exchange 
I'laco,  Jorsov  City.  N.  .7.,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  on 
Monday,   March   i:?.   191C. 

E.    IT.    TITtTRSTON,    Socn-tary 

St.   Ixmis,   Mo.,   Fohruary   21,    191G. 

^"^  LIVERPOOL 
AND  LONDON 
AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,   Limited 

NKW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  SO  WILLIAM  STREET. 


discrimination,  short  term  notes  form  a 
desirable  holding  for  a  reserve  fund. 

A  firm  having'  a  larger  cash  surplus 
than  it  could  keep  actively  engaged  in 
its  own  business  could  invest  profitably 
a  part  of  it  in  sound  securities.  A  con- 
cern not  having  a  large  cash  surplus 
might  at  some  time,  even  when  no  de- 
pression existed,  be  pressed  for  funds 
and  be  unable  to  secure  them  thru  lack 
of  collateral.  Any  firm  that  has  experi- 
enced the  lack  of  funds  when  thousands 
of  dollars  in  obligations  were  coming- 
due  in  a  few  days,  when  the  pay  roll 
was  also  to  be  made,  should  prepare  now 
for  hard  times  by  setting-  aside  2  per 
cent  or  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of  its 
pay  roll  each  week  in  order  to  provide 
an  insurance  fund  against  lack  of  ready 
money  during  a  depression. 

A  manufacturing  concern  with  a  pay 
roll  of  .$2500  weekly  might  find  it  pos- 
sible to  invest  $2.50  weekly  in  prime  se- 
curities, so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
it  would  have  $1.3,000  inve.sted.  It  might 
be  able  to  invest  a  much  larger  sum, 
all  depending  upon  how  great  were  its 
profits  and  how  much  in  dividends  its 
stockholders  expected.  Inasmuch  as  a 
depression  occurs  about  every  seven 
years,  if  such  a  fund  were  started  now, 
by  1923  a  corporation  should  find  itself 
the  proud  possessor  of  $91,000  invested 
in  prime  securities  and  no  great  effort 
expended.  If  the  securities  were  pur- 
chased under  par,  the  sum  would  be 
much  larger,  and  still  larger  if  interest 
on  the  securities  owned  were  added  to 
the  cash  to  be  invested.  The  fund  may 
be  $10  per  week  for  a  small  firm  or 
$1000  a  week  for  a  large  one,  the  prin- 
ciple being  identical.  Any  concern  that 
can  count  among  its  quick  assets  a  few 
thousand  dollars  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  best  securities  can  com- 
mand respect  at  a  bank  president's  of- 
fice at  any  time. 

When  such  a  proposition  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  head  of  a  large  business, 
the  retort  has  often  been  that  the  firm's 
money  was  "all  tied  up  in  the  business," 
or  "why  should  we  invest  at  4%  per 
cent  when  we  can  earn  15  per  cent  in 
our  own  business?"  or,  "we  need  im- 
provements to  our  plant,"  etc.  Neverthe- 
less, skeptics  who  failed  at  first  to  see 
the  light  are  now  forbearing  to  place 
funds  in  their  business  at  15  per  cent 
and  buying  bonds  which  yield  but  4% 
per  cent  because  15  per  cent  today  may 
not  be  an  asset  ten  years  hence  when 
the  bank  president  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
pleas  for  money  on  unsecured  paper. 

Look  over  the  holdings  of  savings 
banks,  insurance  companies,  institutions 
and  successfully  managed  corporations; 
what  sort  of  investments  do  you  find? 
There  are  mortgages  yielding  from  4% 
to  6  per  cent,  not  readily  marketable; 
various  corporation  bonds  yielding  5 
to  6  per  cent,  not  readily  marketable 
during  a  depression  excepting  at  a  sac- 
rifice; prime  railroad,  municipal,  indus- 
trial and  public  utility  bonds  yielding 
from  4  to  4.75  per  cent,  easily  market- 
able at  all  times  with  little  sacrifice,  or 
always  available  as  collateral.  Why  do 
concerns  like  these  invest  in  bonds  yield- 
ing but  4  per  cent  when  the/  could  place 
all  of  their  funds  in  securities  yielding 
G  per  cent?  The  reply  is  obvious. 


S^%  Investment  in 

Chicago's  Business 
Center 

Security  over  2  to  1. 
Actual  present  net 
earnings  over  2%  to  1. 


F"irst  Mortgage  Bonds  of  $500 
and  $1,000  denominations  se- 
cured by  one  of  the  best  paying 
modern  office  buildings  in  the 
bu.siness  center  of  Chicago.  Sub- 
stantial serial  payments  provide 
rapid  increase  in  the  margin  of 
security.  An  investment  espe- 
cially suited  to  investors  requir- 
ing positive  safety  and  good 
yield. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  910  A  B 

Peabody; 
Houghteling  &Co. 

(Established  1865) 
10  So.  La  Sadie  Street  Chicago 


DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

New  York,  February  15,  1916. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2V2  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  March  31,  19 16,  to  the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the  close 
of  business  on  March  4,  1916.  The  Transfer 
Books  will  not  be  closed. 

FRED'K  J.   WARBURTON.  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Gold 
Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  March  i,  1916,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  tiie  Company  in  Xew  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
he  paid  in  New  York  by  the  JJankers  Trust 
Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.    D.   MILXE.   Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  March  i,  191'^.  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company.    16   Wall   Street. 

G.    D.   MILNE.  Treasurer. 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them, 
and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 
favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street. 
New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
made.    Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


Im 


SBeOiEN  SnUNCS 


WATKINS,   N.  Y.,  ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm.  E.  Leillngwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE      YEAR 


A   Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 
THE    AMERICAN     NAUHEIM 

Highly  Radioactive   Mineral  Springs 


THE  BATHS 


Beautifal  location  in  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  fiill  climbing,   ranging  in  elevation  from 
750  to  1100  feet.     Five  Minutes'  Walk  from  Watkins  Glen.     Sporty  Golf  Course.    Tobogganing,  Skating,  Music,  Dancing. 

are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITHtHe  HOTEI.and  are  complete  in  allappoint" 

ments  for  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

THE  RADIUM  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  1  AVERAGES  68  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF 
WATER  AND  IS  DUE  TO  RADIUM  SALT  IN  SOLUTION. 

WINTER     CONDITIONS     FOR     TAKING     THE      "cURE"     OR      FOR 
REST      AND      RECUPERATION      ARE       ESPECIALLY       DESIRABLE. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP. 
PINES,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE.24  State  St. ,N.Y. 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summil  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  800-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


TOUR  TO 

Yellowstone  Park,  Alaska  and  the  Northwest 

June  28.      Two   Months.      Small   Party. 
Send    for    Itinerary. 
EDWIN  C.  ATKINSON.        112  North  19th  StreeL  Philadelphia 


GO 
TO 


BERMUDA 

Sailing  twice  a  wee_k. 
Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing-,  Cycling 

T-win  Scie-w 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 

T'win'Scre'w 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

UnderfthelAmerican  Flag. 

Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.        Sails   alternate 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUIANA"   and   other  steamers   fortnightly  tor  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.  Kitts,  Antigua,    Guad.iloupe,    Dominica, 

Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  barbadoes  and  Demerara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broadway,   N.  Y.     Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT'S  EXTRA 
DIVIDEND 

In  their  report  to  members  of  the 
company  made  in  January  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  an- 
nounce that  in  addition  tc  the  regular 
dividend  of  $5,784,890  apportioned  for 
distribution  among  policyholders  in 
1916  a  further  sum,  equalling  $1,156,- 
978,  will  be  paid.  Every  policy  entitled 
to  a  regular  dividend  vidll  be  credited 
with  a  bonus  amounting  to  20  per  cent 
thereof,  both  of  which  will  be  payable 
at  the  same  time.  This  company  paid 
supplementary  dividends  in  1910,  1913 
and  1914,  and  raised  the  percentage 
rate  of  its  dividends  in  1909,  1911  and 
1914.  All  new  benefits,  privileges  and 
profits  adopted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Mutual  Benefit  are  made  retro- 
active, thus  including  the  oldest  policies 
with  the  latest  issued. 

CRITICISM  OF  A  SORT 

Sometimes,  not  very  often,  I  am 
happy  to  report,  I  receive  from  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  letters  of  a 
studied  controversial  character,  taking 
issue  with  some  fact  or  opinion  previ- 
ously stated  by  me.  As  my  readers  cer- 
tainly realize,  a  satisfactory  discussion 
of  any  disputed  question  would  be  ut- 
terly impracticable  in  the  limited  space 
devoted  to  this  department.  There  are 
occasions  when  I  hungrily  yearn  for 
the  room  and  time  to  answer,  if  not  re- 
fute, some  of  the  few  criticisms  fired 
at  me. 

There  lies  before  me  an  unpleasing 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  clergy  at 
Morris,  111.,  who  tells  me  he  is  a  policy- 
holder in  the  Metropolitan  Life;  that 
succeeding  the  mutualization  of  that 
company  he  was  told  by  one  of  its 
agents  that  his  premium  would  be 
lower  thru  dividend  earnings;  and  that 
altho  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  his 
premium  remains  at  the  old  rate.  He 
asks  me  if  I  do  not  think  the  company 
is  overlong  in  getting  to  its  premium 
abatements;  and  then  adds  that  he 
thinks  he  notices  a  tendency  on  my 
part  to  defend  the  big  companies.  In 
presenting  his  position  I  have  softened 
his  attitude  by  abandoning  the  unlove- 
ly terminology  he  employs. 

The  transformation  of  the  Metropol- 
itan from  a  stock  to  a  mutual  company 
was  only  completed  in  January,  1915; 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  as  yet  cen- 
surable for  its  refusal  to  declare  divi- 
dends on  any  particular  policy  or  class 
of  policies.  Knowing,  as  I  do.  that  for 
many  years  prior  to  its  mutualization 
this  company  voluntarily  distributed 
dividends  to  its  industrial  policyholders 
under    policies    which    by    their    terms 
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Boston 
Garter 

The  maximum  of 
vs/^orth  is  found  in 
the  "Boston" 
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f  ARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


specifically  excluded  them  from  shar- 
ing in  dividends,  I  am  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  now  acting  justly  and 
honestly  with  this  clergyman.  He  holds 
a  non-participating  policy;  that  is  to 
say,  he  is  paying  a  premium  which  is 
substantially  lower  than  that  charged 
by  a  mutual  company  for  the  same 
amount  and  plan.  I  believe  his  policy 
will  earn  dividends;  necessarily,  they 
must  be  small,  because  stock  premiums 
are  close  to  net  cost;  and  I  anri  confi- 
dent that  he  will  receive  them  in  con- 
formity with  such  plans  as  the  com- 
pany uses  in  calculating  and  distribut- 
ing dividends. 

There  is  no  disposition  in  this  de- 
partment to  defend  anything  but  the 
interests  of  the  insuring  public.  Care- 
ful effort  is  made  to  procure  and  pre- 
sent reliable  information.  Such  advice 
as  is  tendered  by  request  is  founded  on 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
conductor  of  the  department. 


J.  H.  A..  Punta  GoiyIm.  Fla.— The  Pres- 
byteriau  Ministers'  Fund  of  Philadelphia 
is  a  sound,  well  managed  old  line  life  iii- 
stirance  company,  ranking  with  the  best  in 
its  service  to  ijolicyholders. 

F.  .T.  D..  Baraga.  Mieh.— The  Oreat 
Northern  T>ife  Insurance  Company  of 
Wausau,  Wis.,  is  a  stock  company  writing 
iion-p.'irticipating  policies  exclusively.  It  is 
financially  sound  and  well  managed. 

J.  L,  H.,  IMcCutchenville,  O.— Presby- 
terian Ministers'  Fund  is  first  class.  You 
will  be  justified  under  the  circumstances  in 
using  annual  dividends  in  reduction  of 
premiums.  Your  Columbus  Mutual  accident 
contract  is  limited  in  benefits  at  the  price, 
but  all  right. 

G.  C.  A..  Modesto,  Calif. — T  regard  a 
stock  investment  in  a  comparatively  new 
life  insurance  company  as  a  venture,  one 
that  is  more  often  unprofitable  than  f)rofit- 
able.  The  financial  condition  of  the  West- 
ern States  Jjife  is  satisfactory,  its  net  sur- 
plus being  .-ibout  .$117,000  a  year  ago.  Later 
figures  as  yet  unavailable. 

E.  A.  H.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.— There 
is  no  Commercial  Casualty  Coniiiany  domi- 
ciled at  Philadelphia  ;  the  circular  you  send 
was  issued  by  the  Commercial  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  which  is  a  sound  and  reliable  com- 
pany. The  policy  offered  at  .$6  a  year  is  of 
the  restricted  kind.  See  article  on  that  sub- 
ject in  The  Independent  of  February  21. 

S.  A.,  Salisbury.  Md. — As  yet  I  have 
not  seen  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Colum- 
bian National  Life  for  the  ye;ir  ending  De- 
cember .31.  101.5,  but  it  will  doubtless  show 
that  satisfactory  progress  was  made.  The 
company  is  financially  sound  and  its  man- 
agement is  capable.  You  may  unhesitat- 
ingly accept  its  representations  respecting 
any  policy  contract  it  offers. 

F.  M,  McC.  Bayard,  Towa— The  Stand- 
ard Tiife  of  Des  Moines,  tho  young  and 
small  financially,  is  organized  and  doing 
business  on  sound  lines  and  has  a  good  rep- 
ut.ition.  Its  sixty-days  clause  respecting 
cliiim  settlements  should  be  eliminated,  ami 
its  application  blank  should  be  so  revised 
;is  that  the  statements  made  by  applicants 
would  appear  as  representations  ;ind  not 
as  wari'anties. 

.T.  p.  P.,  Tulsa.  Okla.— As  I  have  stated 
in  this  dei)artmeiit  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, a  life  insurance  policy  reserve  cal- 
culated on  any  basis  that  does  not  con- 
form with  the  standard  set  by  the  laws  for 
old  line  legal  reserve  companies,  will  finally 
prove  to  be  inadequate.  Consequently.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  mathematical  sys- 
tem employed  by  the  Guarantee  Fund  Life 
is  correct.  All  of  the  regular  life  com- 
panies write  term  policies.  I  don't  know 
that  policies  are  issued  exclusively  on 
hands  and  eyes,  but  indemnity  of  that  kind 
is   included   in   nearly   all   accident  policies. 
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IN    THE   YELLOWSTONE 

The  exceptionally  heavy  snowfall  this 
winter  has  deprived  the  wild  animals  in 
the  Yellowstone  region  of  the  Rockies 
of  their  usual  feeding  grounds  and  has 
driven  them  down  by  thousands  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Park. 

At  Gardiner,  Montana,  immense  herds 
of  antelope,  elk,  mountain  sheep  and 
deer  have  been'  saved  from  starvation 
by  the  Government  supplies  of  alfalfa 
hay;  and  have  made  themselves  thoroly 
at  home  in  the  hills  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Park.  The  scene  is  one  of  unusual 
interest,  remarkable  enough  to  attract 
tourists  and  photographers  from  all 
over  the  country.  One  of  the  finest 
photographs — a  big  elk  challenging  the 
camera- — appears  on  the  cover  of  The 
Independent  for  this  issue. 

A    SAPPER'S    STORY 

From  the  German  side  we  get  little 
news  of  the  Verdun  battle  except  an- 
nouncements of  the  kilometers  gained, 
guns  captured  and  strategic  points  ob- 
tained. But  the  French  papers  publish 
many  personal  narratives  which  give 
one  a  better  idea  of  what  is  happening 
at  Verdun  than  any  figures  can  give. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  a 
man  who  exploded  one  of  the  mines 
which  caused  havoc  to  the  Germans. 

Wo  woro  in  a  front  lino  tronoh  on  tho 
slopo  of  Cuto  (111  Poivro.  Tlio  raptain  sont 
mo  forward  to  a  sniiill  slioltor  in  tho  opon. 
whoro  tho  oloctric  contact  Avliich  lod  to  a 
niino  fiold  had  I)0(mi  plaood.  I  orawlod  thru 
it  alouR  a  narrow  tniinol  without  mishap. 

Thru  a  slit  I  looked  out  on  tho  battlo- 
fiold  as  tliru  tho  opening  in  a  thoator  cur- 
tain.  I   saw  tho  (Joimans.  after  Ions  wait- 


ing, march  forward  in  good  order.  They 
thought  from  thoir  observation  that  the 
bombardment  had  sufficiently  deva.stated 
our  trenches,  but  they  were  unable  to  see 
that  our  men  had  held  firm  and  were  mak- 
ing fresh  trenches  and  using  shell  craters. 

The  Germans  were  200  yards  from  my 
post  when  our  rifies  and  machine  guns 
opened  fire.  They  were  taken  by  surprize 
and  crouched  down.  When  the  order  was 
passed  along  their  line  to  advance  they 
began  to  sing  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine" 
and  dashed  forward. 

My  heart  beat  madly.  They  were  over 
the  mine  at  last.  I  touched  the  button.  An 
infernal  fountain  seemed  to  shoot  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  mass  of  men  in  gray  with 
a  great  whirl  of  smoke.  I  saw  men  go  up 
bodily,  as  if  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

The  attack  was  stopped. 


CARMEN     SYLVA 

The  death  of  Carmen  Sylva,  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Rumania,  not  only  removes 
from  the  royal  family  of  Europe  one 
of  its  kindliest  members,  but  takes  from 
the  roll  of  Independent  contributors  one 
of  its  oldest  names.  We  reprint  a  "folk 
song,"  from  her  pen,  translated  from 
the  Rumanian,  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  on  May  30,  1889,  but  which 
has  once  more  become  especially  signifi- 
cant. 

I  AM   CONTENTED 

I  had  a  spindle  of  hazelwood ; 
The  spindle  fell  into  the  water  by  the  mill. 
And  never  hath  the  water  brought  it  back 
again. 


Tho  soldier  said,  as  he  was  called  to  die  : 

"I  am  contented ; 

liut  tell  my  mother  in  the  village, 

My  sweetheart  in  the  cottage, 

To  pray  for  me  with  folded  hands." 

The    soldier's    dead ;    his    mother    and    his 

sweetheart — • 
They  pray  for  him  with  folded  hands. 
Thoy  dug  his  grave  upon  the  battle-field, 
And  all  the  earth  was  red 
AN'horeiu   thoy  laid  him. 
The  sun  beheld  him  thus,  and  said  : 
"I  am  contented." 

And  flowers  clustered  on  his  grave 

And  were  contented  here  to  bloom. 

And  when  the  wind  would  roar 

Among  the  trees, 

Thou  asked  the  soldier  from  his  deep,  dark 

grave : 
"Was  it  the  flag  that  fluttered?" 
"Nay!"  said  the  wind;   "my  gallant  hero. 
Nay ;  thou  hast  died  -in  battle,  but  the  flag 
Hath  won  the  day.  Thy  comrades 
Have  carried  it  away  full  happily." 
Then  said  the  soldier  from  his  deep,  dark 

grave : 
'I  am  contented." 

And  then   ho  hearkened  to  the   wandering 

Of  herds  and  shepherds,  and  he  asked : 

"Is  that  the  din  of  battle?" 

"Nay!"  said  they;  "nay.  my  gallant  hero; 

For  thou  art  dead  :  the  war  is  over ; 

Thy  fatherland  is  free  and  happy." 

Then  said  the  soldier  from  his  deep,  dark 

grave : 
"I  am  contented." 

And  then  he  hearkened  to  the  lovers'  laugh- 
tor ; 

And  thus  tho  soldier  asked  : 

"Are  those  tlio  people's  voices,  who  remem- 
ber me?" 

"Nay !"  spake  the  lovers ;  "nay.  my  gallant 
hero. 

For  we  are  they  who  never  do  remember : 

For  spring  hath  come,  and  all  the  earth  is 
smiling. 

Wo  must  forgot  the  dead." 

Tlien  said  tho  soldier  from  his  deep,  dark 
grave : 

"I   am  contented." 


I  had  a  spindle  of  hazelwood  ; 
It  fell  into  the  water  by  the  mill. 
And    never    did    the    water    bring    it    back 
again. 
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In  announcing  a  series  of  Shakespeare  contests,  not  only  becomes  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  nation-wide  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATIONS— but  also 
serves  to  bring  sharply  to  public  notice  the  pronounced  merits  both  textual  and 
mechanical  of  the  famous 

BOOKLOVERS  SHAKESPEARE 


This  year,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  World's  Master  Writer  is  being  commemorated 
everywhere — by  masques,  pageants,  plays,  monuments — but 
the  most  fitting  way  to  pay  tribute  to  his  matchless  genius 
is  to  possess  oneself  of  the  literary  treasures  he  has  left  to 
the  world  for  all  time.  Nowhere  else  will  one  find  such 
bubbling  humor,  sincere  pathos,  stern  tragedy — every  height 
and  depth  of  emotion — as  in  these  wonderful  plays. 

Every  home  needs  a  good  Shakespeare,  and  the  Book- 
lovers  qualifies  in  many  important  features  as  the  best. 
That  is  why  nearly  two  million  copies  have  been  sold  in  the 
last  ten  years — far  outranking  any  other  edition  ever  pub- 
lished. 


The  BooKLovERs  is  widely  commended  as  the  best  equipped 
edition  ever  offered  the  general  public.  It  contains  7,000 
pages,  including  every  word  that  Shakespeare  wrote— also 
every  possible  aid  to  the  reader  for  his  fuller  understanding 
and  enjoyment.  Here  are  two  sets  of  notes,  one  for  general 
use,  the  other  at  the  back  for  the  most  exhaustive  study. 
Here  are  glossaries,  comments,  arguments,  indices  and  full 
biography.  The  reading  page  is  large  and  clear,  and  every 
manufacturing  detail  of  the  highest  grade.  There  are  40 
full-page  plates  in  color,  and  over  400  other  illustrations. 
The  bindings  are  charming;  the  volumes  of  convenient  size. 
Every  new  reader  is  delighted  with  this   attractive   edition. 


A  New  Edition  at  Practically  Half  Price 


No  Other  Edition  Has 
These  Special  Features 

Topical  Index 

in   wliicli    you   can    find    in- 
stantly  any   desired   passage 
in  the  plays  and  poems. 
Critical  Commentg 

on  the  plays  and  characters. 
They  are  selected  from  the 
writings  of  world-fameJ 
Shakespearean    scholars. 

Gloggariea 

A  complete  one  in  each  vol- 
ume explaining  every  diffi- 
cult, doubtful  or  obsolete 
word. 

Two  Setg  of  Notes 

One  for  the  general  reader 
and  a  supplementary  set  for 
students. 

Arguments 

These  give  a  condensed 
story  of  each   play. 

Study  Method* 

which  furnish  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  college  course  of 
Shakespearean  study. 

Life  of  Shakespeare 

by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz,  with 
critical  essays  by  Walter 
Bagehot,  Leslie  Steplien, 
Thomas  Spencer  Baynes 
and  Richard  Grant  White. 


Until  this  year  the  Booklovers  Shakespeare 
was  in  40  thick-paper  volumes.  Now  as  a 
crowning  acliievement  we  have  compressed  this 
into  20  beautiful  thin-paper  books — retaining 
every  single  feature  of  the  old  edition  and 
adding  others.  But  the  great  saving  in  bind- 
ing (20  volumes  instead  of  40)  has  enabled  us 
to  cut  the  price  nearly  in  two.  Instead  of  $35 
and  $50,  the  old  prices — see  the  low  prices  in 
the  coupon.  Subject  to  advance  when  this  edi- 
tion is  exhausted. 


We  cannot  describe  the  beauty  and  the  util- 
ity of  this  Shakespeare — or  its  wonderful  notes 
and  special  aids  to  the  reader— in  an  advertise- 
ment. WE  WANT  YOU  TO  SEE  THESE 
BOOKS  FOR  YOURSELF  AT  OUR  EX- 
PENSE. You  take  no  risk  as  you  do  not 
order  lintil  you  do  see  them.  No  agent  will  be 
sent.  The  books  are  their  own  best  witnesses. 
If  you  don't  like  them— send  them  back,  also 
at  our  expense.  That's  the  way  we  have  dealt 
with  thousands  of  pleased  customers. 


Readers   For   Pleasure  —  And   Contestants   For    The 
Independent  Prizes  Will  Alike  Want  The  BOOKLOVERS 

One  could  scarcely  imagine  a  more  perfectly  equipped  edition  for  home  use — for  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  by  the  fireside,  revelling  in  these  great  plots  for  the  shee'r  joy  of  them 
— or  for  the  more  ambitious  student  of  the  text  who  will  find  in  this  one  set  of  books  every 
possible  incentive  and  aid.  The  present  special  offer  saves  you  nearly  one-half  on  the  former 
price  of  these  great  books — brings  the  full  set  for  your  personal  examination — and  allows  you 
to  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.     So  why  hesitate? 

This  entire,  beautiful  set  will  be   sent  you  on  ap- 
proval   prepaid — If    you     send     Coupon     at     once 


APPROVAL 


I.  3-13-16 

COUPON 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY,  Inc. 
44  East  23d  Street.  New  York 

Send  me  on  approval,  charges  prepaid,  a  com- 
plete set  of  your  new  Booklovers  Shakespeare,  20 
volumes,  art  cloth.  If  the  books  are  satisfactory, 
I  agree  to  pay  you  $1  within  five  days  and  $2  a 
month  till  the  special  price  of  $19.80  is  paid.* 
If  I  do  not  like  the  books,  I  shall  notify  you  and 
hold  subject  to  order. 


Name 

Address 

Occupation 

*Most  readers  prefer  the  luxurious  full  limp  leather  binding.  VVe 
recommend  it.    To  obtain  it,  change  $19.80  to  $29.80. 
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KINGS 

By   G.  Bernard  Shaw 

We  sent  G.  B.  S.  a  copy  of  the  editorial  entitled,  "And  There  Shall  Be 
No  More  Kings,"  in  The  Independent  of  March  22,  1915,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, penned  on  the  margin  of  the  clipping,  in  his  careful  hand- 
writing, is  his  comment  on  what  he  calls  "a  wise  and  timely  article." 


THIS  war  raises  in  an  acute  form  the  whole  question  of  Republicanism 
versus  German  dynasticism.  After  the  mischief  done  by  Franz 
Josef's  second  childhood  as  displayed  in  his  launching  the  forty-eight-hour 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  before  the  Kaiser  could  return  from  Stockholm,  the 
world  has  the  right — indeed  the  duty — to  demand  that  monarchies  shall  at 
least  be  subject  to  superannuation  as  well  as  to  constitutional  limitation. 

All  recent  historical  research  has  shown  that  the  position  of  a  King, 
even  in  a  jealously  limited  monarchy  like  the  British,  makes  him  so 
strong  that  George  III,  who  was  childish  when  he  was  not  under  restraint 
as  an  admitted  lunatic,  was  uncontrollable  by  the  strongest  body  of 
statesmen  the  eighteenth  century  produced.  It  is  undoubtedly  incon- 
venient that  the  head  of  the  State  should  be  selected  at  short  intervals; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  (or  she)  should  be  an  unqualified  person  or 
hold  office  for  life  or  be  a  member  of  a  dynasty. 

I  may  add  that  if  the  policy  of  dismembering  the  Central  Empires 
by  making  separate  national  States  of  Bohemia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  and 
making  Serbia  include  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  is  seriously  put  forward, 
it  would  involve  making  them  Republics;  for  if  they  were  Kingdoms 
their  thrones  would  be  occupied  by  cousins  of  the  Hohenzollerns, 
Hapsburgs  and  Romanoffs,  strengthening  the  German  hegemony  instead 
of  restraining  it. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  RECALCITRANT  DEMOCRATS 


IN  a  time  of  great  national  stress  the  President  can 
hardly  have  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  contend  with 
than  a  division  in  his  own  party.  A  spirited  and 
effective  opposition  is  not  such  a  bad  thing;  it 
keeps  the  issue  clear  and  sharpens  responsibility.  But 
disunity  in  the  leader's  own  following  threatens  to  cut 
the  very  ground  from  under  his  feet. 

With  such  a  situation  President  Wilson  has  had  to 
contend  for  nearly  a  year.  During  all  that  time  condi- 
tions in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  have  been  continu- 
ously acute.  There  has  been  imminent  every  day  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  United  States  might  become  involved  in 
the  Great  War. 

In  the  early  months  of  that  year  the  President  was 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  in  the  chief  place  in  his 
Cabinet  of  a  man  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him 
on  fundamental  questions  of  foreign  policy.  The  story 
persists,  without  denial,  that  when  the  first  "Lusitania" 
note  went  to  Germany,  signed  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan  himself  told 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  private  conversation  that 
the  stern  tone  of  the  note  was  intended  for  effect  at 
home  and  not  abroad.  A  condition  of  affairs  which  made 
possible  such  an  act  was  obviously  intolerable.  But  it 
persisted  until  it  was  resolved  a  month  after  the  sinking 
of  the  "Lusitania"  by  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation. 

Now  an  equally  serious  situation  confronts  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Some  of  his  party  associates  in  Congress  have  pro- 
posed to  have  Congress  lay  down  a  different  principle  in 
relation  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens  upon  the 
high  seas  from  that  which  the  President  has  consistently 
asserted  in  his  dealings  with  the  nations  at  war.  Not 
only  was  this  proposal  of  certain  leading  Democrats  in 
Congress  a  direct  assault  upon  the  President's  foreign 
policy;  it  was  an  attempt  to  rewrite  international  law. 
The  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  European  governments  which  have  also  been  at- 
tempting to  reconstruct  the  recognized  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  their  peculiar  position 
upon  the  sea.  The  President  straightway  found  himself 
hampered  in  his  dealings  with  Germany  and  felt  a  new 
confidence  in  the  attitude  of  his  diplomatic  antagonists 
born  of  a  not  unnatural  belief  that  the  President  was 


not  supported  by  a  united  party,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
united  nation. 

Mr.  Wilson  did  not  waver.  He  took  a  straightforward 
course  in  dealing  with  this  attempt  to  scuttle  his  foreign 
policy.  He  called  upon  his  associates  in  Congress  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  direct  vote,  and  thus  to  put  the  Congress 
on  record  in  support  of  the  course  which  he  was 
pursuing. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  the  Congress  should 
have  met  the  President's  request  frankly  and  given  him 
the  vote  of  confidence  which  he  asked.  In  the  first  place, 
Congress — and  the  nation — ought  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent at  every  crisis  in  our  foreign  relations,  unless  and 
until  he  goes  so  flagrantly  wrong  that  the  national  honor 
or  the  national  safety  is  clearly  imperiled. 

In  the  second  place,  the  President  is  right.  The  advo- 
cates in  Congress  of  the  proposal  to  warn  American  cit- 
izens not  to  travel  upon  armed  merchant  ships  belonging 
to  belligerent  powers  would  have  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment attempt  to  evade  its  primary  duty  of  protecting 
its  citizens  upon  the  seas  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing 
the  possible  danger  of  war  would  be  minimized.  The 
motive  is  commendable.  No  American  wants  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  war.  But  the  act  itself  would  be  in- 
defensible. To  have  the  American  Government  deliber- 
ately abjure  what  is  a  cardinal  duty  of  every  sovereign 
nation  would  be  a  national  disgrace. 

President  Wilson  has  consistently  sought  two  ends. 
He  has  striven  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  Great 
War.  He  has  labored  to  uphold  the  recognized  and  in- 
controvertible rights  of  American  citizens  against  every 
assault.  In  so  doing  he  has  had  to  pursue  that  perilous 
middle  path  which  subjects  him  who  travels  it  to  attack 
from  both  sides.  There  are  those  who  assail  him  because 
he  has  been  too  anxious  to  keep  the  nation  out  of  war. 
They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  opposition.  There  are 
those  who  accuse  him  of  not  trying  hard  enough  to  keep 
the  nation  out  of  war.  They  are  largely  those  of  his  own 
party.  In  this  difficult  situation  Mr.  Wilson  has  steered 
a  straight  course.  He  deserves  the  support  of  Congress 
and  of  the  nation.  If  he  loses  either,  his  dual  task  will 
become  insurmountably  hard.  Neither  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  nor  its  honor  will  be  secure. 


OUR     LATEST     PROTEGEE 


THE  Senate  has  ratified  the  Haytian  treaty  with 
commendable  promptness  and  unanimity.  By  this 
act  the  United  States  formally  assumes  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  financial  integrity  and  civil 
order  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti  and  so  will  exercize  over 
the  western  third  of  the  island  somewhat  the  same 
oversight  as  she  has  exercized  for  the  past  eight  years 
over  the  Dominican  two-thirds. 

The  treaty  has  been  so  modified  as  to  be  inoffensive 
to  Haytian  pride.  It  calls  for  cooperation  rather  than 
dictation  on  our  part  and  we  have  voluntarily  with- 
drawn our  demand  for  Mole  St.  Nicholas  as  a  naval 
station.  The  republic  is  to  be  policed  by  a  native  con- 
stabulary ;  under  American  officers  at  first,  but  these  are 
to  be  replaced  by  native  officers  as  they  are  found  quali- 
fied. An  American  financial  adviser  will  control  the  col- 


lection of  the  revenue  and  its  expenditures  and  keep  the 
republic  from  sinking  deeper  into  debt.  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo our  administrators  found  it  possible  to  scale 
down  the  extravagant  obligations  which  that  Govern- 
ment had  incurred  and  doubtless  it  will  be  found  in 
Hayti  that  a  part  of  its  $40,000,000  debt  is  invalid. 

The  intervention  of  the  United  States  came  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  save  Hayti  from  bankruptcy,  anarchy 
and  conquest.  France  and  Germany  before  the  war  were 
both  eager  to  foreclose  and  take  possession  of  the  island 
and  even  since  the  war  began  their  representatives  in 
Hayti  have  worked  together  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the 
Unitpd  States.  Revolution  had  followed  revolution. 
There  have  been  six  presidents  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  Oreste,  Zamor,  Theodore,  Sam,  Bobo,  and 
Dartiguenave.    When    Sam    usurped    the    presidential 
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power  a  year  ago  our  Government  refused  to  recognize 
him  as  it  refused  to  recognize  Huerta  and  with  still 
better  reason.  We  refused  to  allow  him  to  get  hold  of 
the  half  million  dollars  in  gold  which  the  Bank  of  Hayti 
had  sent  to  New  York  for  safe  keeping.  But  France  and 
Germany  promptly  recognized  him  and  France  offered 
him  a  loan  of  a  million  or  more,  altho  France  needs  all 
her  money  for  the  war. 

But  when  Sam  arrested  160  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Hayti,  put  them  in  prison  and  there  murdered  them, 
the  storm  broke.  Sam  took  refuge  in  the  French  Lega- 
tion, but  the  mob  invaded  the  Legation,  dragged  out 
Sam,  killed  and  dismembered  him  and  carried  parts  of 
his  body  on  pikes  thru  the  street,  a  French  revolution 
in  black.  Then  Admiral  Caperton  stepped  in  and  the 
American  marines  landed  at  Cap-Haitien  August  1, 
1915,  soon  restored  order  with  very  little  bloodshed. 

In  spite  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  will  be  any  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting  future  outbreaks  of  disorder.  But  that, is  the 
least  of  our  obligations.  Our  most  difficult  duty  will  be 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  affairs  so  that  the 
people  may  be  trained  in  paths  of  peaceful  industry. 
Here  we  should  heed  the  wise  counsels  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  who,  tho  dead,  may  yet  speak  to  us.  In  an 
article  published  shortly  before  he  left  us  he  said : 

I  hope  the  United  States  will  not  pursue  a  mere  negative 
policy  in  Hayti,  that  is,  a  policy  of  controlling  the  customs 
and  what  not,  without  going  further  in  progressive,  con- 
structive directions.  In  a  word,  the  United  States  now  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  big  piece  of  fine  work  for  Hayti  in 
the  way  of  education,  something  the  island  has  never  had. 
I  hope  some  way  will  be  provided  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  will  be  used  in  giving  the  people  a  thoro  up-to- 
date  system  of  common  school,  agricultural  and  industrial 
education.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  some  of  the 
young  colored  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  best  methods  of  education  in  this 
country  to  go  to  Hayti  and  help  their  fellows.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  the  most  promising  Haytian  boys 
and  girls  to  be  sent  to  schools  in  the  United  States.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  use  our  influence  and  power  in 
giving  the  Haytians  something  they  have  never  had,  and 
that  is  education,  real  education.  At  least  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  people,  as  I  have  said,  are  unlettered  and  igno- 
rant so  far  as  books  are  concerned. 

In  carrying  all  these  suggestions  into  practise,  let  me 
repeat  again  and  again  that  we  will  have  to  be  patient  with 
Hayti.  We  ought  to  be  patient.  We  are  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  be  patient,  not  arbitrary  and  force-com- 
pelling in  our  relations  with  her. 

Also,  we  ought  to  be  careful  in  the  class  of  white  men 
sent  to  Hayti  as  officials.  Here  is  the  first  experience  Ameri- 
can white  people  have  had  to  live  and  work  in  a  black  man's 
country,  with  black  men  and  women.  This  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  living  in  what  is  called  a  "white  man's 
country."  Every'  Haytian  would  rather  be  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  give  up  his  independence  or  his 
country.  He  does  not  wish  the  dominance  of  the  white  man. 
They  are  a  proud  people,  albeit  an  ignorant  people,  often 
mistaken  in  their  ideals  and  methods,  but  nevertheless  a 
proud  people  determined  to  preserve  the  independence  won 
by  their  ancestors  in  the  face  of  great  odds.  The  average 
American  white  man  is  not  fitted  to  work  with  these 
Haytians.  The  average  army  officer,  or  naval  officer,  the 
average  white  soldier  or  white  marine,  is  not  fitted  to  live 
and  work  among  these  Haytians.  The  racial  lines  which  are 
drawn  in  this  and  other  countries  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
Hayti,  and  American  white  men  who  go  there  should  under- 
stand this.  They  must  fit  themselves  to  be  white  men  in  a 
black  man's  country  if  they  want  to  live  there  and  work 
there  and  have  any  influence  there. 

This  means  that  we  should  have  no  more  letters  from 
Washington  such  as  Secretary  Bryan  wrote  to  Mr. 
Vick,  American  Receiver  of  Customs  in  Santo  Domingo : 
"Can  you  let  me  know  what  positions  you  have  at  your 
disposal  with  which  to  reward  deserving  Democrats?" 


The  suggestion  of  Booker  Washington  that  we  send  to 
Hayti  some  of  our  educated  negroes  is  a  good  one.  When 
the  first  contingent  of  colored  troops  landed  at  Manila, 
one  of  the  American  soldiers  on  the  dock  called  out : 
"Why,  hello,  Sambo,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
And  the  negro  soldier  aptly  replied : 
"I'se  helping  bear  the  white  man's  burden,  sah." 
Now  in  our  new  undertaking  the  new  generation  of 
colored  people  trained  in  practical  lines  and  habits  of 
industry  can  do  better  service  for  us  than  fighting.  A 
social  settlement  of  Tuskegee  alumni  would  accomplish 
more  for  the  regeneration  of  the  island  than  a  regiment 
of  soldiers  or  a  hundred  officeholders  chosen  from  "de- 
serving Democrats." 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  CHAUFFEUSE 

THE  departure  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  front  has  opened  many  avenues 
to  women  in  England  and  France.  One  of  these  is  the  de- 
mand for  feminine  motorists.  In  the  Wanted  columns  of 
the  London  Times  one  often  sees  an  advertisement  for  a 
"chauffeuse-companion"  from  some  lady  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  men  folk  and  mechanician,  desires  a  young 
woman  to  go  about  with  her  and  drive  the  car.  To  meet 
this  new  demand  schools  of  motoring  have  been  opened 
on  Piccadilly  in  which  women  are  taught  not  only  to 
run  an  automobile  but  to  take  the  engine  apart,  replace 
tires  and  make  minor  repairs.  It  probably  will  be  found 
that  women  are  not  so  devoid  of  mechanical  ability  as 
has  been  supposed,  and  the  duties  of  a  chauffeuse  are 
not  likely  to  be  any  more  arduous  or  unwholesome  than 
the  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  kitchen  or  factory,  to 
which  many  women  are  now  condemned  for  life. 


THE   CULTIVATION   OF  OBLIVIOUSNESS 

THE  art  of  seeing  things  is  one  which  educators  have 
always  commended  and  tried  to  train,  but  the  city 
man  needs  nowadays  to  learn  how  not  to  see  things.  Our 
streets  are  turned  at  night  into  continuous  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  wherein  electric  fireworks  flare  and 
flash  and  flame.  Glowworms  crawl  up  and  down  the 
front  of  the  buildings.  Zigzag  lightning  strikes  a  sign- 
board. Words  are  spelled  out  letter  by  letter  or  written 
with  an  invisible  pen  or  race  across  the  skyline  of  a 
block.  Fiery  highballs  are  continually  compounded.  Bot- 
tles pour  out  a  ceaseless  flood  of  sparkling  beverage.  A 
mammoth  squirrel  runs  unweariedly  in  his  whirling 
cage.  A  four-story  Highlander  dances  flings  eternally. 
A  gigantic  kitten  plays  with  a  Ferris-wheel  spool  and 
then  leaps  with  one  bound  to  the  top  of  a  skyscraper. 
An  eagle,  the  size  of  Sinbad's  roc,  flaps  its  wings  and 
soars  aloft  and  then  returns  to  roost. 

Amid  all  this  glare  and  flare  and  flicker  the  wear>- 
workman  plods  his  homeward  way,  thinking  of  nought 
but  supper.  The  pleasure  seekers  thread  their  way  thru 
the  maze  in  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  rainbow 
lights  on  every  side.  They  might  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
the  name  of  a  single  one  of  the  signs  which  have  been 
flashed  upon  them.  They  have  looked  at  them  but  not 
perceived  them.  They  have  seen  them  only  to  shut  them 
out  of  their  inner  sight.  They  have  found  it  necessary 
thus  to  blind  their  conscious  vision  in  order  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs.  The  failure  to  cultivate  oblivious- 
ness may  involve  the  penalty  of  death.  The  automobiles 
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show  no  mercy  to  the  startled  stranger  who  stops  an  in- 
stant in  the  midst  of  the  street  to  look  at  a  Ben  Hur 
chariot  race. 

The  mental  mechanism  by  which  these  sights  are 
shunted  off  must  be  a  curious  thing.  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Freudian  censor  who  shields  the  self  from 
unpleasant  thoughts,  a  sort  of  office  boy  who  keeps  un- 
welcome visitors  from  bothering  the  boss.  And  so  the 
struggle  goes  on  incessantly  between  the  advertiser  who 
is  trying  to  attract  our  attention  and  the  guardian  of 
the  gate  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  our  attention  from 
being  distracted.  In  this  contest  the  ultimate  victory 
lies  with  the  defense.  To  dazzle  our  eyes  is  to  blind  them, 
and  the  signboard  that  we  are  at  first  forced  to  see  be- 
comes the  easiest  to  avoid  in  the  future.  The  conscious- 
ness becomes  callous  and  we  are  protected  from  further 
disturbance  by  a  sort  of  induration  of  the  intellect.  So 
it  comes  that  the  city  man  pays  no  more  attention  to  a 
tungsten  film  in  nitrogen  or  a  cascade  of  colored  lights 
than  the  countryman  pays  to  Venus  in  the  heA,vens  or 
the  fireflies  in  the  grass. 


AN  AMERICAN  SCRAP  OF  PAPER? 

MR.  MOORFIELD  STOREY  is  a  lawyer  of  Boston 
distinction  and  known  outside  of  the  shadow  of 
the  gilded  dome  as  president  of  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League;  his  speeches  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
League,  for  which  meetings  ample  space  is  found  in  a 
club  room  on  Jay  street,  are  duly  reported  in  the  press. 
His  annual  address  last  week  is  distinguished  by  the 
charge  that  in  its  treatment  of  the  Philippine  people  the 
United  States  is  "getting  dangerously  near  the  'scrap 
of  paper  doctrine,*  "  and  that  "surely  no  American  with 
a  conscience  should  be  willing  to  adopt  this  or  sell  his 
country's  honor  for  money." 

Surely  no  conscientious  American  would  adopt  the 
"scrap  of  paper"  policy  or  sell  his  country's  honor  for 
money.  But  how  is  it  that  we  have  come  into  such  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  that  hateful  doctrine?  What  treaty 
have  we  threatened  to  break?  Surely  no  treaty  that  con- 
cerns the  Philippines.  Under  the  treaty  with  Spain  the 
Philippine  Islands  came  into  our  possession  and  we  have 
never  promised  to  give  them  up.  To  be  sure,  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  did  make  the  pledge,  but  that  is  not 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  also  that  the  United  States 
Senate  has  approved  a  bill  proposing  on  a  given  date  to 
give  the  Islands  their  independence,  but  the  Senate  is 
not  the  United  States.  To  pledge  the  United  States  re- 
quires the  action  of  the  popular  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well,  and  the  assent  of  the  President,  and  that 
the  bill  will  pass  the  House  there  is  little  reason  to  fear 
despite  the  Democratic  platform.  Either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  liable  to  do  a  foolish  and  hasty  thing,  but  the 
other  House  can  generally  be  trusted  to  correct  the  blun- 
der. So  near  a  new  Presidential  election,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  find  a  way  to  bury  the  Senate  Bill. 
So  far  from  approaching  a  dishonorable  "scrap  of 
paper"  policy,  should  we  hold  the  Philippines,  it  would 
be  most  disgraceful  and  cowardly  to  absolve  ourselves 
from  responsibility  for  them.  It  is  not  true  that  we  hold 
the  Philippines  by  selling  our  honor  for  money;  we  hold 
them  for  the  good  of  their  people,  for  their  advantage 
and  at  our  expense.  We  are  doing  it  to  give  the  Philip- 
pines both  peace  and  liberty,  but  not  yet  to  promise 
them  independence.  Liberty  and  independence  are  dif- 


ferent things.  The  people  of  New  York  state  have  free- 
dom and  liberty,  but  not  independence.  They  are  under 
the  government  of  the  nation.  The  Philippine  Islands  are 
now  very  much  in  the  same  condition  that  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  were  before  Oklahoma  became  a  state.  Their 
people  govern  themselves.  They  choose  their  own  may- 
ors. They  enact  their  own  laws.  They  are  represented  in 
their  highest  courts  and  in  the  highest  commission  that 
governs  them.  The  United  States  government  can  veto 
any  unwise  law  they  enact,  just  as  any  bill  passed  by  the 
Oklahoma  territorial  legislature  could  have  been  vetoed. 
In  the  government  of  the  Philippines  there  is  no  im- 
perialism, no  tyranny,  but  a  good  and  sufficient  measure 
of  liberty,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple wish  to  lose  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  to 
lose  their  liberty,  with  the  serious  danger  of  becoming, 
like  Formosa,  subject  to  a  neighboring  island  power. 
For  the  peace,  the  liberty,  the  self-government,  and  the 
happy  civilization  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  United 
States  has  made  itself  responsible.  To  this  it  has  in 
every  way  pledged  itself.  For  this  it  has  assumed  a  task 
of  grand  altruism,  as  real  and  generous  altruism  as  that 
for  which  the  Church  sends  missionaries  to  lands  of 
dark  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  now 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 


WHERE   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ARE   NEEDED 

TO  the  casual  visitor  Washington  seems  full  of  Gov- 
ernment buildings.  There  are  first  the  Capitol,  with 
its  Senate  and  House  Office  buildings;  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  and  the  White  House.  Then  come  the 
Department  buildings,  the  Treasury;  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy;  the  Interior;  the  Pension,  and  Patent  build- 
ings; the  Printery;  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing. These,  however,  are  so  inadequate  that  almost  all 
overflow  into  rented  oflfices,  while  three  Departments — 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Labor — and  a  large  number  of 
Bureaus  and  Commissions  are  obliged  to  rent  buildings, 
floors,  or  suites  in  office  buildings,  wherever  they  can. 
Among  these  are  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Reclama- 
tion and  Forestry  Services,  the  Bureaus  of  Plant  and 
Animal  Industry,  the  Civil  Service  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissions,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  sections. 

The  result  is  inefficiency  in  administration,  great 
danger  of  loss  from  fire  or  poor  storage,  and  unneces- 
sary expense.  Many  of  these  offices  are  so  far  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Department  to  which  they  belong 
that  adequate  supervision  is  impossible.  Not  one  of 
these  rented  buildings  or  offices,  either  in  its  construc- 
tion or  location  can,  even  by  courtesy,  be  regarded  as 
fire  proof.  The  invaluable  records  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Reclamation  and  Forestry  Services,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Passport  Office,  the  Court  of 
Claims,  may  go  up  in  smoke  almost  any  day,  while  the 
Patent  and  Land  offices,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
are  so  crowded  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  their  files 
in  anything  like  decent  condition. 

The  total  rental  for  this  next  year  is  estimated  at  over 
$600,0-00.  For  $12,000,000  at  the  most,  in  bonds  bearing 
not  over  $400,000  in  interest,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
whole  work  could  be  amply  provided  for.  Even  if  more 
were  needed,  or  the  repairs  and  upkeep  brought  the  an- 
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nual  sum  up  to  the  present  figure,  the  gain  in  safety  and 
efficiency  would  be  enormous. 

Why  is  it  not  done?  These  facts  are  perfectly  well 
known  to  Government  officials  and  to  Congress.  They 
have  been  stated  repeatedly  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Meetings  of  scientific  associations  have  many  times 
emphasized  the  need.  A  few  years  ago,  under  their 
pressure,  land  was  bought  for  three  Department  build- 
ings. Not  a  step  has  been  taken  for  their  erection.  Why? 
Popular  judgment  says  that  certain  real  estate  interests 
would  suffer  from  the  lapse  of  rentals.  There  are  no 
votes  to  be  affected  by  the  necessary  appropriations. 
No  Congressman  will  incur  danger  of  not  being  re- 
elected because  he  does  not  vote  for  the  appropriations. 
There  is  no  "pork"  in  it,  as  there  is  in  a  Public  Build- 
ings bill  for  erecting  massive  court  houses  and  florid 
postoffices  in  frontier  towns.  For  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  no  representative  in  Congress.  That  Govern- 
ment property  is  endangered,  that  Government  work 
is  hampered,  that  Government  clerks  suffer,  means 
nothing  to  any  but  a  very  few.  Not  until  the  people  of 
the  country  demand  adequate  provision  will  it  be  pro- 
vided. What  will  wake  them  up? 


FROM  A  PIRATE'S  WINDOW 

PUBLIC  attention  is  once  more  directed  toward  the 
Danish  West  Indies  by  the  visit  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt  and  the  rumor  that  Denmark  might  in  these 
troublous  times  be  more  willing  to  sell  us  the  islands 
than  she  was  when  last  we  tried  to  buy  them.  In  our 
issue  of  December  27,  1915,  we  told  how  nearly  the 
United  States  came  to  getting  them  in  1868  and  in  1902. 
In  discussing  the  question  of  annexation  much  stress  has 
always  been  laid  upon  the  commercial  and  naval  advan- 
tages of  the  acquisitions.  But  to  us,  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  the  point  of  view  of  a  penman  instead  of  a  sea- 
man, it  seems  that  the  romantic  history  which  would 
be  thrown  in  with  the  islands  would  be  worth  a  lot. 

The  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  big  tho  it  be,  is  chockful 
of  good  stories  of  the  pirates  and  blockade  runners  who 
made  it  their  headquarters  from  the  time  of  Columbus 
to  that  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  beautiful  view  of  "the 
Gibraltar  of  America,"  which  we  publish  on  another 
page,  is  appropriately  taken  from  the  tower  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  to  Black  Beard,  as  ferocious  a  pirate  as 
ever  delighted  the  innocent  mind  of  childhood. 

The  feature  that  gave  to  Edward  Leach  his  nom  de 
guerre  was  the  jet  black  beard  which  began  close  under 
his  eyes  and  extended  down  so  far  that  he  braided  it 
and  hung  it  over  his  ears  when  actively  engaged  in  his 
profession.  Two  lighted  fuses  ready  for  the  matchlocks 
were  stuck  in  his  shaggy  hair  and  glowed  like  fiery  eyes 
in  the  dark.  With  a  cutlass  in  his  right  hand,  a  pistol 
in  his  left,  and  five  other  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt  he  was 
the  picture  of  preparedness. 

Not  content  with  preparing  for  this  life  he  devised  an 
ingenious  method  of  inuring  his  crew  to  their  life  to 
come  by  what  he  called  "making  a  hell  of  our  own."  In 
this  game  all  parties  went  down  into  the  hold  and  closed 
the  hatches.  Then  they  lit  pots  of  brimstone  precisely 
as  the  quarantine  doctor  does  nowadays  when  he  fumi- 
gates a  ship.  The  man  who  could  stand  it  longest  with- 
out suffocating  was  the  winner,  and  it  was  Black  Beard 
who  came  up  last  to  breathe. 


Another  of  hi.s  diversions  when  in  a  merry  mood 
after  dinner  was  to  blow  out  the  candles  and  shoot  right 
and  left  under  the  table  to  see  how  many  legs  he  could 
hit. 

Naturally  such  a  fascinating  man  would  be  a  great 
favorite  with  the  ladies,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  married  his  fourteenth  wife  when  his  career 
came  to  an  untimely  end  thru  the  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  in  1718  offered  a  prize  of  140 
pounds  for  him  dead  or  alive.  The  details  of  his  last 
fight  we  forbear  to  transcribe  lest  librarians  who  seem 
to  have  acquired  the  notion  that  pirate  stories  are  not 
suited  to  the  young  should  exclude  The  Independent 
from  their  reading  rooms.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was 
not  taken  alive,  and  that  when  the  "Pearl"  returned  to 
the  port  of  Bath  Town,  North  Carolina,  a  black  beard 
was  dangling  from  her  bowsprit.  Owing  to  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  leading  actor  the  pirates  taking  part 
in  that  Friday's  hanging  numbered  unluckily  thirteen. 

Of  course  we  agree  with  the  watchful  librarians  that 
such  stories  are  unwholesome  for  the  adolescent  mind. 
Therefore  we  warn  our  youthful  readers  that  if  they 
should  ever  happen  upon  such  books  as  Johnson's  "His- 
tory of  the  Pyrates"  or  Esquemeling's  "Buccaneers  of 
America,"  they  should  return  them  to  the  shelves  un- 
opened. 

But  when  the  United  States  acquires  St.  Thomas  and 
the  tide  of  tourists  turns  that  way,  we  should  like  to 
have  the  postcard  rights  for  Black  Beard's  Tower. 


THE   HERITAGE    OF    HATE 

IT  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  generous  and  placable 
Irish  people  that  they  have  so  readily  forgiven  Eng- 
land for  its  centuries  of  injustice  and  oppression.  They 
promised  loyalty  and  goodwill  if  they  were  allowed  their 
own  Parliament  and  self-government.  This  was  granted, 
and  they  have  kept  their  word.  They  have  sent  142,000 
of  their  sons  to  the  war  front  to  stand  beside  their 
Welsh,  Scotch  and  English  brothers,  all  offered  volun- 
tarily without  compulsion  or  draft,  and  they  are  adding 
to  the  number  a  thousand  a  week;  and  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  as  loyal  as  any  others. 

The  same  generous  and  forgiving  spirit  character- 
izes the  great  majority  of  those  in  this  country  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent.  There  is  a  multitude  of  branches  in  this 
country  of  the  United  Irish  League  and  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  with  many  other  Irish  benevolent 
societies.  These  are  federated  under  an  executive  com- 
mittee, which  has  just  issued  an  admirable  series  of  res- 
olutions declaring  their  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  their  condemnation  of  a  certain  number  of 
Irishmen  in  this  country  of  the  Clan-Na-Gael  type,  and 
their  sons  born  here,  who  are  cultivating  an  inheritance 
of  hate  against  England.  The  resolutions  declare  that 
Irish-Americans  are  Americans  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time,  and  that  it  is  not  their  will  to  make  trouble  for  the 
President  in  his  present  contention. 

We  have  observed  that  there  are  a  few  Irish  papers, 
even  religious  papers,  of  which  the  Sacred  Heart  Review, 
of  Boston,  is  an  example,  which  cannot  forgive  or  forget. 
We  cannot  believe  that  it  is  because  they  love  Germany 
more,  but  because  they  hate  England  implacably,  that 
they  disparage  the  cause  for  which  Ireland  is  engaged 
witu  the  whole  British  people.  It  is  a  mean  spirit  and 
far  from  the  Irish  nature  to  hug  the  heritage  of  hate. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

February  28 — Germans  take  Dieppe 
and  Blanzee,  east  of  Verdun. 
French  defending  village  of  Douau- 
mont. 

February  29  —  Germans  attack 
Fresnes.  southeast  of  Verdun.  Presi- 
dent Poincare  visits  Verdun. 

March  1 — German  submarines  author- 
ized to  attack  armed  merchantmen 
without  warning.  British  take  800 
yards  of  German  trenches  at  Ypres. 

March  2 — Germans  attack  near 
Malancourt,  northwest  of  Verdun. 
Senate  discusses  armed  ship  ques- 
tion. 

March  3 — Germans  attack  Vaux,  east 
of  Verdun.  Russians  capture  Bitlis, 
Armenia. 

March  4 — Russians  take  Bidyar, 
Persia.  Increased  activity  near 
Dvinsk,  Rus.sia. 

March  5 — German  raider  "Mowe"  re- 
turns to  home  port.  Zeppelins  raid 
northeast  coast  of  England. 


The  Second  Week    J"  *^^^^  ^**f  ^  "?«!? 

at  Verdun  *^^      ^  T  7"'^!^ 

camp  of  Verdun  the 

Germans  have  continued  to  gain,  the 
not  so  rapidly  as  during  the  first  w^eek. 
The  operations  have  developed  suffi- 
ciently for  the  plan  of  campaign  to  be 
seen.  The  battle  opened  at  half  past 
eight  in  the  morning  of  February  21 
by  the  bombardment  of  the  northern- 
most line  of  the  French  trenches.  The 
amount  of  ammunition  expended  vi^as 
probably  greater  than  in  any  former 
engagement  of  the  Great  War,  and  of 
course  there  is  nothing  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  world  to  compare  w^ith 
it.  Under  this  furious  fire  the  trees 
were  mowed  down  as  with  a  scythe,  the 
barbed  wire  entanglements  swept  away, 
the  parapets  leveled  and  the  trenches 
filled. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  infantry 
attacks  which  in  a  few  days  brought 
the  German  lines  southward  three  or 
four  miles  along  a  ten  mile  front.  The 
French  retired  from  these  outlying  po- 
sitions as  soon  as  they  became  obvious- 
ly untenable;  so  the  number  of  prison- 
ers taken  was  comparatively  small, 
17,000  being  all  the  Germans  claim. 
But  the  retiring  forces  took  a  terrible 
revenge,  for  whenever  a  position  was 
evacuated  the  adjoining  batteries  con- 
centrated their  fire  upon  it  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  mines  underneath  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  advancing  Germans 
wiped  out  a  regiment  at  a  time. 

During  the  first  ten  days  the  Ger- 
mans launched  twenty-six  infantry  as- 
saults, each  composed  of  several  lines. 
Their  gains  about  Verdun  amount  to 
over  a  hundred  square  miles,  which  is 
five  times  as  much  as  the  French  won 
in  their  Champagne  drive  of  last  fall. 
Among  the  booty  taken  in  the  French 
entrenchments  are  specified  115  cannon 
and  161  machine  guns. 

The  German  attack  from  the  north 
culminated  in  the  capture  of  the  Fort 
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de  Douaumont  last  week.  Since  then 
their  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
west  and  east  of  this  point.  To  the  west 
they  took  Champneuville  and  cleared 
the  French  from  the  bend  of  the  Meuse. 
The  French  lines  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Meuse  have  also  been  bombard- 
ed between  the  river  and  the  town  of 
Malancourt.  The  hills  on  this  side  of 
the  river  are  lower  than  those  on  the 
right  side,  but  their  batteries  flank  the 
line  along  which  the  Germans  must  ad- 
vance toward  Verdun. 

The  attack  upon  Verdun  from  the 
east  this  week  resulted  in  greater  ter- 
ritorial gains  to  the  Germans  than  that 
from  the  north  last  week,  but  is  not  so 
striking  an  achievement,  for  it  has  only 
carried  them  over  the  Woevre  plain  to 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  on  which  the 
permanent  fortifications  of  Verdun  are 
constructed.  Their  gains  on  this  side, 
however,  put  them  in  possession  of 
most  of  the  railroad  which  runs  below 
the  range  of  hills  from  Vaux  to 
Fresnes.  The  mud  has  prevented  them 
from  bringing  up  their  big  guns  on  this 
side. 

Most  of  the  French  despatches  de- 
scribe the  German  losses  as  appalling. 


Their  estimates  range  from  100,000  to 
300,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
mans deny  any  excessive  losses  and  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  says  that  the  slaughter  on 
neither  side  has  been  so  great  as  when 
the  Germans  attacked  the  British  lines 
in  Flanders  or  the  French  lines  in 
Artois.  All  the  civilians  have  been  sent 
out  of  Verdun. 

The  defense  of  Verdun  has  been  en- 
trusted to  General  Petain,  who  was 
suddenly  called  from  the  Champagne 
to  take  charge.  He  is  one  of  the  new 
commanders  whom  the  war  has  made. 
In  June,  1914,  he  was  only  a  colonel 
and  about  to  retire  since  he  was  sixty. 
But  at  Charleroi  he  showed  his  ability 
and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  skillful  of  the 
French  generals. 


The  Struggle  for 
Douaumont 


The  focus  of  the 
battle  of  Verdun 
has  been  for  the 
past  fortnight  the  Fort  de  Douaumont 
and  the  story  of  its  attack  and  defense 
will  doubtless  be  the  theme  of  strategic 
study  and  pictorial  art  for  more  than 
one    generation    to    come.    The    wedge 


THE   FIERCEST   FIGHT   IN  HISTORY 

It  appears  from  present  reports  that  the  attack  upon  Verdun  is  unprecedented  for  strength  of 
defense  and  violence  of  assault  and  it  may  prove  to  be  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  The  Ger- 
mans advanced  nearly  four  miles  in  the  fli-st  four  days  and  captured  Fort  Douaumont,  which 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  surrounding  country  and  is  only  five  miles  from  Verdun.  The 
next  German  attack  came  from  the  eastern  side  between  Etain  and  Fresnes  and  was  carried  as 
far  as  the  ridge  on  which  stands  Fort  Vaux.  A  third  attack  from  the  western  side  near  Malan- 
court is  reported.  The  heavy  line  shows  the  German  position  before  the  present  attack  :  the  shaded 

portion  shows  the  territory  they  now  hold 
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which  the  Germans  have  driven  into 
the  heart  of  the  Verdun  defenses  from 
the  north  had  a  base  of  ten  miles,  but 
narrowed  down  to  a  point  at  Douau- 
mont.  The  importance  of  this  position 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  stands  upon  the 
ridge  leading  toward  Verdun.  The 
ground  in  front  of  it  had  been  cleared 
of  trees,  but  covered  with  traps  and 
tangles.  The  ravines  which  approached 
Douaumont  on  either  side  were  of 
course  raked  by  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Its  altitude  is  about  1200  feet,  and  it 
commands  a  view  of  the  city  of  Verdun 
only  five  miles  south. 

The  Kaiser  entrusted  the  post  of 
honor  and  danger  at  the  apex  of  the 
German  wedge  to  his  "brave  Branden- 
burgers,"  men  from  the  heart  of  Prus- 
sia, who  from  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
German  army.  It  was  the  Branden- 
burgers  who  captured  Verdun  in  1792 
and  led  the  attack  on  Liege  in  1914. 

After  the  steel  and  concrete  cupolas 
of  the  Douaumont  fort  had  been 
smashed  by  four  well-placed  shells  the 
Brandenburgers  charged  and  in  spite 
of  heavy  losses  from  the  fire  of  neigh- 
boring batteries  they  captured  the  fort. 
A  French  soldier  thus  describes  the  as- 
sault : 

Sonio  TJoflip  infantry  worp  oroopinK  nj)  a 
narrow  ravine  on  tho  riplit  front.  oth(>r.s 
were  erawling  thru  the  wood  direftly  be- 
fore the  i)ositi()n.  SiuUh^nly  they  surged 
forward  in  a  gray  mass  from  both  quarters 
at  once.  There  must  have  been  .lOOO  in  the 
ravine  and  i)ei-hai>s  20.000  from  the  wood. 
As  the  former  reached  tlie  plateau  a  single 
shell  burst  right  among  them,  flinging 
pieces  in  all  directions.  The  front  was  en- 
veloped in  a  storm  of  shells,  fragments  of 
men.  and  lumps  of  earth. 

Thru  th(>  smoke  one  could  see  them  ad- 
vancing, heads  down,  as  if  sheltering  them- 
selves from  rain.  Soon  the  ravine  h(>ad 
was  choked  with  bodies.  Others  tried  to 
clamber  over  and  kept  rolling  down  the 
hillside.  The  hpai)s  of  dead  gave  us  a  more 
effective  barricade  than  our  own  intrench- 
ments.  They  simjily  coidd  not  pass.  Rut 
in  front,  where  the  slaughter  was  even 
greater,   they   came  on   incessantly. 

Truly,  they  are  brave,  those  Bodies.  I 
wotild  never  have  believed  that  human 
beings  could  face  such  a  terrific  fire.  Yet 
they  knew  it  was  certain  death,  for  the 
wounded  were  stifled  under  corpses  or  torn 
in  ))ieces  by  fresh  shells. 

Wave  after  wave  advanced.  At  last  they 
reached  the  spot  where  oui-  fortifications 
had  been  on  the  spur  of  the  hill,  and  began 
liiling  up  bodies  to  protect  them  from  oui- 
fire.  Douaumont  was  theirs,  but  at  ghastly 
cost. 

But  the  real  struggle  took  place  not 
over  the  fort,  but  over'  the  village  of 
Douaumont.  This  is  a  group  of  some 
fifty  houses  a  little  in  front  of  the  fort 
and  a  hundred  feet  lower.  The  French 
also  brought  here  their  crack  troops, 
those  who  had  been  foremost  in  the 
Champagne  drive.  They  ran  around  the 
fort  from  both  sides  and  took  possession 
of  the  village.  The  Brandenburg  regi- 
ment was  then  virtually  besieged  and 
for  the  next  ten  days  had  little  or  no 
relief  from  the  outside.  The  Germans 
made  desperate  efforts  to  come  to  their 
rescue,  but  the  village  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  for  defense  by  tun- 
nels and  mines  and  was  protected  by 
concealed  batteries  on  each  side.  The 
Germans  tried  assaults  by  day  and  as- 
saults by  night,  suffocating  gases  and 
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THE  WESTERN  FRONT 
The  strategic  importance  of  Verdun  is  shown  by  this  map.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  French 
defenses.  But  while  the  Germans  seem  to  be  concentrating-their  main  efforts  on  this  fortress,  they 
have  also  taken  the  offensive  at  various  other  points  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  especially  in 
the  Champagne  region  near  Reims,  in  the  Artois  region  near  Lens  and  Arras.  At  Ypres  the 
British  have  not  only  recovered  the  "international  trench"  recently  taken  by  the  Germans,  but 
have  penetrated  their  first   line  of   fortifications 


streams  of  fire,  long-range  bombard- 
ment and  hand  grenades,  and  have 
finally,  it  seems,  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  village  of  Douaumont  or  rather  the 
ruins  of  it. 


The  Russians 
in   Asia 


By  the  capture  of 
Erzerum  the  Russians 
did  not,  as  was  at  first 
reported,  take  the  entire  Turkish  army 
prisoner,  but  they  got  enough  of  it  to 
seriously  weaken  the  opposition.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  Russian  report 
they  captured  235  officers  and  12,753 
men,  besides  325  guns  and  large  stores 
of  arms  and  supplies.  The  town  was 
practically  uninjured,  altho  the  Turks 
before  evacuating  blew  up  a  few  of  the 
government  buildings  and  some  of  the 
military  depots. 

The  retreating  Turks  are  being  pur- 
sued in  all  directions.  To  the  south  the 
Russians  have  reached  Mush  and  cap- 
tured Bitlis,  a  hundred  miles  from  Er- 
zerum and  only  fifty  miles  from  the 
Tigris.  To  the  west  they  have  reached 
Ashkale,  forty  miles  away.  Tc  the  north 
they  have  advanced  about  the  same  dis- 


tance, which  brings  them  half  way  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Another  column  moving 
westward  along  the  coast  is  near  Rize, 
thirty-five  miles  from  Trebizond.  In 
Byzantine  times  the  Greek  city  of  Tre- 
bizond was  the  first  important  strong- 
hold on  the  coast,  but  now  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  hold  out  against  a  Rus- 
sian attack  from  both  land  and  sea. 
Another  ancient  Greek  colony  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  Sinope,  was  shelled 
last  week  by  the  Russian  fleet. 

In  Persia  also  the  Russians  are  meet- 
ing with  success.  They  defeated  the 
Turks,  Kurds  and  Persians  in  the  passes 
between  Hamadan  and  Kermanshah 
and  have  taken  that  town.  Kermanshah 
is  the  most  important  trading  center 
on  the  caravan  route  between  Bagdad 
and  Teheran.  This  brings  the  Russians 
within  about  150  miles  from  Kut-el- 
Amara,  on  the  Tigris,  where  the  British 
under  General  Townshend  is  besieged. 

This  expedition  is  so  closely  invested 
by  the  Turks  that  it  has  not  been  able 
to  get  any  supplies  for  two  months  ex- 
cept such  as  could  be  brought  by  aero- 
plane.   Communication    is   kept   up    by 
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victory  over  the  enemy  is  won,  has  to 
a  great  extent  calmed  the  masses,  the 
it  has  not  entirely  erased  the  distrust 
from  their  minds. 


Q  International  f'ltin  Service 

THE   GUNS   THAT   CAUSE   THE   TROUBLE 
This   photograph   of  the  Italian   S.S.   "Verona"   shows   how  and  where  the  defensive  armament   of 
a  merchantmen  is  Hkely  to  be  placed.  Germany's  announced  intention  to  regard  vessels  so  equipped 
as  subject  to   attack   without  warning  has    reopened   the   subinarine   controversy   and   thi-eatened   to 

rupture  the   Democratic   party 


wireless  with  General  Aylmer's  expedi- 
tion some  twenty  miles  down  the  river. 
Altho  to  a  civilian  General  Townsnend 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  distressing 
plight,  he  seems  to  be  in  good  spirits. 
When  asked  by  wireless  what  he  was 
doing  and  what  he  wanted  he  replied 
that  he  was  planting  vegetable  seeds 
and  wanted  some  new  needles  for  his 
phonograph.  The  needles  will  be  dis- 
patched by  aerial  post. 

^,      „       T5      -  Boris     Vladimiro- 

The  New  Russian         .,  ,    i^,  ., 

vitch  Sturmer,  the 

Premier  j^g^   Russian   Pre- 

mier, first  became  identified  with  the 
Russian  Court  in  1878,  and  since  then 
has  remained  one  of  the  "inner  circle" 
of  that  court,  participating  in  all 
secret  councils,  and  never  losing  favor 
with  the  three  emperors  he  served. 

In  1902,  as  General  Director  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,  M.  Sturmer  be- 
came closely  associated  with  Sypiagyn, 
Minister  of  Interior,  who  has  written 
some  of  the  bloodiest  pages  in  the  his- 
tory of  Russia.  In  1903,  the  famous 
Von  Plehve  dispatched  him  to  wreck 
the  liberal  Tver  Zemstvo,  which  he 
faithfully  accomplished.  Von  Plehve 
made  no  step  of  importance  without 
having  first  consulted  the  present  Pre- 
mier, and  the  latter  quite  often  served 
him  as  a  tool  in  the  fight  with  the 
rising  tide  of  liberalism  in  Russia. 
As  a  reward,  M.  Sturmer,  from  Di- 
rectorship of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, was  elevated  in  1904  to  the  posi- 
tion of  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  a  procedure  unusual  in  the 
annals  of  the  Russian  Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Council  (Rus- 
sia's House  of  Lords),  M.  Sturmer  has 
not  distinguished  himself  in  any  capac- 


ity. He  occupies  a  seat  at  the  extreme 
•right  of  the  house.  Thruout  the  last 
twelve  years,  perhaps  the  most  tempest- 
uous period  in  Russian  history,  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  raging  currents 
of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
country.  In  the  last  five  years  he  had 
not  spoken  even  a  word  from  the  floor 
of  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  He  has, 
however,  remained  closely  affiliated 
with  the  reactionary  forces  in  the 
background  of  the  court,  and  was  re- 
garded in  Russia  as  the  truest  and 
most  typical  representative  of  the 
Petrograd  bureaucracy. 

His  appointment  to  the  Premiership 
came  as  a  complete  surprize  to  the 
Russian  public,  which  saw  in  it  a  vic- 
tory of  the  reactionary  forces  in  the 
court  which  advocate  a  peace  with 
Germany.  The  leaders  of  the  Duma  are 
said  to  have  refused  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  the  new  Premier  to  confer 
with  him.  This  was  an  unprecedented 
act  in  Russian  parliamentary  life.  The 
Novoye  Vremya,  the  well  informed  con- 
servative paper  of  Petrograd,  was  also 
taken  by  surprize,  as  it  acknowledges 
in  its  editorial  columns  its  ignorance 
of  the  new  Premier's  present  political 
views.  The  muzzled  liberal  press  saw 
but  an  ominous  warning  in  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  public 
opinion  in  Russia  has  not  been  stirred 
as  deeply  as  by  the  appointment  of  M. 
Sturmer.  To  appease  it,  he  hastened  to 
call  together  representatives  of  the 
press  and  make  some  promises  as  to 
"internal  reorganization"  and  reforms. 
This  and  his  subsequent  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Duma,  in  which  he  as- 
sured the  country  that  Russia  was  re- 
solved to  fight  the  war  till  a  decisive 


Maritime 
Warfare 


After  March  1,  according 
to  the  announcement  of  the 
German  Government,  the 
German  submarines  would  begin  to  at- 
tack armed  merchant  ships  without 
warning.  The  German  contention  is 
that  its  previous  promise  not  to  sink 
liners  without  warning  and  providing 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  does  not 
apply  to  armed  vessels.  It  is  held  that 
it  is  absurd  to  require  that  a  submarine 
approach,  hail  and  search  a  vessel 
which  is  known  to  carry  a  gun  big 
enough  to  disable  the  submarine  with 
a  single  shot  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more,  especially  if  the  merchant  ves- 
sel is  under  instructions  to  open  fire. 
This,  according  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, is  the  case  vdth  British  merchant- 
men and  they  quote  in  evidence  from 
the  instructions  found  on  the  British 
steamer  "Woodfield": 

If  a  submarine  is  obviously  pursuing  a 
ship  by  day,  and  it  is  evident  to  the  master 
that  she  has  hostile  intentions,  the  ship 
pursued  should  open  fire  in  self-defense, 
notwithstanding  the  submarine  may  not 
have  committed  a  definite  hostile  act,  such 
as  firing  a  gun  or  torpedo. 

On  the  other  hand  the  British  Gov- 
ernment claims  that  its  merchantmen 
are  armed  solely  for  defense  and  makes 
public  the  instructions  from  which  we 
quote  in  another  column.  The  British 
note,  however,  explains  that  these  in- 
structions have  been  repeatedly  modi- 
fied so  it  is  possible  that  the  copy  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  may  be  one  of 
the  earlier  set  of  regulations. 

The  British  explain  that  they  can  put 
no  confidence  in  the  German  promise 
not  to  attack  unarmed  vessels  because 
that  has  been  done  right  along.  In  proof 
of  this  the  Admiralty  publishes  a  list 
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The  new  Russian  premier  is  a  reactionary  whose 

war  policy  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
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of  fifty-four  unarmed  vessels  which 
have  been  sunk  by  German  submarines 
vi^ithout  vi^arning.  Fourteen  of  these  are 
neutrals;  two  American  (the  "Gulf- 
light"  and  "Nebraskan"),  four  Norwe- 
gian, four  Swedish,  and  one  each 
Dutch,  Danish,  Greek  and  Portuguese. 
Of  the  nine  vessels  sunk  by  the  Gei-- 
man  submarines  on  March  1  and  2, 
when  the  new  German  submarine  pol- 
icy came  into  effect,  none  is  known  to 
be  armed. 

The  French  auxiliary  cruiser  "Pro- 
vence," which  was  sunk  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  February  26,  had  on  board 
nearly  four  thousand  men,  and  of 
these,  according  to  the  French  Minis- 
try of  Marine,  3130  were  drowned. 
This  is  more  than  ever  were  lost  before 
in  the  sinking  of  any  ship.  In  the 
"Lusitania,"  1198  lives  were  lost,  and 
in  the  "Titanic,"  1595.  The  "Provence" 
was  a  converted  liner  used  as  a  trans- 
port and  carried  eleven  cannon.  No 
submarine  was  seen. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  liner 
"Maloja,"  sunk  within  sight  of  Dover 
on  February  27,  was  found  by  the 
coroner's  jury  to  have  struck  a  mine, 
altho  the  chief  officer  testified  that  he 
believed  she  was  torpedoed  by  a  sub- 
marine. There  were  169  lives  lost. 

Following  the  example  of  Portugal 
which  last  week  seized  all  the  German 
ships  in  her  harbors,  Italy  has  taken 
over  thirty-four  of  the  thirty-seven 
German  ships  in  Italian  ports.  Germany 
has  protested  against  the  seizures  and 
may  declare  war  against  Portugal  and 
Italy,  neither  of  which  is  yet  nominally 
included  among  her  enemies  altho  Por- 
tugal is  allied  with  England  and  Italy 
is  at  war  with  Austria. 

The  German  sea  raider  "Mowe"  is 
reported  safely  back  "in  a  home 
port,"  presumably  Wilhelmshafen.  She 
brought  in  $250,000  in  gold  bars  taken 
from  the  "Appam,"  which  she  sent  to 
Newport  News.  She  had  on  board  402 
prisoners,  from  the  officers,  soldiers 
and  crews  of  the  fifteen  vessels  she  cap- 


©  Harris  &  Swing 

HOUSE    LEADERS    WHO    WARNED   THE    PRESIDENT 
From   left  to   right,   Chaii-man    Flood   of   the   House   Committee  on    Foreign    Affairs,   Speaker   Clark 
and    Majority    Leader    Kitchin.    They    told    President   Wilson    that    a    large    majority   of   the    Repre- 
sentatives  favored   a   resolution    warning   Americans   not   to   travel   on   armed   belligerent   merchant 
men.   Before  the  matter  came  to  a  vote  the  temper  of  the  House  had  changed 


tured.  Besides  those  previously  report- 
ed she  had  taken  the  British  steamers 
"Saxon  Prince"  and  "Maroni,"  and  had 
sunk  by  her  mines  the  British  battle- 
ship "King  Edward  VII."  The  com- 
mander of  the  "Mowe,"  Burgrave 
Count  Dohna-Schlodien,  has  been 
awarded  the  Iron  Cross  by  the  Kaiser. 


At  the  beginning  of 
last  week,  the  tension 
at  Washington  was 
slightly  relieved  by  assurances  that 
Germany  would  not  sink  merchantmen 


War  Problems 
in   Congress 


British  Orders  to  Armed  Merchantmen 

The  German  Government  claims  the  right  to  sink  armed  merchantmen 
tvithout  warning  on  the  ground  that  vessels  had  been  instructed  by  the 
British  Admiralty  to  open  fire  tipon  submarines  approaching  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercizing  the  right  of  search.  The  British  Admiralty  made  public 
on  March  2,  1916.  the  instructions  issued  on  October  20,  1915,  and  now 
prevailing.    The  rules  covering   the  points  in  dispute  are  as  follows: 

Thf  right  of  the  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  forcibly  resist  visit  and  search 
and  fight  in  self-dofcnse  is  well  recogniz(>(l  in  intorn.-itional  law  and  ox))ressly  ad- 
mitted by  the  (lornian  prize  regnlations  in  an  adch'nduin  issued  .Tune,  1914.  at  a 
time  when  it  was  known  that  numerous  merchant  vessels  were  being  armed  for 
self-defense. 

Armament  is  sui)plied  solely  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  attack  by  an  arme(l 
enemy  vessel  and  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  status  of  a  British  armed  merchant  vessel  cannot  he  changed  upon  the 
high  seas. 

The  armament  is  supplied  for  the  jmrpose  of  defense  only.  The  object  of  the 
master  should  he  to  avoid  action  whenever  possible. 

]Cxperien('(>  has  shown  that  liostile  submarines  and  airci-aft  have  frequently 
attacked  merchant  vessels  without  w^arning.  It  is  important.  therefor<>.  that  craft 
of  tliis  descriiition  should  not  be  allowed  to  apiuoach  to  short  range,  at  which  a 
tori)edo  or  bomb  launch(>d  without  notice  would  almost  certainly  be  elTectiv(\ 
British  and  allied  submarines  and  aircraft  have  orders  not  to  approach  merchant 
vessels.  (^)nse(lU(>ntly  it  may  be  presunnvl  that  any  submarine  or  aircraft  which 
deliberately  approaches  or  i)ursues  a  mei'chant  vessel  does  so  with  liostile  inten- 
tion. In  such  cases  fire  may  be  opened  in  self-defense  in  order  to  prevent  the  hostile 
craft  from  closing  to  a  range  at  which  resistance  to  a  sudden  attack  with  bomb 
«>r  torpedo  would  be  imitossible. 

Defensively  armed  merchant  ships  ....  are  forbidden  to  adopt  any 
form  of  disguise  which  might  cause  them  to  be  mistaken  for  neutral  ships. 


without  warning  unless  there  was  proof 
that  they  were  armed.  But,  on  the  29tn. 
Mr.  Wilson  caused  surprize  in  Congress 
by  what  was  virtually  a  challenge.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Pou,  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  House's  powerful  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  he  practically  demanded 
a  vote  at  once  on  the  pending  Mc- 
Lemore  resolution,  which  warns  Ameri- 
cans not  to  go  on  the  ships  of  belliger- 
ents. He  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  he  said,  to  a  matter  of 
grave  consequence  to  the  country.  In- 
dustrious use  was  being  made  in  for- 
eign capitals  of  the  report  that  there 
were  divided  counsels  in  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  Government's  foreign 
policy.  He  believed  that  the  report  was 
false,  but  so  long  as  it  was  credited 
any\vhere  it  could  not  fail  to  do  the 
greatest  harm  and  expose  the  country 
to  the  most  serious  risks.  And  so  he 
felt  justified  in  urging  an  early  vote 
on  the  resolutions  concerning  travel  on 
armed  merchantmen,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  full  discussion  at  once, 
and  that  all  doubts  might  be  swept 
away. 

The  House  leaders  pleaded  for  delay, 
and  it  was  suggested  as  a  compromise 
that  a  resolution  of  confidence  in  the 
President  be  adopted.  But  Mr.  Wilson 
made  it  very  plain  that  he  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  no  compromise.  In  the  House 
there  was  confusion.  !Many  wanted  a 
resolution  of  confidence  accompanied  by 
a  warning  to  travelers.  Some  feared 
that  a  vote  on  the  McLemore  resolu- 
tion would  show  a  very  large  minority 
in  favor  of  it.  In  the  Senate,  where  Mr. 
Gore's  similar  resolution  was  pending, 
there  was  a  disposition  to  wait  for  the 
House. 
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A  contest  in  the  Senate  was  precipi- 
tated, however,  on  the  2d,  by  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Stone  as  to  his  own  po- 
sition, and  by  a  speech  from  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Stone,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
sought  to  prevent  action  upon  resolu- 
tions of  warning,  said  it  was  distressing 
tw  disagree  with  the  President,  but  he 
desired  to  save  the  country  from  the 
consequences  of  the  recklessness  of 
foolhardy  Americans.  Mr.  Lodge  sup- 
ported the  President,  who,  he  said, 
ought  to  have  a  vote  on  the  question. 
Mr.  Williams  opposed  any  evasion.  The 
only  danger  of  war,  he  said,  was  in  the 
hampering  and  embarrassment  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Gore  exprest  his  disap- 
proval of  the  madcaps  who  travel  on 
armed  merchantmen.  He  had  heard. 
he  added,  that  the  President  had  re- 
cently said  to  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives that  the  loss  of  American  lives  on 
a  merchantmen  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine would  probably  cause  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany; 
that  this  would  probably  be  followed 
by  war;  and  that  participation  in  the 
war  by  the  United  States  might  not  be 
wholly  an  evil,  because  it  would  end  the 
great  conflict  by  midsummer  and  thus 
be  of  great  service  to  civilization. 

Mr.  Stone  at  once  denied  that  he  had 
heard  the  President  say  anything  of 
this  kind.  Other  Senators  made  similar 
disclaimers,  and  an  unqualified  denial 
from  the  Wh'te  House  was  published  a 
few  hours  later.  No  action  upon  the 
resolutions  was  taken  that  day  in  the 
Senate. 

_,      _        T5      1  .•        Mr.  Gore's  reso- 
The  Gore  Resolution    ^^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Tabled  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Senate 

on  the  following  day,  a  motion  to  lay 
it  on  the  table  having  been  made.  Be- 
fore the  vctes  were  cast  he  modified  the 
resolution  by  an  amendment  or  substi- 
tution, at  variance  with  the  long  pre- 
amble and  the  original  proposition. 
This  substituted  clause  asserted  that 
the  sinking  of  a  merchantman  by  a 
submarine  without  warning,  with  an 
accompanying  loss  of  American  lives, 
would  be  just  and  sufficient  cause  for 
war  with  Germany.  The  motion  called 
for  the  tabling  of  the  Gore  resolution 
and  all  substitutes,  and  there  was  no 
debate  before  the  votes  were  counted. 
By  a  vote  of  68  to  14  the  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Jones,  Re- 
publican, had  vdthdrawn  his  similar 
resolution.  In  the  affirmative  were  49 
Democrats  and  19  Republicans.  Those 
voting  on  the  other  side  were  Demo- 
crats (Mr.  O'Gorman  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain), and  12  Republicans.  Mr. 
Gore's  vote  for  tabling  his  own  resolu- 
tion showed  his  attitude  toward  the 
substitute  clause  which  he  had  inserted. 
Several  who  voted  against  tabling  were 
not  in  favor  of  either  the  original  or 
the  modified  resolution.  They  were  dis- 
pleased because  there  had  been  no  op- 
portunity for  debate.  And  the  modifi- 
cation had  obscured  the  issue. 

In  the  House  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  decided  to  report  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  McLemore  resolu- 
tion be  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  adop- 


tion of  a  statement  that  the  conduct  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  should  be  left 
with  the  President,  who  would  report 
to  Congress  if  his  power  should  be  ex- 
hausted. It  is  understood  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  are  in  favor  of 
a  warning  to  American  travelers,  but 
are  unwilling  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent. There  was  expectation  that  action 
would  be  taken  on  the  4th,  but  a  vote 
was  postponed.  This  delay  was  disap- 
pointing to  Mr.  Wilson,  for  the  Senate's 
action  was  regarded  as  indecisive,  and 
there  will  be  further  debate  in  that 
branch  on  resolutions  like  Mr.  Gore's, 
which  have  been  introduced  since  his 
was  tabled. 

The    treaty    or    agree- 
Protectorate       ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

for  Hayti  United  States  for  at 
least  ten  years  wide  powers  of  super- 
vision over  the  internal  affairs  and  for- 
eign rel^itions  of  Hayti  was  ratified  in 
our  Senate  last  week  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Certain  provisions  of  it 
were    already    in    effect,    with    Hayti's 
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the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  disagrees  with 
the  President  as  to  the  status  of  armed  mer- 
chantmen, but  has  labored  to  prevent  any  action 
by  the  Senate  which  would  embarrass  the  Execu- 
tive. It  was  his  letter  to  which  President  Wilson 
replied  with  so  emphatic  a  statement  of  his  policy 


consent.  The  treaty  is  a  long  one.  At 
the  beginning  it  says  that  the  United 
States  is  in  sympathy  with  Hayti's  de- 
sire to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
finances,  preserve  peace,  and  develop 
the  country's  resources;  and  will  assist 
the  Haytian  Government  in  developing 
agriculture,  mining  and  commerce,  and 
also  in  placing  the  republic's  finances 
on  a  firm  basis. 

All  customs  duties  on  imports  and 
exports  are  to  be  collected  by  a  General 
Receiver  nominated  by  our  President 
and  appointed  by  the  President  of 
Hayti,  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  to 
be  appointed  a  Financial  Adviser,  who 
shall  devise  an  adequate  system  of  pub- 
lic accounting,  aid  in  increasing  the 
revenues,  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
Hayti's  debts,  and  take  other  action,  in 
association  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  for  the  republic's  welfare  and 
prosperity.  These  two  officers  (who  will 
be  Americans)  are  to  have  full  pro- 
tection in  the  use  of  the  power  thus 
conferred.  The  republic's  debts  are  to 
be  classified  in  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment, showing  the  sinking  fund  re- 
quired for  the  final  discharge  of  them. 
The  sums  collected  are  to  be  used,  first, 
for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  General  Receiver  and 
the  Financial  Adviser  and  their  assist- 
ants; second,  for  the  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  of  the  public  debt;  third,  for 
maintenance  of  the  new  constabulary; 
and,  fourth,  for  the  Government's  cur- 
rent expenses. 

This  constabulary  is  to  be  both  urban 
and  rural.  Composed  of  natives,  its  offi- 
cers will  be  Americans  nominated  by 
our  President.  But  these  are  to  be  re- 
placed ultimately  by  Haytians  found, 
upon  examination  by  an  American 
board,  to  be  properly  qualified.  The  con- 
stabulary is  to  have  supervision  and 
control  of  arms  and  ammunition,  mili- 
tary supplies,  and  the  traffic  therein. 
Hayti  agrees  not  to  increase  its  public 
debt  without  the  consent  of  our  Presi- 
dent, or  to  contract  any  debt  unless  the 
surplus  revenue  is  sufficient  to  pay  in- 
terest and  provide  a  sinking  fund.  It  is 
also  agreed  that  Hayti  will  not,  with- 
out our  President's  consent,  so  modify 
her  customs  duties  that  the  revenue 
will  be  reduced.  Hayti  is  bound  not  to 
surrender  any  part  of  her  territory  by 
sale  or  lease  to  any  foreign  Power,  and 
will  not  make  with  any  foreign  Power 
a  treaty  that  can  impair  her  independ- 
ence. All  foreign  claims  against  Hayti 
are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  under 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
Sanitary  improvements  are  to  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  an  •  engineer 
nominated  by  our  President. 

There  may  be  intervention.  "Should 
the  necessity  occur,"  says  the  treaty, 
"the  United  States  will  lend  efficient 
aid  for  the  preservation  of  Haytian 
independence,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  Government  adequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  property,  and  individual 
liberty."  The  term  of  the  agreement  is 
ten  years,  but  ten  years  more  are  to 
be  added  "if,  for  specific  reasons  pre- 
sented by  either  high  contracting  party, 
the  purpose  of  this  treaty  has  not  been 
fully    accomplished." 


ALABAMA:  As  a  moans  of 
utti'actiiig  immiKfation  to  this 
state,  Emmet  A.  Jones,  chief  of 
the  Immigration  and  Markets 
Bureau,  has  compiled  what  he 
calls  "The  Alabama  Land 
Book."  It  is  said  to  answer 
every  question  that  any  i)ros- 
pective  settler  can  reasonably 
ask  concerning  not  only  the 
lands  of'  different  sections,  but 
the  roads,  schools,  churches, 
public  improvements,  taxes, 
towns  and  general  character  of 
each  region.  For  the  i>uhlica- 
tion  and  nation-wide  disti'ibu- 
tion  of  this  book  (Jovernor  Hen- 
derson, State  Treasurer  Lan- 
caster and  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries 
Wade  have  consented  to  act  as 
trustees,  without  compensation, 
of  a  fund  to  be  raised  by  i)ri- 
vate  subscription,  and  Mr.  .Tones 
has  agreed  to  serve,  also  with- 
out coiiii)ensation,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

ARKANSAS:  A  movement  is 
on  foot  in  Sebastian,  ('rawford. 
Washington  and  Benton  coun- 
ties for  a  first-class  modern 
highway  from  Ft.  Smith  thru 
Winslow,  Fayetteville  and  Rog- 
ers to  the  Missouri  border, 
where  it  is  to  connect  with  the 
great  system  of  roads  in  that 
state  and,  by  the  Santa  Fe 
trail,  with  points  east  and  west. 
The  section  of  the  road  in  Ar- 
kansas is  to  be  known  as  "The 
Ozark  Trail." 

IOWA:  This  state  is  making 
systematic  and  determined  war 
ui)<)n  rats.  Dairy  and  food  in- 
spectors are  calling  upon  all 
deah'rs  in  edibles  to  concrete 
their  cellars  and  other  storing 
places.  They  say  they  find  mer- 
chants generally  willing  to  com- 
ply with  this  requirement,  tho 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  courts  to  compel 
them  to.  It  is  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  state  authorities  to 
persist  in  this  work  until  every 
citizen  may  feel  assured  that 
all  food  offered  for  sale  is  not 
only  unadulterated,  but  is  se- 
cure against  vermin. 

KANSAS:  The  recently  in- 
creased demand  for  potash  and 
the  high  prices  it  commands 
have  induc(>d  many  Kansans  to 
set  up  a  search  for  it  in  theii- 
state.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  potash  deposits  are  likely 
to  be  found  where  salt  and 
gypsum  abound,  and  since  Kan- 
sas has  a  profusion  of  both 
these  substances.  TTnited  States 
Senator  Curtis  is  hopeful  that 
the  Federal  authorities  will  in- 
clude his  state  in  the  investi- 
gations for  potash  now  being 
made  in  Utah,  Texas  and  other 
promising  states. 

LOUISIANA:  The  recenf  in- 
vestigations of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce 
into  jjossible  uses  of  the  water 
hyacinth  have  been  interesting 
to  the  people  of  this  state.  This 
troublesome  plant  propagates 
very  rapidly,  chiefly  by  off- 
shoots, and  soon  chok(>s  ui)  any 
stream  in  which  it  gains  a  root- 
hold.  The  length  of  its  stem 
and  its  fibrous  nature  suggest- 
ed that  it  might  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  jute,  biit  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  fiber 


is  too  short  and  too  irregular 
for  spinning.  It  has  been 
learned,  however,  that  the  plant 
makes  f.-iirly  good  forage  for 
cattle. 

MAINE:  The  State  Highway 
Commission  is  working  out  a 
plan  to  have  the  principal  trunk 
highway  of  every  town  in  the 
state  patrolled  by  men  who  will 
devote  their  entire  time  from 
eaily  spring  to  late  fall  to  keep- 
ing the  roads  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  require  about  ">()() 
patrolmen,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  will  mean  the  rehabili- 
tation of  hundreds  of  miles  of 
highway  now  rapidly  going  to 
i-uin  for  lack  of  maintenance. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Alth.. 
this  is  one  of  the  most  thickly 
pojiulated  states  in  the  Union, 
it  contains  tens  of  thousands  of 
aci-es  of  barren  lands  which 
have  lain  idle  since  they  were 
long  ag()  denuded  of  their  for- 
ests. Now  the  state  purposes  to 
renew  these  forests.  The  State 
Forester  reports  T.OOO.OOO 
voung  trees  in  the  state  nur- 
series, l.()(»().(K)0  of  which  are 
to  be  i)lante(l  this  sjjring.  Next 
vear  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased to  3.000.000,  and  it  is 
expected  that  eventuallv  a  to- 
tal of  in.OOO.OOO  trees  will  be 
planted  every  year.  While  the 
preliminary  work  is  expensive, 
the  state  authorities  believe 
that  the  investment  will  ulti- 
mately prove  very  profitable. 

MINNESOTA:  The  Minne- 
sota Art  Commission  recently 
began  a  movement  for  the  bet- 
ter housing  of  farmers  and  vil- 
lagers in  this  state.  Several 
plans  foi-  model  farm  houses  of 
varving  cost  were  sent  to  about 
1.000.000  farmers  thruout  the 
state.  As  a  result  the  commis- 
sion has  been  deluged  with  re- 
(luests  for  information,  which 
are  being  answered  by  the  Min- 
nesota Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  giv- 
ing its  services  freely  thru  the 
art  commission.  Fifty  plans  for 
model  village  houses  to  cost 
.$.'5000  each  have  been  prejiared 
and  are  being  sent  out  for  the 
bare  cost  of  making  the  blue 
prints.  The  resiionses  indicate 
that  rural  Minnesota  is  soon  to 
have  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  new.  artistic  homes. 

MISSOURI:  The  walnut  tim- 
bei-  trade,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  many  IMissouri  land 
owners,  has  had  its  full  sh.-ire 
of  ups  and  downs.  A  generation 
ago  most  of  the  furniture  in 
this  country  was  made  of  wal- 
nut. Then,  as  our  population 
grew  and  the  demands  increased, 
the  big  manufacturers,  fearing 
that  walnut  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, created  a  fashion  for 
other  woods.  That  made  it  nec- 
essary for  walnut  growers  to 
seek  another  market,  so  they 
laboriously  built  up  a  trade  with 
Europe.  esi)ecially  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Then  the 
war  i)ut  a  stop  to  those  ex- 
ports, and  for  more  than  a  year 
there  was  practically  no  mar- 
ket anywhere  for  walnut.  Now 
every  owner  of  a  walnut  grove 
is  busy  trying  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  gun  stocks.  Two  Kan- 
sas   City    concerns    are    sawing 


up  more  than  ;U)0  carloads  of 
walnut  logs  a  month,  turning 
out  ;jfM)0  gun  stocks  a  day. 

MONTANA:  According  to  pre- 
liminar.\'  estimates  made  bj'  the 
Fiiited  States  <jeological  Sur- 
vey the  value  of  the  outjiut  »i 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and 
zinc  from  Montana  mines  in 
1015  was  nearly  $87,000,(K)0. 
an  increase  of  more  than  81 
[)er  cent  over  the  total  value  of 
output   of    the    same    metals    in 

1014,  which  was  $47,849,747. 
Tho  greater  (juantities  of  all 
these  metals,  especially  lead 
and  zinc,  were  produced,  the  in- 
crease in  value  was  due  princi- 
pally to  higher  prices.  The  mine 
outiiut  of  lead  increased  from 
!t,0r)0.008  pounds  in  1014  to 
more  than  14.(M)0.000  pounds  in 

1015.  and  that  of  zinc  from 
111.580.544  pounds  (figured 
as  spelter)  in  1014  to  184,086.- 
000  pounds  in  1015. 

NEVADA:  An  epidemic  of 
rabies,  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  mad  coyotes,  has  been  spread- 
ing so  rapidly  in  Nevada  that 
the  state  and  local  authorities 
and  almost  the  entire  citizenry 
of  some  counties  have  been  un- 
able to  cope  with  it.  Large  num- 
bers of  wild  animals  and  dogs, 
and  not  less  than  .500.000  head 
of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  have 
been  destroyed  by  this  scourge. 
So  serious  has  the  epidemic  be- 
come that  neighboring  states 
are  fortifying  against  it  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  sent 
aid.  The  intention  is  to  exter- 
minate the  coyote  family. 

NEW  YORK:  At  a  recent 
largely  attended  meeting  of  the 
Penn  Yan  Grange  the  question 
of  incorporating  farms  was  seri- 
ously discussed,  many  members 
fiivoring  the  plan  and  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  it  w'ould 
soon  be  adopted.  Mr.  Francis 
hi.  Hoyt  strongly  .-idvocated  it. 
Ijointing  out  many  advantages 
to  be  gaiue(i  if,  say.  fifty  far- 
mers, each  with  100  acres  worth 
.$200  an  acre,  should  combine 
and  operate  a  farm  of  .5000 
acres  with  a  capital  of  ,$1,000.- 
000  on  a  wholesale  scale,  breed- 
ing horses  or  specializing  in 
fine  cattle,  grains,  etc.  Then, 
said  he.  modern  farm  imple- 
ments and  tractors,  now  beyond 
the  purchase  of  the  average 
farmer,  could  be  used,  the  help 
problem  would  be  solved  and 
conditions  which  make  for  the 
instability  of  prices  be  elim- 
inated. 

NORTH     CAROLINA:      The 

innnense  power  plant  at  Baden 
in  this  state,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, is  at  last  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  industrial 
centers  in  the  South.  It  was 
originally  jii-omoted  as  a  com- 
mercial hydro-electric  proposi- 
tion by  a  Pittsburgh  company 
which  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  About  three  years  ago 
the  plant  was  taken  over  by  the 
Southern  Aluminum  Comi)auy. 
organized  by  French  bankers. 
Considerable  development  work 
had  been  done  on  the  jjlant. 
which  was  planned  to  cost  over 
$10,000,000.  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  put  a  stop  to  it.  Now 
the  Aluminum  Company  of 
Ar>erica  has  secured  control 
and  begun  carrying  out  an  even 


larger  i)lan  of  development.  The 
l)artially  constructed  hydro- 
electric and  aluminum  reduc- 
tion plants  will  be  comijleted  at 
once.  It  is  said  they  will  give 
employment  to  several  thousand. 

TENNESSEE:  Within  a  short 
timi-  Ti-nnessee  has  raised  her- 
self from  the  third  to  the  sev- 
enth state  in  percentage  of  il- 
literate itojmlation.  A  consid- 
erable measure  of  this  improve- 
ment has  been  due  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  energetic  efforts  of 
Prof.  .lohn  B.  Brown,  the  state 
rural  school  agent.  Yet  he  is 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  sit- 
uation, and  is  jjressing  for 
longer  terms,  better  equi[)nient 
and  more  efiicient  teachers.  He 
is  convinced  that  fewer  instead 
of  more  rural  schools  are  need- 
ed. Consolidation  of  these 
schools,  he  says,  means  better 
buildings,  better  equipment  and 
more  money  with  which  to  keep 
the  .schools  open  for  nine 
months.  In  twenty-one  counties 
he  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
such  consolidations,  and  the  re- 
sults, he  asserts,  have  been  good. 

UTAH:  The  Utah  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  (jrganized 
to  advertise  every  resource  and 
industry  of  every  section  of  the 
state.  It  will  have  four  general  n 
departments :  County  exhibits, 
publicity,  general  exhibits  and 
public  intercourse.  Under  the 
first  head  each  county  will 
maintain  a  disj)lay  of  its  repre- 
.sentative  products.  mineral, 
manufactured,  agricultural,  etc.. 
together  with  maps,  pictures, 
literature  and  data  needful  for 
the  information  of  persons  seek- 
ing homes  or  investtrients.  The 
publicity  dei)artment  will  con- 
duct a  .systematic  national  ad- 
vertising campaign,  while  the 
department  of  public  inter- 
course will  seek  to  bring  the 
county  and  general  exhibits  to 
the  attention  of  all  tourists, 
school   children   and  the   public. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  The  per- 
ennial if  not  everlasting  con- 
troversy over  West  Virginia's 
share  in  Virginia's  ante  bellum 
debt  has  perhaps  engaged  more 
legal  talent  for  less  pay  than 
any  other  pecuni;iry  case  ever 
tried  in  America.  The  latest 
citation  of  authorities  by  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Bar  Association  seems  to 
Jeave  no  room  for  doubt  that, 
altho  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
T'nited  States  has  decreed  that 
West  A'irginia  must  pav  some 
$ll».000.(M»0.  there  is  no  lawful 
way  in  which  that  decree  can 
lie  enforced. 

WYOMING:  Definite  steps  are 
being  taken  fi>i-  the  establish- 
ment in  this  state  of  what  is 
expected  to  be  the  greatest  game 
preserve  in  the  United  States. 
Wyoming,  with  its  wide  pl.iius. 
long  ranges  of  foothills,  lofty 
mountains,  immense  forests  and 
numerous  lakes  and  streams,  is 
an  ideal  habitat  of  wild  creat- 
ures, especially  large  game  an- 
imals. The  plan  as  proposed  is 
to  set  apart  a  vast  area  as  a 
preserve,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  reserved  as  a  per- 
petual refuge  in  which  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  kill  any  creature 
not  of  a  predatory  nature. 
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THE  old  rib  theory  glorifies 
man  in  reducing  woman  to  a 
kind  of  paring  off  his  finger 
nail.  In  those  days  nobody  tried  to 
understand  women.  Why  should 
they?  It  was  only  necessary  that 
women  should  understand  men  and 
so  keep  their  heads  from  being 
broken. 

Here  is  a  fundamental  point  in  the 
proper  understanding  of  woman :  she 
has  always  understood  man  because 
it  was  unsafe  to  misunderstand  him. 

The  rib  theory  is  too  forced  either 
for  credible  history  or  good  fiction  or 
reconcilement  with  the  processes  of 
nature,  which  it  completely  reverses. 
If  we  were  permitted  to  believe  that 
woman  was  fashioned  first  we  spare 
Adam  that  needless  and  incredible 
bit  of  violence  and  found  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  on  two  sublime  and 
harmonious  miracles  of  birth. 

The  story  of  the  fall  has  never  sat- 
isfied my  sense  of  fairness.  Any  good 
judge  of  human  nature  would  lean  to 
the  theory  that  Eve  became  weary  of 
seeing  Adam  lying  idly  about  and 
probably  littering  up  the  place.  So 
she  cunningly  devised  a  way  of  get- 
ting him  a  permanent  job.  The  secret 
was  committed  to  her  daughters  and 
went  on  down  the  line,  and  so  the 
sons  of  Adam  have  been  busy  ever 
since. 

From  the  beginning  men  have  in- 
vented many  fictions  about  women. 
They  enslaved  and  married  them  en 
masse.  They  held  the  club.  They  com- 
manded the  legions  jointly  with  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  had  tacitly  accepted 
the  honor.  Therefore  it  was  so.  No 
man  dared  deny  it.  Their  treasuries 
were  filled  with  fiat  money,  their 
souls  with  fiat  virtue.  Thus  equipped 
they  began  to  practise  generosity. 
Woman  was  its  first  victim.  She  be- 
came a  confirmed  receiver.  Men  like 
to  be  generous.  It  makes  them  feel 
good  and  great.  It  is  a  common  form 
of  masculine  dissipation.  Many  wars 
have  been  caused  by  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  king  that  he  needed 
larger  accom.modation  for  his  gen- 
erosity. He  wanted  more  people  to 
be  indebted  to  him  for  the  privilege 
of  living. 

For  ages  men  have  used  women  for 
receivers  of  generosity  and  sayers  of 
gratitude.  In  Europe  even  now  a 
woman  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
generosity  of  her  husband.  Man  has 
always  misunderstood  both  the  needs 
and  desires  of  woman.  With  his  well- 
known  generosity  he  has  at  sundry 
times  conferred  upon  her  many  kinds 
of  distinction,  including  that  of  be- 
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ing  an  incipient  angel.  What  she 
needed  and  desired  and  dared  not  de- 
mand was  the  chance  to  be  a  human 
being.  Man  conferred  upon  her  silks 
and  jewels  and  laces  and  slaves  and 
flattery  and  inferiority.  At  best  she 
was  an  ignorant  and  beautiful  play- 
thing, who  achieved  her  ends  by 
subtlety  and  cunning. 

If  there  were  any  trouble  you  had 
to  chercher  la  femme.  It  was  never 
necessary  to  chercher  I'homme.  The 
man  was  always  in  evidence.  The 
woman  had  some  sense  of  shame. 
She  had  to  have  it,  being  aware  that 
if  the  facts  were  known  it  would  be 
all  up  with  her,  while  he  co'uld  wipe 
it  off  the  slate  with  some  magnificent 
stroke  of  generosity.  He  thought  that 
her  lack  of  courage  and  frankness 
signalized  a  nature  essentially  base. 
Here  was  the  first  great  misunder- 
standing. 

There  was  only  one  part  of  life 
where  a  woman  had  any  chance  of  re- 
spect. It  was  down  among  the  toilers, 
where  heavy  tasks  gave  her  strength 
and  destroyed  her  beauty;  where 
men  had  no  leisure — for  leisure 
among  men  generally  brought  trou- 
ble to  women.  There  she  was  a 
human  being  and  not  a  bedizened 
plaything.  There  appeared  the  first 
really  great  mother  of  whom  we  have 
any  record. 

Whatever  else  we  may  say  of  her 
she  was  blessed  above  all  women  in 
her  understanding  of  the  terrified 
children  of  the  empire — in  her  sym- 
pathy, in  her  passion,  in  her  vision. 
She  gave  to  her  son,  returning  day 
by  day  to  that  humble  home  weary 
from  his  tasks — her  soul.  It  was  a 
full  and  beautiful  soul.  When  the 
qualities  of  a  strong  woman  join 
those  of  a  rugged  man  in  the  same 
body  and  spirit — when  the  tender- 
ness of  the  one  softens  and  directs 
the  strength  of  the  other — then  have 
we  the  foundation  of  miracles.  Only 
that  type  of  man  understands  woman 
and  gives  her  the  sympathy  and 
honor  she  deserves.  Whatever  else 
we  may  say  of  Him,  that  son  of  the 
great  mother  in  Galilee  was  the  first 
man  who  understood  women. 

He  put  them  on  a  new  footing,  and 
not  yet  have  women  learned  how  im- 
measurably sacred  he  made  the  office 
of  motherhood. 

So,  then,  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
understand  this  much  about  women 
— no  man  was  ever  really  great  who 
had  not  in  some  measure  within  him 
the  qualities  of  womanhood.  Alexan- 
der and  Caesar  and  Napoleon  were 
monsters — nothing   more.    The   man 


who  shows  only  strength  and  a  talent 
for  spreading  terror  and  destruction 
is  on  a  plane  with  the  submarine  and 
the  howitzer. 

Now  we  are  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  one  big  fact  about 
men  and  women.  The  spirit  of  either 
sex  can  never  be  fully  great  until 
the  other  has  contributed  to  its  con- 
tent. 

Some  women  have  achieved  great- 
ness, and  how?  Was  it  not  by  filling 
mind  and  body  with  the  strength  and 
firmness  and  courage  of  manhood? 
The  greatest  human  being  I  ever  saw 
was  a  mountain  woman  with  the 
strength  of  a  man  in  heart  and  sin- 
ews. Strong  to  endure  great  tasks  in 
the  midst  of  poverty,  she  was  the 
tenderest  and  most  unselfish  crea- 
ture I  have  known.  The  greatest 
women  the  world  has  seen,  probably, 
were  the  wives  of  the  pioneers  who 
made  America.  They  were  mostly 
strong  -  armed,  broad  -  backed,  big- 
shouldered  women  who  could  do  and 
dare,  and  yet  they  were  the  tenderest 
of  mothers.  Many  of  them  had  a  cer- 
tain beauty  of  countenance  hard  to 
define,  for  it  was  not  a  thing  of  form 
or  color.  Out  of  their  bodies  came 
the  hew  children  of  light  and  went 
to  their  tasks — Washington,  Web- 
ster, Whittier,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Gree- 
ley, Beecher  and  their  like.  Here  in 
America  our  eyes  have  seen  true 
womanhood.  New  ideals  set  in  im- 
mortal phrases,  the  silent  drum,  the 
stilled  cannon,  the  forgiven  foe,  the 
freed  slave,  the  onmoving  hosts  of 
democracy  celebrate  her  greatness. 

Men  are  largely  what  their  moth- 
ers make  them,  working  on  the  ten- 
der soul  of  childhood;  women  are 
largely  what  men  make  them  in  the 
season  of  youth  and  beauty.  It  all 
goes  back  to  the  mother.  She  is  the 
barometer  of  morality.  Paint,  idle- 
ness and  peroxidity  are  storm  points 
on  the  dial. 

Therefore  I  think  that  I  under- 
stand this  much  about  woman:  she 
carries  the  flag  in  the  front  rank. 
She  is  the  chief  servant  making  the 
hand  and  spirit  which  are  strong  in 
peace  and  irresistible  in  war.  All 
that  is  she,  or  a  shirk,  a  gadder,  a 
whister,  a  peacock,  a  leader  in  great 
debacles. 

To  condemn  the  beauty  and  pride 
of  woman  is  treason  to  the  human 
race.  They  are  as  natural  as  the  sum- 
mer shine  of  a  bird,  but  they  have 
led  to  the  worst  of  all  misunder- 
standings. It  is  that  of  women  re- 
garding themselves. 

Riverside,   Connecticut 
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DO  men  understand  women? 
They  do.  This  is  the  reason 
why  they  say  they  do  not. 
Thus  are  they  absolved  from  so 
many  responsibilities  toward  women. 
They  evade  them. 

The  unjust  judge  said,  "Because 
this  woman  troubleth  me,  I  will 
avenge  her" — not  because  he  consid- 
ered the  righteousness  of  her  cause, 
but  to  be  rid  of  her.  To  this  day  the 
same  man  in  every  man  often  does 
what  a  woman  wants  him  to  do,  not 
because  he  ought  to  do  it,  but  be- 
cause he  understands  her  and  knows 
this  is  the  only  way  to  be  rid  of  her, 
"lest  by  her  continual  coming  she 
weary  me."  A  woman  can  weary  a 
man  sooner  by  demanding  justice  of 
him  than  if  she  asked  anything  else, 
because  he  knows  exactly  how  im- 
portunate she  is. 

If  men  admitted  the  truth  once 
and  for  all,  that  they  do  understand 
women,  they  would  be  forced  by  their 
own  confession  to  act  up  to  their  en- 
lightenment, or  be  stultified  before 
the  bar  of  their  own  conscience.  This 
would  precipitate  the  greatest  revo- 
lution in  the  history  of  man  (there 
is  no  history  of  woman!).  He  would 
be  compelled  to  provide  a  place  for 
her  commensurate  with  his  by  chang- 
ing all  the  laws  he  has  made,  forms 
of  government,  social  and  economic 
conditions,  and  his  own  standards 
of  morals.  It  is  easier  to  keep  on  pre- 
tending that  he  does  not  understand 
her. 

He  hails  her  as  the  sweet  goddess 
of  charming  mysteries  by  way  of 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  god- 
dess, not  because  he  really  regards 
her  as  mysterious.  And  he  has 
practised  this  method  so  long,  for  so 
many,  many  centuries,  he  has 
finally  convinced  woman  herself  that 
she  is  a  vague,  amorphous  creature 
not  yet  sufficiently  evolved  from  the 
unknown  for  it  to  be  possible  to  un- 
derstand her.  So  she  takes  it  out  on 
him  by  being  "importunate."  She 
wants  this  or  that.  She  is  always 
wanting  something.  And  she  has 
learned  that  she  can  get  it,  not  by 
demanding  intelligent  justice,  but  by 
"troubling"  him. 

Still,  she  has  her  moments  of  sus- 
picion, when  weeping  or  some  light- 
ning flash  of  anger  clears  the  dust 
from  her  eyes.  She  knows  then  that 
she  is  not  the  cryptic,  smiling  sphinx 
of  his  romantic  protestations,  but 
that  generous  fool  who  shared  too 
graciously  the  first  fruit  of  knowl- 
edge with  him  in  the  Garden.  She 
took  one  bite  and  gave  him  the  rest 


because  it  was  "good."  She  should 
have  eaten  it  all.  The  uneven  division 
has  been  bad  for  her  ever  since,  gave 
him  the  advantage  in  wisdom  and 
this  matter  of  understanding. 

"Why,  oh!  why,  then,  doesn't  he 
understand  me?"  she  is  forever  com- 
plaining. 

He  does,  my  dear.  He  only  pre- 
tends ignorance.  He  knows  your 
frantic  uprisings  and  despairing 
down  sittings,  your  little  east  from 
your  farther  west.  He  knows  early  in 
the  morning  whether  your  weather 
will  be  fair  or  cloudy  that  day.  He 
knows  by  that  pale  mewing  face  of 
yours  before  you  suspect  your  own 
intentions  that  you  will  make  him  and 
yourself  and  the  cat  unhappy  that 
■day,  because  you  are  feeling  for  some 
reason  so  keenly  the  sorrow  of  being 
misunderstood.  But  not  for  worlds 
would  he  relieve  the  tension  by  say- 
ing: 

"I  understand,  my  dear,  exact- 
ly how  it  feels  to  be  a  woman  with 
the  zodiac  of  your  emotions  scattered 
to  the  four  winds." 

He  knows  when  you  are  getting 
ready  to  raise  your  banner  and  lead 
a  world  movement,  knew  it  long  be- 
fore you  did. 

First,  you  study  Browning  because 
you  are  not  understood.  This  pulls 
the  neck  of  your  soul,  by  the  pain  of 
which  you  discover  that  something  is 
wrong.  And  when  something  is 
wrong  it  is  bound  to  be  man, 
and,  if  it  is  man.  Browning  is 
not  equal  to  your  emergency.  Forth- 
with you  discard  him,  all  poets, 
and  study  "social  unrest,"  econom- 
ics, parliamentary  law,  until  you  find 
that  you  are  the  victim  of  it  all.  Then 
comes  your  World  Movement,  tramp- 
ing up  Fifth  Avenue  or  some 
other  avenue — and  that  is  as  far  as 
it  gets.  You  can  move  the  world  three 
times  over  without  moving  man  once. 
You  must  get  back  home  in  time  for 
dinner,  to  make  sure  that  everything 
is  in  order,  comfortable  for  him.  He 
knows  that,  understands  you  per- 
fectly, and  your  little  rubber  string 
excursion.  And  he  is  not  troubled, 
because,  bless  you,  you've  got  to  come 
back  home  to  him.  And  he  is  so  stu- 
pid. You  are  obliged  to  forgive  him 
for  not  understanding  how  it  is  with 
you. 

This  is  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion; woman  absolves  him  from  his 
responsibility  by  accepting  his  sol- 
emnly reiterated  excuse  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  comprehend  her.  You  cannot 
hold  an  idiot  responrible.  He  under- 
stands that.  Besides,  to  feel  that,  as 


a  woman,  one  is  incomprehensible, 
appeals  to  the  vanity.  He  under- 
stands that  point,  too.  It  is  shrewdly 
taken. 

The  rub  comes  here :  women  really 
do  not  understand  men.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  literally  crave  to  be 
deceived  by  men.  The  one  perfectly 
happy  woman,  if  such  a  being  exists, 
is  the  one  who  is  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  man.  This  is,  from  his  point 
of  view,  an  exceedingly  satisfactory 
state  for  her. 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a  man  who 
has  past  the  sophomoric  stage  of 
personal  revelations,  when  he  has 
nothing  to  reveal  but  his  adolescence, 
who  ever  com.plained  because  women 
do  not  understand  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  did,  he  would  feel  that 
some  violence  had  been  done  him,  and 
he  would  immediately  change  his  dis- 
guise. 

If  women  gave  more  attention  to 
the  study  of  man,  less  to  his  repre- 
sentations of  himself,  of  his  laws  and 
standards  and  all  the  other  dust  he 
stirs  up  to  conceal  himself,  his  mo- 
tives and  purposes,  from  her — there.- 
would  be  something  doing  in  the; 
world.  He  is  not  a  rogue,  nor  a  crim- 
inal, nor  selfish,  nor  mean,  he  is  sim- 
ply the  one  sex  there  is  in  the  human 
or  any  other  specie.  And  you  cannot 
get  around  that  with  all  the  thinking 
and  doing  that  can  be  thought  or 
done.  This  is  the  secret  which  ex- 
plains the  whole  phenomenon  of  man, 
including  woman.  So  far  it  has  never 
been  acknowledged  nor  recognized. 

Women  know  much  about  him. 
They  know  what  he  likes  and  does 
not  like,  how  far  they  can  "trouble" 
him,  and  when  to  stop.  But  at 
last  this  outside,  incidental  knowl- 
edge amounts  to  nothing,  no  more 
than  knowing  his  food,  habits,  and 
the  measure  of  his  clothes.  For  they 
do  not  know  him,  nor  recognize  him 
as  the  other  part  of  themselves.  This 
is  a  mistake  which  he  never  makes. 
Whenever  he  considers  woman,  he  is 
himself  the  standard,  and  he  consid- 
ers her  only  in  relation  to  himself, 
what  he  needs,  what  he  will  have  of 
her,  more  particularly  what  she  can- 
not give  and  what  he  does  not  want 
of  her,  and  nothing  else. 

This  is  why  things  are  as  they  are. 
Men  do  understand  women,  and 
women  do  not  understand  men.  If  the 
order  is  ever  changed,  then  men  will 
do  it,  and  the  women  will  not  do  it, 
because  they  do  not  grasp  and  will 
not  admit  that  mastering  phenome- 
non of  the  one  sex. 

The  Valley,  Georgia 
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COURAGE,  MON  VIEUX! 

HOW   ADRIENNE,  OF   PROVENCE,   REVEALED   THE    SPIRIT   OF   FRANCE 

BY  HENRY  G.  DODGE 


IT  was  there  at  the  station  in  Mar- 
seilles that  we  saw  the  thing 
which  shall  surely  live  longest  in 
our  memories,  which — more  than  all 
the  ibattlefields  and  hospitals  in 
France — brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  realization  of  what  war  really 
costs. 

As  we  drove  up  we  found  the 
square  packed  with  waiting  ambu- 
lances and  automobiles  driven  by  sol- 
dier chauffeurs.  A  number  of  the 
grands  blesses,  or  the  badly  wound- 
ed, had  just  arrived  from  Geneva  by 
way  of  Lyons,  and  were  being  un- 
loaded here  for  distribution  thruout 
Provence.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
great  exchange  of  crippled  prisoners 
that  is  continually  going  on  between 
France  and  Germany,  thru  the  inter- 
mediary of  neutral  Switzerland.  Tho 
entirely  recovered,  no  one  of  them 
will  ever  fight  again,  for  it  is  only 
the  hopelessly  crippled  who  are  ex- 
changed. 

We  stood  by  the  station  entrance 
and  watched  them  cross  the  narrow 
platform  to  the  line  of  ambulances 
backed  up  to  the  curb.  They  came  out 
of  the  door,  a  pitiful  company,  a  hun- 
dred strong,  and  each  man  had  lost  a 
leg  or  an  arm.  Behind  those  who 
were  walking  or  hobbling  on 
crutches  or  canes  came  a  line  of 
wheel  chairs  with  those  who  had  lost 
both  legs;  and  behind  them — the 
blind. 

I  DO  not  know  if  other  wars  have 
left  in  their  wake  so  much  of  that 
most  hopeless  of  afflictions — blind- 
ness, but  it  is  the  most  terrible  and 
impressive  result  of  this  war.  A  doz- 
en of  these  poor  sightless  heroes,  each 
supported  by  two  orderlies,  came 
thru  the  door  of  the  station,  out  into 
the  sunlit  square.  They  felt  the  warm 
glow  of  the  Provencal  autumn,  but 
they  would  never  see  its  brilliance 
again.  Their  Provence,  the  "Empire 
of  the  Sun"  as  its  children  love  to 
call  it.  could  now  only  give  to  them 
its  soft  airs,  its  familiar  sounds,  and 
the  warmth  of  its  summer  days.  The 
brilliance  of  its  mornings  and  the 
beauties  of  its  nights,  its  rugged 
Alps  and  its  lordly  Rhone,  and  the 
sparkling  blue  of  its  Mediterranean, 
are  to  be  no  more  for  them. 

The  waiting  crowd,  silent  and  with 
uncovered  heads,  as  if  at  mass,  made 
a  lane  thru  which  the  blind  soldiers 
came.  They  stumbled  over  the  flag- 
ging and  down  the  steps  with  grop- 
ing feet,  and  always,  tho  the  order- 


lies guided  them  by  the  arms,  their 
hands  were  stretched  before  them, 
open  wide;  hopeless,  hesitating 
hands,  distrustful  of  the  dark. 

The  last  in  line  was  a  handsome 
boy  not  over  twenty-one,  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique. 
His  fair  hair  was  pushed  back  from 
his  forehead  by  the  black  bandage 
ever  his  eyes,  his  red  fez  was  tipped 
to  one  side  by  another  dressing  on 
his  head — and  his  right  sleeve  was 
empty.  And  tho  there  glittered  on  his 
breast  the  Military  Medal  and  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  pinned 
there  when  he  had  crost  the  Swiss 
border  into  France,  he  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  kept  repeating 
over  and  over  and  over,  "J'ai  peur, 
j'ai  peur,  j'ai  peur" — "I'm  afraid, 
I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid."  France  had 
given  him  all  she  could — but  he  was 
afraid  of  the  dark. 

AND  then  that  happened  which 
changed  the  whole  gruesome 
picture  of  horror  and  misery  into 
something  sublime. 

A  girl  stepped  out  of  the  crowd 
to  the  boy's  side,  put  her  arm  about 
his  waist,  and  took  his  groping 
hand  in  hers.  She  was  no  more  than 
sixteen,  beautiful  with  the  dark, 
splendid,  Greek  beauty  of  the  women 
of  Provence — a  girl  of  the  people, 
who  looked  as  tho  she  might  have 
come  into  Marseilles  that  day  from 
the  country  with  her  cartload  of  gar- 
den truck. 

"Courage,  mon  vieux,"  we  heard 
her  say,  and  the  boy  could  feel,  I  am 
sure,  the  smile  in  her  voice,  even  tho 
he  could  not  see,  as  we  could,  her 
smiling  and  compassionate  eyes.  "Do 
not  have  fear.  Let  me  walk  with 
you." 

The  orderly  saluted  and  unhesitat- 
ingly stepped  aside.  The  boy  turned 
his  bandaged  eyes  toward  the  girl, 
and,  as  he  felt  the'  protecting  arm 
about  his  waist  and  the  strong  hand 
closing  over  his.  his  trembling 
ceased,  his  shoulders  went  back,  and 
what  had  been  a  terrified  child  be- 
came a  soldier  again.  It  was  the 
woman's  touch  that  he  had  been 
needing — the  hand  and  the  word  of 
encouragement  of  a  woman  of  his 
own  France — during  the  agonizing 
days  in  the  hospital,  and  the  long  ter- 
rifying train  journey  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"Courage,  mon  vieux!"  It  was  the 
spur  to  make  him  a  soldier  again. 
One   does   not   show    fear   before   a 


woman.  He  took  the  few  steps  across 
the  pavement  to  the  waiting  ambu- 
lance with  steady  and  confident  feet, 
his  head  turned  always  toward  the 
sound  of  the  voice  at  his  side,  and  as 
he  walked  he  smiled  into  the  girl's 
face.  How  long  it  had  been  since  he 
had  smiled! 

They  came  to  the  curb ;  and  as  she 
released  his  arm  and  an  orderly  stood 
ready  to  guide  his  foot  to  the  step  of 
the  ambulance,  he  turned  to  the  girl 
and  paused  a  moment,  with  trem- 
bling lips.  He  raised  his  hand  half 
way  to  the  salute,  and  stopped. 

"What  do  you  call  yourself,  my 
friend?"  he  said. 

"Adrienne,  my  lieutenant,"  she  re- 
plied softly,  still  smiling. 

There  was  no  trace  of  coquetry  in 
her  voice  or  in  her  bearing.  She 
stood,  slim  and  straight,  before  him, 
like  a  soldier  before  his  superior  offi- 
cer. 

The  boy  whipped  off  the  red  fez 
from  his  blond  head  and  tucked  it 
under  the  empty  sleeve  pinned  to  his 
breast.  His  hand  went  out  and  found 
her  shoulder,  as  she  instinctively 
stepped  nearer  to  him,  a  look  of  in- 
credulous wonder  upon  her  uplifted 
face. 

"Merci,  Adrienne,"  he  said  huskily, 
and  bent  and  kissed  her  upon  both 
cheeks. 

THE  little  peasant  drew  herself  up 
like  a  queen,  but  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  and  for  a  moment  she 
could  not  speak.  Then,  tremblingly 
but  proudly : 

"Merci,  mon  lievtenant." 

Her  hands  were  clasped  together 
upon  her  breast  and  on  her  face  was 
the  look  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  standing  be- 
fore the  Vision.  The  boy  took  his 
seat  in  the  ambulance  and  as  it  swung 
away  from  the  curb  his  hand  went 
to  the  salute,  and  his  bandaged  eyes 
turned  toward  the  spot  where  she 
was  standing.  And  until  the  car  dis- 
appeared into  the  trafllic  beyond  the 
station  gates  we  could  still  see  his 
erect  figure  and  his  hand  raised  to 
his  forehead. 

The  girl  stood  motionless,  looking 
after  him,  until  he  was  out  of  sight, 
her  face  transfigured  and  her  dark 
eyes  still  brilliant  with  tears.  She  had 
not  been  kissed;  she  had  been  deco- 
rated, and  she  wore  the  red  badge  of 
her  glory  in  her  flaming  cheeks  as 
proudly  as  the  blind  boy  soldier  wore 
the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  upon  his  breast. 
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M»  "William  Shak-fpeare: 

EIGHT  PAPERS  BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 
IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY     OF   SHAKESPEARE'S    DEATH 


The  Tragedies:  Plays  of  Romance  and  War 


HAKESPEARE 
was  no  exception 
to  the  truth  pro- 
nounced in  "The 
Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,"  that 
"Experience  is  by 
industry  achieved 
and  perfected  by 
the  swift  course  of  time."  He  gained 
his  success  not  by  genius  alone,  but 
also  by  work — hard  and  patient 
work  that,  by  repeated  trials,  made 
way  for  him  to  the  hights  of  tragic 
power.  If  some  one  had  asked  him 
how  he  had  gained  the  ability  to 
write  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King 
Lear"  and  "Macbeth,"  he  might 
have  answered  in  the  words  of  one 
of  his  characters:  "I  have  labored 
with  all  my  wits,  my  pains  and  strong 
endeavors."  Shakespeare's  great 
tragedies,  masterpieces  in  the  world's 
literature,  were  not  produced  with- 
out preliminary  attempts  at  tragic 
writing.  The  surprizing  excellence  of 
his  first  efforts  is  strong  evidence  of 
his  natural  genius. 

Between  the  ages  of  twenty-four 
and  thirty-one  Shakespeare  wrote  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  a  passionate 
tragedy  of  youth;  in  "Titus  Andro- 
nicus"  a  terrible  tragedy  of  blood; 
and  in  "Henry  VI,"  Part  I,  Part  II, 
and  Part  III,  "Richard  II,"  "Richard 
III,''  and  "King  John,"  a  series  of 
chronicle  plays  that  concern  the  ro- 
mantic tragedies  of  great  English 
rulers.  All  these  plays,  in  spite  of 
great  story  interest,  put  the  empha- 
sis on  character,  pointing  the  way 
toward  the  searching  character 
analysis  of  the  great  tragedies.  To 
Shakespeare,  even  in  the  beginning 
of  his  dramatic  work,  men  appeared 
as  more  than  puppets  tossed  about 
by  fate;  in  part,  at  least,  they  were 
makers  of  their  own  destinies. 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold. 

In  some  respects  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies.  It  is  a  play 
of  summer,  and  youth,  and  love,  a 
play  of  misty  moonlit  nights  in 
medieval  Verona,  with  the  breath  of 
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roses  blowing  over  old  gardens,  tell- 
ing: 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues 

by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears. 

and  at  another  time  saying 

Violent  delights  have  violents  ends 
And  in  their  triumph  die. 

Romeo,  a  Montague,  falls  in  love  with 
Juliet,  a  Capulet,  between  whose 
family  and  his  own  there  is  deadly 
enmity.  On  the  heads  of  this  "pair 
of  star-cross'd  lovers"  fall  the  bane- 
ful results  of  their  parents'  discords. 

Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  of 
love  and  rapid  action  with  all  the 
poetry  of  youth,  for  he  himself  was 
then  less  than  twenty-seven.  Inter- 
ested as  he  was  in  unfolding  a  ro- 
mantic story,  he  did  not  fail  to  make 
his  characters  real.  In  Juliet  par- 
ticularly he  presented  an  altogether 
charming  example  of  womanly  love, 
forethought,  faithfulness  and  daring. 

"Titus  Andronicus"  is  so  different 
from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  that  we  are 
glad  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  had 
hardly  any  part  in  writing  it.  In 
place  of  romantic  imagination  and 
rich  poetry  there  is  a  series  of  shock- 
ing events,  with  little  attempt  to 
fasten  attention  on  anything  but 
gruesome  detail.  Nowhere  else  in 
Shakespeare  can  we  read  of  such 
deeds  of  horror  as  those  enacted  by 
the  Roman  general,  Titus  Andro- 
nicus, in  revenge  for  wrongs  done  to 
his  daughter  Lavinia.  Undoubtedly 
Shakespeare,  when  about  twenLy- 
five  years  old,  felt  the  attraction  of 
an  old  tragedy  of  vivid  action,  and 
recast  it  for  his  company.  The  play 
as  a  whole  is  strikingly  different 
from  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies,  but  here  and  there,  like 
glittering  jewels  on  black  velvet, 
there  stand  out  against  the  dark 
background  of  crime  some  passages 
that  are  wholly  typical  of  Shake- 
speare : 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and 

grey, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods 

are  green.     ... 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush; 
The   snake   lies   rolled*  in   the   cheerful 

sun; 


The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cool- 
ing  wind. 

And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the 
ground. 

It  is  far  easier  to  think  that  the 
young  man  who  had  just  come  down 
into  London  from  the  country  peace 
of  Stratford  wrote  such  lines  as 
these  than  it  is  to  think  that  he 
wrote  of  the  heartlessness  of  cruel 
Tamora,  or  of  the  fiendish  revenge 
of  Titus  Andronicus. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  a  tragedy  of 
love;  "Titus  Andronicus"  is  a 
tragedy  of  blood;  and  "Henry  VI," 
Part  I,  Part  II,  and  Part  III,  "Rich- 
ard II,"  "Richard  III,"  and  "King 
John,"  are  tragedies  of  history.  In 
Shakespeare's  time,  because  England 
was  thrilling  with  sense  of  national 
greatness,  the  history  play  was  wide- 
ly popular.  Men  had  strong  interest 
in  hearing  of  the  great  deeds  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  lives  of  noblemen 
and  kings,  the  nation's  leaders  in 
times  of  crisis.  They  knew  that  in 
such  men  the  common  ideals  of  their 
people  were  crystallized.  They  felt 
that  the  lives  of  the  great  repre- 
sented humanity  in  magnified  form. 
In  the  triumph  or  the  tragedy  of  the 
nobility  the  common  people  found 
their  own  best  souls.  Royalty  might 
represent  all  that  is  ideal,  and  right 
to  kingship  might  rest  upon  the 
possession  of 

The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stable- 

ness, 
Bounty,    perseverance,    mercy,     loveli- 
ness. 
Devotion,   patience,  courage,   fortitude. 

In  stories  of  the  rise  or  the  fall 
of  kings  the  people  of  Shakespeare's 
time  were,  in  reality,  considering 
the  rise  or  the  fall  of  humanity,  as  it 
keeps  true  to  ideals  or  swerves  from 
them. 

They  found  an  especial  pathos  in 
the  fact  that  kings,  great  as  they  were, 
had  no  escape  from  common  ills. 

Within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a 

king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the 

antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his 

pomp. 
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Allowing-  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  monarchize,  be  feai''d  and  kill  with 

looks, 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 
As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our 

life 
Were  brass  impregnable. 

They  found  consolation  for  their  own 
humbler  lives  by  considering  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  misfortunes  of 
kingship,  that  led  Henry  IV  to  say, 
"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  They  would  hear  to  the  full 
the  story  of  royalty  so  that  their  own 
lives  might  catch  something  of  the 
national  greatness,  and  gain  satis- 
faction in  lowliness. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And   tell    sad    stories   of  the   death   of 

kings: — 
How    some    have    been    depos'd,    some 

slain  in  war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have 

depos'd, 
Some    poison'd    by    their    wives,    some 

sleeping  kill'd. 
All  murder'd. 

They  would  know  the  irony  of  great- 
ness, the  king  living  in  seeming  hap- 
piness. 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  waits 
on  him. 

Beside  this  they  would  place  the 
happiness  of  some  care-free  humble 
life,  such  as  that  of  the  shepherd 
who  has 

His  cold,  thin  drink  out  of  his  leathern 

bottle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's 

shade, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  London, 
and  for  English  literature,  when 
Shakespeare,  at  about  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  united  with  some 
other  dramatists  in  writing  three 
plays  on  the  life  and  times  of  Henry 
VI.  The  writers  had  the  practical 
aim  of  giving  dramatic  life  to  old 
material.  Taking  some  earlier  plays 
on  the  siame  subject  they  made  them 
over,  adding  reality,  power  and 
beauty.  The  first  play  tells  of  the 
brave  deeds  of  Talbot  and  the  Eng- 
lish lords  fighting  in  that  French 
war  in  which  Joan  of  Arc  played  so 
great  a  part.  The  play  is  highly 
patriotic  and  full  of  the  strong  spirit 
shown  in  old  Talbot's  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son : 

When  he  perceived  me  shrink  and  on 

my  knee, 
His   bloody    sword    he   brandish'd   over 

me. 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stem  impa- 
tience; 
But   when    my    angry    guardant    stood 

alone. 
Tendering  my  ruin  and  assail'd  of  none, 
Dizzy-eyed    fury    and    great    rage    of 

heart 
Suddenly  made  him   from   my   side   to 

start 
Into     the     clustering     battle     of     the 

French  ; 


And   in   that  sea  of  blood  my  boy   did 

drench 
His    over-mounting    spirit,    and    there 

died! 

The  second  play  tells  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  powerful  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  of  the  tragic  love  story 
of  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk;  and  of  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion. It  is  far  more  spirited  than  the 
first,  and  far  more  interesting  in  its 
characterization.  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  is  not  unlike  Lady 
Macbeth  in  unscrupulous  ambition ; 
and  Queen  Margaret,  with  her  jeal- 
ousy and  passion,  is  a  memorable 
character. 

The  third  play  concerns  the  wicked 
deeds  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, afterward  Richard  III,  and  more 
particularly  his  murder  of  King 
Henry.  The  ^endish  and  courageous 
Queen  Margaret  is  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  weak  king,  who  creeps 
from  the  battle  and  moans,  "Would 
I  were  dead !  if  God's  good  will  were 
so!"  Such  plays  as  these,  with  vivid 
stories  of  heroic  action,  must  have 
taken  London  by  storm.  They  were 
a  triumph  for  the  young  Shake- 
speare just  entering  upon  his  dra- 
matic career. 

"Richard  11"  tells  another  tragedy 
of  history.  The  strong,  self-willed, 
ambitious  Bolingbroke — a  man  of 
action  and  genuine  power — takes  tne 
throne  from  the  unscrupulous  dream- 
er, Richard  II.  The  play  has  much 
manly  spirit  and  an  ardent  patriot- 
ism, as  well  as  far  more  poetry  than 
appears  in  most  of  the  historical 
plays. 

"Richard  III"  and  "King  John" 
have  great  dramatic  interest  because 
of  strong  characterization.  In  some- 
what leaving  the  method  of  the 
chronicle  and  centering  all  attention 
on  some  one  powerful  character  each 
play  approaches  the  method  of  the 
great  tragedies.  Richard  III,  putting 
himself  against  society,  wages  a 
titanic  battle  against  the  forces  of 
right.  Hated  and  deformed,  he  out- 
wits his  enemies  and  send  them,  one 
by  one,  to  bloody  deaths  until,  at 
last,  he  rises  to  royalty.  Giant  as  he 
is  in  intellect,  he  is  no  match  for  the 
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stern  forces  of  retribution,  chief  of 
which  is  that  inner  force  so  strongly 
shown  in  Macbeth.  In  the  midst  of 
battle  it  is  not  man  he  fears,  but 
himself: 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several 

tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several 

tale. 
And    every    tale    condemns    me    for    a 

villain. 

"King  John"  is  another  history 
play  of  direct  purpose  and  strong 
characterization.  John,  having  stolen 
his  throne,  makes  a  hopeless  effort 
to  keep  it  against  his  enemies.  Once 
again  Shakespeare  shows  that  evil 
can  never  gain  lasting  power,  and 
that  conscience,  if  nought  else, 
brings  sure  punishment.  King  John, 
in  mental  agony,  says: 

My  nobles  leave  me;   and  my  state  is 

braved. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign 

powers : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and 

breath. 
Hostility  and  civic  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's 

death. 

In  this  play  are  three  of  Shake- 
speare's most  notable  characters: 
John,  with  contemptible  meanness  of 
spirit;  Constance,  with  beautiful 
mother-love;  and  Faulconbridge, 
scorning  baseness,  and  showing  Eng- 
lish dash  and  patriotic  ardor  that 
undoubtedly  represents  Shake- 
speare's ideal  of  a  noble  man  of  ac- 
tion. Powerful  in  conception,  dra- 
matic in  arrangement,  realistic  in  its 
characters,  and  touching  in  its 
pathos,  "King  John"  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  greatest  of  Shake- 
peare's  plays. 

Shakespeare  had  probably  sketched 
"Henry  VIII"  before  his  retirement 
to  Stratford,  but  he  left  its  comple- 
tion to  John  Fletcher.  The  play  that 
we  have  is  a  series  of  spectacular  in- 
cidents showing  pompous  court  life. 
Its  theme  is  highly  appealing,  for  it 
shows  the  pathos  of  earthly  great- 
ness. The  dignified  and  noble  Queen 
Katharine  is  driven  from  the  King's 
side,  and  the  rich,  cunning  and  am- 
bitious Cardinal  Wolsey  falls  from 
power,  saying  nobly: 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the 

zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine 

age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Titus  An- 
dronicus,"  and  the  history  plays — 
so  many  "Mirrors  for  Kings" — show 
Shakespeare's  interest  in  tragic 
story  largely  for  the  story's  sake. 
They  show,  most  of  all,  his  certain 
development  toward  searching  analy- 
sis of  the  inner  nature.  They  are  the 
stepping  stones  by  which  he  ad- 
vanced toward  ability  to  produce  the 
great  tragedies. 


THE      WORLD      OVER 


Our  Increasing  Population 
Census  Bureau  experts  estimate  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  on 
January  1  was  101,208,315,  and  that 
by  July  1  next  will  be  102,017,302.  On 
July  1  last  year  they  figured  the  popu- 
lation at  100,399,318. 

On  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  increase 
between  the  1900  and  the  1910  censuses 
the  bureau  estimates  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  808,997  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States  every  six  months,  or 
an  annual  increase  of  1,617,994.  The 
census  estimate  is  that  the  population 
of  the  country  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  4433  a  day — 184  every  hour  and 
3  1-15  persons  every  minute. 

Western  states  have  led  in  growth, 
"Washington  heading  the  list,  with 
Oklahoma,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and 
New  Mexico  following  in  the  order 
named. 
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enough  to  get  it  in  good  working  order. 
The  plan  sounds  Utopian,  but  it  has 
already  shown  its  practicability  to 
some  extent. 


Forward  to  the  Land 

An  organization  to  get  people  out  of 
the    cities    by    teaching    them    how    to 
make     farming     both     profitable     and 
pleasant,  and  by  establish- 
ing    them     in     cooperative 
agricultural    colonies    thru- 
out  the  country,  is  the  For- 
ward-to-the-Land      League, 
which  has  its  headquarters 
in  New  York  City. 

It  has  opened  evening 
classes  in  gardening,  poul- 
try-raising, dairying,  etc., 
in  many  of  the  large  cities, 
where  experts  are  prepared 
to  give  unbiased  advice  re- 
garding location  and  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  land 
to  any  who  are  genuinely 
interested.  At  present  a 
large  tract  of  land  in 
Florida  is  open  for  inspec- 
tion and  land-owners  in 
many  other  states  have  de- 
clared their  willingness  to 
equip  for  colonization  ac- 
cording to  the  high  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the 
League. 

Emphasis  is  continually 
put  on  the  necessity  of 
colonization.  The  small  in- 
dividual farm  has  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  it 
does  not  pay,  since  it  can- 
not command  adequate 
marketing  facilities.  Co- 
operative management  of 
fifty  farms  as  a  business 
unit,  with  an  agricultural 
instructor  and  a  mai'ket 
expert,  is  the  League's  ad- 
vice. 

The  new  type  of  rural 
school,  with  ten-acre  gar- 
den and  auditorium  for 
secial  activities  of  the 
"grown-ups''  is  stipulated; 
and  a  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary   and   an   engineer 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

A  MOTOR  BOAT  FOR  ICE 
This  ice-boat,  equipped  with  an  aeroplane  drive 
Tiotor,  was  shown  at  the  St.  Paul  Outdoor  Sports 
Carnival.  It  is  capable  of  much  higher  speed 
than  the  usual  type  of  sloop-riKKCd  ice-boat, 
which   is    dependent   on   the    wind    for   its   power 

from  the  department  of  sanitary  sur- 
vey are  sent  with  each  colony. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  professor 
of  Rural  Economics  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  just  accepted  the  directorship 
of  rural  organization  in  the  League. 
He    plans    to    visit    each    colony    long 

A    FIRE-ESCAPE    FOR   HORSES 


A  Fire  Drill  for  Horses 

By  means  of  an  arrangement  of 
levers,  invented  by  John  Batty,  of  Los 
Angeles,  horses  are  not  only  given  a 
chance  to  escape  when  their  stable 
catches  fire,  but  they  are  actually 
taught  how  to  do  it. 

The  stables  are  built  so  that  the 
horses  are  all  headed  toward  the  doors, 
which,  of  course,  swing  outward. 

The  invention  works  on  the  theory 
that  any  dangerous  fire  would  burn  the 
fusible  cord  stretched  along  the  top  of 
the  doors  and  thereby  release  the 
levers  which  it  holds  in  place.  When 
these  levers  drop  they  throw  open  the 
doors  of  the  stalls. 

In  order  to  make  the  horses  take 
advantage  of  their  automatic  release  a 
terrific  clanging  of  gongs  sounds  an 
alarm  as  soon  as  the  doors  open.  The 
noise  is  supposed  to  frighten  the  horses 
into  running  away  from  it, 
and  consequently  from  the 
fire. 

As  yet  no  real  fire  has 
tested  the  invention.  But  at 
the  Cudahy  estate  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  ap- 
paratus has  been  installed, 
there  have  been  several  fire 
drills  in  which  both  ma- 
chinery and  horses  have 
done  their  part  to  perfec- 
tion. 
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WHEN     A     FIRE     BURNS     THK     CORD     WHICH     BUNS     UNUKR     THK     WINDOWS,      THK 
LKVKRS    DROP,    THE    FIRE    ALARM     SOUNDS,     AND 
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THE    DOORS    OI'EN    AND    THE    HORSES    RUN    OUT 


An  Egyptian  Tomb  in 
New  York 

Perneb,  a  high  dignitary 
of  the  Egyptian  court, 
lived  some  4000  years  too 
early  to  spend  his  money  in 
New  York.  So  he  built  a 
costly  tomb,  near  the  royal 
pyramid  in  the  cemetery  of 
Memphis,  stocked  it  with 
provisions  and  decorated  it 
as  a  worthy  dwelling  place 
for  his  body  and  a  memorial 
to  his  name. 

Thru  the  centuries  it  has 
been  successively  a  monu- 
ment, a  storehouse,  a  rob- 
bers' cave,  a  quarry,  and 
now  a  Fifth  avenue  resi- 
dence— erected  in  the  north 
end  of  the  entrance  hall  of 
the    Metropolitan    Museum. 

It  is  the  first  Egyptian 
tomb  to  be  so  perfectly 
transplanted  and  recon- 
structed. The  colors  of  the 
decorations  are  still  bright 
and  most  of  the  stones  are 
whole.  On  the  outer  walls, 
on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance, are  colored  por- 
traits of  Perneb,  and  in- 
side,     his     statue,     carved 
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from  cedar.  It  was  the  belief  of  those 
days  that  if  the  body  were  removed 
from  the  tomb  the  soul  would  be  lost, 
but  a  chance  of  rehabilitation  was 
given  it  if  it  chose  to  enter  the  statue. 

Outside  the  real  tomb,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Museum,  is  a  miniature  repro- 
duction which  shows  the  complete 
structure  in  detail.  The  tomb  proper, 
containing  the  sarcophagus,  was  sunk 
in  the  rock  over  fifty  feet  below  the 
building.  Originally  it  was  covered  with 
circular  blocks  of  stone  and  tightly 
sealed. 

In  the  superstructure  is  the  chapel, 
or  offering  chamber,  covered  with  elab- 
orate pictures  of  the  offerings  and  rep- 
resenting the  earthly  pleasures  and 
activities  of  the  owner.  This  chamber 
opens  on  the  main  entrance,  but  at 
right  angles  to  it,  so  as  to  elude  the 
evil  spirits. 

Near  it,  and  entirely  inaccessible,  is 
the  secret  statue  chamber  or  "serdab," 
into  which  only  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased was  supposed  to  enter. 

As  it  stands  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  the  inner  walls  of  Perneb's 
tomb  are  all  protected  by  glass  and 
lighted  from  above.  It  is  the  gift  of 
Edward  S.  Harkness,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Museum. 


For  Smaller  Electrical  Machines 

By  the  use  of  a  new  material,  discov- 
ered at  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
many  electrical  machines  in  common 
use  may  be  made  smaller  and  more 
compact  without  sacrificing  strength  or 
power  capacity.  The  material  is  a  com- 
pound of  silicon  and  iron  produced  by 
fusing  in  a  vacuum,  a  process  which 
effectually  eliminates  all  impurities  in 
the  iron  and  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
cure an  alloy  of  exact  porportions. 

The  magnetic  permeability  of  the 
new  material,  or  the  ease  with  which 
it   may    be    magnetized    electrically,    is 


ten  to  fifteen  times  greater  than 
that  of  commercial  iron  or  steel  now 
employed,  while  its  hysteresis  loss, 
or  the  electric  energy  which  must  be 
supplied  in  order  to  reverse  its  mag- 
netism, is  only  one-eighth  as  great.  In 
dynamos,  transformers,  loading  coils  in 
telephone  circuits,  electrical  testing  ma- 
chinery and  ^numerous  other  electrical 
machines,  the  new  vacuum  alloy  will 
make  possible  economies  in  cost  and 
size,  and  will  increase  the  range  of  use- 
fulness of  such  machinery. 

T.  D.  Yensen,  the  discoverer  of  the 
new  material,  is  a  Norwegian  by  birth. 
He  is  a  Research  Assistant  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  ex- 
periments leading  to  the  discoveiy  have 
occupied  a  period  of  nearly  three  years. 


Going  Up! 

The  Biirgenstock  Hotel,  overlooking 
Lake  Lucerne,  is  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  cliff,  2880  feet  above  sea  level.  And 
the  nearest  railroad  station  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake — nearly  1500  feet 
below. 

Making  connections  is  obviously  diffi- 
cult. A  road  is  impossible  and  airships 
rather  expensive.  But  the  missing  link 
has  finally  been  forged  in  the  shape 
of  an  enormous  lift,  standing  straight 
out  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
fastened  to  it  at  intervals  by  frame- 
work and  bridges.  It  is  run  by  elec- 
tricity and  the  cage  is  suspended  by 
cables  which  run  over  a  pulley  at  the 
top. 

The  schedule  of  trips  is  adapted  to 
the  railroad  time-table.  The  elevator 
leaves  "on  arrival  of  connections"  or 
whenever  there  is  a  special  demand  for 
its  service.  It  is  run  primarily  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Hotel  Biirgenstock. 

Probably  it  is  the  only  elevator  in 
the  world  which  combines  esthetic 
pleasure  with  utility.  As  an  observation 
tower  it  offers  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
Swiss  lakes  and  surrounding  countiy 
that  is  almost  as  perfect  as  that  from 
an  aeroplane. 


Information  by  Machinery 

A  mechanical  directory,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  convey  information  concern- 
ing leading  business  and.  professional 
men  and  companies  in  one  city  to  per- 
sons who  happen  to  be  situated  in  an- 
other, has  been  invented  by  William  C. 
Cutler,  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Its 


operation  and  the  results  to  be  obtained 
from  this  device  are  unique. 

For  instance,  should  a  person  be  lo- 
cated in  the  northern  part  of  California 
and  desire  the  address  of  and  informa- 
tion concerning  a  business  and  profes- 
sional man  in  Los  Angeles,  all  that 
person  would  need  do  would  be  to  step 
on  the  platform,  turn  the  pointer  to  the 
word  "Los  Angeles,"  and  push  the 
dial  button.  Instantly  the  large  di- 
rectory card  representing  Los  Angeles 
would  appear  under  the  glass  front  of 
the  card  space.  By  simply  remaining  on 
the  platform  the  operator  retains  the 
directory  card  before  him,  but  the  mo- 
ment he  takes  his  weight  from  the 
platform  the  card  is  automatically  re- 
turned to  its  original  position  within 
the  lower  part  of  the  case. 

This  case  is  about  six  feet  high,  two 
feet  wide  and  a  foot  thick.  Its  display 
space  is  18x22  inches,  which  permits 
the  insertion  of  names,  addresses  and 
information  concerning  several  hun- 
dred business  men  in  each  city. 

Not  only  can  thi^  device  be  used  in 
the  manner  hei'ewith  described,  but  it 
may  profitably  be  used  in  connection 
with  banks,  newspaper  offices,  business 
establishments,  etc.  It  takes  a  weight 
of  but  thirty  pounds  upon  the  platform 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  its  opera- 
tion, after  the  button  is  prest,  is  prac- 
tically instantaneous.  Any  number  of 
cards  from  one  to  a  hundred  may  be 
placed  in  the  machine  at  one  time. 


Albert  Marple 
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HOW  TREE   PLAYS  SHAKESPEARE 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

AUTHOR  uF  "FAMOUS  ACTOR-FAMILIES  OF  AMERICA,"  "THE  AMERICAN  DRAMATIST" 


SINCE  lb«7,  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
has  been  one  of  the  leading 
actor-managers  of  London.  He 
has  produced  various  plays  of  a  melo- 
dramatic and  romantic  character, 
varying  all  the  way  from  "Jim,  the 
Penman,"  "Partners"  and  "Captain 
Swift"  to  "Fedora,"  "Trilby,"  "The 
Musketeers  and  "The  Darling  of  the 
Gods."  When  he  leased  the  Hay- 
market  Theater,  he  produced  Maeter- 
linck's "The  Intruder,"  won  success 
in  Ibsen's  "The  Enemy  of  the  Peo- 
ple," and  gave  a  spirited  revival  of 
Wilde's  "A  Woman  of  No  Impor- 
tance." But  his  greatest  claim  to 
recognition  was  the  standard  of  his 
Shakespearean  productions. 

When  he  visited  America  some 
twenty  years  ago,  he  was  known  to 
the  play-going  world  as  Mr.  H. 
Beerbohm  Tree.  Since  that  time,  the 
London  public  has  come  to  regard 
him  almost  as  a  national  institution, 
and  for  his  great  services  to  the  art 
of  the  theater  he  has  been  knighted, 
adding  another  name  to  the  list  of 
titled  actors,  including  Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, John  Hare,  and  George  Alex- 
ander. 

Sir  Herbert  comes  to  New  York 
now,  for  a  season  beginning  March 
14,  as  an  exponent  of  no  "new"  art, 
but  as  the  upholder  of  a  generous 
policy  started  in  years  gone  by  by 
Charles  Kean,  and  brought  to  such 
extravagant  perfection  by  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Irving.  Instead  of  offer- 
ing, during  his  Tercentenary  season 
of  Shakespeare  here  in  America 
startling  examples  of  "new"  scenery, 
where  decoration  and  symbolism 
play  a  large  part;  instead  of  show- 
ing himself  to  be  under  the  same 
spell  as  that  which  prompted  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  last  season  to  give 
his  fantastic  setting  of  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream" ;  he  brings  with  him 
a  solidly,  splendidly  pictured  pageant 
of  "Henry  VIII,"  and  equally  color- 
ful productions  of  "Richard  II," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

If  Sir  Herbert  had  done  nothing 
more  than  present  Shakespeare  fair- 
ly well,  he  would  have  gained  some 
reputation  for  the  mere  fact  that  he 
had  had  sufficient  courage  and  con- 
viction to  appear  in  seventeen  of  the 
plays.  But  in  all  of  these  productions 
he  scored  because  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  and  the  excellence  of  the 
acting.  Supporters  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Stage  Society  registered  com- 
plaint that  Mr.  Tree  was  smothering 
Shakespeare  in  unnecessary  para- 
phernalia.    They     urged     that     one 


should  present  Shakespeare  simply 
and  crudely  as  he  was  given  in  Eliza- 
bethan days. 

Such  a  claim  was  a  challenge  to 
Sir  Herbert,  and  then  and  there  be- 
gan a  battle  of  words  which  has  been 
carried  on  ever  since.  If  we  consult 
Miss  Ellen  Terry's  charming  "Mem- 
oirs," we  will  find  mention  of  Tree's 
production  of  "The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  where  she  asserts  that 
the  actor-manager  spent  most  of  his 
time  inventing  "new"  business  of  a 
humorous  character  for  herself  and 
for  Mrs.  Kendal.  This  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  Mr.  Tree  revivifies 
Shakespeare  for  modern  audiences. 
He  does  not  believe  in  becoming  a 
slave  to  convention;  he  scouts  any 
idea  of  becoming  either  archeological 
or  academic.  What  he  strives  for  is 
illusion,  and  he  has  declared  more 
than  once  that  he  has  taken  his  cue 
from  Shakespeare's  own  stage  direc- 
tions. He  spares  no  expense  in  order 
to  gain  truth  in  atmosphere  and 
gorgeousness  in  spectacle. 

Most  of  his  productions,  since  he 
built  for  himself  a  theater  which  he 
calls  "His  Majesty's,"  have  been  on 
a  stupendous  scale.  He  likes  to  strive 
for  pictorial  effect.  That,  in  all  prob- 
ability,   attracted    him    to    the   late 
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Stephen  Phillips,  whose  "Nero"  and 
"Ulysses"  he  gave  in  magnificent 
fashion.  London  theatergoers  have 
become  so  used  to  his  extravagance 
that  when  he  appears  in  anything 
slight,  they  regard  it  as  unworthy  of 
him. 

Like  his  brother.  Max  Beerbohm, 
who  succeeded  Bernard  Shaw  as  dra- 
matic critic  on  The  Saturday  Review, 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  possesses  a  facile 
pen,  and  in  his  book,  "Thoughts  and 
Afterthoughts,"  he  is  not  only 
epigrammatic  regarding  life  in  gen- 
eral, but  he  is  very  pronounced  in 
his  declarations  regarding,  the  way 
in  which  Shakespeare  should  be  pro- 
duced. He  says: 

The  public  of  today  demands  that,  if 
acted  at  all,  Shakespeare  .shall  be  pre- 
sented with  all  the  resources  of  the 
theater  of  our  time — that  he  shall  be 
treated,  not  as  a  dead  author,  speaking 
a  dead  language,  but  as  a  living  force 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  living 
humanity. 

He  is  frank  in  his  confession  that 
tho  he  has  been  extravagant  in  his 
preparations,  every  production  of  his 
has  been  profitable.  After  he  had 
been  attacked  for  his  realism  in  "The 
Tempest,"  he  came  forth  with  a  dec- 
laration that  of  all  Shakespeare's 
plays  demanding  the  resources  of  the 
modern  stage,  this  was  the  most  ex- 
acting. He  showed  in  an  analytical 
paper  how  the  stage  directions  in  the 
play  called  for  even  more  detail  than 
he  was  capable  of  supplying.  But,  as 
an  "Afterthought,"  he  added  that  the 
tendency  toward  simplicity  is  the 
modern  demand,  and  he  has  found 
that  in  his  performance  of  "Hamlet," 
for  example,  he  can  get  more  sugges- 
tive effects  by  the  use  of  simple  cur- 
tains than  by  cluttering  the  stage 
with  unnecessary  trappings  for  pic- 
torial interest.  In  other  words,  the 
stage  is  now  groping  toward  spirit- 
ual effects,  or  moods. 

"Henry  VIII,"  which  has  not  been 
seen  in  America  for  many  a  year, 
will  be  done  by  Sir  Herbert,  who 
plays  Wolsey  in  the  Irving  style; 
there  will  be  no  Urban,  Reinhardt  or 
Gordon  Craig  concessions.  Mr.  Tree 
embroiders  his  pictures;  his  is  a 
taste  that  tries  to  suggest  what  oth- 
ers would  leave  to  the  imagination. 
Without  discounting  the  modern  au- 
dience, he  has  always  held  that  the 
present  age  is  not  as  fresh  as  the 
Elizabethan  in  its  power  to  conjure 
up  a  scene  mentally  and  requires  a 
setting  as  rich  as  the  lines  suggest. 

Of  course  to  this  he  adds  his  per- 
sonality as  an  actor.  Even  as  Irving 
used  to  cast  his  plays  to  the  highest 
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Friction  in  the  Human 
Machine 

FRICTION  in  the  human  machine  is 
called  constipation — the  break-down 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  body 
disposes  of  its  waste. 

You  can't  repair  the  trouble  by  means  of  laxatives 
and  cathartics.  Tliese  give  only  partial  and  temp- 
orary relief  and  almost  invariably  serve  to  throw  the 
bowel  mechanism  even  further  out  of  gear. 

Permanent  relief  from  constipation  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  restoring  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
bowels.  This  necessitates  lubrication  —  providing  the 
intestinal  tract  with  an  efficient  si^bstitute  for  the 
mucus  which  exhausted  nature  has  failed  to  supply. 

Nujol,  a  pure  white  mineral  oil,  is  not  a  medicine  but  a  lu- 
bricant. It  oils  the  intestinal  tract,  prevents  the  contents  from 
becoming  hard,  and  facilitates  the  passage  of  waste. 

Nujol  taken  regularly,  in  conjunction  with  reasonable  care 
about  eating  (coarse  foods  are  preferable)  will  frequently 
bring  about  a  complete  restoration  of  normal  bowel  activity. 

Nujol  is  the  purest  and  safest  form  of  the  mineral  oil  treat- 
ment for  constipation,  first  advocated  by  Sir  William 
Arbuthnot  Lane,  the  famous  English  surgeon,  and  now 
prescribed  by  eminent  specialists  everywhere,  both  in  this 
country  and.  abroad. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the 
Nujol  trademark.  If  your  druggist  does 
not  carry  Nujol,  accept  no  substitute. 
We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to 
any  point  in  United  States  on  receipt  of 
75c. — money  order  or  stamps. 

Write  for  booklet  "The   Rational  Treat- 
ment of  Constipation."    Address  Dept.  12. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 
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Nujol 


Approved  by 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  of 
Good  Houseiceeping,  Burenu  of 
Foods,    Sanitation   and   Health. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  at  these  bargains!  Typewriters  Rebuilt 
in  our  own  Factories.  'Guaranteed  forone  year. 
Remingtons  $15  to  $65  Smiths  $IS  to  $50 
Underwoods  $25  to  $65  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60  Olivers  $23  to  $45 
Rraiid  new  No.  2  Smith  I'remicrs  $46 '' 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
them.     Branch  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE   Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


E-Z  SELF-FILLER  SAFETY  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

A  Dependable  Safety  Self-Filler  at  a  moderate  price,  fully  guaranteed 


$1.75 

Vest  Pocket 
Size 


Insert  coin  in  slot  and  press  once.      Safety-Cap  prevents  leakage  when  carried  point       ^  _    i^i~\ 
down.      Holder  of  diamond  chased  vulcanized  rubber.      14  Kt.  gold  Pen.  Jp^£«V/V.r 

Agevts  Wanted  J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO..  27  Thames  St..  New  York      Regular  Size 


point  of  excellence,  so  does  Sir  Her- 
bert. As  an  actor-manager,  he  tries 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  his 
"species,"  where  everyone  believes 
that  a  play  is  pared  and  shifted 
about  until  the  whole  substance  of 
it  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
"star."  But  the  very  fact  that  as  his 
opening  bill  he  has  selected  "Henry 
VIII,"  with  all  its  pageantry,  is  meas- 
I  ure  of  his  taste;  undoubtedly  he  will 
I  go  down  in  English  dramatic  history 
as  the  successor  of  Irving.  It  is  his 
love  for  spectacle,  no  doubt,  among" 
other  things,  that  induced  him  to 
come  to  America,  and  to  appear  in 
a  gigantic  moving-picture  production 
of  "Macbeth" — a  production  which 
in  scope  and  pictorial  splendor  will 
vie  with  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

Put  his  portrait  gallery  in  a  row 
— -the  lean,  tall  figure  of  Svengali 
(for  Sir  Herbert  is  over  six  feet  in 
hight),  the  crouching  devilish  per- 
son of  Fagin,  the  majestic  austerity 
of  Wolsey,  the  sensuous  insolence  of 
Nero,  the  coxcombery  of  Malvolio, 
the  military  bearing  of  Colonel  New- 
come — were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
in  whatever  he  undertakes,  Sir  Her- 
bert has  a  mannerism  of  voice  which 
betrays  him  as  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, he  would  be  the  foremost  char- 
acter actor  of  his  time.  As  it  is,  not 
only  do  his  productions  vie  with 
Royal  Academy  canvases,  but  he  him- 
self, in  bearing  and  in  gesture, 
shows  how  uppermost  in  his  mind  is 
the  pictorial  effect.  And  he  claims 
that  his  palette  is  the  identical  one 
Shakespeare  would  have  used  had  he 
been  alive  today.  Thus  does  he  brave 
the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  and 
the  modern  movement  of  which  Gor- 
don Craig  was  virtually  the  founder. 
New  York  City 


"Mexico  for  the  Mexicans."  Serves  them 
right. — Cli(ittnnoof/(i  Ncics. 

It's  to  be  "America  first"  if  we  are  to 
make  America  last. — Philadelphia  North 
Amcrivan. 

A  politician's  irlea  of  a  demagog  is  a 
man  who  is  making  a  bigger  hit  with  the 
public  than  he  is. — Boston  Transcript. 

"How  much  are  your  four-dollar  shoes?" 
ask(>(l   the   smart   one. 

"Two  dollars  a  foot,"  I'eplied  the  sales- 
man, wearily. — Judye. 

He — "I  heard  that  Griggs  wrDte  that 
wonderful  poem  while  two  cats  were  fight- 
ing outside  of  his  window." 

She — "I  wonder  how  he  did  it." 
He — "Probably  the  mews  inspired  him." 
— Lunipoon. 

Our  notion  of  a  careful  sweeper  is  the 
one  employed  by  the  Washington  Termi- 
nal, AVashington.  D.  C.  Among  the  articles 
found,  a  list  of  which  appears  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  "1  needle." — Neic  York 
Tribune. 

Cheerful  One  (to  newcomer,  on  being 
asked  what  the  trenches  are  like) — If  .ver 
stands  up  yer  get  sniped :  if  yer  keeps  do\vn 
yer  gets  drowned  :  if  yer  moves  about  yer 
gets  shelled,  and  if  yer  stands  still  yer  gets 
court-martialled  for  frost-bite. — Punch. 
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Contains  valuable  informative  articles 
written  by  experts  in  tlie  various  lines 
of  gardening,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  ilower  or  vegetable  grower, 
whether  amateur  or  professional — 
whether  he  cultivates  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  or  acres  of  farm-land. 

Dreer's  1916  Garden  Book  contains 
288  pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone 
plates,  besides  numberless  photographic 
true-to-life  reproductions.  It  lists  all  the 
standard  varieties  of  flowers  ajid  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  best  of  the  sea- 
son's novelties. 
Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  piihlkation 


Dreer's  Orchid-F'oivered  Sweet  Peas — with 
'mmense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  ol  3  and  4 
blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con'ains  a  full 
range  o(  colors,  !0  cents  per  packet,  20  cents 
per  ounce,  60  cents  per  H  pound.  Garden 
Book  tree  with  each  order. 
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This  Staunch, 
Dependable 
Letter  Cabinet 

files  20.000  Letter  Size  Papers, 
or  equivalent  of  Catalogs,  Tar- 
iffs, Orders,  Clippings,  etc.,  on 
edge  for  quickest  finding.  Pa- 
pers held  vertically  by  follow 
blocks.  Drawers  roll  on  Roller 
Bearings  and  are  Dust-pro- 
tected. 

Its  frame  joints  are  each  in- 
terlocked, glued  and  held  with 
two  screws.  Practically  wear- 
proof. , 

Solid,  Seasoned  Oak,  , 
handsomely      finished 
Golden,     Natural    or 
Weathered.   A  practi-  Freight 
cal,  serviceable  file  for     Paid 
any  oflice.  See  Note 
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*ff^  Sectional  Bookcases 

offer  greatest  value  in  capacity,  appearance  and  ntility* 


I  Fept  Book  Space 
and  Rf>(>my  Drawer 


Spctions  34  in.  wide,  various 
heights.  Metal-franifd  glass,  slid- 
-H^  -^  OA  '*^^  doors.  Dust- 
A1  •/.oOti^'ht.    yet  easily 

I  ^M  ■  accessible.  Hand- 

somely    finished 
Freight  Paid  Solid    Oak — any 

See  Note      popular  finish. 

Gi-t  catalogs  of  Files,  Bookcases 
and  Music-Ruom  Furniture. 
NOTE:  We  pay  freight  at  prices 
quoted,  to  points  in  Eastern  and 
Central  States.  Prices  slightly 
higher  in  West  and  South. 
See  your  dealer  or  write 

The  ff^  Mfg.  Co. 

61  Union  St.,    Monroe,  Mich. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  7  5. John  St. 

Made  also  in  Canada  by 

The  Kiiechtel  Furniture  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Hanover,  Ont. 
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to  have  access  to  the  50  biggest 
Dailies  of  the  United  States?  ?  ? 

The  National  Index 

Affords  you  this  opportunity  in  the  form 
of  a  weekly  publication.  Its  own  editorials 
are  clear  and  forceful.  The  Arena  has 
been  provided  for  you  to  express  your 
opinions. 

Subscribe  now  and  get  all   back   numbers. 

7c  the  Copy  $2  the  Year 


The  National  Index 
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THE  PEACE  PROTOCOL 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  clothing-  worn 
by  American  women  is  manufactured 
in  New  York  City.  This  metropolitan 
part  of  the  trade  is  capitalized  at  $100,- 
000,000  and  employs  over  100,000  work- 
ers. It  is  largely  a  Hebrew  industry 
both  on  the  side  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed. It  is  divided  into  half  a  dozen 
branches.  The  cloak,  suit  and  skirt 
branch  is  the  most  powerful.  In  1910  a 
great  strike  took  place  in  this  branch. 
Owing"  largely  to  the  conciliatory 
efforts  of  the  great-hearted  Boston 
lawyer,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  strike 
was  settled.  But  the  chief  difficulty  arose 
over  the  question  of  the  open  versus 
the  closed  shop.  A  deadlock  ensued. 
Mr.  Brandeis  suggested  his  famous 
compromise  of  the  preferential  union 
shop.  This  was  finally  accepted  and  in 
order  that  the  industry  might  be  pro- 
tected from  the  recurrence  of  strikes, 
and  lockouts,  a  trade  agreement  was 
entered  into,  known  as  the  Peace 
Protocol,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is 
the  longest  step  yet  taken  in  the 
United  States  toward  the  goal  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  and  which  can  be  com- 
pared in  industrial  significance  only 
with  the  Compulsory  Arbitration  Law 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Compulsory 
Investigation  Act  of  Canada. 

The  Protocol  was  intended  to  per- 
form four  main  purposes:  First,  to 
raise  the  general  standards  of  the  in- 
dustry and  to  make  them  uniform; 
second,  to  strengthen  both  the  Employ- 
ers' Association  and  the  Union;  third, 
to  insure  to  the  worker  just,  reasonable 
and  fair  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
employer;  and  fourth,  to  inaugurate  in 
the  industry  the  principle  of  industrial 
democracy,  i.  e.,  to  make  a  beginning 
of  joint  control  and  joint  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  their  common  enterprise. 

The  Protocol  has  been  successful  be- 
yond expectation.  It  has  had  its  set- 
backs and  vicissitudes,  of  course,  but  it 
is  steadily  going  ahead.  It  has  now 
been  copied  in  the  di'ess  and  waist 
industry  of  New  York,  the  clothing  and 
cloak  making  industries  in  Chicago,  the 
cloak  and  dress  and  waist  industries  in 
Boston  and  in  Philadelphia.  In  New 
York  it  was  also  followed  in  three  other 
branches  of  the  needle-working  in- 
dustry— the  misses  and  children's  wear, 
wrappers  and  kimonos,  and  muslin  un- 
derwear. 

To  Mr.  Brandeis  more  than  any  one 
else  credit  must  ever  be  due  for  initiat- 
ing the  Protocol.  But  the  men  upon 
whom  have  devolved  the  chief  burden 
of  working  out  its  provisions  are  the 
attorneys  for  the  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  for  the  Union.  Of 
these  Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  the  at- 
torney for  the  manufacturers,  has  been 
the   most   active   and   thorogoing.     He 


knows  probably  better  than  any  one 
else  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
Protocol,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his 
mind  has  been  the  constructive  force 
in  upholding  its  manifold  provisions. 

Accordingly  when  his  volume,  Laio 
and  Order  in  Industry,  came  to  our 
desk  we  were  prepared  for  something 
unusually  good.  We  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Cohen  has  not  only  given 
us  a  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
Protocol,  but  he  offers  a  constructive 
plan  for  the  enlargement  of  its  scope 
that  is  worth  the  serious  attention  of 
economists  and  statesmen.  And  not  the 
least  worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cohen  is  the  possessor  of  a  literary 
style  that  we  commend  with  earnest 
solicitude  to  the  average  brief  writer. 
Consequently  we  have  here  an  intensely 
interesting  pioneer  treatise  on  a  novel 
and  highly  significant  forward  move- 
ment in  American  life  that  is  a  credit 
to  American  scholarship  and  industrial 
statesmanship. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  recapitu- 
late Mr.  Cohen's  thesis,  argument  or 
conclusions ;  suffice  it  to  say  his  facts 
are  trustworthy,  his  statements  of  con- 
troversial questions  impartial  and  his 
inferences  in  the  main  sound.  The  book 
is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  science 
of  social  relations  and  as  such  should 
have  a  wide  reading  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Larv   aiir!   Orrler   in  Industry,   by   Julius   Henry 
Cohen.     Macmillan.    $1.50. 

CHESTERTONIAN  HISTORY 

Everybody  who  likes  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton has  wished  that  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  follow  the  example  of  Charles 
Dickens  and  write  a  Child's  History  of 
England.  When  a  literary  man  of  way- 
ward genius  undertakes  to  interpret 
and  record  the  story  of  his  country  the 
result  is  almost  always  worth  while. 
We  do  not  get  the  white  sunlight  of 
impartiality,  but  we  get  a  beautiful 
rainbow  of  prejudices,  personal  opin- 
ions and  mystical  insight.  Chesterton 
has  still  to  write  us  a  complete  English 
history,  but  he  has  dealt  faithfully  with 
about  a  century  and  a  half  of  it  in  his 
latest  book,  The  Crimes  of  England.  It 
is  due  to  him  to  say  that  the  unhis  ■ 
torical  character  of  the  work  is  caused 
rather  by  partizan  emphasis  than  by 
any  inaccuracy  of  detail.  Rarely  if  ever 
has  Chesterton  written  with  such  care 
for  his  facts,  and,  as  for  his  trans- 
cendental interpretation  of  -them,  he 
has  as  much  warrant  to  philosophize  as 
Carlyle  or  Taine  or  any  other  literary 
historian.  But  one  does  tend  to  get  the 
impression  from  the  book  that  only 
Prussians  had  ever  incurred  the  scrip- 
tural curse  on  him  who  removes  his 
neighbor's   landmark. 

For  the  "crimes  of  England"  are 
really  the  crimes  of  Prussia,  and  Eng- 
land's guilt  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
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that  Eng'lish  politics  has  been  devoted 
ever  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  "the  belittlement  of  France 
and  the  gross  exaggeration  of  Ger- 
many." Chesterton  denounces  the  part 
played  by  his  couhtry  in  the  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  Napoleonic 
struggles,  in  the  repression  of  Ireland, 
in  tolerating  Bismarck's  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  only  to  bring  into 
darker  relief  the  wickedness  of  the 
state  which  used  England  thruout  all 
these  years  as  a  catspaw.  Yet  the  in- 
dictment of  England  as  Prussia's  ac- 
complice is  delivered  in  very  sharp 
terms;  so  far  as  Chesterton  shows  bias 
it  is  pro-French  or  pro-Irish  rather  than 
pro-British.  He  really  believes  that  the 
war  is  an  epic  struggle  between  the  old 
soul  of  Christendom,  most  clearly  in- 
carnated in  the  Roman  Catholic  na- 
tions, and  a  blast  of  sinister  material- 
ism from  the  wastes  and  forests  of 
Brandenburg.  In  this  belief  he  writes 
not  only  seriously,  but  soberly,  as  befits 
the  great  hour,  and  concludes  his  book 
with  a  vivid  and  moving  description  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne  which  has  in 
it  a  world  of  eloquence  and  no  "clever- 
ness" at  all. 

The  Crimes  of   England,  by   Gilbert   K.    Ches- 
terton.  Lane.   $1. 

MODERN    FRENCH    POETRY 

Six  French  Poets  of  the  great  epoch 
in  French  literature,  which  the  war 
brought  to  its  untimely  end,  are 
studied,  translated,  and  explained 
by  Amy  Lowell  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  essays,  each  prefaced  by  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  and  generously  in- 
terspersed with  quotations  of  his  best 
work.  Miss  Lowell's  own  delightful 
style  and  her  keenly  appreciative  com- 
ments add  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  poems,  and  her  particularly 
happy  translations  accomplish  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  keeping  the  spirit  of  a 
French  poem  in  an  English  dress. 

Six  French  Poets,  by  Amy  Lowell.  Macmillan. 

$2.50. 

RELIGION  IN  INDIA 

Professor  Pratt  of  Williams  College, 
author  of  "The  Psychology  of  Religious 
Belief,"  visited  India  in  order  to  learn 
at  first  hand  not  merely  what  are  the 
documents  on  which  the  religions  of 
India  are  based  but  what  in  actual  life 
is  their  influence  upon  their  adherents 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  their  re- 
ligious experience.  The  fruit  of  this 
study  is  India  and  Its  Faiths.  He  did 
not  avoid  the  missionaries  and  foreign 
teachers,  but  he  sought  especially  to 
meet  the  native  representatives  of 
Hinduism,  and  Buddhism,  as  well  as 
Mohammedans,  Parsees,  Jainas  and 
Sikhs.  As  he  studied  these  re- 
ligions as  one  not  interested  in 
proselyting,  but  in  their  philoso- 
phical aspect,  he  was  quick  to  see  their 
spiritual  content  and  to  recognize  what 
is  good  in  them.  We  have  a  fair  state- 
ment here  of  their  doctrinal  beliefs  but 
particularly  of  their  influence  on  life 
and  character.  He  dwells  on  the  passive 
side  of  religious  experience,  the  value 
of  meditation  which  so  far  takes  the 
place  of  that  active  service  which  is  the 
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Shirtings, 
Washable  Silks, 
Flannels,  Etc. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


McCutcheon's  Shirtings 
have  a  nation-wide  repu- 
tation. Nowhere  else 
can  there  be  found  such 
a  variety  of  these  fabrics. 
Not  alone  are  these 
beautiful  materials  used 
for  men's  wear,  but  are 
extensively  used  for 
Waists,  Dresses  and  Chil- 
dren's Garments. 

French  Percales  (new  1916 
designs),  32  inches  at  300  yd. 

Scotch  Madras,  staple  and 
fancy  weaves,  32  inches  at 
30c  yd. 

Fancy  Madras  (all  new  de- 
signs), 32  inches  at  40  and 

45c  yd. 

Russian  Cords  &  Jacquard 
effects,    32  inches  at  50c  yd. 

Fancy  Madras  (Satin  Stripes),  32  inches  at  65c  yd. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Madras   (new  designs),  2,^  inches  at  75c  and 

$1.00  yd. 

Imported  Cheviots  or  Oxfords,  Plain  Colors  or  fancy  stripes,  32 

inches  wide  at  35c  yd. 

"Spunzylk,  "  a  new  fabric  from  England  in  a  variety  of  ex- 
quisite designs,  31  inches  wide  at  $1.25  yd. 

Washable  Habutai  Silks  in  a  fine  range  of  stripes,  31  inches 
wide  at  $1.00  yd. 

Japanese  Silks,   heavy   quality,  White  grounds   with   Colored 
Satin  Stripes,  32  inches  wide  at  $1.50  yd. 

"Peau  de  Crepe"  in  a  new  range  of  designs  made  to  our  order. 
The  best  fabric  for  men's  or  women's  wear,  32  inches  wide  at 

$2.25  yd. 

All  Silk  CrePe  Shirting,  beautiful  quality,  in  new  designs.      32 
inches  wide  at  $2.00  yd. 

White  Washable  Silks  and  Pongees  in  all  the  various  weights, 
31  to  36  inches,  85c  to  $2.25  yd. 

"Viyella  Flannel"  (guaranteed   imshrinkable),   plain    Colors. 
Stripes,  Cream  and  White,  31  inches  at  68c  yd. 

"English  Taffeta  Flannel,  "  White  ground  with  Silk  Stripes  in 
various  color  combinations,  31  inches  at  $1.25  yd. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines,  except  bordered  materials,  mailed 

upon  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets, 


New  York 
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TRAVEL  AND   RESORTS 

Tlic   TndcpciKlcnt   invites  inquiries  from   its   readers   pertaining   to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.     This  Department  is  under  tiie  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFN1:R  HOTEL  BURICAU,  widely  and   favorably  known  because  of 
the    personal    knowledge    possessed    by   its    management    regarding  hotels 
everywhere.     Offices   at   Hotel    McAlpin,   Broadway  and  34th   street.   New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  {■"rancisco,  Cal.,  wliere  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.     Address   inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  Tlie  Independ- 
ent. New  York. 
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SfieCLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,    N.  Y.,   ON 
SENECA      LAKE- 

Wm.  E.  Letllngwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL      THE      YEAH 


A   Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 
THE    AMERICAN     NAUHEIM 

Highly  Radioactive    Mineral  Springs 


THE  BATHS 


Beautiful  locat'iDn  in  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing,   ranging  in  elevation  from 

750  to  lllilj  feet.      Five  Minutes'  Walk  from  Watkins  Clen.     Sporty  Golf  Course.     Tobogganing,  Skating,  Music,  Dancing,  y 

are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEI.and  ate  complete  in  all  appoint-  i 

menfi  loT  Hydrotherapy ,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy,  a 

THE  RADIUM  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  1   AVERAGES  68  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF 

WATER  AND  IS  DUE  TO  RADIUM  SALT  IN  SOLUTION.  | 

WINTER      CONDJTJONS      FOR      TAKING      THE      "CUHE"      OR      FOR  | 

REST      AND      RECUPERATION      ARE       ESPECIALLY       DESIRABLE.  B 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on    our  Mineral  Springs  zvil!  be  Mailed  on   Request     , 


ROUND  TJBEWORtD  TOURS 


iThe'  Best  Regular  Service*  to 
1  EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHrNA,  PHILIP- 
I  PINES.  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
(ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trips 
Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
I  INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  infurmalttin  (ram 


CUNARD  LINE,24  State  St. .N.Y. 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,  —  take  it  amonjj 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that800-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
anti  garage;   no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


SANATORIUM  S 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  T HAYEK.  M.D..  Bailbtoii  Spa.  N.  V..  ne^r  Saratoga Sprmirs. 
Kr-tiufd.  hoinelik'",  \\^\\  equippetl.^  New  l-atli  house,  swimming 
i.ui'l.     IiJectric  antl  Nauheini  baths.     Booklets. 


Sanf  ord  Hall,  est.  1 84 1 

Private,  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

C'(iiiifiirt;ilile,  Iinnielikc  siirroiiiKliiiRs;  inod- 
C111  niethnils  nf  Ircatnicnl ;  coinpctciil  nurses. 
IS  acres  of  l.iwn,  grove,  flower  .-iiul  vegetable 
jKMrdens.       I'.i.Ml    tlic   liesl.       Write   for    booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 
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I    The  best  place  for  rest  or  recreation  or  recuperation  is  I 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

I                                                            and  i 

I  CHALFONTE 

I    is  especially  well  adapted  to  accommodate  those  who  f 

1                                 come  to  secure  them  I 


Write   for   Illustrated   Folder   and   Rates   to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 


On   the   Beach 


Always  Open 
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mark  of  Christianity.  He  does  not 
dwell  on  the  grosser  side  of  Indian  re- 
ligions, so  that  one  is  startled  when  he 
comes  across  a  scathing  description  of 
the  morals  of  the  Brahmin  priests.  The 
author  discovers  the  immense  influence 
which  Christianity  has  already  had  in 
creating  reformed  sects,  such  as  the 
Brahm  Somaj  and  the  Adya  Somaj. 
These  reformed  sects  abjure  caste  and 
deny  the  subjection  of  women.  Pro- 
fessor Pratt  finds  that  among  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
are  the  bad  morals  of  Europeans,  and 
the  hateful  war  which,  devastating  the 
world,  makes  it  appear  that  Chris- 
tianity is  inferior  to  Buddhism  and 
Hinduism,  and  the  ultra-conservative 
teachings  of  many  missionaries.  The 
book  is  well  worth  careful  reading. 

India  avd  Its  Faiths,   a   Travclrr's    Record    by 
James    Bissett    Pratt.    Houg-hton,   MifHin.    $4. 

AUX  ARMES 

Eric  Fisher  Wood's  book  with  the 
somber  prophetic  title  The  Writing  on 
the  Wall  is  the  most  important  of  the 
later  contributions  to  the  momentous 
question  of  Preparedness.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  its  author,  tho  a  layman 
writing  for  laymen,  has  had  singular 
opportunity  to  know  what  war  is  today, 
for  he  has  traveled  freely  with  the  best 
credentials,  a  messenger  among  the 
warring  nations.  In  America  he  has  con- 
ferred with  our  military  and  naval  au- 
thorities and  been  accepted  by  them  as 
an  expert.  In  short  he  is  in  an  unofficial 
way  a  spokesman  of  their  views.  He 
appeals  for  better  discipline  in  army 
and  navy,  for  immediate  supplies  of 
mines,  ammunition,  armored  motors  and 
the  like  that  would  be  needed  to  repel 
an  attempted  invasion  should  the  kaleid- 
oscope of  fate  in  some  quick  turn  pro- 
duce one,  and  he  advocates,  as  do  others, 
the  introduction  of  the  Swiss  and  Aus- 
tralian systems  of  national  defense.  In 
an  appendix.  Mr.  Wood  quotes  con- 
cretely the  opinions  of  many  prominent 
citizens. 

If  we  are  unprepared  and  should  be 
prepared,  no  doubt  we  should  be  thor- 
oly  prepared.  This  is  the  starting  point 
of  General  Woodhull,  a  veteran  volun- 
teer of  the  Civil  War.  He  considers  that 
modern  conditions,  efficiency  and  sud- 
denness of  attack  prohibit  reliance  on 
volunteers.  Nor  does  he  have  confidence 
in  a  citizen  soldiery  as  he  reads  Secre- 
taiy  Garrison's  plan.  He  would  increase 
West  Point's  capacity  from  seven  hun- 
dred men  to  thirty-six  hundred,  there- 
by having  officers  enough,  some  in  re- 
serve, some  in  the  standing  army,  whom 
he  would  place  at  200,000  men,  raised 
and  maintained  under  a  conscription 
system,  which  he  regards  as  not  only 
necessary  and  just,  but  the  only  pos- 
sible efficient  method.  A  reserve  army 
of  800,000  would  be  the  natural  result. 
He  regards  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Philippines  as  danger  spots — and  it  is 
true  that  in  the  splendid  isolation  of 
earlier  days  we  had  to  consider  neither. 

But  while  we  are  thinking  of  an  en- 
largement of  the  army,  a  view  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  from  the  Inside  comes  to 
us  from  Van  C.  Kirkpatrick.  It  is  brief 
and  direct  and  it  scores  the  army  se- 
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verely  for  g'amblinff,  drunkenness,  the 
Scarlet  Woman  and  laziness.  This  little 
fjamphlet  advocates  an  army  half  as 
large  as  that  we  have  now^,  double  pay, 
equality  between  men  and  officers  and 
an  aroused  public  conscience.  It  ap- 
proves an  increase  of  the  National 
Guard  and  citizens'  traininj?  camps. 
University  military  training  is  also  sug- 
gested to  take  the  place  of  fees  for  other 
tuition.  The  author  was  for  five  years 
in  the  army. 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall;  The  Nation  on 
Trial,  by  Eric  Fisher  Wood.  Century.  $1.  Went 
Point  in  Our  Next  War;  The  Onli/  Wa>i  to 
Create  and  to  Mainlaiii  an  Anini,  by  Max- 
well Van  Zandt  Woodhull.  Putnam.  n.2r,.  The 
U.  S.  Army  from  the  Innide,  by  Van  C.  Kirk- 
patricl;,   Caldwell,    Idaho.    10   cent.s. 

A  COWARD  WHO  DARED 

Out  of  the  Great  War  will  come 
many  studies  in  the  psychology  of  the 
man  under  fire.  The  Bclfrij,  by  May 
Sinclair,  is  a  notable  one,  and  it  is  more 
than  a  study  of  the  war  in  Belgium  of 
which  the  author  writes  with  sure 
knowledge,  it  is  also  a  great  novel. 
Two-thirds  of  the  book  is  given  to 
making  us  acquainted  with  a  group  of 
characters,  so  unusual,  so  individual- 
ized, and  so  interesting,  that  we  follow 
them  into  the  war  zone  with  the  breath- 
less anxiety  of  relatives  or,  at  least, 
of  lifelong  friends.  The  central  figure, 
the  novelist,  Tasker  Jevons,  who  moves 
heaven  and  earth  to  reach  the  front — 
just  because  he  is  afraid  to  go  there 
— is  one  of  Miss  Sinclair's  subtlest 
studies  of  character.  He  is  by  turns, 
exasperating  and  lovable;  a  snob 
and  a  genius;  a  coward  and  a  hero. 
His  incredible  courage  in  Belgium  is 
not  more  magnificent  than  his  fight 
against  his  horror  of  going  there.  The 
man  of  superior  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation, who  can  visualize  danger  with 
exceptional  vividness,  always  is  at  the 
disadvantage  of  his  qualities,  and 
might  well  pray  to  be  made  stupid 
when  he  goes  to  war.  And  thru  those 
hurried,  incredible  war  scenes  in  Bel- 
gium, The  Belfry  of  Bruges  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  a  love  that  greatly  dared, 
of  aspiration,  and  of  ultimate  peace 
between  warring  nations  and  riven 
classes  of  men. 

The  Belfry,  by  May  Sinclair.  Macmillan.   $1.3r>. 

ADVENTURES 

White  Tiger,  by  H.  M.  Rideout,  is  a  talo 
'  of  the  oxpcrionoos  of  a  lad  Just  out  of 
oolloge.  sent  by  liis  undo  to  the  family  tin 
miiips  of  tlip  Dutch  East  Indies.  wh(M-('  fol- 
low niystci-ious  advoiiturcs  iu  a  new  set- 
ting, 

Duffield.   $1. 

WINTER   PLAYGROUNDS 

'l^he  Lesser  Antilles  form  a  pleasure 
Rroiind  within  reach  hut  little  visited.  Tiic 
Jxlrn  of  Spice  and  Pdliii.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill 
(•alls  them,  and  describes  with  enthusiasm 
the  seenery.  the  quaint  customs  and  the 
foreiffn  ways  of  the  Rarbadoes.  of  St. 
Thomas,  of  Saba,  "strangest  of  all  islands." 
of  Trinidad  and  Surinam,  "quaintest  si)ot 
in   .\mei-ica." 

Appleton.   .$1.25. 

ANOTHER  MESALLIANCE 
^  In  The  >it runners'  Weddin;/.  W.  L. 
(Jeorge  forgets  that  most  marriages  are 
just  that — the  \inion  of  two  strangers :  and 
with  a  little  more  patience  and  a  little 
more  love,  his  ill-assorted  couple  might 
have  won  happiness,  as  the  majority  of 
married  folk  do.  However  the  dist.ince  be- 
tween an  Oxfiu-d  man  aud  a   London  lauu- 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thin^.  but  the  mark  of  a  serxHce' 


Depend  on  any  lamp 
marked   MAZDA 


THE  MEANTNC  OF  MA7nA— MAZDA  i9  the  trac^pTnark  of  a  worid.trfdft  9<»Tri(»e  to  certain  lamp  mann» 

facturers.  Its  purpos**  is  to  collect  and  select  scientifir  and  practical  information  coocemiag  progres-^  and 
developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this  information  to  the 
companies  entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady.  The  mark  ULAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which  meet 
the  standards  ol  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  property 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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1825  The  Eurnham  Antique  Bookstore  i9i6 

Oldest  Second  Hand  Bookstore  in  New  England 

54-A  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Now  ready.  Send  (or  our  specially  interesting  44  page 
catalogue.  Wc  purchase  large  or  small  lots  of  Books, 
Engraved  Portraits,  Lithographic  Views,  Broadsides 
and  other  Literary  properly.  What  can  you  offer?  VVe 
can  find  the  book  you  are  in  search  of.     Try  us. 


National  Defense-European  War 

,nnd  35  equallv  vit.Tl  questions  thoroiiglilv  dis- 
cussed in  THE  II.VKDnOOK  SERIES.  '  The 
most  important  arguments  on  botli  sides  of  eacli 
topic  are  presented  for  your  ready  reference. 
Indispensable  to  welliuformed  people.  Cloth, 
$1    each,   postpaid.       I'or   complete   list,   address 

C.  H.  WILSON  CO. 
Box  R  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


Hair  Culture  Drill 

0I>  your  liair  liry, 
losing-  lustre,  falling 
out?  Growing  gray.' 
Do  you  suffer  from 
dandruff?  Then  you 
need  our  drill.  It  tells 
you  the  secrets  of  hair 
life.  The  Drill,  includ- 
ing instruction  letters. 
Hair  Culture  Book 
and  the  PHYSICAL 
CULTL'RE  monthly 
magazine  sent  free  on 
five  days'  trial.  If  sat- 
isfied send  us  $2.00. 
.  __  which    includes  yearly 

s  u  h  s  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n  to 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  MAG.\ZIXE,  if  not.  r<- 
turn  the  book  and  you  owe   us  nothing,      .\ddress 

Pbrsical  Cnilnre  Pali.  Co..  3423  B  Flatiroa  Biiig..  New  York  Ctr. 
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You  Know  This  Trade-Mark 

Through  National  Periodical 

Advertising 


THE  success  of  a  manufacturer,  wliether 
he  makes  clothes  or  biscuits  or  auto- 
mobiles or  garden  implements,  depends  upon 
the  friendliness  of  the  public — not  neces- 
sarily friendliness  for  the  business,  nor  for 
the  man  at  the  head  of  it,  but  for  the 
product  of  the  business. 

Big  business  cannot  be  built  without  big 
friendliness.  But  friendliness  to  be  effec- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  a  business  must 
be  positively  and  constantly  directed  toward 
the   product   of   that  business. 

That  is  the  reason  for  trade-marks — to 
give  direction  and  certainty  to  the  friend- 
liness that  has  been  created  by  a  satisfac- 
tory trial  of  the  product  itself.  If  a  man 
buys  an  axe  that  holds  its  edge,  cuts  well, 
fits  the  hand  and  balances  right,  he  de- 
velops a  friendliness  for  that  kind  of  an 
axe  and  wants  another  one  like  it  when 
the  first  wears  out. 

When  the  axe  does  not  bear  a  trade- 
mark the  value  of  the  friendliness  cre- 
ated by   the  first  axe  is  lost. 

But  if  the  axe  is  trade-marked  that 
manufacturer  has  a  continuous,  progres- 
sive asset  in  the  good  will  of  every 
purchaser. 

Trade-marks  make  profits  out  of  good 
will. 

Conversely,  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
manufacturers  to  place  their  brands  on 
imworthy  goods  because  such  goods  will  not 
create  the  friendliness  which  is  the  basis 
of  value  in  trade-marks.  Trade-marks  on 
unworthy  goods  are  danger  signals  to  the 
consumer. 

That  is  why  branded  goods  are  so  gen- 
erally   the   best    of   their    kind. 

Trade-marks  and  national  advertising  are 
the  two  most  valuable  public  servants  in 
business  today.  Their  whole  tendency  is 
to  raise  qualities  and  standardize  them, 
while  reducing  prices  and   stabilizing  them. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  QUOIN  CLUB 

THE    NATIONAL   PERIODICAL    ASSOCIATION 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


JEFFERY  AMHERST— A  Biography 

By  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo.  Crown  8vo.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Pp.  xii-f 
344.     Gilt  top.     $2.00  net. 

Jeffery  Amherst  was  Governor-General  of  British  North  America  in  1761,  having  pre- 
viously served  as  major-general  in  the  British  Army  at  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga  and  Montreal. 
The  author  in  his  preface  observes  "Jeffery  Amherst  was  human  and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  pos- 
sessed faults  as  well  as  virtues:  otherwise  he  would  have  been  far  less  interesting.  Britain 
associates  his  name  with  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  America  connects  it  with  an  institution 
of  learning  in  the  fairest  region  of  New  England,  yet  the  man's  personality  has  been  ever 
inscrutable."      The   book    tries   to    throw   more   light  on   an  entertaining  character. 

THE  CROWD  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

By  Sir  Martin  Conway.      Crown  8vo.     $1.75   net. 

"It  is  a  lively  essay  packed  with  observation,  reflection  and  modern  instances:  it  intrigues 
us  with  audacious  and  disputable  generalizations,  acute  criticism,  and  liberal  temper.  Solem- 
nity  and   dulness  are  banished   from   it.     .     .     .     Politics  without  tears." — Punch,   London. 

Mr.  Robert  Bridges*  Anthology  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MAN 

An  Anthology  in  English  and  French  from  the  Philosophers  and  Poets  Made  by  the  Poet 
Laureate  in  igiS-  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  India  Paf<er  Edition  in  a  box.  Cloth, 
$2.00  net.     Leather,  $2.50  net. 

The  book  is  a  new  kind  of  anthology,  the  quotations,  prose  and  poetry  mixed  together, 
being  arranged  in  context,  to  exhibit  the  aspects  of  life  on  a  spiritual  basis.  It  was  made 
for  those  who  wish  for  serious  reading  at  the  present  time,  and  the  last  section  relates  to 
the  war. 

"This    is    the    most    beautiful    small       ^*«*"^"v^        since   Palgrave's   have  we   found   notes 
anthology   that   we    have    handled    since     /Vo  %  OX      at    the    close    fuller    of    light  'and    lead- 
'The   Golden   Treasury'   first  came  our    /    ^jT^JSl  \    i"g  " — Saturdav   Review. 
way;    and   in   no    selection    of   the   kind 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


443-9  FOURTH  AVE.,  N.Y. 


dress  is  difficult  to  bridge,  and  the  read- 
justments are  painful  processes  of  growth 
and  disillusionment.  The  story  is  cleverly 
told  and  is  a  subtle  satire  on  the  English 
mores   it   depicts. 

Boston :  Little,  Brown.  $1.35. 

CAUSES  OF  PROGRESS 

Dr.  Lucius  M.  Bristol's  Social  Adapta- 
tion is  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
views  of  modern  sociologists  in  America 
and  Europe  who  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  adaptation  to  the  environment  as  a 
means  to  social  progress. 

Harvard  University  Press.   $2. 

FROM  POLAITD 

Tales  by  Polish  Authors,  translated  by 
Else  Benecke.  Sienkiewicz  is  the  only  one 
of  the  four  authors  represented  in  this 
group  of  powerful,  touching  stories  known 
to  English  readers.  Two  have  been  Si- 
berian exiles  and  write  of  the  Siberian  life 
and  of  the  Yakut  Indians. 

Longmans,   Green.   $1.25. 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  AMERICAN 

For  a  thoroly  attractive  description  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  that  will  show 
those  who  do  not  admire  him  the  un- 
doubted and  powerful  charm  he  has  for  his 
friends  and  followers,  read  Julian  Street's 
little  book,  The  Host  Interesting  Ameri- 
can. 

Century.  50  cents. 

FAMOUS   ACTRESSES 

Forest  Izard  is  the  author  of  two  books 
that  will  attract  lovers  of  the  stage,  Sarah 
B,ernhardt,  an  Appreciation,  is  a  critical 
study  of  her  personality  and  art.  Heroines 
of  the  Sla(/e  contains  biographical  ac- 
counts of  Rehan,  Terry,  Marlowe,  Adams, 
Duse  and  other  favorites  of  this  and  the 
last  generation. 

Sturgis  &  Walton.  50  cents  and  $1.50. 

POETRY  WELL  CHOSEN 

The  Leading  English  Poets  from  Chau- 
cer to  Browning,  edited  with  introduction, 
biographies  and  glossary,  by  Lucius  Hud- 
son Holt,  is  a  rather  comprehensive  order 
for  one  book  to  fill.  By  a  wise  recognition 
of  its  own  limitations,  however,  this  an- 
thology does  succeed  in  living  up  to  its 
title.  Only  the  best-known  poets  of  the 
period  are  included  and  an  unusually  lib- 
eral amount  of  each  author's  work  is  given. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.    $2.25. 

EVERYMAN'S 

The  editors  of  Everyman's  Library  are 
amazingly  clever  in  the  choice  of  books  that 
one  has  wished  in  vain  to  find  in  cheap 
edition.  Among  the  recent  issues  is  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People;  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Newcastle's,  Life  of  the 
First  Duke  of  Neivcastle,  a  quaint  and 
charming  classic ;  and  Penn's  Peace  of 
Europe,  which  fits  the  times.  Volumes  of 
Gogol,  Balzac  and  Ibsen  are  added  to  the 
fiction  and  drama  series. 

Dutton.  Cloth  35  cents,  leather  75  cents. 

HOLLYHOCKS  ALL  IN   A  ROW 

Here  is  a  wonderful  picture  book,  with 
superb  colored  plates  interspersed  among 
near  two  hundred  half-tones.  The  Beauti- 
ful Gardens  of  America,  by  Lotlise  Shelton, 
is  calculated  to  turn  the  head  of  any 
townswoman.  Gardens  of  the  North — as 
far  North  as  Alaska — South,  East  and 
West  are  framed  in  evergreens,  set  by 
ponds,  punctuated  by  cactus.  It  is  good  to 
see  there  is  such  elaborately  ordered  beauty 
here  and  there  in  this  still  rough  land. 

Scribner.   $S. 

THE  DIGESTION  OF  PROTEIN 

Not  many  years  ago  food  chemists  and 
physiologists  were  content  to  lump  every- 
thing containing  nitrogen  into  one  bundle 
labeled  "proteids"  and  assumed  to  be  of 
equal  value.  How  much  fine  research  work 
has  been  done  recently  in  this  field  may  be 
seen  from  Prof.  Frank  P.  Underbill's  sum- 
mary of  the  results  in  The  Physiology  of 
the  Amino  Acids.  It  is  now  probably  pos- 
sible to  support  life  entirely  on  artificial 
fats,  carbohydrates  and  amino  acids  made 
out  of  the  elements  in  the  laboratory. 

Yale  University   Press.   fl.SB. 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


2:^0.  Mr.  L.  S.,  Michigan.  "In  your  eflRciency 
article  for  November  i!2,  you  tell  how  to  be- 
come an  efficient  optimist.  Can  you  suggest 
books  which  would  be  helpful  in  cultivating  hope, 
faith,  perseverance,  independence,  courage,  and 
other  necessary  faculties  and  qualities  of  the 
mind?  Also  kindly  name  books  for  the  attain- 
ment of  health  and  the  banishment  of  poverty." 

There  are  so  many  good  books  for  your 
puri)ose  tliat  we  hardly  know  which  to  sug- 
gest. However,  you  might  start  with  these  : 
"Health  and  Happiness,"  by  Bishop  Sam- 
uel Fallows  ;  "Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Helen 
Keller;  "Pollyauna,"  by  Eleanor  H.  Poi-- 
ter;  "As  a  Man  Thinketh,"  by  .Tames 
Allen;  "Thought  Force,"  by  William 
Walker  Atkinson ;  "Power,  Peace  and 
Plenty,"   by   Orison  Swett  Marden. 

IBooks  on  health  have  been  cited  frequent- 
ly in  these  columns.  Books  for  improve- 
ment of  your  finances  :  "Why  I  Believe  in 
Povei-ty,"  by  Edward  Bok  ;  "The  Book  of 
Thrift,"  by  T.  D.  MacGregor ;  "Overcom- 
ing Poverty,"  by  Bruce  Maclelland.  These 
volumes  may  all  be  obtained  thru  Efficiency 
Press  Syndicate,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York. 


221.  Mr.  B.  B.  T.,  Maine.  "Kindly  advi.se  me 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  my  profession. 
Am  graduate  in  Electrical  Engineering  ;  for  pa.st 
three  years  have  been  in  a  machine  shop,  get- 
ting the  practical  side.  But  the  army  is  my  am- 
bition ;  have  been  lieutenant  in  militia ;  wonder 
if  I  could  use  my  education  to  better  advantage 
where  I  am,  or  should  I  prepare  to  qualify  for 
a  commission  ?" 

The  United  States  Army  has  employment 
for  engineers,  therefore  you  shouhl  find  en- 
trance easier  b(>cause  of  your  experience. 
Write  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  New  York,  for  details  of  the 
preparation  recjuired  of  candidates  for  the 
army. 

But  there  is  not  much  future — educa- 
tional, industrial,  financial  or  moral,  in  the 
average  life  of  an  army  officer.  The  train- 
ing is  fine — but  the  goal  futile.  You  may 
be  a  born  soldier  ;  if  you  are,  you  belong  in 
the  army  ;  otherwise,  better  stick  to  your 
job. 


222.  Miss  H.  M.  B.,  Minnesota.  "Your  articles 
have  interested  me  very  much,  and  you  may  be 
able  to  help  me.  I  am  a  college  graduate,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  :  prepared  myself  for  teaching, 
but  feel  that  I  am  not  suited  for  that  work.  I 
should  like  to  become  a  private  secretary,  but 
am  a  poor  speller,  do  not  express  myself  clearly, 
and  do  not  know  how  to  secure  a  position  as  sec- 
retary. Please  advise  me  regarding  secretarial 
work." 

Addresses  of  secretarial  schools  were 
given  October  4,  1015,  in  reply  to  Question 
Box  query  160.  Why  not  plan  to  enter  the 
field  of  social  service?  The  possibilities  for 
usefulness  are  very  great,  and  tlie  work 
would  combiner  tutorial  and  secretarial  ac- 
tivities. Write  for  details,  to  the  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago;  the  Associated  Charities  Training 
School  for  Social  Service,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; 
tlie  School  of  Philanthropy,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 


223.  Mrs.  A.  B.  C,  Missouri.  "I  am  a  woman 
of  forty,  have  taught  most  of  my  life,  am  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Household  Arts  Department 
in  a  college  for  young  women.  There  seems  to 
be  a  demand  for  this  line  of  work,  yet  so  few 
heads  of  schools  see  the  value  of  good  experi- 
enced teachers.  How  can  I  reach  a  broader  field 
and  grow  to  be  more  useful?  I  have  not  been 
successful   in   applying   thru   agencies." 

You  have  a  great  opportunitv  right 
where  you  are.  Find  it,  and  use  it.  Mrs. 
Kohrer,  Miss  Farmer,  Mrs.  Pattison,  Mrs 
Frederick,  and  other  women  have  made 
themselves  national  authorities  in  domestic 
science — and  with  poorer  chances  than  vou 
enjoy.    Prof.    L.    B.    Allyn    of    Westlield. 
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We  Are  Prepared 


Within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
our  country,  embracing  more  than 
three  million  square  miles,  dwell  a 
hundred  million  people. 

They  live  in  cities,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets  and  remote  farms.  They 
are  separated  by  broad  rivers,  rugged 
mountains  and  arid  deserts. 

The  concerted  action  of  this  far- 
flung  population  is  dependent  upon 
a  common  understanding. 

Only  by  a  quick,  simple  and  un- 
failing means  of  intercommunication 
could  our  people  be  instantly  united 
in  any  cause. 

In  its  wonderful  preparedness  to 
inform  its  citizens  of  a  national  need, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  and 
unequaled.  It  can  command  the 
entire  Bell  Telephone  System,  which 


completely  covers  our  country  with 
its  network  of  wires. 

This  marvelous  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  persist- 
ent effort  on  the  part  of  telephone 
specialists,  who  have  endeavored 
from  the  first  to  provide  a  means  of 
communication  embracing  our  whole 
country,  connecting  every  state  and 
°very  community,  to  its  last  indi- 
vidual unit. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  worid. 

Through  it,  our  entire  population 
may  be  promptly  organized  for  united 
action  in  any  national  movement, 
whether  it  be  for  peace,  prosperity, 
philanthropy   or   armed   protection. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
.And  Associated   Cumpani^s 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

Journalism  As  An  Aid  To  History  Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON.  Ph.D..  Literary    Editor   of  The   Independent 
Associate  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before  the  History  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Rochester,  November  23,  1915,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  will 
be  furnished  free  to  teachers — Write   to    W.    W.   Ferrin,    119  West  40th  Street,    New  York. 


Since  1881 


uffTess^ 


PeUavnas  |  Niglit  Skirts 


'-the  emblem  of 
restful  peace 

E.Rosenfe(d  6  Co.  BaHimor*  and  Ner\lirk. 
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BONDS  S;!  6% 

We  oflFer  you  the  same  bonds  the 
Gov't  accepts  as  security  for  Postal 
Savings  Bank  Deposits.  Instead  of 
the  Postal  Bank's  2%  you  get  4% 
to  6%  free  from  income  tax.  Keep 
your  savings  safe.  Write  for  Book- 
let J,  "Bonds  of  Our  Country" — 
FREE. 

New  First  National  Bank 


Dept.  10 


Columbus,  Ohio 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Gold 
Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  March  i,  1916,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.   D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  March  i,  1916,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16    Wall   Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

LIGGETT   &  MYERS   TOBACCO   COMPANY 

St.    Louis,    Mo.,    February    26,    1916. 

A  dividend  of  One  and  Threc-quartors  Per  Cent. 
(1%%)  has  been  declared  ujwn  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  pay- 
able on  .\pril  1,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  March  24,  1916. 
Checks   will   be   mailed. 

T.   T.    ANDERSON,   Treasurer 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Allegheny   Avenue   and   19th   Street 

Philadelphia,  March  1,  1916. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent.  (1%)  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  iStocks, 
payable  April  1,  1916,  to  cstockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  March  21,  1916. 
Checks   will   be    mailed. 

WALTER    G.     HENDERSON,    Treasurer 

RAY  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  COMPANY 
25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  March  2,  1916. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ray  Consolidated 
CoppLi  Company  has  this  day  declared  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  50  cents  per  share,  payable 
March  .SI,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close    of    business   March    10,    1916. 

E.    P.    SHOVE,    Treasurer 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  has  been  declared  upon  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  jjayable  April  1,  1916,  to 
Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
March  16,  1916.  Transfer  Books  will  remain  open. 
Checks  mailed. 

R.    H.    ISMON,    Secretary    and    Treasurer 


Shakespeare's  Portrait 

While  our  limited  supply  lasts  we 
will  mail  in  a  tube  suitable  for  fram- 
ing an  excellent  reproduction  on 
heavy  cameo  paper  of  Leopold  Flam- 
eng's  etching  of  the  famous  Chandos 
portrait  of  Shakespeare.  Send  six 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
wrapping  and  mailing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare  Dept.,  1 19  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mass.,  founded  a  national  pure  food  move- 
ment by  the  original  work  lie  did  among 
his  classes  in  food  chemistry.  Wake  up, 
and  build  up,  your  own  classes,  neighbors 
and  friends  on  domestic  science  lines — 
then  your  field  will  broaden  of  itself.  Write 
for  literature  of  American  School  of  Home 
Economics,  Chicago ;  of  Domestic  Engi- 
neering Company,  200  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  ;  of  Mrs.  Mary  Pattison's  Household 
Exi)eriment  Station,  Colouia,  New  Jersey  ; 
of  Associated  Clubs  of  Domestic  Science, 
45  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  New  York; 
of  West  Virginia  University  Agricultural 
Extension  Department.  Morgantown,  West 
Va. ;  of  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  Washington,   D.  C. 


224.  Miss  A.  S.,  Pennsylvania.  "Are  there  in- 
stitutions for  persons  mentally  deficient  from 
childhood?  A  woman  of  thirty-five  has  been 
neglected  all  her  life,  she  cannot  do  much  more 
than  knit  and  perform  simple  household  duties 
when  properly  directed.  She  has  gotten  certain 
fixed  ideas  and  notions  which  are  undermining 
her  health.  If  you  can  suggest  an  institution  to 
aid  her,  your  advice  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  an  appreciative  reader  of  The  Independent 
Efficiency   articles." 

There  ,are  various  institutions  and 
methods  for  cases  of  this  kind  ;  with  hun- 
dreds of  records  of  cure  or  partial  relief, 
to  encourage  the  friends  of  those  who  are 
mentally  deficient.  The  choice  of  an  insti- 
tution depends  on  local  and  personal  con- 
ditions. Hence  we  would  refer  you  to  a 
number  of  places  where  you  may  find  the 
knowledge  you  seek :  Neurological  Insti- 
tute, 149  East  Sixty-seventh  street ;  De- 
partment of  P.sychiatric  Institute.  Ward's 
Island;  Jouninl  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  64  West  Fifty-sixth  street ;  all 
of  New  York  City. 


225.  Prof.  H.  J.  F.,  Tennessee.  "I  am  a 
school  teacher,  and  am  making  good  in  this 
work  :  finished  college  at  the  head  of  my  class. 
I  desire  to  become  a  laviyer.  Should  I  try  to 
be  one;  if  so,  in  what  class?  Will  you  give 
practical  advice  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
alertness  and  quickness  in  thinking?  It  seems 
hard  and  awkward  for  me  to  change  rapidly 
from  one  line  of  thought  to  another.  Would 
this  handicap  me  as  a  lawyer?" 

It  would  handicap  you  greatly  as  a 
pleader  in  court,  but  not  necessarily  as  a 
counsellor.  We  would  urge  you  not  to  re- 
sign your  position,  if  you  depend  on  it  for 
support ;  but  to  study  law  by  correspond- 
ence— a  number  of  mail  courses  have  been 
advertised  in  The  Independent ;  and  to  find 
an  opening  in  a  law  office  while  teaching. 
First  consult  one  or  more  of  the  character 
analysts,  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Ques- 
tion Box.  A  man  successful  in  any  field  of 
work  should  wait  long  and  think  hard  be- 
fore  changing   to   another   field. 

The  time-study  and  motion-study  phases 
of  scientific  management  should  quicken 
your  thought  in  action ;  a  good  course  in 
public  speaking  should  serve  perhaps  bet- 
ter. 


226.  Mr.  N.  T.,  Delaware.  "In  your  estima- 
tion what  field  opens  up  the  best  inducements 
for  a  young  man  ?  Does  mechanical  engineering 
offer  good  returns  from  both  a  financial  and 
physical  standpoint?  Would  you  advise  one  to 
study   for  such,  if   interested?" 

I  don't  like  your  emphasis  on  "induce- 
ments"— apparently  you  consider  the  selfish 
returns  the  most  important.  Of  course  you 
should  want  to  make  money ;  but  in  all 
good  work  the  aim  and  ideal  of  service 
comes  ahead  of  the  salary.  A  man  receives 
most  where  he  serves  best. 

You  are  likely  to  succeed  in  any  work 
that  greatly  interests  you.  Consult  an  ex- 
perienced character  analyst — names  were 
given.  Question  Box  for  January  31 ;  also 
familiarize  yourself  with  magazines  and 
books  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  before 
deciding  on  this  vocation.  Secure  copies  of 
Engineering  Magazine.  140  Nassau  street ; 
Engineering  News.  Tenth  avenue  and 
Thirty-sixth  street ;  Engineering  Record. 
2.39  West  Thirty-ninth  street  'Engineering 
Graphic.  20  Broad  street ;  all  of  New  York. 
Write  also  the  Librarian,  Engineering  So- 
cieties, 29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  for 
names  of  books,  and  the  Secretary,  Engi- 
neers' Club,  32  West  Fortieth  street,  for 
data  that  might  be  helpful. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can—/  knoiu  it,  because 
I  have  reduced  32,000  women 

and  have  huilt  up  as  many  more — scien- 
tifically, naturally, 
without  drugs,  in  the  privacy  o( 
their  own  rooms;  I  can  build  up 
your  vitality— at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  action;  can 
teach  you  to  breathe,  to  stand,  to 
walk  and  to  correct  such  ailments 
as  nervousness,  torpid  liver,  con- 
stipation, indigestion,  etc. 

One  pupil -writes:  "I  weigh  83  lbs. 
less  and  I  have  gained  wonderlully 
m  strength."  Anotlier  sciys: 
Last  Way  I  weighed  100  lbs., 
this  May  I  weigh  126,  and  oh;  I 
feel  so  -well. ' ' 

IVrite  today  Jor  my  free  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
Dept.  19,  624  So.  Michigan  Bivi,  Chicago 

-liithor  of"  Beajity  a  Duty,"  for  Siuc 
at  all  bookstores 


\Jhe  Famous  DURO 
Guaranteed  Shirts 


Speciniizing  on  this  box  makes 
possible  this  offer  of  3  DURO 
Shirts  sent  postpaid  oft  receipt 
of  $2.  Handsotne  silk  tie  in  ■ 
eluded  for  name  and  address  of  S 
friends.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Biggest  selling  and  most  famous  box 
MONEY  BAPK  °'  *'''"5  '°  'he  World.  Advertised  in 
muiiL,!  unv.IV  50  leading  magazines.  Guaranteed  not 
to  shrijik.  fade,  or  rip  in  six  months'  wear,  or  new  shirts 
free.  Made  of  white  percale  with  neat  stripes  of  blue, 
black,  and  lavender.  One  of  each  color  of  same  size. 
Coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  laundered  and  fashionable.  Sizes 
14  to  17.  Sleeve  33.  Tie  is  stvlish  wide-end  four-inhand  of 
navy  blue  silk  poplin.  A  good  box  for  the  money  and  well 
worth  a  trial.  Order  to-day.  Highest  bank  references. 
Neckties,  Hosiery  and  Handkerchiefs,  Free  for 
Life  with  Shirts  of  all  kinds  and  furnishings  postpaid 
at  20%  saving  by  dealing  with  us  by  mail.  Catalog 
tells  how.     Send  for  it.     It's  free. 

Room  135,  Goodell  &  Company,  158  E.  34th  St. ,  New  York 
The  largest  mail  order  shirt  house  in  the  World 


AN    INCOME   FOR   LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
tliei-e  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatiljle.  Asitie  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  '(vhich"  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  S5.000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618. 3f,  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  yorL",  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


For 36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom- 
ers the  highest  returns  consistent  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of 
$200  and  upwluch  we  CLn  recommend  after  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigation.  Please 
ask  for  Loan  List  No.  710.  525  Certificates 
of  Deposit  also  for  sa^'ing  investors. 


PER K1 N S  »  ;;Ci>,  LaWren ce  K*ns 


LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  26,  191G. 
The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Registered  7  Ter 
Cent,  bonds  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
pany will  close  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  15, 
1916,  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  said  bonds, 
due  April  1,  1916,  and  will  reopen  at  10  o'clock 
a.   m.   April  3,   1916. 

T.    T.    ANDERSON,   Treas'urer 

LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    COMPANY 
NOTICE    OF    ANNUAL    MEETING 

The  .\nnual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  prop- 
erly come  before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  at 
the  Home  Office  of  the  Company,  15  Exchange 
Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  on. 
Monday,   March   13,    1916. 

E.    H.    THURSTON,    Secretary 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   February  21,   1916. 
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EXHIBITION  of 

Japanese 
Flower  Arrangement 

To  be  held  in  our 
Fifth  Floor  Gallery 

Commencing  Tuesday,  March    14 
continuing  for  two  weeks 


Lecture  and  Demonstration 

By 

MISS  MARY  AVERILL 

Author  of  "Japanese  Flower  Arrange- 
ment" and  "The  Flower  Art 
of  Japan* 

Flower  Arrangement : 
Tuesday  afternoons,  March  1 4  and  2 1 

Tea   Ceremony  : 
Friday  afternoons,  March  1  7  and  24 

at  4  o'clock 
You  are  cordially  invited 

Yamanaka  Galleries 

254  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICALLY 
STOPPED! 


Invention  fits    m  o  u  t  h — 
simple  as  false  teeth.  Con- 
trols muscles  of  articulation. 
St.iinnierine  impossible  minute  con- 
troller Is  fltteii.     Soon  talk  correctly  with- 
out  controller.     .Special  low  rates  this  month.     Write 

Feate  «feBeattie,  Box  83,  Spencerport,  N.Y. 


D 
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lThis"1916 
Acousticon 

Must  Sell 
Itself! 


Every  Motor 
Car  dealer  is 
•willing,  yes, 
eager,  to  have 
you  try  his  car 
before  you  buy 
or  even  pay  a  deposit — because  he  be- 
lieves in  his  car,  is  proud  of  it  and 
has  confidence  in  its  recommending  it- 
self to  you.  No  matter  how  many  satisfied 
customers  he  has,  he  would  not  expect  or 
dream  that  you  would  obligate  yourself, 
until  you  know  how  it  suits  you.  That  is 
exactly  our  policy  in  selling  Acousticons. 
But  we  go  much  further.  Although  we 
have  270,000  delighted  users  and  friends,  we 
urge  every  person  hard  of  hearing  to  try 
the  type  of  Acousticon  which  suits  the  best, 
in  his  or  her  own  home  for  ten  days,  abso- 
lutely free  of  a  penny  of  cost,  or  even  of 
I  deposit.  By  that  time  you  will  know  if  you 
can  hear,  and  we  will  know  if  you  keep 
it  that  you  will  bo  satisfied  with  it  —  and 
satisfied  customers  are  the  only  kind  we 
have  or  desire. 

There  is  no  good  reason 
why  everyone  should  not 
mahe  as  liberal  a  trial 
offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send  money  for  any 
Instrument  tor  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  "1916"  Acousticon  has  pat43nted  features 
and  improvemontjj  tliat  aro  exclusive,  and  thia  pen- 
oroua  oITtT  13  likely  to  put  us  somewhat  behind  in 
our  prt>ductioii.  So  we  suKKest  tiuit  you  send  for 
your  free  trial  today.  Just  say  "I  am  fuirdof  lieor- 
inK  and  will  pive  Iho  Acousticon  a  trial  if  it  coats 
me  obsolutoly  DothinK."    Address 


WARNING! 


GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO. 

1320  Candler  BIdg.  New  York 

Toronto,  Ont.  OITice,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


■Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif?. 


The 

Market 

Place 


THE  RAILROADS 
Great  congestion  of  freight  in  the 
vicinity  of  northeastern  ports  continues 
to  present  a  problem  which  the  rail- 
roads have  been  unable  to  solve.  The 
American  Railway  Association,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  its  leading  officers,  took 
action  which  may  have  some  effect,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  given  notice  that  it  desires  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  railroad  men  and  ship- 
pers at  a  conference  in  Washington  on 
the  6th  and  7th.  While  the  Commission 
has  no  direct  authority  to  apply  reme- 
dies, it  hopes  that  relief  will  be  ob- 
tained by  an  agreement  of  the  interests 
involved.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Association  it  was  decid- 
ed that  roads  east  of  Chicago 
should  deliver  to  Western  lines 
twenty  per  cent  more  box  freight 
cars  than  they  receive  from  them. 
There  is  a  marked  shortage  of  cars  in 
the  West.  The  roads  in  that  part  of 
the  country  hold  only  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  cars  which  they  own,  while  the 
Eastern  roads  have  thirteen  per  cent 
more  than  they  are  entitled  to  by 
ownership.  In  New  England  the  excess 
is  forty-three  per  cent. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  congestion 
is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  export  trade 
in  war  supplies,  altho  it  appears  that 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company's  11,896  loaded  cars 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
carry  goods  for  local  delivery  and  use. 
Delay  in  unloading  at  New  York  and 
other  ports  is  due  to  several  causes. 
Many  of  the  ships  are  not  so  well  fitted 
to  receive  the  freight  as  a  majority  of 
ocean  freight  carriers  are  in  normal 
times.  Therefore  the  work  of  transfer- 
ring the  freight  takes  much  time.  And 
ships  which  were  to  take  certain  kinds 
of  freight  have  unexpectedly  been  com- 
mandeered by  Governments.  At  the 
munition  factories,  especially  those  in 
New  England,  the  railroad  men  say, 
there  is  great  delay  in  unloading  raw 
material  from  cars,  and  in  many 
places  manufacturers  who  fear  a  strike 
at  the  mines  have  been  ordering  un- 
usually large  supplies  of  coal.  This  has 
reduced  the  number  of  cars  available 
for  other  freight.  While  certain  manu- 
facturers in  New  England  unload  their 
raw  material  slowly,  others,  unable  to 
get  cars,  are  bringing  raw  material 
from  New  York  and  other  points  to 
their  factories  on  automobile  trucks. 

The  great  volume  of  freight  which 
has  caused  this  congestion  has  largely 
increased    the   gross    revenue    and    net 


Stop  Eating 
Poisonous 
Food 
Combinations! 

Every     day — at     every     meal-         ^_^     ,  ^ 
most     people     eat     foods     which     -^^  "* 

would  be  very  good  for  them   if 
eaten     alone,     but     which     when  ^^r^,..,^.     i  < 
combined   with   other  good   foods  ^BM||B^    •■^i 
actually    create   a    chemical    reac-  ^^V  ^^         ^J 
tion    in    the    digestive    tract    and    ^^ 
are  converted  into  the  most  dan- 
gerous   poisons.       Eating    poison- 
ous food  combinations  is  claimed 
by  many  to  be  the  cause  of  90% 
of  all   sickness. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ' 
certain  other  food  combinations  which  are  so 
harmonious  that  they  produce  sparkling  health 
and   greatly   increased    efficiency. 

These  startling  facts  have  been  proved  by 
Eugene  Christian,  the  noted  F"ood  Scientist. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  was  at  death's  door  suffer- 
ing the  agonies  of  acute  stomach  and  intestinal 
trouble.  After  having  been  given  up  by  doctors, 
and  as  a  last  resort  he  commenced  to  study  the 
food  question.  As  a  result  of  what  he  learned 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  literally  eating  his  way  back  to  perfect 
health    without   drugs  or   medicines   of   any   kind. 

Today  Eugene  Christian  is  a  man  J.s  years 
young.  He  has  more  stamina,  vitality,  and  physi- 
cal endurance  than  most  youngsters  in  their 
'teens.  He  literally  radiates  mental  energy  and 
physical  power.  So  remarkable  was  his  discovery 
that  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  successfully 
treated  over  23,000  others  for  almost  every  kind 
of  non-organic  ailment.  And  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  physical  energy  and  mental  power  of 
as  many  more  who  are  not  suffering  from  any 
specific  trouble. 

Anyone  can  now  secure  the  benefit  of  Eugene 
Christian's  experience,  in  convenient  form  for 
every  day   use. 

Little  Lessons  in  Correct  Eating 

24  Pocket  Size  Booklet*  in 

Leatherette  Container 

Send  No  Money— Only  $3.00  if  You 

Keep  Them 

Christian's  course  of  24  lessons  does  not  mere- 
ly tell  you  why  you  should  practice  correct  eat- 
ing, but  it  gives  actual  menus  covering  every  con- 
dit'on  of  health  and  sickness,  based  on  occupa- 
tions, climates,  and  seasons.  No  drugs  or  medi- 
cines of  any  kind  are  used  and  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  purchase  special  foods — you  do  not 
liave  to  upset  your  table,  nor  eat  anything  you 
don't  enjoy.  In  fact,  you  will  enjoy  your  meals 
as   you   never   have  before. 

The  price  of  Christian's  course  of  24  lessons, 
containing  rules,  methods,  and  actual  menus  is 
only  $3.00.  Do  not  send  any  money  now.  but 
merely  mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter,  and  the 
complete  course  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once — 
all  charges  prepaid,  for  free  examination.  Test 
tlie  lessons  for  five  days  in  your  own  home,  then 
if  you  decide  to  keep  them  you  can  send  the 
money.      If   not,   simply    mail   the   books   back. 

The  course  contains  more  than  300  pages.  If 
you  get  but  one  single  suggestion  from  them  you 
will  get  many  times  the  cost  back  in  personal 
benefit.  Yet  hundreds  of  others  write  us  that 
tliey  find  vital  help  on  every  page. 

Tear  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now  before  you 
forget.  Address  Corrective  Eating  Society.  43 
Hunter  Ave..  Maywnod.  X.    T. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY.    43  HaDier  Are..  Mirwood.  N.  J. 

Scn.l  nir  the  Christ-an  Course  in  Corrective  Eatinjr  in  3*  little 
lessons  anil  I  will  either  reinail  them  in  rive  days  or  sentl  >  ou  J,'. 00 

Xame    

Address     ' '. 

Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JXO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry.  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

ITDpADY  Searcher  in  Boston.  New  York,  Washington 
IjAUIUUI  1  Of  Chicago  libraries  wanted  (or  historical  in- 
vestigation. Compensation  moderate.  Give  tull  qualifica- 
tions in  first  letter.  Box  M..  care  of  The  Indcpcndcol,  N.  Y. 

^^  .       SHORT  -  STORY  WRFTING 

iWfl  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strue- 
I  JO  ture.  and  writinir  of  the  Shori  Story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 

^vgf  Berg  E»rnw»lB.  Killior  Llpplnrott'i  flariiinf. 

^LZtf  tso-pagf  catalogue  fret.    Plaisc  andrcss 

^W  THK  HOIK  rORRESPOVni'MI!   SI  HOOL 

>.  Ij«n»eln  llrpl.  303.  Sl'Hnsnold,    ■»»•. 
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Going  up^ 


•     AGE  20-$  6  00 


-or  down? 


AGE  50-i500 


HERE  is  your  future  charted  for  you, 
based  on  the  actual  average  earn- 
ings of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  will  you  go — ?//>,  through  train- 
ing, to  a  position  that  means  good  money,  or 
donvn,  through  lack  of  training,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  noiv  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
nonv.  You  can  get  the  training  that  will  com- 
mand a  trained  man's  salary.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  qualify  for  advance- 
ment. Let  them  show  jo?<  how  j'om  can  prepare 
yourself,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be 
the  first  step  upward.     Mark  and  mail  today. 


I.  C.  S.,  Box4502i  Scranton,  Pa. 


r« 


-CUT   OUT    HERE- 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4502,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER      O  ADVERTISING  MAN 


Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Car  Running 

Electric  Wiring 

Telephone  Expert 

MECHANICAL  ENtilNEER 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

Gas  Engineer 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  _ 

Surveying  and  Mapping   O  Commercial  Law 

MINE  FOKEM'N  OH  ENO-K   nGOOD   ENGLISH 

Metalltirg-ist  or  IVospfctor     □  Teacher 

STATIONAUY  ENUINEER 

Marine  Engineer 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Architc'ctiira!  Draftsman 
I]  Concrete  Builder 
U Structural  Engineer 
UPLI'MBING  AM)  HEATING 
D  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
3  SALESMANSHIP 


H  Window^  Trimmer 
DShow  Card  Writer 

Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

3  ILLUSTRATOR 

H  DESIGNER 

D  BOOKKEEPER 

ZlSfenographer  and  Typist 

I]  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

U  Railway  Accountant 


Zl<'oinmOD  School  Siibjtets 
HCIVIL  SERVICE 
H  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
D  AGRICULTURE 
D  POULTRY  RAISING 
Zl Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
D  Navigator         D  Spanish 
3  Chemist  □German 

HaUTO  RUNNINGD  French 
U  Auto  Repairing  O  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
L  Employer. 

St-eet 

and  No 


L^ 


City. 


.  State, 


rmz-J 


•'HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION' 

Is  a  100-page  ilh'strated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.      Cookery,  diet, 
health,    children;   home-study  Domestic   Science  courses.       For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St,  Chicago.  III. 


rr^iW' 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  ot  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  tne  pUutoplay,  tiiigQt  by  Arthur  LeeiiB.  Editor, 
The  I'aoTOPLAY  Acthur.      "b'^-p-tiie  cafnlofftie  free. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Ur.Leeds  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Hidh  School  Course 
at  Home 


Four  years'  high  school  work  can 
be  thoroughly  covered  in  half  the 
time  by  our  simple  method  of 
home  instruction.  Prepared  by 
members  of  the  faculti(V5  of  leading  universities  and  academies 
— meets  all  college  entrance  requirements.  Credits  accepted 
from  many  high  schools.  Write  the  Amerioan  School,  one  of 
the  world's  largest  educational  institutions,  for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
5789Drexel  Avenue  Chicago.  V.  S.  A. 


earnings  of  the  roads.  This  is  proved 
by  their  reports.  The  returns  from  476 
roads  (248,437  miles)  for  the  month 
of  December  last  shows  an  increase  of 
$62,438,000.  or  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
in  gross  revenue,  and  of  $44,692,000,  or 
seventy-three  per  cent,  in  net  profits, 
when  comparison  is  made  with  Decem- 
ber, 1914.  The  Pennsylvania's  report 
shows,  for  the  calendar  year,  a  gain  of 
nearly  $15,000,000  in  gross,  and  one  of 
$8,334,000,  or  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  in  net,  the  net  being  equal  to  8% 
per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  against 
6%  in  the  preceding  year.  But  railroad 
gains,  as  a  rule,  did  not  begin  to  ap- 
pear until  last  September.  Reports  is- 
sued last  week  show  what  several  roads 
were  doing  in  January.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania's increases  were  nearly  $8,000,- 
000,  or  thirty-one  per  cent,  in  gross, 
and  an  advance  for  the  net  from  less 
than  $2,00.0,000  to  $7,048,000.  Gross 
revenue  on  the  New  York  Central  in 
the  same  month  showed  a  gain  of 
$6,000,000,  or  thirty-one  per  cent,  the 
net  rose  from  $3,085,000  to  $7,720,000, 
or  150  per  cent. 

While  the  railroads  are  doing  a  large 
and  profitable  business,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  demand  for  the 
war  supplies  which  they  are  carrying 
has  very  considerably  increased  the 
prices  which  they  must  pay  for  new 
equipment  and  maintenance.  In  his  re- 
cent address  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Lackawanna,  President  Truesdale  re- 
marked that  if  the  war  should  sudden- 
ly end,  the  business  of  the  railways 
would  drop  off  quickly.  "It  is  difficult, 
therefore,"  said  he,  "to  plan  for  the 
future  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
and  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  labor 
and  all  commodities  a  conservative 
course  would  seem  the  wisest  for  rail- 
way companies  to  pursue." 

Prices  of  railroad  shares  in  the  stock 
market  have  not  moved  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  of  increased  profits. 
The  causes  of  restraint  have  been  the 
uncertainty  to  which  Mr.  Truesdale  re- 
ferred, the  effect  of  our  international 
complications  upon  the  entire  market, 
continued  sale  of  English  and  other 
foreign  holdings  of  our  railroad  securi- 
ties on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  menace  of  a  possible  general 
strike  in  May.  A  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  coming  wage  controversy  would 
considerably  increase  the  companies* 
expenses  for  labor. 


Three  copper  mining  companies  and  a 
company  that  produces  zinc  increased,  last 
week,  their  regular  quarterly  or  extra  divi- 
dends. The  price  of  copper,  from  27  to  28 
cents  a  pound,  depending  partly  upon  the 
time  of  delivery,  is  now  higher  than  it 
has  been  at  any  other  time  in  the  last 
forty-three  years. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  preferred, 
1%  per  cent,  payable  April  1. 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  1  per  cent 
on  both  common  and  preferred,  pr.yable  April   1. 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Company,  quarterly, 
50  cents  per  share,  payable  March  31. 

American  Can  Company,  preferred,  quarterly, 
1%   per  cent,  payable  April   1. 

Federal  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  pre- 
ferred,  1   per  cent,  payable  March   15. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  quarterly, 
21/i  per  cent,  payable  March  31. 


i  ARMENIA  I 

I  MUST  BE  HELPED  I 

s  So  must  = 

j  PERSIA,  PALESTINE,  SYRIA  | 

i  FOOD.  CLOTHING  and  MEDICINE  | 

=  are  being  furnished  to  the  = 

i    STARVING.  DESTITUTE  and  DISEASED    | 
=  by  American  missionaries  and  consuls  5 

=         One  Dollar  Feeds  One  Refugee         § 
5  For  One  Month  5 

§       Your  Benevolence  Is  Needed  Now       ^ 

=        Every  cent  goes  for  relief.     A  member  of  the  Com-    " 
=    mittee  pays  all  other  expenses.  " 

m  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to                                   = 

I  "CHARLES  R.  CRANE,  Trea»."             "  | 

^  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee         ~ 

p  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City                  | 

=  James  L.  Barton,  Chr.        Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secy.    " 

I  BEWARE    OF  SOLICITORS  | 

TliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiE 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  (or  Boys  on  Lake  Champlain.  23rd 
Yeir  opens  June  30th  Special  aiieniion  to  safety  and  comfort. 
A\''aterproo(  tents  and  floors.  Two  motorboats.  Rowboats,  canoes. 
I-lshing,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  all  land  and  water  sports. 
Trips  to  Adirondacks,  Green  Mis.  and  Montreal;  also  numerous 
short  hikes.  In  charg^e  of  e  perienced  college  graduates.  Tutor- 
ing- if  desired.  Large  Assembly  Hall,  with  piano,  games,  etc. 
Best  of  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Camp  physician.  No  mosquitoes 
or  malaria.  Long  distance  phone.  Number  limited.  References 
invariably  required.     Illustrated  booklet. 

WM.  H.  BROWN.   307  West  70th  Street,  New  York  City. 


CAMP  WINNAHKEE 

On  MaUetts  Bay,  Lake  Champlain,  between  the 
Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains. 

An  Ideal  Camp  for  the  Menial  and  Physical  Improvement 
of  Girls.  In  charge  of  experienced  d'rectress  and  councilors, 
who  share  in  sports  and  daily  occupations.  Large  bungalow 
wuh  all  improvements,  sleeping  porch,  or  tents.  Nature 
study,  woodcrait.  manual  training,  swimming,  boating, 
fibhine,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  under  competent  direction 
and  chaperonaye.  Trips  to  poinis  of  interest.  Unimpeachable 
reference--  required.  Price  includes  all  expenses. 
Booklet  from  Wm   H.Brown.  307  VV.  70th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AGENCY 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provides  Schools  and  Colleges  witti  competent  Teachers.  Assists 
Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Send  for  Bulletin.     81  Chapel  St.,   Albany,  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  virords  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.      Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


The  Top  1 

of  Your  I 

Head     I 

should  be  covered  | 
with  a  natural  | 
growth  of  hair,  | 
and  it  can  be — if  | 
roots  are  not  dead.  | 
Dandruff  can  | 
be  removed  and  | 
I  grey  hair  arrested  through  our  Physi-  | 
I  cal  Culture  Exercises  and  local  treat-  | 
I  ment  for  the  scalp.  | 

I  Write  for  information  | 

I  Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course  | 

I      Dept.35,  624  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago      | 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


CONTINENTAL    LIFE    OF    UTAH 

Recent  inquiries  touching  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  management  of  the 
Continental  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Salt  Lake  City  make  timely  the  infor- 
mation just  promulgated  by  the  Insur- 
ance Departments  of  Colorado,  Wyom- 
ing and  Utah,  the  examiners  of  which 
recently  completed  an  investigation  into 
its  affairs.  Two  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  management  of  this  company 
within  the  past  three  years.  The  parties 
preceding  the  present  management, 
which  assumed  control  in  1914,  evident- 
ly conducted  the  business  in  an  extrava- 
gant, probably  in  a  reckless,  manner. 
Since  that  time,  while  expenses  have 
been  above  normal,  there  has  been 
much  improvement.  The  examiners  state 
that  the  men  now  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany are  of  good  repute  and  possess 
ability,  and  that  they  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  task  they  have  under- 
taken in  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects resulting  from  the  mistakes  of 
their  predecessors. 

This  company  writes  both  partici- 
pating and  non-participating  insurance. 
Its  participating  business  is  on  the  an- 
nual dividend  and  deferred  dividend 
plans.  Its  existing  deferred  dividend 
policies  have  little  or  no  dividend  re- 
serves behind  them.  My  advice  to  those 
taking  insurance  in  the  company  is  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  acceptance  of 
non-participating  policies. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany-on  October  31,  1915,  as  found  by 
the  examiners,  was  as  follows:  Assets, 
$1,477,846;  total  liabilities,  except  capi- 
tal stock,  $1,223,979;  capital  stock, 
$208,875;  net  surplus,  $44,992. 


M.  T.  n.,  Warron.  O. — In  tho  long  run 
you  will  find  tho  Connocticut  Mutual  much 
tho  choapor.  It  is  incomparably  a  better 
company  than  the  other. 

H.  C.  L.,  New  York  City— You  have  a 
line  of  life  insurance  considerably  above 
the  average  in  amount  and  excellent  as  to 
character  of  comi)anies.  Advise  against  re- 
placing any  of  the  i)olicies  now. 

N.  H.  E.,  Alliance.  O.— Some  of  the 
casualty  companies  may  issue  health  poli- 
cies on  women  beyond  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  hut  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Perhaps 
some  of  oui'  readers  among  agents  or  {'om- 
pany  officials  could  help  us.  Names  of 
companies  issuing  such  policies,  if  any. 
will  be  printed  in  this  department  on  re- 
ceipt. 

C.  L.  R..  Union  Mills,  Ind.— The  fact 
that  tho  agent  of  tho  Association  is  urging 
the  holders  of  old  lino  companies  to  lapse 
their  policies  and  sacrifice  valuable  equi- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
gather  in  commissions  by  rewriting  them 
in  his  institution,  is  enough  to  disci-odit 
him  and  it.  His  association  does  not  main- 
tain an  luleiiuate  legal  roserv(>.  and  its  pol- 
icylioldors  who  live  long  enough  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  mistake. 


Insure  Yourself  Against  Loss 

$2.00 


Invested  now  in  this  won- 
derful invention  may 
tomorrow  save  you  Hun- 

.  ,    ,    -*^  -^  ,         _^i!-s^  dreds  of  Dollars. 

Actual  — —  ^^iP!^.^^ 

Size 

The  SAFETY   Check  Protector 

is  the  last  word  in  efficient  check  protecting.  No  matter  where  you  have  to  draw  a  check — - 
at  your  business  desk,  in  another  man's  office,  in  your  home,  on  the  train  or  boat,  in  your 
hotel  or  club,  the  SAFETY  is  always  ready.  It  goes  in  your  test  pocket — in  a  neat  leather 
case.  As  simple  as  a  toy,  this  substantial  business  device  is  revolutionary.  Weighs  just 
one  ounce.  Made  to  last.  It  does  everything  that  machines  costing  ten  times  as  much  will 
do.  •  It  works  quickly  and  surely.  Sharp  points  pierce  holes  in  the  check  for  any  amount 
you  desire — inking  the  holes  with  an  acid  and  water-proof  Ink.  All  characters  are  visible — 
no  danger  of  errors  or  spoiling  check.  Made  in  German  .Silver  heavily  gold  plated.  Can- 
not rust  or  change  color.      SEXD  COUPON'   TOD.W.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied- 

WACHUSETT  SPECIALTY  CO.        Box  794,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Name. 


Address 

wishes    to    receive    one    heavily    gold    plated    German    Silver    SAFETY    Check    Protector    in 
leather  case   (witli  money-bock  privilege),  $2.00  here  enclosed. 


SCHOOLS 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 
Largest  schonl  of  expression  in  the  U.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  coIleKes, 
normal  and  hiah  schools  is  greater  than  we  can 
fill.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory,  peda- 
sroffv,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc. 
36ih  year  opens  September  L'5ih, 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Hantington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.      &NDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1828. 

22  miles  from  Boston.     General  course  w  iili  Household  Science. 
College  Preparation.  Address  MISS  Bertha  Bailey.  PriuctpaU 


Miss  McCIintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal 
4  Arlington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection  with  Emma 
Willard  School 
Designed  for  the  vocational  and  professional  train- 
ing of  women.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Eco- 
nomics and  Industrial  Arts.  Courses  of  two  to  four 
years  will  be  offered.  Special  students  admitted. 
Address  Secretary,  , 

Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts,  Troy,  N.   Y. 


HARTFORD 


Scientitic  methods  with  practi- 
cal trainint;  for  the  ministry. 
Karge  faculty  and  library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
einn  and  resident.  Open  to  col- 
It'ue  graduates  of  all  churches. 
Associated  with  Hartford  School  of  Religions  Pedagogy 

Trainiuif  Sunday  School  and  other  lav  workers. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  littinvr  for  foreign  ser\-ice. 

Addrc^s  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 

Hartford.  Conn. 


The  Brookiield  School 

An  open-air  school  for  a 
small  group  of  girls 

AIIVI 

To    develop   a   sound   mind    and   heart   in   a 

sound   body. 
To  make  the  girl  capable,  alert  and  womanly. 
To   help   her   to   find   herself,   and  therefore 
To  make  her  happy  and  useful. 

VIETHODS 

Individual  and  class  instruction — close  su- 
pervision of  work — careful  study  of  each 
girl's  nature — work  made  a  joy — power 
of  concentration  developed — intimate  as- 
sociation with  teachers — sports  made  a 
means  of  education — teaching  by  example 
rather  tliaii   precept. 

COURSE    OF   STUOY 

An  enriched  high  school  course — general, 
special,  and  college  preparatory — modern 
languages  a  part  of  daily  life — Domestic 
Arts  —  Music  —  Gymnastics  —  foundations 
laid   for   culture. 

PLAY 

Tennis  —  basket-ball  —  tramping  —  coasting  — 
skating — snow-shoeing  —  dancing — singing 
— games — story-telling — play-acting. 

MISS  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE 

The  Brookfield  School 

North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts 


HARTFORD 


Theological  Seminary 

.Scholary  and  practical  train- 
ing for  the  ministry.  Faculty 
of  thirteen  resident  professors 
besides  sjiecial  lectures.  Nota- 
ble library  of  95.000  volumes. 
Liberal  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents of  high  rank  and  grad- 
uate fellowships.  Open  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  Christi.n 
denominations.  .\il  dress 
Dean    M.    \V.    LVCOPfS 


School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  _ 

Degree  Course  for  graduates  of 
colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries. Diploma  Course  pre- 
pares lay  workers  for  salaried 
positions  in  all  kinds  of  Chris- 
tian service,  church,  Sunday- 
school,  mission  and  settlement 
work.  Correspondence  Courses 
for  teacher  training.  Demand 
for  trained  workers  greater 
than  supply.     .Address 

Dean"   E.    II.    KXiniTT. 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
President 

The  Kennedy  School  of 
Missions 

A  Graduate  School  for  Special 
Preparation.  Interdenomina- 
tional. For  candidates,  ap- 
pointees and  missionaries. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 
Courses  in  phonetics,  certain 
vernaculars,  history  and  re- 
ligions of  mission  fields,  soci- 
ology. Bible,  business  methods, 
etc.~  .Address  Tlie  Secretary. 
E.  W    CAPEX. 


JOHN    K  EN  D  RIC  K    B  AN  G  Si 

Presents     THE     GENIAL    PHILOSOPHER   I 


"T  OBSERVE    with    interest,"    began 

I  the  genial  Philosopher. 

-*■  "Never  mind  about  the  interest," 
interrupted  the  Cynical  Sciolist.  "Give 
us  the  principle." 

"I  observe  with  very  great  interest," 
repeated  the  Genial  Philosopher,  "that 
my  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
general  bustification  of  this  nation  in 
respect  to  spare  change,  which  Uncle 
Sam  seems  to  need  to  the  tune  of  $112,- 
000,000,  proposes  an  increase  of  the 
income  tax,  and  a  tax  upon  gasoline, 
and  one  upon  crude  and  refined  oils.  He 
has  also  got  his  eye  upon  sugar  to 
sweeten  the  treasury." 

"O  well,  what  of  it?"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist  wearily.  "Let  others  worry — I 
shan't.  I  can't  qualify  for  the  privileges 
of  the  income  tax  under  the  most  favor- 
able exemptions.  Having  no  motor  car 
I  don't  use  gasoline.  I  neither  burn  nor 
drink  oil,  crude  or  refined,  confining 
my  attention  solely  to  cod-liver;  and 
since  I  took  to  drinking  hot  water  in- 
stead of  tea  and  coffee  I  don't  use 
sugar.  Wherefore,  pile  the  taxes  on. 
Let  'em  rise,  mount,  climb,  and  soar, 
until  they  look  like  Barbarossa  piled  on 
Perihelion — it's  all  the  same  to  me." 

"That  is  the  comfortable  view  of 
taxation  that  most  people  take  who  pay 
taxes  without  knowing  it,"  said  the 
Genial  Philosopher,  "but  it  was  not  of 
them  that  I  intended  to  speak,  tho  I 
must  confess  they  are  a  class  deserving 
of  considerable  attention — the  man  who 
rejoices  that  he  derives  all  the  benefits 
of  modern  civilization  without  paying 
for  them;  the  Something  For  Nothing 
man.  We  all  know  him — the  Hitch- 
Behind  Citizen,  beating  his  way  on  the 
Public  Ice-Wagon,  as  it  were,  just  as 
we  old  New  Yorkers  used  to  sneak 
rides  on  the  real  ice-wagons  in  our 
boyhood  days  when  New  York  was  a 
pleasant  little  Village,  filled  with 
human  beings.  No — this  is  too  pleasant 
a  morning  to  discuss  the  Tax-Dodger, 
high  or  low.  What  interested  me  when 
I  read  the  Secretary's  program  was  the 
possibility  that  flashed  across  my  mind 
of  a  Double  Function  of  Taxation.  Pri- 
marily, of  course,  taxation  was  in- 
vented to  increase  the  public  revenue, 
and  short  of  a  scheme  of  general  con- 
fiscation of  the  gross  earnings  of  hu- 
manity, it  is  the  best  method  yet  devised 
for  the  purpose.  But  why  should  it  not 
also  exercize  the  function  of  suppress- 
ing Nuisances,  and  Viciousness,  and  the 
crudeness  and  vulgarities  of  life? 

"For  instance,  one  of  the  curses  of 
modern  civilization  is  NOISE.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  this  country 
along  many  lines  of  industry,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
in  general  Sonority  we  are  the  Grand 
High  Stentors  of  All  the  Ages.  In 
things  obstreperantly  fulminate  it  re- 
quires undiscovered  superlatives  in 
clangor  fitly  to  describe  the  quality  of 
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our  hullaballoonacy.  The  man  who  in- 
vented the  phrase  that  this  or  that  was 
noised  abroad  must  have  had  a  pre- 
vision of  conditions  in  these  United 
States  of  America  in  this  year  of  grace 
1916.  The  gum-shoe,  the  pussy-foot,  the 
muffled  thing,  the  subtleties  of  the  in- 
audible, are  coming  to  be  strangers  in 
our  midst.  Our  Detectives  go  about 
their  work  with  megaphones,  and  the 
brass-band  is  ever  with  us.  Conversa- 
tion even  in  exclusive  circles  is  con- 
ducted on  lines  of  a  shrill  fortissimo 
series  of  rising  crescendos  in  order  that 
it  may  surmount  the  alpine  heights  of 
the  general  vocal  bombilation." 

"Can't  ybu  as  a  special  favor  to  me 
commute  some  of  your  sentences?" 
pleaded  the  Cynical  Sciolist,  clutching 
his  forehead  in  his  hands. 

"Certainly — we  live  in  an  Age  of 
Holler,"  said  the  Genial  Philosopher. 
"Wherever  we  go  it  is  noise.  Noise, 
NOISE.  A  poet  friend  of  mine  has  re- 
cently taken  desk-room  in  a  boiler-rivet- 
ting  establishment  so  that  he  may  have 
at  least  one  spot  in  which  to  write  his 
Odes,  Sonnets,  Triolets,  and  Limericks, 
in  comparative  quiet;  and  my  cousin, 
Billie  Binks,  has  actually  reached  a 
point  in  his  life  where  he  has  got  so 
used  to  noise  that  he  can't  sleep  when 
it  stops;  and  consequently  he  has  a 
frieze  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  alarm 
clocks  on  a  shelf  running  around  his 
bedroom  to  bang  away  every  two  min- 
utes during  the  night  in  order  that  no 
untoward  silences  may  break  in  to  de- 
stroy his  slumbers.  In  short,  my  friend, 
life  has  become  just  one  slam  thing 
after  another. 

"So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist,  "but  what  of  it?" 

"Why  not  make  of  Taxation  a  sort 
of  Soft-Pedal  on  the  general  Jangle?" 

"You  mean  to  tax  unnecessary 
noises?" 

"I  mean  to  tax  all  noises,"  said  the 
Genial  Philosopher.  "Who  shall  say 
what  noises  are  necessary,  and  what 
noises  are  unnecessary?  What  is  one 
man's  noise  may  turn  out  to  be  an- 
other man's  necessity,  and  it  would 
never  do  under  our  present  political 
system  to  make  differentiations  in 
noises  which  politicians  seeking  the 
emoluments  of  public  office  could  use  as 
the  basis  of  further  demagogic  appeals. 
No,  tax  'em  all.  Why  think  about  it 
just  a  moment.  If  Congress  were  to 
pass  an  act  requiring  that  on  and  after 
April  the  first  every  maker  of  noises 
in  this  land  shall  pay  a  tax  of  one  cent 
per  noise  on  each  and  every  noise  pro- 
jected by  himself  on  the  public  ear,  eith- 
er necessary  or  unnecessary,  during  the 
day,  the  revenue  would  be  enormous, 
and  the  word  Deficit  would  become  ob- 
solete. We  have  in  round  figures  a  hun- 
dred million  people  in  this  country  who 
average  I  should  say  not  less  than  one 
hundred  noises  per  capita  per  diem,  or 
^6,500,000,000,000   noises   a    year.    Fig- 


ure that  out  on  a  basis  of  one  cent 
apiece,  and  you  have  a  revenue  of  $36,- 
500,000,000.  Figure  also  the  value  of 
such  a  tax  in  the  suppression  of  the 
tendency.  If  every  noisy  person  in  the 
land  realized  that  he  was  compelled 
by  law  to  put  a  one  cent  stamp, 
figuratively  speaking,  on  every  noise 
he  made,  I  fancy  he'd  calm  down 
a  bit,  and  reduce  his  output  materially; 
say  possibly  fifty  per  cent,  which  even 
then  would  give  the  Government  a  rev- 
enue of  $18,250,000,000,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  blest  relief  to  the  public  ear- 
drum. There  might  also  be  certain  ex- 
emptions for  five  or  six  years  until  the 
people  had  learned  how  to  be  quiet. 
This  of  course  would  result  in  a  further 
reduction  of  the  gross  revenue,  another 
fifty  per  cent  perhaps,  leaving  the  total 
at  $9,125,000,000,  but  that  would  be  an 
income  which  even  a  modern  Congress 
would  find  difficulty  in  appropriating." 

"I  don't  see  exactly  how  you  would  be 
able  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
turns," said  the  Cynical  Sciolist,  shak- 
ing his  head  doubtfully.  Who's  going  to 
keep  track  of  these  Noises?  Do  you  pro- 
pose that  every  citizen  shall  carry  a 
sort  of  Noise  Register  on  his  chest?". 

"That  is  a  point  that  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  an  Auxiliary  Board  of 
Inventoi's,"  said  the  Genial  Philosopher, 
"if  the  Navy  Department  is  permitted 
to  mobilize  the  Inventors  I  don't  see 
why  the  Treasury  Department  can't  do 
the  same  thing.  Anyhow  if  our  Gov- 
ernment would  go  in  for  the  Double 
Function  System  of  Taxation,  and  use 
taxes  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing revenue,  but  for  the  suppression  of 
Nuisances  as  well,  taxing  over-crowded 
trolley  and  subway  cars;  taxing  the 
Gum-Chewing  hordes  according  to  the 
density  of  the  obnoxious  perfumes  they 
breathe  into  the  air;  taxing  persons 
who  carry  lighted  imperfectos  into  ve- 
hicles, so  much  per  pipe,  cigar,  or  cig- 
aret;  taxing  burglars  ninety  per  cent 
on  the  swag  they  accumulate;  taxing 
people  who  come  late  to  the  theater  fif- 
teen cents  per  minute;  taxing  every 
fake  item  of  war  news  that  appears  in 
the  newspapers  thirty  cents  a  line;  and 
confiscating  all  tips  paid  to  persons  who 
earn  them  only  by  a  supercilious  inat- 
tention to  the  payor — well,  my  friend. 
Uncle  Sam  would  be  able  to  drop  all 
other  kinds  of  taxes  altogether;  build 
three  more  Panama  Canals,  one  for 
traffic,  one  for  slides,  and  one  to  hold 
in  reserve  for  emergencies;  maintain 
an  Army  and  Navy  big  enough  to  de- 
fend our  Planet  against  invasion  by  the 
unscrupulous  hordes  of  the  Milky  Way; 
meet  the  highest  expectations  of  the 
Pork  Seekers  the  country  over,  and  still 
have  enough  left  to  look  his  Creditors 
in  the  face  on  pay  day.  Eh?  What?" 

"It  sounds  good,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist,  "but  I  am  not  ready  yet  off- 
hand to  classify  it.  It  may  come  under 
the  head  of  mere  Noise  after  all." 
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THE    GREAT    GRAY    CARPET 

A  young  French  soldier  of  the  class 
of  1914,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Verdun,  gives  this  vivid  account  of 
the  German  attack  on  the  fortress: 

"As  for  the  cannonade,  it  was  a  regu- 
lar deluge.  Our  trenches  were  demol- 
ished as  if  they  had  been  deliberately 
turned  upside  down  by  a  giant  hand. 
After  six  hours  of  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  defend,  so  we  retired  to  the 
support  trenches  near  Anglomont.  We 
had  to  crawl,  and,  what  with  shell 
holes,  corpses,  and  barbed  wire,  it  was 
no  trip  in  a  sleeping  car. 

"Then  the  enemy  began  to  advance. 
They  looked  like  a  big  gray  carpet  be- 
ing unrolled  over  the  country.  Our  guns 
had  the  range  exactly,  but  the  gaps 
filled  up  as  by  magic. 

"We  opened  fire  at  200  yards.  I  guess 
there  were  few  misses  at  that  close, 
but  we  might  as  well  have  been  firing 
peas.  They  never  even  hesitated. 

"Then  our  mitrailleuses  got  going. 
That  was  different.  Whole  rows  of  the 
enemy  toppled  over  like  com  under 
the  scythe.  They  stopped;  then  we 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  They  died 
just  like  sheep,  almost  without  resist- 
ance."— Ne^v  York  Times. 

"GASSED"-PIERRE   LOTI 

A  place  of  hon-or  which  one  would 
think  Dante  had  imagined.  The  air  is 
heavy — stifling;  two  or  three  little 
night  lamps,  which  look  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  giving  too  much  light,  hardly 
pierce  the  hot,  smoky  darkness  which 
smells  of  fever  and  sweat.  Busy  people 
are  whispering  anxiously.  But  you 
hear,  more  than  all,  agonized  gaspings. 
These  gaspings  escape  from  a  number 
of  little  beds  drawn  up  close  together 
on  which  are  distinguished  human 
forms,  above  all,  chests,  chests  that  are 
heaving  too  strongly,  too  rapidly,  and 
that  raise  the  sheets  as  if  the  hour  of 
the  death  rattle  had  already  come. 

It  is  one  of  our  hospitals  on  the  bat- 
tle line,  improvised  as  well  as  was  pos- 
sible on  the  morrow  of  one  of  the  most 
infernal  of  German  abominations;  all 
these  children  of  France,  who  look  as 
if  they  are  at  the  last  gasp,  were  so 
terribly  injured  that  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  them  further  away. 

But,  why  this  heat,  which  the  stoves 
send  forth  and  which  makes  breathing 
almost  impossible?  The  reason  is  that 
it  cannot  be  too  hot  for  asphyxiated 
lungs.  And  this  darkness,  why  this 
darkness?  It  is  because  the  barbarians 
are  there  in  their  burrows,  quite  close 


to  this  village,  whose  houses  and 
church  tower  they  have  more  than  once 
amused  themselves  by  pounding  with 
their  shells.  Every  moment  nurses 
bring  huge,  black,  air  balloons,  and 
those  who  are  struggling  in  agony 
stretch  out  their  poor  hands  to  beg  for 
them;  it  is  oxygen,  which  makes  them 
breathe  better  and  suffer  less.  Many  of 
them  have  these  black  air  balloons 
resting  on  their  panting  chests,  and  in 
their  mouths  they  greedily  hold  the 
tubes  thru  which  the  saving  gas  es- 
capes; you  would  say  that  they  were 
great  children  with  milk  bottles;  this 
throws  a  sort  of  grotesque  buffoonery 
over  these  scenes  of  horror. 

Thank  God,  they  will  save  almost  all 
of  them !  As  soon  as  they  can  be  moved 
they  will  be  taken  away  from  this  hell 
of  the  battle  front,  where  the  Kaiser's 
shrapnels  fall  so  willingly,  even  on  the 
dying;  they  will  be  laid  more  comfort- 
ably in  quiet  hospitals,  where  they  will 
still  suffer  much,  indeed,  for  a  week,  a 
fortnight,  a  month,  but  which  they  will 
presently  leave,  more  cautious,  more 
prudent,  and  eager  to  return  to  the 
fight. 

But  the  next  time  they  will  not  be 
caught,  neither  these  men,  nor  any  of 
our  soldiers;  with  masks  hermetically 
sealed  they  vdll  stand  immovable 
around  heaps  of  fagots  prepared  be- 
fo'-ehand,  the  sudden  flames  of  which 
neutralize  the  poisons  in  the  air,  and 
there  will  be  no  result  beyond  an  hour 
of  discomfort,  painful  to  pass  thru,  but 
almost  always  without  fatal  conse- 
quences.— New  York  Times. 
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Next  to  the  new  minister'ss  wife  the  silk 
liat  is  the  obiect  of  the  most  suspicion  in 
the  small  town. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Well,  the  President  seems  to  have  stated, 
in  no  u.  t..  his  attitude  on  preparedness. 

And  what  will  Mr.  Hearst's  cartoonists 
do  now,  poor  things? — A'^eic  York  Tribune. 

If  you  think  you  are  pretty  well  read  in 
world-literature,  how  does  it  strike  your 
complacency  to  learn  that  the  Nobel  prizes 
for  literature  have  been  awarded  to  Ro- 
main  Holland.  Henrik  Pontonpidnn.  Troefs 
I.undanve.  and  ^'e^ner  von  Heidenstam? — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

He  was  enormous,  with  offensively  promi- 
nent, milk-blue  eyes,  and  a  disorderly 
beard,  garishly  red  hut  trimmed  at  the 
temples  with  white. — The  New  Republic. 

You  might  say  that  that  was  a  high- 
brow beard,  such  as  you  might  expect  to 
find  growing  in  the  New  Republic. — Xeu: 
York    Tribune. 

Two  little  fleas  sat  on  a  rook 

And  one  to  the  other  said  : 
"I  have  no  place  to  hang  my  hat 

Since  my  old  dog  is  dead. 
I've  traveled  the  wide  world  over. 

And  farther  will  I  roam. 
But  tho  first  darn  dog  that  shows  his  face 

Will  be  my  Home  Sweet  Home  I" 

— Axcgican. 

.  The  grouch  was  dissatisfied  with  the  let- 
ter which  his  stenographer  presented  for 
his  signature.  He  signed,  but  made  her  put 
it  back  into  the  machine  and  add  :  P.  S. — 
Diotnted  to  a  jioor  stenographer. 

She  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  the 
(>nvelope.  hut  no  sooner  was  her  employ- 
<t's  back  turned  than  she  took  it  out  and 
added  :  P.  S. — No.  2.  The  reason  I  am  so 
poor  is  because  he  pays  me  only  $6  per 
week. — Collier's. 
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His  Favorite  Remedy- 


These  days  physicians  prescribe  Home  Billiards  to  keep  the  whole  family  rolling  in 
health!  All  that  the  doctor  calls  for  now  is  to  to  take  his  own  medicine  on  the  Brunswick 
''Baby  Grand."  This  famous  home  table  brings  33  carom  and  pocket  billiard  games. 
Year-round  sport  that  banishes  brain  fag,  aids  digestion  and  puts  new  blood  into  folks  who 
work  all  day! 

Send  for  our  catalog  at  once,  and  join  this  movement  for  "home  preparedness." 

BRUNSWICK 

Home  Billiard  Tables 

Now  $27  Up— Pay  lOc  a  Day 


Whether  mansion  or  cottage — there's  a  grown  man's 
Brunswick  made  to  fit  your  home. 

Brunswick  "Grand"  and  "Baby  Grand"  are  made  of 
genuine  San  Domingo  mahogany  richly  inlaid. 

Our  "Quick  Demountable"  can  be  set  up  in  a  jiffy  any- 
where, and  taken  down  quickly  when  not  in  use. 

"Convertible"  Brunswicks  serve  as  perfect  dining  and 
library  tables  when  not  in  play  for  carom  or  pocket  billiards. 

Scientific  Qualities 

Every  Brunswick  is  a  scientific  talkie  with  ever-level  bil- 
liard bed,  celebrated  Monarch  cushions — life !  speed !  and 
accuracy !  Why  be  content  with  a  toj'  billiard  table  when 
IOC  a  day  buys  a  genuine  Brunswick! 


This  Brings  Billiard  Book  FREE 


The  Bninswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  (514) 

Dept.  31 H,  623  633  S.  Wao»sh  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  free,   postpaid,   your   color-book, 

^'Billiards — The  Home  Magnet" 

and  tell   about   your   home  trial   offer. 

Name 

Address 


Balls,  Cues,  Etc.,  FREE! 

Complete  High  Class  Playing  Outfit  included  without 
extra  cost — Rack,  Markers,  Balls,  Cues,  Cue-Clamps,  Tips, 
Chalk,  expert  book  of  33  games,  etc. 

30-Day  Home  Trial 

Accept  our  trial  oflfer  and  let  the  Brunswick  win  ever3^ 
member  of  the  family.  Factory  prices,  easy  payment  plan 
and  all  Brunswick  Home  Tables  shown  in  our  handsome 
color-book — "Billiards — The  Home  Magnet."  It's  FREE. 
Write  or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


Brunswick  "Baby  Grand" 
Combination  Carom  and  Pocket  Table 
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THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FRONTIER 

GENERAL   FREDERICK   KUNSTON,   WHO   HAS   CHARGE  OF   THE  PUNITIVE   EXPEDITION    INTO    MEXICO,    HAS    HAD    A    LONG   EXPERIENCE    IN    THIS    SORT    OF    FIGHTING.    HE 

GOT  HIS  MILITARY    TRAINING,   NOT   AT   WEST   POINT,    BUT   IN   THE  CUBAN    ARMY,    FIGHTING    THE    SPANIARDS    IN    1896.    WHEN    OUR    WAR    WITH    SPAIN    BROKE    OUT 

HE    WENT   TO   THE   PHIUPPINE3,    WHERE    HIS    DARING    CAPTURE    OF     AGUINALDO   PUT   AN    END   TO   THE   FILIPINO    REBELLION 
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WE    CAN    WAIT    NO    LONGER 


THE  murderous  raid  upon  the  town  of  Columbus 
in  New  Mexico  by  the  organized  and  lawless 
crew  of  Francisco  Villa,  the  Mexican  desperado, 
was  the  last  straw.  We  could  wait  no  longer.  We 
might  watch  no  more. 

Year  after  year  we  have  suffered  in  unbelievable  for- 
bearance the  wanton  destruction  of  American  property 
in  Mexico,  the  slaying  by  predatory  bands  of  law-abid- 
ing American  citizens  there,  and  even  the  killing,  by 
shots  fired  across  the  border,  of  American  soldiers 
upon  American  soil  performing  their  allotted  duty  of 
patient  vigilance.  Under  intolerable  provocation  we  have 
held  our  hand. 

But  the  hour  struck.  American  soil  was  invaded. 
American  sovereignty  was  flouted.  The  American  nation 
was  defied.  We  could  not  in  honor  submit  longer  to  in- 
sult and  wanton  injury. 

The  murderer  Villa  and  his  fellow  bandits  must  be 
punished.  Carranza,  the  recognized  ruler  of  Mexico,  can- 
not do  it.  His  impotence  in  Northern  Mexico  is  beyond 
dispute.  The  United  States  Government  must  perform 
the  task  itself.  Its  armed  forces  must  seek  out  the  mur- 
derers of  Columbus  and  put  them  to  death.  They  must 
follow  the  trail  wherever  it  leads;  they  must  use  what- 
ever means  are  necessary  to  bring  the  guilty  to  book. 


We  are  not  waging  war;  we  are  administering  justice. 
We  shall  not  assail  the  rights  of  any  other  people;  we 
shall  merely  defend  our  own.  To  do  less  would  be  na- 
tional dishonor. 

This  is  the  second  time  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration that  the  policy  of  watchful  waiting  has  been  laid 
aside.  Two  years  ago  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  attacked  and  captured  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  But 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  captured  was  never  accom- 
plished. After  seven  months  of  occupation  our  forces 
withdrew  with  no  better  reason  than  existed  for  the 
original  capture  of  the  city.  The  first  act  in  the  drama 
of  Vera  Cruz  was  a  mistake;  the  second  was  a  more 
serious  one. 

We  must  not  make  the  same  mistake  again.  The  pun- 
ishment of  Villa  and  his  band  is  our  present  duty;  but 
a  greater  lies  behind.  Peace,  and  good  order  must  be 
established  in  Northern  Mexico.  Our  southern  border 
must  be  made  inviolable.  We  must  do  for  that  anarchic 
region  across  the  Rio  Grande  what  the  helpless  Carranza 
cannot— and  apparently  will  not  try  to — do.  Our  troops 
must  not  come  home  until  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens  are  safe  not  only  along  the  border  but 
in  those  parts  of  Mexico  where  the  de  facto  Mexican 
Government  is  powerless. 


THE    MEANING    OF    VERDUN 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  battle 
which  has  been  raging  for  three  weeks  at  Ver- 
dun, this  furious  onslaught  by  the  Germans  upon  the 
foremost  fortress  of  France  is  obviously  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  of  the  war.  If  the  Germans  suc- 
ceed they  will  have  broken  thru  the  strongest  barrier 
between  them  and  Paris.  If  they  fail  they  will  have 
sacrificed  their  precious  men  and  munitions  in  vain  and 
will  suffer  a  loss  of  prestige  that  will  seriously  impair 
their  chances  of  winning  the  war.  Such  a  bold  enter- 
prize  of  what  seemed  a  hopeless*  undertaking  can  be 
justified  only  by  success.  What  they  have  so  far  accom- 
plished, the  gain  of  a  hundred  square  miles  of  strongly 
fortified  ground,  is  indeed  a  striking  triumph  of  courage 
and  preparedness,  but  in  itself  avails  them  nothing,  for 
it  merely  reinforces  the  lesson  already  learned  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Germans  at  Ypres,  of  the  British  and 
French  at  Lens  and  of  the  French  in  Champagne ;  that  is, 
that  it  is  possible  to  smash  in  the  front  of  any  line,  but 
not  to  break  thru  it  so  long  as  it  is  ably  defended.  Ac- 
cording to  the  British  press  correspondent  the  French 
and  British  have  more  than  twenty  miles  of  trenches 
to  every  mile  of  front  or  10,000  miles  altogether. 

Even  the  capture  of  Verdun  would,  therefore,  not 
mean  that  the  Germans  could  repeat  the  advance  toward 
Paris  which  they  undertook  in  August,  1914.  Paris  is 
150  miles  from  Verdun  and  the  invaders  might  be 
stopped  or  held  at  any  point  as  well  as  they  have  been 
in  the  mud-flats  of  Flanders  or  the  valley  of  the  Suippe. 
It  all  depends  upon  what  power  of  resistance  the  French 
still  possess  and  what  support  the  British  can  give  them. 

The  dispatches  from  France  claim  that  the  French 
were  well  aware  of  the  plan  of  the  Germans  to  attack 
Verdun,  But  if  the  French  were  not  surprized  they 
certainly  were  not  fully  prepared.  General  Sarrail,  who 


defended  Verdun  previously  and  who  had  reconstructed 
its  fortifications  in  accordance  with  the  lesson  of  Liege 
and  Namur,  was  in  Salonica,  and  General  Petain,  who 
was  holding  the  Champagne  line,  was  called  from  his 
bed  in  the  night  and  had  to  take  command  of  Verdun 
at  two  hours'  notice.  We  hear  of  Australians  and  Cana- 
dians assisting  in  the  defense  of  the  fortress;  also  that 
the  British  have  extended  their  line  in  Artois  to  replace 
the  French  troops  who  have  been  sent  to  Verdun.  This 
indicates  that  the  French  have  not  been  able  to  defend 
Verdun  with  the  troops  already  there  or  by  their  re- 
serves behind  the  line,  but  have  been  obliged  to  make 
some  radical  and  sudden  rearrangements  at  the  front. 

If  the  German  objective  is  Paris  one  would  suppose 
that  they  would  have  attempted  to  break  thru  on  the 
Aisne,  where  they  are  only  fifty  miles  away  and  there 
are  no  permanent  fortifications  to  prevent,  rather  than 
on  the  Meuse,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  which 
the  French  have  been  for  thirty  years  engaged  in  f orti- ' 
fying.  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason  why  they  struck 
at  the  Meuse  instead  of  the  Aisne.  The  strength  of  Ver- 
dun lies  in  its  location  among  the  river  bluffs  and  in 
the  recently  constructed  entrenchments  and  concealed 
batteries.  The  millions  which  were  expended  in  the  im- 
pregnable steel  and  concrete  cupolas  were  worse  than 
wasted.  The  fort  of  Douaumont  was  smashed  by  three 
shells;  the  village  of  Douaumont  held  out  for  a  week. 
How  little  such  rapid  reduction  of  permanent  fortifica- 
tions was  anticipated,  at  least  by  the  Allies,  may  be 
seen  from  the  very  thoro  article  on  "Fortification  and 
Sieg,ecraft"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  published  in 
1911.  We  quote  a  few  sentences: 

At  the  present  day  little  military  importance  is  attached 
to  bombardment,  since  under  modern  conditions  it  cannot 
do  much  real  harm. 
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To  stop  a  single  shell  of  any  siege  caliber  in  use  at  pres- 
ent five  feet  of  good  concrete  would  be  enough. 

The  cupolas  can  hardly  be  considered  ideal  targets  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  would  hold  their  own  against 
both  direct  and  indirect  fire  for  a  long  time. 

Since  this  article  was  written  by  Colonel  Jackson, 
Instructor  in  Fortification  at  Woolwich  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Fortifications  in  the  War  Office,  it  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  opinion  of  the  British  mili- 
tary experts  at  the  opening  of  the  war  and  so  may  ac- 
count for  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  reach  Belgium 
until  after  Liege  and  Namur  had  fallen. 

The  German  authorities  on  the  contrary  held  that  it 
was  better  to  put  money  into  men  and  guns  than  into 
armored  turrets,  so  they  constructed  few  fortresses. 
Maybe  these  can  be  taken  as  easily  as  the  French,  Bel- 
gian and  Russian,  but  so  far  the  Allies  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  try  because  the  German  army  has  stood  in 
the  way. 

It  would  be  a  strange  historical  coincidence  if  Verdun 
should  prove  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  for  it  was  at 
Verdun  that  France  and  Germany  first  were  parted. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  the  year  843  the  kingdom  of 
Louis  the  Pious  was  divided  among  his  three  sons ; 
Louis  the  German  taking  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine; 
Charles  the  Bold  taking  the  Seine  valley,  and  Lothair 
taking  the  valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  kingdom  of  Louis 
became  Germany ;  the  kingdom  of  Charles  became 
France  and  these  two  have  been  quarreling  for  a  thou- 
sand years  over  the  kingdom  of  Lothair,  which  lay 
between. 

In  all  these  wars  Verdun  has  figured  prominently. 
The  Germans  held  it  in  the  tenth  century.  The  French 
regained  it  in  the  sixteenth.  In  1792  Verdun  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  with  a  coalition  force 
of  Prussians,  Austrians,  Italians  and  French  emigres. 
The  fortress  succumbed  after  so  feeble  a  resistance  that 
the  commandant.  Colonel  Beaurepaire,  shot  himself  from 
chagrin.  The  inhabitants  greeted  the  conquerors  with 
joy  and  young  girls  strewed  flowers  in  the  path  of  the 
Prussians  as  they  marched  thru  the  streets.  When  the 
revolutionary  forces  regained  the  city  these  girls  were 
put  to  death  for  treason. 

Next  time  the  Germans  came,  in  1870,  Verdun  was 
commanded  by  a  man  with  a  Franco-German  name, 
Guerin  de  Waldersbach,  and  he  held  out  till  after  the 
fall  of  Metz,  altho  Verdun  was  three  times  invested  and 
bombarded.  On  the  hills  where  the  Germans  then  placed 
their  guns  the  French  after  the  war  built  the  inner 
ring  of  forts  about  Verdun.  Later  as  the  range  of  guns 
increased  they  put  fortifications  on  the  outer  hills,  such 
as  Douaumont  and  Vaux,  which  the  Germans  have  now 
destroyed. 

The  attack  upon  Verdun  was  probably  instigated  as 
much  by  political  as  by  military  strategy.  The  Germans 
may  be  thinking  not  so  much  of  capturing  Paris  as  of 
holding  Constantinople  and  of  winning  Bucharest. 
Whether  or  not  they  succeed  at  Verdun  they  have,  by 
taking  the  offensive  in  the  early  spring  at  a  distant  part 
of  the  line,  disarranged  the  plans  of  the  Allies  for  a 
spring  drive  at  the  Belgian  end.  This  may  give  the  Ger- 
mans time  enough  to  carry  out  their  own  plans,  whether 
these  be  another  drive  at  Calais,  a  further  invasion  of 
Russia,  an  attack  upon  the  Suez  Canal,  a  raid  by  the 
fleet  or  something  less  obvious.  At  any  rate  the  Germans 
have  "got  the  move"  in  this  game  of  war  by  their  assault 
at  Verdun. 


THE  UNPREPAREDNESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PEOPLE 

EVER  since  the  war  began  various  members  of  the 
British  Government  have  come  out  with  statements 
that  they  had  long  believed  that  war  with  Germany  was 
imminent,  if  not  inevitable,  and  that  England  was  in 
duty  bound  to  intervene  in  case  Belgium  was  invaded. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  speech  of  August  6,  1914,  con- 
vinced the  House  of  Commons,  even  those  members  most 
reluctant  to  accept  it,  that  England  had  been  ever  since 
1906  and  more  definitely  since  1911  under  the  strongest 
moral  obligations  to  join  with  France  in  the  war. 

But  the  more  clear  it  is  made  that  the  Government 
anticipated  the  war  and  regarded  British  participation 
as  unavoidable,  the  more  clear  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  wide  difference  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  British  people,  even  the  well  informed,  as  to  Eng- 
land's obligations  toward  Belgium  and  the  advisability 
of  her  entering  upon  a  continental  war.  For  instance, 
the  University  Extension  Manual  on  English  Coloniza- 
tion and  Empire,  prepared  in  1890  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple on  Britain's  history  and  foreign  policy,  states : 

As  it  stands  now,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  purely 
European  difficulty  arising  that  would  call  us  to  arm.  An 
attack  upon  Belgium  hardly  would  do  so,  nor  upon  Den- 
mark, nor  even  Holland;  if  they  cannot  stand  alone  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  us  now  that  Britain  ought  to  prop 
them  up,  even  if  it  were  possible. 

In  a  speech  of  May  7,  1913,  the  Right  Honorable  L. 
V.  Harcourt  said: 

I  can  conceive  of  no  circumstances  in  which  continental 
operations  by  our  troops  would  not  be  a  crime  against  the 
people  of   this   country. 

That  same  year  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of 
Loreburn,  declared: 

That  any  British  Government  would  be  so  guilty  toward 
our  own  country  as  to  take  up  arms  in  a  foreign  quarrel 
is  more  than  I  can  believe.  To  say  so  appears  to  me  a  duty 
not  less  to  ourselves  than  to  Continental  Powers. 

And  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  England  de- 
clared war  with  Germany  the  Manchester  Guardian 
exprest  for  the  last  time  this  view: 

If  and  when  England  joins  in  the  war  it  will  be  too  late 
to  discuss  its  policy.  Meanwhile  we  hold  it  to  be  a  patriotic 
duty  for  all  good  citizens  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  partici- 
pation of  this  country  in  the  greatest  crime  of  our  time. 

Such  opinions  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  These 
are  merely  a  few  that  we  have  happened  upon.  We  quote 
them,  not  to  prove  that  the  British  Government  en- 
trapped the  people  into  war,  but  to  show  how  great  a 
misunderstanding  may  exist  for  years  between  Govern- 
ment and  people  as  to  the  policy  and  obligations  of  a 
country.  And  if  such  a  condition  prevails  in  a  nation 
where  the  people  take  an  active  interest  in  foreign  poli- 
tics and  whei'e  the  administration  is  under  direct  parlia- 
mentary control,  a  similar  misunderstanding  could  exist 
in  a  country  where  the  people  are  little  concerned  with 
foreign  affairs  and  where  the  administration  is  inde- 
pendent and  irremovable. 

We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  some  that  all  secret 
negotiations  must  be  abolished  and  the  people  be  allowed 
to  vote  on  a  declaration  of  war.  Secret  diplomacy  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  international  bargaining  and  a 
nation  which  had  to  hold  a  referendum  before  it  beg^n 
to  fight  would  most  likely  be  beaten  before  the  returns 
were  in. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  war  clearly  teaches  the 
desirability  of  a  greater  frankness  and  a  better  under- 
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standing  between  a  government  and  its  people  if,  when 
the  crisis  comes,  they  are  to  act  together.  We  believe 
also  that  more  publicity  in  the  discussion  of  foreign 
policies  would  tend  to  prevent  wars.  It  is,  for  instance, 
a  disputed  point  whether  Germany  would  have  ab- 
stained from  war  if  she  had  known  that  the  British 
Government  was  determined  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Bel- 
gium. But  we  may  be  sure  that  if  she  had  known  that 
the  British  people  were  either  in  accord  with  their  Gov- 
ernment on  this  point  or  were  prepared  to  give  it  their 
loyal  support  without  regard  to  their  previous  opinions, 
as  they  have,  Germany  would  have  shown  greater  hesi- 
tation about  engaging  Great  Britain  in  war.  Such  con- 
siderations go  a  good  way  toward  counterbalancing  the 
advantages  of  a  secret  diplomacy  and  an  instantaneous 
initiative. 


THE   BIBLE   SOCIETY  CENTENNIAL 

THE  oldest  Bible  Society  in  the  world  apart  from 
the  Christian  Church  is  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  organized  in  1804.  Among  the  incidents 
which  seem  to  show  the  need  for  such  a  society  was  one, 
much  repeated  at  the  time,  of  a  Welsh  woman  who 
walked  twenty-five  miles  barefoot  to  buy  a  Bible  for 
which  she  had  been  saving  up  money  for  eight  years. 
The  American  Bible  Society  followed  in  1816,  and  these 
two  societies  have  covered  the  world  with  their  agencies. 
In  a  single  year  the  American  Bible  Society  issued  six 
and  one-half  millions  of  Bibles  and  the  British  society 
over  ten  millions.  There  are  twenty-five  Bible  societies, 
American  and  European,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
issues  of  the  Bible  printed  the  world  over  are  produced 
by  five  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Their  purpose  is  by  their  agencies  to  supply  Bibles  by 
sale  or  gift  to  every  Christian  family  in  the  world. 

For  several  years  before  1816  there  had  been  or- 
ganized local  societies  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  that  year  their  representatives  from  ten  states 
met  in  New  York  to  organize  a  National  Society.  They 
made  Elias  Boudinot  its  first  president.  In  1783  as  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  he  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Great  Britain  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  John 
Jay  was  the  second  president,  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
one  of  the  first  vice-presidents.  A  provision  in  its  con- 
stitution rendered  it  possible  for  all  Protestant  denomi- 
nations to  unite  in  its  support;  namely,  that  the  Bible 
should  be  printed  without  note  or  comment.  To  be  sure 
this  was  not  literally  observed,  for  the  familiar  head- 
ings to  the  chapters  were  retained,  and  these  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  interpreted  the  "Beloved"  and  his 
"Love"  as  Christ  and  the  Church,  and  we  recall  the 
difficulty  which  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  and  his  committee  had 
in  securing  the  issue  of  an  edition  in  which  these  com- 
ments were  omitted.  There  was  a  similar  long  hesita- 
tion before  the  society  ventured  to  issue  the  Revised 
Version  in  its  American  Revision. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  go  deeply  into  the  statis- 
tics of  the  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Its  re- 
ceipts in  its  first  year  were  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  while  its  appropriations  for  the  last  year  were 
$652,300,  and  its  endowment  is  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions.  During  the  last  twelve  months  Bibles  were 
issued  in  ninety-two  languages  and  dialects  other  than 
English,  among  which  we  note  214,189  copies  in  Span- 
ish, 97,138  in  Italian,  32,971    in    German,    31,610    in 


Polish.  There  is  not  a  language  of  any  part  of  the  world 
where  American  missionaries  are  working  for  which  the 
American  Society  does  not  supply  Bibles. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  fetich.  The  possession  of  a  Bible 
does  not  make  a  family  Christian.  There  were  large 
bodies  of  Christians  before  one  book  in  our  New  Testa- 
ment was  written.  But  the  Bible  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  source  of  history  and  teaching  and 
without  the  written  word  as  its  foundation  the  structure 
would  have  fallen.  We  need  not  worship  the  Bible  in 
the  way  that  our  fathers  did,  as  if  like  the  image  of 
Diana  it  had  fallen  down  from  Heaven,  infallible  in  its 
history  and  its  teaching,  and  as  if  God  had  since  given 
us  no  instructor  in  religion.  But  any  imperfections  or 
errors  which  scholars  may  find  cannot  affect  the  fact 
that  it  is  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles 
as  recorded  in  the  Bible  that  the  mightiest  influence 
has  come  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  far  from  being  supplanted, 
the  Christian  faith,  resting  upon  the  Bible,  is  sure  to 
cover  the  world.  Those  who  carry  that  Christian  faith 
to  the  nations  will  first  hold  out  in  their  hand  the  book 
which  for  a  hundred  years  our  American  Bible  Society 
has  been  putting  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  people  of 
every  civilized  and  savage  tongue. 


AN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMAT 

THE  United  States  has  not  always  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  providing  trained  and  cultured  representa- 
tives in  its  diplomatic  posts.  Indeed  we  have  heard 
much  of  our  "shirtsleeve  diplomacy,"  but  certainly 
in  the  fearful  strain  which  has  come  upon  our  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers  abroad  during  the  present  war 
we  have  good  reason  to  feel  satisfaction.  Every  report 
that  comes  back  from  the  field  of  war  tells  us  that  they 
have  been  equal  to  the  strain  of  an  unusual  responsi- 
bility. Two  of  them  especially  who  are  now  taking  a 
vacation  at  home,  Mr.  Gerard  and  Mr.  Morgenthau,  are 
receiving  unusual  and  well  deserved  honor,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  distinguished  success  in  very  difficult 
fields. 

It  has  lately  come  to  be  known  that  Mr.  Morgenthau 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  European  war  was 
the  recipient  of  an  unusual  and  quite  unconventional 
invitation  from  the  Turkish  Goverment  to  which  he 
was  accredited.  He  is  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
business  man  from  New  York,  a  member  of  many  di- 
rectorates, and  on  reaching  Constantinople  he  soon 
showed  himself  interested  in  the  business  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  members  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet  sought 
his  advice.  When  he  replied  that  he  had  been  so  short  a 
time  in  the  country  that  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with 
its  conditions  they  made  it  convenient  for  him  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices  to  visit  Palestine  and  Syria 
and  portions  of  Asia  Minor.  To  his  surprize  on  his  re- 
turn they  asked  him  to  join  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture.  He  told  them  that  he  re- 
garded his  present  position  as  Ambassador  as  more  im- 
portant. Whereupon  he  was  told  with  all  seriousness 
that  *he  might  yet  hold  the  double  position  of  Turkish 
Cabinet  Minister  and  American  Ambassador.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  a  Jew,  and  he  has 
a  German  name;  but  he  is  first  and  last  an  American. 
We  get  the  spirit  of  an  American  diplomat  from  his 
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reply  when  welcomed  on  his  return  by  a  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchants'  Association: 

My  task  was  a  comparatively  easy  one,  because  I  went 
out  there  every  inch  an  American  and  every  bit  possest 
of  American  ideas  and  brought  up  in  this  school  where  we 
all  sit  down  together,  whether  we  be  Protestants  or  Catho- 
lics or  Jews,  and  are  devoid  of  prejudice.  I  did  not  devote 
my  time  in  a  snobbish  way  and  associate  with  Marquises 
and  Dukes  and  the  Barons  and  the  ladies  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  gone  there  as  an  American 
representative,  as  an  American  merchant  to  help  the  coun- 
try, and  I  tried  to  do  it. 

When  the  various  representatives  of  countries  came  to- 
gether, whether  representatives  of  the  Zionist  movement  or 
from  the  Jewish  community  or  Armenians  or  the  Grand 
Rabbi  or  the  Bishop  of  the  Greek  Church,  I  made  known 
to  them  that  I  was  ready  to  receive  them  as  a  brother,  not 
as  a  high-class  diplomat  who  had  to  look  up  precedents  on 
how  to  receive  them  or  how  he  should  talk  or  who  should 
talk  first.  I  met  them  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  great  American  influence  in  Turkey  is  educa- 
tional and  missionary,  and  the  three  great  American 
colleges  in  Turkey  are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration 
for  him,  and  declare  that  no  one  could  have  better  served 
their  interests,  or  the  interests  as  well  of  all  the  suffer- 
ing races  of  Turkey.  He  returns  to  get  a  fresh  dose  of 
Americanism,  and  he  tells  us  that  every  diplomat  ought 
to  return  home  once  every  year  or  two  to  freshen  his 
patriotism. 


VOLUNTEER  AND  REGULAR 

IN  these  stirring  days,  when  the  voice  of  the  militarist 
is  heard  in  the  land,  and  we  are  solemnly  warned  that 
only  a  great  standing  army  can  save  us  from  invasion, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  back  to  the  "Reminiscences  of 
Carl  Schurz"  and  read  that  great  hyphenated  citizen's 
opinion  of  the  American  volunteer  soldier. 
Says  Mr.  Schurz  in  volume  III,  page  121 : 

Some  years  later,  when  I  visited  Germany  again  and  met 
the  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck,  as  well  as  several  generals 
of  the  Prussian  army  who  had  studied  the  history  of  our 
Civil  War,  they  plied  me  with  questions  about  the  organi- 
zation, the  spirit,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  volunteer  army. 
What  I  told  them  was  substantially  what  I  have  put  into 
these  pages.  It  amused  them  immensely,  but,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  judge  everything  by  the  high  standard  of 
professional  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army, 
they  seemed  unable  to  understand  how  an  army  like  ours 
could  fight.  How  would  it  cope  with  any  of  the  regular 
armies  of  European  powers  arrayed  against  it  on  anything 
like  equal  terms  in  point  of  numbers? 

They  listened  to  me  with  a  polite  smile  when  I  exprest 
the  opinion  that  no  country  had  human  material  superior 
to  ours  as  regards  physical  development,  intelligence,  and 
martial  spirit;  that  in  the  long  run  our  volunteers  could 
outmarch  any  European  troops,  and  surpass  them  in  the 
endurance  of  any  sort  of  fatigue;  that  our  volunteers,  with 
incredible  skill  and  rapidity,  would  build  roads,  and  extem- 
porize serviceable  railway  bridges  and  viaducts,  with  noth- 
ing but  nails  and  tools,  such  as  axes  and  saws  and  hammers 
and  picks  and  shovels,  and  pine  trees  near  at  hand,  and  a 
clever  engineer  to  guide  them — I  had  seen  them  do  it — 
and  that  they  would  construct  temporary  entrenchments  and 
defenses  almost,  without  tools — I  had  seen  them  do  that, 
too,  many  times — and  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  would,  in  a 
conflict  with  a  European  army,  perhaps  at  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign  suffer  some  reverses  by  the  superiority  of 
European  drill  and  discipline,  but  soon  become  acquainted 
with  the  tactics  of  their  adversaries,  and  prove  decidedly 
superior  in  the  long  run,  especially  if  the  contest  were  to 
be  fought  out  on  American  soil.     .     .     . 

Here  is  the  secret  of  it,  which  the  European  mind,  un- 
acquainted with  the  genius  of  this  country,  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand:  Owing  to  the  educational  power  of  free 
institutions,  many  things  are  accomplished  in  America 
without  much  drill  and  discipline,  for  which  in  Europe  very 
much  drill  and  discipline  is  required. 

As  to  the  bravery  of  the  American  soldier.  Northern  as 
well  as  Southern,  volunteer  as  well  as  regular,  there  can 
hardly  be  two  opinions.  He  will  not  suffer,  but  rather 
profit,  by  any  comparison  with  any  other.     In  his  courage 


there  is  a  peculiar  element  of  national  pride.  But  I  must 
confess  that  my  war  experience  has  destroyed  some  youth- 
ful illusions  as  to  the  romantic  aspect  of  bravery  or  heroism 
in  battle.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Schurz  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  re- 
ceived his  military  training  in  the  German  army  and 
then,  after  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  enlisted 
as  a  volunteer  in  our  Northern  army.  We  need  only  add 
that  the  American  volunteer  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  given  a  pretty  good  account  of  himself  in  every  war 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged.  At  least 
such  is  the  popular  impression. 

But  lest  it  be  claimed  that  modem  warfare  has  now 
so  changed  conditions  that  no  volunteer  army  can  hope 
to  cope  with  the  technically  trained,  highly  seasoned 
regulars  of  a  modern  militaristic  state,  we  venture  to 
point  to  the  Canadians,  whose  volunteer  army  has  stood 
stedfast  without  fear  or  faltering  against  the  most  ex- 
cellently trained  army  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
Canadian  volunteer  today  fears  no  man  on  earth.  Would 
his  American  cousin  prove  a  whit  less  valiant  fighter  in 
the  trenches? 


THE  GOAL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EFFICIENCY 

WHAT  is  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  the  move- 
ment for  household  efficiency?  Is  it  to  make  the 
home  a  better  place  to  live  in  or  an  easier  place  to  get 
away  from? 

On  another  page  we  print  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
articles  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere  on  different  phases 
of  this  interesting  question.  Mrs.  Bruere  sums  up  her 
subject  in  the  phrase,  "The  Habits  of  Women  Under 
Domestication,"  and  presents  her  thesis  something  in 
this  form: 

Most  teachers  in  domestic  science  and  most  people 
who  speak  and  write  on  the  subject  of  household  effi- 
ciency take  the  attitude  that  the  result  of  increased 
efficiency  in  housekeeping  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  to  make  domesticity  more  satisfying  to  women, 
and  to  keep  the  home  the  center  of  community  life.  None 
of  these  things  will  inevitably  follow.  The  real  object  of 
increasing  home  efficiency  is  to  get  rid  of  housework — 
to  transform  as  much  as  possible  of  it  into  community 
work,  and  to  boil  down  the  rest  to  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum, so  that  women  may  have  a  chance  to  do  some  of 
the  other  things,  from  regulating  the  gas  supply  to  su- 
pervising the  schools,  that  need  to  be  done  in  a  country 
that  is  trying  to  become  a  democracy.  For  no  interest  in 
clubs,  sports  or  society,  no  suffrage  agitation  or  feminist 
propaganda  will  so  effectually  undomesticate  and  social- 
ize women  as  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  the  cable 
of  household  drudgery  that  has  hitherto  tied  them  to  the 
house.  Every  new  apparatus  for  house  cleaning,  everj' 
satisfactory  prepared  food,  every  laundry  which  washes 
the  clothes  as  well  as  "Maggie"  at  the  wash  tub,  every 
invention  from  the  electric  egg-beater  to  the  machine  to 
darn  stockings  is  a  direct  step  toward  women's  political, 
social  and  industrial  enfranchisement  for  a  larger  use- 
fulness. 

This  point  of  view  has  something  a  little  startling 
about  it.  But  that  should  be  no  reason  for  assuming  it 
to  be  unsound — nor,  for  that  matter,  for  assuming  it  to 
be  sound.  Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Independent  will 
doubtless  have  ideas  of  their  own  on  this  point.  We  shall 
be  glcid  to  welcome  expressions  of  any  opinions  that  they 
may  have  on  the  subject  as  the  series  progresses. 
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5000  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  This 
force  is  ordered  to  capture  General 
Francisco  Villa,  dead  or  alive,  and  to 
punish  or  disperse  the  bandits  whom 
he  has  been  leading.  Mexico  has  been 
invaded  in  this  way  because  of  Villa's 
invasion  of  the  United  States  and  his 
attack  upon  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Columbus  in  New  Mexico.  In  the  dark, 
at  half  past  four  in  the  morning,  on 
the  9th,  Villa,  at  the  head  of  1500  of 
his  men,  suddenly  attacked  Columbus 
and  the  camp  there  of  three  troops  of 
cavalry.  Their  conduct  was  that  of 
assassins  who  showed  no  mercy.  Resi- 
dents were  murdered  at  the  doors  of 
their  houses.  The  landlord  of  a  hotel 
was  dragged  from  a  sick  bed  and  put 
to  death.  The  torch  had  been  applied 
to  his  hotel,  and  his  body  was  thrown 
into  the  flames,  to  be  consumed.  A  drug- 
gist was  killed  in  his  store.  The  hus- 
band of  a  guest  in  the  hotel  was  torn 
from  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  was 
striving  to  save  him,  and  murdered 
five  minutes  later.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Sunday  School  Convention. 
One  of  the  victims  was  Dr.  Hart,  an 
Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Eight  civilians  were  killed,  and  nine 
soldiers  of  our  army.  Many  buildings 
were  burned.  But  when  the  Mexicans 
withdrew,  after  a  stay  of  two  hours, 
they  left  the  bodies  of  twenty-seven  of 
their  men  in  the  streets.  One  of  these 
was  the  body  of  Pablo  Lopez,  second  in 
command  to  Villa,  and  the  leader  of 
the  bandits  who  murdered  nineteen 
Americans    at    Santa    Ysobel.    Colonel 


Slocum,  commander  of  the  American 
cavalrymen,  had  his  revolver  shot  from 
his   hand. 

When  the  bandits  withdrew  from  Co- 
lumbus they  were  pursued  by  250 
cavalrymen,  who  followed  them  for  five 
miles  on  Mexican  soil.  There  was  more 
fighting,  and  it  is  reported  that  not 
less  than  forty  of  the  Villistas  were 
killed,  altho  the  cavalry  lost  only  one 
man.  The  bodies  of  fifty-seven  Mexi- 
cans have  been  buried  or  burned,  this 
number  including  the  twenty-seven 
found  in  Columbus.  At  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  pursuing  cavalry  returned. 

It  is  now  known  that  Villa  had  spies 
in  Columbus  on  the  7th.  They  located 
the  cavalry  camp  and  reported  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  it.  When  the  attack 
was  made.  Villa  cut  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires,  and  no  warning  could 
be  given  to  other  American  soldiers 
along  the  border.  He  had  misled  the 
American  authorities  by  a  telegram,  on 
the  8th,  saying  that  he  was  at  Nogales 
ranch,  forty-four  miles  south  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  by  causing  the  publication 
of  reports  that  he  was  seeking  a  con- 
ference with  officers  of  our  army.  Just 
befoi'e  the  attack,  however,  he  had 
looted  the  ranch  of  an  American  land 
company  at  Palomas,  killed  four  Amer- 
icans there  and  burned  their  bodies. 
And  he  brought  with  him  to  Columbus, 
where  she  was  set  free,  the  widow  of  a 
murdered  American.  She  had  been  a 
prisoner  for  nine  days.  Villa  asserted, 
she  says,  that  if  possible  he  would  kill 
all  the  Americans,  men,  women  and 
children,  and  that  he  would  have  the 
aid  of  Japan  and  Germany.  In  addition 
to  the  1500  men  whom  he  led  to  Co- 
lumbus he  had  about  1000  whom  he  had 
left  a  few  miles  south  of  the  boundary. 


THE   WAR   AREA    IN    MEXICO 

Villa  raided   Columbus,   New   Mexico,   from   Boca   Grande.   The   border   patrol   of  the   United    States 

Army  stretches    along   the   entire    frontier   from    the    Gulf   of    Mexico    to    the    Colorado    River.    The 

country  south  of  the  Mexican   border  here  is   almost  entirely   mountainous   and   arid 
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dent  and  his  Cabinet  at  once  began  to 
plan  the  course  our  Government  would 
take.  It  was  the  first  day  of  Mr.  Baker's 
service  as  Secretary  of  War,  It  is  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Wilson  promptly  in- 
formed Sehor  Arredondo,  Carranza's 
Ambassador,  that  our  army  would  be 
used  in  Mexico  for  the  capture  of  Villa, 
with  or  without  Carranza's  consent. 
Arredondo  replied,  it  is  said,  that  he 
would  advise  Carranza  not  to  object  or 
interfere.  It  was  thought  that  at  least 
5000  men  would  be  required.  At  Co- 
lumbus there  were  only  350.  Scattered 
along  the  border  were  19,000.  On  the 
10th  it  was  decided  that  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition should  go  into  Mexico  at  once. 
General  Funston,  who  captured  Agui- 
naldo  in  the  Philippines,  was  to  be  in 
command,  with  full  responsibility  and 
a  free  hand,  but  the  leader  in  the  field 
was  to  be  General  John  J.  Pershing, 
another  ofl^cer  who  has  served  in  the 
Philippines.  The  sole  object  of  the 
movement  was,  of  course,  to  be  the 
capture  of  Villa  and  his  forces.  As  Gen- 
eral Funston  has  asked  that  publicity 
be  avoided,  the  official  statements  have 
been  brief.  The  first  official  announce- 
ment, on  the  10th,  was  as  follows: 

■  An  adequate  force  will  be  sent  at  ouce 
ill  pursuit  of  Villa,  with  the  single  object 
of  capturing  him  and  putting  a  stop  to  his 
forays.  This  can  and  will  be  done  in  en- 
tirely friendly  aid  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities in  Mexico,  and  with  scrupulous 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  that  re- 
public. 

General  Funston  said  that  day  in  a 
message  that  unless  Villa  should  be  re- 
lentlessly pursued  and  his  forces  scat- 
tered he  would  continue  his  raids.  As 
Carranza's  troops  were  accomplishing 
nothing,  but  were  guilty  of  apathy  and 
gross  inefficiency,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  fritter  away  the  whole  available 
American  force  by  guarding  towns, 
ranches  and  railroads,  because  Villa 
could  strike  with  3000  men  at  any 
point  on  the  border.  On  the  11th,  Sec- 
retary Baker  said  that  General  Fun- 
ston was  free  to  move  his  expeditionary 
force  across  the  border  at  any  time,  and 
to  use  it  at  his  own  discretion.  As  soon 
as  the  crossing  had  been  made,  this  fact 
would  be  given  to  the  public.  In  the 
absence  of  official  information^  it  was 
understood  that  there  would  be  three 
columns,  one  starting  from  El  Paso,  one 
from  Agua  Prieta,  and  one  from  some 
western  point,  and  that  the  three  were 
to  converge.  Carranza  has  sent  1200 
men  to  Palomas,  and  Calles,  his  Gov- 
ernor of  Sonora,  has  promised  to  guard 
passes  westward  which  Villa  might  de- 
sire to  use.  The  400  Mormon  colonists 
at  Casas  Grandes  have  been  in  danger. 
Villa  intended  to  attack  them,  and  a 
part  of  his  force  was  recently  only  30 
miles  from  the  place. 

Carranza  sent  to  Secretary  Lansing, 
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on  the  10th,  a  long  message  in  which  he 
expresses  regret  for  the  "lamentable 
incident"  at  Columbus,  and  says  it  was 
similar  to  the  attacks  made  by  our  In- 
dians about  the  year  1880,  and  at  later 
dates,  upon  the  Mexican  people  in 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  when  many 
murders  were  committed.  As  there  were 
agreements  then  permitting  the  armed 
forces  of  either  country  to  cross  into 
the  territory  of  the  other,  he  asks  that 
his  forces  be  allowed  to  cross  in  pur- 
suit of  Villa,  "acknowledging  due  re- 
ciprocity in  regard  to  American  forces 
crossing  into  Mexican  territory." 

Our  Congress  supports  the  President 
in  his  course.  At  meetings  of  the  House 
Committee  approval  has  been  exprest. 
Mr.  Mott,  Republican,  introduced  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  President 
was  justified  in  the  proposed  use  of 
armed  forces.  In  the  Senate  Committee 
there  was  informal  approval.  It  was 
held  that  the  consent  of  Congress  was 
not  needed,  as  war  was  not  involved. 
Senator  Fall  introduced  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  our  armed  forces 
in  Mexico  and  calling  for  500,000  vol- 
unteers. One  from  Senator  McCumber 
says  that  Mexico  has  no  Government 
capable  of  punishing  Villa,  and  that  the 
force  sent  after  Villa  by  us  should  be 
lai-ge  enough  to  overcome  opposition 
"from  any  source." 

Waees  and     ^^  ^  ^"^^^'^  °^  ^^^  confer- 
c,f  .,  ences    in    New    York    be- 

tween  the  miners  and 
their  employees,  the  bituminous  miners, 
nearly  300,000  in  number,  have  ob- 
tained nearly  all  they  demanded.  An 
agreement  has  been  signed  which  goes 
into   effect  on   April   1   and  will   be   in 


force  for  two  years.  It  gives  a  wage 
increase  of  from  5  to  13%  per  cent, 
and  this  will  add  $8,000,000  to  the  an- 
nual cost  of  production.  A  price  in- 
crease of  12  cents  a  ton  will  be  re- 
quired, it  is  said.  The  wage  increase 
for  miners  ranges  from  18  to  28  cents 
a  day,  and  the  addition  for  day  la- 
borers is  from  10  to  16  cents.  A  settle- 
ment for  the  anthracite  miners  has  not 
been  reached.  They  ask  for  an  increase 
of  twenty  per  cent,  an  eight-hour  day, 
and  recognition  of  the  union.  Their 
employers  say  that  compliance  with  the 
demands  would  increase  the  annual 
cost  of  production  by  $23,000,000.  More 
than  eig'hty  per  cent  of  the  400,000 
members  of  the  four  railroad  unions 
have  voted  for  the  demands  which  are 
soon  to  be  laid  before  all  the  compa- 
nies, and  which,  the  companies  say, 
call  for  an  addition  of  $100,000,000  to 
the  annual  expenditures.  Already  the 
telegraphers  and  trackmen  of  two  roads 
are  on  strike. 

There  was  news,  last  week,  of  many 
strikes.  In  Buffalo  more  than  twenty 
factories  are  affected  by  a  strike  of 
7500  machinists,  who  ask  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time and  a  minimum  of  40  cents  an 
hour.  Higher  wages  are  demanded  by 
5000  strikers  at  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  quarries.  In  Baltimore, 
7000  strikers  from  the  garment  mak- 
ers' factories  took  part  in  a  riot,  and 
116,  several  women  among  them,  were 
arrested.  There  were  arrests  also  in 
Shelton,  Connecticut,  where  girl  strik- 
ers from  a  corset  factory  attacked  with 
eggs  and  pepper  the  girls  who  remained 
at  work.  About  2000  mon  employed  in 
three  or  four  factories  at  Passaic.  N. 


J.,  are  out  for  an  increase  of  20  or  25 
per  cent.  At  the  fertilizer  works  in 
Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  where  two  men  were 
killed  in  a  strike  last  year,  900  are  out, 
demanding  an  increase  of  18  cents  a 
day.  At  Washington  the  street  cars 
were  tied  up  for  two  days  by  a  strike 
of  1200  of  the  1500  employees.  Service 
was  resumed  after  an  agreement  to  sub- 
mit the  dispute  to  arbitrators  had  been 
reached.  The  men  demand  an  increase 
from  22^/4  to  30  cents  an  hour  and 
other  changes. 

Hired  gunmen  have  been  used  in  the 
garment  workers'  strike  at  New  York. 
Three  men  arrested  for  attacking 
guards  stationed  in  front  of  one  fac- 
tory to  protect  girls  remaining  at  work 
confest  that  they  had  been  employed  by 
a  representative  of  the  union  to  shoot 
the  guards.  The  price  was  to  be  $100 
for  each  guard  shot.  They  had  wound- 
ed one,  named  Benjamin  Weinstein. 
These  strikers  ask  for  a  week  of  fifty 
hours,  with  a  wage  increase  i-anging 
from  15  to  25  per  cent. 

All  the  employees  of  the  hand  win- 
dow glass  factories  (six  states  are  af- 
fected) are  to  have  a  wage  increase  of 
7%  per  cent.  In  East  St.  Louis,  5000 
men  employed  by  the  Armour  and  other 
packing  companies  get  an  increase  of 
$3000  a  week.  The  pay  of  5000  men  at 
the  Cramp  shipyards,  where  there  is 
work  for  two  years  on  hand,  has  been 
increased  by  10  per  cent.  Representa- 
tives of  the  canning  factories  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ask  the  State's  In- 
dustrial Commission  to  exempt  them 
during  the  canning  season  from  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  regulating 
hours  of  work  for  women  and  children. 
They  call  for  a  limit  of  twelve  hours. 
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President  Gompers,  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  has  been  urging  the  public 
school  teachers  in  New  York  City  to 
form  a  union  and  affiliate  with  the  na- 
tional organization. 

_,      ,,,       .  After  the  tabling  of  the 

The  Warning     ^^^^   resolution   in   the 

Resolutions       g^^^^^^     ^^^-^^    -^    ^j^^ 

House  upon  the  McLemore  resolution, 
warning  Americans  not  to  take  passage 
on  the  ships  of  the  belliger'^nt  nations, 
was  delayed  until  the  7th.  The  Rules 
Committee  proposed  that  there  should 
be  debate  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
its  reported  plan,  and  for  four  hours 
on  the  motion  to  table.  There  had  been 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  result,  but 
the  first  test,  a  vote  of  256  to  160  in 
favor  of  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion, reassured  the  supporters  of  the 
President.  On  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
or  plan  the  vote  was  271  to  138,  and 
after  a  debate  in  which  the  speeches 
were  short  the  McLemore  warning  reso- 
lution was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  276  to 
142.  In  the  affirmative  were  182  Demo- 
crats and  93  Republicans,  and  on  the 
other  side  33  Democrats  and  102  Re- 
publicans were  counted.  The  record 
was  quite  emphatic  against  any  inter- 
ference with  the  President's  treatment 
of  the  issue  involved,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  question  will  be  raised 
again. 

A  day  or  two  earlier  a  collection 
of  letters  and  reports  had  been  pub- 
lished which  tended  to  show  that  the 
German-American  Alliance  had  been 
interested  in  a  lobby  at  Washington, 
engaged  in  suggesting  the  introduction 
of  such  resolutions  and  in  promoting 
the  adoption  of  them. 

Representative  Page,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  brother  of  the  Ambassador  to 


Great  Britain,  has  given  notice  that  he 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  his  present 
term  because  he  cannot  support  the 
President's  foreign  policy.  His  con- 
science would  not  permit  him  to  vote 
against  a  resolution  of  warning,  and  he 
thinks  all  semblance  of  neutrality  here 
was  destroyed  when  our  Government 
failed  to  express  disapproval  of  the 
$500,000,000  Anglo-French  loan.  For 
similar  reasons,  and  because  he  opposes 
the  defense  or  preparedness  program, 
Representative  Kitchin,  Democratic 
floor  leader,  it  is  said,  will  retire.  An- 
other Democrat,  Representative  Sher- 
wood, of  Ohio,  will  go  because  he  is  at 
variance  with  the  President  as  to  a 
warning  and  also  concerning  the  de- 
fense bills. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  McCumber,  Re- 
publican, vidthdrew  his  resolution  of 
warning,  which  resembled  Mr.  Gore's, 
saying  he  thought  Americans  had  been 
warned  effectively  and  that  it  might 
embarrass  the  President  in  his  negotia- 
tions. Senator  Vardaman,  in  a  speech, 
defended  the  Gore  resolution,  attacked 
the  manufacturers  of  munitions  and 
said  the  press  advocates  of  prepared- 
ness were  patriots  for  pelf.  Senator 
Stone  said  he  had  had  a  frank  talk  with 
the  President,  whose  supreme  wish  was 
to  avoid  the  calamity  of  war. 

The  nominations  of  Newton  D. 
Baker,  to  be  Secretary  of  War;  David 
R.  Francis,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, and  Joseph  H.  Shea,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Chile,  have  been  con- 
firmed. Mr.  Baker,  a  lawyer,  formerly 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  was  a  supporter 
and  assistant  of  the  late  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  and  has  not  been  regarded 
as  an  advocate  of  the  defense  program. 
Mr.  Francis  was  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Cabinet. 


In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a 
Trust  Cases      grand  jury  has  indicted 

the  United  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  Republican  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company,  two  other  steel  com- 
panies, and  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chair- 
man of  the  Steel  Corporation's  board, 
for  conspiracy,  in  violation  of  Ohio's 
Anti-Trust  law,  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
in  the  steel  industry.  The  indictment 
follows  an  investigation  concerning  the 
strike  riots  at  East  Youngstown  in  Jan- 
uary, when  several  persons  were  killed 
and  $1,000,000  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed.  It  appears  that  the  conspir- 
acy, if  there  was  one,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  wages,  for  the  com- 
plaint is  based  upon  the  fact  that  an 
announced  increase  of  10  per  cent  by 
the  Corporation  was  followed  within 
two  days  by  a  similar  increase  at  the 
works  of  the  other  five  accused  com- 
panies. The  county  prosecutor  says 
Judge  Gary  was  indicted  because  he  is 
the  dictator  of  the  steel  industry.  Judge 
Gary  says  the  indictment  is  an  outrage, 
and  that  there  are  no  facts  to  justify  it. 
The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
appealed  fi'om  the  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court,  which  held  that  the 
company  is  an  illegal  monopoly  and 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  it.  The  com- 
pany is  willing  to  discontinue  certain 
trade  practises  as  to  which  complaint 
was  made,  but  vdll  oppose  dissolution.. 
Probably  a  year  will  elapse  before  the 
appeal  can  be  taken  up  at  Washington. 
In  an  interesting  decision  announced 
at  Baltimore  by  Judge  Rose,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court, 
in  the  suit  of  the  Government, 
under  the  Anti-Trust  law,  for  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Can  Company,  it 
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IN  COMMAND  AT  COLUMBUS 
Colonel  Herbert  J.  Slocum  was  commanding:  the 
Thirteenth  United  States  Cavalry  at  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  when  Villa  took  that  town  by  sur- 
prize on  the  morninf?  of  March  9.  As  he  ran  out 
of  his  house  at  the  first  alarm  the  Mexicans 
were  already  so  close  that  his  revolver  was  shot 
from  his  hand.  Colonel  Slocum  is  a  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Rus.sell  Sage.  Up  to  1914  he  had  been  in 
Cuba,  where  he  organized  the  Rurales  for  the 
Cuban  Government 

is  held  that,  altho  the  company  had  its 
origin  in  unlawful  acts  and  thereby  ac- 
quired power  which  may  be  harmful,  it 
has  for  some  time  past  "used  that 
power  on  the  whole  rather  for  weal 
than  for  wo."  It  is  impossible,  Judge 
Rose  says,  to  put  things  back,  in  this 
industry,  where  they  were  in  1901,  and 
probably  highly  undesirable  if  it  were 
possible.  The  company's  power  is  great, 
but  it  is  limited  by  a  large  volume  of 
actual  competition.  Those  in  the  trade 
do  rot  complain  and  do  not  want  a  dis- 
solution. It  is  "doubtful  whether  dis- 
solution would  profit  any  one." 

Judge  Rose  is  "frankly  reluctant  to 
destroy  so  finely  adjusted  an  indus- 
trial machine."  The  situation  which  ex- 
isted before  the  company  or  combina- 
tion was  formed  cannot  be  restored. 
The  Government,  he  continues,  fears 
that  the  company  "will  hereafter,  to 
the  public  prejudice,  dangerously  use 
the  strength  which  it  gained  by  its 
original  law-breaking."  Therefore  he 
decided  to  retain  the  bill  of  complaint, 
without  ordering  a  dissolution,  but  re- 
serving the  right  to  do  this  if  hereafter 
it  shall  appear  that  the  company's 
power  is  being  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
public,  or  has  given  the  company  so 
great  control  over  the  industry  as  to 
make  dissolution  expedient.  This  is  the 
first  decision  of  its  kind  in  the  record 
of  cases  under  the  Anti-Trust  law. 

The  Thirteenth      ^^  half  past  three  on 

Belligerent  S^    u     o^'T" 

*  March     9,     Germany 

declared  war  upon  Portugal.  Virtually, 

however,  the  two  countries  have  been 

in  a  state  of  war  since  February   23, 


when  the  Portuguese  Government,  at 
the  request  of  England,  seized  all  of 
the  German  ships  in  Portuguese  waters. 
There  were  thirty-six  German  steamers 
at  Lisbon  and  eight  at  St.  Vincent, 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  thus  appropriated. 
The  Gennan  Government  protested 
against  this  as  an  illegal  and  unfriend- 
ly act  and  called  attention  to  other 
violations  of  neutrality  such  as  the  use 
of  Portuguese  ports  by  British  war- 
ships, the  permission  granted  to  British 
troops  to  cross  the  colony  of  Mozam- 
bique in  order  to  attack  German  East 
Africa,  the  fighting  on  the  frontier  of 
Angola  and  German  Southwest  Africa, 
and  the  employment  of  Madeira  as  a 
naval  base  by  the  British. 

The  position  of  Portugal  has  indeed 
been  anomalous,  for  she  was  virtually 
allied  with  Great  Britain  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  under  treaty  obligations 
to  supply  10,000  troops  at  any  time 
they  were  requested.  This  alliance  and 
obligation  were  confirmed  by  the  Portu- 
guese Parliament  in  August,  1914,  but 
no  hostilities  have  taken  place  except 
in  the  African  colonies  and  that  soon 
ceased. 

By  the  seizure  of  the  German  ship- 
ping Portugal  multiplies  her  merchant 
marine  by  three  and  will  be  able  to  re- 
lieve the  embarrassment  which  the  in- 
terruption of  Portuguese  commerce  has 
caused  the  country.  The  German  ships 
may  also  be  used  for  the  transportation 
of  British  troops,  and  in  many  other 
ways  the  participation  of  Portugal  in 
the  war  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  apart  from  the  army, 
which  on  a  peace  footing  numbers  32,- 
000;  on  a  war  footing  183,000.  The 
value  of  these  troops  is  questionable, 
but  they  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  use- 
ful either  in  France  or  in  the  conquest 


THE   DEAN   OF   DRAMATIC  CRITICS 

In  honor  of  William  Winter,  who  is  eighty  this 
year,  a  great  number  of  distinguished  men  and 
women — the  President  and  ex-Presidents  of  the 
nation,  publicists  and  artists  in  all  fields — asked 
his  permission  to  give  a  testimonial  performance 
at  the  Century  Theater  in  New  York  on  March 
14.  Mr.  Winter  is  a  poet,  author,  dramatic  critic 
and  editor,  and  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
to  magazines  and  newspapers  since  1852.  From 
1865  to  1909  he  was  dramatic  critic  for  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  it  is  as  a  loving  exponent  of 
the  finest  standards  of  dramatic  art,  and  a 
strong  force  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignitv 
and  purity  of  the  stage,  that  he  commands  such 
widespread   loyalty   and    affection 

of  German  East  Africa,  which  General 
Smuts  is  now  undertaking. 

This  brings  the  number  of  nations 
formally  taking  part  in  the  war  up  to 
thirteen.  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Serbia,  Montenegro. 
Japan  and  Portugal  on  one  side  and 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  on  the  other.  Besides 
these  the  war  has  extended  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  five  other  countries,  Luxem- 
burg, Albania,  Greece,  Persia  and 
China. 


Russian  Conquest 
of  Armenia 

tant  campaign  at 
sian     invasion     of 


iS)  lUUU  J.  C.  Strausx 

AMBASSADOR  TO   RUSSIA 
David    R.    Francis,    who   ha-s   been    Mayor   of    St. 
Louis,    Governor    of    Missouri,    and    Secretary    of 
the  Interior   under   President   Cleveland.    He   is   a 

grain   merchant  of   St.    Louis 


The  most  spectacu- 
lar and  quite  possi- 
bly the  most  impor- 
present  is  the  Rus- 
Turkey  from  the 
Caucasus.  Since  the  loss  of  Erzerum 
the  Turks  have  offered  no  resistance  to 
the  Russian  troops  who  are  moving 
north,  west  and  south  from  that  city. 
On  the  Black  Sea  coast,  north  of 
Erzerum,  the  Russians  have  landed 
forces  which  are  marching  westward  to 
take  the  city  of  Trebizond.  the  princi- 
pal city  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  have  already  reached  Rize. 
the  nearest  town  to  Trebizond  and  only 
forty  miles  away. 

South  of  Erzerum  the  Russians  have 
possession  of  all  shores  of  Lake  Van 
and  by  the  capture  of  Bitlis,  a  fortified 
town  twenty  miles  west  of  the  lake, 
they  have  come  within  less  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  Tigris.  Whether  from 
this  point  they  will  go  do\%'Ti  the  river 
to   Mosul   or  up   the   river  to   Diarbekr 
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remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  go  down- 
stream they  may  be  able  to  reach 
Bagdad  and  make  connections  with  the 
British,  who  for  more  than  a  year  have 
been  trying'  to  force  their  way  up  the 
Tigris  to  Bagdad.  The  advance  detach- 
ment of  the  British  army  under  Gen- 
eral Townshend  has  been  since  last  No- 
vember besieged  at  Kut-el-Amara,  over 
a  hundred  miles  below,  but  now  it  is 
announced  that  the  relief  expedition 
under  General  Aylmer,  which  started 
the  first  of  the  year,  has  got  within 
seven  miles  of  Kut.  Between  the  two 
British  forces  the  Turks  are  occupying 
a  fortified  position,  but  this  barrier 
may  soon  be  broken  down  and  then  the 
combined  forces  may  resume  their  ad- 
vance on  Bagdad.  This  time  the  Otto- 
man opposition  will  probably  not  be  so 
strong  as  it  was  last  fall  because  the 
Russians  from  Erzerum  are  threaten- 
ing and  may  even  have  interrupted  the 
line  of  communication  with  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  Russian  advance  has  also 
checked  any  plans  which  may  have  been 
made  at  Constantinople  for  an  attack 
upon  Suez.  If  the  Russians  can  go  on 
twice  as  far  as  they  have  already  gone 
they  will  reach  Aleppo,  which  is  the 
railroad  junction  for  the  line  that  runs 
east  toward  Bagdad  and  the  one  that 
runs  south  toward  Jerusalem  and 
Egypt.  From  Aleppo  to  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta  is  only  about  fifty  miles 
farther    and    the    French    and    British 


warships  in  the  Mediterranean  could 
land  troops  in  Alexandretta  at  any 
time,  to  make  connection  with  the  Rus- 
sian forces  coming  overland  from  the 
Caucasus. 

This  would  cut  the  Ottoman  empire 
in  two  and  leave  the  three  powers 
free  to  divide  up  Turkey  and  Persia 
to  suit  themselves.  It  has  long 
been  surmized  that  whenever  the  time 
came  for  a  partition  of  these  regions 
that  Great  Britain  was  to  get  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia  and  southern 
Persia,  Russia  was  to  get  northern 
Persia  and  Armenia  with  a  southern 
port  at  Alexandretta,  if  not  Constanti- 
nople, and  France  was  to  get  Syria. 
These  territories  are  now  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  the  possession  of  the  Powers 
to  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  allotted. 


The  Assault  on 
Fort  Vaux 


The  attack  on  Verdun 
began  with  an  advance 
of  the  German  center 
directly  north  of  the  town.  That  was 
carried  as  far  as  Fort  Douaumont,  five 
miles  from  Verdun.  This  was  followed 
by  a  swing  of  the  left  which  brought 
the  German  line  up  Fort  Vaux,  five 
miles  to  the  east.  The  third  movement 
is  the  advance  of  the  right  wing  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Meuse  River.  If  this 
meets  with  equal  success  the  Germans 
will  have  Verdun  closely  encircled  on 
three  sides  and  every  part  of  it  will  be 
under  fire  as  soon  as  they  get  their  big 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

March  6 — Gerinaus  take  Forges,  west 
of  Meuse.  Russians  advauce  tweuty- 
seven  miles  beyond  Kermanshah, 
I'ersia. 

March  7 — Germans  attack  Vaux  and 
takes  Fresnes  and  Regneville.  near 
Verdun.  Admiralty  announces  that 
British  navy  is  strougei-  by  1,000,- 
000  tons  than  before  the  war. 

March  8 — French  regain  Bois  des 
Oorbeaux.  Austrians  closing  in  on 
Avioua.  Albania. 

March  0 — War  declared  between 
Portugal  and  Germany.  Norwegian 
bark  "Silicas"  with  seven  Ameri- 
cans on  board  torpedoed  without 
warning. 

March  10 — Russians  land  at  Rize, 
forty  miles  east  of  Trebizond.  (ier- 
maus  take  French  lines  near 
Rheims. 

March  11 — Germans  gain  trenches  on 
Dead  Man's  Hill.  Portuguese  cabi- 
net resigns. 

March  VI — Russians  reach  Kariud, 
Persia,  .  110  miles  from  Bagdad. 
Italians  resume  bombardment  of 
( Jorz. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 
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THP:    ITALIANS    IN    THE    VALLEY    FROM    AN    AUSTRIAN 
OUTPOST 


guns  established  on  these  new  posi- 
tions. When  this  is  done  the  eventual 
reduction  of  the  fortress  would  be  in- 
evitable, provided,  of  course,  that  the 
French  do  not  launch  a  serious  counter- 
offensive  and  that  the  Germans  do  not 
run  short  of  men  and  ammunition  be- 
fore accomplishing  their  purpose. 

As  to  this  question  of  how  long  the 
Germans  can  afford  to  keep  up  an  of- 
fensive on  such  a  gigantic  scale  there  is 
room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion. 
From  the  Allies  side  we  hear  that  the 
Germans  are  every  day  suffering  enor- 
mous losses,  that  they  have  already 
used  up  two-thirds  of  the  300,000  men 
engaged,  and  that  their  assaults  are 
growing  constantly  weaker.  For  in- 
stance this  is  the  way  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail  reports  his 
observations  of  the  new  battle  at 
Vaux: 

Not  since  the  battle  of  Verdun  began 
have  the  German  losses  been  so  terrible 
as  in  yesterday's  fighting.  Whole  brigades 
which  went  into  action  against  Douau- 
mont. Vaux  village  and  Vaux  fort  were 
practically  wiped  out  of  existence  and  most 
of  the  German  units  engaged  lost  two- 
thirds  of  their  strength. 

They  suffered  heavily,  as  always,  in 
fighting  the  French  infantryman,  marvel- 
ous with  the  bayonet,  and  the  Zouaves, 
Turcos  and  Senegalese,  who  figured  promi- 
nently in  yesterday's  engagement,  like 
(lemons  let  loose,  as  they  drove  their 
bayonets  home  with  an  overarm  plunging 
stroke.  Unlike  British  and  French  infan- 
trymen, who  usually  thrust  upwards,  the 
French  African  troops  raise  their  rifles 
above  their  heads,  and  with  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  bring  it  down  with  a 
thrust  which  sends  the  bayonet  thru  the 
opponent.  The  Germans  suffered  even  more 
cruelly  from  the  French  artillery  and  ma- 
chine guns. 

On  Wednesday  the  Germans  gained  a 
footing  for  less  than  an  hour  in  the  streets 
of  Vaux,  but  they  could  not  withstand  the 
cyclonic  rush  with  which  the  French 
counter  attacked,  and  when  the  latter 
paused  for  breath  the  German  dead  and 
dying  lay  in  heaps  where  they  had  fallen. 
xVnother  fruitless  German  attack  was  led 
against  the  trenches  lining  Hill  600,  on 
which  Vaux  fort  stands.  Here  the  Germans 
met  with  even  less  success,  for  they  never 
reached  the  trenches,  but  were  mown  down 
almost  to  a  man. 
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(&)  Unucrnood  &  Underwood 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  VERDUN 

General  Pctain,  called  on  two  hours'  notice  to 
take  command  at  the  threatened  fortress.  He 
Yas  an  obscure  oflicer  before  the  war,  but  proved 
his  fitness  in  the  fiRhting  at  Charleroi  and  has 
won    rapid   promotion 

On  the  other  hand  unofficial  reports 
from  Berlin  claim  that  the  German 
losses  at  Verdun  amount  to  "only  a 
few  thousand."  According  to  the  Brit- 
ish version,  the  Brandenburgers,  who 
stormed  Fort  Douaumont,  lost  40,000 
of  their  number,  but  the  official  casual- 
ty list  gives  the  loss  as  only  202  of 
whom  fifty  were  killed. 

There  is  also  a  great  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  accounts  of  the  early  opera- 
tions at  Vaux.  The  German  headquar- 
ters reported  with  unusual  definiteness 
that 

ill  Mio  Woovro  district  tlip  villaffo  and 
Jiriiiorod  fort  of  Vaiix.  witli  inimcrotis  iid- 
joiniiij;  f(nti(i(>(l  i)()siti()iis.  wcic  caiitiircd 
in  a  Rlorimis  night  tittack.  after  thoro  artil- 
lery prcpai'iition.  by  the  P(>s(>n  rcsci'vo  iH'fJii- 
nionts  Nos.  (i  and  19.  under  the  leadership 
of  the  comniaiider  of  the  Ninth  Reserve 
Division  of  infantiy  (General  von  (Jiiretsky 
Cornitz. 


It  was  categorically  denied  by  the 
French  Foreign  Office  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  captured  the  village  or  had 
even  attacked  the  fort  at  that  time.  But 
it  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  French 
that  the  Germans  have  possession  of 
the  village  and  also  the  slope  of  the 
fort. 

Other  forts  on  the  same  ridge  as 
Vaux,  such  as  Moulainville,  Tavannes, 
and  Eix,  have  been  bombarded,  and 
further  south  the  village  of  Fresnes 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans, 

_,  „  ,  .  The  fighting  on  the 
The  Battle  of  ^^gtern  side  of  the 
Crows  Wood  jyjgy^g  -g  ygj,y  different 
and  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
that  on  the  eastern,  for  a  sufficient  ad- 
vance here  would  cut  off  Verdun,  which 
so  far  is  kept  in  communication  with 
Paris  by  railroad  trains  and  a  double 
stream  of  automobiles.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  map  the  river  pursues  a  very 
winding  course  below  Verdun.  In  one 
of  its  westward  loops  is  the  village  of 
Champneuville,  which  the  Germans 
took  last  week.  Just  below  this  the 
Meuse  makes  a  curve  to  the  east 
around  the  villages  of  Forges  and 
Regneville,  which  the  Germans  have 
taken  this  week. 

But  to  go  farther  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  the  way  was  barred  by  two 
strongly  fortified  hights.  Cote  de  I'Oie 


and  Le  Mort  Homme,  or,  to  put  them 
into  English,  Goose  Ridge  and  Dead 
Man's  Hill.  Both  are  over  eight  hundred 
feet  high  and  dominate  the  plain  and 
ravines  across  which  the  Germans  had 
to  advance.  They  stand  about  two  miles 
apart  and  the  lower  hills  between  are 
covered  with  timber  known  as  the  Bois 
des  Corbeaux  or  Crows'  Wood.  Barbed 
wire  stretched  from  tree  to  tree  had 
made  of  it  a  veritable  crow's-nest  en- 
tanglement and  concealed  batteries 
covered  all  approaches. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  however, 
the  Germans  succeeded  in  penetrating 
Crows'  Wood  and  by  Tuesday  night 
held  virtually  the  whole  of  it  and  were 
beginning  to  ascend  the  slop  of  Goose 
Ridge.  But  the  French  drove  them  out 
by  raking  the  woods  with  their  75's  and 
then  charging  with  infantry.  Later  the 
Germans  again  gained  the  wood  and 
now  threaten  the  French  line  south  of 
Bethincourt. 

Berlin  claims  the  capture  in  the 
fighting  about  Verdun  of  26,472  un- 
wounded  prisoners,  41  heavy  guns,  148 
field  pieces  and  232  machine  guns.  The 
French  deny  that  the  German  gains  are 
so  gi-eat  as  this. 

The  Gennan  activity  is  not  confined 
to  Verdun  but  extends  east.  Along  the 
Aisne  River  they  took  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  French  trenches,  part  of 
which  the  French  regained. 
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CLOSING  IN  ON  VERDUN 
The  Germans  have  (rained  ground  successively  on  the  north,  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  fortress 
and  now  are  within  five  miles  of  the  town  at  several  points.  During  the  past  week  they  have 
taken  Fresnes  and  demolished  the  fort  of  Vaux  on  the  east,  while  on  the  western  side  they 
have  penetrated  the  wood  that  lies  between  the  two  hills  of  Cote  de  TOie  and  Le  Mort  Homme. 
This  attack  from  the  west  was  the  last  to  develop  and  shows  the  Germans  attempting  to  complete 
their  semi-circle  of  siege  guns.  The  shaded  area  shows  the  ground  now  held  by  the  Germans.  The 
solid  line  is  their  position  before  the  recent  attack  ;  the  dotted  line  is  their  present  front 
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I  have  always  been  a  peace  advocate,  I  be- 
lieve in  peace  and  in  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  peace — by  force ^  if  necessary 

NEWTON     D.    BAKER 

SECRETARY    OF    WAR 
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BAKER:  TRAINED  ADMINISTRATOR 

BY  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


FEW  men  in  public  life  more 
completely  refute  the  opinion 
commonly  held  that  democracy 
involves  the  commonplace  and  will 
not  tolerate  the  expert  trained  official 
than  Newton  D.  Baker,  the  new  ap- 
pointee to  the  portfolio  of  war.  For 
few  men  in  America  are  more  thoro- 
ly  prepared  for  public  life,  and  few 
men  have  had  a  longer,  more  pro- 
gressive and  more  fruitful  career, 
measured  by  achievement,  than  the 
most  recently  appointed  member  of 
President  Wilson's  Cabinet.  Prob- 
ably the  increasing  number  of 
trained  men  who  are  finding  their 
way  into  municipal,  state  and  Fed- 
eral service  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  changing  character  of  our  poli- 
tics. 

Mr.  Baker  has  been  in  the  public 
service  almost  continuously  since  his 
graduation  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1892,  where  he  took  his 
Bachelor  degree,  and  Washington 
and  Lee,  where  he  completed  his  law 
studies.  Trained  for  the  law  and 
really  interested  in  the  profession, 
he  has  been  called  from  it  repeatedly 
from  the  moment  he  returned  to  his 
native  town  of  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia,  down  to  the  present.  He 
was  first  appointed  private  secretary 
for  Postmaster-General  Wilson,  the 
author  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill. 
Leaving  that  position,  he  was  in- 
duced to  go  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  a 
larger  field  for  professional  work. 
Almost  immediately  after  arriving 
there  he  was  appointed  assistant  so- 
licitor in  the  City  Law  Department, 
and  upon  the  election  of  Tom  L. 
Johnson  as  Mayor  in  1901  he  was 
appointed  city  solicitor.  This  posi- 
tion he  filled  for  eight  years.  It  was 
an  experience  that  would  train  any 
man  in  the  most  difficult  legal  prob- 
lems, in  the  most  complex  adminis- 
trative difficulties,  for  these  were 
years  of  strenuous  city  building  in 
Cleveland,  in  which  the  old  traditions 
of  spoils  politics  and  corrupt  control 
by  public  service  corporations  were 
being  shattered,  and  the  foundations 
of  a  new  type  of  city  government 
were  being  laid. 

Mr.  Baker  was  not  only  the  city 
solicitor,  he  was  the  close  confidential 
adviser  of  Mayor  Johnson  in  his 
struggle  to  free  the  city  from  the 
public  utility  interests  controlled  by 
Hanna  and  other  politicians.  The 
street  railway  franchises  were  expir- 
ing. The  companies  desired  their  re- 
newal. They  refused  to  grant  satis- 
factory terms.  Mayor  Johnson  in- 
sisted that  his  experience  had  dem- 
onstrated that  three  cents  was  a  rea- 


sonable charge  for  carrying  passen- 
gers. And  this  was  his  rallying  po- 
litical cry.  The  issue  was  as  to 
whether  Cleveland  really  owned  its 
streets.  It  seems  a  simple  one,  yet  all 
the  intrenched  privileges  of  the  state 
were  bent  on  denial  of  this  right. 
Year  after  year  the  struggle  waged. 
Probably  twenty  elections  turned 
around  that  issue. 

At  the  end  of  eight  years  of  strug- 
gle the  street  railways  finally  capitu- 
lated. They  were  driven  to  accept  a 
three-cent  fare.  This  fare  has  con- 
tinued, with  only  occasional  inter- 
ruptions when  it  has  been  necessary 
to  add  one  cent  for  a  transfer  to  tide 
over  periods  of  hard  times  which 
were  reflected  in  the  companies' 
earnings.  Thru  this  reduction  in 
fares  the  car  riders  of  Cleveland 
have  been  saved  from  $2,500,000  to 
$3,000,000  every  year. 

On  the  death  of  Mayor  Johnson, 
Mr.  Baker  was  recognized  as  his 
logical  successor.  He  was  elected 
mayor  by  a  majority  of  15,000,  a 
large  part  of  his  support  coming 
from  districts  which  had  been  most 
antagonistic  to  Mayor  Johnson  and 
his  program.  The  program  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  had  been  freed 
from  many  obstacles,  and  Mayor 
Baker  was  first  elected  on  an  issue 
of  municipal  ownership  of  the  elec- 
tric lighting  plant.  A  $2,000,000 
plant  was  approved  by  the  voters.  It 
was  subsequently  erected.  Electric 
lighting  rates  were  immediately  re- 
duced to  a  maximum  of  three  cents 
and  a  minimum  of  one-half  cent  per 
kilowatt  hour.  Even  on  these  charges 
the  municipal  plant  has  proven  a 
great  success ;  it  has  not  only  earned 
all  operating  and  fixed  charges,  but 
a  substantial  surplus  as  well. 

These  dominating  issues  being  out 
of  the  way,  Mayor  Baker  turned  to 
other  lines  of  municipal  activity.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion the  cities  of  Ohio  were  author- 
ized to  draft  their  own  charters.  A 
charter  commission  was  appointed  of 
fifteen  men.  It  was  a  really  repre- 
sentative and  distinguished  commis- 
sion. It  sat  for  several  months,  and 
finally  reported  back  a  model  demo- 
cratic charter,  which  was  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  people.  Un- 
der this  charter  Mr.  Baker  was 
elected  mayor  for  a  second  term, 
which  expired  January  1,  1916. 

During  the  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration Cleveland  took  rank  as  prob- 
ably the  best  governed  city  in  Amer- 
ica. A  splendid  project  of  grouping 
all  the  public  buildings  was  adopted. 
Similar  plans  were  carried  thru  in 


the  surrounding '  territory,  so  that 
Cleveland  has  now  provided  wonder- 
ful suburban  developments  capable  of 
accommodating  probably  half  a  mil- 
lion people.  Other  great  projects  were 
the  completion  of  the  water  works 
system,  the  building  of  splendid 
bridges  over  the  Cuyahoga  River,  the 
completion  of  the  park  system,  and 
negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  part  of  its  lake  front  to  be  used 
for  municipal  docks  and  terminals. 

This  is  but  indicative  of  the  big 
visioned  development  which  it  has 
fallen  to  Mr.  Baker's  lot  to  carry 
thru.  It  has  trained  him  in  the  han- 
dling of  big  projects;  it  has  familiar- 
ized him  with  men  and  methods,  and 
the  interests  which  menace  the  nation 
no  less  than  the  city  and  the  state. 
It  has  been  a  training  involving  just 
such  large  administrative  and  legis- 
lative measures  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  portfolio  of  war  presents. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  as  mayor,  Mr.  Baker  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He 
desired  to  return  to  the  law.  He  is 
recognized  as  a  great  orator  and  he 
is  an  orator  of  the  scholarly  type.  At 
the  Baltimore  convention  which 
placed  Mr.  Wilson  in  nomination  he 
delivered  an  address  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  con- 
vention, and  his  activities  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Wilson  contributed  greatly  to 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  Baker  is  one  of  the  few  men  in 
politics  who  keeps  all  of  his  aca- 
demic enthusiasms  alive.  He  is  a  con- 
stant reader  and  has  a  remarkable 
memory.  He  is  interested  in  many 
social  activities.  For  several  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  Fraternity,  which  he  joined  at 
Johns  Hopkins  when  he  was  a  stu- 
dent under  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  has 
recently  been  elected  national  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Consumers' 
League.  While  mayor  he  gave  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  many  social  ac- 
tivities for  the  amelioration  of  hous- 
ing, living  and  recreational  condi- 
tions in  the  city. 

According  to  the  press  Mr.  Baker, 
who  at  forty-four  is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  said  to 
be  profoundly  interested  in  peace. 
He  has,  however,  exprest  approval  of 
the  President's  preparedness  pro- 
gram, and  if  the  news  accounts  may 
be  accepted  as  correct,  we  may  as- 
sume that  he  is  for  preparedness  for 
defense  and  the  conduct  of  the  War 
Department  as  an  aid  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  rather  than  an  in- 
strumentality for  easy  war. 

Ellis  Island,  New  York 
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WHY  GIRLS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  TAUGHT 

TO  DO  HOUSEWORK 


BY  MARTHA  BENSLEY  ERUERE 


OF  all  the  inconsequent  recom- 
mendations for  the  general 
instruction  of  girls,  none  is 
so  recklessly  handed  about  as  the  ad- 
vice to  teach  them  domestic  science. 
It  is  the  impressive  Podsnappean 
wave  of  the  educational  arm  in- 
tended to  solve  the  girl  as  an  eco- 
nomic problem.  When  housework  re- 
quired practically  all  the  time  of 
every  woman  it  might  have  been  an 
adequate  solution.  Then  female  semi- 
naries and  even  colleges  taught  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  as  woman's 
opportunities  broadened  it  was 
dropt.  Now  enlarged,  elaborated  and 
insistent,  it  is  being  brought  back 
into  education  from  the  grade 
into  education  under  the  guise  of  vo- 
cational training. 

Why? 

Thru  the  mistaken  idea  that  we 
need  more  and  better  housekeepers ! 

We  do  not.  The  more  women  who 
must  make  housework  their  profes- 
sion, the  more  backward  we  are  in 
industrial  organization  and  the  less 
able  to  protect  the  family.  What  we 
do  need  is  more  and  better  commun- 
ity servants.  So  far  as  under  the 
guise  of  domestic  science  women  are 
trained  for  restaurant  keepers,  laun- 
dry supervisors,  pure  food  experts 
and  the  hundred  other  forms  of  com- 
munity service,  that  study  justifies 
itself.  But  then  it  has  become  com- 
munity, not  domestic  science.  So  far 
as  it  trains  them  to  be  their  own  or 
some  one  else's  domestic  servant  it 
is  not  valuable,  for  housework  is 
obsolescent.  In  a  perfect  progression 
from  the  mountain  cabin,  where  the 
woman  has  no  time  for  anything  but 
house  \vork,  to  the  city  apartment 
hotel,  where  her  duties  consist  of 
checking  the  monthly  bill,  the  need 
for  training  in  domestic  science 
proper  is  vanishing  away.  And  even 
when  a  city  woman  chooses  to  "keep 
house,"  her  housework  has  reached 
a  minimum  which  no  one  has  yet 
presumed  to  call  irreducible. 

It  seem.s  necessary  to  remind  our- 
selves that  we  are  living  under  a 
form  of  government  that  is  trying  to 
become  a  democracy,  and  that  democ- 
racy implies  that  every  adult  human 
being  shall  put  in  a  full  time  job  for 
life  of  real  work — not  merely  keep 
busy;  and  that  real  work  is  doing 
something  that  needs  to  be  done.  If 
a  girl  expects  to  do  housework  in 
her  own  home,  under  modern  condi- 
tions that  should  not  take  more  than 
one-fifth  of  her  time.  If  she  plans  to 
make  housework  a  paid  profession, 
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This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series 
on  "The  Habits  of  Women  under 
Domestication,"  written  for  The 
Independent  by  Mrs.  Martha  Bens- 
ley  Bruere,  a  graduate  of  Vassar 
College,  and  the  author  of  numer- 
ous books  and  articles  on  efficiency 
for  ivomen.  Among  them  are  "Ex- 
periences of  a  Nursery  Governess," 
the  record  of  Mrs.  Bruere's  own 
experiments  in  that  profession,  and 
"Increasing  Home  Efficiency," 
written  with  her  husband,  Robert 
W.  Bruere.  Mrs.  Bruere  is  an 
active  worker  for  woman  suffrage 
•and    for>   socialism. — The    Editor. 


then  she  is  going  into  domestic  serv- 
ice. It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  the 
vociferous  advocates  of  universal 
conscription  into  the  ranks  of  house- 
workers  would  open  their  diction- 
aries, and,  while  holding  the  left 
forefinger  on  the  definition  of  "edu- 
cation" as  "to  train  for  the  duties 
of  life,"  would  turn  to  the  last 
census,  which  shows  that  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  those  who  find  their  life  duty 
in  manufactures  are  women ;  that  in 
places  eighty  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
force  are  women,  and  that  vast  num- 
bers of  women  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, commerce,  the  professions  and 
agriculture.  They  should  also  look 
up  the  table  which  shows  that  in  the 
larger  cities  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
women  who  work  are  married.  Ob- 
viously housework  is  no  longer  in- 
evitable even  if  one  is  a  female  and 
married  and  a  housekeeper.  It  is  in 
fact  increasingly  improbable. 

And  there  are  other  adverse  rea- 
sons. When  practised  as  a  profession 
housework  is  the  most  dangerous 
trade  for  a  woman.  The  Government 
investigations  made  by  Miss  Conyng- 
ton  of  industrial  centers,  the  reports 
of  correctional  institutions,  and  the 
recent  Chicago  investigation  all  show 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  criminal 
women  come  from  domestic  service 
than  from  any  other  occupation,  in 
some  places  a  higher  percentage  than 
from  all  other  occupations  combined. 
And  in  spite  of  seemingly  high  wages 
it  is  not  profitable.  I  examined  the 
records  for  two  months  of  a  great 
institution  for  the  care  of  paupers — 
ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  women 
admitted  had  been  domestic  servants. 
Why  train  girls  for  a  dangerous 
trade  where  they  may  confidently 
contemplate  a  dependent  old  age? 

Some  urge  domestic  science  as  a 
cultural  study — discipline  for  the 
mind  like  higher  mathematics.  This 


is  true  of  the  scientific  basis  on 
which  domestic  as  well  as  other  sci- 
ence rests.  But  the  knowledge  of 
housework  as  commonly  imparted  to 
the  young  has  about  as  much  cul- 
tural value  as  speech  imparted  to  a 
parrot.  I  found  in  a  city  public  school 
rows  of  little  girls  putting  squares 
of  calico  together  with  a  fine  "over 
and  over"  stitch  to  make  a  patchwork 
quilt.  They  raised  the  picture  of  my- 
self as  a  little  girl  being  taught  that 
same  work  by  a  mother  who  never 
made  a  patchwork  quilt  in  her  life, 
but  who  had  been  taught  the  method 
by  my  grandmother  who  did  in  her 
day  produce  masterpices.  There  have 
been  some  four  generations  of  girls 
taught  to  make  patchwork  quilts 
since  the  world  took  to  sleeping  un- 
der blankets,  and  in  the  name  of  do- 
mestic science  it  is  still  going  on. 
They  say  that  patchwork  is  "good  to 
learn  on."  Learn  what?  If  those  rows 
of  industrious  little  girls  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  sewing  they  will  not  use  the 
"over  and  over"  seam  stitch  nor  any- 
thing more  closely  resembling  it  than 
can  be  produced  by  a  power  machine. 
Learning  to  make  patchwork  has 
ceased  to  be  a  training  for  life  and 
become  an  experiment  in  archeology. 

And  yet  how  easily  the  housework- 
ing  child  makes  the  glad  parent." 

"Annie  can  make  a  two  egg  cake 
that  she  learned  at  school — why  I 
couldn't  buy  better  anywhere!" 

"Hazel's  been  taught  to  make  bis- 
cuits and  her  father's  so  pleased!" 

But  under  questioning  neither 
Annie  nor  Hazel  showed  any  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  a  cake  when 
only  one  egg  was  present,  or  knew 
what  happened  when  a  biscuit  rose. 
I  asked  the  same  questions  of  a  girl 
who  was  deep  in  chemistry,  but  quite 
innocent  of  its  domestic  application. 

"Let  me  see  what's  inside  a  bis- 
cuit," she  said,  and  got  the  family 
cook  book.  Then  she  looked  up  the 
chemical  composition  of  baking  pow- 
der, and  told  me.  She  proved  also 
quite  as  able  to  make  biscuits,  as  to 
perform  any  other  chemical  experi- 
ment. Her  scientific  training  made 
her  able  to  cook  quite  incidentally. 
She  was  beginning  on  the  sort  of 
education  which  is  the  basis  for 
housework  as  well  as  for  most  other 
occupations  and  was  also  getting  a 
physical  training  for  any  work — an 
education  which  would  poise  her  as 
lightly  as  a  boxer  on  her  industrial 
toes,  ready  to  jump  either  way.  For 
every  woman  who  knows  chemistr^' 
and  physics,  who  owns  a  good  cook 
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book,  who  can  measure  by  weight 
and  quantity  and  can  watch  the  clock, 
can  cook.  She  may  be  awkward  about 
it  at  first,  but  so  is  the  best  trained 
cook  if  she  is  out  of  practise  or  in  a 
strange  kitchen  where  the  pots  and 
pans  are  in  unaccustomed  places,  the 
egg  beater  hanging  beside  the  stove 
instead  of  reposing  in  the  table  draw- 
er, the  drip  board  on  the  left  instead 
of  the  right  side  of  the  sink. 

It  is  fortunate  that  here  and  there 
this  scientific  training  is  taking  hold 


of  the  schools  and  colleges  in  spite 
of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  nar- 
row form  of  domestic  science.  For 
those  who  are  distractedly  advocat- 
ing housework  as  a  safe  and  sound 
study  for  girls  who  must — such  is 
the  insistent  nature  of  the  female — 
be  taught  something,  but  who  should 
be  tenderly  blocked  in  their  inherent 
tendency  to  abandon  domesticity,  are 
not  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
family  by  any  means 

And  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 


housework  is  dangerous,  leads  to  de- 
pendency and  is  decreasingly  needed, 
is  it  not  possible  that  those  who  want 
girls  trained  for  safe  and  lucrative 
occupations  are  not  enemies  of  so- 
ciety? That  those  who  feel  that  a 
girl  may  be  educated  to  some  career 
in  addition  to  matrimony  are  not 
traitors  to  the  child?  That  those  who 
believe  in  undomesticating  woman  in 
order  that  she  may  be  socialized  are 
not  attacking  the  state? 
New  York  City 


SPRING  is  imminent.  Some- 
where the  robins,  blue  birds, 
meadowlar'cs  and  song  spar- 
rows— spring  makers — are  advancing 
northward.  What's  that?  How  do  I 
know?  Have  patience  and  I  will  ex- 
plain. 

Recently,  while  the  snow  lay  al- 
most four  feet  deep  in  the  swamp,  I 
received  a  "wireless"  which  set  my 
heart  a-bounding.  Nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  common  sapsucker  beat- 
ing the  long-roll  to  the  South-Wind 
upon  a  resounding  dead  branch.  How 
the  hollow  sound  awakened  the  long 
silent  echoes  of  the  swamp,  until  the 
very  air  seemed  to  pulsate  with  the 
gladsome  music.  Yes,  I  call  it  just 
that — "music." 

For  two  days  of  zero  weather  that 
bird  drummed  away  with  all  the  faith 
of  your  true  optimist,  until  I  felt  like 
shouting  encouragingly,  "Keep  it  up 
and  you  will  win  out." 

The  swamp  was  calling  me,  but  I 
waited.  Upon  the  fourth  day  after  I 
noticed  the  drumming,  a  slight 
change  was  discoverable,  a  certain  in- 
definable, intangible  something  had 
crept  into  the  atmosphere.  The  sap- 
sucker,  half  crazed  with  delight,  beat 
the  long-roll  in  double  time  until  all 
the  woodpeckers  took  up  the  refrain 
and  my  swamp  fairly  pulsated  with 
the  rolling,  throbbing  sound. 

I  am  never  tired  of  watching  the 
transforming  miracles  of  falling 
snow,  over  night  accomplishing  won- 
ders beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  de- 
scribe; but  a  warm  south  wind  will 
change  the  face  of  nature  in  a  few 
short  hours,  destroying  fantastic 
snow-drifts  and  liberating  ice-bound 
creeks.  A  few  warm  days  and  the 
snow  settles  rapidly.  Listening,  you 
can  hear  a  low  "seep,  seep,"  the  swan 
song  of  the  snow.  When  the  water 
begins  to  run  in  the  sleigh  tracks  we 
know  that  winter  is  all  but  defeated. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  restless 
the  farmer's  cattle  become  as  soon 


THE     THAW 

BY  0.  WARREN  SMITH 

as  the  spring  thaw  sets  in  in  earnest? 
They  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  feed 
in  the  comfortable  barn-yards,  but 
must  go  out  into  the  fields,  where 
they  stand,  knee-deep  in  the  heavy 
snow,  and  gaze  out  upon  their  buried 
feeding  grounds.  Why  is  it?  What 
memories  of  bygone  days  haunt 
them?  I,  too,  am  conscious  of  a  de- 
sire to  explore  the  woods  and  fields. 
I  needs  must  up  and  away.  I,  too, 
must  respond  to  the  insistent  invita- 
tion of  the  sapsucker's  long-roll.  Is 
it  just  an  animal  joy  in  the  return  of 
warm  days,  or  is  it  a  sub-conscious 
memory  of  hairy  ancestors,  illy  pro- 
tected against  the  cold,  rejoicing 
once  more  in  life?  I  leave  that  for 
the  reader's  speculation. 

There  are  two  birds  I  look  for  these 
warming  March  days,  precursors  of 
the  real  spring  birds.  The  first  is  a 
constant  dweller  in  the  north ;  no  win- 
ter is  too  cold  for  him;  and  yet  the 
first  hint  of  thaw  sets  his  blood  a- 
bounding,  and  puts  a  new  note  in 
his  throat.  Down  in  the  thick 
swamps,  where  the  sapsucker  and 
his  relatives  spend  the  winter,  a  little 
black  and  white  bird  feels  the  urge 
of  spring  time  and  changes  his  note 
from  "chick-a-dae-dee"  to  "phoe- 
be-e-e."  Not  uncommonly  people  will 
inform  me  that  they  have  heard  a 
phoebe  long  before  that  bird  has  even 
thought  of  journeying  northward; 
knowing  what  they  have  heard,  I 
only  smile  and  look  interested.  If  you 
have  not  heard  the  March  phoebe 
note  of  the  chickadee  you  have 
missed  something  well  worth  while. 

The  other  bird  that  helps  to  bring 
the  spring,  blazes  a  trail  as  it  were 
for  the  bluebirds  and  robins,  is  that 
bird  of  mystery-,  the  prairie  horned 
lark,  which  appears  in  Wisconsin  in 
mid-February  or  March.  Its  whistle 
— one  cannot  call  it  a  song — while  not 
very  musical  is  decidedly  cheery. 
Usually  these  birds  are  found  in 
pairs,  tho  once  in  a  while  I  find  them 


in  flocks  of  half  a  dozen.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  bird;  the  two  little 
tufts  of  feathers,  or  horns,  upon 
either  side  of  the  head  are  sufficient 
to  identify  it.  To  a  great  many  peo- 
ple they  are  just  "sparrows,"  as  every 
brown  or  indeterminate  bird  is. 
Nevertheless  our  incon.spicuous  early 
visitor  and  summer  resident  is  a  true 
lark,  something  which  can  not  be  said 
of  our  well-beloved  "spring  of  the 
year"  bird,  for  the  meadowlark  be- 
longs to  the  blackbird  family  and  is 
not  a  lark  at  all. 

Those  are  the  two  birds  I  think  of 
in  connection  with  the  first  thaw, 
perhaps  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  long-roll  of  the 
sapsucker.  Honestly,  I  believe  that  I 
owe  the  thaw  itself  to  the  drumming 
of  that  "wicked  woodpecker,"  mv 
"bird  of  faith." 

As  I  sit  here  in  my  pleasant  study 
I  can  hear  the  puffing  of  busy  switch- 
engines  down  in  the  yards,  the  throb 
of  the  machinery  on  the  coal-docks, 
the  rat-a-tat-tat"  of  many  busy 
hammers ;  yet  over  all,  under  all  and 
thru  all,  I  can  hear  the  sound  of  the 
woodpecker's  long-roll,  beating  a 
knell  to  dying  winter.  Now  I  would 
hear  the  gladsome  sound  if  I  were  in- 
carcerated in  a  cell  of  solid  masonry. 
What  I  hear  depends  largely  upon 
what  I  am  prepared  to  hear.  If  I  let 
the  sounds  of  the  busy  world  shut  out 
the  higher  music,  whose  fault  is  it? 

Come,  are  you  not  conscious  of  a 
desire  to  wander,  to  get  away  from 
the  noise  and  hurly-burly  of  the 
town?  Have  you  not  heard  the  long- 
roll  of  the  sapsucker?  Do  not  wait 
for  spring  or  summer  to  journey  a- 
field.  Now,  while  the  creeks  are  be- 
ginning to  rejoice  in  regained  free- 
dom, and  the  chickadee  to  call 
"phoebe-e-e,"  take  a  day  oflF.  You 
need  it. 

And  it  was  only  the  long-roll  of  a 
sapsucker. 

Washburn,  Wisconsin 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons  (1755-1831),  sister  of  John 
Philip  Kemple,  first  played  Lady  Macbeth  in 
London  in  1785.  No  other  English  actress  has 
so  completely  dominated  the  stage  of  her  own 
day.    From    an    old    print 

ANY  of  Shake- 
speare's plays, 
instead  of  con- 
cerning the 
work  -  a  -  day 
world,  tell  of 
far-off  places 
richly  beautiful 
as  pictures  on 
antique  tapestry — a  romantic  Ve- 
rona or  Padua;  the  woodland  spaces 
of  an  unreal  Forest  of  Arden,  where 
life  is  jest  and  song;  or  a  forest- 
bounded  Athens,  where  a  medieval 
court,  English  fairies,  clownish 
workmen,  and  wandering  lovers 
move  in  the  shades  of  dream.  The 
scenes  of  many  comedies,  Ephesus, 
Messina,  Rousillon,  Navarre,  Illyria, 
are  little  more  than  suggestive 
names  in  the  land  of  romance,  "Too 
flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial." 

Altho  the  English  scenes  in  the 
histories,  London,  Gloucestershire, 
Pomfret,  Shrewsbury,  Westminster, 
show  something  more  of  the  stern 
realities  of  life,  they  are  principally 
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a  setting  for  one  mighty  pageant  of 
kings  and  queens,  and  for  a  series  of 
events  that  unroll  in  vividly  dramatic 
form,  wakening  once  more  the 
memory  of  desperate  battles  and  the 
deeds  of  forgotten  years. 

As  a  young  man,  Shakespeare  was 
most  interested  in  event,  delighting 
in  the  hearty  laughter  of  "The  Com- 
edy of  Errors,"  the  practical  jokes 
of  "Henry  IV,"  the  idyllic  story-life 
of  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and  the 
romantic  tragedy  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  And  yet,  even  in  his  earliest 
plays,  reality  treads  upon  the  heels 
of  romance,  and  the  deeper,  inner 
life  begins  to  take  the  place  of  out- 
ward event.  Juliet  warns  Romeo  that 
their  love  is 

Too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  does  cease 

to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  "It  lightens." 

Henry  VI,  in  the  bedchamber  of  a 
dying  man,  says: 

Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
Where    death's    approach    is    seen    so 

terrible     . 
Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners 

all. 
Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain 

close; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation. 

Jacques,  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  looks 
upon  life  thru  the  eyes  of  satire  and 

says: 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And    all   the   men    and    women    merely 
players. 

He  suggests  that  life,  even  if  lived 
thru  honorable  days,  ends  at  last  in 
"second  childishness  and  mere  ob- 
livion." 

In  spite  of  Shakespeare's  interest 
in  the  far-off  days  of  romance  and 
war,  people  of  the  everyday  Eliza- 
bethan world  come  into  his  plays: 
ignorant  members  of  the  watch; 
servants  busy  with  the  preparation 
of  a  feast;  a  gross-minded  talkative 
nurse;  hired  murderers  not  wholly 
dead  to  sympathy;  Scotchmen  and 
Welshmen  speaking  dialect;  carriers 
busy  in  an  inn-yard ;  p'arsons ;  physi- 
cians; justices — in  fact,  the  world  of 
reality  as  opposed  to  the  world  of 
romance. 


Into  the  midst  of  comedy  scenes 
breaks  noble  poetry.  A  boisterous 
passage  in  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  suddenly  gives  place  to  this: 

'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  thru  the  darkest 

clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

At  about  thirty-seven  years  old,  as 
tho  he  had  not  found  the  world  of 
romance  wholly  satisfactory,  and  as 
tho  the  reality  of  life  had  prest  in 
upon  his  dreams  and  made  him  al- 
most bitter  against  the  false  exist- 
ence of  outward  action  in  the  story- 
world,  Shakespeare  wrote  comedies 
far  more  thoughtful  than  those  that 
had  preceded,  touched  with  satire, 
and  darker  in  meaning.  No  one 
knows  exactly  what  it  was  that 
changed  the  current  of  Shakespeare's 
thought.  Perhaps  it  was  years  of  ex- 
perience in  an  active  city;  perhaps 
it  was  the  death  of  his  little  son 
Hamnet,  and  the  succeeding  death 
of  his  own  father ;  perhaps  it  was 
some  experience  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge — at  any  rate,  Shake- 
speare turned  from  light-hearted 
imagination  to  a  consideration  of 
that  greatest  of  all  realities — the 
human  soul,  saying,  as  it  were: 

I  will  find 
Where   truth    is   hid,    tho    it   were   hid 

indeed 
Within  the  center. 

Some  of  Shakespeare's  comedies 
find  solution  in  fortuitous  event;  the 
great  tragedies  are  immutably  final. 
Two  comedies,  for  example,  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  and  "Measure 
for  Measure,"  end  happily  in  sur- 
prizing event.  In  the  first,  Claudio, 
thinking  that  his  injustice  has  killed 
Hero,  agrees  to  marry  her  cousin — 
and  finds  the  "cousin"  no  other  than 
Hero  herself!  In  the  second,  Angelo 
and  Isabella  think  that  one  whom 
they  love  has  been  executed — but, 
when  they  no  longer  hope,  they  see  a 
form  unveiled,  and  behold  their 
friend  alive!  The  results  of  the 
great  tragedies  are  decisive  and  be- 
yond recall.  Lear  moans  for  Cordelia, 
whom  he  has  lost,  and  says  in  vain: 
"I  might  have  saved  her;  now  she's 
gone  forever!" 
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Othello,  learning-  of  the  innocence 
of  Desdemona,  whom  he  has  mur- 
dered, has  no  relief  except  in  his  bit- 
ter cry:  "0  fool!  fool!  fool!" 

Lady  Macbeth,  and  Macbeth,  hav- 
ing killed  Duncan,  could  never  re- 
call him  to  life.  The  one  mourns 
hopelessly  in  her  sleep: 

Here's  the  smell  of  blood  still :  All 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  little  hand. 

The  other  goes  from  crime  to  crime, 
knowing  that  no  unmuffling  would 
ever  reveal  a  living  Duncan  or  a  re- 
stored Banquo,  and  realizing  that  his 
old  heroic  high-mindedness  had  gone 
forever.  Thus,  faced  by  reality,  he 
says: 

I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were 
now  undone! 

The  great  tragedies  are  tragedies 
of  actuality,  whose  irresistible  force 
makes  them  great.  In  such  plays  the 
characters,  face  to  face  with  choice, 
solve  their  own  fates.  They  move, 
thru  wavering  resolutions,  to  an  ap- 
parent brute  mastery  over  the  deep, 
unmoved  machinery  of  existence. 
Finally,  they  confront  the  eternal 
verities,  and  find  no  relief  except  in 
madness  or  death. 

"Julius  Caesar"  shows  us,  in 
Brutus,  a  man  whose  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  actual  world  brings  him 
to  destruction.  Brutus  is  a  man  above 
reproach,  a  kindly  master,  a  devoted 
friend,  a  faithful  husband,  and  a 
high-minded  patriot;  but  he  is  also 
an  idealist  living  outside  the  world 
of  fact.  His  ignorance  of  life  makes 
him  a  ready  instrument  for  the  un- 
scrupulous villain,  Cassius,  who  con- 
fronts him  with  the  apparent  neces- 
sity of  killing  Caesar  or  being  false 
to  Rome.  Thus  led  to  kill  his  best 
friend,  he  fails  again  and  does  not 
recognize  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
shrewd  Marc  Antony,  who  stirs 
against  him  the  retribution  of  Rome. 
Brutus'  virtues  are  so  many,  his 
character  so  noble,  that  he  awakens 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

"Hamlet"  also  is  the  tragedy  of  a 
man  incapable  of  practical  action. 
Hamlet,  a  Danish  Prince,  called  upon 
to  revenge  his  father's  murder,  so 
wavers  between  thought  and  deed 
that  he  brings  others,  as  well  as  him- 
self, into  a  circle  of  death.  Polonius, 
killed  behind  the  arras;  Ophelia, 
driven  to  madness  and  death; 
Rosenkrantz  and  Guildenstern  sent 
to  execution ;  and  Laertes,  dying  with 
Hamlet  when  revenge  has  been 
achieved,  make  Hamlet's  own  tragedy 
of  irresolution  all  the  greater.  Ham- 
let is  as  much  a  man  of  introspec- 
tion as  Brutus  is  a  man  of  ideals. 
His  wonderful  meditations  reveal  a 
depth  of  philosophic  nature  that  lifts 
us  into  sympathy  with  this  man  of 


thought,  called  upon  by  fate  to  carry 
out  action  for  which  his  nature  is 
not  fitted.  He  judges  himself,  and 
emphasizes  the  need  of  strong,  de- 
cisive action,  when  he  says : 

The   native   hue   of   resolution 
Is   sicklied   o'er   with    the   pale   cast   of 
thought. 

The  remaining  tragedies,  "Othel- 
lo," "Macbeth,"  "King  Lear," 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Corio- 
lanus,"  and  "Timon  of  Athens,"  in- 
stead of  showing  men  unfit  for  the 
world  of  practical  reality,  tell  of 
those  who  yield  to  overmastering  pas- 
sions, and  thus,  by  action,  make 
themselves  unfit  for  a  moral  world. 
Othello  yields  to  jealousy;  Macbeth 
to  unrighteous  ambition;  King  Lear 
to  self-will ;  Antony  to  pleasure-seek- 
ing love;  Coriolanus  to  self-centered 


pride,  and  Timon  to  anger  and  dis- 
gu.st.  All  are  strong  characters,  their 
tragedies  being  great  in  proportion 
to  their  greatness  of  nature. 

"Othello"   is  a  tragedy  of  jealous 
love.  The  Moor,  Othello,  telling  of 

Battles,  sieges,   fortunes.     .     .     . 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent 
deadly  breach, 

unconsciously  wins  the  love  of  Des- 
demona, daughter  of  Brabantio,  a 
Senator  of  Venice.  Then  lago,  one 
of  his  oflJicers,  in  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
spurs  him  to  an  unfounded  jealousy. 
He  yields,  and  strangles  Desdemona, 
allowing  passion  to  overcome  his 
noble  nature.  The  deed  has  no  sooner 
been  accomplished  than  the  truth  of 
Desdemona's  innocence  is  flashed 
upon  him.  He  realizes  the  wrong  he 
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David  Garrick  (1717-1779)  made  his  first  prominent  London  appearance  in  1741.  as  Richard  III. 
and  from  then  to  1776,  as  actor,  playwriprht  and  manager  (he  controlled  Drury  Lane),  he  was  the 
most  important  dramatic  personage  in  England.  His  roles  included  seventeen  Shakespearean  parts, 
and    ho    produced — with    more   or    less    fidelity   to    the    original   te.xt — twenty-four   of    the   pla>-s    at 
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has  done  to  her  and  to  himself,  and 

cries  in  agony: 

0  cursed  slave! 
Whip  me,  ye  devils     .     .     . 
Blow  me  about  in  winds     .     .     . 

0  Desdemona !  Desdemona !  dead ! 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

A  single  flaw  could  destroy  a  noble 
soul,  whose  appealing  greatness 
makes  the  tragedy  convincingly 
powerful. 

"Macbeth"  is  another  tragedy  of 
true  greatness  ruined  by  a  line  of 
weakness.  Macbeth,  one  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  ardent  of  King 
Duncan's  generals,  is  led  by  his  suc- 
cess to  desire  Duncan's  throne. 
Goaded  on  by  his  secret  ambitions, 
and  the  help  of  an  understanding 
wife,  he  kills  his  king.  Then,  to  cover 
his  sin,  he  kills  Banquo,  his  fellow- 
general,  and  moves  from  crime  to 
crime  until  he  meets  death  gladly, 
realizing  that  he  has  made  of  life 

A  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

If  Macbeth  had  been  an  ordinary 
murderer  we  should  have  slight  in- 
terest in  the  tragedy.  His  overmaster- 
ing power,  introspective  nature,  and 
ever-punishing  conscience  stirs  us  to 
the  keenest  sympathy.  In  the  wreck 
of  his  life,  caused  by  his  own  evil- 
doing,  he  says: 

1  have  liv'd  long  enough:   my  way  of 

life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old 

age. 
As    honor,    love,    obedience,    troops    of 

friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  but,  in  their 

stead. 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honor, 

breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny, 

and    dare   not. 

In  the  fall  of  such  a  man  there  is  all 
the  awe-inspiring  power,  and  some- 
thing of  the  glory,  of  a  burning  city. 
"King  Lear"  is  a  terrible  story  of 
self-will,    narrowed    affections,    and 


misdirected  love.  King  Lear,  a  doting 
old  man  on  whom  madness  is  slowly 
closing  in,  gives  his  love  to  his  flat- 
tering daughters,  Goneril  and  Regan, 
and  curses  Cordelia,  the  one  daugh- 
ter who  loves  him  too  much  to  flat- 
ter. In  the  same  play,  parallel  with 
the  story  of  Lear  and  lighting  it  by 
contrast,  is  the  story  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  trusts  a  deceitful  son 
and  drives  away  one  who  is  virtuous. 
In  both  cases  the  favored  children 
turn  against  their  parents  and  bring 
them  into  wretched  agony.  Lear, 
driven  from  home,  old,  white-haired, 
bereft  of  reason,  rages  in  a  midnight 
storm;  Gloucester,  cruelly  blinded,  is 
turned  upon  the  world.  In  the  all- 
enshrouding  gloom  is  the  bright 
gleam  of  faithfulness  in  Lear's  court 
fool,  who* follows  his  old  master;  and 
the  beauty  of  Cordelia's  love  for  her 
unfortunate  father.  In  the  words  of 
the  King  of  France,  her  lover,  one 
thinks  of  Cordelia  as 

Most  rich,  being  poor; 
Most  choice,  forsaken;  and  most  loved, 
despised ! 

"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Corio- 
lanus,"  and  "Timon  of  Athens,"  are 
less  gripping  in  power.  The  first, 
richly  powerful  in  language,  and 
superbly  strong  in  characterization, 
is  a  romantic  story  of  glowing  color 
and  passion,  telling  of  the  ruin  of  a 
great  man  who   devoted  himself  to 
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pleasure  rather  than  to  moral  duty. 
As  in  the  other  tragedies  the  pathos 
is  not  in  mere  event,  but  in  the  down- 
fall of  noble  manhood.  When  both 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  dead 
Caesar  says : 

High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them ;  and  their 

story  is 
No  less  in  pity  than  his  glory  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented. 

The  second  play,  "Coriolanus,"" 
tells  of  a  proud,  quick-tempered 
Roman  noble  whose  contempt  of  the 
people's  rights  led  him  to  unite  with 
the  enemies  of  Rome.  Even  among 
them,  he  did  not  subdue  his  pride  and 
temper,  and  so  he  met  death  at  their 
hands  at  a  moment  when  his  wife 
and  his  mother  had  somewhat  soft- 
ened his  haughty  spirit.  His  char- 
acter is  well  given  by  the  Volscian 
gcreral,  who  says: 

He  could  not 
Carry  his  honors  even:  whether  'twas 

pride. 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The    happy    man ;    whether    defect    of 

judgment     .     . 
.     .     .     Or  whether  nature     .     .     . 
As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all, — 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him — ^made  him 

fear'd. 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd. 

"Timon  of  Athens,"  written  only 
in  part  by  Shakespeare,  tells  of  a 
man  of  extraordinary  generosity  and 
friendliness,  who  found  that  wealth 
brings  flattery  and  that  friends  are 
sometimes  false.  Angered  so  that  he 
was  willing  to  die  rather  than  live 
among  liars,  he  forsook  the  world. 

The  greatest  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  have  such  dramatic  inten- 
sity and  moral  grandeur  that  they 
"purge  the  soul  thru  pity  and  fear." 
They  are  human  studies,  vivid,  soul- 
deep,  appealing  directly  to  the  heart 
of  every  reader  because  every  reader 
feels  within  his  own  breast  passions 
that  ally  him  with  Shakespeare's 
great  protagonists. 


MY  GRAND  AUNT'S  PATCHWORK  QUILT 


BY  FLORENCE  RIPLEY  MASTIN 


Sedate  and  silent  little  quilt  of  mine. 

What  wonder  that  I  dream  'neath  thy  caress? 

Soft  forms  sway  phantom-like  in  curve  and  line, — 
Thy  flower  bright  patches  shimmier  into  dress ! 

Within  this  bit  of  silk  as  blue  as  May, 
A  little  girl  in  hoops  is  curtsying  low. 

Her  lover  dons  that  velvet  on  the  day 

When  all  the  blossoms  of  the  Springtide  blow. 

Such  snowy  satin  sheathes  a  lily  maid 
As  fair  as  one  in  Astolat  who  died ; 

And,  mischief  in  jade  green,  some  lad  is  paid 
Who  steals  a  kiss  while  sitting  by  thy  side! 

0  stern  old  maid,  in  sober.  Sabbath  brown 
Of  silk  magnificent  that  stands  alone, — 


I  see  thee  look  askance  upon  the  gown. 

Peach  colored,  in  the  pew  beside  thine  own-! 

And  now,  behold,  within  that  sapphire  square, 
As  dusky  as  the  blue  of  summer  night, 

Beribboned  masters  pledging  to  their  fair 
In  foaming  tankards  till  the  dawn  is  white! 

Hark  how  the  music  of  the  minuet 

Calls  from  the  dim  brocade  each  shadovi^^  face. 
It  seems  as  tho  they  all  were  living  yet, 

*Pale  lovers  swaying  slow  with  stately  grace. 

Dear  little  grand  aunt  in  the  silver  grey. 
Unconscious  of  thy  patchwork  wizardry. 

Thy  placid  hands  have  summoned  yesterday 
Down  pansy  'broidered  paths  of  dreams  to  me. 


THE  EFFICIENT  HOUSEWIFE 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


THE  leading  citizen  of  the 
world  is  the  housewife.  A  bold, 
new  appraisal  of  the  values  of 
the  world  is  to  be  made  by  the 
women  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
guide  for  the  race  to  come  is  the 
scientific  housewife.  In  the  shaping 
of  her  hands  lie  the  gifts  of  heart, 
brain  and  body  that  shall  belong  to 
the  children  of  tomorrow. 

The  housewife  is  the  first  keeper 
of  a  man's  morals.  Fat  body,  lean 
soul.  Sick  body,  frail  soul.  Weak 
body,  numb  soul.  Coarse  body,  hurt 
soul.  The  care  of  the  body,  for  her 
husband,  her  children  and  herself,  is 
a  moral  responsibility  second  to  none, 
which  every  housewife  must  meet 
fairly  and  discharge  fully,  or  be  dere- 
lict. 

Further,  a  man's  capacity  for  work 
and  a  child's  for  study,  analyzed  and 
traced  to  their  source,  depend  largely 
on  the  home  regimen  directed  by  the 


wife  and  mother.  Given  the  right 
home  care,  a  man  may  work  two 
hours  longer  a  day,  with  less  fatigue 
and  more  enjoyment.  His  alertness, 
decisiveness,  energy,  accuracy  and 
endurance  will  be  increased  from  ten 
to  forty  per  cent  by  science  in  the 
home.  I  have  seen  a  man's  output  of 
work  doubled  by  the  reorganization 
of  his  household. 

Experts  declare  that  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  school  children  of  the 
United  States  are  physically  defec- 
tive ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  back- 
wardness and  dulness  may  be  as- 
scribed  to  this  oft-unsuspected  state 
of  chronic  ill  health;  and  that  the 
causes  reside  principally  in  the  home 
factors  of  food  and  drink,  sanitation, 
ventilation,  clothing,  baths,  exercize, 
and  other  daily  features  of  home  life. 
The  housewives  of  America,  if  they 
would  learn  their  profession,  could 
save  to  their  families  at  least  $500,- 


000,000  a  year — now  being  wasted  in 
hospitals,  asylums,  sanitariums  and 
drug-stores. 

To  the  average  woman,  the  bed- 
rock reason  for  mastering  the  new 
art  of  household  engineering  lies  in 
the  reduction  of  her  home  cares, 
periods  of  hurry  and  worry,  exac- 
tions of  the  daily  budget,  hours  of 
toil  and  fatigue.  And  a  neat  and 
clever,  prompt  and  cheerful,  whole- 
some and  economical  hou.sewife  is 
much  more  attractive  to  her  hus- 
band! (That  is,  if  she  does  not  for- 
get to  be  his  sweetheart  first.) 

There  are  more  people  engaged  in 
some  branch  of  household  work  than 
in  any  other  trade  or  profession.  The 
number  in  the  United  States  has 
been  conservatively  reckoned  at  20,- 
000,000.  Among  this  great  body  of 
workers  the  dearth  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  appalling.  My  work  has 
brought  me  in  touch  with  many  thou- 


HOUSEHOLD    EFFICIENCY   TEST 

FOR   ANY   HOUSEWIFE   OR    HOUSEMAID;     ALSO   FOR   ANY 
HOUSEDAUGHTER,  WHO  MAY  SOME  TIME  BE  A  HOUSEWIFE 

Directions.  Where  answer  is  Yes,  write  numeral  5  in  blank  space  opposite.  Where  answer  is  No.  leave  space 
blank.  Find  percentage  by  adding  column  of  numerals.  This  Test  is  not  exhaustive — merely  indicative.  Questions  on 
any  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  answered  by  Mr.  Purinton,  so  far  as  possible,  on  application  to  The  Independent  Effi- 
ciency  Service.    110  West   Fortieth   Street,   New  York. 

1.  Do  you  regard  your  vocation  as  a  high  i)rofession  and  a  shrewd  business  combined? 

2.  Have  you  prepared  for  it,  by  years  of  scientific  study  and  experiment? 

3.  Can  you  finish  your  work  in  a  regular  eight-hour  day  ?   

4.  Are  you  saving  at  least  .30  per  cent  on  former  cost  of  provisioning  the  household? 

5.  Do  you  keep  a  daily  schedule,  list,  and  memorandum  pad? 

6.  Is  all  your  routine  work  planned  ahead  ? 

7.  Are  the  meals  prepared  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  food  science? 

8.  Are  your  kitchen  and  pantry  arranged  so  as  to  waste  as  few  steps  as  possible? 

9.  Does  the  family  consider  you  the  best  cook  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

10.  Does  each  member  of  the  family  enjoy  helping  you  when  necessary? 

11.  Have   you   made   a   special   study   of  conserving   your  energies? 

12.  Is  the  kitchen  fully  supplied  and  equipped  with  labor-saving  devices? 

13.  Are  your  relations  with  aU  tradespeople  satisfactory?   

14.  Do  you   follow   the  budget   plan   of  apportioning  expenses?    

15.  Have   you   read   at  least   three   modern   hooks  on  household  engineering? 

16.  Are  you  an  adept  in  personal  hygiene  and  home  sanitation  ? 

17.  Do  you  belong  to  one  or  more  national  domestic  science  organizations? 

18.  Do  you  enjoy  your  work  thoroly  ? 

19.  Is  your  spare  time  largely  devoted  to  self-improvement  and  self-advancement? 

20.  Can  you  make  your  guests  feel  at  home  ? ;        


Copyriprht,  1916,  by 
Edward  Earle  Purinton. 


Total  equals  your  approximate 
grade    in     household    efficiency 
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The  $100,000  Man  Who 
Went  to  School  Again 

This  is  an  inspiring  story  of  a 
big-minded  business  man.  Despite 
his  wide  experience,  despite  his 
huge  income,  he  left  his  business 
for  a  year  while  he  learned  the 
fundamental  principles  behind 
the  problems  of  his  complicated 
business. 

Many  Big  Men  Doing  the  Same 

The  brainiest  men  in  America 
today  are  doing  what  he  did,  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  he  did  it. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  do 
not  now^  have  to  leave  their  bus- 
iness as  this  man  did.  Instead,  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  now 
brings  this  business  training  right 
to  their  desks  or  to  their  home 
reading  tables. 

The  Advisory  Council 

Judge  E.  H.  Gary.  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  ;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of 
the  National  City  Bank  :  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  great  engineer  ;  Joseph  French  Johnson. 
Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce  :  and  Jeremiah  'VJ .  Jenks.  the  statis- 
tician and  economist,  compose  the  Advisory 
Council. 

How  Men  Make  Good 

What  our  Modern  Business  Course  and  Serv- 
ice has  done  for  its  35.000  subscribers  will  prob- 
ably never  be  known  in  its  entirety.  But  daily 
there  filter  into  the  headquarters  in  New  York 
many  intensely  human  stories,  showing  how 
men  are  helped.  One  day  you  hear  of  a  brilliant 
lad  of  twenty-two.  in  a  big  New  York  Bank, 
rising  to  a  $9,500  job  and  giving  credit  to  the 
Institute  for  his  success.  The  next  day  a  factory 
manager  writes  that  the  Course  has  just  helped 
him  save  his  firm  $7,000  a  year,  and  that  a  "fair 
slice"  of  this  went  to  increase  his  salary.  Or  a 
man  in  a  western  concern  tells  how  he  saved 
the  firm  $37,000  a  year  by  one  suggestion,  and 
what  happened  then  to  his  salary. 

These  are  only  typical  cases.  There  are  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  them  described  in  the  128  page 
book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  you,  free. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
294  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  Id  Business" —  FREE 

Name 

Business 

Address 

Business 

Position 


sands  of  women  whose  labor  and  love 
is  for  the  home; — but  I  have  not  met 
a  dozen  housewives  who  really  knew 
their  business. 

There  are  in  this  country  approxi- 
mately 150,000  doctors;  and  at  least 
150  schools  where  the  doctor's  profes- 
sion may  be  studied.  Equal  provision 
for  training  those  occupied  in  the 
household  would  require  20,000 
schools  of  domestic  science  in 
America!  We  have  perhaps  twenty 
good  institutions  of  household  en- 
gineering— for  twenty  million  people 
in  urgent  need  of  schooling.  Was 
there  ever  a  greater  field  for  applied 
efficiency? 

I  would  here  interject  a  word  of 
preface.  No  mere  man,  tho  he  be  a 
Solomon  of  domestic  lore,  could  ever 
persuade  ,  an  orthodox  housekeeper 
that  he  knew  her  business  better  than 
she  did.  Therefore,  modestly  and  be- 
comingly, I  would  state  that,  in  pre- 
paring this  paper,  I  have  consulted 
various  women  authorities  considered 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  House- 
keeping is  a  hard  job — a  much  hard- 
er job  than  the  ordinary  man  ever 
tackled.  But  the  way  to  make  a  hard 
job  an  easy  one  is  to  put  some  educa- 
tion into  it.  Therefore,  while  agree- 
ing with  the  housekeeper  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  her  problems,  I  hold  the 
average  man's  view  that  they  need 
not  be  difficult. 

To  introduce  our  theme,  let  us  bor- 
row a  printer's  term  and  produce  a 
"lay-out"  of  the  matter  before  us.  In 
approaching  any  kind  of  work,  the 
initial  move  is  to  build  an  outline  of 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  work- 
er, and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
to  the  worker,  and  to  those  affected 
by  the  work. 

WIFE,  MOTHER,  HOUSEKEEPER 

AN  efficient  housewife  is  three 
women — a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
housekeeper.  Now  being  a  wife  is  an 
art,  being  a  mother  is  a  profession, 
and  being  a  housekeeper  is  a  busi- 
ness. The  art,  the  profession  and  the 
business  must  be  learned  separately 
and  completely,  then  so  united  as  to 
create  a  perfect  mosaic  of  labor,  life 
and  character.  Most  of  a  woman's 
troubles  and  perplexities  at  home  are 
but  the  failure  to  realize  and  observe 
this  classification  of  her  duties  and 
opportunities.  We  must  here  limit 
ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  fac- 
tors in  efficient  housekeeping  only, 
but  we  wish  it  thoroly  understood 
that  when  a  wife  has  become  an  effi- 
cient housekeeper,  she  is  still  but  a 
third  of  an  efficient  woman. 

The  complexity  of  household  man- 
agement is  the  real  problem  to  be 
solved.  How  can  any  mortal  be  a  san- 
itary expert,  a  hygienist,  a  psycholo- 
gist, a  purchasing  agent,  a  sartorial 
counsel,  a  seamstress,  a  dietetic  phy- 


sician, a  director  of  employees,  a  kin- 
dergarten supervisor,  a  household 
financier,  a  nerveless  mechanism,  a 
hostess,  a  helpmeet  and  a  beautiful 
lady  of  leisure — all  at  the  same  time? 
Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  mul- 
tiple individuals  the  average  man  ex- 
pects his  wife  to  be — and  her  salary 
nothing  but  the  supernal  joy  of  wait- 
ing on  him.  Is  a  housewife  more  fool- 
ish for  not  learning  her  business,  or 
a  husband  more  foolish  for  not  being 
willing  to  pay  her  a  salary  when  she 
does  learn  her  business? 

SAVE 

MANY  a  housekeeper  could  learn 
to  save  $100  to  $300  a  year 
by  adopting  scientific  methods  of 
marketing.  The  Commissioner  of 
Weights  and  Measures  of  New  York 
City  declares  the  people  of  New  York 
are  cheated  out  of  $50,000,000  a  year, 
by  means  of  the  false  weights  and 
measures,  imitations  and  substitu- 
tions, and  other  swindling  devices  in 
daily  use  by  New  York  butchers, 
grocers,  bakers,  delicatesseners,  and 
other  shopmen  who  ought  to  be  in 
jail.  More  money  is  wasted  thru  neg- 
ligence and  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  housewife.  Let  us  give  one 
example — out  of  scores  of  similar 
cases. 

Lamb  chops  and  leg  of  lamb  cost 
about  the  same.  But  the  chops  are 
nearly  half  bone — why  pay  for  the 
bone?  Also  the  leg  of  lamb  remain- 
ing from  the  first  meal  can  be  served 
again,  revamped  or  disguised;  but 
the  chops  left  over  cannot  be  safely 
put  in  hash  and  called  by  a  French 
name  used  for  an  alias.  Why  waste 
perfectly  good  money  on  porterhouse 
steak  because  it  sounds  elite,  when  it 
costs  fifty  per  cent  more  than  other 
good  cuts  whose  protein  equivalent 
is  almost  the  same?  Why  imagine 
that  you  need  expensive  meats  at  all? 
An  order  of  steak  for  a  small  family 
costs,  we  will  say,  fifty  cents.  This 
makes  one  meal.  For  fifty  cents  you 
can  buy  two  or  three  meals  of  fish; 
and  four  or  five  meals  of  nuts,  leg- 
umes, cheese  or  grains.  If  you  are 
feeding  your  imagination,  you  will 
go  on  buying  steak:  if  you  are  feed- 
ing your  stomach,  you  will  buy  most- 
ly something  else. 

Other  examples  of  economy':  A  ten- 
cent  box  of  whole  wheat  crackers  will 
yield  more  nourishment  than  two  ten- 
cent  loaves  of  ordinary  white  bread. 
For  most  sweetening  purposes, 
"brown"  sugar  is  better  than  gran- 
ulated, and  costs  less.  Home-made 
grape  juice  can  be  put  up  for  about 
eight  cents  per  pint — the  store  price 
is  twenty-five  cents.  A  barrel  of  ap- 
ples in  season  from  Oregon,  a  crate 
of  oranges  and  grape-fruit  from 
Florida,  may  be  purchased  at  a  sav- 
ing of  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  on 
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each  piece — and  a  large  supply  of 
fruit  the  whole  year  round  is  a 
mighty  good  investment  for  any  fam- 
ily. The  cost  of  nearly  all  the  arti- 
cles of  home  consumption  may  be  re- 
duced, yet  the  quality  improved,  if 
you  know  when,  where  and  how  to 
buy. 

PLAN   THE    MENU 

A  COMPLETE  scientific  table  of 
food  values,  covering  all  the  arti- 
cles of  home  use,  and  specifying  both 
hygienic  and  economic  percentage, 
should  be  the  constant  guide  of  the 
housekeeper.  A  balanced  menu  is  fun- 
damental to  health.  And  no  one  ever 
happened  on  a  balanced  menu  system 
— it  has  to  be  studied  out.  I  know 
people  who  have  cut  down  their  drug- 
gist and  doctor  bills  by  two-thirds, 
merely  thru  applying  some  dietetic 
wisdom.  There  is  a  fascination,  more- 
over, in  learning  how  far  you  can 
make  a  dollar  go  in  the  kitchen.  Five 
ounces  of  cornmeal,  costing  about 
one  cent,  offer  as  much  nutrition  as 
ten  eggs,  costing  twenty  to  thirty 
cents.  When  you  learn  a  few  hundred 
facts  like  this,  and  base  your  market- 
ing on  these  principles,  you  will  come 
to  enjoy  your  work  as  everybody 
does  who  is  expert  and  masterful. 
How  to  like  your  work  better:  Do  it 
better. 

This  means  also,  do  it  more  easily. 
I  judge  that  the  typical  American 
housewife  wastes  nervous  energy  to 
a  wholly  unnecessary  degree  every 
day.  This  explains  why  she  frets 
and  scolds,  and  why  she  is  too 
tired  to  greet  her  husband  with  a 
smile  when  he  comes  home  from 
work.  She  must  learn  to  adopt  the 
general  truths  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, and  to  save  her  time  and 
strength  as  well  as  her  husband's 
money.  Theoretically,  the  operations 
of  the  household  should  all  be  stand- 
ardized, in  respect  to  motion,  time 
and  sequence.  But  as  the  homes  of 
today  were  constructed  by  men  ar- 
chitects and  builders,  who  had  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  household  en- 
gineering, the  usual  arrangement  of 
the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining-room  and 
cupboards  makes  a  perfect  "routing" 
system  next  to  impossible.  A  man  can 
no  more  be  the  sole  architect  of  a 
home  than  a  woman  could  be  of  a  fac- 
tory. A  woman  specialist — a  domes- 
tic science  engineer,  should  be  con- 
sulted before  any  home  has  the  foun- 
dation laid.  Such  mechanical  devices 
as  the  speaking  tube  and  dumb- 
waiter connecting  different  floors  and 
saving  many  trips  a  day  up  and  down 
stairs,  or  the  belt  line  tray  carrier 
from  kitchen  to  dining-table  which 
brings  all  dishes  to  and  from  the 
meal  in  one  operation,  cost  little 
when  embodied  in  the  first  plans  of 
a  house;  their  upkeep  is  almost  nil. 
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Find  out 
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WRITE  us  to-day  for  the  free  book 
about  the  new  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  called  "A  Book  of  100 
Wonders,"  This  book  is  really  in- 
teresting in  itself,  and  it  will  tell  you 
about  the  world's  standard  reference- 
work  at  a  surprising  price. 


Never 
before 


At  SO  low  a 
price 


Never 
again 


THE  "Handy  Volume"  issue  of  the 
Britannica  costs  64  per  cent  less  than 
the  bigger- volume  issue  that  was  until  now 
the  only  form  in  which  the  new  Britannica 
could  be  purchased.  Of  course  the  two 
issues  contain  identically  the  same  reading 
matter  and  the  same  illustrations. 

The  "Handy  Volume"  issue  now  costs 
you  considerably  less  than  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  it  if  you  wait  until  the  present  stock 
is  exhausted.  Then  the  sale  at  the  present 
low  prices  will  have  to  stop,  because  the  war 
is  forcing  up  the  costs  of  the  raw  materials 
and  of  manufacturing  these  books. 


To-day 


Write 


now 


To-day 


WRITE  us  immediately  for  the  book  that 
will  tell  you  what  you  need  to  know 
about  that  wonderful  utility,  the  Britannica. 

This  free  book  tells  you  about  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  from  many  different  points  of  view;  gives 
a  history  of  the  early  editions;  contains  pictures  of  fam- 
ous contributors  to  different  editions,  especially  the  last; 
has  many  interesting  pictures  from  the  new  Britan- 
nica; gives  you  specimen  pages,  showing  the  print — 
and  the  interesting  reading  matter  that  is  in  the 
Britannica;  tells  how  interesting  this  great  work  is  to 
women,  and  how  valuable  it  is  to  children,  and  how 
useful  and  necessary  to  everyone — school-boy  or 
school-girl,  college  graduate  or  teacher,  or  man  or 
woman  without  the  advantages  of  a  good  education. 
Send  now  for  this  book. 

Ct  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  to-day 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Sole   Distributors — Chicago 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  "Book  of  a  Hundred  Wonders,"  telling 
about  the  Britannica,  with  sample  pages  of  type  and  illustrations, 
details  of  bindings,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  before  the  present  bargain 
sale  closes. 
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The  Fascination  of  the 
New  Housekeeping 

THAT  is  how  members  speak  of  the 
everyday  humdrum  tasks  of  the 
home  when  they  get  into  the  new 
correspondence  course,  HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING,  SCIENTIFIC  MAN- 
AGEMENT IN  THE  HOAIE. 

The  new  "scientific  management"  is 
really  nothing  very  perplexing  or  difficult, 
but  the  results  of  its  application  in  all 
industries  have  been   truly  marvelous. 

This  course  applied  to  housekeeping  will 
actually  produce  results  just  as  unbeliev- 
able. It  will  save  up  to  a  third  or  more 
of  the  time  spent  in  housekeeping.  The 
housework  will  go  more  smoothly  with 
less  effort.  It  will  be  done  better  with  a 
considerable  saving  of  expense. 

Even  more  important,  the  course  gives 
to  housekeeping  fresh,  live  interest- 
changes  indifference  to  enthusiasm- 
brings  about  the  splendid  efficiency  atti- 
tude of  mind  that  masters  all  difficulties. 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  beginners,  the  way 
out  for  the  discouraged  and  the  next  step 
forward  for  experienced  housekeepers. 

The  author  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick 
is  a  pioneer  worker  in  this  field.  The 
twelve  years'  experience  in  correspond- 
ence instruction  and  the  reputation  of  the 
American  School  of  Home  Economics  is 
back  of  this  course. 

"Household  Engineering"  is  divided 
into  twelve  (12)  Parts  or  lessons  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen. 

2.  Plans  and  Method's  in  Housework. 

3.  Helpful  Household  Tools. 

4.  Methods  of  Cleaning. 

5.  Food  Planning  for  the  Family. 

6.  The  Practical  Laundry. 

7.  Family  Financing  and  Records. 

8.  Economical  Household  Purchasing. 

9.  House  Planning  and  Sanitation. 

10.  The  Servantless  Household. 

11.  Management     of     Household     Ser- 

vants. 

12.  The    Homemaker's    Personal    Effi- 

ciency. 

These  lesson  books  contain  40  to  60 
pages,  very  liberally  illustrated  and  attrac- 
tively bound.  The  Reports  sent  in  are 
read  by  Mrs.  Frederick  or  her  assistants, 
graded,  all  questions  answered  and  re- 
turned. The  lessons  are  sent  one  a  month 
for  a  vear — wonderfully  interesting  con- 
tinued '  story  on  the  NEW  ART  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  HOUSEKEEPING. 

All  who  are  interested  in  housekeeping, 
or  who  would  like  help  in  their  problems, 
or  who  wish  to  make  progress  in  their  life 
work  are  invited  to  enroll  (for  a  month 
only)  free  of  charge.  Send  a  post  card 
or  note  as  follows  or  clip  : 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
529  West  69TH  St.,  Chicago. 

Free  of  charge,  and  with  no  obligation,  please 
enroll  me  in  your  new  correspondence  course. 
Household  Engineering,  Scientific  Management 
in  the  Home.  Send  full  details  and  directions 
and  Part  I,  The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen.  64  pp. 
When  I  am  sure  of  the  value  of  the  course  to 
me,  I  will  send  the  introductory  rate,  $8.50,  in 
full  payment  {or)  I  will  send  $1.00  per  month 
till  $9.00  is  paid.  If  for  any  reason  the  course 
does  not  suit  me  I  will  return  the  lesson  books 
received. 


Signed 
( Kindly  give  some  information  about  yourself.) 


But  in  all  efficiency  work,  our  aim  is 
to  turn  limitations  into  opportunities; 
and  the  faulty  arrangement  of  a  house 
merely  gives  the  housewife  a  better 
chance  to  use  her  wits  in  her  own  be- 
half. 

PLAN  THE  DAY 

Planning'  the  day  ahead  is  a  funda- 
mental factor  in  good  housekeeping.  A 
schedule  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties for  each  member  of  the  family,  and 
each  day  in  the  week,  should  be  lettered 
attractively,  posted  conspicuously,  and 
observed  minutely.  A  good  business 
man  has  the  entire  business  day 
mapped  out  in  advance.  A  good  house- 
keeper does  likewise,  finishing  each  bit 
of  work  in  its  allotted  time,  and  pro- 
ceeding calmly  and  quietly  from  one 
memorandum  to  another,  without  the 
nerve  strain  and  emotional  panic  that 
result  from  hodge-podge  habits  of 
work.  A  housewife's  first  need  is  to  get 
over  being  a  hodge-podger. 

Meals  can  be  scheduled  and  ordered 
a  week  in  advance,  and  the  whole  job 
done  at  one  time.  This  method  not  only 
helps  the  maid,  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher  to  avoid  haste  and  errors,  but 
provides  for  the  complete  utilization  of 
"leftovers,"  and  relieves  the  mind  of 
the  housekeeper  from  the  everlasting 
bother  of  having  to  think  always  what 
the  family  can  eat  next.  The  bargain- 
day  shopping,  the  sessions  with  milliner 
and  dressmaker,  the  attendance  at  so- 
cial functions,  the  care  of  the  children, 
the  philanthropic  work,  everything  that 
a  modern  woman  does  and  wants  to  do, 
may  be  so  effectively  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem that  worry  and  fatigue  are  ban- 
ished, and  duties  become  delights.  I  am 
theorizing  or  sentimentalizing?  I  am 
not — I  have  seen  it  done. 

Many  a  housewife  walks  ten  miles  a 
day,  in  pursuing  her  vocation.  Has  she 
fitted  all  her  house  shoes  with  rubber 
heels?  Has  she  tried  openwork  sandals 
for  home  wear,  in  place  of  shoes?  Does 
she  know  that  cushion  felt  slippers  are 
made  so  easy  that  you  hardly  think  you 
have  anything  on  your  feet,  but  so  dur- 
able that  they  wear  as  long  as  leather 
shoes?  Further;  does  the  housewife 
suspend  all  her  clothing  from  the  shoul- 
ders, none  from  the  waist?  Can  she 
forego  the  corset,  and  every  other  tight 
garment,  while  at  work?  Has  she 
learned  how  to  look  attractive,  and  feel 
comfortable,  both  at  the  same  time?  Is 
it  her  daily  custom  to  go  to  her  rooms, 
give  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  and 
relax  entirely  for  a  half  hour  each  aft- 
ernoon? A  few  dozen  questions  like 
these  will  show  the  housewife  whether 
she  is,  or  is  not,  fully  conserving  her 
energies. 

USE  HELPFUL  MACHINERY 

The  best  hardware,  housefurnishing, 
and  department  stores  now  handle  an 
assortment  of  devices,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments for  saving  labor,  time,  health 
and  money  in  the  home.  Te"  women  folk 
living  in  the  country,  many  of  these 
utensils  are  offered  by  mail-order 
houses.  We  can  mention  hei*e  but  a 
small  number  of  these  aids  to  easy  and 
effective   housekeeping:    Fireless    cook- 
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Boston 
Garter 


The  "Boston"  gives  the  greatest  ser- 
vice because  of  its  superior  materials 
and  careful  making.  It  does  not 
crumple  or  collapse  after  long  vsrear> 
Silk,  50  cents.    Lisle,  25  cents 

OEOROE      FROST      CO.,     MAKERS,     BOSTON 
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"Travel  (iJithoufTrouble 

Our  system  of  unaccompanied,  prearranged 
travel  is  the  most  notable  advance  made- in 
travel-methods  for  many  years.  It  furnishes 
complete  travel  tickets  for  any  journey, 
long  or  short,  all  Pullman  and  hotel  reser- 
vations, transfers,  detailed  plan  showing- 
schedules,  connections,  etc . ,  and  other  travel- 
service.  For  individuals,  families,  groups 
of  friends,  organizations. 

ANY  ROUTE  ANT  TIME 

IVrite  /or  booklet  and  information 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston.  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  I.os  Angeles,  Sau  Francisco, 

Montreal.  Toronto 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summil  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,— take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  thatSOO-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


GO 
TO 


BERMUDA 

Sailingrs  twice  a  week. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating-,  Bathing,  Cycling 

Twin  Scre-w 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
T^vin  Screw 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Flag. 

Chartered  by  the  Ouebec  Steamship  Cnnip:Tny.        Sails  allerriai'- 
Tuestla\s,  Thursdays  and  S.iturda\s. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUIANA"   and   other  steamers   fortnightly  for  St. 

Thomas.  St.  Croix,    St.  Kilts,  Antigua,   (-.uadaloupe,    Dominica, 

Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Denierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  Tork 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Or  Any  Ticket  Ageat 
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er,  with  recipe  book  and  instructions 
for  saving  time,  care  and  fuel;  kitchen 
cabinet,  for  eliminating  much  of  the 
standing  and  walking  work,  and  en- 
abling you  to  sit  comfortably  with  most 
of  your  dishes  and  supplies  in  reach; 
sanitary  window-ventilator  that  keeps 
out  dust  and  germs,  rain,  snow  and 
drafts;  oiled  mop  and  duster,  for  set- 
tling the  dirt  instead  of  scattering  it; 
safety  clothes-line,  non-stretching,  non- 
staining,  non-raveling,  warranted  to 
keep  clothes  from  blowing  away;  dish- 
pan  that  fits  into  the  sink  and  protects 
'  it  while  accommodating  all  the  dishes 
at  once;  tea  wagon  to  save  steps;  paper 
towels  for  bathroom  and  kitchen;  sani- 
tary cleaning  brushes  for  specific  uses, 
to  fit  cracks,  corners  and  curved  sur- 
faces; meat  perforator  to  make  "round 
steak  as  tender  as  porterhouse";  nut- 
crackers that  deliver  kernels  whole; 
glass  dishes  for  baking,  that  let  you 
watch  the  process  going  on  inside,  then 
serve  food  in  same  dish,  and  wash 
easily;  duplex  bulb  for  electric  light, 
that  regulates  amount  of  current  used, 
with  light  bills  and  eye  strain  reduced 
fifty  per  cent;  guaranteed  aluminum 
cooking  utensils,  to  prevent  scorching 
and  retain  full  flavor  of  food;  family 
clothes  washing  machine,  electric  or 
water  power,  that  does  not  break  but- 
tons, tear  clothing  or  fray  edges  of 
garments. 

Among  the  new  manufactures  and 
inventions  for  making  housework  a  joy 
instead  of  a  nuisance  are  the  varied 
and  appealing  forms  of  electrical  con- 
trivance now  available,  and  growing 
more  and  more  economical.  A  few  ex- 
amples: The  electric  ironing  machine 
and  washing  machine  which  make 
washing  day  and  ironing  day  one  and 
the  same  by  saving  hours  of  time  and 
pounds  of  former  drudgery.  The  elec- 
tric vacuum  cleaner;  the  dish-washer 
that  cleanses,  rinses  and  dries  the  table 
dishes  for  an  average  family  in  less 
than  five  minutes;  the  sewing  machine 
motor,  that  enables  you  to  complete  a 
day's  sewing  in  a  few  hours  with 
scarcely  any  fatigue;  the  portable  desk 
lamp  and  floor  lamp,  for  directing  the 
most  concentrated  light  wherever 
needed,  while  protecting  the  eyes  from 
the  glare;  the  water  heater;  the  "sad" 
iron — not  sad  in  this  case;  the  toaster 
stove;  the  warming  pad;  the  rotary 
fan;  the  pocket  searchlight;  the  house- 
hold interphone. 

EMPLOYEE — NOT    SERVANT 

But  the  human  element,  in  domestic 
science  as  in  all  applied  science,  takes 
precedence  over  the  material  adjuncts. 
I  refer  now  to  the  housemaid,  and  to 
the  storekeeper,  on  whose  cooperation 
the  mistress  of  the  home  has  to  depend 
for  a  large  degree  of  her  success.  The 
loyal,  energetic,  enthusiastic  team  work 
that  makes  a  business  project  forge 
ahead  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the 
home  regime  Did  you  ever  see  a  house- 
maid illumined  with  ardor  and  joy  in 
her  work,  and  so  faithful  and  devoted 
that  she  clung  to  her  mistress  ten  or 
twenty  years  without  a  murmur?  If 
not,  why  not?  Did  you  ever  see  a  grocer 
who  respected  the  business  acumen  of 


Are  You  a 
Vegetarian  ? 


Do  you  know  what  "Vege- 
tarianism'' is? 

"No." 

Then   you   should  find   out. 

Because — 

It   is   far    more — means   far 

more — than  you  can  think,  until  you 
actually  know  just  what,  and  all, 
it  is  and  means. 

How  can  you  find  out  about  "  vege- 
tarianism" ? 

Easily  enough. 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the 
coupon  margin,  cut  or  tear  it  out 
and  mail  it  at  once. 

And  you  will  receive,  by  return  post,  with- 
out obligation,  fully  postpaid,  a  copy  of  the 
vegetarian  magazine — GOOD  HEALTH — 
and  much  other  interesting  information — 
information  you  will  be  glad  to  have,  because 
it  will  help   you  to  get  more    out   of   life. 

In  the  vegetarian  diet  there  are  over  seven  hun- 
dred recipes.     Think  of  it ! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  about  them  ? 

Then  send  the  coupon. 

No  Money — Just  This  Coupon 

Good  Health  Pubushing  Co.,  303  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Send  me  without  obligation,  the  current  number  of    GOOD    HEIALTH,  fully 
postpaid. 


Namfie_ 


Address. 
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Going  up? 


AGE  20-$  600 


or  down? 


AGE  50-J500 


TLT  ERE  is  your  future  charted  for  you, 
-■■  -■■  based  on  the  actual  average  earn- 
ings of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  v/'iW  you  go — up,  through  train- 
ing, to  a  position  that  means  good  money,  or 
doivn,  through  lack  of  training,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  notv  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
noiv.  You  C2in  get  the  training  that  will  com- 
mand a  trained  man's  salary.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  qualify  for  advance- 
ment. Let  them  show_)'OM  how  j^om  can  prepare 
yourself,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be 
the  first  step  upward.     Mark  and  mail  today. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4502 1  Scranton,  Pa. 


2UT  OUT   HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4502.  SCRANTON.PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Electric  Lighting: 
Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MEOHAMOAL  ENfilNEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying'and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREJfN  OK  ENtJ-R 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Areiiiteotural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Strutiural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


H  ADVERTISING  MAN 

D  Window  Trimmer 

UShow  Card  Writer 

I]  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

D  ILLUSTRATOR 

D  DESIGNER 

H  BOOKKEEPER 

D  Stenographer  and  Typlgt 

UCert.  Pub.  Accountant 

I]  Railway  Accountant 

Zl  Commercial  Law 

UGOOD   ENGLISH 

Zl  Teacher 

Ut'Ommon  School  Sobjecti 

D  CIVIL  SERVICE 

H  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

D  AGRICULTURE 

H  POULTRY  RAISING 

Z]  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

U  Navigator  D  Spanish 

I)  Chemist  G  German 

HaI'TO  RUNNINGD  French 

H  Auto  Repairing  D  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer_ 

Street 

and  No 


I   City State ■ 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those  who  know 
SPANISH.  FRENCH,  GERMAN  or  ITALIAN.  Now  is  the  time 
to  tetter  your  position  or  increase  your  Ijusiness.  Leam  quickly 
and  easily,  at  home,  during  spare  momente,  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

Vou  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a  native  profeastir  pro- 
nounce the  forei^  language,  over  and  over,  until  vou 
know  it.  Our  records  fit  all  talking  machines.  M'rite 
fur  booklet,  particulars  of  trial  offer,  casv  tertns. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 


975  Putnam  Building, 


2  West  Wth  Street,  New  York 


Write  today  for  our  now  iTl-pasre  book 

I  on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training.''  It  carries 
a  vital  and  inspiring  message  to  every  ambitious 
man.  Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
the  law  trained  man.  Find  out  howr  you  can  learn 
from  masters  cf  the  law  risht  in  your  own  home. 
No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 


\  XKrittk  Trtflov-^now  while  we  are  makine  a 
1  »w  rilC  M.  VUaj  Bpeeial  reduced  price  otter. 
f  American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 

2483   Manhattan  Bids.  Chicago,  lllinoiB 


the  housewife  as  much  as  that  of  her 
husband?  If  not,  why  not? 

The  cure  for  the  "servant"  problem 
is  to  realize  that  there  is  no  servant. 
There  is  an  employee — but  no  servant. 
What  the  housemaid  objects  to  is  being 
called,  classed  and  treated  as  a  servant. 
When  she  does  her  work  right,  she  is 
an  artist.  But,  ordinarily,  she  is  an  out- 
cast in  the  family.  She  is  promptly 
banished  to  a  cold,  ugly,  dreary  attic 
room;  she  is  robbed  of  the  home  ties 
and  sense  of  personal  ownership  that 
every  woman  craves;  she  is  run  thru 
a  mill  of  monotony,  slavery  and 
drudgery,  with  no  chance  of  promotion 
or  advancement;  she  is  forced  to  work 
at  any  or  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night;  she  has  for  an  employer  a  mis- 
tress who  knows  neither  her  own  busi- 
ness nor  that  of  the  maid,  but  who 
gives  orders  with  the  air  of  omnis- 
cience and  the  finality  of  fate;  she  can- 
not have  S'undays  or  legal  holidays  to 
herself,  as  other  employees  rightfully 
demand ;  she  loses  caste  everywhere  be- 
cause of  being  a  "domestic";  she  re- 
ceives in  cash  only  a  half  to  a  third  of 
what  she  might  expect,  sooner  or  later, 
in  other  lines  of  work;  and  she  has  no 
compensations  for  all  these  drawbacks 
and   discouragements. 

Do  you  have  trouble  in  getting,  keep- 
ing or  managing  a  maid?  Then  it  might 
be  well  to  ask  yourself  how  many  of 
the  usual  defects  in  the  household  em- 
ployment relation  you  have  discerned, 
ackrlowledged  and  corrected.  Also,  if 
your  butcher,  grocer,  ice-man  or  plumb- 
er treats  you  badly,  you  have  yourself 
to  blame.  A  shopkeeper  would  not  dare 
to  cheat  or  maltreat  a  first-class  busi- 
ness man;  why  should  he  dare  to  cheat 
or  maltreat  you?  We  are  always  dis- 
counted in  being  disrespected — no  mat- 
ter who  does  the  disrespecting. 

I  can  only  suggest  briefly  and  rough- 
ly in  this  article  a  few  of  the  most 
important  branches  and  phases  of  do- 
mestic engineering. 

HOW   TO   LEARN 

To  the  progressive  housewife  deter- 
mined to  know  her  business,  I  would 
recommend  one  or  more  of  these  five 
channels  of  knowledge  now  open  to  her. 
(1)  Books  and  magazines  for  the  home 
and  the  home-maker;  (2)  Bulletins  and 
reports  from  leading  experts  and  na- 
tional organizations;  (3)  Personal 
courses  in  all  branches  of  household 
management,  for  mothers,  daughters 
and  maids;  (4)  The  direct  service  and 
counsel  of  a  qualified  domestic  engi- 
neer; (5)  The  aid  of  agricultural  col- 
leges and  extension  departments  of 
state  universities  in  many  localities  of 
the  United   States. 

I  have  before  me  a  recont  announce- 
ment from  the  household  science  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
stating  that  a  demonstration  car  will 
be  sent  to  clubs  and  organizations  of 
women  thruout  Illinois,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  newer  methods  of  house- 
keeping in  actual  operation.  No  mat- 
ter where  you  live,  nor  how  little  you 
have  to  live  on,  you  can  learn  how  to 
live  better,  and  make  life  easier  and 
happier. 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Afiords  opportunity  for  instruction  on  the  same  basis  as 
during  the  other  quarters  of  the  academic  year. 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate  schools,  and 
the  professional  schools  provide  courses  in  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and 
Divinity,  Instruction  is  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  University  staff  which  is  augmented  in  the  sum- 
mer by  appointment  of  professors  and  instructors  from 
other  institutions. 

Summer  Quarter,  1916 
1st  Term  June  19— July  26 
2d    Term    July   27— Sept.    1 

Detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculties 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Chicago.  Illinois 


Earn  $3000  to  $1 0000  Annually 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Unlimited  opportunities— 500,000  firms  need  experts.  Only  2,000 
Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  We  train  you  quickly  by  raaXk 
ID  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting 
positions.  Knuwiedee  of  Bookkeeping:  unnecessary  to  begin— wo 
prepare  you  from  ground  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm. 
A.  Chase,  LL.M.,  C.  P.  A.,  (Ex-secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Examiners  in  Accountancy)  and  larfe  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition 
fee— easy  terms.    Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.350-HChicagOp  Ilk 


Kfad  ntir  SO-pupe  book  before  en  rolling  for  any  law  course. 

Tells  how  to  judge  claims  of  correspondence  schools,  and 
explainsthe  American  Seboors  simple  method  of  law  instruc'- 
tion.  Prepared  by  56  legal  authorities— 28  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
13  volume  Law  Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Book3 
iurnislied  every  student.  Send  for  vonr  free  book  todav. 
.  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
pept  2483    Dreiel  Avenue  and  5Slh  Street,  Chicago,  U.  9.  A, 
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RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  of  tUe  photoplay,   taught  liy   Arthur   Leeila.  Editor, 
The  Puotoplat  ADTnuu,      -b'^'page  cat nlogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Department  103.  Sprfngfield,  Mass. 


AfTr'TTHTM   19^6  MANTJAI.  SCORE-BOOK 

■f**-*^  *  *  Vl^  Rules  Conventions  Suggestions 

Bridge  Club,  Boston  120  Boylston  Street 

Mailed  for  50  cents;  in  paper,  25  cents 

SUMMER  CAMP 

CAMP  PENN 


Valcour  Island,  Lake  Champlain 


10th  Season 


A  distinctive,  different  kind  of  camp.  Differ- 
ent because  of  tlie  unusually  high  character  stand- 
ard, the  individual  oversight,  small  group  system, 
excellent  cuisine,  and  particularly  because  it  is 
not  a  summer  school  in  disguise,  but  a  real 
"woodsy"  camp,  using  the  fine  facilities  of  real 
camping  for  development  of  self-reliance,  self- 
help,  initiative,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
tlie  Great  Outdoors.  We  would  be  pleased  to  send 
you   our  booklet. 

CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR.  M.A.,  Director 

St.  Martins.  Phila.,  and  138  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  toucli  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 
ROMEIKE.  INC.        106110 Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Cifr 
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The  New 
Books 


BRITISH  HUMOR 

Some  Americans  think  that  they  do 
not  like  British  humor.  That  is  because 
they  expect  it  to  be  like  American  hu- 
mor. They  mig^ht  as  well  dislike  the 
charming  Surrey  hills  because  they  are 
not  the  Rocky  Mountains.  American  hu- 
mor is  original,  quick  and  striking;  it 
insists  on  your  attention  like  a  lively 
terrier.  British  humor  is  quiet  and  con- 
fident; it  sits  and  purrs  by  the  fire  until 
you  come  and  stroke  it.  It  is  an  acquired 
taste,  but  it  is  worth  acquiring.  A  good 
way  to  begin  is  with  Happij  Days,  a 
collection  of  A.  A.  Milne's  contributions 
to  Punch.  Do  not  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Margery  is  the  most  English  part  of 
the  book,  and  should  be  worked  up  to 
gradually.  Begin  with  the  Little  Plays 
for  Amateurs.  No  one  who  has  ever 
trod  the  boards  can  fail  to  apprecite 
such  a  bit  as  this: 

"Henry — Who  is  the  lucky  little  lady? 

"George  (taking  out  a  picture  post- 
card of  the  British  Museum  and  kissing 
it  passionately) — Isobel   Barclay!" 

Then  read  The  Making  of  a  Christ- 
mas Story,  and  then  the  charming 
little  sketches  about  the  spaniel,  Chum, 
and  then — well,  then  you  may  read  the 
rest  in  any  order  you  please;  you  are 
probably  well  advanced  toward  a  prop- 
er appreciation  of  British  humor. 

Happy  Days,  by   A.  A.   Milne.   Doran.   $1.25. 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  BELGIUM 
Belgium  has  a  double  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  in  that  she  has 
suffered  both  a  legal  wrong  and  an  un- 
deserved injury.  The  former  aspect  of 
the  case  of  Belgium,  the  violation  of 
territorial  neutrality,  has  occupied 
more  public  attention  than,  relatively 
to  other  features  of  the  war,  it  de- 
served, considering  first  that  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  admitl,ed  at  the  start 
that  it  was  wrong  and,  second,  that 
Great  Britain  would  have  gone  into  the 
war  anyway,  even  if  Germany  had  kept 
out  of  Belgium. 

But  those  who  wish  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  both  sides  of  the  question 
will  find  it  ably  argued  by  the  two 
bocks  before  us.  In  The  Neutrality  of 
Belgium,  Alexander  Fuehr,  LL.D.,  pre- 
sents Ihe  German  side  of  it.  He  shows 
that  the  binding  force  of  the  ti-eaty  of 
1838  guaranteeing  the  perpetual  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  has  been  questioned 
at  various  times  by  British,  French  and 
Belgian  writers;  that  Palmerston,  Glad- 
stone, Derby  and  Stanley  did  not  re- 
gard England  as  obligated  to  intervene 
to  defend  it  and  that  in  1887  both  Lib- 
eral and  Tory  papers  took  this  view. 
He  reproduces  in  facsimile  the  secret 
papers  discovered  in  Brussels  by  the 
Germans,  showing  that  plans  had  been 
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If  your  floors 
could  show  the 
steps  you  waste 

If  a  tally  could  be  kept  of 
all  your  trips  up  and  down 
stairs;  if  all  the  footsteps  you 
take  to  find  the  maid  and  all 
her  steps  in  coming  to  you 
could  be  counted,  what  a  waste  of  time  and  energy 
would  be  revealed !  The  more  convenient  way — 
the  approved  method — of  home  management  is  to 
connect  rooms  or  floors  by  means  of 

Western  Electric 

Inler-phones 

These  inexpensive  little  time  savers  are  adaptable  to  any 
home,  old  or  new.  They  are  easily  installed.  They  can  be 
placed  anywhere.  A  set,  as  illustrated,  connecting  any  two 
points,  costs  only  $15,  and  can  be  put  in  by  any  competent 
electrician  without  disfiguring  the  walls. 

You  surely  need  this  great  convenience.     If  your  local  elec- 
trical store  cannot  supply  you,   we 
will  ship  the  outfit  by  parcel  post, 
with  full  directions  for  installing. 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Way  of  Convenience.  ' 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  33-BJ. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

463  West  Street,  New  York 

500  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 

Houses  in  all  Principal  Cities 

"Wire  Your  Home"  Month,  Mar.  15-Apr  15 
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Public  Speakers,  Club  Leaders, 
Teachers: 

You  can  borro'j!  up-lo-dale,  authorilalive  material  on 
PROHIBITION.  CHILD  LABOR.  PREPARED- 
NESS or  any  olher  topic  o(  current  interest,  at  nominal 
rales.     Tell  us  your  needs. 

Wilson  Package  Library,  Box  R,  White  Plains.  N.  Y- 

1  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS  | 

II       ^^     ^^^^^^S'^'^*^    ^t*l    Regular    Service!    to 

■  B      W    ■     V EGYPT.  INDIA.  CHINA.  PHIUP- 

■  W     #      ■      1  PINES.  JAPAN.  AUSTRAUA.  NEW 

■  Wj^       ■       IZEALAND.    Round  World  Tripi 

■  ^ft'A      H       land  Winter  Toun  in  INDIA.      PEN- 

■  ^1?^  ■    m  INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

ICUNARD  LINE.24  State  St. .N.yI 

■  '               -  ■  ■  -                          — 

SheGLEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS.    N.  Y.,   ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm.  E.  LeftlnKwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL      THE      VE»H 

I  A   Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 

THE    AMERICAN     NAUHEIM 

;  Beautiful  location  in  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  lor  Oertel  hill  climhin£.  ranein£  in  altitude  (rem 
I  750  to  1100  feet.  Five  Minutes'  Walk  from  Waikins  Glen.  Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the 
;    Souihctn  Tier,   all  macadum   route.      Sporty  Golf  Course,   Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring.  Boating.  Music,  Dancing. 

are  directly  connected   zuith  the  hotel  and   are    complete  in  all   appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy.  ■ 

THE  BATHING  SPRINGS   arc  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad    Nauhcim,  but  about  live  times  as  strori:  | 

THE   RADIUM    EMANATION    FROM    BRINE    SPRING    No.    1    AVERAGES  68    MACHE  | 
UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER  AND  IS  DUE  TO  RADIUM  SALT  IN  SOLUTION.         i 
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Sectional  Bookcases 

are  expansible  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing 
library  in  home,  study  or  office. 

The  variety  of  styles,  ■woods  and  finishes  in  which 
they  are  made  provides  for  almost  every  purpose 
and  purse. 

Inexpensive,  Plain  Oak  Sections  without  doors, 
Practical  Cases  with  Sliding  Glass  Doors  and  a  large 
variety  of  Cases  with  Receding  Doors,  all  shovm  in 
Catalog  "  H."  This  catalog  ought  to  be  in  your  library. 

5^^>SWINGING 
DESK  STAND 

for  typewriter,  reference   books,  etc. 

Attach  it  to  either  side  of  desk  or  table. 

Top  14x18  in.,  onstrong,  black  enameled 

metal  frame.    Swings  away  when  not  in 

use.    Locking  device  holds  it  firmly  where 

wanted.   Increases  yourdesk  room — occupies 

no  floor  space. 

By  Parcel  Post  on  receipt  of  price. 

^i^^d^'Compact  Filing  Sections 

are  made  in  28  styles,  so  your  filing  needs 
may  be  economically  taken  care  of,  in  one 
handy  stack.  Mopt  filing  space  in  least 
floor  and  wall  space.  High  grade  work- 
manship and  finish. 

One  of  Four  Complete  Lines 

of  office  Devices  shown  in  our  96-page 
Catalog  "  F."  Files  of  any  capacity,  for 
ans'  purpose  at  almost  any  price. 
r_-„ — "Filing  Suggestions  " — our  helpful 
rrCC  booklet  of  filing  data  sent  with  Cata- 
log *'F" — Filing  Devices,  OrtieeRpecialties.etc, 
and  Catalog  "H" — 3  lines  Sectional  Bookcases. 

The  */fi/'ir  Manufacturing  Company 

61  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 

'New  York  Office — 75  John  Street 
Made  also  in  Canada   by   The  Knechtel 
Furniture  Company, Ltd., Hanover, Ontario 


These  tra^^-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package 
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Cut  the  Cost  ot  Furniture 

IFl  T^^O  ^^^^f*^^  '"  sections^  knock-dowr? — saves 
factory  space — packing  cosf^  and  'reighi 
charg-es.      Direct  from  laciory  to  you  saves  dealer's  expenses 
and  profits.     Ten  minutes  assemble  any 
piece.      Over    100  designs  — everything 
for  the  home,  olhce  or  club. 

Home  Exhibitors 
Wanted 

Exchange  ap^re  limp  fur  fur- 
niture or  C'lsli  comitiissions. 
A   new  business  for  nicii  or 
women.    Free  Catalog  with  full 
particulars. 

BROOKS  MFG.  CO. 
2553  Rust  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Larycst  Plan  t  of  Its  Kind 
in  the  World. 


made  by  Belg-ium  for  British  military 
cooperation  in  case  of  an  invasion  by 
Germany.  The  British  Military  At- 
tache told  the  Belgian  Chief  of  Staff  in 
1912  that  British  troops  would  be 
landed  in  Belgium  in  such  a  case  imme- 
dioteiy  even  if  Belgium  did  not  ask  for 
them  or  consent  to  their  coming.  In 
August,  1911,  according  to  Lord  Rob- 
erts the  British  fleet  had  its  torpedo 
nets  down  and  "our  expeditionary  force 
was  held  in  equal  readiness  instantly 
to  embark  for  Flanders."  From  this  Dr. 
Fuehr  argues  that  Belgium  had  for- 
feited her  guarantee  of  neutrality  by 
1905.  and  that  in  any  case  Germany 
was  justified  according  to  international 
law  in  crossing  Belgium  by  right  of 
military  necessity. 

In  opposition  to  this  is  Belgium  Neu- 
tral and  Loyal,  by  Emile  Waxweiler, 
Director  of  the  Solway  Institute  of 
Sociology  at  Brussels.  He,  tho  a  Bel- 
gian, is  much  more  moderate  in  his 
language  and  fair-minded  in  his  argu- 
ment than  most  English  and  American 
advocates  of  the  cause  of  Belgium.  He 
points  out  that  neutrality  was  imposed 
upon  Belgium  by  the  Powers  for  their 
own  interests,  and  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  defend  it.  He  frankly  admits 
that  the  German  troops  were  in  some 
cases  fired  upon  by  civilians,  but  he 
denies  that  there  was  any  such  opposi- 
tion as  would  justify  the  German  re- 
prisals, and  he  disproves  the  rumors  of 
Belgian  cruelty  to  German  wounded. 

Emile  Verhaeren  is  one  of  the  few 
Belgian  authors,  except  Maeterlinck, 
known  to  the  outside  world  and  none  is 
better  qualified  to  voice  Belgiuvi's 
Agony.  Three  new  poems  are  given  in 
the  original,  Ln  Belgiqne  sanglante, 
Ceux  de  Liege  and  Guillainne  IL  The 
prose  portions  of  the  book  are  trans- 
lated with  sufficient  skill  to  convey 
the  fire  and  force  of  the  original 
French  in  which  he  laments  his  coun- 
try's wrongs  and  denounces  her  enemy. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  the  chapter  on 
Germany  Uncivilizable: 

With  what  clunisy  violoiifo  dops  the  Ger- 
m.in  conqueror  iniijo.se  himself  ou  the  hiiids 
he  wins.  France,  in  fifty  years,  has  made 
her.self  beloved  in  Savoy  ;  in  two  centuries 
slie  assimilated  Lille,  Dunkirk,  Strasburg, 
and  Alsace.  England  in  a  few  decades  has 
attached  to  herself  Egyi)t  and  South 
Africa.  But  Germany  is  still  a  hated  name 
alike  in  Poland,  Schleswig  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Wherever  she  goes,  she  is  unwanted. 
She  knows  only  the  way  to  tear  apart ;  not 
the  way  to  unite  and  heal.  Her  proclama- 
tions shrivel  the  human  mind  as  frost 
shrivels  plants.  She  can  neither  attract, 
nor  tempt,  nor  civilize,  because  she  has 
herself  no  deep  si)iritual  force.  Europe,  un- 
der the  successive  hegemony  of  Athens, 
Rome,  and  I'aris.  has  been  the  noblest  home 
of  human  progress  and  development. 
Under  German  domination  she  will  drift 
dismally  into  a  gloomy  officialdom,  or- 
ganized and  drilled  by  a  tyrannous  ruling 
caste. 

If  there  is  any  one  yet  unconvinced 
that  the  German  advance  thru  Belgium 
was  marked  by  oflficial  tyranny,  viola- 
tions of  rules  of  war  and  unwarranted 
cruelty  the  collection  of  texts  and  docu- 
ments entitled,  Belgium  and  Geo-many, 
should  be  brought  to  his  attention.  Here 
are  facsimiles  from  the  diaries  of  Ger- 
man soldiers  telling  of  their  atrocities, 
photographs  of  buildings  destroyed  and 
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Don't-Snore 
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draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
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Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
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of  civilians  shot,  lists  of  the  victims  and 
reproductions  of  the  German  proclama- 
tions threatening  and  announcing  the 
burning  of  towns  and  the  shooting  of 
hostages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
accept  these  documents  as  evidence  of 
German  misdeeds  we  cannot  r.Jtogether 
disregard  them  when  they  accuse  the 
Belgians  of  sniping,  using  dumdum 
bullets,  etc. 

Two  little  volumes  of  eye-witness 
testimony  are  at  hand,  one.  The  Truth 
About  Louvain,  by  a  Belgian,  Rene 
Chambry,  the  other.  The  Germans  in 
Belgium,  by  a  neutral,  Professor 
Grondys,  of  Dordrecht,  Holland.  The 
latter  is  especially  interesting  since  it 
is  the  narrative  of  his  personal  observa- 
tions in  Louvain,  Ghent  and  Brussels. 
He  tells  of  German  kindness  and 
courtesy  as  well  as  of  German  cruelty 
and  unmannerliness. 

The  peaceful  community  of  Irish 
nuns  which  had  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  been  established  at  Ypres 
found  itself  suddenly  the  center  of 
the  fiercest  war  of  history.  Their  ex- 
periences under  bombardment  from 
Krupp  guns  and  aeroplanes  are  well 
narrated  in  The  Irish  Nuns  at  Ypres. 

Most  of  us  have  felt  the  need  of  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  background 
of  Belgium  since  that  country  has  been 
thrust  into  this  unhappy  prominence. 
The  Short  History  of  Belgium,  by  Pro- 
fessor Van  der  Essen,  of  the  University 
of  Louvain,  admirably  fits  this  need,  for 
in  brief  and  readable  form  it  tells  the 
story  of  the  country  from  the  time  of 
Caesar  to  recent  times.  It  does  not 
touch  upon  the  present  war  and  seems 
unmoved  by  its  animosities. 

The  Nctitralky  of  Belgium,  by  Alexander 
Fuehr.  Funk  &  WaKnalls.  $1.50.  Belgium  Neu- 
tral and  Loyal,  by  Emile  Waxweiler.  Putnam. 
$1.25.  Belgium's  Agony,  by  Emile  Verhaeren. 
Houshton,  Mifflin.  $1.25.  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many, by  Henri  Daviprnon.  Thomas  Nelson. 
25  cents.  The  Truth  About  Louvain,  by  Rene 
Chambry.  Doran.  25  cents.  The  Germans  in 
Belgium,  by  L.  H.  Grondys.  Appleton.  50 
cents.  The  Irish  Nuns  at  Ypres,  by  D.  M.  C. 
Button.  $1.25.  A  Short  History  of  Belgium. 
by  Leon  Van  der  Essen.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press.   $1. 

TROUT  SEASON 

Let  IK)  ()ii(>  be  kept  by  the  color  of  the 
eovor  from  sending  to  his  fisluM-nian  friend, 
with  tlie  first  liint  of  spring,  Bli.ss  Perry's 
delightful  little  essay,  Fishing  with  a 
Worm. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.   50   cents. 

LESSONS  IN  LEADERSHIP 

A  sMgg<>stive  little  t)oolc  for  tlie  use  of 
all  people  who  have  tlie  care  and  training 
of  groups  of  young  girls,  is  Leaders  of 
Girls,  by  Clara  Ewlng  ICspey,  and  any 
troubled  teacher  or  welfare  worker  should 
find  it  helpful. 

Abingdon    Press.    75    cents. 

THE  TRAIL   OF   THE   TICKER 

To  those  who  love  to  read  of  the  ro- 
mance of  "the  street,"  Edwin  Lefevre's 
Wall  Street  Stories  will  fui-nish  many 
pleasurable  thrills.  These  character  studi(\s, 
anecdotes  and  descriptions  are  a  grai)hic 
presentation  of  the  human  side  of  the 
noisy,  tragic,  busy  world  of  speculation. 

Harper.    $1. 

PULPIT    AND    PEN 

Albert  Currier's  Biographical  ami  Lit- 
erary Studies  contain  a  simple,  comprehen- 
sive presentation  of  four  great  iu'eachers, 
Augustine,  Fuller,  Herbert  and  Knox,  and 
suggestive  essays  on  Im.-igination  in 
Preaching  and  the  Psychoh)gic:;l  Value  of 
Self-Forgetfulness.  The  questionable  taste 
of  the  title:  Where  is  Charlie"?  prejudices 
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ieres  when  complete 
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Grown  in  America 

Every  Tree  and  Plant  worthy  of  merit 
is  found  in  our  Collection.  From  so 
wide  a.  range  you  can  select  your  exact 
needs; 

Roses 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

Evergreens  and  Rhododendrons 

Hardy    Old-Fashioned    Flowers 

Our  Hybrid  Giant-Flowering 

Marshmaliow 

All  tliese  specialties  are  described  in 
OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  CAT- 
ALOG No.  ^.?,  mailed  on  request.  Vis- 
itors   are    welcome. 

"We  Plan  and   Plant    Grounds    and 
Gardens  Everywhere" 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  PLANTERS 

RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Contains  valuable  informative  articles 
written  by  experts  in  the  various  lines 
of  gardening,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  flower  or  vegetable  grower, 
whether  amateur  or  professional — 
wliether  he  cultivates  a  small  plot  of 
ground,   or   acres  of   farmland. 

Dreer's  \q\6  Garden  Book  contains 
288  pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone 
plates,  besides  numberless  photographic 
true-to-life  reproductions.  It  lists  all  the 
standard  varieties  of  flowers  ajid  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  best  of  the  sea- 
son's novelties. 

I       Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 


Dreer's  Orchid-F'owcred  Sweet  Peas— with 
•mmense  wavy  flowrrs  in  spravs  of  3  and  4 
h'os^oms  each.  Our  mixture  con'ains  a  full 
range  of  colors,  10  cents  per  packet,  20  cents 
per  ounce,  60  cents  per  Ji  pound.  Garden 
Book  free  with  each  order 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN     CAR    AND     FOUNDRY     COMPANY 
New  Vork.  March  t>,  1916. 
PREFERRED    CAPITAL   S1X)CK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    68 
A  dividend   of  ono   and   three-quarters   per   cent. 
(1%%)    on   the    Prt'ferred    Stnelj    of   this   Company 
has    this    day     Immmi    declared,     pa.vahle    Saturday, 
.\pril    1,     1916,     to    stockholders    of    record    at    the 
close  of  business  Tuesday,  March  14,  1916. 

Checks    will   be    mailed    by    the   Guaranty   Trust 
Company    of    New    York. 
WM.    M.    HAGER,  S.   S.   DeLANO, 

•Secretary  Treasurer 

AMERICAN     CAR     AND     FOUNDRY     COMPANY 

New  York,   March  6,    1916. 
COM^MON    C.VPITAL,   STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    54 
A  dividend  of  one-half   per  cent.    (%%■)    on   the 
Common  Stock  of  this  Company  has  this  day  been 
declared,     payable     Saturday,     April     1,     1916,     to 
stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of    business 
Tuesday,   March   14,   1916. 

Checks   will   be    mailed    by    the   Guaranty   Trust 
Company    of    New    York. 
WM.   M.  HAGBR.  S.  S.   DeLANO, 

Secretary  Treasurer 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Hetlf  Per  Cent.  Gold 
Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  March  i,  1916,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16   Wall  Street. 

G.   D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  March  i,  1916,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

C.    D.    MILXE.   Treasurer. 


THE    J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 

CORPORATION 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

mana<;er.«! 

the    manila    electric    railroad    and 

lighting  corporation 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  MANILA 
ELECTRIC  RAILROAD  AND  LIGHTING  COR- 
POR.\TION  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  PER  CBNT.  (IVo^^r)  on  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Corporation,  payable  Satur- 
day, April  1,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Saturday.  March  18.  1916. 
T.    W.     MOFFAT,    Secretary 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Allegheny   Avenue    and    19th   Street 

Philadelphia,    March    1,    1916. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent.  (1%)  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Comjiany  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  Stocks, 
payable  April  1,  1916.  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  March  21,  1916. 
Checks   will   be    mailed. 

\VALTER    G.     HENDERSON,    Treasurer 

UTAH    COPPER    COMPANY 
120  Broadway,   New  York,  March  2,  1916. 
RE<;ULAR    DIVIDEND    NO.    31. 
EXTRA    DIVIDEND    NO.    1. 
The    Board    of    Directors    of    the    Utah    Copper 
Company   has  this   da.v   declared   regular   quarterly 
dividend    No.    31    of    One    Dollar   and    Fifty    Cents 
(.$1.50)    per   share,    and    e.xtra    dividend    No.    1    or 
One  Dollar   (.$1.00)   per  share,   both  payable  March 
31,    1916.    to   stockholders   of    record    at    3    P.    M., 
March   10,    1916. 

The  books  for  the   transfer  of  the   stock   of   the 
Company    will    remain   open. 
C.   K.  LIPMAN.  Asst.   Secretary 

United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  i^%  (.37 5^ c  per 
share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock,  and  a 
dividend  of  2%  (50c  per  share)  on  the  Common 
capital  stock,  both  payable  April  sth,  191 6,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
March    14,    1916. 

L.  A.   COOLIDGE,  Treasurer. 


THE    AMERICAN    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. 
New    York,    March    9,    1916. 
A     QUARTERLY     DIVIDEND     OF     ONE     AND 
ONE-HALF    PER    CENT,    on    the    Preferred    Stock 
of   this   Company    (No.    43),    and   a   quarterly   divi- 
(!end    of   ONE    PER    CENT,    on    the    Common    Stock 
(No.    18)    have    been    declared    payable    April    15, 
1916,    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of 
business  on  Monday.   March  20.    1916. 

THOMAS    A.    DOE.    Treasurer. 


the  reader  in  advance  against  the  discus- 
sion of  immortality.  Thriiout  the  book  a 
heaven  and  hell  theology  and  a  painful 
fondness  for  quotation  are  redeemed  b.v 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 

Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  S1.50. 

MEMORIES    OF    THE    STAGE 

Kate  Ryan's  recollections  of  Old  Boston 
Museum  Days  date  from  18.32  when  a 
young  girl,  entirely  untrained,  she  walked 
into  the  Boston  playhouse  and  demanded 
a  position.  A  position  she  won  and  held 
to  the  close  of  the  house  in  1893.  The 
book  has  not  only  anecdotes  of  famous 
actors,  but  is  of  especial  interest  as  the 
story  of  a  successful  stock  company. 

Boston:  Little.   Brown.   $1.50. 

ALASKA    nr    VES6E 

The  Independent  first  published  some  of 
the  thoughtful  poems  now  gathered  in  R. 
G.  Taber's  Stray  Gold.  Much  of  the  book, 
however,  is  later  work,  the  fruit  of  years 
in  the  north ;  dramatic  incidents  in  the 
miner's  life  and  a  group  of  Esquimaux 
legends.  The  Song  of  Azrael  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  Mr.  Taber's  forceful  ir- 
regular verse  and  To  Fit  a  Clown  a  de- 
lightful satire. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Stationery  and  Book   Co. 

THE  CHANT  OF  LOVE  FOR  ENGLAND 

Most  of  Helen  Grey  Cone's  new  volume, 
The  Chant  of  Love  for  England,  has  been 
published  before  in  book  form,  but  among 
the  new  poems  are  three  born  of  the  war  : 
the  title  poem ;  the  noble  lines  in  memory 
of  the  sons  of  Mr  Dent,  the  publisher  ;  and 
a  splendid  lyric.  Soldiers  of  the  Light. 
The  collection  closes  with  the  ode  to 
Lincoln,  which  is  worthy  to  stand  with 
that    small    group    of    real    poems    to    his 


memory. 


Dutton.   $1. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  VARIETY 

How  far  the  vaudeville  stage  has  evolved 
from  the  days  of  blackface  comedians  and 
low-brow  comedy  may  be  glimpsed  from 
Writinp  for  the  Vaudeville  Stage,  by  Brett 
Page.  Here  in  more  than  600  pages  is  well 
reasoned  instruction  how  to  write  and  sell 
playlets,  monologs,  two  act  burlesques, 
musical  comedies,  and  songs,  together  with 
working  models  from  some  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful vaudeville   authors. 

Home  Correspondence  School.  $2. 

ART  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  L.  W.  Flaccus  has  a  refresh- 
ing gift  of  saying  what  he  means  and  leav- 
ing one  with  a  definite  imiPi-essiou.  In 
Artists  and  Thinkers  he  proposes  a  ques- 
tion, a  question  impossible  to  answer,  he 
assures  his  readers,  but  well  worth  con- 
sidering :  Is  the  Artist  a  Thinker  and  the 
Thinker  an  Artist?  On  this  as  a  frame- 
work he  builds  excellent  studies  of  three 
artists :  Rodin,  Maeterlink,  Wagner ;  and 
three  thinkers :  Hegel,  Tolstoy,  Nietzsche. 
Longmans,   Green.    $1.25. 

AMATEUR    DRAMATICS 

Written  for  a  congenial  group  of 
amateur  actors.  Mary  Aldis's  Plays  for 
Small  Stages  should  be  of  value  to  similar 
organizations,  not  for  their  intrinsic  worth, 
but  as  suggesting  lines  along  which  to 
work.  The  plays  are  simple  in  setting,  rely- 
ing for  their  effects  on  dialogue  and  the 
interplay  of  character.  They  make  the  aver- 
age amateur  feel :  "I  could  write  a  better 
play  on  those  same  lines  myself"  ;  and  that 
is  a  feeling  worth  cultivating. 

Duffield.    $1.25. 
A   HARRIMAN   VINDICATION 

In  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Case  George 
Kennan  has  reviewed  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission's  investigation  of  Mr. 
Harriman's  reorganization  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad  and  the  criticism 
that  ran  with  and  followed  the  in- 
vestigation. It  is  a  good  comment  on  in- 
vestigations and  on  critical  methods,  and  a 
good  defense  of  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  hun- 
dred financial  associates  who.  with  a  wide- 
ly approved  scheme,  improved  the  road 
greatly  both  physically  and  as  an  invest- 
ment— tho  it  met  misfortune  later. 

Garden   City,   N.   Y.   The  Country  Life  Press. 


Peace  and  Business 

An  end  to  the  "war  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect 
on  business.  Babson's  Re- 
ports keep  you  reliably  in- 
formed— prepare  you  for 
■what's  coming. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  w^ith  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.    Write 
to  Department    Z-15    of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Offices  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largeit  Statistical  Organization  of  Its  Charactet 

InU.  S. 


CLUE  10' 

WILL  MEND  THAT  VASE 


,— ^«       SHORT  -  STORY  WRTTING 

I  a»J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strae* 
I  Ju  tare,  and  writing  of  the  Shorl-Storj  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

^^.jr   Berg  Esenw«in,  Editor  LipplncoU'e.na?8zIne. 

^^£v  iSO-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  lUB  HOJIE  rORRESPONDENCK  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Esenwelo  Dept.  305,  Springfield.  Sags. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN   P.    MUNN,   M.D..  President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE   H.   KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 
WILLIAM  H.   PORTER,  Banker 
EDWARD   TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 
Good    men,    whether    experienced    In    life    In- 
surance   or    not.     may    malje    direct    contracts 
with   this   Company,    for  a   limited   territory    if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,    a    renewal   in- 
terest insuring  an   income   for  the  future.     Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway,    New    Yorlc   City. 


DEBATING  SOCIETIES 

The  Single  Six-Year  Term  for  President. 

The   Death   Penalty. 

Price   Maintenance. 

Minimum  Wage  Legislation. 

Mothers'   Pensions. 

Who   Is  Responsible  for  the  War? 

Government    Owned    Merchant    Marine. 

Shall  We  Enlarge  the  Army? 

Convict   Labor   in   the  United   States. 

The  Problem   of  the  Trusts.. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Military   Training   for   College   Students. 

An  Embargo  on  Arms. 

Mexico  and  the  LInited   States. 


Both    sides   of   all    these   fourteen   debates    ••• 
will   be  furnished   for   only  25   cents.  :•• 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  119W.40lh  St.,N.Y.  111 
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Instivance 

Conducted  by— 

■*■ 

W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


TWO    LARGEST    IN   THEIR   LINE 

Included  among-  the  very  few  in- 
surance companies  which  have  pub- 
lished their  balance  sheets  as  of  date 
December  31,  1915,  are  the  two  largest 
of  their  class  in  the  world:  the  New 
York  Life  and  the  Home  Insurance 
Company.  The  New  York  Life  begins 
the  year  with  total  resources  aggregat- 
ing $822,917,850  and  surplus  of  $123,- 
564,466.  While  the  Home  is  not  the 
largest  insurance  company  writing  fire 
insurance,  there  being  a  number  of 
British  companies  with  greater  re- 
sources transacting  all  the  various 
lines,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  largest 
in  point  of  assets  confining  its  activi- 
ties to  fire  insurance  alone.  The  Home 
ended  the  year  1915  with  total  assets 
of  $37,982,744  and  a  policyholders'  sur- 
plus of  $19,536,177. 


E.  V.  B.,  (irove  City — See  answer  to 
10.   A.   H.   in  The   Independent   for  March 

6.  line. 

C.  H.  F..  Lafayette,  N.  Y.— It  i.s  my 
opinion  that  a  twenty-year  endowment  is 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  life  insurance  a 
yonng  man  of  twenty-one  can  carry.  The 
company  is  reliable. 

M.  B.  B.,  Palestine.  Tex.— As  between 
the  Illinois  Bankers"  I>ife  Association  and 
the  Postal  Life,  take  the  latter.  There  is 
reserve  security  behind  the  Postal.  The 
mathematics  of  the  other  are  faulty. 

.7.  F.  J.,  Waukesha,  Wis. — You  are 
probably  referring  to  group  insurance.  Your 
data  are  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  aid 
you  in  finding  the  article  you  are  hunting. 
For  information  respecting  group  insur- 
ance, write  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, 120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  IL.  Oxford.  (>.— For  its  age,  the 
company  is  of  good  average  quality.  Con- 
sidering all  your  circumstances,  would  ad- 
vise you  to  take  ordinary  life  (instead  of 
endowment)  insurance.  You  have  a  de- 
pendent who  needs  protection.  You  can  get 
twice  as  much  in  the  way  of  a  policy  for 
the  same  premium.  Put  it  in  one  of  the  old, 
well  established  companies  with  a  good  an- 
nual dividend   record. 

D.  D.  J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — As  investments 
for  profit,  stock  in  new  insurance  compa- 
nies may  be  das.sed  a.s  pure  speculations. 
They  may  turn  out  well ;  a  few  do ;  most 
of  them  are  failures.  I  should  ^say  that 
the  necessity  to  increase  the  premium  rates 
on  ]ift>  insurance  policies  is  an  indication 
that  the  persons  calculating  the  inadequate 
rates  are  incompetent.  A  properly  managed 
new  life  company  would  not  earn  a  divi- 
dend for  its  stockholders  under  five  years. 

J.  G.  C,  Clifton,  Ariz.— The  Western 
Mutual  Life  Association  of  Los  Angeles. 
California,  is  an  a.ssessment  organization, 
collecting  from  its  members  only  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  current  death  losses  and 
expen.ves.  Funds  requisite  to  offset  the  in- 
creasing age  of  the  membership  are  not  ac- 
nuimlated  and  the  total  net  assets  of  about 
$(iO().()()()  are  obviously  inadequate  if  used 
as  a  reserve  to  protect  the  $ir),O00.O0()  of 
outstanding  insurance.  The  cost  to  memliers 
must  inevitably  increase.  The  New  York 
J^ife  policy  will  be  the  more  economical 
in  the  long  run. 


Built-in  Baths 


insure  pride  of  ownersliip,  satisfaction  in  service  and  an 
evenj-datj  appreciation  of  the  tatkrooni  because  it  is 
modern  and  ri^lit. 

Tlie  up-to-date  Lome  deserves  a  Built-in  Batk,  together 
witk  otlier  '^tandafd"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  l^atkroom, 
kitclien  and   laundnj. 

Tlie  use  of  a  '^tatldard"  Built-in  Batli  is  like  Latkin^  in  a 
claina  disli.  Tlie  beauty  of  'Standard"  ecpjipment,  together 
witli  its  sterling  wortb,  mean  tbe  correct  solution  of  v)our 
plumbing   problem. 

Ask  ijour  arcbitect  or  plumber  about  it,  or  see  tbese  fixtures 
at  anvj  '^tatldat^d"  sbowroom.  Tbe  green  and  gold  guar- 
antee label  identifies  tbe  genuine.  Write  for  a  copij  of 
"Modern    Batbrooms." 

Stattdard  cSanitatg  1T)fo.  Co. 

DEPT.  M,  PITTSBURGH 


Visit  oiivj  o(  tliese 

NEW  YORK 35    W.   3  I  ST 

BOSTON 186    DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215   WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN    BLDG. 

PPTTSBURGH 1 06    SIXTH 

CHICAQO 90O  S.  MICHIGAN 

ST.   LOUIS 100   N.    FOURTH 

CLEVELAND 4409    EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633    WALNUT 

TOLEDO 31  1-32  1     ERIE 

COLUMBUS 243-255    S.  THIRD 


'Standard"  Skowrooms 

YOUNGSTOWN N.    CHAMPION 

ERIE 128   W.    TWELFTH 

LOS   ANGELES MESQUIT  AT   SEVENTH 

LOUISVILLE 819   W.  MAIN 

NASHVILLE 815    S.    TENTH 

NEW    ORLEANS 848     BARONNE 

HOUSTON PRESTON     &    SMITH 

DALLAS I  200  JACKSON 

SAN    ANTONIO 212     LOSOYA 

FORT  WORTH FRONT  &   JONES 

TORONTO.  CAN 59    E.  RICHMOND 

HAMILTON,  CAN 20   W.  JACKSON 


FEE  ONE  DOLLAR-!"'  '"'=;i  -  o-" 

line,  and  literature 
for  debates,  orations  and    club    papers — Loan    Department 
Bureau  of  Research,  318   East   5th   Street,    New- 
Albany,  Ind. 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JXO.  \VILLI.\MS.  Inc..  Bronze   Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


500  Health  Questions  Answered  FREE 


The  Catechism  of  Health  contains  more  than  500  questions  and  answers  relating  to  health  and 
the  cause  and  the  home  treatment  of  disease  \\°ithout  drugs.  II  you  want  10  know  about  cause 
and  drugless  treatment  for  Indijestion — Constipation — Dyspepsia — Tuberculosis — Troubles  o(  the  Kidneys. 
Lungs,  Heart,  Liver  and  Stomach — Nervousness — Neuralgia — Diabetes — Appendicitis — Cancer — Catarrh — 
Colds — Anemia — Asthma — Bad  Breath — Eczema — Gall  Stones — Goitre — Hemorrhoids — Adenoids — Varicose 
Veins — Menstruation — Tape  Worm — Rheumatism — Boils  and  Pimples — Headache — Backache — Malaria — 
Insomnia — Hives — Eye  Trouble — Throat  Troubles — Coated  Tongue — Poor  Circulation — About  Diet — Raw- 
Food — Salt — Sugar — Honey — Milk  and  Eggs — Fruits — Meats — Legumes — Nuts — Olive  Oil — Cheese — Cigars 
and  Coflee — Beci — Drugs — Best  Food — Best  Underwear — Water  Drinkinj — Exercise — Bathing — Breathing 
—  Sleep — Massage — Colon  Flushing — Fasting  —  Complexion — Haii — Teeth — Perspiration  —  NoBieakfasl 
Plan — Over-Feeding — Soft  Drinks — These  are  a  lew  of  the  many  topics  treated  of.  A  health  library  in 
itself.  Indispensable  as  a  book  o(  reference,  more  useful  than  a  dictionary.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 
Will  be  sent  in  leatherette,  price,  50c.,  with  Health  Culture,  Dr.  Elmer  Lee,  Editor  ($1.00  a  year),  6  mos.. 
SOc,  both  for  50c.     Best  health  magazine.     You  should  try  it.     Money  bark  if  no!  saiisfieJ.     Add'rii 

CULTURE       2S6    St.   James    Building.    New    York  City 


Dr.  Lee 
HEALTH 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


WAR   SUPPLIES 

There  were  rumors  last  week  that 
several  new  orders  for  munitions  had 
been  placed  in  this  countrj?^  by  the  Al- 
lies, but  evidence  was  produced  con- 
cerning only  one,  an  order  for  $5,775,- 
000  worth  of  eight-inch  shells,  given  to 
four  Western  manufacturing  companies 
that  are  not  widely  known.  Many  of  the 
Eastern  companies  are  busily  engaged 
on  orders  placed  several  months  ago. 
For  example,  work  on  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company's  orders  will 
not  be  complete  until  the  beginning  of 
August.  New  orders  for  shells  are  ex- 
pected in  Canada,  where  the  British 
Government's  expenditures  for  such 
ammunition  this  month  will  be  $25,- 
000,000,  a  sum  which  is  advanced  by 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  Large 
quantities  of  shells  are  needed.  This  is 
showTi  by  the  estimate  that  more  than 
$50,000,000  worth  have  been  used  in 
the  Verdun  battles. 

Large  shipments  of  munitions  and 
other  supplies  have  recently  been  made 
from  New  York.  In  thirty-six  hours, 
beginning  on  March  3,  nine  ships 
sailed  with  cargoes  of  this  kind,  the 
total  being  55,000  tons.  In  the  list  were 
several  liners  withdrawn  from  the 
British  naval  service  for  this  work. 
Only  one  of  the  nine  was  armed,  and 
only  three  carried  passengers.  The 
shipments  included  shells,  cartridge 
cases,  bayonets,  rifles,  revolvers,  fuses, 
toluol,  copper,  brass,  steel,  aeroplanes, 
automobiles,  alcohol,  powder,  dyna- 
mite, wire,  spelter,  and  1257  horses. 

The  British  Government  bought 
$6,000,000  worth  of  sugar  here  last 
week.  In  association  with  the  French 
Government  it  has  recently  purchased 
great  quantities  of  wheat  elsewhere, 
paying  $16,000,000  in  Australia,  $20,- 
000,000  in  Argentina,  and  $50,000,000 
in  Rumania.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
AUies  now  own  or  control  323,000,000 
quaiters,  while  the  neutrals  have  189,- 
000,000,  and  56,000,000  are  assigned  to 
Germany,  Austria  and  the  minor  na- 
tions associated  with  them.  These  large 
British  and  French  purchases  abroad 
have  in  some  measure  affected  our 
wheat  market. 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Our  exports  in  January,  $335,535,- 
000,  were  less  by  $17,000,000  than  those 
of  December  (which  had  never  been 
equaled),  but  there  was  an  increase  of 
$12,000,000  in  the  value  of  imports. 
Those  who  watch  the  course  of  our  for- 
eign trade  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  In 
January  it  was  $151,343,000.  December, 
with  an  excess  of  $187,459,000,  still 
holds  the  record.  The  extraordinary 
growth  and  amount  of  this  balance  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  are  shown 
when  the  figures  for  the  seven  months 
ending  with  January  are  considered, 
and  when  comparisons  with  the  trade 
reports  of   past  years   are  made.    For 
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those  seven  months  the  excess  was 
$1,084,333,000,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to 
half  of  the  exports.  In  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1915  the  excess  was  only 
$403,000,000,  and  $454,000,000  was  the 
amount  for  1913.  Official  figures  for  the 
entire  calendar  year  of  1915  were  pub- 
lished last  week  by  the  Government. 
The  exports  were  $3,486,015,000— an 
increase  of  nearly  $1,500,000,000,  or 
about  seventy  per  cent — over  those  of 
1914,  and  the  imports  were  $1,779,- 
794,000.  Little  change  in  the  value  of 
imports  was  shown,  the  reduction  hav- 
ing been  less  than  $10,000,000. 

The  great  increase  of  our  exports  has 
been  due  mainly,  of  course,  to  the  ship- 
ment of  war  supplies  to  the  Allies  in 
Europe,  but  there  has  also  been  a  large 
increase  of  our  sales  to  South  America, 
China,  the  British  East  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Our  imports 
from  those  countries,  also,  have  grown. 
Comparisons  between  the  transactions 
of  last  December  and  those  of  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  show  how  great  has  been  the 
advance  in  the  values  of  exported  war 
supplies.  Explosives  rose  from  $2,200,- 
000  to  $46,000,000;  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  partly  for  use  in  making 
ammunition,  from  $15,000,000  to  $45,- 
000,000,  and  copper  from  $7,000,000  to 
$16,000,000,  while  the  shipments  of 
brass  were  multiplied  by  ten,  growing 
from  $900,000  to  $9,000,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  ammunition, 
other  explosives  and  firearms  sent  to 
Europe  from  this  countiy  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  has  been  $201,- 
679,000. 

COPPER  AND  STEEL 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  present 
prices  of  copper,  from  27  to  28  cents 
a  pound,  are  maintained  thruout  the 
year,  our  producers  will  receive  in  1916 
about  $200,000,000  more  than  was  paid 
to  them  in  1915. 

On  the  2d,  the  members  of  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange  decided  to  sus- 
pend trading  in  all  metals  except  tin. 
This  action  was  taken  in  obedience  to 
the  following  order  issued  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
sell  or  buy.  or  to  offer  to  sell  or  buy.  ii'on, 
steel,  copper,  zinc,  brass,  antimony,  nickel, 
tungsten,  molybdenum,  ferro-alloys,  or  any 
other  metal  specified  by  the  Ministry  of 
Mtinitions  as  necessary  for  the  production 
of  anv  war  material,  unless  the  metal  is 
in  the"  possession  of  the  seller  or  in  course 
of  production  for  him  ;  and.  in  the  case  of 
the  buyer,  unless  the  purchase  is  made  for 
the  actual  consumers. 

This  suspension  in  London  will  not 
appreciably  affect  our  market.  The  price 
of  copper  is  determined  in  this  country. 
For  this  metal,  and  also  for  lead  and 
spelter,  England  must  depend  mainly 
upon  the  United  States.  Tkere  has  been 
■  a  partial  resumption  of  business  on  the 
Exchange,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  concerning 
prices. 


Since  t^  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
prices  of  j!^ceel  products  have  been  ris- 
ing steadily.  Additions  were  made  last 
week.  The  average  for  all  is  now  about 
$49  a  ton,  against  $30  one  year  ago.  But 
the  increase  in  twelve  months  for  sev- 
eral prominent  products  has  been  al- 
most 100  per  cent.  This  is  true  of  steel 
billets  and  sheet  bars.  Never  before  has 
the  output  of  the  mills  been  so  large 
or  sold  so  far  ahead.  While  the  largest 
tonnage  demands  at  the  present  time 
are  for  shrapnel  steel — and  there  are 
inquiries  for  several  million  shells  from 
Russia  and  Great  Britain — the  ship- 
yards are  calling  for  large  quantities 
of  the  metal.  In  this  country  there  are 
now  334  ships  under  contract,  275  of 
them  for  the  merchant  service,  and  59 
for  our  Government.  There  is  much 
ship-building  for  foreign  owners.  Since 
January  1  orders  for  43  ships  have  been 
given. 

All  the  orders  placed  at  the  steel  mills 
since  that  date  amount  to  4,000,000 
tons,  and  have  a  value  of  $240,000,000. 
They  include  about  $30,000,000  worth 
of  locomotives  and  cars.  Much  of  the 
steel  is  to  go  abroad  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. It  is  estimated  that  about  15  per 
cent  of  our  steel  output  is  now  exported. 

An  addition  of  about  600,000  tons'  to 
the  Steel  Corporation's  total  of  unfilled 
orders  was  expected  at  the  end  of  last 
Week,  but  the  official  statement  showed 
an  increase  of  648,199  tons,  and  a  new 
high  record  was  made.  February's  out- 
put of  pig  iron,  3,087,212  tons,  was  a 
little  less  than  the  product  in  Decem- 
ber and  in  January,  but  February  is  a 
short  month,  and  the  daily  average  at 
the  furnaces  was  the  largest  ever 
known.  We  are  now  making  pig  iron  at 
the  unprecedented  rate  of  39,500,000 
tons  a  year. 

Several  new  plants  are  to  be  built, 
or  existing  plants  are  to  be  enlarged, 
with  a  part  of  the  steel  industry's  sur- 
plus earnings.  The  Corporation  has  de- 
cided to  use  $25,000,000  in  making  a 
new  mill  at  Gary,  Ind.,  where  it  has 
already  invested  $65,000,000.  And  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  $28,000,000  has 
been  set  aside  for  development  work.  A 
large  mill  may  be  erected  in  Canada. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  will 
spend  $25,000,000  for  additions  and 
improvements  at  the  Sparrows  Point 
plant  of  the  recently  acquired  Mary- 
land Steel  Company. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

Manila  Electric  and  Lighting  Corporation, 
quarterly,    1^/^    per   cent,    payable   April    1. 

American  Car  and  Foundi-y  Company,  pre- 
feri-ed,  1  %  per  cent  ;  common,  V2  Per  cent ; 
both   payable   April    1. 

Utah  Copper  Company,  quarterly,  $1.50  per 
share :  extra  dividend,  $1  per  share ;  both  pay- 
able  March   31. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  pre- 
ferred, quai-terly,  1%  Per  cent  per  share;  com- 
mon, quarterly,  2  per  cent  per  share;  both  pay- 
able  April   5. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  pre- 
ferred, quarterly,  IV2  per  cent;  common,  quar- 
terly,  1   per  cent  :  both  payable  April  15. 
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JUSTAWORD 

The  striking  photograph  of  a  bronze 
statue,  "The  Pour,"  which  appears  on 
the  cover  of  The  Independent  for  this 
issue,  is  reproduced  thru  the  courtesy  of 
the  Damascus  Bronze  Company,  in 
whose  offices  at  Pittsburgh  the  statue 
is  exhibited,  and  which  holds  the  copy- 
right. 

A  MENTAL  INVENTORY 

Some  of  our  readers  are  writing  in 
to  know  when  the  next  information  test 
will  appear.  Owing  to  the  press  of  other 
matters,  etc.,  etc. — but  here  it  is.  As 
usual  we  borrow  it  from  our  Friends. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  Quaker  schools 
to  put  to  their  pupils  once  a  year  a  set 
of  questions  designed  to  show  the  range 
of  their  reading  and  their  familiarity 
with  terms  occurring  commonly  in 
books  and  newspapers.  They  prospect, 
so  to  speak,  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls  by  running  down  the  diamond  drill 
into  their  apperceptive  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  100  questions  has  been 
prepared  from  the  General  Information 
Tests  used  recently  in  the  Germantown 
Friends'  School  and  the  Friends'  School 
of  Baltimore,  by  eliminating  those  ques- 
tions depending  upon  local  events  and 
observation.  It  is  a  useful  sort  of  ex- 
amination, for  there  is  no  possibility  of 
cramming  for  it.  Try  it  out  on  your  stu- 
dents, club  members,  friends  and  other 
willing  or  defenseless  individuals.  Next 
month  we  will  publish  the  answers,  but 
do  not  send  us  the  papers.  Grading  ex- 
amination papers  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  one  does  for  fun,  and  we  are  not 
paid  for  it. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION   TEST 

Germantown  Friends'  School 

Second  Month  11,  1916 

Name :  1.  The  President  of  the  United 
States.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State.  3.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  .5.  The  mayor 
of  your  town.  6.  The  Governor  of  your 
state.  7.  The  President  of  Mexioo.  8.  The 
president  of  Mount  Holyoke.  9.  The  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University.  10.  The  Great 
Commoner.  11.  The  Iron  Duke.  12.  Old 
Scratch.  13.  The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park. 
14.  The  European  countries  not  engaged  in 
the  present  war.  15.  The  countries  between 
whioh  the  "Alabama"  case  was  arbitrat- 
ed. 16.  The  Hoosier  Poet.  17.  The  Harvard 
professor  who  won  the  latest  Nobel  prize 
for  chemistry.  18.  The  world's  most  famous 
tenor.  19.  A  European  possession  on  the 
mainland  of  South  America.  20.  The  Sen- 
ators from  your  state.  21.  The  book  in  the 
Bible  in  which  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  found.  22.  The  two  great  powers  whose 
boundary  has  remained  unfortified  for  over 
100  years.  23.  The  city  in  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  of  191G  is  to  be  held. 
24.  The  city  in  which  the  Republican  con- 
vention of  1916  is  to  be  held.  25.  The  Lone 
Star  State. 

Locate  wlien  possible  ;  otherwise  explain  : 
26.  The  Black  Forest.  27.  The  Green 
Mountains.  28.  The  Golden  Rule.  29.  The 
Black  Hand.  30.  The  Scarlet  Letter.  31. 
Yellow  .iournalism.  .32.  The  White  Ribbon 
33.  A  blue  stocking. 

What  do  the  following  mean  :  .34.  S.  O.  S. 
35.  S.  P.  C.  A.  36.  B.  &  O.  37.  cf.  38. 
A.D.  39.  B.S. 

What  part  of  the  following  plants  do  we 
use ;  40.  Almonds.  41.  Sweet  potatoes.  42. 
Irish   potatoes.   4.3.   Cinnamon.  44.  Cloves. 

Give  the  author  of  the  following  book  or 
quotation  :  45.  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged."  46.  "A  Man  without  a  Countrv." 
47.  "A  Comedy  of  Errors."  48.  "A  Christ- 
mas Carol."  49.  The  Koran.  .50.  "Captains 
Courageous."  51.  "The  Little  Minister," 
52.  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name."  5.3. 
"Don't  give  too  much  for  the  whistle."  54. 
"The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam."  55. 
Out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas. 

To  what  country  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing ambassador :  56.  Graf  von  Bernstorff. 
57.  Brand  Whitlock.  58.  Henry  van  Dyke. 

59.  Walter  H.  Page. 

Show  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
the  following :  60.  Feminist  and  effeminate. 

61.  Direct  taxation  and   indirect  taxation. 

62.  Custom-house  and  clearing-house.  63. 
Indulging  in  personalities  and  having  per- 
sonality. 64.  Diadem  and  diaphragm. 

Explain :  65.  Mardi  Gras.  66.  Sublime 
Porte.  67.  White  Wings.  68.  Old  Faithful. 

60.  Adam's  ale.  70.  Hyphenated  Ameri- 
can. 

State  some  interesting  fact  about  each 
of  the  following:  71.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. 72.  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  73.  George 
Fox.  74.  Lewis  Carroll.  75.  Fritz  Kreisler. 
76.  Sir  Edward  Grev.  77.  Joseph  Pennell. 
7S.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  79.  Venizelos.  SO. 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne.  SI.  John  R.  Mott. 
S2.  William  Dean  Howells.  S3.  Charles  E. 
Hughes.  S4.  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Miscellaneous  :  8.5.  What  two  bodies  of 
water  are  connected  by  the  Dardanelles? 
S6.  Whv  is  a  German  submarine  called  a 
U-l>oat?  S7.  What  is  "the  Christ  of  the 
Andes"?  88.  What  is  the  aim  of  workmen's 
compensation  laws?  S9.  To  what  city  was 
P.uil  of  Tarsus  going  when  he  saw  the 
vision?  90.  What  story  by  Robert  Tjouis 
Stevenson  is  a  study  in  dual  personality? 
91.  What  ritv  was  tlie  seat  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  1783?  92.  What  is  the  motto  of  the 
Boy  Scouts?  93.  What  league  was  formal- 
Iv  organized  on  .luue  17,  1915.  in  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Philadelphia?  94.  Who  discov- 
ered radium?  9.5.  Which  foreign  nation  ex- 
erts the  greatest  influence  upon  China?  96. 
On  what  island  were  United  States  marines 
recently  landed  to  restore  order?  97.  What 
Welshman  is  Minister  of  Munitions  in 
Great  Britain?  98.  What  is  meant  by  con- 
scription? 99.  Which  of  the  four  seasons 
is  now  being  experienced  in  Australia?  ItW. 
In  what  direction  from  the  North  Pole  is 
Alaska? 
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TO   ALL 

PATRIOTIC 
AMERICANS 

The  American  Society,  a  Federation  for  National  Unity 

This  advertisement  in  The  Independent  is  an  appeal  for  membership  and 
financial  support.  The  American  Society  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  October,  1915,  to  federate  American  organizations 
and  American  citizens  in  the  great  work  of  Americanizing  America,  to  oppose 
un-American  ideas  and  activities  and  to  awaken  patriotic  interest  in  American 
institutions,  language  and  law.  The  American  Society  is  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  its  members. 


The  American  Society  is  incorporated: 

1.  To  foster  Americanism. 

2.  To  bring  together  into  a  closer  union  all 
engaged  in  any  work  which  tends  toward  the 
use  of  our  national  language  and  an  under- 
standing of  American  laws  and  institutions. 

3.  To  bring  into  mutual  understanding  all 
intending  citizens,  naturalized  citizens  and  na- 
tive citizens. 

4.  To  aid  in  upholding  the  fundamental  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,  fostering  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  loyalty  and  a  spirit  of  single- 
minded  allegiance  to  our  flag. 

The  American  Society  is  working  to  achieve 
a   reading  amd    writing  test    (in    English)    for 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

GENERAL  LEWIS  A.   GRANT,  Chairman   Pro  Tern. 
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The  American 
Society 


voting;  reading  and  speaking  test  (in  English) 
for  naturalization;  amendment  to  the  general 
Immigration  Act,  to  dispose  of  the  entire  Im- 
migrant Head  Tax  Fund  for  the  welfare  and 
education  of  the  immigrant;  study  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States;  use  only  of  English  in  teaching, 
in  text  books,  and  as  the  only  mandatory  lan- 
guage study  in  all  schools. 

Elnroll  with  The  American  Society  as  a  patriotic 
duty  and  send  any  contribution  that  you  may  feel 
inclined  to  make,  no  matter  how  small.  Checks  or 
money  orders  should  be  made  out  to  Perley  Morse, 
C.  P.  A.,  and  addressed  to  The  American  Society, 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City. 
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This     cou 
pen    is    for  en 
rollment     of    an        > 
Independent     reader        > 
in     The     American      ^ 
Society,     Woolworth  ^ 

Building,  New  York.  ^ 
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Contribution  enclosed  $• 
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This     cou- 
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WHAT    WE    MUST    DO    IN    MEXICO 


AFTER  a  week  of  preparation,  the  punitive  ex- 
pedition against  Villa  and  the  sackers  of  Co- 
lumbus is  well  under  way.  Jt  sets  out  upon 
its  mission  with  the  express  acquiescence  of 
the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico.  Before  acqui- 
escing in  the  action  of  the  United  States  army, 
Senor  Carranza  stipulated  that  reciprocal  permission 
should  be  given  to  Mexican  forces  to  pursue  raiders 
across  the  American  border  if  occasion  should  ever  arise. 
President  Wilson  promptly  agreed  to  the  Mexican  sug- 
gestion. In  so  doing  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
conditions  must  be  precisely  parallel.  He  declared  that 
permission  was  readily  granted  for  military  forces  of 
the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  "to  cross  the  inter- 
national boundary  in  pursuit  of  lawless  bands  of  armed 
men  who  have  entered  Mexico  from  the  United  States, 
committed  outrages  on  Mexican  soil,  and  fled  into  the 
United  States." 

So  the  pursuit  of  Villa  goes  vigorously  on.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  to  what  extent  there  will  be  active  and  efficient  co- 
operation by  the  Carranza  forces.  Such  cooperation 
would  doubtless  be  of  value;  but  whether  it  is  forthcom- 
ing or  not,  the  task  of  punishing  Villa  and  suppressing 
the  activities  of  similar  lawless  bands  must  be  carried 
thru  to  the  end.  "Thoro"  must  be  the  slogan. 

Meanwhile  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  purpose 
is  not  to  be  confined  within  the  four  corners  of  the  idea 
of  vengeance  or  even  of  retribution.  Villa  must  be  pun- 


ished. But  we  are  not  to  stop  there.  In  his  reply  to  Car- 
ranza the  President  gives  admirable  expression  to  this 
larger  duty.  The  privilege  of  sending  our  armies  into 
Mexico,  he  says,  will  be  exercized  "in  the  hope  and  con- 
fident expectation  that  ,  .  .  lawlessness  will  be  eradi- 
cated and  peace  and  order  maintained  in  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  contiguous  to  the  inter- 
national boundary."  To  this  important  purpose  the  ener- 
gies of  the  United  States  must  be  bent.  We  must  not  re- 
call our  forces  until  this  end  is  accomplished. 

The  Senate  has  unanimously  adopted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution— which  must  be  also  passed  by  the  House  to  be- 
come effective — approving  the  action  of  the  President  in 
sending  the  expedition  against  Villa.  In  the  resolution 
the  Senate  "joins  with  the  President  in  declaring  that 
such  military  expedition  shall  not  be  permitted  to  en- 
croach in  any  degree  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  or 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  Mexican  people."  This  is  a  good  declaration,  pro- 
vided it  is  interpreted  broadly  and  sanely.  We  have  no 
purpose  of  aggression  against  the  people  of  Mexico.  We 
intend  no  assault  upon  their  sovereignty.  But  the  duty 
of  making  American  life  and  property  safe  which  has 
been  thrust  upon  us  by  the  impotence  of  the  Mexican 
people  themselves  is  one  which  we  must  perform  with 
all  thoroness.  We  must  not  tie  our  hands  by  any  declara- 
tion which  means  that  we  may  be  expected  to  relax  our 
efforts  before  this  end  is  accomplished. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF   THE    ALTRURIAN    BATTLESHIP 


THE  other  day  a  curious  craft  bobbed  up  at  Wash- 
ington, a  semi-submersible  torpedo-battleship  of 
unprecedented  speed  and  power,  capable,  it  seems,  of  put- 
ting out  of  action  a  fleet  of  the  old-fashioned  dread- 
noughts. This  vessel  was  introduced  by  Captain  Sims,  of 
the  new  battleship  "Nevada,"  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Naval  Committee,  and  he  credits  its  invention  to 
Commander  Schofield. 

Now  we  are  particularly  glad  to  see  the  torpedo-bat- 
tleship come  to  the  surface  again,  because  we  have  been 
wondering  what  had  become  of  it.  It  appeared  out  of 
nowhere  in  The  Independent  of  September  30,  1909,  and, 
after  making  some  commotion  in  naval  circles,  vanished 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  All  we  know  about 
it  was  what  was  told  by  Park  Benjamin  in  the  article  of 
that  date  on  "The  New  Altrurian  Battleship."  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  Republic  of  Altruria,  tired  of  having 
to  compete  with  "the  Bullonians  and  the  Crapaudians 
and  the  Dagoes  and  the  savage  tribes  which  once  annihi- 
lated the  legions  of  Varus"  in  the  construction  of  bigger 
and  more  expensive  battleships,  set  its  wits  to  work  to 
invent  a  new  kind  of  craft  that  could  knock  them  all  out 
— and  did  it.  This  is  the  description  of  it : 

Now  the  Altrurian  vessel  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  "whale 
back,"  such  as  one  sees  on  the  Great  Lakes,  only  she  was 
longer  and  narrower,  say  500  feet  in  length  and  perhaps 
not  over  30  or  40  feet  in  beam.  Her  deck,  which  curved  over 
on  each  side,  rose  at  the  highest  barely  3  feet  above  the 
water  and  was  armored.  Nothing  showed  on  it  except  a  low 
conning  tower  and  a  periscope  tube,  which,  as  is  now  com- 
mon in  torpedo  boats  and  submarines,  projected  the  picture 
of  her  surroundings  upon  the  whitened  table  in  front  of  the 
helmsman  far  below  the  water  line.  Her  frames  were  of  light 
but  excessively  strong  steel,  some  one  of  the  odd  alloys 
which  have  lately  been   invented,  and  they  were  filled  in 


with  immensely  strong  but  again  light  compressed  paper 
pulp.  Oil  carried  in  her  double  bottom  supplied  the  fuel  for 
her  tremendously  powerful  internal  combustion  engines, 
which  drove  a  multiplicity  of  propellers,  and  gave  her  a 
speed  of  at  least  35  knots  per  hour.  Her  sole  armament  was 
ten  fish  torpedoes  on  each  side,  each  delivered  from  a  sep- 
arate water-tight  compartment,  each  capable  of  going 
straight  for  4000  yards  under  water,  and  at  a  speed  of  per- 
haps 37  knots,  and  in  the  racks  adjacent  to  each  torpedo 
tube  were  six  spare  torpedoes.  The  absence  of  guns  and  of 
all  armor  except  the  protective  deck,  together  with  the  light 
construction  of  the  hull,  rendered  it  possible  to  give  to  the 
gas  engines  the  high  power  noted,  not  only  for  a  sudden 
dash,  but  for  comparatively  long  periods  of  time,  and  while 
the  vessel  was  driving  ahead,  a  peculiar  formation  of  her 
bow  sent  the  sea  over  her  for  a  depth  probably  sufficient  id 
cause  any  projectile  striking  her  at  the  necessarily  low  angle 
to  glance  and  ricochet  from  her  deck  without  penetration. 
The  Altrurians  found  that  they  could  build  six  vessels  like 
that  for  the  cost  of  one  dreadnought,  and  that  she  needed 
for  her  management  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  dreadnought 
crew.  And  because  of  her  speed  she  could  lie  far  off  from 
the  fleet  and  arrive  close  at  hand  at  any  desired  moment, 
say  in  thick  or  foggy  weather,  or  when  the  fleet  was  thread- 
ing narrow  straits,  of  otherwise  navigating  troublesome 
waters. 

This  corresponds  closely  to  Captain  Sims'  subsea  bat- 
tleship, even  in  details,  so  it  seems  that  there  must  be 
open  sea  between  Altruria  and  the  United  States,  altho 
the  two  countries  are  evidently  far  apart,  since  it  takes 
seven  years  to  make  the  passage.  This  may  give  a  clue 
to  the  location  of  that  unknown  land  which  Howells  de- 
scribes so  attractively  in  his  "Traveler  from  Altruria." 

But  a  more  important  possibility  is  that  the  "Altru- 
rian" or  her  sister  ships  may  have  got  to  Kiel  as  well  as 
Washington.  If  von  Tirpitz  or  rather  von  Capelle  has 
some  of  these  up  his  sleeve  it  may  go  far  toward  neu- 
tralizing the  advantage  of  two  to  one  in  dreadnoughts 
which  the  British  now  have  over  the  Germans. 
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DO  IT  WELL 

BACK  of  all  achievement,  personal  and  national,  is 
Will;  but  the  determination  to  achieve  needs  skilful 
directing.  "Efficiency"  is  the  science  of  guiding  human 
endeavor,  with  the  minimum  of  v^^aste,  to  the  best  possi- 
ble results.  Everywhere  is  the  desire  to  achieve,  and 
every  day  the  thought  is  growing  that  half  life's  prob- 
lem is  to  know  the  simplest,  quickest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory way  of  doing  things. 

No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  America's  constructive  vital- 
ity :  there  is  already  proof  of  it  in  a  coast-to-coast  chain 
of  accomplishment,  in  which  the  Woolworth  Building 
and  the  Panama  Canal  are  but  two  of  the  "outward  and 
visible"  links.  And  only  the  threshold  has  been  crost. 
None  can  forecast  the  future,  but  it  is  clear  that  enor- 
mous possibilities  wait  upon  the  ability  of  Americans  to 
develop  further,  in  a  hundred  different  directions,  the 
science  of  achievement  as  well  as  its  spirit.  In  every 
sphere  "the  better  method"  is  being  sought,  and  the  urge 
toward  improvement  affects  the  intimate  home  life  of 
America's  myriad  units  no  less  than  their  composite  life 
as  a  community  and  nation. 

The  National  Institute  of  Efficiency,  the  organization 
of  which  is  reported  in  this  issue,  has  come  into  being, 
as  the  name  implies,  as  a  part  of  the  rapidly  growing 
movement  toward  the  increased  effectiveness  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  individual,  can  become  nation-wide  in 
extent.  Its  endeavor  will  be  to  focus  some  of  the  at- 
tempts that  are  already  being  made  to  develop  personal 
efficiency  in  its  many  aspects,  as  well  as  to  encourage, 
by  every  fitting  means,  the  acquirement  of  fresh  knowl- 
edge leading  in  the  same  direction. 

"The  man  is  the  nation,"  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Efficiency  is  organized  in  the  belief  that  the  future 
lies  with  the  nation,  no  less  than  the  individual,  that  has 
learned  to  Do  It  Well. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  A  PERSECUTION 

THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE,  humanitarian  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  prison,  has  been  acquitted  of  one  of 
the  charges  against  him  in  quick  time.  Before  the  de- 
fense had  presented  any  evidence  whatever,  the  judge 
directed  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  charge  was  perjury. 
The  specifications  were  that  in  an  investigation  of  con- 
ditions in  the  prison  made  by  a  member  of  the  State 
Prison  Commission  the  warden  evaded  questions  as  to 
the  existence  of  cases  of  immorality  among  the  convicts. 

The  judge  summarily  disposed  of  the  charge  by  de- 
claring that  the  investigation  by  a  single  member  of 
the  commission  acting  on  his  own  initiative  was  not 
authorized  by  the  law.  The  investigator,  therefore,  could 
not  administer  a  valid  oath,  and  a  witness  could  not 
commit  perjury  in  testifying  before  him. 

The  judge  further  declared  that  Mr.  Osborne  did  not 
wilfully  deceive  the  investigator,  because  the  latter  al- 
ready knew  from  other  witnesses,  and  the  warden  knew 
that  he  knew,  that  there  had  been  cases  of  immorality 
among  the  prisoners.  The  judge  further  explained,  with 
implied  approval,  why  Mr.  Osborne  evaded  the  questions 
about  immorality.  He  said: 

The  defendant's  refusal  to  answer  and  his  evasive  replies 
were  to  keep  good  the  promises  he  made  to  the  men  when 
they  confest  to  him  their  offenses  and  received  their 
punishment  under  the  prison  management;  namely,  that 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  further  punishment  therefor, 


and  that  he  would  go  to  jail  rather  than  betray  their  con- 
fidence. 

The  summary  termination  of  the  case  by  judicial  de- 
cree is  all  the  more  gratifying,  in  that  it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  technicality.  "The  question,"  said  the  judge, 
"goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  case." 

Another  indictment  hangs  over  Mr.  Osborne.  In  that 
one  appears  the  charge  of  personal  immorality.  The 
warden  and  his  attorneys  press  for  an  immediate  trial, 
but  the  district  attorney  shuffles  and  delays  as  he  has 
done  thruout  the  case.  As  the  matter  proceeds,  the  indi- 
cations become  stronger  and  stronger  that  there  is 
malevolent  animus  back  of  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Osborne 
should  have  his  second  day  in  court  without  delay.  There 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  emerge  from  it  less  tri- 
umphantly than  from  the  first. 

Meanwhile,  the  inmates  of  Sing  Sing  greet  the  news 
of  the  warden's  acquittal  with  boisterous  applause. 
Their  rejoicing  at  his  exoneration  is  not  the  least  evi- 
dence of  his  success  in  his  whole-hearted  attempt  to 
treat  criminals  like  men — and  so  help  them  to  become 
men  again. 


THE  BETTER  HALF  OF  MEXICO 

NOT  all  the  news  from  Mexico  is  bad.  For  while  the 
men  are  raiding  and  fighting,  the  women  of  Mexico 
have  held  a  congress  to  advocate  "a  new  system  of  moral 
and  religious  education."  Over  a  thousand  delegates, 
representing  all  sections  of  the  republic,  met  recently  in 
Merida,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.  They  suggested 
measures  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  and  the 
betterment  of  her  condition  socially;  they  discussed 
progress  and  culture  for  women  and  for  the  state;  and 
they  made  practical  plans  for  acting  upon  the  inspira- 
tion which  the  convention  gave. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  possible  value  of 
women  in  government.  Mexican  leaders  have  been  for 
years  floundering  in  the  midst  of  petty  revolutions  and 
personal  recriminations.  They  have  seen  no  wise  way 
out.  But  Mexico's  women  have  taken  a  real  step  toward 
democracy  and  an  orderly  government  for  their  country. 

Naturally  they  urge  the  necessity  of  woman  suffrage 
as  a  basis  for  their  work.  When  popular  suffrage  is 
established  in  Mexico — as  it  must  be  if  the  republic  is 
to  prove  worthy  of  the  name — it  will  be  the  women  who 
have  earned  the  right  to  vote  rather  than  the  men.  But 
perhaps  they  will  succeed  in  getting  it  for  both  sexes. 


WELL  DONE,   ST.   LOUIS! 

THE  great  city  of  St.  Louis  has  voted  three  to  one 
that  hereafter  negroes  shall  not  move  into  blocks  in 
which  seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  houses  are  oc- 
cupied by  whites,  and  that  whites  shall  not  move  into 
blocks  in  which  seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
houses  are  occupied  by  negroes. 

This  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  why  stop  there? 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  reserve  the  streets  in 
which  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  traffic  is  white 
entirely  to  whites,  and  the  streets — if  there  be  any — in 
which  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  traffic  is  colored 
to  the  colored.  If  this  works  without  injustice  or  fric- 
tion, then  St.  Louis  might  pass  an  ordinance  requiring 
the  two  races  to  eat  different  food,  to  wear  different 
styles  of  clothes,  and  to  think  different  thoughts. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  fair  city  of  St.  Louis 
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send  a  commission  to  India  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  admirable  caste  system  prevailing  there.  It  will  evi- 
dently need  all  the  light  it  can  get  in  working  out  the 
broad  and  humane  policy  it  has  now  begun. 


COME  BACK 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  is  back.  He  is  back  from 
his  trip  to  the  Spanish  Main;  and  he  is  back  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspapers. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  shares  with  him  the  popu- 
lar interest  as  possible  opposition  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent— Mr.  Justice  Hughes.  Local  politicians  are  vocif- 
erating the  names  of  favorite  sons  like  Root,  McCall, 
Estabrook,  Sherman,  Burton,  Hadley,  Brumbaugh, 
Borah,  Fairbanks. 

But  the  public  will  not  listen.  They  talk  only  of 
Hughes  and  Roosevelt — with  varying  emphasis.  Some 
like  one,  some  the  other.  Some  like  neither,  but  make  a 
wry  face  and  admit  that  the  one  (or  the  other,  as  the 
case  may  be)  must  be  nominated  in  order  "to  beat  Wil- 
son." 

The  recrudescence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  figure  of  po- 
litical prominence  is  an  interesting  phenomenon.  One 
phase  of  it  is  set  forth  on  another  page,  where  a  young 
business  man  explains  how  he  "swung  hack  to  Teddy." 

The  Colonel  cannot  be  kept  for  long  at  a  time  off  the 
front  page  because  he  persists  in  doing  and  saying 
things  that  challenge  attention.  You  may  admire  him  or 
you  may  disapprove  of  him;  you  may  hate  him  or  you 
may  love  him.  But  you  cannot  ignore  him. 

He  has  an  uncanny  faculty  for  knowing  what  the 
people  are  going  to  be  interested  in,  and  talking  about 
it  first.  When  he  begins  to  talk  about  it,  they  listen. 
Then  they  begin  to  talk  about  it,  too,  according  to  their 
several  kinds — with  acclamation  or  vituperation.  Never 
with  indifference. 

The  Colonel  is  bound  to  be  an  increasingly  interest- 
ing figure  until  the  seventh  of  June.  And  after?  That 
depends. 

Anyhow,  he  has  come  back. 


SHAKESPEARE   IN  MAGNIFICENCE 

SHAKESPEARE'S  "Henry  the  Eighth"  is  not  a 
closely  knit,  logical  drama.  It  might  appropriately 
be  called  "Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  King,  and  His 
Court."  But  the  scenes  are  splendidly  pictorial,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  somberly  dramatic.  It  is  not  a  great  play, 
but  it  can  be  made  a  great  spectacle. 

This  feat  has  been  accomplished  in  rich  measure  by 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  in  his  production  at  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theater  in  New  York.  It  is  a  series 
of  superbly  decorative  pictures,  splashed  upon  the 
canvas  of  a  huge  stage  with  a  lavish  hand  and  colorful 
brush. 

As  a  pageant  it  is  even  better  than  the  best  of  the 
"movies."  One  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  in  these 
latter  days. 

But  it  is  something  more.  There  are  two  pieces  of 
characterization  in  the  present  production  that  rank 
high  as  examples  of  the  actors'  art. 

American  audiences  have  learned  to  expect  great 
things  from  Edith  Wynne  Matthison.  Once  more  they 
are  not  disappointed.  As  Henry's  queen,  Katherine,  she 
is  a  lovely,  tragic,  heart-breaking  figure.  Not  less  effec- 


tive is  the  Henry  of  Lyn  Harding.  The  sensual,  heartless 
buffoon  of  a  king  straddles  before  us  "in  his  habit  as 
he  lived." 

One  would  like  to  add  a  third  great  characterization 
to  the  list.  But  candor  forbids.  Sir  Herbert's  Wolsey 
misses  greatness  by  the  breadth  of  a  voice.  Tree  is  a 
master  producer  and  a  sound  actor,  but  his  own  medium 
is  not  equal  to  his  conception  of  the  part  he  plays. 

But  this  is  ungenerous  criticism.  We  owe  him  great 
thanks  for  so  magnificent  and  artistic  a  production. 


A  NEGRO  NONCONFORMIST 

AN  eleven-year-old  colored  boy  in  Des  Moines  has 
been  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  because  he 
refused  to  salute  the  American  flag.  He  declares  that  he 
will  salute  "nobody  or  nothing"  but  his  God.  His  parents 
appi'ove  his  stand. 

Several  such  cases  of  refusal  to  conform  to  this  new 
patriotic  ceremony  have  occurred  in  various  pai'ts  of  the 
country,  so  it  is  well  to  consider  the  principle  involved 
in  the  question.  Assuming  that  this  is  a  case  of  real  con- 
scientious scruple  and  not  wilful  disobedience  or  caprice, 
it  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  boy  is  wrong  in  his  opinion 
and  right  in  his  action.  To  most  of  us  the  salute  to  the 
flag  seems  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  way  of  express- 
ing our  loyalty  to  our  country  and  our  allegiance  to  our 
government.  But  we  can  easily  understand  that  to  some 
it  might  seem  a  bit  of  patriotic  superstition  and  there- 
fore wrong.  To  compel  outward  conformity  in  such  a 
case  would  be  to  inculcate  hypocrisy,  and  any  teacher  or 
magistrate  who  should  use  his  power  to  such  an  evil 
purpose  should  himself  be  brought  before  the  court.  The 
more  anxious  we  are  to  inculcate  a  real  spirit  of  rever- 
ence to  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  our  nation  the  more  care 
f ul  we  should  be  to  prevent  its  becoming  an  empty  form 
or  false  pretense,  and  to  avoid  making  unnecessary  mar- 
tyrs of  conscientious  dissenters. 

In  New  Jersey  not  long  ago  a  boy  got  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities  for  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  flag  cere- 
mony, and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  Canadian.  Of 
course,  a  foreigner  who  has  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
citizen  could  not  be  expected  to  say:  "I  pledge  allegiance 
to  this  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands,"  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  take 
such  a  pledge  he  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  do  so. 
But  the  true  born  Britisher  may  without  disloyalty  raise 
his  hat  to  the  American  flag  or  even  join  in  the  singing 
of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  We  will  not  in  that  case 
regard  it  as  discourteous  in  him  if  he  omits  to  voice  the 
lines  so  uncomplimentary  to  him  and  the  Hessians : 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hirelinfj  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  does  not  renounce 
his  republicanism  when  he  joins  his  British  cousins  in 
singing  "God  Save  the  King."  There  are  some,  we  know, 
who  on  such  occasions  surreptitiously  substitute  the 
words  of  "America"  or  who  modify  them  to  "God  Save 
Their  King,"  but  such  we  regard  as  overscrupulous. 

The  modern  trend  is  toward  conformity  to  the  cus- 
toms  of  the  community  in  which  one  happens  to  be  as  a 
matter  of  propriety  and  without  sacrifice  of  principle. 
To  be  continually  objecting  to  forms  one  does  not  like  or 
believe  in  makes  one  obnoxious,  and,  besides,  a  conspicu- 
ous act  of  disapproval  often  gives  to  the  ceremony  an 
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importance  and  significance  which  it  does  not  actually 
possess  in  the  minds  of  its  adherents.  The  Quakers  of 
our  acquaintance  are  as  quick  to  raise  the  hat  as  any 
worldling,  yet  their  forefathers  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  rather  than  do  such  reverence  to  a  human  being. 

But  we  must  deal  gently  with  those  who  decline  to 
adopt  this  modern  attitude  and  who  cannot  look  at  the 
question  in  this  light.  The  willingness  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  for  private  convictions  is  all  too  rare  nowadays 
to  be  crushed  out  when  it  appears.  The  question  is  often 
a  vital  one.  Many  a  Chinese  Christian  has  gone  to  his 
death  rather  than  kowtow  to  the  tablet  of  Confucius,  and 
we  honor  them  for  it.  Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  they 
were  necessarily  more  conscientious  than  those  who 
choose  to  interpret  the  ceremony  not  as  an  act  of  worship 
but  as  the  homage  due  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good 
man.  Since  the  war  began  the  oath  required  of  British 
recruits  has  been  changed  to  read :  "I  swear  by  Almighty 
God."  This  is  keeping  out  of  the  army  both  conscientious 
infidels  and  conscientious  Quakers,  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  lives  for  their  country  but  refuse  to  say  what 
they  do  not  believe.  Such  men  are  needed  in  the  British 
army — and  elsewhere. 

So  let  us  not  be  hard  upon  little  Hubert  Eaves,  of  Des 
Moines,  wrong-headed  and  pig-headed  tho  he  may  be.  If 
he  is  as  scrupulous  in  big  things  as  he  is  in  this  com- 
paratively little  thing  he  will  make  a  good  citizen,  even 
tho  he  may  never  doff  his  hat  to  the  flag  or  stand  when 
the  national  anthem  is  played.  Such  acts  are  valueless 
unless  voluntary. 

Very  likely,  if  we  got  at  the  bottom  of  it,  we  should 
find  that  Hubert  had  been  led  astray  by  the  reading  of 
pernicious  literature  such  as  the  story  of  William  Tell. 
If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  glad  he  refrained  from  using 
the  teacher  as  a  target  for  his  bow  and  arrow.  When  he 
grows  older  he  will  learn  that  Third  Reader  heroes  are 
to  be  admired,  not  imitated,  and  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  an  Austrian  duke's  hat  and  our  own  flag. 


PREPAREDNESS  IN  THE   SCHOOLS 

WE  have  pointed  out  the  objections  to  military 
training  in  the  public  schools.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  our  objections  apply  only  to 
military  training  in  a  technical  sense  of  the  term,  and 
not  to  those  exercises  and  disciplines  that  are  proper  ele- 
ments of  any  sound  education,  preparatory  to  a  responsi- 
ble citizenship.  As  we  do  not  propose  to  have  our  actual 
contention  in  this  matter  distorted  or  perverted  by  par- 
ties who  will  not  or  who  cannot  make  valid  discrimina- 
tions we  shall  take  the  trouble  to  present  certain  distinc- 
tinctions  explicitly  enough  to  remove  all  excuse  for 
misunderstanding. 

The  essentials  of  technical  military  training  ai-e  drill 
in  the  manual  of  arms,  organization  by  military  units, 
and  specific  instruction  and  practice  in  military  opera- 
tions. The  public  schools,  we  contend,  are  not  the  place 
for  these  exercizes  and  schemes  of  organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  disciplines  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  making  of  good  soldiers  which  also  are  essen- 
tial to  the  making  of  self-reliant  men  and  women,  good 
members  of  society  and  good  citizens.  These  exercizes 
the  schools  should  give  with  firmness  of  discipline  and 
under  intelligent  direction. 

First  among  these  measures  of  preparedness  for  sound 
and  dutiful  living  is  physical  training,  as  rigorous,  as 


scientific,  as  the  most  urgent  military  necessity  could 
call  for.  Not  only  should  all  school  pupils  be  taught  hab- 
its of  proper  care  of  their  bodily  health  and  made  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  gymnastic  work,  they  also  should  be 
held  strictly  to  the  achievement  of  specific  accomplish- 
ment, namely,  to  carry  themselves  properly,  to  endure 
marching,  to  swim,  to  handle  the  tools  that  pertain  to 
emergency  situations,  as  ax,  pick  and  spade.  The  spirit 
and  the  method  of  such  instruction  is  totally  different, 
as  every  well-informed  person  knows,  from  the  spirit  and 
the  method  that  go  into  a  feverish  training  for  doing 
athletic  "stunts."  The  public  school  athletic  activities 
that  have  been  developed  in  New  York  City  under  the 
enthusiastic  supervision  of  General  Wingate  and  of  Dr. 
Crampton  afford  suggestions  that  are  well  worth  the 
serious  study  by  other  communities. 

In  the  second  place,  public  school  pupils  should  be 
taught  respect  for  authority,  decorum,  and  obedience. 
The  extent  to  which  rowdyism  and  hoodlumism  prevail 
in  America  is  not  only  a  national  disgrace,  it  is  an  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  indifference  to  a  serious  situ- 
ation which  includes  wastage  of  energy  and  a  general 
state  of  ineflficiency.  We  let  children  grow  up  without  re- 
spect for  their  elders  and  without  courtesy  toward  one 
another.  Those  educators  who  see  in  an  insistence  upon 
deference  and  obedience  a  survival  of  the  obsequious- 
ness of  subject  classes  to  the  socially  powerful  are  blind 
to  some  of  the  most  essential  facts  of  life.  Obedience  of 
the  weak  to  the  powerful  is  not  the  only  or  the  most  im- 
portant obedience  in  human  society.  If  we  are  to  have 
collective  effort,  organized  activity  and  the  achievements 
which  are  possible  only  thru  a  proper  functioning  of 
society,  respect  for  experience,  obedience  to  accredited 
leaders  and  to  group  law  are  far  more  essential  than  is 
any  obsequiousness  of  the  subordinated  to  the  dominat- 
ing element  in  the  despotic  state.  They  are  facts  of 
sound  economy,  of  eflficiency,  of  moral  steadiness,  and  of 
self-command. 

Finally,  there  should  be  stimulation  of  initiative  and 
training  in  self-reliance.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
costly  and  lamentable  fallacies  in  prevalent  educational 
philosophy  is  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  necessary 
conflict  between  an  old-fashioned  discipline  which  in- 
cluded an  insistence  upon  acquisition,  obedience  and  fa- 
cility, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  en- 
couragement of  curiosity,  the  strengthening  of  powers  of 
observation  and  invention,  and  the  development  of  self- 
reliance.  There  is  no  such  conflict  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  pedagogic  partizans.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
all  that  has  been  best  in  the  older  schemes  of  education 
should  not  be  conserved  and  combined  with  all  that  is 
good  in  the  so-called  Gary  plan.  Also  our  educational 
scheme  should  include  practically  all  of  the  activities 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

When  pupils  leave  the  public  schools  they  should  be 
ready  for  the  further  disciplines  of  peace  or  the  further 
disciplines  of  war  as  fate  shall  require  of  them.  They 
should  be  physically  sound  and  be  masters  of  the  impor- 
tant physical  activities.  They  should  be  obedient,  respect- 
ful and  law-abiding.  They  should  have  acquired  sound 
knowledge  and  facility  in  applying  it.  They  should  also 
be  independent,  inventive  and  resourceful.  To  think  of 
this  ideal  as  beyond  attainment  or  even  as  of  prohibitive 
diflficulty  or  costliness,  is  absurd  and  inexcusable.  If  we 
do  not  demand  its  realization  it  is  because  we  are  un- 
awake,  indifferent  and  ineffective. 


Our  Soldiers 
in  Mexico 


The  troops  of  our  puni- 
tive expedition  crost  the 


boundary  and  entered 
Mexico  on  the  15th,  General  Pershing 
commanding  one  column  that  started 
from  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  while 
another,  entering  at  a  point  further 
west,  was  led  by  Colonel  Dodd,  The  en- 
tire number  was  a  little  more  than 
4000,  but  it  is  said  that  between  7000 
and  8000  American  soldiers  are  in 
Mexico  now.  General  Pershing's  force 
was  joined  by  a  party  of  Carranza's 
soldiers,  several  of  whom  were  used  as 
scouts,  altho  this  is  denied  by  General 
Gavira,  the  Carranza  commander  at 
Juarez.  Villa  had  gone  southward.  On 
the  18th  he  was  about  110  miles  south- 
east of  Casas  Grandes,  and  100  miles 
in  advance  of  the  American  troops. 
Carranza,  who  had  about  5000  men  in 
Chihuahua,  ordered  reinforcements, 
and  20,000  men  were  said  to  be  on 
their  way  north. 

When  it  was  reported  that  our  troops 
were  about  to  enter  Casas  Grandes, 
General  Gavira  telegraphed  an  order 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  For  a  time  there  was  danger  of  a 
collision,  but  our  Government  gave  no- 
tice that  its  forces  would  not  occupy 
any  towns,  whereupon  Gavira  said  the 
crisis  had  passed.  He  had  exprest  dis- 
approval of  the  admission  of  American 
troops,  and  had  feared  that  our  soldiers 
would  be  attacked  by  "snipers"  if  they 
should  enter  Casas  Grandes,  or  even 
pass  thru  the  place.  The  fact  that  they 
had  entered  Mexico  without  being  mo- 
lested he  regarded  as  a  supreme  tribute 
to  the  Mexican  people's  confidence  in 
Carranza.  Colonel  Slocum,  who  was  in 
command  at  Columbus  when  Villa  at- 
tacked the  town,  has  offered  a  reward 
of  $50,000  for  the  capture  of  Villa,  and 
about  $50,000  more  has  been  offered 
by  American  ranchmen  in  Northern 
Mexico. 

Our  Government,  on  the  13th,  ac- 
cepted Carranza's  proposal  that  there 
should  be   reciprocity  in   crossing  the 


boundary.  It  "readily  granted  pei-mis- 
sion  for  military  forces  of  the  de  facto 
Government  of  Mexico"  to  cross  in 
pursuit  of  "lawless  bands  of  armed 
men  who  have  entered  Mexico  from  the 
United  States,  committed  outrages  on 
Mexican  soil,  and  fled  into  the  United 
States,"  on  the  understanding  that  a 
reciprocal  privilege  should  be  given  to 
our  forces.  Gratification  was  exprest 
because  Carranza  had  shown  "so  cor- 
dial and  friendly  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion." At  the  same  time  Secretary 
Lansing  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said  that,  to  remove  any  misapprehen- 
sion that  might  exist  here  or  in  Mex- 
ico, the  President  had  authorized  him 
to  give  the'  public  "assurance  that  the 
military  operations  would  be  scrupu- 
lously confined"  to  the  pursuit  of  Villa, 
and  "in  no  circumstances  would  be  suf- 
fered to  infringe  in  any  degree  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  or  develop 
into  intervention  of  any  kind  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  our  sister  republic." 
On  the  contrary,  what  we  were  doing 
was  "deliberately  intended  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  intervention." 

Carranza  at  once  ordered  his  forces 
to  cooperate  vdth  our  soldiers,  and  a 
similar  order  was  sent  to  the  border 
garrisons  by  General  Obregon,  his  new 
Minister  of  War.  Carranza  also  pub- 
lished a  statement  in  which  he  said  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  in- 
ternational complications.  At  the  Mexi- 
can capital  and  in  Queretaro  there 
were  parades,  with  cannon  salutes  and 
the  ringing  of  church  bells.  Placards 
asserted  that  Carranza  was  the  savior 
of  Mexico's  honor.  From  a  large  meet- 
ing in  Vera  Cruz  a  message  of  congrat- 
ulation was  sent  to  President  Wilson. 
But  there  were  disquieting  reports 
from  many  places  in  Mexico.  Carran- 
za's troops  in  Juarez  were  angry,  and 
Americans  were  insulted  there.  Our 
consul  at  Torreon,  Mr.  Williams,  with 
eighty-six  American  residents,  came  to 
Texas  because  Torreon  was  no  longer 
safe.    There   was   trouble   in    Tampico. 


To  many  Mexicans,  Villa  was  a  hero, 
and  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  as- 
surances given  by  our  Government. 


Acto  T  k  ■  ^"  *^^  ^^^  when 
P  Carranza's      request 

^  for     reciprocity      in 

crossing  was  granted,  Mr.  Wilson  urged 
the  leaders  in  Congress  to  prevent  de- 
lay in  the  consideration  and  enactment 
of  the  pending  defense  bills.  During  a 
debate  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Borah  and 
Mr.  Warren,  Republicans,  heartily  sup- 
ported him  and  argued  against  delay. 
Mr.  Borah  remarked  that  the  result  of 
the  movement  against  Villa  could  not 
be  foreseen.  On  the  Democratic  side, 
Mr.  Myers  said  the  present  army  was 
large  enough,  but  he  was  met  by  a 
chorus  of  protests.  He  assumed  that 
we  had  100,000  men.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  that  in  the  continental  United 
States  there  were  only  35,000,  and  that 
only  half  of  these  were  available  for 
service  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Borah  exprest 
the  opinion  that  we  might  need  50,000 
or  100,000. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  following  day,  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  him  to 
increase  the  army  to  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  existing  law.  The  vote  was 
236  to  1,  Meyer  London,  Socialist,  being 
the  only  member  in  the  negative.  It 
was  shown  that  our  mobile  army  was 
composed  of  36,433  men,  not  including 
the  coast  artillery,  and  that  only  34,510 
were  available  for  service  in  Mexico. 
There  have  been  19,000  on  the  border. 
Mr.  Hay  said  that  many  in  the  militia 
had  volunteered,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  enlarge  the  regular 
army.  The  same  resolution  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate  by  unanimous  vote. 

Two  days  later.  Senator  La  FoUette, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of 
President  Wilson,  introduced  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  in  which,  after  pream- 
bles referring  to  the  assurances  already 
given  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
Lansing  to    Carranza,   the  use   of  the 
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ACTIVITY  ON   THE   BORDER 
Two  columns  of  American  troops,  cavalry  with  some  artillery,  have  already    crost  over  into  Mexico  hunting   Villa 
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THJi;   AMERICAN    PURSUIT   OF   VILLA 
As    The    Independent   goes    to    press    the   cavalry    column    cominanded    by    General    Pershinsr,    which 
started  from   Columbus,  is  reported  to  be  beyond  Casas   Grandes,  and  movini?  southwest,   133*  miles 
from   the   border.   Villa  is  said  to  be  near   Babicora — about   where  a  hne  drawn   thru    Palomas   and 
Casas   Grandes   would   intersect  the  Sierra  Madre.   Carranza   forces   are  said   to   hold  all   the   passes 

thru  these  mountains 


armed  forces  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
apprehending  and  punishing  Villa  and 
his  lawless  band  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress, which  extended  to  the  de  facto 
Government  of  Mexico  and  to  the 
Mexican  people  assurances  that  this 
was  the  only  object  of  the  punitive  ex- 
pedition, and  that  "Congress,  in  ap- 
proving this  use  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  joins  the  President 
in  declaring  that  this  military  expedi- 
tion shall  not  be  permitted  to  encroach 
in  any  degree  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
Mexico  or  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Mexi- 
can people."  Without  debate  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  Mr.  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  was  ab- 
sent. After  his  return  he  said  that  if  he 
had  been  present  he  would  have  regis- 
tered his  complete  disapproval  of  the 
resolution,  and  would  have  opposed  the 
adoption  of  it.  Similar  action  upon  the 
resolution  in  the  House  within  a  few 
days  was  expected.  It  is  understood 
that  our  Government  has  given  large 


orders  for  munitions  to  several  com- 
panies that  have  been  at  work  on  for- 
eign contracts. 

_,,       .  There  has  been  debate  in 

RMi"™^      the  House  on  the  bill  re- 
**"'^  reported   by   Mr.   Hay  for 

enlarging  the  army,  and  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  of  the  same  general  character 
has  been  reported  from  committee.  The 
House  bill  provides  for  a  regular  army 
of  140,000  men,  and  empowers  the 
President  to  make  the  total  170,000  in 
an  emergency.  In  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vision is  made  for  an  army  of  194,000 
in  time  of  peace,  with  a  war  increase 
to  236,000.  Both  bills  call  for  a  fed- 
eralization of  the  militia,  but  the  plan 
in  the  House  bill  is  held  by  some  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  Constitution.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  bill  proposes  some- 
thing resembling  the  Continental  Army 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  plan  sup- 
ported by  Secretary  Garrison.  Both 
bills  largely  increase  the  number  of 
West  Point  cadets. 


Representative   Gardner  read   a  let- 
ter, signed  by  Mr.  Baker,  the  new  Sec-j 
retary  of  War,  .severely  criticizing  the' 
Hay  bill  and  the  committee's  statements' 
in  support  of  it.   This  letter,  it  has  been 
shown,  was  prepared   in  the  War  Col-: 
lege,   and   signed   by   Mr.    Baker  as   a 
matter  of   routine.     Mr.   Hay   declared 
that   his    bill    was    .satisfactory   to    the 
President.   The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  .$2,065,000  to  be  used  in 
e<iuipping  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
for  the  construction  of  battleships. 

^,      _,  ^  It    was    provided    in 

The  Sugar  Duty    ^^^  Underwood  tariff 

Retained  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

sugar  .should  be  removed  in  May  of  this 
year.  Because  more  revenue  is  needed, 
on  account  of  the  great  war,  it  was  de- 
cided some  time  ago  at  Washington 
that  this  part  of  the  tariff  law  should 
be  repealed.  On  the  16th  a  resolution 
repealing  it  was  adopted  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  .346  to  14.  Those  in  the 
negative  were  thirteen  Democrats  and 
the  only  Socialist  member,  Mr.  Meyer 
London.  There  will  be  concurrence  in 
the  Senate,  and  by  this  action  of  Con- 
gress there  will  be  retained  $44,000,- 
000  of  annual  revenue.  Preceding  the 
vote  in  the  House  there  were  seven, 
hours  of  tariff  debate. 

The  respective  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  and  Underwood 
tariff  laws  were  the  subject  of  much 
talk.  Democrats  were  accused  by  Re- 
publicans of  reversing  their  policy  as 
to  "free  sugar."  Among  the  Democrats 
who  voted  against  repeal  were  Mr, 
Tavenner  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Sev- 
eral of  the  opponents  said  that  they 
could  not  vote  against  removal  of  the 
duty  after  telling  the  voters  in  their 
districts  that  removal  was  one  of  the 
Democratic  party's  most  notable 
achievements.  The  duty  is  a  little  more 
than  one  cent  a  pound.  Mr.  Bailey  has 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  com- 
plete free  trade  with  any  country  in 
South  America  or  Central  America  that 
will  adopt  the  same  policy  with  respect 
to  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  in- 
tend to  present  for  action  a  bill  creat-  . 


A  merican  I'ress 

WHERE  VILLA   SEALKU   HIS   DOOM 
Ruins  of  the  Commercial  Hotel  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  raided  ly  Villa.    Six  Americans  were  killed  in  this  building  and  it  was  fired  by  the  bandits 
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IN   SERRIED   RANKS   THE   POETS   STOOD 

At  the  Civic  Forum  dinner  in  New  York  last  week  most  of  the  better  known  poets  of  this  country 
and  some  of  England  were  guests.  A  few  of  them  are  here,  gathered  around  Masefield,  in  whose 
honor  the  literary  dress  parade  was  held.  Standing,  from  the  left,  Lawrence  Housman,  Witter 
Bynner,  Percy  Mackaye,  Edwin  Markham,  Gale  Young  Rice,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Vachel  Lindsay. 
Seated,  Amy  Lowell,  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  John  Masefield,  Alfred  Noyes 


ing  a  tariff  commission  of  the  kind 
suggested  by  President  Wilson,  certain 
changes  in  duties  relating  to  dyestuffs, 
and  the  provisions  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary Redfield  for  protection  against  the 
"dumping"  of  European  products  on 
our  market  at  very  low  prices  after  the 
war.  Some  increase  of  the  present 
duties  on  dyestuffs  will  be  proposed, 
but  the  additions  will  not.  be  so  great 
as  those  recommended  in  the  schedule 
submitted  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  The  taxes  of  the  war  revenue 
law  will  be  continued,  the  stamp  taxes 
excepted,  and  the  bill  will  include  the 
projected  increase  of  the  income  tax. 


Trust  and 
Rebate  Cases 


Three  and  one-half  years 
ago      the       Government 


brought  suit  against  the 
Association  of  Billposters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law,  asking  for  a  dissolu- 
tion. In  Chicago,  last  week.  Judge  Lan- 
dis,  of  the  Federal  court,  decided  that 
the  association  was  an  illegal  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade.  Execution  of 
an  order  for  dissolution  was  deferrea 
for  sixty  days,  to  give  time  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Gov- 
ernment charged  that  the  association, 
since  it  was  formed  in  1891,  had  sought 
in  many  ways  to  crush  competition.  It 
had  admitted  to  membership,  the  Gov- 
ernment asserted,  only  one  person  or 
firm  in  each  town;  had  declined  to 
serve  advertisers  who  gave  work  to 
those  who  were  not  members;  had  es- 
tablished uniform  prices;  had  driven 
out  of  business  lithographers  who 
worked  for  those  outside,  and  had 
formed  an  alliance  vdth  a  dozen  promi- 
nent advertising  agencies,  by  means  of 
which  its  ability  to  injure  competitors 
was  increased. 

Judge  Gary,  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  steel  companies  indicted 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  violating 
Ohio's  Anti-Trust  law  by  conspiring  or 
agreeing  to  increase  wages,  have 
moved  that  the  indictment  be  quashed, 
saying  that  it  does  not  show  how  the 
alleged  agreement  was  carried  out. 
The  charge  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  within   two   days  all   the  accused 


companies  increased  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  by  10  per  cent.  The  business 
men  of  Youngstown  regret  that  the 
companies  (one  of  them  being  the  Steel 
Corporation)  were  indicted,  fearing 
that  Youngstown  will  not  be  in  the  list 
of  places  where  the  companies  are  to 
spend  large  sums  for  those  extensions 
and  improvements  which  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  steel  industry  de- 
mands. The  Government,  which  was  to 
submit  at  Washington,  on  March  15,  its 
appeal  from  the  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  (in  the  suit  for  dis- 
solution) has  asked  that  the  time  limit 
be  extended  until  July  15. 

Following  the  decision  which  re- 
quired the  New  Jersey  Central  Rail- 
road Company  to  pay  a  fine  of  $200,- 
000  for  giving  rebates  to  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  a  Fed- 
eral court  has  now  found  the  latter 
company  guilty  of  soliciting  and  receiv- 
ing the  rebates.  As  the  company  was 
convicted  on  twenty-seven  counts,  the 
maximum  fine  permitted  by  the  law  is 
$540,000,  but  the  jury  recommended 
clemency.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  is  authorized  to  sue 
for  three  times  the  sum  involved  in  the 
rebates,  or  for  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. There  are  no  indications,  however, 
that  it  will  take  such  action. 

,,,  ,     Altho  the  bituminous  coal 

Wages  and     „•  ,  , 

c,°  .,  miners     have     been     suc- 

cessiul  in  conferences 
with  their  employers,  and  have  gained 
a  wage  increase  that  will  add  $8,000,- 
000  to  the  annual  cost  of  production, 
a  settlement  with  the  anthracite  miners 
has  not  been  reached.  They  ask  for  a 
wage  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  recognition  of  the 
union.  Their  employers,  who  assert 
that  the  proposed  wage  increase  would 
add  $23,000,000  to  the  annual  cost  of 
their  labor,  say  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  already  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  high  prices  of  explo- 
sives used  in  mining,  this  advance  hav- 
ing been  due  to  the  war.  It  is  said  that 
they  will  not  recognize  the  union.  Many 
real  estate,  civic  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations, led  by  the  New  York  Real 
Estate  Board,  have  sent  letters  to  Presi- 


dent Wilson  and  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  asking  that  an  investi- 
gation concerning  the  coal  industry, 
with  especial  reference  to  distribution 
and  prices,  be  made  by  a  Federal  com- 
mission. Such  an  inquiry,  they  say, 
might  prevent  a  strike. 

In  New  York  City,  1000  public  school 
teachers  have  formed  a  union,  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Among  the  speakers  at  their 
meeting  were  Miss  Haley,  who  or- 
ganized the  teachers'  union  in  Chicago, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Federation. 
At  a  meeting  of  800  actors  in  New 
York  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  organizing  a  union,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Federation.  Meetings 
at  which  similar  action  was  taken  were 
held  on  the  same  day  in  Boston,  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia. 

Twenty  thousand  painters,  paper- 
hangers  and  decorators  in  New  York 
have  voted  to  strike  for  a  daily  wage 
of  $5.  Those  in  Brooklyn  are  to  go 
out  on  April  1,  and  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  one  month  earlier.  It  is 
said  that  about  20,000  in  other  Eastern 
cities  will  begin  a  strike  on  April  1, 
and  it  is  expected  that  6000  tailors  in 
New  York  will  decide  to  take  the  same 
course  in  the  early  weeks  of  April. 
Twenty-seven  shops  in  New  York  are 
still  closed,  on  account  of  the  strike  of 
cloak  and  suit  makers,  but  the  8000 
workers  in  the  embroidery  trade,  after 
being  on  strike  for  nearly  six  weeks, 
have  returned  to  work,  having  gained 
a  wage  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent, 
a  week  of  fifty-two  hours,  and  a  plan 
for  the  settlement  of  grievances,  with 
final  appeal  to  an  arbitration  board.  Ad- 
ditional strikes  have  closed  several  fac- 
tories in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  about 
4000  employees  are  out.  The  demand 
is  for  a  wage  increase  of  15  or  25  per 
cent.  A  few  have  accepted  ten  per 
cent  and  returned  to  work. 

^.       _,  .     The       New       York 

The   Progress   of     g^^^^  Assembly  has 

Woman  Suffrage     p^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

more  than  three  to  one  the  woman  suf- 
frage bill  providing  for  a  referendum 
on  the  Constitutional  amendment.  The 
majority  in  favor  of  the  measure  was 
larger  than  even  the  most  optimistic 
suffrage  predictions — 109  for  the  refer- 
endum and  only  thirty-one  against  it. 

In  the  New  York  Senate,  however, 
an  entirely  different  attitude  toward 
woman  suffrage  is  being  shown.  By  a 
program  of  procrastination  and  ob- 
structionist tactics  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  putting  off  its  report  on  the 
Whitney-Brereton  bill,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  eight  of  the  thirteen  members 
of  the  committee  have  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  it.  Senator  Elon 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, is  held  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessive delays,  tho  he  has  tacitly 
promised  a  report  of  the  bill  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  will  vote  against  it 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate. 

At  an  indignation  mass-meeting  in 
Cooper  Union  both  men  and  women 
suffragists  of  New  York  .City  voiced 
their  protest  against  this  inaction. 

In  Congress  the  question  of  nation- 
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wide  woman  suffrage  has  been  prom- 
ised a  hearing-  as  the  special  order  of 
business  on  March  28.  Lobbyists  from 
all  over  the  country,  armed  with  peti- 
tions, letters,  and  telegrams  from  con- 
stituents "back  home,"  are  urging  a 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Suffrage  amendment.  The  women  vot- 
ers of  Illinois  have  sent  to  Congress- 
man Kitchin  a  petition  bearing  twenty- 
one  feet  of  signatures  in  its  favor.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  promised  to  support  the 
amendment. 

_,  _  ,  ,,,  ,  During  each  of  the 
The  Fourth  Week    ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^j^^  ^^ 

of  Verdun  ^j^^  ^^^^^j^   ^^   y^^_ 

dun  the  Gennans  made  definite  ad- 
vances, first  on  the  north,  then  on  the 
east  and  lastly  on  the  west.  During  the 
past  week  on  the  contrary  they  have 
made  no  perceptible  progress  altho 
they  have  attacked  on  both  the  eastern 
and  western  sides. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Meuse 
the  Gennans  last  week  obtained  a 
lodgement  in  Crows'  Wood  (Bois  des 
Corbeaux)  which  lies  between  the 
bights  of  Le  Mort  Homme  (Dead  Man's 
Hill)  and  Cote  de  I'Oie  (Goose  Ridge). 
These  are  isolated  elevations  command- 
ing the  railroad,  which  runs  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  route 
along  which  the  Germans  must  advance 
if  they  are  to  encircle  Verdun  on  the 
western  side.  The  French,  fully  realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  holding  these  po- 
sitions, had  banked  here  their  famous 
75  millimeter  field  guns.  Met  by  this 
withering  fire  the  German  troops  were 
mowed  down  before  they  got  half  way 
up  the  slope  of  Goose  Ridge. 

Their  assault  on  Dead  Man's  Hill 
promised  to  be  more  successful.  After 
a  terrific  bombardment  of  ten  French 
trenches,  lasting  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  Silesians  charged  the 
hill  from  Crows'  Wood  in  three  separ- 
ate columns.  Line  after  line  swept  up 
the  slope,  a  hundred  yards  apart,  the 
men  standing  so  close  in  the  line  that 
they  could  have  clasped  hands.  In 
crossing  the  open  they  were  exposed 
not  only  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries 
they  were  assaulting,  but  to  an  enfilad- 
ing fire  from  the  neighboring  hights. 
Nevertheless  they  succeeded  in  gaining 
some  two  hundred  yards  of  the  outer- 
most French  trenches  and  captured  a 
thousand  prisoners.  Apparently  they 
were  not  able  to  hold  these  gains  for  at 
the  end  of  the  week  the  French  official 
report  claimed  complete  possession  of 
Dead  Man's  Hill. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Verdun 
complex  the  German  bombardment  and 
assaults  were  directed  at  the  fort  and 
village  of  Vaux.  But  the  attacking 
troops  were  driven  back  by  the  French 
curtain  of  fire,  leaving,  it  is  said,  thou- 
sands of  their  dead  on  the  field. 


Airy 


The  battle  of  Verdun,  unprece- 


j^  .  dented  in  the  amount  of 
ammunition  expended  and 
probably  also  in  the  numbers  slain,  is 
unique  in  another  respect  as  the  first 
time  in  histoi-y  that  aeroplanes  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  fighting. 
They    are    employed    not    only    against 


other  planes,  but  again.st  troops:.  When 
the  Germans  were  bringing  up  a  bat- 
tery to  .shell  Pepper  Ridge  (Cote  du 
Poivre)  an  air  squadron  swooped  down 
upon  them  and  dropt  bombs  from  an 
altitude  of  less  than  a  thousand  feet. 
The  first  .series  of  bombs  killed  nine 
horses  and  thirty  men.  With  other 
horses  wounded  and  frightened  the 
guns  could  not  be  moved  and  the  sol- 
diers abandoned  them  and  ran  to  cover. 

In  one  day  the  French  reported 
twenty  aerial  engagements  in  the  area 
northeast  of  Verdun.  Sometimes  these 
are  duels,  sometimes  a  score  of  avions 
participate.  The  new  German  "dread- 
nought of  the  air,"  the  Fokker  biplane, 
turns  out  to  be  not  so  invincible  as  was 
feared  at  first. 

The  most  famous  of  French  airmen 
is  Sub-Lieutenant  George  Guynemer. 
He  is  barely  twenty-one  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  a  high  school 
student.  Hie  offered  himself  for  the 
army,  but  was  rejected  by  the  examin- 
ing board.  Then  he  set  himself  to  learn 
flying  and  last  August  obtained  his 
pilot's  license.  In  December  he  brought 
down  his  first  (Jerman  machine,  a 
Fokker,  and  since  then  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  single  combats  with  the  Ger- 
man aeroplanes.  He  flies  alone  and  acts 
both  as  pilot  and  gunner.  In  one  of 
these  duels  he  chased  the  German  to  a 
hight  of  two  miles,  where  the  air  was 
so  cold  that  his  machine  gun  would  not 
work  because  of  the  freezing  of  the 
oil.  But  Guynemer  dashed  against  the 
German  machine  and  both  fell.  The 
German  aeroplane  was  crushed  on  the 
ground,  but  Guynemer  recovered  con- 
trol at  a  hight  of  1500  feet  and  alighted 


safely.  Foi-  his  exploits  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Mih- 
tary  Medal  and  the  War  Cross.  On 
the  ribbon  of  the  cross  are  embroidered 
eight  palms,  one  for  each  German  aero- 
plane that  he  has  brought  down.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Swiss  report  he  has  been 
shot  by  a  German  aviator  and  wounded 
in  'he  face  and  left  arm. 

Doubtless  one  reason  why  the  Ger- 
man onslaught  on  Verdun  has  slack- 
ened is  because  the  French  air  raids 
have  interfered  with  the  lines  of  com- 
munications to  the  .supply  depots  in  the 
rear.  The  army  which  is  attacking  Fort 
de  Vaux  receives  its  ammunition  and 
reinforcements  by  means  of  the  railroad 
that  runs  via  Conflans  to  Metz.  But 
one  night  last  week  a  squadron  of 
seventeen  French  aeroplanes  from  Ver- 
dun flew  over  this  line,  dropping  forty 
large  caliber  shells  on  the  station  at 
Conflans  and  fourteen  on  the  station  at 
Metz.  All  the  aviators  returned  to  base 
unharmed.  On  another  night  forty-two 
shells  were  dropt  on  the  station  at 
BrieuUes  which  feeds  the  northern 
sector  of  the  investing  force. 

Miilhausen  was  raided  by  a  French 
air  squadron  of  twenty-three  machines 
bent  on  destroying  the  railroad  station 
and  aviation  camp.  According  to  the 
German  report  four  of  the  French 
aeroplanes  were  brought  down.  Seven 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Miilhausen  were 
killed  and  thirteen  injured.  One  soldier 
is  reported  killed. 

Four  German  seaplanes  flew  over 
Kent  at  a  hight  of  over  a  mile.  A  Brit- 
ish monoplane  pursued  them  out  to  sea 
and  brought  down  one  of  them,  the  first 
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SHAKESPEARE    SUPERBLY    PLAYED 

In    the   pixHliiction    of   "Henry  the   EiRhth."   made  by    Sir   Herbert   Beerhohm   Tree,    a    hiKh    level   of 

•  Iraniatic   oharacte-ization   is    reached   by   Edith    Wynne   Matthison    as   Katharine   and    Lyn    Harding 

iis    Henry.    We   comment    editorially   on    the   production    elsewhere   in    this    issue 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

March  13 — Germans  and  British  fight 
over  Hohenzollern  Redoubt,  near  La 
Bassec.  Turks  report  British  loss  of 
5000  in  Tigris. 

March  14 — Germans  attack  Dead 
Man's  Hill,  west  of  Verdun.  Senussi 
defeated   on   Egyptian  frontier. 

March  15 — Austria ns  repel  Italian  at- 
tacks on  San  Marino,  near  Gcirz 
with  heavy  loss.  Dutch  liner  "Tu- 
bantia"  sank. 

March  16 — Admiral  von  Tirpitz  re- 
tires from  Ministry  of  Marine.  Gen- 
eral Roques  succeeds  General  Gal- 
lieni  as  French  Minister  of  War. 

March  17 — Germans  repulsed  at  Vaux, 
east  of  Verdun.  Antonio  Almeida  be- 
comes Premier  of  Portuguese  war 
ministry. 

March  18 — Dutch  liner  "Palembang" 
sunk.  Seventeen  French  aeroplanes 
bombard  Conflans  and  Metz. 

March  10 — Forty  French  aeroplanes 
raid  Alsace-Lorraine,  killing  seven 
civilians.  Four  Gorman  aeroplanes 
raid  England,  killing  nine  civilians. 


time  the  British  aviators  have  succeed- 
ed in  inflicting  any  damage  on  the  air 
raiders.  One  bomb  dropt  on  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  total  losses  were  three 
men,  one  woman  and  five  children 
killed;  seventeen  men,  five  women  and 
nine  children  Injured. 

T5  ^.  ^     r        General    Joseph    Gal- 

Retirement  of         ,-      ■  u       1     i.     J  n 

P  ,,.     .  lieni,     who    last    fall 

Lraiiieni  succeeded    M.    Miller- 

and  as  Minister  of  War,  has  now  re- 
signed that  post  by  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians. There  have  been  rumors  of  his 
disagreement  with  Generalissimo  Joffre, 
but  we  need  not  question  that  the  strain 
of  his  tremendous  exertions  have  been 
too  much  for  his  sixty-six  years.  It  was 
he  who  organized  the  defenses  of  Paris 
in  August,  1914,  and  gave  the  first 
check  to  General  von  Kluck's  advanc- 
ing army. 

His  successor  in  charge  of  the  war 
department  is  General  Pierre  Augustus 
Roques,  who  is,  like  Joffre,  an  engineer 
and  a  southerner,  and  served  with 
Joffre  in  Tangking  and  Madagascar. 
The  splendid  record  which  the  French 
have  made  in  the  air  is  largely  due  to 
General  Roques,  for  as  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  Aeronautics,  1910-1912,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  development  of  the 
aerial  arm.  For  his  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  the  fall  of  1914  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  First  Army.  He  has 
six  years  the  advantage  of  General 
Gallieni  in  the  matter  of  age. 

The  repulse  of  the  Germans  at  Ver- 
dun has  greatly  encouraged  the  French 
and  they  speak  now  with,  more  con- 
fidence not  merely  of  their  ultimate 
victory,  but  of  its  speedy  coming.  The 
Minister  of  Finance,  Alexandre  Ribot, 
in  presenting  the  budget  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  said: 

We  can  say  without  exaggeration,  with- 
out illusion  and  without  vain  optimism  that 
we  now  see  the  end  of  this  horrible  war. 

The  new  budget  calls  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,560,000,000  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1916.  This  will  bring 
the  total  French  expenditure  on  the 
war  to  $7,400,000,000  by  the  end  of 
June.  The  daily  expenditure  has  risen 
to  $17,400,000. 


M.  Ribot  recommended  the  curtail- 
ment of  all  luxuries  and  the  sale  of 
American  securities: 

We  must  look  thru  our  portfolios  of  for- 
eign securities  and  send  to  the  United 
States  all  we  are  able  to  pick  up  in  the 
French  market  of  securities  negotiable 
there.  The  total  amount  of  American  se- 
curities is  not  as  large  as  we  could  wish. 

The  Teutonic      '^^^  resignation  of  Ad- 
Neptune       "^^^.^l  ^"^  .T^^P^tf  ^^  i"^: 

^  penal    Minister    of 

Marine  is  doubtless  one  of  the  crucial 
events  of  the  war  tho  what  are  its  rea- 
sons and  what  will  be  its  effect  upon 
the  German  naval  policy  must  remain 
for  the  present  a  matter  of  speculation. 
It  was  he  who  developed  the  giant  sub- 
mai-ines  which  were  to  shut  off  Eng- 
land's commerce  and  he  has  bitterly 
opposed  all  restrictions  of  their  power 
of  attack  upon  merchant  shipping.  It  is 
also  rumored  that  the  Kaiser  has  been 
dissatisfied  with  him  because  of  the  in- 
activity of  the  German  fleet. 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of 
the  future  upon  the  effect  of  his  activi- 
ties it  cannot  be  denied  that  few  men 
have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
course  of  history  than  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz. The  present  war  is  essentially  a 
struggle  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea  and 
it  is  thru  the  efforts  of  Tirpitz  that  the 
German  navy  was  createid.  While  still 
a  boy  he  acquired  a  great  admiration 
for  England  and  was  seized  with  the 
desire  to  have  Germany  emulate  her 
naval  prowess.  In  1898,  when  the 
Kaiser,  largely  under  the  influence  of 
Admiral  Mahan's  "Influence  of  the  Sea 
Power  on  History,"  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "the  future  of  Germany  lay 
on  the  sea,"  he  called  upon  Tirpitz  to 
put  this  policy  into  effect. 

From  1898  to  the  present  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  has  remained  in  power  and 
by  his  indomitable  will  has  overcome 
all  opposition.  His  first  naval  bill  in 
1900  called  for  a  program  almost  as 
ambitious  as  that  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  western  speeches : 

Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such 
strength  that  a  war  even  against  the 
mightiest  naval  Power  would  involve  such 
risks  as  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of  that 
Power. 

The  year  before  the  naval  appropria- 
tion has  been  thirty  millions  a  year,  but 
by  the  time  the  war  broke  out  he  had 
forced  the  Reichstag  to  provide  $115,- 


000,000  a  year,  and  the  German  navy 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  sec- 
ond in  the  world. 


"Silius"  and 
"Tubantia" 


The  sinking  of  two  un- 
armed neutral  vessels 
within  a  week  has  re- 
vived the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Germany's  submarines.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  clear  evidence  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  disaster  in  either  case.  The 
"Silius"  was  a  Norwegian  bark  carry- 
ing grain  from  New  York  to  France. 
She  had  arrived  at  her  destination  and 
was  anchored  in  Havre  Roads  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  she  was  blown 
up  by  an  explosion.  The  French  steam- 
ship "Louisiane,"  close  by,  had  been 
sunk  a  half  hour  earlier.  The  "Silius" 
carried  a  crew  of  seventeen  of  whom 
seven  are  Americans.  All  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  saved,  tho  one  was  wounded. 
The  German  Government  has  denied 
that  any  of  its  submarines  were  con- 
cerned in  the  sinking  of  the  "Silius." 
The  channel  where  she  lay  was  only 
thirty  feet  deep  and  no  submarine  has 
ever  been  known  to  attack  in  such  shal- 
low water,  so  it  seems  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  floating  mine.  Since  the 
American  sailors  being  members  of  a 
Norwegian  crew  were  under  the  au- 
thority and  protection  of  Norway,  and 
since  the  disaster  occurred  in  French 
waters  over  which  the  United  States 
has  no  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  probable 
that  our  Government  will  take  any  ac- 
tion in  the  case,  tho  if  the  "Silius" 
should  prove  to  have  been  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine  it  would  increase 
the  distrust  of  Germany's  pledges  not 
to  attack  unarmed  merchantmen. 

The  other  case  is  somewhat  similar. 
The  Holland-Lloyd  liner  "Tubantia" 
was  struck  amidships  nine  feet  below 
the  water  line  early  in  the  morning  off 
Noordhinder  Lightship.  She  had  left 
Amsterdam  for  Buenos  Aires  with 
80  passengers  and  a  crew  of  300.  All 
on  board  except  four  were  rescued  by 
Dutch  torpedo  boats. 

The  anti-German  feeling  in  Holland 
was  intensified  by  the  sinking  of  a  sec- 
ond Dutch  liner  three  days  later.  The 
"Palembang,"  bound  for  Java,  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  off  the  Essex  coast 
and  sank  in  nine  minutes.  All  of  the 
crew  were  saved,  altho  nine  were  in- 
jured by  the  explosion. 
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THIS   CHECK   WAS   PASSED   IN   NEW   YORK   LAST  WEEK 
It  was  part  of  the  payment  of  $50,000,000  for  the  issue  of  Midvale  Steel  convertible  five  per  cent 
bonds    recently   sold   to   a   New   York   banking    syndicate.    Only    two    larger   checks    are   on   record, 

the  largest  being  for   $62,07.5,000 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EFFICIENCY 


YESTERDAY  "Efficiency"  was  a  suspected  term. 
Today  it  stands  as  a  beacon  light  to  which 
thousands,  in  every  walk  of  life,  are  looking  hope- 
fully. Tomorrow  it  is  destined  to  be  the  very 
key-note  of  personal  and  national  activity.  Efficiency 
is  no  longer  a  vogue,  but  a  principle.  Its  claim  on 
the  future  is  inevitable,  and  no  less  certain  are  the 
enormous  results  that  must  spring  from  its  appli- 
cation. Even  from  day  to  day  there  is  better  under- 
standing of  what  Efficiency  means  in  its  widest  aspect, 
and  how  vastly  greater  is  its  field  than  any  successful 
experiment  in  motion-economy  or  a  newly  found  instru- 
ment for  labor-saving — however  valuable  these  may  be 
^within  their  limited  sphere.  Rather  than  representing 
!the  source  of  technical  devices  and  "smart"  business 
methods.  Efficiency  is  seen  to  be  the  path  down  which 
ievery  ambition,  however  lofty,  must  work  to  its  goal. 
jThe  word  is  coming  to  embody  the  very  spirit  of  attain- 
ment. 

Five  factors  are  involved  in  all  great  work :  material, 
machines  or  tools,  methods,  money,  and  man,  and  the 
greatest  by  far  is  the  man.  Minute  study  has  already 
been  devoted  to  the  first  four,  and  specially  to  machines 
and  methods.  But  the  experts  have  given  less  attention 
to  the  most  important  factor.  Scores  of  organizations, 
local  and  national,  are  doing  valuable  service  for  Effi- 
ciency, but  hitherto  none  has  emphasized  fully  the  inti- 
mately personal  application  of  the  Efficiency  Idea.  The 
domain  of  Efficiency  stretches,  potentially,  far  beyond 
the  routine  side  of  the  workaday  world.  Centering  first 
in  the  individual,  it  may  and  should  permeate  every  sci- 
ence and  art  contributing  to  the  advance  of  American 
civilization.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  belief  that  a  new 
organization — destined,  its  originators  hope,  to  materi- 
ally serve  the  movement  toward  Efficiency — has  been 
brought  into  being. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday,  the  12th  of  February,  there 
was  incorporated,  under  the  educational  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency, and  on  Saturday,  March  11th,  the  organizing 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  was  held  at  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  New  York.  Those  who  were  present, 
representing  widely  varied  fields  of  activity,  were  at  one 
in  their  conviction  that  Efficiency  is  the  commanding 
need  of  the  nation,  and  the  Institute  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  human  Efficiency — the  Efficiency  of  the 
individual — lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  great  work,  in 
government,  in  business,  in  the  home.  Its  purpose  is 
therefore  to  promote  Efficiency  in  the  individual,  to  pop- 
ularize its  practise,  and  to  develop  personal  Efficiency 
as  applied  to  every  problem  of  life.  Accordingly  its  aim 
will  be  to  make  available  and  of  practical  value  to  the 
average  man  the  best  results  attending  the  work  of  ex- 
perts in  the  universities,  laboratories,  factories,  studios, 
and  even  the  playing-fields  of  the  country. 

From  the  list  of  Governors  of  the  new  Institute,  given 
below,  can  be  gauged  the  breadth  of  the  movement  of 
which  the  organization  should  become  the  instrument: 

Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  Sculptor  and  Publicist. 

Hon.  Melvil  Dewey,  President  of  the  Efficiency  Society. 

Mr.  William  F.  Dix,  Secretary  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

Dr.  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker,  President  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. 

Hon.  John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Philip  H.  Gadsden,  President  of  the  Charleston 
Consolidated  Railway  and  Lighting  Company. 

Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond,  Mining  Engineer  and 
Diplomat. 

Hon.  Job  E.  Hedges,  Lawyer  and  Statesman. 


Mr.  Henry  B.  Joy,  President  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association  and  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 

Mr.  Curtis  J.  Mar,  President  of  the  Efficiency  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  of  the  American 
Civic  Association. 

Hon.  Truman  H.  Newberry,  ex-Secretary  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York. 

Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  Explorer,  and  di.scoverer 
of  the  North  Pole. 

Hon.  Herbert  W.  Rice,  President  of  the  U.  S.  Gutta 
Percha  Paint  Company. 

Hon.  John  A.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Peace  Centenary  Associa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Conrad  H.  Syme,  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
City  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Civic  Association. 

Hon.  William  R.  Willcox,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Aeronautic  Engineers.  , 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  United  States  Army.    ' 

The  by-laws  of  the  Institute  were  adopted  and  the' 
following  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year:  William 
B.  Rowland,  president;  Alton  B.  Parker,  vice-president; 
Richard  B.  Watrous,  secretary;  Herbert  W.  Rice,  treas- 
urer. 

With  the  work  for  which  the  National  Institute  of 
Efficiency  ha^  been  established  The  Independent  has 
been  conspicuously  identified,  especially  during  the  past 
year,  and  it  has  now  been  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors as  the  official  organ  of  the  Institute. 

The  Independent  entered  actively  upon  its  Efficiency 
crusade  a  year  ago  last  November,  with  an  article  on 
"Efficiency  and  Life,"  by  Edward  Earle  Purinton.  This 
was  followed  by  the  discussion  of  various  phases  of 
Efficiency  by  men  of  power  and  achievement,  such  as 
Elbert  H.  -Gary,  William  R.  Willcox,  John  Purroy 
Mitchel,  Harrington  Emerson,  John  Wanamaker,  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  F.  C.  Henderschott, 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick  and  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Mr.  Purin- 
ton's  article  was  accompanied  by  a  "Personal  Efficiency 
Test,"  affording  opportunity  for  showing  in  terms  of 
percentage  the  effectiveness  of  the  individual.  Mr.  Purin- 
ton's  articles,  and  especially  the  Efficiency  Test,  at- 
tracted very  wide  attention.  With  these  articles  and 
tests  originated  The  Independent's  Efficiency  Service, 
under  Mr.  Purinton's  charge,  which  has  been  of  prac- 
tical use  to  a  great  number  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Purinton  has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Institute  as  the  Chairman  of  its  Edi- 
torial Board,  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute 
Committees,  has  before  it  the  task  of  presenting  the 
most  recent  findings  of  a  science  that  is  daily  extending 
its  boundaries.  There  is  no  last  word  in  Efficiency.  Able 
minds  are  constantly  coming  upon  improved  means  of 
meeting  specific  needs  in  their  individual  life  work. 
Data  accumulates  faster  than  it  can  be  used,  and  needs 
only  careful  correlation  to  transmute  it  into  the  concrete 
stuff  of  self-improvement.  In  this  fact  is  to  be  found 
the  goal,  no  less  than  the  origin,  of  the  Institute.  Such 
a  goal,  in  face  of  the  complexity  of  modern  life,  is  be- 
yond any  single  individual,  but  to  a  body  of  the  scope 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency  it  would  appear 
as  possible  of  attainment  as  it  is  desirable.  And  the 
names  of  those  identified  with  the  Institute's  future 
stand,  meanwhile,  as  assurance  that  great  and  varied 
ability  will  be  brought  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
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CORPORATION 


THE      NEXT     GENERATION     IN     AMERICAN     LIFE 


BUSINESS    TO-MORROW 

BY    ELBERT   H.    GARY 

CHAIRMAN   or   THE    UNITED  STATES   STEEL  CORPORATION 


HAT  changes  the 
next  generation 
will  see  in  Ameri- 
can business  and 
industry  no  one  can 
tell.  There  has  prob- 
ably never  been  a 
time  when  the  fore- 
casting of  the  future  was  more  diflfi- 
cult  and  hazardous.  As  a  result  of 
the  great  war  the  entire  civilized 
world  is  confronted  with  economic 
and  political  conditions  that  have  no 
parallel  in  history. 

It  is  true  that  we  in  America  have 
been  less  directly  affected  than  the 
peoples  of  the  belligerent  nations. 
But  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  in- 
dustrial civilization  has  become  too 
closely  woven  to  permit  of  any 
civilized  nation  escaping  some  share 
in  the  consequences  of  this  epochal 
world  war. 

Not  even  of  the  immediate  future 
can  we  speak  with  any  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty. This  war  will  end  some  time, 
of  course,   and  it    is    my    personal 
opinion  that  it  will  be  ended  sooner 
than  most  people  think — by  the  eco- 
nomic exhaustion  of  the  belligerents, 
if  in  no  other  way.  One  thing  seems 
fairly  sure.  Whenever  peace  comes 
American  business  men  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face,  temporarily  at  least, 
a  falling  off  in  our  present  enormous 
•export  trade.  Moreover,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  whole  world  will 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  there  will 
be  the  keenest  kind  of  competition 
based  on  cheap  labor  and  low  costs. 
Most  of  the  foreign  manufacturing 
'Countries,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  pro- 
tect    themselves     from     destructive 
competition  by  tariff  provisions,  and 
we  should  even  now  be  giving  care- 
ful thought  to  this  subject.  So  far 
as  possible  the  entire  question  should 
be  removed  from  politics.  A  scien- 
tific study  of  the  facts    should    be 
made,  and  based  on  that  study  there 
should  be  evolved  a  tariff  system  that 
will  be  adequate — no  more  and  no 
less — for  the  protection  of  our  manu- 
facturers and  wage  earners. 

The  plain  dictates  of  common 
sense  bid  us  to  make  these  prepara- 
tions. The  transition  from  war  to 
peace  must  necessarily  entail  a 
period  of  economic  readjustment 
that  will  bring  radical  changes  in 
volume  and  prices  to  most  lines  of 
business.  There  is  some  danger  at 
present  of  overproduction,  overex- 
tension of  credit  and  liabilities  and 
'Over  confidence.  We  should  proceed 


Judge  Gary — he  sat  on  the  bench 
for  two  terms  in  Du  Page  and 
Cook  counties,  Illinois — had  prac- 
tised law  for  twenty-five  years  and 
had  been  president  of  the  Federal 
Steel  Company  for  several  years 
when  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  formed  in  1901.  He 
was  an  active  participant  in  its  or- 
ganization and  became  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  In  this  posi- 
tion— which  is  one  of  the  half 
dozen  most  responsible  in  the 
financial  and  industrial  world — 
Judge  Gary  has  stood  for  many 
years  as  a  leading  spokesman  of 
progressive  business. — The  Editor. 


with  caution,  but  with  faith  in  the 
great  future  of  our  country. 

HOW   SHOULD  YOUNG   MEN  TRAIN   FOR 
THE  FUTURE? 

IT  is,  in  truth,  with  the  next  gen- 
eration of  American  business  men 
that  some  of  the  greatest  problems 
and  opportunities  of  American  his- 
tory lie,  and  it  would  serve  a  more 
useful  purpose  here    to    point    out 
what,  in  my  opinion,  these  problems 
and  opportunities  are,  and  how  the 
young  men  of  today  may  best  pre- 
pare to  meet  them,  than  to  attempt 
to  forecast  the  future.  I  address  my- 
self, therefore,  primarily  to  the  am- 
bitious young  men  who  are  shortly 
to  enter  business  and  are  now  seek- 
ing to  obtain  the  training  that  will 
best  fit  them  for  successful  careers. 
Before  there  can   be   any   intelli- 
gent  discussion   of  what   nowadays 
constitutes  the  right  sort  of  educa- 
tional training  for  a  successful  busi- 
ness career  we  must    have    an    ac- 
curate conception  of  the  service  re- 
quirements of  modern  commerce  and 
industry.    They    are    very    different 
from  what  they  were  when  I  was  a 
young  man.  The  past  thirty  or  forty 
years  have  seen  amazing  changes  in 
practically    every   line   of    industry. 
This  is  an  age  of  vast  cooperative 
organization,  of  large  scale  produc- 
tion going  hand  in  hand  with  minute 
scientific  economies  in  every  process 
of  manufacture.  It  is  an  age  of  great 
machinery  and  enormous  mills  and 
factories  where  armies  of  men  labor 
under  the  efficient  direction  of  tech- 
nical experts.  Above  all  it  is  an  age 
of  specialization.  No  man  can  expect 
to  go  very  far  in  modern  commerce 
or  industry  unless  he  is  a  specialist 
in  some  line  or  other. 

Now  what  training  does  the  young 


man  of  today  get  to  prepare  him  for 
these  bewilderingly  complicated  ac- 
tivities of  modern  business?  The 
average  American  has  always  very 
properly  looked  for  the  foundation 
of  his  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools.  How,  then,  do  our 
public  schools,  in  the  education  they 
give,  measure  up  to  the  service  re- 
quirements of  modern  commerce  and 
industry? 

Not,  I  fear,  to  the  extent  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the  prep- 
aration given  by  the  public  schools 
of  the  country  was  really  adequate 
for  business  life.  But  of  the  aver- 
age public  school  that  cannot  be 
truly  said  today.  It  is  because  this 
question  seems  vitally  important  to 
me  that  I  have  been  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  splendid  work  done  by 
Mr.  William  Wirt  in  the  public 
schools  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

The  Gary  plan  has  been  too  thoroly 
discussed  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  need  any  description  here. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
Mr.  Wirt's  work  is  the  first  success- 
ful attempt  to  bring  the  teaching  in 
public  schools  into  any  real  adjust- 
ment with  the  conditions  of  life  in 
modern  industrial  communities.  The 
children  get  everything  of  any  prac- 
tical value  that  is  taught  in  the  ordi- 
nary public  school,  and  in  addition 
acquire  most  of  the  advantages  of  a 
thoro  vocational  training.  The  boys 
in  the  cabinet  and  furniture  shops, 
in  the  printing  establishments,  foun- 
dries, and  so  on,  are  obtaining  prac- 
tical experience  that  will  be  invalu- 
able to  them  in  later  life,  and,  what 
is  even  more  important,  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  along  what 
lines  their  real  talents  lie. 

The  young  men  who  enter  the  busi- 
ness life  of  the  next  generation  with 
such  a  training  as  this  will  be  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  learn  how  exten- 
sively Mr.  Wirt's  work  is  being 
imitated  in  many  other  cities  of  the 
country. 

COLLEGIATE,     TECHNICAL.     AND     MILI- 
TARY EDUCATION 

FREQUENTLY  I  have  been  asked 
whether  I  think  a  college  educa- 
tion is  worth  the  time  and  money 
necessary  to  obtain  it.  This  depends 
on  what  is  meant  by  a  college  edu- 
cation, and  also  on  the  standard  of 
value  by  which  it  is  to  be  judged. 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have,  and 
if  one  is  young  enough  and  has  time 
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and  money  enough,  a  very  desirable 
thing.  But  considered  solely  as  a 
money  investment  with  a  view^  to 
adding  to  the  earning  power,  I 
rather  doubt  if  the  average  college 
course  in  the  liberal  arts  is  entitled 
to  all  the  credit  it  sometimes  re- 
ceives, tho  it  is  important  and  should 
have  consideration. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  tech- 
nical education  obtained  in  the  sci- 
entific departments  of  many  of  our 
larger  universities  and  in  such  insti- 
tutions as  Lafayette,  Pittsburgh 
Universitj%  Stevens,  Lehigh  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Their  graduates  have  a  highly 
specialized  knowledge  that  is  immedi- 
ately saleable,  and  if  a  young  man 
can  by  any  means  obtain  such  a  tech- 
nical education  I  should  say  that  he 
would  be  well-advised  to  do  so.  In 
fact  I  believe  that  this  kind  of  spe- 
cialized training  will  in  increasing 
measure  become  the  quickest  road  to 
success  in  practical  business  of  the 
future. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  future 
safety  of  our  country  will  require 
that  a  far  greater  number  of  our 
young  men  should  have  some  degree 
of  military  training.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  may  say  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  employer  I  am  a  thoro 
believer  in  the  value  of  such  train- 
ing. It  teaches  discipline,  resource- 
fulness, order,  and  system,  and  one 
learns  to  be  a  gentleman.  It  tends  to 
make  one  an  honorable  citizen.  I 
would,  therefore,  add  to  the  ideal 
education  for  the  young  business 
.  man  of  the  next  generation  some  de- 
gree of  military  training. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  qualifica- 
tions with  which  our  young  man  will 
enter  upon  his  business  career.  He 
will,  or  should,  have  had  the  ground 
work  of  a  good  up-to-date  public 
school  education.  The  elements  which 
are  practical  to  everyday  business 
life,  including  spelling,  writing, 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  should  be 
emphasized.  He  will  have  had  enough 
vocational  training  to  enable  him  to 
decide  upon  the  line  of  business  that 
will  give  the  best  scope  to  his  natural 
talents.  He  will  have  had  the  special- 
ized technical  education  that  will  best 
fit  him  to  succeed  in  that  particular 
line.  He  will  have  the  soldierly  vir- 
tues of  order  and  sys- 
tem, and  a  habit  of 
prompt  obedience  to  dis- 
cipline. 

Is  there  any  promi- 
nent employer  who 
would  not  be  glad  to 
have  such  a  young  man 
enter  his  service? 

This,  of  course,  repre- 
sents my  conception  of 
the      ideal      educational 
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training  for  business  which,  unfor- 
tunately, comparatively  few  young 
men  of  today  have  an  opportunity 
even  to  approximate.  But  it  marks 
the  educational  goal  of  what  we  of 
the  older  generation  should  strive  to 
give  and  they  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion to  obtain. 

BIG  BUSINESS  IS  HERE  TO  STAY 

FOR,  be  it  remembered,  that  for 
good  or  ill,  we  have  become  a 
great  industrial  nation,  and  among 
the  most  important  problems  which 
the  next  generation  will  have  to  solve 
are  economic  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. Upon  the  common  sense  and 
breadth  of  vision  of  the  business  men 
of  the  next  generation  much  will  de- 
pend. We  cannot  turn  the  hands  of 
the  clock  backward.  Cooperative  or- 
ganization and  large  scale  production 
are  here  to  stay  because  they  mean 
greater  economy  of  production  and 
greater  and  more  successful  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  great  opportunities 
given  to  large  aggregations  of  wealth 
to  succeed,  to  prosper,  to  construct 
and  to  benefit  entail  equally  great 
opportunities  to  do  harm,  and  this 
necessarily  means  that  there  should 
be  in  this  country  such  governmental 
regulation  as  will  protect  business 
men  in  anything  they  do  that  is  good 
and  prevent  them  from  doing  any- 
thing that  is  harmful.  It  is  easy  to 
state  such  a  theory  of  governmental 
regulation  in  broad  and  general 
terms,  but  much  more  difficult  to 
work  out  the  specific  and  practical 
applications  of  that  theory.  How- 
ever, the  subject  should  have  the 
best  thought  of  all  thinking  men. 


A    BIT   OF   SPRING 

BY  MARGARET  L.  FARRAND 

A  river  flowing  swift  and  blue  and  still; 

Brown  fields  just  touched  by  finger  tips  of  spring; 
Soft,  drifting  clouds  above  a  little  hill; 

Then  hark!  I  hear  the  first  song-sparrow  sing. 


It  is  because  the  future  offers  such 
great  opportunities  for  work  of  na- 
tional importance  in  solving  these 
and  other  similar  problems  that  I  be- 
lieve the  service  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions will  become  increasingly  at- 
tractive to  young  men  of  the  coming 
generation.  Even  in  the  past  few 
years  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
seen  the  leaven  working.  People  are 
not  so  eager  as  they  once  were  to 
make  the  standards  of  modem  in- 
dustry the  rule-of-thumb  of  a  past 
generation.  Of  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  very  much  better  feeling  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  More  and 
more  the  corporations  are  disposed 
to  deal  fairly  and  generously  with 
their  employees,  and  perhaps  condi- 
tions in  this  respect  may  still  further 
improve. 

The  alert  and  enterprising  young 
man  of  today  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  that  the  service  of 
the  large  corporation  offers  the 
greatest  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  a  man's  progress  and  advance- 
ment, that  his  association  with  other 
keen  and  ambitious  men  makes  for 
his  own  development — in  a  word,  that 
competition  in  this  respect  is  desir- 
able. And  I  can  truly  say  from  my 
own  experience  that  I  believe  the 
men  connected  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  have  done 
better  for  themselves  on  an  average 
than  they  could  possibly  have  done 
by  going  into  business  for  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
velopments of  recent  years  in  the  bus- 
iness of  our  own  corporation  has 
been  the  success  that  has  attended 
our  profit  sharing  plan  and  stock 
ownership  by  employees.  I  look  to 
see  a  great  development  of  this  idea 
in  American  industry  of  the  future, 
and  I  believe  it  will  bring  with  it  a 
continuous  improvement  in  the  re- 
lations between  capital  and  labor. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  problems 
and  opportunities  that  lie  before  the 
business  men  of  the  next  generation. 
I  think  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  young  man  entering  busi- 
ness has  had  greater  opportunities 
for  his  own  development  and  for 
service  to  his  fellow  men.  We  have 
here  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 
with  the  greatest  nat- 
ural resources  and  the 
greatest  possibilities  of 
development.  The  young 
men  of  the  next  genera- 
tion in  American  busi- 
ness have  every  right  to 
be  both  hopeful  and  con- 
fident. Success  or  failure 
depends  upon  them- 
selves. 

New  York  City 


HOW  I  SWUNG  BACK  TO  TEDDY 


BY  A  YOUNG  BUSINESS  MAN 


I  HAVE  swung  back  to  Teddy.  I 
have  completed  the  circle,  or  near- 
ly completed  it,  and  am  back  again 
almost  where  I  started.  I  have  passed 
thru  every  stage  of  feeling  toward 
him  —  hero  worship,  admiration 
mingled  with  mild  criticism,  severer 
criticism,  impatience,  distrust,  bitter 
criticism — almost  hatred — then  in- 
difference, a  slowly  growing  confi- 
dence, finally  new  admiration  and  re- 
spect. I  can  never  worship  him  again 
as  I  did  in  college:  but  I  am  ready 
to  give  him  the  White  House  for 
four  years  more.         ^ 

The  only  excuse  for  writing  this 
is  that  thousands  of  other  young  fel- 
lows like  me  must  have  gone — are 
now  or  going — thru  the  same  process. 
I  have  an  idea  that  by  June  there 
may  be  enough  of  us  to  put  him  at 
the  top  of  the  ticket  again. 

I  REMEMBER  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him.  I  was  a  Sophomore.  Our 
little  New  England  college  was  stam- 
peded by  a  scarlet  fever  scare  and 
the  authorities  decided  to  close  up 
for  two  weeks  until  everything  could 
be  thoroly  fumigated.  I  went  to  Bos- 
ton ;  and  that  evening  the  papers  an- 
nounced that  Teddy  would  arrive  at 
the  Back  Bay  Station  next  morning. 
He  was  coming  to  visit  Theodore, 
Jr.,  at  Harvard  and  his  train  was 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  5:45. 

At  5  o'clock  I  got  out  of  bed  and 
started  for  the  station.  It  was  bitter 
cold,  eight  below  zero;  yet  the  sta- 
tion was  already  full  of  people  when 
I  arrived,  and  I  was  prest  out  into 
the  street.  There  I  stood  for  forty 
minutes — and  finally  Teddy  arrived. 

He  stepped  out  of  the  station  and 
into  a  waiting  carriage,  waved  his 
hat  to  us,  and  vanished — all  in  a 
minute.  I  was  left  with  nothing  to 
show  for  my  forty  minutes'  wait  but 
an  incipient  case  of  chilblains ;  yet  I 
felt  repaid.  "Lord,  what  a  man!"  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  "What  a 
ruler!  Line  up  the  kings  and  em- 
perors of  the  world  beside  him  and 
he  would  stand  out  among  them  like 
a  giant  among  pygmies.  He's  the 
best  we've  got,  and  we  don't  need  to 
be  ashamed  of  him  anywhere.  He 
typifies  us:  he  represents  us  to  the 
world  the  way  we  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  —  big,  and  strong,  and 
square,  a  little  loud  maybe,  but  ab- 
solutely self-confident  and  able  to 
stand  up  with  the  best  of  them."  I 
threw  back  my  chest,  and  all  that  day 
I  had  a  curious  warm  glow  around 
my  heart  at  the  thought  that  I  was 
an  American. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son  several  times,   and   neither  of 


them  ever  left  any  such  feeling  with 
me.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  older; 
perhaps  I  can  never  feel  the  same 
about  any  President  as  I  did  about 
my  first;  perhaps  I  know  too  much 
now  about  the  way  Presidents  are 
made,  and  the  influences  that  act  on 
them.  And  yet  I  don't  know — I 
passed  Teddy  again  on  Madison  ave- 
nue. New  York,  last  week,  and — but 
that  comes  later. 

BUT  during  Teddy's  last  year  in 
the  White  House  my  enthusiasm 
began  to  wane.  He  was  terribly  loud 
and  overbearing,  it  seemed  to  me, 
forever  running  out  onto  the  front 
porch  and  denouncing  some  one  as 
a  "liar"  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I 
began  to  be  a  bit  glad  that  his  time 
was  almost  thru.  "He's  done  a  big 
work,"  I  said  to  myself,  "but  he's 
getting  tired;  it's  time  for  him  to 
step  down  and  discover  that  the 
country  can,  somehow,  get  along 
without  him." 

And  then  he  did  the  one  thing  for 
which  I  can  never  forgive  him.  He 
had  fought  our  battles,  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  telling  us  how  highly  he 
regarded  us  common  people,  but 
when  it  came  to  a  showdown  he 
failed  us.  He  was  willing  to  fight  our 
battles,  but  he  didn't  trust  us  to 
select  a  President  for  ourselves.  If 
there  was  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States  who  had  thought  of 
Taft  for  President — except  Brother 
Charlie — I  never  heard  of  it.  Most 
of  the  folks  out  in  my  section  were 
getting  ready  to  cheer  their  heads 
off  for  Hughes.  Then  Teddy  stepped 
in  to  tell  us  that  we  couldn't  have 
Hughes  or  anybody  except  Taft.  I 
went  out  to  Chicago  to  the  conven- 
tion and  got  appointed  an  Assistant 
Sergeant-at-Arms  along  with  a  thou- 
sand others.  And  the  cheers  of  those 
delegates  for  Taft  reminded  me  of  a 
crowd  of  medical  students  at  an  in- 
quest. There  was  just  about  the  same 
unbridled  enthusiasm. 

Teddy's  stock  was  pretty  low  with 
me  when  he  sailed  for  Africa.  But 
when  he  came  back  across  Europe, 
the  old  feeling  of  pride  surged  thru 
me  all  over  again.  I  just  cViuckled 
when  he  told  the  French  that  they 
ought  to  raise  lai'ger  families ;  when 
he  lectured  the  English  on  their  bull- 
headed  muddling  in  Egypt,  and  I 
could  picture  to  myself  those  pol- 
ished gentlemen  leaving  the  hall  and 
saying,  "Extraordinary,  y'know.  A 
quite  impossible  person — quite."  But 
none  of  them  ever  said  it  to  his  face. 
They  may  have  grumbled  about  him 
after  he  left,  but  while  he  was  there 
he  was  the  whcle  show.  He  was  Us 


typified — all  our  bra.shness  and  rude- 
ness, and  blu.ster,  but  all  our 
straightforward  hard-hitting  sincer- 
ity, too.  I  never  liked  him  more  in 
my  life. 

Then  came  the  1912  campaign,  and 
his  stock  sunk  out  of  sight  with  me. 
I  was  at  that  Chicago  convention,  too. 
I  didn't  like  the  stuff  the  Old  Guard 
pulled,  but  I  didn't  think  his  man- 
agers covered  themselves  with  glory 
either.  They  brought  in  a  couple  of 
hundred  contesting  delegations  and 
admitted  afterward  that  only  a  score 
or  so  of  the  contests  had  any  merit 
whatever.  They  were  fighting  the 
devil  with  fire,  and  both  sides  dis- 
gusted me. 

Then  when  Taft  and  Teddy  started 
beating  each  other  around  the  coun- 
try, dragging  the  presidency  thru 
the  mud,  I  cried,  "A  curse  on  both 
your  houses,"  and  voted  for  Wilson. 
It  wasn't  that  I  loved  Woodrow 
more,  but  that  I  felt  that  the  whole 
Republican  outfit  was  spoiling  for  a 
good  sound  beating — and  I  did  all 
that  the  Constitution  allows  any  one 
citizen  to  do. 

SINCE  the  day  the  warships  sailed 
for  Vera  Cruz,  my  respect  for 
Teddy  has  been  coming  back.  Ap- 
parently no  one  in  Washington 
knows  just  why  the  warships  did 
sail ;  nor  why,  being  down  there,  they 
turned  around  and  came  back.  But 
the  Mexicans  know.  They  say  that 
the  reason  we  never  ventured  be- 
yond Vera  Cruz  was  because  we  were 
afraid.  And  all  South  America  thintks 
the  same.  We  may  have  gained 
"friendship"  by  our  "What  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  do  about  this?" 
policy,  but  we  have  certainly  sacri- 
ficed respect.  And  in  dealing  with 
the  Latin  races  I  would  feel  safer 
with  a  little  less  protestation  and  a 
little  more  of  the  fear  of  a  righteous 
wrath. 

Teddy  knew  how  to  deal  with 
them.  I  have  been  reading  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  his  presidency  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  and  I've  just  fin- 
ished it  off  by  reading  the  "Life  of 
John  Hay."  The  most  heeded  voice 
in  the  world  in  1904-8  was  the  voice 
that  spoke  for  America  from  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

John  Hay's  life  tells  of  the  time 
when  Germany  was  ready  to  seize 
the  ports  of  Venezuela  and  hold  them 
until  certain  claims  were  satisfied. 
Teddy  called  the  German  ambassador 
in  and  said  to  him: 

"I  should  like  the  Kaiser  to  invite 
me  to  arbitrate  between  Germany 
and  Venezuela." 

"Oh,  impossible,"  said  the  ambas- 
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THE  COLONEL  ON 
THE  CAMPAIGN 

From  a  State?nefit  Issued  at  Trinidad 
on  March  g 

/WILL  not  enter  into  any 
fight  for  the  nomination  and 
I  will  not  permit  any  fac- 
tional fight  to  be  made  in  my  be- 
half. Indeed,  I  xvill  go  further 
and  say  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  nominate  me  unless  the 
country  has  in  its  mood  some- 
thing of  the  heroic;  unless  it 
feels  not  only  like  devoting  itself 
to  ideals,  but  to  the  purpose 
measurably  to  realize  those 
ideals  in  action. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  times 
which  come  only  at  long  inter- 
vals in  a  station's  history,  when 
the  action  taken  determines  the 
life  of  the  generations  that  fol- 
low. Such  times  ivere  those  from 
1776  to  1789,  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  and  from  1858  to 
1865,  in  the  days  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  for  us  of  today  to  grap- 
ple with  the  tremendous  national 
and  international  problems  of 
our  oivn  hour  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  ability  shown  by  those 
who  upheld  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  ' 

Whether  we  do  or  do  not  ac- 
complish this  feat  tvill  largely 
depend  on  the  action  taken  at  the 
Republican  and  Progressive  Na- 
tional Conventions  next  June. 
Nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  the 
present  Administration,  and  the 
struggles  between  the  President 
and  his  party  leaders  in  Con- 
gress are  today  merely  struggles 
as  to  whether  the  nation  shall  see 
its  Governmental  representatives 
adopt  an  attitude  of  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  hypocrisy,  and  fol- 
low a  policy  of  slightly  greater 
or  slightly  lesser  baseness.    .    .  . 

We  must  clarify  and  define 
our  policies.  We  must  shoxv  that 
our  belief  in  our  governmental 
ideas  is  so  real  that  tve  wish  to 
make  them  count  in  the  ivorld  at 
large  and  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  in  order  that  they  shall 
count  surely. 


sador.  "The  Kaiser  has  made  up  his 
mind,  and  cannot  change." 

"All  right,"  said  Teddy,  "you 
might  tell  him  in  that  case  that  if 
he  does  not  invite  me  to  arbitrate 
within  ten  days,  I  shall  have  Ad- 
miral Dewey  sail  for  Venezuela  ten 
days  from  tomorrow." 

The  ambassador  blustered,  but 
Teddv  was  firm. 


"I  am  not  arguing  the  matter," 
he  said,  "for  we  have  had  arguments 
and  they  got  us  nowhere.  I  am  simply 
giving  you  some  information  that 
you  may  want  to  pass  on  to  Berlin." 

A  day  or  two  later  the  ambassa- 
dor called  again;  he  talked  of  vari- 
ous things,  but  said  nothing  about 
Venezuela.  As  he  rose  to  leave  Teddy 
said,  "What  about  Venezuela?" 

"I  have  had  no  instructions,"  the 
ambassador  replied. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Teddy,  "you 
might  inform  the  Kaiser  that  if 
within  thirty-six  hours  I  receive  a 
request  from  him  to  act  as  arbitra- 
tor, I  will  the  following  day  publicly 
praise  him  to  the  world  as  the  friend 
of  peace.  If  I  do  not  receive  such  a 
request  I  shall  have  Dewey  sail  three 
days  earlier  than  I  told  you  last. 
Good  day." 

The  next  afternoon  the  ambas- 
sador called  with  a  formal  request 
from  the  Kaiser  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
consent  to  arbitrate  the  difference 
between  Germany  and  Venezuela, 
and  the  morning  papers  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  contained  Teddy's  whole- 
hearted praise  of  His  Majesty,  the 
friend  of  peace. 

Some  newspapers  have  said  that 
if  Teddy  had  been  President  he 
would  have  settled  the  "Lusitania" 
matter  within  forty-eight  hours.  It 
may  be  a  foolish  idea,  but  I  believe 
that  if  Teddy  had  been  there  the 
"Lusitania"  would  never  have  been 
sunk.  I  have  an  idea  that  when  that 
German  warning  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  Teddy  would  have  had 
Bernstorff  in  and  said,  "If  any  pas- 
senger ship  is  torpedoed,  without 
warning,  and  Americans  are  killed, 
you  may  call  here  at  once  for  your 
passports.  They  will  be  ready." 

Maybe  not;  but  I  think  so. 

I  MISS  the  esprit  de  corps  that  used 
to  be  in  Washington  when  Teddy 
was  there.  The  fellows  he  appointed 
would  have  died  for  him.  The  Con- 
gressmen hated  him  in  secret,  and 
denounced  him  in  the  cloak-rooms, 
but  they  redeemed  the  party's 
pledges  and  got  thru  with  the  public 
business  just  the  same.  There  was 
an  atmosphere  of  efficiency  and 
achievement;  you  felt  it  as  soon  as 
you  got  off  the  train.  Now — perhaps 
I  imagine  it — but  Washington  seems 
to  me  a  dreary  sort  of  place.  Nobody 
sees  the  President;  he  has  no  friends. 
He  draws  himself  off  into  a  closet 
and  there  decides  the  country's  fate 
alone.  And  Congress  meanwhile 
muddles  about,  introduciog  pension 
bills— without  plan,  without  leader- 
ship, without  vision. 

I  may  be  wrong.  I  am  not  "on  the 
inside."  I  merely  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  business  man  whose  busi- 


ness takes  him  frequently  to  the  na- 
tional capital. 

I  am  for  Wilson  in  all  his  effort 
to  stir  up  a  national  defense  senti- 
ment; but  I  think  he  is  nine  months 
late.  When  we  took  Mason  and  Slidell 
off  that  English  ship  in  the  Civil 
War,  England  demanded  that  we  re- 
lease them  at  once;  and  in  the  same 
breath  gave  orders  to  her  army  and 
navy  to  strip  for  action.  We  gave 
them  back,  too. 

When  the  "Lusitania"  sank,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  put  us  in  shape 
to  guard  our  own  rights  and  the 
rights  of  the  neutrals  of  the  world. 
And  we  would  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  fight  either.  But  now — the 
President's  speeches  seem  to  me 
somehow  pathetic.  "I'm  at  the  end  of 
my  rope,"  he  says  in  effect,  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I  can't  make  Con- 
gress act,  and  you  must  help  me." 
I'm  for  him  in  his  eflfort :  I  certainly 
will  do  my  little  share  to  boost  along 
his  preparedness  efforts.  But  he  talks 
and  acts  to  me  like  a  man  who  was  in 
about  as  deep  as  he  could  go.  I'd  like 
to  see  some  one  in  Washington  who 
never  discovered  that  he  had  any 
limitations;  who  knows  how  to 
handle  men  as  well  as  a  pen. 

I  passed  Teddy  on  Madison  ave- 
nue the  other  day.  He  has  grown  fat ; 
he  dresses  a  little  better  than  he  used 
to — but  he  looked  wonderfully  fit.  If 
there  were  a  younger  man  in  the 
Republican  party  I  would  prefer  him. 
But — and  this  seems  to  me  the  dis- 
heartening, almost  disgraceful  thing 
— I  don't  see  a  single  other  man  of 
presidential  size  in  the  whole  party, 
barring  Hughes,  who  has  barred 
himself.  Perhaps  that's  the  price  we 
pay  for  democracy,  for  the  direct  pri- 
mary, and  all  the  rest.  I  do  not  know. 
But  this  I  do  know,  that  if  ever  we 
needed  a  super-man  in  Washington 
we  shall  need  him  during  the  next 
four  years,  I  get  the  feeling  in  Wash- 
ington now  of  a  lot  of  mediocre  men 
running  about  in  circles  because  they 
do  not  hear  their  master's  voice. 

And  I've  swung  back  to  Teddy 
again.  It  makes  me  blush  with  shame 
to  think  that  there  is  not  another 
masterful  American  to  whom  we  can 
turn.  But  who  is  there? 


ft  J  HE  Independent  prints 
/  both  sides.  The  Independ- 
ent also  prints  the  opinions 
of  national  leaders  straight  from 
headquarters.  We  are  therefore 
glad  to  announce  that  William 
Jennings  Bryan  luill  contribute 
to  the  issue  of  April  3  an  article 
entitled,  THE  DEMOCRATS 
SHOULD  WIN.  It  will  be  fol- 
loived  at  intervals  by  articles 
from  other  leaders  of  all  parties. 


THE  DELEGATES  AT  THE  CANAL 


PAN-AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY 

BY  CHARLES  CLAYTON  MORRISON 

EDITOR  OF  "THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY" 


A  GATHERING  that  now  prom- 
ises to  take  its  place  in  the 
history  of  Christian  progress 
as  the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  ever  held  by  the  religious 
forces  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
came  to  its  close  in  the  city  of  Pan- 
ama on  February  20.  It  was  called  a 
Congress  on  Christian  Work  in 
Latin-America.  Representatives  of 
the  religious  life  of  every  republic 
of  the  hemisphere  were  present,  as 
well. as  of  Great  Britain,  Spain  and 
Italy— 304  all  told.  There  were  145 
Latin-Americans,  and  159  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England, 
Spain  and  Italy.  Twenty-one  nations 
were  represented.  The  Congress  was 
tri-lingual,  delegates  speaking  in 
Spanish,  Portugese  or  English  as 
they  preferred.  These  men  and  wom- 
en were  the  most  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Christian  denominations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin- 
American  Republics.  Their  purpose 
was  to  consider  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious conditions  of  Latin-America, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  into  co- 
operation the  religious  forces  of  the 
whole  hemisphere. 

No  such  undertaking  was  ever 
projected  before.  It  rose  above  de- 
nominational and  merely  national 
lines.  It  took  into  account  the  fact — 
a  new  fact  since  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  overseas  commerce  by  the 
European  war — that  the  Americas  of 
both  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  culture 
are  to  be  drawn,  in  the  near  future, 
into  most  intimate  commercial,  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationships. 
This  fact  brings  to  religion  both  an 
opportunity  and  a  duty.  Tho  the  idea 
of  this  gathering  originated  with  the 
leaders  of  the  missionary  work  of 


Protestantism,  the  invitation  calling 
the  Congress  together  was  not 
limited  to  Protestant  churches,  but 
was  formulated  so  as  to  include 
Roman  Catholicism  as  well,  should 
representatives  of  that  communion 
choose  to  attend.  "All  communions 
or  organizations  which  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  Divine  Saviour  and  Lord 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  the  revealed 
Word  of  God,  and  whose  purpose  is 
to  make  the  will  of  Christ  prevail  in 
Latin-America,  are  cordially  invited 
to  participate  in  the  Panama  Con- 
gress and  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed"— thus  ran  the  invitation.  It 
was  stated  yet  more  definitely  that, 
"In  the  matter  of  Christian  service 
we  will  welcome  the  cooperation  of 
any  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
any  part  of  the  Christian  program. 
We  should  not  demand  union  with 
us  in  all  our  work  as  the  condition 
of  accepting  allies  for  any  part  of 
it." 

THE  time  and  place  of  the  Con- 
gress were  psychologically  stra- 
tegic. Panama  with  its  marvelous  ca- 
nal is  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  One 
was  struck  at  every  turn  with  obvi- 
ous analogies  between  the  thing  that 
man's  genius  has  wrought  on  this 
Isthmus  and  the  thing  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  now  undertakes  to 
accomplish  in  Latin-America. 

It  was  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
cooperation  of  all  the  Americas  that 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Panama  Congress.  The  as- 
sumption of  racial  superiority  that 
is  implicit  in  much  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionary  work  was  con- 
sciously and  expressly  disavowed.  In- 
deed the  word  "missionary"  was  used 


very  infrequently.  The  republics  of 
Latin-America  are,  of  course,  nomi- 
nally, at  least,  Christian  lands,  tho 
the  word  Christian  has  not  quite  the 
same  significance  that  it  has  in  Prot- 
estant countries.  In  Latin-America 
the  word  is  almost  synonymous  with 
human  being.  The  antithesis  of 
Christian  is  "dog."  It  was  felt  that 
the  conventional  nomenclature  of  the 
missionary  enterprize  would  both 
affront  and  needlessly  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  Latin-Americans,  and 
make  them  yet  more  inaccessible  to 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 
Upon  the  minds  of  the  delegates 
themselves  the  reflex  action  of  their 
effort  to  state  their  purpose  in  terms 
that  would  do  full  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple whose  cooperation  they  desired 
cannot  but  result  in  an  increase  of 
tolerance  and  interracial  sympathy — 
two  qualities  which  Anglo-Saxon 
Christians  seem  able  to  attain  only 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

For  ten  days  the  Congress  held 
three  sessions  daily,  discussing  eight 
elaborate  reports  submitted  by  as 
many  commissions,  and  covering  the 
many  problems  related  to  the  moral 
and  religious  progress  of  the  lands 
of  Latin-America.  These  commis- 
sions were  composed  of  leading 
scholars  of  Latin-America  and  of 
North  America — men  like  President 
Henry  Churchill  King,,  of  Oberlin 
College;  Professor  William  Adams 
Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Professor  Ernest  DeWitt  Bur- 
ton, of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
President  Charles  T.  Paul,  of  the 
College  of  Missions,  Indianapolis; 
President  William  Douglas  Mac- 
Kenzie,  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary;  Professor  Erasmo  Braga, 
of     the     Presbyterian     Theological 
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Seminary  and  the  State  Gymnasium 
of  Brazil;  Professor  Eduardo  Monte- 
verde,  of  the  University  of  Monte- 
video; Professor  Eduardo  Pereira, 
of  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  Brazil; 
Principal  Webster  E.  Browning,  of 
the  Instituto  Ingles  of  Santiago, 
Chile — to  mention  only  a  few  names. 
The  field  was  divided  into  eight  sec- 
tions— General  Survey,  the  Message 
and  Method  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, Literature,  Education,  Wom- 
en's Work  for  Women,  the  Coopera- 
tion and  Unity  of  the  Christian 
Forces,  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
the  Latin-American  Field,  and  the 
Church  at  the  Home  Base.  The  re- 
ports of  these  eight  commissions 
represent  a  year  and  a  half  of  the 
most  thoro  study  of  social  and  re- 
ligious conditions  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken. 

THERE  are  four  features  of  first- 
rank  significance  which,  in  my 
opinion,  give  historic  distinction  to 
the  Panama  Congress.  First,  this 
gathering  has,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Reformation,  brought  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  Protestant 
churches  the  need  of  defining  a  con- 
structive attitude  in  relation  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  Protestantism 
has  always  been  more  or  less  bellig- 
erent in  its  attitude,  continuing  the 
heritage  received  from  the  days  of 
the  great  Protest.  This  has  been 
partly  responsible  for  a  certain  nar- 
rowing of  the  spirit  of  the  evan- 
gelical churches,  as  any  negative 
temper  is  bound  to  do.  But  now,  fac- 
ing a  continent  of  entrenched  Cathol- 
icism, the  Protestant  forces  have 
been  throvm  back  upon  their  basic 
principles  and  compelled  to  construct 
a  positive  method  of  procedure  by 
means  of  which  their  missionaries 
might  enter  this  already  preempted 
field,  and  carry  to  a  progressive  con- 
summation the  ends  and  aims  of 
New  Testament  religion. 

A  beginning  at  such  a  constructive 
program  was  made  at  this  Congress, 
but  not  without  difficulty.  A  few  dele- 
gates came  breathing  out  the  usual 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  Catholic  institution.  Other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  evangelical 
churches,  mainly  missionaries  from 
the  field,  declined  to  attend  the  Con- 
gress because  they  conceived  the  con- 
structive path  chosen  by  the  prep- 
aration committees  as  a  path  of  com- 
promise with  Rome.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  ten  days'  sessions  apparently 
satisfied  all  who  came  with  this  con- 
ception in  their  minds  that  it  was 
groundless.  Few  left  Panama  who 
had  not  been  convinced  of  the  more 
excellent  way. 


The  Congress  gave  evidence  of  the 
beginning  and  grovii:li  of  a  science 
of  missions.  The  need  of  such  a  sci- 
ence is  being  constantly  felt  by  all 
Christian  leaders  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  scientific 
methods  in  other  departments  of  re- 
search and  practical  life.  In  the  past 
the  work  of  missions  has  been  con- 
ceived as  a  very  simple  task,  calling 
mainly  for  consecrated  preachers  to 
go  forth  among  the  non-Christian 
peoples,  telling  the  story  of  the 
Gospel  as  it  was  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  oifering  salvation  to 
those  who  believed  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  mission  work  in  its  essence.  But 
with  the  doing  of  this  essential  and 
simple  thing  there  have  grown  up  a 
complex  body  of  problems  and  tasks 
which  have  not  until  now  begun  to 
be  grouped  together  in  any  syste- 
matic fashion.  The  World  Mission- 
ary Conference  at  Edinburgh  in  1910 
was  the  first  conscious  attempt  made 
to  systematize  in  any  scientific  way 
the  work  of  missions.  Basing  its 
study  upon  the  results  attained  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Panama  Congress 
has  carried  the  process  several  very 
positive  steps  further.  The  method 
of  the  Panama  gathering  was  that 
of  a  comprehensive  induction  of  the 
facts  and  a  fair  facing  of  them.  It 
analyzed  and  tried  to  understand  the 
Latin-American  mind  that  it  might 
find  the  natural  and  most  direct  way 
of  approach  for  the  utterance  of  the 
evangelical  message.  And  it  brought 
to  the  point  of  clear  definition  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  Christian  mission 
work — the  development  of  a  free,  in- 
digenous Church  of  Christ  in  the 
countries  where  mission  work  was 
done.  The  implications  of  this  con- 
ception of  missionary  purpose  are 
many  and  very  significant. 

A  THIRD  feature  of  the  Congress 
was  its  marked  sympathy  with 
modern  scholarship.  This  was  a  char- 
acteristic which  no  observer  could 
fail  to  see.  The  most  influential 
speakers  in  the  Congress  were  men 
of  the  modern  spirit.  Probably  Presi- 
dent Henry  Churchill  King's  frank 
criticism  of  those  missionaries  who 
declared  that  no  one  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  evolution  or  his- 
torical criticism  can  be  a  Christian 
brought  as  pronounced  a  response 
from  the  delegates  as  any  utterance 
from  the  platform.  And  when  Dr. 
King  went  on  to  say  that  he  knew 
of  nothing  in  modern  science  that 
need  stand  in  the  way  of  the  hearti- 
est acceptance  of  Christ,  his  words 
were  greeted  with  the  kind  of  ap- 
plause that  showed  that  m'any  of  his 
hearers  had  deep  convictions  on  the 
subject. 

This  feature  of  the  Congress  con- 


trasted sharply  with  the  still  too- 
popular  notion  that  mission  work 
can  find  its  motives  only  in  the  dog- 
matic theology  of  the  older  ortho- 
doxy. It  is  becoming  clear  that  there 
are  rich  missionary  motives  of  ample 
power  implicit  in  the  view  of  the 
world  and  of  life  which  modern 
scholarship  is  inculcating. 

FINALLY,  the  Panama  Congress, 
like  the  conference  at  Edinburgh, 
brought  into  bold  relief  the  weak- 
ness and  shame  of  the  Protestant 
sectarian  divisions  and  the  need  of 
Christian  unity.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems discussed  came  back  to  this.  The 
presence  of  overlapping  and  compet- 
ing denominational  activities  in 
parts  of  the  mission  field,  while  great 
sections  were  entirely  neglected,  was 
again  and  again  characterized  as  a 
scandal  and  a  sin.  More  than  one 
speaker  pleaded  for  the  right  of  the 
young  Church  in  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can nations  to  divide — if  it  must  di- 
vide— on  issues  of  its  own  choosing 
rather  than  to  have  our  Anglo-Saxon 
divisions  thrust  upon  it.  Efforts  will 
be  made  as  a  result  of  the  Congress 
to  unify  the  various  evangelical 
forces  in  the  various  countries,  by 
merging  those  now  divided,  by  par- 
titioning the  territory  among  the 
various  denominations,  and  by  other 
means.  Already  a  partitioning  of  the 
territory  of  the  whole  of  Mexico  has 
been  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  expected 
that  future  work  in  that  country  will 
follow  the  lines  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment. 

The  perception  of  this  obvious 
weakness  of  denominationalism  on 
the  field  of  missions  is  bringing  to 
the  mind  of  churchmen  an  answering 
awareness  of  the  weakness  of  de- 
nominationalism in  the  Church  at 
home.  One  speaker,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  Church  unity,  turned  to 
the  chairman,  Dr.  Speer,  reminding 
him  of  a  statement  he  had  heard  him 
make  some  two  years  ago  to  the 
eflfect  that  by  the  end  of  the  century 
there  would  be  no  Presbyterian 
Church  at  all.  He  asked  the  chairman 
whether  he  was  still  of  the  same 
mind.  "I  am,"  promptly  replied  Dr. 
Speer,  "except  that  I  would  now 
shorten  the  time." 

This  feeling  that  our  present  de- 
nominational order  of  the  Church 
must  give  place  to  another  order 
wherein  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  the 
unity  of  His  followers  may  be  an- 
swered, was  one  of  the  most  per- 
vasive sentiments  of  the  Panama 
Congress,  as  it  is  of  any  meeting  of 
present-day  missionary  leaders.  For 
the  conviction  is  steadily  deepening 
that  only  a  united  Church  can  evan- 
gelize the  world. 

On  board  S.  S.  HuaUaga 


OUR  BIGGEST  NEED  IN  MEXICO 


BY  HENRY  WOODHOUSE 

EDITOR  OF  "FLYING,"  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  AERO  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


THAT  the  American  Eagle  needs 
wings — a  substantial  aeronauti- 
cal service — is  a  matter  in 
which  both  preparationists  and  paci- 
fists agree.  It  is  about  the  only  thing 
on  which  the  different  factions  of 
the  present  Congress  do  not  disagree, 
and  the  only  reason  why  the  military 
programs  proposed  for  this  year  do 
not  include  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000,000  for  aeronautics  is  undoubt- 
edly that  the  shortage  of  officers  in 
the  Army  would  make  it  impossible 
to  get  the  necessary  officers. 

Coming  down  from  what  ought  to 
be  to  what  is,  we  find  with  a  shock 
that  there  are  only  eight  aeroplanes 
available  for  service  at  the  Mexican 
•border,  at  a  time  when  100  aeroplanes 
could  quickly  do  the  work  which  it 
may  take  25,000  soldiers  to  do.  It  is 
evident  from  the  statement  of  Gen- 
eral Funston  that  a  large  number  of 
aviators  are  needed  as  soon  as  opera- 
tions begin.  Only  aviators  can  scout 
over  Mexican  territory  with  little 
danger.  Others,  General  Funston 
states,  will  face  death. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered 
General  Scott  to  instruct  General 
Funston  to  use  as  far  as  possible  the 
squadron  of  aeroplanes  of  the  Army. 
This  consists  of  eight  biplanes, 
equipped  with  ninety  horsepower 
motors,  which,  on  account  of  their 
low  power,  could  not  climb  fast 
enough  in  case  of  emergency,  the 
Mexican  atmosphere  being  so  rare  as 
to  require  high-powered  aeroplanes. 
Mr.  Alan  R.  Hawley,  president  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  at  297 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  City, 
very  aptly  summarizes  the  need  thus : 


An  immediate  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  to  at  once  properly  equip 
four  aeroplane  squadrons  with  the  nec- 
essary high-powered  aeroplanes  may 
save  the  lives  of  10,000  American  sol- 
diers on  the  Mexican  border.  There 
should  be  three  aeroplanes  available  for 
every  aviator  now^  at  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, which  is  the  number  of  aeroplanes 
allowed  to  each  aviator  in  Europe,  and 
three  more  squadrons  should  also  imme- 
diately be  put  in  readiness.  A  hundred 
high-powered  aeroplanes  would  make  it 
possible  to  round  up  Villa  and  his  band 
in  a  very  short  time,  where  it  might 
take  thousands  of  men  a  long  time  with 
considerable  losses  to  attain  the  same 
end. 

Every  aeroplane  being  worth  a 
thousand  soldiers  in  the  Mexican 
campaign,  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
is  mobilizing  the  licensed  aviators 
available,  equipping  them  with  high- 
powered  ae:  oplanes,  and  keeping 
them  in  readiness  to  answer  the  call 
of  the  War  Department,  which  will 
gladly  avail  itself  of  this  reserve  in 
case  of  need.  It  will  cost  between 
$400  and  $750  to  train  each  aviator, 
and  $8000  or  $10,000  each  for  the 
high-powered  military  aeroplanes. 

Eight  trained  aviators  have  al- 
ready been  mobilized,  and  are  being 
trained  on  high-powered  aeroplanes. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  now 
being  raised  by  public  subscription 
to  buy  suitable  military  aeroplanes, 
which  will  be  turned  over  with  the 
aviators  to  the  War  Department,  to 
be  given  to  the  militia  of  different 
states  after  the  Mexican  campaign. 

The  officials  of  the  club  are  quite 
frank  in  stating  that  Congress  should 
be  the  agency  to  do  this.  But  they 
realize  that  if  they  wait  for  Congress 
to  do  its  duty,  they  may  find  that 


thousands  of  American  lives  will  be 
lost  first  for  lack  of  adequate  pro- 
tection. There  are  no  funds  available 
at  present  for  this  purpose  for  the 
Army,  and  the  next  appropriation, 
not  yet  sanctioned  by  Congress,  will 
not  become  available  until  June  30! 

The  most  unfortunate  situation  is 
also  that  the  Army  is  So  extremely 
short  of  officers  for  all  branches  of 
the  service  that  it  cannot  increase 
the  air  service  without  hampering 
other  arms.  Last  year  Congress  al- 
lowed sixty  officers  for  aviatidn,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  them. 
Until  Congress  authorizes  a  substan- 
tial increase  of  the  Army,  the  only 
relief  can  be  had  by  equipping  the 
militia  with  aeroplanes,  and  that  is 
what  the  National  Aeroplane  Fund 
was  instituted  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  the  Navy  is  no  bet- 
ter off.  It  has  only  about  a  dozen 
aeroplanes  available,  and  twenty  or 
so  ordered,  many  of  which  will  be 
needed  to  replace  the  machines  which 
are  now  in  commission. 

In  the  short  period  of  eight 
months,  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
has  succeeded  in  supplying  funds  for 
twenty-four  states  to  begin  to  or- 
ganize aviation  detachments  in  the 
militia.  In  some  states,  as  in  the  case 
of  New  York,  the  National  Guard 
and  the  First  and  Second  Battalions 
of  the  Naval  Militia  have  already 
been  presented  with  aeroplanes  and 
means  for  training  aviators.  The 
American  Eagle  is  growing  wings^ 
but  money  raised  thru  public  sub- 
scriptions, not  appropriated  by  the 
nation,  is  paying  for  their  grovd:h. 

New  York  City 


.u^m 


C  O.  Lev,  San  Antonio 

THE  FIRST  U.  S.  AEROPLANE  SQUADRON- 


NOW  IN    ACTIVE  SERVICE  SOMEWHERE  IN  MEXICO 
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THE  INDEPENDENT'S  SHAKESPEARE  CONTEST  FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

M.  "William  Shak-  fpeare: 

EIGHT  PAPERS  BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 
IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY     OF   SHAKESPEARE'S    DEATH 


Shakespeare  Today 


EARLY  a  hun- 
dred years  ago 
John  Wilson,  a 
celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  Moral 
Philosophy  in 
the  University 
of  Edinburgh, 
spoke  of  Eng- 
land's great  poet  in  words  which  we 
can  echo  today: 

Shakespeare  is  of  no  age.  He  speaks 
a  language  which  thrills  in  our  blood 
in  spite  of  the  separation  of  two  hun- 
dred years.  His  thoughts,  passions, 
feelings,  strains  of  fancy,  all  are  of 
this  day  as  they  were  of  his  own;  and 
his  genius  may  be  contemporary  with 
the  mind  of  every  generation  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship,  says  much  the  same 
thing  in  even  more  forceful  lan- 
guage: 

This  king,  Shakespeare,  does  not  he 
shine  in  crowned  sovereignty  over  us 
all,  as  the  noblest,  gentlest,  yet  strong- 
est of  rallying  signs;  indestructible; 
really  more  valuable  in  that  point  of 
view  than  any  other  means  or  appli- 
ance whatsoever?  We  can  fancy  him 
as  radiant  aloft  over  all  the  nations  of 
Englishmen  a  thousand  years  hence. 

Our  own  great  American  essayist, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  likewise 
bears  witness  to  the  importance  of 
Shakespeare's  contribution  to  life: 

Far  from  Shakespeare's  being  the 
least  known,  he  is  the  one  person,  in 
all  modern  history,  known  to  us.  What 
point  of  morals,  of  manners,  of 
economy,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of 
taste  of  the  conduct  of  life,  has  he  not 
settled?  What  mystery  has  he  not 
signified  his  knowledge  of?  What  of- 
fice, or  function,  or  district  of  man's 
work,  has  he  not  remembered?  What 
king  has  he  not  taught  state,  as  Talma 
taught  Napoleon?  What  maiden  has  not 
found  him  finer  than  her  delicacy? 
What  lover  has  he  not  outloved?  What 
sage  has  he  not  outseen?  What  gentle- 
man has  he  not  instructed  in  the  rude- 
ness of  his  behavior? 

The  words  of  such  great  men  are 
impressive  evidence  of  the  value  of 
Shakespeare's  gift  to  the  world.  To 
their  testimony  might  be  added  that 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
others  who  have  felt  Shakespeare's 
power.  In  fact,  the  opinions  of  three 
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hundred  years  unite  in  extolling  the 
work  of  the  great  English  dramatist. 

For  many  years  thoughtful  people 
have  called  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible  the  two  greatest  literary  influ- 
ences that  have  entered  into  the 
lives  of  the  race.  While  the  influence 
of  Shakespeare,  like  that  of  the 
Bible,  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  meas- 
ured, there  are  many  tangible  proofs 
of  his  vitality  as  a  present-day 
force. 

In  the  drama  Shakespeare  has  sur- 
passed all  other  influences.  Out  of 
1500  new  plays  produced  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  his  plays  are  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  that  are  pro- 
duced today.  In  view  of  all  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  300  years  it  is  astonishing  that 
any  play  written  so  long  ago  should 
still  have  stage-life.  How  much  more 
astonishing  is  it  that  at  least  twenty- 
six  of  the  thirty-seven  plays  com- 
monly attributed  to  Shakespeare 
have  been  acted  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century !  Some  of  these  plays 
have  been  presented  repeatedly, 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  for  ex- 
ample, appearing  on  the  stage  over 
100,000  times  and  producing  re- 
ceipts of  over  $35,000,000! 

The  drawing  power  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  is  remarkable.  In  one 
year  Sir  Henry  Irving  played  Ham- 
let 200  successive  times,  and  in  an- 
other year,  108  times.  The  same 
actor  gave  250  consecutive  perform- 
ances of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" ; 
212  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing" ; 
and  130  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Since 
no  year  passes  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  see  elaborate  productions 
of  Shakespearean  plays,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  amateur  presenta- 
tations,  it  must  be  true  that  actors 
and  managers  alike  recognize  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. 

In  spite  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  plays  are  presented  the  re- 
wards are  great.  Edwin  Booth,  with 
a  repertory  of  eleven  Shakespearean 
plays  and  five  others,  made  great  ex- 
penditures and  endured  various 
losses,  but  left  a  fortune  of  $605,000 ! 


Between  1887  and  1899  Daly's  The- 
ater produced  nine  Shakespearean 
plays,  from  which  there  was  a  gross 
income  of  $2,000,000!  Between  1878 
and  1905  the  Lyceum  Theater,  one- 
third  of  whose  plays  were  Shake- 
spearean, had  a  gross  income  of 
$10,500,000 !  In  1910  the  Shakespear- 
ean productions  in  which  Julia 
Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothern  took 
parts  had  average  gross  receipts  of 
$16,000  per  week!  In  four  weeks  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  the  Shake- 
spearean plays  in  which  Robert  Man- 
tell  took  the  leading  part  brought  in 
an  average  gross  income  of  $10,000 
per  week! 

If  Shakespeare  has  been  a  maker 
of  money  for  actors  and  managers 
he  has  been  an  even  greater  maker  of 
reputations,  for  the  greatest  fame  in 
the  world  of  acting  has  gone  to  those 
who  have  made  successes  in  Shake- 
spearean parts.  The  list  of  names 
that  might  be  mentioned  is  astonish- 
ingly long.  In  the  past  are  the  great 
names  of  Robert  Burbage,  Colley 
Gibber,  Mrs.  Siddons,  David  Gar- 
rick,  John  Philip  Kemble,  Edmund 
Kean,  Junius  Booth,  William  G. 
Macready,  Edwin  Forest,  and  Edwin 
Booth.  In  recent  times  Henry  Irving 
and  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  were 
knighted  for  excellence  in  Shake- 
spearean parts.  Among  other  recent 
actors  to  gain  fame  in  Shakespearean 
parts  are  Herbert  Beerbohm-Tree, 
John  Drew,  Richard  Mansfield,  Rob- 
ert Mantell,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Tyrone 
Powers,  William  Faversham,  and 
Ben  Greet.  The  number  of  Shake- 
spearean actresses  is  even  greater, 
among  them  being  Gharlotte- Gush- 
man,  Mary  Anderson,  Mme.  Modjes- 
ka,  Sara  Bernhardt,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Gampbell,  Ada  Rehan,  Ellen  Terry, 
Julia  Marlowe,  Viola  Allen,  Hen- 
rietta Grossman,  and  Margaret 
Anglin.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  so 
many  actors  and  actresses  should 
wish  to  present  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters. 

In  the  world  of  books  Shakespeare 
has  gained  an  equally  important 
place.  The  last  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  gives   fifty  col- 
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EDWIN  BOOTH  AS  HAMLET 


THE    GREATEST    OF    AMERICAN    ACTORS     (1833-1893)     FIRST    PLAYED    HAMLET   IN     SAN    FRANCISCO    IN    1853.    HE    WAS    BY    PHYaiQUE    AND    TEMPERAMENT    PABTICU- 
LARLY    FITTED    FOR    THF.    PART.    WILLIAM    WINTER    SAYS    OF    HIM  :    "NO    ACTOR    OF    THE    MANY   YEARS    KNOWN    TO    ME    HAS    MORE    COMPLETELY    ENTERED    INTO    AND 

EXPRESSED  THE   SOUL  OF  HAMLET  THAN   HE  DID" 
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Splitting  Headaches — 
For  No  Reason  At  All 

THESE  puzzling  headaches  are  due 
frequently  to  intestinal  absorption  of 
toxic  substances  (auto-intoxication) 
without  apparent  constipation. 

Nujol  is  particularly  valuable  in  such 
cases,  because  it  has  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing and  removing  intestinal  toxins, 
besides  giving  safe  and  effective  relief  in 
most  cases  of  periodic  and  chronic  con- 
stipation. 

Nujol  is  not  a  purge  nor  a  laxative.  It  acts  in 
effect  as  a  mechanical  lubricant.  It  prevents  the 
intestinal  contents  from  becoming  hard  and  so 
facilitates  the  normal  process  of  evacuation. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only 
in  pint  bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the 
Nujol  trademark.  If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  Nujol,  accept  no  substitute.  We  will  send 
a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United 

States  on  receipt  of  75c. — money 

order  or  stamps. 


Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation."  Address 
Dept.  12. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


OFF. 


Approved   by 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  Bureau  of 
Foods,    Sanitation   and   Health. 
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WATKINS.    N.  Y..  ON 
SENECA      LAKE. 

Wm.  E.  Lettingwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE      YEAR 


SBeOiEN  SPRINGS 

A   Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 
THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Beautiful  location  in  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Ocrtel  hill  climbing,'  ranging  in  altitude  from 
750  to  1100  feet.  Five  Minutes'  Walk  from  Watkins  Clen.  Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the 
Southern  Tier,  Highway,  all  Macadam.     Sporty  Golf  Course,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring,  Boating,  Music,  Dancing. 

I    |>1  l^       l<   A  'I'lj  C      ^'■^  directly  connected   with  the  hotel  and   are    complete  in  all   ?ppointments  for 

•1  flUt    JDr\  1  llO    Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad   Nauheim    but  about  five  times  as  strong 

THE   RADIUM    EMANATION    FROM    BRINE    SPRING    No.    1    AVERAGES  68   MACHE 
UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER  AND  IS  DUE  TO  RADIUM  SALT  IN  SOLUTION. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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umns  of  fine  print  to  matter  con- 
cerning Shakespeare.  The  United 
States  Catalogue,  in  its  Hst  of  Shake- 
spearean books  now  on  sale  in  the 
United  States,  prints  thirty-five  col- 
umns of  fine  print  with  an  average 
of  fifty  books  to  a  column!  Maga- 
zines and  newspapers  print  hundreds 
of  Shakespeare  articles.  All  this 
shows  an  immense  public  interest  in 
Shakespeare.  In  fact,  the  demand  for 
Shakespeare's  works  is  so  great  that 
there  are  now  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  alone  no  less  than  130  editions 
of  his  complete  plays  and  poems,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  editions  of 
separate  plays,  abridged  plays, 
adaptations  of  plays  and  special 
versions. 

The  interest,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  English-speaking  people,  is 
world-wide.  Shakespeare's  plays  have 
been  translated  into  the  languages 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  disseminating 
the  ideals  of  the  English  race.  They 
are  read  with  the  greatest  interest 
in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece,  Holland,  Russia,  Poland, 
Finland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 
— in  fact,  in  every  land  where  there 
is  literature  at  all.  The  plays  have 
been  acted  in  China  and  in  Japan, 
and  they  have  been  translated  into 
such  strange  languages  as  Marathi, 
Urdu,  and  Canarese. 

In  Germany  especially  the  influ- 
ence of  Shakespeare  is  very  great. 
Goethe,  the  foremost  German  writer, 
once  wrote : 

I  do  not  remember  that  any  book  or 
person  or  event  in  my  life  ever  made 
so  great  an  impression  upon  me  as  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Some  of  the  most  painstaking 
studies  of  Shakespearean  subjects 
have  been  made  by  German  scholars, 
and  the  number  of  books  written  in 
German  concerning  Shakespeare  is 
remarkably  great.  The  plays  are 
acted  very  frequently  in  Germany, 
twenty-six  of  them  being  put  on  the 
stage  in  1911,  and  "Othello"  being 
presented  158  times! 

One  of  the  powerful  influences  that 
makes  Shakespeare  a  leader  in  pres- 
ent-day thought  is  the  attention 
given  to  his  works  in  educational  in- 
stitutions. Practically  every  school 
and  college  in  the  United  States  in- 
cludes Shakespeare  in  its  course  of 
study.  Every  year  this  immense 
army  of  young  students  gains  mental 
and  spiritual  strength  from  Shake- 
speare's plays,  a  strength  that  is  car- 
ried out  into  the  thought  and  action 
of  national  life. 

Books  of  quotations,  such  as  Bart- 
lett's,  Bennett's,  or  Hoyt  and  Ward's, 
and  such  special  books  as  Rout- 
ledge's  Quotations  from  Shakespeare, 
Morgan's  The  Mind  of  Shakespeare, 
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and  Stearns's  The  Shakespeare 
Treasury  show  how  thoroly  Shake- 
spearean phrases  have  permeated 
our  common  speech. 

In  the  world  of  music  Shakespeare 
has  given  inspiration  to  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  composers,  Rossini 
writing  "Otello,"  Schubert  giving 
music  for  such  songs  as  "Hark, 
Hark,  the  Lark!"  Mendelssohn  com- 
posing his  beautiful  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Schumann  plan- 
ning a  "Hamlet,"  Verdi  producing 
"Macbeth,"  "Otello,"  and  "Falstaff," 
and  Saint-Saens  his  "Henry  VIII." 

Many  great  painters  have  devoted 
time  to  Shakespearean  subjects, 
among  them  being  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Romney,  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  George  Cruikshank,  Sir 
John  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  Washington 
Allston,  Eduard  Grutzner,  Frederick 
Earth,  Walter  Crane,  and  Edward  A. 
Abbey.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pictures  and  engravings  of  all  kinds 
have  been  made  by  artists  more  or 
less  distinguished.  John  Boydell 
spent  $1,750,000  in  preparing  a 
collection  of  Shakespearean  engrav- 
•  ings ! 

Great  sculptors  likewise  have 
turned  their  attention  to  Shake- 
speare as  a  theme  for  art,  among 
them  being  Roubillac,  John  Bacon, 
Lord  Ronald  Gower,  William  R. 
O'Donnovan,  J.  E.  Carew,  P.  J. 
ChardLgny,  of  Paris;  M.  Paul  Four- 
nier,  of  Paris ;  Augusto  Possaglio,  of 
Florence;  R.  S.  Greenough,  Fred- 
erick MacMonnies,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
and  William  Ordway  Partridge. 

Important  statues  of  Shakespeare 
stand  in  various  cities  of  the  world. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  in  London,  in  Birmingham, 
in  Central  Park,  New  York;  in  Lin- 
coln Park,  Chicago;  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington ;  in  Paris, 
France ;  in  Weimar,  Germany,  and 
in  the  Castle  of  Kronborg  in  Den- 
mark. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
a  person  shall  have  read  Shakespeare 


BOOKS   FOR  FURTIIKB   READING 

H.  Copley  Greene:  The  Wisdom  of 
^hakc.rpcarc;  C.  S.  Ward  :  Wit,  Wis- 
dom and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare:  A 
Davenport:  Leadership  of  .Shake- 
speare; F.  C.  Sharp:  i^hakespeare's 
J  ortrai/al  of  the  Moral  Life;  H  S 
liowdon:  The  Beli</ion  of  Shake- 
.ipeare:  G.  Arbuthnot :  Shakespeare 
Sermons;  J.  D.  F..  Spaeth:  Lirinc, 
Jroblews  in  Shakespeare;  S.  L.  T.eo"- 
'■^'l!',^y''l>cc>-(^  end  the  Modern  Sta^e; 
Uilliam  Winter :  Shakespeare  on  the 
i^iatjc;  R.  G.  Moulton :  Shakespeare 
as  a  Dramatic  Thinker;  W.  J.  Kad- 
datz;  Golden  Texts  from  the  Works 
of  Shakespeare;  N.  V.  Clarke,  edited 
by  \V.  J.  Rolfe:  Shakespeare  Prov- 
%-,L  J^^^  Greet:  Shakespeare  a 
Child  Can  Read  and  Act. 


Remove  tKe  blindfolds! 


Your  men  blindfolded — how  much 
work,  what  kind  of  work  could  they  do? 
Yet  do  you  realize  that  to  an  extent  you 
blindfold  them,  when  you  compel  them 
to  work  in  a  dark  plant?  If  your  plant 
were  flooded  with  daylight,  your  em- 
ployees would  then  work  at  maximum 
efficiency.  Simply  because  they  could  see 
better,  they  could  do  more  work,  and 
better  work.  Tests  of  the  most  stringent 
kind  prove  this.  En- 
lightened self-inter- 
est, not  philanthropy 
— the  certainty  of 
increased  dividends, 
this  alone  should  im- 
pel you  to  give  your 
employees  more 
light. 

Send  for  This  Free 
Book  "More  Light" 

This  book  will 
open  your  eyes  to 
the  close  connection 
between  daylight  and  your  profits; 
shows  how  you  can  increase  your  day- 
light 19%  to  36%.  It  tells  how  over  3000 
of  the  biggest  plants  in  the  world  now 
do  this.  It  tells  the  story  of  Rice's  Gloss 
Mill  White;  how  Rice's  helps  increase 
the   output   of   workmen — how    it    de- 


Seg 


creases  accidents — how  it  saves  large 
sums  of  money  because  it  remains  white 
longer — how  it  makes  ceilings  and  walls 
sanitary,  because  they  can  be  washed 
like  tile — how  it  saves  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  electric  lighting 
every  day  in  a  huge  plant! 

Rice's  is  the  only  oil  paint  giving  a 
glossy,  tile-like,  white  finish.  By  the 
Rice  Method,  it  can  be  applied  over  old 
cold-water  paint.  It 
is  made  by  a  special 
process,  discovered 
and  owned  exclu- 
sively by  the  mak- 
ers. There  is  no  sub- 
stitute. Repeated 
tests  have  shown, 
without  a  single  ex- 
ception, that  Rice's 
remains  white  long- 
er than  any  other 
gloss  paint.  Users 
are  protected  by  the 
Rice  Guarantee. 
On  Concrete  Surfaces — On  inside  con- 
crete Rice's  Granolith  makes  the  best 
possible  primer  for  a  second  coat  of 
Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White — giving  a 
glossy,  tile-like  finish  at  no  more  ex- 
pense than  lead  and  oil  paint.  RICE'S 
GRANOUTH. 


|S&light|^i 


S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Write  today  for  the  free  book  "More  Light." 

U.   S.   GUTXA   PERCHA  F»AIINIX  CO. 

DUDLEY  STREET  F»FlOV'IDErMCE,    R. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  brocluire  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  ITouk  Law,  Head  of  the  English  Department  of  the 
Stuyvesaiit  High  School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is  of  special  help  to 
teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric,  Journal- 
ism, Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place  you 
under   any  obligation.      Address  W.   W.   Ferrin,   The  Independent,  119  \V.  40th  St.,  \ew  York 
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DORAN  SPRING  FICTION 


Novels  That  Emerge 


A  SENTIMENTAL  DRAGON 


By  Nina  Larrey  Duryea 

A  delightful  and  pretty  comedy  of  Yankee 
"push"  in  Paris  before  the  war.  Picture 
jacket.  12mo.     Net  $1.25 

GOSSAMER  By  C.  a.  Birmingham 

International  finance  in  its  finer  aspects, 
handled  with  inimitable  brilliance.  Color 
jacket.  12mo.     Net  $1.25 

THE  AMATEUR 

By  Charles  C.  Norris 

An  American  novel  introducing  a  strong  new 
force  into  American  letters;  a  book  of  expe- 
riences and  people — some  of  them  known  to 
you  and  me — in  contemporary  New  York. 
Color  jacket  and  end  paper.  I'imo.  Net  $1.35 

The  IMMORTAL  GYMNASTS 


By  Marie  Cher 

A  story  of  the  rarest  charm,  mingling  the 
fantastic  and  the  everyday.  Color  jacket 
by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse.         12mo.  Net  $1.25 

YEARS  o/ PLENTY  By  Ivor  Brown 

A  little  classic  of  realism:  prep,  and  college 
days.  12mo.     Net  $1.25 1 

This  Comes  by  Itself  Because,  Whi 


THE  BELOVED  TRAITOR 


By  Frank  L.  Packard 

The  struggle  of  love  and  genius  in  a  strong, 
rich  nature.  Vital,  strong,  enthralling.  Illus- 
trated and  with  color  jacket.  12  mo.Net  $1.25 

THE  OAKLEYITES 


By  E.  F.  Benson 

There  is  delicious  comedy  relief  to  a  tender, 
serious  story.  Color  jacket.  12mo.  Net  $1.35 

The  S.S.  GLORY  Frederick  Niven 


The  good  ship  tossing  her  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  with  her  turbulent  crew — children 
for  larking,  but  strong  to  meet  adventure 
when  it  comes.  Illustrations  and  jacket  in 
full  color  by  Fred  Holmes.  12mo.  Net  $1.25 

BEGGARS  ON  HORSEBACK 


By  F.  Tennyson  Jesse 

Wonderful  art,  wonderful  color  in  her  word- 
picture.s — but  the  tale's  the  thing.  Color 
jacket  and  frontispiece  by  the  Author. 

12mo.     Net  $1.25 

The  eternal  MAGDALENE 


By  Robert  H.  McLaughlin 

The  story  throws  dramatic  light  on  a  world- 
old  problem.  12mo.     Net  $1.25 

le  Fiction,  It  Is  More  Than  a  Novel 


THE    CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA  By  Cleveland  Moffett 

What  would  happen  if  America  were  invaded  by  a  strong  military  power.  Be  skeptical 
if  you  like,  but  this  is  as  real  as  a  hand  at  your  throat.  Tacticians  have  passed  on  it; 
real  people  move  in  it.     Illustrated. Svo.     Net  $1.60 

GEORGEH.DORAN  COIVIPANYasw.szndst.  NewYork  EIodIjeI'V  stoJghton 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

I  AT^HAW  CrnAAI  FORBACKWARDCHII.DREN. 
Limi:>UrtfI  CTV/UVVIj  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become 
bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  iuture  of  usefulness? 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  t,his  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  group.  Rates  Jl.200  upwards. 
Allen  Latshaw,  Founder ancl  Director.  Pennyslvania,  Berwyn. 
"The  Maples,"  3412-14  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Syracuse 
University 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Offers,  besides  the  regular  College  Courses, 
Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Arcliitecture,  Music,  Painting, 
Law,  Medicine,  Sociology,  Pedagogy, 
Agriculture,    Photography,   and    Forestry. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL.  July  10— Aug.  17 

Catalogue    and    Bulletin    sent    on    application. 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  ?I^^I1^ee 

A  Junior  College  w  th  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate  Rates. 
Modern  Kui]dm.rs  and  Equipment.  In  ilie  liliie-Grass  Hills  of 
Sunny  Tennessee.    Careful  Supervision,    W.  T.  Wynn,  President. 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

iq.fd  A  course  of  forty  lessona  in  the  history,  form  struc" 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  Esenwoin,  Kditor  Lippincott'e  illacBzinp. 

250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
TlIK  11011 E  COKRESPOVDKNCE   StIIOOL 
Dt.  EDeDweln  Dent.  305,  Springneld,  mass. 


N. 


orthwester. 

UNIVERSITY 


N 


I  For  3()  years  we  have  been  paying  onr  customers 
jthe  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
^methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $JtjU  and  up 
Jwliu-h  wo  can    recommend  after  the  most  tl-iorough 

(  peraunal    invopt iL-atinn.       I'lcase    a.-.k    tor    L-'an    I.iat     No.     7IO 

)l^2&  Certiiicates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence 


il^ 


*f/^ 


EXPANSIBLE 

BOOKCASES 

provide  (or  your  increasing  stock  of 
books  and  harmonize  with  your  home 
or  ofiice  furnishings.  Add  sections  as  you 
need  them.  Metal  framed  glass  doors 
slide  horizontilly  in  steel  lined  grooves, 
lixdude  dust,  do  not  stick  or  slam. 

*^^Thls  Solid  Oak  Bookcase  has  8 
feet  of  book  space  and  roomy  drawer. 
Golden,  Fumed  or  other  popular  finishes. 
Elimination  of  superfluous  parts,  not 
"'cheapness**  of  material  or  manufacture, 
makes  the  prices  low,  $i.2.80,  freight 
paid — see  note. 

INCREASED  DESK  SPACE 

y'^g^SwingingStandsareattachable  to  either  side  of  desks. 

etc.     For  typewriter,  books, 

etc.     Oak  Top  14  x  18  in.  on 

strong  metal  frame.    Swings 

away  when  not  needed.    Locks  where 

you  want  it.  Frame 
blnck  enamelled. 
Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
EASY  FILING 
Quick  Finding  saves  the 
time  ot  your  highest  paid 
help.  Your  Letters,  Catalogs, 
Orders,  etc.,  are  filed  on  edge  for 
quick  reference,  in  this  Solid  Oak 
Filing  Cabinet.  Drawers  are  dust  proof, 
on  roller  bearings  and  equipped  with 
follow  blocks. 

File  is  very  strong — almost  wear  proof. 
Thousands  of  them  now  serve  satisfied 
users.  3drawersSU.25— 2drawers$8.00— 
Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered  finishes. 
Helpfol  Booklet,  "Filing  Sugges- 
tions," sent  with  Catalog  "F"— 96  pages 
Office  devices.  Catalog  "H"  two  lines 
Sectional  Bookcases.* 

NOTE  — Freight  paid  as  quoted  to 
Eastern  and  Central  States.  Consistent 
prices  in  West  and  South. 


1\iK^f^  Manufacturing  Co. 

£1  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Mich. 


to  feel  his  influence.  The  frequency  of 
quotation  from  the  plays  has  made 
many  of  the  longer  passages  familiar 
to  people  who  know  nothing  more  of 
hip  works.  Whether  people  know  it  or 
not,  Shakespeare  has  entered  profound- 
ly into  daily  thought.  Some  of  his  lines 
are  on  every  one's  lips.  Think  only  of: 
"All  that  glitters  is  not  gold"; 
"Tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil";  "Un- 
easy lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown"; 
"A  man  can  die  but  once";  "He  jests 
at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound";  "The 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought"; 
"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit";  "I  am  a 
man  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning"; "There's  a  divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends";  "All's  well  that  ends  well"; 
''The  weakest  goes  to  the  wall."  Shake- 
speare's use  of  certain  terse  expressions 
has  aided  in  fixing  them  as  permanent 
possessions  of  the  language,  some  of 
them  being:  "I  dote  on  his  very  ab- 
sence"; ''In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye"; 
"My  cake  is  dough";  "A  poor,  lone 
woman";  "A  dish  fit  for  the  gods." 

It  is  evident  that  Shakespeare's  in- 
fluence upon  the  m.odern  world  can  be 
demonstrated  in  very  tangible  fashion. 
Because  of  that  influence  millions  of 
dollars  are  exchanged  yearly,  and 
countless  numbers  of  people  devote 
themselves  in  one  way  or  another  to 
work  in   connection  with  Shakespeare. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
tangible, Shakespeare,  outside  of  the 
Bible,  is  the  greatest  spiritual  force  in 
literature.  His  plays  uphold  the  ideals 
of  right  living  and  high  thinking,  the 
unchanging,  eternal  laws  of  life.  They 
show  that  lack  of  moral  restraint 
brings  the  certain  punishment  of  con- 
science, and  very  frequently  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  human  society.  They 
show  that  true  nobility  lies  neither  in 
rank  nor  in  wealth,  but  in  noble  char- 
acter. They  broaden  the  mind  by  a  sane 
and  liberal  view  of  life,  creating  sym- 
pathy for  all  types  of  people,  opening 
the  eyes  to  the  charms  of  nature,  and 
inducing  meditation  on  all  that  exists. 
They  strengthen  the  love  of  liberty, 
justice,  mercy,  fair-play,  kindness, 
peace,  modesty,  temperance,  courage, 
and  manliness — in  fact,  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  good.  Shakespeare's  plays 
hold  their  high  position  because  they 
come  so  close  in  spirit  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  race.  Their  influence  on 
present-day  thought  and  action  is 
strong  beyond  estimation. 


THE  FURROWS 

Last  year  we  ploughed  the  furrows  straight, 

together,  Jean  and  I, 
When  down  the  Flanders  Road  a  lark  was 

singing  sweet  and  high. 
With  Paris  white  and  beautiful,  a  mirage 

in  the  sky. 

This  year  in  kepis  smart  and  red  and  jacket      ^ 

short  and  blue 
My  Jean  toward  the  trenches  went  to  help 

his  country  thro' ; 
Alone  I  drive  the  sleek  white  ox  along  the 

fields  he  knew. 

Soft  o'er  a   stretch   of  fallow  ground    the 

tender  spring  grass  waves, 
I  toil  with  anxious  care  today   (for  care  a 

sick   heart   saves), 
Yet    cannot    keep     the    furrows    straight. 

There  are  too  many  graves. 
— M.  Forrest  in  the  Toronto  Glohe. 
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The  New 
Books 


IN  JAPAN 

From  Japanese  presses  have  recently 
come  to  this  country  two  interesting 
specimens  of  book  making.  One,  Suiko- 
iko,  is  the  memorial  volume  of  the  writ- 
ings and  speeches  of  Mr.  Midzumo,  for 
seven  years  consul  general  at  New 
York,  whose  American  friends  will  be 
interested  in  the  photographs  that  il- 
lustrate the  pages,  even  tho  all  they 
can  read  will  be  the  few  addresses  de- 
livered in  America  and  printed  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  close  of  the  volume.  The 
other,  an  attractive  little  book  illus- 
trated by  a  few  colored  prints,  is  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Poems  of  the  Meiji 
Era.  These  Royal  poems  are  for  the 
most  part  single  stanzas,  each  grace- 
fully expressing  a  sound  moral.  The 
English  translation  is  printed  opposite 
the  decorative  Japanese  characters. 
Less  charming  than  these  books  in  silk 
and  crepe  is  Ernest  Wilson  Clement's 
Short  History  of  Japan,  but  it  gives 
swiftly  and  clearly  an  account  of  what 
is  known  of  the  centuries  before  the 
Meiji  Era  and  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  under  the  late  Emperor. 
The  Mikado,  Institution  and  Person  is 
at  once  a  more  detailed  and  less  com- 
plete study.  William  Elliot  Griffis  con- 
siders the  legendary  period,  but  leaving 
out  the  Samurai,  who  were  for  cen- 
turies the  actual  rulers,  he  treats  of 
the  active  life  of  the  kingdom  only 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  fall  of  the  Samurai.  The 
accounts  of  the  internal  affairs  from 
that  time  on  and  of  the  personality  of 
the  late  Mikado  are  full  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  Working  Women  of  Japan  is  a 
sad  enough  description  of  piteous  and 
shocking  conditions  by  Sidney  L. 
Gulick,  of  Doshisha  University,  who  is 
in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he  writes. 
The  little  leaven  that  begins  to  lighten 
this  heavy  mass  of  human  misery  comes 
from  the  efforts  of  one  poor  workman, 
Shinjoro  Omoto.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
the  Geisha  girls,  on  the  rural  workers 
and  on  recent  legislation.  Worlds  away 
from  these  somber  pages  is  the  Floiver 
Art  of  Japan,  by  Mary  Averill,  a  de- 
lightful book  on  a  fascinating  subject. 
Its  explanations  of  combinations  and 
symbolism  are  clear  and  simple.  Its 
hundred  illustrations,  mostly  in  line, 
show  the  methods  of  preparation  and 
ai-rangement.  For  a  beginning  in  the 
study  of  line  and  composition  one  could 
hardly  find  a  better  introduction  than 
this  Japanese  flower  art. 

In  The  Students  of  Asia,  G.  Sher- 
wood Eddy  gives  accounts  of  the  edu- 
cational movements  in  India,  China, 
and  Japan  "Started  by  the  work  of 
Christian  missionaries  and  fostered  by 
contact   with   western   civilization.   The 


A  wise  old  head 
on  spry  young  feet 

A  man  is  as  old  as  he 
walks. 

There's  sprightly  youth- 
ful walking  in 
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cusmoN 

RUBBER  HEELS 

An  old  head  is  a  wise  head 
and  insists  on  Cat's  Paw  Rub- 
ber Heels — 

Because  the  Foster  Friction 

Plug  won't  let  you  slip. 

No  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt. 

They  give  freedom  and  lightness 
lo  the  body  and  they  grip  safely  any 
slippery  street,  pavement  or  floor. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind 
— you  can  find  them  at  all  dealers— 50 
cents  attached — black  or  tan. 

Put  youth  on  your  feet.  Get  a  pair  today. 
THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO., 

105  Federal  Street,      -    Boston.  Mass. 


Orii;inators  and  Patentees 
cfihe  Foster  Friction  Plug- 
•which   ^events    slippittg. 


IGGINS  Peerless  Patent 
Book  Form  Cards 


assure  you  of  proper  card  rep- 

reseutation.      Many  of   Amer- 
ica's largest  card  us  rs  use  WigfEins 
,  exclusively    because 
they   realize   that    the 
proper  card  serves  the 
[dual    purpose   of    an- 
,  nouncingr   their   sales- 
men    wLile     adding: 
prestige  t.   the  house. 
Ask    for    tab    of    speci- 
icns    and    observe    their 
smooth  edges  and  excellence 
of  engraving 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Co. ,  Established  1?57 

Engravers,  Plate  Makers,  Die  Embossers 

97-99  East  Adams  St  eet  Chicago.  Illinois 


^0,000,0001' 


the  Bonds  of 
r    Country 


Sold  by  Us  Without  the  Loss 
of  a  Dollar  to  Customers 

Government,  State,  City,  and  County 
Treasurers  accept  this  class  of  Bonds  to 
protect  Public  Funds.  Put  Your  Sav- 
ings in  tiie  safest  of  investments.  Yield 
4  to  3/^  ^^  •     Free  from  income  tax. 

M'riie  for  Bookkt  J,  "Bonds  of  Our 
Country ' ' —  FREE. 

New  First  National  Bank 


Dept.  10 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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Going  up? 

i 


AGE  20-$  600 


-or  down? 


AOE  50-3500 


HERE  is  your  future  charted  for  you, 
based  on  the  actual  average  earn- 
ings of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  will  j'o«  go — up,  through  train- 
ings to  a  position  that  means  good  money,  or 
doivti,  through  lack  of  training,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  ndv  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
nonv.  You  c?in  get  the  training  that  will  com- 
mand a  trained  man's  salary.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  qualify  for  advance- 
ment. Let  them  show  you  how  you  can  prepare 
yourself,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  woric  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be 
the  first  step  upward.     Mark  and  mail  today. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4502,  Scranton,  Pa. 


r. 


-CUT   OUT    HERE- 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4502,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  beiore  which  I  marl<  X. 

ELECTRICAL  ENCINEER 


Electric  Lightin;? 
Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MECHANICAL  ENtilNEEB 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
IjGas  Engineer 
J  CIVIL  ENtJlNEER 
"  Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOKEM'.N  OR  E.\(;-R 
Metallurgist  or  Prosppptor 
STATIONARI  ENtilNEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Ar-'iitectiiral  IlraftstuuD 
I] Concrete  Builder 
D  Structural  Engineer 
UPLrMHINC  AMI  HEATING 
D Sheet  Metal  Worker 
H  SALESMANSHIP 


Name_ 


I]  ADVERTISING  MAN 

I]  Window  Trimmer 

I]  Show  Card  Writer 

I]  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

D  ILLUSTRATOR 

D  DESIGNER 

D  BOOKKEEPER 

□  stenoerrapher  and  TypiBt 

ZlCert.  Pub.  Accountant 

I]  Railway  Accountant 

Z]  Commercial  Law 

DGOOD   ENGLISH 

I]  Teacher 

I]Cominoa  School  Snbjeots 

DCIVIL  SERVICE 

U  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

H  AGRICULTURE 

D  POULTRY  RAISING 

3  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

Zl  Navigator  G  Spanish 

3  Chemist  □  t^erojan 

DaITO  RVJiXLVGD  French 

U  Auto  Repairing  Q  Italian 
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"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-page  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
he;ilth,  children ;  honie-study  Doytiestic  Science  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  SL,  Chicago,  III* 


AGENCY 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provides  Schools  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers.    Assists 
Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Send  for  Bulletin.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  High  School  Cours<^ 
at  Home 


Four  years*  high  school  work  c.in 
be  thoroughly  covered  in  half  the 
time  by  our  simple  method  of 
home  instruction.  Prepared  by 
members  of  the  faculties  of  leadingf  universities  and  academies 
— meets  all  college  entrance  requirements.  Credits  accepted 
from  many  high  schools.  Write  the  Amerioan  School,  one  of 
the  world's  largest  educational  institutions,  for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
5789Drexel  Avenue  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


extent  of  the  western  spirit  in  Oriental 
education  will  astonish  those  who  have 
not  kept  track  of  the  swiftly  chang-ing 
East.  Mr.  Eddy  was  Mr.  John  R.  Mott's 
companion  in  the  recent  journey  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  student  bodies 
all  over  the  world  and  his  analyses  of 
conditions  and  tendencies  are  made 
upon  broad  and  thoro  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  Eastern  lands. 

The  Japan  Society  of  America  has 
published  a  symposium  of  addresses 
by  various  eminent  Japanese  setting 
forth  the  ideals  and  the  policies  of 
Japan  and  entitled  Japan  to  America. 
The  topics  cover  a  wide  range  from 
commercial  methods  and  international 
ambitions  to  translations  from  Eastern 
literature  and  Christianity  in  Japan. 
An  especially  interesting  paper  is  that 
on  the  moral  code  of  the  great  Jap- 
anese educator,  Fukuzawa. 

Tho  thet-e  has  been  a  guide  for  trav- 
elers in  Japan,  there  has  been  none  for 
China,  Korea  and  Manchuria  till  the 
publication  of  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Official  Guide  to  Eastern  Asia,  China, 
Manchuria  and  Choen,  and  Northeast- 
ern and  Southwestern  Japan.  Tho  stout 
and  handy  like  our  Baedekers,  even  a 
guide  book  made  in  Japan  has  charm. 
The  smallest  illustrations  are  clear,  the 
colored  frontispieces  delightful,  and 
the  maps  are  beautiful  instead  of 
garish. 

A  Short  History  of  Japan,  by  Ernest  Wilson 
Clement.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.  The 
Mikado,  Institution  and  Person,  by  William 
Elliot  Griffi.s.  Princeton  Univ.  Press.  $1.50. 
Working  Women  of  Japan,  by  Sidney  L.  Gu- 
lick.  Missionary  Education  Movement.  50 
cents.  The  Flower  Art  of  Japan,  by  Mary 
Averill.  Lane.  $1.50.  The  Students  of  Asia,  by 
G.  Sherwood  Eddy.  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment. 50  cents.  Japan  to  America.  Putnam. 
$1.25.  The  Official  Guide  to  Eastern  Asia,  4 
vols.  Tokyo :  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
Railways. 

A  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE 
Mr.  Hobson  is  one  of  that  masterful 
little  band  of  Enghsh  federationists 
who,  with  Lord  Bryce,  A.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson, Aneurin  Williams  and  others,  is 
now  devoting  his  time  to  working  out 
the  basis  for  a  durable  peace  when  the 
Great  War  ends.  Towards  International 
Government  is  a  plea  for  a  League  of 
Peace,  with  legislative,  judicial  and 
executive  branches  all  backed  up  by 
force.  Altho  the  idea  has  already  been 
treated  in  several  striking  magazine 
articles  both  here  and  abroad,  this  is 
the  first  book  to  be  published  on  the 
subject. 

The  author  presents  a  well  thought 
out  and  detailed  plan.  He  sees  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  order  and  urges  it  with 
all  the  charm  and  erudition  that  a  culti- 
vated Englishman  can  bring  to  such  a 
task.  He  has  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
devotee  and  yet  is  not  blinded  to  the 
tremendous  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
before  the  goal  is  reached. 

Mr.  Hobson's  League  is  strikingly 
like  the  proposals  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
promulgated  a  Declaration  of  Inter- 
dependence at  Independence  Hall,  Phil- 
adelphia, last  June.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  when  the  tim.e  is  ripe  for 
an  idea  to  be  born  whether  in  the  realm 
of  science  or  government,  the  light  is 
vouchsafed    almost    simultaneously    to 


FREE  OF  COST 

This  late  model 

Underwood  Typewriter 

equipped  with  2-color  autom.ttic  ribbon, 
back  spacer  and  tabulator,  shipped  to  you 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

After  you  have  tried  the  machine  for  lo 
days  and  found  it  all  that  we  claim,  you 
pay  the  express  agent  our  special 
bargain   price  of 

$43.8S 

(less  than  one-half  the  manufacturer's  price) 

and  tlie  machine  is  yours.  This  is  the 
greatest  typewriter  offer  made.  Let  us 
prove  it.  Easy  payment  plan  can  be 
arranged. 

Write  today 

METRO.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

70  Front  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed   for  5    Years 


Reduce  Your 
Office  Work! 

Office  work  doesn't  make  profits;  it  con- 
sumes profits.  And  when  it  drags  it  holds  back 
other  more  important  work.  Speed  and  simplic- 
ity make  for  progress  and  profits.  Every  job  you  can  lint' 
ffiify,  every  move  you  can  save,  means  pushing  ahead 
instead  of  holding  back.    With  our  new  methods  and  Uio 


yoa  ccm  reduce  office  woork  and — speed  tip  other 
departments,  get  orders  out  quicker,  give  better  servica 
to  customers,  save  money. 

Shrewd  Men  in  153  Lines  of 
Business  Have  Proved  It  For  You 

We  can  show  you  hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  jobb'^rs 
who  have  saved  by  our  methods  as  high  as  %  of  the  t  .na 
formerly  used  rn  many  kinds  of  office  work.  This  speeding 
up  in  the  office  has  increased  production,  reduced  costs  and 
other  expenses,  smoothed  out  trouble,  taken  up  lost  time 
between  departments,  increased  net  profit.  Ask  us  to  lay 
these  facts  before  you— simw  you  what  others  in  your  line 
have  accomplished  by  Duplicator  methods.  The  evidence 
is  ready  for  you.  Tear  out  our  name  and  address  now  and 
wriie  for  it. 

Miratnr  Mfo    fn     '^2  Monon  BIdg..  Chicago,  lllinoit 
itdlOr  Hllg.  to.,  1592  Hudson  Term.  BIdg.,  New  York 


English  and  History 

Teachers  of  these  subjects  as  well  as 
Economics  and  Civics  should  send  for  our 
weekly 

LESSON  PLANS 

and  learn  how  easily  they  can  adopt  the 
new  method  of  teacliing  witli  the  aid  of 
The  Independent.  Hundreds  of  instruciors 
have  told  us  that  Tlie  Independent  has  made 
their  work  more  interesting  and  more  fruit- 
ful. They  testify  that  the  Lesson  Plans  are 
excellerit  and  have  made  the  work  even 
more  beneficial.  If  you  are  a  teacher  we 
sliall  gladly  mail  botli  English  and  History 
Lesson  Plans  each  week  without  cost.  Just 
write   to 

W.  W.  FERRIN 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  West  40th  St.  New  York 
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different  men  working  independently  in 
different  places. 

Nobody  who  is  seriously  interested 
in  seeing'  that  this  war  ends  all  war 
can  afford  to  ig-nore  this  scholarly  and 
statesmanlike  volume.  Altho  it  is  the 
pioneer  work  in  the  field,  it  is  pretty 
nearly  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  theory  of  the  Leag-ue 
of  Peace  is  concerned. 

Towards   International   Government,   by    J.    A. 
Hobson.  Macmillan.  $1. 

THEORIES  AND  THRILLS 

Marriage,  thinks  Henry  Kitchell 
Webster,  is  The  Real  Adventure  of  life, 
"the  essential  adventureness  of  which 
no  amount  of  cautious  thought  taken 
in  advance  could  modify."  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  the  theory  in  an  enter- 
taining story  «f  how  one  woman  tried 
it,  forced  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
adventure  to  win  her  way  successively 
as  the  perfect  hostess  in  high  society; 
as  a  chorus  girl;  after  the  show  left  her 
stranded  "on  the  road,"  as  a  small  town 
milliner;  and  at  length  as  a  successful 
costume  designer  in  New  York. 

All  of  which  is  due  to  her  insistence 
on  economic  independence,  theoretically 
accepted  and  practically  denied  by  her 
husband.  Only  after  she  has  "made 
good"  as  an  individual  does  she  come 
to  the  realization  that  "there's  a  real  job 
just  in  being'  successfully  the  wife  of  a 
successful  man."  It  is  a  tale  full  of 
real  people  who  are  trying-  life  from 
nearly  every  ang-le  and  whose  com- 
ments on  their  experiences  offer  keen 
suggestions  for  a  fairly  workable  phi- 
losophy. The  conclusions  it  reaches  ring 
true,  and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
plot  holds  the  reader's  close  attention 
in  spite  of  the  rather  excessive  length 
of  the  story,  somewhat  overgarnished 
with  adjectives  and  author's  di^es- 
sions. 

Tke  Real  Adventure,  by  Henry  Kitchell  Web- 
ster. Indianapolis.   Bobbs-Merrill.   $1.50. 

THE  CRITICAL  YEARS 
The  years  during-  which  a  human 
animal  becomes  civilized — or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be — are  coming  to  receive  an 
increasing  share  of  attention  from  all 
who  have  to  do  with  human  beings  in 
the  process  of  development.  The  re- 
printing of  Dr.  Slaughter's  The  Adoles- 
cent from  the  English  edition  of  five 
years  ago  should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  young  men 
and  women  in  the  becoming.  Dr. 
Slaughter  has  succeeded  in  doing  two 
unusual  things:  he  has  condensed  the 
significant  facts  about  the  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  of  the  adolescent 
into  a  small  book  of  a  hundred  pages; 
and  he  has  presented  his  concentrated 
extract  in  a  most  readable,  and  some- 
times even  entertaining  way.  There  ai-e 
shreds  and  remnants  of  a  lingering 
Darwinism  thruout  the  text,  but  the 
essentials  are  up  to  the  best  thought 
and  scholarship  on  the  main  subject. 

The  same  period  of  life  is  discussed 
from  the  physician's  point  of  view  in 
Dr.  Louis  Starr's  The  Adolescent 
Period.  The  emphasis  is  here  naturally 
on  the  physical  side — growth,  the  de- 
velopment   of    the    muscular     system, 


Joy  just  hangs  on  every  puff 

How  a  pipe  of  '*Tux"  does  bubble  over  with  good 
cheer  and  sunny  comfort !  There's  something  about 
the  mellow  taste  of  "Tux."  that  stirs  a  smoker's  soul. 
It  gets  into  his  inside  works,  sweetens  his  disposition, 
and  gives  him  that  perky,  chesty  feeling,  like  a  high- 
stepper  trotting  down  the  avenue. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Men  who  never  smoked  a  pipe  before  are  now  smoking 
Tuxedo,  because  they  have  found  that  Tuxedo  is  the  mildest 
tobacco  made,  and  that  it  is  the  one  tobacco  that  never  irri- 
tates mouth,  throat  or  nerves. 

You  simply  cannot  get  another  tobacco  made  by  the  "Tux- 
edo Process" — and  that's  the  orig- 
inal of  all  processes  for  removing 
every  trace  of  harshness  and  bite 
from  the  tobacco.  It  has  been  wide- 
ly imitated,  but  never  duplicated. 

Try  Tuxedo  for  a  week,  and 
you'll  get  acquainted  with  the  sweet- 
est, mildest,  mellowest  smoke  in 
the  world. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glassine  wrapped,  (^ 
moisture-proof  pouch      .     .     .^C 

Famous  green  tin  with  gold    "I  A -, 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket    A  \/C 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 
In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Pocono  Manor 

"Travel  ijlthoutfriouble 

Our  system  of  unaccompanied,  prearranged 
travel  is  the  most  notable  advance  made  in 
travel-methods  for  many  years.   It  furnishes 
complete  travel    tickets    for    any   journey, 
long  or  short,  all  Pullman  and  hotel  reser- 
\ations,    transfers,    detailed    plan  showing 
schedules,  connections,  etc.,  and  other  travel - 
service.     For  individuals,   families,  groups 
of  friends,  organizations. 

ANY  ROUTE                               ANT  TIME 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

246  Broadway,  New  York 

Roston,  PhiUdelphi.-i.  Chicaijo,  Los  Angt^cs.  San  Francisco 
Montreal,  Toronio 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  Pa.,  D.  L  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,— take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  thatSOO-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager 
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REPOEir  OF  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE  IMPORTERS  AND  TRADERS 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at   New   York,   in   the  State  of  New  York,   at 
the  close  of  business  ou  March  7,   1916: 
RESOURCES 

Loans  and  discounts $32,939,681.93 

Acceptances   of   other   banks   dis- 

'  eountfd    167,275.26 

Overdrafts     140.61 

U.    S.    bonds   deposited   to  secure 

circulation    61,000.00 

Bonds   and    securities   pledged   as 

cnllatenal    for    State    or    other 

deposits    99,500.00 

.Securities  other  than  U.  S.  bonds 

owned    unpledged 584,079.75 

Subscription    to    stock 

of    Federal    Reserve 

■Bank     $450,000.00 

Less   amount   unpaid.     225,000.00 

225,000.00 

Value   of  bMHking  house 700,000.00 

Net     amount     due     from     Federal 

Reserve    Bank 2,395,091.11 

Net  amount  due  from  banks  and 

tankers    408.141.24 

Eyhanges    for   Clearing    House..     2,090,232.06 
Other    checks    on    banks    in    the 

same    city    or   town    as    report- 
ing    bank 39.951.29 

Outside    checks    and    other    cash 

items    95,549.95 

Fractional    currency,    nickels   and 

cents     8,585.00 

Notes   of   other  national   banks..  81100 

Coin    and    certificates 1,502,400.00 

I/Ogal-tender     notes 977.485.00 

Redemption     fund     with     U.      S. 

Treasurer  and  due   from   U.   S. 

Treasurer    67.550.00 

Total     $42,372,474.20 

LIABIXITIES 

Capital  stock  pai<J  In $1,500,000.00 

Surplus    fund 6,000.000.00 

Undivided    profits $1,796,765.52 

Reserved   for  taxes..         24.100.09 

$1,820,865.61 
Less     current     ex- 
penses,    interest, 
and  taxes  paid..      133,210.69 

1,687.654.92 

Circulating    notes    outstanding...  50,000.00 

Net    amount    due    to    banks    and 

bankers    16,469.917.01 

Dividends   unpaid 5,149.00 

Demand  deposits: 
Individual     deposits    subject     to 

check    15,598,716.92 

Certificates  of  deposit  due  in  less 

than    30    days 618.000.00 

Certified    checks 298,688.84 

Cashier's    checks   outstanding....  64,551.36 

State,   county,   or  other  municipal 

deposits     74,118.15 

State    bank    circulation 5.678.O0 

Total     $42,372,474.20 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I.  EDWARD  TOWNiSEND.  President  of  the 
above-named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge   and   belief. 

EDWARD  TOWNSBND.  President 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th 
*ay  of  March,   1916. 

CUAS.    E.    MCCARTHY, 
Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  2659. 
Oorrest — Attest : 

HENRY  SPADONE.  ) 

ISAAC    D.    FLETCHEIR.  }  Directors. 

JOHN   J.    WALTON.  ) 


DIVIDEND 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 

New  York,  March  15.  1916. 
A  dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Tn-enty-five  cents 
($1.25)  per  share  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared  payable  May  1,  1916. 
at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at   the  close  of  business  April  6,    1916. 

EDWARD  L.   ROSSITER,  Treasurer 


Shakespeare's  Portrait 

While  our  limited  supply  lasts  we 
will  mail  in  a  tube  suitable  for  fram- 
ing an  excellent  reproduction  on 
heavy  cameo  paper  of  Leopold  Flam- 
eng's  etching  of  the  famous  Chandos 
portrait  of  Shakespeare.  Send  six 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
wrapping  and  mailing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare  DepL,  119  W.  40th  St,  N.  Y. 


physical  education,  the  diseases  of 
adolescence,  etc.  There  is  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  "faults"  of  adolescence, 
in  which  some  of  the  normal  symptoms 
of  youth  are  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  offensive  and  criminal  and 
otherwise  undesirable  forms  that  they 
may  take.  These  two  books  supplement 
each  other  in  a  practical  way. 

The  Adolescent,  by  J.  W.  Slaughter.  Macmil- 
lan.  60  cents.  The  Adolescent  Period,  by  Louis 
Starr.  Philadelphia:  Blakiston.  $1. 

TOMMY  ATKINS 

Ian  Hay  has  written  a  delightfully 
witty  account  of  the  life  in  a  training 
camp  of  Kitchener's  first  ai-my,  The 
First  Hundred  Thousand.  The  writer, 
who  before  he  became  an  officer  in  a 
Scotch  regiment  was  a  novelist  de- 
scribes his  own  experiences,  and  there 
is  a  smile  in  almost  every  paragraph 
and  a  laugh  on  every  page,  so  keen  is 
his  eye  for  the  amusing  side  of  their 
troubles'  and  privations.  One  gains  a 
vivid  idea  of  exactly  what  happens  to 
the  recruit  thru  the  long  months  of 
training  before  he  is  sent  to  the  front. 
The  reader  lives  with  Tommy  Atkins 
in  camp,  on  parade,  on  the  march  and 
in  sham  battles,  and  then  he  goes  to  the 
front,  where  the  fun  suddenly  ceases 
and  he  is  face  to  face  with  real  war. 
It  is  a  most  illuminating  and  interest- 
ing book,  with  true  literary  value — a 
book  to  read  and  to  keep. 

The  First  Hundred  Thousand,  by  Ian  Hay. 
Houghton,   MiflBin.   $1.50. 

SOCIALISM    AND    THE    CHURCH 

John  Spargo,  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive and  tolerant  of  all  the  expound- 
ers of  Socialist  thought,  extends  the 
olive  branch  to  the  Christian  churches 
in  his  recent  study  of  Marxian  Social- 
ism and  Religion.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  minimize  the  magnitude  of  the  his- 
toric quarrel  between  the  party  and  the 
church.  "In  the  average  religious  pa- 
per," he  admits,  "the  most  bitter, 
brutal,  stupid  and  false  charges  against 
Socialism  and  its  advocates  are  to  be 
found  with  a  frequency  which  precludes 
the  suggestion  of  accident  as  an  ex- 
planation. In  the  Socialist  papers,  with 
equal  frequency,  charges  just  as  brutal, 
stupid  and  false  are  hurled  against  re- 
ligion and  all  its  associations."  But  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  due,  Mr. 
Spargo  thinks,  not  to  anything  inher- 
ent in  Socialist  doctrine,  but  to  the  un- 
wise political  attitude  of  some  estab- 
lished churches,  notably  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  rise 
of  Socialism  with  the  materialist  trend 
of  thought  among  the  educated  classes 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  With 
great  ingenuity  he  shows  that  even  the 
materialistic  conception  of  history,  the 
only  Marxian  dogma  which  seems  on 
the  face  of  it  irreconcilable  with  Chris- 
tian teaching,  may  be  made  to  bear  a 
religious  interpretation.  Why  should  not 
the  progress  of  industry  and  the  shift- 
ing phases  of  the  class  struggle  be 
God's  way  of  working  out  the  evolution 
of  humanity?  The  query 'thus  put  Mr. 
Spargo  regards  as  unanswerable.  It  is 
certainly  most  strange  that  every  right 
or  wrong  attempt  to  explain  how  things 
come  about  should  be  regarded,  equally 


^'A  Train  Load  of  Books^' 
What  Clarkson 

is  Doing  for 
the  Book  Buyer 

IN  several  hundred  thousand 
Libraries  in  the  homes  of 
people  in  every  walk  of  life— 
from  the  day  laborer  to  the 
college  professor  and  higli 
government  oflScial,  from  the 
persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 
popular  fiction  to  the  persons 
'^y  who  pride  themselves  on  hav- 
ing the  complete  works  of  all  the  standard  authors  in 
■>e  Luxe  Eilitions  artistically  printed  and  bound  — 
almost  every  book  was  bought  from  me.  WHY? 
Because,  I  have  no  agents  and  sell  you  just  the 
books  you  want— all  new— many  at  saving  of  from 
SO  to  90  per  cent  —  you  examine  the  books  in  your 
own  home  for  five  days  before  paying  for  them.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense— and  owe  me  nothing. 


Sample  Prices: 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  H'~w 
They  Grew.    My  price,  24c, 

ThcirYesterdaye.  My  price, 35c. 

Brady's  GovemmentColIection 
of  Civil  Wcr  Photoprrapho, 
Publishers'  price  $3.50.  My 
price,  $1.45. 

Bookkeerins  at  a  Glance.  My 
trice.  35c. 


Koran  of  Mohammed-  Pablish- 
ers'  price,  $1.50.  My  price, 
48c. 

Wild  AnimalB  of  North  Amer- 
ica. PublieherB*  price,  $3.00. 
My  price,  46c. 

Napoleon 's  Military  Career. 
Publishers*  price,  $2.00.  My 
price,  65c. 

Boston  Cookins-School  Cook 
Book.    My  price.  $1.38. 


People's  New  Censna  Atlas  of  What  All  Married  People 
the  World.  Publishers' price  Should  Know.  Publishers* 
34.00.    My  price,  98c.  price.  $3.00.    My  price,  73c. 

The  Arithmetic  Help.  Pub-  Law  Without  Lawyers.  Pub- 
lishers' price*  $3.00.  My  lishers'  price.  $2.00.  My 
price,  65c.  price,  45c. 

Here  are  De  Lnxe  Editions,  Morocco  bound,  complete  works, 

many  '~f  them  at  1   ss  than  25  cents  on  the  ilollar.  Hugo.  Kipling, 

Poe,  Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott  and  scores  o{  others. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalogue 

My  new  catalog,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  tells  you  how  to 
save  50to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  b-^oks.  It  is  a  course 
in  literature,  griving  nationalities,  cate  of  birth  and  death  of 
authors,  the  author's  life  and  standing  in  literature,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds ot  Beta  and  thousands  of  eingle  V'  Itimes  listed. 

I  sell  more  books  direct  to  the  bookiover  —  the  individual 
reader— the  rich  man  v^ho  insists  upon  hi">  dollar's  worth  —  the 
man  who  watches  his 'pennies  —  and  sell  them  for  less  money  -  - 
than  any  other  man  in  America.  Every  book  new  and  fresh. 
and  guaranteed  to  pleas)  you— yon  ii>  be  the  judge.  I  do  not 
quibble,  and  would  rather  have  a  bunk  or  set  of  bnnka  returned 
at  my  expense  than  to  have  a  diasatis&ed  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  7%e  Book  Broker, 

329 Clarkson  Building  Chicago,  lllinoifl 


DARDS 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

N.  E.  Cornsr  44tb  Street  and  Mad;son  Arenae,  New  Vork 


Special  Offer 

Shirts  and  Necktie  by  Mail  for  X,ess  Than  You  Pay 
for  Sliirts  Alone 

Only  tremendous  sales  make  it  possible.  3  DURO  Shirts 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  o(  $2.  Handsome  tie  included  (ree 
for  name  and  address  of  5  friends.  You  owe  your  pocket- 
hook  a  trial  order  of  this  famous  box  of  shirts  guaranteed  not 
to  shrink,  fade  or  rip  in  6  months  wear  or  new  shins  free. 
Made  of  fine  white  percale  shirting  material  with  neat  stripes 
of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  One  of  each  color  same  size  to 
the  box.  You  will  find  them  tasteful  and  refined.  Cut  in  the 
popular  coat  style,  soft  laundered,  cuf?s  attached  and  very 
fashionable.  Sizes  14  to  17.  Sleeves  33.  You  cannot  buy 
such  good  shirts  for  the  money  at  stores  and  would  get  no 
guarantee  cf  wear.  Ties  are  navy  blue,  black,  and  lavender. 
Take  your  choice.  If  not  satisfactory  keep  tie  for  your 
trouble  and  on  receipt  of  tlie  shirts  we  will  gladly  re- 
fund your  money.  Order  today  and  receive  catalog  of 
nURO  Shirts  and  FurnishingfS  at  maker  to  wearer  prices.  Our 
advertising  would  not  be  in  100  le.iding  magfazines  if  we  were  not 
respons  blc.     Highest  liank  rcfereiues. 

Room  200  Goodell  &  Company,  158  E.  34tti  St.,  N.  T. 

I.nreesl  Mail  Ot-titi-  S'lirt  House  irt  the  World 
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by  those  who  champion  the  new  theory 
and  by  those  who  attack  it,  as  a  denial 
that  the  newly  explained  law  of  nature 
may  be  also  a  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  God. 

Marxian  Soeialifim  and  Religion,  by  John 
5pargo.  Huebsch.   $1. 

ZFFICIENCT  INVESTMENT 

Eight  minutes  a  day  to  keep  in  condi- 
tion !  Dr.  W.  J.  Cromie  in  Keeping  Phys- 
ically Fit  Rives  single  stick,  towel  and  no 
apparatus  exercizes  for  busy  men,  nervous 
women,  and  growing  children. 

Macmillan.  $1. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STORIES 

Annie  Trumbull  Slosson's  work  is  sure 
to  be  delicate,  full  of  mystif^al  meaning,  of 
pathos  and  yet  of  hopefulness.  In  Puzzled 
HouIh  the  opening  dog  stoi-y  is  too  pathetic, 
but  Old  Home  Day  is  a  fine,  weird  fancy, 
and  the  tale  of  the  boy  who  became  an 
infidel  is  an  interesting  study  in  child 
psychology. 

Philadelphia:  S.  S.  Times.  75  cents. 

THE   SPIRIT    OF   ENGLAND 

The  Spirit  of  England,  by  George  W.  E. 
Russell,  would  seem  to  bo  mainly  a  po- 
litical apology  for  his  passing  from  a  con- 
vinced pacificist  to  a  volunteer  militarist. 
To  satisfy  this  end  he  wanders  into  every 
land,  and  calls  to  witness  a  host  of  authoii- 
ties.  Directness  is  hardly  one  of  his  gifts, 
and  clarity  shines  none  too  bi'illiiuitly 
thru  the  bewildering  maze  of  his  pages. 

Dutton.  $1.25. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  war  poems 
of  the  day  is  The  Quiet  Hour,  a  collection 
that  has  been  selected  and  arranged  by 
FitzRoy  Carrington  under  the  seven  head- 
ings, Cradle  Songs,  Infancy,  Child- 
hood, Night,  Sleep,  Charms,  and  Dirges. 
Mr.  Carrington  gleans  not  from  the  great 
poets  alone,  but  gives  us  much  worth  while 
from  minor  singers. 

Houghton,    Mifflin.    75    cents. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  WONDER 

Superficially  reminiscent  of  Kenneth 
Grahame,  but  with  more  of  philosophy  and 
of  mystical  fancy.  Algernon  Bhu-kwood's 
story  of  children,  but  by  no  means  for 
children,  An  Extra  Daij.  is  full  of  beauty 
and  originality.  It  should  be  1ov(m1  of  all 
child  lovers  and  indeed  of  all.  for  whom 
the  poetry  of  life  is  as  real  as  its  tasks  and 
its  pleasures. 

Macmillan.   .$1.35. 

ITHIC8  IN  SERVICE 

The  I'age  Lectures  at  Yale,  delivered 
last  year  by  Mr.  Taft,  are  now  published 
under  the  title,  Ethics  in  Service.  Two  of 
these  explain  his  convictions  as  to  various 
political  and  social  reforms,  one  is  a  genial 
discussion  of  the  Presidential  office.  Those 
most  valuable  are  on  the  bar,  its  history 
and  its  standards,  giving  the  ideals  of  the 
profession  as  they  appear  to  this  high- 
minded  and  able  member  of  the  profession. 

Yale   Univ.    Press.    $1. 

EUROPAS  FAIRY  BOOK 

.loseph  .Jacobs,  whose  untimely  death 
took  place  in  January,  had  collected  and 
retold  certain  selected  European  Folk- 
Tales  that  he  had  found  i)racti('ally  iden- 
tical in  all  continental  countries,  tinder  the 
title  of  Enropa's  Fairy  Talcs.  In  them  h(> 
followed  in  gener.'il  the  admirable  plan 
used  in  his  "English  Fairy  Tales."  The 
Master  Tiiief,  Heauty  and  the  Beast. 
.\.ndro(^les  and  the  Ijion.  and  others,  less 
familiar,  appear  in  the  present  collection. 
The  illustrations  are  by  John  D.  Batten. 

Putnam.   $1.25. 

A  ROMAN  SKEPTIC 

The  secoiul  of  the  seven  volumes  of  tho 
works  of  Lucian  in  the  Loeb  Classical 
Library  is  now  out.  This  contains  the  dia- 
logs which  gave  Lucian  the  reputation 
of  a  skeptic  and  in  which  he  ridicules  the 
gods.  In  one  of  them  a  philosopher  cross- 
questions  Jupiter  and  shows  that  he  is  a 
helpless  pretender.  His  arguments  on  fate 
.  and  destiny  and  the  prevalence  of  evil  and 
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The  Value  of  Sanatogen  to 
The  Man  who  Works  His  Brain 

"Without  albumen,  no  life :  without  phosphorus,  no  thought" — 
so  runs  a  famous  saying. 

True,  the  healthy  body  gets  enough  albumen  and  phosphorus 
from  the  daily  food,  but  an  overtaxed  brain  and  nervous  system 
will  run  short  of  tiiese  vital  substances  because  the  demand  outruns 
the  normal  supply.  Then  we  have  fatigue,  depression-^and  worse, 
if  nothing  be  done. 

It  is  tlicn  that  Sanatogen  is  of  splendid  aid.  Combining  purest 
albumen  and  organic  phosphorus  in  chemical  union,  Sanatogen 
takes  to  the  fundamental  sources  of  nervous  and  mental  efficiency 
just  the  elements  needed.  It  supplies  these  elements  quickly  and 
without  strain  upon  digestion,  giving  the  depleted  cells  real  nutri- 
ment, real  sustenance  and  no  false  stimulation. 

The  result  of  this  is  well  epitomized  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  when 
he  writes,  "Sanatogen  to  my  mind  is  a  true  food-tonic,  giving  fresh 
vigor  to  the  overworked  body  and  mind."  And  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
who  tersely  reports,  "The  effect  of  Sanatogen  upon  the  nervous 
system  is  simply  wonderful." 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  the  medical  profession  has  set  the 
seal  of  approval  upon  the  value  of  Sanatogen — no  less  than  21,000 
doctors  have  written  letters  endorsing  its  value. 

Should  not  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  create  the 
convictioti  that  Sanatogen  will  also  help  you? 


Grand  Price,  Tnteruational 

Congress  of  Medicine, 

London,  1913. 


Sanatogen    is    sold    by     good 

druggists  everywhere,  in 

sizes  from  $1.00  up 


THE 

FOOD  TONIC 

.M'l'ROVED  BYSCIFNCE  J 


en 


ENDORSED  BY  OVER  21,000 (PHYSICIANS 


for  "The  Art  of  Living" — a  charming  Httle  book  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the  popu- 
lar poet-author,  touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help  and  giving  other  interesting 
aids  in  the  quest  for  contentment  and  better  health.  This  book  is  free.  Tear  this 
off  — as  a  reminder  to  write 


THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO., 


26R  Irving  Place,   New  York. 


MAMISCRIFT 

I'iction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tilic  matter  in  prepareii  MSS.,  25.000  words  niini- 
nuim,  receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.      Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  cliarge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE- 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 

and  30  equally  vital  queslii'ns  tliMtouulih  (itl),ileil 
in  THE  DEB.\TERS'  il.\.\DIiO()k  SERIES. 
Indispensable  to  public  speakers  and  all  well  in- 
formed people.  Cloth,  $i  each,  postpaid.  What 
topic    interests  you?      For   complete   list,   address 

H.  C.  WILSON  CO. 

Box  R  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiu^ 

1  WEBSTERS  NEW  whatever  your  question;  — be  it  the  pronunciation 

M  iHTrnU  ATIAII  Al  of'' new  term;    tho  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word; 

I  in  I  CKNATIONAL  <ho  location    of  Nigeria. tho  mennino  of 

=  f\l/*T|/%||  ADY  1^  tractor,  white  coal  etc.— this  New  Creadon 

j  UlwllwliMKI    LJ  contains  a  clear,  accurate, final  onswer. 


^  Please  send  me  speci- 

=  ^  men  po^es  and        I    NAME 

S  FREE  POCKET  MAPS  I 

h>    INDEPENDENT      ^ADDRESS. 
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PHINIX 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  LTD. 

OF  LONDON 


(Established  1782) 


FIRE 


Use  and  Occupancy-Tornado 
Sprinkler  Leakage 


Head  Office  tor  the  United  States 

100  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

A.  D.  IRVING,  Jr.,  Secretary 

LOUIS  P.  BAYARD,  ?  7   •    ^  at 

PERCIVAL  BERESFORD,    ?J°'"'  Managers 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED   1836 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 
V,'.  N.  ELY,  Vice-President 

A.  A.  JACKSON,  Vice-President 
E.   S.  PAGE,  Vice-President 

G.   H.   STUART   3RU,   Treasurer 
S.    W.    MORRIS,   Secretary 
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Scottish 
Union  &  NaOonal  | 

Insurance  Company  | 

Of  Edinburgh  | 

Established    1824  | 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President       | 
Headquarters  tor  North  America.  Hartford.  Connecticut  s 

JAMES   H.   BREWSTER.   Manager  1 


I  STATEMENT  | 

=   United    States   Branch,  December  31,   1915   i 

I  Total  Assets     .       .  $6,760,670.45  I 

I  Total  Liabilities       .    2,876,507.35  I 

=  Reinsurance  Reserve     2,588,175.72  | 

=  Surplus  over  all  Lia-  | 

i      bilities   .      .      .     3.884,163.10  I 


I  J.  G.  MILLIARD,  Resident  Agent  f 

New  York  City  = 


"  55  John  Street 
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wrong  in  the  world  tindor  the  permission 
of  Heaven  have  a  very  modern  sound.  The 
visits  to  Hades  and  jollying  of  Charon  and 
Hermes  are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  inter- 
views of  Ulysses  and  .^^neas  in  the  lower 
world. 

Macmillan.   $1.50. 

BONAPARTE 

Most  vividly  written  is  James  Morgan's 
In  the  Footsteps  of  Napoleon.  It  enters 
little  into  the  discussion  of  details  of  cam- 
paigns, or  the  causes  and  results  of  that 
marvelous  career.  It  is  rather  the  story, 
dr.'imatically,  but  not  sensationally  told,  of 
tlie  man  Napoleon,  with  especial  regard 
to  the  setting  of  the  critical  events,  for 
which  setting  the  author  has  journeyed  to 
all  the  scenes  of  the  Napoleonic  drama. 

Macmillan.   $2.50. 

AN  IRISH  JAUNTING-CAR 

'"Tis  a  (piare  woruld,  an'  judgin'  from 
tlie  preparations  they're  making  for  it,  the 
next  wan  will  be  quarer."  says  Jerry  of 
Alexis  Roche's  Jouniei/s  tvith  Jerry  the 
Jiirrey.  His  stories  of  the  "quare"  people 
he  has  known  in  this  "quare  woruld"  are 
Iiish  thru  and  thru,  and  hence  delightful. 
Filled  with  excellent  material,  the  book  is 
marred  by' unskillful  handling.  A  judicious 
omission  of  the  broader  bits  of  humor  would 
also  be  an  improvement. 

Button.   $1.35. 

BELGIAN  LEGEND  AND   BUILDING 

The  most  attractive  book  on  Belgium 
out  lately  seems  to  us  Mrs.  Champney's 
Romance  of  Old  Beh/ium.  The  first  stories 
])urport  to  be  from  a  hidden  manuscript 
of  Froissart,  discovered  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  monastery  by  (lerman  shells. 
Later  tales  are  historical.  There  is  a  chap- 
ter by  Fr&re  (Miampney  on  the  characteris- 
tic architecture  of  this  land.  The  illustra- 
tions are  peculiarly  apt  to  the  text,  varied 
and    delightful. 

Putnam.    $2.50. 

THREE  PLAYS 

In  the  three  plays  included  in  the  sixth 
volmne  of  Hauptmann's  works  is  shown 
again  the  dramatist's  tremendous  grasp 
of  human  nature.  In  The  Maidens  of 
the  Mountains  he  shows  a  group  of  people 
who  live  and  love  and  dream,  and  being 
modern,  know  that  they  dream.  Griselda  is 
the  medieval  legend  retold  with  the  keenest 
I>sychological  insight,  yet  subtly  touched 
with  poetry.  Gabriel  Schilling's  Flight  is  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes. 

Huebsch.   $1.50. 

NOT   FOR   LAYMEN 

Consumption  and  Its  Cure  hi/  Physical 
E-rercises  propounds  a  theory  <lir('ct)y  at 
vai'iance  with  the  methods  that  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  have  made  such  progress 
in  combating  this  frightful  disease.  The 
author,  Filip  Sylvan,  M.D.,  is  an  English 
di)ctor.  and  his  record  of  cases  extends  over 
five  years,  so  that  the  book  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  physicians,  but  jtatients  cannot 
be  too  strongly  warned  against  trying  with- 
out Medical  advice  to  treat  themselves  by 
its  suggestions. 

Dutton.   $1.25. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  LABOR 

In  the  third  part  of  Pelle  the  Conqueror. 
The  Great  Htriifnile.  Martin  Nexii  depicts 
the  development  of  the  social  conscience  in 
Pelle,  and  his  work  in  Copenhagen  as  a 
labor  leader  convinced  that  the  salvation  of 
the  poor  lies  in  their  consolidation.  De- 
spite a  somewhat  unnecessary  coarseness, 
despite  the  exceeding  badness  of  the  trans- 
lation, the  book  is  worth  residing  for  its  ex- 
position, from  the  workingman's  point  of 
view,  of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  or- 
ganized labor. 

Holt.  $1.40. 

MEXICO 

Adrcntures  in  Mexico  is  an  English- 
man's account  of  his  journey  thru  that 
country  in  1S4G.  George  Ruxtttn  gives  lively 
and  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  country 
and  people,  descriptions  which  might  have 
been  written  today  so  little  have  conditions 
changed.  He  admires  the  women  and  the 
natural  scenery,  but  cannot  say  enough  in 


1  he  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance   Corporation 

LIMITED 
OF  LONDON,  ENG. 

Samuel  Appleton,  United  States  Manager 
Boston.  Mass. 

Cash   Assets  in  tlie  United  States, 

January   ist,   1916 $9,152,148.66 

Liabilities   6,771,832.23 

Surplus  to  Policy   Holders 2,380,316.43 

This  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance  Policies. 

Its  well  recognized  practice  of  making 
pronipl  settlements  of  claims  against  its  Policy 
Holders  has  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  its  Policy   Holders. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  automobiles  is 
called  to  tlie  policies  of  this  Corporation  in- 
suring against  liability  for  personal  injuries, 
and  also  against  damage  caused  to  the  As- 
sured's  car  or  to  the  property  of  others  as 
the    result   of   collision. 

For  Rates  and  Particulars,  apply  to 

DWIGHT  &  HILLES 

Resident  Managers  for  New  York  State 

56  Maiden  Lane      New  York,  N.  Y. 


The 

Mechanics  Trust  Company 

of  New  Jersey. 

BAYONNE,   N.  J. 

Commenced  Business  March  1,  1886. 

ST.\TE.     CITY     .\Nn    COURT    DBPOSIT.VRY. 

Only   Trust   Company   in   New   Jersey   Clearing: 

Through  New  York  Clearing  House. 
Accommodations  based  on  balances  and  respon- 
sibility. 
Accounts  maintained  in  principal  cities. 
OFFICERS: 
UeWitt   Van   Buskirk,    President 
C.   B.    Zal)riskie,    Vice-President 
P'rederic  C.   Earl,   Vice-President 
Wm.   R.   Wilde,   Treasurer 
Walter  J.    Daly,    .\ss't   Trea.s.    and   Ass't   Sec'y 

Max  Moraller,   Secretary 
Chas.    S.     Noe.    Chairman    Board    of    Directors 


THECOMPANYWITHTHEPrRAMIO" 


NewHampshire 


I        3  3C7.0Z6  21  t.003.2SS  03       Y~ 

/        3.474.683  66  1.017.833.87        \ 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.310.038    19 


d.S00.404   17 


4.601.149   ( 


S.P9O.OI7.rt0 


5,553,  270.  70 


5.723.  aog  34 


B.097.  887.  20 


6.250.  526~Sg 


6.350.079  09 


6.5r5.829.58 


1.257.  058   25 


408.081.  9« 


l.5tO.O04.23 


r.578.330   82 


I.700.  76  I  ■  60 


I.703.433    67 


1.725.  713.78 


2.006,944.79 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  EXCEPT CAPITAI$3,I58.88^.79 
P0LICYHOLDERS'5URPLU5— -$3,356,944.79 
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dispaiagomont  of  th(!  inon  and  tlio  towns. 
Tli(^  book  abounds  in  hairbreadth  oscapes 
and  doughty  deeds  on  the  part  of  the  hero- 
author. 

OutinK   Publishing  Co.   $1. 

AROUND   THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

The  new  edition  of  10.  Ileynolds-Ball's 
Mrditcrranerin  Winter  lic.Horts  is  revised 
and  in  part  rewritten.  This  is  an  exeelh-nt 
practical  guide  liook  for  Egypt  and  nortli- 
ern    Africa    as    well    as    the    Riviera    and 

Italy. 

Dutton.   $1.75. 

TURKISH  WOMEN 

Mucli  roniaiice  regarding  the  Oriental 
harems  is  exi)ioded  in  Elizabeth  (1ooi)ei"s 
present  book.  The  llaron  (itid  the  I'urdah. 
Into  its  i)ages  she  lias  crowded  much  of 
first  hand  information.  The  manners  and 
social  ideas  that  have  led  to  the  luirem  as 
an  institution  are  considered  and  much  new 
light  is  incidentally  but  entertainingly  shed 
ui)on  the  social  East. 

Century.  $3. 

COMPETENT  OFFICE  WORK 

Business  psychology,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  employei',  and  the  I'unning  of  the 
well-ordered  and  systematic  office,  is  ad- 
mirably presented  in  The  Efficient  Secfc- 
tary,  by  Ellen  Lane  Spencer.  Its  terse  and 
lucid  manner,  its  si)ecial  reference  to  the 
so-called  unessential  details,  and  its  direct 
appeal,  make  it  of  value  to  tliose  who  as- 
pire to  "success  and  financial  reward." 

Stokes.   $1. 
A  LAPSE  INTO  THE  VICTORIAN 

It  is  hard  to  associate  the  Compton  Mac- 
kensiie  of  "Youth's  Encounter"  and  "Car- 
nival" with  the  anemic  Plashers  Mead.. 
Abandoning  the  gay  adventui-ing  into  life 
which  made  tlie  eailier  novels  fascinating, 
he  has  here  lapsed  into  the  silly,  idyllic  love 
story,  a  story,  says  the  publisher's  notice, 
"enhanced  by  the  ))erfect  setting  of  an  in- 
comparable English  landscape" — and  about 
as  lifelike. 

Harper.   $1.35. 


HOKUSAI  IN  NEW  YORK 

A  noteworthy  exhibition  of  old  Jap- 
anese color  piints,  of  the  so-called 
Ukiyo-e  School,  as  executed  by  the 
great  and  incomparable  Hokusai,  and 
which  took  five  years  to  assemble,  has 
just  been  held  at  the  Yamanaka  Gal- 
lery in  New  York  City.  Thj  work  of 
some  of  the  master's  pupils  was  also 
included. 

There  is  a  gTowing-  appreciation  of 
Oriental  art  in  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly that  produced  by  the  Japanese 
artist.  It  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  con- 
noisseurs and  fine  impressions  of 
chromoxylographic  work,  the  cost  of 
which,  when  issued,  was  but  trifling, 
now  often  fetch  hundreds,  and  some- 
times thousands  of  dollars  at  the  great 
sales. 

The  Japanese  myth  and  legend,  the 
folk  tales,  with  which  Hokusai  and  his 
brother  artists  love  to  deal,  are  so  vio- 
lently unlike  the  Occidental  myths  that 
the  color  prints  of  Japan  take  on  a 
charm  that  is  all  their  own.  This  ap- 
plies with  special  force  to  the  pictui-es 
by  Hokusai,  whose  sense  of  humor  was 
very  strong. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  that  oc- 
cupied this  Japanese  master  during  his 
long  and  busy  life  (1760-1849)  was 
^highly  interesting.  His  famous  "Wave" 
•print  was  represented  by  a  magnificent 
example,  in  fine  color  and  in  clear  im- 
pression. His  various  prints  of  Fuji 
(sacred  mountain),  his  waterfalls,  his 
bridges,  his  fishes  and  birds,  his  genres, 
and  his  flower  pieces  were  all  selected 
gems. 


Extraordinary  Prices  on 
These  Oliver  Typewriters 


Here's  Your  Chance! 

Sell  a  Thousand  Machines  Quick 

The  great  European  War  makes  it  im- 
possible to  ship  typewriters  to  Europe. 
We  have  1,000  No.  5  Oliver  machines 
which  we  must  sell  quick.  And  we  are 
determined  to  dispose  of  them  in  this 
country  at  prices  which  defy  competition. 
These  grand  typewriters  must  be  sold  at 
once.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  to  se- 
cure an  Oliver  at  bed-rock  prices.  You 
will  never  have  another  chance  like  this, 
as  the  small  number  of  Olivers  at  this  ri- 
diculously low  price  will  be  sold  to  the 
first  thousand  readers  sending  in  the  cou- 
pon. Are  you  going  to  be  one  of  these 
fortunate  people.''  Act  now  if  you  want 
a  good  typewriter.     Investigate  today. 

Genuine  Oliver  Typewriter 

Guaranteed  a  Lifetime 

These  machines  come  to  us  (resh  (rom  the  factory.     Money  will  not 
buy  greater  typewriter  value.     They  have  all  the  wonderful  Oliver  advan- 
tages— visible  writing,  U-shaped  type  bar,  built-in  tabulator,  marginal  release, 
universal  keyboard  with  six  extra  characters,  etc.,  etc.     Each  full  standard  size, 
complete  with  every  accessory  and  full  instructions  for  operating. 

The  Oliver  has  the  lightest  touch  and  greatest  durability  of  any  typewriter  made.  Anyone  can  operate  the 
Oliver  Successfully. 

We  will  sell  you  one  on  the  easiest  terms  ever  known.  Better  still,  we  cover  every  single  machine  witfi  a 
lifetime  gu:irantee.  Other  machines  ate  guaranteed  for  one  year.  But  we  have  such  confidence  in  Ibe  No.  5 
Oliver  that  we  will  guarantee  it  for  life.     When  you  buy  an  Oliver  vou  buy  "for  keeps." 

Half  the  Price  of  Other  Machines 
Payments  Just  Like  Rent 

These  1,000  machines  must  go  at  once.  And  the  price  we  nvake  is  so  low  that  we  do  not  dare  even  pub-  ^ 
lish  it.      We  can  quote  this  price  only  in  a  confidential  letter.     Ask  for  it,  if  you  need  a  machine.     Don't  *% 

wait  until  they  ate  all  gone  before  investigating.     Mail  the  coupon  or  a  post  card  today.     Our  price  and  T 

terms  will  surely  astonish  you.  /.^V 

And  remember  that  this  is  a  regular  $100  machine,  with  many  thousands  in  use  all  over  the  world       x\^. 
right  row.     We  can  always  undersell  manufacturers,  because  we  have  no  salesmen  with  their  big       ,v     " 
salaries  and  expenses.     All  of  our  machines  go  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  he  gets  the  saving.  ^^^ 

And  right  now  we  are  going  to  cut  our  own  low  price  clear  to  the  bone.     Seize  this  ^S^,^^^    /«^ 

portur.ity  while  you  may,  for  we  doubt  if  it  ever  can  be  repeated.     At  the  astonish-  V^  ^^r    *\y 

ingly  low  pri.e  we  are  quoiing,  these  thousand  Oliver  Typewriters  will  all  be  ^»^^         vCj 


^ 


Get  Our  Amazing  Price  and 
FREE  Trial  Offer! 

Send  for  our  oflcr  today.     Use  the  coupon  or  a  post  card.     Find 
out  all  about  our  sensational  cut  in  prices.     A  few  cents  a  day  will         C 
buy  your  Oliver.  And  we  will  let  you  try  one  free,  without  sending        ^t 
us  a  single  cent.  Mail  the  coupon  now,  whether  you're  ready        fN^ 
to  buy  or  not.  Then  you  will  know  whether  you  can  afford  to  •^''^4 

do  without  a  standard  No.  5  Oliver  any  longer.  <i' ^^T      ^ 

TYPEWRIIERS    DISTRIBUIING    SYNDICATE  ^ ^^ ^ 

ISlO-eSRWabash  Ave.,  Chicago  ^^    ^ 


M 


4^ 


■■y  ^  .. 


<?'<><•" 


c 


C-"    ■> 
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Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc..  Brotize  Foutidry,  550  VV. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustmtecl  booklet.  Free. 


c^y^ 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Ur.Ucds 


A  ju.ictical  cmirse  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
terhtiiijue  0/  t;«  p'ttitopiitty,  tiu^tit  t-y  Arthur  l.««as,  tditor, 
TiiK  I'liOTtoi-UAT  AOTnoa.      -5  ^-pttije  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOIME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Department  103,  Springfield,  tMass. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  .-It  these  lMrj;,-iinsl    Tvpe«  titers  Kel'uilt 

inourou-n  i-'actories.    Guarantet^tlfor one  year. 

Remingtons  $15  to  $65     Smiths  $18  to  $50 

Underwoods  $25  to  $65      Royals  $30  fo  $65 

L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60     Olivers  $23  to  $45 

ICrand  new  .\  o.  2  Smith  I'romiern  #4«  | 

We  h.ivr  others.    Send  for  cat,- log  describing 

them.      Branch  offices  in  prineli.jl  cities. 

ASIKKICA.N  WRITING  MaCUI.NE   Co..  Iue„  34S  BnMMlirv.  S.  I. 


Evergreen   Royalty 

Roscbays.  Kalmias.  Azaleas,  Hollies,  .Leucothoes. 
Carolina  tiemlocks  and  many  other  royal  materials  for 
garden  making  are  described  in  our  new  tHX>klct  ot 
this  name.  The  younger  nurseries  sometimes  attain 
full  growth  by  giving- larger  values.  Sample  box  01 
twelve  6-12  inch  plants  by  mail  lor  $1.  Larger  sizes 
by  express  carefully  burljpped. 
ROSEBAY  NURSERY.  Garden  City.  N.  C. 


1825  The  Burnham  Antique  Bookstore  i?i» 

Oldest  Second  Hand  Bookstore  in  New  Elngland 

54-A  Comhill,  Boiton,  Mat*. 

Now  ready.  Send  for  our  specially  interesting  44  page 
catalogue.  We  purchase  large  or  small  lots  of  Books. 
Engraved  Portraits,  Lithographic  Views.  Bioadsidrs 
and  other  Literary  property.  VMiat  can  you  oifer?  We 
can  find  the  hook  you  ate  in  search  of.     Try  us. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE  NEW  YEAR  IN  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 

BY  FRANK   D.   ROOT 

INDUSTRIAL  conditions  in  the  had  exceeded  exports  by  $420,000,000, 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  and  we  had  loaned  more  than  $1,000,- 
present  year   were  highly  favorable.     000,000  to  foreign  nations. 


In  1915  there  had  been  a  notable  revival 
of  activity  and  a  great  increase  of  trade 
profits.  The  output  of  pig  iron  had 
been  doubled.  Steel  mills,  only  sixty 
per  cent  of  whose  capacity  was  in  use 
during  the  year's  first  month,  were 
overwhelmed  with  orders  in  December, 
and  their  output  was  sold  far  ahead. 
Net  earnings  of  the  great  Steel  Cor- 
poration had  risen  from  less  than  $11,- 
000,000  in  the  last  quarter  of  1914,  and 
only  $12,500,000  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1915,  to  $51,000,000  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, and  the  suspended  dividend  on  the 
common  stock  was  about  to  be  restored. 
The  price  of  copper  had  advanced  from 
13  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  that  of  cot- 
ton from  7%  to  12 1^  cents.  For  about 
four  months  the  railroads  had  been 
carrying  so  much  freight  that  a  re- 
markable congestion  of  loaded  cars  was 
to  be  seen  at  our  north  Atlantic  ports. 
Unprecedented  exports  were  making  a 
great  trade  balance  in  our  favor.  Crops 
had  been  very  large.    Our  gold  imports 


COURSE  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS 


Net  Change 
in  1914 

Atchison    —     i 

B.  &  Ohio — 24J 

Can.  Pac —53 

St.  Paul   —13 

Northwestern   . . —  5^ 

Del.  &  Hud —  9| 

Gt.  Northern   .  .—131 

Lehigh    —191 

M.,  K.  &  Tex..— 10^ 

Mo.  Pac — 17 

N.  Y.  Central..—  8i 
North.  Pac.  . . .—  9i 
Pennsylvania    .  •• — ^5 

Reading    — 24S 

So.  Pac —  6i 

Un.  Pac — 39i 


Net  Change 
in  1915 

+  15i 

+  174 
+  29 

+1H 

+  13 

+  12i 
+  14i 
+  17| 

—  If 

—  Si 
+26 
+  184 
+  6i 
+  12i 
+  215 
+23f 


Opening, 
1916 

108 

95 

182 

101 

134* 

153^ 

126i 

81i 

6i 

45 

109i 

118 

59 

83 

1024 

138 


In  the  first  two  and  one-half  months 
of  the  new  year  this  prosperity  has  con- 
tinued. There  has  been  no  change  to 
our  disadvantage  in  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  end  of  1915.  The  earnings 
of  our  railroads  have  been  growing. 
New  high  records  have  been  made  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  where  there 
have  been  additions  to  prices  every 
week.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  are  at  the  rate  of  about 
$240,000,000  a  year.  The  daily  average 
of  output  at  the  iron  furnaces  in  Feb- 
ruary had  never  been  equaled.  Exports 
are  still  making  a  great  excess  in  our 
favor.  Many  companies  that  are  at 
work  on  war  orders  have  declared  large 
extra  dividends.  Fifty  industrial  cor- 
porations have  reported,  for  the  year 
1915,  earnings  of  31.4  per  cent,  against 
ten  per  cent  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  and  this  list  does  not  include 
several  whose  gains  have  been  extraor- 
dinary, because  their  reports  have  not 
yet  been  given  to  the  public.  Our  ship- 
yards  have  or- 
ders that  will 
keep  them  busy 
for  two  years. 
Under  contract 
there  are  334 
ships  —  275  for 
the  merchant 
service  and  fifty- 


Net  Change  in 
1916  to  March  15 

—  4i 

—  5i 
—144 

—  5i 

—  74 

—  1 

—  3J 

—  2i 

—  2i 
+     3 

-  m 

—  3J 

—  14 
+  5 

—  21 

—  31 


nine  for  the  Government — and  orders 
for  forty-three  have  been  given  since 
.January  1.  Many  are  for  foreign  own- 
ers. The  price  of  copper,  27%  cents  a 
pound,  is  the  highest  in  forty-three 
years,  and  if  it  is  maintained  our  pro- 
ducers of  this  metal  will  receive  this 
year  $200,000,000  more  than  was  paid 
to  them  in  1915. 

But  the  gains  have  not,  as  a  rule,, 
been  accompanied  by  higher  prices  in 
the  market  for  securities.  At  the  close 
of  last  year,  large  additions  had  been 
made  (as  our  tables  show)  to  the  mar- 
ket values  of  railroad  stocks,  and  there 
had  been  extraordinary  advances  for 
the  shares  of  war  order  companies, 
with  Bethlehem  Steel  and  General 
Motors  at  the  top  of  the  list.  In  the 
first  two  and  one-half  months  of  1916 
the  leading  railway  stocks  have  shown 
net  losses  ranging  from  3%  to  5% 
points,  and  in  the  field  of  war  order 
shares  there  has  been  no  uniformity  of 
movement.  Losses  are  seen  there  as 
well  as  gains.  A  revival  of  speculative 
activity  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  tends  tc 
make  higher  prices. 

IRON   AND  STEEL 

The  output  of  pig  iron,  which  in  1915 
had  grown  from  an  average  of  about 
1,500,000  tons  a  month  in  the  first  two 
months  to  3,203,000  in  December,  was 
3,188,000  in  January  and  3,087,000  in 
the  short  month  of  February,  when,  as 
has  been  said,  the  daily  average  at  the 
furnaces  was  the  largest  ever  known. 
The  United  States  is  now  making  iron 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  40,000,000  tons  a 
year.  The  average  price  of  steel  prod- 


STEEL 

First    

Second    

Third    

CORPORATION'S 
QUART 

1915 
. .   $12,458,159 
. .     27,950.055 
, .     38,718.644 

NET  EARNINGS,  BY          ! 
ERS 

1914                                  1913 

$17,994,351             $34,426,801 ' 
20,457.596               41,219,813 
22.276.002               38.450,400 
10,933,170               23,084,331 

$71,661,149          $137,181,345! 

Fourth   

. .     51,232,788 

$130,359,646 

[ 


WAR   ORDER   STOCKS 


, 1914 s 

Low  High 

Am.  Can 19^  354 

Allis-Chalmers   6  14i 

Am.  Car.  &  Foundry.   42i  534 

Am.  Locomotive 20^  37i 

Am.  Smelting 50i  714 

Anaconda    24^  38^ 

Baldwin   Locomotive..   384  524 

Beth.    Steel    294  46| 

(Jeu.  Electric   1374  150| 

(Jen.   Motors    373  99 

Maxwell    144  15i 

NaC'  Lead   40  52 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake 58  69 

Pressed  Steel  Car....   26f  46 

Studebaker   20  36i 

Indus.  Alcohol    15  20 

U.  S.  Steel   48  67^ 


-1915- 


Net 
High     Change 

494  +  364 
'^^  +  234 
+  33f 
+  461 
+  514 
+  404 
+  77i 
+  425i 
+  34f 
+443 
+  581 


Net 
Change 

in 
1916  to 
Opening,  March 
1916  15 


68* 

98 

74J 

lOli 
91i 
154* 
600" 
185* 
535 
92 


701  +  18J 


1641 
78i 
195 
129J 


+  75 
+  294 
+  1284 
+  101 
+  374 


31 

77 

684 
106| 

90 
115* 
450' 
174* 
495" 

75 

66 
1394 

&4 
163* 
127 

874 


+  n 

—  44 
+124 

—  4*: 

—  24 

—  44 
+67* 

—  4' 
—20 
—121 
+  1*. 
+  95 

—  6* 
—17 
+  28i 

—  1§ 
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Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment  Bonds 


We  invite  inquiries  relative 
to  the  investment  of  funds, 
or  for  statistical  informa- 
tion       regarding      securities 


Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets 
New  York 

Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston     London 


^iliiiiujiuiimiiiiiiii^iiiiiiuiuiiiiuDuiinuniuuiiiiuiuimiiiliiuuuiHuiuiiuiuuiJUUumiuiiiiiiiiiUii^' 

I  This  Bank's  value  to  its  cor-  | 
I  respondents  is  in  the  quaUty  | 
I  and  thoroughness  of  its  serv-  | 
I  ice.  Correspondence  or  a  call  | 
1  invited.  I 


The 

Mechanics  and  Metals 

National  Bank 

of  the  City  of  New  York 


i  Total  Resources  (March  7,  1916)  | 
$210,000,000  I 

ifiinimiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiimniiiiimiiiinniniiiiiniiinimninmniiiimiiiiiimnmiiiiiir. 


Roport  of  tbo   Condition   of 
THE  BANK  OF  NORFH  AMERICA 

(NATIONAL  BANK) 

Pluiiidolpliia,    March   7,    1916. 
RESOURCES 

Ix>ans    and    discounts $18,202,700.60 

I>ni.    fi-()ai    IxinlvS    and    IxuiluTS..      2,067, :!71. 19 

liariiiR     House    exchanges 1,918.25:5.14 

ish   and    ivs<'ivo 4,;i5S,4.'')6.16 

lioasuivr    of    the    United    Stales  7;!.750.00 


Total     $27,280,027.15 

LI.\mHTIES 

ipital     $1,000,000.00 

Mirplns    and    undivided    profits...  2,.'U0.0U7.92 

'ircnlation    065. 200. (M) 

I'  i'osits     23,298,729.2:i 


Total     .$27,280,627,15 

K.    S.    KROMBR.    Cflshicr 
.Vccounts  o*   bonks,    bnnlicra,    corporations, 
firms  and  ln(livi(injil.s  solicited. 


y 


Brown  Brothers 
and  Company 

59  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Fourth  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  and 
Traveling  Cheques 

Investment  Securities 

Lists  Furnished  on  Application 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Company 

Founders'  Court,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
123  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W. 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  1904 

Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Entire  management  of  Estates 
for  owners  and  trustees  is  our 
specialty,  as  well  as  the 
purchase,  sale  and  appraisal  of 
properties  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan    and    Bronx. 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 
Directors 
Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Charles  H.  Clark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 
Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Uuerrlich,  Secretary 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Comer  of  Fifth  eoid  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31  Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securiliei  booght  and  lold  oa  Comin!i>ioD 

Foreign  Exchange,  Commercial  Credit!. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  (or  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  o(  the  world 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

B  A.  INJ  K:  E:  R  IS 

No.  43  Exchsmge  Pleu:e 

AGENTS    AND    COERESPONDKNTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers, available  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  make 
Telegraphic  Transfers  to  Europe, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Investment  Securities. 


LINCOLN  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member   of   New    York    Clearing    House  Association 

204  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


BRANCHES 
BROADWAY  AND  LEONARD  ST. 


BROADWAY  AND  72d  ST. 


Mercantile  and  PersonaJ  Accounts  received  subject  to  check 
or  on  Certificate  of  Deposit      Interest  paud  on  daily  balances. 
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Permanent  Charity  Fund 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  COMPANY,  Trustee 

Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  the  name  given  to  a  Declara- 
tion of  Trust  executed  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Com- 
pany to  furnish  a  means  by  which  gifts  may  be  made  in  trust 
to  charity  without  fear  that  changes  in  charitable  needs  or  in 
the  management  of  charities  will  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
gift  or  impair  its  ability. 

The  Trust  Company  will  forever  hold  in  trust  gifts  made 
to  it  as  Trustee  of  Permanent  Charity  Fund  and  safeguarding 
the  principal  will  distribute  the  income  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Trust  either  to  the  charities 
designated  by  the  giver,  or,  if  such  charities  are  given  up  or 
become  outgrown,  to  those  designated  by  a  committee  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Declaration  of  Trust  and  qualified  to  pass 
upon  charitable  needs. 

A  pamphlet  containing  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Trust 
and  an  explanation  in  detail  of  its  purposes  and  advantages 
will  be  mailed  on  request  by 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Fourth  Street 

National  Bank 

Philadelphia,  March  7,  1916. 

RESOURCES 
Loans   and   Discounts. ..  .$40,422,483.99 
Customers'  Liability  under 

Letters  of  Credit 1,617,984.62 

Due  from  Banks    8,014,213.22 

Exchanges     for     Qearing 

House   1,811,783.26 

Cash  and   Reserve   22,615,797.08 


$74,482,262.17 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock   $3,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Net  Profits..     6,711,124.35 

Circulation    498,500.00 

Letters  of  Credit   1,637,348.62 

Deposits    62,635,289.20 


$74,482,262.17 
R.  J.  CLARK,  Cashier. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

March  7,   1916. 
RESOURiCES 

Loans  «ik1  discounts ?:!, 200,571. CI 

Securities 1,609,110.00 

Banl<ing    liouse    and     stifi?    deposit 

vaults      157,000.00 

C«sli   and  d-ue   from   banks 1,400,408.74 

$6,373,150.35 
LIABIIylTIEe 

Capital      $300.000. (X) 

Surplus     500.000.00 

Undivided    profits 172.329,01 

Cireulation     294,.S97..'iO 

Deposits     5.105.923.84 

$6.373, 150..35 
Joseph     Hubor,     President :     John     W.     Weber. 
Vice-Pres. :   William  .S.   Irish,   Vice-Pres.   and 
Cashier;    Ansel   P.    Verity,    Asst.    Cashier. 


FRANKLIN  NATIONAL  BANK 

Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets 

rhiladolphia,    March   7,    1916. 
RE.SOrRCES 

Loans    and    discoimts $33,930,027.20 

Liabilit.v    under    letters    of    credit         742,003.01 

Due    from    banks 5.2O0. 833.79 

Cash   and    reserve 11,745,414.93 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House..     2,137,580.06 

$53,707,918.99 
LI.\Bn.ITIi:S 

Cdiiital      $1,000,000.00 

S\irplus  and   net   profits 3,693,355.79 

Circulation      439.700.00 

Letters   of   credit 742.063.01 

Deposits     47,892.800.19 

$53,767,918.99 
J.   WM.   HAROT,    Cashier 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

city  of  New  York,  Borougli  of  Brooklyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $3,050,000 

OFFICERS 


JULIAN    D.    FAIRCHILD, 

JULIAN    P.    FAIRCHILD,  ^ 

WILLIAM    HARKXESS,  f 

D.    W.    McWILLIAMS  f 

WM.    J.    WASON,    JR.  ) 

W.\LTER    E.    BEDELL 
EDWARD    C.    BLUM 
GEO.    V.    BROWER 
FREDERICK   L.    CRANPORD 
ROBERT    A.    DRWSD.XLE 
JULIAN    D.    FAIRCHrLD 
JULIAN   P.    FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH   P.    GRACE 


President 


Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS    BLAKE,    Secretary 
HOWARD    D.    JOOST.    Asst.    Sec'y 
J.    NORMAN  CARPENTER.   Trust  Officer 
GEORGE   V.    BROWER,   Counsel 


TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM    HARK  NESS 
JOSEPH    HUBER 
WHITMAN   W.    KENYON 
D.    W.    McWILLIAMS 
HENRY    A.    MEYER 
CHARLE.S    A.    O'DONOHCE 
CHARLES    E.    PERKINS 


DICK    S.  .RAMS.iY 
H.    B.    StHARMANN 
JOHN    F.    SCB.MADEKE 
OSWALD   W.    UHI. 
JOHN    T.    UNDERWOOD 
W.    M.    VAN    ANDEN 
JOHN   J.    WILLIAMS 
LLEWELLEN    A.    WRAY 


ACCOUNTS  INVITED,  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSIT? 


COURSE  OF  THE  BOND 
MARKET 


Government  4s 

Panama  Canal  3s . . . 
Atchison  gen.  4s.  . . . 

B.  &  O.  gold  4s 

Burlington    4s    

St.   Paul  gen.  4s 

Northwestern  gen.  4s 

D.  &  R.  G.  4s 

N.  Y.  Cent.  deb.  4s. 
Northern   Pacific  4s . 

Reading  gen.  4s 

So.   Pacific  conv.  4s. 
Union  Pacific  4s ... . 

Interboro  5s    

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  4s.. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  4^s.  . 
U.  S.  Steel  5s...:.. 


Net 

change 

in 

1915 

■  +  I 
.  +2i 
.  +2i 
.  +2i 
.  +3J 
.    +2i 

+  5J 
.    +4 
.    +6J 

+4 

+  9i 
+  21 

+  21 
+  4J 
+  Si 
+  3i 


Net 

change 

in  1916  to 

March  15 

+  11 
+  * 
+  I 
+  i 
+  i 
+  i 
— li 


+  I 
—  i 
— 1 

+    i 


+  1' 


+    i 


ucts    is    $49    a    ton,  against    $30    one 
year  ago.    For  some  of  them   the   ad- 
vance has  been  more  than  100  per  cent.  Mi 
Bessemer  billets  at  Pittsburgh  are  now 
$45,  and  last  week's  addition  was  $5. 
One   year  ago   the   price   was    $19.50.  ilj 
Sheet  bars  have  risen  from  $20.50  to  "' 
$45,  Many  enlargements  of  plant  have 
been  ordered,  and  there  are  to  be  91  Ji 
new  open-hearth  furnaces,  with  an  an-    '» 
nual     capacity    of    4,250,000    tons    of 
ingots. 

After  an  official  report  had  shown 
that  the  Steel  Corporation's  net  earn- 
ings for  the  December  quarter  were 
$51,232,000,  the  5  per  cent  dividend  on 
the  company's  common  shares  was  re- 
stored. It  was  decided  in  that  quarter 
that  $70,000,000  out  of  the  earnings 
should  be  expended  for  new  construc- 
tion, including  $25,000,000  for  a  mill  at 
Gary,  Indiana.  The  number  of  the  Cor- 
poration's employees  increased  from 
141,000  in  January  of  last  year  to  227,- 
000  in  December.  A  wage  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  ordered  for  February,  adds 
$14,000,000  to  the  annual  cost  of  labor. 
Net  earnings  at  the  rate  of  $240,000,000 
a  year  will  leave  $130,000,000  free  to 
be  used  for  improvements  or  in  other 
ways.  It  is  expected  that  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  will  expend  $25,000,000 
upon  the  Sparrow's  Point  plant  of  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company,  which  it  re- 
cently acquired,  and  that  the  new  Mid- 
vale  Company  will  devote  $10,000,000  to 
improvements  and  extensions. 

RAILROAD  GAINS 

Notable  gains  for  the  railroads  began 
to  appear  in  the  first  weeks  of  last  Sep- 
tember. Up  to  that  time  the  roads  had 
not  been  doing  well.  New  construction 
for  the  year  was  only  933  miles,  the 
smallest  addition  made  since  1864,  and 
in  October  41,988  miles  of  road,  or 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number, 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  But 
there  was  a  reduction  to  36,661  miles 
before  the  year  closed.  In  the  last  four 
months  of  1915  the  roads  handled  more 
freight  than  ever  before.  Their  earn- 
ings, of  course,  have  shown  large  in- 
creases. No  complete  report  for  recent 
months  can  be  obtained,  but  such  offi 
cial  statements  as  have  been  published 
are  in  agreement  as  to  the  growth  of 
business  and  profits. 

In  November,  about  one-third  of  the 
mileage,  according  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce         Commission's         returns, 
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showed  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  in 
gross  revenue  and  of  84  per  cent  in  net 
earnings.  In  the  East  the  net  advanced 
from  $351  to  $713  per  mile.  The  New 
York  Central's  net  rose  from  $5,067,- 
000  to  $11,461,000.  In  December  returns 
from  a  large  part  of  the  mileage  point- 
ed to  a  gain  of  27  per  cent  in  gross  and 
$44,000,000,  or  73  per  cent,  in  net.  Jan- 
uary gave  the  Pennsylvania  road  a 
gross  increase  of  nearly  $8,000,000,  or 
31  per  cent,  with  a  remarkable  gain  in 
net,  which  rose  from  $1,931,000  to  $7,- 
048,000.  In  the  same  month  the  New 
York  Central's  net  earnings  advanced 
from  $4,274,000  to  $8,903,000.  For  those 
roads  whose  reports  for  February  have 
been  made  known,  the  increase  of  gross 
receipts  has  been  about  21  per  cent. 

Prices  of  shares  in  the  stock  market 
have  not  been  in  accord  with  such  an 
exhibition  of  profits,  for,  as  has  been 
said,  these  prices  have  been  reduced 
by  several  points.  This  downward  move- 
ment has  had  several  causes.  As  the 
great  growth  of  freight  traffic  is  due 
mainly  to  the  transportation  of  war 
supplies,  it  would  be  checked  sharply  if 
the  war  should  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly end.  This  is  not  overlooked  in  the 
stock  market.  And  there  is  the 
menace  of  a  great  strike  if  the  demands 
of  the  400,000  members  of  the  four 
unions  are  rejected.  The  companies  say 
that  compliance  with  these  demands 
would  cost  the  roads  $100,000,000  a 
year.  As  at  least  a  part  of  the  desired 
wage  increase  will  be  granted,  by  arbi- 
tration or  otherwise,  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  roads'  expenses  cannot  be 
avoided. 

Congestion  of  unloaded  cars  is  most 
noticeable  at  New  York.  For  several 
reasons  that  port  is  attractive  to  those 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  It  offers 
a  comparatively  short  route,  its  bank- 
ing facilities  and  provisions  for  foreign 
credits  are  unequaled  in  this  country, 

'  and  it  has  been  the  foremost  port  for 
the  reception  of  imports,  which  are 
nearly  six  times  the  quantity  taken  in 
at  any  other  place.  Its  exports  have 
risen  from  $864,000,000  in  1914  to 
$1,785,000,000  in   1915,  which  is  more 

ithan  one-half  of  the  entire  shipments 
from  the  United  States.  But  many  of 


OUTPUT  OF  PIG  IRON,  TONS 

1908 15,9.36.018 

1909 25,795.471 

1910 27,29S,.545 

1911 23.649.547 

1912 29,727,137 

1913 .30.724,581 

1914 2.3,049.792 

1915 

.Tiinuary  1,601.421 

Fobniaiy   1.674,771 

MiU'Hi    2,063.8.34 

Al)iil     2.116.494 

Mm.v    2,263.470 

•Iimc 2,3S0,S27 

•lul.v    2,563,420 

Aiifjiist   2.779.647 

S("i)tcmber    2,S.")2,561 

OctolxM-    3.125,491 

Xovenibor    3.0l:?7.30S 

Dcccmboi-     3,20.3,.322 

29.682,566 
1916 

January   3.18.5.121 

February    3,087,212 


m 


Have  You  Made  a  Will? 


Do  you  realize  that  if  you 
do  not  dispose  of  your  property 
by  will  your  estate  may  be 
disposed  of  by  law  very  differ- 
ently from  the  way  you  would 
wish?  Unless  a  will  is  made, 
the  law  can  take  no  account 
of  the  special  personal  needs 
of  any  heir. 

When  you  make  your  will, 
why  not  insure  efficient  and 
economical  management  by 
appointing  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  as  executor  and 
trustee  ? 

This  Company  will  scrupu- 
lously giiard  the  interests  of 
your  heirs,  and  will  give  your 
estate  the  benefit  of  experience 
gained  in  the  management  of 
many  estates,  of  large  and  of 
only  moderate  size. 


Our  officers  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  you  regarding 
any  trust  or  banking  business. 


Bankers  Trust 
Company 

New  York 
Resources   over    $250,000,000 


Bankers  Trust  Co's  Building 
16  Wall  Street 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the 
salvation  of  many  a  man.  It  in- 
creases his  self-respect  and  makes  him 
a  more  useful  member  of  society.  Tf 
a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  be  may  be  concerned  simply 
in  accumulating  a  sufficient  sum  to 
support  him  in  his  old  age.  This  can 
best  1)e  effected  by  purchasing  an  An- 
nuity or  an  Old  Age  Income  Policy 
as  issued  by  the  Home  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York.  Tlie 
.Annuity  will  yield  a  much  larger  in- 
come than  can  be  olitained  from  any 
other  absolutely  secured  investment. 
The  Old  Age  Income  commences  at 
age  6o,  but  in  case  of  prior  death  the 
monthly  income  immediately  accrues 
to  the  beneficiary.  For  a  sample  pol- 
icy write  to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  President 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE 
PRESENT 


TO  make  permanent  pro- 
vision for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  month- 
ly income  for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the 
protection  which  life  in- 
surance affords,  it  must 
be  taken  when  you  can 
secure  it.  When  you  be- 
come uninsurable  you  will 
feel  the  need  of  it — but  it 
will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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FIRE  ASSOCIATION 


OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Ninety-ninth  Annual  Statement 
1817-1916 

Protection   Given  from  Loss  by  Fire 


ASSETS 

Bonds  and  Stocks $5,117,992.25 

Mortgages    and     Ground 

Rents,  First  Liens 2,017,841.66 

Call  Loans   85,826.00 

All  Other  Assets 2,150,466.91 


$9,372,126.82 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  $750,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserves. . .      687,487  76 

Reserve  for  Losses 439,245.64 

All  Other  Liabilities 63,388.43 

Surplus  Over  Capital  and 
all  other  Liabilities 2,432,004.99 

$9,372,126.82 


EUHU  C.  IRVIN,  President 


THEO.  H.  CONDERMAN,  Vice-Pres. 
JOHN  B.  MORTON,  2d  Vice-Pres. 

Western    Department 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J.    W.    Cochran,    Mgr. 
F.   H.    Burke,   Asst.    Mgr. 

Southwestern  "Department 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Trezerant   &   Cochran,    Gen.    Agents 


M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Secy.  &  Treas 
R.  N.  KELLY,  JR.,  AssL  Secretary 

Southern   Department 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

W.   E.   Chapin,   Mgr. 
R.  A.  Palmer,  Asst.  Mgr. 

Pacific   Coast   Department 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

F.   M.   Avery,   Manager 


Insure  Your  Insurance 

By  Arranging  a  Policy  That  Will  Pay  Direct  to  Your 
Beneficiary  an  Income  for  Life. 

Guaranteed  by  a  Company  of  ^^  Years'  Experience  Whose 
Entire  Assets  Are  Invested  Within  the  United  States 
in  Farm  and  City  Mortgages,  Government,  State  and 
Municipal  Bonds,  Loans  to  Our  Own  Policy  Holders,  Cash 
on  Deposit  and  Only  Such  Real  Estate  as  Is  Required  for 
Our  Own  Use. 

Assets  $63,828,704.98  Liabilities  $60,006,052.01 

Surplus  $3,822,652.97 

If  this  interests  you,  detach  this  coupon  and  mail  direct  to  the  Com- 
pany, Montpelier,  Vermont. 

National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Montpelier,  Vermont 

Without  committing  myself  to  any  further  action  whatever,  I 
would  like  information  regarding  the  Company  and  a  monthly  In- 
come of  $ to  commence  at  my  decease  for  a  beneficiary 

now years  of  age. 

Date  of  ^y  birth 


Income  Service  is  free  to 
Beneficiaries  and  all  re- 
quests received  on  this 
form  will  be  answered 
direct  from   Home  Office. 


Name. 


Address 


the  ships  now  taking  cargoes  there  are 
not  well  fitted  for  the  trade,  and  the 
work  of  loading  them  from  cars  is  done 
slowly.  Ships  ordered  to  take  cargoes 
have  been  suddenly  withdrawn  by  for- 
eign governments  for  other  service  in 
the  war.  Our  own  munition  companies, 
not  fully  equipped  for  the  increase  of 
their  production,  have  been  very  slow  in 
unloading  the  cars  carrying  their  raw 
material,  and  some  of  them,  fearing  a 
strike  of  coal  miners,  have  used  many 
cars  by  their  large  orders  for  coal. 
Western  railroads  have  only  90  per  cent 
of  the  cars  they  own.  In  the  East  there 
is  an  excess  of  13  per  cent,  which  is  in- 
creased to  44  per  cent  in  New  England. 
And  so  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion has  ordered  that  Eastern  roads  de- 
liver to  roads  in  the  West  20  per  cent 
more  freight  cars  than  they  receive 
from  them.  But  this  has  not  solved  the 
congestion  problem,  as  to  which  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  is  now 
taking  testimony. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Our  exports  in  the  calendar  year  1915 
exceeded  our  imports  by  $1,768,000,000, 
which  was  not  far  below  the  entire  ex- 
ports, $2,113,624,000,  of  1914,  and  may 
be  compared  with  an  export  excess  of 
only  $325,000,000  in  that  year.  Decem- 
ber's exports  and  excess  made  new  high 
records.  Our  imports  have  been  only 
slightly  affected  by  the  war.  Last  year 
they  were  only  a  few  millions  below 
those  of  1914  or  1913,  The  reduction 
was  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  for  the  seven 
months  that  ended  with  January  was 
$1,084,333,000,  or  two  and  one-half 
times  the  excess  in  the  corresponding 
period  one  year  earlier.  Our  net  gain 
in  gold  imported  was  $420,000,000  in 
1915,  against  a  net  loss  of  $165,000,000 
in  1914.  Shipments  of  war  supplies  have 
recently  been  very  large,  despite  the 
delays  for  which  the  railroads  are  criti- 
cised. And  on  several  of  the  largest  or- 
ders there  have  been  no  shipments.  Ex- 
ports of  food  have  been  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  war  material.  Our  sales  of 
breadstuffs  and  dairy  products  to  for- 
eign countries  rose  from  $330,000,000 
in  1913,  which  was  a  normal  year,  to 
$760,000,000  in  1915.  Our  trade  with 
South  America,  China,  the  British  East 
Indies,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has 
been  growing.  Both  exports  to  and  im- 
ports from  South  America  show  an  in- 
crease of  about  40  per  cent.  Probably 
this  gain  can  be  retained  after  the  war 
only  by  satisfying  local  preferences  con- 
cerning goods,  accepting  South  Amer- 
ican credit  customs,  and  .  investing 
United  States  capital  in  South  Ameri- 
can undertakings. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Prices  of  securities  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change have  not  moved  in  accord  with 
the  prevailing  favorable  financial  and 
industrial  conditions.  In  January  the 
market  was  not  a  broad  one.  There  were 
signs  that  the  outside  public's  specula- 
tion in  war  order  shares  had  been 
checked.  The  market  was  not  stimulat- 
ed by  the  resumption  of  the  dividends 
on  United  States  Steel  common,  the 
declaration  of  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent 
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on  Bethlehem  Steel  common  (with  a 
waffe  increase  of  10  per  cent),  the  in- 
crease of  the  St.  Paul  dividend  from  4 
to  5  per  cent,  or  the  good  reports  of 
railroad  earnings.  Bethlehem  common 
sold  at  46  in  January  a  year  ago,  and 
at  600  in  October  last.  The  price  is  now 
in  the  neighborhood  of  530.  Some  trad- 
ers were  nervous  and  apprehensive  on 
account  of  President  Wilson's  utter- 
ances during  his  tour  in  the  West.  Re- 
straint was  caused  by  the  railway  em- 
ployees' demand  for  higher  wages,  and 
the  sale  of  American  securities  day  af- 
ter day  by  English  owners.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  number  of 
Steel  common  shares  held  abroad  has 
been  reduced  from  1,285,626  to  696,631, 
the  sales  amounting  to  about  $51,000,- 
■000.  American  securities  were  coming 
across  the  Atlantic  every  week,  and 
sales  were  made  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  those  taken  from  owners 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion plan. 

In  February  the  market  was  even 
more  narrow.  The  course  of  prices  was 
affected  by  the  submarine  controversy 
with  Germany  and  by  indications  that 
President  Wilson  might  not  be  support- 
ed by  his  party  in  Congress.  The  down- 
ward tendency  was  not  checked  by 
many  extra  dividends  which  munition 
■  and  copper  companies  announced.  But 
in  March,  after  the  warning  resolutions 
had  been  tabled  in  Congress,  the  mar- 
ket broadened,  and  the  14th  was  a  mil- 
lion-share day.  There  were  some  signs 
that  the  public  was  again  buying  war 
order  shares.  Villa's  raid  in  Columbus, 
and  the  sending  of  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion into  Mexico  by  our  government, 
exerted  no  depressing  influence,  and,  as 
a  rule,  no  one  ventured  to  predict  the 
effect  of  the  Verdun  battles  or  any  in- 
ternational complications  that  might 
appear. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  declined  at 
Chicago  since  January  1  from  $1.25  to 
$1.08.  Exports  for  the  seven  months 
«nding  with  January  were  much  less 
than  those  of  the  corresponding  months 
a  year  earlier.  Farm  reserves  are  un- 
expectedly large,  241,000,000  bushels, 
against  153,000,000  one  year  ago. 

Our  new  loans  are  $5,000,000  to  Nor- 
way and  $15,000,000  to  Argentina,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $79,500,000  to  the  latter 
country.  The  supplementary  Anglo- 
French  credit  of  $50,000,000,  arranged 
by  groups  of  banks  and  based  upon  col- 
lateral deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, is  now  effective.  A  syndicate  of 
bankers  in  New  York  will  loan  $75,- 
000,000  to  Canada.  There  may  be  a 
French  loan,  but  the  proposed  loan  of 
$60,000,000  to  Russia  appears  to  have 
been  laid  aside. 

Reports  concerning  general  trade  are 
favorable,  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  breaking  all  previous  records,  metal 
prices  are  high,  railroad  traffic  is  large 
and  profitable,  the  woolen  and  cotton 
mills  are  busily  employed,  and  the  en- 
couraging conditions  seen  at  the  end  of 
last  year  have  not  been  impaired.  The 
approaching  wage  controversy  on  the 
railroads  may  cause  disturbance,  and 
the  situation  may  be  unfortunately  af- 
fected by  international  disagreements. 


CHARTERED    1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  ol  IVcw  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-4T     WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,303,188.22 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXKCX7TOR.    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS" 

ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  reco?n:zed  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  interest  at  current  laics  on   deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  otlier  property,  real  o-  personal,  for  individuals,  estates  and  corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM   M.    KINGSLEY.    Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL,   Assistant   Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d   Assistant   Secretary 

TRUSTEES 
JOH.V  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  oi  Board 

LYMAN  J.  CAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES  CORNELIUS  N.  BLTSS,  JR. 

PAYNE  WJIITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KlNGsLHY  HiNRY  W.  de  FOREST 

El;WARD  W.  SHELDON        WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  WNi.   VINCENT  AsTUR 

CIIAUN     EY  KEEP  OG1)|;n  MILLS  CHAS.    E.    HOEFMAN 

GEORGE  L.  RIVES  EGERTON  L.  WLNTIIROP  WILLIAM  SLUANE 


WM.  ROCKE.FELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  \.  rilELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


On  the  first  policies  issued  by  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  there 
is  a  quaint  steel  engraving  that  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  primitive 
fire-fighting  methods  of  1810.  A  crude,  hand-operated  pumping  appa- 
ratus stands  before  a  blazing  three-story  dw^elling,  while  a  bucket- brigade 
of  50  men  is  required  to  supply  the  water  for  one  feeble  stream. 

Rather  a  contrast  to  the  modern  100  horse-power  auto  engine  rushing 
at  express  train  speed  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  there  to  supply  a  dozen 
hose  lines  with  inexhaustible,  high-pressure  streams.  Yet  this  contrast  is 
no  more  striking  than  the  difference  between  the  first  hesitating  steps  in 
the  development  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  present 
complete  and  comprehensive 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORD  S 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
all  its  105  years'  history  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  every  sound,  progressive  move- 
ment for  better  fire  insurance  protection. 
As  a  result  it  does  today  the  largest  hre 
insurance  business  in  the  country. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Company  carries  into  the  field  of  casualty 
and  bonding  insurance  the  same  progress- 
ive methods,  unquestioned  financial 
strength  and  business  integrity  that  have 
marked  the  history  of  the  parent  company. 


The  tvjo  companies,  betiueen  them,  -VDrite  practically  enjery  form  of  insurance  hut  life  insurance. 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  the  kind  of  insurance  that 
interests  you  most.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


CO  UPON  — CHECK— TEAR     OFF-MAIL 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  1-3).  125  TrumbuU  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  information  on  the  kind  of   insurance  checked   to   the   name   and    address  written  on  marfin  of  coupon. 


Fire 

Accident 
Health 

Aato  Liability 
Auto  Collision 
Auto  Theft 
Auto  Fire 
Baggage 


Motor  Cycle 

Burglary 

Employer's  Liability 

Workmen's  CompensatioD 

Bonding 

Elevator 

Plate  Glass 

Race  Horse 


Tornado 

Hail 

Golfer's  Policy 

Parcel  Post 

Rent 

Merchandise  in  Transit 

Live   Stock  Transit 

Lire  Stock 


~^  Sprinkler  Leaktce 

Marine 

Breeders  and  Exhibitor! 

Teaming 

Salesmen's  Samples 

Registered  Mail 

\ Use  and  Occupancy 

Explosion 
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ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

New  York,  Jaimai-y  20,   1916. 

The  Trustees,   in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of   the   Company,    submit   the   following   statomciit 

of  its  affairs  on   the  31st  of  'Deceml)er,    1915. 

The   Company's  business   has  boon    conflnod   to     marine     and     Inland     transportation    insurance. 

Pi-einiunis  on  such   risks  from  the  1st  January,    1915,    to  the  31st   I)ocoml>or,    1915.  ..  .$6,153,866.43 

Premiums  on  Policies  not  marked  off  1st  January,    1915 993,965.13 

Total   Premiums $7,147,831.56 

Premiuius  marked  off  from  January  1,   1915,   to  December  31,    1915 $6,244,127.90 

Interest  on  the  investments  of  the  Company  rcceiv'cd   during    the 

year    ". $328,970.78 

Intei"est  on  Deposits  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies,   etc 75,2.i7.08 

Rent   rixjoived    less   Taxes   and   Expenses ■     97,836.23    $502,044.09 

Losses  paid  during  the  year $2,2;J3,7a3.62 

Less   Salvages $205,247.59 

■Re-insurances    ■   448.602.85  _$653,850^ 

$1,579,853.18 

Re-insiil'ance   Premiums  and    Returns  of  Premiums    1,076,516.36 

Kxpenscs,   including  compensation  of  officLM-s  and   clerljis,    tiax<'s.   stationery, 

advertisements,    etc 717,114.89 

A  dividend  of  intei-est  of  Six  per  cent,  on  llio  outstanding  certificates  of  nrofits  will  lie  paid 
to  the  holders  thereof,  or  tljeir  legal  representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  first  of  February 
next. 

The  outstanding  certificates  of  the  issue  of  1910  will  be  redeemed  and  paid  to  the  holders 
thereof,  or  their  leg^al  repi-esentatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  first  of  February  next,  from 
which  date  all  intei-est  thereon  will  cease.  The  certificates  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, and  canceled. 

A  dividend  of  Forty  per  cent,  is  declared  on  the  earned  premiums  of  the  Company  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December.  1915,  wliieli  are  entitled  to  participate  in  dividend,  fur  which,  upon 
application,    certificates   \\ill    be    issiu'd    on    and    afti-r   Tuesday    tln^   second   of   May   next. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  G.   STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary 

TRUSTEES.  • 

ANSON  W.   HARD. 
SAMUEL   T.    HUKRARD. 
LEWIS    C.VSS    LEDY.VRD, 
WILLIAM   H.    LEil-iFERTS. 
Cn.\lRLES    D.    LEVERICH. 
GEORGE   H.   MACY. 
NICHOLAS   F.    P.VLMER, 
HENRY    PARISH, 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS, 
ADOLF    PAYEN.^'TEDT. 
CHARI-ES   A.    PE.VBODY, 
JAMES  H.   POST, 
CHARLES   M.    PRATT.    . 

A.    A.    R.VVEN,   Chairman   of  the   Board. 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President. 
Vice-President.  CriAKLJES  E.  F.VY.   2d  Vice-President. 


EDilUND  L.  BAYLIES. 
JOHN   N.  'BE-^CH, 
NICHOLAS    BIDDILE, 
ERNEST   C.    BLISS, 
JAMES   BROWN, 
JOHN   CLAFLIN, 
GEORfiE   C.    CLARK. 
CLEVELAND  H.   DODGE, 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT. 
RICHARD  II.   EWART, 
<i.    STANTON   FI,OYD-JONES 
PHILIP    A.    S.    FRANKLIN, 
IIERBEiRT  .L.   GiRKJGS. 


DALLAS  B.   PRi.ATT. 
ANTON   A.    RAVEN, 
JOHN    J.    RIKER. 
DOITGLAS    ROBINSON. 
WILLIAM  JAY  SOHIEFFELIN. 
SAMUEL  SLOAN. 
WILLIAM  SLiOANE. 
LOUIS  STERN. 
WILLIAM    A.    STREET. 
f^EORlCE    E.    TURNURE, 
GEORGE  C.   VAN  TUYL,   Jr., 
RICHARD  H.   WILLIAMS. 


WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS. 

ASSETS, 
and    State    of 


New 


$670,000.00 

l,7S3.7<>0.on 

2,s:;2,4r,:;.r,.-) 

3ts(;,  iN.'i.uu 


United    States 

York    Bouds 

New  Y'ork  City.  New  York  Trust 
Companies    and    Bank    Stocks.... 

Stocks    and     Bonds    of    Railroads. . 

Other    Securities 

Special  Deposits  in  Banks  and 
Trust    •Companies 2,000,000.00 

Real  Estate  cor.  Wall  and  William 
Streets  and  Exchange  Place,  con- 
taining   offices 4,299,426.04 

Real  Estate  on  Staten  Island  (held 
under  provisions  of  Ohapter  481 
Laws   of   1887) 

Premium     Notes 

Bills     Receivable 

Cash  in  hands  if  European  Bank- 
ers to  pay  loss<'S  umler  policies 
payable    in    foreign    countries....         2."6.rt10.S5 

Cash   in   Bank l.(;:i.-i.4s,s.o:t 

Loans     i:;5,tMK>.(>0 

$15,582,763.48 


75,000.00 
660.:!14.r.0 
788,575.31 


LIABILITIES 

Estimated  Losses,  and  Lossus  Un- 
settled   in    process   of    Adjustment  $3,117,101.00 

Premiums    on    lUnterminatid     Risks  903.7*)3.(i6 

Certificates  of   Profits   and   Interest 

I'npaid      273.130.05 

Return     Premiums     Unpaid 108.0!I6.,")8 

Re.serv(>    for    Taxes 76,949. 12 

Re-insurance  Premiums  on  Termi- 
nated    Risks 215,595.72 

Claims  not  Settled,  including  Com- 
pensation,    etc 113,375.72 

Certificates  of  Profits  Ordered  Ro- 
deenied,      W'ithbeld     for     Unpaid 

Premiums      22.557.84 

Income  Tax  Withheld  at  the  Source  1,2;!0.36 

Suspense    Account 5.899.75 

Certificates    of    Profits    Outstanding  7,187,370.00 


$12,025,609.80 


Thus  leaving  a  balance  of $3,557,153.08 

Accrued    Interest  on   the  31st  day  of   December,     1915,    amounted    to 40.528. <)8 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  the  31st  day  of  December,    1915.   amounted   to 25.568.11 

Re-insurance  due  or  accrued,   in   companies  authorized  in  New  York,  on  the  .Slst  dav 

of   December,    1915,   amounted   to ".         172,389.50 

Note:     The  Insuranet>  Department  has  estimated   the  value  of  the  Real   Estate  corner 
Wall  and  William  Streets  and  Exchange  i'lace  in  excess  of  the  Book   Value 

given   above   at 450,573.90 

And  the  property  at  Staten  Island  in  excess   of   the   Book   Value,   at 63,700.00 

The  Insurance  Department's  valuation  of  Stocks.    Bonds  and   other   Securities  exc^M'ds 

the  Company's  valuation   by 1,727,337.26 

On   the   biisis  of  these   increased  valuations  the   balance  would  be $6.o:V7T2i>(r59 


'^■iiliiiiiiiiliiliiliiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiniiiliiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliilM' 

t  ARMENIA  I 

i  MUST  BE  HELPED         § 

=  So  must                                  = 

I  PERSIA,  PALESTINE,  SYRIA  | 

I  FOOD,  CLOTHING  and  MEDICINE  | 

=  are  being  furnished  to  the                            = 

I  STARVING.  DESTITUTE  and  DISEASED    | 

=  by  American  missionaries  and  consuls                 ^ 

=  One  Dollar  Feeds  One  Refugee         5 

I  For  One  Month                          | 

m  Your  Benevolence  Is  Needed  Now       = 

=  Every  cent  goes  for  relief.     A  member  of  the  Com-    ^ 

=  mitlee  pays  all  other  expenses.                                                  ? 

m  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to                                     = 

i  "CHARLES  R.  CRANE,  Treas."                | 

=  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee         = 

I  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City                  | 

=  James  L.  Barton,  Chr.         Samuel  T,  Dutton.  Secy.    " 

I  BEWARE    OF  SOLICITORS               | 

Taiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


SANATORIUMS 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Th.ayhr,  M.D.,  Rallston  Spa.  N.  V..  near  Saratoga  Spring-s. 
Refined,  lioiiielike,  weU  equipped.  New  l»a;h  house,  swiiiinung 
pool.     HIecuic  and  Nauhemi  bailis.     Buoklets. 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for   booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


Independent 
Opinions 


A  part  of  the  British  press  is  urging 
that  German  ships  and  German  goods 
be  permanently  debarred  from  the  en- 
tire British  empire.  A  pledge  of  per- 
petual boycott  against  Germany  is  re- 
ported to  have  received  millions  of 
signatures.  The  business  manager  of 
the  Pasadena  Water  Department  sees 
danger  in  this  policy: 

The  talk  by  the  Allies  of  demolishing 
German  militarism  is  entirely  reasonable, 
but  they  go  further  and  propose  a  system 
of  tariffs  that  would  shut  out  Germany 
from  the  fields  of  commerce  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  peace-loving  industrial  element 
in  (iermany  has  been  made  to  believe  that 
they  are  fighting  not  an  offensive  war,  but 
a  war  in  defense  of  the  national  existence, 
and  it  has  been  concealed  from  them  that 
the  present  great  war  was  brought  about 
by  the  Kaiser  and  other  militarists  think- 
ing conditions  VA^ere  ripe  to  conquer  Europe 
and  later  the  world.  This  talk  of  barring 
out  Germany  from  commercial  business 
after  the  war  will  only  confirm  industrial 
Germany  in  their  present  belief  as  stated 
above,  and  will  weld  the  nation  into  a 
more  solid  mass,  if  possible,  than  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  published 
abroad  that  only  German  militarism  was 
to  be  blotted  out  and  that  German  com- 
merce was  to  have  a  fair  field  with  no 
handicap,  I  do  not  doubt  that  very  many 
Germans  who  are  already  quite  tired  of 
the  war  would  heartily  endorse  the  pro- 
gram. Threats  agaJnst  the  commercial  life 
of  the  nation  can  only  prolong  the  war. 

William  Selbie 

Pasadena,   California 


That  article  in  The  Independent  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  on  "Shall  the  United  States  Pro- 
tect Its  Citizens?"  is  certainly  "the  limit." 
Send  an  army  into  poor,  bleeding  Mexico 
because  a  few  adventurers  have  been 
killed — or  because  Mexico  is  a  weak  nation? 
but  let  Germany  kill  American  citizens  by 
the  score  and  keep  on  sending  another 
friendly  remonstrance !  And  in  The  Inde- 
pendent! R.  S.  Lindsay 

Congregational  Manse,  York,  Nebraska 

Nevertheless  we  still  believe  that  it 
is  the  business  of  Uncle  Sam  to  police 
Mexico  rather  than  to  police  Europe. 


In  regard  to  the  question  of  immi- 
gration and  assimilation  discussed  in 
our  editorial  of  January  17  on  "No 
Disunited  States,"  we  have  an  interest- 
ing communication  from  the  editor  of 
II  Carroccio,  the  only  Italian  monthly 
magazine  published  in  the  United 
States : 

Don't  you  think  that  the  political  and 
educational  i)r()hlems  of  the  United  States 
which  embrace  the  naturalization  question 
would  be  better  resolved  than  the  artificial 
change  of  nationality,  by  means  of  a  more 
just  treatment  of  the  foreigners  in  whom 
the  Americans  see  nothing  else  but  an  in- 
ferior element  to  be  educated,  to  be  pro- 
tected, to  serve  afterward,  with  their 
number  and  labor,  in  constituting  a  large 
American  body  without  soul?  If  the  Amer- 
icans would  treat  the  foreigners  as  their 
e(iuals — if  they  would  respect  their  na- 
tionality— if  their  high  principles  of  democ- 
racy, of  humanity  and  of  education,  added 
to  the  economic  fortunes  by  them  possessed, 
would  aid  and  elevate  the  less  fortunate 
foreigners — if  they  would  see  in  them  in- 
stead of  American  Citizens  prey  of  political 
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parties — foreign  citizen.^  rospiM'tful  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  customs  of  their  adopted 
country  (because  a  citizen  is  a  r/ood  citizon 
either  in  New  York,  I>ondon,  Paris  or 
Rome) — then,  among  true  Americans  and 
foreigners,  political  and  social  ties  would 
be  more  sincere  and  stronger  than  the  pres- 
ent, founded  on  friendly  relations,  on  the 
cooperation  of  labor  and  on  the  reciprocal 
help  for  their  own  common  welfare  and 
that  of  humanity. 

The  American  institutions  would  not 
walk  on  the  min'ed  territory  of  the  hyphen 
and  the  foreign  colh^ctivity  would  be 
spared  the  suffering,  the  tragedy  which  now 
troubles  the  soul  of  the  German-Americans. 

I  think  that  among  the  immense  horrors, 
the  Euroi)ean  war  has  been  a  great  lesson 
to  the  United  States.  It  lias  placed  them 
before  the  abyss  in  which  tliey  were  pre- 
cipitating and  which  has  been  excavated 
by  their  own  hands  :  that  of  proceeding  to 
denationalize  the  i)eople  who  can  never 
abandon  their  most  obscure  impulses,  the 
orif/inal  qualities  of  their  mind  and  in 
which  the  spirit  of  superiority  shown  by 
the  Americans  and  the  differences  of  treat- 
ment at  disadvantage  to  the  foreigners, 
exasperate  their  nationalism  to  a  fanatic 
pitch.  Better  few  good  Americans  of  cer- 
tain, immovable  faith,  than  many  natural- 
ized on  which  you  cannot  depend  in  the 
hour   of  defense. 

ISlew  York  City        Agostina  de  Biasi 


We  never  expected  to  hear  Oklahoma 
disclaim  credit  for  any  legislative  inno- 
vation, as  in  this  letter: 

In  your  able  and  interesting  "Both  Sides 
of  a  Debate,"  in  The  Independent  for  Jan- 
uary 24,  occurs  this  statement :  "The  first 
state  to  establish  the  ofBce  (of  Public  De- 
fender)   was  Oklahoma,   in   1911." 

This  is  "new.s"  to  your  Oklahoma  read- 
ers. It  is  true  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Stolper,  in 
1911-12,  attorney  for  Kate  Barnard,  Com- 
missioner of  Charities,  assumed  this  title, 
but  it  was  mere  assumption.  The  office  of 
Public  Defender  has  never,  nor  does  it  now 
exist,  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  E.  RisOR 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  however,  that  in 
March,  1911,  the  Legislature  of  Okla- 
homa did  pass  an  act  creating  the  office 
of  Public  Defender  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  charities  and  Correction 
(Section  8101  of  the  Revised  Laws  of 
Oklahoma  as  amended  by  chapter  25 
of  the  Laws  of  1911).  The  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was 
claimed  that  the  veto  was  too  late,  and 
that  the  bill  became  a  law  without  the 
Governor's  approval.  The  existence  of 
the  office  has,  in  fact,  been  recognized 
by  the  County  Court  of  Okmulgee 
County,  by  the  Criminal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  (33  Okla.,  526). 

It  is  true  that  the  office  as  consti- 
tuted in  Oklahoma  differs  widely  from 
the  familiar  type  seen  in  Los  Angeles, 
for  it  deals  only  with  suits  involving 
"minor  orphans,  defectives,  depend- 
ents and  delinquents"  and  with  "such 
other  duties  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  may  au- 
thorize." 


A  letter  which  we  quoted  in  this  de- 
partment on  January  17  included  the 
sentence:  "If  he  is  sincere  we  can  re- 
spect the  antagonist  quite  as  much  as 
the  contagonist."  But  the  rector  of 
Saint  Mary's  School  objects  to  the  way 
our  correspondent  coins  the  word. 

If  yoii    must   do   it,    please   do    not    hy- 
bridize. Try  synagonist.  George  W.  Lay 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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LARGEST  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Incorporated  1849  Charter  Perpetual 
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SPRINGFIELD 

Fire  and  Marine   Insurance   Company 

Of  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Cash  Capital  $2,500,000.00 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1916 

ASSETS 

Tasli  on  Iiand.  in   Banks  and  Cash   Items $1,479,571.45 

Cash   in   hands  of  Agents  and   in  course  of     collection 1,345,541.40 

Accrued    Interest,    etc 85,292.01 

Real    Estate    Unincumhered 300,000.00 

Loans  on    Mortgage    (iirst   lien) 2,1 12,770.00 

Hank    Stocks    i  ,698,826.00 

Railroad    Stocks    2,332,360.00 

Miscellaneous    Stocks    1,359,440.00 

Railroad    Bonds    342,386.00 

State,  County  and   Municipal   Bonds 566,710.00 

Miscellaneous  Bonds   131,210.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $  11,754,106.86 

Unadmitted  Asset — Excess  Canadian    Deposit  58,733,26 

ADMITTED  ASSETS  $  11,695,373.60 


CAPITAL  STOCK 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance 
Reserve  for  all  unpaid  Losses 
Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities 


NET  SURPLUS 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 

LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION 


LIABILITIES 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


A.  W.  DAMON.  President 
(HAS.   E.   GALACAR,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.   MAC  KAY,   Secretary 


F.    H.    WILLIAMS.  Treasurer 


S  2.500.000.00 

5.073.329.(,2 

577.261.47 

364.1 1. S.S8 

$  9.114,706.97 

2,580.666.63 

5.080,666.63 

$  65.274.115.26 

PRIOLEAU  ELLIS,  Asst.  Sec. 
E.  H.  HILDRETH.  Asst.  Sec. 
G.  G.  BULKLEY,  Asst.  Sec. 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  Illinois 

A.   F.   DE.\N,   Manager 
T.   C.  HARDING,  Assistant  Manager  \V.   H.  LINIXGER,  Assistant  Manager 

E.  G.  CARLISLE,  2d  Assistant  Manager  L.   P.  VOOKHEES,  Cashier 


.  Pacific  Coast  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.  W.  DORNIN,  Manager  JOHN  C.  DORNIN,  Assistant  Manager 


Agencies  in  all  Prominent  Localities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Metropolitan  District  Agent,  CHAS.  G.  SMITH,  1  Liberty  Street,  N.Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    COMPANY 
St.    Lmiis.    M.I..    M;lrch    13,    iyi6. 

.\n  pxtfa  div1(lfii(i  nf  Fniir  Per  oont.  (i%)  was 
tin's  da.v  (It'clariMl  u))nii  the  ("iiminon  stock  of  Lig- 
fri'tt  &  Myers  T(il)aec()  Conipan.v.  i)ayal)l(>  .•Vpril  1. 
mid,  to  stiieklmUiiTs  of  record  at  the  close  of 
liusiness  on  March  ■->4,  1910.  Diorks  will  lie 
u.ailed.  T.    T.    .VNDEK^ON',    Treasurer 

D.    C.   HEATH  &   COMPANY 

r.iisToX 
Preferred  Stock 
The  rejriilai'r  quarterly  itividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  ixM-  cent,  has  been  declared  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  this  Corporation,  payable  .Vpril  1.  191(i. 
to  preferred  stoelihidders  of  rceord  March  20, 
101 G.      Checks   will    b,-    nuiiled. 

\VINrn:i.I)   S.   SMiYTII,   Treasurer 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND   NO.    67 

A  quarterl.v  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  (two 
iloUars  per  sharel  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
CDtnpaiiy  has  been  declared,  payat)le  on  April 
l.">.  linti.  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  i:51  State 
street.  Itoslou,  Mass.,  to  stockholders  of  n>eord  at 
the   close  of   business  on   March   24.    191(>. 

The  said  divlcU-nd  is  not  payable  on  shares  sub- 
scribed for  muler  the  terms  of  the  Company's 
eirenlar  letter  to  st'ie'Uiolders  dated  January  21, 
H)l»>.         JOIIX  W.  li.\M()N.  .\8slstaut  Treasurer 


AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Common    Stock    Dividend 

New  York.  March  14.  1016. 
The  'Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  l-'^i  per  cent,  from  tlh'  eur- 
ri'tit  larniiips  for  the  quarter  endinp  Dec.  31,  1015. 
payabh'  Mareh  :!1.  lOUi.  to  stockholders  of  record 
March   24.    1016. 

HENRY  C.   KNOX,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Preferred  Stock   Dividend 

New  York.  March  14.  191(5. 
Th'C  'TUiard  of  Dirt^etors  have  this  dny  deelari'd  a 
quarterly  diviiiend  of  2  per  cent,  from  the  current 
earninsrs  for  the  (piarter  ending  Di-c.  31.  1015.  pay- 
able March  ."{l,  1916.  to  stockholders  of  record 
Mareh  24,    1916. 

HENRY   C.   KNOX.   Secretary 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

26th   St.   &   nth  Ave.,   X.   Y.   City. 

Mar.    IS,   1916. 

The  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on 
the  Preferred  Stock,  and  $1.25  per  share  on  the 
Common  Stock,  will  he  paid  April  15,  1916,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Mar.  31,   1916.     Checks  will  be  mailed. 

VV.   G.   McCUNE.   Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED   BY  W.   E.   UNDERWOOD 


BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  FIRE 
INSURANCE 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  Ameri- 
can and  sixty  foreign  fire  insurance 
companies  reporting  to  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department,  representing  a 
combined  capital  of  $106,500,000,  closed 
the  year  1915  with  combined  total 
assets  of  $701,515,432,  a  gain  in  that 
item  of  $36,654,826;  and  a  combined 
total  net  surplus  of  $231,329,493,  rep- 
resenting a  gain  of  $30,891,575. 

During  the  year  1915  these  195  com- 
panies received  total  premiums  of 
$353,919,023,  a  sum  larger  than  the 
year  before  by  $17,260,484;  a  total  in- 
come of  $382,860,875,  a  gain  of  $14,- 
667,882 — indicating,  however,  a  de- 
crease in  income  from  sources  other 
than  premiums  of  $2,592,602.  The  total 
losses  paid  were  $193,515,307,  an  in- 
crease over  1914  of  $2,173,970.  The 
total  disbursements  were  $333,987,732, 
less  than  the  previous  year  by 
$5,221,515. 

There  are  perhaps  250  stock  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States.  That  the 
average  experience  of  those,  the  figures 
of  which  are  quoted,  is  applicable  to  all 
it  is  impossible  to  assert,  but  the 
chances  are  rather  in  favor  of  than 
against  that  assumption.  It  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  record  of  1914, 
when  the  net  surplus  fell  off  nearly 
$6,000,000,  and  the  ratio  of  losses  paid 
to  premiums  received  was  between  five 
and  six  per  cent  greater. 

After  paying  $14,440,153  in  divi- 
dends to  stockholders,  the  total  dis- 
bursements, including  the  losses  as 
noted,  were  $333,987,732,  as  against  a 
total  income  of  $382,860,875,  showing 
an  excess  of  income  of  $48,873,143. 
Losses  and  dividends  absorbed  a  total 
of  $207,955,460,  indicating  that  the 
total  general  expenses  were  $126,032,- 
272,  or  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
premium  income.  While  this  ratio  of 
management  expense  will  probably  be 
found  on  more  detailed  calculation  to 
show  a  decrease  as  compared  to  pre- 
vious years,  it  is  yet  too  high,  due  main- 
ly perhaps  to  the  inherent  defects  of 
the  agency  system  as  now  organized 
and  operated. 

Thus  far,  1916  has  not  opened  aus- 
piciously for  the  companies,  if  we  are 
to  judge  their  experience  by  such  rec- 
ords as  are  kept  of  the  general  fire 
waste.  According  to  the  figures  com- 
piled daily  by  the  Jommal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin,  the  fire  loss 
in  January  this  year  exceeded  that  of 
'the  same  month  last  year  by  $1,362,750, 
while  the  excess  of  February,  1916, 
over  February,  1915,  aggregated  $11,- 
670,000,  the  total  of  the  two  months, 
each  year,  being:  1916,  $46,203,220; 
1915,  $33,161,370.  This  unevenness  of 
experience,  one  year  with  another,  is 
seemingly  an  ineradicable  difficulty  in 
the  business  of  fire  insurance,  one 
which  renders  it  more  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  laws  of  average  than 
perhaps  any  other  branch  of  insurance. 
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Out  of  these  erratic  fluctuations,  in 
part,  arise  many  of  the  insoluble  prob- 
lems of  rate-making.  There  is  no  sort 
of  dependable  constancy  in  the  loss 
factor.  As  may  readily  be  concluded 
the  only  safety  in  computing  premium 
income  lies  in  using  an  experience  cov- 
ering the  longest  practicable  period; 
the  greater  the  number  of  years  con- 
tributing it  the  better.  The  older  and 
larger  companies  are  better  equipped 
to  withstand  these  sudden  and  some- 
times disastrous  rises  in  the  loss  ratio. 
The  income  from  their  great  invested 
assets  is  a  second  line  of  defense 
against  violent  assaults  by  fire,  and  en- 
ables them  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
good  dividends  to  their  stockholders 
and  pile  up  heavy  reserve  and  surplus 
funds.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  resource 
which  renders  the  success  of  new  com- 
panies so  precarious  and  places  almost 
within  the  realm  of  speculation  invest- 
ments in  their  stocks. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  LIFE 
INSURANCE    FIELD 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  volume 
of  new  life  insurance  written  this  year 
in  the  United  States  will  not  only  ex- 
ceed the  figures  of  1915,  but  will  great- 
ly surpass  all  previous  records,  even 
those  of  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing 1905,  when  the  Armstrong  Commit- 
tee investigation  brought  it  close  to  a 
dead  stop.  Prior  to  that  event,  under 
the  stimulus  of  extravagant  commis- 
sions to  agents,  rebating  and  fascinat- 
ing estimates  of  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty- 
year  deferred  dividend  bait,  the  year- 
end  totals  soared,  the  biggest  compa- 
nies leading  the  way  with  between 
$300,000,000  and  $400,000,000  each. 
There  were  not  so  many  companies 
then,  but  all  save  a  few  were  operating 
under  tremendous  pressure  and  rolling 
up  big  totals. 

Present  conditions  are  immeasurably 
better.  Business  is  more  carefully  writ- 
ten and  will  remain  in  force  longer. 
Net  gains  in  insurance  in  force  now, 
regarded  from  a  commercial  viewpoint, 
should  be  worth  two  or  three  times 
their  former  value. 

Before  me  lies  a  compilation  of  the 
principal   items  of   188   life  companies 


This  department  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  undertake  to  furnish 
on  the  request  of  1  eaders  any  in- 
formation repecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however, 
pass  upon  the  debatable  compara- 
tive differences  between  companies 
that  conform  to  the  requisite  legal 
standards  set  up  for  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  claims  'made  by  any 
of  them  seem  to  be  -inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  sound  under- 
writing. Address  all  communica- 
tions on  insprance  subjects  to  the 
editor  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. 


for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915. 
Of  these  only  six  issued  and  were  paid 
for  more  than  $100,000,000  each.  The 
companies  and  round  amounts  follow: 
Metropolitan,  $256,000,000;  New  York 
Life,  $228,000,000;  Prudential,  $195,- 
000,000;  Equitable,  $164,000,000;  Mut- 
ual Life,  $160,000,000;  Northwestern 
Mutual,  $132,000,000.  In  addition,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  Metropolitan 
and  Prudential  figures  represent  Ordi- 
nary business  only,  and  that  their 
Industrial  totalled,  respectively,  $327,- 
000,000  and  $385,000,000. 

Lacking  sufficient  time  on  this  occa- 
sion to  make  a  detailed  computation  of 
the  figures  of  all  the  companies,  I  have- 
been  able  to  approximate  the  total  and 
find  that  the  188  companies  wrote  new 
business  in  1915  aggregating  about 
$2,623,000,000.  Large  as  this  seems,  it 
is  equal  to  but  $26.23  per  capita  of  the 
population.  If  we  estimate  the  insurable 
adult  population  at  one-fifth  the  whole, 
it  represents  an  average  of  but  $131.15 
apiece.  From  these  facts  one  may 
easily  imagine  the  acreage,  as  a  farm- 
er would  say,  yet  open  to  intensive 
cultivation  by  our  enterprising  and 
ubiquitous  friends,  the  insurance 
agents. 

Many  of  the  companies  included  in 
this  resume  are  superfluous.  Perhaps 
three-fourths  of  them  are  under  ten 
years  of  age.  The  greater  number  of 
them  wrote  between  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000  new  business,  which  means 
new  premiums  of  from  $30,000  to  $60,- 
000  a  year.  They  are  generally  of  the 
class  using  what  are  known  as  "first- 
year  preliminary  term"  or  "modified 
preliminary  term"  reserves,  which,  tho- 
entirely  safe,  are  below  standard  and 
only  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  available  for  first- 
year  expenses.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  large  number  of  them  will  not 
be  eliminated  during  the  next  ten  years 
by  competition,  plus  their  own  mediocre 
managements.  It  is  my  observation 
that  there  are  many  men  connected 
with  the  lesser  and  newer  life  compa- 
nies who  have  much  to  learn  about  life 
insurance  management,  men  who  will 
eventually  land  in  occupations  better 
suited  to  their  abilities. 

The  promotion  of  new  companies  was 
a  dull  trade  in  1915,  confirming  the  im- 
pression prevalent  for  several  years 
past  that  the  investing  public  was 
growing  cold  to  that  line  of  specula- 
tion. A  sum  estimated  at  from  $50,- 
000,000  to  $60,000,000  is  alleged  to  have 
been  lost  by  the  stockholders  in  compa- 
nies organized  and  retired  within  the 
past  ten  years.  To  this  must  be  added 
other  millions  locked  up  in  companies 
of  the  same  period  and  class  which  are 
destined  to  failure  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other— by  which  is  meant  flat  insolv- 
ency or  retirement  by  reinsurance. 

Business  and  trade  reports  made  at 
different  times  since  this  year  com- 
menced indicate  increased  activity  for 
at  least  another  twelvemonth,  whether 
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the  European  war  does  or  does  not 
cease  within  that  period.  The  life  com- 
panies and  their  agents  are  redoubling 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  afforded  by  the 
prevailing  trade  expansion.  They  are 
estimating  a  volume  of  new  business 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  1915 
and  they  realized  the  expectation  in 
January  and  February. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ACCIDENT 
BUSINESS 

The  outstanding  feature  at  present 
in  the  evolutionary  processes  of  the  cas- 
ualty business  involves  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  accident 
policy.  Readers  will  understand  that 
the  use  of  the  term  casualty  business  is 
descriptive  of  that  branch  of  insur- 
ance, multiple  in  its  purposes,  which 
provides  indemnities  by  the  same  com- 
pany against  loss  or  damage  thru  acci- 
dental causes  to  the  person  (accident 
insurance),  all  forms  of  liability,  break- 
age of  plate  glass,  burglary  and  theft, 
etc.  The  personal  accident  policy  has 
always  provided  a  principal  sum  against 
accidental  death  in  addition  to  weekly 
indemnities  for  accidental  injuries. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  principal  sum  against  death 
is  losing  its  popularity  with  some  com- 
panies. In  some  sections  of  the  country 
losses  due  to  this  benefit  are  and  have 
been  inordinate.  Much  trouble  under  it 
is  due  to  deaths  by  suicide.  Compared 
with  the  cost  of  life  insurance,  $1000 
of  accident  insurance  is  extremely 
small,  not  more  than  one-tenth  on  the 
average,  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
settled  in  many  cases  that  persons  have 
deliberately  loaded  up  with  accident  in- 
surance preparatory  to  killing  them- 
selves. Generally,  the  matter  has  been 
so  managed  that  the  companies  could 
not  successfully  defeat  the  claim. 

Another  impelling  motive  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  death  indemnity  from  the 
accident  contract  results  from  the  in- 
clusion of  that  benefit  of  late  in  the 
policies  of  a  number  of  life  companies. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  now  doubling 
the  amount  of  the  life  policy  if  death 
occurs  as  the  result  of  violent  and  acci- 
dental means,  the  simple  face  being- 
payable  for  natural  death.  In  short, 
there  are  numerous  evidences  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  life  com- 
panies will  eventually  cover  everything 
now  included   in  the  accident  policies. 


W.  A.  D.,  Deer  Creek,  111.— -Without 
prcjiulico  to  the  other  company  you  name, 
wliieli  ill  t-very  resi)e('t  is  a  most  excellent 
one.  after  eonsideriiiK  all  the  cireiimstances, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  the  I'resbytei'iaii  Min- 
isters' Fund  would  be  the  better  <'hoice. 
Assuming  that  you  have  dependents,  I 
Would  not  advise  one  in  your  profession  (Ui 
your  salary  to  take  a  twenty-year  endow- 
ment. If  you  are  without  dependents  who 
need  protection  in  the  event  of  your  d(>atli, 
the  endowment  is  preferable.  But  if  pro- 
tection now  is  a  consideraticni  take  two  or 
tW(t  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  endowment  in  ordinarv  life.  An 
endowment  in  tlH>  Fund  for  .$1000  would 
cost  you  about  .$4(!  a  year  and  have  a  final 
cash  value  of  ,$1(K)0.  For  about  ,$44  a  vear 
you  can  get  .fiOOO  ordinary  life  which  in 
twenty  years  will  have  a  cash  value  of 
about  ,$,5G0.  But  you  will  have  had  double 
the  .imount  of  protection. 


1850                                 TTIJI?                                  ^^^^ 

UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

In  the  City  of  New  York             Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D., 

President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE  H.   KELSEY 

Frcs.    Title    Guarantee    and 

Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER 
Banker 

EDWARD     TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and   Trad- 
ers Nat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance  or   not,   may  make   direct   contracts 
with   this   Company,   for  a  limited   territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest   insuring  an   income   for  the   future. 
Address   the   Company   at   its    Home   Office. 
No.  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1 

Build  Your  Own 


Business 

under   our   direct 
general    agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for : 

DOUBLE  IIVDEMIVITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 
John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance     Con^pany 
66  Broadivay,  Nc%v  York 

Oreanized  1850 


DEATH 

IS    THE 

DIRECT  TAX  COLlEaOR 


An  Income  every 
month  in  every  year 
can  be  guaranteed 
free  of  all  taxes  to 
wife  and  children. 

The  way  is  easy. 
::     ::     Consult     ::     :: 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

921,  923,  925  ChestEUt  Slreet,  Philadelphia 


FOUR  SCORE  YEARS  AND  TEN 

THE  PEN'XSYLVANIA  FIRE  INSUR.\XCE  COMP.\NV 
was  organized  January  26,  1825,  and  from  that  day  to  thi.'. 
lias  been  continuously  in  business  at  the  same  location  facing 
Independence  Square  in  Philadelphia. 

Permanence  and  stability  arc  qualities  highly  valued  m 
any  business,  but  preeminently  so  in  an  Insurance  Company 
whose  whole  purpose  and  function  is  to  make  surt',  to  afford 
relief  and  repair  losses  after  ordinary  safeguards  have  failed. 

Nothing  demonstrates  those  qualities  quite  so  well  as  the 
actual  record  of  a  long  term  of  years.  Such  a  record,  90 
years,  with  ample  assets  and  modern  service  is  the  basis  of 
confidence  afforded    its    .Agents  and   the   piililic  by 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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One  of  the  best  source  books  in 
psychology  is  the  personal  column  of 
the  London  Times.  Here  is  a  sample 
lesson : 

WILL  ANY  DOG  LOVER  give  TOWN  HOME 
to  fascinating  mongrel- like,  small,  unshaved 
POODLE,  12  months?  Unusually  aflfectionate,  in- 
telligent. Follows  to  heel  :  sleeps  out. — Circum- 
stances only  compel  mistress  to  part. — Box  R. 
908,  The  Times. 

One  would  think  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  love  and  care  here 
lavished  upon  a  mongrel-like  poodle 
had  better  be  bestowed  upon  a  small 
unshaved  Belgian  baby  who  might 
prove  equally  affectionate,  intelligent 
and  fascinating.  But  there's  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes  as  the  old  lady  said 
when  she  kissed  the  cow. 

The  "lost  art  of  letter-writing" 
seems  to  be  reviving  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  war. 

YOUNG  ENGLISH  WOMAN  would  be  glad  to 
CORRESPOND  with  lonely  or  wounded  of- 
ficers.— Bo.x  D.563,  The'  Times. 

FIELD   OFFICER    (in    England)    lonely,   would 
greatly    appreciate    CORRESPONDENCE. — 
Box  S.926,  The  Times. 

A   GIRL    wiU    Gladly    WRITE    cheerful    LET- 
TERS to  a  LONELY  or  WOUNDED  OF- 
FICER.—Box  D.67,  The  Times. 

LADY  will  WRITE  CHEERFUL  LETTERS  to 
LONELY    or    WOUNDED    OFFICER.— Re- 
ply L.  Y.  D.,  48,  Haymarket,  W. 

Now  which  do  you  suppose  the  lonely 
field  officer  wrote  to,  the  lady,  the 
woman  or  the  girl? 

GOLF.- — Young  wounded  Officer  desires  to  stay 
in  country  house    (PAYING  GUEST?)    and 
have  companion  for  golf. — Box  S.940,  The  Times. 

I'm  glad  that  the  young  officer's 
wounds  do  not  put  him  off  his  game, 
but  what  does  this  questionable  pay- 
ing guest  mean  by  his  intrusion? 

WOULD  any  REGIMENT  like  as  GIFT  from 
a  lady  a  little  TAME  WHITE  PIG  for  a 
mascot  ?  Two  months  old  ;  hand  fed ;  very  affec- 
tionate.— Box   D.565,   The   Times. 

It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary. 


Some  said  I  was  sacrilegious  when 
in  the  issue  of  January  31  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  Ezekiel  might  serve  as 
a  political  platform.  This  surprized  me 
because  I  had  supposed  that  the 
prophets  intended  their  sermons  to 
have  a  political  bearing  and  that  they 
were  not  altogether  out  of  date  yet. 
But  I  am  comforted  to  find  that  the 
editor  of  Bible  Study,  the  monthly  of 
the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  is 
not  shocked  by  my  remarks: 

The  Bible  is  a  book  of  affairs.  It  is  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  I  like  to  see  evi- 
dences that  it  is  being  used.  I  even  think 
that  the  ver.satile  writer  of  A  Number  of 
Things,  in  The  Independent,  will  stimulate 
many  to  read  Ezekiel  for  profit,  and  that 


perhaps  his  "take  off"'  of  the  recent  illus- 
trious interpreters  of  the  passage  about 
Ezekiel's  watchman  may  lead  these  gentle- 
men to  study  the  context  and  discover  how 
wide  of  the  mark  they  came  in  their  use 
of  the  same.  Ezekiel  does  stand  for  pre- 
paredness there.  But  it  is  of  a  kind  differ- 
ent from  that  advocated  by  the  current 
interpretation.  Read  for  yourself  and  see. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  authors  and 
artists  of  France  held  in  the  Sorbonne 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  many 
forms  of  hospital  and  relief  work  sup- 
ported by  Americans,  a  poem  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Mme.  Daniel-Le- 
sueur  was  recited  by  M.  Mounet-Sully, 
the  dean  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  I 
quote  the  first  half  of  it,  together  with 
a  translation  which  my  son,  Preston  W. 
Slosson,  has  made  for  me. 

AUX    ETATS-TJNIS    D'AMERIQUE 

Etats-Unis,  creuset  formidable  des  races  ! 
Jeune'  univers,  qui  fis  fleurir  en  tes  espaces 

Une  nouvelle  humanity, 
Le  monde  en  tes  sillons  langa  tant  d'^nergie 
Que  ton  Peuple  naissant,  moisson  bientot 
surgie, 

Eut  pour  premier  cri :  "Libertfi !" 

Quel   ^cho !   quel   frisson   sur   I'Oce^an   so- 

nore ! 
Notre  France  6blouie  acclama  ton  aurore, 

Ton  drapeau  fut  notre  drapeau. 
Avant  nos   trois  couleurs,   voici   tes   treize 

6toiles ! 
Et  voici,  sur  la  nef  oCl  palpitent  les  voiles, 
La  Fayette  avec  Rochambeau. 

Tu  n'as  pas  oubIi6  ton  acte  de  naissance 
Sign6  de  ces  deux  noms.  Car  la  reconnais- 
sance 

Pesante  au  faible,  est  douce  au  fort. 
Pr^s  du  grand  Washington,  notre  beau  La 

Fayette 
Avec  sa  martiale  et  fine  silhouette, 

Est  sur  ton  cceur,  comme  un  tr6sor. 

Et  tu  t'es  souvenue  hier,  quand  sa  Patrie 
La    France,   menacfie,    indomptable,   meur- 
trie, 

Luttant  pour  vivre  encor  demain, 
Reprenait  pied  a  pied  sa  terre,  ses  collines, 
Ses  hois,  ses  pr6s  sanglants,  ses  villes  en 
ruines — 

Vers  elle,  tu  tendis  la  main. 

Une  main  d^sarm^e,  une  main  pacifique. 
Car  requite  du  Neutre,  5  loyale  Am^rique ! 

Est  intacte  en  ta  bonne  foi. 
Mais    la    piti6    n'est    pas    contrebande    de 

guerre. 
Quand  nos  petits  enfants  souffrent,  ils  ont 
deux  m^res : 

Une  en  France,  I'autre — chez  Toi. 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

United    States,    world's    melting    pot    thou 

art! 
Young  luiiverse,  that  flowerest  in  each  part 

With  fresh  humanity ; 
The  nations    poured   into   thy   furrows   all 

their  strength 
That  thy  people,  grown  to  harvest,  might 
at  length 

Choose  the  watchword  "Liberty"  ! 

That  cry  resounded  till  the  ocean  shook, 
France  cheered  thy  dawn,  and  thine  own 
colors  took 

In  her  bright  flag  to  glow. 
Leading  the    tricolor    behold    the    thirteen 

stars, 
And  on  swift  ships  beneath  the  groaning 
spars, 

La  Fayette  and  Rochambeau. 

Remembrance  of  these  friends  cannot  but 

last; 
Only  the  weak  lose  memory  of  the  past, 

The  strong  do  ncTt  forget. 
Next  to  thy  Washington,  who  may  hold  fa- 
vored place 
Within  thy  heart  but  he,  with  his  fine  mar- 
tial face — 

Our  own  good  La  Fayette? 


Thou   didst   recall   their   homeland   yester- 
day, 

When  fair  France,  menaced,  stricken  sore, 
at  bay. 

Struggled  to  breathe  and  stand ; 

Reconquering    foot  by   foot   her   land,    her 
hills,  her  wealds. 

Her    ruined    towns,    her    desolated    blood- 
drenched  fields — ■ 

To    her    didst    thou    reach    out    thy 
hand. 

An    unarmed   hand  in   peaceful   friendship 

proffered ; 
No  insult  to  neutrality  is  offered. 

By  that  gesture  proud  and  free. 
But  pity   is  not  contraband   of  war.   And 

thus 
Our   suffering  children  find   two   mothers ; 
one  with  us ; 

The   other   is   with    thee. 


The  Mesopotamian  Valley,  up  which 
the  British  expedition  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  made  its  way,  is,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  man's  first — and  last 
— paradise.  But  Tommy  Atkins,  toiling 
thru  the  sand  under  a  blazing  sun, 
fighting  fleas  and  flies  as  well  as  Turks 
and  Arabs,  did  not  find  the  country 
Edenic.  One  night  when  the  troops 
were  trying  to  sleep  one  soldier  was 
heard  to  say  to  another:  "'Ere,  Bill, 
if  this  is  the  Garden  of  Eden,  I  won- 
der what  Adam  and  Eve  did  with  these 
'ere   mosquitos   a-buzzin'  around   'em." 


Ravenna.  O.  Feb  29th  1916 

Editor  of  Independent.  New  York. 

Dear  Ed.  You  shonld  have  a  heart  to 
heart,  fatherly  talk  with  that  man. Slosson. 

He  certainly  was  "spoiling  white  paper 
and  mussing  up  the  universe"  when  he 
wrote,  "Anthology  in  a  country  church 
yard"  as  a  rediculous  criticism  of  Masters 
great  work  "Spoon  River  Anthology."  He 
is  ashamed  of  it  himself,  for  he  laid  it  to 
his  defenseless  wife,   poor  thing. 

And,  Dear  Ed.  You  had  better  watch 
out,  or  he  will  be  trying  to  break  into  print 
with  that  play  he  has  written,  which  he  is 
so  modest  (?)  as  to  confess  is  not  equal  to 
the  hest  of  Shakespears  work. 

Do !  do !  head  him  off  Mr  Editor  if  you 
can,  or  he  wiU  give  us  "a  taste  for  anni- 
hilation." 

Hopefully  Yours 

E.  C.  Caris 

There!  I  always  get  into  trouble 
whenever  I  tell  the  truth.  Nevertheless 
I  stick  to  both  points.  My  dream  play 
was  not  equal  to  Shakespeare's  best 
and  my  wife  did  dream  the  Spoon  River 
poem.  But  I  would  remind  the  indig- 
nant correspondent  that  it  was  pub- 
lished, not  as  a  literary  criticism,  but  as 
a  psychological  curiosity.  If  "dreams  go 
by  contraries"  we  should  infer  that 
Mrs.  Slosson's  real  opinion  of  Masters' 
masterpiece  was  quite  the  opposite.  But 
what  man  can  fathom  a  woman's  mind, 
let  alone  her  subliminal?    . 


The  Germans  claim  to  be  the  true 
disciples  of  Shakespeare.  I  wonder  if 
they  have  read  "Henry  V:" 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  king- 
dom, the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest 
winner. 


I  notice  that  the  chauffeurs  are  more 
careful  to  blanket  their  engines  in  cold 
weather  than  the  drivers  are  theii 
horses.  The  machine  does  not  arouse 
compassion  like  the  animal,  but  some- 
how it  gets  more  care. 
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Argentine's     Independence,      Monument 

Marking    (Pic.) 282 

.\rmageddon  on  the  Sea  (Ed.) 427 

Armaments,   Collective  vs.   Competitive.  125 
(See   "League  to  Enforce   Peace.") 

Armenia  and  the  War. 
(See    "Turkey") 

Armenian   Relief   Sought    (Ed.) 358 

Armenians  Massacred   (Week) 201,   509 

Armenians      Rescued      from      Massacre 

(Week)    201 

Armies,  An  Estimate  of  the  Belligerent 

(Week)    12 

Army  Bills,  The  (Week)   9,  97,  164,  200, 

236,    268,  323 
(See    "Preparedness.") 

Army    Strike,    An    (Ed.) 94 

Arrow  Maker,  The,  Mary  Austin  (Rev.)     75 

Art  and  the  Poster 120 

Asbury,    Francis,    The    Prophet    of    the 

Road,    Ezra    Squier  Tipple    (Rev.)..   305 

Ashley,    Gertrude    and    Mildred    Raffla, 

(Rev.)    Basketry  as   a   Fine  Art....     74 

Asia,  A  I.,iterary  War  Map  of,  Edwin  E. 

Slo.sson    211 

Asia,  Campaign  in  (Ed.)  160,  198, 
(Week)    166,    204,   238,    271,    272,   327, 

508,    (Map)    167,   204 

Assault  Upon  Decent  Business,  An  (M. 

P.)    119 

A<!tronomer  of  Two  Hemispheres 22 

Atherton,       Gertrude,       Mrs.       Belfame 

(Rev.)    145 

.'Vthletiei.sm   at   Yale    (Ed.) 358 

Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holv  Land,  George  Adam 
Smith  (Rev.) .' 184 

Audit    Bureau    of   Circulations,    Officers 

of    the 556 

Auer,    Harrv    A.,     Camp    Fires    in    the 

Yukon    (Rev.) 182 

Austin,  Mary.  The  Arrow-Maker  (Rev.)     75 

Austria,   Campaign    in    (Ed.)    7,    (Maps) 

10,  474.  508  (Week)   10.  49,  131,  474,  508 

Austrian  Campaign  in  Italy  (Maps)  326, 

435,   (Week)  325,  326.  363.  364,  435 

Australia      Desires      Representation      in 

British  Foreign  Policy  (Ed.) 124 

Australia.  High  Commissioner  for,  An- 
drew Fisher 23 

Australia.  Labor  Prime  Minister.  Wil- 
liam Morris  Hughes  (Ed.)  320,  (Por- 
trait)       2S2 

.Australian  Recruits.  Strike  of  (Ed.) 94 

Australians   to  the  Rescue 141 

Automobile  vs.  Camel   (Ed.) 46 

Aviation    (Ed.)    465.    (See   556),    (Week) 

51,    237,    272,    (Pic.)    174,    362,  438 

Ayers,  M.  A.,  Our  Mothers   (Rev.) 404 

Babefte.   F.   Berkelev  Smith    (Rev.) 220 

B.-ibvloiiian   Texts,   A.   T.   Clay   (Rev.)..     30 

Bacon.   Miss  Georgie  A.    (Portrait) 374 

Baldwin,   James  Mark,   France  and   the 

AVar    (Rev.) 552 

Balkan  Campaign,  The. 

(See  "Greece,"   "Bulgaria.") 
Ball,   Alice  E.,   A  Year  with   the  Birds 

(Rev.)     403 

Ball.  W.  Laurence,  Eg>'pt  of  the  Eg>-p- 

tians    (Rev.) 182 

Bancroft,   J.   H..   Handbook  of  Athletic 

Games  (Rev.)    144 

Bangs.    John     Kendrick,    Presents    the 

Genial    Philosopher 176,  352 


Barker,  Elsa,  War  Letters  from  a  Liv- 
ing Dead  Man  (Rev.) 145 

Barker,      Granville,      Souls      on      Fifth 

(Rev.)    217 

Barnes,  Charles  B.,  The  Longshore- 
man   (Rev.) 344 

Ba.ssett,  J.  S.,  The  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson    (Rev.) 303 

Bates,    Katharine    Lee,    Our    Crown    of 

Praise    ( Ver.se) 169 

Bates,  Sylvia,  Geranium  Lady  (Rev.)..     66 

Battle-Cruisers  in  the  North  Sea  Bat- 
tle   (Week) 434,    439,509 

Battle  Months  of  George  Daurella,  The, 

Beulah    Marie    Dix    (Rev.) 305 

Battle    of    Jutland,    The,    Rear-Admiral 

Caspar    F.    Goodricii 439 

Beach,  Rex,  The  Crimson  Gardenia  and 

Other  Tales  of  Adventure   (Rev.)...   486 

Beal,     Gifford,     "The     Freight     Yards" 

(Pic.)     521 

Beatty,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David. 
(See  "North  Sea  Battle.") 

Beauty,  Helen   Hoyt   (Verse) 276 

Beggars    on    Horseback,     F.     Tennyson 

Jesse    ( Rev. ) 486 

Beimfohr,  E.  W.,  Reforming  the  Gro- 
cers   Boy 209 

Being    Well    Bom,    Michael    F.     Guyer 

(Rev.)    342 

Belasco,    David    (Portrait) 336 

Bela.sco,     Stage     Realist,     Montrose     J. 

Moses    336 

Belgian  Atrocities  in  the  Congo  and 
Sir     Roger     Casement      (Ed.)      197, 

(Week)   203 

Belgian    Cook-Book,    Mrs.    Brian    Luck 

(Rev.)    74 

Belgium  and  Germany,  J.  H.  Labberton 

(Rev.)    552 

British   Army,    Reputation   of    (Ed.) 95 

British   Army    Expenditures    (Week)...   101 

British  Army  Losses,  Estimate  of 
(Week)    12 

British    Army,    Kitchener    of    Khartum 

Drowned    (Ed.)    463;    (Week) 472,  509 

Britisli  Blockade  against  Germany,  De- 
fense  of    (Week)     201 

British  Cabinet,  Suggested  Reorganiza- 
tion of    (I'M.) 320 

British  Campaign  in  Mesopotamia  (Ed.) 
160,    198;    (Maps)    167,    2.04;    (W^eek) 

204,    238,    271,    327,    508 
(See  "Literary  War  Map  of  Asia,"  213) 

Briti.sh  Campaign,  North  Sea  Battle, 
(Ed.)  427;  (Map)  434;  (Week)  434, 
509;   (See  439.) 

British    Campaign,    North    Sea    Battle 

Ship  Losses    435 

British  Campaign,  Western  Front 
(Map)  270,  507;   (Week)  50,  270,  101, 

436,    473,   507 

British  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Bever- 
ages   ( Ed. )    46 

British   Embargo  on    Luxuries   (Ed.)...     45 

British      Empire,      Reconstituting      the 

(Ed.)     124 

British  Government  Criticized  by  Col- 
onel   Winston    Clturchill    (Week)...   507 

British  Strikes   (Week)    50 

British  War  Orders   (Week) 10 

(See    "England.") 

Belgium,   Campaign  in   ((Map)   270,  507; 

(Week) 50,    101.    270,    436,    473,507 

Bell,   A.   F.    G.,    Portugal  of  the   Portu- 

guese    (Rev.)     182 

Bell.  Ralcv  Husted.  Philosophy  of 
Painting,  The  (Rev.)  117;  Taormlna 
(Rev.)    182 

Ben^t,   Stephen  Vincent,  Five  Men  and 

Pompey    ( Rev. )    555 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Over  There  (Rev.) 70 

Berceuse,    T.    N.    MetcaJf,    (Verse) 193 

BeM    Short    Stories    of   1915.    Edited   by 

Edward  J.   O'Brien    (Rev.) 486 

Best    Thing    in    Our    Town.    The:    The 

Independent  Readers  on 339 
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Bryan,  William  Jennings,  The  Demo- 
crats   Should    Win 13 

Bryan,  William  Jennings   (Cartoon) 237 

(See    "Democratic    Party.") 

Bulgars      Enter      Greece       (Ed.)       503; 

(Week)     51,    131,    435,509 

Burnham,  Clara  Louise,   Instead  of  the 

Thorn    (Rev.)    343 

Burrell,   David   J.,   The  Apostles'   Creed 

(Rev.)    555 

Burrill,   E.   W.,   Master  Skylark    (Rev.)  342 


Burton,     Margaret     E.,     Comrades     in 

Service    (Rev.)     184 

Buxton,     Charles     Roden,     Towards     a 

Lasting    Settlement    (Rev.) 552 

By   Motor    to    the    Firing   Line,    Walter 

Hale    (Rev.)     400 
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Post    (Rev.)     398 

By  Your  Lone,   O.   W.    Smith 375 
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ious  Leaders   of   Oxford   and    Their 

Movements    (Rev.) 253 

Caine,      William,      Bildad,      the      Quill- 
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Cairn  Put  Up  by  Navajo  Indians   (Pic.)   143 
Clironology    of   the    Great    War,    11,    51, 
100,    130,    167,    204,    239,   272,    326,    365, 
436,   473,    509. 

Caliban,  Percy  MacKaye  (Rev.) 183 

Caliban,    by    the    Yellow    Sands,    Percy 

MacKaye    59 

"Caliban,    by   the   Yellow   Sands"    Pre- 
sented  (Week)    333,    (Pictures)    433 

California  Repeats  (Ed. ) 6 

Camel  vs.  Automobile   (Ed.) 46 

Camp   Fires   in    the    Yukon,     Harry    A. 

Auer    (Rev.)     182 

Campaign  Is  On,  The   (Ed.) 500 

Camper's  Diary,  A,  by  Harold  Howland  369 
Canada  Desires  Representation  in  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Policy 124 

Canada   in   Flanders,    Sir    Max     Aitken 

(R^v.)     218 

Canada,  Prohibition  in   (Week) 165 

Canada,   What  We  Did  for   (Ed.) 503 

Canadian   Menace,    The    (Ed.) 428 

Canadian   Volunteers   Reviewed  at  To- 
ronto   (Pic.)     523 

Canadian  War  Graft    (Ed.)    46,    (Week)     99 
Canadians  in   the   Great  War. 
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Cannery  Bill  Vetoed  by  Governor  Whit- 
man   (Week)     325 

Canoeing  in  the  Wilderness,  H.  D.  Tho- 

reau    (Rev. )     398 

Carhart,  Alfred  Post,  Masoud  the  Bed- 
ouin   (Rev.)     183 

Carlstrom,    Victor,    with   a   Curtis    Ma- 
chine   (Pic.) 362 

Carranza  and  the  Mexican  Situation. 

(See    "Mexico.") 
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in    Relation     to     Church     Efficiency 

(Rev.)    185 
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Animal  Intelligence   363 

Another    One    Passed 268 
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Armless    324 

Between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea     51 

Blazed    Trail,    The 505 
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Pinched    240 

Positively   Identified    165 

Same   Old    Crook,    The 51 

Shaw  and   Shakespeare 136 

Shaw    in    Action 137 
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Still    Groping    240 

Still  Out  of  Reach   51 

Strict    Neutrality    127 

Strange   Bird,    A 237 

Study   in   Expressions.    Jt 129 

Tack   in    the   Road.    The 269 

Teasing    the    Elephant 362 

Tempting    Morsel,    A 440 

This   Cartoon   Needs  No  Caption 164 

Tight  Little   Lsle,    The 203 

T.  R.  "This  Hurts  Me  Worse  Than  It 

Does    You"     471 

Trying  to   Stampede  Him 363 


Uncle     Sam     as     the     Jingoes     Would 

Have   Him    324 
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366,    431,    471,    483,  510 
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Cartoons,   from  Seven  War  Nations 244 

Carty,    J.    J.    (Portrait) 485 

Carty's   Hall,    John   Finley    (Verse) 485 

Casement,     Sir    Roger,    Letter    on    His 

Capture  203,    (Porti'ait)    196 
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Cast  Out  from  Eden   (Ed.) 198 

Castle,  William  R.,  Walie  Up,  America 

(Rev. )    252 

Cathedral  Singer,  The,  James  Lane  Al- 
len   (Rev.)     184 

Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain,  The,  P.  H. 

Ditchfleld    (Rev.)     398 

Caucasian     Campaign     (see     "Russia"). 

Cawlin,   Mrs.   Madison    (Portrait) 520 

Censorship  of  the  Motion  Picture  (Ed.) 

265,    (Week) 325 

Centennial  History  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  The,  H.  O.  Dwlght 
(Rev.)    555 

Central     Organization     for     a     Durable 

Peace,   the   Minimum   Pi'ogram   of. .   446 
(See    "League    to    Enforce   Peace.") 

Chain  Charity   (Ed.) 199 

Chained   Lightning,   Ralph  Graham  Ta- 

ber   (Rev. )    183 

Challenge   of   the  Future,    The,    Roland 

G.    Usher    (Rev.) 26 

Challenge    to    Housekeepers,    A,    Thetta 

Quay    Franks    408 

"Challenge."    Comment    on 41 

Chandler,  Joseph  Everett,  The  Colonial 

House    (Rev.) 116 

Chautauqua    515 

Chautauqua    Before    Chautauqua   Was, 

Ida    M.    Cole 517 

Chautauqua  Efficiency  Week  at 316 

Chailitauqua  Idea,    The 251 

Chautauqua      Literary     and      Scientific 

Circle:    Symbol   of    (Ed.) 497,500 

Chautauqua   (Pictures) ...  .516,   517,   518,  520 

Chautauqua     Tent,      Decision      on     the 

"Exit"   Question   of  an  Open 496 

Chautauqua,  Body  of.  The,  E.  H.  Blich- 
feldt        516 

Cheney,   Ann   Cleveland,   The  Nameless 

One   (Rev.)    117 

Chicago,    Illinois,   Conventions. 
(See    "Presidential    Campaign.") 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way  Electrifies   the   Rockies 107 

Chicago's  National  Preparedness  Parade 

( Pic. )    44,r, 

Child     and     Country,     Will     Levington 

Comfort    (Rev.)     342 

Child  in  Human  Progress,   The,   George 

H.    Payne    (Rev.)    29 

Child's     B(xik     of     English     Biography, 

Mary    Stoyell    Stimson    (Rev.) 144 

Child's    Study    and    Training,     William 

Byron  Forbush    (Rev. ) 28 

China:     Li     Yuan-hung,     President     of 

(Ed.)    464,    (Week)    473 

China,  New  Cabinet,  The   (Week) 167 

China,     Republic    Again,     A,     (Ed.)     6, 

(We^k)    , 11 

China,  Revolution  in  (Map)  131,  (Week) 

131,  167 

China,    Yuan    Shih-kai    Dies    (Ed.)    464, 

(Week)     473 

Christianity:   An    Asset  and  a  Problem, 

by    Shailer    Mathews 53 

Chronicles     of     the     White     Mountains, 

Frederick   W.    Kilbourne    (Rev.)....   402 

Churchill.     Colonel    Winston  ,   Criticizes 

British   Government    (Week) 507 

Cincinnati  Presbytery,  New  York  Pres- 
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The   (Ed.)    162 

City  Manager  Plan,  The,  A  Debate 40 

City    of    the    Dawn,    A,     Robert    Kable 

(Rev.)    26 

Clark;  Champ,  How  Much  Prepared- 
ness?       133 

Clark,      Earle,      Financing     the     Public 

Schools    (Rev.)     28 

Clay,  A.   T..  Babylonian  Texts  (Rev.)..     30 

Cleghorn,  Sarah  N.,  the  Spinster  (Rev.)  184 

Cleveland,  Catharine  C.  The  Great  Re- 
vival  in    the   West    (Rev.) 555 

Climbing  the  Rockies  by  Electricity....   107 

Cloak    and   Suit    Makers'    Lockout,    The 

(Ed.)    233 

(See    "Strikes.") 

Clocks  Set  Ahead  One  Hour,   European 

(Ed.)    430 

Clough.    Albert    L.,    Democratizing    the 

Motor   Car    177 

Coaching,    Electric     175 

Coal  Miners'  Wage  Controversy. 
(See  "Labor  Disputes.") 
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tauqua   Was    517 
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Colonial    House,    The,    Joseph    Everett 

Chandler    (Rev.)    116 

Colorado;    Silvcrton,    a   Model    Town   in 

the   Mountains    (Pic.) 339 

Colorado,      University      of,      Vindicated 

(Ed.)    321 

(See  Ed.    126.) 
Columbia    Professors    Investigate   Cloak 
and     Suit     Makers'     Lockout     (Ed.) 

464,    (Week) 362. 

(See   "Strikes.") 

Columbus  of  the   Air,   A 120 

Comfort,     Will     J^twington,    Child     and 

country    ( Week)    342 

Coming     Flood     of     Immigration,     The, 

Isaac  Don  Levine 207 

Commencement        Days,        Washington 

Gladden  (Rev.) 403 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Russell  Smith 

(Rev.)    219 

Commercial  War,   The   (Week) 167 

(See  4.) 
Commons,    Jolin    R.,    and   John   B.    An- 
drews,  Principles  of  Labor  Legisla- 
tion   (Rev.)     342 

Community  Survey  in  Relation  to 
Church  Efficiency,  Charles  E.  Car- 
roll   (Rev.)    185 

CompuLsory   Volunteering    (Ed.) 265 

Comrades  in  Service,  Margaret  E.  Bur- 
ton (Rev.)   1!^4 

Concentrate!    Edward   Earle   Purinton..   108 
Confessional   and   Other   American   Plays, 

Percival  Wilde    (Rev.) 75 

Congress,   In: 
Administration's    Ship    Purchase    Bill 

(Week)     236,  323 

Federal     Trade     Commission,     George 
Rublce  Appointment    to    (Ed.)    319, 

(Week)    361 

Philippine    Bill    (Week) 200,  236 

Post  Office   Appropriation  Bill    (Ed.).       5 
.     Preparedness  Question  in  (see  "Army 
Bill,"      "Navy      Bill,"       "Prepared- 
ness"). 

Prohibition    Amendment    (Week) 49 

Rural  Credits  Bill   (Week) 236,  323 

Supreme  Court,  Appointment  of  Louis 
D.      Htaiidcis     to      (See     "Hrandeis, 
L.   D."). 
Tariff     Commission,     Creation     of     a 

(Week)  49  M.   P 

Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  (Week) 

49, 
Congressional      and     Collegiate     Ethics 

(Ed.)     45 

Congressional    Poetry    (Ed.) 429 

Congressmen's   Perquisites,     by    W.     J. 

Ghent    410 

Conquest    of    America,    The,    Cleveland 

Moffett    (Rev.)    '•  252 

Conrad,      Joseph,      Within     the       Tides 

(Rev.)    ■•   J3 

Conscription     (Ed.)     360 

C;onscription     for     England     (Ed.)     265, 

(Pic.)   327,    (Week)   50,   130,   239,  265 

Conscription    in    Australia 14i 

Constantine  of  Constantinople    (EM.)...   503 

Contemptible  Courtesy   (Ed.)    319 

(See  Week   361.) 

Conventional    History    (Ed.) 466 

Conventions   at   Chicago,     The,     Harold 

Howland    475 

Conventions,    Political. 

(See    "Presidential    Compaign.") 
Conway,    Martin,    Crowd   in    Peace   and 

War   (Rev.)    31 

Cook,  Sir  Edward,  Delane  of  the  Times 

(Rev.)    252 

Corfu. 

(See  "Greece.") 
Coni       Pi-olu-ts       ll(»fining       ComDany, 

Suit   for   Dissolution    of    (Week) 

Corporation  Earnings  for  1915   (M.   P.). 
Corporation  Ownership  I^w  Enacted  to 
Withhold     Facts     from     Small     In- 
vestor   (M.    P.) 

Cost  of  Living,  Fabian  Franklin   (Rev.) 

Cotton,    Britain    Pays    for    (M.    P.) 

Coudert  Edits  War  Letters  from  France 

(Rev.)    

Course     of    Finance    and     Trade,    Tlie, 

Frank    D.    Root    (M.    P.) 

Courtney,   Charles  E.    (Portrait) 

Cowles,   Mrs.   Josiah    (Portrait) 374 

Cox,      Marian,      Ventures      in      Worlds 

(Rev.)    186 

Crane.    Frank,    Adventures    In   Common 

Sense    (Rev.)    185 

Crane,   W.    Murray    (Portrait) 480 

Crane,   W.  Mun-ay 480 

(See   "Republican  Party.") 

Crapsev,    Adelaide,    Verse    (Rev.) 144 

Crater   of    Death,    A 310 

Crawford,    William    H.,    The    American 

College    (Rev.)     

Crlm.son   Gardenia    and   Other   Tales   of 
Adventure.   The.   Rex  Beach    (Rev.l 

Crop    Report    (M.    P.) 119.    494, 

Crow,   Carl.   Japan  and  .\meric-a    (Rev.) 
Crowd  in  Peace  and  War,  Martin  Con- 
way   (Rev.)    31 


492 
361 


49 
153 


110 

31 

544 

552 

544 
522 


29 

486 
548 
304 


Crowell,  J.   F.,  Trusts  and  Competition 

(Rev.)    404 

Gulp,   Julia,   My  Favorite   Songs   (Rev.)  117 
CumSres    (Week). 
(See  "France.") 

Curved  Blades,  The,  Carolyn  Wells 66 

Cushing,  Harry  A.,  Voting  Trust  (Rev.)     30 
Custer  Memorial  Unveiled   (Pic.) 522 

Daily  Papers,    Quotation   from   "Father 

Payne"     (Rev.)     486 

Daniels,   Secretary,  Muzzles  Naval  Offl- 

cers    ( Ed. )    45 

Dartmouth  College,  New  President  of. .   556 
Davis,  Richard   Harding,   Somewhere  In 

France    (Rev.)    220 

Davis,     Richard     Harding,     With     the 
French     in     France    and     Salonika 

(Rev.)    399 

Dawn   of   Rt^ligion    in   the   Mind   of   the 
Child,  The,  Edith  E.  Read  Mumford 

(Rev.)    554 

Day    by   Day   with    the   Russian   Army, 

Bernard  Pares  (Rev.)    72 

"Daylight   Saving"    (Ed.) 430 

Dead  Man's  Hill   (Week). 
(See   "France.") 

"Death  Avenue"   Doomed  (Week)    165 

Death  of  Free  Trade,   The   (Ed.) 502 

Debate,   A,   City  Manager  I'lan 40 

Debate,    A,    Should     the     United   States 

Fight?     228 

Declaration  of  Interdependence,  A  (Ed.)  357 
Defense. 

(See    "Preparedness.") 

Deland,    Margaret    (Portrait) 287 

Deland,  Margaret,   Woman  in  the  Mar- 
ket  Place    286 

Delane  of  the  Times,  Sir  Edward  Cook 

(Rev.)    252 

Deming,    W.    C.    (Portrait) 22 

Democracy  and  Education,  John  Dewey 

(Rev.)    401 

Democratic   Party. 

(See    "Presidential    Campaign.") 
Democratizing  the  Motor  Car,  Albert  Tj. 

Clough    177 

Democrats    Should    Win,    Tlie,    William 

Jennings    Bryan    13 

Department  Store  Training 120 

Desire  of  tlie\Moth,  The,  P^^ugene  Man- 
love   Rhodes    (Rev.) 405 

Devolution    of    Missionary   Administra- 
tion,      Daniel       Johnson       Fleming 

(Rev.)    343 

Dewey,    John,    Democracy   and    Educa- 
tion   (Rev.)     401 

Diabolical   Japanese,    The    (Ed.) 125 

Dickens,    Charles,    A    Letter     From,     on 

the    "Trent"   Case    (Ed.) 465 

Dickens  You  Say,   The   (Ed.)    465 

Dictionary    of    Universal    Biography    of 
All   Ages   and   All    Peoples,    A.    M. 

Hyamson    (Rev.)     185 

Dimock,    Julian    A.,     The     Farm    Horse 

Doesn't    Pay    337 

(See  538.) 
Ditchfield,     P.     H.,    The    Cathedrals    of 

Great   Britain    (Rev.)    398 

Divorce  Evil,  The   (Ed.) 161 

Dix,   Beulah   Marie,    The  Battle  Months 

of  George  Daurella  (Rev.) 305 

Dodd,   Colonel  George  A.    (Portrait) 91 

(See   "Mexico:    Punitive   Expedition.") 
Dogmatic    Series,    Roderick   MacEachen 

(Rev.)    30 

Doing  It   Well .....120,    316,  556 

Domestic    Heirlooms    Hamper    Woman, 

Martha    T.ensley   Brufere 106 

Dominican  Disorders   (Week)    471 

Dominoes,   F.  W.  Lewis   (Rev.) 404 

Dostoievsky,     E.     Soloviev     (Rev.) 550 

Douaumont  Fort. 

(See    "France.") 
Douglass,  Harlan  Paul,  The  New  Home 

Missions    (Rev.)     555 

Dreiser,  Theodore.  Plays  of  the  Natural 

and  the  Supernatural   (Rev.)    554 

Duel,   The,   Kuprin    (Rev.)    550 

Dune     Countrv,     The     Earl     H.     Reed 

(Rev.)    182 

Dunham,      Elizabeth      Marie.     How     to 

Know   the  Mosses    (Rev.) 403 

Dunn's,    Rolx'rt,    Rei>ort   of   the   Pursuit 

of  Villa   (Week)    127 

Du  Pont,  T.   Coleman   (Pic.) 282 

"Dutch     Anti-War     Council"     Req\iests 
American  Mediation  for  Belligerents 

(Ed.)    264 

(See   "f^eague   to   Enforce   Peace.") 
Dvvight,  H.  G.,   Stamboul  Nights  (Rev.)  486 
Dwight.   H.  O..  The  Centennial  History 
of      the      American      Bible     Society 

(Rev.)    555 

Dvestuffs,  The  Question  of  (M.  P.)   226, 

(M.  P.)  492 

Earle,  Alice  Mor.«!e,  Some  Old  Time  Gar- 
dens   (Rev.)     74 

Karninijs  of  Industrials   (M.   P.) 153 

I'-arth-Boni.      T^ouise      Morey     Bowman 

(Ver.se)    1* 

Earth's   Easter   Faith    (Ed.) 43 

Easter.  S.   T,,   Rice   (Rev.l 404 

Easter  Faith.   Earth's  (Ed.)    43 

Easton,   William   IL.   ^\"lien    the  "Water 
Works  for  Us   57 


Education  and  Social  Progress,  Alexan- 
der  Morgan    (Rev.; 553 

Education     in     the     Next     Generation, 

George   E.    Vincent    512 

Education   of   Children,    Natural,   Wini- 
fred  Sackville   Stoner 139 

Education   Thru  Recreation,   George   E. 

Johnson    (Rev.)    28 

Educational  Extension,  Clarence  Arthur 

Perry    (Rev.)     28 

Efficient  Home,  The,  Eklward  Earle  Pu- 
rinton        246 

Efficiency,     Master    of,     James    J.    Hill 

(Ed.)     501 

Efficiency,    News    of 120,    316,556 

Efficiency    Question    Box,    conducted   by 
Edward  Earle  Purinton, 

1,    80,    147,   221,   307,  488 
Efficiency    Test,    Household,    by    Theta 

Quay,   Franks   408 

Efficiency  Week  at  Chautauqua 316 

Egypt  of  the   Egyptians,    W.    Laurence 

Ball    (Rev. )    182 

Electric    Coaching    175 

Electric  Railroads  Over  the  Rockies....  lO'c 
Electricity     and     the     Public     Interest, 

Water    Power    (Ed.) 43 

Electricity  and  Water   Power 57 

Elkus,  At>ram   I.,   Nominated  for  Turk- 
ish  Ambassadorship    (Week)    2j01 

Elliott,      Maude      Howe,      Julia      Ward 

Howe,    1819-1910   (Rev.) 72 

Emerson,     Walter,     The    Latch     String 

(Rev.)    403 

Engineering  as  a  Career,  F.  H.  Newell 

(Rev.)    219 

England,  Air  Raids  on  England  (Week) 

51,  237 

England   (Cartoons)    240 

England,   Tiie  Question  of  Conscription 
for    (Ed.),    265,    (Pic.)    327,    (Week) 

50,   130,   239,   265 
(See  "British.") 
English     Ancestral     Homes     of     Noted 

Americans,  A.   H.   Wharton   (Rev.).   398 

Erskine,    John    (Portrait) 520 

Ervine,    St.    John     G.,     John    Ferguson 

(Rev.)    75 

Erzerum. 

(See   "Asia"). 
Essays    and    Literary    Studies,    Stephen 

Leacock    (Rev.)    455 

Essavs    for     Boys    and    Girls,     Stephen 

Paget  (Rev.)   144 

Evanescent   City,   The,   George   Sterling 

(Rev.)    24 

Everybody   for   Suffrage   but   the  Antis 

(Ed.)    501 

Executive  and  His  Control  of  Men,  The, 

Enoch   Burton  Gowin    (Rev.) 458 

Exports. 

(See    "Foreign    Trade.") 
Extra  ordinai-y     Concession     by     Japan, 
An,    J.    Ingram   Bryan 395 

Fair   and   Square    (Ed.) 465 

Fairbanks,    Charles   W.    (Portrait) 475 

Fairbanks,     Charles     W.,     Renominated 
for   Republican   Vice- Presidency. 

(See    Republican    Party")    480 

"Fall   of   a   Nation"    (Picture) 373 

Family  as  a  Social  and  Educational  In- 
stitution, Willystine  GocKlsefi  (Rev.)     29 
Farm    Horse   Doesn't    Pay,    The,   Julian 

A.    Dimock    337 

(See  538.) 
Farrar,     Geraldine.     The     Story    of    an 

Americtan   Singer    (Rev.) 402 

Mv  Favorite  Songs   (Rev.) 554 

Father  Payne,   "Daily  Papers,"   Quota- 
tion from   (Rev.)    486 

Faxon's  Dramatic  Index   (Rev.)    554 

Federal   Trade  Commission    (Week) 506 

Federal    Trade    Commission,     Rejection 
of  George  Rublee's  Appointment  to 

(Ed.)    319,    (Week) 361 

Feminism,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Martin 

(Rev.)     302 

Ferguson,   Elsie,  as  "Portia"   (Portrait)  279 

Fiat  Time   (Ed.)    430 

Film   of   Wagner,    A    (Ed.) 93 

Financing    the     Public    Schools,     E^arle 

Clark    (Rev.)     28 

Finlev,  John,  Carty's  Hall   (Verse) 485 


Fires   and    Storms    ( Week) 9 

Fisher,  Andrew   (Portrait) 23 

Fisher,   Irving.   How  to  Live   (Rev.) 29 

Fisk.    Eugene    Lvman,     How     to     Live 

(Rev.)    '. 

Fitch.    Clyde,    Plays    (Rev.).. 

Fisher,    Premier   .\ndrew    (Portrait) 

Fisher.    Premier  Andrew 125. 

Five   Men   and   Pompey,     Stephen    Vin- 
cent  Bon4t    (Rev.)    

Flanders. 

(See    "Belgium.") 
Fleming.  Daniel  Johnson.  Devolution  of 

Missionary   .Administration    (Rev.).. 
Flexner's,      Abraham.      Mmlern     School, 

Vers   libre.    Debate   on 

Flirtation.    Helen    Hoyt    (Verse) 

Forbush,   William   Byron.    Child    Study 

and    Training    (Rev.)    •• .     -8 

Ford.    Heno".    -^o    Appreciation    of,    by 

Theodore   Ro<->sevelt    (Week) 323 

Ford    Henrv.  and  the  Presidenti.Tl  Cam- 

paign    (Ed.)    2311,    (Week)    165 323 

(See    "Republican    Party.") 
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Ford,     Henry,    Comments  on,   by  Nor- 
man Hapg-ood   277 

Ford,   Henry   (.Portrait) 241 

Ford,    Henry,    A'otes,     Those,    Ellis    O. 

Jones    241 

Ford,   H.   J.,   Woodrow  Wilson   (Rev.)..   404 

Foreign   Loans    (M.   P.) 83 

(See   "War  Loans.") 

Foreign   Trade    (M.    P.) 85,    119.    312,  546 

Foreign  Trade  Relations  After  the  War, 
Beverly     D.     Harris    Comments    on 

Our    (M.    P.)    313 

Forks    of    the    Road,    The,    Washington 

Gladden    (Rev.)    303 

Forman,    Justus   Miles,    The    Twin    Sis- 
ters   (Rev.)     305 

Fortunate  DeaUi,  A   (Ed.) 464 

Forum,   The  Great   (Ed.)    320 

Foster,     Jeanne     Robert,     Wild    Apples 

(Rev.)    55B 

Foundation      of    the    Ottoman     Empire, 

The,  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  (Rev.)  255 
Four  Miles  High,  Fanny  Bullock  Work- 
man       377 

Fowler,    C.   N.,   The   National   Issues  of 

1916    (Rev.)    253 

Fowler,  Nathaniel  C,  The  Principles  of 

Suffrage   (Rev.)    344 

France,    Anatole,    The    Path     of     Gloi-y 

(Rev.)    346 

France     and     the    War,     James     Mark 

Baldwin    (Rev.)    552 

FVance,   Campaign   in: 

Verdun,  Attacks  near  (Maps)   50,  363,  474 
(Pic.)    134,     239,     281,    334,    335,    371, 

445,   523,  524 
(Week)  11,  50,  101,  166,  239,  270,  32Y, 

362,    436,    473,    507 
Verdun,   Battle  of:   A  Staff  Captain's 

Account    396 

Verdun,   Breaking  the  German  Offen- 
sive   Against,     Told    by    a    French 

Sapper    310 

France,    Canal    from    Marseilles    to   the 

Rhone  (Pic.)    373 

France  Embattled,  A  Song  for,  Robert 

Underwood   Johnson    (Verse) 138 

France  in  Danger,  Paul  Vergnet  (Rev.)  552 
France,  Russian  Troops  Arrive  in  (Ed.) 

160,  (Pic.)  282,  327,  (Week)  166,  240 
Frank,  Bruno,  In  the  Trenches  (Verse)  331 
Franklin,  Fabian,  Cost  of  Living  (Rev.)  31 
Franks,    Thetta   Quay,    A    Challenge    to 

Housekeepers    408 

Franks,  Thetta  Quay  (Portrait) 409 

Freight    Congestion    and    the   Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  (M.  P.)....  83 
Freight  Rate,  Increase  in  Ocean  (M.P.)  153 
"Fl-eight     Yard.s,     The,"     Gifford     Beal 

(Pic.)    ., 521 

French      Army      Losses,      Estimate      of 

(Week)     12 

French  Censor,  Gautier  (Portrait) 280 

French  Leave    (Ed.)    465 

French  Military  Appropriations  fWeek)..    100 
Frey    and    His    Wife,    Maurice    Hewlett 

(R€V.)    342 

Friendly   Mexican    State,    A    (Ed.) 503 

Friendship  of  Four  Neutrals:  The  Work 
of     the      American    -    Scandinavian 

Foundation,   The   249 

Fringes    of    the     Fleet,     The,     Rudyard 

Kiipling    (Rev.)     ; . . .   145 

FVom   a    High     Window,     Helen      Hoyt 

(Verse)    276 

From  Blackstone  to  Botany  23 

From  State  to  State, 

52,    132,   168,   205,   328,   437 

Frost  of  the  Prophets  (Pic  ) 433 

Frost,      Robert,      A      Poet     of     Speech, 

George  H.   Browne 283 

Frost,       Robert       Lee,       My      Butterfly 

(Verse)     283 

Frost,   Robert,    (Portrait)    284 

Fundamentals  of  Military  Science,  L.  C. 

Andrews     (Rev.)     252 

Funston,    General   Frederick. 

(See    "Mexico:    Punitive    Expedition.") 

Futile   Passion,    A,    (Ed.)    162 

Future     of     Democracy,     The,     H.     M. 

Hyndman    (Rev.)     116 

Gade,    John    Allyne    (Portrait) 249 

Galicia,    Campaign    in    (See    "Austria.") 

Gal.sworthy's    "Justice."     (Ed.) 162 

Gardiner,  A.  G.,  The  War  Lords  (Rev.)  218 
Garland.     Hamlin,     They    of    the    High 

Trails    (Rev.) 486 

Garnett,   Louise  Ayers,    Master  Will   of 

Stratford    (Rev.)    183 

Gasoline  Fountains   (Ed.)    266 

Gautier,    French   Cen.sor,    fPortrait) 280 

General   Federation   of  Women's  Clubs: 

Portraits  of  Six  Officers 374 

General     William     Booth     Enters     Into 

Heaven,    Nicholas    Vachel    Lindsay 

(Rev.)     555 

Genial   Philosopher,    The,    Presented   by 

John  Kendrick  Bangs   176,  S52 

Gentleman,   The  Vanishing',  Louise  Col- 
lier   Willcox     175 

George.      David     Llovd,      to     Negotiate 

Irish   Que.stion    (Week)    865 

(See  "Ireland.") 
Georgics  and  Eclogues,  Theodore  Chick- 

ering   Williams    CRev.)     31 

Geranium  Lady,  Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates 

(Rev.)    66 


Gerard,  James  W.,  American  Ambassa- 
dor at  Berlin    (Portrait)' 163 

German     Army     Losses,     Estimate     of 

(Week)    12 

German     Campaign     in     Asia     (Week) 

272,  327 
(See   213.) 
German    Campaign    in    Belgium    (Map) 

270,    507;    (Week)    50,    101,    270,    436, 

473,  507 
German   Campaign   in    France    (Ed.)    7; 

(Maps)   50,   363.   474;    (Week)    11,  50, 

101,    166,    239,    270,   327,    362,    436,   473,  507 
German    Campaign    in    Russia    (Ed.)    7; 

(Map)    10,    474;    (Week) 10,    49,474 

German   Campaig-n:     North   Sea   Battle, 

(Ed.)    427;    (Map)    434;    (Week)    434;  509 
(See  439.) 
German    Campaign:    North    Sea   Battle, 

Ship    Losses    435 

German    Dyes    to   Come    Over,    Perhaps 

(M.    P.)     226 

(See  M.   P.   492.) 
German  Expenses  and  Taxation  (Week)   100 
German      Food      Supply,      Shortage      of 

(Week)    365 

German   Notes:    (See    "Germany,    Crisis 

With.") 
German  Offensive  Against  Verdun  Told 

bv  a  French  Sapper 310 

German   Opposition,   The    (Ed.) 93 

German   Peril,    The,    Frederic    Harrison 

(Rev.)    455 

German    Plot    Developments    in    United 

States    (Week)    129,  163 

German  Products,  Allied  Powers'  Trade 

Conference  to  Shut  Out  (Ed.) 502 

German    Trade,    British    Restriction    of 

(Ed.)   4;    (Week)    167 

German   War   Loan    (Week) 100 

Germans    at    Verdun,    A    French    Staff 

Captain's  Account  of 396 

Germans  Before   Salonica   (Week) 51 

(See    "Greece.") 
Germany   (Cartoons)    101,   128,   129,   164, 

239,    365,  509 

Germany,    Morris   Gilbert    (Verse) 208 

Germany,      Allied      Blockade      Against, 

(Week)    2,01 

Gei-manv    and     Peace     (Cartoons)     365; 

(Ed.)   4,   44;    (Week)    100 

Germany  Appeals  to  the  Hague  (Week)  129 
Germany,   Crisis  With.    American   Note 

of  April  19,   1916;    (Text)   192;    (Ed.) 

159,  197;   (Week)    163 

Germany,    Crisis  With,   American   Note 

of  ]\ray  8,  1915;   (Text)    230 

Germany,  Crisis  With,  German  Note  of 

April  10,    1916,    (Ed.)    123;    (Week)..   129 
Germany,  Crisis  With,  German  Note  of 

Mav  4,   1916,    (Text)    235;   (Ed.)   231; 

(Week)    271 

Germany,    Crisis   With,    A    Poll    of    the 

Jury  on  the  German  Note 234 

Germany,   Crisis  With,   "Sussex,"   Sink- 
ing of  (Ed.)  4,  123,  159,  231;  (Week) 

99,   129,   163,   271 
Germany's  Course  in  the  War  Indefen- 
sible,      Representative      Americans 

Ag-ree    (Ed.)     503 

Germany,    Crisis  With    (Cartoons)    128, 

129,  164 
Germany     Misjudged,     Roland     Hugins 

(Rev.)    552 

Germanv's      Poliov,      The      Chancellor's 

Speech  on   (Week)    100 

Germany,    Rumania    Signs    Commercial 

Agreement    with    (Week)    _._.   130 

Germany  vs.   Civilization,  William  Ros- 

coe  Thayer  (Rev.)    456 

Germany,    Will   Holland  Have   to  Fight 

(Ed.)    92 

Ghent,    M''.    J.,    The    "Squeeze-Play"    at 

the    Capital    410 

Gibbon.  John  Murray,  Hearts  and  Faces 

(Rev.)     405 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams.   The  Blackest 

Page  of  Modern  History  (Rev.)   254; 

The    Foundations    of    the    Ottoman 

Empire   (Rev.)    255 

Gilbert,    Morris,    Germany    (Verse)    208 

Gladden,    Washington.     Commencement 

Davs   (Rev.)    403;  The  Forks  of  the 

Road    (Rev.)    303 

Gleason,   Arthur,   Golden  Lads   (Rev.)..   400 

God  Save  the  United  States   (Ed.) 322 

God's    Puppets,     William    Allen    WTiite 

(Rev.) 486 
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Jack  London   (Rev.)    ■« . . .   305 

Little    Travels    386 

Little  Verses  with  Big  Names  (Rev.)..     31 
Living  From   Eggs  and   Poultry,   A,   H. 

W.    Brown    (Rev. ) 403 

Loans: 

(See    "War    Loans.") 

Locke,   William   J.,    Viviette    (Rev.) 343 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Proposed  as  Com- 
promise    Candidate      by     Theodore 

Roosevelt    (Week)     469 

(See   "Conventions  at  Chicago.") 
Log  of  a  Noncombatant,  Horace  (Sreen 

(Rev.)    70 

Log     Raft     on     the     Upper     Mississippi 

(Pic.)    444 

Loi.sy,  Alfred,  War  and  Religion  (Rev.)   346 
Lombard,   F.   A.,  Pre-Meij  Education  in 

Japan    (Rev.)    304 

London,       Jack,       The       Acorn-Planter 

(Rev.)    305;   The  Little  Lady   of  the 

Big   House    (Rev. )    305 

Longshoremen,   The,  Charles  B.  Barnes 

(Rev.) 344 

Low  Cost  Suburban  Homes,  Richardson 

Wright    (Rev.)    403 

Lower  California:  A  Friendly  Mexi- 
can State  (Ed.)    503 

Luck,    Mrs.    Brian,    Belgian    Cook-Book 

(Revn    74 

"Lusitania"  Note,  and  Mr.  Bryan   (Ed.)     46 
Liitkenhaus,    A.    M..    Plays    for    School 

Children    (Rev.) 342 

Lynch,     Arthur,     Ireland's    Vital    Hour 

(Rev.)    404 

Lynch,  Frederick   (Portrait)    249 

Lynching  in  Texas,  A  (Week)   325 

Macdonald,  John  A.,  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  the   British   Colonies   (Ed.)  503 

MacEachen,   Roderick,   Dogmatic   Series 

(Rev.)    30 

Macintosh,  Douglas  Clyde,  The  Prob- 
lem   of   Knowledge    (Rev.) 30 

Mack,   Henry  W.    (Pic.)    333 

Mackay,  C.  D.,  Memorial  Day  Pageant.  144 

MacKaye,  Percy,  A  Substitute  for  War 

(Rev.)    342 

MacKaye,  Percy,  Caliban  (Rev.) 183 


MacKaye,  Percy   (Portrait)    60 

MacKaye,  Percy,  The  Shakespeare 
Masque:      "Caliban    bj-    the    Yellow 

Sands"    59 

(See  Week  434.) 

MacManus,      Seumas,      Ireland's      Holy 

Dead    243 

Macnaughtan,   S.,    Some   Elderly  People 

and   Their   Young   Friends 66 

Magnus,     L.     A.,     Russian    Folk    Tales 

(Rev.)    550 

Maher,  Richard  Aumerle,  The  Shepherd 

of    the   North    (Rev. )    220 

Mail-order  Suffragist,    The    143 

Mails,  Allied   Interference   With  United 

States    (Week)    361 

Makar's  Dream,   V.   Korolenko  (Rev.)..  550 

Man  in  the  Street,   The   (Ed.) 428 

Man     Prepared,      The,     Edward     Earle 

Purinton    525 

Maniates,     Belle     K.,     Mildew     Manse 

(Rev.)    66 

Manual   for  Training  in  Warship,   The, 

Hugh  Hai-tshorne   (Rev.)    344 

Manufacturers'  Protective  Association 
Declare  Lockout  in  Cloak  and  Suit 
Industry    (see    "Strikes.") 

Maps: 

Ireland    203 

Russia's    New    Seaport 274 

World-wide   War,   The 240 

(See    "War    Maps.") 

Marching    Soldiers,    The    (Ed.) 500 

Marden,    Orison   Swett,    The    Victorious 

Attitude    (Rev.) 29 

Marguerite,     Paul    and    Victor    Stras- 

Dourg    (Rev.)     30 

Market  Place,  The,  36,  83,  119,  152,  188, 

224,    256,    311,    420,    492,  544 

Marooned  in  a  Forest,  A.  Hyatt  Verrill 

(Rev.)    403 

Martin,    George   Madden,    Warwickshire 
Lad    (Rev.)     144 

Martin,   Mr.   and   Mrs.    John,    Feminism 

(Rev.)    302 

Marshall,  Thomas  Ryan,  Renominated 
for       Democratic       Vice-Presidency 

(Week)    505 

(See   "Democratic   Party.") 

Marshall,   Thomas  Riley    (Portrait) 505 

Marriage  Vows  (Ed. )    322 

Masefield,  John,  Good  Friday  and  Other 

Poems    (Rev.)    66 

Masoud  the  Bedouin,  Alfred  Post  Car- 
hart    (Rev.)    183 

Master    Detective,     The,     Percy    James 

Brebner    (Rev. )    305 

Master  Skylark,   E.   W.   Burrill   (Rev.)..   342 

Master  Will  of   Stratford,   Louise  Ayers    ' 
Garnett  (Rev.)    183 

Mastering  of  Mexico,  The,  Kate  Ste- 
phens   (Rev.)     183 

Mathews,  Shailer,  A  Religion  for  De- 
mocracy         53 

Mathews,   Shailer   (Portrait)    55 

Matthews,  Brander,  Molifire   (Rev.)   183, 

Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright  (Rev.)   183 

Maxwell,  Major-General  Sir  John  (Por- 
trait)    196 

Maybeck,   Bernard  R.,   Palace    of    Fine 

Arts  and   Lagoon    (Rev.)    24 

May   Day  in   Central    Park    (Pic.) 281 

MazaiTk's,  Alice,  Case  Appealed  to  the 

American  People    (Ed.) 233 

McAdoo's,  Secretary,  Statement  on 
Better  Relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica (M.  P.)    256 

(See  M.   P..   152.) 

McClellan,   George   M.,   Path   of  Dreams 

(Rev.)     555 

McCormick,    Vance    (Portrait) 505 

McCutcheon,    George    Barr,    The    Light 

That   Lies    (Rev.)    405 

McLaurin,  Kate  L.,  The  Least  Resist- 
ance  (Rev.)    304 

McLeod,   W.    B.,    The  Afflictions   of  the 

Righteous    (Rev.)    554 

Meaning  of  Personal  Life,  The,  New- 
man Smyth  (Rev.)    553 

Measured     by     Conventional     Applause 

(Ed.)     465 

Measuring     the     Work     of     the     Public 

Schools.   Charles  H.   Judd   (Rev.)    ..   346 

Memorial   Day  Pageant,   C.    D.    Mackay 

(Rev.)    144 

Memories  and  Anecdotes,  Kate  Sanborn 

(Rev.) 145 

Men  and  Measures  (Ed.)    465 

Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  Henry  Fair- 
field Osborn   (Rev.)    399 

Mendel.     Adler,     Indoor    Merry-Making 

and  Table  Decoration   (Rev.)    74 

Mental    Inventory,    The 157 

Merchant    Shipping,    Losses  to   (M.    P.) 

257,   (Week)    130 

Merchants'  Cooperative  Delivery  Com- 
pany: "Best  Thing  in  Your  Town" 
Series    209  • 

Metcalf,  T.  N.,  Berceuse  (Verse)    198 

Meuse  River,   Attacks  Aljng   the. 
(See   "France.") 

Mexican  Crisis,   The   (Ed.)   500,    (Week) 

504,   (Week)    505 

Mexico,   Internal   Affairs    (Week) ...    47,  471 

Mexico,      Negotiations     with     Carranza 

(Week).... 47,   97,  127,  200,  268,   361,   432 

Mexico,    Our    Policy   in    (Week),    8,    47, 

127,  200,  268.  323,  432,  471 


Mexico,  Punitive  Expedition,  Movement 

of  (Week) 8,  47,  97,  127,  165 

Mexico,     Punitive     Expedition,     Second 

(Week) 236,   323,   432,   470 

Mexico,  Punitive  Expedition  (Cartoons) 

48,   51,   127,   128,   165,   202,   236,  268,  269 
Mexico,    Punitive  Expedition    (Maps)    8, 

47,   96,   128,   267,  504 
Mexico    (Pictures)    3,    9,    11,    20,    49,    97, 
98,    99,    129,    130,    166,    200,    201,    237, 

279,    280,    325.    443,    444.   506 
Mexico,  Chihuahua  City,  Americans  At- 
tacked in,    ( Week)    470 

Mexico,     Parral     Fight,     The,      (Week) 

128,  165 
Mexico,    Raids    on    U.    S.    Border   from, 

( W  eek)    268,    236,   504.  505 

Mexico,  Villa's  Reported  Death  (Week) 

127,  165 
Mildew     Manse,      Belle      K.      Maniates 

(Rev.)     66 

Miners,  Demands  of  Coal. 

(See   "Labor.") 
Minimum   Program   of   the   Central  Or- 
ganization    for     a    Durable     Peace, 

The     446 

(See  "League  to  Enforce  Peace.") 
Missions  versus  Militarism,   Richard  T. 

Stevenson    (Rev.)    554 

Mississippi,     Log    Raft    on    the    Upper 

(Pic.)     444 

Missouri,  Democratic  Convention  in  St. 

Louis 510 

Modern  Essays   (Rev.)    185 

Modern  Movements  Among  the  Mos- 
lems,      Samuel       Graliam       Wilson 

(Rev.)    254 

Modern  Russian  Piano  Music,  Constan- 

tin  von  Sternberg   (Rev.)    116 

Modes  of  Research  in  Genetics,  Ray- 
mond  Pearl    (Rev.)    342 

Moffett,     Cleveland,     The    Conquest    of 

America    (Rev.)     252 

Mohonk  Conference  and  the  Enforce- 
ment of  Peace,  The   (Ed.) 319 

(See  "League  to  Enforce  Peace.") 

Molidre,   Brander  Matthews   (Rev.) 183 

Monogamy,    Proposition     to     Overthrow 

(Ed.)    266 

Montelius,    Oscar    (Portrait) 249 

Moore,  Ernest  Carroll,  What  Is  Educa- 
tion?   (Rev.) 28 

More    Tales   from    the   Arabian    Nights, 

Francis  Jenkins   (Rev.)    144 

Morgan,  Alexander,  Education  and  So- 
cial Progress    (Rev.) 553 

Morgenthau,  Henry,  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador, to  Resign  (Week) 201 

Morris,   W.    C.    (Cartoons): 

Can't  You  Talk? 431 

Can't  You  Stop  Talking? 431 

Democratic  Dovekey.  The 510 

National  Defense  Thermometer,  The.   266 
T.   R. :    "This  Hurts  Me   Worse   Than 

It   Does   You  " 471 

Uncle  Sam:   "I'm  Provid  of  You  Both 
— Now  for  a  Good  Square  Fight"...   483 

Will  the  Judge  Save  the  Lady? 362 

Will  the  Mountain  Come  to  Mohamet?  330 

Woodrow  Wil.son   277 

Moses,     Montrose     J.,     Belasco:     Stage 

Realist    336 

Mo.squitoes  and  the  Movies 316 

Mote,  C.  H.,  Learning  to  Earn  (Rev.)..   181 
Mother    in     Prose    and     Verse,     R.     H. 

Shauffler  (Rev.)    404 

Motion    Picture  Censorship   Bill   Vetoed 

(Ed.)    256,    (Week) 325 

Motion  Pictures  in  Stamford  Chautau- 
qua,  No   496 

Motion    Pictures,     Preparedness    Urged 

Thru    (Ed.)   428,    (Pic.) 373 

Motor  Boat    (Pic.)    372 

IMotor  Car,   Democratizing    the,    Albert 

L.    Clough 177 

Motor  Stocks,  New  Speculative  Move- 
ment  in    (M.   P.)    493 

Motors    and    Movies    (Ed.) 360 

Mountains,     The,    John     C.     Van    Dyke 

(Rev.)    402 

Movie   of   the    News,    A 229 

Movies  and  Motors   (Ed.) 360 

Movies  and  the  Mosquitoes 316 

Moving  Pictures. 

(See   "Motion    Pictures.") 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  (Ed.)  429,   (Week)  432 
Mrs.  Balfame,  Gertrude  Atherton  (Rev.)  145 

Mt.    Cavell    (Pic.)    279 

Mumford,  Edith  E.  Read.  The  Dawn  of 
Religion   in   the  Mind  of   the   Child 

(Rev. )    554 

Municipal  Bonds  for  Investment  (M.  P.)  188 

Music,   Mobilizing   (Pic.) 270 

My  Butterfly,  Robert  Lee  Frost  (Verse)   283 
Mv    Favorite    Songs,    Geraldine    Farrar 

(Rev.)    554 

My  Favorite  Songs.  Julia  Culp  (Rev.)..   117 
Mv  Fourteen  Months  at  the  Front,  Wil- 
liam J.  Robinson   (Rev.) 217 

My  Harvest.   Richard  Whiteing   (Rev.).   185 
My  Lady  of  the   Moor,    John   Oxenham 

(Rev.)    405 

Nameless  One,  The,  Ann  Cleveland  Che- 
ney (Rev.)    117 

Nan     of    Music    Mountain,     Frank    H. 

Spearman    (Rev.)    220 


INDEX 


IX 


Nast,   Thomas,   Cartoons  from   Harper's 

Weekly    275 

National   Defense. 

(See   "Preparedness.") 
National      Guard      Called       (Ed.)       500, 

(Week)    504 

National  Institute  of  lOffifiency 316 

National   Institute    of    Kfficiency,    Com- 
ment on   556 

National   Issue.s    of     1916,    The,     C.     N. 

Fowler    (Rev.)    253 

National  Park  Service,  A    (Ed.) 321 

Natural   Allies    (Ed.) 429 

Navarre  Names  His  Own  Reward  (Ed.)   465 
Navy   Bill,    Tlie    ( Week) ..  .164,    236,    323,   432 

Nearins,   Scott,   Anthracite    (Rev.) 116 

Nebraska    for    Peace     and     I'roliibition 

(Wei^k)    165 

Neihardt,  John  G.,  Song  of  Hugh  Glass 

(Rev.)    74 

Neuhaus,  Eugen,  The  San  Diego  Garden 

Fair   (Rev.)    342 

Neutrality  and  Impartiality   (Ed.) 95 

Newark,  New  Jer.sey,  250th  Anniversary 
Celebration     of     (Week)    434,    (Pic.) 

333.     443 
Newell,  J.  H.,  Engineering  as  a  Career 

(Rev.)    219 

New  Home  Missions,  The,  Harlan  Paul 

Douglass  ( Re V. )    555 

New  Jersey,  250tli  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion of  Newark    (Week)    434,    (Pic.) 

333,  443 
New    Public    Health,    The,    H.    W.    Hill 

(Rev.)     344 

New  Shaw,  The,   Edwin  E.  Slosson 135 

News   of  Efficiency 120,   316,  556 

News-Pictorial   The   Independent-Harp- 
er's    Weekly,     Announcements     261, 

332,  425,   (Pic.)   279,  333,  371,   443,   521 
Now     York     Central     Railroad     Freight 

Tracks   to   I5e    Removed    (Week) 165 

Next  Generation  in  American  Life,  The: 
Education    in     the    Next    Generation, 

George   B.   Vincent 512 

Religion    for    Democracy,    A,    Shailer 

Mathews    53 

Woman    in    the    Market    Place,    Mar- 
garet Deland   286 

Next  Year!    (Ed.)    7 

Nicaragua  Canal,  The  (Ed.) 95 

Nicholson,   Meredith,   The   Profit  of  the 

Pudding   (Rev.)    405 

Nlvelle,  General  Robert  G.,  in  Charge  of 

Defense  of  Verdun   (Week) 271 

(See   "France.") 
No    Intercourse    with    Pledge-Breakers 

(Ed.) 4 

No    Pigtail    for    Uncle    Sam,    Theodore 

Roosevelt    273 

No  Task  for  Congress  (Ed.) 5 

North  Sea  Battle   (Ed.)   427,   (Map)   434, 

(Week)  434,  509 
North  Sea  Battle,  Ship  Losses  in... 435,  509 
North  Sea  Battle,  by  Caspar  F.  Good- 
rich     439 

Notebook    of    a    Neutral,     The,     Joseph 

Medill   Patterson    (Rev.)    550 

Now  Let  Germany  Clioose   (Ed.) 159 

Number  of   Things,   A,   Edwin  E.    Slos- 
son     88,    296,  348 

Oblomov,  Ivan  Goncharov  (Rev.) 550 

O'Brien,  Edward  J.,  Editor  of  the  Best 

Short  Stories  of  1915   (Rev.) 486 

Obstacle  to  Peace,  An  (Ed.) 44 

Ocean,  The,  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  (Rev.) 403 

Oddly    Statistical    415 

Olcott,   J.   J.,    The   Jolly  Book   for  Boys 

and  Girls   (Rev.)    144 

Old  Judge  Priest.  Irvin  S.  Cobb  (Rev.).   405 
Old    Familiar    Faces,    Theodore    Watts- 

Dunton    (Rev. )    252 

On     the     Car     to     Work,     Helen     Hoyt 

(\'erse)    276 

On  the  Contrary,  Gentlemen  (Ed.)   6 

One    Who    Listened,    How    Washington 

Heard    tlie    President's    Message 169 

One  AVoman   (lOd.)    233 

Opera  in  the  Movies,  German   (Ed.) 93 

Oppenheini.     E.     Pliillips,     An     Amiable 

Charlatan    (Rev.)    343 

Oregon  Ten  Hour  Law   124 

Orth,    Samuel    P.,    Relation    of   Govern- 
ment    to     Property     and     Industi-y 

(Hev.)    181 

Orthography  in  Colleges,  Movement  for 

Rational   (Ed.)    161 

Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield,  Men  of  the  Old 

Stone  Age    (Rev.)    399 

Osborne   Vindicated    (Ed.)    502 

(See  Week  325.) 
Ouimet,    Francis,    and    The    Decision   of 
the  United   States   Golf  Association 

(Ed.)    ..162 

Our    Crown    of    Praise,    Katharine    Lee 

Bates  (Verse)    169 

Our  Duty  in  Mexico  (Ed.) 500 

Our    EhyW    Wild    Flowers.    Harriet    L. 

Keeler  (Rev.)    74 

Our  Mothers.  M.   A.  Avers  (Rev.) 404 

Outdoors.   A  Gateway  to  the   (Pic.) 355 

Out  of  Doors,  Emerson  Hough   (Rev.)..   117 
Out  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Facultv  (Ed.)   464 
(See   "Cloak  and  Suit   Makers'   Lock- 
out.   The") 
Over  There,  Arnold  Bennett   (Rev.) 70 


Oxenham,    John,   My    I>ady   of   the   Moor 

(Rev.)  405;  Vox  Clamantls  (Verse).   121 

Pageant  at  Arden,  Delaware  (Pic.) 340 

Pageantry,  A  Week  of  (Week) 433 

Paget,    Stephen,    Es.says    for    Boys    and 

Girls  (Rev.)    144 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and   Lagoon,   Ber- 
nard   R.    Maybeck    (Rev.)     24 

Panama-California  Exposition,  Interna- 
tional, Reopened  ( Ed. )    6 

Panama  Canal,  The  (Ed.)  95;  (Pic.) 104 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition,   Books  on..     24 

I'anama,   Via   (Ed. )    465 

Pan-American    High    Commission,    The 

(M.   P.)    152.   256 

Paramount  Issue.   The    (Ed.)    502 

Parents   Efficient,    Making    22 

Pares,   Bernard,   Day   by  Day  With  the 

Russian    Army    ( Rev. )    72 

Park  at  Kenmare,  North  Dakota  (Pic.)  341 

I'ark  Service,  A  National  (Ed.) 321 

Parker,  John  M.,  Nominated  for  Pro- 
gressive   Vice-Presidency 480 

(See   "Progressive   Party.") 
Path   of   Dreams,    George   M.    McClellan 

(Rev.)    555 

Path    of   "Glory,    The,     Anatole    France 

(Rev.)    346 

Patrick,  G.  T.  W.,  Psychology  of  Re- 
laxation   (Rev.)    346 

Partridge,   L.   N.,   Joyful  Star    (Rev.)...   144 
Patterson,     Joseph     Medill,     The    Note- 
book   of  a  Neutral   (Rev.)    550 

Payne,  George  H.,  The  Child  in  Human 

Progress   (Rev.)    29 

Peace, 

(See   "liCague   to   Enforce  Peace.") 

Peace,  An  Obstacle  to  (Ed.)    44 

Peace,     A     World     Plan     for     Durable, 

Fanny  Fern  Andrews    446 

Peace     and      Prohibition     in     Nebraska 

(Week)    1C5 

Peace— On  What  Terms  (Ed.) 4 

Peace   Terms,    German    (Week)    100 

Peace,  The  I^esident  on  the  Enforce- 
ment of  (Ed.)    357 

Peace,  War  Business  and  Preparedness 

for  (M.  P.)    311 

Pearl,   Raymond,   Modes  of  Research  in 

Genetics    (Rev.)     342 

Pellett,  Frank   (Pic.)    2.3 

Pendleton,    Amena.   The  Jolly   Book  for 

Boys  and  Girls   (Rev.)    144 

Pennybacker,   Mrs.   Percy  V.    (Portrait)  374 

Penrose,   Boies    480 

(See  "Republican   Party.") 

Penrose,    Boies    (Portrait)    480 

People    and    the    Park,     (Verse)    Helen 

Hoyt    ; 276 

People  Like  That,  Kate  Langley  Boshcr 

(Rev.)    ^. . .   405 

I'eople  vs.  Alcohol,  The,  Leigh  Mitchell 

Hodges    .- 210 

Perkin.s,   George   W.    (Portrait)    477 

I'erkins,  George  W 477 

(See    "Progressive    Party.") 
Pernicious    Heirlooms,    Martha    Bensley 

Brugre   106 

Perry,     Clarence     Arthur,     Educational 

Extension    ( Rev. )    28 

Pershing,    CJeneral   J.    J.,    in    Pursuit   of 
Villa    (see   "Mexico,   Punitive  Expe- 
dition.") 
P4tain,     General,     to    Command     Right 

Wing  of   French   Army    (Week)....   271 
(See    "B^rance.") 
P^tain   Wins,   How,    Edward   Earle   Pu- 

rinton    525 

Philadelphia's     Campaign     for     Federal 

Railroad   Regulation    (M.   P.) 225 

Philippine  Independence  and  the  Demo- 
cratic   Party    Platform    (Week) 506 

Philippine    Independence    Bill    Defeated 

in    the  House    (Week)    200,   236 

Philippines  for  British  Tropi(>al  Posses- 
sions, Comments  on  the  Proposal  to 

ICxchange  the   112 

Phillips,  H.  A.,  Universal  Plot  Catalogue 

(Rev.)    185 

Philosophy     of     Painting,     The,     Ralcy 

Husted    Bell    (Rev.)    117 

Pioneers,       The,       Katherine       Susanna 

Prichard    (Rev.)     343 

Pit  Boy  and  Prime  Minister  23 

Pitt,  W.  O.,  Italy  and  Her  Unholy  Alli- 
ance   (Rev.)    219 

Plattsburg   (see   "Armv  Bills.") 

Plavs,  Clyde  Fitch  (Rev.)    75 

Plavs   for  School   Children,   A.   M.    Lut- 

kenhaus   (Rev.)    342 

Plays  of  the  Natural  and  Supernatural. 

Theodore   Dreiser    (Rev.)    554 

Plays.  The  New   89.  353 

Pleasar\.t  Comment  on  the  Union  of 
Harper's  Weekly  with  the  Inde- 
pendent       533 

(Sec  497.) 
Plehn.      C.      C.      Government      Finance 

(Rev.)    404 

Poetical    Period,    Another    (Ed.)    322 

Poetry,    Congressional     (Ed.)     429 

Police  System  in  International  Relation- 
ships   (Ed.)    160 

Poll  of  the  Jury  on  the  German   Note, 

A 234 

Pollack.  Augustus,  Monument  to  (Pic.)  444 
Port  of  the  JNIidnight   Sun.  The 274 


Porter,   Eleanor  H.,   Ju.st   David    (Rev.)     66 
Portion  of  a  Champion,  The,  Francis  o' 

Sullivan   tighe    (Rev.)    342 

Portugal   of   the   Portugue.se,    A.    F.    G. 

Bell  (Rev.)    182 

Post.    Emily.    By    Motor    to   the    Golden 

Gate   (Rev.j    393 

Post   OflSce  Appropriation   Bill  in   Con- 
gress   (Ed.)    5 

Poster,    Art   and    the    120 

Potent  Preparedness   193 

P.  P.  C.  of  Shakespeare   (Ed.)    359 

Poulson,   Niels    (Portrait)    250 

Practical   Scholarship    555 

Pre-Meiji    Education    in    Japan,    F.    A. 

Ix>mbard    (Rev.)    304 

Preparednes.s,    Democratic    Party    Plat- 
form  Committed  to   (Week)    506 

Preparedness  for  National  Defense: 
How      Much      Preparedness,      Champ 

Clark   133 

No    Pigtail   for  Uncle    Sam,   Theodore 

Roosevelt    273 

(See  323.) 

Potent  Preparedness   193 

Cartoons    324 

(E<l.)  93,  160,  322,  360,  428;  (M.  P.')' 31l', 
492;  (Pic.)  206,  267,  373,  444,  445. 
522;   (Pic.)  522;  (Week)  164,  236,  268, 

269,    323,    324,  506 
(See  "Army  Bill.s,"  The.") 
(See  "Navy  Bill,  The.") 
Preparedness  Plan,  A.,  Arthur  S.  Hardy  317 
I^esident,      on      the      Enforcement      of 

Peace,   The   (Ed.)    357 

President,  Whom  the  Man  on  the  Street 

Would  Choose  for   (Ed.)    428 

Presidential  Campaign: 

Cartoons    242,    362,    363,    431,    471,    483, 

505,  510 
No     Pigtail      for     Uncle     Sam,      Theo- 
dore   Roosevelt    273 

What     Will     Roosevelt     Do?     Gutzon 

Borglum    140 

Will  the  Women  Vote  Together?  Fola 

La   Folletto    440 

Presidential  Campaign:   Democratic 
Pre-Convention  Campaign  (Ed.) 

231,   428    (Week)   165 
The   Democrats  Should  Win,   William 

Jennings  Bryan    18 

The     Spirit     of     the     Administration, 

Norman  Hapgood    277 

Presidential    Campaign:    Republican 
Pre-Convention      Campaign       (Ed.) 

231,  359,  428,   (Week)   98.  128,  165 
(See   140.) 
Hughes— Why?     Jacob   Gould   Schur- 

man    329 

Re-eTiter         Itepublicanism,         W.        G. 

Harding    367 

Those    Henry    Ford    Votes,    Ellis    O. 

Jones    241 

What     Will     Roosevelt     Do?     Gutzon 

Borglum     140 

Presidential  Campaign:   Democratic 
Convention      (Ed.)      465,      500,      502. 

(Week)    505 

He    Kept    Us    Out    of    War,"    Harold 

Howland    510 

Presidential  Campaign:  Progressive 
Convention    (Ed.)   461,   463.   564,   465, 

466,   502,    (Week)    432,  469 
Conventions  at  Chicago,   The,   Harold 

Howland    475 

Presidential   Campaign:    Republican 
Convention    (Ed.)    461.   463.   464,   465, 

466,   502,    (Week)   469.  432 
Convention    at    Chicago,    The,    Harold 

Howland    ._. . .   475 

Hughes — Man  and   Statesman,  George 

W.    Wickersham    481 

Presidential     Candidates,     Pre-Conven- 
tion  (Ed.)   231;   (Week)  98,  432,  165 

(See    140.) 
Presidential      Nominations     and     Elec- 
tions, J.  B.  Bishop  (Rev.)   404 

Presidential  Nominees: 

(See  "Conventions  at  Chicago.") 
President's     I^ast    Word    to    Germany, 

The    192 

President's   Message.    How  Washington 

Heard  The.  bv  One  Who  I.,istened. .  •  169 
(See  159.   163.   192.) 

Press   Helped    the   Plow.   When    the 22 

Prichard.   Katherine  Zuzaiuia,  The  Pio- 
neers  (Rev.)    343 

Prime,     W.     C,     Along    New    England 

Roads    (Rev.  1     403 

Prince,    Mrs.    Benjamin    (Portrait) 374 

Principles    of    I^jibor    Legislation,    John 
R.   Commons  and  John  B.   Andrews 

(Rev.)    342 

Pi'inclples   of   Suffrage.    The,    Nathaniel 

C.   Fowler    (Rev.)    344 

Private    Enterprise    Not    Downed    Tet 

(E(3.)    ** 

Problem    of    Knowledge.    The,    Douglas 

Clyde   Macintosh    (Rev.) 30 

Proctor.  Edna  Dean.  A  Woman  of  Paris 

(Verse)    368 

Profiles,  Arthur  Ketchum  (Rev.)  355 

Profiteering   (Ed.)    46 

Prohibition    Amendment    Postponed    in 

Congress   (Week)    49 

Prohibition     and     Peace    In     Nebraska 

(Week)    165 

Prohibition  In  Canada  (Week)   165 


INDEX 


Prohibition  Planli  Rejected  from  Plat- 
form of  Progressive  Convention....   477 

Pi-oof    of    tlie    Pudding,    Tlie,    Meredith 

Nicholson  (Rev. )    405 

Progressive    Party: 

(See   "Presidential   Campaign.") 

Propagandist   Bombardment,   A   (Pic.)..   174 

Psychology    of    Relaxation,    G.     T.     W. 

Patrick   (Rev. )    346 

Pulvermacker,     W.     D.,     Handbook     of 

Athletic   Games    (Rev.)    144 

Punishment  Fits  the  Crime,  The  (Ed.).   162 

Purchasing,   H.    B.   Twyfford    (Rev.) 31 

Pui-inton,  Edward  Earle,  Conducts  Effi- 
ciency Question  Box  1,  80,   147,   221, 

307,   488 

Purinton,  Edward  Earle,  Concentrate! 
108;  The  Efficient  Home,  246;  The 
Man    Prepared    525 

Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North 
America,  John  Martin  Hammond 
(Rev.)     ...182 

Radin,     Max,     The     Jews     Among     the 

Greeks   and   iiomans    (Rev.) 458 

Raffia  Basketry  as  a  Fine  Art,  Ger- 
trude  and   Mildred  Ashley   (Rev.)..     74 

Railroad  Equipment  Obligations  (M, P.) 

36,     83 

Railroad  Net  Earnings  (M.  P.)  83,  256, 

493,  544 

Railroad  Rates  for  Carrying  the  Mails, 

Fixing   (Ed. )    5 

Railroad  Regulation  Endorsed  by  Phila-   . 
delphia,    Federal    (M.    P.)    225 

Railroad  Stocks  for  Investment  (M.  P.)  420 

Railroad  Unions,   Demands  of. 
(See  "Labor  Disputes.") 

Rainbow  Gold,  Muriel  Kinney  (Rev.)...   555 

Rambles    in    the    Vaudois    Alps,    F.    S. 

Salisbury   (Rev. )    398 

Reconstituting  the  British  Empire  (Ed.)  124 

Red  Cross  Flag,  The,  Mabel  T.  Board- 
man    (Rev.)    346 

Red    Cross    Relief    for    Central    Powers 

Embargoed  by  England   (Ed.) 358 

Redfield,   Secretary,   W.   C,   on  Relative 

Importance  of  War  Business  (M.  P.)  311 

Red  Lights  and  Red  Tape   496 

Reading  After  Thirty,  Robert  C.  Holli- 

day     442 

Real  Mormonism,  The,  Robert  C.  Webb 

(Rev.)    305 

Real    Story    of    the    Whaler,     The,     A. 

Hvatt   Verrill    (Rev.)    2,20 

Reed,     Earl     H.,     The     Dune     Country 

(Rev.)     182 

Reed,  John,  The  War  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope   (Rev.)    401 

Re-enter  Republicanism,  W.  G.  Hard- 
ing       367 

Reforming    the    Grocer's    Boy,     E.     W. 

Beimfohr    209 

Relation  of  Government  to  Property  and 

Industry,    Samuel   P.    Orth    (Rev.)..   181 

Relatives  and   Friends .   322 

Religion     for     Democracy,     A,     Shailer 

Mathews    53 

Religious   Riot  in  Massachusetts   (Ed.).     94 

Remarkalile  Remarks  1,  41,  89,  121,   157, 

193,    261,    353,   425 

Representing  Uncle   Sam    556 

Republic  Again,  A  (Ed.)    6 

Republican  Nominees,  18,  60  (Pic.) 275 

Republican  Party, 

(See  "Presidential  Campaign.") 

Rcxford.    E.    E.,    A    B    C    of    Vegetable 

Growing    (Rev.)     74 

Rhead,    Louis,    American   Trout   Stream 

Insects    (Rev.)     342 

Rheims   Schoolboy,  A   (Pic.)    280 

Rnodes,  EVigene  Manlove,  The  Desire  of 

the  Moth    (Rev. )    405 

Rice,   S.  T.,  Easter   (Rev.)    404 

Rich,  D.  H.,  Shakespeare:  Globe  The- 
ater Editor  (Rev.)    343 

Richards,    Laura   E.,    Julia  Ward  Howe 

1819-1910    (Rev.)     72 

Richmond,  Grace  S.,  Under  the  Coun- 
try   Sky    (Rev.)     405 

Rinehart,     Mary    R.,     Through     Glacier 

Park  (Rev.)    398 

Ripley,  W.  Z.,  Trusts,  Pools  and  Cor- 
porations   (Rev.)    219 

Roadside    Glimpses   of   the   Great   War, 

Arthur  Sweetser  (Rev.)    68 

Robertson,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Will- 
iam, Robert  May  Become  British 
War  Minister  (Week)  472;  (Por- 
trait)       472 

Robinson,      William      J.,      Killing      the  • 

Wounded    331 

My    Fourteen    Months    at    the    Front 

(Rev.)    217 

What  the   Tommies   Thought   of  Kit- 
chener        490 

Rodin,  Auguste,  "Le  Penseur"   89 

Rodin's,  Auguste,  Gifts  to  Two  Na- 
tions       211 

Rogers,    R.    W.,    History    of    Babylonia 

and  A.s.syria   (Rev. )    343 

Romantic  Revival.   The 31 

Roosevelt,    Colonel,    and   General   Wood 

(Portrait)    273 

Roosevelt,    Colonel,    Visits    the    Danish 

West  Indies   229 


Roosevelt  Do?  What  Will,  Gutzon  Bor- 

glum    140 

Roosevelt,  Hughes  Or — ?   (Ed.)    231 

Roosevelt,      Theodore,      A      Booklover's 

Holiday  in  tlie  Open   (Rev.)    182 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  and  the  Pre-Con- 
vention  Presidential  Campaign 
(Ed.)   231,   359    (Week)    432 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  (Cartoons)  363,  431,  471 

Roosevelt,   Theodore,   Comments   on,   by 

Norman  Hapgood   277 

Roosevelt,    Theodore,    Endorses  Federal 

Suffrage  Amendment   (Ed.)    199 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  on  The  Indepen- 
dent's Acquisition  of  Harper's 
Weekly    273 

Roosevelt.     Theodore,     No     Pigtail     for 

Uncle  Sam    273 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  on  the  League  to 
Enforce   Peax3e    (Ed. )    2.64 

Roosevelt,    Theodore     (Portrait) 468 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Refuses  Pro- 
gressive     Presidential      Nomination 

(Ed.)     463,  466 

(See  "Presidential  Campaign.") 

Roosevelt's,  Theodore,  Platform  (Week) 

98,   128,   323 

Root,   Elihu,   Address   (Rev.) 404 

Root,    Elihu,    for    President     (Ed.)     233, 
(Week)   98,   (see  140.) 
(See   "Republican   Party.") 

Root,  Frank  D..  The  Course  of  Finance 

and  Trade  (M.  P.) 544 

Ropes,  J.  H.,  St.  James  (Rev.) 344 

Round  Table,   The    (Ed.)..; 497.  500 

Rublee's,  George,  Appointment  Delayed 

(Ed.)    319 

Rublee's,  George,  Appointment  Rejected 

(Week)    361 

Rudder,  The,  Mary  S.  Watts  (Rev.) 66 

Ruhl,     Arthur,     Antwerp     to     Galliipoli 

(Rev.)    218 

Rumania's   Attitude    Towards  Germajiy 

and  the  Allies   (Week) 130 

Rural  Credits  Bill  in  Congress   (Week) 

236,   323 

Russia,    Campaign    in    (Ed.)    7,    (Week) 

10,    49,    474.    (Map) 10,    474,   508 

Russia  to  the  Rescue  (Ed. ) 160 

Russia,  Cost  of  War  (Week) 100 

Russia  Opens  New  Seaports  (also  Map)   274 

Russian   Campaign     in    Asia   (Ed.)    160, 

(Map)  167,  (Week)  166,  239,  272,  327,  508 

Russian  Troops  in  France,  Arrival  of 
(Pic.)    282,    327,    (Ed.)    160,    (Week) 

166,   240 

Russian  Campaign  in  Austria  (Ed.)  7, 
(Map)    10,    474,    508,    (Week)    10,    49, 

131,  474,  508 

Russian     Army     Losses,     Estimate     of 

(Week)    12 

Russian     Folk     Tales,     L.     A.     Magnus 

(Rev.)    , 550 

Sage  of  Potato  Hill,  The,  (see  "Howe, 
Ed.") 

Saint  Anna    212 

Salisbury,  F.  S.,  Rambles  in  the  Vau- 
dois Alps   (Rev. )    398 

Sanborn,  Kate,  Memories  and  Anec- 
dotes   (Rev.)    145 

Sancta   Simplicitas    (Ed.)    45 

San    Diego    Garden    Fair,    The,    Eugen 

Neuhaus    (Rev.)     342 

San  Francisco  Eixiposition:   "Arch  of  the 

Nations"   Wrecked    (Pic.) 443 

Saving — A  Vice  or  a  Virtue?  The  Con- 
tradictory Opinions  of  Two  House- 
keepers          61 

Saving  of  Waste,  The,  Flora  McDonald 

Thompson    62 

Sawyer,    Ruth,    Seven    Miles    to    Arden 

(Rev.) 405 

Schaeffer,    Henry,    The    Social    Legisla- 
tion of  the  Primitive  Semites  (Rev.)  344 
Scherer,    James    A.    B.,    The    Japanese 

Crisis    (Rev.)     304 

School  and  College  Attendance 212 

Schoolmaster,        The,        Harry        Kemp 

(Verse)    511 

Schooling?  What  Good  Was  Your,  Edu- 
cational Autobiography  of  Inde- 
pendent Readers   448 

Scientific  Management  and  Labor,  Rob- 
ert Franklin  Hoxie  (Rev.) 144 

ScoUard,   Clinton,   April  Music   (Verse) .  .    142 
Scott,    General    Hugh    L.     (see    Mexico: 
"Punitive  Expedition.") 

Scott,  Mrs.  Hugh  L.,   (Portrait) 281 

Scott,    Wellington,    Seventeen    Years    in 

the  Underworld  (Rev.)   31 

Second  Canal,  A   (Ed.)    95 

Second   Series  of  Play,   Anton  TchekofS 

(Rev.)     75 

See  the  Royal  Family,  Ellis  O.  Jones...   110 
Senatorial   Courtesy   (Ed.)    319,    (Week)   361 

Sentinels  of  the  Desert 143 

Serbia  and  the  War  (Week) 51,  131  435 

Sermons  on  the  Sunday  School  Lessons 

(Rev.)    •: 184 

Seton,    Thompson,    Wild    Animal   Ways 

(Rev.)    403 

Seven    Miles    to    Arden,    Ruth    Sawyer 

(Rev.)    405 

Seventeen,   Booth  Tarkington   (Rev.)...   252 
Seventeen     Years    in    the    Underworld, 
Wellington   Scott    (Rev.) 31 


Shackleton,  Sir  Ernest  (see  "Antarctic 
Expedition.") 

Shakespeare   as  a   Playwright,    Brander 
,  Matthews    (Rev.)     , 183 

Shakespeare-Bacon   Controversy,   in   "A 

Number  of  Thing.s"   348 

Shakespeare's    Birthplace    at    Stratford 

(Pic.)     18 

Shakespeare's     Contest     for     American 

Schools:    Last  Article,   The 17 

Shakespeare,   Death  Mask  of   (Pic.) 19 

Shakespeare,     Globe     Theater     Edition, 

D.  H.  Rich  (Rev. )   343 

Shakespeare  Hard  At  It    (Ed.) 126 

Shakespeare  Masque,   The,   Percy  Mac- 

Kaye    59 

(See  Week  433.) 

Shakespeare     Plays    and     Pageants,     A 

Book  for,  O.   L.  Hatcher  (Rev.) 554 

Shakespeare,  P.   P.  C.   of   (Ed.) 359 

Shakespeare   Statue  by  J.    Q.   A.   Ward 

(Pic.)    17 

Shakespeare    Tercentenary    Celebration 

59    433 

Shakespeare,      Ward      Statue     of,      The 

(Pic.) 17 

Shakespeare,     Why    Everybody    Should 

Read,    Frederick    Houk    Law 17 

Shakespeare's  Theater,  A.  H.  Thorn- 
dike    (Rev.)    183 

Shall  We  Swap?   112 

Sharp,   Dallas  Lore,  The  Hills  of  Hing- 

ham    (Rev.)    342 

Shauffler,    R.    H..   Mother  in   Prose   and 

Verse    (Rev.)    404 

Shaw  and   Shakespeare   (Cartoon) 136 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  Recent  Phases 
in  The  Development  of,  Edwin  E. 
Slosson    135 

Shaw  in  Action   (Cartoon)    I37 

Shepherd    of    the    North,    The,    Richard 

Aumerle    Maher    (Rev.) 220 

Ship  of  the  Desert,  The   (Ed.) 46 

Ship      Losses      in      North      Sea      Battle 

(Week)    509 

Ship     Purcha.se     Bill,     Administration's, 

in   Congress    (Week)    236,323  1 

Shipping   Bill    Endorsed    by   Democratic 

Party  Platform  (Week)    506 

Shipping,    Losses   to  Merchant    (M.    P.) 

257,    (Week) 130 

Short  Apology  for  Being  a  Christian  in 
the  Twentieth  Century,  A,  George 
Williamson   Smith   (Rev.) 184 

Should  the  United  States  Fight?  A  De- 
bate       228 

Sign  of  Freedom,  The,  Arthur  Goodrich 
(Rev.)    405 

Silk      Mill      Workers'      Strike      Averted 

(Week)    48 

(See   "Labor   Disputes.") 

Silver  Goes  Up  (M.  P.) , 311 

Silverton,    Colorado,    A    Model    Town   in 

the    Mountains    (Pic.) 339 

Simplified   Spelling  in  Colleges   (Ed.)...   161 

Sing  Sing  Prison,  The  End  of,  in  Sight, 

(Week)    325 

(See  Ed.  502.) 

Sinn  Fein  Insurrection   (see  "Ireland.") 

Sitterly,   Charles  F.    (Rev.)    554 

Skagerak,   Battle  of, 

(See   "North   Sea   Battle.") 

Skyrocketting  Ocean  Freights  (M.  P.) . .   153 

Slattei-y,    Charles    L.,    Why    Men    Pray 

(Rev.)    305 

Slingerland,  William  H.,  A  Study  of 
Child  Welfare  Work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania   (Rev. )    117 

Slosson,   Edwin  E. : 

A    Literary    War   Map   of   Asia 213 

A  Number  of  Things 88,   296,  348 

The  New   Shaw    135 

Smith,   F.    Berkeley   Babette    (Rev.) 220 

Smith.  George  Adam,  Atlas  of  the  His- 
torical    Geography     of    the     Holy 
Land    (Rev.)    184 

Smith,  George  Williamson,  A  Short 
Apolog\'  for  Being  a  Christian  in  the 
Twentieth   Century    (Rev.) 184 

Smith,   Munroe,    Translation  of  "In   the 

Trenches,"  by  Bruno  Frank  (Verse)  331 

Smith,  O.   W.,  By  Your  Lone   375 

Smith,  Russell,  C^ommerce  and  Industry 

(Rev.) , 219 

Smith,    Thomas   F.    A.,   What   Germany 

Thinks    (Rev.)    456 

Smoke   Nuisance,    The    316 

Smoot,    Reed,    ( Portrait)    480 

Smoot,   Reed  (see   "Republican  Party.") 

Smyth,  Newman,  The  Meaning  of  Per- 
sonal  Life   (Rev.)    553 

Sneath,  Mrs.  Samuel  B.   (Portrait) 374 

Social   Danger,   A    (Ed.)    266 

Soci.nl  Legislation  of  the  Primitive 
Semites,  The,  Henry  Schaeffer 
(Rev.)      344 

Socialist    Opposition    to    War,    German 

(Ed.)    93 

Soloviev,  E.  Dostoievsky  (Rev.) 550 

Some  Elderly  People  and   Their   Young 

Friends,  S.  Macnaughtan  (Rev.)....     66 

Some    Old    Time   Gardens,    Alice    Morse 

Earle    (Rev.)    74 

Sometliing  to  Play   (Rev.)    554 

Something  to  Sing  (Rev.)    554 

Somewhere  in  France,  Richard  Harding 

Davis   (Rev.)    220 
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Song  for  France   Embattled,   A,    Kobert 

L'nflerwood  Johnson   (Verse) 13S 

Song  of  Hugh  Glass,  John  G.   Neihardt 

(Rev.)    74 

Souls  on  Fifth,  Granville  Barker  (Rev.)   217 
Soutli     Ameiica,      Secretary     McAdoo's 
Staten)ent  on  Better  Relations  with 

(M.    P.)    25« 

South     Pole,    Shackleton's    Attempt     to 
Reach, 
(See     •Antarctic   Expedition.") 
Spearman,     Frank     H.,     Nan    of    Music 

.Mountain     (Rev.)     220 

Spinster,      The,      Sarah      N.      Cleghorn 

(Rev.)    184 

Spirit  of  the  Administration,  The,  Nor- 
man  IJiipgood    277 

••S(iueeze-Play"  at  the  Capital,  The,  W. 

J.  Ghent   410 

Stakes  of  Diplomacy,  The,  Walter  Lipp- 

mann    (Rev.)    27 

Stamljoul   Nights,    M.   G.   Dwight   (Rev.)  486 
Steel    (see    "Fnited    States    Steel    Cor- 

))oration.") 
Steevens,  B.  M.,  Boys  and  Girls  In  Com- 
mercial   Education     (Rev.) 220 

Sttllmann,  Louis  J.,  That  Was  a  Dream 

Worth     Building     (Rev.) 24 

St.   Eloi,   Battle  of   (see   "Belgium.") 
Stephens,    Kate,    Mastering    of    Mexico 

(Rev.)    183 

Sterling,    George,    The   Evanescent   City 

(Rev.)     24 

Stevens,    William   O.,   A   Suffrage  Oasis.  142 
Stevenson,    Richard   T.,   Missions  versus 

Militarism     (Rev.)     554 

Stimson,   Mary   Stoyell,   Child's  Book  of 

English  Biography  (Rev.)    144 

Sc.  James,  J.  H.   Ropes,   (Rev.) 344 

Si.  John  the  Divine,  Cathedral  of  (Pic.)   279 
St.      I>oais,     Missouri     Convention     (see 
"Democratic  Part  v.") 

St.    Pa\il,    A    Better    120 

St.    Tliomas   Again    22!) 

Stock    Market,    The    (M.    P.) 493,548 

Stone,   Senato'-   William   Joel    (Portrait)  511 

Stone,   Warren   S.    (Portrait) 521 

Stimer,    Winifred   Sackville,   How   Wini- 
fred    Lfarns     13'J 

Stories  of   H.    C.    Bunncr,   The    (Rev.)..   4St; 

Storm,  John   Kabel   ( I'ic. »    376 

Story     of      the      Submarine,      Farnham 

Bishop    (Rev.)     346 

Strasbourg,  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite 

(Rev.)    30 

Strikes    (Week)    48 

Cloak  and  Suit  Makers'   Lockout,  The 

(Ed.)    233,    464    (Week)    237,361.    433,   471 
New    Vork    Harbor,    Demand   of   Engi- 
neers in  (Week)   237 

Pittsboigh,  Pa.,  Region,  Difficulties  in 

(Week)     237 

(See   "Labor  Disputes.") 
Study  of  Child  Welfare  Work   in   Penn- 
sylvania, A.,  William  H.  Slingerland 

(Rev.)    117 

Submarine  Controversy  (see  "Germany,' 

Crisis  With.") 
Submarine     Turned     Merchantman,      A 

(Pic.)     373 

Substitute  for  War,  A,  Percy  MacKaye 

(Rev.)     342 

Suffrage  Oasis,  A.  William  O.  Stevens..   142 

Suffragist,  The  Mail  Order   143 

Summer  Scliooling,   Percy  H.  Boynton..   519 
"Sunday      Scliool      Times,      The,"      and 

Christianity    (Ed.)     161 

Sun    Vat-shi,    Dr.    (see   "China.") 
Supernatural   in   TragedyT  The,   Charles 

E.   Whitmore   (Rev.)    30 

Supreme  Court,   I^ouis  D.   Brandeis  Ap- 
pointment to. 
(See    "Brandeis,    Louis    D.") 
Susan     Clegg    and     Her     Love    Affairs, 

Anne  Warner  (Rev.) 405 

'Sussex,"    Sinking  of 

(See  "Germany,  Crisis  With.") 
Sweetser,     Arthur,     Roa(Isi<le     Glimpses 

of   tlie    Great    War    (Rev.) 68 

Taber,    Ralph   Graham,    Chained    I^ight- 

niiig    ( Rev.)    1S3 

Taft,    William    Howard,    on    the   I-eague 

to  Enforce  Peace  (Ed. ) 264 

(See   Ed.   31!).) 
Taormina.    Ralcv   Husted    Bell    (Rev.)..   182 
Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  Ways  of  Woman  (Rev.)    145 
Tariff  Commission,    Provision   for  a    (M. 

P.)   492    (Week)    49,   128 

(See   "Taxes.") 
Tarkington,   Booth,  Seventeen  (Rev.)...   252 
Taussig,   F.    W..    Inventors  and   Money- 
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Senator  Newlands — "Uncle  Sam"  is 
a  myth. 

Gen.  Funston — I  don't  believe  in  swivel 
chair  campaigning. 

Billy  Sunday — The  woi-ld  needs  a 
l)iinif'  in  religion. 

Sir  Edward  Carson — The  real  Irish- 
man  loves   peace. 

Senator  Thompson — There  are  no  idle 
men   in   Kansas. 

IIerrert  Kaufman — Quit  thinking  with 
dead  men's  minds. 

Jess  Witxard — I  am  i)retty  well  fixed 
in   this   world's   goods. 

David  Lloyd-George — What  you  spare 
in  money  you  spill  in  blood. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — Nothing  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  present  Administration. 

WooDRow  Wilson — It  is  very  difficult 
to  think  when  so  many  people  are  talking. 

Senator  Chamrerlain — After  this  war 
is  over  we  shall  not  have  a  friend  in  the 
world. 

Mayor  Mitciiel — New  York  has  been 
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EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


227.  Mr.  R.  B.  S.,  Washington.  "Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  xet  the  necessary  training  to 
become  an  efficiency  engineer,  so  as  to  be  the 
bent  in  my  profession?  Tliis  is  what  I  most  want 
to  become.  I  am  a  high  school  senior,  nineteen 
yeans   of  age." 

The  profession  of  efficiency  engineer 
is  so  new  that  methods  for  learning 
it  have  not  been  standardized.  Most  of 
the  experts  are  men  past  thirty-five,  who 
have  gradually  evolved  thru  experience  in 
advertising,  salesmanship,  accountancy,  or 
other  branches  of  business.  You  might  fol- 
low this  course ;  or  else  connect  with  a 
firm  of  good  experts  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
or  .some  other  large  city — see  classified 
business  telephone  directory  for  names,  un- 
der title  "Engineers"  and  sub-title  "Effi- 
ciency." 

Other  suggestions.  Write  Efficiency  Press 
Syndicate.  Woolworth  Building.  New  York, 
for  a  list  of  a  dozen  modern  books  on 
Efficiency.  Look  over  The  Efficiency  Maga- 
zine, 260  Broadway,  New  York.  Investi- 
gate the  Efficiency  Society.  41  Park  Row. 
New  York.  Read  my  book,  Efficient  Liv- 
ing, obtainable  from  the  Independent. 
Watch  these  columns  for  future  announce- 
ments. 


228.  Mr.  R.  E.  O.,  New  Jersey.  "Is  it  possible 
to  develop  leadership?  I  find  that  I  am  a  very 
good  follower,  but  am  never  able  to  get  my 
views  adopted.  When  I  am  with  other  men,  I 
follow  their  suggestions.  Why  can't  I  be  a 
leader?" 

Perhaps  you  were  not  meant  to  be  a 
leader.  Think  what  a  bedlam  this  world 
would  be,  if  every  man  were  a  leader. 

Never  mind  about  getting  your  "views 
adopted."  Think  rather,  how  to  act  on  your 
own  convictions.  Get  a  copy  of  my  "Tri- 
umph of  the  Man  Who  Acts,"  carry  it  with 
you.  read  and  re-read  it  till  you  make  it  a 
part  of  you.  Study  also  Dr.  Katherine 
Blackford's  book.  Analyzing  Character, 
and  find  where  your  weakness  lies.  The 
books  can  be  had  from  the  Efficiency  Press 
Syndicate,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


229.  Miss  A.  H.,  New  York  City.  "Your  arti- 
cle of  some  months  ago  on  'The  Efficient  Man's 
Money'  so  interested  me  that  I  should  like  to 
get  on  an  efficient  financial  basis  myself.  Will 
you  kindly  suggest  a  proper  division  for  a  $1400 
income?  I  am  a  college  graduate,  have  few  so- 
cial duties,  no  one  dependent  on  me ;  am  obliged 
to  dress   well  during  business  hours." 

Local  and  personal  conditions  always 
preclude  an  exact  standardizing  of  a  yearly 
budget.  We  should  say.  however,  that  yours 
might  be.  roughly,  as  follows : 

Clothing.  $300;  board.  $260:  lodging. 
$180;  church  and  philanthropy.  $140:  sav- 
ings and  insurance,  $.'550 ;  books  and  mag- 
azines, pleasure  and  recreation,  $70 ;  car- 
fare, laundrv,  upkeep  and  incidentals.  $100. 
Total.  $1400. 


230.  Mr.  O.  A.  S.,  Texas,  "(a)  Should  a  boy 
(decide  what  he  wants  to  be  and  do  in  life  before 
he  leaves  high  school?  (b)  If  so.  how  shall  he 
come  to  a  decision?" 

(a)  Vocational  experts  differ  on  this 
point.  Some  boys  know  intuitively  their 
life  work,  at  ten  years  of  age:  and  certain 
great  men  did  not  find  their  life  work  till 
they  were  past  thirty.  The  best  course  seems 
to  be  for  a  boy  to  learn  all  there  is  to  learn 
about  vocational  guidance,  and  make  such 
tests  for  himself  as  are  practicable,  while 
still  in  the  high  school :  then  to  have  some 
trial  exi)eriences  in  real  life  before  deter- 
mining finally  what  his  career  shall  be.  Get 
three  or  fotir  good  books  on  vocational  guid- 
ance, study  them  carefully — then  ask  us 
more  questions  if  you  like. 

(b)  See  answer  to  query  No.  197  in  Effi- 
ciency Question  Box  for  January  31.  1916. 
Write  these  experts,  and  consult  with  any 
that  appeal  to  you. 
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THE  ETRUSCAN 

A  distinctive    Gorham  design 
in  solid  silver 

HIS  design,  with  its  Greek  fret,  or  keij 
/no/^,  is  a  pattern  of  singular  simplici- 
tq  and  strength. 

It  embraces  a  complete  assortment  of  Ta- 
ble Silver,  Dinnerware,  and  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services 

A  silverware  pattern  of  such  merit  and  dis- 
tinction IS  not  to  be  limited  in  its  uses,  but  is 
worthy  to  officiate  m  all  departments  of  the 
table. 

Best  of  all,  it  is  a  pattern  of  which  gou  will 
never  tire,  for  the  Eti'uscans  flourished  1000 
gears  before  the  Christian  era,  and  alter  25 
centuries  the  world  still  does  honor  to  Etrus- 
can art. 

The  art  which  has  survived  25  centuries  of 
change  is  a  safe  choice  in  period  silverware. 

It  is  Gorham  made  and 
bears  this  indenture 


STERLING 


For  sale  bg  leading  jewelers  everuwhere. 

THE  GORHAM  CO 

Silver smidis  and  Goldsmiths 

/  NEW  YORK 


Works -Providence  andNewYork 
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TO  SWEEP  OUT  THE  MEXICAN  CANYONS 

A   PORTABLK    MACHINE   GUN    OF  THK   SORT   THAT   THE   PUNITIVE   FORCES    IN     MEXICO    WILL    USE    AGAINST    VILLA    AND    HIS    BANPIT    TROOPS.    THE    BENET- 
MERCIER    GUNS    NOW    IN    USE,    ONE    OF    WHICH     "JAMMED"    AT    COLUMBUS.      ARE     TO     BE     REPLACED     BY     A      MKCH ANICAL-RECOIL 
TYPE,    THE   VICKBRS   GUN,    BUT   THE   WAR   DELAYED    DELIVERY    TO    THE    UNITED   STATES    ARMY 
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NO  INTERCOURSE  WITH  PLEDGE-BREAKERS 


IF  the  Channel  steamer  "Sussex"  was  struck  by  a  Ger- 
man torpedo,  how  can  we  trust  Germany  longer? 
The  "Sussex"  is  purely  a  passenger  vessel.   She 
mounts  no  guns,  carries  no  munitions.  Her  436  pas- 
sengers were  largely  women  and  children. 

The  "Sussex"  was  not  warned.  She  was  not  ordered 
to  stop.  The  noncombatants  on  board  were  given  no  op- 
portunity to  seek  safety. 

If  she  was  struck  by  a  torpedo — and  the  evidence  all 
points  in  that  direction,  tho  the  German  evidence  should 
be  heard  before  the  question  is  finally  adjudged — there 
are  no  extenuating  circumstances.  None  of  the  excuses 
that  the  German  Government  has  concocted  from  time 
to  time  in  defense  of  its  submarine  warfare  is  here 
present.  The  attack  upon  the  "Sussex"  is  a  plain,  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  international  law  and  the  rules 
of  war  as  interpreted  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  it  is 


more  than  that.  It  is  a  clear  infraction  of  the  rules 
which  Germany  has  agreed  to  in  the  course  of  the  sub- 
marine controversy  with  this  country. 

If  it  was  a  torpedo,  Germany  has  broken  her  pledged 
word  to  the  United  States.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  any  American  life  was  lost  or  not.  There  were 
Americans  on  board.  As  President  Wilson  has  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  to  the  German  Government,  putting 
American  lives  in  jeopardy  is  a  violation  of  American 
rights  just  as  much  as  the  taking  of  American  lives.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  Murder  is  one  crime ;  but  at- 
tempted murder  is  another.  » 

When  one  nation  does  not  keep  its  word  solemnly 
given  to  another  nation,  by  that  act  the  fabric  of  friend- 
ly intercourse  is  torn  asunder. 

We  can  have  no  intercourse  with  those  who  pledge  us 
their  word  and  falselv  break  it. 


PEACE-ON    WHAT   TERMS? 


THERE  are  rumors  of  coming  peace  in  the  air. 
Where  their  source  and  what  their  authority  no- 
body knows.  But  we  know  that  they  spring  from  the 
secret  wish  of  all  the  peoples  that  this  awful  era  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  war  is  so  disastrous  to  all  con- 
cerned that  there  will  be  but  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence in  the  long  run  between  the  victor  and  the 
vanquished.  Neither  side  can  possibly  gain  enough  to 
pay  for  another  year  of  war.  Any  reasonable  peace 
terms  accepted  now  would  be  better  than  any  future 
triumph. 

In  every  belligerent  country  the  people  are  beginning 
to  ask  the  question,  which  should  have  been  answered 
at  the  beginning,  "What  are  we  fighting  for?"  No 
definite  answer  has  been  vouchsafed  by  any  government, 
so  the  people  are  beginning  to  answer  it  for  themselves, 
and  they  answer  it  so  variously  that  their  peace  terms 
sometimes  overlap  their  enemy's.  That  is  to  say  the 
most  moderate  factions  of  both  sides  have  not  merely 
met,  but  passed  each  other.  For  instance,  some  Germans 
are  willing  to  concede  more  favorable  terms  than  some 
Englishmen  are  determined  to  demand  and  vice  versa. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extremists  on  both  sides  are 
getting  more  extravagant  in  their  demands  and  so 
further  apart  every  day. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  peace  terms  which  have 
been  voiced  in  England  and  Germany.  Disregarding 
extravagant  and  irresponsible  utterances,  let  us  take  as 
a  specimen  of  the  extreme  British  terms  the  demands 
formulated  by  the  National  Review  as  the  minimum 
to  be  imposed  on  Germany  in  case  she  is  defeated.  These 
are  in  brief  that  Belgium  be  fully  compensated  for  all 
losses  direct  or  indirect,  and  granted  $2,500,000,000 
besides;  that  Russia,  France  and  Serbia  be  fully  com- 
pensated on  the  same  scale;  that  all  territories  acquired 
by  Germany  anywhere  in  the  world  be  confiscated;  that 
Prussia  be  permanently  crushed  and  crippled ;  that  Ger- 
man trade  be  rigidly  restricted,  and  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  war  be  publicly  executed. 

Now  whether  these  demands  are  just  or  unjust  need 


not  concern  us  because  they  are  obviously  incompatible 
and  impossible.  No  one  nation  even  in  the  light  of  its 
prosperity  could  pay  for  all  the  losses,  direct  and  iri- 
direct,  of  all  the  belligerent  countries7^nd  certainly 
not  Germany  if  deprived  of  both  her  colonies  and  com- 
mercial privileges.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  any 
money  out  of  Germany  unless  she  is  allowed  to  make 
money  either  thru  foreign  commerce  or  by  the  develop- 
ment of  her  African  possessions.  There  is  not  enough 
gold  in  Germany  or  the  world  to  pay  such  an  indemnity. 
It  could  only  be  paid  in  goods,  that  is,  thru  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  permanent  restriction  of  German  trade  is  the 
question  that  receives  most  attention  in  the  British 
press.  It  is  proposed,  for  instance,  to  shut  out  German 
shipping  from  any  ports  of  the  British  empire,  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  any  German-made  goods  even 
thru  neutral  countries,  to  require  passports  of  all 
travelers  so  that  Germans  may  be  "treated  like  lepers" 
wherever  they  go,  to  confiscate  German  patents  and  the 
funds  left  by  Cecil  Rhodes  to  educate  German  boys  at 
Oxford,  etc.  The  movement  has  received  official  recog- 
nition and  delegates  of  the  British  Government  are 
now  conferring  with  the  representatives  of  France  to 
devise  some  form  of  commercial  alliance  to  follow  the 
present  military  alliance.  This  action  has  alarmed  the 
free-traders,  but  Premier  Asquith  has  endeavored  to 
allay  their  anxiety  by  stating  that  no  measures  involv- 
ing a  break  with  England's  traditional  policy  will  be 
taken  without  parliamentary  approval.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  measures  can  be  devised  that  will  not 
violate  the  principle  of  free-trade. 

It  will  in  any  case  be  difficult  for  the  Allies  to  cripple 
German  trade  without  crippling  their  own.  To  take 
only  one  instance,  Antwerp  has  been  brought  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  seaports  largely  thru 
German  money  and  German  trade.  If  these  were  shut 
out  from  Antwerp  it  would  be  a  greater  financial  blow 
to  Belgium  than  the  German  invasion. 

When  Premier  Asquith  was  recently  questioned  in 
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Parliament  by  Mr.  Snowdon  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  as  to 
the  British  terms  of  peace  he  replied  by  repeating  what 
he  had  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  war: 

We  shall  never  sheath  the  sword,  which  we  have  not 
lightly  drawn,  until  Belgium  recovers  in  full  measure  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  she  sacrificed;  until  France  is 
adequately  secured  against  menace  of  aggression;  until  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  are  placed 
upon  an  unassailable  foundation,  and  until  the  military 
domination  of  Prussia  is  wholly  and  finally  destroyed. 

This  naturally  was  too  indefinite  to  satisfy  his  inter- 
locutors, who  wanted  these  aims  translated  into  concrete 
terms.  In  default,  then,  of  any  official  interpretation 
of  the  Premier's  statement  we  may  consider  that  given 
by  the  Right  Honorable  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  who  is 
believed  to  express  the  government's  views.  According 
to  Mr.  Masterman  the  British  minimum  must  include 
the  following:  Germany  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Belgium 
sufficient  to  rebuild  her  cities,  restore  her  industries 
and  compensate  for  her  disabled  and  dead;  France  to 
receive  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  all  territory  up  to  the 
Rhine  as  well  as  an  indemnity;  Denmark  to  get  back 
Schleswig;  German,  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland  to 
be  reunited  under  the  Czar;  Italy  to  get  the  whole  of 
Italia  Irredenta;  the  Turkish  empire  to  be  partitioned; 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  given  to  Serbia;  the  German 
fleet  sunk  or  divided  up  among  the  Allies;  all  the  Zep- 
pelins to  be  burned ;  and  the  German  colonies  to  be  given 
to  those  who  have  conquered  them,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

These  demands  are  certainly  moderate  compared  with 
some  we  have  mentioned,  but  there  are  Englishmen  who 
would  offer  their  beaten  foe  more  generous  terms  still. 
They  talk  of  the  necessity  of  England's  coming  out  "with 
clean  hands"  without  acquiring  any  territorial  or  trade 
advantages,  and  they  would  have  Germany  given  back 
her  colonies  and  her  shipping  admitted  on  equal  terms 
to  British  ports. 

This  group  of  British  conciliationists  may  be 
matched  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  by  the  Bund 
Neues  Vaterland,  which  is  opposed  to  the  annexation  of 
any  conquered  territory  by  Germany  and  ridicules  the 
idea  that  any  permanent  weakening  of  England  and 
Russia  would  be  an  advantage  to  Germany.  The  New 
Fatherland  Union  petitioned  for  the  suppression  of  the 
annexationist  movement  that  is  championed  by  a  com- 
bination of  six  agricultural  and  industrial  associations. 
These  associations  protest  against  a  premature  peace 
and  assert  that,  since  the  enemies  of  Germany  declare 
that  she  must  be  wiped  out  from  the  list  of  great  powers, 
the  safety  of  the  empire  can  only  be  assured  by  the  ex- 
tension of  its  bounds  to  include  territory  of  strategic 
and  economic  importance  on  each  side.  In  order  to 
secure  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  they  desire  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  French  coast  as  far  as  the  Somme,  also  the 
fortresses  of  Verdun  and  Belfort,  the  chief  coal  and  iron 
districts  of  France  would  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of 
Germans  and  France  would  be  left  to  indemnify  the 
proprietors.  Belgium  is  to  form  part  of  the  same  eco- 
nomic, postal  and  financial  system  as  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  This  would  ensure  the  prosperity  of  German  in- 
dustries. To  satisfy  her  agricultural  needs  Germany 
must  annex  the  Russian  border  provinces  on  the  Baltic 
and  to  the  south. 

Some  of  the  German  papers  go  beyond  this  and  de- 
mand the  annexation  of  Belgium;  the  surrender  by 
England  of  Egypt,  Uganda  and  Nigeria;  India  to  be- 


come a  German  protectorate;  Russia  to  lose  Finland, 
Poland,  Bessarabia  and  Crimea. 

Such  extreme  demands  as  these  are,  like  those  of  the 
National  Review  on  the  British  side,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  real  German  minimum  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  moderate.  What  it  is  cannot  of  course  be 
told  exactly,  but  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  intimated 
more  than  once  that  the  German  Government  is  willing 
to  make  peace  on  some  such  terms  as  these :  the  evacua- 
tion of  Belgium  and  France;  the  cession  or  purchase  of 
Belgian  and  French  Congo;  the  restoration  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  under  a  German  prince;  the  transfer  to 
Germany  of  the  Russian  debt  to  France;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  commerce,  travel, 
mails  and  cable  communication  in  time  of  peace  and 
war  under  international  guarantee;  and  equality  of 
trading  rights  in  all  ports  and  colonies.  It  has  been  re- 
cently rumored  that  Germany  is  willing  to  cede  part  of 
Lorraine  to  France,  to  grant  autonomy  to  Alsace  and 
to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Belgium. 

Such,  then,  are  opposing  demands  in  both  their  ex- 
treme and  more  moderate  forms.  On  their  face  value 
of  course  they  seem  irreconcilable,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  "nothing  is  ever  served  as  hot  as  it  is  cooked." 
Besides  it  is  apparent  that  the  objects  which  the  oppos- 
ing parties  most  earnestly  desire  are  not  the  same.  The 
Allies  are  most  intent  upon  getting  the  Germans  out  of 
France  and  Belgium.  Germany  is  most  concerned  over 
her  future  opportunities  for  commercial  and  colonial 
expansion. 

But  so  long  as  neither  party  is  clearly  victorious  and 
both  parties  fear  that  it  will  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ening to  mention  the  conditions  of  peace,  there  seems 
to  be  no  hope  of  getting  them  even  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  coming  to  an  agreement. 


NO    TASK    FOR  CONGRESS 

THE  United  States  Government  is  a  big  shipper  on 
American  railroads.  What  it  ships  is  not  freight, 
but  mail  matter.  This  is  a  distinction,  but  hardly  an 
essential  difference.  Why  should  there  be  any  differ- 
ence in  the  manner  of  fixing  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter? 

In  the  old  days,  the  railroads  themselves  determined 
how  much  the  shippers  of  freight  should  pay  for  the 
carriage  of  their  freight.  This  came  in  time  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  manifestly  unfair  to  the  shippers.  For  there 
was  a  perfectly  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads to  charge  "all  that  the  traffic  would  bear."  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  accordingly  en- 
trusted with  the  final  determination  of  freight  rates. 

But  in  the  case  of  mail  matter  the  old  condition  re- 
mains, tho  in  even  more  unfair  form.  For  the  rates 
are  determined  by  the  shipper.  The  railroads  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  say  about  it.  The  rates  of  railway  mail 
pay  are  decreed  by  Congress. 

This  is  flagrantly  unjust.  The  party  that  pays  the  bills 
should  not  in  fairness  and  good  conscience  be  the  one 
also  to  make  the  prices;  any  more  than  the  public 
servant  should  be  the  one  to  set  the  price  upon  the  serv- 
ice it  renders  to  the  public. 

The  matter  is  brought  concretely  before  the  country 
by  a  rider  upon  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill  now 
before  Congress  changing  the  basis  of  fixing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails  from 
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one  of  weight  to  one  of  space.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  cut 

down  the  amount  paid  to  the  railroads.  That  the  change 

would  be  an  unfair  one  is  one  good  argument  against 

the  rider.  But  a  more  fundamental  argument  against  it 

is  that  Congress  ought  not  to  fix  the  rates  at  all. 

The  case  was  set  forth  convincingly  before  the  Senate 

Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  by  President 

Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 

Turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Let  the  commission  study  it  carefully  and  then 
advise  Congress  as  to  what  changes  are  required  in  the 
method  of  pay  or  the  rates  in  order  to  do  justice  to  both  the 
railroads  and  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  question  of 
pay  for  carrying  the  mails  and  parcel  post  has  become  a 
most  intricate  study  in  rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  the  nation's  expert  body  on  rates,  and  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  to  serve  that  purpose.  It  is  better  fitted 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  to  reach  a  fair 
conclusion.  Both  the  railroads  and  the  Government,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  its  judgment. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  was  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Smith  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines : 

The  Government  is  all  powerful.  It  can  inflict  upon  the 
railroads  rates  that  will  be  unprofitable  to  them.  It  can  compel 
the  roads  to  carry  business  at  a  loss.  Whatever  losses  are 
forced  upon  the  roads,  however,  will  be  felt  by  the  travelling 
public,  the  shippers  and  the  stockholders.  The  railroad  man- 
agers are  merely  trustees.  We  are  here  to  protect  thousands 
of  owners  of  these  properties.  If  the  Government  insists 
upon  getting  service  below  cost  to  the  railroads,  this  money, 
taken  out  of  the  funds  of  the  roads,  must  be  met  somewhere 
and  somehow.  Either  the  freight  or  passenger  service  must 
bear  the  burden,  or  else  the  stockholders.  All  that  we  ask 
is  fair  play.  The  Government  has  intrusted  other  problems 
of  railroad  management  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  it  should,  we  think,  entrust  this  one  to  that  body 
for  fair  consideration. 

The  request  of  the  railroads  is  reasonable,  logical  and 

fair.  Congress  ought  not  to  fix  railroad  rates — even  for 

the  carriage  of  the  mails. 


CALIFORNIA  REPEATS 

CALIFORNIA  refuses  to  be  silent  about  one  absorb- 
ing topic — California. 

The  Great  Northwest,  the  Prairies,  the  Electric  City, 
the  Historic  South,  gather  themselves  together,  burst 
forth  in  a  gigantic  fair,  dominate  for  a  few  months  the 
papers  and  magazines  and  travel  bureaus,  flood  the  land 
with  pictures  and  real  estate  pabulum,  and  then,  linger- 
ing for  a  little  time  in  the  movies  and  Chautauquas,  sink 
back  into  that  comparative  obscurity  which,  in  this  land 
of  universal  self-exploitation,  overtakes  everything 
which  does  not  advertise  extravagantly. 

Not  so  California. 

Not  only  did  she  insist  on  the  double-barreled  pub- 
licity of  two  expositions  in  1915,  but  she  has  now  be- 
gun all  over  again.  The  Panama-California  Exposition 
at  San  Diego,  adding  "International"  to  its  name  and 
inheriting  some  of  the  finest  exhibits  from  the  defunct 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  has  been  reopened,  with 
more  of  the  gala  excitement  which  seems  to  be  a  habit 
on  the  coast,  to  run  thruout  1916. 

Perhaps  the  city  by  the  Harbor  of  the  Sun  hopes  thus 
to  come  fully  into  its  heritage,  now  that  the  competition 
of  its  big  neighbor  to  the  north  is  ended.  But  will  Los 
Angeles  sit  supinely  by  and  let  its  little  rival  take  the 
lion's  share  of  the  nation's  attention  for  another  year? 
We  begin  to  suspect  that  1915  saw  the  beginning  of  an 
endless  series  of  expositions,  and  that  California  will 
never  break  her  habit  of  inviting  the  world  to  peek  into 
her  mirror. 


ON  THE  CONTRARY,  GENTLEMEN 

WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  Elihu  Root,  Joseph  H. 
(Choate,  and  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  do  not  approve 
of  the  appointment  of  Louis  Brandeis  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  They  feel  it  their  painful  duty 
to  declare  that  in  view  of  his  "reputation,  character  and 
professional  career"  he  is  not  a  "fit  person"  to  sit  on 
that  exalted  bench. 

We  respectfully  dissent — and  vigorously.  Louis  Bran- 
deis is  an  eminently  fit  person  to  be  a  member  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  land.  And  for  three  reasons : 

Because  of  his  reputation  for  fearlessness,  sanity  and 
clear-headedness. 

Because  of  his  character,  notable  for  integrity,  un- 
selfishness and  human  sympathy. 

Because  of  his  professional  career,  marked  by  antag- 
onism to  predatory  special  interests,  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare,  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  weak  and 
the  opprest. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Brandeis  is  not  a  conservative  (which 
is  probably  what  his  distinguished  critics  really  meant) . 
But  just  for  that  reason  he  will  find  himself  thoroly  at 
home  side  by  side  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Justice  Hughes.  The  Supreme  Court  needs  just 
such  a  man. 


A   REPUBLIC  AGAIN 

IN  our  editorial  of  December  20  last  on  "The  Betrayal 
of  the  Republic"  we  exprest  the  opinion  and  the  hope 
that  the  Chinese  republicans  would  not  tamely  submit 
to  Yuan's  usurpation  of  the  throne.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  they  did  act  quickly  and  effectively.  With  six 
provinces  in  open  revolt  and  a  republican  army  march- 
ing toward  Peking,  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  discovered  that 
he  had  misinterpreted  the  will  of  the  people — as  exprest 
by  his  sycophants — so  he  cancels  his  former  decree  re- 
storing the  monarchy  and  signs  himself  president  in- 
stead of  emperor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  neither  president  or  em- 
peror. He  is  plain  dictator,  or,  in  the  primary  sense  of 
the  word,  a  tyrant,  that  is,  an  illegal  autocrat.  This 
would  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  is  a  bad 
man  or  the  wrong  man  for  the  place.  The  Greek 
tyrants  were  often  true  patriots.  "The  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonese  was  Freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend," 
says  Byron.  But  for  most  of  them  the  possession  of  un- 
limited power  proved  too  much  of  a  temptation,  so  they 
exercized  it  "tyrannically"  and  tried  to  pass  it  down  to 
their  descendants.  This,  we  fear,  is  the  case  with  Yuan 
Shih-kai.  To  oppose  him  is  to  risk  one's  head  if  within 
his  reach,  and  his  assumption  of  imperial  state  is  mean- 
ingless unless  he  designed  to  fasten  upon  China  a  new 
dynasty. 

If  Yuan  were  only  trustworthy  he  would  be  just  the 
man  to  guide  China  in  her  transition  stage  from  despot- 
ism to  republicanism,  for  he  is  possest  of  remarkable 
administrative  ability  and  political  skill.  But  his  shifty 
past  will  prevent  any  one  from  putting  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  new  turnabout. 

The  one  encouraging  feature  about  it  all  is  that  Yuan 

* 

both  in  assuming  and  in  relinquishing  the  crown  takes 
pains  to  explain  that  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  people  as  he  understands  it.  He  does  not 
claim,  like  the  Kaiser,  to  rule  by  divine  right,  nor  does 
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he  question  the  right  of  the  people  to  depose  him  for  un- 
faithfulness to  duty. 

The  Chinese  revolutionists  have  the  best  of  authority 
for  their  revolt.  The  ideal  of  government,  according  to 
Confucius,  is 

The  display  of  justice,  the  realization  of  sincerity,  the 
exposition  of  errors,  the  exemplification  of  benevolence  and 
the  discussion  of  courtesy  and  the  manifestation  of  all  the 
fundamental  virtues.  If  any  ruler,  having  position  and 
power,  will  not  follow  this  course  he  should  be  driven  out 
by  the  people  as  a  public  enemy. 

A  people  in  whom  such  principles  are  thoroly  en- 
grained ought  to  make  good  material  for  a  republic. 
We  hope  that  they  will  continue  without  faltering  along 
the  road  they  have  entered  upon  until  finally  they  realize 
the  Golden  Age  prophesied  by  Confucius,  when  the  peo- 
ple shall  rule,  police  be  unnecessary,  and  peace  reign 
thruout  the  world. 


THE   RUSSIAN   DRIVE 

ON  the  western  front  the  spring  campaign  began 
with  a  German  offensive.  On  the  eastern  front  the 
Russians  have  taken  the  offensive.  In  France  the  Ger- 
mans are  confining  their  attack  to  the  fortress  of  Ver- 
dun, but  on  the  other  side  the  Russians  have  assaulted 
the  German  entrenchments  at  no  less  than  four  points 
of  the  700-mile  line  between  Riga  and  Rumania.  This 
line  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  the  German  in- 
vasion of  Russia  last  fall.  It  was  evidently  chosen  in 
advance  as  the  most  defensible  position  attainable,  and 
each  army  halted  as  it  drew  up  on  the  line  like  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  forming  for  inspection.  At  points  where 
some  German  troops  had  got  ahead  of  the  others  they 
were  drawn  back  to  the  lines.  This  line,  except  for  local 
irregularities,  runs  almost  straight  north  and  south 
from  the  Dvina  to  the  Pruth.  It  is  therefore  very  nearly 
the  shortest  distance  between  these  two  points,  and  is 
shorter  by  a  third  than  the  line  which  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  would  have  had  to  defend  if  they  had  stayed 
within  their  own  national  boundaries.  That  is  to  say, 
they  have  shortened  their  front  instead  of  lengthening 
it  by  their  invasion  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  upper  end  has  been  extended  200  miles  north- 
ward. The  German  line  was  so  drawn  as  to  include  most 
of  the  railroad  running  north  to  Petrograd,  so  they  have 
a  railroad  not  far  behind  their  front,  while  on  the  Rus- 
sian side  the  only  north  and  south  railroad  is  150  miles 
east  of  their  front. 

But  while  the  line  along  which  the  Germans  estab- 
lished their  winter  quarters  was,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  defensive  purposes,  they  failed  at 
two  points  to  secure  strategic  positions,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  map  upon  another  page.  These  weak  places  are 
near  the  ends  of  the  line.  At  the  southern  end  the  Aus- 
trians were  not  able  to  free  their  country  altogether 
from  the  invaders.  The  Russians  held  on  stoutly  to  the 
corner  of  Galicia  north  of  Dniester  and  to  the  fortress 
of  Rovno,  just  inside  the  Russian  frontier.  On  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  line  the  Germans  were  not  able  to  capture 
the  important  cities  of  Riga  and  Dvinsk.  The  German 
front  makes  a  curve  around  these  cities,  tho  between 
them  the  line  reaches  up  to  the  Dvina  River  at  Jacob- 
stadt  and  Friedrichstadt. 

Now,  what  the  Russians  have  done  is  simply  to  strike 
at  these  two  defective  sectors  in  the  German  line  of  de- 
fense. They  have  attacked  on  the  southern  end  in  Galicia 


and  on  the  northern  end  at  Jacobstadt  as  well  as  south 
of  Dvinsk.  If  the  Russians  succeed  in  the  South  they 
may  be  able  to  reinvade  Bukovina  and  Galicia,  in  which 
case  Rumania  might  join  with  them  in  an  attack  upon 
Hungary.  If  the  Russians  succeed  in  the  north  the  Ger- 
mans may  be  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Baltic  provinces. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  determine  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  offensive.  They  have  gained  at  all  points, 
but  that  simply  demonstrates  that  the  German  front 
trenches,  like  any  other,  can  be  taken  if  enough  men 
and  ammunition  can  be  brought  against  them.  Of  men 
Russia  has  no  lack,  and  her  supply  of  ammunition  has 
been  replenished  during  the  winter  from  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  have  presumably 
withdrawn  from  the  Russian  front  for  use  in  France  all 
the  men  they  think  can  be  spared  without  letting  the 
Russians  thru.  But  unless  the  Germans  have  changed 
their  tactics  they  will  not  remain  behind  their  entrench- 
ments until  they  are  routed  out  by  the  Russians,  but 
will  prefer  to  take  the  offensive  even  against  heavy  odds, 
because  this  enables  them  to  choose  their  own  time  and 
battlefield.  If  their  attack  on  Verdun,  whether  success- 
ful or  not,  has  sufficiently  disarranged  the  plans  of  the 
Allies,  so  that  their  spring  drive  has  to  be  postponed, 
the  Germans  will  have  a  chance  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Russian  side  or  at  some  other  point  in  the  French 
line.  According  to  the  military  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  the  Germans  have  118  divisions  on  the 
western  front.  Now  there  have  been  reported  as  engaged 
at  Verdun  only  eighteen  or  twenty  divisions.  Where  the 
rest  are  or  what  they  are  held  in  reserve  for,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surmise. 

So  far  the  campaign  of  1916  opens  in  the  same  way 
as  the  campaigns  of  1914  and  1915,  that  is,  with  the 
Germans  on  the  offensive  in  the  west  and  on  the  de- 
fensive in  the  east.  If  the  present  campaign  follows  the 
same  course  as  the  others,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
Germans  shortly  becoming  less  active  in  France  and 
more  active  in  Russia.  Formerly  they  were  able  to  shut- 
tle their  troops  back  and  forth  from  one  front  to  the 
other  as  needed,  because  there  was  no  coordination  be- 
tween the  Allies.  Now,  however,  the  operations  of  the 
Allied  armies  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  a  joint  staff  at  Paris,  so  they  should  be  able  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  and  exert  a  crushing  pressure  upon 
the  Central  Powers. 


NEXT  YEAR! 

THE  half  million  men  of  New  York  state  who  voted 
for  woman  suffrage  last  fall  are  likely  to  have  an- 
other chance  next  year.  The  bill  providing  for  another 
referendum  on  the  constitutional  amendment  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three 
to  one.  It  has  been  withheld  from  vote  in  the  Senate  by 
a  recalcitrant  party  leader.  But  this  Mrs.  Partington 
can  hardly  sweep  back  the  sea.  Suffrage  is  becoming 
too  popular  a  cause  to  make  it  healthy  for  politicians  to 
oppose  it. 

The  bill  must  pass  one  more  legislature,  after  this 
one.  Then  the  people — no,  the  men — will  have  a  chance 
at  the  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  outcome.  The  tide  is  mak- 
ing fast. 


The  Pursuit 
of  Villa 


It  was  asserted  at  the 
beginning  of  last  week 
that  Villa  and  his  band 
were  surrounded  and  would  be  cap- 
tured within  a  few  days.  They  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Namiquipa,  with  Car- 
ranza  forces  on  the  east  and  on  the 
south,  while  our  troops  were  advancing 
from  the  north.  The  bandit  leader 
could  escape  only  by  way  of  passes 
thru  the  mountains  westward.  General 
Calles  had  promised  to  guard  these.  On 
his  way  southward  Villa  had  left  thirty 
of  his  wounded  men,  who  were  found 
by  our  troops.  His  forces  were  in  sev- 
eral bands.  One  of  them  held  up  and 
robbed  a  train  at  Moctezuma,  eighty- 
five  miles  northeast  of  Namiquipa.  An- 
other was  attacked  and  defeated  by 
General  Cano,  of  the  Carranza  army. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  it  was  expected 
at  Washington  and  by  Carranza's  War 
Minister  that  Villa  would  soon  be 
forced  to  surrender.  He  had  withdrawn 
westward  into  a  canyon.  But  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  country  was  one  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  for  many 
years,  and  that  it  presented  many  diffi- 
culties to  a  pursuing  force.  Two  of  the 
eight  aeroplanes  that  started  from  Co- 
lumbus with  our  troops  went  astray, 
but  both  aviators  were  rescued.  One 
of  them  had  been  alone  in  the  desert 
for  eighty-four  hours. 

For  a  time  there  was  much  anxiety 
because  of  reports  and  apparently  au- 
thoritative assertions  that  parts  of 
Carranza's  army  had  revolted  and  gone 
over  to  Villa.  It  was  known  also  that 
many  of  the  Carranza  soldiers  in  the 
north  were  recently  under  Villa's  com- 
mand, and  had  come  to  Carranza  in 
response    to    his    offer    of    amnesty,    a 


small  sum  of  money  for  each  man,  and 
free  transportation  to  his  home  if  he 
should  choose  to  go  there.  Some  were 
deserting  because  they  were  paid  in 
Mexican  money  which  is  now  worth,  in 
gold,  only  6  per  cent  of  its  face  value. 
On  the  22d  it  was  declared  in  reports 
from  Columbus  and  elsewhere  that 
General  Luis  Herrera,  with  2000  men, 
had  turned  from  Carranza  and  joined 
Villa.  Herrera  was  recently  military 
governor  of  Chihuahua,  but  had  been 
removed  from  this  office  for  misbe- 
havior. He  is  well  known  in  the  north, 
where  he  and  his  brother,  Maclovio, 
served  under  Madero  and  for  a  time 
were  with  Villa.  When  our  forces  took 
possession  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  issued  a 
bitter  anti-American  proclamation, 
urging  all  Mexicans  to  drive  out  the 
invaders.  The  story  about  his  alleged 
revolt  said  that  it  followed  a  banquet 
in  Chihuahua  City,  at  which  he  read 
the  old  proclamation  and  remarked  that 
he  had  not  changed  his  mind. 

But  other  Carranza  officers  promptly 
declared  that  Herrera  was  still  loyal  to 
the  First  Chief.  Such  testimony  was 
given  by  Enriquez,  the  civil  governor 
of  Chihuahua,  and  on  the  23d  Herrera, 
in  a  telegram  to  General  Gavira,  at 
Juarez,  asked  that  officer  to  deny  em- 
phatically in  his  name  the  "rumor  cir- 
culated by  reactionaries"  that  he  had 
gone  over  to  Villa.  There  were  reports, 
however,  that  he  opposed  the  admission 
of  American  troops,  and  it  was  thought 
at  Washington  that  his  attitude  was 
not  wholly  satisfactory. 

Along  the  border  there  was  some  un- 
easiness. The  people  of  Presidio,  Texas, 
across  the  line  from  Ojinaga,  appealed 
to  our  forces  for  protection.  And  tele- 
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STILL    FARTHER    INTO    MEXICO 

Using  Casas  Grandes  as  an  advanced  base,  the  American  troops  in  pursuit  of  Villa  have  been 
thrown  out  in  fan-shape  to  the  south  in  the  attempt  to  catch  the  outlaw  before  he  can  reach  the 
mountains.  He  was  thought  to  be  trapped  near  Namiquipa,  but  seems  to  have  defeated  the  Car- 
ranzistas   there  and  to  have  broken   thj^i   the   ring  of   pursuers.    Col.    Dodd   is   keeping   his   cavalry 

hot  on   Villa's  trail 
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grams  were  sent  to  members  of  Con- 
gress from  Douglas,  on  the  border  in 
Arizona.  Disquieting  reports  from 
Tampico  led  our  government  to  send 
the  battleship  "Kentucky"  to  that  port. 

^,      _         .  On  the  day  when  the 

The  Question       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Herrera 

at  Washmgton     ^^^  ^^^-^^^  ^^    j^^^_ 

son,  of  South  Dakota,  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  telegram  from  a  constituent  who 
offered  100  volunteers  for  service  in 
Mexico.  Senator  Stone  said  that  this  ac- 
tion was  ill-advised,  as  the  situation  in 
Mexico  was  somewhat  critical.  Men 
who  sent  such  telegrams  ought  to  know 
that  the  enlistment  of  20,000  men,  for 
the  regular  army,  had  recently  been 
authorized.  The  telegram  should,  in  his 
opinion,  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
War  Department.  Senator  Smoot  said 
he  had  sent  to  the  department  several 
of  the  same  kind  which  he  had  received 
from  Utah.  Senator  Sherman,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  had  introduced  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  for 
50,000  volunteers,  complained  when 
objection  to  consideration  of  it  was 
made,  saying  that  if  the  blood 
soldiers  should  hereafter  cry 
from  the  sands  of  Mexico  we 
remember  this  delaying  action 
Senate.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Scott,  of. 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  in  the  House 
a  resolution  calling  for  an  appropria- 
tion, of  $50,000  to  be  used  in  offering 
a  reward  for  Villa's  body. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Cabinet  decided 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  seek  the 
aid  of  the  militia.  Secretary  Lansing 
said  to  the  press  that  alarming  stories 
had  been  circulated  by  persons  who  de- 
sired intervention.  They  could  have  no 
other  purpose  than  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Mexican  people.  It  was 
known  in  Washington  that  our  govern- 
ment believed  that  these  tales  were 
spread  abroad  by  persons  having  prop- 
erty interests  in  Mexico.  Secretary 
Baker  said  that  no  hostile  shot  had 
been  fired  at  our  troops.  Some  said  that 
the  story  about  Herrera  had  been  start- 
ed by  George  C.  Carothers,  who  for 
two  years  was  vdth  Villa  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Department,  but 
Mr.  Carothers,  now  in  El  Paso,  pub- 
lished a  denial. 

In  the  Senate  on  the  24th  there  was 
a  bitter  debate.  Mr.  Borah  read  a  tele- 
gram from  an  attorney  in  Douglas, 
Arizona,  named  Richardson,  saying 
that  Carranza  had  3000  cavalry  and 
forty  cannon  very  near  that  town,  with 
7000  more  not  far  away.  The  place  was 
not  defended,  and  he  called  for  help. 
Mr.  Stone  denounced  the  Sherman 
resolution  for  50,000  volunteers,  and 
criticized  the  reading  of  such  tele- 
grams, remarking  that  if  a  man  were 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency  he  was  apt  to 
indulge  in  vain  delusions.  Many  per- 
sons in  and  out  of  Mexico  were  trying 
to  excite  and  mislead  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple by  inducing  them  to  believe  that 
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the  United  States  would  attack  the  sov- 
ei'eignty  of  Mexico  and  take  its  terri- 
tory. But  the  President  by  proclama- 
tion, and  Congress  by  resolution,  had 
disavowed  such  a  purpose.  Mr.  Sher- 
man, in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  have 
introduced  a  resolution  which  was  vir- 
tually a  threat.  He  believed,  as  the 
President  and  Secretary  Baker  did, 
that  our  troops  were  not  in  danger. 

That  night,  the  President,  over  his 
signature,  issued  a  statement;.  He  had 
asked  the  news  agencies,  he  said,  to  as- 
sist the  Administration  in  keeping  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
distrest  and  sensitive  people  of  Mexico 
our  agreement  with  Carranza  and  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  expedition.  He  de- 
sired to  impress  upon  both  peoples  the 
fact  that  the  expedition  was  simply  a 
punitive  measure,  aimed  solely  at  the 
elimination  of  the  marauders  who  raid- 
ed Columbus.  He  warned  our  people 
that  there  were  persons  all  along  the 
border  actively  engaged  in  originating 
and  circulating  rumors  of  the  most  sen- 
sational and  disturbing  character, 
wholly  unjustifiable  by  the  facts.  The 
object  of  this  traffic  in  falsehood  was 
to  create  intolerable  friction  between 
the  two  governments,  and  to  bring 
about  intei'vention  in  the  interest  of 
certain  American  owners  of  Mexican 
properties.  They  could  not  be  success- 
ful so  long  as  sane,  and  honorable  men 
were  in  control  of  our  government,  but 
unnecessary  bloodshed  might  result 
and  the  relation  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments might  be  embarrassed.  Our 
people  should  know  the  sinister  and 
unscrupulous  influences  that  were 
afoot,  and  be  on  their  guard  against 
crediting  any  story  coming  from  the 
border.  Those  disseminating  the  news 
should  test  the  source  and  authenticity 
of  every  such  report. 

The  Republican  senators  in  confer- 
ence considered  a  resolution  declaring 
that  no  effort  to  protect  Americans  on 
the  border  should  be  spared,  but  took 
no  definite  action.  Mr.  Richardson's 
telegram  from  Douglas  has  been  de- 
nounced by  the  Mayor  of  Douglas  and 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a 
falsehood. 

r^  r    ,  The  House  bill  for  re- 

Passage  of  the  .  .  J 

.     *    _.,,  organizing      and      en- 

Army  Bill  ^^^^.^^       ^^^       ^^^^^ 

known  as  the  Hay  bill,  was  passed  last 
week  by  a  vote  of  402  to  2,  the  two 
members  in  the  negative  being  Meyer 
London,  of  New  York,  Socialist,  and 
Frederick  A.  Britten,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  who  explained  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough.  Mr. 
Kahn's  amendment,  making  the  en- 
larged army  220,000  men  instead  of 
140.000,  which  had  been  lost  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  by  a  vote  of  103  to 
183,  was  rejected  again,  but  the  final 
and  decisive  vote  of  191  to  213  showed 
so  small  a  majority  against  it  that  the 
coming  compromise  in  conference 
(after  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill) 
will  probably  provide  for  more  than 
140,000  men.  The  number  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  178,000.  Party  lines  were  not 
observed,  for  on  this  amendment  34 
Republicans  voted  against  an  army  of 
220,000.  and  33  Democrats  for  it. 


©  Underwood  &  Under  wood 

THEY'RE    FOOT-SLOG-SLOGGING    IT    THRU    MEXICO 
The  first  part  of  the  march  thru  Chihuahua  was  over  country  like  this,  hard  going  for  both   men 
and   horses.    Rutted   rails   thru  the  sand  are  the   only   roads    for  the  motor   trucks    which   bring   up 

supplies  from  the  ba.se  at  Columbus 


By  an  amendment  the  Hay  bill's 
term  of  enlistment  was  shortened.  It 
provides  that  after  one  year  of  honor- 
able and  efficient  service  an  enlisted 
man  may  be  furloughed  to  the  regular 
army  reserve  for  six  years.  In  the  Hay 
bill  the  term  Was  three  years,  with  four 
in  the  reserve.  There  is  also  a  new  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  President  to  call 
out  this  reserve  (which  in  four  years 
will  amount  to  60,000  men)  without 
first  getting  the  consent  of  Congress. 
By  another  amendment  authority  is 
given  for  detailing  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army  as  instructors  at  any  school 
or  college  where  a  cadet  corps  of  more 
than  100  students  is  maintained.  The 
conditions  are  that  the  student  shall 
have  three  hours  a  week  of  training 
for  two  yeaz's,  and  five  hours  a  week 
for  the  succeeding  two  years.  After 
graduation  he  serves  for  six  months 
with  the  regular  army  and  then  is 
placed  in  the  officers'  reserve,  bound  to 
respond  to  a  call  at  any  time  within  ten 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  way 
an  officers'  reserve  of  50,000  will  be 
created.  Our  government  is  authorized, 
by  another  amendment,  to  procure  a 
supply  of  tools  and  drawings  that 
would  be  required  for  the  immediate 
manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition 
sufficient  for  the  army,  and  to  keep  a 
list  of  manufacturing  plants  available 
for  the  production  of  such  supplies.  All 
provision  for  appropriations  or  inquiry 
relating  to  a  nitrate  plant  were  strick- 
en out,  and  the  Senate's  plan  for  a  vol- 
unteer army,  resembling  ex-Secretary 
Garrison's  Continental  Army  of  400,- 
000,  was  rejected. 

The  Senate,  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes,  has  passed  a  bill  which  doubles 
the  number  of  West  Point  cadets.  Sen- 
ator Works,  in  a  speech  last  week,  op- 
posed any  increase  of  the  army  or  the 
navy,  saying  that  the  plea  for  increased 
defenses  came  from  capitalists  and  the 
newspapers  they  had  subsidized.  By  a 
vote  of  58  to  23  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
$11,000,000  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  a  government  armor  plate 
factorv. 


Fires    and 
Storms 


Fires  in  southern  cities  last 
week  caused  a  loss  of  not 
less  than  $11,500,000  and 
deprived  14,000  persons  of  their  homes. 
On  the  21st,  at  Paris,  Texas,  a  fire  that 
started  in  a  cotton  compress  quickly 
made  a  path  three  or  four  blocks  wide 
to  the  residential  district.  Thirty  blocks 
of  buildings  were  burned,  and  of  140 
business  structures  only  fifteen  were 
left  standing.  Virtually  the  entire 
business  section  was  destroyed,  and 
with  it  the  main  part  of  the  residential 
section.  Only  one  life  was  lost,  but  the 
property  loss  was  $5,000,000.  Their 
homes  were  taken  from  8000  persons. 
The  care  of  these  presented  a  difficult 
problem,  because  all  the  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  grocery  stores  had  been 
burned.  Paris  takes  its  water  from  a 
storage  lake,  six  miles  away.  It  is 
brought  to  the  city  by  electrical  force. 
But  the  electric  power  plant  was 
burned,  and  \vith  it  the  central  fire 
station. 

On  the  following  day,  a  fire  in  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  starting  in  the  elevator 
shaft  of  a  drygoods  store,  swept  over 
an  area  of  one  and  one-quarter  square 
miles,  destroying  ten  business  blocks 
and  twenty  blocks  of  residences.  Among 
the  buildings  burned  was  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  135  years  old,  and 
the  homes  of  the  two  local  newspapers. 
One  life  was  lost,  and  the  property  loss 
was  $5,000,000,  including  $2,000,000 
worth  of  cotton.  There  are  3000  home- 
less residents. 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  22d, 
a  burning  ball  of  yarn  thrown  by  a  boy 
into  dry  grass  on  a  vacant  lot  started 
a  fii-e  that  swept  over  thirty-five  resi- 
dence blocks,  destroyed  600  buildings, 
and  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,000.  Here 
3000  persons  lost  their  homes.  The  1400 
pupils  in  a  school  were  saved  by  the 
fire  drill  only  a  short  time  before  the 
destruction  of  their  school  house.  Four 
churches  were  burned. 

It  was  also  on  the  22d  that  a  hurri- 
cane swept  across  four  states  in  the 
Middle  West.  At  first  there  was  an 
electric  storm.  This  was  followed  by 
sleet    and    snow.     Ten    persons    were 
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THE   RUSSIAN   FRONT 

All   winter  the   Russian   battle   line  has  stood   as 
here  drawn  on  the  edge  of  the  shaded  area.  Now 
the  Russians  are  attacking  the  German  entrench- 
ments at  the  points  indicated  by  arrows 


killed,  five  of  them  in  Northern  In- 
diana, where  a  railway  train  was 
blown  from  the  track.  Churches  and 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  losses 
were  about  $3,000,000. 

_    ,        -      ,,,  The  largest  war  or- 

Orders  for  War      ^^^    recently    placed 

Supplies  ^^   ^jjjg   gijjg    of  the 

Atlantic  is  one  for  $91,000,000  worth 
of  beef  stew,  in  600,000,000  one  pound 
cans.  It  was  given  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  The  Imperial  Canneries, 
Limited,  of  Montreal,  a  new  company, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
must  be  supplied  in  the  United  States. 
Contracts  for  490,000,000  pounds  have 
already  been  made,  and  only  60,000,000 
are  held  by  Canadian  companies.  In 
this  country  there  is  a  wide  distribu- 
tion, the  largest  assignment  being  to  a 
Philadelphia  company,  which  under- 
takes to  deliver  125,000,000  pounds 
within  twelve  months.  The  price  paid 
is  about  $1.75  per  dozen  cans,  and  the 
profit  is  said  to  be  60  cents.  The 
300,000,000  pounds  of  beef  required  will 
be  supplied  by  three  Chicago  compa- 
nies, the  Armours  and  Swifts  included, 
and  nearly  all  the  cans  will  be  procured 
from  the  American  Can  Company. 
About  10,000,000  cans  will  be  delivered 
every  week  for  the  use  of  the  British 
army. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  that  the  war  orders  given 
to  Canada  this  year  will  amount  to 
about  $600,000,000.  But  much  of  the 
material  will  be  supplied  in  this  coun- 
try. Canada's  Munitions  Board  placed 
orders  for  $200,000,000  last  week.  In 
a  circular  letter  the  bank  says: 

War  has  made  many  homes  desolate,  but 
it  has  filled  the  bread  baskets  of  our  work- 
ers. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  economic  results  of  the  long  struggle  in 
Canada.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  war 
many  of  our  plants  would  be  idle,  as  the 
result  of  the  world-wide  depression,  which 
included  Canada  in  its  sweep.  Those 
plants  which  were  able  to  make  war  sup- 
plies not  only  weathered  the  storm,  but 
made  enormous  profits  and  have  made 
themselves  secure  for  the  future  by  build- 
ing up  large  cash  reserves. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  there 
is  a  continuous  demand  for  the  forms 
of  steel  that  are  used  in  making  shells. 
This  demand  comes  from  neutrals  as 
well  as  belligerents.  Large  quantities 
are  sought  by  Spain  and  Rumania.  The 
orders  in  sight  call  for  more  than  400,- 
000  tons  of  steel.  There  is  great;  con- 
gestion at  the  northern  Russian  ports 
of  Archangel  and  Kola,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  relief  in  the  immediate  future. 
At  or  near  Archangel  about  100  ships 
carrying  war  supplies  are  frozen  in, 
waiting  for  spring  to  permit  unloading. 
At  Vladivostok,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
there  is  also  great  congestion,  but  a 
part  of  the  war  supplies  will  hereafter 
be  diverted  to  the  port  of  Nikolayevsk, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River. 

_,      o-  ,  •         r  ^1-        Before  the  war  it 

The  Sinking  of  the     ^^^      anticipated 

bussex  jjy  ^^^^  ^^^  gj.jt_ 

ish  and  German  experts  that  "the  Ger- 
man torpedo  boats  would  make  the 
Channel  crossing  perilous  if  not  im- 
possible. But  the  British  Admiralty 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  this  some- 


how, whether  by  steel  nets,  patrol  boats 
or  mines  is  not  known  to  the  public,  so 
that  millions  of  troops  and  passengers 
have  been  carried  back  and  forth  for 
the  past  twenty  months  with  almost  no 
losses. 

But  in  their  new  submarine  campaign 
the  Germans  are  more  successful  in 
interfering  with  cross-Channel  traffic. 
Their  latest  victim  is  the  British  steam- 
er "Sussex,"  which  was  torpedoed  in 
mid-Channel  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th  on  her  way  from  Folkestone  to 
Dieppe.  She  had  on  board  about  380 
passengers,  mostly  French,  but  with 
many  British  and  some  thirty  Ameri- 
cans. The  explosion  shattered  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel  and  brought  down 
the  mast,  thus  putting  the  wireless  out 
of  commission.  Some  fifty  persons  lost 
their  lives,  among  them  probably  one 
or  more  Americans.  Several  of  the 
passengers  were  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  explosions.  Others  were  drowned. 
Five  boats  were  launched,  but  after  an 
hour,  as  the  ship  did  not  seem  to  be 
sinking,  these  people  were  taken  on 
board  again.  About  midnight  a  French 
trawler  happened  to  sight  the  "Sussex" 
and  took  off  most  of  the  surviving 
women  and  children,  and  a  British  de- 
stroyer took  the  other  passengers  back 
to  Dover.  Among  the  prominent  Amer- 
icans on  board  were  Prof.  J.  Mark 
Baldwin,  the  psychologist,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter;  Edward  Marshall, 
journalist;  J.  D.  Armitage,  treasurer, 
of  a  cotton  goods  manufacturing  com- 
pany; E.  H.  Huxley,  president  of  a 
rubber  company,  and  Wilder  G.  Pen- 
field,  Rhodes  scholar  from  Wisconsin. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  the 
loss  of  the  Dominion  liner  "English- 
man" by  a  torpedo,  but  does  not  state 
where  or  when  the  disaster  occurred. 
She  was  carrying  horses  for  the  North- 
western Trading  Company  of  New 
York.  There  were  111  persons  on 
board,  among  them  four  Americans  in 
care  of  the  horses.  Eighteen  persons 
are  still  unaccounted  for. 

^,      p  The  Russians  opened  the 

Ihe  Kussian  ^^^^^^g  campaign  by  at- 
Campaign  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  the  German 
line  and  appear  to  have  made  gains  at 
several  points  tho  so  far  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  German  posi- 
tion is  seriously  endangered.  In  the 
south  their  object  is  to  take  Czerno- 
vitz,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy 
of  Bukovina.  Twice  already  in  the 
present  war  the  Russians  have  captured 
Czernovitz  but  have  later  been  driven 
out.  It  is  not  a  fortified  city  and  both 
parties  have  promptly  evacuated  it 
whenever  the  surrounding  defenses 
have  been  taken.  Czernovitz  lies  just 
south  of  the  Pruth  River,  eleven  miles 
from  the  Russian  border  and  only  eight 
miles  from  the  Rumanian. 

On  the  northern  side  Czernovitz  is 
protected  by  the  Dniester  River,  which 
the  Russians  are  now  trying  to  cross. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  has  been 
taken  in  the  capture  of  the  bridgehead 
at  Usciezko  by  a  vigorous  Russian  at- 
tack. This  position  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  was  strongly  fortified 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

March  20 — liussiaus  oust  Austrians 
from  Dniester  bridge-head.  Sixty- 
live  Allied  aei'oi)l;mes  raid  German 
luival  base  at  Zeebrugge. 

March  21 — Oermans  take  Avocourt 
wood.  British  and  (Jei'man  destroy- 
ers light  oil"  Belgian  coast. 

March  22 — (Jernians  gain  Ilaucourt 
Ilill,  west  of  Meuse.  llussians  at- 
tack south  of  Dvinsk. 

March  2.'> — Russians  jtenetrate  (ier- 
nian  line  at  .Jacobstadt.  China  be- 
comes again  a  rei)ublic. 

March  24 — Channel  steamer  "Sussex" 
torpedoed.  Oeiieral  Murray  suc- 
ceeds Ceueral  Maxwell  in  Egypt. 

March  2.5 — Dominion  liner  "English- 
man" repoited  torpedoed,  i'ive  Brit- 
ish seapiiiiK's  i-aid  Zeppelin  base  on 
Schleswig  coast. 

March  26 — Russians  advancing  toward 
Sivas,  Armenia.  Socialists  iu 
Reichstag    favoring    peace. 


and  had  resisted  the  Russians  for  the 
last  six  months.  But  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing a  breach  400  yards  wide  was  made 
in  the  Austrian  trenches  by  mine  ex- 
plosions. The  garrison,  tho  said  to  have 
been  outnumbered  eight  to  one,  held 
out  all  day  and  then  began  to  withdraw 
to  the  southern  bank  in  boats.  But  the 
Russian  artillery  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  transports  and  cut  off  the  gar- 
rison from  retreat  in  this  direction.  So 
the  commander,  Colonel  Pflanch,  took 
the  daring  alternative  of  cutting  his 
way  thru  the  investing  troops.  In  this 
he  was  successful  and  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  garrison  he  joined  the 
Russian  forces  on  the  hills  to  the  north- 
west. 

In  the  Riga  region  the  German  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  Petrograd 
was  halted  on  the  Dvina  River.  Here 
they  hold  the  southern  bank  for  about 
twenty-five  miles  between  the  old  Ger- 
man cities  of  Jacobstadt  and  Friedrich- 
stadt.  The  strategical  importance  of 
this  position  may  be  seen  from  the  map 
and  from  the  editorial  on  "The  Russian 
Drive."  To  push  back  the  German 
salient  on  the  Dvina  is  manifestly  the 
first  step  toward  the  relief  of  the  two 
cities  on  each  side,  Riga  on  the  west 
and  Dvinsk  on  the  east.  The  Russians 
attacked  here  with  fresh  Siberian 
troops  and  an  abundance  of  artillery 
as  well  as  projectiles  containing 
asphyxiating  and  poisonous  gases.  At 
first  it  seems  the  Russians  made  some 
inroads  upon  the  German  entrench- 
ments, but  their  later  efforts,  accord- 
ing to  the  Berlin  account,  were  unsuc- 
cessful and  they  suffered  heavy  losses. 

South  of  Dvinsk,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vidzy  and  Lake  Narotch,  the 
Russians  began  attack  on  March  19. 
The  Germans  say  that  more  than  50,- 
000  shells,  mostly  of  large  caliber, 
were  showered  on  a  short  front  and 
that  the  Russians  captured  a  hundred 
yards  of  trenches  which  were  regained 
by  the  Germans. 

The  Germans  continue 
On  the  Meuse      to  make  gains  in  the 

vicinity  of  Verdun. 
Their  latest  attack  is  directed  still  fur- 
ther to  the  west  than  their  last  week's 
operations.  Their  first  efforts  were  di- 


rected against  the  northern  and  east- 
ern fortifications  of  Verdun.  Then  they 
turned  their  attention  toward  the  de- 
fenses on  the  western  side  of  the 
Meuse  River.  Here  they  penetrated 
Crows'  Wood  and  then,  according  to 
their  reports,  captured  the  hills  that 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  forest.  Goose 
Ridge  and  Dead  Man's  Hill.  The 
French,  however,  deny  that  the  Ger- 
mans hold  or  ever  did  have  possession 
of  Dead  Man's  Hill.  The  dispute  seems 
to  turn  upon  which  particular  crest  is 
entitled  to  that  ill-omened  designation. 

The  point  now  attacked  by  the  Ger- 
mans is  about  three  miles  to  the  west 
of  Dead  Man's  Hill.  Here  they  have 
taken  the  wooded  hills  which  lie  be- 
tween Malancourt  and  Avocourt.  This 
advances  their  line  about  two  miles 
and  brings  them  within  five  miles  of 
the  railroad  which  feeds  Verdun.  Ob- 
viously further  gains  in  this  direction 
might  bring  about  the  isolation  of  the 
fortress. 

By  this  advance  the  French  forces 
between  Bethimcourt  and  Malancourt 
are  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  and  pre- 
sumably rendered  untenable.  The  Ger- 
mans claim  that  their  gains  in  the 
Avocourt  region  brought  them  in  un- 
wounded  prisoners  to  the  number  of 
2914  men  and  fifty  officers.  The  French 
claim  that  the  German  casualty  lists 
are  utterly  unreliable  and  to  prove  it 
they  allege  that  the  total  losses  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  reported 
by  the  Germans  from  certain  corps  do 
not  equal  the  number,  of  German  pri- 
soners taken  by  the  French  at  the  time. 
If  this  charge  is  true  it  would  invali- 
date the  estimates  of  German  losses 
given  in  the  table  below. 

In  their  recent  attacks  the  Germans 
have  made  extensive  use  of  their  Flani- 
menwerfer,  which  throw  streams  of 
blazing  oil  on  the  opposing  trenches. 
These  are  operated  like  a  portable  fire 


extingui-sher  and  carried  by  men  who 
move  forward  with  the  charging  line. 
But  a  shell  from  a  French  7.5  striking 
one  of  the  reservoirs  scatters  the  flam- 
ing fluid  over  the  German  soldiers  and 
burns  them  alive.  For  protection 
against  the  fire-throwers  the  French 
wear  masks  and  shelter  themselves  be- 
hind big  oblong  shields  of  wickerwork 
coated  with  clay. 

-.,  .  „       uT       On     December     11, 

Chmese  Republic     president       Yuan 

Restored  cuu  i  i 

bhih-kai   announced 

that  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  exprest  by  the  provincial  dig- 
nitaries whom  he  con.sulted,  he  would 
assume  the  throne  as  Emperor  of 
China.  But  this  announcement  was  the 
signal  for  a  revolt  which  originated, 
like  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  in  the  southern 
provinces.  The  official  reports  have  an- 
nounced successive  victories  of  the 
government  troops  over  the  rebels,  but 
nevertheless  the  insurrection  spread 
until,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  Chinese  republicans  in  the  United 
States,  six  provinces  became  involved. 
At  the  head  of  the  republican  army  is 
General  Tang  Chi-yao,  Governor  of 
Yunnan  province. 

The  real  forces  ana  motives  con- 
cerned in  these  sudden  reversals  of 
Yuan's  attitude  are  impossible  to  de- 
termine from  what  has  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  is  known  that  Japan  has  strongly 
opposed  the  restoration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  surmised  that  Germany  has  secret- 
ly favored  it.  Yuan,  in  his  edict  of 
March  23,  reestablishing  the  republic, 
explains  that  he  consented  to  become 
Emperor  with  great  reluctance  and 
misgivings  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  Council  of  State.  We  quote  from 
his  explanation: 

The  representatives  of  the  convention 
unanimously  decided  on  a  monarchical  gov- 
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ernment  and  elected  me  Emperor.  Since 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  was  vested 
in  citizens  and  the  decision  made  by  the 
entire  body  of  representatives,  there  was 
no  room  left  to  me  for  further  discussion. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  convinced  that  my 
sudden  elevation  to  the  throne  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  my  oath,  leaving  me 
unable  to  explain  myself.  The  Council  of 
State,  however,  was  firm  and  stated  that 
the  oath  of  the  chief  executive  was  based 
on  his  position  and  should  be  observed  or 
discarded  according  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  arguments  were  so  irre.stistible 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  me  to  decline 
their  offer.  Using  preparations  as  a  pre- 
text, I  took  no  steps  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gram actually. 

When  the  trouble  in  Yunnan  and 
Kweichow  arose,  I  issued  a  mandate  post- 
poning the  measure  and  forbidding  the 
presentation  of  petitions  praying  for  my 
enthronement.  Then  I  hastened  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Council  in  order  to  secure 
various  views,  hoping  to  revert  to  the 
original  state  of  affairs.  Being  a  man  of 
bitter  experiences,  I  cared  for  nothing  but 
the  salvation  of  my  country.  A  section  of 
the  people,  however,  suspected  me  of  har- 
boring a  desire  for  great  power  and  privi- 
leges. Thus  difference  in  thought  has  cre- 
ated an  exceedingly  dangerous  situation. 

I  have  myself  to  blame  for  my  lack  of 
virtue.  Why  should  I  blame  others?  The 
people  have  been  thrown  into  misery.  The 
soldiers  have  been  made  to  bear  hardships. 
Commerce  has  declined.  Taking  this  con- 
dition into  consideration,  I  feel  exceedingly 
sorry.  .  ,  ,        „ 

Thus  I  hope  to  imitate  the  example  ot 
the  sincerity  of  the  ancients  by  shouldering 
myself  all  the  blame,  so  that  my  action 
will  fall  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
Heaven. 

In  this  self-deprecatory  phraseology 
Yuan  is  merely  following  the  tradition- 
al custom  of  China  according  to  which 
the  Emperor  always  assumes  the  blame 
for  anything  that  goes  wrong  in  the 
country,  even  earthquakes  and  floods. 


An  Estimate  of 
the   Armies 


For  the  benefit  of  the 
many  readers  who 
write  to  us  asking 
about  the  losses  of  the  war  and  the 
number  of  men  now  available  we  pub- 
lish the  accompanying  table.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  February  number  of  the 
journal  of  the  Union  of  Democratic 
Control,  London,  and  seems  to  have  been 
calculated  with  care.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered,   however,    that    no    government 


gives  out  the  number  of  its  troops  or 
of  its  net  losses.  The  British  and  Ger- 
man governments  alone  publish  casu- 
alty lists,  but  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  the  wounded  and  missing  return  to 
the  ranks.  The  compiler  of  this  table 
assumes  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
wounded  die  or  are  permanently  dis- 
abled. It  is  also  assumed  that  five  per 
cent  of  the  army  are  sick  or  temporarily 
incapacitated.  These  estimates  added  to 
the  killed  and  missing  give  the  figures 
in  the  column  headed  "Wastage."  Ac- 
cording to  this  the  percentage  of  wast- 
age to  the  original  number  of  troops  is 
for  the  various  nations:  Russia,  47; 
Austria,  42;  Germany,  36.2;  France, 
33;  Turkey,  26;  Britain,  23;  Italy,  16; 
and  Bulgaria,  10. 

Comparing  these  with  the  estimates 
from  various  spurces  published  in  The 
Independent  of  February  21,  we  see 
that  the  compiler  of  the  U.  D.  C.  table 
has  added  275,000  to  the  German  losses 
as  estimated  by  the  British  War  Office 
from  the  German  casualty  lists.  The 
reason  given  for  this  increase  of  the 
estimate  of  the  German  losses  is  that 
the  lists  issued  by  the  other  German 
states  outside  Prussia  are  belated.  If, 
however,  we  take  the  British  War  Of- 
fice summation  of  the  German  casualty 
lists  without  making  this  correction,  the 
German  wastage  up  to  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary would  be  1,423,000  instead  of 
1,659,000  and  the  percentage  of  waste- 
age  would  be  29.3  instead  of  34.2. 
These  figures  seem  more  probable  than 
those  given  in  the  table,  for  the  March 
statement  of  the  British  War  Office 
gives  the  total  German  losses  during 
January  and  February,  according  to 
the  German  casualty  lists,  as  131,430. 
If  this  is  correct  the  addition  of  275,- 
000  to  German  losses  on  the  ground 
of  belated  lists  is  far  too  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  compiler  of 
the  tabic  has  not  used  the  statement  of 
French  losses  made  by  M.  Longuet, 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
Paris,  at  the  Bristol  Labor  Conference. 
According  to  this,  which  is  the  nearest 
to  an  official  estimate  that  we  have,  the 
French  losses  have  been  800,000  dead, 
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THE   SUCCESSOR  OF   VON   TIRPITZ 

Admiral  Edward   K.   von   Capelle,   now  in   charge 

of  the  German   fleet  and  directly  responsible   for 

the  action   of   German   submarines 

1,400,000  wounded  and  300,000  prison- 
ers. If  these  figures  were  adopted  the 
French  wastage  would  be  1,560,000  in- 
stead of  1,188,000  and  the  percentage 
of  wastage  would  be  43.3  instead  of  33. 

In  the  absence  of  more  authentic 
data  we  should  mention  a  report 
which  comes  by  way  of  Amsterdam  and 
Berlin  purporting  to  give  the  figures 
that  General  Gallieni  presented  in  con- 
fidence at  a  recent  military  conference. 
According  to  this  the  Minister  of  War 
estimated  the  total  French  losses  at 
2,500,000  up  to  March  11.  Of  these 
600,000  are  dead,  400,000  severely 
wounded  and  300,000  missing.  If  this  is 
anywhere  near  correct  the  French  and 
British  have  lost  more  in  France  than 
the  Germans  on  aU  fronts. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  Petrograd  com- 
pilation of  the  Russian  losses  for  1915 
made  them  out  as:  Killed  in  battle, 
387,918;  dead  from  wounds,  192,300; 
dead  in  hospitals,  274,175;  wounded, 
733,438;  missing,  including  captured, 
954,813.  This  if  augmented  by  the 
losses  in  1914  would  not  be  far  froJn 
the  figure  in  the  table.  But  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  make  any  reliable 
estimates  even  in  the  case  of  Germany 
and  France,  while,  of  course,  for  such 
countries  ,as  Russia  and  Turkey  the 
data  is  still  more  indefinite. 

According  to  the  table  the  permanent 
loss  to  the  belligerent  countries  is  about 
8,000,000  men.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  armies  of  the  Entente  Allies 
stood  toward  those  of  the  Central 
Powers  as  167  is  to  100;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1916  they  stood  as  142  is  to 
100,  a  loss  of  strength  of  the  Allies 
relative  to  the  Central  Powers  of  25 
per  cent. 
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THE  DEMOCRATS  SHOULD  WIN 

A    FORECAST    OF    THE    1916    ELECTION 
BY  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 


No  one  who  has  had  any  consid- 
erable experience  in  politics 
will  risk  an  opinion  on  plat- 
forms very  far  in  advance  of  the  con- 
ventions, especially  at  a  time  like  this 
when  the  situation  is  undergoing 
constant  change.  Who  could  have 
foreseen  in  1912  the  problems  with 
which  the  Administration  has  had  to 
deal?  And  who  could  have  predicted 
a  year  ago  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  men 
within  the  last  twelve  months?  The 
qualifying  phrase,  "other  things  be- 
ing equal,"  affords  some  protection, 
but,  as  other  things  are  never  equal, 
forecasts  are  always  subject  to  dis- 
count. If  the  campaign  of  1918  could 
be  fought  upon  the  party's  remark- 
able record  of  achievement,  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  ought  to  be  reasonably 
sure;  but  even  then,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  remember  that  we  won  in 
1912  not  because  our  party  secured 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  but  be- 
cause the  opposition  was  divided  into 
two  almost  equal  factions. 

There  are  three  factors  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  our 
calculations  respecting 
the  outcome  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1916; 
first,  the  impression  made 
by  the  domestic  policies 
of  the  Administration ; 
second,  the  impression 
made  by  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  third,  the  unity 
or  lack  of  unity  in  the 
Republican  party. 

The  Democratic  party 
can  with  confidence  sub- 
mit its  claims  upon  a 
number  of  important  re- 
forms. 

First:  The  popular 
election  of  Senators.  This 
is  a  reform  of  the  first 
magnitude;  a  reform  in 
the  methods  of  govern- 
ment which  could  not 
have  been  achieved  a  few 
centuries  ago  without 
vast  bloodshed.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  began  the 
fight  for  this  reform  in 
Congress  in  1892;  it  em- 
bodied a  demand  for  it  in 
its  platform  in  1900,  1904, 
and  in  1908,  and  in  1912 
endorsed  the  amendment 
which  was  then  before  the 
states  for  ratification. 
The  Republican  party 
never  endorsed  this  re- 
form   in    any    platform 


prior  to  its  submission,  and  as  late 
as  1908  overwhelmingly  defeated  a 
resolution  approving  it.  The  people 
ought  to  give  the  Democratic  party 
credit  for  thus  opening  the  way  to 
other  reforms. 

Second:  The  Democratic  party  re- 
formed the  rules  of  Congress  and 
gave  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
real  representative  government.  The 
people  ought  to  give  the  party  credit 
for  this  reform  also. 

Third:  The  Democratic  party  re- 
duced the  tariff"  and  put  upon  the 
statute  books  the  best  revenue  law 
which  the  country  has  had  in  fifty 
years.  The  tariff  law  included  an  in- 
come tax  and  the  Democratic  party 
can  claim  credit  not  only  for  the  in- 
come tax  law,  but  also  for  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  has  been  so 
amended  as  to  authorize  an  income 
tax.  In  1904  a  Democratic  Congress 
enacted  an  income  tax  law,  but  the 
law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
a  divided  court,  one  judge  changing 
his  mind  between  two  hearings  of  the 
case.  The  Democratic  party  then  pro- 
ceeded to  agitate  for  an  amendment 
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to  the  Constitution,  specifically  au- 
thorizing an  income  tax,  and,  while 
the  necessary  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted under  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, it  came  as  a  result  of  Demo- 
cratic labors  and  was  really  submit- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
income  tax.  The  Republican  leaders 
who  assisted  in  securing  the  submis- 
sion of  the  amendment  did  it  to  de- 
feat a  bill  providing  for  an  income 
tax  and  did  not  expect  the  amend- 
ment to  be  ratified ;  they  were  caught 
in  their  own  trap. 

Fourth:  The  Democratic  party  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  the  new  cur- 
rency law.  The  Republicans  had 
talked  currency  reforms  for  twenty 
years,  but  did  nothing;  the  Demo- 
crats went  to  work  and  brought 
about  a  change  which  gives  us  the 
best  currency  law  we  have  ever  had. 
It  vindicates  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  issue  paper  money;  it 
destroys  the  monopoly  which  the  na- 
tional banks  have  held  of  favor  from 
the  Federal  Government;  it  takes 
from  Wall  Street  its  controlling  in- 
fluence as  a  money  center  and  estab- 
lishes twelve  financial, 
centers  in  different  parts; 
of  the  country,  all  linked 
together  at  Washington 
and  controlled  by  re- 
sponsible government  offi- 
cials. The  Democratic 
party  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect gratitude  from  the 
business  world,  which  has 
been  released  from  the 
grip  of  the  money  trust, 
and  from  the  political 
world,  which  has  been  set 
free  from  the  tyranny  of 
a  few  money  magnates. 

Fifth:  The  Democratic 
party  deserves  credit  for 
having  entered  upon  a 
program  which  contem- 
plates the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  principle  of 
private  monopoly;  it  has 
already  made  a  start  and 
is  building  upon  the  only 
sure  foundation,  namely, 
that  a  private  monopoly 
is  indefensible  and  intol- 
erable. Its  services  ought 
to  be  appreciated  by  the 
smaller  corporations 
which  find  an  added 
sense  of  security  in  the 
anti-trust  laws  already 
passed. 

Sixth:  The  Democratic 
party  deserves  credit  for 
the     enactment     of     the 
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long  promised  measure  giving  to  the 
Filipinos  the  promise  of  independ- 
ence, thus  answering  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  our 
national  purpose  and  restoring  to  us 
freedom  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
doctrine  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  and  not  from  su- 
perior force. 

Seventh:  These  are  some  of  the 
substantial  results  of  harmonious  co- 
operation between  a  Democratic 
President,  a  Democratic  Senate  and 
a  Democratic  House.  During  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  domestic  re- 
forms the  Administration  has  been 
dealing  with  diplomatic  problems  of 
great  delicacy.  It  deserves  credit  for 
having  resisted  the  demands  of  those 
who  tried  to  force  the  Government 
into  intervention  in  Mexico.  The  pol- 
icy of  "watchful  waiting"  has  saved 
us  untold  loss  in  life  and  money,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  by  refusing 
to  intervene  this  nation  escaped  the 
awful  responsibility  of  starting  the 
European  war. 

Eighth:  The  Democratic  party  de- 
serves credit  also  for  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  allowed  the  country  to  be 
drawn  into  the  European  war,  al- 
tho  the  course  of  neutrality  has  been 
beset  by  many  difficulties.  Our  nation 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both 
sides,  but  the  injuries  were  not  in- 
tended against  us,  they  were  inci- 
dental to  the  war. 

Ninth:  This  Administration  has 
very  much  improved  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  A  policy  of 
friendly  cooperation  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  dollar  diplomacy,  the  lega- 
tions in  Argentina  and  Chile  have 
been  raised  to  embassies,  the  offer 
of  mediation  tendered  by  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile  was  accepted  in  the 
dispute  with  Mexico,  important 
treaties  have  been  negotiated  with 
Nicaragua,  Colombia  and  Hayti, 
and  all  South  and  Central  America 
has  been  brought  to  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


CREDIT  THESE  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS TO  THE  DEMO- 
CRATS, SAYS  MR.    BRYAN 

1.  Popular  election  of  Sena- 

tors. 

2.  Reform  of  Congressional 

procedure. 

3.  Reform  of  tariff. 
^.  Currency  reform. 

5.  Anti-monopoly  laws. 

6.  Promise  of  independence 

to  Filipinos. 

7.  Avoidance  of  war  in  Mex- 

ico. 

8.  Neutrality   in    the    Great 

War. 

9.  Improved  Pan-American 

relations. 
10.  Arbitration  treaties. 


Tenth:  The  Democratic  party  de- 
serves credit  for  the  negotiation,  by 
this  Administration,  of  thirty  treat- 
ies, on  a  new  plan,  providing  for 
investigation  by  an  international 
tribunal  of  all  disputes  of  every  kind 
before  any  declaration  of  war  or 
commencement  of  hostilities.  These 
treaties  are  with  nations  exercizing 
authority  over  one  billion,  three  hun- 
dred million  people,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and 
make  war  between  the  contracting 
parties  a  remote  possibility. 

On  the  subject  of  preparedness  the 
record  of  the  party  has  not  yet  been 
made  up.  The  President  has  an- 
nounced a  program  and  made  a  non- 
partizan  appeal  in  its  behalf.  Accord- 
ing to  present  prospects  it  cannot 
succeed  as  a  party  measure  in  the 
form  in  vv^hich  he  asks  it.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  securing  the  appropriations 
which  he  asks,  it  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  by  the  aid  of  the  Republicans. 
The  Democratic  party  cannot,  there- 
fore, expect  gratitude  from  those 
who  look  upon  the  policy  with  favor, 
or  be  held  responsible  for  it  by  those 
who  oppose  it. 


It  is  too  early  to  measure  the  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  party,  if  the  Democrats 
in  Congress  secure  the  President's 
consent  to  a  modification  of  his  pro- 
gram. 

The  third  element  of  uncertainty 
cannot  be  weighed  until  the  Repub- 
lican convention  or  conventions  have 
met.  If  the  two  wings  of  the  Republi- 
can party  unite  upon  a  candidate  ac- 
ceptable to  both,  the  Republican 
chances  will  be  greatly  improved,  and 
it  follows  that  the  Democratic  pros- 
pects will  brighten  in  proportion  as 
there  is  discord  in  the  Republican 
ranks.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  Pro- 
gressives were  determined  to  return 
to  the  Republican  party  almost  with- 
out condition,  altho  they  will,  of 
course,  secure  as  favorable  terms  as 
possible.  The  Democratic  party  has 
been  so  progressive  that  it  ought  to 
appeal  strongly  to  that  portion  of  the 
Progressive  party  which  acted  upon 
conviction  rather  than  upon  personal 
affection  for  the  Progressive  candi- 
date, but  the  number  of  recruits  thus 
far  won  from  the  progressive  Repub- 
licans is  not  encouraging — in  fact  it 
is  disappointing.  The  reunion  of 
these  elements  so  bitterly  hostile  to 
each  other  four  years  ago  illustrates 
anew  the  strength  of  party  ties  and 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  permanently 
from  one  of  the  leading  parties  any 
considerable  element  of  its  member- 
ship. 

Man's  opinion  of  what  is  to  be  is 
part  wish  and  part  environment,  and 
I  cannot  claim  freedom  from  the  in- 
fluence of  either  wish  or  environ- 
ment when  I  construe  the  prospects 
to  favor  Democratic  success.  Believ- 
ing that  the  party  has  earned  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  should 
therefore  receive  it,  I  believe  Demo- 
cratic success  probable.  The  party  has 
done  good  where  the  Republicans 
would  have  done  harm,  and  wherever 
it  has  failed  at  all,  the  Republicans 
have  failed  more  signally. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


EARTH-BORN 

BY  LOUISE  mOREY  BOWMAN 


Do  you  think  God  will  make  us  forget — 

When  v/e  wake  up  in  Heaven — 
All  the  queer,  little,  earth-fashioned  things 
That  are  sacred  as  archangels'  wings 

Or  the  stars  that  are  seven  ? 
Our  books,  our  green  china  with  posies, 
My  white  wedding-gown  with  its  roses, 

The  candles  we  light 

In  our  wee  house  at  night. 
Your  father's  old  clock  with  its  wise,  friendly  face. 
And  my  mother's  old  lace — 
Do  you  think  Love  can  ever  forget? 


Yes,  count  me  a  lover  of  Earth 

With  its  tears  or  its  mirth ; 

Its  wine  that  is  bitter  or  bread  that  is  sweet — 

With  the  pink  apple  trees  and  the  brown  honey  bees, 

With  the  far  purple  lands. 

And  the  warm,  golden  sands — 
And  its  queer,  little,  love-hallowed  things 
That  arc  sacred  as  archangels'  wings 

Or  the  stars  that  are  seven ! 

Do  you  think  God  will  make  us  forget 
When  we  wake  up  in  Heaven? 


HOME   VS.  FAMILY 

BY  MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 
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Y  wife,"  said  a  harassed 
commuter,  "wants  to  live  on 
a  street  with  trees  and  not 
too  far  from  the  next  house.  She 
loves  to  sit  on  her  veranda  and  see 
her  friends  sitting-  on  their  verandas 
with  their  embroidery.  She  is  all 
wrapt  up  in  her  home." 

And  she  was !  A  perfectly  domesti- 
cated woman! 

A  slow  brook  spread  out  under  the 
arching  trees  at  the  edge  of  their 
suburb  into  a  vivid  green  marsh  with 
still  pools  and  cat-tail  thickets — an 
open-armed  refuge  for  rubbish,  tin 
cans,  mosquitoes  and  the  village 
gang.  A  number  of  families  had  re- 
covered their  ancestral  silver  and 
parts  of  the  plumbing  from  its 
depths,  and  several  village  boys  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  state  reformatory 
in  consequence.  A  group  of  women, 
imprest  by  the  idea  that  the  village 
spirit  rather  than  the  boys  needed 
reforming,  called  on  the  commuter's 
wife  to  help  convert  the  marsh  into 
a  playground. 

Impossible!  What  time  had  an 
"old-fashioned  mother"  for  things 
outside  her  home?  She  was  doing  her 
whole  duty  even  as  it  had  come  down 
to  her,  for  on  her  center  table  was  her 
treasured  mark  of  place — a  record  of 
the  State  Historial  Society  contain- 
ing her  family  tree — showing  how 
her  pioneer  ancestress  made  the  lit- 
tle white  homstead  on  the  road-edge 
of  the  farm  her  husband  got  from 
the  government,  a  defense  against 
all  the  frontier  enemies  from  wolves 
to  wickedness.  She  had  made  the 
family  clothes — at  home.  Prepared 
their  food — at  home.  Stored  supplies 
for  the  winter,  books  for  school,  seed 
for  the  spring  planting,  entertained 
her  friends,  expended  her  esthetic 
impulses,  developed  her  powers  of  in- 
vention and  energy  of  accumulation 
— all  at  home. 

Quite  justly  the  Ladies'  Friend  de- 
clared of  the  women  of  that  day: 
"If  a  woman  does  not  know  the  vari- 
ous work  of  a  house  she  may  as  well 
know  nothing,  for  that  is  her  express 
vocation." 

But  that  was  in  1838.  Today  it 
should,  be  rewritten:  "If  a  woman 
does  not  know  the  various  work  of 
the  community  thru  which  the  mod- 
ern family  must  be  conserved,  she 
may  as  well  know  nothing,  for  that 
is  her  express  vocation." 

But  that  commuter's  wife  could 
not  have  rewritten  it!  She  had  only 
read  the  surface  fact  that  her 
revered  ancestress  stayed  in  her 
home.  She  had  quite  missed  her  dem- 
ocratic gospel  of  work  for  everybody 
thru  which  the  family  had  been  made 


In  The  Independent  of  March  20, 
Mrs.  Bruere  began  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "The  Habits  of  Women 
Under  Domestication."  This  is  the 
second  paper,  to  be  followed  by 
"The  Waste  of  Saving"  and  "Per- 
nicious Heirlooms." — The   Editor. 


into  a  unit  worthy  to  build  into  the 
nation.  Most  of  the  work  for  her 
family  was  done  thru  the  commun- 
ity. She  earned  about  a  quarter  of  a 
meager  living  by  the  two  hours  a 
day  which  was  the  maximum  she 
needed  to  spend  on  indispensable 
housework.  The  rest  of  her  time  she 
devoted  to  remaining  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  a  decoration  in  her 
husband's  button-hole,  a  symbol  of 
his  prosperity,  of  his  ability  to  in- 
dulge in  conspicuous  waste. 

And  if  a  man  cannot  afford  such 
a  luxury? 

Two  men  were  walking  behind  me. 

"Frankly  I  like  it,"  said  one.  "She 
makes  a  comfortable  home  for  me 
and  I  haven't  any  bother  or  responsi- 
bility about  it.  If  we  were  married 
you  couldn't  tell  what  I'd  let  myself 
in  for — there'd  be  no  end  to  my  re- 
sponsibility." 

They  passed  me  at  the  corner — 
well  washed  business  men  of  the 
class  who  make  three  or  four  thou- 
sand a  year — were  they  not  the  per- 
fect parallel,  possibly  the  resultant, 
of  such  as  the  lady  who  embroid- 
ered? These  men  knew  that  marriage 
to  a  domesticated  woman  of  their 
own  class  meant  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  a  home,  and  of  a  woman  who 
earned  no  money  "so  long  as  you 
both  shall  live"  and  that  all  the  force 
of  the  law  and  of  public  opinion 
would  hold  them  to  their  contract. 

The  other  day  a  happy  married 
woman  busy  serving  the  family  thru 
the  community  said  to  me : 

"Do  you  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  really  domestic  woman  to  either 
acquire  or  retain  a  husband?  Who 
are  the  old  maids  we  know?  Chiefly 
the  thoroly  domesticated  women. 
Who  are  the  unhappy  wives  and 
those  who  sue  their  husbands  for 
alimony?  Women  devoted  to  the  home 
and  to  nothing  else.  Any  woman  de- 
voting herself  to  Causes  or  Propa- 
ganda, or  holding  down  a  steady  job, 
can  choose  among  a  dozen  men." 

And  it's  true!  The  woman  who  ex- 
pects to  make  her  living  in  domesti- 
cation is  in  a  precarious  position  now 
that  society  is  offering  the  material 
comforts  of  which  she  was  once  the 
sole  dispenser  for  far  less  than  she 
can  produce  them.  Not  that  marriage 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself, 


exactly,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  a 
means  to  the  permanence  of  the  com- 
munity. Certainly  a  democracy  is  a 
most  unfavorable  habitat  for  the  sort 
of  personal  dependent  which  the  do- 
mesticated woman  has  become,  for  a 
democracy  implies  that  the  consid- 
eration in  which  every  one  is  held — 
yes,  her  very  life  itself — depends  on 
her  ability  to  perform  some  useful 
service,  not  on  her  willingness  to 
seem  busy.  And  the  home-bound 
woman  has  forgotten  the  democratic 
gospel  of  work  for  everyone,  and 
abandoned  the  Woman's  Sphere — 
which  is  always  in  the  place  where 
the  interests  of  the  family  mu.st  be 
served.  It  is  in  vain  that  she  thinks 
to  retain  her  usefulness  by  any  de- 
votion to  the  new  science  of  house- 
hold efficiency.  Every  magazine  that 
tells  of  easier  ways  to  do  housework, 
every  home  economics  course  and  do- 
mestic science  school  that  teaches  not 
how  much  work  can  be  coralled  on 
the  fireside,  but  how  much  can  be 
banished  from  it,  helps  to  make  the 
home  duties  behind  which  the  do- 
mesticated woman  is  hiding,  so  trif- 
ling that  they  wouldn't  conceal  a  cat. 
Every  labor-saving  device  or  in- 
crease in  public  service  helps  to  shift 
the  center  of  interest  from  the  home 
to  the  community,  so  that  democracy 
may  replace  domestication. 

Not  that  to  discontinue  the  home 
is  in  any  sense  the  work  of  the  un- 
domesticated  woman,  but  to  stop 
canonizing  it  and  to  put  it  in  its 
place  as  one  of  many  family  ser- 
vants, and  to  force  the  woman  to  be- 
come the  helpmeet  of  her  husband  in 
making  the  community,  which  has 
become  the  home  of  their  children,  a 
proper  place  for  them  to  live  in. 

In  spite  of  the  incredible  numbers 
of  such  shirkers  as  the  commuter's 
wife,  especially  among  the  middle 
class,  there  are  signs  everywhere 
that  the  domesticated  woman  is 
laying  down  her  embroidery  and 
taking  up  her  job  of  family  con- 
servation in  the  only  way  it  can  now 
be  done — thru  the  community.  She  is 
making  investigations  and  fighting 
for  laws  which  will  give  to  all  fami- 
lies together  what  she  could  never 
assure  her  own  household  by  work- 
ing at  home. 

All  sorts  of  forward  cries  are  com- 
ing from  these  women  in  the  course 
of  their  undomestication — "Rights 
of  Children,"  "More  and  Better 
Babies,"  "The  Solidarity  of  the  Fam- 
ily" and  "On  to  Democracy."  But 
among  them  all  not  the  most  appre- 
hensive ear  can  detect  the  faintest 
whisper  of  "Back  to  the  Home!" 

Neiv  York  City 
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HOPEDALE'S  GLORIFIED  MILL-POND 

ANOTHER  PRIZE  ARTICLE  IN  THE  BEST  THING  IN  YOUR  TOWN  CONTEST 

BY  JAMES  CHURCH  ALVORD 


HOPEDALE,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  "done  to  death,"  in 
the  stock  phrase  of  those  who 
write  and  those  who  publish.  After 
living  in  the  village  for  four  years  I 
found  that  it  was  known  by  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  for  its  model  homes,  its 
paternal  government,  its  famous 
strike  against  some  of  the  conditions 
appertaining  to  paternalism.  But 
there  is  one  thing  which,  strangely, 
has  never  been  cataloged  abroad — • 
this  is  its  glorified  mill-pond. 

A  inill-pond  is  an  ugly  spot,  God 
wot.  Never  was  an  uglier  pond  than 
the  bare,  bulrush-shored,  mucky 
stretch  of  bog  and  water  which 
nestled,  up  to  1898,  right  in  the 
heart  of  this  community.  From  this 
dingy  morass  clouds  of  mosquitos 
arose  each  night  to  swoop  down  upon 
the  unhappy  inhabitants. 

But  in  one  famous  day  and  year 
at  the  annual  town  meeting  a  few 
progressive  souls  advocated,  as  they 
had  for  a  decade,  "the  purchase  of 
about  five  acres  for  a  town  park"  and 
succeeded.  The  town  annually  ap- 
propriates $2500  for  the  care  of  the 
park,  and  the  sale  of  trees  brings  in 
five  hundred  or  so  more.  There  has 
always  been  at  the  head  of  the  work 
a  scientifically-trained  forester.  The 
present  man  has  held  his  place  for 
thirteen  years  and  is  an  artist  in  his 
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line.  His  one  ambition  has  been  to 
keep  the  park  with  so  carefully  care- 
less a  grace  that  the  casual  visitor 
shall  declare  "nature  did  it  all." 
Nature  did — mighty  little. 

The  first  care  of  the  committee 
was  to  attend  to  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  community;  so  an  extra  ap- 
propriation of  twenty-five  hundred 
was  voted.  The  worst  part  of  the 
swamp-land,  immediately  under  the 
noses  of  the  villagers,  was  drained 
with  catch-basins,  a  hedge  of  shrub- 
bery was  set  about,  and  a  field  for 
football  and  baseball,  as  well  as  a 
bandstand,  was  built.  An  annual  field 
day  for  athletic  and  aquatic  sports 
has  increased  the  interest  of  all  in 
this  portion  of  the  park.  Gradually 
too  this  end,  into  which  a  bit  of  or- 
derly, artificial,  decoration  was  al- 
lowed to  creep,  was  fitted  up  for  the 
recreation  of  the  toilers.  There  is  a 
bath-house,  a  shore  of  imported  sea- 
sand,  and  wharfs  for  boats  and 
canoes.  Unfortunately  a  group  of 
small  boathouses  have  grown  up, 
sheds  of  the  shed-iest  type ;  but  their 
days  are  numbered. 

Then  slowly  with  the  years  began 
the  work  of  transforming  a  hideous 
muck-hole  to  a  lovely  plaisance.  The 
lakelet  was  drained,  dead  trees  re- 
moved, boulders  blasted ;  *  but  the 
artistic  sense  sufficed  and  an  ancient 
stone-fence,  cutting  under  the  waters, 
has  been  left.  In  a  drought  it  makes 


an  exciting  bit  to  negotiate  in  a  boat, 
yet  is  so  lovely,  so  odd,  that  nobody 
complains.  Huge  lilies,  a  pink-stained 
variety  and  native  to  the  pond,  were 
encouraged;  the  lotus  has  begun  to 
bloom  in  sheltered  nooks.  The  towns- 
folk gather  these  blossoms  by  huge 
armfuls  every  morning,  every  social 
occasion  overflows  with  them,  and 
the  two  pulpits  droop  under  their 
burden  every  Sabbath;  but  the  sup- 
ply never  fails. 

The  appreciation  of  the  people  for 
their  own  work  is  immense.  They 
own  boats  and  canoes  almost  to  a 
man — and  a  woman,  and  vote  enthus- 
iastically for  the  eff'orts  at  mosquito- 
extermination,  while  the  attempt  to 
induce  the  wild  natives  of  the  woods 
to  seek  refuge  here  is  encouraged  by 
everybody.  The  result  is  that  squir- 
rel, peasants,  quail,  rabbits,  as  well 
as  all  the  common,  and  uncommon, 
birds  have  learned  that  in  this  park 
is  safety  from  the  volley  of  the 'gun. 

From  the  nearer  end  of  the  water 
pleasant  glimpses  show  the  huge 
factory  looming  up  like  some . 
medieval  factory  and  houses  "be- 
side the  pond"  are  in  wide  demand. 
Only  the  very  fortunate  obtain  one 
right  on  the  shore  and,  having  ob- 
tained one,  never  let  it  go. 

The  whole  morale  of  the  village  is 
raised  and  transfigured  by  Hope- 
dale's  glorified  mill-pond. 

Littleton,  Massachusetts 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  CONTEST  FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS:  LAST  ARTICLE 


M.  "William  Shak-fpeare: 

EIGHT  PAPERS  BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 
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ANNIVERSARY    OF    SHAKESPEARE'S    DEATH 


Why  Everybody  Should  Read  Shakespeare 
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T  is  not  neces- 
sary to  travel, 
nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  read 
Shakespeare,  but 
who  would  not 
come  into  touch 
with  what,  for 
centuries,  has 
uplifted  and  inspired  the  thoughts 
of  men!  Who  wishes  to  lead  a 
narrow  existence  when  the  door 
of  opportunity  is  open!  A  man 
may  stay  all  his  life  in  some  flat  re- 
gion remote  from  the  sea — never 
once  reading  the  works  of  the  great 
dramatist — and  still  be  noble  at 
heart.  But  he  will  be  a  wiser  and 
better  man  if  he  looks  upon  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  and  better  still 
if  he  reads  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
for  Shakespeare  is  as  great  a  fact 
as  the  Alps  or  the  Atlantic. 

Many  thoughtful  men  have  said 
that  if  a  person  were  to  read  no  other 
books  than  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare he  would  read  enough  to  up- 
lift his  mind,  and  to  raise  his  soul 
into  communion  with  the  heart  of 
life.  To  neglect  either  is  to  shut  out 
two  of  the  world's  finest  sources  of 
inspiration. 

The  best  reason  for  reading  Shake- 
speare is  his  universality,  that  is, 
the  fact  that  he  is  interesting  in 
different  ages  and  to  all  classes  of 
people.  The  interest  that  attracts 
one  may  not  be  the  interest  that  at- 
tracts another.  To  one  he  may  appeal 
as  a  story-teller;  to  another  as  a 
writer  who  pictured  all  kinds  of 
human  character  in  every  imagin- 
able situation;  to  another  as  a  phil- 
osopher who  fully  understood  and 
exprest  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart ;  and  to  another  as  a  poet  who 
had  wonderful  command  of  suggest- 
ive word  and  phrase,  and  whose  high 
and  beautiful  thought  declares  our 
own  best  emotions  and  aspirations. 
Shakespeare's  many-sided  interest, 
his  expression  of  the  common  life- 
thoughts  of  the  world,  and  the  up- 
lift that  comes  with  his  work  make 
him  a  writer  whom  all  kinds  of  read- 
ers instinctively  like. 


No  one  has  told  more  interesting 
stories  than  Shakespeare.  Every  plot 
tells  of  something  unusual,  or  sur- 
prizing, that  immediately  awakens 
interest;  as  is  indicated  if  we  make 
use  of  subordinate  titles  such  as 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  or  the 
story  of  the  two  pairs  of  twins  who 
got  mixt  up;  "Henry  IV,"  or  the 
story  of  the  happy-go-lucky  prince 
and  the  fat  rascal ;  "As  You  Like  It," 
or  the  story  of  two  girls  and  a  fool 
who  ran  away  to  the  woods;  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  or  what  hap- 
pened to  the  man  who  said  he  would 
never  marry;  "Macbeth,"  or  the 
story  of  the  man  who  wished  to  be 
great  even  if  he  broke  all  the  ten 
commandments;  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  or  the  money-lender  caught 
in  the  terms  of  his  own  bond;  "Cym- 
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beline,"  or  how  the  supposedly  dead 
princess  came  to  life  and  found  her 
long-lost  brothers. 

Shakespeare's  plays  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
for  they  tell  us  just  enough  to  make 
our  minds  creative.  As  we  read, 
there  come  before  our  eyes  wonder- 
ful scenes  such  as  that  of  the  view 
from  the  cliff  in  King  Lear: 

Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place;  stand 
still.  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the 
midway  air 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles:  half 
way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  sampire,  dread- 
ful trade! 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his 
head. 

The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the 
beach, 

Appear  like  mice;  and  yond  tall  anchor- 
ing bark, 

Diminish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a 
buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight.  The  mur- 
muring surge, 

That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles 
chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high.  I'll  look  no 
more; 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient 
sight 

Topple  down  headlong. 

How  vividly,  and  in  a  few  lines, 
Shakespeare  brings  before  us  a 
great  scene  of  battle,  with  the  young 
Black  Prince  fighting  his  ever-re- 
membered battle  while  his  father,  the 
king,  looks  on  in  pride: 

Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
.     .     .     On   the   French   ground   play'd 

a  tragedy. 
Making   defeat   on   the   full    power   of 

France, 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O   noble   English,  that  could  entertain 
With   half  their  forces  the   full   pride 

of  France, 
And    let   another  half  stand  laughing 

by. 
All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action ! 

In  play  after  play  his  magic  brings 
before  us  the  rich  interiors  of 
palaces,  the  depths  of  castle  dun- 
geons, inns  and  streets  and  wood- 
land scenes,  making  our  imagina- 
tions, as  we  read,  ever  more  and 
more  creative  and  able  to  give 
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To  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Most  of  all,  Shakespeare  makes 
us  intimately  acquainted  with  char- 
acters who  are  so  real,  so  human, 
that  they  cease  to  be  "book-people" 
and  become  living  realities.  Some, 
like  Bolingbroke  or  Macbeth,  are 
men  ambitious  for  power,  whose 
hearts  we  read 

As  ^  book  where  men 
May   read   strange  matters. 

Some  are  great  leaders,  like  Henry 

V,  who,  in  stress  and  danger,  bound 

his  men  to  himself  like  brothers  and 

found  victory  by  spirit  rather  than 

by  strength: 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of 
brothers ; 

For  he  today  that  sheds  his  blood  with 
me 

Shall  be  my  brother:  be  he  ne'er  so 
vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition; 

And   gentlemen   in   England   now   abed 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they 
were  not  here. 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles 
any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Cris- 
pin's day. 

Some,  like  Richard  III,  or  King 
John,  are  men  of  evil  lives,  but 
gifted  with  mental  power  and 
strength;  while  others  are  base  vil- 
lains despised  by  the  very  men  who 
make  them  their  tools.  Thus  Mac- 
beth says  contemptuously  to  the 
murderers  he  has  hired: 

Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men; 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels, 
spaniels,  curs. 


Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves, 

are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs! 

Some,  like  Faulconbridge  in 
"King  John,"  are  heroes  of  admir- 
able dash  and  ardor;  others,  like 
Hotspur,  are  men  of  fire.  Some,  like 
Richard  II  or  King  Lear,  are  great 
sufferers,  rousing  our  hearts  to  pity. 
Some,  like  Rosalind  or  Viola,  are 
beautiful,  laughing,  clever  young 
women,  fascinating  us  with  an  eter- 
nal youth.  Some,  like  Cordelia  or 
Imogen,  are  high-hearted  women 
whose  nobility  lives  forever.  There 
are  prattling  children  like  Arthur  in 
"King  John";  common  people  in  inns 
and  country  towns — like  Justice 
Shallow  in  "Henry  IV"— and  all 
these  characters  grip  us  with  inter- 
est. In  their  living  realitj'  is  one  of 
the  main  reasqns  for  reading  Shake- 
speare. 

Shakespeare's  humor,  more  than 
the  humor  of  any  other  English 
author,  has  awakened  laughter. 
Some  plays,  like  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  are  largely  farcical.  Who 
would  not  laugh  at  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  or  at  the  comic  parts  of 
"Henry  IV,"  of  which  Johnson  said : 
"Perhaps  no  author  has  ever,  in  two 
plays,  afforded  so  much  delight"?  In 
most  of  Shakespeare's  work  humor 
plays  a  large  part. 

There  is  no  author  who  appeals 
more  deeply  to  our  sympathies. 
Shakespeare    leads    us    to    feel    the 


SHAKESPEARE'S  BIRTHPLACE  AT  STRATFORD 
It  is  not  known  in  which  half  of  the  double  house  Shakespeare  was  bom.  This  old  print  shows 
the  buildings  as  they  were  before  they  were  bought  by  subscribers  and  restored  to  something  like 
their  original  aspect,  in  1847.  The  two  buildings,  whicli  Shakespeare's  father  had  thrown  together, 
were  separated  before  Shakespeare's  death,  one-half  becoming  an  inn,  while  the  other,  early  in 
the  last  century,  served  for  a  time  as  a  butcher's  shop.  Since  1891  the  property  has  been  held  by 

trustees  on  behalf  of  the  nation 


pathos  of  broken  lives  and  to  rea- 
lize that  tragedy  is  not  in  empty 
event,  but  in  the  fall  of  a  soul.  There 
is  a  note  of  kindly  sympathy  thru- 
out  the  plays,  as  when  Brutus,  in 
"Julius  Caesar,"  says  to  his  boy 
Lucius: 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not;  thou 
art  o'er-watched. 

Even  in  the  stern  tragedy  of  "Mac- 
beth" a  Messenger,  probably  no  other 
than  one  of  Macbeth's  hired  villains, 
says  in  warning  to  Lady  Macduff: 

Be  not  found  here:    hence,  with  your 

little  ones! 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too 

savage; 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty! 

The  underlying  humanity  of  Shake- 
speare inevitably  softens  the  hearts 
of  those  who  read. 

There  is  a  world  of  moral  uplift 
to  be  gained  frorri  reading  the  great 
plays.  They  lead  one  to  a  love  of  the 
good  outdoor  world  where  one  may 
find: 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing. 

Most  of  all,  the  plays  lead  to  self- 
mastery,  for  they  are  crowded  with 
precepts  based  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do   wrong   to   none. 

Was  there  ever  a  better  maxim?  But 

Polonius  in  "Hamlet"  has  more  to 

say: 

Be  thou   familiar,   but    by    no    means 

vulgar. 
Those    friends    thou    hast,    and    their 

adoption   tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  "with  hoops 

of   steel.    .    .    . 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy 

voice; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve 

thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy;   rich,  not 

gaudy ; 
For    the    apparel    oft    proclaims    the 

man.   .    .    . 
Neither  a   borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 
For    loan    oft    loses    both    itself    and 

friend.   .    .   T" 
This   above  all:    to  thine  own   self   be 

true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 

day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to   any 

man. 

With  over-love  of  gold,  and  of  drink, 
two  of  the  world's  besetting  sins, 
Shakespeare  had  little  patience. 
Romeo,  giving  gold  in  payment  for 
poison,  says  to  the  apothecary: 

There    is    thy    gold,    worse    poison   to 

men's  souls. 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome 

world 
Than  these  poor  compounds. 

And  Cassio  in  "Othello"  exclaims: 

O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy 
in  their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their 
brains!  that  we  should  with  joy,  revel, 
pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  our- 
selves into  beasts! 
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Of  temperance,  Shakespeare  has  old 
Adam,    in   "As   You   Like   It,"   say: 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong?  and 

lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
Nor  did   not  with    unbashful   forehead 

woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 
Therefore  my  ajye  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly. 

The  plays  teach  one  not  to  regard 
misfortune  as  wholly  evil  but  rather 
as  a  means  to  something  better.  Cor- 
delia, in  "King  Lear,"  dies  misera- 
bly, but  she  has  proved  a  noble 
womanhood. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ug-ly  and  ven- 
omous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his 
head. 

No  one  can  read  Shakespeare  without 

being  more  staunchly  a  patriot.  Old 

Siward,  in  "Macbeth,"  on  being  told 

that  his  dearly  loved   son  had  died 

nobly  in  battle,  said: 

Why  then  God's  soldier  be  he ! 
Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I    would    not    wish    them    to    a    fairer 

death ! • 

Shakespeare's  ardent  love  of  country, 
displayed  in  so  many  of  his  plays, 
made  him  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
national  defense, 

For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a 
kingdom, 

Though  war  nor  known  quarrel  were 
in  question, 

But  that  defenses,  musters,  prepara- 
tions, 

Should  be  maintain'd. 

To  read  Shakespeare  is  to  learn 
reverence  for  self,  and  reverence  for 
God.  The  moral  teaching  of  Shake- 
speare is  summed  up  in  Hotspur's 
words  in  "Henry  IV": 

O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too 
long. 


The  deeply-religious  note  in  Shake- 
speare is  evident  to  all  who  read  his 
plays.  An  overhanging  presence  of 
something  beyond  the  world  of  men 
is  felt  in  all  of  Shakespeare's  seri- 
ous work.  There  is  even,  at  times,  a 
childlike  expression  of  religious 
faith,  as  in  Richmond's  prayer  in 
"Richard  III": 

O  Thou,  whose  captain  I  account  my- 
self .    .    . 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful 
soul, 

Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes; 

Sleeping  and  waking,  O,  defend  me 
still ! 

From  a  mere  worldly  point  of  view 
everyone  wishes  to  read  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  There  is  a  volume  of 
information  in  the  historical  plays, 
and  of  material  for  thought  in  all. 
Knowledge  of  the  plays  explains  a 
host  of  allusions  met  in  daily  read- 
ing, and  in  the  worlds  of  music  and 
of  art.  Shakespeare's  marvelous  vo- 
cabulary of  fifteen  thousand  differ- 
ent words  opens  up  the  mines  of 
English.  His  suggestive  phrases, 
sweeping  sentences,  glowing  rhetoric 
and  lofty  poetry  reveal  the  power  of 
language. 

Everyone  wishes  to  know  an  au- 
thor who  is  so  much  a  topic  of  con- 
versation, so  great  an  influence  in 
literature,  so  supremely  the  poet  of 
all  who  speak  English,  and  so  loved 
by  the  people  of  all  nations  into 
whose  languages  his  works  have  been 
translated. 

Everyone  wishes  to  know  that  au- 
thor, who,  by  giving  to  all  men — 
however  limited  and  confined  their 
lives  may  be — a  kind  of  vicarious 
experience,  has  done  so  much  to 
broaden  sympathy  and  to  increase 
the  conception  and  understanding  of 
life. 


THE  KESSELSTADT  "DEATH  MASK" 
This  cast  appeared  in  1849  in  a  raK-shop  in 
Mainz,  Germany,  where  it  was  bought  by  Dr. 
Ludwig  Becker.  It  bears  the  inscription  +  A"  Dm 
1616,  and  Becker  thought  it  a  death  mask  of 
Shakespeare.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
possession  of  Count  Kesselstadt,  and  is  now  ex- 
hibited at  Darmstadt.  Its  authenticity  has  never 
been    proved 
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LEAD,     KINDLY     LIGHT 

BY   LOUISE   DUNHAM   GOLDSBERRY 


L^ad,  Kindly  Light,  the  bells  are  softly  telling, 

Till  night  be  gone; 
In  many  a  heart  the  silent  song  is  welling — 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 
Oh  bells !  That  sing  the  hymns  my  mother  sung — 
Oh  bells!  That  sing  the  hymns  my  mother  sung — 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 

Life's  cup  I  lift,  with  braver  lips  to  drain  it, 

For  that  ye  sing; 
My  cross  I  kiss  nor  may  I  dare  disdain  it, 

Whate'er  it  bring; 
Oh  bells!  Ye  voice  the  voice  of  one  passed  on! 
Oh  bells!    Till  night  be  gone — Till  night  be  gone! 


eves 


I  hear  the  grasses  o'er  a  dead  face  growing 

Beyond  your  song; 
From    out    the    years,    my    mother's    sweet 
showing — 
And  night  is  gone; 
Oh  bells!    That  sing  above  the  rain  and  cold! 
Oh  bells!  That  sing  ajar  the  gates  of  gold! 


Lead,  Kindly  Light,  the  bells  are  softly  pealing — 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 
A  child  again  against  her  heart-beats  kneeling — 

Till  night  be  gone; 
Oh  bells;  That  sing  the  gracious  story  on — 
Oh  bells!  Till  night  be  gone — Till  night  be  gone! 
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0  TRY  LIKE  THIS  THE  AMERICANS  ARE  PURSUING  VILLA 


Making  Parents  Efficient 

The  recent  nation-wide  celebration 
of  "Better  Babies  Week" — advertised 
from  the  pulpit  and  at  the  movies,  ex- 
plained in  schools  and  woman's  clubs 
and  newspapers — is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  one  woman,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  under 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

For  over  three  years  Miss  Lathrop 
has  directed  the  Government's  cam- 
paign against  infant, mortality,  gather- 
ing statistics  and  directing  popular 
education. 

"The  vast  resources  of  unused  in- 
formation which  the  Government  al- 
ready possesses,"  she  says,  "indicate 
clearly  our  national  neglect — in  a  field 
where  it  is  complacently  taken  for 
granted  that  our  emotions  and  per- 
sonal interest  guarantee  our  efficient 
attention." 

Miss  Lathrop  believes  in  publicity  as 
a  sort  of  general  alarm  clock.  She 
publishes  the  facts:  that  one  in  eight 
of  all  the  babies  born  in  the  United 
States  dies  before  it  is  a  year  old;  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  this  pro- 
portion reaches  one  in  three.  Then  she 
puts  it  up  to  the  people  to  carry  thru 
the  necessary  reforms. 

"No  city  or  town  should  fail  to  pro- 
vide instructive  nursing  service,  and  to 
pay  constant  heed  to  the  problems  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  of  proper  hous- 
ing and  of  recreation  spaces,  since  all 
these  immediately  affect  the  welfare 
of  infants. 

"In  every  county  there  should  be  a 
health-teaching  center. 

''Give  the  work  of  the  woman  head  of 
the  household  the  status  of  a  profes- 
sion." 

These  are  some  of  the  salient  points 
in  the  publicity  campaign  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau;  and  they 
make  up  a  platform  of  revolutionary 
reforms  well  worth  considering.  For 
Miss  Lathrop  is  not  talking  at  random. 
Her  theories  have  the  weight  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  practical  experience  in 
social  work  behind  them. 

After  her  graduation  from  Vassar 
College  in  1880,  she  returned  to  her 
native  state  and  became  a  resident 
worker  at  Hull  House,  Chicago.  For 
twelve  years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities.  Her 
constant  emphasis  on  construction 
rather  than  on  patchwork  made  Miss 
Lathrop's  appointment  as  chief  of  the 
newly  organized  Children's  Bureau  a 
particularly  fortunate  one. 


When  the  Press  Helped  the  Plow 

From  a  small  daily  paper  in  Ohio, 
W.  C.  Deming  came  to  Cheyenne,  Wy- 
oming, to  become  editor  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Daily  Tribune — and  incidentally  to 
revolutionize  the  ideas  of  an  entire 
state. 

Very  early  he  became  interested  in 
Wyoming's     agricultural     possibilities. 
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Few,  if  any,  of  the  town  people  had 
given  the  subject  any  thought.  Occa- 
sionally a  ranchman  would  plant  a 
patch  of  potatoes  or  a  dab  of  oats;  but 
they  received  practically  no  attention. 
Whenever  the  editor  of  the  Wyoming 
Tribune  observed  the  slightest  evidence 
of  farming  he  "wrote  it  up,"  even  to 
flower  gardens,  irrigated  with  a  hose. 
In  1904,  as  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  of  a  young  men's  club,  he 
asked  Hon.  C.  T.  Johnston,  the  state  en- 
gineer, now  professor  of  irrigation  at 
Ann  Arbor,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 


subject  "Is  Farming  Around  Cheyenne 
Practicable?"  Mr.  Johnston,  after  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Campbell  Sys- 
tem of  Dry  Farming,  rendered  a  favor- 
able verdict.  The  club  at  once  engaged 
Dr.  V.  T.  Cooke,  a  practical  dry  farmer, 
purchased  a  four  hundred  acre  tract  of 
land  near  Cheyenne,  and  started  to 
work.  That  was  in  1905,  when  dry  farm- 
ing was  a  joke  and  a  by-word.  But  Dr. 
Cooke  never  had  a  crop  failure. 

Homesteaders  began  to  flock  into  Wy- 
oming by  the  hundreds.  The  result  is 
that  within  a  radius  of  eighty  miles  of 
Cheyenne  today  there  are  three  thou- 
sand small  farms.  The  mean  rainfall 
is  14  inches,  but  wheat  and  oats  fre- 
quently yield  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
There  are  ten  grain  elevators  in  south- 
eastern Wyoming;  a  big  flour  mill  in 
Cheyenne,  a  large  farming  community, 
and  the  people  say  it  was  Deming's 
faith  and  vision  that  did  it. 


WYOMING    FARMERS    THANK    THIS    MAN 


Astronomer  of  Two  Hemispheres 

The  oldest  of  our  state  universities 
and  the  youngest  of  the  universities  of 
Argentina  have  formed  a  unique  sort 
of  partnership  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency in  astronomical  research.  The 
observatories  of  Michigan  and  La 
Plata  have  been  for  the  last  few  years 
under  the  m.anagement  of  a  single 
astronomer  and  their  telescopes  work- 
ing in  harmony  command  both  hemi- 
spheres of  the  lieavens. 

Professor  W.  J.  Hussey  is  doubtless 
the  first  man  to  attempt  to  occupy 
chairs  in  two  universities  nine  thou- 
sand miles  apart.  But  Professor  Hussey 
is  not  unused  to  attempting  the  un- 
usual. He  has  been  at  it  all  his  life. 
A  farmer  boy  does  not  work  his  own 
way  to  the  front  rank  of  stellar  dis- 
coveries at  the  age  of  forty-nine  with- 
out exceptional  initiative  and  ability. 
He  started  in  life  with  no  apparent 
advantages  toward  such  a  career,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Quaker  ancestry  and  a 
book-loving  father;  two  factors  which 
appear  with  significant  frequency  in 
the  biographies  of  famous   Americans. 

He  took  the  engineering  course  at 
Ann  Arbor,  working  summers  on  rail- 
road construction  in  Wyoming  and 
Kansas  to  get  money  to  carry  him  thru 
the  winter.  One  summer  he  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  the  superintendent 
at  Mankato,  Kansas,  to  be  sent  into 
the  field.  Entering  the  office  he  found 
the  superintendent  out  and  while  wait- 
ing his  orderly  mind  was  so  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  confusion  in  the  office 
that  he  busied  himself  cleaning  up  and 
setting  things  to  rights.  When  the 
superintendent  came  back  and  saw  the 
transformation  he  gave  the  young  man 
a  position  in  the  office  instead  of  send- 
ing him  out  on  the  road.  This  incident 
sounds  like  a  story  from  the  Rollo 
books,  but  it's  true,  nevertheless. 

At  the  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount 
Hamilton  he  began  the  discoveries 
which    brought    him    an    international 
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THE    DISCOVERER    OF    TWIN    STARS 

reputation.  Upon  the  publication  of  his 
work  on  the  double  stars  observed  at 
Pultowa,  Russia,  and  of  his  systematic 
observations  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn 
for  many  years,  he  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  and  awarded  the 
Lalande  gold  medal  by  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  He  has  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  double  stars  and  has 
discovered  1400  such  systems  previous- 
ly unknown.  He  has  found  that  about 
one  star  out  of  every  eighteen  is  really 
double.  To  distinguish  between  two  such 
stars,  which  are  less  than  two  seconds 
of  arc  apai't,  is  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  to  distinguish  two  pinheads  placed 
side  by  side  at  a  distance  of  two  miles. 


From  Blackstone  to  Botany 

Frank  Pellett  was  sick  of  the  dull 
grind  of  the  legal  mill,  the  eternal 
wrangling  over  admissible 
evidence,  precedent,  and 
the  mass  of  technicali- 
ties that  too  often  obscure 
justice.  Altho  he  was  a 
successful  attorney,  his 
interest  was  in  outdoor 
things,  and  whenever  he 
could  steal  away  from  his 
office,  he  wandered  along 
the  shady  roads,  studying 
the  native  wild  flowers. 

Finally  the  impulse  grew^ 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Law  seemed  like  an  unen- 
durable burden,  and  so  he 
simply  "chucked"  it,  leav- 
ing a  secure  profession  for 
the  precarious  career  of  a 
nature  student. 

His  first  active  work  was 
an  effort  to  conserve  the 
wild     flowers     of    his     own 


state,  Iowa,  and  he  set  the  example  by 
allowing  eleven  of  the  twelve  acres 
that  constitute  his  farm  to  run  wild. 
It  is  a  veritable  flower  farm,  and  is 
replenished  until  it  includes  speci- 
mens of  nearly  all  the  lovely  things 
that  grew  there  before  the  pioneers 
first  broke  the  soil.  In  this  living 
botanical  collection  are  golden  rod,  tril- 
lium,  Virginia  water-leaf,  Solomon  seal, 
starry  campion,  and  scores  of  blossom- 
ing plants  with  names  that  read  like  a 
spring  lyric. 

Fortunately,  when  a  man  loves  to  do 
a  certain  kind  of  work,  he  can  as  a  rule 
find  a  way  to  make  it  so  useful  that  the 
world  will  pay  him  for  doing  it.  The 
ex-attorney  discovered  so  many  valu- 
able things  in  connection  with  his 
studies  of  birds,  flowers  and  insects 
that  he  was  appointed  State  Apiarist, 
and  bee  culture  and  the  checking  of 
diseases  that  menace  the  hives  became 
a  prominent  feature  of  his  duties. 

Valuable  results  of  Mr.  Pellett's  ob- 
servation of  wild  life  are  the  facts  he 
discovered  concerning  birds  and  insects 
that  are  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  His  is 
research  work,  with  all  outdoors  as  a 
laboratory. 


Pit  Boy  and  Prime  Minister 
Thirty  years  ago  a  young  coal  miner 
left  his  home  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland, 
for  the  antipodes,  because  he  had  been 
blacklisted  by  the  mine  owners  on  ac- 
count of  his  activity  in  a  strike.  Today 
he  has  gone  back  to  the  Mother  Country 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  In  the  period 
between  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
shaping  the  industrial  and  political  sys- 
tem of  a  country  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  Three  times  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Australian  federation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  he  has  been 
called  to  preside  over  its  destinies  as 
prime  minister,  for  he  is  recognized  as 
the  ablest  statesman  in  the  Labor  party. 
It  was  his  preparedness  policy  that 
carried  him  into  power  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, in  September,  1914.  The  campaign 
was  at  its  hight  and  the  Liberal  party, 
then  in  power,  seemed  likely  to  win 
when  the  war  broke  out.  This  new  issue 
turned  the  tide,  and  the  Laborites  se- 
cured such  a  heavy  vote  as  to  give  them 


THE  INSPECTOR  OF  IOWA  S  BEES 


THE  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  AUSTRALIA 

a  big  majority  in  the  House  and  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  Senate.  The  reason 
for  this  Labor  landslide  was  largely 
that  Fisher  and  his  party  had  estab- 
lished in  1910  the  system  of  compul- 
soi-y  militai'y  training  in  Australia,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  men  who  had  pre- 
pared the  country  for  the  war  should 
have  charge  of  it  during  the  war. 

Those  who  have  feared  that  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Labor  party  to  power 
would  bring  into  office  a  lot  of  rowdy 
and  fanatical  and  impractical  agitators 
would  be  surprized  to  find  Australia's 
Labor  premier  a  quiet,  self-possest  and 
efficient  administrator,  who  wins  the  re- 
spect of  his  bitterest  opponents.  He 
began  work  as  a  pit  boy  at  the  age  of 
eleven  and  was  onlj^  twenty-three  when 
he  was  forced  to  leave  Britain. 

He  had  been  for  twenty  years  a 
miner  in  Queensland  when  he  first  en- 
tered Parliament.  Since 
then  he  has  carried  out  an 
extensive  program  of  so- 
cial reform  and  national 
development,  establishing  a 
national  bank,  extending 
the  state  railroads,  provid- 
ing pensions  for  invalids 
and  bounties  for  babies, 
and  founding  a  federal 
capital  at  Canberra.  One  of 
his  hardest  fights  has  been 
to  check  the  Australian 
propensity  to  borrow  money 
from  England  even  for 
such  purposes  as  paying 
the  interest  on  previou.s 
loans.  He  has  always  in- 
sisted that  not  only  current 
expenses,  but  also  the  cost 
of  armament  and  of  pub- 
lic works,  should  be  paid 
for  at  the  time  bv  taxation. 
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Come — drink  a  glass  and  learn  why  ail  America   finds 
wholesome  refreshment  in  this  delicious  beverage. 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames  encourage   substitution. 

THE    COCA-COLA    C  O ..  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Send  for  booklet.  "The  Romance  of  Coca-Cola." 
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When  the  pesky  shade  won't  work 

You  can  be  sure  it  is  vot  a  Hartshorn  Shade 
Roller.  Hartshorn  Improved  Rollers  move 
quietly  and  smoothly  at  a  touch,  and  stay 
right  where  you  leave  them.  Cost  a  few  cents 
more,  butch,  how  much  better! 

PRFF*  ^'a'uable  book  "How  to  Get  the  Rest  Service 
*  *^*  ''  '  from  your  Shade  Rollers".  Send  for  it  today 
and  learn  why  it  pays  to  look,  when  buying  Fhade  rollers, 
for  this  signature :  j'f  J~,fJ        <«     /» 


f 


Dept.  33 


STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO. 

E.  Newark,  N.  J. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


REMEMBERING  THE  JEWEL 
CITY 

"That  was  a  dream  worth  building," 
says  San  Francisco  of  her  Exposition, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  many 
memorialists,  commentators  and  i-hap- 
sodists  who  are  still  keeping  western 
— and  some  eastern — presses  hot  with 
exposition  literature.  It  may  have 
vanished  like  a  dream,  but  there  was 
never  a  dream  more  luxuriously  per- 
petuated, and  with  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  titles  already  accumulated  in 
a  bibliography  of  the  art  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  two  California  fairs  no 
one  who  wants  a  guide  for  his  memories 
of  those  sunny  courts  need  go  without. 
The  picture,  of  course,  is  what  one 
wants  to  keep,  and  whatever  the  text 
may  be  these  books  are  sure  to  have 
photographs  beautifully  reproduced. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Neu- 
haus'  "The  Art  of 'the  Exposition"  and 
"The  Galleries  of  the  Exposition."  Paul 
Elder  publishes  in  similar  dress  Thv 
Architecture  a)id  Landscape  Gardening 
of  the  Exposition.  Once  past  the  in- 
troduction, with  its  alarming  remark 
that  at  San  Francisco  one  could  see 
"architecture  nestling  like  flamingoes 
with  fine  feathers  unfurled  within  a 
green  setting,"  there  is  a  wealth  of 
photographs  with  appreciative  and  in- 
forming captions.  A  detail  of  the  sub- 
ject is  expanded  in  a  luxurious  booklet 
on  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Lagoon,  in  which  Bernai'd  P.  Maybeck, 
the  architect,  tells  his  purpose  and 
method  in  planning  this  most  beautiful 
of  all  exposition  buildings.  As  a  thumb- 
nail commentai'y  on  architecture  this 
has  a  more  general  significance  than 
most  of  the  exposition  books. 

The  passing  of  The  Evanescent  Citii. 
"fleeting  as  all  fair  things  and,  fleet- 
ing, dear,"  is  George  Sterling's  inspira- 
tion for  a  delicate  piece  of  verse  under 
that  title;  while  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
munal enterprise,  rather  than  its  prod- 
uct, interests  Louis  J.  Stellmann,  who 
gives  the  name  That  Was  a  Dreani 
Worth  Building  to  his  pleasant  speci- 
men of  that  ecstatic  English  that  is 
California's  native  tongue. 

Christian  Brinton's  Impressions  of 
the  Art  at  the  Pavama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion adds  to  a  remarkably  good  set  of 
reproductions  from  paintings  exhibited 
in  San  Francisco  critical  comment  on 
them  and  on  the  two  expositions  as 
artistic  units,  and  an  interesting  essay 
on  "The  iModern  Spirit  in  Contempor- 
ary Painting."  Mr.  Brinton  confesses 
that  the  "congenital  penchant  for  hyper- 
bole which  obtains  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi" led  him  to  be  cautious.  The 
bibliography  already  referred  to  is 
found  here. 
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ouse  sold  out,you  want  to  see  the  play  twice  as  muci 


When  they  promptly  hand  you  two  front  seats,  you  wonder  if  you  want  to  see  it  at  all. 
That's  human  nature.     The  crowd  confirms  your  judgment. 

So  with  Kelly-Springfield  Tires.     The  demand  is  so  great  that  loyal  users  often 
have  to  wait.    We  are  sorry  to  disappoint,  but  glad  that  the  tires  have  made  so  good. 
Now  we're  very  busy  trying  to  avoid  further  disappointments. 

Kelly;  -  Springfield 

Autoixiobile  Xix^es  -  Hcind  Made 


CATCHING  up  with  such  a  de- 
mand as  we  have  had  for  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tires  is  not  easy. 

In  1915  we  doubled  our  output.  Still 
we  could  have  sold  twice  as  many  tires 
as  we  made.  The  demand  is  increasing 
steadily. 

Were  we  making  machine-made  tires 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  factory.  In  a  few  months' 
time  we  could  be  turning  out  a  multiple 
product. 

But  we  are  not  making  machine-made 
tires.    If  we  were  we  could  not  give  the 
mileage  which  is  responsible  for 
your  extraordinary  demands  on 
us.    You  want  the  tires  only  be- 
cause they  have  made  so  good. 

It  is  the  hand-made  process 
which  is  responsible  for  the 
service  which  the  tire  yields — the 
care  exercised  in  making  them. 

We  have  bought  a  new  fac- 
tory.    We    are    about    to    build 


another.  But  it  takes  time  to  train  hands 
to  make  our  tires.  Ordinary  workmen 
cannot  do  it. 

So  time  is  necessary  to  effect  an 
increase  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  our  product. 

We  are  sorry  that  temporarily  you 
must  be  disappointed  if  you  wait  to 
buy  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  until  you 
need  them. 

You  can  avoid  this  difficulty  if  you 
will  anticipate  your  wants.  Order  your 
tires  from  your  supply  man  a  week 
before  you  need  them  and  he  can  have 

them  for  you  by  the    time  you 

want  them. 

You  have  proved  that  they  are 
worth  waiting  for.  A  little  fore- 
sight will  pay  you  well. 

Kelly -Springfield  Tire   Co. 

Factories  in  Akron  and  Wooster,  Ohio 
Executive  Officfs:  B'way  and  57th  St.,  New  York 
Sen  J  10  cents  for  the  neif  game,  *  'Going  to  Market' ' 
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The  Joy  of  Owning  a  Boat 

MOTOR  BOATING  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world  — it's 
healthful,  it's  enjoyable — it's  invigorating.  Again,  for  1916,  over 
100  leading  Boat  Builders  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  joined  with  the  Gray  Motor  Company  in  issuing  a  cata- 
log of  specialized  boats,  telling  where  you  can  buy  the  kind  of  boat  you  want  at 
the  price  you  want  to  pay— also  giving  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  leading 
boat  builder  nearest  your  locality. 

Boats  a  Girl  Can  Operate 

The  boats  shown  in  this  catalog  are  powered  with  Guaranteed  Gray  Motors,  self- 
starting,  clean  and  reliable — making  motor  boating  a  real  pleasure  for  "Milady." 

With  this  catalog  we  will  send  you  our  big  marine 
engine  book  showing  a  complete  line  of  2  and  4-cycle 
marine  motors— 3  lo  50  H.  ]'.,  1  to  6  cylinders— in- 
cluding descriptions  of  the  two  new  "D  Jr."  4-cycle 
engines,  2-cylinder  5-6  H.  P.  and  4-cylinder  10-12 
H.  P.  These  motors  embody  all  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  engineering  practice — self-starling,  high- 
power,  oil-tight  motors,  backed  by  the  service  and 
guarantee  of  the  Gray  Motor  Company,  a  respon- 
sible and  long-established  Iconcern  with  agencies  all 
over  the  world. 

These  books  are  sent  free  on  request, 
write  for  them  today, 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 

456  Gray  Motor  Bldg.        Detroit,  Mich. 


<-cv/.   10-24  H.  P.  4-cyc 
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Comfort  After  Eating 

Do  you  nave  to  be  careful  wKat  you  eat?  If  so,  here  is  goocJ  news  for  you. 
By  paying  a  little  more  attention  to  selecting  your  foods,  getting  the  rigfit 
combination,  etc.,  you  can  get  to  eat  almost  anything  you  want.  It  is  all 
a  iriatter  of  care  and  attention.  This  has  been  fully  set  forth  in  a  book 
which  reduces  diet  and  digestion  almost  to  an  exact  science.  It  tells  you 
how  to  get  rid  of  indigestion,  constipation  and  all  other  attendant  ills — 
how  danger  and  discomfort  from  eating  may  be  done  away  with  for  all 
time— how  you  may  eat  food  without  fear  of  it  disagreeing  with  you.  Fol- 
lowing the  teachings  in  this  book  will  put  you  squarely  on  your  feet  and 
teach  you  how  lo  live  every  day  so  that  you  will  feel  fit  as  a  king  all  the 
time.  No  more  headaches,  backaches  or  other  discomforts.  All  this  is 
accomplished  without  drugs — by  natural  means  only.  The  book  is  thor- 
oughly scientific  and  the  directions  are  so  simple  that  anyone  may  under-* 
stand  and  follow  them.  The  author  is  one  of  the  greatest  medical  authorities 
living.  Tear  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today  and  this  book  will  be  sent 
you  for  free  examination.  Take  this  opportunity  at  once — judge  for 
yourself  how  this  book  can  benefit  you. 

Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon 


The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  has  been 
kept  open  for  a  four  months'  post- 
Exposition  season,  and  a  Brief  Guide 
to  the  new  collection  has  been  issued 
by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association, 
which  will  also  publish  an  illustrated 
catalog. 

The  Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening  of 
the  Exposition,  Introduction  by  Louis  C.  Mull- 
gardt.  San  Francisco :  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  $2. 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and  Lagoon,  by  Bernard 
R.  Maybeck.  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  50  cents.  The 
Evanescent  City,  by  George  Sterling.  San  Fran- 
cisco:  A.  M.  Robertson.  75  cents.  That  Was  a 
Dream  Worth  Building,  by  Louis  J.  Stellmann. 
San  Francisco:  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.  $1.  Impres- 
sions of  the  Art  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, by  Christian  Brinton.  New  York : 
John  Lane  Company.  $3.  Brief  Guide  to  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  by  Michael  Williams. 
San    Francisco   Art   Association.   25   cents. 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST 

What  the  reviewer  would  say  of  A 
City  of  the  Dawn  has  already  been  said 
by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  most  uncommon  book 
by  his  pupil  and  frierid,  Robert  Keable, 
an  Anf^lican  priest,  for  some  while  mis- 
sionary in  Mombasa.  It  is  a  study  of 
that  reg-ion,  of  its  people,  its  life,  its 
thou'g-ht,  and  the  reaction  of  all  these 
upon  the  western  and  the  Christian 
mind.  As  a  book  of  travel,  merely,  it 
has  a  charm  in  which  most  descriptions 
of  foreign  lands  are  oddly  lacking.  The 
people  are  not  queer  figures  hurrying 
across  a  movie  screen.  The  barber,  the 
coffee  seller,  the  Vessel  Unto  Dishonour, 
Old  Sylvester,  these  are  human  beings 
like  ourselves,  neither  curiosities  nor 
souls  to  be  saved.  Yet  we  feel  the 
appalling  sense  of  hopelessness  and 
helplessness  that  any  thoughtful  man 
must  feel  before  the  immeasurable  mass 
of  brutality  and  wretchedness;  and 
also  sympathy,  affection  even,  for  the 
childlike  and  fine  qualities  that  show 
thru  sordidness  and  ignorance.  A  bit  of 
real  literature  has  been  produced  out 
of  what  we  have  learned  to  count,  for 
that  purpose,  the  unpromising  material 
of  the  missionary  experience.  Mr.  Kea- 
ble has  the  eye  that  sees,  the  mind  that 
takes  nothing  for  granted,  and  he  has 
as  well  the  English  of  the  scholar  and 
the  poet.  But  the  force  and  the  appeal 
of  his  pages  lie  first  in  his  absolute 
sincerity  and  frankness.  In  the  priest 
is  never  lost  the  entirely  human  English 
gentleman,  with  all  his  fastidiousness, 
his  sense  of  fitness  _and  his  sense  of 
humor. 

A  City  of  the  Dawn,  by  Robert  Keable.  But- 
ton.  $1.50. 

OUR  PERILOUS  ISOLATION 

Professor  Roland  G.  Usher,  author 
of  "Pan-Germanism"  and  "Pan-Ameri- 
canism," undertakes  to  show  in  The 
Challenge  of  the  Future  that  the  nation 
has  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways 
and  must  either  maintain  its  diplomatic 
isolation  by  an  armament  as  formidable 
as  Germany's  or  seek  a  friend  abroad. 
"A  policy  of  isolation,  based  upon 
anachronism  and  an  anomaly,  is  a  liv- 
ing international  falsehood,  a  denial  of 
the  plain  facts  of  international  rela- 
tionship, a  policy  based  upon  an  obvious 
blindness  to  realities.  The  United 
States  is  a  part  of  the  world.  The  fact 
may  be  ignored,  but  not  changed;  we 
have  merely  the  right  to  decide  the 
form  which  our  recognition  of  this  re- 
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lationship  shall  take."  But,  not  beinR 
much  of  an  idealist,  Professor  Usher 
does  not  suffgest  a  general  league  of 
peace  as  the  alternative  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  separate  sovereignty; 
such  is  for  the  distant  future.  He  de- 
sires an  open  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, not  on  grounds  of  sentiment  or 
sympathy,  but  because  that  power  thru 
its  command  of  the  seas  would 
strengthen  our  international  position 
and  because  the  diplomatic  interests  of 
the  two  powers  happen  to  harmonize 
sufficiently  to  make  such  an  alliance 
feasible. 

Many  other  suggestions  of  policy  are 
made  in  this  book,  for  in  no  previous 
work  has  the  author  given  so  much 
of  his  own  reaction  to  the  facts  of  the 
world  situation.  He  would  have  us 
abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
South  America,  but  establish  a  very 
strict  control  over  the  international 
affairs  of  the  backward  Central  Amer- 
ican and  insular  republics.  Japan 
should  be  given  a  free  hand  to  develop 
the  resources  of  China.  The  American 
army  and  navy  should  be  increased  to 
the  point  which  will  rank  America  as 
a  powerful  member  of  the  "concert." 
Above  all,  we  must  prepare  econom- 
ically to  meet  the  fierce  commercial 
competition  awaiting  us  after  the  war. 

The    Challenge    of    the    Future,    by    Roland    G. 
Usher.    Houghton,   Mifflin.   $1.75. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  Lippmann  in  his  Stakes  of  Diplo- 
macy makes  some  interesting  proposals 
for  the  avoidance  of  war.  His  main 
thesis  is  that  European  questions,  even 
issues  like  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Italia 
Irridenta,  are  no  longer  causes  of  war. 
Of  course  there  is  still  the  friction  of 
inflated  nationalisms,  but  the  conflict 
comes  rather  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mercial struggle  to  organize  the  back- 
ward places  of  the  earth.  The  present 
war,  and  its  immediate  predecessors, 
grew  out  of  the  "Balkan  question," 
with  their  primary  cause  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Mo- 
rocco, Tunis,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  China, 
Persia,  all  are  synonymous  with 
Europe's  narrow  escapes. 

The  greatest  indictment  of  the  pacifi- 
cists is  their  failure  to  grasp  this  es- 
sential point,  and  to  safeguard  these 
danger  zones,  just  as  the  failure  of  the 
panaceas  for  war  result  from  dealing 
with  the  issues  that  lead  to  war  only 
after  they  have  reached  an  inflamed 
stag-e.  To  avoid  war  it  is  proposed  to  or- 
ganize the  world's  danger  zones  under 
international  commissions  on  the  model 
of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  which,  had 
it  been  successful,  "would  have  been 
more  important  than  all  The  Hague 
rules  about  how  to  fight  in  'civilized 
fashion,'  all  the  arbitration  treaties,  all 
the  reduction  of  armament  proposals 
with  which  the  earth  is  deluged." 

In  case  of  Entente  victory,  organize 
a  "series  of  local  world  governments, 
each  charged  with  some  one  of  the 
world  problems"  for  Morocco,  for  the 
Congo,  for  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  for 
China,  perhaps  for  Constantinople,  and 
for  certain  of  the  countries  on  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea;  bind  the  local  governments 
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free,    clean !      No 
pedal   work !     Over   boulevards 
or    country    lanes  —  anywhere 
your  bicycle  would  take  you  ! 

That's  Motor  W^heeling  —  the 
new  route  to  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness— and  the  cost  is  trifling. 

The  Smith  Motor  W^heel  at- 
taches in  five  minutes  to  any 
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You  go  when  and  where  you 
wish  and  you  dress  as  you  will, 
for  there  is  no  grease  or  dirt. 
Your  first  short  ride  reveals  the 
pleasure  secret  which  more  than 
10,000  already  know  and  you  will 
make    that   pleasure  your  own. 
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Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze   Foundry,  550  W. 
2y\.\\  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 
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Canvas,  .A.cademy  Boards,  Colors, 
Crushes,  etc. 
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wmmJSfoteworthy  Spring  Books^ 

"  The  greatest  book  of  the  war  " 

THE  FIRST  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND 

By  IAN  HAY 

The  popular  English  author,  now  fighting  in  France,  gives  here  a  picture  of  war  such 
as  only  a  born  novelist  could  give;  graphic,  absorbing,  full  of  humor,  and  with  bits  of 
superb  character-drawing  that  make  the  men  in  the  trenches  seem  like  old  friends.  Called 
by    four    leading   English    papers   the   greatest  book  of  the  war      ,       .       . 

"A  series  of  vignettes  that  make  vivid  the  whole  war  by  brilliantly  illuminating  a  small 
patch    of   it." — Boston    Transcript.       Colored  frontispiece.     $1.50  net. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

By  ROLAND  G.   USHER,  author  of  " Pan- Germanism" 

This  notable  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to  formulate  an  American  foreign  policy 
that   will    meet    new    conditions   and  save  us  the  burden  of  huge  armaments. 

"A  book  that  will  also  challenge  the  thought  of  the  whole  country  with  its  study  of  our 
future    problems." — Boston    Transcript.     $1.75  net. 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

The  Logic  of  His  Career 
By  Charles  G.  Washburn 

A  graphic  and  intimate 
character  study  by  an  ex- 
Congressman  who  for  forty 
years  has  remained  a_  close 
personal  friend  in  spite  of 
political  differences.  Illus- 
trated.     $1.50    net. 

THE  FEDERAL 

EXECUTIVE 
By  John  Philip  Hill 

This  important  volume  dis-. 
cusses  the  creation,  develop- 
ment, organization,  and  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive; gives  a  readable  account 
of  the  growth  and  present 
status  of  the  ten  cabinet  de- 
partments and  suggests  fur- 
ther changes  of  the  _  execu- 
tive power  in  the  direction 
of  greater  federal  efficiency. 
$2.00  net. 


A  revelation  of  the  real 
McKinley 

THE  LIFE  OF 

WILLIAM 

McKINLEY 

By  Charles  S.   Olcott 

The  authorized  biog- 
raphy based  upon  let- 
ters and  confidential 
memoranda  and  upon 
the  records  of  his  clos- 
est political  and  per- 
sonal associates.  An 
important  contribution 
to  recent  American  his- 
tory. 

Illustrated,  2  vols.,  $5.00 
net 

Ready  in  April 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE 
1819-1910 

By  Laura  E.  Richards  and 
Maud  Howe  Elliott 

"A  story  of  infinite  appeal 
and  a  revelation  of  the  suc- 
cessive epochs  in  the  life  of 
a  woman  who  be'.ieved  that 
woman's  place  is  the  world 
of  affairs  and  ideals  as  well 
as  the  home,  and  who  justi- 
fied that  belief  by  her  own 
service." — Boston  Transcript, 
2  vols.     lUus.     $4.00  net. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS 
ADAMS 

An  Autobiography 

With  introduction  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  As  publicist, 
historical  writer,  and  railroad 
president,  Mr.  Adams  was 
one  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  time.  His  auto- 
biography throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  many  important 
events  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. With  photogravure 
frontispiece.      $3.00   net. 


THE  WORLD  DECISION 

By  ROBERT  HERRICK 

"A  book  of  real  literary  merit,  whatever  one's  war  affiliations  may  be." — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

"Every  man  or  woman  who  sincerely  cares  for  the  future  of  this  country  should  read 
this  book.  ...  It  has  all  the  charm  of  diction  that  has  characterized  his  novels." — Boston 
Transcript.     $1.25   net. 

MODERNIZING  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

By  CHARLES  H.  SHERRILL 

Introduction  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  An  illuminating  discussion  of  our  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  South  America,  togetiier  with  constructive  suggestions  for  future 
policies   by   a   former  American   minister  to  Argentine.     $1.25  net. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELAXATION 

By  G.   T.   W.  PATRICK 

Shows  why  we  play,  drink,  szuear,  fight  and  joke. 

Gecrn^  L.  Walton,  author  of  "Calm  Yourself"  and  "Why  Worry,"  says:  "This  absorb- 
ing book  is  in  line  with  the  work  of  such  other  real  readers  of  history  as  Petrie  and  Brooks 
Adams.  Intelligible  to  the  untutored,  it  gives  the  student  something  to  tliink  about.  It  is 
a  sane  and  sensible  presentation  of  the  most  important  social  and  educational  problem  of 
the  day."     $1.25   net. 
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Shakespeare's  Portrait 

Six  two-cent  stamps  will  secure  an  excellent 
reproduction  of  Leopold  Flameng's  etching  of 
the    famous   Chandos   portrait   of    Shakespeare. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

Shakespeare  Contest  Dent  .     119  W.  40th  St..  New  York 


ACE^S 


THE   HANDY    MAN 
ABOUT  THE   HOUSE 


SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

a^fl  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struo 
ture,  and  writing:  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 
Berg  Esenneln,  K<litor  Lippincott's  niacazine. 

iSO-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORKESl'ONDENCE  S'JIIQOL 
Dr.  Esenwein  Dept.  305,  S|iringneld«  DIass. 


Japanese  Color  Prints 

We  will  send  for  only  Four  Dollars,  charges 
prepaid,  a  collection  of  50  of  the  celebrated 
Matsumoto  Color  Prints,  all  different,  printed 
by  hand  on  Japanese  hand-made  paper.  Send 
for  full  price  list.  Lovers  of  Japanese  prints 
can  avoid  middlemen's  enormous  profits  and 
save  money  by  dealing  directly  with  ifs  by 
mail.     Duties  free. 

IVIAXSIJIVIOXO-DO 

Depl.    530  Tokyo,    Japan 


to  this  "intemation"  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  protection  of  the  national  flag  of 
each  and  by  the  self-interests  of  power- 
ful groups,  as  Professor  Beard  shows 
Hamilton  rallied  the  interests  of  the 
American  colonists  'round  the  Constitu- 
tion. Allow  the  interference  of  no  out- 
side nation  in  the  affairs  of  the  admin- 
istered territory,  such  as  ruined  the  Mo- 
rocco experiment,  and  Mr.  Lippmanr 
believes  that  most  international  fric- 
tion will  disappear. 

The  book  is  packed  full  of  ideas, 
handled  in  an  incisive  and  confident 
style;  unfortunately  the  author  has  a 
habit  of  laying  down  as  a  fact  what 
often  needs  more  than  a  fiat  to  make  it 
so.  A  further  criticism  might  be  the 
lack  of  historical  evidence  or  parallel. 
But  as  a  measure  of  the  man,  The 
Stakes  of  Diplomacy  casts  a  much  long- 
er shadow  than  either  his  "Drift  and 
Mastery"  or  "A  Preface  to  Politics." 

The    Stakes    of    Diplomacy,    by    Walter    Lipp- 
mann.  Holt.  $1.25. 

SCHOOLS   AND   FAMILIES 

A  practical  school  man  with  a  phil- 
osophy of  education  "learned  chiefly 
from  Socrates  and  Plato,"  yet  able  to 
see  the  defects  of  the  doctrine  of  gen- 
eral discipline  and  to  find  a  place  for 
the  Courtis  tests  and  Ayres  scale,  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  author  of  What  Is  Edu- 
cation, shows  best  his  thinking  in  chap- 
ters on  "Learning  by  and  for  doing," 
"Learning  by  problem  getting,"  and 
"Organization  by  selection."  Financing 
the  Public  Schools,  by  Earle  Clark, 
shows  that  Cleveland  in  a  group  of 
eighteen  large  cities  spends  more  than 
the  average  city  for  important  business 
purposes  and  less  for  important  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  interpretation  of 
revenue,  expenditure,  administration 
and  control  problems  is  well  made.  Mr. 
Perry's  report  on  Educational  Exten- 
sion is  more  popularly  written  and  its 
facts  and  plans  serve  equally  well 
Cleveland's  new  Division  of  School  Ex- 
tension and  the  citizen  anywhere  who 
seeks  the  meaning  and  justification  of 
community  education  responsibilities. 
Dr.  Johnson  shows  the  Education 
Through  Recreation  of  14,000  Cleve- 
land children  on  one  June  day  and  in 
habitual  play  interests  from  wrestling 
and  fishing  to  the  movies,  and  makes 
suggestions  for  a  more  satisfactory 
recreation  program. 

Elizabeth  Harrison's  earlier  book,  "A 
Study  in  Child  Nature,"  included  a 
chapter  on  punishment,  which  has  de- 
veloped into  her  new  volume.  When 
Children  Err.  This  is  a  helpful  inter- 
pretation of  concrete  ethical  situations 
from  the  authbr's  broad  experience  back 
to  Plato.  Dr.  Forbush  provides  a  course 
of  study  for  classes  in  Child  Study  and 
Training,  but  individual  parents,  day 
and  Sunday  school  teachers  will  find  it 
useful.  The  periods  of  childhood,  types 
of  children,  psychological  and  social 
problems  are  followed  in  statement  by 
laboratory  experiments  ranging  from 
hidden  longings,  play  and  prayer  to  the 
movies  and  the  gang. 

A  view  of  The  American  School,  pub- 
lic and  private,  by  a  master  at  Groton, 
presents  a  reflection  on  past  develop- 
ment and  present  tendencies  leading  to 
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"the  school  of  tomorrow."  Mr.  Hinch- 
man's  central  idea  is  "growth  by  pro- 
duction." His  proposal  to  reduce  begin- 
ning salaries  in  order  to  increase  those 
farther  on  is  likely  to  lead  to  misun- 
derstanding. Allegheny  College  cele- 
brated its  centenary  by  a  program  of 
addresses  on  the  status  and  future  of 
The  American  College.  Five  speakers 
dealt  with  the  curriculum — the  old  and 
the  new  humanities,  science,  profes- 
sions, practical  affairs.  The  Child  in 
Human  Progress  is  a  record  of  the 
tragedy  of  childhood,  tracing  the  line 
from  animal  relationships,  human  mar- 
riage and  sacrifice,  legal  protection  in 
Rome,  the  Napoleonic  recognition  of 
state  responsibility,  the  horrors  of  fac- 
tory exploitation,  to  the  work  of  pres- 
ent day  child  protection.  The  book's 
culmination  in  the  honoring  of  a  single 
society  narrows  the  interpretation  of 
the  present  period,  without,  however, 
limiting  the  significance  of  Mr.  George 
H.  Payne's  historical  study. 

Dr.  Goodsell  contributes  a  much 
needed  background  for  the  discussion 
of  such  urgent  problems  as  birth  con- 
trol, divorce,  woman's  economic  status, 
seasonal  occupation,  widows'  pensions, 
in  The  Family  as  a  Social  and  Educa- 
tional Institution.  Even  better  than  the 
historical  treatment  of  the  family  is  the 
frank  yet  fairly  conservative  compari- 
son of  current  theories  of  adjustment 
and  reconstruction  of  family  relation- 
ships. 

What  Is  Education,  by  Ernest  Carroll  Moore. 
Ginn.  $1.25.  Financing  the  Public  Schools,  by 
Earle  Clarlt.  Educational  Extension,  by  Clar- 
ence Arthur  Perry.  Education  Through  Recre- 
ation, by  George  E.  Johnson.  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation. 25  cents  each.  When  Children  Err,  by 
Elizabeth  Harrison.  Chicago  :  National  Kinder- 
garten College.  $1.  Child  Study  and  Child 
Training,  ed.  by  Wm.  Byron  Forbush,  Scrib- 
ner's.  $1.  The  American  School,  by  Walter  S. 
Hinchman.  Doubleday,  Page.  $1.  The  American 
College,  by  William  H.  Crawford.  Holt.  .$1.25. 
The  Child  in  Human  Progress,  by  George  H. 
Payne.  Putnam.  $2.50.  The  Family  as  a  Social 
and  Educational  Institution,  by  Willystine 
Goodsell.   Macmillan.   $2. 

SUCCESS 

()l)timism  is,  of  course,  the  note  of  all 
■Orison  Svvett  Marden's  Efficiency  Books. 
The  Victorious  Attitude  explains  the  effect 
produced  on  one's  self  and  on  others  by 
the  successful,  fearless  manner  and  the 
hopeful  outlook. 

Crowell.   $1. 

WAR  RELIEF 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  war  relief 
publications  is  The  Book  of  the  Homeless, 
edited  by  Edith  Wharton.  It  is  a  brilliant 
mosaic  of  story,  verse,  pictures  and  music, 
contributed  by  .Toffre,  Maeterlinck,  (Jals- 
worthy,  liakst,  Renoir,  Henry  .Tames.  Ru- 
pert Rrooke,  Rodin  and  other  famous  rep- 
resentatives of  the  arts  of  peace  and  of 
war  in  America  and  the  Allied  Nations. 

Scribner.    $5. 

FIFTEEN  RULES  OF  HYGIENE 

The  service  of  the  Life  Extension  Insti- 
tute in  emphasizing  sane  living  and  espe- 
cially j)eriodical  physical  examinations  is 
furthered  in  Iloto  to  Lire,  by  Irving  Fish- 
er and  Director  Fisk.  Fifteen  brief  formu- 
las under  Air.  Food.  Poisons  and  Activity 
summarize  the  chapters.  The  appendejl 
notes  direct  to  material  on  Food.  Under- 
and  Over- weight.  Alcohol,  Degenerative 
Diseases,  etc. 

Funk  &   Wagnalls.   $1. 

A  NOVEL  NOVEL 

To  "Allah,  Source  of  All  Glad  Sur- 
prizes" Bildad,  the  Quill-Driver  sings 
praise  for  the  many  adventures  that  en- 
livened his  path  and  from  which  lie  is 
miraculously   rescued  with   unfailing   regu- 


FOUR  OUTSTANDING 
SPRING  NOVELS 

Unusual  Stories  by  Leading  Authors 


JACK  LONDON'S 

New  Novel 

*M  novel  of 
large  signifi- 
cance and  un- 
questionable 
interest. 


> » 


The  Little  Lady  of 
the  Big  House 

"Executed  with  the  fine  finish 
of  an  indisputable  master  .  .  .  He 
has  written  as  only  a  real  man  can 
write  of  real  men.  .  .  .  Almost 
one  is  tempted  to  declare  that  now 
at  last  the  great  American  novel 
has  been  written.  One  of  them  at 
least,  one  may  safely  venture  to 
say,  has  been  brought  into  be- 
ing."— Book  News  Monthly. 

Ready  April S-     $1.50 


MAY  SINCLAIR'S 

New  Novel 

^' A  really  suc- 
cessful novel/' 


The  Belfry 

"A  perfect,  composite  picture 
of  real  human  beings  amid  the 
stress  of  present-day  events  and 
emotions.  .  .  .  A  fascinatingly  in- 
teresting story.  Better  in  scheme 
and  motive  and  characterization 
even  than  *The  Combined 
Maze.'" — Boston  Transcript. 
Already   Fourth  Edition.      $1-35 


NATHAN  KUSSY'S      The  Abyss 


New  Novel 

"i4  masterful 
piece  of  writ- 
ing. 


"Remarkable  for  its  material, 
manner  and  absolute  harmony  of 
substance  and  style.  Strange  and 
convincing.  Contains  not  one 
dull  or  unnecessary  word." — 
Chicago  Herald. 

$1.50 


MARY  S.  WATTS'      The  Rudder 


New  Novel 

''Mrs.  Watts 
is  in  the  front 
rank  of  Ameri- 
can novelists. 


) » 


A  story  of  convincing  reality, 
vivid  and  of  unfailing  interest, 
told  with  that  charm  of  manner, 
humor  and  insight  that  have  al- 
ways been  found  in  Mrs.  Watts' 
novels. 

Now  ready.     $I.jO 
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The  Story  of  an  Old  Man 
Who  Recovered  His  Youth 

At  Fifty,  Sanford  Bennett  Was  an  Old  Man. 
Today,  at  Seventy-five,  He  Is  Younger 
Than  Most  Men  at  Thirty.     How  He  Did  It. 

By  PAUL  MILLER 


MOST  of  us  number  among  our 
acquaintances  men  of  advanced 
age  who  seem  to  have  maintained 
their  youth  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
but  the  case  of  Sanford  Bennett  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable on  record. 

When  he  was  fifty  years  old,  San- 
ford Bennett  was  a  mere  shell  of  a 
man.  His  face  was  lined  with  suf- 
fering and  his  body  well  nigh  use- 
less. As  he  says  himself,  he  was  a 
worn  out,  decrepit  old  man.  He 
had  even  lost  most  of  his  hair  and  his 
eyes  were  so  weak  that  he  read  with 
difficulty. 

Could  yott 
see  Sanford 
Bennett  to- 
day at  the  age 
o  f  seventy- 
f  i  V  e  you 
would  believe 
that  a  mira;cle 
had  come  to 
pass. 

Big  chested, 
erect,  with  the 
step  and  en- 
thusiasm of  a  youngster,  a  face  which 
looks  as  though  it  had  never  known  a 
worry,  eyes  clear  and  strong — a  full 
crop  of  hair,  although  it  is  white — 
Sanford  Bennett  today  is  the  picture 
of  health.  He  has  forgotten  that  he 
ever  had  an  ache  or  a  pain. 

Unlike  other  men  who  manage  to 
keep  young  after  the  fiftieth  mile- 
stone of  life,  Sanford  Bennett  had  a 
doubly  hard  task  on  his  hands.  It 
wasn't  merely  a  case  of  maintaining 
.youth — he  had  to  reconstruct  a  body 
that  had  already  become  old  and 
feeble. 

So  much  attention  was  attracted 
by  Sanford  Bennett's  transformation 
from  an  old  man  to  a  young  one, 
which  was  accomplished  without 
drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind,  that 


Sanford  Bennett  at  50 


he  was  induced  by  his  friends  to 
write  a  book  and  pass  on  to  others 
the  methods  he  used. 

This  he  has  done  under  the  title 
of  "Old  Age,  Its  Cause  and  Preven- 
tion," in  which  he  outlines  exactly 
how  he  achieved  his  return  to  youth, 
so  that  any  one  can  follow  his  meth- 
ods which,  like  most  everything  else 
really  effective,  are  in  reality  very 
simple  and  easy. 

I  cannot  go  into  Sanford  Bennett's 
system  at  any  length  here,  but  there 
is  a  brochure  that  the  publishers  will 
be  glad  to  send   free  to  any  reader 

of  this  maga- 
z  i  n  e,  which 
describes  the 
book  and 
cites  some  of 
the  astonish- 
ing results 
others  have 
secured  b  y 
f  o  1 1  o  w  i  n  g 
Bennett's 
ideas. 

Merely 
write  a  letter 
or  postal  saying,  "Please  send  me 
your  Free  Booklet  describing  San- 
fo-  d  Bennett's  Book,"  and  address  it 
to  Physical  Culture  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 3424  Flatiron  Building,  New 
York,  and  I  am  authorized  to  say 
they  will  honor  your  request  at 
once. 

Sanford  Bennett  has  done  so 
much  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
thousands  of  others  who  are  fol- 
lowing his  suggestions  that  I  believe 
you  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
investigate  further  and  at  least  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  his  remark- 
able methods  for  prolonging  .the 
health  and  energy  of  youth,  par- 
ticularly when  sending  for  the  free 
brochure  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tion whatever. 


Sanford  Bennett  at  75 


larity.  However  the  rescues  are  the  only 
foreseen  occurrences  in  the  highly  diverting 
autobiography  of  this  Child  of  Enterprize 
— a  tale  of  fantastic  humor  and  Arabian 
Nights  surprizes,  told  with  delightful  origi- 
nality by  William  Caine. 

Lane.   $1.25. 

BANTU   AND   SUDANIAN 

A  book  of  curious  interest  to  philologists 
and  of  practical  use  to  missionaries  and 
those  whom  business  or  adventure  lead  to 
the  dark  continent,  is  The  Langiuif/e  Fami- 
lies of  Africa,  by  Alice  Werner. 

London :      Society     for     Promoting     Christian 
Knowledge.   75  cents. 

THE  ROMAN  CHURCH 

In  the  Dogmatic  Series  of  five  small 
books.  Roderick  MacEachen  explains  simply 
and  clearly  for  laymen  th«  Roman  Catholic 
tenets.  The  work  is  introduced  by  Cardinal 
(Jibbons,  and,  tho  written  for  Catholics, 
will  fit  the  need  of  Protestants  who  want 
to  know  precisely  what  their  Romanist 
brethren  believe. 

Wheeling,  W.   Va.  Cath.  Book.  Co.   5   vol.  $2. 

HOW   WE   KNOW 

Professor  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh  in 
The  Problem  of  Knowledge  gives  an  ex- 
haustive and  systematized  classification  of 
modern  theories  in  epistemology.  together 
with  a  brief  criticism  and  the  historical 
setting  of  each.  The  range  of  subject  mat- 
ter, however,  which  is  covered  in  detail  in 
496  pages  would  be  better  adapted  to  as 
many  volumes. 

Macmillan.   '52.50. 

A   SOUTHERN   BAPTIST 

Dr.  William  K.  Hatcher,  for  fifty  years 
a  leader  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the 
South,  is  one  of  those  fellow-citizens  of 
whom  we  have  reason  to  be  proud,  for  he 
rnade  his  own  way  from  deep  poverty  and 
discouragement  to  usefulness  and  eminence. 
His  life,  by  E.  B.  Hatcher,  shows  a  lovable 
man,  of  strong  will,  immense  energy, 
humor  and  sympathy. 

W.  C.  Hall.  Richmond,  Va.  $2.50. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  THE  DRAMA 

This  iiiii()ue  study  of  The  Supernafural 
in  Tragedg.  by  Charles  E.  Whitmore,  treats 
the  subject  from  the  historical  and  the  crit- 
ical viewpoints.  It  tells  of  the  use  of  the 
supernatural  by  tragic  writers  of  all  ages, 
from  ^schylus  and  Seneca  thru  the  medi- 
eval period  and  the  Renaissance  to  Maeter- 
linck, Ibsen  and  d'Annunzio,  and  discusses 
its  general  place  and  value  in  the  drama. 

Harvard  University   Press.   $1.75. 

1870—1914 

There  is  a  startling  similarity  between 
the  destruction  of  Louvain  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Alsatian  capitol  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  as  it  is  described 
by  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite  in  Stras- 
bourg. Written  many  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war,  the  book  has  just 
been  translated  into  English  by  S.  G.  Tal- 
lentyre.  The  tale  is  terrible  yet  beautiful  in 
its  portrayal  of  courage  and  hopeless  patri- 
otism. 

Dutton.   $1.35. 

VOTING  TRUSTS 

It  is  an  astute  business  man  who  under- 
stands corporations  and  their  possibilities. 
Among  these  is  the  Voting  Trust,  whereby 
a  number  of  stockholders  pool  their  voting 
power.  This  is  useful,  at  times  necessary, 
but  like  all  powers,  possible  of  abuse.  Harry 
A.  Cushing  has  written  a  clear  statement 
of  its  history,  purpose  and  development, 
basing  his  account  on  leading  cases  and 
on  many  examples  of  the  documents  used  in 
this  method  of  corporate  management. 

Macmillan.    $1.50. 

BABYLONIA  AND  JUDAISM 

Babylonian  Texts  in  the  Yale  Oriental 
Series  contains  a  selection  of  fifty-three 
out  of  some  eight  thousand  tablets  and 
other  Babylonian  inscriptions  in  the  Yale 
collection,  translated  and  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  T.  Clay.  These  inscriptions  go 
back  to  the  most  archaic  period,  and  offer 
new  evidence  to  support  the  contention  of 
late  gaining  adherents  that  the  religion  and 
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culture  of  tlio  Hebrews  had  their  origin  not 
in  liabyloiiiii,  but  in  the  Amorite  region 
of  Piilestine  iuid  Syria  and  were  imported 
thence  to  Babylonia. 

Yale  University  Press.  $5. 

HOW    TO    BUY 

I'urchasinii  is  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
buying  intelligc^ntly,  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically, and  of  keeping  track  of  purchases. 
Th(;  ideas  are  ai)i)iicable  to  a  sn)all  busi- 
ness, tho  written  by  one  who  deals  with 
large  orders,  H.  B.  Twyfford,  of  the  Otis 
Elevator  (.'ompany. 

Van   Nostrand.   .$3. 

19TH   CENTURY   LITERATURE 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Cambridge  his- 
tory of  lOnglish  literature,  The  Romantic 
Revival,  is  the  work  of  a  large  grouj)  of 
scholars,  each  an  authority  on  the  subject 
with  which  ].\v  deals.  This  comi)osite  author- 
ship makes  it  i)ossible  for  each  phas(>  of 
the  literary  history  of  the  period  to  be 
treated  with  a  depth  of  insight  and  catho- 
licity rarely  attainable  in  the  work  of  an 
individual.  Much  valuable  new  material  is 
presented  on  heretofore  neglected  topics. 

Putnam.    $2.50. 

rERSE   TO   ORDER 

Pretty  good  are  the  jingles  from  all  sorts 
of  folk  whose  notability  is  their  only  com- 
mon characteristic,  and  the  reason  for  their 
being  asked  to  contribute  to  this  amusing 
volume  of  Little  TVr.sc.v  //•///;  Big  Names. 
Not  all  the  rimes  are  for  children,  but  so 
many,  and  the  best,  are  that  the  fat  book 
will  be  no  misfit  in  a  youngster's  library, 
while  the  price  will  go  to  help  some  sick 
baby. 

Doran.   $2. 

OVER  CROWDS 

Of  practical  application  in  the  matter  of 
understanding  and  influencing  public  opin- 
ion are  the  theories  set  forth  in  The  Crowd 
in  Peace  and  War,  Sir  Martin  Conway's 
at  once  popular  and  thoughtful  discussion 
of  the  difference  between  the  group  and  the 
individual  character.  If  the  first  chapters 
leave  one  feeling  the  helplessness  of  the  in- 
dividual before  the  crowd,  one  lays  down 
the  book  with  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  group  feeling  and  action,  and 
of  the  direction  in  which  one  must  move  to 
produce  effect  on  mass  opinion. 

Longrmans,   Green.   $1.75. 

THE  MAKING   OF  CRIMINALS 

Seventeen  Years  in  the  T^ndertvorld  is  a 
straightforward  narrative  of  the  opportuni- 
ties society  provided  for  making  a  criminal 
out  of  a  promising  boy  of  fifteen.  Pool  room, 
jail,  reformatory,  penitentiary,  the  lone- 
some lad  and  the  lure  of  the  underworld 
are  presented  without  prejudice  or  bitter- 
ness. Wellington  Scott,  the  n:ime  assumed 
for  this  wi'iting,  is  at  his  best  recounting 
the  coining  into  his  life  of  two  real  men 
and  the  place  made  for  himself  since  that 
time. 

Abingdon  Press.  50  cents. 

HIGH  PRICE  OF  LIVING 

Dr.  Fabian  Franklin  in  the  Cost  of 
Living  gives  an  unusually  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  economic  factors  involved  in 
the  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  of  the  effects 
of  such  fluctuation  u])on  various  classes  of 
people.  The  quantity  theoi-y  of  money,  and 
that  of  a  multiple  standard  and  compen- 
sated money  units  are  set  forth  with  con- 
crete exami)h>s  that  will  hel])  many  people 
to  a  better  understanding  of  these  perplex- 
ing problems. 

Doubleday,   Page.   $1. 

VIRGIL'S  PASTORAL  POETRY 

Virgil's  p;istoral  ])0(>try  represents,  in 
some  i-espects  more  vividly  than  the  "^ne- 
id,"  the  poet's  profound  preoccupjition  with 
the  duties  and  possibilities  of  Roman  life. 
Its  sublimated  and  purposeful  picture  of 
rur:il  labor  i-eceives  at  the  hands  of  the  late 
Theodore  Chickering  Williams  at  once  a 
scholarly  and  musical  translation.  The  sen- 
sitive blank  verse  of  this  version  of  the 
Gcorgics  and  Eclogues  retains  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  the  majesty  and  seren- 
ity of  the  original. 

Harvard  Univereity    Press.    $1. 


•oves^^our  skin 
while  cleansing  it 

Almost  any  soap  will  r/raw  the  skin 
and  hair.  Many  toilet  soaps  are  pure 
enough  to  do  so  without  injuring  these 
delicate  textures.  But  those  who 
want  a  soap  which  not  only  cleanses 
but  actually  /lelps  the  complexion 
and  hair  are  wise  to  choose  Resinol 
Soap. 

The  soothing,  healing  properties 
of  Resinol  enable  it  to  protect  the  skin 
and  scalp  from  annoying  eruptitms, 
keep  the  complexion  clear,  and  the 
hair  rich  and  lustrous.  This,  soaps 
which  are  merely  pure  and  cleansing 
cannot  be  expected  to  do. 

When  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition,  through 
neglect  or  an  unwise  use  o(  cosmetics,  spread 
on  jusla  little  Resinol  Ointment  for  ten  minutes 
betote  using  Resinol  Soap.  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  are  sold  by  all  druggists.  Trial  free, 
write  to  Dept  ID,  Resinol,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Resinol  Shaving  Stii:k  jjives  a  rich, 
creamy  lather  that  soofltcs  the  face. 


Save  Your  Steps 

Makes  housework  easier  The  handv 
WHEEL  TR..\Y  sets  full  meal  on  tabic 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nent finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Express  prepaid.      Booklet  free 

Wheel  Tray  Co.,  439  W.  61st  PI..  Chicago 
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is  prescribed 

and  cases  of  KiQ|^e.v  aj^  I>ter  t 

tism.  Obesity.  elc^Jffe  U.  S^ 

quire  ttiat  Glute 

of  cluten  or  prQ^in.'^)ui^1uti 

about  40t  (a  rw^t  annntoR^^liov 

not  be  confiiara  with  "^^Vanda 

wjiich  coiiunn  20'.  onlur  To  i 

Farweliyr  Rliines^^s  cross'' 

Ftour^Td  otherj))m;al  special 

sam, 

FARWEIL  &  RHINES,  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


for  diabetics 
les.  Rheuma- 
^e  Food  Laws  re- 
mtain  at  least  35'^ 
lour  contains 
i'.''i  and  must 
Lten  Flours" 
Betting 
Gluten 
or 


The  Top 

of  Your 

Head 


should  be  coveretl 
with  a  natural 
growth  of  hair, 
and  it  can  be — if 
roots  are  not 
dead.  Dandruff 
can  be  removed 
^  and     grey     hair 

I  arrested  through  our  Physical  Culture 
I  Exercises  and  local  treatment  for  the 
I    scalp. 

I  Write  for  information 

i  Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course 

I      Dept. 35,  624  S.  Michig^an  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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Moore's 

Larger  Stock 

Loose  Leaf 

Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes,  I2XII,  8j^xi4,  8xio 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  attractive  offer 
of  a  Loose  Leaf  Outfit — Ledger — Journal — 
Cash  Book — Factory  Costs — in  fact  any  kind 
of  a  record — inform  us  as  to  your  needs. 

We  then  will  show  you  what 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

can  do  for  you.     You  will  be  pleased. 


tf^K 


MOORES 

Modern  <M 


This  book  of  i5o  pages  of  instruction  and 
information  on  Loose  Leaf  Bookkeeping 
mailed   FREE  on   request. 

Moore's  Smaller  Stock 
Loose  Leaf  Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes. 

iixS'A   Loose  Leaf  Minute  Books 


8x10 

6x91/2 

5x8 

3x6J4 
und    40 


Factory    Costs 
"      Order    Books 
"      Handy  Books  for  all  pur- 
poses 
"  "       Salesman's    record    books 

other    forms    that    may    be    used    in 
these   sizes. 

Our  Loose  Leaf  Books  ivill  fill  your  every  need 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

939  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established   1839 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS'  .\PPLIANCE. 
the  modi'in  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  ho 
sent  on  trial.  No  ol)- 
noxious  springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  ."^ir 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  liroken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
hrolien  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and 
address   today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1952  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  Proper  Card  for  You 


,      Your  business  is  vastly  too  Important  to 
be  represented  by  anything  less  than  a 

WIGGINS  Peerless 

Patent  Book  Form  Card 


Many    of 
America's 
largrest 
card 


nr-MnemoH 


users  compliment  the  skill 
and  care  exercised  in  en- 
graving a  Wigfg-ins  Plate  by 
using  Wiggins  Cards  exclusively. 
Ask  for  tab  of  specimens;  detach 
them  one  by  one  and  observe  their 
clean   cut   edges  and  general  ex- 
cellence. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Co. 

Established  1857 
Engravers         Plale  Makers 
Die  Embossers 
I  97-99  EasI  AdamsSl.,  CHICAGO 


PEBBLES 

One  hopeful  sign  is  that  there  are  fewer 
new  books  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  more  discussing  what  is  to  hap- 
pen  afterward. — San  Francisco   Chronicle. 

Little  Holland  finds  compensation  for  its 
tionbles  as  a  neutral.  The  Holland-Ameri- 
<an  Steamship  Company's  dividend  for 
li)ir>  was  fifty  per  cent.  In  1914  it  was 
seventeen. — Boston  Herald. 

Dentist — Open  wider,  please — wider. 

Patient — A — A — A — Ah. 

Dentist  (inserting  rubber  gag,  towel  and 
sponge — How's  your  family? — Harx-ard 
Lampoon. 

"One  of  the  mysteries  of  journalism," 
remarks  a  newspaper,  "is  why  they  persist 
in  ])rinting  the  chess  news  on  the  sfxtrting 
page."  Still  another  mystery  of  journalism 
is  why  they  persist  in  pi'inting  the  chess 
news. — Puck. 

Caiitain — "What's  he  charged  with, 
( "asey '!" 

t)fficer — "I  don't  know  the  regular  name 
fer  it.  captain  :  but  I  caught  him  a-flirtin' 
in  the  park." 

Cajitain — "Ah,  that's  impersonatin'  an 
officer." — Judge. 

The  British  debt,  March  1.  will  be  close 
to  $11,000,000,000.  Terrible!  Almost  $240 
per  capita !  At  this  rate  it  will  soon  reach 
the  gross  debt  of  New  York  City,  which 
was  nearly  $300  per  capita.  June  30,  if 
reckoned  from  the  last  general  census  in 
the  same  manner. — Neiv  York  World. 

A  lawyer  who  was  sometimes  forgetful, 
liaving  been  engaged  to  plead  the  cause 
of  an  olTcuder.  began  by  saying  :  "I  know 
th  '  i)risoner  at  the  bar.  and  he  bears  the 
character  of  being  a  most  consummate  and 
inii)udent  scoundrel."  Hei'e  somebody  whis- 
pered to  him  that  the  prisoner  was  his 
client,  when  he  immediately  continued : 
"But  what  great  and  good  man  ever  lived 
who  was  not  calumniated  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries?" — Case  and  Comment. 

A  professor  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion of  the  city  was  e.xaminiug  some  stu- 
dents   in    h.vgienic   science. 

"The  great  city  agglomerations  vitiate 
the  atmosphere,"  he  said.  "Moi-biferous 
g(>rms,  escaping  from  inhabited  intei-iors. 
contaminate  the  air  round  about.  In  the 
country,  however,  the  atmosi)here  remains 
pure.  Why  is  that,  Jones?" 

"Because,"  said  Jones,  "the  people  in 
the  country  never  open  their  windows." — 
Tit-Bits. 

"Children,"  said  the  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendent, "this  picture  illustrates  to- 
day's lesson  :  Lot  was  warned  to  take  his 
wife  and  daughters  and  flee  out  of  Sodom. 
Here  is  Lot  and  his  daughters,  with  his 
wife  just  behind  them  :  and  there  is  Sodom 
in  the  background.  Now  has  any  girl  or 
bov  a  question  before  we  take  up  the  study 
of" the  lesson?  Well.  Susie 'f 

"Pleathe.  thir,"  lisped  the  latest  graduate 
from  the  infant  ela^ss,  "where  ith  the  flea?" 
— Harper's  Magazine. 

GUIDE    TO    LEADING    ST.\TES 

Connecticut :  The  home  of  the  original 
Yankee,  now  peopled  by  insurance  agents 
and  New  Haven  officials  who  are  trying  to 
live  down  the  past.  Also  where  pure  Ha- 
vanas  come  from. 

Illiuois:  A  piece  of  land  held  in  reserve 
by  the  city  of  Chicago  for  future  golf 
links. 

Massachtisetts :  The  alleged  home  of  the 
highbrow.  In  reality,  a  voting  booth  for 
newly  landed  immigrants. 

New  York :  A  small  body  of  fans,  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  debt.  ,- 

New  Jersey :  A  place  that  once  had  a 
rei)utation  for  good  roads,  bad  corporations 
and  Woodrow  Wilson ;  now  living  on  its 
past. 

California  :  A  part  of  Japan,  temporarily 
held  by  the  United  States. 

Ohio :  A  place  where  the  presidential 
candidates   don't   come    from. — Life. 
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Profits 

Saved 


READI- 


on    the    Lumber. 
Millwork,  Hardware 
and  Labor.  AH  material 
cut-lo-fit.     Complete  homes 
shipped  anywhere,  fast 
freight.    Send  stamp" 
for  big  catalog  17^D 


HOMES 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  save 
$10  to  $20  on  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  In 91  styles,  colora 
and  Bizes.  Greatly  improved;  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  $I1.9B  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
proval e.nd  30  dnr/s  trial  and  riding  test. 
Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  In  bicycles  and  sundries.    A 
cyclopedia  of  Information  which  every 
|&  person  should  have.    Write  for  it. 

TIRES,  lamps,  vrbeels,  parts  and  sup- 
plies at  half  tisval  prices.  A  few  good  secondhand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  $3  to  $8  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
write  and  learn  out  wonderful  new  ojfers  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.   Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       DEPT.  K-198  CHICAGO 
CAMP 


On  beautiful   Naom" 
Lake,  2u00  feet  above 


Pine  Tree  Camp  for  Girls 

sea  in  pine-lacien  air  of  Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Bungalou  s  and  tents  on  sunny  hill. 
Experienfed  councilors.  Hockey,  btskeiball,  canoein^^all  out- 
door sports.  TuTiiriiig  it  desired,  I-ndorsed  by  parenis  and  girls. 
Peziii.,  Pbiladelpbia,  905  S.  47th  St.,  Miss  Blancbe  D.  Price. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Open  April  29th 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williamstown  tbe  Village  BeaDlifu!" 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES  -        -        -        .        Proprietor 


s 


PRING   in   the   Pines 

Now  is  the  Time 
PINE  TREE  INN 


Albert  A.  LeRoy,  Prop. 


LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 


TOUR  TO 

Yellowstone  Park,  Alaska  and  the  Northwest 

June   28.      Two   Months.      Small   Party. 
Send    for    Itinerary. 
EDWIN  C.  ATKINSON,        112  North  19lb  Sireel.  Philadelphia. 


GO 
TO 


BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 

Oolf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling: 

Ttvin  Screw 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
T-win  Screw 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  I-lag. 

Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.        Sails  alternate 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUIANA"    and    otlier  steamers   fortnightly  (or  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix.    St.  Kius,  Aiitigu:\,    (iuadaloupe.    Dominica. 

Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoesand  Dcnierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

Thos.  Cook&  Sons.  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Or  Any  Ticket  Aecnt 
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Independent 
Opinions 


So  Ions'  as  we  talk  about  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mars  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Kaiser,  we  are  safe,  because  nobody 
knows  anything  more  about  such  ques- 
tions than  we  do.  But  whenever  we  get 
down  to  solid  earth  and  talk  about  top- 
ics of  the  common  or  garden  variety  we 
are  likely  to  hear  from  our  readers, 
some  of  whom  know  more  than  our 
authors — or  think  they  do,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

May  T  be  tolerated  with  a  couple  of  her- 
etical statements  on  the  "Vegetable  Oar- 
den,"  of  March  C? 

1.  There  is  a  still  better  sweet  corn  than 
Golden  Bantam,  of  the  same  season.  It  is 
the  Early  Catawba.  Planted  the  same  day 
with  Bantam,  it  is  ready  for  use  three  oi* 
four  days  ahead.  In  color  when  ripe  it  is 
exactly  like  Catawba  grapes.  When  just 
ready  for  cooking  it  is  milk  white. 

2.  The  best  time  for  using  i)arsnips  is 
not  in  the  spring  (I  defy  the  old  notion), 
but  in  September,  October  and  November. 
Take  them  when  the  size  of  a  fountain  \w\\, 
even  in  August,  and  they  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  vegetable. 

John  G.  Roberts 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Here  follows  a  letter  which  we  dare 
not  provide  with  an  "introduction": 

Secretary  Garrison  writes  a  clear,  con- 
cise, carefully  considei'ed  letter  of  about 
1000  words  to  President  Wilson.  The 
President  answers  with  a  dear,  concise, 
carefully  considered  letter  of  about  600 
words.  The  busy  Washington  correspondent 
of  a  great  New  Yoi'k  newspaper  rips  off 
8000  words  of  ill-considered  and  confusing 
"introduction,"  telling  us  what  the  letters 
contain.  Then  follow  the  letters  them- 
selves. After  whicli  the  editors,  if  you  ask 
them,  will  mournfully  tell  you  that  they 
haven't  room  for  half  the  interesting  news 
of  the  day. 

Brooklyn  Willis  Buooks 


An  item  in  our  issue  of  December  20 
on  what  a  cent's  worth  of  electricity 
would  do  in  the  way  of  cooking  or  work 
was  intended  to  give  the  unscientific 
reader  a  tangible  idea  of  that  indefinite 
entity,  the  kilowatt-hour,  which  he  has 
to  pay  for,  but  can  never  quite  grasp. 
The  customary  price  of  ten  to  twelve 
cents  was  assumed,  tho  not  specified. 
A  Kansas  City  engineer  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  our  contributor  was  neither 
accurate  nor  definite  enough  in  his  cal- 
culations: 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  stated  as 
to  the  i)rice  or  rate  at  whicli  the  current  is 
supi)ose(l  to  be  sold,  .and  tliis  niay  vary  for 
domestic  use  from  IJ  to  2  cents  to  as  high 
as  l.^>  or  even  20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour, 
depending  on  many  conditions.  Therefore 
to  say  a  cent's  worth  will  accomplish  all 
these  results  is  like  saying  that  a  cent's 
worth  of  candy  will  fill  \^^  a  white  child 
three  years  old  and  a  black  one  five  years 
old,  and  will  just  fill  a  wooden  box  two  by 
three  by  six  inches,  or  tin  box  four  by  four 
by  two  incites. 

Notice,  please,  that  raising  2r)0  gallons 
of  water  100  feet  means  mechanical  irork, 
a  definite  number  of  "foot-pounds,"  approx- 
imately 20S.8,'?:?.  And  a  unit  of  work  is  the 


VI!-M-ll-ll-ll-H-il-n-U-IMI-!l-H-H-ll-UHI-tl-IMI-n-IMl-fl-!l-/ 


The  Highest  Choice 

DO  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost 
when  you  make  your  choice  of  pianos.  The 
matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has  lifted  it  above 
the  "price**  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But 
no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway 
carries  within  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee 
of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  three' score  years  it  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of  their  day. 
So  the  Steinway  must  command  your  respectful 
attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 


Write     for     illustrated     literatur 


bout      the 


STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109    EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
Subway      Express      Station      at      the      Door 


>-li-ll-ll-JI-iMMl-H-|MMI-rf^il^ll-ll-ll-ll-ll-ll-ll-Jf-M-»»-n-\ 


National  Defense-European  War 

and  35  ciiiiallv  vital  <nK>stions  tliorouglily  dis- 
cussed in  THE  II.\NUBO()K  SERIES.  The 
most  important  .arguments  on  both  sides  of  each 
topic  are  presented  for  your  ready  reference. 
Indispensable  to  vvell-infornied  people.  Cloth, 
$1   each,   postpaid.       For   complete   list,   address 

C  H.  WILSON  CO. 
Box  R  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


gg  $QQOO  MakeYour  Ovn  Eledric 


LIGHT 


With   this  self  starting,   electric   lighting  plant  you  i  ^ 

h.i\e  e'ic\iric  lights  in  your  farm  home,  country  estate,  church,  ■ 
general  store,  summer  cottage,  club,  or  plantation  at  5c  or 
less  per  (lay.  Compact,  simple — wife  can  operate  it,  use  electric 
irons,  washers,  cleaners  as  well  as  plenty  of  lamps  day  or  ninht. 
Get  lights  three  minutes  after  uncrating.  Write  your  neeils 
for  lights  tn  detail  in  a  letter.  NOT  A  POSTAL  C.\Kn to  ilr 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO,  419  Griy  Motor  Bids..  Detroit  MIcIl 


?J'inilltillliliiii;i|i"!iiiiiili 


India-Pap< 
EdiKon 


>r WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


I  Weigh 

j  Only  7  lbs 

.^lllHlDttlllliMII'lIHUrlii'il 


Only  Half  as  4hick,  only  half  as  Heavy  as  the 
regular  edition.'  Prin-fcd  on  expensive   , 
ihin,  slron^.  opaque, India  Paper. 

AOO.OOOWords.    2700P3«es.     6000  lllui. 

Grand  Prize  (Hiohesi  Award ),-' 

Par\an\a-Pacific  Exposilion. 
&C.MERRIAM  COMPANY,  . 

SPRrNGFIELD.MASS.,U.S.A. 


ino. 

Pl<jas«  sand 
,  '  'specinr»cn  ps^es  and 

FREE    POCKET  MAPS 


_.-_'_Name_ 
Address 
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**  Pretty  soft  for  him 


OF  course,  it's  pretty  soft  for  the  man  who 
has  made  good.  But,  if  you  look  behind 
for  the  real  cause  of  his  success,  you'll  find  that 
luck  played  no  part  whatever— TRAINING 
did  it.  Yes,  TRAINING  secured  through 
spare-time  study.  TRAINING  is  the  Wg^  dif- 
ference between  you  and  the  man  who  holds 
down  the  sort  of  job  you'd  like  to  have.  Don't 
worry  because  others  get  ahead.  Train  your- 
self with  the  help  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  for  the  job  you  have  in 
mind  and  you  can  do  as  well  or  even  better. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men,  at  one  time  no 
better  off  than  you,  now  hold  good  jobs  as  the 
direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training.  "These  men 
simply  wouldn't  stay  down.  You're  a  man 
capable  of  doing  bigger  things.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  do  them.  But  get  started. 
Every  minute  gained  brings  your  success  so 
much  nearer.   Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 

I.  C.  S..  Box  4503.  Scranton,  Pa. 
f—~  —  —  —  —  —  TEAR  OUT  Henc  — •— — i^— — .— 

'  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4503.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for   | 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  x.   j 

I]  ELECTRICAL  EXGISEER      D  SALESMANSHIP 


I]  Electric  Lighting 

H  Electric  Car  Running 

I]  Electric  Wiring 

J  Telegraph  Expert 

UMECIIAMtAL  ENGINEER 

I]  Mechanical  Draftsman 

I]  Machine  Shop  Practice 

I]  Gas  Engineer 

HCIVIL  ENGINEER 

Z]  Surveying  and  Mapping   □  Railway  Accountant 

3  MINE  FOREM'.N  OR  ENG'R  D  Commercial  Law 

D  Metallurgist  or  Prospeplor     QGOOD  ENGLISH 

D  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

H  Marine  Engineer 

D  ARCHITECT 

D  Contractor  pnH  Builder 

Z]  Architectural  DratcsicaD 

D  Concrete  Builder 

n Structural  Engineer 

D  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

H  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

D  CHEMIST 


U ADVERTISING  MAN 

UWindoAV  Trimmer 

DShow  Card  Writer 

I]  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

D  ILLUSTRATOR 

D  DESIGNER 

D  BOOKKEEPER 

I]  Stenographer  and  Typist 

I]  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 


U  Teacher 

I]  Common  School  Subjects 

DCIVIL  SERVICE 

H Railway  Mail  Clerk 

H  AGRICULTURE 

I]  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

S  Navigator  D  Spanish 

Poultry  Raising  □  German 
IJAITO  RINNINGD  French 
H  Auto  Repairing  G  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer. 

Street 

and  No 


L"l— 


.  State_ 


rJ 


SMppea  FREE! 


Write   for   free  catalog. 
The  new  1916  Arrow  shipped 
to  you  at  our  risk  without  a 
penny  dowi,.  If  you  are 
Dot  delighted  send  it 
back    at  our   ex- 
pense. It  costs  you 
nothing.  Write  now 


Pay  as 
You  Ride 


Electric  Light 

Easy  motorcycle  saddle — 
New  coaster  brake — mo- 
torcycle  mud-? uards, 
Btand  and  lu  jgape  carrier 
— motorcycle  pedals — Ions 
rubber  grip  motorcycle 
handle  bars — complete 
tool  kit  and  tire  pump — 
re  -  inforced  motorcycle 
frame.  Fisk  Thorn-Proof 
NunSkid  Tires  —  beauti- 
ful finish.  Other  new 
features.  Write  TODAY. 


If  you  keep  the  Arrow,  pay 
the  30-day  reduced  price, 
a  small  amount  each  month 

while  you  ride.  New  1916 
features — motorcycle  type. 
All  sizes  —  boys,  men,  women. 

UffitaTAfl^uGet thenew  Arrow 
""tc  I  Oaay catalog   fre-  and 
rock-bottom  offer.     Write  NOW 
ARROW  CYCLE  CO.       Dept.  2484 
SalifornlaAve.  &19thSt.,  Chicago 


same  whether  water  or  bricks  are  con- 
cerned. Then  the  ten  tons  raised  twelve 
feet  means  240.000  foot-pounds  of  work, 
a  much  hirger  quantity,  by  the  same  cent's 
worth.  Incidentally  the  out*  minute  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  cent's  worth  will 
do  just  so  much  tvork  regardless  of  the 
time. 

The  price  of  electricity  to  raise  the  ten 
tons  twelve  feet  with  one  cent's  worth 
would  have  to  be  11  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  At  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  (a 
common  domestic  rate)  the  ten  tons  could 
be  raised  13. '2  feet,  resistance  neglected. 
The  rate  at  which  one  cent  would  raise 
the  2.50  gallons  100  feet  would  be  closely 
12.67  cents  pep  kilowatt-hour. 

W.  K.  Palmer 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


A  useful  purpose  might  be  served  by 
opening  a  discussion  on  the  question,  "On 
what  terms  ought  peace  to  be  made?"  We 
all  know  that  peace  must  be  made,  and  the 
only  question  is  when  and  on  what  terms. 
Yet  on  both  sides  there  is  a  disposition 
to  close  the  ears  to  the  discussion  of  terms. 
"We  will  not  make  terms"  is  a  common 
expression.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that 
each  group  of  combatants  is  unwilling  to 
make  a  proposal  lest  it  should  be  taken 
for  a  sign  of  weakness.  Naturally,  also,  the 
(lovernment  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
willing to  make  a  proposal  which  might 
be  met  with  a  snub. 

But  this  objection  would  not  apply  to  an 
open  discussion  in  The  Independent.  We 
have  heard  enough  discussion  as  to  who 
is  to  blame ;  we  have  also  heard  many  pro- 
posals as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  after 
the  war.  But  there  has  been  practically  no 
discussion  as  to  how  to  end  the  war.  If  a 
score  of  proposals  were  made  as  to  terms, 
and  compared  and  discussed,  substantial 
progress  might  be  made.  Diplomacy 

New  York   City 

We  started  such  a  discussion  on  No- 
vember 29,  in  the  editorial,  "What  Are 
You  Fighting  For?"  where  we  brought 
together  what  has  been  put  forward,  of- 
ficially and  unofficial,  as  the  terms  of 
the  several  belligerents.  When  the  more 
extravagant  of  these  have  been  elim- 
inated and  the  rest  reduced  to  concrete 
terms,  they  are  seen  to  be  not  so  far 
apart,  after  all.  Certainly  they  are  not 
more  difficult  to  reconcile  than  many  an 
international  disagreement  that  has 
been  settled  by  amicable  negotiation  or 
arbitration.  But  when  both  parties  are 
fighting  mad,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  At  present  the  sole  aim  of 
each  belligerent  is  simply  to  lick  the 
other. 


The  efforts  to  bring  the  churches  to- 
gether on  a  common  creed  have  had 
little  success.  Perhaps  better  results 
may  be  obtained  if  the  attempt  is  made 
to  bring  them  together  on  a  financial 
basis.  The  "federated  fair"  seems  to 
be  a  step  in  that  direction. 

INIost  churches  have  to  resort  to  money- 
making  schemes.  In  small  towns  where 
there  are  several  churches  of  as  many  de- 
nominations, it  is  always  a  difficult  matter 
to  prevent  their  financial  projects  from 
conflicting  in  the  matter  of  convenient 
dates  and  places.  Sharp  competition  and 
even  bitter  hostilities  are  aroused  and  the 
saying  that  most  American  villages  have 
several  churches  only  a  stone's  throw  apart 
becomes  more  than  a  simile. 

Middlebury  churches  are  doing  away 
with  that  sort  of  thing.  Three  years  3go, 
as  an  experiment,  the  Protestant  churches 
of  this  town  held  a  federated  fair  in  the 
town  hall.  It  was  such  a  success  finan- 
cially and  socially  that  the  plan  has  been 
continued  and  the  churches  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  Fair  Association.  The 
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division    of    profits   is    on    terms    of    equal 
shares  after  expenses  are  paid. 

It  may  be  a  far  fry  from  fedei-ated 
church  fairs  to  churoh  federation,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  There 
is  nothing  inoi-e  unifying  than  a  common 
financial  interest.  We  find  that  we  j-an 
work  toji;ether  harmoniously  and  we  have 
become  l)etter  ac-(iuainted  soci;dly  than  we 
could  have,  in  any  other  way.  The  elfet-t 
has  been  most  wholesome  in  oni-  comnnin- 
ity  life  as  an  example  of  federated  effort 
in  church  life.  Years  of  occasional  union 
religious  services  have  not  succeetled  in 
briuKing  the  churches  into  such  intiniate 
friendliness  as  has  the  feth-rated  fair. 

II.MJKIKT    (J.    ('OCKKA.X 

Middlchury,   Vermont 


Your  assumption  in  "The  Heritage  of 
Hate"  editorial  of  Marcli  1."!,  that  the 
('atholic  Irish — who  form  Of)  per  ci-nt  of 
the  Nationalist  or  Home  Rule  pa 
enlisting  in  great  numbers  for  the 
of  the  Empire  is  (piite  erroneous. 

The  census  of   1!)11    shows   that 
contained    nine    and    seven    tenths 
population   of  the   British    Isles.   Since 
outbreak  of  the  war  4.000,()()()  men   in 


I'ty — are 
defense 

Ireland 

of    the 

the 

the 

United  Kingdom  have  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice and  of  these  less  than  1(K).()00  eni'olled 
in  Ireland.  Of  these  40  ])er  cent  (Protestant 
Irish)  ai'e  anti-Home  Rule.  So  that  less 
than  ()(>,()()()  Home  Rulers  have  joined  the 
colors.  Based  on  74  per  cent  (Catholic 
Irish)  of  its  population.  Ireland  should 
have  sent  287,000  men  to  the  front,  as  rej)- 
resentative  of  the  Nationalist  sentiment. 

The  population  of  lOngland  proper  is  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Brit- 
i.sh  Isles,  yet  00  per  cent  of  the  new  army 
was  born  there.  Of  the  first  Canadian  con- 
tingent 70  per  cent  w(>re  born  in  England. 

The  man  today  who  is  doing  the  fighting 
in  the  British  Army  is  the  Englishman 
born.  He  has  been  so  modest  about  it  that 
it  is  assumed  by  most  Americans  that 
Ii'ishmen.  Scotchmen,  Canadians,  etc..  are 
doing  all  the  dying.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  I  have  i-(>ad  in  the  I..on(lon  Timis 
the  daily  r(>cord  of  killed  and  wounded  and 
the  vast  preponderance  of  English  names 
clearly  shows  that  the  Englishman  is  in 
the  forefront  of  battle. 

With  regard  to  the  navy,  the  Irisli  make 
a  still  poorer  showing — less  than  5  per 
cent  being  born  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  wish 
thus  to  disparage  the  Irish  peoi)le,  for  their 
valor  is  well  established,  but  to  do  justice 
to  those  men  of  the  English  race  who  to- 
day as  never  before  are  freely  offering  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  country. 

John  Rhodes 

Neto  Tori  City 

We  did  not  say  or  assume  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  enlistinj?  in  as 
ffreat  a  proportion  as  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants or  the  Eng-lish.  The  recent  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Astor  shov^^ed  that 
there  was,  as  we  said,  an  irreconcilable 
faction  who  maintained  "The  Heritag-e 
of  Hate."  An  irishman  recently  in  Lon- 
don speaks  of  "the  absolute  conviction 
of  the  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  troops, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  colonial  troops, 
that  they  are  deliberately  sacrificed  in 
battle,  in  order  to  spare  the  Eng'lish 
reg:iments."  As  our  correspondent  points 
out,  an  examination  of  the  casualty  lists 
does  not  confirm  this  charjre. 

Such  jealousies  and  mutual  mistrust 
are  unwarranted  and  unfortunate.  Af- 
ter livinj?  toprether  for  two  thousand 
years,  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom should  be  united.  However  much 
Ireland  has  been  wronged  in  the  past, 
she  has  recently  been  treated  with  wis- 
dom and  generosity.  Her  grievances  in 
regard  to  land  and  local  government 
are  being  removed  and  she  should  not 
allow  her  ancient  resentment  to  inter- 
fere with  future  prosperity. 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 
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The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which 
personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide 
for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  recomm,ending  specific  securities  to  any  individual. 
But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will 
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RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  OBLIGATIONS 


PRIVATE  investors  of  small  means 
are  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
railroad  equipment  bonds  as  they 
are  with  first  mortgage  railroad  and 
public  utility  bonds  or  with  stocks. 
Bonds  secured  by  equipment  have  often 
been  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
chattel  mortgages  on  movable  property, 
altho  the  analogy  is  not  fair,  as  equip- 
ment is  highly  productive  while  ordi- 
nary chattels  are  usually  not. 

Incidentally  there  is  overlooked  the 
fact  that  cars  and  locomotives  form  a 
most  vital  part  of  a  railroad's  property 
without  which  it  could  not  operate.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  a  railroad 
acquire  new  equipment  from  time  to 
time  as  old  cars  are  scrapped  or  new 
cars  are  needed.  The  most  approved 
method  of  financing  such  purchases  is 
by  the  issuance  of  bonds  maturing  in 
series  during  the  life  of  the  property 
covered. 

The  original  equipment  bond  as  now 
known  was  really  the  product  of  the 
weak  financial  condition  of  a  few  rail- 
roads during  the  early  seventies  and  the 
absence  of  proper  provisions  in  rail- 
road mortgages  of  that  time  for  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  for  equipment.  Bonds 
could  have  been  issued  under  the  mort- 
gages, but  there  were  no  provisions  for 
depreciation  of  the  equipment  and  re- 
placement ^'hen  it  had  no  value  for 
operating  purposes.  Some  prudent  rail- 
road men  of  the  period  cited  saw  the 
advantages  of  a  "pay-as-you-go"  policy 
rather  than  the  issuance  of  long  term 
bonds  for  short-lived  property,  and  the 
equipment  bond  maturing  serially  was 
the  result. 

The  life  of  a  wooden  car  is  estimat- 
ed at  about  seventeen  years,  while  a 
steel  car  lasts  twenty  or  more.  Most 
cars  are  now  made  of  steel,  or  wood 
with  steel  under-frame.  Having  in  mind 
the  extinction  of  the  equipment  debt 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  property 
begins  to  depreciate,  a  railroad  company 
wishing  to  purchase  equipment  will 
'pay  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost 
price  in  cash  and  issue  bonds  for  the 
remainder.  The  bonds  usually  mature 
in  semi-annual  series  amounting  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  authorized  issue. 
In  this  manner,  by  the  time  the  prop- 
erty has  depreciated  50  per  cent  the 
entire  issue  of  bonds  will  have  been  re- 
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tired  and  the  railroad  will  still  have 
five  or  ten  additional  years'  use  out  of 
its  equipment. 

There  are  several  plans  for  the  issu- 
ance of  railroad  equipment  obligations. 
One  provides  for  the  direct  purchase  of 
equipment  by  a  railroad  and  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  75  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  the 
equipment  in  favor  of  a  trustee.  They 
are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  railroad 
and  mature  in  series  of  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  at  each  semi-annual 
interest  period;  title  to  the  equipment 
remains  absolutely  with  the  trustee 
until  the  last  series  of  bonds  has  ma- 
tured and  been  retired.  At  this  junc- 
ture, absolute  title  reverts  to  the  rail- 
road company.  As  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment bonds  decreases,  the  equity  for 
the  outstanding  bonds  increases  cor- 
respondingly. At  the  time  the  final  pay- 
ment is  made  the  equipment  is  worth 
a  much  greater  sum  than  that  repre- 
sented by  the  last  series  of  bonds.  These 
are  straight  equipment  bonds. 

Car  trust  bonds  or  car  trust  certifi- 
cates differ  somewhat,  the  former  se- 
cured by  an  agreement  of  conditional 
sale  and  the  latter  representing  a  bene- 
ficial interest  in  a  lease.  Under  the  con- 
ditional sale  a  manufacturing  company 
will  transfer  the  title  to  equipment  to  a 
trust  company, 
allowing  the  pur- 
chasing railroad 
use  of  the  cars  or 
locomotives  upon 
payment  of  inter- 
est on  the  amount 
of  bonds  out- 
standing plus  an 
instalment  of  5 
per  cent  of  the 
principal  at  each 
semi-annual  pe- 
riod. When  the 
amount  of  instal- 
ments paid  totals 
that  of  the  orig- 
inal issue  of 
bonds,  the  title  is 
transferred  t  o 
the  railroad  com- 
pany by  the  trus- 
tee. Car  trust 
bonds     are     se- 


cured by  the  contract  of  conditional 
sale  and  are  the  direct  obligation  of  the 
railroad  issuing  them. 

Car  trust  certificates  issued  under  the 
"Philadelphia  Plan"  are  very  generally 
used  for  financing  a  railroad's  equip- 
ment requirements.  Under  this  plan  an 
agreement  is  made  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  between  a  railroad  company, 
a  trust  company  and  certain  third  par- 
ties. A  lease  of  the  equipment  is  made 
by  the  trustee  with  the  railroad,  title 
remaining  with  the  trustee,  and  certifi- 
cates of  beneficial  interest  in  the  lease 
are  issued  to  investors.  The  railroad 
agrees  under  the  lease  to  pay  semi- 
annual interest  on  the  certificates  out- 
standing and  serial  instalments  of  prin- 
cipal as  they  mature,  usually  semi- 
annually. When  the  entire  issue  of  cer- 
tificates has  been  retired,  title  is  vested 
in  the  railroad  company.  The  principal 
and  interest  on  the  certificates  are 
guaranteed  by  the  railroad  company  by 
endorsement. 

Conditional  sales  are  not  recognized 
in  Pennsylvania  as  a  proper  means  of 
issuing  equipment  bonds,  so  the  lease 
method  is  used.  Car  trust  certificates 
issued  by  a  Pennsylvania  corporation, 
trustee  or  equipment  association  are 
free  of  state  taxes  in  Pennsylvania  to 
resident  owners  when  the  railroad  issu- 
ing the  certificates  agrees  to  refund 
the  tax. 

As  equipment  deteriorates  and  is  lia- 
ble to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  flood  or 
wreck,  holders  of  equipment  obligations 
must  be  safeguarded.  Provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  trust  agreement  to  the 
effect  that  during  the  life  of  the  bonds 
the  equipment  is  to  be  kept  insured 
against  loss  and  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany must  replace  any  part  or  all  of 
such  equipment  as  may  be  damaged  or 
destroyed.  Many  indentures  provide 
that  the  railroad  company  must  fur- 
nish a  statement  to  the  trustee  each 
year,  or  oftener  if  required,  setting 
forth  the  true  physical  condition  of  the 


Maturity 
Atlantic  Coast  Line . .  .  11)16-28 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 191G-2.3 

Buff.,  Roch.  &  Pittsb..  1916-80 

Canadian    Pacific    1!)16-2S 

Car.,  Clinch.  &  Ohio.  .1016-24 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio ....  1016-24 

Chicago   &    Alton 1916-20 

Chicago  &  Noitliwest..  1016-23 
Chi.,  St.  L.  &  New  Or.  1916-24 
Cleve.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  .1916-29 
Delaware  &  Hudson . .  1022 

Erie    1016-23 

Hocking  Valley   1016-23 

Illinois    Central    1916-23 

Louisville  &  Nashville.  1916-23 
N.  Y.  Central  Lines.  .  1916-2S 
Norfolk   &   Western .  .  .  1916-24 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H 1916-2S 

Penna.  Gen.  Freight.  .1016-23 
St.  L.,  Iron  Mj;.  &  Sou  .  1016-24 
Seaboard    Air    Line . . . 1016-23 

Southern    Pacific    1016-23 

Southern  Railway 1016-24 


^~-- 

Approximate 

Yields 
At  the 

Rate  of 

At  the 

Asked 

Interest 

Bid  Price 

Price 

4-4i 

4.30 

4.10 

a 

4.30 

4.10 

4^5 

4.50 

4.15 

U 

4.50 

4.20 

5 

4.60 

4.35 

44 

4.40 

4.20 

44 

5.25 

4.75 

44 

4.20 

4.00 

5 

4.35 

4.12 

5 

4.55 

4.20 

44 

4.20 

4.10 

44-5 

4.55 

4.25 

4-5 

4.40 

4.20 

44-5 

4.25 

4.12 

5 

4.20 

4.00 

44-5 

4.40 

4.20 

4* 

4.20 

4.00 

6 

4.40 

4.20 

4-44 

4.20 

4.00 

5 

5.38 

4.88 

5 

4.60 

4.25 

ii 

4.30 

4.10 

44-5 

4.55 

4.25 
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equipment  secured  by  the  bonds  or  cer- 
tificates. For  identification  each  car  or 
locomotive  is  distinguished  by  a  plate 
attached  to  its  side  stating-  that  it  is 
the  property  of  so  and  so  as  trustee. 

While  rolling  stock  usually  represents 
about  one-fifth  of  a  railroad's  total  in- 
vestment, it  is  the  most  important  rev- 
enue-producing part  of  the  property 
owned.  Equipment  includes  locomotives, 
passenger  and  freight  cars,  mail  cars, 
baggage  cars,  crane  cars,  snow  plows, 
refrigerator  cars,  tank  cars,  car  fer- 
ries, etc.  The  courts  have  recognized 
that  a  railroad  in  receivership  must  not 
default  on  the  principal  or  interest  on 
equipment  obligations  inasmuch  as  the 
loss  of  its  equipment  woiild  seriously 
cripple  its  earning  capacity.  In  most 
cases  on  record  the  interest  on  such 
bonds  has  been  paid  even  when  interest 
on  first  mortgage  bonds  was  in  default. 
During  the  crisis  of  1893-1896  over 
100,000  miles  of  railroad  was  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  yet  it  is  stated  that 
not  a  dollar  was  lost  by  holders  of 
equipment  securities. 

The  mortgage  bondholders  of  a  com- 
pany in  receivership  recognize,  of 
course,  that  as  the  equipment  bonds  are 
retired  the  less  interest  there  is  to  pay, 
and  their  equity  in  the  property  in- 
creases proportionately.  In  current  re- 
organizations many  mortgage  bonds  are 
either  being  scaled  down  or  else  com- 
pelled to  accept  junior  bonds,  or  even 
stocks,  while  equipment  obligations  are 
nearly  always  provided  for  by  a  cash 
payment. 

On  account  of  their  short  maturity, 
rarely  over  fifteen  years,  equipment 
bonds  have  a  very  good  market  and  do 
not  fluctuate  greatly  in  price.  A  favor- 
able factor  is  that  the  value  of  the 
equipment  is  known  at  the  outset  and 
the  investor  can  easily  figure  what 
equity  he  has  above  the  total  issue  of 
bonds.  If,  for  instance,  he  purchases  a 
bond  of  an  issue  of  $800,000  against 
equipment  costing  $1,000,000,  he  knows 
that  there  is  20  per  cent  in  value  over 
his  bonds.  Also,  that  in  five  years,  if 
his  bonds  are  for  a  longer  term,  he  will 
have  an  equity  of  50  per  cent  and  can 
feel  assured  that  his  principal  is  safe 
aside  from  the  guarantee  or  direct  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

The  most  discriminating  investors  are 
attracted  by  the  soundness  of  equip- 
ment obligations  and  large  amounts  are 
purchased  by  banks,  institutions  and 
insurance  companies.  The  Equitable 
Life,  New  York  Life,  Mutual  Life  and 
Prudential  Life  are  among  the  promi- 
nent insurance  companies  that  report 
veiy  large  holdings  of  these  bonds.  The 
amount  held  by  investors  today  is 
placed  at  about  $550,000,000,  while  in 
1890  there  were  less  than  $50,000,000 
outstanding.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
investor  some  of  the  best  issues  are 
listed  on  the  preceding  page,  together 
with  maturity  dates  and  approximate 
yields. 

The  following  dividends  are  annoimced : 
Liggett   &   Myers   Tobacco  Company,   common, 

extra,  4  per  cent,  payable  April  1. 

D.    C.    Heath   &   Co.    preferred,    quarterly,    1% 

per  cent,   payable  April   1. 


Exempt  from 
Federal  Income  Taxe* 

$150,000 

State  of  Tennessee 

Refunding  4s  1925-53 

Lef al  Investment  for 

Savings  Bank  in  New  York, 

Connecticut,  etc. 

Price   101  and  interest 

(Subject  to  sale) 
Send  for  Circular  "1-5028" 

IRfidmond&dto. 

33  Pine  St.,    -    New  York 


THE COMPANYWITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire 


Z3.3gT.< 
3.474.6 


l.pO3.25»03       \  *" 

r,or7.e32  flT      \ 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


1.3IO,  636    t9 


I.50O4O4    IJ 


4.aOI.I'*9.8l 


5.190.017. *aO 


5.333.  270.  70 


S.T25.  B09  34 


6.097.  Sa7.20 


6.250,  526~89 


6.3SO.  079  09 


6.515.629.58 


1.257.  058   25 


l.40e.CBt.  SA 


Lsio-oo-a-as 


1.376.330   82 


1,654.  604   61 


.  TOO.  761  .  fiO 


I.703.433    67 


1.725.  7i3.78 


2.006.944.79 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  EXCEPTCAPITAL$3J58.88y9 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS— -$3,356,944.79 


Continued 
Investment  Buying 

is  rapidly  diminishing  the  available 
supply  of  good  bonds  at  attractive 
prices. 

Safety  and  Good  Return 

are  the  prime  requisites  of  most 
investors. 

Safety  is  always  a  question  of 
intrinsic  worth  behind  the  security. 

Yield  is  measured  by  current 
conditions. 

Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  a  few 
bonds  which  are  still  available  at 
attractive   prices. 

List  and  Booklet  "The  Simplicity 
of  In-vesting"  on  request  for 
Circular  1-^6. 

N.  W.  Haisey  &  Co. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Boston  Detroit  St.  tx>uis      Baltimore 


6  %  Farm  Land  Bonds 


So  well  secured 

{Property  'valued  at  approximately 
{three  times  bond  issue.) 

By  such  excellently  situated  land, 
{In  a  ividely  knoixin  ivheat   pro- 
{ducing  district,  every   acre  being 
{avithin  six  miles  of  a  railroad!) 

And  for  such  a  small  amount  per  acre 
{Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  price 
{that  similar  land  has  brought  in 
{this  section,) 

that  the  Investment  is  safe  beyond 
question  and  suitable  for  investors 
requiring  sound  security  and  excel- 
lent yield. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  609  AB 

Peabodv, 
Houghteling  &:Co. 

(Established  1865) 
10  So.  La  Salle  Street  Chi^tago 


CHARTERED    1S53 


LJnited  States  Trust  Company  ot  Mew  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47     WALL     STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS.  $14,303,188.22 

THE   COMPANY   ACTS   AS  EXECUTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS 
ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on   deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  c  personal,   for  individuals,  estates  and  corporations. 
EDWARD  W.  SHELDON    President 
WILLIAM   M.   KINGSLET.    Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,   Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS.   2d  Assistant  Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  o!  Board 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
l-RANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  ,.  PHKLPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
GEORGE  L.  RIVES 


ARTHIR  CLRTISS  JAMES 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 


CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.  JR. 
HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 


WILLIAM   STEWART  TOD    WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 


OGDEN  MILLS 
ECERTON  L.  WINTHROP 


CHAS.  F.   HOFFMAN 
WILLIAM  SLOANE 
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16,238  Men 
Joined  This 
Cigar  Club 


For  forty  years  I've  been 
smoking  a  cigar  made  from 
a  tobacco  I  buy  in  the 
Vuelta  district  in  Cuba. 
I've  never  found  its  equal. 

My  friends  and  their 
friends  have  insisted  on 
my    supplying    them    from 

my  private  stock. 

So  now  there  are  over  i6,0(>o     , 
of  them  ordering  together.    Wi 
keep    one    man    busy    selecting 
only  the  choicest  leaves. 

Co-operative  Plan 
Means  Mutual  Saving  | 

Our  Co-operative  Club  uses 
over  2,000,000  cigars  a  year.  5 
So  we  secvire  quantity  prices. 
We  made  these  cigars  for  our 
own  use.  We  have  no  dealers 
nor  salesmen.  Here  again  is  a 
saving. 

We  can  sell  about  100,000  of 
our  present  supply.  We've  put 
the  price  at  $5.00  per  hundred, 
$2.60  for  50 — which  is  about 
what  they  cost  us.  If  they 
could  be  purchased  at  a  store 
they  would  cost  twice  as  much. 

First  Five  Free 

We're  perfectly  willing  to 
have  you  try  a  few  to  decide 
for  yourself  tliat  they  can't  be 
matched  anywhere.  We  are  sure 
you'll  enjoy  their  rare,  mild 
flavor    and    delightful   aroma. 

Merely  send  us  loc  for  pack- 
ing, revenue  and  postage  and 
try  your  five  free.  If  they 
please  you,  we'll  be  glad  to 
have  you  join  our  club.  Don't 
delay.  Write  today  for  trial 
cigars,  but  please  use  your  busi- 
ness letter  head  or  enclose 
your  business  card. 

J.  Rogers  Warner 

126Lockwood  Bldg.,     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


/^-\ 


Exact  Tigg 


SPEECHES,    DEBATES,   PAPERS 

Expert  service  on  your  special  subject,  prompt- 
ly,  at   low   charges.      Write   vis  yovir    needs. 
RESEARCH  BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


"Hour-Glass  Chairs'' 

From  Canton,  China,  we  impopt  these   ar- 
tiviic    examples   of   Oriental    craftsman- 
ship, suggesting  in  every  line  cool  anti 
restful  repose.   Woven  of  carefully  se- 
lected rattan  by  expert  weavers,  un- 
der the  supervision  of   the  Vantinc     ^ 
representatives    in    the    Far    East. 
Unaffected  by  water,  and  greatly     y 
improved     when    occasionally     ji 
drenched.      May   he  used  on  the     (I 
lawr>.   as  satisf :ic£orily   as   on    the     1 
porch,  as  they  have  no  legs  to  sink 
into  the  earth. 

Write    for   Beautiful    Booklet 

For  out-of-town  disttibution  we  have  publiehed  an 

interesting  booklet  entitled   "  C'onifortalile  Summer 

I  urniture,'*    which    illiistratea    and    describea    our 

I' >iiiplete  collection  of  this  unique  Oriental  furniture, 

including   chairs,    chaise  lounge,  morris  chair,  table?, 

Ftnula,  etc.     With  this  booklet,  which  is  mailed  postpaid 

on  refjueBt,  you  ina.v   Bhi>p  b.v  tnail  at  Vantine'e  as  eatis- 

factorifv  as  tbouch  vou  personally  vieited  our  eti're.     \\  rite 

to-lav,  aa  the  edition  is  limited.      Address  Department  .* 

•A-A-VANTINE'G-CO-Inc 

Fifth  Ave.  and  39th  Street,  New  York  ^^^-j 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


PARTICIPATING   AND    NON-PAR- 
TICIPATING LIFE   INSURANCE 

A  request  comes  from  a  reader  in 
Indianapolis  for  my  "opinion  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  participating  and  non- 
participating-  life  insurance."  In  com- 
plying, I  wish  it  understood  that  in 
expressing  a  choice  of  one,  I  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  abridge  the  value 
or  the  merits  of  the  other.  As  between 
the  two,  I  am  a'mutualist. 

Insurance  is  a  loss-distributing  sys- 
tem. That  is  a  fundamental  fact.  In 
life  insurance  we  know  that  the  loss 
will  certainly  occur,  for  men  always 
die.  In  addition  to  the  loss  claims, 
money  is  required  to  run  the  system. 
The  persons  insured  furnish  all  these 
funds.  To  those  interested,  then,  life 
insurance  is  an  expense.  That  being 
true,  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  reduced 
to  a  safe  minimum. 

A  capably  managed  mutual  company 
can  achieve  that  end;  a  non-participat- 
ing company  cannot.  Its  expense  will 
be  greater  than  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum to  the  extent  of  the  sum  paid 
stockholders  on  their  investments  in  the 
company's  capital. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
any  mutual  company  has  as  yet  reduced 
the  net  cost  of  the  service  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  safety;  nor  does 
it  mean  that  no  stock  company  is  fur- 
nishing it  at  a  cost  below  that  paid  by 
the  policyholders  in  some  mutual  com- 
panies. The  best  managed  mutuals  im- 
prove in  this  respect  every  year;  the 
best  managed  stock  companies  do  better 
than  a  number  of  mutuals.  But,  given 
managements  of  equal  skill,  experience 
and  business  ability,  one  operating  a 
mutual  and  the  other  a  stock  company, 
the  lower  net  cost  rate  to  policyholders 
will  be  attained  by  the  mutual,  because 
the  dividends  to  stockholders  will  be 
an  expense  factor  in  the  latter  which 
is  absent  in  the  former. 

In  considering  this  question  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  human  element  involved 
be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  last  analysis, 
we  will  find  that  the  interests  of  policy- 
holders in  every  insurance  company  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  few  men  running  them. 
Splendid  ability  is  not  enough.  They 
must  inherently  possess  a  fine  quality 
of  morality  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  ac- 
cepted trusts  that  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  temptation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  one  of  the  principal  differences 
between  companies.  The  directors,  offi- 
cers and  representatives  who  are  con- 
cerned too  often  about  their  individual 
promotion  or  financial  gain  lack  that 
sturdiness  of  character  necessary  to  the 
faithful  steward.    It  is  enough  for  such 


Physical  Culture  for 
the  Face 

My  Facial  Beauty  Ex- 
ercises will  make  you  look 
many  years  younger. 

Won't  you  let  me  tell 
you  how  you  can  remove 
wrinkles  and  restore  the 
fresh  complexion  and  con- 
tour of  girlhood  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have  done? 

Write  today  for  mv  new 
FREI-:  booklet.  If  you 
will  tell  me  what  improve- 
ments you  would  like.  I 
can  write  you  more  help- 
fully. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Suite  Y-4.  Garland  Building.  CHICAGO 

The  first  7L'oi>ia7l  to  teach  Scietttijic  Faciai  Exert  tse. 


TA  Hand -made  Japanese  ^-1 
wU  Novelties   sent  for  vl 

Charges  prepaid.  Something  new.  Duties 
free.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Dealers 
and  jobbers  invited. 

MATSUMOTO-DO 
Dept.  530  Tokyo,  Japan 


THE  LIVERPOOL 
AND  LONDON 
GLOBE 


AND 


INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited 

NEW  YORK   OFFICE,   No.   80  WILLIAlvT  STREET. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

.\  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  April  15,  1916. 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  March  31,  1916. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND   NO.    67 

.\.  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stocli  of  this 
Oompany  has  been  declared,  payable  on  April 
1."),  1916.  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  131  State 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business  on   March   24.    1916. 

The  said  aividend  is  not  payable  on  shares  sub- 
scribed for  under  the  terms  of  the  Company's 
circular  letter  to  stockholders  dated  January  !21, 
1916.  JOHN  W.   DAMON,   As.sistant  Treasurer 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  1%%  (S7%  cents  per 
share),  on  the  PREFERRED  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany  will   be   paid    .\pril   15.    1916. 

\  dividend  of  1%%  (75  cents  per  share)  on  the 
COMMON  stock  of  this  Company  for  the  quarter 
endins    March   .SI,  lilli;,  will    lie    pn.id    .\pril    l!9.    l!)l(i. 

Both    dividends    are    payable    to   stockholders    of 

record  as  of  March  31,   1916.        

H.   D.   SHUTE,  Treasurer 

New  York,   March  22,   1916. 

D.   C.   HEATH  &  COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred    Stock 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
(piarters    per   cent,    has    been    declared    by    the    Di- 
rectors of  tliis  Corporation,   payable   .\pril   1,    191G, 
to     preferred     stockholders     of     record     March     25, 
1916.      Checks   will    be    mailed. 

WINFIEI.D   S.    SMYTH.   Treasurer 

STANDARD    MILLING    COMPANY 

49    \V;ill    .Street 
PREFERRED   STOCK   DIVIDEND   NO.    26 

Ni'W    York   City.    March    22.    1910. 
The    Directors    of    this    Company    have    tndav    de- 
clared     a      dividend      of      TWO    AND    ONE-HALF 
i2V2%)     PEIR    CENT.,     from    the    earnings    of    the 
Company    upon   the   Preferred   Stock,    paynldc   .Vpril 
15,    lOlG,    at    the    offices    of    the    Company,    to    the 
Preferred    Stockholders  of   record   on    .\pril   5.    1916. 
The   transfer   Inmks   of    the    Pi-efeired    Stock    will 
be  closed   on  April  5,    1916.   at   three  o'clock   p.   m.. 
and  opened  on   .\pril  17.   1910,   at   ten   n'clock   a.   m. 
JOS.    A.    KNOX.    Treasurer 


April  3,  1916 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

inc  isaiiK  01  An 

at    the   close   of    business   on    tlie 

17th   day  of 

March,  1916: 

RESOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz. : 

Pul)lic  securities    (Ijook  value. 

$501,000),    market    value... 

$502,600.00 

Private  securities   (l)ook  value, 

$4/>7590207),  market  value 

4.73''>.477.07 

Real    estate    owned 

900,000.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured   by 

bond   and    mortgage,    deed    or 

other   real   estate  collateral... 

5,000.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 

other   collateral 

17,828,077.96 

Loans,   discounts,   and   bills   pur- 

chased not  secured  by  collateral 

9,514,278.24 

5-17 

Due      from       trust      companies, 

li'inW*;     nnH   liankers    

1,847,536.04 

6,147,530.02 

United  States  legal  tender  notes 

and  notes  of  national  banks.  . 

2,677,044.00 

40.000.00 

("ash   items,  viz.: 

Exchanges     and     checks     for 

next   day's  clearings 

21,789,876.20 

Other   cash   items 

277,066.12 

Customers'     liability    on    accept- 

ances (see  liabilities,  per  contra) 

500,000.00 

Other  assets,  viz.: 

Accrued    interest    not    entered 

on    books    at    close    of   busi- 

ness of  above  date 

Total    ? 

94,200.00 

66,859,690.82 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock 

$1,500,000.00 

Surplus  on   market   values: 

Sur  ilus    fund 

6,000,000.00 

Unc  ivided    profits 

308,057.37 

Surplus  on  book  values 

6,191,342.37 

Deposits: 

Due  New  York  State  savings 

4,514.218.29 
18,721,505.75 

Deposits  subject  to  check.... 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 

668.58 

Cashiers'   checks   outstanding. 

671,223.63 

Certified    checks 

17,067,565.55 

Unpaid    dividends 

3,467.00 

Due    trust    companies,    banks. 

i7.,S33.324-6s 

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable  at 

a  future  date  or  authorized  by 

commercial   letters  of  credit.. 

500,000.00 

Other   liabilities,   viz.: 

Accrued    interest    not    entered 

on    books   at    close    of    busi- 

ness on  above  date 

1 

Total    i 

39,660.00 

;66,859,690.82 

This  Staunch, 
Dependable 
Letter  Cabinet 

files  20,000  Letter  Size  Papers, 
or  equivalent  of  Catalogs,  Tar- 
iffs, Orders,  Clippings,  etc.,  on 
edge  for  quickest  finding.  Pa- 
pers held  vertically  by  follow 
blocks.  Drawers  roll  on  Roller 
Bearings  and  are  Dust-pro- 
tected. 

Its  frame  joints  are  each  in- 
terlocked, glued  and  held  with 
two  screws.  Practically  wear- 
proof. 

Solid,  Seasoned  Oak,  , 
handsomely      finished 
Golden,     Natural    or 
Weathered.    A  practi-  Freifrht 
cal,  serviceable  tile  for      P.aid 
any  office.  See  Note 


m 


No.  421 


y0^  Sectional  Bookcases 

offer  greatest  value  in  capacity,  appearance  and  utility* 


P<'^pt  Book  Space 
ami  Roomy  Drawer 


Sections  34  in.  wide,  various 
heij;liis.  Melal-f  rallied  glass,  si  id- 
a*m  ^%.  OA  >""  doors.  Dust- 
3)  I  •/. 80  tight,  y.t  easily 
I  J^"  '  accessible  Hand- 
fiomoly  finished 
Freight  Paid  Pulid     Oal; — any 

See  Mote      popular  finish. 

Got  cntalosrsof  Files.  Bookcases 
and  Music-Ruoni  Furniture. 
NOTE:  Wc  pay  freiplit  at  prices 
qiiotfd.  to  points  in  Easlein  and 
CVntial  "States.  Prices  slightly 
higher  in  West  and  South. 
Sco  your  dealer  or  write 

The  y/M"-  Mfg.  Co. 

eiUnlon  St..    Monroe,  Mich. 
NEW  YORK  OFFlrE.  75.1.  hnSt. 

Mni't'  also  in  Canadfi  by 

TheliiioclililFiunitwreCo.,  Ltd. 

H.-inover,  Ont. 


a  one  that  he  perform.?  his  duty  with 
rigid  fidelity,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
ward he  is  to  receive.  In  most  cases  he 
will  come  into  all  that  is  justly  his. 
This  is  not  always  true,  for  I  have  evi- 
dence of  several  exceptions,  due  to  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  faithful  man 
was  overruled  by  associates  more 
powerful  and  less  just  than  he.  In  such 
cases,  the  latter  is  feared,  distrusted 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  forced  out  of 
the  councils  of  his  fellow-managers, 
while  his  participation  in  affairs  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Personally  I  prefer,  when  asked  to 
indicate  a  choice,  participating  to  non- 
participating  life  insurance;  but  I  have 
no  strong  objections  to  urge  to  the  lat- 
ter when  furnished  by  a  company  of 
proper  financial  condition  conducted  by 
men  of  proved  good  moral  and  business 
character.  The  policyholder  who  takes 
a  non-participating  policy  should  un- 
derstand that  the  premium  he  is  pay- 
ing is  ten,  twelve,  sometimes  fifteen  per 
cent  lower  than  he  would  pay  for  a 
participating  policy;  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  will  get  no  dividends.  In  other 
words,  that  there  will  never  be  any 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  annual 
premium.  Beyond  that,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  company  is  con- 
trolled by  stockholder's  who  have  the 
power,  rarely  exercized,  of  inflicting  in- 
jury on  the  interests  of  policyholders, 
there  is  no  difference  requiring  consid- 
eration. 

Mutual  companies  can  be  misman- 
aged and  the  interests  of  their  mem- 
bers, as  we  saw  by  the  New  York 
legislative  investigation  of  1905,  can  be 
hurt;  but  if  the  state  insurance  depart- 
ments, with  their  unlimited  power  of 
visitation  and  examination,  do  their 
duty  properly,  the  irregularities  of 
managements  can  be  quickly  detected 
and  promptly  supprest. 

Stock  companies  should  be  restricted 
to  the  transaction  of  non-participating 
life  insurance,  and  all  mutual  compa- 
nies should  be  prohibited  from  issuing 
non-participating  policies.  The  two 
classes  should  never  be  mixed  in  the 
same  company.  Mutual  policyholders 
are  members  and  owners  of  the  com- 
pany; policyholders  in  a  stock  company 
are  buyers  from  the  owners,  the  stock- 
holders. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  security  in 
either  case.  Most  companies  now  are 
good  for  their  death  losses  at  any  time. 
The  laws  governing  reserves  and  the 
supervision  exercized  by  the  states  put 
that  point  almost  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  It  is  a  question  of  net  cost 
during  a  term  of  years;  a  question  of 
skilful  and  honest  management;  a  ques- 
tion of  permanent  immunity  against 
dereliction  of  duty,  incapacity  and  per- 
sonal cupidity. 


N.  r.  IT..  Rolla.  Mo.— Tlio  niaikot  vahio 
oi  stock  ill  ii  lit'o  insiiraiict*  coiiipaii.v  is 
imi)ossihl('  of  ascci'taiiiiiH'iit.  It  is  f;'''>t'i';ill.v 
held  b.v  a  comparatively  small  miiiibtM'  of 
])('rsoiis  and  is  never  listed  on  any  of  the 
(wchanses.  I  .indge  fi-om  such  indications 
as  are  available  in  its  reports  that  the 
^lissoiiri  Sttite  Life  is  in  a  jii-osperons  con- 
dition, but  am  in  no  position  to  prophesy 
the  value  or  future  income  of  its  stock  to 
iuvcstoi  s. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION   OF  THE 

CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 

at  the  close  of  business   on   the    17th   day   of 

March,   1916: 

RESOURCES 
Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz.: 
Public   securities    (book   value 
$13,803,425.29);     market 

value     $13,803,425.29 

Private  securities  (book  value 
$32,589,893.32);     market 

value    32o89.893-32 

Real    estate   owned 1,400, 152.9J 

Mortgages  owned 547.393-70 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 
bond    and    mortgage,   deed    or 
other  real   estate   collateral...         280,186.01! 
Loans  and  discounts  secured  by  ' 

other    collateral 54^499,709.39  j 

Loans,   discounts   and   bills   pur-  ! 

chased    not    secured    by    col-  | 

lateral     17,054,427.14 

Overdrafts    (secured)    375-85 

Due  from  approved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets       40,717,217.56 

Due  from  trust  companies,  banks 
and    bankers    not    included    in 

preceding    item 1,573,760.42 

Specie    11,971,512.60 

United  States  legal  tender  notes 

and  notes  of  National  Banks.         205,625.00 

Other   cash    items 751.00 

Customers'  liability  on  accept- 
ances (see  liabilities  per  con- 
tra)           1 ,000,000.00 

Other   assets,   viz.: 

.Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books   at    close    of   business 

on    above   date.". 746,768.77 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness  on   above  date 282,819.44 

Advances  to   trusts    (secured)  40,388.70 


Total    $176,714,407.1 1 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock    $3,000,000.00 

Surplus  on   market  values: 

Surplus    fund 1 5,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits 2,746,750.82 

Surplus   on    book   values 17,689,930.89 

Deposits: 

Preferred,  as  follows: 

Due  New  York  State  Sav- 
ings   Banks 222,149.46 

Other  deposits  due  as  exec- 
utor, administrator,  guar- 
dian,     receiver,      trustee, 
committee   or   depositary.      1,282.186.281 
Not  preferred,  as  follows: 

Deposits  subject  to  check.  .  1 17,963,964.50 

Time     deposits,     certificates 

and     other     deposits,    the 

payment   of  which   cannot 

legally  be  required  within 

thirty    days 11,168,548.93 

Demand  certificates  of  de- 
posit          5,627,103.31 

Cashier's  checks  outstand- 
ing including  similar 
checks  of  other  officers..  11,545.31 

Due   trust  companies,  banks 

and   bankers  ' 17,302,887.33 

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable  at 
a    future    date    or    authorized 
by  commercial  letters  of  credit     1,000,000.00 
Other  liabilities,  viz.: 

Reserves   for  taxes 175,068.26 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books   at   close   of   business 

on   above   date 813.297.0.: 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness on  above  date 225.990.  =  1 

Estimated  unearned  discounts        174,905.48 


Total    $176,714.407.1 1 


BOTH  SIDES 


A  DEBATE 


THE  CITY 
MANAGER  PLAN 


Resolved,  That  all  American  cities 
should  adopt  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  City 
Manager  Plan  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 


The  City  Manager  Plan  of  municipal 
government  has  been  developing  rapidly 
for  the  past  few  years.  Sumter,  South 
Carolina,  put  it  into  effect  in  January, 
1913.  Since  this  date  twenty-five  cities 
and  towns,  of  which  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
the  largest,  have  adopted  city  manager 
government.  This  brief  was  prepared 
by  R.  S.  Fulton. 

AFFIRMATrV'E 

I.  Dayton  Plan  offers  safest  means  for  mu- 
nicipal government. 

A.  It  approaches  nearest  to  successful 
German  system. 

B.  Preferable  to  Mayor  and  council. 

1.  Ex-President  Eliot  and  .Tames 
Bryce  call  ward  system  "dead  failure." 

2.  Dayton  Plan  fixes  responsibility. 

3.  Brings  expert  men  to  its  service. 

4.  Establishes  continuity  in  office. 

(a)  Two  members,  then  three  mem- 
bers, of  board  of  commissioners,  are 
elected  every  alternate  two  years. 

(b)  City  manager  is  appointed  for  in- 
definite time. 

5.  Destroys  ward  lines  and  patronage. 

C.  Superior  to  commission  system. 

1.  Retains  and  adds  to  merits  of  com- 
mission system. 

(a)  Retains  idea  of  responsible 
elected  legislative  body. 

(b)  Retains  unification   of  powers. 

(c)  Adds  expert  manager  and  perma- 
nent force  of  trained  executives. 

2.  Concentrates  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministrative work  in  city  manager. 

3.  In  commission  system  responsibil- 
ity for  administrative  work  is  divided. 

4.  Unlike  commission  system  it  sepa- 
rates legislative  and  executive  functions. 

II.  Proposed  plan  sound  in  theory. 

A.  Basic  principles  of  Dayton  Char- 
ter are  sound. 

1.  Five  commissioners  elected  on  non- 
partisan ballot  from  city  as  whole  con- 
stitute legislative  body. 

2.  These  commissioners  can  be  recalled 
by  voters  thru  initiative,  referendum. 

3.  Administrative  functions  delegated 
to  city  manager. 

4.  Manager  holds  universal  appointive 
power  over  administrative  department. 

5.  Charter  provides  for  scientific 
methods  of  business : 

(a)  Detailed  budget. 

(b)  Accounting  system. 

(c)  Time  reports. 

(d)  Uniform  departmental  reports. 

(e)  Service  records. 

(f)  Centralized   purchasing. 

(g)  Modern  appliances  for  street 
cleaning. 

(h)    Public  welfare  department. 

B.  Makes  municipal  government  like 
business  organization. 

1.  Citizen  represents  shareholder. 

2.  Commissioners    represent    directors. 

3.  City   manager   represents   manager. 

4.  Departmental  heads  are  aids  to 
manager. 

C.  Eliminates  politics. 

1.  Manager  need  not  be  city  resident. 

2.  He  is  appointed  for  his  merits. 

3.  Departmental  heads  are  appointed 
for  ability. 

4.  Commissioners  are  elected  on  non- 
partizan  ticket. 

D.  Manager  cannot  become  autocratic. 

1.  He  is  subject  to  public  control  thru 
initiative,  referendum,  recall. 

2.  Holds  office  at  will  of  commis- 
sioners. 

.3.  Power  of  manager  to  dismiss  and 
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appoint    employees   is   guided     by     merit 
system   of  civil   service. 

E.  May  be  applied  to  cities  of  any  size. 

1.  Functions  of  municipal  corporation, 
as  in  Dayton,  can  be  performed  by  de- 
partments in  which  heads  are  in  direct 
touch   with   manager. 

2.  Council  can  be  large  in  large  cities 
and  small  in  small  cities. 

3.  Council  may  be  elected  at  large,  or 
by  districts,  or  by  proportional  represen- 
tation bv  means  of  short  ballot. 

4.  Corporations  regardless  of  size  are 
built  iipon  principles  like  in  Dayton 
Charter. 

III.  Proposed  plan  has  been  a  success. 

A.  Successful  in  Dayton. 

1.  Given  new  and  efficient  service. 

(a)  In  1914  gave  .$140,000  worth  of 
new  service. 

(b)  Regenerated  city  socially  and 
morally. 

(c)  New  improvements  made. 

(d)  Better  city  administration. 

(e)  Reorganized  the  departments. 

2.  Has  kept  expenditures  to  income. 

3.  Collected  taxes  moi'e  efficiently. 

4.  Put  municipal  credit  above  par. 

5.  Saved  money  for  taxi)ayer. 

B.  A  success  in  other  cities. 

1.  Floating  debts  wijjcd  out. 

(a)  In  Springfield.  Ohio.  $100,000. 

(b)  In  La  Grande.  Oregon.  $3.5.000. 

2.  Kept  disbursements  within  appro- 
priations. 

3.  Lowered  tax  rates. 

4.  Increased  service. 

5.  Resulted  in  savings. 

(a)  In  first  year  under  new  plan 
Springfield  saved"  $.50,000. 

(b)  Cadillac.  Mich.,  saved  thirteen  per 
cent  of  its  annual  running  expenses. 

NEGATrV'E 

I.  Proposed  plan  not  most  feasible  method. 

A.  Inferior   to  commission   system. 

1.  None  of  commission  governed  cities, 
except  Amarillo.  Texas,  have  changed 
over   to    Dayton    Plan. 

2.  Gives  too  much  power  to  one  m:ui. 

3.  Commission  .system  divides  adminis- 
trative work  among  commissioners. 

4.  Greater  opportunity  for  shifting  re- 
sponsibility than  commission  system. 

(a)  Commission  system  places  re- 
sponsibility directly  upon  commissioners. 

(b)  Manager  plan  enables  commission- 
ers to  shift  responsibility. 

(1)  People  hold  commissioners  re- 
sponsible for  administrative  work  of  city. 

(2)  Commissioners  in  turn  hold  man- 
ager responsible. 

(.3)  Recall  of  manager  by  people  di- 
verts  responsibility   from   commissionei-s. 

5.  Its  commissioners  will  give  less  effi- 
cient service. 

(a)  Commission  system  gives  its  com- 
missioners  adequate  compensation. 

(b)  Manager  plan  gives  its  commis- 
sioners little  or  no  compensation. 

(c)  Commission  system  requires  its 
commissioners  to  devote  all  their  time  to 
municipal  work. 

(d)  Manager  plan  requires  only  part 
of  commissioners'  time. 

B.  Many  .American  cities  have  rejected 
manager  plan. 

II.  Proposed  plan  not  sound  in  tfieory. 

A.  Dayton  Charter  contains  radical 
provisions. 

1.  Compels  manager  to  serve  two 
masters. 

(a)  He  is  subjected  to  popular  recall. 

(b)  Holds  office  at  will  of  commis- 
sioners. 

2.  Gives  too  much  work  to  manager. 


B.  Initiative,  referendum,  recall — in- 
tegral parts  of  system  are  radical. 

1.  Average  citizen  has  neither  time 
nor  training  for  wise  law  making. 

C.  Not  democratic. 

1.  Most  important  officer  is  appointed. 

D.  Faction  may  elect  most  incapable 
member  of  commission  mayor. 

1.  Charter  provides  that  commissioner 
who  receives  highest  vote  at  election 
when  three  commissioners  are  chosen 
shall  be  mayor. 

E.  Contention  that  manager  will  re- 
main permanently  in  office  is  false. 

1.  To  dismiss  a  manager,  commission- 
ers are  not  required  to  prefer  formal 
charges  or  give  him   public  hearing. 

F.  Relation  between  manager  and 
commission  will  result  in  friction. 

1.  Commissioners  will  interfere  unduly. 

2.  Expert  manager  may  become  impa- 
tient with  amateur  commissioners. 

G.  Argument  that  proposed  plan  will 
eliminate  politics  is  absurd. 

1.  If  commissioners  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  same  party,  they  are  apt  to  ap- 
point partizan  managers. 

2.  Manager  in  turn  apt  to  appoint 
men  from  his  party. 

III.  Proposed  plan  not  a  success. 

A.  Has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  merits. 

B.  Saving  money  no  i)roof  of  success. 
V.    In    Dayton    many    reforms   secured 

under  new  plan  are  results  of  additional 
expenditures. 

1.  Operating  expenditures  for  first 
year  of  new  plan  were  $77,709  more  than 
for  previous  year. 

D.  In  many  cities  there  has  been  fric- 
tion between  managers  and  commission. 

1.  In  Sumter,  S.  C,  commissioners 
made  first  city  manager  helpless. 

(a)  In  place  of  cooperating  with  man- 
ager they  dealt  with  subordinates. 

2.  In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  friction  be- 
tween commissioners  and  manager  threw 
city  government  into  state  of  disorder. 
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nicipal Journal,  36:822-823,  June  4;  37:11,  July 
2,  1914.  Municipal  World,  24 :84,  April,  1914. 
National     Municipal     Review,     4 :371-382,     July, 
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uary; 3:95-97,  January,  1914.  Toulrain,  H.  A.. 
Jr.,  The  City  Manager  —  A  New  Profession. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1915,  pp.  162- 
166.  232-237.  250-253,  262-264. 
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TURNING    THE    TABLES 

Teachers  are  much  given  to  lecturing 
their  students  on  intellectual  honesty. 
But  there  is,  apparently,  something  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  said 
by  Challenge,  the  new  intercollegiate 
periodical  of  radical  thought  and 
criticism,  published  by  students  of  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere.  A  reformed 
form  of  university  catalog  is  proposed 
by  one  of  the  editors  of  Challenge,  Pres- 
ton W.  Slosson. 

CANDOB   UNIVERSITY 

The  president  reports  to  the  trustees 
another  successful  year.  Owing  to  the 
munitions  boom  and  the  death  of  several 
wealthy  men  during  the  influenza  epidemic 
our  receipts  have  been  larger  than  usual 
and  we  have  been  able  to  erect  two  fine 
new  buildings  and  even  (what  is  most  re- 
markable) to  spend  a  little  on  instruction. 
There  have  been  no  scandals,  and  the  only 
ebullitions  of  free  speech  in  the  faculty 
have  been  such  as  rather  to  advertise  than 
to  discredit  the  university.  In  the  field  of 
scholarship  we  have  produced  many  works 
of  research  and  instruction.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  here  or 
hereafter,  but  they  look  well  in  the  report. 
In  the  more  important  field  of  athletics 
our  unfortunate  reverses  in  baseball  have 
been  more  than  compensated  by  a  success- 
ful season  in  crew,  track  and  football.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts  I  feel  emboldened  to 
ask  for  a  lot  more  money,  and  if  you  can't 
get  it  anywhere  else,  to  pay  up  yourselves. 
— President's  Report,  1916. 

The  student  must  obey  the  requirements 
of  the  catalog  with  implicit  obedience  if 
he  hopes  to  get  a  degree.  He  must  also  keep 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  interpretation 
of  these  rules  is  very  elastic,  for  it  is  a 
poor  rule  that  won't  stretch  both  ways. 

—Catalog,  1916. 

COURSES  ANNOUNCED 

Professor  Osmosis  Foliage  offers  Botany 
99-100  to  graduate  students.  At  least  eight 
students  must  elect  this  course,  and  since 
no  more  than  six  have  elected  it  any  pre- 
vious year,  he  feels  safe. 


History  F3-F4 — Professor  Joffre  Mack- 
ensen.  This  course  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
the  Evolution  of  Law  in  Modern  History. 
By  April  it  will  have  reached  only  the 
tenth  century  A.  D.  because  the  professor's 
hobby  is  Hittite  .lurisprudence. 

Sociology  X8-Y9 — This  course  is  to  en- 
able Professor  Malthus  Marx  (M.A.)  to 
get  material  for  his  thesis  in  which  he 
develops  a  completely  new  terminology  for 
quite  old  concepts.  If  you  like  that  sort  of 
thing  that's  the  sort  of  thing  you  like. 

Greek  1-2 — Offered  by  Professor  Jones 
and  Mr.  Smith  (Jones's  text  book  used). 
It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Smith  never 
gives  anybody  marks  as  high  as  Professor 
Jones  gives  to  half  his  class. — Verb.  sap. 
sat. 

Philosophy  4-11-44 — Comes  at  5  o'clock. 
Placed  at  this  awkward  hour  because  it 
is  a  snap  course  and  the  authorities  don't 
want  everybody  to  be  taking  it.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  held  on  the  top  floor  of 
College  Hall  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  use 
the  elevator. 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Jess  Willard — I  draw  the  color  line. 

Mrs.  Hexry  Symes — Never  refuse  soup. 

W.  H.  Taft — The  general  primary  is  a 
fraud. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — June  is  a  long 
way  off. 

Amy  Lowell — No  city  is  greater  than 
its  poets. 

Yuan  Shih-Kai — China  is  racing  to  per- 
dition. 

Thomas  A.  Edison — The  instincts  of 
women  are  good. 

John  Masefield — The  American  is  the 
Englishman  set  free. 

"Bugs"  Baer — Every  man  has  a  lot  of 
influence  with  himself. 

King  Peter — This  war  is  the  supreme 
last  effort  of  feudalism. 

George  W.  Perkins — We  as  a  nation 
are  unprepared  for  peace. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester — There  are 
good   and    bad   noblemen. 

Ed.  Howe — I  never  knew  a  retail  gro- 
ceryman  who  became  rich. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butleb  —  Europe 
has  been  at  war  for  years. 

Pope  Benedict — This  appears  to  us  as 
the  suicide  of  civilized  Europe. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker — The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  a  dismal  failure. 

Admiral  Knight — I  am  not  so  sure  we 
will  never  have  a  war  with  England. 

Rabindranath  Tagore — Because  I  love 
this  life  I  know  I  shall  love  death  as  well. 

Longworth  Green — I  would  follow 
Theodore  Roosevelt  into  the  depths  of  hell. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — The  battle  of  Wa- 
tei'loo  was  not  won  on  Eton's  playing  fields. 

Emperor  William — Only  one  is  master 
within  the  empire,  and  I  will  tolerate  no 
other. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan— They  don't  seem 
to  be  sufl'eriug  from  any  lack  of  money  over 
there. 

Belly  Sunday — If  Martin  Luther  were 
here,  he  would  say :  Go  to  it.  Bill,  I'm 
with  you. 

Governor  Whitman — To  say  that  I 
have  no  thought  of  the  presidency  would 
be  an  untruth. 

Felix  Tumulty* — It  is  the  expedient 
thing  for  the  politicians  to  get  on  the  suf- 
frage band  wagon. 

Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps — The 
greatest  compliment  an  author  can  receive 
is  to  have  his  words  repeated  without  quo- 
tation marks. 

Francisco  Villa — Uncle  Sam's  beard 
and  Carranza's  whiskers  have  been  plaited 
together  to  make  a  rope  with  which  to  hang 
the  hopes  of  Mexico. 

Pastor  Fritz  Philippi.  of  Berlin — 
On  Germany  is  laid  the  Divine  command 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  those  who 
are  the  personification  of  evil. 
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Her  Second  Childhood 
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Eating  the  simple,  nutritious  foods 
that  keep  the  mind  buoyant  and 
the  arteries  soft  and  pliable  is  the 
surest  road  to  the  bounding,  ex- 
uberant health  of  children.  You 
can  postpone  Old  Age  through  the 

constant  compan- 
ionship of  chil- 
dren and  through 
eating  the  simple, 
natural  and  well- 
cooked  foods. 
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Shredded  Wheat 

supplies  in  well  balanced  proportion  the  greatest  amount  of  nutri- 
ment with  the  least  tax  upon  the  digestive  organs.  It  contains  all  the 
material  for  replenishing  the  daily  waste  of  tissue  and  at  the  same  time 
supplies  a  laxative  element  that  keeps  the  colon  clean.  A  food  for  all 
ages — for  babies,  mothers  and  grandmothers — for  invalids  and  athletes 
—for  outdoor  men  and  indoor  men. 

Beingf  ready-cooked  and  ready-to-servie,  it  is  easy 
to  prepare  with  Shredded  Wheat  a  deUcious,  nour- 
ishing: meal  in  a  few  moments.  Always  heat  the 
Biscuit  in  the  oven  to  restore  its  crispness.  Serve 
with  hot  or  cold  milk,  adding  a  little  cream  and 
salt.  Delicious  for  any  meal  with  sliced  bananas, 
baked  apples  or  other  fruits. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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EARTH'S    EASTER    FAITH 


IT  is  a  holy  legend  that  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Beth- 
lehem of  Judea  all  the  demons  of  war  fled  in  affright 
to  their  nether  caves.  The  gates  of  Janus  were  shut, 
for  no  squadrons  passed  thru  to  fight  the  world  over. 
The  angels  flocked  down  and  filled  the  plain  with  songs  of 
glad  peace  among  goodwilling  men,  while  the  very  crys- 
talline spheres  that  bear  the  stars  of  heaven  rang  like 
cymbals  in  silver  chime,  for  heaven  had  come  down  to 
dwell  forever  on  earth  with  men.  But  Jesus  and  the 
virgin  mother  fled  to  Egypt  and  then  to  Nazareth  and 
thence  to  Calvary's  cross ;  and  cruel  Moloch  with  all  his 
sullen  crew  recovered  courage  and  remounted  their  old 
thrones  in  their  old  temples. 

Jesus  rose  from  the  grave,  but  earth  was  slow  to 
know  her  Easter  morn.  One  said,  "The  Lord  is  risen" 
and  another  replied,  "He  is  risen  indeed  and  has  ap- 
peared unto  Simon,"  but  Rome  knew  it  not,  and  Janus 
opened  wider  his  gates.  So  the  centuries  have  moved 
on  and  the  sanctities  of  heaven  still  stand  thick  as  stars 
in  their  station  about  the  throne  of  God,  for  the  Easter 


hope  still  lingers  while  the  weary  earth  waits  for  the 
time  when  heaven  shall  come  down  again  to  take  its 
promised  rest  with  men. 

Sight  is  blind,  but  faith's  celestial  hope  shines  inward 
and  sees  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight;  she  sees  be- 
yond and  thru  the  cannon  smoke  the  gleam  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  above  the  roar  of  battle  she  hears  the 
Easter  joy. 

Never  till  now  out  of  the  gates  of  war  have  such 
thickset  legions  hasted  before.  It  must  be  that  two 
thousand  years  of  wrong  are  close  to  their  end  and  the 
bottomless  pit  of  war  will  be  closed  and  locked  fast, 
while  out  of  heaven  Truth  and  Justice  shall  descend  to 
dwell  with  men,  and  a  scrap  of  paper  with  the  nations' 
promises  engrossed  upon  it  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
bind  the  world  in  one,  while  bayonets  and  mortars  and 
sea-planes  and  Zeppelins  and  super-dreadnoughts  are 
flung  into  the  scrap-heap  of  ancient  history  or  fly  with 
monarchies  and  despotisms  and  other  follies  into  the 
limbo  at  the  back  side  of  the  world. 


WATER  POWER,  ELECTRICITY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


AFTER  steam,  electricity.  After  coal,  water  power. 
So  runs  the  course  of  industrial  progress. 

We  are  well  embarked  upon  the  electrical  age.  We 
have  only  taken  the  first  step  into  the  age  of  water 
powers. 

Four  years  ago  (unfortunately,  no  later  figures  are 
available),  thirty  million  horse  power  of  electrical 
power  were  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  less 
than  one-sixth  was  created  by  the  use  of  the  energy  of 
falling  waters. 

Nearly  five  million  horse  power  of  electricity  were 
being  generated  by  water  power  for  industrial  uses. 
But  the  estimated  potential  water  power  resources  of  the 
whole  country  were  somewhere  between  a  minimum  of 
twenty-eight  million  horse  power  and  a  maximum  of 
fifty-four  million  horse  power.  There  is  available  for 
development  from  six  to  eleven  times  as  much  water 
power  as  was  then  being  used  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial purposes. 

How  shall  we  go  about  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  vast 
natural  resource?  No  more  important  problem  of  na- 
tional development  on  the  material  side  lies  before  us 
as  a  people.  Power  is  the  prime  requisite  of  modern  in- 
dustry; and  as  a  source  of  power  falling  water  is 
-mique.  It  is  perennial.  You  burn  coal  to  make  steam  to 
generate  electricity  to  turn  the  wheels  of  a  mill,  and 
the  coal  is  gone.  You  must  dig  other  coal  out  of  the 
earth  and  begin  over  again.  Some  day  your  coal  will  be 
all  gone.  You  harness  your  electric  generator  to  a  wheel 
turned  by   a  waterfall  and  generate  your  electr^'city ; 


and  tomorrow  other  water  has  taken  its  place,  and  the 
day  after  and  next  week  and  next  year,  and  so  on  for- 
ever. The  water  will  work  for  you  and  never  tire,  never 
give  out. 

On  another  page  we  print  an  article  which  describes 
in  graphic  style  the  industrial  possibilities  of  electrical 
power.  They  run  from  the  electric  range  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  electrically  driven  sewing  machine  to  the  ex- 
traction of  nitrogen  from  the  air  for  the  making  of 
fertilizers  for  the  farm  and  high  explosives  for  national 
defense.  With  such  great  resources  awaiting  utilization 
and  such  manifold  uses  to  which  the  power  can  be  prof- 
itably applied,  the  way  should  be  opened  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  their  development.  To  this  end  new  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

Two  bills  are  now  before  Congress — the  Shields  bill 
and  the  Ferris  bill — looking  toward  such  development. 
The  Ferris  bill  deals  with  water  powers  in  national  for- 
ests; the  Shields  bill  with  water  powers  on  navigable 
streams. 

The  purpose  of  both  bills  is  in  essence  good.  But  each 
bill  contains  provisions  which  would  give  away  too  much 
that  belongs  to  the  public  and  that  ought  to  be  retained 
in  public  ownership  and  control. 

The  case  against  these  bills  as  they  now  stand  has 
been  set  forth  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  father  of  the  con- 
servation movement: 

The  Shields  bill,  now  before  the  Senate,  gives  to  the 
power  interests  without  compensation  the  use  of  water  power 
on  navigable  streams.  The  amount  of  water  power  these 
streams  will  supply  is  larger  by  far  than  all  the  power  of 
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every  kind  now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  It  pre- 
tends to,  but  does  not,  enable  the  people  to  take  back  their 
own  property  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  for  in  order  to  do  so, 
under  the  bill,  the  government  would  have  to  pay  the  un- 
earned increment,  and  to  take  over  whole  lighting  systems 
of  cities  and  whole  manufacturing  plants.  Private  corpora- 
tions are  authorized  to  seize  upon  any  land,  private  or 
public,  they  choose  to  condemn. 

Bills  which  gave  away  public  water  powers  without  due 
compensation  were  vetoed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Taft.  The  Shields  bill  would  do  precisely  the  same 
thing  today. 

Another  water  power  bill,  the  Ferris  bill,  relating  to  the 
public  lands  and  national  forests,  was  in  the,  main  a  good 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  As  reported  to  the  Senate,  it 
encourages  monopoly  by  permitting  a  corporation  to  take 
as  many  public  water  power  sites  as  it  may  please.  Under 
it  the  corporations  could  not  even  be  kept  from  fastening 
upon  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  greatest  natural  wonder  on 
this  continent.  This  bill  takes  the  care  of  water  powers  on 
national  forests  from  the  experienced  and  competent 
Forest  Service,  and  gives  it  to  the  Interior  Department,  thus 
entailing  duplication  and  needless  expense. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  as  is  Mr.  Pinchot  over 
the  prospect  of  a  monopoly  in  water  powers  and  elec- 
trical generation.  As  Mr.  Easton  points  out  on  'another 
page,  the  electrical  power  business  is  a  natural  monop- 
oly ;  and  the  way  to  deal  with  a  natural  monopoly  is  not 
to  try  to  prohibit  it,  but  to  control  it.  Aside  from  this 
criticism  of  the  bills,  however,  Mr.  Pinchot's  points  seem 
well  taken.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  praiseworthy  at- 
tempt to  open  up  this  great  natural  resource  to  general 
usefulness  should  be  thus  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to 
loosen  the  public  control  and  to  grant  undue  privileges  to 
private  interests.  Private  capital  which  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  pioneer  work  of  developing  a  new  indus- 
trial field  ought  in  fairness  and  in  the  general  interest  to 
be  treated  with  generosity.  But  such  generosity  need  not 
be  so  lavish  as  to  be  shortsighted.  If  we  give  away  in 
haste  now  too  much  irl  order  to  encourage  the  bringing 
into  use  of  the  water  powers  of  the  country,  we  shall 
repent  at  leisure  when  the  pioneer  period  is  over. 

Legislation  embodying  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Ferris  and  the  Shields  bills  ought  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress without  delay.  But  the  unsound  details  of  both 
these  bills  should  be  ruthlessly  cut  out.  If  Congress 
passes  the  bills  in  their  present  form,  much  of  the 
splendid  work  that  was  involved  in  the  conservation 
movement  will  have  been  in  vain. 


AN  OBSTACLE  TO  PEACE 

LAST  week  we  discussed  the  terms  of  peace  which 
had  been  suggested  by  various  responsible  and  ir- 
responsible parties  in  the  belligerent  countries.  Some 
of  them  are  not  irreconcilable,  but  there  is  one  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  coming  to  terms,  and  that  is  the 
agreement  among  the  Allies  that  none  of  them  shall 
negotiate  terms  of  peace  without  the  approval  of  all  of 
the  others.  This  pact  has  been  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Japan  and  Russia.  Besides  these 
the  Allies  must  consider  the  claims  of  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro and  Portugal,  which  have  taken  part  in  the 
conflict,  and  of  Greece,  Persia  and  Albania,  which  have 
without  resistance  permitted  the  Allies  to  use  their 
territory  for  purposes  of  warfare.  Now  the  interests 
and  ambitions  of  these  twelve  nations  are  quite  as  much 
at  variance  with  each  other  as  they  are  with  those  of 
the  Teutonic  Powers.  It  is  literally  impossible  to  devise 
a  form  of  settlement  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
of  them  even  if  the  Allies  should  win  so  complete  a 
victory  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  any  terms  they  liked. 


Yet,  according  to  the  agreement,  no  peace  can  be  con- 
cluded except  by  the  consent  of  each  and  every  one  of 
the  Allied  Powers.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  pact, 
while  it  has  united  and  strengthened  the  Allies,  will 
inevitably  tend  to  prolong  the  war. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  French  and  British 
succeed  in  driving  the  Germans  out  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Will  they  go  on  fighting  for  another  year  or  so 
in  order  that  Russia  may  gain  Constantinople,  Serbia 
may  gain  Croatia,  and  Italy  may  gain  the  Tyrol?  These 
territories  have  never  belonged  to  Russia,  Serbia  and 
Italy,  but  they  are  now  fighting  for  them  and  would 
certainly  not  be  content  with  any  peace  which  did  not 
secure  them. 

Or,  to  take  another  hypothetical  case,  suppose  Ger- 
many should  declare  her  willingness  without  more  ado  to 
relinquish  and  indemnify  Belgium,  France  and  Russia, 
but  insisted  upon  getting  back  German  Southwest  Africa. 
These  three  Powers  would  undoubtedly  be  disposed  to 
accept  the  offer.  England  also  might  think  that  this 
arid  land  was  not  worth  much  longer  fighting  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,000  a  day.  But  how  could  the  London  Gov- 
ernment induce  the  Boers  to  surrender  to  Germany  the 
country  which  they  have  conquered  at  their  own  ex- 
pense in  men  and  money?  And  if  General  Smuts  suc- 
ceeds in  conquering  German  East  Africa  this  also  will 
be  removed  from  the  available  trading  stock  in  case 
peace  has  to  be  made  by  any  kind  of  bargaining  process. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  start  a  war.  A  Serbian  youth 
with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  could  do  it.  But  to  stop  a 
war  such  as  this  will  puzzle  the  wisest  brains  of  the 
world. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  NOT  DOWNED  YET 

AT  a  political  club  luncheon  a  Wall  Street  business 
man,  discussing  effects  of  the  European  war  upon 
the  financial  future  of  America,  characterized  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  organization  of  Germany  as  the  most 
efficient  ever  devised  by  a  nation,  and  a  United  States 
Senator,  continuing  the  discussion,  suggested  that  "a 
most  ominous  result  of  this  war"  may  be  the  national- 
ization of  industry  in  the  German  Empire. 

These  opinions  were  not  pro-German  utterances.  They 
were  the  judgments  of  men  whose  sympathies  are  with 
the  enemies  of  the  nation  whose  efficiency  was  recog- 
nized. They  sound  strange  in  a  land  where,  hitherto, 
business  men  and  politicians  have  tirelessly  "exposed" 
the  unfitness  of  government  to  carry  on  business,  and 
the  mischievousness  of  governmental  "meddling"  in  in- 
dustry. 

To  offset  the  heresy  of  Mr.  Kies  and  Senator  Burton, 
Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  has  been  pointing  out  the  danger 
of  giving  over  to  a  government  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
nitions of  war,  an  industry  which  not  a  few  individual- 
ists would  surrender  to  the  state,  along  with  the  coinage 
of  money  and  the  handling  of  the  mails.  Mr.  Brooks  re- 
views England's  experience  since  the  summer  of  1914, 
and  shows  that  the  situation  would  have  been  desperate 
but  for  the  resources  of  private  enterprise,  which  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  had  the  wisdom  to  foster  and  to  comman- 
deer. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  premature  assumption 
that  the  war  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  socialist 
contention,  or  of  the  Bismarckian  state-socialist  as- 
sumption, that  a  comprehensive  public  organization  and 
control  of  industry  and  commerce  are  more  economical 
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and  immensely  more  efficient  than  an  individualistic  sys- 
tem. 

The  war  is  not  over  yet,  and,  above  all,  the  economic 
recuperation  from  its  devastations  has  not  yet  begun. 
The  reliance  of  France  and  England  is  chiefly  on  the 
wealth,  the  initiative,  and  adaptability  of  a  social  order 
in  which  private  enterprise  is  largely  left  free.  There  is 
every  indication  now  that  this  social  order  as  developed 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  proving 
more  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  than  the 
paternalism  of  Germany  is. 

It  will  be  well  to  suspend  judgment  until,  as  we  say  at 
election  time,  the  returns  are  all  in.  Perhaps  it  will  ap- 
pear that  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  other  practical 
affairs,  the  extremists  are  unsafe  guides.  Perhaps  the 
nation  which  is  careful  not  to  destroy  the  splendid  en- 
ergy, the  inventiveness  and  the  fine  flexibility  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  but  which,  thru  governmental  action, 
coordinates  it,  regulates  it  with  reference  to  the  con- 
servation of  resources,  to  the  needs  of  different  regions 
and  to  the  just  claims  of  all  citizens,  and,  in  time  of 
danger,  commandeers  its  products,  may  in  the  long  run 
give  the  best  account  of  itself. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AND  COLLEGIATE  ETHICS 

I ONGRESS  has  again  voted  that  we  the  people  pay 


I  them  the  substantial  and  agreeable  sum  of  20  cents 
a  mile  whenever  they  travel  to  and  from  the  capital  on 
our  business. 

And  we  once  heard  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  certain 
college  (name  deleted  by  the  censor)  who  voted  them- 
selves honorary  degrees. 


SANCTA  SIMPLICITAS 

FOR  religious  simpleness,  not  to  say  silliness,  com- 
mend us  to  a  law  recently  enacted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  It  is  so 
grotesque  that  it  might  seem  that  it  was  a  joke  per- 
petrated on  the  people  of  the  state.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced requiring  that  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
three  verses  from  the  Bible  should  be  read  every  day. 
Of  course  that  raised  a  religious  row.  It  was  to  be 
presumed  that  the  reading  would  be  from  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Bible  and  the  Catholics  objected.  It  was 
also  thought  likely  that  the  verses  might  be  taken  from 
the  New  Testament  and  to  that  the  Jews  objected. 
Whereupon  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  take  the 
verses  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  that  form  it 
was  passed,  so  the  veracious  papers  tell  us.  It  would 
seem  then  that  in  politics  the  Catholics  do  not  count 
as  much  as  the  Jews. 

This  story  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  make 
the  state  teach  religion.  The  only  reason  for  requiring 
passages  from  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  public  schools  is 
to  teach  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  religion. 
The  public  schools  are  for  the  children,  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, Jew  or  Gentile,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Christian 
or  Pagan.  To  impose  the  religion  of  one  section  of  the 
people  upon  all  children  would  be  an  interference  with 
parental  authority  and  right  worth  fighting  against. 
Religion  is  a  matter  between  man  and  God,  not  between 
man  and  the  state.  We  would  not  trust  the  state  to 
teach  religion,  not  even  our  own  religion.  In  the  very 
interest  of  religion  we  would  resent  the  impertinence  of 


the  state  in  meddling  with  religion  in  the  schools  as 
much  as  in  our  factories. 

What  a  farce  such  a  law  could  be  made  by  an  irrev- 
erent teacher ! 


THOSE   MUZZLED   SEA   DOGS 

SOME  good  people  are  greatly  excited  because  Sec- 
retary Daniels  will  not  permit  the  naval  officers  to 
go  on  the  Chautauqua  platforms  and  write  magazine 
articles  to  accelerate  public  opinion  for  preparedness. 
The  country-,  they  say,  is  entitled  to  the  best  expert 
opinion  available  on  the  subject. 

So  it  is.  But  they  seem  to  forget  that  Congress  every 
year  is  accustomed  to  call  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  before  it  for  advice  when  the  military  bills 
come  up  for  discussion.  The  people  and  the  press  have 
free  access  to  the  hearings  at  the  time  and  to  the  print- 
ed testimony  afterwards.  They  can  always  learn  exactly 
what  the  army  and  navy  want. 

But  it  is  no  more  proper,  say,  for  Admiral  Fiske  to 
go  about  the  country  telling  the  people  how  many  bat- 
.tleships  they  should  require  Congress  to  authorize,  than 
it  would  be  for  Ambassador  Gerard  to  go  on  the  stump 
to  force  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  erect  a  new 
embassy  for  the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin. 


WHAT  ARE  LUXURIES? 

THE  British  Government,  besides  its  other  embar- 
rassments, has  now  to  decide  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling questions  of  economics,  namely,  where  is  the  divid- 
ing line  between  necessities  and  luxuries  to  be  drawn? 
Because  the  ships  are  all  needed  to  supply  the  army  and 
because  of  the  desire  to  keep  money  in  the  country,  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  is  rapidly  extending  its  list  of 
prohibited  imports.  Among  the  commodities  which  may 
not  be  imported  even  from  the  British  colonies  without 
special  license  are  practically  all  kinds  of  china  ware, 
hardware,  wooden  ware,  basket  ware,  yams,  soaps,  play- 
ing cards,  toys,  musical  instruments,  cutlery  and  auto- 
mobiles for  private  use.  War  devours  theories  as  it  does 
everything  else,  so  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  free-trade 
England  in  this  emergency  going  far  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  protectionism. 

Besides  putting  an  embargo  on  imported  superfluities 
the  editors  and  the  ministers  (both  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical) are  preaching  the  duty  of  economy  and  holding 
up  for  emulation  the  almost  forgotten  virtue  of  thrift. 
They  even  in  some  cases  go  so  far  as  to  set  an  example 
to  the  commonalty.  For  instance,  Reginald  McKenna, 
who  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  doubtless  realizes 
better  than  his  colleagues  the  necessity  of  cutting  down 
expenses,  has  given  up  his  motor  car  and  may  daily  be 
seen  and  admired  walking  to  Parliament  and  council 
meetings — and  in  so  doing,  it  would  seem,  wasting  many 
of  the  hours  for  which  his  country  pays  him  hand- 
somely. But  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  take  a  train 
or  the  tuppenny  tube  that  he  wants  to  save  yet  more 
money,  or  to  set  a  still  better  example? 

But  in  the  articles  specified  as  dispensable  luxuries  in 
the  embargo  lists  and  in  most  of  the  exhortations  to 
economy,  there  is  one  curious  omission,  that  is,  alco- 
holic liquors.  The  possible  savings  and  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  a  temporary  abstinence  from  these  enticing 
beverages  are  not  talked  about  much  except  by  certain 
unfashionable   and   fanatical   sects   known   as   noncon- 
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formists  and  certain  disagreeable  people  like  Lloyd 
George.  But  Lloyd  George,  when  last  year  he  said  that 
drink  was  as  great  a  danger  to  the  country  as  the  Ger- 
mans, got  speedily  squelched.  He  was  hit  from  both 
sides — from  the  laboring  classes,  who  considered  them- 
selves insulted,  and  from  the  peerage — commonly  called 
the  beerage — who  thought  their  craft  was  in  danger. 
Since  then  he  has  kept  his  mouth  shut,  no  easy  thing 
for  him,  so  evidently  he  was  hard  hit. 

It  did  occur  to  some  British  statesmen  that  the  coun- 
try might  without  serious  injury  get  along  for  a  while 
on  beer  and  whisky  without  importing  champagne  and 
other  expensive  wines.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  mentioned 
a  great  howl  came  from  across  the  Channel.  France 
gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  she  would  regard  it  as 
an  unfriendly  act  if  an  embargo  were  put  on  her  most 
profitable  export.  So  that  project  was  dropt. 

One  bishop  ventured  to  suggest  to  his  clergy  that 
they  might  well  leave  off  liquor  during  the  war,  but 
straightway  the  church  papers  were  filled  with 'letters 
from  indignant  vicars  and  dons,  who  protested  against 
such  an  interference  with  their  dietary.  The  King,  who 
took  the  pledge  for  the  war  and  banished  all  intoxicants 
from  the  palace,  has  relapsed,  on  the  advice  of  physi- 
cians, since  his  accident,  tho  why  they  should  think  wine 
would  make  him  stick  on  his  horse  better  is  not  clear. 

But  it  does  not  matter,  because  his  loyal  subjects  de- 
clined to  follow  his  example  of  abstinence.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  spent  $87,480,000  more  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages in  1915  than  they  did  in  1914.  Their  drink  bill  for 
last  year  was  $909,790,000,  and  probably  they  are  now 
spending  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  something  which 
many  people  in  the  United  States  and  England  manage 
to  get  along  without.  The  war  has  cost  Great  Britain 
about  $7,500,000,000.  If  we  subtract  from  this  the  loans 
to  other  countries,  which  will  presumably  be  repaid,  and 
the  money  spent  on  feeding  the  soldiers,  who  would 
have  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed  anyhow,  tho  not  so  well 
in  time  of  peace,  we  should  have  left,  using  the  esti- 
mate of  Sir  George  Paish,  a  net  loss  to  the  country  of 
about  $2,500,000,000.  If,  then.  Great  Britain  should  go 
dry,  as  Russia  has,  its  total  war  losses  could  be  paid  up 
within  the  next  three  years,  not  allowing  anything  for 
the  gain  in  industrial  efficiency  and  the  saving  from  the 
crim-e  and  impaired  health  which  incidentally  results 
from  the  consumption  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
liquor  a  year. 


THE  SHIP  OF  THE   DESERT 

IT  is  now  in  order  for  one  of  our  modern  manufac- 
turers of  folklore  to  write  the  story  of  "How  the 
Camel's  Nose  Was  Put  Out  of  Joint."  The  war  has 
proved  that  the  true  "ship  of  the  desert"  is  the  automo- 
bile. The  arid  plateaus  of  German  Southwest  Africa 
were  overrun  by  General  Botha  with  an  army  on  wheels 
propelled  by  gasoline.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  Russians 
from  the  Caspian  to  Kermanshah  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  motor  car.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brit- 
ish who  were  to  come  up  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  meet 
them  depended  on  the  old-fashioned  camel  trains.  But 
the  camels  were  stampeded  and  captured  or  killed  by 
the  Arabs  so  the  British  expedition  was  left  stranded 
while  the  Russians  still  sweep  on  thru  the  Persian 
desert.  The  French  have  found  the  Sahara  no  barrier 
to  their  advance  toward  Timbuktu  and  the  tourist  may 


now  traverse  the  dead  heart  of  Australia  where  many 
a  pioneer  has  laid  him  down  to  die. 

Poor  old  camel!  He  thought  he  held  the  record  for 
speed  and  endurance  when  he  could  carry  his  rider  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day  for  five  days  without  drink- 
ing. But  the  automobile  can  go  as  far  in  an  hour  as  the 
camel  in  a  day.  Possibly  in  thick  sand  a  padded  foot  may 
have  an  advantage  over  a  pneumatic  tire,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  day  of  the  camel  has  gone.  Some  three 
thousand  years  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  man,  but 
nobody  loves  him  and  all  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
ugly,  stupid,  awkward,  vicious  and  ill-smelling  brute. 
Henceforth  his  place  is  in  the  zoological  garden,  where 
he  may  survive  to  convince  future  generations  that 
there  really  was  such  an  animal.  The  gasoline  motor 
sometimes  acts  badly  and  smells  likewise,  but  it  is  more 
dependable  and  lovable  than  the  camel. 


IN  JUSTICE  TO  MR.  BRYAN 

IN  a  recent  editorial  in  these  pages  the  statement  was 
made  that  "the  story  persists,  without  denial,  that 
when  the  first  'Lusitania'  note  went  to  Germany,  signed 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  told  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
private  conversation  that  the  stern  tone  of  the  note  was 
intended  for  efl^ect  at  home  and  not  abroad." 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bryan,  in 
which  she  assures  us  that  the  statement  is  not  true,  and 
that  it  has  been  officially  denied  not  only  by  Mr.  Bryan 
but  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador. 

We  deeply  regret  that  these  denials  had  escaped  our 
attention,  and  that  in  reporting  the  widely  accepted  alle- 
gation without  being  more  certain  of  its  accuracy  we 
have  done  Mr.  Bryan  a  deep  injustice. 


PROFITEERING 

CANADA,  that  "young"  country  where  one  can  still 
pioneer,  and  where  there  is  a  nice  blend  of  imperial 
loyalty  and  hearty  democracy,  is  having  her  troubles 
with  a  political  disease  from  which  we  in  this  country 
are,  we  hope,  slowly  recovering.  Graft  and  rumors  of 
graft  fill  the  newspapers — not  in  one  province  alone,  nor 
in  small  matters.  There  seems  to  have  been  railway 
graft  in  Alberta,  public  building  graft  in  Manitoba,  and 
munitions  graft  in  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Toronto  Globe,  reporting  the  charges  brought 
against  the  shell  committee  which  contracted  for  muni- 
tions, calb  attention  to  "damning  evidence  of  profiteer- 
ing." That  is  a  bad  business,  but  a  good  word.  It 
means,  we  take  it,  something  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  legitimate  industry  that  privateering  bears  to 
legitimate  commerce.  To  privateer  is  to  make .  exor- 
bitant profits  by  capturing  loaded  ships ;  to  profiteer  is 
to  get  the  same  results  by  capturing  loaded  contracts. 

Perhaps  the  word  has  a  wider  application.  There  is 
profiteering  whenever  by  force — economic  as  well  as  po- 
litical— extravagant  profits  are  being  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  legitimate  traders,  whether  the  victims  be 
taxpayers,  or  employees,  or  consumers.  The  average 
man  of  today  will  not  accept  the  theory  that  private 
profits  are  wrong;  but  he  does  sympathize  with  those 
who  attack  the  unreasonable  wealth  of  men  who  are 
notoriously  getting  more  than  their  share.  He  objects  to 
profiteering,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  stop  it. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Villa's  Band 
Routed 


Villa,  on  March  27,  at- 
tacked the  town  of 
Guerrero,  overcame  the 
Carranza  garrison,  put  to  death  172 
of  his  prisoners  and  held  others  under 
guard,  intending  to  kill  them.  Two  days 
later,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
his  soldiers  were  surprized  and  routed 
by  a  flying  detachment  of  American 
troops,  the  Seventh  and  Tenth  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  George  A. 
Dodd.  There  were  about  400  of  these 
troopers,  and,  led  by  an  officer  nearly 
sixty-four  years  old,  who  is  to  go  on 
the  retired  list  in  July  next,  they  had 
ridden  fifty-five  miles  in  seventeen 
hours,  over  a  rough  country.  Altho 
they  were  weary  they  at  once  charged 
upon  Villa's  force,  which  exceeded  500, 
fought  a  running  fight  for  five  hours, 
and  then  pursued  the  bandits  for  ten 
miles.  Probably  they  were  glad  to  take 
a  little  rest  when  they  knew  that  the 
Villa  men  had  been  scattered  and  were 
seeking  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Col- 
onel Dodd's  cavalrymen  killed  sixty  of 
the  Villa  band.  The  bodies  of  thirty 
were  left  at  Guerrero,  and  the  bodies 
of  as  many  more  were  found  at  vari- 
ous places  in  the  ten-mile  chase.  And 
not  one  American  lost  his  life.  Only 
four  of  our  troopers  were  wounded, 
and  their  injuries  are  not  of  a  danger- 
ous character.  Among  the  Mexicans 
killed  was  General  Eliseo  Hernandez, 
commanding  in  Villa's  place  because 
the  bandit  chief  was  disabled. 

During  the  attack  upon  Guerrero, 
two  days  earlier,  one  of  Villa's  legs 
was  broken,  and  one  of  his  hips  was 
shattered  by  a  bullet.  When  his  men 
were  surprized  by  Colonel  Dodd,  he 
was  in  a  tent.  At  once  his  guards  placed 
him  in  a  carriage,  and  he  was  taken 
away.  On  the  following  day  the  tracks 
made  by  this  carriage  were  found  by 
the  pursuing  Americans,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  soon  be  cap- 
tured. Colonel  Dodd  liberated  the  Car- 
ranza soldiers  who  had  been  held  for 
execution.  The  scene  of  this  affair,  so 
creditable  to  our  troops,  is  a  broad  val- 
ley at  the  head  of  the  Santa  Maria 
River.  On  the  west  are  the  foothills  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  on  the  east 
a  trail  leads  to  Santa  Ysobel,  where, 
some  weeks  ago,  a  party  of  Villa  sol- 
diers murdered  eighteen  Americans. 
"With  Villa  permanently  disabled," 
said  General  Pershing  in  his  brief  re- 
port, "Lopez  wounded  and  Hernandez 
dead,  the  blow  to  Villa's  band  is  a  seri- 
ous one."  When  Colonel  Dodd  attacked 
Villa's  forces,  our  troops  had  been  in 
Mexico  just  two  weeks. 

It  is  now  known  that  Villa  had  tor- 
tured and  then  put  to  death  at  Minaca, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Guerrero,  five 
Americans,  one  German  and  one  Eng- 
lishman. Among  the  American  victims 
was  Dr.  A.  T.  Stell,  a  practicing  physi- 
cian who  had  gone  to  Mexico  from  New 
Orleans.  Another  was  the  owner  of  a 
ranch.    Villa    had    also    tortured    and 


killed  a  family  of  five  Mexicans  be- 
cause they  had  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  American  ranchmen,  to  whom 
they  sold  supplies. 


Other  News  About 
Mexico 


After  long  delay, 
Carranza  per- 
mitted the  use  of 
the  Mexican  railroads  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  supplies,  but  under  restric- 
tions which  forbid  the  presence  of 
guards  on  the  trains  and  provide  that 
the  supplies  must  be  shipped  from  one 
American  to  another,  neither  of  whom 
is  directly  connected  with  the  army. 
Supplies  have  been  forwarded  on  auto 
trucks,  of  which  there  are  108  in  serv- 
ice, and  the  government  has  ordered 
fifty-four  more.  Felix  Diaz  has  landed 
on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico  with  a 
small  force.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
strong  financial  support  and  will  be  as- 
sisted by  troops  from  Oaxaca.  Large 
purchases  of  arms  and  ammunition  for 
his  use  have  been  made  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  understood  that  these  supplies 
are  to  be  shipped  by  way.  of  some  port 
in  the  West  Indies.  A  considerable 
number  of  men  in  his  service  have 
crossed  the  boundary  from  Guatemala. 
Carranza  and  his   Cabinet  are  seri- 


ously considering  a  movement  for  the 
confiscation  of  all  the  property  of  Cath- 
olic priests  in  Mexico,  and  the  sale  of 
this  property  to  obtain  a  reserve  for 
the  forthcoming  new  issue  of  currency. 
The  value  of  the  present  currency  has 
fallen  to  about  three  cents  on  the  dollar. 
A  decree  recently  issued  says  that  the 
goods  of  merchants  who  refuse  to  take 
it  will  be  seized  and  sold  at  auction  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government.  Mer- 
chants who  go  out  of  business  on  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  currency 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  A 
strike  of  street  railway  employees  in 
the  Mexican  capital,  for  a  sixty  per 
cent  increase  of  pay,  was  supprest  last 
week  by  Carranza's  troops.  The  men 
were  forced  to  resume  work,  and  it  is 
said  that  fourteen  promoters  of  the 
strike,  now  under  arrest,  will  be  shot. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican senators  at  Washington  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  President  Wil- 
son's statement  about  the  circulation  of 
false  reports  along  the  border  designed 
to  bring  about  intervention  in  the  in- 
terest of  certain  American  owners  of 
Mexican  properties.  At  this  deferred 
conference  no  action  was  taken,  the 
senators  deciding  that  they  would  await 
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THE    HAYSTACK 

After  Villa's  forces  were  fought  and  beaten  by  Colonel  Dodd's  cavalry  at  Guerrero  last  Wednes- 
day the  American  troopers  pushed  on  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  find  the  bandit  himself. 
Abundant  rumors  of  his  whereabouts  had  not  led  to  any  definite  discovery  at  the  time  when  The 
Independent  went  to  press,  and  nothing  was  known  except  that  Villa  was  somewhere  in  the 
mountainous  country  around  Guerrero— the  proverbial  needle  in  the  ha>-stack.  The  Mexican  North- 
western  Railroad,   passing  thru   Madera  and  Temosachic,  is  carrying  American  supplies 
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Haramy  in  Brooklyn  Eayle 

THE    "NET" 

CaiTanza's  troops  seem  to  be  able  to  "encircle" 

Villa,  but  not  to  keep  him  encircled 
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Carter  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

SHIFTING   SANDS 

developments.  In  a  report  or  statement 
published  by  Senator  Galling'er  it  was 
said  that  the  senators  did  not  intend 
to  inteif'^re  with  the  President,  but 
were  anxious  that  the  punitive  expedi- 
tion should  be  protected  and  the  border 
guarded,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  use  the  militia  for  that  purpose.  Our 
government,  Mr.  Gallinger  added,  had 
not  protected  American  citizens  on  one 
side  of  the  line  or  the  other.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt published  a  statement  in  criticism 
of  the  one  issued  by  the  President,  say- 
ing that  the  charges  about  American 
owners  of  Mexican  properties  were 
utterly  baseless.  Senator  Fall,  at  El 
Paso,  insisted  that  the  President  should 
make  known  the  names  of  the  men  he 
had  in  mind,  as  he  was  misrepresenting 
the  people  of  the  border. 


Wages  and 
Strikes 


The  demands  of  the  four 
great  railroad  unions, 
which  have  about  400,- 
000  members,  were  formally  presented 
to  all  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
United  States  on  March  30,  and  the 
companies  are  required  to  reply  before 
April  29.  They  have  suggested  a  con- 
ference. The  demands  are  for  an  eight- 


Wcsierman  in  Uomt7iOus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

"WITH    UNITED    STATES    AID" 
Our  troops  have  been  "helping  Mexico"  by  beat- 
ing Villa  after  he  had  beaten  Carranzistas 

hour  day  and  time  and  a  half  for  all 
overtime.  It  is  asserted  by  the  com- 
panies that  the  present  rates  of  pay, 
fixed  by  mediation  and  arbitration,  are 
adequate.  They  present  certain  coun- 
ter-claims which  were  brought  up  at  a 
wage  controversy  in  1914  and  then 
withdrawn  by  them  at  the  request  of 
President  Wilson.  These  relate  to  con- 
ditions which,  it  is  said,  cause  double 
payment  for  some  kinds  of  work.  The 
companies  declare  that  if  the  demands 
should  be  granted  their  annual  ex- 
penses would  be  increased  by  $100,- 
000,000.  Prominent  representatives  of 
the  unions  say  that  there  will  be  "a 
fight  to  a  finish."  Last  week  the 
Switchmen's  Union  joined  the  other 
four  unions  in  making  the  demands. 

In  the  anthracite  coal  case  no  set- 
tlement has  been  reached,  but  the  term 
of  the  existing  agreement  has  been 
prolonged  until  the  end  of  the  negotia- 
tions. It  is  understood  that  the  com- 
panies will  decline  to  recognize  the 
union  or  to  grant  the  demanded  wage 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  with  an  eight- 
hour  day.  They  may  consent  to  give  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent,  with  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  some  say  the  men  would 
accept  10  per  cent.  There  may  be  a 
strike  of  50,000  bituminous  coal  min- 
ers in  the  central  Pennsylvania  district, 
as  the  agreement  recently  signed  for 
Illinois,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  the  Pittsburgh  district  does  not  in- 
clude them,  and  their  demand  for  a 
wage  increase  has  been  rejected. 

A  strike  of  25,000  silk  mill  workers 
in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
averted  by  the  action  of  the  mill  own- 
ers. The  demand  of  the  employees  was 
for  a  nine-hour  day.  At  first  the  owners 
offered  nine  and  one  half  hours  from 
May  1,  and  a  reduction  to  nine  hours  on 
November  1.  This  was  rejected.  As  a 
strike  one  week  later  was  pyomised, 
the  owners  yielded.  The  controversy 
recalled  the  memorable  strike  of  three 
years  ago  when  several  persons  were 
killed  and  the  losses  of  the  manufac- 
turers amounted  to   $10,000,000.   One 


Harding  in  lirooklyn  hagle 

FORBIDDEN? 

Have  we  obtained  Carranza's  permission  for  our 

soldiers   to  smoke   while  in   Mexico' 

of  the  owners,  who  has  a  large  and  fine 
mill,  offered  last  week  to  turn  the  en- 
tire property  over  to  his  employees  or 
the  local  unions  if  they  would  guaran- 
tee to  him  8  per  cent  on  his  investment. 

Several  strikes  of  street  railway  em- 
ployees are  in  progress.  In  Toledo  the 
cars  were  tied  up  because  the  company 
would  not  permit  its  men  to  wear  the 
badges  of  their  new  union.  A  strike  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  not  prevent- 
ed use  of  the  cars.  In  Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania,  where  there  has  been  a 
strike  for  a  long  time,  twelve  cars  were 
destroyed  and  seven  wrecked  last  week 
by  mobs  of  strikers.  For  two  days  there 
was  great  disorder,  but  no  one  was  ar- 
rested. A  bill  pending  at  Albany  for  the 
creation  of  a  state  constabulary  has 
been  opposed  by  labor  leaders,  wha 
denounced  the  constabulary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, saying  that  New  York  ought 
not  to  have  a  similar  force  of  "Cos- 
sacks." The  bill  is  supported  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  state, 
and  by  mayors  of  leading  cities. 

There  may  soon  be  a  strike  of  200,- 
000  men  in  the  building  trades  at  New 
York,  where  6000  painters  are  out,  de- 
manding an  increase  from  $4  to  $5  a 
day.  Employers  point  to  the  high  cost 
of  building  materials.  A  thousand 
hardware  workmen  in  Torrington,  Con- 
necticut, who  went  on  strike  for  an  ad- 
dition of  10  per  cent,  were  successful 
at  the  end  of  two  days.  In  or  near  Phil- 
adelphia wage  advances  for  about  8000 
employees  in  half  a  dozen  manufactur- 
ing plants  have  recently  been  granted. 
The  General  Electric  Company  has  de- 
cided to  give  bonuses  amounting  to 
more  than  $3,000,000  in  the  form  of  5 
per  cent  of  the  annual  pay  of  all  em- 
ployees who  have  been  in  its  service 
five  years,  about  50,000  persons. 

The  indictments  found 
Trust  Cases     at     Youngstown,     Ohio, 

against  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  four  other  steel  com- 
panies, and  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  have 
been  quashed,  upon  the  defendant's 
motion.  The  companies  were  accused 
of  violating  Ohio's  Anti-Trust  law  be- 
cause they  increased  the  wages  of  their 
employees  by  10  per  cent.  This  ad- 
vance having  been  granted  by  the  Steel 
Corporation,  the  other  companies  took 
similar  action  within  two  days.  Here, 
the  grand  jury  and  local  prosecutor 
said,  was  evidence  of  a  combination  to 
fix  wages.  Judge  Anderson  said  that 
labor  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  commodity,  and  that  the  indictments 
were  defective  because  they  were  not 
confined  to  alleged  offenses  committed 
in  the  state,  and  conflicted  with  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  authority. 

Arguments  have  recently  been  made, 
at  New  York,  in  the  suit  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  which  makes  glucose  and 
starch.  The  company  in  its  defense  as- 
serted that  it  was  not  an  unlawful  com- 
bination, and  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
while  its  annual  output  of  glucose  had 
fallen  from  414,000,000  pounds  in 
1907  to  219,000,000  in  1914,  that  of 
its  competitors  had  risen  in  the  same 
time  from  34,000,000  to  292,000,000 
pounds.  The  presiding  judge  said  that 
while  the  company  appeared  to  have 
been  formed  for  purposes  at  variance 
with  the  Sherman  act,  and  altho  its 
methods  at  times  in  the  past  had  been 
illegal,  he  thought  these  methods  had 
been  laid  aside.  It  had  failed,  he  added, 
to  monopolize  the  production  of  glu- 
cose and  starch,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  such  a  monopoly.  His  remarks 
indicated  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  would  not  be  a  severe  one. 

In  the  similar  case  against  the  Amer- 
ican Can  Company,  the  presiding  judge 
recently  withheld  a  decree  of  dissolu- 
tion and  permitted  the  company  to 
carry  on  its  business,  future  action  be- 
ing conditioned  upon  its  good  behavior. 
But  the  government  now  asks  for  a 
definite  decision,  in  order  that  an  ap- 


peal may  be  taken  if  the  decision  is 
finally  against  dissolution. 

_,-ii      The     Burnett     Im- 
Immigration   Bill      migration  bill,  with 
Passed  j^g      literacy     test, 

was  passed  in  the  House  last  week  by 
a  vote  of  308  to  87.  This  bill,  on  ac- 
count of  the  test  included,  was  vetoed 
by  President  Taft,  and  again  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  In  the  Senate  the  second 
veto  was  overridden,  but  the  majority 
in  the  House  was  less  than  the  required 
two-thirds  by  about  a  dozen  votes.  The 
majority  on  passage  last  week  was  so 
large,  however,  that  a  veto  this  year 
promises  to  be  ineffective.  The  literacy 
test  excludes  "all  aliens  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  physically  capable  of 
reading,  who  cannot  read  the  English 
language,  or  some  other  language  or 
dialect,  including  Hebrew  or  Yiddish; 
provided,  that  any  admissible  alien  or 
any  alien  heretofore  or  hereafter 
legally  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  may  bring  in  or  send  for 
his  father  or  grandfather,  over  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother, 
his  grandmother,  or  his  unmarried  or 
widowed  daughter,  if  otherwise  ad- 
missible, whether  such  relative  can  read 
or  not,  and  such  relative  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter." 

To  the  classes  now  excluded  the  bill 
adds  stowaways,  vagrants,  sufferers 
from  tuberculosis,  those  who  advocate 
the  unlawful  destruction  of  property, 
Hindoos,  and  "persons  of  constitutional 
psychopathic  inferiority."  The  head  tax 
is  increased  from  $4  to  $8,  and  the 
penalties  imposed  on  steamship  com- 
panies for  bringing  defectives  are  made 
heavier  than  they  are  now. 

rn-u^^  m  ^  ..■  I"  the  House  Judi- 

Other  Questions         ■         r>  ii.       i 

in  Coneress  ^^^^^  Committee,  by 

in  congress  ^   ^^^^   ^^   ^^   ^^   ^^ 


definitely.  The  advocates  of  woman 
suffrage  will  now  strive  to  gain  sup- 
port for  their  amendment  in  the  new 
national  party  platforms.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  reported  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  House  resolution  repeal- 
ing the  provision  of  existing  law  which 
puts  sugar  on  the  free  list.  This  sub- 
stitute provides  that  the  duty  be  re- 
tained until  1920.  Mr.  Rainey,  Demo- 
crat, has  introduced  a  bill  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
and  non-partisan  Tariff  Commission  of 
six  members,  empowered  to  make  thoro 
investigations. 

By  a  vote  of  3  to  2,  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  been  considering  the 
nomination  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  for 
the  Supreme  Court  has  reported  in 
favor  of  confirmation. 

T^  .  T-.  1  J  The  Rus.sian  at- 
Russians  Repulsed       ^^^^    ^^    jji^^^^. 

^*  ^^Sa  burg's   lines   east 

of  Riga,  which  we  mentioned  last  week, 
appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  after 
ten  days  of  hard  fighting  without  any 
material  gains.  While  the  eyes  of  the 
woi'ld  have  been  fixed  on  France  the 
Russian  front  has  been  rather  ignored, 
yet,  according  to  the  German  account, 
the  operations  here  have  been  far  more 
bloody  than  at  Verdun.  The  German 
War  Office  estimates  that  more  than 
half  a  million  men  were  engaged  in  the 
offensive  and  that  the  Russian  losses 
amount    to    140,000.    Of    course,    esti- 
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ON  THRU  THE  MEXICAN  CACTUS  COUNTRY 
The  Sixteenth  Infantry  in  the  longest  march  of  the  campaign,  traveling    twenty-six  miles  on  March  21  to  a  camp  at  Corralitos   ranch 
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mates  of  enemy  losses  in  a  case  like 
this  where  the  ground  has  not  been 
gained  are  very  uncertain,  and  this 
seems  almost  incredible,  but  since  the 
German  official  reports  have  on  the 
whole  been  quite  free  from  sensational 
exaggeration  the  figures  may  be  taken 
at  least  to  indicate  the  severity  of  the 
conflict  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
combatants. 

A  copy  of  the  general  order  issued 
to  the  Russian  army  on  the  eve  of  the 
offensive  calls  upon  the  troops  in  the 
name  of  the  Czar  to  advance  and  drive 
the  enemy  beyond  the  frontier.  It  is 
surmised  that  the  reason  why  the  Rus- 
sions  took  the  initiative  at  such  an  un- 
favorable season  was  to  draw  off  the 
Germans  from  the  western  front  and 
thus  relieve  the  pressure  on  Verdun. 
If  so  the  effort  does  not  seem  to  have 
accomplished  its  object. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  say 
that  the  season  forced  the  fighting 
when  the  spring  thaw  flooded  the 
trenches  along  the  Dvina  River  and  in 
the  swamps  about  Dvinsk  both  parties 
struggled  to  hold  or  gain  the  higher 
ground  because  of  the  advantage  it 
would  give  when  the  floods  retired. 


Mining  on  the 
British  Front 


The  British  lines  have 
been  extended  some 
twenty-five  miles  to 
the  south  to  replace  the  French  who 
have  been  sent  to  Verdun.  The  British 
signalized    their    arrival    in    the    new 


field  by  exploding  a  mine  under  the 
German  trenches  near  La  Boiselle. 
Further  north  near  HuUuch  the  Ger- 
mans undermined  and  blew  up  the 
Bi-itish  trenches  but  they  did  not  gain 
much  for  the  British  took  possession 
of  the  crater. 

Still  further  north  in  the  old  battle- 
field of  Ypres,  where  German  and  Brit- 
ish troops  have  been  fighting  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  British  mining  opera- 
tions were  more  successful.  At  St.  Eloi, 
two  miles  south  of  Ypres,  the  British 
blew  up  more  than  a  hundred  yards  of 
trenches,  then  the  Northumberland  and 
Royal  Fusiliers  charged  and  carried 
both  front  and  second  trenches. for  a 
distance  of  600  yards.  As  soon  as  they 
had  broken  into  the  German  trenches 
the  British  soldiers  scurried  thru  them 
to  pick  up  stray  prisoners  and  succeed- 
ed in  taking  170  of  them.  At  one  point 
an  officer  found  two  fusiliers  who  had 
laid  their  rifles  pn  the  ground  and  were 
fighting  with  their  fists  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  German  prisoner  whom  both 
claimed. 

,,  ,  During  the  past  week  the 

Malancourt     Germans  have  taken  a  vil- 

and  Vaux      j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  gj^^  ^^  y^j.. 

dun,  Vaux,  five  miles  east,  and  Malan- 
court, ten  miles  west.  Fort  de  Vaux 
was  smashed  to  pieces  by  the  German 
shells  two  weeks  ago,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Douaumont,  the  village,  shel- 
tered  in    the   ravine,    held    out  longer 


than  the  fort  on  the  hilltop.  On  the 
last  night  in  March  the  Germans  in 
large  mass  charged  the  French  salient 
at  Vaux  from  north  and  south  simul- 
taneously but  were  checked  before 
they  reached  the  French  lines.  But  a 
second  charge  followed  immediately 
and  after  a  hot  fight  among  the  houses 
the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  the 
place.  They  followed  this  up  on  the 
following  day  by  penetrating  the  woods 
lying  between  Vaux  and  Douaumont. 

The  advance  upon  Verdun  from  the 
north  has  hitherto  been  prevented  be- 
cause the  French  guns  on  the  hights  to 
the  west  of  the  Meuse  River  enfiladed 
the  plateau  along  which  the  Germans 
must  pass  to  reach  the  city.  They  have 
accordingly  been  resting  in  this  sector 
for  the  last  fortnight  while  they  gained 
these  dominant  positions.  Cote  de 
rOie,  or  Goose  Ridge,  the  nearest  of 
these  to  the  river,  is  now  in  German 
hands,  and  they  also  hold  part  if  not  all 
of  the  next  hight,  Le  Mort  Homme  or 
Dead  Man's  Hill,  as  well  as  the  forest 
between  Bois  des  Corbeaux  or  Crows' 
Wood. 

Two  miles  further  west  is  the  village 
of  Malancourt,  which  the  Germans  took 
by  storm  on  Thursday  night.  Since  this 
village,  like  Vaux,  forms  a  French 
salient  the  Germans  were  able  to  as- 
sault it  from  west,  north  and  east.  A 
single  battalion  of  infantry  held  the 
place  in  the  first  attack  against  assail- 
ants twenty  times  their  number.  But  a 
second  assault  was  made  two  hours 
later  and  forced  an  entrance  thru  the 
French  defenses  on  the  left.  The  house- 
to-house  fighting  continued  till  dawn. 
The  Germans  took  here  328  unwounded 
prisoners. 


British 
Strikes 


"The  big  guns  urgently  needed 
by  the  army  in  France  for  the 


THE  INVESTMENT  OF  VERDUN 
Slowly  but  so  far  without  any  serious  setback  the  German  forces  are  closing  in  upon  the.  chief 
fortress  of  the  French  frontier.  On  the  north  and  east  their  lines  have  been  brought  within  easy 
gunshot  of  the  city  and  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  Meuse  they  are  steadily  advancing.  Last 
week  they  captured  Malancourt  and  they  have  gained  a  lodgment  on  the  hill  of  Le  Mort  Homme. 
It  seems  impossible  for  the  French  to  hold  on  much  longer  to  the  salient  which  projects  between 
Dead   Man's   Hill   and  the  Meuse.   The  shaded   area   is   that   now  held  by  the   Germans.    The  solid 

black  line  is  their  former  position 


summer  campaign  are  being 
held  up  by  a  strike  in  munition  fac- 
tories on  the  Clyde.  This  is  not  a  mere 
case  of  local  dissatisfaction  with  wages 
but  an  organized  effort  to  force  the 
government  to  give  up  conscription 
and  repeal  the  act  placing  the  munition 
works  under  government  control.  The 
union  authorities  and  the  parliamen- 
tary representatives  of  the  Labor  party 
are  opposed  to  the  strike,  but  the  move- 
ment is  instigated  by  a  union  inside  the 
union  under  the  management  of  the 
Clyde  Workers'  Committee.  About 
1700  men  went  out.  The  government 
for  the  first  time  used  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  munitions  act, 
fining  twenty-two  of  the  strikers  $25 
apiece  and  banishing  nine  of  the  lead- 
ers from  the  district.  This,  however, 
only  increased  the  resentment  of  the 
men  and  most  of  them  are  still  out. 

Another  strike  of  more  extensive 
character  has  broken  out  on  the  Mer- 
sey River  where  10,000  dock  workers 
have  gone  out.  This  threatens  to  tie 
up  the  shipping  of  Liverpool,  which  is 
now  the  most  important  as  it  is  the 
most  secluded  port  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  re- 
jected by  the  men  as  not  sufficiently 
meeting  their  demands.  Later,  how- 
ever, part  of  the  men  returned  to 
work. 


April  10,  1916 


THE     INDEPENDENT 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

March  27 — British  take  German 
trenches  at  St.  Eloi.  Seven  German 
aeroplanes  destroy  barracks  at  Sa- 
lon ica. 

March  28 — British  cruiser  sinks  Ger- 
man destroyer.  Conference  of  Allies 
in  session  at  Paris. 

March  29 — Ten  thousand  Liverpool 
dockers  go  on  strike.  Italians  re- 
gain lost  positions  near  Gorz. 

March  30 — Germans  take  Malancourt. 
Russian   offensive  slackens. 

March  31 — Austrian  air  raid  on 
Verona.  Zeppelin  brought  down  in 
Thames. 

April  1 — Germans  take  Vaux.  Premier 
Asquith  visits  the  Vatican. 

April  2 — Germans  enter  Caillette 
Wood,  northwest  of  Vaux.  Zeppe- 
lins raid  Scotland  and  England. 


On  the  night  of  March 

Air  Raids  on      3^  ^^^  Zeppelins  crossed 

England  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^jj^^  ^^^j, 

the  eastern  counties  by  different  routes. 
Ninety  bombs  were  dropt,  causing  the 
death  of  twenty-eight  persons  and  the 
wounding  of  forty-four.  One  of  the 
Zeppelins  was  brought  down  by  the  land 
guns  and  fell  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  The  crew,  seventeen  unin- 
jured and  four  badly  wounded,  were 
taken  from  the  wreckage  by  the  trawler 
"Olivine." 

This  makes  thirty-one  air  raids  on 
England  which  have  been  reported,  and 
probably  there  are  others  of  which  the 
censor  has  supprest  mention.  That  there 
was  at  least  one  such  came  to  light  in 
the  course  of  the  parliamentary  debate 
of  March  28  when  Mr.  Tennant,  Under 
Secretary  for  War,  virtually  admitted 
that  Zeppelins  had  approached  the 
coast  on  the  night  of  March  19.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  the  German  air 
squadron  that  night  consisted  of  four 
seaplanes  only. 

According  to  a  statement  of  Premier 
Asquith  on  March  10  the  air  raids  made 
up  to  that  time  had  caused  the  death 
of  127  men,  ninety-two  women  and  fifty- 
seven  children.  The  bombardment  of 
the  coast  by  the  German  fleet  killed 
forty-nine  men,  thirty-nine  women  and 
thirty-nine  children.  Besides  these  some 
2750  other  noncombatants  had  lost  their 
lives  on  British  merchantmen  and  fish- 
ing vessels,  making  altogether  about 
3153  civilians  killed  since  the  war  began. 
The  military  casualties  and  damage  are 
not  reported.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
recently  it  was  stated  in  one  case  a 
great  munitions  works  was  missed  by  a 
few  yards,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
important  machine  shops  had  an 
equally  narrow  escape.  The  German  re- 
ports claim  that  in  the  raid  of  March 
5  on  Hull  a  magazine  was  blown  up,  a 
provision  depot  destroyed,  the  docks 
damaged  and  the  warships  hit. 

The  Zeppelins  fly  at  a  hight  of  7000 
to  15,000  feet  and  at  a  speed  of  thirty- 
five  to  seventy  miles  an  hour.  The  most 
recent  type  of  Zeppelin  is  nearly  600 
feet  long  and  can  travel  about  2000 
miles  from  its  base.  The  German  aero- 
nautic bases  in  Belgium  are  only  160 
miles  from  London.  The  British  anti- 
craft  guns  have  a  range  of  only  5000 
feet  upward,  so  the  Zeppelins  are  most- 


ly out  of  their  reach  and  have  hitherto 
escaped. 

The  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  with  the  government  for  its 
failure  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  German  air  raids  found  expression 
in  the  election  to  Parliament  of  Noel 
Pemberton-Billing,  a  former  Flight 
Lieutenant.  He  ran  independently  on 
this  issue  and  beat  the  Coalition  can- 
didate, who  had  the  support  of  both 
party  machines.  He  declares  that  there 
are  aeroplanes  and  pilots  enough  in  the 
country  to  exterminate  the  Zeppelins  if 
the  government  would  only  set  them  at 
it.  Now  that  a  Zeppelin  has  been 
actually  captured  the  criticism  of  the 
government  will  doubtless  be  less  acrid. 

The  British  have  begun  to  retaliate 
by  raiding  the  German  hangars  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  east  of  the  island 
of  Sylt.  Five  seaplanes  were  escorted 
by  cruisers  to  a  convenient  point  off  the 
German  coast  and  there  launched. 
Whether  they  did  any  damage  or  not  is 
not  known,  but  three  of  the  machines 
were  brought  down  on  the  island. 

Salonica  Attacked  ^hen  the  French 
b     Air  ^        British    evacu- 

^  ated  Serbia  and  re- 

tired behind  the  Greek  boundary  the 
pursuit  stopped  because  the  Germans 
and  Bulgars  were  reluctant  to  trespass 
upon  Greek  soil.  But  the  Allied  bar- 
racks, ships  and  fortifications  at  Salo- 
nica are  reachable  by  air,  so  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  with  the  advent  of 
spring  the  Zeppelins  and  Fokkers  have 
been  paying  frequent  visits  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  It  is  only  forty  miles 
from  the  Serbian  frontier  to  Salonica, 
so  the  German  aircraft  can  make  the 
round  trip  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
French  avions  are  not  backward  about 
returning  the  flying  visits  of  the  Ger- 
mans. On  March  24  a  squadron  of 
twenty-three  French  aeroplanes  shelled 
the  Bulgar  positions  west  of  Lake 
Doiran,  losing  two  machines.  One  of 
them  fell  into  the  lake  and  the  other 
was  brought  down  on  land,  so  close  to 
the  Greek  border  that  the  pilot  could 
escape  into  the  Allied  lines  after  burn- 
ing his  machine. 

On  the  27th  a  squadron  of  German 
aeroplanes  flew  over  Salonica  and 
dropped  bombs  upon  the  barracks, 
magazines  and  railroad  yards.  Accord- 
ing to  the  German  report  twenty  tons 
of  explosives  were  detonated  and 
twenty-seven  cars  loaded  with  war  ma- 
terial were  destroyed.  The  same  report 
states  that  200  French  and  British 
soldiers  were  killed.  In  the  French  re- 
port no  mention  is  made  of  any  soldiers 
killed,  but  it  is  said  instead  that  the 
bombs  killed  twenty  Greek  civilians 
and  wounded  thirty  or  forty  more.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  four  out  of  the 
seven  German  aeroplanes  were  brought 
down. 

The  Greek  Government  has  protest- 
ed to  the  Central  Powers  against  the 
aerial  bombardment  of  Salonica  and 
also  presented  a  bill  to  General  Sar- 
rail,  commander  of  the  Anglo-British 
troops,  for  the  damages,  amounting  to 
over  a  million  dollars,  due  to  the  air 
raids  which  the  presence  of  the  Allied 
troops   has    caused.    Payment   was    re- 


fused by  General  Sarrail,  who  said  he 
was  responsible  only  for  damages 
caused  by  the  Allies  and  advised 
Greece  to  send  the  bill  to  Germany. 

Avlona,  which  is  the  only  port  on  the 
Albanian  coast  now  held  by  the  Ital- 
ians since  their  evacuation  of  Durazzo, 
has  also  suffered  from  aeroplane 
bombs. 


Kirby  in  New  York  World 

THE   SAME   OLD   CROOK 
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BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA 


ARIZONA:  When  Judge  Bax- 
ter, of  the  Superior  Court,  re- 
cently held  that  under  the 
Webb-Kenyon  act  liquor  could 
not  be  lawfully  brought  into 
this  state  even  for  personal  use, 
it  was  declared  that  Arizona 
had  the  most  drastic  prohibi- 
tion law  in  the  Union.  Now 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
holds  that  Judge  Baxter  erred, 
and  that  "it  is  not  unlawful  in 
Arizona  to  have  or  to  personally 
use  intoxicating  liquors."  It  is 
said  that  this  decision,  by  re- 
lieving sheriffs  of  the  task  of 
watching  all  the  shipments  of 
liquor  to  the  state,  will  give 
them  more  time  for  preventing 
illicit  sales. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  Pacific 
Traffic  League  has  been  organ- 
ized in  San  Francisco.  Its 
membership  includes  officials  in 
charge  of  the  regularly  or- 
ganized traffic  bureaus,  associa- 
tions and  chambers  of  commerce 
thruout  practically  all  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  Mountains.  Some 
of  its  purposes  are :  to  increase 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  nine  members  and 
provide  that  three  of  those 
members  shall  hold  regular 
hearings  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
instead  of,  as  now,  sending  a 
mere  "examiner"  there ;  to  se- 
cure notification  of  proposed 
changes  in  rates  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  transcontinental 
docket  in  advance,  and  gen- 
erally "to  advance  fair  dealings 
and  promote,  conserve  and  pro- 
tect the  commercial  and  trans- 
portation interests  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast." 

COLORADO:  It  is  said  that, 
thru  the  efforts  of  Prof.  B.  C. 
Buffum,  of  Wyoming,  emmer  is 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  of  Colorado, 
especially  of  the  non-irrigated 
districts  in  the  eastern  part  of 
;  the  state.  Emmer  is  an  original 
type  of  wheat  which  grows  wild 
in  Palestine.  There  it  has  a 
sharp  spinelike  beard  which 
clogs  threshing  machines  and 
causes  sore  mouths  among  cat- 
tle, but  Professor  Buffum  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  beard- 
less emmer,  and  Colorado  farm- 
ers who  have  grown  it  without 
irrigation  are  delighted  with  the 
results.  On  about  2000  acres  the 
average  yield  has  been  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre, 
and  it  has  run  as  high  as  seven- 
ty-five bushels.  As  stock  feed 
they  say  it  is  superior  to  oats 
and  produces  much  more 
heavily.  It  is  also  useful  for 
making  a  very  nutritious  black 
bread. 

CONNECTICUT:  Brief  in- 
terviews were  recently  held 
with  a  large  number  of  parents 
of  Hartford  school  children  on 
the  subject  of  introducing  mili- 
tary training  into  the  public 
schools.  The  purpose  was  to  get 
the  opinions  of  representative 
parents  not  only  of  different 
nationalities,  but  also  of  vari- 
ous occupational  walks  and 
social  grades.  The  poll  covered 
eight  nationalities  and  most 
vocational  fields,  from  the  pro- 
fessional man  to  the  day  la- 
borer. The  result  showed  that 
about  seventy-two  per  cent  of 
the  interviewed  parents  favored 
the  military  training  for  school 
children. 
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IDAHO:  The  Bannock  County 
Republican  Voters'  Informa- 
tion League  is  something  new 
under  the  sun,  at  least  in 
Idaho.  This  organization, 
formed  by  a  large  number  of 
non-office-seeking  Republicans 
who  desire  good  candidates  for 
their  party,  purposes,  it  is  said, 
to  supply  positively  truthful  in- 
formation concernin<r  all  candi- 
dates, county,  state  or  national, 
who  may  seek  the  suffrage  of 
Republican  voters  under  the  di- 
rect primary  laws.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  league  will  soon 
be  extended  thruout  the  state, 
and  that  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  the  hands  of  its  present  class 
of  members  it  will  be  of  real 
service  to  the  people  and  there- 
fore to  its  party. 

INDIANA:  The  second  annual 
"Safety  First"  week,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
been  celebrated  with  widespread 
enthusiasm.  In  Indianapolis  the 
first  three  days  were  devoted  to 
public  meetings  which  were 
addrest  by  experts  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  accidents 
in  streets,  shops,  on  railroads 
and  elsewhere.  Clergymen  took 
"safety"  for  their  texts,  schools 
made  a  specialty  of  teaching  it, 
the  city  was  placarded  until 
"Safety  First"  signs  stared 
from  every  available  dead  wall, 
show  window,  vehicle  and  even 
from  the  sky,  since  Boy  Scouts 
flew  kites  from  which  great 
streamers  of  caution  waved. 
Practically  every  civic,  social 
and  industrial  organization  in 
the  city  gave  the  greater  part 
of  the  week  to  aiding  the  prop- 
aganda. 

MISSISSIPPI:  In  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  Jackson  Memorial 
Highway  Association  to  lay  its 
route  thru  Mississippi,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state  are  stirring 
themselves  as  never  before  in 
the  matter  of  making  good 
roads.  Nearly  every  county  is 
working  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing before  the  pathfinding  com- 
mittee comes  to  make  its  de- 
cision. 

NEW  JERSEY:  A  bill  to 
regulate  flying  machines  and 
undersea  craft  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  New  Jersey  Sen- 
ate. This  is  the  first  measure 
of  the  kind  ever  proposed  in 
any  of  the  states.  Recent  re- 
ports that  planes  have  been  seen 
hovering  above  munition  plants 
and  that  submarines  have  been 
plying  in  waters  near  such 
plants  have  made  it  seem  advis- 
able to  place  these  craft  under 
restrictions  which  would  make 
their  owners  responsible  for 
their  presence  in  forbidden  lo- 
calities. It  is  believed  the  bill 
will  be  put  thru  speedily. 

NEW   MEXICO:    Few  if  any 

states  in  the  Union  can  show 
as  great  increase  in  wealth  pro- 
duction in  the  past  fifteen  years 
as  New  Mexico.  In  1900  the 
taxable  assessment  of  the  state 
was$42,000.000;now  it  is  $305,- 
000,000.  Then  its  population 
was  195,000 ;  now  it  is  425.000. 
In  the  meantime  the  number  of 
farms  has  increased  from  12,- 
311,  valued  at  $53,767,824,  to 
45.000,  valued  at  more  than 
$250,000,000.  The  production  of 


eggs  has  increased  in  value  from 
$157,000  in  1900  to  $750,000  in 
1915 ;  of  manufactured  articles, 
from  $2,161,000  to  more  than 
$10,000,000.  The  production  of 
its  mines  in  1915  exceeded  $20,- 
000,000  in  value,  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  year  in  the 
state's  history.  The  total  value 
of  the  products  of  its  mines, 
farms,  ranches,  factories,  home 
industries  and  its  ten  million 
acres  of  forest  area  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  $100,000,000  in 
the  past  year. 

OKLAHOMA:  With  a  view 
not  only  to  beautifying  the  city, 
but  also  to  encouraging  young 
boys  and  girls  to  learn  garden- 
ing. Mayor  Overholser,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  has  instituted  a  con- 
test for  a  five-passenger  auto- 
mobile which  he  is  to  give  and 
several  cash  prizes  to  be  of- 
fered by  other  citizens.  An  ex- 
change has  been  established 
where  property  owners  may  list 
vacant  lots  and  where  boys  and 
girls  may  apply  for  the  privi- 
lege of  cultivating  them.  With- 
in the  city  limits  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  vacant  lots.  It  is 
Mayor  Overholser's  hope  that 
practically  all  the  owners  will 
grant  to  the  children  the  privi- 
lege of  turning  these  worse  than 
waste  places  into  beauty  spots, 
productive,  in  the  aggregate,  of 
considerable  wealth, 

OREGON:  This  state,  thru 
Attorney  General  Brown,  is  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  Utah  case 
now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  which 
the  issue  of  state  or  Federal 
control  of  water  power  on  pub- 
lic lands  is  at  stake.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  20,000,- 
000  horsepower  is  running  to 
waste  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
while  only  700.000  horsepower 
has  been  developed.  Nearly  all 
this  undeveloped  water  power 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which,  in  the 
name  of  conservation,  is  per- 
mitting it  to  go  to  waste,  while 
fuel  supplies,  used  in  its  stead, 
are  being  exhausted.  Those  who 
favor  state  control  say  that  un- 
der it  not  only  a  large  part  of 
this  power  would  be  developed 
by  private  capital,  but  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River 
alone  would  be  used  for  reclaim- 
ing 2,000,000  acres  of  arid  and 
semi-arid  land. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  A  large 
number  of  farmers  in  this  state 
are  taking  steps  toward  cooper- 
ation as  a  meanS  of  following 
out  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Commission  of  Agricultural  In- 
quiry in  its  first  report  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  com- 
mission urged  the  need  not  so 
much  of  increased  production 
as  of  better  methods  of  market- 
ing and  distributing.  Last  year 
the  value  of  Rhode  Island's 
agricultural  products  was  about 
$9,000,000,  yet,  the  commission 
says,  the  farmers  as  a  class  are 
not  making  money,  altho  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  increase  produc- 
tion has  been  spread  among 
among  thera.  The  remedy,  it  is 
believed,  lies  in  eliminating 
much  duplication  of  effort  and 
in  reaching  the  consumer  by  a 
more  direct  and  economical 
route ;  and  this,  they  think,  can 
best    be    accomplished    by    unit- 


ing and  employing  their  own 
marketing  and  distributing  ma- 
chinery. 

SOUTH       DAKOTA:       The 

decision  of  Congress  to  continue 
indefinitely  the  duty  on  sugar 
has  caused  a  revival  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  South  Da- 
kota men  to  establish  at  least 
one  beet  siigar  factory  in 
this  state.  Information  gathered 
from  neighboring  states  where 
such  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished shows  that  all  are  mak- 
ing money  and  that  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  them  are  finding 
sugar  beets  one  of  the  most  re- 
munerative crops  they  can  raise. 
It  is  likely  that  South  Dakota 
will  soon  have  such  a  factory. 
A  preliminary  canvass  of  farm- 
ers has  convinced  the  projectors 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
beets  would  be  produced  to  in- 
sure its  success. 

TEXAS:  Governor  Ferguson 
and  a  large  number  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  all  parts  of  this 
state  journeyed  to  old  Wash- 
ington on  the  Brazos,  March  2, 
to  celebrate  the  eightieth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the 
Texas  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Washington,  which  is  now 
almost  deserted,  was  twice  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas — the  first  and  the  last 
capital.  Fifty  acres  of  land 
there  have  been  purchased  for 
a  state  park.  Near  the  center 
of  this  tract  stands  a  simple, 
granite  shaft  commemorating 
the  signing  of  the  declaration 
and  the  establishment  of  the 
Lone   Star  republic. 

VERMONT:  By  the  purchase 
of  an  additional  tract  of  2000 
acres  on  the  east  side  of  Mt. 
Mansfield  the  Mansfield  state 
forest  has  been  increased  to  a 
total  area  of  5000  acres.  It  thus 
becomes  not  only  the  largest 
state  forest  in  Vermont,  but, 
excepting  the  Crawford  Notch 
forest  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
largest  in  New  England.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  is  owned 
by  the  University  of  Vermont, 
which  insures  the  preservation 
of  one  of  New  England's  great- 
est scenic  attractions  and  makes 
possible  a  demonstration  of 
practical  forestry  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Forester. 
A  movement  is  already  on  foot 
for  opening  fine  automobile 
roads  thru  Smugglers'  Notch 
and  Nebraska  Notch. 

VIRGINIA:  The  House  of  Del- 
egates has  defeated  the  bill,  re- 
cently passed  bv  the  Senate, 
providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  co-ordinate  college  for 
women  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  House  vote  was 
forty-six  to  forty-eight,  the 
same  majority  against  the  meas- 
ure that  the  Senate  gave  in  its 
favor.  The  chief  argument 
against  the  bill  was  that  the 
state  should  discharge  its  obli- 
gations to  the  children  by  giv- 
ing needed  assistance  to  the 
graded  schools  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts before  spending  money  "to 
keep  up  a  college  for  a  few 
well-to-do  young  women  who 
are  abundantly  able  to  procure 
whatever  extra  educational  ad- 
vantages they  may  desire  in 
addition  to  those  now  furnished 
by  the  state  in  its  high  schools 
and  normals." 
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HE  role  of  a 
prophet  is  al- 
ways risky.  The 
currents  of  his- 
tory on  which 
we  move  are  so 
confused  that  it 
is  difficult  to 
pick  out  infalli- 
bly the  main  stream.  In  religion 
this  is  particularly  the  case,  for 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  more  busily  engaged  in 
recasting  its  religious  thoughts  and 
operations.  Yet  certain  tendencies 
are  undeniable,  and  may  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  reasonable  forecast  of 
the  next  generation. 

Christianity  is  both  an  asset  and 
a  problem.  It  is  an  asset  to  the 
degree  in  which  men  put  it  into 
actual  operation,  be  the  temporary 
cost  never  so  great.  It  is  a  problem 
when  one  balks  at  the  sacrifice  it 
involves  or  questions  its  ideals.  It 
is  from  each  of  these  two  points  of 
view  that  our  present  religious  sit- 
uation must  be  approached  if  we  are 
to  forecast  the  future. 

When  the  People  repudiate  a  re- 
ligion, that  religion  dies.  If  a 
religion  is  repudiated,  it  is  because 
its  institutions  and  teachings  have 
been  outgrown.  Greek  mythology 
was  not  disproved;  it  died  of  being 
ignored.  Greek  men  became  better 
than  their  gods  and  preferred  to 
worship  Jesus  than  to  undertake  to 
convert  Zeus.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  the  same  future  awaits 
Christianity.  I  cannot  so  believe. 
Christian  ideals  are  immeasurably 
superior  to  social  practices  and  un- 
less we  frankly  reject  these  ideals 
and  turn  to  the  worship  of  some  Baal 
of  economic  efficiency,  we  shall  still 
look  forward,  rather  than  back,  to 
Jesus. 

THE  CHURCH  MUST  BECOME 
DEMOCRATIC 

YET  so  far  as  Christianity  during 
the  next  third  of  a  century  is 
concerned,  all  prophecy  must  be  dis- 
criminating. The  past  of  Christian- 
ity would  argue  that  the  immediate 
future  will  see  a  larger  assimilation 
of  the  ideals  of  Jesus,  and  that 
Christianity  as  a  socialized  religion 
will  increasingly  stand  for  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  as  the  ethical  heart  of  the 
gospel  about  Jesus.  But  new  condi- 
tions which  the  present  war  will  pro- 
duce will  demand  a  more  precise  and 
direct  application  of  the  teaching  of 


Jesus  to  the  People.  Whether  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  war  will  be 
to  hinder  or  aid  democracy,  democ- 
racy holds  the  ultimate  future.  This 
tremendous  fact  sets  new  problems 
for  the  Christianity  of  this  genera- 
tion. Those  which  concern  the 
church  as  a  social  institution  are 
evident.  However  much  we  may 
differ  with  those  radicals  who  hold 
that  Christianity  was  originally  a 
proletarian  movement  in  the  Roman 
Empire  which  found  itself  at  last 
checkmated  by  the  rise  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical aristocracy,  the  history  of 
the  last  nineteen  centuries  shows 
plainly  that  great  groups  of  Chris- 
tians have  not  been  democratic. 
Wherever  there  have  emerged  priests 
or  officials  claiming  superior  privi- 
lege in  the  presence  of  God,  the  Peo- 
ple have  been  subordinated.  The  Ref- 
ormation was  a  movement  toward 
ecclesiastical  democracy  in  that  it 
denied  special  priestly  privileges  to 
the  clergy,  but  distinctions  none  the 
less  have  been  drawn  in  Protestant- 
ism between  priest  and  laymen. 

Furthermore  the  organization  of 
state  churches  served  to  perpetuate 
the  clergy  as  a  special  class  with  an 
official  status  not  enjoyed  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  church  members.  The 
appearance  of  independents  like  the 
Anabaptists  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  various  groups  of  non- 
conformist Christians  in  England 
and  America  marked  the  spread  of 
democratic  tendencies,  but  even  in 
these  churches  the  position  of  women 
has  been  one  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
feriority. 

That  some  men  should  have  spe- 
cial duties  within  the  church  is, 
it  is  true,  imperative  for  institu- 
tional efficiency;  and  such  a  grouping 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
truly  democratic  ideals.  But  this 
conception  is  even  yet  only  partially 
held,  and  the  democratic  movement 
looks  with  ill-concealed  suspicion 
upon  an  institution  in  which  ancient 
inequalities  of  society  persist,  and 
in  which  there  is  also  an  alignment 
with  the  capitalistic  group.  This 
alignment  is  by  no  means  to  be  prest 
so  far  as  the  literature  of  radical 
democracy  affirms,  but  socialist 
propagandists  are  not  altogether 
without  justification  in  their  identi- 
fication of  Protestantism  with  capi- 
talistic sympathies.  If  the  churches 
are  increasingly  to  reach  the  people, 
they  must  grow  democratic. 

The  second  difficulty  which  democ- 


racy must  face  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  next  few  years  is  less  obvious. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  terms  and  con- 
cepts of  Christian  theology.  The 
social  mind  of  each  of  the  great 
creative  epochs  of  western  history 
has  exprest  itself  in  all  aspects  of 
human  affairs,  but  especially  in  re- 
ligious thinking.  Speaking  in  gen- 
eral terms  our  theological  systems 
have  been  transcendentalized  poli- 
tics. God  has  been  conceived  of  as  a 
sovereign,  who  gives  laws  to  his  sub- 
jects; and  they  are  punished  or  re- 
warded in  proportion  to  their  obedi- 
ence. Reconciliation  between  God 
and  man  has  always  been  set  forth 
in  terms  of  forensic  justification, 
and  doctrines  of  atonement  since  the 
days  of  Anselm  have  conformed  to 
political  experience. 

This  conception  of  religion  under 
the  forms  of  monarchy  is  sure  to  fur- 
nish difficulty  for  the  religion  of  a 
growing  democracy.  Our  inherited 
orthodoxy,  shaped  up  as  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  political  prac- 
tices and  theories  of  empire  and 
monarchy,  is  already  with  difficulty 
appreciated  and  understood  by  men 
under  the  domination  of  democratic 
ideals  in  both  state  and  industry. 
How  can  a  social  order  accustomed  to 
elect  its  government  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  terms  which  exprest  the 
religious  beliefs  of  men  accustomed 
to  government  as  something  super- 
imposed upon  the  people?  How  can 
a  democrat  in  politics  and  society 
be  a  monarchist  in  religion? 

WHAT  CAN  CHRISTIANITY  GIVE  LABOR? 

THIS  difficulty  which  a  rising 
democracy  finds  when  it  faces 
religion  is  by  no  means  insuperable, 
but  is  more  than  mere  speculation. 
The  general  disinclination  of  social- 
ists and  representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple to  find  satisfaction  in  the  church 
is  due  not  so  much  to  a  turning 
against  God  and  fundamental  re- 
ligious concepts  as  against  our  in- 
herited ecclesiasticism.  That  may  be 
one  reason  why  working  people  are 
more  ready  to  honor  Jesus  than  the 
church.  Much  as  church  members 
may  shrink  from  admitting  the 
statement,  the  people  at  large,  par- 
ticularly in  so  far  as  they  are  wage 
earners,  are  growing  indifferent,  if 
not  unfriendly,  toward  organized 
Christianity,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic. 

I  am  by  no  means  saying  that  this 
indifference  cannot  be  dispelled  by 
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wise  planning  and  action.  But  the 
modern  church,  whether  it  be  Prot- 
estant, Roman  Catholic  or  Greek 
Catholic,  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  deep-seated  cause,  of  the  present 
situation. 

Christianity  is  endeavoring  to 
satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  a  de- 
veloping industrial  democracy  with 
the  forms  and  teachings  begotten  of 
that  monarchial  system  against 
which  democrats  of  all  shades  and 
countries  are  in  revolt.  In  the  new 
era  already  opening,  the  consequent 
tension  is  likely  to  become  more 
acute. 

Many  attacks  made  upon  organ- 
ized Christianity  by  the  representa- 
tives of  popular  movements  seem  to 
me  to  be  thoroly  unjustifiable,  the 
result  of  misunderstanding  often  as 
wilful  as  it  is  inexplicable.  But  after 
one  has  thus  made  all  necessary  al- 
lowances, the  fact  remains  that  or- 
ganized Christianity  in  all  its 
branches  faces  the  distinct  and  vital 
problem  of  adjusting  itself  to  the 
religious  needs  of  a  world  that  is  re- 
organizing itself  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
classes.  Thirty — yes  even  five  years 
hence  we  shall  see  this  more  clearly 
than  today. 

CHRISTIANITY   MUST   NOT   BE   A   CLASS 
MOVEMENT 

I  CAN  conceive  of  no  greater  mis- 
fortune to  both  Christianity  and 
the  social  order  than  to  have  organ- 
ized Christianity  become  a  class 
movement.  Such  a  misfortune  would 
carry  with  it  a  train  of  other  misfor- 
tunes, not  the  least  of  which  would  be 
the  identification  of  the  church  with 
the  capitalistic  classes.  Such  an  iden- 
tification would  mean  that  our  social 
morality  would  develop  apart  from 
our  religion,  and  democracy  itself 
would  be  deprived  of  forces  both 
conservative  and  inspirational  which 
it  already  greatly  needs. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  are  possessed  of  a 
religion  superior  to  that  of  the 
church.  The  laborer's  loyalty  to  his 
union,  his  hatred  of  scabs  and  his 
determination  to  better  his  condi- 
tions thru  his  union  are  often  con- 
trasted with  the  moral  force  of  the 
churches  to  the  discredit  of  the  lat- 
ter. Much  as  we  who  are  devoted  to 
the  church  dislike  admitting  the 
force  of  the  argument,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  labor  movement 
has  a  much  stronger  hold  upon  the 
masses  of  wage-earners  than  have 
the  Protestant  churches.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  not  difficult  in 
view  of  all  the  facts,  but  it  becomes 
clearer  when  one  recalls  that  the 
ideals  of  the  labor  union  are  essen- 
tially those  of  gaining  and  enforcing 


rights,  while  the  ideals  of  Christian- 
ity are  professedly  those  of  giving 
justice  to  those  who  have  not  shared 
equitably  in  social  privileges.  Chris- 
tianity as  it  originated  and  was  em- 
bodied in  Jesus  was  essentially  more 
concerned  to  give  justice  than  to  de- 
mand rights.  The  Christian  move- 
ment ought  to  be  loyal  to  this  sacri- 
ficial fraternalism. 

Democracy  must  be  leavened  by  the 
social  spirit  exprest  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  if  it  is  not  to  develop  a 
new  form  of  aristocracy  or  a  new 
bourgeois  emphasis  upon  rights  as 
over  against  duties.  The  church  can 
and  must  leaven  the  changing  order 
with  the  ideals  of  Jesus.  But  it  must 
itself  first  be  so  leavened. 

With  these  ideals  the  recognition 
of  a  superiority  of  one  social  class 
to  another  ia  impossible.  A  consistent 
follower  of  Jesus  does  not  judge 
others  by  their  occupations,  their 
relative  wealth,  their  birth,  or  their 
nationality.  In  Christ  they  are  all 
one.  From  this  unity  should  spring 
the  sense  of  mutual  respect  for  each 
other  that  the  search  for  rights  tends 
to  deaden.  Unless  signs  fail,  democ- 
racy itself,  at  least  in  certain  of  its 
industrial  expressions,  is  seriously 
in  danger  of  developing  the  same  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  rights  as  charac- 
terizes the  capitalism  it  attacks. 
Whether  or  not  the  ideals  of  Jesus 
are  consistent  with  economic  in- 
equalities, whether  or  not  the  com- 
pulsion to  labor  that  now  lies  in 
these  inequalities  would  be  any  less 
dangerous  if  exprest  in  an  absolute 
democracy,  may  well  be  open  ques- 
tions, but  the  obligation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  propagate  the  spirit 
of  sacrificial  fraternity  is  undenia- 
ble. That  must  be  the  first  step  in 
the  evangelizing  of  our  future  de- 
mocracy. 

HOW    WILL    THE    CHURCH    EXERT    ITS 
INFLUENCE  ? 

THESE  considerations,  however, 
may  seem  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  region  of  general  theory.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  true.  Yet  gen- 
eral theories  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  It  may  be  that  the  largest 
service  that  any  institution  can  ren- 
der its  day  is  to  develop  general  sym- 
pathies and  attitudes  of  mind  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  activities.  If  the 
present  generation  can  be  trained  to 
a  moral  sensitiveness  to  the  ideals 
for  which  the  church  professedly 
stands,  it  can  be  trusted  to  use  ex- 
pert advice  in  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  political  legislation  of  the 
future.  It  certainly  is  not  and  will  not 
be  the  business  of  the  church*  to  en- 
ter politics.  In  the  same  proportion 
as  religious  institutions  become  iden- 
tified  with    governmental    processes 


are  they  apt  to  lose  the  sense  of  the 
primacy  of  the  spiritual  and  become 
engrossed  in  political  maneuvers.  It 
would  be  lamentable  if  the  effort  to 
evangelize  our  modern  social  order 
had  any  such  outcome. 

But  Christians  will  do  that  which 
a  church  must  avoid.  By  the  read- 
justing both  of  their  formulas  and 
of  their  activities,  churches  should 
make  their  members  sensitive  to  the 
immediacy  of  religious  needs  and 
also  to  the  bearing  of  Christian 
ideals  upon  our  industrial  and  po- 
litical future.  Organized  Chri'stian- 
ity  has  the  agencies  for  such  moral 
education.  Sunday  Schools  might  be- 
come, and  I  believe  are  becoming, 
agencies  for  teaching  a  religion 
which  is  something  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  and  of  denom- 
inational theologies.  In  so  far  as  a 
Sunday  School  is  now  really  fulfilling 
its  function,  it  is  teaching  the  young 
to  see  that  the  ideal  life  must  express 
itself  in  social  activity,  and  that  love 
is  vicarious  social-mindedness.  In 
this  way  as  well  as  in  others  the 
churches  are  increasingly  serving -the 
cause  of  our  future  democracy. 

This  type  of  religious  teaching  is 
not  as  sensitive  to  doctrinal  precision 
as  was  the  older  non-social  instruc- 
tion. It  is,  however,  more  than  an 
appeal  for  "social  service"  and  is  no 
less  true  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  constitute  real  Christian- 
ity. But  just  as  we  are  coming  to  see 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  quite 
as  important  as  the  teachings  of  the 
church  about  Christ,  are  we  also 
coming  to  see  that  a  generation  which 
regards  religion  only  as  a  means 
of  gaining  salvation  in  a  future  life 
is  not  as  thoroly  democratic  as  one 
trained  to  see  that  the  supreme  ac- 
complishment of  life  is  the  individ- 
ual who  by  God's  grace  has  grown 
sacrificially  fraternal  and  Christlike. 
When  once  society  is  convinced  that 
a  Christlike  individuality  is  an  ulti- 
mate good,  it  will  more  easily  realize 
that  economic  efficiency  is  a  second- 
ary good.  Wealth  will  become  a  ser- 
vant rather  than  the  master  of  hu- 
man welfare.  It  is  not  reckless  proph- 
esying to  say  that  already  the  great 
currents  of  church  life  are  setting 
in  this  direction. 

THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

BUT  the  course  of  events  during 
the  next  generation  will  demand 
that  the  church  become  something 
more  than  an  inculcator  of  ideals 
among  the  people.  It  must  be  also  a 
servant  of  the  people's  welfare.  It 
must  practise  what  it  preaches.  It 
must  see  in  society  opportunities  not 
only  for  heralding  the  wealth  of  hu- 
man life,  but  it  must  also  undertake 
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to  benefit  human  life  by  its  own 
operations.  It  is  easy  for  radicals 
whc  are  impatient  of  social  trans- 
formation and  want  social  revolu- 
tions to  say  that  the  church  is  so 
hopelessly  degenerate  as  to  be  on 
the  point  of  being  replaced  by  some 
other  as  yet  unknown  movement. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  churches 
of  the  United  States  I  am  convinced 
that  the  next  few  decades  will  show 
that  such  an  opinion  is  born  of  ig- 
norance and  hypercriticism.  The 
problems  which  rise  from  democracy 
are  felt  by  the  leaders  of  organized 
Christians  quite  as  truly  as  by  those 
not  within  the  church. 

A  lady  whose  work  has  been  of 
large  significance  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial reform  once  said  to  me, 
"Tell  me  about  the  church.  Is  it  real- 
ly dying?"  I  asked  her  how  long 
since  she  had  attended  church.  She 
finally  was  able  to  recall  one  or  two 
occasions  during  the  past  ten  years. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  telling  her 
of  the  Commission  in  Social  Service 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Church- 
es of  Christ  in  America,  of  the  other 
commissions  of  the  various  denom- 
inations, of  how  local  federations  of 
churches  have  engaged  in  reform,  of 
efforts  being  made  by  Christian  peo- 
ple backed  by  the  denominations  to 
bring  about  legislation  in  behalf  of 
child  workers.  The  list  might  be  even 
more  extended.  Organized  Christian- 
ity of  all  sorts  is  deliberately  shap- 
ing itself  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
our  new  sense  of  the  People's  rights. 
It  has  not  gone  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
but  it  has  made  a  definite  beginning. 
At  least  it  is  seeing  that  spiritual  life 
is  and  must  be  social;  giving  justice 
as  truly  as  caring  for  the  victims  of 
injustice. 

There  is  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  some  church  leaders  that  this  at- 
tempt to  socialize  the  purpose  of  the 
Gospel  will  transform  a  church  from 
a  religious  institution  to  an  agency 
of  charity  or  of  recreation.  That 
there  may  be  such  a  danger  need  not 
be  denied,  but  here  again,  within 
the  most  recent  past,  there  has  been 
a  stabilizing  of  ecclesiastical  purpose 
and  a  clearer  perception  that  all  agen- 
cies with  which  the  church  seeks  to 
minister  to  the  social  needs  of  its 
community  are  secondary  to  its  pri- 
mary task  of  stimulating  the  spir- 
itual ambitions  and  sympathies  of 
the  community.  The  Social  Gospel, 
about  which  we  hear  sometimes  such 
bitter  words  from  those  who  believe 
that  Christianity  needs  only  to  rescue 
rather  than  to  save,  is  not  another 
gospel.  It  is  simply  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  social  forces  as  in- 
telligently as  it  has  been  and  is  be- 
ing applied  to  individuals.  Thirty 
years  hence  the  results  of  such  an 
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extension  of  the  Gospel  will  be  reck- 
oned as  supreme  social  assets. 


THE   CHURCH    MOVES   FORWARD 
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UCH  of  the  tension  between  the 
People  and  the  churches  is  born 
of  mutual  criticism.  Rhetorical  exag- 
gerations were  never  less  needed 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  church 
from  the  point  of  view  of  democracy 
is  no  more  subject  to  criticism  than 
is  democracy  from  the  point  of  view 
of  genuine  Christianity.  If  the 
church  can  be  charged  with  empha- 
sizing mere  other-worldliness,  de- 
mocracy can  be  charged  with  a  lean- 
ing towards  mere  economic  interests. 
But  both  criticisms  I  believe  to  be 
unbalanced. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  church 
is  becoming  more  aristocratic.  There 
is  within  its  organization  a  distinct 
movement  toward  equality.  Women 
and  laymen  are  gaining  influence 
even  in  those  churches  which  most 
sharply  distinguish  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  Everywhere 
there  is  emerging  a  feeling  as  to  the 
true  obligations  of  the  church. 
Within  a  few  days  I  have  heard  of 
four  towns  in  such  widely  separated 
regions  as  Texas,  Kansas,  Illinois 
and  New  York  in  which  small  church- 
es in  the  country  are  ministering  to 
the  community  actively  and  wisely. 
The  cooperation  between  state  uni- 
versities and  churches  is  growing 
closer.  Feelings  of  mutual  suspicion, 
if  they  ever  existed,  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and  thruout  the  country 
districts  as  well  as  in  the  great  cit- 
ies, there  is  coming  to  be  a  more  dis- 
tinct perception  on  the  part  of  the 
church  that  if  it  is  to  be  spiritually 
efficient  it  must  minister  to  all  those 
real  needs  of  its  community  to  which 
the-  community  itself  does  not  at- 
tend. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  last  twenty 
years  I  am  imprest  with  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
organized  Christianity  in  these  re- 
spects. I  do  not  find  that  Christian- 
ity has  grown  less  interested  in 
spiritual  truths.  On  the  contrary  the 
men  I  know  who  are  most  devoted  to 
the  social  gospel  are  those  who  are 


emphasizing  the  need  of  spirituality. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  mention 
scores  of  clergymen  who  not  only 
lead  the  wider  ministry  of  their 
churches  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
but  who  are  endeavoring  to  make 
the  people  themselves  feel  that  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by 
the  word  of  God. 

WHEN  DEMOCRACY  AND  RELIGION  JOIN 
HANDS 

ALTOGETHER,  therefore,  look- 
ing forward  from  a  wide  survey 
of  the  actual  life  of  the  American 
churches,  I  feel  there  is  abundant 
ground  for  hope.  True,  there  are  re- 
actionary groups  with  apparently  un- 
limited funds  at  their  disposal  who 
are  endeavoring  to  combat  this  effort 
to  make  Christianity  recognize  to- 
day's social  needs.  But  such  groups 
themselves  cannot  escape  the  general 
tendency  and  are  enforcing  their 
message  of  a  living  and  forgiving 
God  by  social  service  to  the  people  of 
great  cities.  In  the  future  I  believe 
the  two  wings  of  Christian  evangel- 
ism will  come  to  understand  each 
other  better.  And  thus  understand- 
ing each  other  they  will  unite  to 
bring  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Gospel 
not  only  to  individuals  as  they  stand 
related  directly  to  God,  but  also  as 
they  stand  related  to  His  immanent 
will  in  society.  A  real  reliance  upon 
God  for  help  and  a  life  in  accordance 
with  His  purposes  will  find  expres- 
sion in  forms  and  agencies  thru 
whiclr  regenerate  lives  shall  function 
socially.  The  People  in  their  search 
for  larger  corporate  self-expression 
will  thereby  be  enabled  to  move  more 
readily  and  surely  toward  not  only  a 
larger  economic  freedom,  but  also 
that  freedom  of  the  spirit  which  is 
born  of  a  trust  in  the  Heavenly 
Father. 

Those  of  us  who  may  not  live  to 
see  this  better  day  when  religion  and 
democracy  shall  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding,  can  yet  rejoice  to 
have  a  share  in  preparing  for  its 
coming.  Our  religious  life  is  cer- 
tainly moving  forward  and  we  are 
organizing  ideals  and  teachings  and 
institutions  which  will  make  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future  less  a  system  of 
dogmatics  and  more  a  form  of  ratiofl- 
al  living.  God  and  Christ  will  mean 
even  more  to  the  democrat  of  thirty 
years  hence  than  they  mean  to  us  to- 
day. And  altho  my  convictions  may 
be  too  highly  colored  by  my  hopes,  I 
dare  predict  that  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  shall  be  shaping  public  opin- 
ion and  public  policies  in  the  next 
generation  will  admit  more  readily 
the  practicability  of  Jesus'  teaching 
as  to  the  good  sense  of  love  and  the 
foolishness  of  appeals  to  force. 
Chicago 


WHEN  THE  WATER  WORKS  FOR  US 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  EASTON 


EVER  since  George  Westing- 
house  proved  that  electricity 
could  be  transmitted  commer- 
cially a  thousand  miles  as  easily  as 
a  thousand  feet  men  have  been 
dreaming  of  the  day  when  this  mys- 
terious force  vi^ould  become  the  Uni- 
versal Servant  of  mankind — when  it 
would  be  available  everywhere  and 
would  be  cheap  enough  to  be  used 
for  every  possible  purpose.  These 
dreams,  tho  inspired  by  true  scien- 
tific insight,  have  so  far  remained 
mere  castles  in  the  air,  for  in  spite 
of  the  great  development  of  elec- 
tricity it  is  not  cheap,  except  in  a 
few  favored  places,  and  it  is  available 
only  in  restricted  areas. 

But  today  these  dreams  bid  fair 
to  become  true.  For  years  conditions 
have  been  quietly  shaping  them- 
selves— so  quietly  as  to  be  marked 
by  but  a  few — and  now  suddenly  we 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
day  of  universal  electricity  is  about 
to  dawn.  All  the  means  are  now  at 
hand.  We  are  able  to  generate  elec- 
tricity in  any  quantity,  transmit  it 
any  distance,  and  utilize  it  in  innum- 
erable ways.  And  most  important 
of  all,  we  have  the  power  wherewith 
to  generate  it;  for  more  than  thirty 
million  horsepower  of  inexhaustible 
water  power  is  available  in  the 
United  States.  Today  this  great  sup- 
ply of  energy  wastes  itself  in  idle- 
ness; tomorrow  it  will  be  working 
for  you  and  me,  making  our  lives 
safer  and  happier,  reducing  the  cost 
of    our    living,    and    increasing    our 


resources  by  an  incalculable  amount. 
But  it  will  occur  to  you  that  this 
power  has  existed  here  for  centuries. 
Why  has  it  not  been  developed  on  a 
large  scale  before  now?  There  have 
been  two  main  obstacles  to  this  de- 
velopment, one  legal  and  the  other 
commercial,  and  it  is  because  these 
obstacles  have  been,  or  promise  to 
be,  successfully  removed  that  we  can 
now  look  forward  to  universal  elec- 
tricity. 

THE  legal  obstacle  is  an  inherit- 
ance from  days  gone  by.  Quite 
properly  at  the  time,  Congress  passed 
various  laws  that  put  a  stop  to  the 
erection  of  power  plants  on  navigable 
streams  and  in  government  reser- 
vations. Now  it  so  happens  that 
practically  all  the  available  water 
power  is  situated  in  these  restricted 
locations,  and  as  a  result  its  use  has 
been  prevented.  For  example,  a  large 
electro-chemical  plant,  after  having 
obtained  all  the  power  from  Niagara 
it  could  get,  desired  to  expand.  No- 
where in  the  United  States  could  it 
obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  power 
because  of  our  adverse  laws.  Finally 
it  actually  decided  to  build  its  new 
plant  in  Norway,  so  that  America  is 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  huge 
investment.  Conditions  have,  how- 
ever, changed  radically  since  these 
laws  were  passed.  Our  government 
clearly  recognizes  this  fact  and  Con- 
gress is  now  considering  legislation 
that  will  permit  the  use  of  water 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  safe- 


guard the  interests  of  the  people, 
prevent  monopolization,  and  insure 
unobstructed  navigation. 

The  solution  of  the  commercial 
problems  that  clears  the  way  for  uni- 
versal electrification  is  best  shown  by 
the  following  illustration:  Suppose 
there  are  five  water  powers  well  dis- 
tributed thruout  a  state  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  each  is  near  a  city 
of  some  size.  The  older  practise 
would  have  been  to  develop  each  of 
these  powers  separately  and  trans- . 
mit  the  electricity  to  the  nearest  city. 
Owing  to  conditions  too  technical  to 
discuss  in  this  article,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  none  of  these  developments 
would  have  been  very  successful  com- 
mercially. Many  experiences  of  this 
sort  turned  engineers  to  the  steam 
engine  for  generating  electricity  in 
large  amounts — and  the  steam  engine 
can  never  produce  universal  electric- 
ity. But  now  our  engineers  know 
that  if  all  five  water  powers  are 
joined  together  into  a  single  system, 
which  supplies  all  five  communities, 
power  of  great  reliability  and 
low  cost  can  be  produced.  And 
note  this  point  especially:  By  the 
older  method  no  one  could  obtain 
power  unless  he  was  located  in  or 
near  the  city  or  on  the  line  between 
the  city  and  the  plant;  but  by  the 
new  method,  all  five  plants  would  be 
inter-connected  with  a  complex  net- 
work of  power  lines  which  would  be 
so  arranged  that  nearly  every  one 
in  the  state  would  be  reached. 

Such     networks     will     make     our 
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dream  of  universal  electricity  come 
true.  Their  main  source  of  power 
will  be  water,  but  every  other  supply 
of  cheap  power  will  contribute  its 
share — the  waste  gases  of  blast  fur- 
naces, the  culm  piles  of  the  anthra- 
cite regions,  soft  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth — and  the  result  will  be  elec- 
tricity at  a  fraction  of  the  present 
cost.  No  demand  for  power  will  be 
too  great  for  the  capacity  of  these 
systems,  no  need  too  small  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  great  railroad  and  the 
lamp  in  a  miner's  hat  will  each  draw 
freely  from  the  immense  supply. 

BUT  after  all,  what  will  universal 
electricity  do  for  us?  What  shall 
we  personally  gain  from  it?  Let  us 
answer  this  question  without  calling 
upon  our  imagination.  Let  us  not 
consider  what  wonderful  things  may 
be  brought  into  existence  twenty 
years  from  now,  but  simply  review 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  appli- 
cations of  electricity  that  are  in 
actual  practical  use  today. 

First,  in  our  homes.  In  the  day 
of  universal  electricity  every  one  will 
have  electric  light — the  clean,  safe, 
cool,  convenient  light,  that  is  always 
ready  without  the  slightest  thought 
or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
keeper. But  electric  light  is  a  small 
part  of  the  service  electricity  will 
offer  us.  Electric  cooking  and  heat- 
ing are  as  superior  to  our  present 
methods  as  the  electric  light  is  to 
the  kerosene  oil  lamp.  Imagine  cook- 
ing without  flame  or  smoke,  on  a 
range  that  will  automatically  start 
at  any  desired  time,  heat  up  to  any 
desired  temperature,  and  then  hold 
that  temperature  until  the  food  is 
cooked.  No  need  for  the  housewife 
to  live  in  the  kitchen ;  no  early  rising 
for  breakfast;  no  interference  with 
afternoon  pleasures  to  prepare  din- 
ner. And  no  servants  needed,  either. 
And  as  for  heating,  if  you  have 
shoveled  coal  and  ashes ;  if  you  have 
fought  a  stubborn  fire  with  the 
thermometer  at  zero;  if  you  have 
feared  for  the  safety  of  your  house 
because  something  has  gone  wrong; 
would  you  not  welcome  a  heating 
system  that  requires  only  the  turn 
of  a  switch  and  keeps  the  tempera- 
ture of  each  room  at  an  exact  point 
all  winter  long  regardless  of  the 
weather?  You  can  have  all  these 
things  now  if  you  will  pay  the  price 
for  the  current,  and  every  one  will 
have  them  in  the  days  of  universal 
electricity. 

But  electricity  will  do  more  than 
light,  oook  and  heat.  It  will  wash 
your  clothes,  wring  and  iron  them; 
sweep  your  floors;  do  your  sewing; 
wash  your  dishes  and  dry  them; 
grind  your  tools ;  polish  your  knives ; 
curl  your  hair.  And  it  will  banish  ice 


as  well  as  fire  from  our  homes. 
In  place  of  the  damp,  germ-infested 
ice  box  will  be  a  clean,  dry,  sanitary 
refrigerator,  operated  by  a  little 
motor.  And  remember,  these  things 
will  be  enjoyed  not  only  in  the 
luxurious  city  apartment,  but  also  on 
the  remotest  farm. 

THE  benefits  of  universal  elec- 
tricity will  not  stop  in  the  farm- 
er's home.  His  most  troublesome 
problems  at  present  are  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sufficient  help,  his  de- 
pendence on  nature  for  rain  at  the 
proper  times,  and  the  high  cost  of 
keeping  his  soil  fertile.  Let  us  see 
how  electricity  can  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 

Electricity  is  not  only  the  Uni- 
versal Servant,  it  is  also  the  great 
Hired  Man.  The  electric  motor  is  the 
ideal  source '  of  farm  power.  It  is 
small  and  light  so  that  it  is  easily 
portable;  it  requires  practically  no 
attention;  and  it  is  absolutely  safe 
even  around  hay  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances.  Electric  motors 
will  do  all  the  work  around  the  farm, 
even  to  milking  the  cows  and  clean- 
ing the  horses,  so  that  the  need  for 
human  help  will  be  cut  down  to  a 
minimum. 

Irrigation  becomes  a  simple  mat- 
ter with  cheap  electric  power.  The 
electric  pumps  can  be  placed  any- 
where, started  and  stopped  from  the 
house  or  barn,  and  need  be  visited 
but  once  a  week  for  inspection.  Even 
in  the  moist  climate  of  the  East  a 
prolonged  dry  spell  at  the  wrong  sea- 
son will  spell  ruin  at  present — but 
never  with  universal  electricity. 

As  for  fertilizer,  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter is  one  of  the  vital  elements  that 
must  be  returned  to  the  soil.  Today 
the  farmer  is  dependent  for  nitrogen 
on  animal  refuse  or  the  nitrate  beds 
of  South  America.  But  electricity 
has  the  power  of  forcing  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  into  combinations  suit- 
able for  use  as  fertilizer.  The  raw 
materials  for  this  process  are  uni- 
versal and  cost  nothing,  and  if  suffi- 
cient amounts  of  cheap  electric 
power  are  available,  the  fertilizer 
problem  is  solved. 

As  an  inevitable  result  of  these 
various  improvements,  more  land 
will  bear  crops,  larger  crops  will  be 
produced  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of 
production  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Millions  of  acres  of  desert,  where 
now  no  man  can  live,  will  blossom 
with  harvests,  support  millions  in 
comfort,  and  supply  food  for  millions 
more.  Will  this  not  reduce  the  cost 
of  our  living? 

In  the  field  of  transportation  elec- 
tricity is  proving  itself  the  ideal  mo- 
tive power.  Today  many  railroads 
are  using  electricity  at  a  compara- 


tively high  cost  to  operate  their  most 
difficult  divisions — mountain  passes, 
tunnels,  suburban  lines,  and  main 
lines  with  heavy  traffic — because  it 
reduces  expenses,  increases  speed 
and  safety,  and  eliminates  many 
causes  of  delay.  How  they  will  bene- 
fit from  cheap  and  universal  electric 
power!  At  the  same  time,  trolley 
systems  will  naturally  multiply,  and 
electric  automobiles  will  laugh  at 
forty-cent  gasoline. 

FROM  another  standpoint  failure 
to  make  full  use  of  our  water 
power  is  foolhardy,  not  to  say  crimi- 
nal. Our  water  power  is  inexhausti- 
ble; our  coal,  gas,  and  oil  are  not. 
Why  should  we  let  the  water  go  to 
waste  and  continue  to  consume  our 
precious  and  never-to-be  replaced 
fuel?  The  substitution  of  twenty 
million  horsepower  of  water  for 
steam  would  mean  the  conservation 
of  $225,000,000  worth  of  coal  a  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
value  of  cheap  electricity  as  power 
for  manufacturing  and  mining;  the 
fact  is  obvious.  In  addition,  great 
electro-chemical  industries  will  arise, 
employing  large  numbers  of  work- 
men and  producing  certain  sub- 
stances that  can  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way  or  only  at  a  high  cost. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
fertilizer;  there  are  also  aluminum, 
caustic  soda,  chlorin  and  carborun- 
dum, among  many  others.  The  elec- 
tric refining  of  iron  and  steel  will 
probably  revolutionize  our  most  im- 
portant industry,  to  the  benefit  of 
every  person  in  existence. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  question 
of  national  defense.  Today  we  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  Chile  for  our 
supplies  of  the  nitrates  from  which 
to  manufacture  gunpowder  and 
every  other  explosive.  What  would 
be  our  position  if  we  lost  command 
of  the  sea  and  our  reserve  supply  of 
nitrates  gave  out?  No  amount  of 
preparedness  in  men,  ships,  or 
weapons  could  save  us  if  we  could 
not  manufacture  ammunition.  And 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  electricity  can 
make  the  essential  ingredient,  the 
nitrogen  compounds,  from  the  air. 
But  nitrate  plants  cannot  be  built 
overnight,  so  they  must  be  built  for 
commercial  purposes  during  times  -of 
peace  to  be  ready  for  war;  and  for 
this,  cheap  electricity  is  essential. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  era. 
The  change  will  of  course  come 
gradually,  but  you  f.nd  I  will  prob- 
ably see  the  first  steps,  and  if  we 
live  until  1950  we  will  undoubtedly 
look  upon  the  year  1916  much  as  we 
now  do  upon  the  year  1840.  The  Age 
of  Electricity  is  dawning. 

New  York  City 


THE  HOURGLASS  ON  THE  YELLOW  SANDS 

Joseph   Urban,  the  scenic   producer  of  the   Shakespeare   Masque,  has  designed   this  great   hourglass   to  stand   on   the   circular  stage  thruout  the 
performance,  to  symbolize  the  passage  of  time  in  the  art  of  the  theater.    The  Spirit  of  Time  rises  on   this  altar  to  present  the  epilogue 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  MASQUE 

BY  PERCY  MACKAYE 


THE  tercentenary  of  Shake- 
speare's death — an  occasion  of 
international  significance — can 
have  no  international  celebration  in 
Europe.  It  is,  then,  fitting  that  here 
in  America,  New  York,  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan city  of  the  world,  should 
do  honor  to  the  supreme  master  of 
the  art  of  the  theater.  Representa- 
tives of  at  least  ten  of  the  nationali- 
ties of  this  country,  nationalities 
with  which  Shakespeare  peopled  his 
plays,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  represent- 
ed in  the  memorial  masque  in  which 
New  York's  celebration  will  center. 

By  drawing  in  this  manner  from 
isolated  groups  of  this  great  city — 
groups  which  ordinarily  hardly  know 
of  each  other's  existence — the  Ter- 
centenary Committee  hopes  to  effect 
the  beginnings  of  that  rare  phenom- 
enon known  as  "civic  conscious- 
ness." But  the  community  festival 
consists  also  of  hundreds  of  local 
celebrations  held  in  the  schools,  set- 
tlements, dramatic  clubs,  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  like,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute their  part  to  the  great  whole. 

In  all,  there  will  be  the  greater 
part  of  a  million  people  thus  actively 
engaged  in  the  celebration.  From 
among  the  many  participants  in  the 
smaller  celebrations,  and  from  many 
widely  divergent  groups,  will  be  se- 
lected the  community  actors  for  the 
Masque,  which,  with  its  interludes 
will  be  enacted  for  five  performances 
on  the  evenings  of  May  23  to  27,  in 
the  New  York  City  College  Stadium, 
reconstructed  temporarily  to  seat 
20,000  spectators. 

"Caliban,   by  the  Yellow   Sands," 


the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Masque, 
seeks  to  honor  Shakespeare  by  hon- 
oring the  art  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter. It  takes  as  its  principal  charac- 
ters certain  personages  out  of 
Shakespeare's  play,  "The  Tempest." 
In  the  text  these  characters  are  de- 
veloped for  the  purposes  of  the 
Masque  so  as  to  enact  their  own  sym- 
bolic drama  of  the  regeneration  of 
brute  man  under  the  ennobling  influ- 
ences of  the  art  of  the  theater. 

In  the  first  scene  (the  prologue) 
Caliban,  a  deformed  creature,  half 
man,  half  brute,  is  worshiping  his 
father,  the  god-idol  Setebos  (half 
tiger,  half  toad),  divinity  of  the 
Magic  Isle  of  the  "Yellow  Sands." 
Miranda  enters.  Caliban,  enchanted 
by  the  sight  of  this  strange  loveli- 
ness, approaches  her,  sniffing  and 
staring  in  wonder: 

Caliban 

Hath  feet 
And  hair;  hath  bright  hair  shineth  like 

a  fish's  tail; 
Hath  mouth,  and  maketh  small,  sweet 

noises. 
(He  sniffs  nearer;  then  howls  strange- 
ly) 
Spring  in  the  air:  Oho! 

Miranda 

Alas,    poor   creature!    Who    hath    hurt 
thee? 

Caliban 

Hurt? 

Who  hurteth  God?  Am  seed  of  Setebos; 

Am  Caliban:  the  woi-ld  is  all  mine  isle: 

Kill  what  I  please,  and  play  with  what 

I  please: 
So,  yonder,  play  with  him:  pull  out  his 

wings 
And    put    'em    back    to     grow.     .     .     . 

Where  be  thy  wings. 
Spring — i' — the — air?     .... 

.     .     .     The  moon  hath  a  face 


And  smileth  on  the  lily  pools,  but  hath 
No  lily  body  withal;  thy  body  is 
All  lilies  and  the  smell  of  lily  buds, 
And  thy   round  face  a  pool  of  moon- 
beams. 

As  Caliban's  wooing  becomes  more 
insistent,  Prospero,  her  father,  ap- 
pears and  by  his  magic  power  quells 
the  man-brute,  and  dethrones  Sete- 
bos. He  appoints  the  good  Ariel  to 
train  Caliban's  spirit  to  nobler  uses. 
With  this  purpose  he  conjures  the 
historic  pageant  of  the  art  of  the 
theater.  Thus  begins  the  first  inter- 
lude— the  dramatic  art  of  antiquity. 

The  three  interludes  and  the  epi- 
logue, in  which  the  trained  amateurs 
participate,  present  thru  rituals 
of  pageantrj'  and  music  varied 
forms  of  the  dramatic  art  of  past 
ages,  culminating  in  the  Elizabethan. 
The  action  is  centered  about  the 
character  of  Caliban,  which  develops 
toward  human  self-consciousness  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  "mirror  held 
to  nature."  Bound  in  Prospero's 
power,  he  hears  the  call  of  the 
Priest,  Lust,  but  Prospero  tells  him 
that  Ariel  will  tutor  him  in  the  arts 
of  civilization: 

Come,  Caliban:  behold  thy  tutor. 
Behind  these  curtains  he  will  show  thee 

now 
More   than   thy  nature   dreams   on.    If 

thou  obey  him 
And  learn  mine  art.  thou  shalt  go  free 

like  him. 

If  not,  thou  shalt  be  spitted  on  a  tooth 

More  sharp  than  Setebos.  What  sayest? 

Caliban   (cringing) 

Lord, 

Art  Cock  o'  the  world,  and  Caliban  thy 

worm ; 
Yea,  only  beggeth  thee  crow  no  more, 

nor  set 
They  dancing  dogs  to  bark  at  him. 
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MR.  MACKAYE  IN  CHARGE 
The  author  of  the  masque  is  directing  a  re- 
hearsal in  the  snow-covered  stadium.  He  has 
already  made  notable  contributions  to  American 
pageantry  and  poetic  drama — such  as  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"   "Sanctuary,"  and  the  Masque  of  St.  Louis 

Prospero 

Ttish,  fool: 
Wilt  thou  obey? 

Caliban 

Obeyeth  both  of  you. 
Then  appears,  on  the  inner  stage, 
the  scene  in  Shakespeare's  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  in  which  the  lovers 
meet  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  It 
disappears,  and  Caliban  exclaims: 

Ho,    light!    All's    smother;    'tis    gone! 

Yo — yo,  all  gone — 
Cloud-swallowed,      all !      Ah,      woman, 

snake-bright  queen, 
Thou    wonder-thing,    come    back!    Ah, 

where — where — where  ? 

Caliban,  after  beholding  scenes 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  and 
"Julius  Caesar,"  becomes  overween- 
ing, and  conspires  with  Lust  to 
snatch  Prospero's  magic  staif .  Grasp- 
ing it,  he  staggers  and  sways  wild- 
ly, as  tho  being  shocked  by  an  invisi- 
ble force,  crying: 

Now  am  /  lord  of  lightenings:  Lo, 
mine  art 

Shaketh  the  throne  of  Prospero.  Awake, 

Imperial  Rome !  Return,  ye  snake- 
bright   women 

Of  Troy  and  Egypt!  Stain  these  yellow 
sands 

Wine-red  with  spillings  of  your 
wreathed  bowls. 

And  let  the  orgied  priests  of  revel 
reign. 

The  mob  which  he  gathers  about 
him,  a  Roman  rabble,  clambers  over 
the  stage,  but  a  great  cross,  appear- 
ing high  above,  stops  them.  The  rab- 


ble is  revealed  as  the  powers  of  Sete- 
bos.  Thus  the  Christian  Church  ar- 
rests the  degeneration  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  Caliban  is  once  more 
overpowered,  and  exclaims: 

Yea,  methought  to  be 
His  artist,  and  make  dream-things  of 

mine  own 
Like    Ariel    his    spirits,    yet    now — am 

mud. 

Then,  in 
<'?^^  the  second 
inter  lude, 
the  art  of 
the  theater 
in  medieval  Germany,  France,  Spain 
and  Italy  appears  in  symbolic  ritual. 
The  pageant,  summoned  by  Prospero, 
continues  with  scenes  from  "Ham- 
let," "Romeo  and  Juliet."  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice" 
and  "A  Winter's 
Tale."  O  ri  c  e 
more  carried 
away  by  the  en- 
chantment, Cali- 
ban, in  conspir- 
acy with  the 
second  priest. 
Death,  seeks  the 
scroll  of  Pros- 
pero. His  gray 
hordes,  hatted 
and  garbed  like 
Puritans,  wrest 
the  prize  from 
its  proper 
hands,  but  with- 
draw in  the  face 
of  the  merry- 
makers of  Eliza- 
bethan England, 
who  now  appear 
and  dance  the 
May-pole  dances 
of  the  third  in- 
terlude. 

Caliban  has 
thus  twice  be- 
trayed his  trust, 
but  he  is  grant- 
ed yet  another 
chance.  He  wit- 
nesses scenes 
from  "As  You 
Like  It,"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  and 
"Henry  V."  Still 
again,  under  the 
influence  of  the 
third  priest, 
War,  he  leads 
his  mob  to  cap- 
ture Miranda 
and  the  spirits 
of  Ariel.  Then 
Prospero,  who, 
unhooded,  is  re- 
vealed in  the 
form  of  the 
spirit  of  Shake- 
speare    himself, 


summons  a  final  pageant  of  the  cre- 
ative forces  of  the  theater  in  all  ages 
— the  great  actors  from  Roscius  to 
Irving,  the  great  dramatists  from 
^schylus  to  Ibsen,  and  symbolic 
groups  representing  the  great  thea- 
ters, from  that  of  Dionysus  to  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  And  Caliban, 
groping  and  dazed,  comes  forth  and 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  feeling  says: 

Thy  tempest  blindeth  me:   Thy  beauty 

baffles.    .    .    . 
A  little  have  I  crawled,  a  little  only 
Out  of  mine  ancient  cave.   All  that   I 

build 
I   botch:    all   that   I   do   desj;royeth   my 

dream. 
Yet — yet  I  yearn  to  build,  to  be  thine 

Artist  :.;■  " 

And    stablish    this   thine   Earth   among 

the  Stars. 


DESIGNING  A   COSTUME   FOR  THE   MASQUE 
Mrs.    John    W.    Alexander,     whose    husband    left    so    deep    an    impress    on 
American   art,   is  designing  the   two   thousand   costumes   which   will  help   to 
make  the  Shakespeare  Masque  beautiful.  The  picture  suggests  how  splendid 

these    will    be 


SAVING-A  VICE  OR  A  VIRTUE? 

THE   CONTRADICTORY   OPINIONS   OF  TWO   HOUSEKEEPERS 


Pearl  Grace  Loehr 

MRS.    BRUERE 


(( 


B 


UT  have  you  considered,"  a 
life  insurance  agent  urged  a 
friend  of  ours,  "that  some 
time  you  may  not  be  earning  as  much 
as  you  are  now?  That  when  you  are 
old " 

"My  dear  sir,  what  are  the  alms- 
houses for?" 

It  is  reported  that  the  agent  went 
away. 

"And  you  know  Wellford  really 
meant  it!"  is  every  one's  comment, 
which  is  praise  or  blame,  according 
to  the  understanding  of  the  speaker. 
Some  feel  that  he  is  showing  a  wise 
altruistic  courage,  others  that  he  is 
a  prey  to  selfish  folly.  Few  realize 
that  Mr.  Wellford  knows  he  cannot 
afford  to  hamper  his  present  useful- 
ness by  attempting  personally  to  save 
money.  Can  the  rest  of  us? 

The  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends on  the  stage  of  civilization  in 
which  we  are  living.  I  say  "we," 
meaning  particularly  women  whose 
business  is  the  vanishing  one  of 
housework.  Strict  economy  of  money 
and  things  is  expected  of  us  as  a 
class  virtue,  and  usually  we  practise 
it.  During  the  long  ages  when  the 
business  of  housekeeping  developed, 
its  side  partner,  the  Habit  of  Saving, 
was  grained  deep  into  womankind, 
and  became  perhaps  the  highest  of 
the  virtues.  Was  it  not  a  great  day 
for  the  race,  still  a  bit  uncertain  on 
its  hind  legs  and  reminiscent  of  the 
tree  tops,  when  some  provident  an- 


THE  WASTE 
OF    SAVING 

BY 

MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 

cestress  laid  by  a  cave  full  of  sum- 
mer food  to  stead  her  family  thru 
the  winter?  And  from  then  till  now, 
thru  all  the  intervening  ages  when 
there  wasn't  enough  of  anything  to 
go  round,  and  when  women  not  being 
earners  could  only  add  to  the  family 
security  by  saving,  unremitting  indi- 
vidual thrift  was  an  important  femi- 
nine virtue. 

But  those  thrifty  ancestresses  of 
ours  are  dead,  and  we  have  come  on 
a  time  when  the  work  of  saving,  like 
the  work  of  making  cloth  or  books 
or  flour,  can  be  more  effectively  done 
by  the  community  than  by  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  time  for  that  habit  of 
individual  petty  saving  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  community  garden. 

For  consider  its  workings  when 
unhampered  by  the  reasoning 
powers!  "Mother"  carries  what  the 
carver  has  left  of  a  roast  shoulder  of 
lamb  into  a  bright  light,  puts  on  her 
glasses  and  with  a  small  sharp  knife 
extracts  from  the  interstices  of  the 
bones  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
a  pound  of  edible  fragments.  -  She 
adds  a  green  pepper,  an  onion,  four 
cold  potatoes,  some  dry  bread  and 
any  appropriate  trifles  she  finds  in 
the  refrigerator,  puts  the  whole  thru 
the  meat  chopper,  breaks  in  two  eggs 
and  molds  it  into  a  loaf.  If  she  is 
practised  and  quick  she  can  perform 
the  feat  with  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion and  cleaning  up  afterward  in 
forty-five  minutes,  tho  she  must  be 
on  hand  to  baste  the  roast  at  appro- 
priate intervals.  Today  the  butcher 
quoted  26  cents  as  the  price  of  lamb, 
so  "mother"  probably  saves  15  cents 
by  her  endeavor — and  a  well-trained 
family  will  often  accept  the  result  as 
nourishment.  But  if  "mother"  had 
dropt  the  lamb  bones  with  their  ad- 


This  is  the  third  article  in  Mrs. 
Bniere's  series  on  what  she  calls 
"The  Habits  of  Women  Under  Do- 
mestication." In  on  enrly  num- 
ber "Pernicious  Heirlooms"  will 
conclude   the  series. — The   Editor. 


Harris  &  E iving 

MRS.  THOMPSON 

hering  meat  first  into  the  soup  ket- 
tle, and  later  into  the  garbage  can, 
she  would  have  spent  two  minutes 
of  time  and  thrown  away  some  seven 
cents'  worth  of  nourishment.  Would 
that  seven  cents  have  been  wasted? 

The  Commissioner  of  Street  Clean- 
ing for  New  York  City  has  just  told 
me  that  the  refuse  from  the  city  has 
a  gross  value  of  about  $4  a  ton  and 
that,  altho  the  cost  of  saving  it  is 
from  $2  to  $3,  there  is  still  so  large 
a  profit  that  the  latest  contract  for 
garbage  disposal  nets  the  city  $180,- 
000  a  year. 

I  can  already  hear  some  New  York 
housewife  crying  wrathfully: 

"What  good  does  that  $180,000  do 
me?  I  don't  get  any  of  it  back!" 

Madam,  if  you  don't  it  is  your  own 
fault.  That  saving  is  for  the  benefit 
of  us  all.  Come  out  of  domestication 
and  take  your  seven  cents'  worth  of 
the  advantages  which  $180,000  will 
give  the  community ! 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  domestic  sav- 
ing that  it  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
middle  class,  which  ought  to  know 
better.  According  to  the  best  statis- 
tics which  I  have  been  able  to  put 
together  people  who  have  a  little  lee- 
way above  the  requirements  of  decent 
living  save  about  $300  per  year  per 
family.  And  at  what  a  community 
cost  is  it  done! 

A  lady,  blooming  like  a  scentless 
plant  in  a  window  box.  has  just  con- 
fided to  me  that  she  has  saved  enough 
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out  of  her  housekeeping  to  provide 
for  her  old  age.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  she  has  run  her  menage  on 
the  principle  the  Japanese  use  to 
grow  their  miniature  gardens — each 
plant  and  tree  is  given,  not  all  that 
it  can  advantageously  assimilate,  but 
the  least  that  can  be  made  to  do.  One 
would  rise  from  her  table  with  the 
taste  of  saved  pennies  in  the  mouth. 
And  it  wasn't  only  food — clothes, 
furniture,  education,  even  the  family 
doctor — all  were  the  least  expensive 
that  could  be  made  to  do.  If  she  had 
not  looked  upon  matrimony  as  an  op- 
portunity to  retire  from  industry, 
might  she  not  have  earned  as  much 
as  she  had  saved?  Might  she  not 
have  expanded  under  a  series  of 
fresh  impressions  instead  of  shrivel- 
ing mentally  like  a  starved  apple  on 
a  sapless  tree?  For  not  a  thing  has 
she  done  for  the  community  but  re- 
frain from  becoming  a  public  charge 
— in  money.  In  mental  and  physical 
inertia  she  has  become  a  drag  on  the 
wheels  of  progress. 
;  Then  is  our  housekeeping  to  be 
deliberately  wasteful? 

Indeed  no!  Let  us  get  what  we 
need  at  the  least  price  we  can  pay 
for  it,  but  remembering  that  there 
are  more  coinages  than  money  to  buy 
with.  We  must  determine  whether 
money  is  more  precious  than  muscle, 
legal  tender  more  to  be  saved  than 
brains,  mere  dollars  and  cents  than 
time,  material  things  than  ,the  effort 
it  takes  to  conserve  them.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  is  to  determine  the  cost 


of  the  individual  saving  of  money  in 
terms  of  the  other  measures  of  value, 
and  to  balance  money  saving  against 
money  earning  both  in  its  financial 
outcome  and  in  its  effect  on  ourselves 
— and  this  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  women  trained  to  think  economy 
a  virtue  in  itself  to  do. 

Under  domestication  woman  is 
blind  to  the  fact  that  if  she  becomes 
part  of  a  great  community  move- 
ment to  control  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry, she  will  not  have  to  stay  at 
home  and  try  out  beef  fat;  if  she 
puts  her  mending  and  sewing — yes, 
even  the  darning  of  the  family  socks, 
which  can  now  be  done  by  machinery 
— into  the  hands  of  industry  she 
need  not  lie  awake  nights  planning 
to  cut  a  middy  blouse  for  Ellen  out 
of  her  aunt's  old  dolman  in  order  to 
save  a  yard  and  a  half  of  cotton  duck, 
but  can  take  up  some  form  of  earn- 
ing to  which  she  is  suited.  For  now 
that  material  things  are  plenty  and 
cheap,  and  labor  and  thought  are 
dear,  it  is  up  to  her  to  save  the  most 
valuable — and  not  to  forget  in  the 
process  that  her  own  development  is 
a  commercial  asset,  to  be  fed  and  in- 
creased, not  perpetually  denied.  We 
must  indeed  continue  to  save,  but 
collectively  thru  organized  society 
rather  than  individually  in  the  home, 
for  in  a  modern  state  the  aggregate 
of  our  common  savings,  not  our  in- 
dividual hoards,  is  the  measure  of 
our  civilization. 

Besides  we  already  have  a  minimum 
provision  of  the  things  we're  saving 


for.  We  are  secure  against  actual 
hunger  and  cold,  against  utter  neglect 
in  sickness,  against  complete  illiter- 
acy, against  starvation  in  our  old  age. 
We  have  not  provided  ourselves  with 
these  things  adequately  nor  with 
honor,  but  the  combined  effort  it 
would  take  to  make  this  provision 
adequate  for  all  the  families  in  the 
land,  is  out  of  all  proportion  small 
compared  with  the  individual  effort 
that  goes  into  the  attempt  to  make 
uncertain  provision  for  the  families 
of  a  few.  Shaw  says  that  we  all  need 
pensions  for  life — and  then  to  be 
forced  to  earn  them.  Wouldn't  it  be 
a  strong  drive  toward  democracy! 
The  pension  for  life  earned  under 
compulsion  would  give  ease  of  mind 
to  generations,  for  insurance  com- 
panies may  be  mismanaged,  and 
stock  companies  may  fail,  but  the 
government,  which  is  ourselves,  goes 
on  forever.  And  for  those  "solitaries" 
whom  age  finds  ungathered  into 
families  there  may  come,  instead  of 
the  almshouse,  the  Community  Club, 
where  such  public  servants  as  Mr. 
Wellford  can  live,  not  in  dependence, 
but  on  the  deferred  payments  for 
services  they  have  stored  to  their 
credit  during  a  long  life. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  women 
allowed  our  old  virtue  of  domestic 
saving  to  be  socialized  along  with 
our  other  individualistic  virtues  of 
industry  and  mercy  and  love?  Time 
we  tried  to  make  ourselves  contem- 
porary ? 

New  York  City 


THE  SAVING  OF  WASTE 


BY  FLORA  Mcdonald  Thompson 


THE    prevention   of   waste,   the 
promotion   of   household   econ- 
omy, is  the  "better  half"  of  pre- 
paredness. 

Competent  authorities  proclaim 
that  there  is  need  of  mobilizing  the 
industrial  forces  of  the  United 
States.  This  means  mobilizing  the 
housewives  of  the  country,  too,  and  I 
propose  that  we  get  ready.  I  propose 
that  we  practise  and  perfect  domes- 
tic economy  as  a  patriotic  duty — be- 
cause we  are  good  citizens. 

This  sort  of  efficiency  has  served 
the  Germans  admirably  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  Great  Britain  is  just  waking 
up  to  its  importance  and  has  begun 
an  Anti-Waste.  Campaign,  concern- 
ing which  the  Princess  Louise  said, 
"Under  pressure  of  this  terrible  war 
the  importance  of  domestic  economy 
to  the  people  and  its  value  to  the 
country  is  now  very  widely  recog- 
nized, but  there  is  still  much  waste 
in  our  kitchens,  and  it  is  by  educa- 
tion  and  training  that  we  have  to 


As  president  of  the  Housekeepers' 
Alliance  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mrs.  Flora  McDonald  Thompson 
leads  a  nation-wide  campaign  for 
household   economy. — The   Editor. 


correct  these  national  faults."  The 
London  Illustrated  News  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  "mischievous  amateur 
spirit"  in  which  women  under- 
take housework,  and  remarks  on  the 
misfortune  it  is  that  women  carry 
this  same  spirit  into  other  work. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
women,  being  perfectly  trained  in 
housework,  have  replaced  their  men 
in  industry,  in  business,  in  the  rail- 
roads, in  the  government,  with  no 
appreciable  disturbance  of  the  eco- 
nomic or  public  order.  In  short,  the 
war  in  Europe,  with  terrible  preci- 
sion, defines  housewifely  ability  as 
the  necessary  base  of  the  good  citi- 
zenship of  women;  it  shows  how  in- 
separably domestic  economy  is  allied 


with  the  maintenance  of  industry  and 
of  the  defense  of  the  nation. 

The  Housekeepers'  Alliance  now 
proposes  to  make  war  on  waste.  We 
are  not  going  to  talk ;  we  mean  to  do 
things.  We  confidently  expect  a  great 
many  men  and  women,  who  have 
never  before  considered  housekeep- 
ing their  business,  to  join  with  us  in 
this  campaign  of  household  economy 
and  to  make  our  efforts  real  and  prac- 
tical. 

Here  is  an  all-inclusive  woman's 
movement — making  the  most  of  our 
homes.  What  we  save  in  the  kitchen 
comes  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased resources  for  the  happiness 
and  productivity  of  all. 

The  American  woman  who  makes 
up  her  mind  can  do  anything  she 
pleases.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds 
to  do  our  part  in  the  preparedness 
of  the  nation.  Let  us  prevent  waste. 
Let  us  promote  efficiency  in  the 
household. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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ONLY  THE  CADILLAC  mOES  LIKE  THE  CADILLAC 


*T  is  still  unique  in  the  large  number  of 
parts  and  operations  ground  to  the  accu- 
racy of  a  thousandth  and  the  fraction  of 
a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

It  is  still  unique  in  that  standardization  which 
insists  that  every  essential  part  be  exactly 
like  every  other  part  of  its  kind. 

It  is  still  unique  in  the  extent  to  which  fric- 
tion is  eliminated  from  its  working  parts. 

It  is  still  unique  in  that  alignment  which 
makes  for  the  harmonious  action  of  its  units. 

It  is  still  unique  in  its  balance  and  in  the 
scientific  allotment  of  its  weight. 

It  is  still  unique  in  those  qualities  which  make 
for  year  after  year  of  dependable  service. 

It  is  still  unique  in  the  characteristics  which 
makes  a  fact  of  the  phrase : 


ONLY  THE  CADILLAC  RIDES  'LIKE  THE  CADILLAC 
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Pure  Food 

on  the  home  table  is  a  matter 
of  intelligent  study  and  care- 
ful buying  on  the  part  of  the 
housew^ife.  The  healthful 
quality  of  biscuits,  cake  and 
other  flour  foods  is  largely 
determined  by  the  ingredients 
of  the  baking  powder  with 
which  they  are  made. 

This  is  the  important  reason 
why  the  pure  food  laws  of 
most  states  demand  that  the 
ingredients  of  baking  powders 
shall  be  clearly  stated  on  the 
label  of  the  package. 
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Good  Health 

is  the  natural  result  of  the 
proper  selection  of  food  in- 
gredients. 

Mothers  and  housekeepers 
'who  are  well  informed  do  not 
accept  inferior  baking  pow- 
ders, made  from  alum  or  phos- 
phate. 

They  insist  on  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  which  is  free  from 
these  mineral  substitutes  be- 
cause it  is  made  from  Cream 
of  Tartar,  a  pure,  healthful 
fruit  product,  which  is  derived 
from  ripe  grapes. 
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THE    STORY    OF    GOOD    FRIDAY 


THE  retelling  of  the  story  of  Good 
Friday  is  no  task  for  small  men. 
John  Masefield  brings  to  the  under- 
taking a  vigor  of  expression,  a  fidelity 
to  humanity,  and  a  homely,  flexible 
versification  which  m.ake  the  di'amatic 
poem  which  gives  the  name  to  his  new 
volume,  Good  Friday,  and  Other  Poems, 
a  notable  addition  to  a  body  of  verse 
already  more  distinctive  and  important, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  living 
English  poet. 

It  is  rightly  called  a  dramatic  poem. 
It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  poetic 
drama.  In  structure  it  is  narrative 
rather  than  dramatic;  the  limits  and 
incidents  are  determined  rather  by  the 
original  story,  with  which  the  poet  has 
taken  few  liberties,  than  by  considera- 
tions of  dramatic  unity. 

But  Masefield  has  woven  on  the 
threads  of  the  Bible  record  a  vivid 
tapestry  of  the  forces  and  counter- 
forces,  the  political  rivalries,  the  per- 
sonal interactions,  the  ironies  and  the 
passions  of  that  day.  His  Pilate  is 
beautifully  characterized,  his  Herod 
and  Pilate's  wife  very  real,  his  Voices 
grimly  true  to  the  mob  everywhere. 

He  has  chosen  to  subordinate  the 
scene  which  has  figured  so  largely  in 
Christian  art,  the  "Ecce  Homp,"  but  in 
the  story  of  Golgotha,  put  in  the  mouth 
of  the  centurion,  he  has  written  a  pic- 
ture which  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass. 

We  nailed  him  there 
Aloft,   between   the   thieves,   in    the   bright 

air. 
The  rabble   and   the   readers  mocked   with 

oaths ; 
The  hangman's  .squad  were  dicing  for  his 

clothes. 
The   two   thieves  jeered    at   him.    Then   it 

grew  dark, 
Till  the  noon  sun  was  dwindled  to  a  spark. 
And  one  by  one  the  mocking  mouths  fell 

still. 
We  were  alone  on  the  accursed  hill 
And  we  weic  still,  not  even  the  dice  clicked. 
Only    the    heavy    blood-gouts   dropped    and 

ticked 
On  to  the  stone ;  the  hill  is  all  bald  stone. 
And   now    and    then    the    hangers    gave    a 

groan. 
Up  in   the^dark,   three   shapes   with   arms 

outspread. 
The   blood-drops    spat    to    show    how    slow 

they  bled. 
They  rose  up  black  against  the  ghastly  sky, 
God,  Lord,  it  is  a  slow  way  to  make  die 
A  man,  a  strong  man,  who  can  beget  men. 
Then  there  would  come  another  groan,  and 

then 
One  of  those  thieves  (tough  camelers  those 

two) 
Would  curse  the  teacher  from  lips  bitten 

through 
And  the  other  bid  him  let  the  teacher  be. 
I  have  stood  much,  but  this  thing  daunted 

me. 
The   dark,    the   livid   light,    and   long   loud 

groans 
One  on  another,  coming  from  their  bones. 
And  it  got  darker  and  a  glare  began 
Like  the  sky  burning  up  above  the  man. 
The  hangman's  squad  stood  easy  on  their 

spears 
And  the  air  moaned,  and  women  were  in 

tears, 
While  still  between  his  groans  the  robber 

cursed     .     .     . 
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While  the  prevailing  impression  of 
the  poem  is  its  keen  homeliness  and 
reality,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
Masefield  has  suggested  the  human 
background  of  the  tragedy,  the  closing 
note — as  has  sometimes  happened  be- 
fore in  his  work — is  vague  and  over- 
lyrical.  The  "Madman"  is  not  a  part 
of  the  picture;  nor  is  he  satisfying  as 
a  mouthpiece  for  the  spiritual  message. 
The  poem  is  so  intensely  human  that 
the  highly  poetized  distillation  of  the 
sacrifice-theme  into  a  sort  of  beauty- 
worship  is  quite  inadequate. 

One  thinks  of  "The  Terrible  Meek" 
in  reading  this.  In  every  respect  save 
dramatic  force  and  coherence  Mr.  Mase- 
field's  treatment  of  the  Crucifixion  is 
the  finer.  He  gets  naturalness  without 
the  exaggerated  crudity  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  uses;  his  canvas  is,  by  choice, 
broader;  his  figures  more  lifelike.  But 
where  Mr.  Kennedy  errs  in  one  direc- 
tion Mr.  Masefield  goes  to  the  other 
extreme.  If  "The  Terrible  Meek"  is  too 
argumentative.  Good  Friday  disap- 
points because  it  is  too  vague.  But  it  is 
an  impressive  achievement. 

The  res^"    .f  *^^*='  book  is  given  to  a 


loosely-joined  sonnet  sequence  and  a 
short  poem  of  similar  tenor.  These  phil- 
osophial  musings  on  beauty,  mortality 
and  wisdom,  elaborately  metaphorical, 
sometimes  turgid,  often  ragged  in  form, 
are  a  far  cry  from  the  "Salt  Water  Bal- 
lads," the  long  narratives  and  the 
dramas  to  which  Masefield  has  recently 
been  devoting  himself. 

As  a  whole  they  are  hardly  suc- 
cessful. Metrically  they  are  just  what 
one  would  expect  from  a  Masefield 
turned  sonneteer — sonnets  reduced  to> 
the  lowest  terms.  Elizabethan  in  form,, 
of  course,  for  he  would  not  be  likely 
to  choose  the  Italian  intricacies,  they 
lack  in  most  cases  even  the  epigram- 
matic thrust  which  men  of  Shake- 
speare's age  gave  to  the  final  couplet. 
In  thought  they  are  of  unequal  interest; 
the  most  appealing,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  in  form,  are  two  or  three 
superb  sonnets  dealing  with  the  thought 
that 

Wherever  beauty  has  been  quick  in  clay 
Some  effluence  of  it  lives,  a  spirit  dwells, 
Beauty  that  death  can  never  take  away. 

Taken  together  they  reveal  a  new 
Masefield,  but  a  Masefield  not  entirely 
articulate. 

Good  Friday,  and  Other  Poems,  by  John  Mase- 
field. Macmillan.  $1.25. 


MIDSUMMER    FICTION    IN    APRIL 


THE  fiction  of  the  last  few  weeks 
is  a  little  in  advance  of  the  season. 
It  is  the  sort  of  material  which  pub- 
lishers are  accustomed  to  offer  to  the 
public  for  "vacation  reading,"  meaning 
thereby  a  book  which  will  while  away  a 
sunny  hour  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Belle  K.  Maniates'  Mildew  Manse  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  a  likeable,  happy-go-lucky  fam- 
ily with  rich  friends  who  provide  work 
for  the  eldest  son,  tents  for  the  boys, 
a  husband  for  the  daughter  and  a  pho- 
nograph for  the  mother.  There  is  the 
eternal  mortgage  on  the  old  home. 
There  is  the  young  heroine  who  boards 
with  the  Haphazard  family,  who  tells 
the  story  in  quite  impossible  letters  to 
her  father  and  who  embarks  upon  a 
ridiculous  but  entertaining  business  en- 
terprise. Also  there  is  a  love  affair  on 
every  page. 

Likewise  afflicted  with  a  mortgage  is 
a  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Polly- 
anna."  Eleanor  H.  Porter  has  taken  a 
ti'umped-up  situation,  a  threadbare 
plot,  some  commonplace  characters,  and 
by  virtue  of  David,  Just  David,  has 
made  a  charming  story.  David  is  en- 
dowed with  goodness  which  should  make 
him  a  prig,  but  renders  him  dehghtful; 
with  a  simplicity  which  should  render 
him  an  idiot,  but  makes  him  fascinat- 
ingly naive;  with  a  musical  ability 
which  should  be  incredible,  but  is  not. 
In  short,  he  is  a  perfectly  real  impossi- 
ble   character.    Quite    the   contrary   is 


Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates's  Geranium 
Lady,  who  accomplishes  the  feat  of 
being  attractive  with  a  red  geranium 
in  her  hair.  She  has  moreover  a  dis- 
inclination to  explain  herself  to  her 
naval  lieutenant  lover  which  serves  ta 
produce  a  fairly  good  plot. 

If  one  likes  skilful  character  drawings 
pleasant  comedy,  clever,  almost  toO' 
clever,  talk,  and  truthfully  and  amus- 
ingly depicted  contrasts  of  two  genera- 
tions, read  Some  Elderly  People  and 
Their  Young  Friends,  by  S.  Macnaugh- 
tan,  which  takes  one  into  the  pleasant,, 
easy,  English  social  life,  beloved  of  the 
novelist  of  manners. 

The  publishers  present  Carolyn 
Wells's  The  Curved  Blades  as  "an  old- 
fashioned  detective  story."  It  is.  Flem- 
ing Stone  is  the  orthodox  sleuth.  The 
plot  is  elaborate  and  fantastic  enough 
to  "hold  the  reader  breathless  to  the 
last  chapter."  There  are  plenty  of  pos.- 
sible  murderers.  The  heroine  is  beauti- 
ful, if  not  agreeable.  But  Miss  Wells's- 
knowledge  of  coroners'  inquests  and 
legal  proceedings  is  limited. 

It  is  surprizing  that  any  novelist  can 
be  as  devoted  to  common  sense  as  is 
Mrs.  Watts  and  still  be  so  interesting. 
Here  at  least  is  no  midsummer  fantasy. 
The  Rudder  is  full  of  the  same  shrewd 
delineation  of  ordinary  people,  the 
same  good-natured  irony,  the  same 
frank  use  of  homely  detail,  and  above 
all  the  same  persistent  Ben  Franklin- 
ism  that  one  found  in  "Van  Cleve"  and 
"Jennie    Gushing."     Again    there    is    a 
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University  of  Chicago  Press 

New  and  Recent  Books 


Gothic  Architecture  in  France,  England  and  Italy.      By  Sir  Thomas  Graham  Jackson,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

With  191  plates  (six  in  color)  and  229  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     {From  the  Cambridge  University 

Press. ) 

This  higlily  artistic  and  interesting  work  by  fhe  distinguished  British  architect.  Sir  Thomas  Graham  Jackson,  is  in 
fact  a  continuation  of  the  author's  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  Architecture,  which  The  Nation  said  would  take  its 
place  among  the  standard  classics  of  every  architectural  library.  Through  these  two  works  the  author  hopes  to  give 
the  student  a  consistent  idea  of  mediaeval  architecture.  Incidentally  the  new  volumes  deal  with  the  architecture  of 
Reims  Cathedral  and  other  Gothic  work  in  France  and  should  be  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  author 
has  chosen  for  descrijjtion  such  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  as  are  typical  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  art, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  has  used  original  sketches  rather  than  photographs. 

2  vols.,  xxx+632  pages,  crown  quarto,  quarter  vellum;  $14.50,  postage  extra   (weight  9  lbs.) 

Essays  in  Experimental  Logic.    By  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University. 

This  new  volume  by  Professor  Dewey  will  be  of  peculiar  interest  and  significance  to  that  great  and  increasing  circle 
of  teacliers  and  students  who  have  come  to  recognize  in  tlie  author  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  writers  in  the  country 
on  philosopliical  subjects.  The  book  contains  eight  chapters  and  includes  besides  the  introduction  a  discussion  of  "The 
Relationship  of  Tliought  to  Its  Subject,"  'The  Antecedents  and  Stimuli  of  Thinking,"  "Data  and  Meanings,"  "The 
Objects  of  Thouglit,"  "The  Existence  of  the  World  as  a  Logical  Problem,"  "Some  Stages  of  Logical  Thought,"  and 
"The  Logic  of  Judgments  of  Practice."  The  nucleus  of  the  present  volume  is  Professor  Dewey's  contribution  to  Studies 
in  Logical  Theory,  now  out  of  print. 

452  pages,   i2mo,  cloth;  $1.75,  postage  extra. 

American  Prose.     By  Walter  C.  Bronson,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Brown  University. 

All  interested  in  American  literature  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  companion  volume  to  Professor  Bronson's  widely 
used  anthology  of  American  Poems  will  shortly  be  published.  This  new  volume  of  representative  selections  from  the 
prose  literature  of  our  country  will  quickly  take  its  place  as  a  standard  book  for  classroom  use,  as  well  as  for  private 
reading  and  enjoyment.  Clear  and  attractive  in  typography,  American  Prose  contains  a  fund  of  highly  interesting 
material,  comprehensive  in  range  and  carefully  edited  with  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes  by  one  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  the  country.    The  selections  cover  the  period  1607- 1865  and  include  the  work  of  thirty-seven  authors. 

800  pages,  i2mo,  cloth;  $1.50,  postage  extra. 

The  Story  of  the  New  Testament.     By  Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  in  a  vivid  and  popular  manner  the  situations  out  of  which  the  several 
books  or  letters  of  the  New  Testament  arose,  and  the  way  in  which  each  book  or  letter  endeavored  to  meet  the  special 
situation  addressed.  The  author  empliasizes  the  fact  that  Christianity  did  not  spring  from  the  New  Testament,  but  the 
New  Testament  from  Christianity.  Professor  Goodspeed's  highly  interesting  narrative  brings  out  clearly  the  practical 
and  occasional  character  of  many  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  being  written  without  technicality  or  elabora- 
tion is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  adult  Bible  classes  and  in  biblical  courses  in  colleges.  For  the  lay  reader  also  it 
gives  in  fresh  and  attractive  form  much  information  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere. 

160  pages,   umo,  cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra. 

A  Short  History  of  Belgium.  By  Leon  Van  der  Essen,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Louvain. 

The  world-wide  interest  aroused  in  the  history  of  Belgium  by  its  present  position  in  the  great  European  war  makes 
especially  timely  the  publication  of  this  volume  by  a  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  who  recently  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Belgium  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Tlie  history  is  objective  and  gives  simply 
an  account  of  the  past  history  of  the  Belgian  people,  leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  their  present  deeds  and 
sufferings.  viii-|-i68  pages,  i2mo,  cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra   (weight  1   lb.) 

Bibliographical  Society  of  American  Papers.  Vol.  X,  No.  I :  The  Eoundations  of  Slavic  Bibliography. 
By  Robert  Joseph  Kerner.  Some  Scandinavian  Bibliographers  and  Their  W'orks.  i.  jjjalmar 
Pettersen  and  the  Bibliotheca  Norvegica.      50  pp.,  royal  8vo.  paper,  $1.00  net,  $1.03  postpaid. 

IN  PRESS  FOR  EARLY  PUBLICATION 

Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  Develoi)ed  in  a  Series  of  Readings.  Edited  by  Harold  G.  Moulton. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina.     By  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  Assistant  Professor  of 

American  History  in  Washington  University. 

The  Relation  Between  Persistence  in  School  and  Home  Conditions.       Fifteenth  Yearbook,   Part   H. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

The  Great  Revival  in  the  West,  1797-1805.       By  Catherine  C.  Cleveland. 

Handwork  in  Religious  Education.  By  Addie  Grace  Wardle,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Missionary 
Training  School  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

A  History  of  the  University  of  Chicago.     By   Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed. 
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GOOD 'BOOKS 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

The  Ahi?igdon  Press  is  the  trade  imprint  of 
the  oldest  publishing  house  in  the  United  States 

:^ 

DURING  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  of  growth  it  has  maintained  so  high  a 
standard  of  scholarship  in  its  publications  and 
such  great  excellence  in  the  various  phases 
of  bookmaking,  that  today  it  commands  in- 
ternational distinction.  'The  famous  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  of  England  chose  this 
American  house  to  print  and  bind  a  large 
part  of  the  India  paper  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  a  monumental  work. 

The  achievements  of  The  AbiNGDON  Press  were  recognized 
last  year  when  it  was  awarded  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco  the  GRAND  Prize  for  Printing,  Binding  and 
General  Bookmaking,  the  highest  possible  award. 

Abingdon  Press  books  are  for  sale  at  the  better  bookshops. 
Write  us  for  catalog.     Two  of  the  recent  issues  follow: 


dOBln6bOR>RESl 


HUGH      GRAHAM 

A  Tale  of  the  Pioneers 

By  FRANK  S.  TOWNSEND 

A  thrilling  story  of  life  and  times  in  the 
territory  now  covered  by  the  Virginias 
and  neighboring  States.  It  is  a  tale 
of  empire  in  the  making  and  will  be 
read  with  absorbing  interest. 

Price,  net,  $1.35 


FOUNDATIONS  OF 
CHRISTIAN   BELIEF 

« 

Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 

By  FRANCIS  L.  STRICKLAND 

A  popular  defense  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Its  range  is  broad,  its  positions 
sound  and  clearly  stated.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  book  on  this  subject 
more  easily  readable. 

Price,  net,  $1.50 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 


NEW    YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


B  O  STO  N 
KANSAS     CITY 


PITTSBURGH 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


1825  The  Burnham  Antique  Bookstore  isie 

Oldest  Second  Hand  Bookstore  in  New  England 

S4-A  Comhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Now  ready.  Send  for  our  specially  interesting  44  page 
catalogue.  We  purchase  large  or  small  lots  o(  Books, 
Engraved  Portraits,  Lithographic  Views,  Broadsides 
and  other  Literary  property.  What  can  you  offer?  We 
can  find  the  book  you  are  in  search  of.     Try  us. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.      Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co,  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  a 


Whatever  your  question;  — be  it  the  pronunciation 
of  a  new  term;   the  spelling  of  a  puzzlinrf  word; 
the  locatiori   of  Nigeria, the  meaning  of  , 

tractor,  white  coal  etc.-this  New  Creation 
contains  a  clear,  accurate,  final  answer. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilBiaa 
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selfish  and  inept  woman  (a  little  too 
black  for  belief,  this  time),  and  again 
the  good  old-fashioned  contrast  between 
shiftlessness  and  self-reliance.  But  the 
center  of  the  stage  is  held  by  newer 
figures.  The  flashing  heroine  is  a  fine 
and  convincing  piece  of  portraiture, 
and  except  for  a  superfluous  and  ob- 
vious love-story,  which  provides  a 
smooth  ending  for  the  book,  the  whole 
novel — broader  and  better  balanced 
than  the  others — is  a  well-constructed 
picture  of  thoroly  interesting  people. 
Only  once  does  Mrs.  Watts  become 
noticeably  talky,  and  if  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  labor  question  is  neither 
original  nor  conclusive — neither  is  Ben 
Franklinism. 

It  is  refreshing  to  leave  well  trodden 
ways  for  a  new  field  of  fiction.  In  Cam 
Clarke,  John  H,  Walsh  describes  two 
things  well :  a  frontier  town  and  the 
boyhood  of  a  railroad  magnate.  Wash- 
tucna,  Washington,  is  not  altogether 
prepossessing,  but  its  worship  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Clarke,  its  kindliness,  hospital- 
ity and  fair  play  go  far  to  offset  its 
chronic  state  of  drunkenness  and  its 
somewhat  free  use  of  revolvers.  The 
town  and  Cam  are  described  with  di- 
rectness, insight,  a  nice  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  an  agreeable  cynicism.  It 
is  an  unusual  story,  unusually  written, 
and  well  worth  reading. 

Mildew  Manse,  by  Belle  K.  Maniates.  Poston : 
Little,  Brown.  $1.  Just  David,  by  Eleanor  H. 
Porter.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.25.  The  Gera- 
nium Lady,  by  Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates.  DufReld. 
$1.25.  Some  Elderly  People  and  Their  Young 
Friends,  by  S.  Macnaughtan.  Dutton.  $1.35. 
The  Curved  Blades,  by  Carolyn  Wells.  Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott.  $1.35.  The  Rudder,  by 
Mary  S.  Watts.  Macmillan.  $1.50.  Cam  Clarke, 
by  John  H.  Walsh.  Macmillan.  $1.35. 

FROM    WAR    CORRESPONDENTS 

When  a  complete  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  comes  to  be  written  a  compli- 
mentary chapter  will  be  due  justly  to 
the  American  correspondent.  His  nar- 
ratives of  this  greatest  human 
cataclysm  come  one  after  the  other 
intense  with  vitality,  keenness  of  vision, 
and  alertness  to  grasp  an  essential  fact 
enveloped  in  the  onsweep  of  mighty 
events.  This  we  write  after  reading 
every  line  of  Arthur  Sweetser's  Road- 
side Glimpses  of  the  Great  War.  This 
war  correspondent-  is  already  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Independent. 

To  begin  with  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  now  familiar  personally 
conducted  party  to  the  front.  He 
simply  had  to  be  where  "world  history" 
was  being  made,  and  thither  he  went 
on  a  bicycle  in  spite  of  rules,  rebuffs 
and  the  assurance  he  would  be  made 
prisoner  and  probably  shot.  It  is  his 
clear,  independent  view  of  the  reality 
of  war,  obtained  in  a  series  of  extraor- 
dinary adventures  while  chasing  elusive 
French  and  German  fronts,  which 
makes  his  book  illuminating  for  those 
occupied  with  the  prevailing  topic  of 
American  preparedness.  Thus,  after 
the  German  blow  fell,  Mr.  Sweetser 
found  in  the  French  provincial  cities 
of  the  north  and  among  the  peasants  as 
complete  a  lack  of  the  spirit  of  pre- 
paredness, as  great  a  panic,  as  if 
France  had  failed  to  add  a  regiment 
or  gun  to  her  military  organization 
since    1870.     Here    one   may    speculate 
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SOME  SCRIBNER  SPRING  BOOKS 


The  Meaning  of  Personal 
Life 

By  Newman  Smith,  D.D. 

This  vital  book  pursues  the  quest 
of  personality  and  its  relation  to  the 
universe — not  through  vague  meta- 
physics or  appeal  to  religious  intuition, 
but  by  careful  investigation  into  the 
scientific  facts  at  our  disposal.  A  most 
fascinating  analysis  done  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  readable  language. 
$2.00  net. 

The  Mountain 

By  John  C.  Van  Dyke 

Professor  Van  Dyke  con- 
tinues his  admirable  series  on 
nature  in  this  fit  successor  to 
"The  Desert"  and  "The  Opal 
Sea."  It  contains  chapters  on 
all  the  various  aspects  of  the 
general  subject,  both  scientific 
and  aesthetic,  as  is  the  author's 
wont — and  peculiar  distinc- 
tion. Every  page  of  the  text 
is  penetrated  with  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  theme. 
$1.25  net. 

Wind  and  Weather 

By  L.  H.  Bailey 

A  collection  of  poems  of 
widely  various  forms  and 
moods,  but  so  unified  as  final- 
ly to  give  a  single  strong  im- 
pression I)y  the  fact  that  their 
common  inspiration  is  a  vital 
sense  of  man's  intimate 
spiritual — and  material — rela- 
tion to  nature. 

$1.00  net. 

The  Administration" of 
President  Hayes 

By  John  Burgess  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

A  masterly  and  illuminating 
review  by  tliis  eminent  Ameri- 
can historian  of  what  he 
shows  to  have  been  the  mo- 
mentous years  of  General 
Hayes's  administration.  The 
autlior  shows  not  only  cogent- 
ly but  eloquently  how  the 
South  was  freed  and  pacified 
when  reconstruction  seemed  a 
failure,   how   the  country   was 

rescued     from     the     curse    of       

cheap  money,  and  how  Civil 
Service  Reform  was  established  on  a 
firm  basis  by  the  patriotic  wisdom  of  a 
President  to  whom  history  has  not 
hitlierto  awarded  his  just  dues  of  ap- 
preciation. 

With  portrait.     $i.oo  net. 

Our  Early  Wild  Flowers 

By  Harriet  L.  Keeler 

The  Boston  Advertiser  says :  "Noth- 
ing is  lacking  to  enable  the  reader  to 
identify  any  spring  flower  he  may  dis- 
cover." 

Illustrated  in  color  and  with  half  tones 

and  draivings. 

Cloth,  $i.oo  net;  Leather,  $1.25  net. 


The  End  of  a  Chapter 

By  Shane  Leslie 

A  notable  contribution  to  English 
memoir  literature,  culminating  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  which  the 
author  calls  "the  suicide  of  the  civili- 
zation called  Christian,  and  the  travail 
of  a  new  era  to  which  no  gods  have 
been  as  yet  rash  enough  to  give  their 
name." 

$1.25  net. 


Antwerp  to  Gallipoli 

A  Year   of   War  on    Many  Fronts — and 
Behind  Them 

By  Arthur  Ruhl 

An  extraordinary  record  of  a  great 
variety  of  experiences  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Turkey  and  Gallipoli,  vividly 
told  and  with  clear  understanding  of 
differing  points  of   view. 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


Front  a  photograph  by  AUxander  Lambert^  M.D. 

A  BOOKLOVER'S 
HOLIDAY  IN  THE  OPEN 

"This  is  a  fascinating  book.  .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  talks — 
for  this  is  the  vivid  impression  made  by  the  printed  word — of 
the  game  and  the  hunt,  of  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  of 
primitive  peoples  and  their  way.*:,  of  folk  lore  and  supersti- 
tions. And  here  and  there  he  gives  us  those  charming  pen 
pictures  which  prove  him  to  be  not  only  a  close  observer 
with  an  eye  for  beauty,  but  a  true  lover  of  nature  as  well." 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 


Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

By  Frank  H.  Spearman 

This  thrilling  story  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  author  of  "Whispering 
Smith" — a  veritable  Lorna  Doone  of 
the  West.  The  love  of  Nan,  a  inem- 
ber  of  an  outlaw  family,  for  a  man 
whose  life  is  devoted  to  exterminating 
her  clan,  forms  ;he  central  theme  of 
this  intensely  absorbing  story  of  primi- 
tive life  in  the  high  country. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
$1.35  net. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


Why  War 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe 

A  significant  passage  from 
this  book : 

"Wars  are  not  made  by  peo- 
ples. .  ,  .  Wars  are  made  by 
irresponsible  monarchs,  by  rul- 
ing aristocracies,  by  foreign 
ministers  and  by  diplomats. 
Wars  are  made  by  privileged 
interests,  by  financiers,  by 
cornmercial  groups  seeking 
private  profit  in  foreign  lands. 

"Wars  are  made  behind 
closed  doors."- 

$1.50  net. 

Estimates  in  Art 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Art  and   Arch.x-ology  in 
Princeton    University 

In  this  volume  the  author 
considers  those  among  the 
great  painters,  historic  and 
contemporary,  in  whose  work 
and  personality  for  various 
reasons  most  interest  is  taken 
at  the  present  time.  The  book 
is,  therefore,  as  timely  in  sub- 
ject as  it  is  ripe  in  treatment. 
$1.50  net. 


The  Sjmfiphony  Play 

By  Jennette  Lee 

A  play  made  up  of  one-act 
plays,  "not  merely  'linked  to- 
gether by  intervals  of  silence' 
and  a  dropped  curtain,"  as  the 
author  explains,  "but  plays  re- 
lated in  color  and  tone  and 
progressive  meaning."  These 
plays,  "Billy  Boy,"  "The 
Mother,"  "The  Brother."  and 
"The  Lady  with  Wings,"  form 
a  perfect  whole  as  the  move- 
ments of  a  sonata  form  a  symphony 
$1.00  net. 

The  Portion  of  a  Champion 

By  Francis  o  Sullivan  tighe 

A  romance  of  the  heroic  age  in  Ire- 
land, the  story  of  how  Conal,  a  chief- 
tain's son,  wrung  from  adverse  fortune 
both  public  recognition  as  a  cliampion 
of  warriors  and  the  hand  of  the  beau- 
tiful Etain.  The  story  is  so  vividly 
presented  as  to  give  a  veritable  pano- 
rama of  the  times  from  the  Celtic 
angle. 

$1.35  net. 
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BEHOLD  THE  t^ 
WOMAN! 


By  T.  EVERETT  HARRE 

$1.35  net     Postage  extra 

"May  justly  be  said  to  surpass  in  vivid- 
ness, reality  and  human  appeal  any  novel  of 
recent  years.  Its  trtic  predecessors  are  'Quo 
Vadis,'  'Ben  llur,'  'Salannnbo,'  'Hypatia.'  It  is 
a  novel  of  poiverful  religious  significance,  and 
bears  a  message  for  every  man  and  woman." 
In  the  character  of  Mary,  the  powerful 
Alexandrian  courtesan  whose  beauty  was 
"the  glory  of  Egypt,"  the  author  presents  the 
struggle  of  womanhood  in  its  integrity  and 
nobility  with  man's  age-long  exploitation,  and 
inter])rets.that  eternal  struggle  which  is  today 
finding  one  of  its  expressions  in  the  fem- 
inist movement. 

It  is  the  absorbing  story  of  a  woman's  quest  of  love, amid  the  vices  and  excesses 
of  an  age  when  wantonness  was  an  art  and  a  woman  became  eminent  only  through 
her  shame,  and  of  this  woman's  finding  redemption  in  the  divine  love  that  in  all  ages 
knows  not  utter  condemnation,  but  is  all  forgiving  because  all  knowing. 

A  novel  teeming  with  the  turbulent  excitement,  intrigue  and  romance  of  the  most 
splendid  and  licentious  age  of  the  world.  The  Time  is  the  final  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity. 

THE  CURVED  BLADES    ADAM'S  GARDEN 


BEHOLD} 

THE 
.WOMAN! 

By  T.EVERETT  HARRE 


M*' 


By  CAROLYN  WELLS 
Frontispiece  by  Gaylc  Hoskins.  $1.35  net. 
Postage  extra. 
FLEMING  STONE  in  a  murder  mystery 
as  calculating  and  cruel  as  it  was  hidden, 
whicli  he  unravels  through  a  maze  of  mis- 
leading evidence.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  career  of  Stone  will  enjoy 
heartily  the  falling  in  love  of  the  great 
sleuth.  It  is  his  first  afifair  and  is  as  ap- 
pealing as  the  mystery  of  the  murder  of 
Miss  Lucy  Carrington  is  baffling. 

THE  FINDING  OF 

JASPER  HOLT 

By  GRACE  L.  H.  LUTZ 
Author  of  "Miranda,"  "La,  Michael!" 
"Marcia  Schuyler,"  etc.,  etc. 
Three    illustrations    in    color    by    E.    F. 
Bayha.     $J.^5  net.     Postage   extra. 
A  love  story  of  a  Western  man  and  an 
Eastern  woman.     To  rise  to  the  occasion 
he  needs  the  agencies  of  an  exciting  rail- 
road accident,  a  horse  race  and  loads  of 
beautiful  roses  from  his  own  garden;  but 
he  succeeds  and  the  reader  rejoices.    Mrs. 
Lutz's  heart  and  humor  are  on  every  page. 

A  MAN'S  REACH 

By  SALLY  NELSON  ROBINS 

Three  illustrations  in    color   by   Edmund 
Frederick.    $i.-?5  net.     Postage  extra. 

Governor  Stuart,  of  Virginia : 

"I  liave  mucli  pleasure  in  commending  it 

to  the  thousands  who  must  be  interested 

in  the  vital  thought  suggested  by  the  title." 

THE  CONQUEST 

By  SIDNEY  L.  NYBURG 
Author  of  "The  Final   Verdict." 
'■  $1.25  net.     Postage  extra. 

Boston  Transcript : 

"Originality  and   dramatic   strength  are 
marked  in  many  pages  of  this  novel." 


By  NINA  WILCOX  PUTNAM 
Frontispiece  in  color  by  H.  Weston  Tay- 
lor. $1.25  net.  Postage  extra. 
Adam's  fate  was  to  work  out  his  salva- 
tion and  win  his  girl  by  raising  flowers 
upon  a  vacant  city  lot,  surrounded  by  cats 
and  dogs,  dwelling  with  crusty,  humor- 
ous curmudgeons  who  drift  in  from 
everywhere,  having  a  feud  with  a  thug, 
and  being  desperately  loved  by  an  unfor- 
tunate girl.  A  big  story  with  humanity 
its  theme. 

A  PENNELL  VOLUME 

NIGHTS 

Rome,  Venice — in  the  Aesthetic  Eighties. 
Paris,  London — in  the  Fighting  Nineties. 
By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL 
Sixteen    to    Eighteen    Illustrations    from 

Photographs  and  Etchings.    $3.00  net. 
Postage  extra. 

The  pleasure  of  association  with  equally 
famous  literary  and  artistic  friends  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Pennells. 
In  tliis  absorbing  l)ook  there  is  the  inside 
history  of  an  enthralling  period ;  and  an 
acquaintanceship  with  those  wlio  made  it 
what  it  was  :  Beardsley,  Henley,  Harland, 
Editor  of  'The  Yellow  Book,"  Whistler, 
etc.  The  illustrations,  photographs  and 
some  of  the  etchings  by  Joseph  Pennell 
are  unusual. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of 

Major-Genf.ral  Leonard  Wood. 
By  CAPTAIN  LINCOLN  C.  AN- 
DREWS, U.  S.  CAVALRY 
Limp  Leather.    $1.50  net.    Postage  extra. 
This  will  be  the  text-book  in  the  sum- 
mer training  camps  of  the  Eastern  Army 
Division.     It  should  be  read  by  all  classes, 
not  only  those  who  wish  to  equip  them- 
selves for  military  courses,  but  also  those 
who  will  wish  to  be  ready  for  any  event- 
uality.    It  describes  in  detail  the  military 
service  in  all  branches  of  the  arrpy. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  l^lki>l^^^d 


whether  the  same  effect  in  similar 
circumstances  would  be  produced  upon 
a  whole  nation,  such  as  the  Germans, 
governed  and  imbued  with  military 
principles    in    all    branches    of    effort. 

A  follower  in  the  wake  of  Von 
Kluck's  army,  he  g'rants,  from  observa- 
tion, that  its  all  forceful  advance  was 
conducted,  for  the  most  part,  according 
to  the  rules  of  war,  which  of  unhappy 
necessity  cover  devastation,  ruin  and 
bloodshed.  Otherwise  he  does  not  hold 
the  Germans  were  outrageously  severe 
with  the  French  civil  population.  What 
happened  to  him  when  he  did  pedal 
down  into  German  headquarters  at 
Valenciennes  with  a  dubious  pretext  for 
being  there — and  thereafter — will  hold 
the  reader's  tense  interest  until  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter.  The  inevitable 
bagging  of  the  American  newspaper 
man  and  the  resulting  puzzle  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  with  such  an  extraordi- 
nary individual  are  the  sole  gleams  of 
comedy  in  unending  tales  of  horror.  As 
Baron  von  Mumm  Schwartzenstein  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  Horace  Green's 
The  Log  of  a  Noncombatant,  "You  see, 
we  were  prepared  for  everysing — ex- 
cept ze  invasion  of  ze  American  news- 
paperman. When  he  iss  out  of  sight, 
zen  we  do  not  feel  secure."  Precisely! 
How  is  the  military  mind  to  deal  with 
men,  apparently  crazy,  who  arrive  at 
battle  fronts  in  taxis,  on  bicycles,  on 
foot,  in  straw  hats,  without  proper  cre- 
dentials, and  with  sublime  innocence  de- 
manding passes  to  impossible  places 
because  they  prefer  not  being  shot  on 
their  unwelcome  travels.  That  the  Ger- 
mans were  able  to  appreciate  the  jest 
of  it  is  evident  from  roars  of  Teutonic 
laughter,  but  the  French  were  in  no 
humor    to    recall    touches    of    Moliere. 

Mr.  Green  is,  however,  serious  enough 
in  his  wanderings  thru  Belgium  pre- 
vious to  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  on 
a  side  trip  to  Germany,  and  back  to  the 
last  Belgian  fortress  for  its  investment 
and  capture.  He  throws  an  impartial 
light  on  the  subject  of  German  atroci- 
ties. When  in  Belgium  he  exerted 
effort  to  reach  the  sources  of  such 
stories,  and  states  that,  excepting  a 
few  detached  cases  which  are  likely  to 
occur  in  any  war,  and  should  not  be 
charged  to  wilful  brutality  on  the  part 
of  the  German  military  authorities,  the 
reports  were  widely  exaggerated.  He 
reaffirms  this  in  an  appendix  after 
reading  the  Bryce  report,  tho  previous- 
ly he  intimates  there  may  have  been 
truth  in  sinister  remarks  let  drop  by 
Germans  of  British  military  prisoners 
ill  treated  by  their  captors  and  sum- 
marily executed.  If  these  are  ever 
proved,  then  indeed  would  lie  a  charge 
without  defense  or  palliation. 

In  journalistic  contrast  we  come  to 
Arnold  Bennett's  Over  There.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Bennett's  intimacy  with 
soldiers  and  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  has  been  extremely  limited. 
Moreover,  he  seems  unable  to  draw  near 
to  or  more  than  half  comprehend  either 
with  the  requisite  sympathetic  feeling 
— the  broad  vision — needful  in  a  satis- 
factory witness  of  the  greatest  human 
drama.  While  he  discusses  interest- 
ingly the  British  military  organization 
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NEW  LIFE 

FOR  YOU 

In  Six  Short  Months  I  Can  Remake    You.     Men   and   Women, 

Your  Destiny  Is  in  Your  Own  Hands 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  EARNING  POWER? 


The  Start 


Third   Month 


Sixth    Month 


Your  Position  in  the  World 

Your  Facial  Appearance  and  Ex- 
pression 

Your  Health,  Strength  and  Vim 

Your  Power    to  Control   and  Lead 
Others 


Your  Physique  and  Symmetry 
Your   Power   to    Control   Your 
Thoughts 

Your    Control    of    Your   Body    and 
Habits 

Your  Faculties  of  Reasoning 


THESE   ARE  ALL  WITHIN  YOUR   POWER  TO   RULE. 
AND   SO   FRAME   YOUR  FUTURE 

Have  you  considered  why  it  is  some  men  and  women  succeed  wliile  others  fail? 
Have  you  considered  why  some  businesses  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  while  others 
come  down  by  leaps  and  bounds?  Have  you  considered  why  some  people  are  con- 
tent wUli  a  menial  position  and  poverty  as  a  reward  in  old  age?  Have  you  con- 
sidered why  some  people  enjoy  good  health  while  others  are  never  ill  but  never 
well?  Have  you  considered  why  some  jieople  are  handsome  and  full  of  expression 
while  others  aie  faded  and  expressionless?  Now,  there  MUST  be  a  cause  for  all 
this.  THERE  IS:  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  teaches  us  this.  But  what  i« 
this  cause?  I  will  tell  you.  Success  and  Failure  depend  upon  —  (i)  Your  Mental 
Condition.  (2)  Your  Physical  Condition.  (3)  Your  Facial  and  Outward  Ex- 
pression. (4)  Your  Knowledge  as  to  how  to  apply  what  you  know.  The  vivid- 
ness, ingenuity  and  inventiveness  of  your  thoughts  depend  upon  the  quickness  of 
your  bram  to  generate  nerve  power,  while  these  in  turn  are  dependent  upon  the 
richness  of  your  blood,  the  sunniness  of  your  disposition,  the  surcness  of  your 
concentration,  the  strength  of  your  will,  and  the  reliability  of  your  memory.  It  is 
the  harmonious  development  of  all  these  that  ensures  Success.  The  Nicholson- 
Wase  Mail  Course  of  Mental  and  Physical  Efficiency  trains  the  entire  person.  IT 
I'lTS  YOU  FOR  A  BETTER  BUSINESS  AND  SOCI.AL  POSITION  IN  LIFE, 
—IN   FACT,   IT   MAKES   YOU   LORD   OF   YOURSELF. 


1  Illo  VyOUI  ot;  ^  arise — Shrewdness   in   Business  —  Strength    of    Purpose  —  Power 

f  IVPQ    YftU  J  °^  Observation  —  Retentive  Memory  —  Power  of   Facial   Expres- 

'^  sion — Graceful  Carriage — Strong  Nerves  and  a  Balanced  System. 


IT  TRAINS   YOU 

FOR  SELF-POSSESSION 


IT  MAKES  YOU 

STRONG  AND  INTELLIGENT 


You  are  not  a  Creature  of  Circumstances,  you  are  just  what  you  make  your- 
self. Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  Mental  Force  really  is?  Have  you  estimated 
the  amount  of  force  that  you  can  generate  and  keep  going  fur  twenty-four  hours? 
Do  you  know  this  force  is  responsible  for  vour  health?  Seeing  this  is  so,  do  you 
suppose  your  EARNINC.  POWER  IS  AT  ITS  BEST  WHEN  YOUR  CREATIVE 
POWER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST?  Of  course  you  don't.  To  develop  your  Earning 
Power  you  must  know  how  to  generate  Mental  Force.  Now  I  wish  to  make  a 
proposal  to  you.  Suppose  you  hnd  you  have  little  time  on  your  hands,  suppose 
you  feel  equally  certain  you  ought  to  be  earning  more  money;  and  suppose  it  were 
possible  for  someone  to  take  you  in  hand  and  teacli  you  how  to  succeed.  And 
then,  on  top  of  this,  suppose  it  were  only  going  to  take  a  few  minutes  daily  out 
of  your  time,  would  you  accept  this  offer?  I  am  sure  you  would.  Now,  this  is 
exactly  what  I  am  offering  you  today.  I  will  send  you  free  my  explanatory  Booklet, 
whicli  will  tell  you  all  about  it;  also  full  detailed  Folder  Synopsis,  giving  you  the 
outlines  of  each  of  tlie  52  lessons.  Write  to  me  at  once.  Write  today.  Fill  in 
the  Coupon.      Get  a   pencil   and    DO   IT   NOW!      Your   dividend   is  waiting! 

THE    NICHOLSON. WASE    MENTAL    AND 
PHYSICAL  EFFICIENCY  TRAINING  COURSE 

Longacre  Building,   1476  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Start 


Third   Month 


Sixth    Month 


F»ERFECT     WOIVIAIMHOOD 


How  about  the  women  who  succeed?  What 
arc  the  qualities  that  make  success  for  them? 
Why,  it  IS  just  that  indclinable  "something" 
that  we  call  Personality,  or  Magnetism. 
That's  it!  Appearance  and  C^haracter,  a  de- 
veloped mind  in  an  attractive-looking  body. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  class  to  which  we 
have  to  appeal  is  the  housewife — she  who 
rocks  the  cradle  truly  rules  the  world.  Do 
you  wish  to  develop  that  tact  and  sweetness 
of    character    tliat    makes    you    firm    but    kind. 


loved  and  loving,  with  the  foresight  to  con- 
trol the  home  and  hearth,  making  it  your 
little  world  of  happiness?  A  healthy  and 
genial  appearance,  intelligence,  quickness  of 
thought  and  an  understanding,  capable,  and 
sympathetic  intuition — all  these  go  further 
than   merely   educational   Training. 

You  may  appear  outwardly  to  be  all 
right,  and  yet  you  know  you  are  not  at  your 
best.  I  will  show  you  the  reason,  and  how 
to  overcome  it. 


Charles  A'.    Wase.  M.A..   Ph.D., 
1476  Broadway,  New  York: 

Please    send    me    booklet,    folder    synopsis    and 
pamphlet   FREE. 


Name 


Address 
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Cave  Life  or  Civilization 


Civilized  man  is  distinguished 
from  the  cave  man  by  his  habit  of 
co-operation. 

The  cave  man  hved  for  and  by 
himself ;  independent  of  others,  but 
alvyrays  in  danger  from  natural  laws. 

To  the  extent  that  v^e  assist  one 
another,  dividing  up  the  tasks,  we 
increase  our  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, and  attain  the  advantages  of 
civilization. 

We  may  sometimes  disregard  our 
dependence  on  others.  But  suppose 
the  farmer,  for  example,  undertook 
to  live  strictly  by  his  ow^n  efforts. 
He  might  eke  out  an  existence,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  civilized  existence 
nor  would  it  satisfy  him. 

He  needs  better  food  and  clothes 
and  shelter  and  implements  than  he 
could  provide  unassisted.  He  re- 
quires a  market  for  his  surplus  prod- 
ucts, and  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  exchange. 

He  should  not  forget  who  makes 
his  clothes,  his  shoes,  his  tools,  his 


vehicles  and  his  tableware,  or  who 
mines  his  metals,  or  who  provides 
his  pepper  and  salt,  his  books  and 
papers,  or  w^ho  furnishes  the. ready 
means  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change whereby  his  myriad  wants 
are  supplied. 

Neither  should  he  forget  that  the 
more  he  assists  others  the  more  they 
can  assist  him. 

Take  the  telephone  specialists  of 
the  Bell  System :  the  more  efficient 
they  are,  the  more  effectively  the 
farmer  and  every  other  human 
factor  of  civilization  can  provide  for 
their  own  needs  and  comforts. 

Or  take  our  government,  en- 
trusted w^ith  the  task  of  regulating, 
controlling  and  protecting  a  hun- 
dred million  people.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  so  efficient  in  its 
special  task  that  all  of  us  may  per- 
form our  duties  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Interdepend- 
ence means  civilized  existence. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


I  Here  Is  the  Camp  for  Your  Boy  I 

I  where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion;  where  he  has  every  i 
I  facility  and  the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball,  § 
I  swing  a  tennis  racket  and  make  things  with  tools.  When  your  boy  returns  = 
I  from  a  summer  or  part  of  a  summer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  aston-  i 
m  ished  and  pleased  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina,  | 
I  and  all-round  manhood.  No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be  i 
I  imagined  than  on  Lake  Cobbosseecontee  in  the  magnificent  hard  wood  | 
I  grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  Maine.  A  readable  booklet,  full  of  pic-  i 
5  tures,  will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.  Write  personally  to  Frank  f 
I  D.  Smith,  Director,  203  West  102nd  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will  receive  ^ 
s  by  return  mail  something  that  will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your  I 
I   boy.  5 

;;iiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii||i|M||,|,,||,,i||||,,,,,,,,,,,,,,|,,|,|„||,||,|||" 


— particularly  its  transport  service — it 
is  unfortunate  that  his  personal  atti- 
tude toward  soldiers  suggests  remote- 
ness if  not  superiority.  It  is  toward  the 
end  of  Mr.  Bennett's  book  that  an  inci- 
dent occurs  which  reveals  the  author 
as  not  quite  the  type  of  man  to  mingle 
with  and  report  upon  the  soldiers  of 
his  country.  Mr.  Bennett  found  him- 
self alone  temporarily  in  the  ruined 
square  of  Ypres.  Two  Tommies  strolled 
upon  the  scene.  "I  had  a  wish  to  ac- 
cost them,  but  Englishmen  do  not  do 
these  things,  even  in  Ypres.  They 
glanced  casually  at  me,  I  glanced 
casually  at  them,  carefully  pretending 
that  the  circumstances  of  my  situation 
were  entirely  ordinary."  Mr.  Bennett 
is  mistaken.  All  Englishmen  are  not  of 
that  narrow  social  creed.  In  another 
book,  "A  Surgeon  in  Khaki,"  is  told 
the  story  of  the  old  English  clergyman 
— a  dignitary  of  his  church — drawn  to 
the  same  scenes,  and  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  British  and  Belgian  soldiers 
by  simple  democratic  acts  of  kindness. 
He,  too,  of  his  own  volition  was  "under 
fire,"  but  it  was  to  rescue,  help  and 
comfort  the  stricken  soldiers  thruout 
a  long  night  in  a  place  of  unthinkable 
horror. 

As  the  official  British  observer  It  is 
presumably  Bernard  Pares'  part  in 
Day  by  Day  With  the  Russian  Army 
to  show  what  a  wonderful  uplift  has 
taken  place  in  Russia  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Consequently  everybody  and 
everything  in  Russia  are  admirable. 
The  book  is  a  kind  of  grand  full-dress 
parade,  into  which  even  the  American 
correspondent  steps  as  an  "eminent" 
personage.  It  is  such  a  novel  role  for 
him  in  the  war  that  this  time  he  surely 
must  have  been  a  bit  rattled.  But  after 
discounting  Mr.  Pares'  position  one 
gathers  that  unquestionably  a  new  era 
of  freedom  and  fraternity  has  opened 
in  Russian  political  and  social  life. 
Much  of  the  ground  traversed  by  Mr. 
Pares — Galicia  and  Poland — is  now 
familiar,  and  he  adds  little  new  in  this 
respect.  But  numerous  opportunities  to 
discuss  the  origin  of  the  war  with  Aus- 
trian and  German  prisoners  yield  an 
interesting  conflict  of  popular  opinion 
in  those  countries,  and  as  a  companion 
to  similar  works  the  book  is  valuable 
for  the  political  and  military  student. 

Roadside  Glimpses  of  the  Great  War,  by  Arthur 
Sweetser.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  Log  of  a  Noncom- 
batant,  by  Horace  Green.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
$1.25.  Over  There,  by  Arnold  Bennett.  Doran. 
$1.25.  Day  bj)  Day  with  the  Rv^sian  Army,  by 
Bernard  Pares.  Houghton,  MifHin.   $2.50. 

NINETY  YEARS 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing records  of  a  literary  life  ever  pub- 
lished is  that  of  JulioL  Ward  Howe 
written  by  her  daughters.  That  life 
ran  from  1819  to  1910.  Its  youth  was 
spent  in  the  dignified  society  formed 
by  the  families  of  New  York's  great 
merchants  of  the  thirties  and  forties. 
Its  later  years  belonged  to  the  literary 
circle  of  Boston.  But  quite  aside  from 
her  surroundings  Mrs.  Howe  was  a 
commanding  figure — a  woman  of  un- 
common ability  and  power  and  of  great 
charm.  She  sprang  into  fame  with  the 
writing  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." That  remarkable  poem,  born  in 
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a  dream,  seems  the  sudden  fruition  of 
tremendous  conviction  and  enthusiasm, 
for,  with  this  exception,  delightful  as 
is  some  of  Mrs.  Howe's  verse,  she  is 
greater  in  personality  than  as  a  poet. 

A  student  always,  one  finds  her  seiz- 
ing time  during  a  visit  to  Rome  to  study 
Hebrew  with  some  learned  Jew  whom 
she  had  the  fortune  to  meet.  With  six 
children  to  care  for,  and  to  care  for 
with  untiring  devotion  and  sympathy, 
as  the  pictures  of  that  busy,  happy 
household  show,  she  determined  to 
n^aster  philosophy  and  took  up  Kant, 
Hegel,  Fichte  in  t-urn.  It  was  no  small 
matter,  in  the  sixties,  for  a  woman 
reared  in  her  conservative  circle,  the 
head  of  a  complicated  household,  to 
start  out  in  the  public  work  to  which 
she  felt  herself  called.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  her  philosoph- 
ical and  ethical  lectures,  brought  her 
into  the  field  of  practical  organization 
and  for  thirty  years  she  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movements  for  the 
widening  of  opportunities  for  women 
and  the  aid  of  the  oppressed.  One  in- 
cident shows  her  characteristic  spirit. 
Starting  in  a  heavy  storm  for  a  lecture 
in  Salem,  she  and  the  hackman  rolled 
together  down  the  steps.  "Oh,  Mrs. 
Howe,"  cried  the  terrified  man  finding 
her  already  on  her  feet  when  he  picked 
himself  up,  "let  me  help  you  into  the 
house."  "Nonsense,"  was  the  reply,  "I 
have  just  time  to  catch  my  train."  She 
was  then  seventy-six. 

Over  these  pages  plays  a  never  fail- 
ing humor,  while  the  always  entertain- 
ing reminiscences  include  literally 
almost  every  one  of  note  in  the  literary 
world  of  England,  Italy  and  this  coun- 
try for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  1819-1910,  by  Laura  E. 
Richards  and  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.  $4. 

STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  THE  SEA 

There  are  many  reasons  for  reading 
Joseph  Conrad's  latest  book,  a  collec- 
tion of  four  short  stories.  But  aside 
from  their  beauty  of  style,  their  inter- 
est of  plot,  their  skill  in  character  por- 
trayal and  their  keen  psychological  in- 
sight, most  people  will  read  Within  the 
Tides  just  because  they  are  good 
stories — stories  of  the  sort  that  compel 
attention  from  start  to  finish. 

All  four  are  stories  of  adventure.  If 
the  author  did  not  emphasize  so  clearly 
the  mental,  instead  of  the  physical  con- 
flicts, they  would  be  blood  and  thunder 
tales  of  mystery  and  murder.  But  their 
interest  centers  in  personality  more 
than  in  plot,  and  in  each  case  the  char- 
acter of  one  man  is  formed  by  the  in- 
cidents of  the  story. 

Because  of  the  Dollars  is  perhaps 
the  most  forceful — in  plot  it  somewhat 
resembles  Mr.  Conrad's  recent  novel 
"Victory."  The  Partner  is  a  tale  of 
deep-dyed  conspiracy  on  the  high  seas; 
villain  is  matched  against  villain  and 
both  meet  inevitable  defeat.  In  the 
Inn  of  the  Two  Witches  is  a  remark- 
able description  of  a  man's  terror,  "a 
deadly,  chilly  languor  spi*eading  over 
his  limbs — as  if  his  flesh  had  been  wet 
plaster  stiff'ening  slowly  about  his  ribs." 
-  The  longest  of  these  stories,  The 
Planter  of  Malata,  has  the  least  action. 
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WIGGINS 

PEERLESS  PATENT 

BOOK    FORM 

CARDS 


are  used   by 
many  of  Amer- 
ica'slarKest  card  users 
because  or  the  skill  and 
care  exercised  in  enj^ravinjf 
aWiififins plate.  ThisclitnUle 
realizes  that  there  is  far  more  to 
the  card  question  than  merely  buy- 
inprsomany  at  Bomuch.  Ask  lor  tab 
of  specimens,  detach  the  cards  one  by 
one  and  observe  their  clean-cut  edges  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  their  being  en- 
cased in  convenient  book  form  style. 
Enpravers    The JohnB. WigsinsCompany 
Plate  Makers  Established  l?o7 

i/iejBmfcosserf  97-99  ia9tAdam8St..rilirA(;0 


IngtCinfs 

Milkweed  Cream 


Preserves   Good    - 
-.   Complexions, 
'^  improves  Bad 
Complex-- 
ions< 


Send 

tis  6c  io 
stamps,    to 
cover    cost    ,_ 
packin-/  and  mail- 
ing, and  get  irce  our 
Guest    Room    PaclcaTC 
coniaininz  Injrrani's  Face 
I'owder  and  Kouze  in  novel 
purse  packets,  and  Milkweed 
Cream,     Zodenia   Tooth    Powder 
and  Perfume  la  Guest  Room  Size. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 
Esffiblished  iHHS 

Windsor,  Ont. 
54  Tenth  St.  Detroit.U.S.A. 


SPEED  UP ! 


Whether  you  are  big  or  little,  old  or 
young,  president  or  apprentice,  you 
must  SPEED  up  or  GIVE  up. 

Competition    is    desperate,    progress 
swift  beyond  precedent,  the  best  opportunities  home-made.     SPEED  UP! 

^m^-—  ^  Y  f\      "^^^  prime  essential  of  speed  is  KNOWLEDGE.    Energy,  initia- 
H  C  J  lAf      •        ^^^^'  '°>''^'^y  alone  are  of  little  avail — you  must  KNOW.     And 
*  ^^  •       when  emergencies  arise  you  must  know  INSTANTLY  how  to 

handle  them. 

But  it  takes  time  to  acquire  knowledge  and  time  is  precious.  Libraries  are  not 
always  available,  college  or  technical  courses  often  beyond  reach.  Wliat  is  to  be  done "' 

You  must  have  a  good  encyclopaedia  at  hand.  It  contains  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  world  condensed  in  tangible  form  for  instant  use.  It  is  the  quickest  ques- 
tion-answerer known.  It  will  lielp  you  to  "speed  up"  better  than  any  other  one 
medium.  It  has  been  the  chief  educator  of  many  a  successful  man  and  woman.  It 
is   necessary  to  all  and  always  necessary. 

But  THE  DAY  is  today — yesterday  is  dead,  tomorrow  will  never  come.  You 
must  have  at  hand  the  knowledge  of  today.  Your  encyclopaedia  must  be  up-to-date. 
It's  as  foolish  for  you  to  depend  for  success  on  a  short-range  encyclopcedia  as  for  a 
warship  commander  to  expect  to  win  w'lih  short-range  guns.  Stop  and  think!  WTien, 
in  tlie  world's  history,  has  such  wonderful  progress  been  made,  when  have  such 
sweeping  changes  taken  place,  as  in  the  last  fezv  years F  Can  you  afford  to  have  an 
encyclopaedia  that  is  silent  on  these  vital  facts?  NO!  The  latest  authoritative  ency- 
clopcxdia  is  the  only  one  that  is  safe  for  you  to  buy.  Which  is  this  one  invaluable 
and   indispensable  reference   work?     The 

New  International  Encyclopaedia 

SECOND  EDITION 


It  is  beitig  published  NOW.  Therefore,  it  is 
tip-to-datc. 

It  is  years  later  than  any  other  reference  work. 
Hence  it   is  tlie  only  up-to-date   encyclopa-dia. 

Its  preparation  is  in  charge  of  two  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  experienced  cyclopsdists  of  the  day. 

Its  long  list  of  contributors  includes  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  every  subject  of  human 
interest. 

Its  publication  is  in  the  hands  of  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  for  over   75   years. 

It  is  complete.  It  contains  the  world's  knowl- 
edge from  the  dawn  of  history. 

It  contains  80,000  articles — jj  per  cent,  more 
than  any  other  encyclopcedia. 

Its  articles  are  arranged  alphabetically — a  won- 
derful saving  of  time — vou  can  thus  turn  instantly 
to  the  desired  information. 

It  is  an  American  production  throughout — 
editorially  and  mechanically. 

It  has  been  pronounce<l  the  "best  and  fullest 
for  American   readers  and  American  interests." 

Yet  it  gives  intelligent,  impartial,  comprehen- 
sive consideration  to  all  foreign  topics. 

It  is  the  best  and  most  profusely  Ulustratcd 
reference   work  in   existence. 


It  contains  more  and  better  maps  than  any 
other  encyclopsdia. 

The  print  is  from  special,  new  type  and  is  a 
pleasure  to  read. 

The  work  is  written  in  clear,  interesting  lan- 
guage that   you   can   understand. 

It  is  ncTcr  prosy  nor  verbose,  its  articles  con- 
taining not  a  word  too  little  nor  too  much. 

Its  24  volumes  are  as  con:enicnt  in  sice  as  a 
standard  magazine  and  almost  as  light  in  weight. 

The  paper  was  made  especially  for  this  Second 
Edition  and  is  thin  but  opaque,  light  but  tough 
and   durable. 

This  encycIop.Tdia  is  easy  to  buy — a  small  first 
payment  places  the  work  in  your  immediate  pos- 
session.-  small  monthly  remittances  complete  the 
transaction. 

And  after  you  buy  this  encyclopaedia.  USE  it. 
Don't  forget  that  an  encyclopaedia  in  hand  is 
worthy  twenty  on  the  shelf. 

But  you  can  best  judge  all  these  points  for 
yourself — we'll  send  you  a  volume  of  the  New 
International  Encyclopaedia  for  examination  ab- 
solutely  without   obligation. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  informa- 
tion  blank  and  mail   it   to 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Publishers,  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send    me    full    information    regarding    vour   SECOND   EDITION   OF  THE   NEW    INTER- 
NATIONAL  ENCYCLOP.(EDIA,    with   details  of  Special  Price,  etc. 


Name  . 


.Occupation 


Business  Address, 
Town 


Residence 


State 
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THE   MOST   IMPORTANT 

PRESIDENTIAL  YEAR  SINCE 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Will  there  be  two,  three  or  four  candidates  and  who  will  they 
be,  and  who  w^ill  be  elected  ?  This  will  be  a  big  Presidential  year — 
the  most  important,  in  fact,  since  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  people  during  the   coming  six  months  will  look  to 

Iliejntrepento 

more  than  ever  before  for  live,  authoritative  information.  The 
Independent  with  its  swift,  national  news  service  will  present 
its  readers  with  the  facts  and  opinions  and  latest  developments 
straight  from  headquarters. 

During  the  last  five  Presidential  campaigns  the  candidates  of 
all  the  various  parties  have,  without  exception,  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  The  Independent,  thereby  giving  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  its  position  as  a  forum  for  public  discussion  and  a  journal 
of  far  reaching  influence.  The  Independent  prints  BOTH  SIDES. 

DO  YOU  BUY  IT  EACH  WEEK 

or  do  you  borrow  your  copy  from  a  friend  ?  We  wish  to  enter  your 
name  on  our  lists  as  a  regular  subscriber,  for  we  know  you  will 
either  save  money  or  secure  your  copy  earlier  and  be  able  to 
read  the  news  while  it  is  current.  Knowing  that  you  will  most 
likely  remain  a  subscriber  year  after  year  we  offer  below  a  spe- 
cial twenty  weeks  Presidential  Campaign  subscription  at  FIVE 
CENTS  per  copy — just  ONE  HALF  the  regular  newsstand 
price  of  Ten  Cents. 

OUR  PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS 

should  also  take  advantage  of  this  splendid  opportunity  to  send  The 
Independent  for  Twenty  Weeks  to  a  number  of  friends.  The 
summer  months  offer  more  opportunity  for  reading,  and  this  year, 
on  account  of  the  Presidential  Campaign,  a  good  weekly  journal 
will  be  especially  prized. 


TWENTY  WEEKS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  St..  New  York 

I  accept   your  Presidential  Campaign   offer.     Please  send  a  copy  of  Tlie  Independent 
each   week  for  twenty  weeks  to  the   following.     Enclosed  find  One  Dollar  for  each. 


Name   '. Address 

Name   Address 

Name   Address 
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INDOORS  AND  OUT 

Raffia  Basketry  as  a  Fine  Art,  by 
Gertrude  and  Mildred  Ashley.  A  text 
book  on  basketmaking  that  carries  the 
learner  fi-om  the  beginning.?  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  complicated  weav- 
ings. 

Deerfield,  Mass. :   Ashley.   $2. 

Spring  herself  is  in  the  pictures 
and  the  names  looking  out  from  the 
pages  of  Harriet  L.  Keeler's  fourth 
nature  book.  Our  Early  Wild  Flowers 
is  an  uncommonly  attractive  as  well 
as  dependable  pocket  guide. 

Scribner.    $1. 

Unless  one  must  have  specific  di- 
rections for  the  care  of  plants,  no 
more  suggestive  book  on  gardening 
can  be  found  than  ^ome  Old  Time 
Gardens  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  of 
which  a  new  printing  is  just  issued. 

Macmillan.   $2. 

Indoor  Merry-Making  and  Table 
Decoration,  by  Adler  Mendel,  contains 
suggestions  for  home  entertainment 
on  various  festivals,  including  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  Hallowe'en.  a 
Mother  Goose  Party,  a  Suffrage 
Party,  and  added  chapters  of  riddles 
and  games. 

Boston:   Wilde.   $1. 

The  A  B  C  of  Vegetable  Growing,  by 
E.  E.  Rexford,  is  a  handy  little  guide 
to  the  culture  of  most  of  our  vegeta- 
bles and  small  fruits,  the  making  of 
the  hotbed  and  storage  for  winter, 
with  an  introduction  that  invites  the 
attention  of  women  and  children  to 
garden  work. 

Harper.  50  cents. 

The  Belgian  Cook-Book,  by  Mrs. 
Brian  Luck,  contains,  besides  some 
receipts  like  sausages  and  fried  ap- 
ples, so  familiar  that  they  must  have 
been  brought  from  the  Continent  to 
the. New  World  by  the  settlers,  many 
quite  new  and  tempting,  as  Hoche 
Pot,  which  is  "delicious  and  makes 
a  dinner." 

Dutton.   $1. 


It  tells  the  love  story  of  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary leadership,  purposeful, 
imaginative,  reticent,  who  refused  to 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  his  ideal  and 
so  "set  out  calmly  to  swim  beyond  the 
confines  of  life,  with  a  steady  stroke, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  a  star!" 

Some  of  us  have  always  appreciated 
Mr.  Conrad's  books;  more  of  us  per- 
haps have  bowed  to  the  dictum  of 
authoritative  opinion  and  read  them 
because  we  have  been  told  to  like  them;  • 
a  few  may  even  have  refused  to  agree 
with  the  critics.  But  here  are  stories 
that  must  claim  the  approval  of  the 
"average  reader"  as  well  as  of  the  lit- 
erary connoisseur. 

Within   the  Tides,  by  Joseph   Conrad.   Double- 
day,  Page.  $1.35. 

A   SONG   OF  THE   PIO«NEERS . 

Of  American  poets  of  the  younger 
generation  several  are  more  widely 
known  and  find  their  way  more  often 
into  print  than  John  G.  Neihardt,  but 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  first 
two  volumes  of  verse,  "A  Bundle  of 
Myrrh"  and  "Man-Song,"  will  probably 
agree  that  at  his  best  Mr.  Neihardt  is 
exceedingly  good.  To  our  thinking  his 
lyric  work  excels  his  narrative  poetry, 
to  which  latter  kind  the  present  vol- 
ume. The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,  be- 
longs. Hugh  Glass  sings  of  the  daring 
of  those  pioneers  of  the  American  fur 
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trade  whom  Mr.  Neihardt  declares 
every  way  fit  for  the  heroic  roles  of 
poetry  of  an  epic  cast.  One  of  them 
he  has  made  the  hero  of  his  own  poem. 
In  choosing  to  tell  his  story  in  heroic 
couplets,  he  has  once  more  demon- 
strated that  the  "rockinj^-horse  metre" 
has  by  no  means  outlived  its  usefulness, 
but,  that,  in  the  hands  of  one  with  a 
gift  for  musical  and  varied  cadence — 
and  Mr.  Neihardt  has  this  gift  con- 
spicuously— it  serves  as  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  narrative  poetry.  The  Song 
of  Hugh  Glass  carries  the  reader  into 
the  world  of  the  pioneer  and  the  Indian 
fighter;  it  records  typical  incidents  and 
adventures  of  that  world;  it  paints 
with  a  sure  hand  the  wild  beauty  of 
the  setting  of  the  story;  and  it  does 
all    this    in    a    truly    poetic    narrative. 

The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,  by  John  G.  Neihardt. 
Macmillan.   $1. 


PLAYS  TO  READ  AND  ACT 

In  a  four  volume  memorial  edition  of 
Plays,  by  Clyde  Fitch,  have  been  ,col- 
lected  his  most  popular  works,  such 
as  Beau  Brummel,  The  Girl  with  the 
Green  Eyes,  Barbara  Frietchie  and 
Captain  Jinks.  They  were  written  for 
the  stage,  but  many  of  them  adjust 
themselves  very  easily  to  the  library. 
Boston  :   Little,   Brown.   $1.50  each. 

The  Vnchastened  Woman,  still  playing 
in  New  York,  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  plays  of  the  season. 
But  it  needs  the  skill  of  Emily  Ste- 
vens' acting  as  well  as  that  of  Louis 
Kaufman  Anspacher's  writing  to  pre- 
.seut  its  lull  interest.  Much  of  its  clever 
characterization  and  dramatic  force 
are  lost  in  print. 

Stokes.    $1.25. 

St.  John  G.  Ervine  has  won  fame  as 
the  author  of  novels,  short  stories  and 
essays.  In  his  latest  book,  a  play,  John 
Ferguson,  the  literary  quality  is  em- 
phasized at  the  expense  of  the  dram- 
atic. There  is  plenty  of  action  and  the 
situations  are  well  planned,  but  the 
author  cannot  resist  long  explanations, 
extremely  interesting  to  the  reader, 
which  have  no  place  on  the  stage. 

Macmillan.    $1. 

The  Arrow-Maker,  by  Mary  Austin, 
is  an  elaborate  drama  of  Indian  cus- 
toms and  psychology,  carefully  authen- 
tic in  its  presentation  of  the  aboriginal 
community  and  yet  modern  in  its  dis- 
cussion of  "the  struggle  of  Femininity 
to  recapture  its  right  to  serve  and  still 
to  serve  with  whatever  powers  and 
possessions  it  finds  itself  endowed." 
The  play  is  particularly   readable. 

Houghton,   Mifflin.    75   cents. 

A  group  of  one-act  plays — obviously 
intended  to  be  acted,  and  yet  well 
worth  reading — is  Confessional  and 
Other  American  Plays,  by  Percival 
Wilde.  The  subjects  are  those  of  most 
interest  today,  the  treatment  is  fresh 
and  sincere,  and  the  author  shows  a 
keen  sense  of  dramatic  values.  One  of 
these  plays.  According  to  Darwin, 
is  announced  for  performance  in  New- 
York  shortly. 

Holt.  $1.20. 

The  saving  grace  of  humor  kept  Anton 
TchekolT  from  the  depths  of  morbid 
psychology  that  characterizes  so  many 
of  the  foremost  Russian  writers,  and 
enabled  him  to  write  plays  which,  in 
spite  of  their  emphasis  on  ideas  rather 
than  actions,  have  found  favor  on  both 
the  lOnglish  and  the  American  stage. 
The  i'^rroiid  Scries  of  Inlays,  just  trans- 
lated by  Julius  West,  includes  The 
Bear,  which  was  produced  this  sea- 
son by  the  Washington  Square  Players 
in  New  York. 

Scribner.   $1.50. 


ill 


New  Lingerie 
for  Easter 


at 


Our  stock  of  Underwear, 
Gowns,  Envelope  Chemise 
and  Drawers  includes,  in 
addition  to  a  very  full  col- 
lection of  French  and  Phil- 
ippine goods,  some  very 
attractive  new  American 
Made  Models.  All  are  of 
good  quality  Nainsook  or 
Cambric. 

Gowns — Embroidered  and  Lace 
trimmed,  $i.oo  to  4.75. 

Crepe  de  Chine  Gowns — Square 
or  V  neck,  hemstitched  finish 
and  rose  bud  trimming,  $3.95. 

Empire  Model  with  Georgette  top,  $6.95. 

Envelope  Chemise  of  washable  Satin,  tailored  finish,  $3.65. 

Camisoles  in  Wash  Satins,  Crepe  de  Chine,  Val.  trim,  $1.00, 
1.50  to  4.75. 

Silk  Skirts — Crepe  de  Chine,  Messaline  and  Taflfeta  Skirts  in 
all  leading  shades  at  $2.95,  3.95,  5.25,  6.75  and  7.75. 

Tub  Silk  Skirts,   $4.50,  5.75  and  8.75. 

Negligees  and  Corsets 

Japanese  Kimono — Hand  embroidered,  $2.95  and  3.25. 

Crepe  de  Chine  Kimono,  $6.95,  9.75,  13.50  to  50.00. 

Corsets— A  complete  range  of  New  Spring  ]\Iodels  of  Gos- 
sard  Corsets  and  our  own  lace-in-back  styles.  Also  a  full  as- 
sortment of  Brassieres. 

Mail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets, 


New  York 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark  ^= 


SHAKESPEARE'S  PORTRAIT  | 

In    this   year   wlien   everyl)ody   is    reading  and   talking   about    Shakespeare  = 

you   will  no  doubt  be  glad  of   the  opportunity  to  secure  at  nominal  cost   the  | 

excellent  reproduction  of   Leopold   Flameng's  etching  of  the  famous  Chandos  = 

portrait  of  Shakespeare.     We  have  printed  a  limited  number  on  heavy  coated  | 

paper.     While  the  supply  lasts  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  our  readers  with  5 

a  coi)y  securely  wrapped  in  a  tube  in  such  condition  that  it  will  be  suitable  for  = 

framing.     Just  send  six  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of   wrapping  and  £ 


mailing. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


Shakespeare  Contest  Dept. 


119  West  40th  Street,  New  York    i 
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YOU  can  beautify  your  home  and 
add  to  its  attractiveness  for  all 
the  family  by  equipping  it  with 
AeroluxPorch  ShadesandAwn- 
ings.    Finished  in  soft,  pleasing 
tones  of  green,  brown  or  gray, 
that  harmonize  with  any  style 
of  architecture  or  decoration  and 
add  that  touch  of  completeness 
to  bungalow  or  mansion. 

Aerolux  Porch  Shades  make  your 
porch  a  shady,  secluded  refuge  from 
the  summer  sun,  a  delightful  living 
room,  an  ideal  sleeping  room  for  summer  nights. 


■■■s^^mm 


PORCH  SHADES 


are  furnished  in  several  different  grades  and 
prices  and  in  sizes  to  fit  any  porch  opening. 
The  Aerolux  No- Whip  Attachment,  an  exclus- 
ive feature,  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
whip  in  the  wind-  The  Splint  Fabric  shuts  out 
sun,  but  lets  in  light  and  air. 


Aerolux  Splint  Fabric 
Awnings  make  your 
rooms  many  degrees 
cooler, because  the  wood 
is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  they  do  not 
absorb  and  retain  it. 
They  may  be  adjusted 
to  shade  any  part  of  the 
window  or  rolled  up 
entirely  out  of  the  way. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalog  of  Aerolax  Porch  Shades,  Sleeping  Porch 
Curtains,  Awnings  and  Window  Ventilators 


The  Aeroshade  Co. 


488  OAKLAND 
AVENUE 


Waukesha,  Wis. 


The  Making  of  Modern 
Germany 

By  FERDINAND  SCHEVILL,  Professor 
of  Modern  European  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

To  present  as  succintly  as  possible,  and 
in  a  manner  tliat  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  understood,  the  story  of  the 
Making  of  Modern  Germany  is  the  aim 
of  the  author  of  this  work.  Beginning 
his  narration  at  the  time  of  Germany's 
disintegration  in  the  Middle  Ages,  lie 
shows  how  German  tniity  has  been 
achieved,  how  the  national  idea  was 
evolved  and  what  the  Empire  is  today 
in  strte  and  society.  Portraits,  maps 
and  appendices.     Price  $1.25. 

New  Issues  in  the  National 
Social  Science  Series 

The  American  City 

By   HENRY    C.    WRIGHT. 

An  examination  of  the  purpose  of  the 
city,  and  the  reasons  which  govern  its 
location,  how  it  is  governed  and 
financed;  how  it  takes  care  of  the  prop- 
erty, life  and  health  of  its  citizens,  and 
provides  for  the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  tlie  children.  Other  topics  dis- 
cussed are  the  problems  of  transit, 
housing,  racial  differences,  etc.,  etc. 
Price  so  cents. 


Sociology 


By  JOHN  M.  GILLETTE. 

Sociology  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the 
.Social  Sciences,  and  it  is  its  task  to 
explain  that  great  phenomenon  which 
we  term  human  society  as  a  collectivity. 
This  outline  or  primer  of  the  subject 
has  been  prepared-  to  meet  the  demands 
of  those  who  have  some  curiosity  about 
the  nature  of  society  and  sociology,  but 
Iiave  not  a  great  deal  of  time  in  which 
to  satisfy  it.  It  is  eminently  suitable 
also  for  study  clubs  and  secondary 
schools  as  a  guide.      Price   50   cents. 

A.  G.  MoCLURG  8  CO.,  ''"^^^.c'ag'o '" '*• 


A  Great  New  Book 

Who  Is  Jesus? 

By  Walter  B.  Murray 
IS   HE  GOD? 


or 


GOD  IN  MAN  ? 

or 

MAN  ONLY? 

JESUS  must  be  accounted  for 
by  every  one  at  some  time,  for 
He  is  the 

Unescapable  Fact  of  History 

What  is  to  be  your  verdict? 

The  above  book  will  help  you 
to  answ^er  the  question  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts. 

203  pages,  cloth,  brown  and 
gold,  or  green  and  gold,  with 
gilt  tops.      Price  75c.  postpaid. 

The  Nunc  Licet  Press 

Room  330 

920  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Independent 
Opinions 


The  "Young^  Business  Man"  who  con- 
fest  a  change  of  heart  in  regard  to 
T.  R.  evidently  voiced  the  feelings  of 
more  than  himself. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  sym- 
pathy the  ai-tifle  in  your  March  27  issue, 
entitled  "How  I  Swung  Back  to  Toddy." 
The  author  of  this  article  has  spoken  for 
a  multitude  of  voters.  I  would  like  to  com- 
municate with  the  author  directly.  I  be- 
lieve the  delegates  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  which  were  elected  in 
Minnesota  this  month  will  ultimately  sup- 
port Mr.  Roosevelt.       CuAS.  S.  Marden 

Moorhead,  Minnesota 

Your  young  biisiness  man  of  this 
week's  issue  in  the  language  of  the  street, 
has  nothing  on  me.  I  was  among  those  who 
howled  with  delight  when  Wilson  won  in 
1912.  Oh,  for  the  "two-fisted  strong  man" 
who  acts  first  and  lets  the  other  fellow  com- 
pose the  unanswerable  argument.  I  have 
always  been  a  Democrat,  but  I  am  willing 
and  anxious  to  take  off  my  coat  and  spend 
the  hot  weather  campaigning  for  "Teddy." 

Democraticus 

University  Alabama 

Being  attracted  by  the  article  from  a 
"Young  Business  Man,"  I  .submit  a  few 
condensed  thoughts,  from  one  who  has  not 
yet  "Swung  back  to  Teddy."  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  my  admiration  for  Teddy  was 
no  le.ss  than  that  of  this  Prodigal  Son,  and 
while  his  argument  is  of  a  convincing 
tenor,  I  must  still  remain  hostile.  DiflFer- 
ing  from  Young  Business  Man,  I  can  for- 
give Teddy  for  giving  us  Taft,  even  as  a 
failure,  but  cannot  forgive  him  for  his 
treatment  of  Taft — tho  not  because  he  was 
Taft.  Finding  little  in  the  jn-esent  admin- 
istration to  commend,  I  should,  not  point 
to  the  return  of  our  warships  from  Vera 
Cruz  for  esi)ecial  demerit,  even  tho  the  ex- 
pedition, fraught  with  fatalities,  was  sug- 
gestive of  the  traditional  elements  of  the 
"False  Alarm."  Huerta  was  forced  to  flee, 
and  he  being  the  only  "Government"  at 
that  particular  time,  we  could  find  no  one 
to  grap])le  with,  unless  it  be  the  first  man 
on  the  street — so  we  came  home.  The  ironic 
reference  to  Taft's  availability  rather  dis- 
appoints the  reader,  on  recalling  the  series 
of  speeches  which  Teddy  acknowledged 
greatly  helped  him  in  1904,  to  say  nothing 
of  Mr.  Taft's  work  in  the  Philippines  and 
secretaryship  of  war.  that  made  him  a  na- 
tional, popular  figure.  Young  Business 
Man's  pessimistic  view  about  the  office  of 
chief  executive  is  exaggerated,  but  why 
not  make  a  heroic  effort  now  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  the  ranks  and  not  in  the 
race,  and  land  Hughes,  or,  perhaps  a  less 
known  man.  This  country  has  elected  no 
small  man  President  and  will  not. 

Isaac  Bower 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


I  have  lived  in  this  city  for  over  thirty- 
five  years.  I  saw  the  C.  &  N.  W.  depot  built, 
also  the  water  tower,  and  if  the  picture  on 
page  222  of  the  issue  of  February  14,  1916, 
showing  the  crowd  who  turned  out  to  see 
President  Wilson,  is  not  Racine  rather 
than  Waukegan,  I  am  very  much  mistaken. 
William  A.  Lunn 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

You  are  not  very  much  mistaken.  We 
are.  The  photograph  came  to  us  labeled 
wrong,  and  not  being  as  familiar  with 
the  Racine  depot  as  our  correspondent 
we  published  it  as  marked. 


Here  is  a  letter  which  we  must  admit 
is  rather  belated.  And  it  is  our  fault. 
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too.  When  received,  last  December,  it 
was  timely.  But  we  could  not  publish 
it  then  because  we  j^ot  so  many  similar 
remonstrances  against  our  criticism  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai  for  making?  himself  em- 
peror. Chinese  students  and  American 
professors  rushed  to  the  defense  of 
Yuan  afifainst  our  aspersions  and  ar- 
j^'ued  that  an  emperor  was  just  what 
was  needed  to  make  China  tranquil  and 
strong-. 

Barely  three  months  have  passed  and 
China  is  not  more  tranquil  and  strong, 
but  more  turbulent  and  weak.  So  Yuan 
has,  quite  wisely,  changed  his  mind 
again.  It  must  be  a  great  grief  to 
President  Goodnow  to  find  his  advice 
disregarded  as  soon  as  he  left  Peking 
for  Johns  Hopkins.  We  are  assuming, 
of  course,  the  truth  of  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  Peking  Government 
last  year,  that  it  was  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Goodnow  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  constitutional  councillor  to 
the  Chinese  Republic  that  President 
Yuan  became  emperor. 

But  this  letter  from  which  we  now 
propose  to  quote  is  belated,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  republic  has,  as  our  readers 
will  agree,  made  views  exprest  in  the 
following  letter  even  more  interesting 
and  significant  than  if  they  had  been 
published  last  December.  We  hope  that 
President  ex-Emperor  Yuan  will  pardon 
the  expression  of  the  views  which  v/ere 
so  recently  his  own  and  will  not  treat 
Mr.  Wang,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  rude- 
ly as  he  has  some  of  his  other  political 
opponents. 

I  disagree  with  you  that  by  accepting 
the  crown  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  be- 
trayed all  parties  which  have  trusted  him. 
-The  Republic  is  given  up  out  of  sh(>er  neces- 
Kity  and  on  account  of  tlie  peculiai-  situa- 
tion in  which  China  finds  herself  today,  for 
which  Mr.  Yuan  is  not  responsible. 

The  restoration  of  peace  and  stable  gov- 
<»rnment  in  China  have  been  largely  due  to 
the  strong  personality  of  the  man  now  at 
the  head  of  the  state.  Good  citizens  feared 
that  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  Yuan  might 
also  nH>an  disappearance  of  the  settled  gov- 
<'riiment  and  the  return  of  chaos  and  dis- 
tui'bance  and  then  foreign  intervention. 
Recognizing  the  limitation  of  the  present 
regime  and  the  peculiar  situation  in  oui- 
country,  a  large  majority  of  the  intelligent 
Chinese  who  wanted  to  strengthen  their 
national  administration  stai'ted  the  mon- 
.-irchical  movement.  They  well  knew  the  re- 
establishment  of  monarchy  was  moi'e  an 
alteration  in  the  name  of  things  than  in 
realiti(>s,  and  if  Mr.  Yuan,  who  is  master 
of  the  situation,  could  permanently  assert 
his  powei-  the  better  would  be  the  chances 
of  definite  impi'ovement  in  the  pi'ospects  of 
China  in  future.  When  all  these  facts  arc 
tak(Mi  into  consideration,  they  are  wise  in 
making   President  Y'uan   emperor. 

Wang   Siiiii-young 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Will  you  kindly  call  and  get  my  Inde- 
pendent of  February  21V  It  contains  no 
"Pebbles!"  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  an  article  about 
Will  Shakesix'are,  and  Armor  Plate,  and 
'J'he  Nose  of  the  Camel  ;  and  something  rel- 
ative to  S.  Pernhardt,  and  ditto  Mr.  "A. 
Columbus,"  and  ditto  Arnold  R(>nnett's 
something;  and  two  or  three  pages  about 
^A'ar  in  Africa  ;  and  a  touch  on  Office  Ef- 
ficiency, by  Ed.  I'iai'le  Purinton  ;  and  lots 
of  things  about  books  and  insurance  and 
dividends :  and  an  advertisement  intimat- 
ing that  men  do  not  know  how  to  shave  : 
and  bushels  and  liushels  and  bushels  of 
other  stulT,  but  nary  a  Pebble!  1  must 
have  pebbles.  They  are  first  aid  to  diges- 
tion. O.  L.  Doty 

Clevcldinl.  Ohio 


If  You  Would  Be  Successful 
Look  to  Your  Food 


By  Arthur  True  Buswell,  M.D. 


AT  first  glance  it  seems  a  far  cry 
from    the    eating    question     to 
business  success,  yet  successful 
executives  all  over  the  country 
arc  proving  that  the  foods  we  cat  liavc  a 
distinct   relation   to   our   mental   efficiency 
and  consequent  material  prosperity. 

When  simmered  down,  personal  efficien- 
cy— the  "power  to  do" — is  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  pliysical  state.  If  we  are 
full  of  vitality,  abounding  in  surplus, 
energy,  bubbling  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
perfect  health,  our  minds  are  keener,  more 
alert  and  we  are  able  to  accomplish  things 
that  would  be  impossible  without  the 
smashing  mental  power  with  which  great 
physical  vitality  endows  us. 

That  the  foods  we  eat  have  the  power 
to  make  or  mar  us  physically  and  mentally 
seems  to  have  been  conclusively  proven  by 
Eugene  Christian,  the  noted  food  special- 
ist. 

Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Christian  was 
at  death's  door.  Suffering  from  acute 
stomach  disorders,  he  consulted  leading 
specialists  without  relief.  Educated  for  a 
doctor,  his  brother  physicians  could  offer 
him  no  hope.  He  finally  went  out  on  a 
farm  supposedly  to  die,  but  in  reality  to 
try  to  save  himself. 

Here  he  commenced  studying  the  chem- 
istry of  foods  and  their  relation  to  the 
human  organism  and  as  a  result  of  what 
he  learned,  without  drugs  or  medicines,  he 
literally  ate  Ins  way  bach  to  perfect  health 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

Today,  Eugene  Christian  is  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year,  yet  he  has  more  physical  and 
mental  energy — more  enthusiasm  than  the 
average  boy  in  his  'teens.  He  fairly  ra- 
diates health  and  vitality. 

According  to  Christian,  the  secret  of 
eating  for  health  and  efficiency  lies  in 
knowing  how  to  select  and  combine  or  bal- 
ance our  foods  more  than  to  any  oth'.T 
thing.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
to  cat  foods  we  don't  enjoy,  or  to  which 
we  are  not  accustomed — it  merely  means 
that  at  each  meal  we  should  eat  the  things 
that  go  to  make  up  a  constructive  whole. 

Christian  regards  the  human  stomach 
as  a  furnace  and  food  as  the  fuel,  and  he 
says  that  some  of  the  combinations  of 
food  we  eat  every  day  are  as  dangerous 
as  wet  leaves,  sawdust,  mud  and  a  little 
dynamite  would  be  for  a  furnace.  No 
wonder  90%  of  all  sickness  originates  in 
the  digestive  tract ! 

On  the  other  hand,  other  combination; 
of  equally  delicious  foods  furnish  maxi- 
mum physical  and  mental  power  with  a 
minimum  of  waste. 


In  order  that  business  men  and  women 
or,  in  fact,  anyone  interested  in  increasing 
tlieir  health  and  personal  efficienc3',  may 
follow  Christian's  methods,  the  Corrective 
Eating  Society  has  published  a  little  course 
of  lessons  written  by  Eugene  Christian  out 
of  his  20  years'  experience  in  personally 
treating  about  23,000  people. 

Technical  terms  have  been  avoided  and 
every  point  is  explained  so  that  there  can 
be  no  possible  misunderstanding.  Rea- 
sons are  given  for  every  recommendation, 
based  upon  actual  results  secured  in  the 
author's  many  years  of  practice.  The 
course  also  includes  actual  menus  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner,  curative 
as  well  as  corrective,  covering  every  con- 
dition of  healtii  and  sickness  for  all  ages 
from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for  all  occu- 
pations, climates  and  seasons. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  24  Little 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  written  by 
Eugene  Christian,  simply  write  The  Cor- 
rective Eating  Society,  44  Hunter  Ave., 
Maywood,  N.  J.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
close any  money  with  your  request.  Mere- 
ly ask  them  to  send  the  lessons  for  five 
days'  free  examination  with  the  under- 
standing that  you  will  either  return  the 
lessons  within  that  time  or  remit  $3,  the 
small  fee  asked. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  who  will 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  Corrective  Eating 
and  its  direct  bearing  on  personal  effi- 
ciency, but  I  am  certain  their  objections 
will  be  quickly  removed  once  they  exam- 
ine Christian's  Course.  Anyway,  you  are 
obligating  yourself  in  no  way  by  accept- 
ing the  society's  generous  offer  which  ena- 
bles you  to  investigate  its  wonderful  work 
before  you  pay  for  the  lessons.  If  the 
more  than  300  pages  contained  in  the 
course  yield  but  one  single  suggestion  that 
will  bring  greater  physical  and  mental 
encrg>'.  or  make  you  more  clear  Iieaded 
at  the  office — you  will  get  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  course  back  in  personal  bene- 
fit— yet  hundreds  write  the  Society  that 
they  find  vital  helpfulness  on  every  page. 

/  suggest  that  you  clip  out  and  mail  the  fol- 
lowing form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as 
this  is  a  copy  of  the  official  blank  adopted 
by  the  Society  and  will  fee  honored  at  once. 


Corrective  E.\ting 

Society, 

Inc., 

44  Jiunlcr  .\ve 

,   Maywood,   N. 

J. 

V.ivi   may   send   me  prepaid   a 
lective  Eating  in  24  Lessons, 
re-mail    these   to   vou    in    five 
you  $3. 

copy 

I  w 

days 

of   Cor- 
U  either 
or   send 

N'ame    

.-\ddress     
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80  to  100  Words  a 
Minute  Gua  ran  teed! 

Learn  at  Home — 
10  Easy  Lessons 

A  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring  skill  on  the 
typewriter  has  been  discovered.  Almost  over- 
night it  has  revolutionized  the  whole  typewriting 
situation. 

Already  thousands  of  stenographers  and  other 
typewriter  users  who  never  exceeded  thirty  to 
forty  words  a  minute,  are  writing  8o  to  loo 
words  with  half  the  effort  and  with  infinitely 
greater  accuracy  than  they  ever  could  before,  and 
they're  earning  salaries  increased   in  proportion. 

Nothing  Else  Like  It 

Don't  confuse  this  new  way  in  typewriting  with 
any  system  of  the  past.  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  before.  It  is  as  different  from 
the  old  touch  systems  as  day  is  from  night.  Spe- 
cial Gymnastic  Finger-Training  Exercises  bring  re- 
sults in  days  that  ordinary  methods  will  not  pro- 
duce in  months.  It  is  the  greatest  step  in  type- 
writing since  the  typewriter  itself  was  invented — 
already  its  success  has  become  nation-wide. 

Doubles  and  Trebles  Salaries 

Among  the  thousands  of  operators  who  have 
taken  up  this  system  are  hundreds  of  graduates 
of  business  colleges  and  special  typewriting  courses 
— many  were  so-called  touch  writers — yet  there 
has  not  been  a  single  one  who  hasn't  doubled 
or  trebled  his  or  her  speed  and  accuracy,  and  the 
salaries  have  been  increased  from  $8  to  $15  a 
week  (their  former  pay)  to  $25,  $30  and  even 
$40  weekly.  And  the  new  way  is  amazingly  easy 
for  anyone — there  are  only  10  lessons  and  they 
can  be  quickly  learned  at  home. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

We  cannot  describe  here  the  secret  principle  of  this  new  method. 
But  we  have  prepared  a  book  wliich  tells  all  about  it  in  complete 
detail,  which  is  free  to  those  interested.  It  is  a  big-  48-page  book, 
brimful  of  eve  opening:  ideas  and  valuable  information.  It  explains 
how  this  unique  new  method  will  quickly  make  your  fingers  strong 
and  dextrous,  bring  them  under  perftct  control ,  make  them  ex- 
tretnely  rapid  in  their  movements— how  in  a  few  short  weeks  you 
can  transform  your  tyoewriting  and  make  it  easy,  accurate  and 
<?j«rt^j«^/y  .r;>fca>— all  this  and  much  more  is  told  in  detail.  No 
instruction  book  ever  written,  no  matter  what  its  cost,  ever  told  so 
plainly  the  real  WHY  and  HOW  of  expert  typewriting. 
If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead— if  you  want  to  make  your  work 
easier  if  you  want  to  put  more  money  in  your  pay  envelope- 
get  this  book  at  once.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  as  to  the 
speed  and  salary  that  is  possible  to  typists.  Mail  the  coupon  or  a 
postal  today — Noiu. 

gnuumiiiim  USE    THIS    FOR    BIGGER    PAY  nmnin imj 

I  The  Tnlloss  School  of  Typewriting,  | 

I  3804  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio.  | 

I  Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  about  the  New  Way  in  Type-  i 
I  writing.  This  incurs  no  obligation  whatever  on  my  part.  | 


Name. 
Street. 
City.  . 


.State. 


Occupation 
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FEE  ONE  DOLLAR-!-  "'-;,-  <»« 

line,  and  literature 
for  debates,  orations  and  club  papers — Loan  Department 
Bureau  of  Research,  318  East  5th  Street,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or  springs. 
Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
other  fans.  12-inch  blades.  Roller  bearing. 
Reliable.  Brings  genuine  comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction. Ideal  for  the  sick  room.  3rd  sea- 
son. A  proved  success.  The  Wonder  Fan. 
Price  $16.50  cash  with  order  only, 
delivery  prepaid  in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 

LAKE  BREEZE    MOTOR 
133  N.  Jefleraon  St.  Chicago 


That  is  what  happens  to  us  when- 
ever we  leave  out  any  one  of  our  many 
departments.  Somebody  is  sure  to  write 
in  and  say  that  the  magazine  isn't  worth 
shucks  without  it.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  so  many  departments.  Some 
readers  like  one  and  some  another,  and 
none  probably  finds  them  all  equally  in- 
teresting. But  we  suspect  that  more  of 
our  readers  than  would  be  willing  to 
confess  it,  have  an  avian  appetite  for 
pebbles.  Youth  is  more  frank  in  ex- 
pressing its  likes.  In  visiting  a  school 
where  The  Independent  is  used  as  a 
text-book  the  teacher  told  us  how  in- 
terested the  pupils  were  in  the  period- 
ical. Unable  to  conceal  our  pleasure  at 
this  and  hoping  to  get  more  specific 
praise,  we  turned  to  the  school  and 
asked:  "What  part  of  The  Independent 
interests  you  most?  What  page  do  you 
turn  to  first?"  And  the  answer  came  in 
chorus  from  all  over  the  room,  "Peb- 
bles!" This  beihg-  the  only  part  of  the 
periodical  that  is  not  original,  we  should 
naturally  have  preferred  some  other 
selection,  but  nobody  ought  to  ask  a 
question  of  a  school-room  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  truth. 


If  we  needed  further  proof  that 
"Pebbles"  are  read — and  carefully  at 
that — we  should  find  it  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  regard  to  your  article  printed  in  the 
"Pebbles"  column,  I  will  say  that  you  are 
entirely  wrong  as  to  the  location  and  nick- 
name of  the  L.  K.  &  W.,  as  it  runs  thru 
Clay  Center,  Kansas,  and  is  owned  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  it  is  called  the 
Little  Kansas  Wiggler. 

Donald  P.  Barnes 

Clay  Center,  Kansas 

P.  S. — I  am  a  twelve  year  old  reader  of 
your  paper  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  take 
no  offense. 

P.  P.  S. — Let  no  man  rob  Kansas  of  her 
treasures. 

No,  we  do  not  take  offense  and  we  do 
not  intend  to  rob  Kansas  of  her  treas- 
ures, and  we  hope  that  Donald  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  the  advancement  of  edi- 
torial accuracy  by  viewing  his  periodi- 
cals "with  a  cricket's  eye." 


One  of  the  little  nations  overrun  by 
the  war  has  been  almost  ignored  by. the 
outside  world.  Albania,  which  the  Euro- 
pean powers  less  than  three  years  ago 
pledged  themselves  to  protect,  has  been 
invaded  by  the  troops  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  Greece,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Serbia,  Montenegro  and 
Bulgaria.  The  people  had  been  previous- 
ly reduced  to  destitution  by  the  two 
Balkan  wars  and  now  that  the  invading 
soldiers  have  seized  their  provisions 
they  are  in  danger  of  general  starva- 
tion. The  relief  ship  which  was  sent  to 
their  relief  was  shut  out  by  the  Italian 
Government,  which  is  maintaining  an 
illegal  blockade  of  Albanian  ports.  To 
get  these  facts  before  the  American 
public  an  association.  The  Friends  of 
Albanian  Independence,  has  been 
formed.  From  its  publicity  manager  we 
receive  the  following: 

If  the  territory  of  Albania  is  given  to 
any  other  race  than  its  legitimate  owners, 
from  their  almost  impregnable  mountains, 
the  warlike  Albanians  will  maintain 
such   a   desperate   resistance   that   it   could 
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only  be  ended  by  their  extermination.  The 
civilized  world  ought  not  to  allow  these 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Ilyrians  and 
Pelasgians  to  perish,  for  in  the  days  when 
they  had  a  fair  chance,  they  made,  contri- 
butions to  the  world's  wc^lfare  which  show 
that  their  natural  abilities  are  high.  Under 
the  banner  of  Scanderbeg — a  black  double- 
headed  eagh;  on  a  red  background,  they 
beat  back  the  Turk  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  their  race  has  produced  Pyi'rhus, 
Alexander  the  (ireat,  Saint  Jerome,  Con- 
stantine,  five  other  Roman  emi)erors,  Poi)e 
Clement  XI,  Crispi,  Marco  Bozzaris  and 
othei-  heroes  of  the  (Jreek  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Albania  occupies  such  a  strategic  posi- 
tion tiiat  it  is  coveted  by  all  of  the  neigh- 
boring races,  but  none  of  them  would  be 
willing  to  see  it  i)ossest  by  any  rival.  Hence 
the  surrender  of  Albania  to  any  one  race, 
or  any  possible  division  of  it  among  sev- 
eral races,  would  cause  such  national  and 
racial  jealousies  to  arise  in  tiie  Balkans, 
that  another  Balkan  war  would  be  inevit- 
able which  might  again  embroil  all  Europe. 

Among  those  who  have  enrolled  them- 
selves as  The  Friends  of  Albanian  Inde- 
pendence are  Miss  .Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago ;  Prof.  Emily  (}.  Balch,  of 
Wellesley;  Mr.  George  W.  Coleman,  of  the 
Ford  Hall  Foundation,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; Prof.  Samuel  T.  Duttou,  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  New  York  City  ; 
Doctor  Charles  Eastman  (Ohioyesa),  of 
Amherst,  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong,  the  ex[)lorer,  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts ;  Mrs.  Mary  Antin 
Graham,  of  Scarsdale,  New  York ;  Mr. 
Hamilton  Holt,  of  The  Independent ;  Mrs. 
Haviland  H.  Lund,  of  the  National  For- 
ward to  the  Land  League,  New  York  City  ; 
Dean  Kelly  Miller,  of  Howard  University ; 
Miss  Mary  White  Ovington,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York ;  Prof.  Herschel  Parker,  of  New 
York  City ;  Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  of 
Grinnell,  Iowa  ;  Prof.  Radoslay  A.  Tsanoff 
of  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas ;  Mr 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post ;  Mr.  George  Fred  Williams, 
Ambassador  to  (ireece;  and  Doctor  Evan- 
geline Young  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Eugenics. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
John  Adams,  editor  of  the  Albanian  Era,  of 
1412  South  Halstead  street,  Chicago,  or 
from  Kol  Tromara,  secretary  of  the  Pan- 
Albanian  Federation  "Vatra,"  at  07  Comp- 
ton  street,  Boston,  or  from  the  undersigned. 

Joseph  F.  Gould 

Elbowoods,  North  Dakota 


Whenever  we  let  slip  in  the  word 
"first"  or  "new"  in  reference  to  mu- 
nicipal institutions  we  are  sure  to  get 
letters  claiming-  prior  credit  for  some 
other  locality,  which  is,  of  course,  grati- 
fying because  it  shows  how  close  is  the 
race  between  our  progressive  towns. 
When  we  referred  to  the  circulation  of 
player  rolls  by  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  as  "a  new  experiment"  we 
learned  that  several  libraries  had  the 
department  in  operation : 

The  Evanston  Public  Library  has  circu- 
lated pianola  rolls  since  April  .S.  lOOS.  The 
Sadie  Knowland  Coe  music  room,  which 
was  opened  April  2,  1908,  now  contains  al- 
most 2(M)()  books,  opera  scores  and  sheet 
music;  and  about  r>7r>  pianola  rolls.  The 
room  has  contained  since  its  opening  a 
Weber  i)ianola-piano,  the  pianola  being 
open  for  use  at  certain  periods  of  every 
day.  the  piano  available  at  any  time  dur- 
ing library  hours. 

The  collection  is  available  for  reference 
u.se  at  all  times  during  library  hours,  and 
books,  printed  music  and  music  rolls  may 
be  drawn  upon  borrower's  cards.  Only 
works  of  permanent  musical  value  are  in- 
cluded in  this  collection,  which  has  proved 
of  inestimable  value  in  bringing  a  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  works  of  the  masters 
of  music  to  scores  of  people  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  musical  cultiire  have  been  very 
limited.  Maky  B.  Lindsay. 

Evanston,  Illinois 
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the  facts  which  doctors 
have  learned  about  consti- 
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why  the  use  of  Nujol  as  an 
internal  lubricant  is  an  ef- 
fective method  of  treat- 
ment. 

Casual    dosing   with     lax- 
atives and  cathartics  is  an 
extremely  unwise  way  of  dealing   with    a 
disorder  which  is  so  full  of  potential  dan- 
gers as  is  constipation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  the  facts 
about  a  far  saner  and  safer  treatment,  you 
should  have  this  booklet.  Clip  and  mail 
the  attached  coupon. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  we  will  send 
you  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  75  cents — money  order  or  stamps. 
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Public  Speakers,  Club  Leaders, 
Teachers : 

You  can  borrow  up-to-date,  autKoritative  material 
on  PROHIBITION,  CHILD  LABOR,  PRE- 
PAREDNESS or  any  other  topic  of  current  interest, 
at  nominal  rates.     Tell  us  your  needs. 

Wilson  Package  Library,  Box  R.  White  Plains.  N.Y 
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Look  at  these  bar^;ain>!    Typewriters  Relniilt 
in  our  (inn  Victories.    C.uar.intccd  [or  oik-  \  e.ir. 

Remingtons  $15  to  $65      Smiths  $18  to  $50 

Underwoods  $25  to  $65     Royals  $30  to  $65 

L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60     Olivers  $23  to  $45 

Brand  new  No.  -i  Smith  I'reiniorH  i!i+:. 

We  have  others.    Send  for  catalos  describmi; 

them..    Branch  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AMEKICA.N  WBITING  MACHINE   Co.,  Inc.,  S46  Broadnaj.  N.  ¥. 


Romeike  s  Press  Clippings 

are  used  r.owadajs  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 
ROMEIKE.  INC.         106-IlOSerartfc  Are..  New  YorkOr 
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TRAVEL  AND   RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  tlie  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreisn.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 
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SBeCLEN  SnUNCS 


WATKINS,   N.  Y.,  ON 
SENECA      LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Lellingwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       ALL     THE     YEAR 


A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Beautiful  location  in  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hil  Iclimbjng,   ranging  in  altitude  from 
7.S0  'O  1100  feet.      Five  Minutes'  Walk  from  VVatkins  Glen.     Midway  between   the  Great  Lakes  and    the  Hudson  on  the   | 
Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  Macadam.      Sporty  Golf  Course,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  JWotoring,  Boating,  Music,  Dancing.   | 

are  directly  connected   with  the  hotel  and  are    complete  in  all   appointments  for  j 

Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy   and   Mechanotherapy.  | 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong.  The  Radium 
Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.  1  averages  68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and  is 
due  to  Radium  Salts  in  Solution. 

For  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders ;  Rheuma- 
tism, Gout  and  Obesity,  we  offer  advantages  nnsttrpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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THE  GREAT  WEST 

Tours  de  Luxe  including  Grand  Canyon.  Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite  and  otlier  National  Parks, 
Colorado,    California,    Pacific    Northwest    and 

Alaska  to  the  Arctic  Circle 

"The  American  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun" 

24  to  44  Day  Tours.     All  E.xpenses  Included. 

Travel-service   Absolutely   the   Best. 

I  A  p  ATM  Summer  Tours  leave  San  Fran- 
"'T^*^''*^^     CISCO  July  8.    Vancouver  July  13. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,    Philadelphia,    Chicago,    Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco.      Montreal,     Toronto 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES  ...        -        Proprietor 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 

Bursting  buds  and  the  perfume  of  spring 
are  here  to  greet  you. 

ALBERT  A.  LeROY.  Proprietor 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  SI. 50  Single,  $2.50  Up  Double 

200 2.00       "  3.00  ■•      •• 

100       2.50       '•  4.00  "      •■ 

too       3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors — Agents'  New  Unique  Cafes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summil  Siaiion,  Pa.,  D.  L  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  800-a«re  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


BOSTON 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 
You    should    know   about    this   distinc- 
tive  Boston    house.      Globe    trotters   call 
it  one   of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like hotels  in  the  world.  . 
Wholly  Reasonable   Rates. 

Your    inquiries    gladly    answered    and 
our   booklet   mailed. 

H.  P.   COSTELLO,  Mgr. 


MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


231.  Mr.  S.  C,  Missouri,  "(a)  On  pages  343- 
347  of  your  book  Efficient  Living  are  answers 
to  a  question  on  woman's  economic  independ- 
ence. Plea.se  advise  me  in  what  number  of  The 
Independent  these  pages  were  originally  pub- 
lished, as  I  wish  a  copy  for  a  friend  who  needs 
the  broad  view  they  contain,  (b)  My  grade  is 
only  60  per  cent  on  your  Personal  Efficiency 
Test.  Can  you  outline  a  course  of  reading  and 
self-discipline  to  put  me  in  the  nineties'  grade?" 

(a)  This  material  never  appeared  in  The 
Independent  like  much  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  ;  it  was  taken  from  my  personal 
answers  to  personal  questions. 

(b)  I  will  note  a  few  of  your  weak 
points  on  the  chart.  For  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific management,  of  your  own  greatest 
lower  (character  analysis),  and  of  habit- 
ual optimism,  see  ■  references  in  back  files 
of  the  Question  Box.  For  inventory  of  your 
mental  and  moral  traits  see  "Efficiency 
Mind  Builder."  on  page  2.57  of  the  book 
"Efficient  Living."  For  suggestions  on  slow 
eating,  see  Horace  Fletcher's  various  books. 
P"'or  health  information,  get  sample  copies 
of  health  magazines  mentioned  previously 
in  Question  Box,  and  answer  the  best  ad- 
vertisements. 


232.  Mr.  C.  E.  F.,  Arizona.  "Please  tell  me 
where  I  can  obtain  information  as  follows:  (a) 
Regarding  methods  of  industrial  work  in  schools 
having  the  so-called  'self-help'  departments ; 
(b)  regarding  the  shop-school  plan  to  which 
you  recently  referred  as  being  tried  out  in  New 
York;  (c)  regarding  the  proposed  Rural  Credits 
legislation." 

(a)  Self-help  features  in  college  and  uni- 
versities are  generallv  conducted  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  each  insti- 
tution, not  connected  organically  with  the 
school.  For  general  information  apply  to 
Intercollegiate  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  554 
West  114th  street,  or  to  National  Board, 
Y.  W.  C  A.,  600  Lexington  avenue ;  both 
New  York  City. 

(b)  Write  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
also  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Park  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street, 
New  York  ;  also  Superintendent  Wirt,  of 
the  City  Schools  of  Gary,  Indiana,  the  lat- 
ter for  details  of  the  "Gary  Plan." 

(c)  Your  local  bank  officials  probably 
could  inform  you.  If  not,  write  American 
Bankei's'  Association,  5  Nassau  street,  New 
Voi'k  City.  Experts  consider  Dr.  John  Lee 
Coulter,  of  the  West  Virginia  University, 
an  authority  on  rural  credits ;  address  Mor- 
gantown,  West  Virginia. 


233.  Rev.  F.  E.  D.,  Vermont.  '"Will  you  put 
me  in  the  way  of  finding  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made, 
especially  in  morals,  in  this  country,  since  the 
days  of  the  fathers  ?  I  want  to  show  the  advance 
on   all   lines,   in   a  lecture  on   the  subject." 

Apply  to  Church  Literature  Press,  No.  2 
Bible  House ;  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  West  Fortieth  street ;  So- 
ciety for  Elhical  Culture,  2  West  Sixty- 
ft)urth  street;  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service,  Bible  House  ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
2  West  Forty-fifth  street;  Fleming-  H. 
Revell  Company,  158  Fifth  avenue;  all  of 
New  York  City. 


234.  Miss  B.  "W.,  Georgia.  "I  look  after  out- 
of-town  collections  for  a  manufacturer,  and 
would  like  to  find  some  new  ways  to  say  Please 
remit.  We  want  short,  courteous  lettei-s.  Can 
you  suggest  any  books  to  help   along  this   line?" 

We  don't  believe  much  in  stereotyped 
business  lertcrs.  They  are  usually  about  as 
effective  as  marriage  proposals  made  out 
of  a  book.  You  can.  however.  learn  the  cor- 
rect princi])les  from  an  authority,  and  then 
put  your  own  personality  into  your  busi- 
ness forms.  A  few  possible  aids :  "How  to. 
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Write  a  Business  Letter,"  "Golden  Rule 
Collection  Letters,"  "IIow  to  Collect  Ac- 
counts," "I'oint!'i  s  on  tlie  Collection  Busi- 
ness," "Debt  Reminders,"  "Business  Cor- 
respondence." These  books  can  be  secui'ed 
from  the  Efficiency  Press  Syndicate,  2'.V.'> 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


235.  Mr.  E.  S.  C,  Vermont.  "Where  can  1 
obtain  litoraturo  or  any  information  on  The 
Fourth   Dimension  ?" 

Ask  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  of 
your  State  University  ;  also  the  Seai'chliKht 
Informntion  Lii)rary  Compatiy,  4't()  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Manning's  Fourth 
Dimension  i^imphj  E^rplaiiied,  published  by 
Munn  <&  Co.,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 
is  helpful. 


23G.  Mr.  G.  L.  W.,  Pennsylvania.  "A.s  a  con- 
stant brain-woi  kcr,  I  am  often  troubled  with 
brain  faR,  headaches,  etc.  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  brain  is  undernourished,  but  don't  know 
what  to  eat  for  this  condition  of  anemia.  Ls 
fish  a  Rood  brain  food?  I  have  heard  it  contains 
phosphorus." 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  your  brain 
is  undernourished.  Your  liead  troubles  may 
come  from  an.v  one  of  a  numbei-  of  other 
causes.  Are  you  sure  that  your  eyes  are  all 
right?  Is  your  digestion  in  good  oi-<lerV  Do 
you  take  enough  exercize?  Are  your  habits 
of  living,  to  sav  notiiing  of  your  li.nbits  of 
work,  rati(uial  and  sensible?  Do  you  drink 
plenty  of  wat(>r?  There  is  no  sucii  thing  as 
a  brain  food  any  more  than  there  is  an  ear 
food  or  a  hand  food.  The  phosphoresc<'nt 
glow  en  a  fish  pei-tains  to  the  scales.  Must 
we  then  eat  the  lish  scales,  in  order  to  be- 
come brainy?  If  you  lead  as  sensible  and 
woll-regiihited  a  life  as  you  know  how,  not 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  or  in- 
dulginf;  yourself  in  any  direction,  and  the 
brain  fag  and  headaclu's  continue,  you  prob- 
iibl.v  ought  to  consult  a  doctor.  Are  you 
sure  that  it  is  the  work  that  you  do  which 
tires  your  brain,  and  not  the  fact  that  you 
come  to  yotir  work  with  your  brain  already 
hiindicai)ri'd  by  some  of  the  things  you 
have  done  outside  of  your  work? 


237.  Miss  E.  C.  W.,  New  York  City.  "Please 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  way  to  sell  some  oil 
paintinps  done  by  a  Belgian  prisoner  of  war. 
The  paintings  bear  the  name  of  the  camp  and 
the   date." 

Apply  to  Fifth  Avenue  Auction  Rooms, 
.S4l  Fourth  avenue  ;  also  to  INIerwin  Sales 
Company,  1(>  lOast  P"'ortieth  street;  also  to 
Charles  .1.  Darling  and  Comi)any,  ()2'>  Si.xth 
avenue;  also  to  .John  .7.  Moi'ris,  (i'2'.i  Sixth 
avenue;  all  of  New  York.  If  none  of  th(>se 
firms  can  s<>ll  your  paintings  to  ymir  sat- 
isfaction, look  u\)  "Art  (Joods"  dealers  and 
"Picture  ImportcM-s"  in  the  business  direc- 
tory called  the  J\cd  Book  of  New  York,  on 
view  at  almost  an.v  large  hotel  or  drug 
store — publisher,  Reuben  H.  Donnelly,  1227 
Fulton  street. 


238.  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  New  York.  "After  reading 
your  articles  on  efliciency,  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  I  am  taking  a  special 
course  in  the  art.s  department  of  a  leading  uni- 
versity, but  feel  that  I  am  not  workinor  as  ef- 
fectively as  I  should.  My  schedule  includes  Eng- 
lish History,  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  As- 
tronomy, Debating',  Shakespeare,  and  Interna- 
tional Law.  Could  this  be  improved?  Have  you 
written  any  book.s  that  would  help  me  secure 
efficient  traininir  for  life?" 

Your  study  curriculum  is  open  for  im- 
provement. Why  take  Shakespeare  and 
Nineteenth  Century  Poetry  simultaneously? 
Do(>s  your  life  woi-k  jirove  the  neiMl  for 
Debating  and  luteruatiou.il  Law?  It  may 
— but  ask  yourself  how  ;inil  wh,v.  A 
niodicum  of  English  History  may  be  de- 
sirable.  Astronomy  is  of  doubtfiiT  value. 

Like  most  "classicjil"  students,  you  are 
neglecting  the  i)ractical  side  of  education. 
We  would  suggest  that  you  (piietly  fade 
away  from  the  Arts  dei)artment  "a  few 
hours  each  week,  and  learn  how  to  handle 
your  bodily  machine. 

Yes,  you  would  i)robably  fuid  some  help 
in  my  books;  piirticularly  Efficient  Lir- 
iini.  and  Five  Etticiency  Booklets,  obtain- 
able from  Efficiency  Press  Syndicate,  Wool- 
worth   Building,   New  York. 


MEN  OF  HIGH  STANDING  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  WORLD  ARE  LOCATING  ON 

LONG  ISLAND 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 

The  eas3  in  traveling  between  home  and  office — any  point  on 
Long  Island  being  but  a  short  ride  frcm  the  up  or  down  town 
business  sections,  with  service  right  into  the  heart  of  New 
York  City,  convenient  to  all  the  theatres,  stores,  clubs,  hotels, 
and  restaurants. 

The  wide  variety  of  topography  from  which  to  select  a  site 
for  a  home — waterfront  on  ocean.  Long  Island  Sound  and 
many  bays,  hilly  or  level  country. 

Living  amid  those  pleasures  that  appeal  to  them — boating, 
golfing,  motoring,  tennis  and  polo. 

Having  as  neighbors  people  of  the  highest  type  —  professional 
men  from  every  walk  in  life. 

These  should  also  be  ^our  reasons  for  locating  on  Long  Island. 

I     For   information    concerning    Long    Island    address   the    General    Passenger 
I     Agent,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Room  371,  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohjiwk  Trail 
Open  April  29th 

Send  for  Copy  of  "Williamslown  the  Villaqe  Beautiful" 


SANATORIUMS 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Kallston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Sprinjrs. 

Ucf*inc(i.   Iidinelikc,   well  equipped.      New  baih  liouse,  swiiumini; 
powl.      Mec\ric  and  Naiilieim  hadis.      linoklcts. 


Sanf ord  Hall,  est.  1 84 1 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfort.Tble,  lioiiielikc  surroundings;  nio,l- 
crn  iiictliods  of  trcitment;  competent  nurses. 
15  ;icies  of  I.iwn,  grove,  flower  and  vepct.Tlile 
gardens.      Food   the  best,      ii'rite  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,   Flushing,   New  York 


Colored 
Frontixpirrv 
S1.35   net 


A    NEW    ENGLAND   STORY 

The 

Anvil  of 
Chance 

By  Gerald  Chittenden 

Unique  among  "Prep"  school  stories,  as 
it  is  written  from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 
The  interest  is  sustEincd  not  only  by  the 
davelopment  of  the  plot  but  by  the  keen 
character  study.  A  wholesome  iove-stor)-. 
"The  central  character  is  drawn  with  keen 
insight,  the  pictures  of  lifein  a  boys' school 
are  excellent,  and  the  story  is  thought- 
provoking." — Nation. 

May  be  ordered  through  any 
bookseller  or     the  publisher.'' 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 

443-44S  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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SEA 


PIlNfES 


3gMi§HiffHgi;~ 


Sea  Pines 

School  of  Person- 
ality for  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  the  recognized 
pioneer  School  of  Personality 


Distinctively  devoted  to  develop- 
ing personality 

Happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  in- 
spired by  wliolesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  woman- 
hood. The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  out- 
door life.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves;  looo  feet  of  sea- 
shore. Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts, 
French,  German  and  Spanislj  by  native  teachers.  College 
Preparatory,  Cultural,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and 
other  courses  leading  to  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  booklet  and  further  in- 
formation, address 


Rev.  Thos.  Bickford.  A.1VI.,  Miss  Edith  Faitli  Bicl<ford.   Principals.   P. 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod.  Mass. 


O.   Box  P. 
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Brookfield 

The  Open  Air  School  for  Her 

Teaches  your  daughter  how 
to  realize  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  life.  The  Directors 
believe  that  this  end  is  at- 
tained through  helj^ing  the 
growing  girl  to  establish  habits 
which  keep  her  well,  make  her 
think  clearly,  make  her  live  in 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to 
give  the  girl  her  fullest  power, 
rather  than  to  cram  her  mind 
with  a  specified  quantity  of 
book-learning. 

Open  air  sleeping,  study  and 
recitations.  Open  air  dining 
room.  Domestic  arts,  garden- 
ing, physical  training,  summer 
and  winter  sports,  dancing, 
stoiy  telling,  dramatic  train- 
ing, music. 

Write  personally  to 
Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke, 
The  Brookfield  School, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  oi  expression  in  the  U.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than  we  can 
fill.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory,  peda- 
firogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc 
36th  year  opens  September  25th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 — $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.   PEIRCE.  Litt.D.,  Principal 


Miss  Hairs 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty- five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


'^&B- 


Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

Duxbury,   Mass.  By  the  Sea 

38  miles  from  Boston.  4  buildings.  Concrete  residence.  Gymna- 
siuin.  Athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  Swimming,  boating,  seating, 
tennis,  all  sports.  Something  to  do  in  play  or  work  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Everything  is  bent  toward  developing  self-mastery. 
1  borough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Upper  and  lower 
schools.     Summer  camp.      Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  M.  A.,  Headmaster,  96  King  Caesar  Road,  Ouxbu?,  Hass. 
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PEBBLES 

The  most  important  spring  opening  thus 
far  announced  is  the  Panama  Canal. — New 
York  Tribune. 

This  is  also  the  season  when  a  town  man 
would  like  to  be  a  farmer  if  he  didn't  have 
to  farm  a  great  deal. — Atchison  {Kansas) 
Globe. 

Free  soup  kitchens  would  unite  all  Mex- 
ican factions.  This  is  philosophy,  not  a 
superficial  suggestion. — Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  insists  that  we  "must 
make  disorderly  nations  behave."  The 
dickens  of  it  is,  Colonel,  that  there's  such 
an  infernal  lot  of  'em  just  at  present. — 
Neiv  York  Sun. 

Australian  Preacher :  "Brethren  and 
sistern,  these  be  stirring  times  we  do  be 
livin'  in.  But  we  should  remember  the 
words  of  the  Good  Old  Book,  where  it  do 
say  'England  expects  that  every  man  this 
day  will  do  ez  duty.'  " — Sydney  Bulletin. 

RIMES  OF  THE  TIMES 
He  thinks  he  sees  upon  a  hill  a 
Disheveled  guy  that  looks  like  Villa, 
But  even  as  the  guy  he  scans,  a 
Sharpshooter     cries,     "Why,     that's     Car- 
ranza !" 

Cleveland  Leader. 

"Say,  Alabama  is  a  dry  state,  isn't  it?" 

';Sure." 

"But  when  I  was  there  I  saw  several 
negroes  who  were  intoxicated." 

"Well,  of  course,  they  can't  stop  the  sale 
of  that  awful  cotton  gin  entirely." — Cornell 
Widow. 

Officer  to  Tommy,  who  has  been  using 
the  whip  freely  : —  • 

"Don't  beat  him ;  talk  to  him,  man — talk 
to  him." 

Tommy  to  horse,  by  way  of  opening  the 
conversation  : — 

"I  coom  from  Manchester." — Punch. 

"How  quickly  some  of  those  immigrants 
assimilate  our  ideas  and  methods !" 

"As  for  instance?" 

"Well,  I  asked  my  Italian  barber  if  he 
was  going  home  to  fight  and  he  said  he 
wasn't ;  that  he  had  paired  with  an  Aus- 
trian in  the  next  block." — Boston  Trans- 
script. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

When  Funston  wasn't  It. 
When  he  among  the  Generals 

Was  not  allowed  to  sit. 
He  was  a  most  ambitious  chap — 

At  nothing  would  he  balk. 
But  then,  as  now,  I  well  recaU, 

He  was  too  prone  to  talk. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

In  thinking  of  neutrals.  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  two  boys  who  stood  the  othef 
day  and  watched  an  enormous  safe  being 
raised  up  to  the  twenty-sixth  story  of  a 
skyscraper. 

"The  boys  watched  the  safe  rise  slowly, 
dangling  at  the  end  of  its  wire  rope,  and 
when  it  reached  the  twentieth  story  the 
older  lad  turned  away  in  disgust. 

"  'Come  on,  .Joe,'  he  said.  'We  might 
as  well  move  on.  They  ain't  a-goin'-  to 
let  her   drop.'  " — Indianapolis  Neios. 

Mr.  Binks  had  invested  $500  in  Colos- 
sal Steel  stock.  The  War-Bride  fever  was 
u]ion  him.  One  hour  after  making  his  in- 
vestment he  dropped  into  an  office  to  see 
how  many  points  his  stock  had  gained.  He 
grabbed  the  tape  that  flowed  from  the 
ticker  and  huuted  for  Colossal  Steel.  This 
is  what  he  found  : 

"OWSMULXZ.   SWWW.   MY.54HH*i 

LMWNYGCK.    -1155Hli4l UKWNA- 

AEVYYYYNAAEWNNNNCMY  lifft  CO 
WHULEDLOWWWWWPITUU— ^  P  4H 
If  Y  60JM— CJY.— W.TYNAAAltVYYY- 
YHULZZRUUUlT  76  Vlil— 5SHA" 

One  hour  later  strong  men  led  Mr.  Binks 
away  and  locked  him  up  in  a  padded  cell. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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THE    RAILROADS 

Recent  reports  show  no  reaction  in 
the  favorable  movement  of  railroad 
gross  revenue  and  net  earnings.  Owing 
to  the  improved  conditions  and  increase 
of  profits,  large  orders  for  equipment 
have  been  given  to  the  steel  mills.  Since 
March  1,  orders  for  900,000  tons  of 
rails  have  been  placed,  but  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  for  delivery  next  year.  The 
companies  have  also  ordered,  since  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  1200  locomotives, 
and  this  number,  in  three  months,  may 
be  compared  with  2000  in  the  entire 
year  1915. 

One  result  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
cerning the  continuing  severe  conges- 
tion of  freight  at  and  near  Eastern 
ports  has  been  the  forming  of  an  asso- 
ciation by  fifteen  prominent  companies 
whose  roads  lead  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  with  an 
embargo  committee  whose  power  is  rep- 
resented by  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  six  presidents  and  Com- 
missioner Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  shippers  and  the  support  of 
Federal  authority,  these  officers  hope  to 
make  plans  for  relief.  But  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  freight  congestion 
are  regarded  as  of  much  less  impor- 
tance than  the  one  which  more  than 
400,000  employees  ask  the  companies  to 
consider.  Their  demands,  which,  the 
companies  say,  could  be  granted  only 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  have 
been  formally  submitted,  and  before 
April  28  the  roads  must  reply. 

FOREIGN  LOANS 

Subscriptions  for  the  new  loan  of 
$75,000,000  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, offered  to  the  public  here  by  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  National  City 
Bank,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Harris,  Forbes 
&  Co.,  and  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  were 
loui  or  five  times  the  amount  named, 
>^>nd  the  bonds  have  been  selling  at  a 
premium  in  the  New  York  market, 
'^/hey  are  in  three  classes — five  years, 
c'nn  years,  and  fifteen  years,  the  interest 
.ate  being  five  per  cent.  Those  having 
?i  term  of  fifteen  years  were  the  most 
attractive  to  investors.  They  were  of- 
fered at  94.94,  and  have  been  sold,  since 
the  original  offering,  at  97%.  Sales  of 
the  ten-year  bonds,  originally  offered 
at  97.13  by  the  banking  syndicate,  have 
been  made  at  97%.  The  bonds  are  free 
from  all  present  or  future  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  Canadian  Government,  in- 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


(CONTINUED) 


MASSACHUSETTS   (Cont.) 


Williston  Seminary  for  Boys 

New  JIOO.OOO  residence  hall  opens  September,      nfiicient  masters. 
Small  units.      Jioys  personally  directed.       Scientific  and  prepara- 
tory departments.     6  buildings.     Athletic  fields.     Moderate  rates. 
L'Hver  schoul\n  separate  l-uilding;.     Booklet. 
Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal,  EaBtbampton,  Mass. 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.      ANDOVER,  MASS.  Foundc-d  1828. 

72  miles  from  Boston.     General  course  with  Household  Science, 
C;oUei;e  Preparation.   Address  MISS  BerthA  BAILEY,  Principal. 

Co-ordination  of  Mind,  Body, 
Voice.    37tli  year  opens  Oct.  5. 

Summer  Terms.      Eveninit 
classes.       Work    for  all  needs. 
Write  f6r  list  uf  Dr.  Curry's  books  and  "Expression." 
S.  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D..  President.     Copley  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal 
4  Arlington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


^X^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

'  '       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  of  tite  photoplay,   tm^bt  l>y   Arlhur   Leeda.  Editor, 
Tub  I'lioTOPLAt  Aornoa.      i;5  '•■page  catalogue  free. 

_.      THE  HOME  CORRESt>ONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.L«ed6  Department  103,  Sprin^ietd.  Mass. 


WASHINGTON,    D,    C. 


National  Park 

Seminapy-for  Girls 


20  minutes  from  Washingtoa  D.  C.  Ideal  climate,  65-acre 
campus,  30  instructors,  30  buildings,  division  of  girls  in- 
to small  home  and  social  groups,  limited  classes  and  spe- 
cialized instruction.  Home  Economics.  Diploma  course. 
Floriculture.  2  years  collegiate  work.  For  catalog  address 

Registrar.  Box  171.  Forest  Glen.  Md. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  method  suith  practi- 
cal training  tor  the  ministry. 
I-arge  faculty  and  library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
eign and  resident.  Opentocol- 
ege  graduates  of  all  churches. 
Associated  with  Hartford   School  of  Rellgloas  Pedagogy 
Training  Sunday  School  and  other  lay  workers. 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  fining  for  foreign  service. 
Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 
Hartford,  Conn. 


HILLSIDE  I'jr'^^^l- 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883.  One  hour 
from  N.  Y.  From  pi  iinar\  to  college  C.enrral  and 
special  courses.  Separate  school  house.  Lodge  for 
younger  girls.  New  gymnasium.  Small  cla-^ses. 
Outdoor  sports.  Margaret  R.  Brendlin^er,  A.B., 
Principal.  Vida  Hunt  Francis, B.L.,  Associate 

RIDGEFIELD  SCHOOL  i§^s 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  50  miles  from  New  York,  in  the 
liighlamis  of  ilif  IJerkshires.  All  water  sports,  ath- 
letic ticlds.  gvinnasium.  New  boat  house.  One 
teacher  t  .  6  bo\s  gives  each  student  individual  at- 
tention. Roland  J.  Mulford,Ph.D.,  Headmaster. 

ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,    Grefrl^S,"ionr> 

One  hour  from  New  York  City.  College  Prep.  General  Courses. 
Separate  dt-partmeuts  for  (iirls  under  15. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

YEATES  SCHOOL 

Our  experience  indicates  that  every  boy  is  different  and  must 
be  handlrd  individually  to  be  handled  successfully.  \^'e  have  an 
interest  in  the  boy  and  a  most  co/uplete  equipmenr  for  him  to  en- 
joy as  he  grows.     For  details  address  Headmaster. 

Box  504.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

i  ATCHilW  CrnOAl  forbackwardchildren. 

■j^i'jMi*"  *JV/I1W1j  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become 
liright.  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  future  of  usefulness? 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  group.  Rates  $1,200  upwards. 
AM-IvN  I.ATSHAW.  Founderand  Director,  PennvsIvania.Berwyn. 
■'The  Maples,"  3412-14  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


NEW    YORK 


Syracuse 
University 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Offers,  besides  the  regular  College  Courses, 
Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Architecture,  Music,  Painting, 
Law,  Medicine,  Sociology,  Pedagogy, 
Agriculture,    Photography,   and    Forestry. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL,  July  10— Aug.  17 

Catalogue    and    Bulletin    sent    on    application. 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection  with  Enuna 
Willard  School 

Designed  for  the  vocational  and  professional  train- 
ing oi  women.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Kco- 
nomics  and  Industrial  Arts.  Courses  of  two  to  four 
years  will  be  offered.  Special  students  admitted. 
Address  Secretary, 

Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts.  Troy,  N.    Y. 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

On  banks  oi  the  Hudson,  elevation  500  feet,  40-mile  view  moun- 
tains anii  country  Close,  stimulating  relationship  beti\een 
student  and  masters.  24-acre  campus,  chemical  and  ph>sical 
laboratories,  gymnasium,  cinder  track,  athletic  field,  tennis  court, 
winter  sports,  coasting,  skating,  artificial  pond,  etc.  Personal 
inspection  urged.     Catalog. 

Osslning-on-Hudson.  New  York 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Mu«ic  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  School  course  req  ired  for  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
mony, Form,  History.  Ear  Traning,  Sight  Singing,  Methods. 
Practice  Teaching,  Chorus  and  Orchesira  Conducting.  Limited  to 
65.      Personal  attention.    Catalog.     65  .Main  St. ,  PoTSD.\M,  N.  Y. 

TENNESSEE 

MARTIN  COLLEGE,  -F^^^i^^^ 

A  Junior  CoUeg-e  with  Preparator>'  Department.  Moderate  Rates. 
Modern  Huildin^s  and  Equipment.  In  ihe  Blue-Grass  Hills  oi 
Sunny  Tennessee.    Careful  Supervision.    W.  T.  Wynn,  Fre^ident. 


VIRGINIA 


STUART  HALL 


Staunton.  Virginia.  For- 
merly Virginia  Female  Insti. 
tute.  Founded  1843.  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  in  tne  Virginia 
Mountains.  (General  and  Preparaton'  Courses.  Music.  Art  and 
Fxpresssion  Departments.  Entirely  new  equipment,  induiing 
pianos.  Gymnastics  and  field  sports.  J.\NE  COLSTON 
HOWARD,  A.B.  (UrynMawr).  Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-page  illustrated  hand-book:  it's  FREE.      Cookerii .  diet, 

health.    thil<iren;    liome-STudv    Prjiicsftc    scietii^f   courses.       For 
home  UKikinij  .iiid  \\  cll-pr.id  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St,  Chicago,  III 


COLORADO 


University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

Tbirteentb  Samnier  Session,  Jaoe  26  to  Aaecst  S,  1916 

Tn  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Ideal  conditions  or  summer 
study  and  recreation.  Courses  in  thirt>'  departments,  including 
Medicine,  Ophthalmolovj>' and  Ensrineerinp.  .\Me  Facult>'.  Emi. 
nent  lecturers.  Attractive  courses  for  leachers.  Tuition  low.  Liv- 
ing expenses  reasonable.     Catalogue  on  application  to  Registrar. 

AGENCY 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 


Ptovides  Schools  and  Co  leges  with  competent  Teachers. 
Teachers  In  obtaining  positions. 

Send  (or  Bulletin.     SI  Chapd  St.,   Albany.  N.  Y. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

New  York  Life  Insurance  & 
Trust  Company 

at  the  close   of  business   on   the    17th   day   of 
March,    191 6: 

RESOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz. : 
Public  securities   (book  value, 

$3,506,638),    market    value.    $3,416,981.02 
Private  securities  (book  value, 
$14,051,389.97),     market 

value 14,282,585.56 

Real    estate    owned 1,954,695-94 

Mortgages  owned    4,742,410.55 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 

other   collateral    2,625,618.05 

Loans,  discounts,  and  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  by  col- 
lateral        12,683,646.97 

Overdrafts,   secured    63,893.53 

Due  from  approved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets          1,997,723-79 

Specie 3,056,590.00 

United  States  legal  tender  notes 

and  notes  of  national  banks.  .         100,410.00 
Other  assets,  viz.: 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books   at   close    of    business 

on  above  date 504,929.43 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness on  above  date 74,538.68 

Suspense   account    186,610.88 


Total   $45,690,634.40 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock $1,060,000.00 

Surplus  on  market  values: 

Surplus   fund    3,975,882.07 

Undivided  profits 181,964.70 

Surplus  on  book  values 3,834,343.46 

Deposits: 

Preferred,  as  follows: 

Due   New    York    State   sav-      ' 

ings  banks 438,923.29 

Other  deposits  due  as  exec- 
utor, administrator,   guar- 
dian,     receiver,      trustee, 
committee,   or  depositary.      2,506,653.22 
Not  preferred,  as  follows: 
Deposits    subject    to    check 

(on   ID  days'  notice) 26,608,780.98 

Demand    certificates    of    de- 
posit          1,682,000.00 

Other  certificates  of  deposit 

(on   10  days'  notice)....     4,324,109.33 
Due  trust  companies,  banks, 

and  bankers    1,363,857.86 

Other  liabilities,  viz.: 

General  account  interest 332,455.11 

Annuities    2,392,768.61 

Life  insvirance   360,822.42 

Reserves  for  taxes,  expenses, 

etc 41,100.00 

Accrvied  interest  entered  on 
books    at   close   of   business 

on    above   date 339,468.19 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness on   above   date 58,035.13 

Contingent  account   2,374.71 

Estimated  unearned  discounts  81,438.69 


Total    $45,690,634.40 


AN   INCOME  FOR   LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
.prinnent  liouds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
tlian  an  annuity  with  tlic  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  liy  which  the 
income  guaranteed  f(ir  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
i'(ju:il  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonalde  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  .fS.^.OOO  hy 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  .S618.3J/  absolutely  bevond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age,  male  or  female. 


come  tax  included.  It  is  understood  that 
at  least  a  part  of  the  money  will  be 
used  in  advances  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  the  payment  of  obligations 
for  munitions  and  other  war  supplies. 
As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies for  which  orders  are  placed  in 
Canada  is  obtained  on  this  side  of  the 
boundary,  by  means  of  subcontracts, 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will 
be  expended  in  the  United  States. 

Carlos  Castro,  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  San  Jose,  the  capital  of 
Costa  Rica,  has  come  to  New  York  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  for  that 
city.  The  money  is  needed  for  street 
paving,  enlargement  of  the  water  sup- 
ply plant,  garbage  disposal  and  other 
municipal  improvements.  In  the  past 
Costa  Rica  has  borrowed  in  London  or 
Paris.  Now  she  turns  to  New  York.  If 
the  money  is  procured  here,  the  mate- 
rials required  for  the  projected  im- 
provements will  be  bought  in  the  United 
States. 

The  new  loan  to  Argentina  is  $15,- 
000,000,  and  the  money  was  provided 
by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
which  made  a  public  offering  of  the 
securities.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  Argentina  has  borrowed  $79,500,- 
000  here,  including  $25,000,000  last 
May,  represented  by  five-year  notes. 
Her  loans  were  formerly  obtained  in 
London.  It  is  reported  that  there  have 
been  preliminary  negotiations  for  a  new 
loan  of  $200,000,000  to  France,  the  term 
to  be  three  years,  and  the  rate  five  per 
cent.  Funds  have  been  deposited  here 
for  the  redemption  of  the  $30,000,000 
of  French  bonds  which  fall  due  on 
April  1.  Nothing  is  heard  about  the 
proposed  loan  of  $75,000,000  or  $100,- 
000,000  to  Russia.  Our  loans  to  foreign 
borrowers  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  amount  to  about  $1,100,000,000. 
This  total  includes  $240,000,000  to  the 
Canadian  Government  and  to  provinces 
and  municipalities  in  Canada. 

WAR  SUPPLY  ORDERS 

The  largest  of  the  war  orders  re- 
cently reported  is  one  for  $70,000,000 
worth  of  submarines,  which  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation  has  under- 
taken to  build  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. But  the  work  is  to  be  done  in 
Russian  shipyards,  under  the  super- 
vision of  officers  of  the  company.  There 
are  to  be  200  submarines  forty-five  feet 
long  which  can  be  carried  on  the  decks 
of  battleships.  The  cost  of  each  will 
be  about  $200,000.  In  addition  the  con- 
tract calls  for  fifty  larger  boats  at 
$600,000.  The  company  will  receive 
7%  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost,  or  $5,- 
250,000.  It  has  recently  taken  an  order 
for  eight  boats,  at  $650,000  each,  from 
another  foreign  government,  and  is  said 
to  have  on  its  books  contracts  amount- 
ing to  $150,000,000. 

Large  sales  of  sugar  have  been  made 
to  the  belligerents  at  rising  prices.  Italy 
has  bought  20,000  tons.  Exports  of  re- 
fined sugar  to  Great  Britain  irs  Jan- 
uary and  February  were  52,000  tons, 
altho  not  a  pound  was  shipped  to  that 
country  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1915.  Purchases  of  $15,000,000  worth 
of  leather  have  been  made  by  the  British 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWMERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc.,  required  by  the  .Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  Independent, 
published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
April    1,    1916. 

Stiate  of  New  York,       I 
County  of  New  York,   1 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  Simte 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Wil- 
liam B.  Howland,  who  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  President  of  Independent  Cor- 
poi-iation,  owner  of  The  Independent,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  iH'llef,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  alx)ve  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are:  Publisher,  Karl  V.  S.  How- 
land;  Editor,  Hamilton  Holt;  Associate  Editor, 
Harold  J.  Howland;  Miinaging  EkJitor,  Geddes 
Smith;  Businessi  Manager,  Frederic  E.  Dick- 
inson, all  of  119  West  Fortieth  street,  New- 
York,    N.    Y. 

2.  That  the  on-ner  is  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, 119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock:  Charles  'B.  Alexander,  16,")  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  ■  Y. ;  James  Douglas,  99 
John  street,  New^  York,  N.  Y. ;  H«milton  Holt. 
119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
William  B.  Howland,  119  West  Tfortieth  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harold  J.  Howland,  119 
West  Fortieth  strevt.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Karl 
V.  S.  Howland,  119  West  Fortieth  street,  New- 
York,  N.  Y.;  Theodore  Marburg,  11  Mt.  Ver- 
non Place,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  John  P.  Munn,  277 
Broadway,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  secm-Ity  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,   or   other   securities   are:      none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owne'rs,  stockholders  and 
s(>curity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  uixin  the  IxKjks  of  the  company, 
but  also,  in  eases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  .as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  seeiirlty  holders 
who  do  not  aiipear  uiKin  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  otlier  thsm  thnt  of  a  bona  fide' 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  diivct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  Ijy  him. 

INDEPENDENT    CORPOiR.\TION. 
WILLIAM   B.    HOWLAND,    President. 
Sworn  to  and   subscribed   before   me  this  23d 
day  of  March,  1916.     WE.SLEY  W.  FERRIN. 
Notarv   Public,   Kings  County.     Certificate  filed 
in  N.   Y.   County   No.   87.     New  York  County 
Register    No.    7120. 
(Aly  commission  expires  March  30,  1917.) 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  April  15,  1916, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  March  31,  1916. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

OFFICE     OF 
THE  NIAGARA  FALLS   POWER   CO. 

15  Broiad  Street,  New  York,  March  29.  1916.' 
At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Company,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1916,  a 
dividend  of  $2  per  sliare  was  declared  on  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  this  Conii)any.  payable  on  and  after 
the  15th  day  of  April,  1916,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  Sth  day  of 
April.    1916.  P.    L.    LOVEL.ACE,    Secretary 


BOTH  SIDES 

Send  25  cents  for  pamphlet 
containing  fourteen  briefs  for 
debate  on  important  questions. 
THE  INDEPENDENT,  1 19  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y. 


April  10,  1916 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

United  States  Tru«t  Company 
of  New  York 

at   the  close  of   business  on   the    17th   day  of 
March,   itjiC: 

RESOURCES 
Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz. : 
Public  securities   (book  value, 

$1,834,290);   market   value..    $1,869,080.00 
Private  securities  (book   value, 

$10,397,484);    market   value   10,440,254.00 

Real    estate   owned 1,195,000.00 

Mortgages   owned    3,028,075.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 

other  collateral    41,071,085.50 

Loans,   discounts  and    b  I's    pur- 
chased not  secured  by  collateral   10,464,667.03 

Due   from   approved   reserve   de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets         9,061,355.98 

Specie    (gold   certiticatcs) 5,000,000.00 

Other  assets,  viz.: 

Accrued    interest    entered    on 

books   at    close   of    business 

nn    above    date    ^I  ^. 448. 8 1 

Total     $82,644,966.32 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock    $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  on  market  values: 

Surplus   fund    12,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits    2,579.558.08 

Surplus   on    book   values 14,501,998.08 

Total    deposits    65,373,502.51 

Other  liabilities,  viz.: 

Reserves  for   taxes,  expenses, 

etc 1 5 1 ,000.00 

Accrued    interest    entered    on 

books   at   close    of    business 

on   above   date 522,115.21 

Estimated   unearned  discounts           18,790,52 

Total     $82,644,906.32 

Moving  This  Spring  ? 

Do  not  change  your  place  of  resi- 
dence without  telling  us  your  new 
address,  so  that  you  will  continue  to 
enjoy  The  Independent  without  inter- 
ruption. Be  sure  to  give  us  your 
old  address  too,  and  let  us  know  if 
possible  about  tliree  weeks  ahead. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


Now 
Hear 
ClearV 
You,Too,Caii  Hear! 

Inasmuch  aa  200,000  users  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  eame  results  from  it  as 
Mr.Garrett  Brown.whose  photoappears  above, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf  per- 
son, without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and  en- 
tirely atour  risk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1916  Acousticon 


No 
Deposit 


No 
Expense 


All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are  deaf 
and  will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON."  Tho  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

lAf  A  R|MIN(2t   There  isno  good  reasonwhy  every- 

"'^'^'^"^'"  '    one  should  not  make  as  liberalatria  I 

ofleraswedo.sodonot  sendmoney 

forany  Instrument  for  the  deat  until  you  have  tried  it. 

Tho  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  tho  pa.st,  send  for  your 
free  trial  of  the  "ACOUSTICON^'  today  and  con- 
vince yourself  —  you  alone  to  decide.    AdiJress 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1320  Candler  BIdg.,  New  York 

Toronto.  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  lildg. 


and  French  governnnents,  as  material 
for  10,000,000  pairs  of  shoes.  Compa- 
nies in  Portland,  Oregon,  have  been 
asked  to  submit  bids  for  8,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  in  forms  suitable  for  trench 
posts  and  pickets.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  bought  25,000,000  pounds  of 
copper  at  a  price  between  27  and  27% 
cents  a  pound.  This  is  the  largest  order 
of  the  kind  since  the  notable  one  of  the 
British  Government,  a  few  months  ago, 
for  135,000,000  pounds.  Orders  for  steel 
to  be  used  in  making  shells  are  fre- 
quently reported,  and  one  from  the 
British  Government  for  200,000  high 
explosive  shells  was  made  known  last 
week. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  of  our 
imports,  while,  as  is  well  known,  our 
exports  have  continued  to  be  very 
large.  Imports  in  January  were  $184,- 
000,000,  against  $122,000,000  in  Jan- 
uary, one  year  earlier.  But  the  gain 
for  the  seven  months  that  ended  with 
January  was  only  $16,000,000.  Official 
figures  as  to  the  exports  in  February 
are  not  yet  available,  but  from  the  port 
of  New  York  alone  they  were  $216,- 
500,000,  against  $182,500,000  in  Jan- 
uary. The  value  of  shipments  of  fire- 
arms and  explosives  rose  from  $31,- 
451,000  in  the  year's  first  month  to 
nearly  $48,000,000  in  the  second.  Ex- 
ports of  war  supplies  have  been  grow- 
ing. In  the  last  week  of  March  eighteen 
ships  loaded  with  them  sailed  from 
New  York.  There  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease of  the  exports  of  gunpowder.  In 
the  year  1914  the  value  of  the  ship- 
ments was  only  $289,000,  but  in  1915 
it  was  $66,346,000,  the  average  price 
per  pound  advancing  from  33  cents  in 
the  first  of  these  years  to  79  cents  in 
the  second.  At  the  present  time  the 
quantities  going  out  are  very  large.  De- 
liveries on  a  great  scale  began  in  No- 
vember, and  44,000,000  pounds  were  ex- 
ported in  that  month  and  December, 
the  price  rising  to  87  cents.  Powder  com- 
panies have  declared  great  dividends. 

In  the  harbor  of  Kola,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Russia,  there  are  about  100 
loaded  ships,  waiting,  with  ships  at  sev- 
eral Norwegian  ports,  for  the  opening 
of  the  port  of  Archangel,  which  may  be 
icebound  until  June.  The  new  railroad 
from  Kola  to  Petrograd  will  not  be  com- 
pleted this  year,  it  is  said.  Munitions 
recently  received  in  Russia  have 
crossed  the  Pacific  and  been  carried  on 
the  Siberian  railroad.  More  than  forty 
ships  from  New  York  are  now  on  their 
way  to  Vladivostok.  There  are  said 
to  be  about  300  ships,  in  all,  now  bound 
for  Russia  and  loaded  with  munitions, 
their  cargoes  amounting  to  nearly 
1,000,000  tons.  As  the  freight  charges 
are  high,  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  war  front  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$75,000,000. 


The  following  diviilciuls  are  announced : 

United  I'ruit  Company,  quarterly,  2  per  cent, 
payable   April   15. 

Olis  Elevator  Company,  preferred,  quarterly, 
$1.50  per  share;  common,  quarterly,  S1.25  ;  pay- 
able  April    15. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
$2   per  share,   payable   April    15. 

Standard  Milling  Company,  preferred,  2^2  per 
cent,   payable  April   15. 


P^XPERIENCE  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from 
wearing  the  Boston  Garter.  It  is 
scientifically  made — handsomely 
finished — fits  perfectly — is  easily 
adjusted — stays  fastened  until 
released  and  holds  the  sock 
smooth  without  binding. 

T/i€  *' liostott"  gii^e^  77t'>re  ser-vicr  mid  more  coj>i- 
fort  for  lis  cost  than  any  other  arttrle  you  -wear. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO..   MAKERS.   BOSTON 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


^,-^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stmc« 
I  ^  tare,  and  writing  of  the  Shon  Story  taupht  by  Dr.  I. 

^NsT    Berg  EsenwFin,  Kililor  l.lppinrottV  )lmr*tinr. 

^^ZV  tSO-page  cataloffue  free.    Pltose  address 

^W  TUB  HOME  CORRESPONDKXIK   SI  IIOOL 

T>r.  EmdwcId  Dppt.  305,  S|<rln|,-nrld,   Hus. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  G)mfortabIe  Health- 
ful and   Convenient  than 
the  Out-Door  Privy  - 

Remove     the     inconvenient, 
unsightly,    discise-breeding 
•     privy.      Inst.ill    right    in   your 
,    home  the  cle.in,   modern 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Set    it   Uf)   .uiywhere    in    the    lionie,    siunnier 
cottage,  office  or  school. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 
460  ROWE  BLDG.  DETROIT.  MICH. 

.Astc  about  the  Ro-San  Wash^iand — Running  water, 
hot  or  cold  without  plumbing. 
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"Pretty  soft  for  him 


OF  course,  it's  pretty  soft  for  the  man  who 
has  made  good.  But,  if  you  look  behind 
for  the  real  cause  of  his  success,  you'll  find  that 
luck  played  no  part  whatever— TRAINING 
did  it.  Yes,  TRAINING  secured  through 
spare-time  study.  TRAINING  is  the  Wgr  dif- 
ference between  you  and  the  man  who  holds 
down  the  sort  of  job  you'd  like  to  have.  Don't 
worry  because  others  get  ahead.  Train  your- 
self with  the  help  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  for  the  job  you  have  in 
mind  and  you  can  do  as  well  or  even  better. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men,  at  one  time  no 
better  off  than  you,  now  hold  good  jobs  as  the 
direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training.  These  men 
simply  wouldn't  stay  down.  You're  a  man 
capable  of  doing  bigger  things.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  do  them.  But  get  started 
Every  minute  gained  brings  your  success  so 
much  nearer.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now 

I.  C.  S..  Box  4504.  Scranton.  Pa. 

—  — ^  — —  ■■TEAR  OUT  HERE  ■       '  — 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4504.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  wliich  I  marlt  X 

DELECTRICAI,  ENGINEER 


r. 


I]  Electric  Lighting 

U  Electric  Car  Running; 

P  Electric  Wiring 

J  Telegraph  Expert 

H  MECHANICAL  EXtilNEER 

H  Mechanical  Draftsman 

D  Machine  Shop  Practice 

UGas  Engineer 

DCIVIL  ENdlNEER 


H  Surveying  and  Mapping  D  Railway  Accountant 


n  SALESMANSHIP 

n  ADVERTISING  MAN 

O  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 

□  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  ILLUSTRATOR 

□  DESIGNER 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 


H  JUNE  FOREM'N  OR  E.Nt.-R 
U  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
DSTATIO.VARY  ENOINEEK 

S  Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
I]  Contractor  and  Builder 
I]  Architectoral  Draftsman 
I]  Concrete  Builder 
I]  Structural  Engineer 
D  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
CHEMIST 


□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Sobjeots 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AGRICULTURE 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Sopt. 

□  Navigator         □Spanish 

□  Ponltry  Raising  □  German 

□  auto  RUNMNGD  Freneh 
O  Anto  Repairing  G  Italian 


Name_ 


I  Occupation 

.  &  Employer- 

I  Street 

I  and  No. 


I    City 


.  State_ 


-J 


I  F.  A.  Ringler  Co.  | 

I  DESIGNING  I 

I  PHOTO -ENGRAVING  | 
■  AND    ELECTROTYPING  I 


I  21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to 
I       26  and  28  Park  Place 
I  NEW  YORK 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  LAW 

For  some  years  past  the  attitude  of 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  South 
Carolina  toward  associated  effort  by 
fire  insurance  companies  has  been  un- 
friendly. He  doubtless  regards  the  use 
of  uniform  rates  and  one  code  of  prac- 
tise by  a  number  of  companies  as  the 
exercize  of  monopolistic  powers.  Near- 
ly all  the  fire  insurance  companies  oper- 
ating in  South  Carolina  are  members 
of  the  Southeastern  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation, an  organization  which  em- 
ploys an  efficient  staff  of  expert  in- 
spectors to  make  periodical  examina- 
tions of  all  the  physical  hazards  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Southern  states  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  From  their  reports, 
under  properly  formulated  schedules, 
based  on  the  combined  experience  of 
the  companies  in  that  territory,  rates 
are  made. 

After  years  of  agitation  in  political 
circles  there  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature has  enacted  a  law  proscribing 
the  activities  of  the  Southeastern  Un- 
derwriters' Association  and  prohibit- 
ing the  companies  from  making  any 
agreement  as  to  rates  and  practises. 
One  clause  of  the  law  requires  that 
some  office  or  agent  of  each  company 
who  resides  in  the  state,  shall  file  an 
affidavit  with  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment once  a  year  stating  that  his  com- 
pany has  not  transgressed  the  law  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twelve  months.  Every 
violation  of  the  law  is  doubly  penalized 
with  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1000  and 
imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for 
one  year,  but  the  imprisonment  may  be, 
in  the  direction  of  the  court,  re- 
duced to  from  one  month  to  one  year 
in  a  jail. 

Another  provision  of  the  law  em- 
powers the  Insurance  Commissioner  to 
review  any  rate  fixed  by  a  company 
and  to  determine  whether  it  is  unjust 
or  discriminatory.  If  he  finds  against 
the  rate  fixed  he  may  order  it  changed. 
The  relations  of  agents  to  each  other 
are  in  the  same  manner  rigorously 
regulated. 

This  policy  of  repression  and  pro- 
scription, new  in  South  Carolina,  has 
been  tried  out  and  been  proven  a  failure 
in  a  few  other  states.  Fire  insurance 
companies,  for  the  sake  of  the  agency 
organizations  built  up  at  great  expense 
thru  years  of  effort,  have  submitted  to 
injurious  legislation  in  various  West- 
em  and  Southern  states,  clinging  to 
the  hope  that  time  would  reijiedy  the 
conditions.  But  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  they  dare  not  go  in  that 
direction.  This  was  shown  in  their  with- 
drawal from  Missouri  about  two  years 
ago. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


Sargent  Junior 

The  Camp  for  Girls  from  8-13 


Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent.  President.  Peterboro,  N.  H, 

All  the  equipment  of  the  big  Sar§:ent  Camp.  New  buildings 
erectfd  e-pecially  for  ihis  camp.  All  activities  adapted  to  the 
age  and  health  of  each  girl.  Each  camper  under  personal 
care  of  camp  mother.     Address 

Secretary,  8  Everett  St..  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  Lake  Champlain.  23rd 
Year  opens  June  30th  Special  attention  to  safety  and  comfort. 
Waterproof  tents  and  floors.  Two  motorboats.  Rowboats.  canoes. 
F!shmg,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  all  land  and  water  sports." 
Trips  to  Adirondacks,  Green  Mis.  and  Montreal:  also  numerous 
sliort  hikes.  In  charge  of  e  perienced  college  graduates.  Tutor- 
ing if  desired.  Targe  Assembly  Hall,  with  piano,  games,  etc. 
Best  of  food  and  plerttv  o!  it.  Camp  physician.  No  mosquitoes 
or  malaria.  Long  distance  phone.  Number  limited.  References 
invariably  required.     Illustrated  booklet. 

WM.  H.  BROWN.   3(WWesl  70th  Street.  New  York  City. 


CAMP  WINNAHKEE 

On  Malletts  Bay,  Lake  Champlain,  between  the 
Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains. 
An  Ideal  Camp  for  the  Mental  and  Physical  Improvement 
of  Girls.     In  charge  of  experienced  directress  and  councilors, 
who  share  in  sports  and  daily  occupations.    Large  bungalow 
wiih  all  improvements,  sleeping   porch,    or  tents.      Nature 
study,     woodcraft,     manual    training,    swimming,    boating, 
fishine,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  under  competent  direction 
and  chaperonage.    Trips  to  poims  of  interest.    Unimpeachable 
references  required.     Price  includes  all  expenses. 
Booklet  from  Wm.  H.Brown.  307  W.  70th  St..  NewYorkCity. 


A  Message  to  Parents 

"A  boy  or  girl,  who  reads  The  Independent 
one  year,  will  not  read  about  murder  trials." 
— R.  D.  Chadwick,  Head  of  History,  Emer- 
son School. 

If  education  is  to  be  preparation  for  com- 
plete living,  boys  and  girls  must  be  led  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  vital  interests, 
movements  and  events  of  the  present.  Give 
your  boy  or  girl  The  Independent  to  read 
each  week. 


Be  a  Doctor  of 

Chiropractic 

These   Four   Intro- 
ductory Lessons 

FREE 

These  books  tate 
you    through    this 
wonderful  science  from 
its  earliest  history  up  to 
the  present  time.   They 
read    like    Bctioo,   yet 
they   are   true   as    gospel, 
sands  are  daily  being  cured  of  long 
standing    diseases     through    Chiro- 
practic.   30,000  Americans  sup- 
port the  new  drugless  healing  science 
— Spinal  Adjustment.      They  prefer  it  to 
drugs  or  surgery. 

Big  Opportunity  for  Ambitious  Men  and  Women 

A  profession  less  crowded  than  Law,  Medicine  or  Den- 
tistry. Large  demand  for  com- 
petent practitioners.  Resident 
and  Extension  (Nome  Sladr) 
Courses.  Small  Expense. 
Easy  payment  plan.  We  fit  for 
State  Board  Requirements 
everywhere. 

Elbert  Hubbard's  Book 
FREE  for  a  Limited  Time 

If  you  write  at  once,  we  will  in- 
clude with  our  catalog  and  intro- 
ductory lessons,  a  copy  of  the  late 
Elbert  Hubbard's  Book  "The 
New  Science. ' '     Send  a  post  card. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

Dept.  Nl.  421-427  So.  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago 
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As  one  who  has  worked  in  and  be- 
lieves he  understands  the  fundamental 
principles  under  which  the  business  of 
fire  insurance  operates,  I  say  to  the 
readers  of  The  Independent  that  not 
only  is  it  essential  to  the  security  of 
policyholders  that  rates  be  adequate, 
including  not  only  ability  to  yield  a 
profit  as  well  as  to  pay  losses,  but  that 
it  is  impossible  properly  to  calculate 
those  rates  except  upon  the  extensive 
data  alone  possest  by  the  companies.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  about  discriminatory 
rates;  there  are  not  two  physical 
hazards  precisely  alike.  A  thousand 
factors  are  involved,  and  the  same  num- 
ber and  kind  will  not  be  present  in  any 
two  risks. 

Insurance  is  a  service,  not  a  product. 
Its  cost  to  the  user  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  losses  incurred.  In  fact, 
insurance  is  nothing  more  than  the 
medium  thru  which  losses  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  persons  insured.  With 
these  truths  in  mind,  does  it  not  seem 
rather  absurd  to  endow  a  state  official 
who  possesses  no  practical  knowledge, 
no  experience,  no  data,  with  the  power 
to  change  rates  calculated  by  insurance 
experts  from  records  accumulated  dur- 
ing many  years? 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the 
fire  insurance  companies  cannot  safely 
transact  business  in  South  Carolina  un- 
der its  new  law  and  will  probably  with- 
draw from  that  state.  That  is  one  step 
toward  self-preservation  still  remain- 
ing to  them. 


F.  .T.  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  T.— Under  the 
circumstances,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
$4000  or  $5000  of  life  insurance  is  too 
much  for  a  young  man  who  is  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  debt  and  just  starting  in 
life.  Take  $2000  ordinary  life  in  some  good 
dividend-paying  old  line  company. 

J.  H.  T..  La  Orande,  Ore.— Without  the 
aid  of  a  constantly  accumulating  reserve 
no  life  insurance  plan  is  practicable.  It 
must  be  a  full  reserve,  mathematically 
ascertained,  based  on  a  standard  mortality 
table  and  a  minimum  rate  of  interest. 
Otherwise  the  rate  must  gradually  rise  to 
a  prohibitive  point. 

J.  E.  W.,  Tjaramie,  Wyo. — By  applying 
to  the  Insurance  Department  of  any  state 
you  can  i)rocure  a  list  of  all  the  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  that  state.  If 
you  wish  a  list  of  all  the  companies  in  the 
Uniteft  States  you  will  either  have  to  write 
to  the  insurance  dei)artments  of  all  the 
states  or  subscribe  for  a  volume  of  reports 
furnished  by  one  of  the  i)ublishing  houses 
engaged  in  that  woi'k.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, are  expensive,  for  they  contain  a  vast 
quantity   of  other   information. 

J.  G.  H.,  Lakeport,  Calif. — A  report  be- 
fore me  touching  on  the  so-called  reserve 
fund  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Pacific 
Jurisdiction,  states  that  "the  surplus  .  .  . 
is  shown  only  becatise  the  order  does  not 
charge  among  the  liabilities  a  reserve  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  cost  of  insur- 
ance due  to  the  increasing  age  of  the  mem- 
ber and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
moi-tality  rate.  The  reserve  [such  as  used 
by  life  comi)anies],  if  charged,  would  much 
more  than  offset  this  'suri)lus'  and  would 
leave  a  largo  deficiency."  That  means  that 
rates  must  necessarily  go  up.  The  Peiui 
Mutual  is  an  excellent  company.  Your  age, 
circumstances  and  income  considered.  I 
would  advise  you  to  choose  from  among  the 
policies  you  name  the  twenty-year  endow- 
ment. As  a  policyholders'  company  the 
Tenn  Mutual  ranks  higher  than  the  Mis- 
souri State  Life. 


The  Leading  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  America 


^1^ 


Incorporated 
in  1819 


-SBa*! 


Charter 
Perpetual 


ff-:     /t'""^,. 


jEtna  insurance  CO. 

Wm.  B.  Clark,  President 


Cash  Capital,      .... 
Reserve  for  All  Other  Liabilities, 
Net  Surplus,       .... 
Assets,        .         .        . 


$5,000,000.00 

12,300,793.09 

7,423,298.15 

24,724,091.24 


Surplus  for  Policy-Holders 

$12,423,298.15 


Agents  in  All  the  Principal 
Cities  and  Towns 


1850 


THE 


1916 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN    P.    MUNN,    M.D.,   President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM   H.   PORTER,   Banker 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Ooo<l  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  lu  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  In- 
terest insuring  an  income  for  the  futun'.  .Ad- 
dress tlie  Company  at  its  Home  Office.  No.  277 
I!road\vay,     New    Yorl;    City. 
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i  ARMENIA  ! 

I  MUST  BE  HELPED  | 

s  So  must  " 

I  PERSIA,  PALESTINE,  SYRIA  | 

i  FOOD.  CLOTHIN'G  and  MEDICINE  | 

=  are  being  furnished  to  the  = 

I  STARVING,   DESTITUTE  and   DISEASED  | 

-  by  American  missiooancs  and  consuls  T 

"  One  Dollar  Feeds  One  Refugee  5 

5  For  One  Month  = 

I  Your  Benevolence  Is  Needed  Now  5 

=  Every  cent  goes  for  relief .     A  member  of  the  Com  5 

=  mittee  pays  all  other  expenses.  " 

m  All  coDlribulioDS  should  be  sent  to  = 

I  "CHARLES  R.  CRANE.  Treas.'  | 

S  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee  = 

?  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  | 

=  James  L.  Barton,  Chr.         Samuel  T    Dutloo    Secv  5 

I  BEWARE   OF  SOLICITORS  | 
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THERE'S  nothing  I  admire  more 
than  courage  and  nothing  I  lament 
more  than  my  lack  of  it  in  the  great 
emergencies  of  life.  Not  long  ago  I  at- 
tended— in  honor  of  somebody  who 
needed  honoring  or  in  furtherance  of 
some  cause  which  needed  furthering — 
one  of  those  feasts  of  Tantalus  to  which 
New  Yorkers  are  addicted.  The  guests 
are  seated  at  tables  by  tens  and  have 
placed  before  them  at  intervals  dishes 
of  the  choicest  food,  which  they  are 
permitted  to  look  at  and  taste,  but  be- 
fore they  can  satisfy  the  appetite  the 
plates  are  snatched  away  by  a  swarm 
of  harpies  in  swallowtails.  Now  a  good 
dinner  demands  and  deserves  both  time 
and  attention,  but  it  can  get  neither 
at  these  big  banquets  because  there  is 
always  some  one  at  the  speakers'  table 
or  by  your  side  who  wants  to  talk. 

On  this  occasion  I  saw  before  me  a 
salad  of  a  sort  in  which  I  most  delight, 
one  of  those  wonderful'  confections  to 
which  all  nature  contributes;  fruit, 
fish,  flesh  and  fowl;  nuts  plucked  from 
the  tallest  trees,  crustacean  drawn  from 
the  ocean  bed;  all  flavors  and  savors 
combined  and  commingled  in  artistic 
confusion;  harmonies  and  dissonances, 
strong  chords  and  subtle  overtones,  a 
veritable  Strauss  symphony  of  the 
palate,  something  that  would  be  treas- 
ured in  the  memory  long  after  the  last 
lingering  taste  had  left  the  mouth. 
Over  this  mountain  of  pleasure  there 
flowed  a  creamy  lava,  the  making  of 
which  had  required  joint  genius  of  the 
whole  coalition  cabinet  of  the  kitchen, 
"the  spendthrift  for  oil,  the  miser  for 
vinegar,  the  councillor  for  salt  and  the 
madman  to  stir  it  up." 

It  seemed  a  shame  to  spoil  such  a 
masterpiece  of  culinary  art,  but  my 
appetite  overcame  my  awe  and  I  timid- 
ly touched  the  edge  of  it  with  my  fork, 
even  as  the  bather  steps  first  into  the 
ripples  on  the  beach  in  order  to  antici- 
pate and  postpone  the  pleasure  of  the 
plunge.  The  taste  confirmed  all  of  the 
expectations  which  the  sight  had 
aroused.  But  just  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment the  man  on  the  right  asked  me  a 
question  on  a  subject  that  I  knew  about 
or  thought  I  did,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  I  replied  with  eagerness 
and  eloquence,  my  eyes  enlivened  and 
my  voice  made  musical  by  the  thought 
of  the  plateful  of  bliss  before  me. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  hypothetic  ob- 
jectivization  of  a  subjective  impression. 
Not  having  a  mirror  and  a  phonograph 


at  hand  I  was  unable  to  prove  that  my 
manner  corresponded  with  my  idea  of 
it.  But  it  does  not  matter  about  that 
now. 

I  answered  my  right  hand  neighbor 
as  briefly  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  extent  of  my  own 
knowledge  of  it  would  permit,  then 
turned  to  the  Salad  of  the  Four  Sea- 
sons, but  to  my  dismay  it  was  being 
withdrawn  by  a  stealthy  hand  reached 
over  my  shoulder.  I  made  no  outcry. 
I  stifled  my  emotion  and  submitted 
meekly  to  the  wrong.  I  knew  no  other 
way.  Lost  property  may  sometimes  be 
recovered,  even  lost  health  or  a  lost 
wife.  But  for  a  missed  meal  there  is 
no  possible  recompense  in  this  world 
and  I  fear  not  in  the  next,  for  even 
omnipotence  seems  to  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  chronology. 

I  turned  to  my  neighbor  on  the  left. 
He  had  eaten  half  his  salad,  but  I  saw 
the  hand  of  destiny  had  already  seized 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  But  while  I 
watched  with  unsympathetic  eyes,  for 
misery  loves  company,  I  saw  the  hand 
of  destiny  slip.  The  plate  stuck  fast  to 
the  table  as  tho  fastened  with  the  glue 
which  the  man  on  the  street  corner 
uses  when  he  hangs  cannon  balls  to  his 
broken  crockery.  My  friend  held  the 
inner  edge  of  the  plate  firmly  gripped 
between  the  thumb  and  the  knuckle  of 
the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  and  he 
•looked  up  with  a  malicious  grin  at  the 
Great  Stone  Face  as  he  chuckled: 

"You  didn't  get  it  that  time,  did 
you?" 

As  the  waiter  stalked  off  vdth  other 
plates  echeloned  on  his  arm,  I  could 
have  hung  my  hat  on  his  nose  if  it  had 
not  been  taken  from  me  by  the  hallway 
robber. 

I  knew  then  that  I  had  the  honor 
of  sitting  beside  the  bravest  man  in 
the  world.  I  looked  upon  him  with  ad- 
miration and  envy  as  he  finished  the 
salad  to  the  last  delectable  drop.  He  did 
not  offer  to  share  it  with  me,  altho  he 
must  have  seen  the  hunger  in  my  eyes. 
But  I  did  not  complain.  I  knew  I  did 
not  deserve  it.  None  but  the  brave  de- 
serve the  fare. 


The  Germans  replied  with  a  volley 
of  verses  quite  as  bad: 

HOCH    DEB    PRASIDENT! 

Der  Teddy  Roosevelt  bin  ioh  ja, 

Rauhreiter-Piasident, 
In    Deutschland    und    Amerika 

Ein   jedes  Kind  mich  kennt. 


Humor,  say  the  Freudians,  is  the 
disguised  expression  of  a  supprest 
wish.  Perhaps  there's  something  in  this 
theory.  At  any  rate,  humor  often 
serves  as  a  safety-valve  for  emotions 
which  otherwise  might  make  trouble. 
Whenever  two  nations  or  two  persons 
stop  making  fun  of  each  other  look  out 
for  blows. 

Our  little  tiff  with  Germany  over  the 
partition  of  the  Pacific  some  twenty 
years  ago  worked  itself  off  in  comic 
verse,  which  is  much  better  than  sling- 
ing shrapnel.  Admiral  Coghlan  started 
it  going  on  this  side-track  by  his: 

HOCH    DER    kaiser! 

Der   Kaiser   of  die   Fatherland 
And  God  on  high  all  dings  command. 
Ve    two — ach,    don't    you    understand, 
Myself — und  Gott. 


Yile  some  men   sing  der  power  divine, 
Mein     soldiers     sing :     "Der     Wacht     am 

Rhein." 
Und    drink    der    health    in    Rhenisch  wine 
Of  me — und   Gott. 


Verletzet  nie  Monroes  Doktrin 
Sonst  mach'   ich   gleich  mobil, 

Ich   selbst  ich   stiirme   nach   Berlin, 
Held  Dewey  dampft  nach  Kiel. 

And  that  was  all  there  was  to  it;  no 
high  explosives,  no  torpedoes,  no  poison 
gases,  merely  hot  air. 


Time  was  when  it  was  considered  as 
disreputable  to  employ  a  tutor  as  to  use 
a  pony.  Coaching  was  carried  on  in  the 
woods  or  behind  blanketed  windows  at 
dead  of  night.  Later  when  it  was 
realized  that  professors  could  not  be 
expected  to  waste  their  time  in  teach- 
ing or  students  in  studying,  tutoring 
became  recognized  as  an  honorable  and 
indispensable  occupation,  but  those 
who  practised  it  were  slow  to  adopt  up- 
to-date  methods  of  pushing  their  busi- 
ness. They  confined  their  efforts  to  the 
private  circulation  of  neat  copperplate 
visiting  cards  in  the  lower  left  corner 
of  which  one  could  discern  with  aid  of  a 
monocle  the  word  mathematics  or  greek 
in  the  same  small  caps  as  are  used  by 
a  fashionable  hostess  for  music  or 
DANCING  or  SKATING  On  her  invitations. 

But  now  the  tutor  has  come  to  realize 
his  own  importance  and  learned  how  to 
impress  it  upon  the  public.  In  the 
Columbia  daily  I  find  an  ad  striking 
enough  to  stop  an  automobile,  and  from 
a  Harvard  man,  too: 

STOP !     LOOK !     LISTEN ! 

Stop  flunking  Mathematics.  Look  me  up. 
Listen  to  my  advice.  I  have  taught  Dif- 
ferential and  Integral  Calculus,  Analytic 
Geometry,  College  Algebra  and  Trigonom- 
etry for  several  years,  and  have  also  wide 
experience  as  a  tutor.  Who  am  I?  Ask 
your  professor  of  Mathematics.  F.  S.  Now- 
ian,  A.  M.  (Harvard).  Telephone  Morn. 
8920. 

The  distrest  student  has  also  adopted 
modern  publicity  methods  for  sending 
out  his  S.  O.  S.  calls: 

LOGIC  TUTOR  WANTED— A  PA- 
TIENT, slow-speaking,  flegmatic  phi- 
losopher, who  knows  Jevons  backwards, 
and  who  can  sympathetically  inject  his 
definite  practical  knowledge  into  an  eager 
mind,  too  busy  to  puzzle  out  the  subject 
alone.  Professors  not  satisfactory.  Student 
will  meet  Tutor  at  University  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  between  5 :30-7  p.  m.  State 
in  own  handwriting,  age,  sex,  weight  and 
terms.  D.,  Spectator  Office. 


Some  people  have  not  taken  as  active 
a  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Balkan 
situation  as  they  would  like  because 
they  were  uncertain  as  to  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  that  city  which  in 
Bible  times  used  to  be  called  Thessa- 
lonica.  But  they  should  not  worry.  They 
can  hardly  miss  it.  The  "Salonika 
correspondent"  of  The  Near  East  gives 
the  local  usage: 

If  vou  are  a  Greek  you  will  call  it 
"Thessaloni'ki."  if  a  Turk  "Sela'nik,"  if  a 
Frenchman  "Saloni'que,"  if  an  American 
"Saloni'ki."  but  if  you  are  an  Englishman 
— or  a  Scotchman  or  Irishman,  for  the 
matter  of  that — you  will  call  it  "Salon'ika," 
or,  as  some  people  write  it,  "Salon'ica." 
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JUST 


WORD 


Auguste  Rodin,  whose  best-known 
statue  "Le  Penseur"  is  reproduced  on 
the  cover  of  The  Independent,  has  re- 
cently given  to  the  French  Government 
his  entire  collection  of  art  works,  and 
his  mansion  in  Paris,  which  is  to  be 
made  into  a  public  museum  for  their 
exhibition.  All  his  own  sculpture  and 
sketches,  accumulated  thru  forty  years 
of  work,  are  represented  in  this  collec- 
tion. It  also  includes  some  notable  ex- 
amoles  of  antique  statuary. 

We  publish  the  photograph  of  a 
bronze  cast  of  "Le  Penseur"  thru  the 
courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York  City,  which  devotes  one 
of  its  galleries  to  Rodin's  work. 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

E.  H.  SoTHERN — I  prefer  to  snuff  out. 

TiiEDA  Bara — I  vampire  to  save  souls. 

Dr.  D.  a.  Sargent — Fat  is  uninvested 
capital. 

Col.  House — Europe  is  always  inter- 
esting. 

T.EW  Fields — The  Bowery  is  a  fine  old 
street. 

Ei.STE  .Tanis — I  am  still  in  the  old 
maids'  row. 

Bknnie  Kaxjff — Say,  who  is  this  guy 
Ty  Cobb,  any  how? 

M.  Ci.EArKNTEAU — Wilson  and  his  co- 
respondent Wilhelm. 

Francisco  Villa — Americans  wiU  be 
shown  no  quarter. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Gregory — Every  where  I  look 
I   .see  signs  of  insanity. 

Amr  vss.\dor  IMoRGENTHAU — The  mis- 
.sionaries  have  the  right  idea. 

W.  H.  Taft — I  am  afraid  that  some 
time  this  country  will  get  a  jolt. 

King  George — The  spirit  of  My  allies 
and  My  people  remains  stedfast. 

Mrs.  .Toitn  ASTOR^The  Engli.sh  I  think 
feel  closer  to  us  than  we  to  them. 

Mrs.  J.  Terwillinger  Tarpon — I  did 
not  raise  my  husband  to  be  a  highbrow. 

Senator  Jotin  Sharp  Williams — We 
are  the  most  egotistical  people  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont — It  is  time  for 
us  women  to  have  a  civilization  of  our 
own. 

Evangelist  Munhall — The  curse  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  her  pol- 
itics. 

Rev.  S.  Parks  Cadman — Duty  is  the 
most  fascinating  pursuit  for  a  healthy 
spirit. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Garner — Once  a  gorilla 
takes  a  wife  he  cuts  out  the  clubs  and 
everything. 


W.  J.  Bryan — I  will  not  allow  anybody 
to  drag  me  into  a  discussion  of  the  presi- 
dential situation. 

E.  Philip  Pringle — Pajamas  cut  you  in 
two  with  the  waist  string,  but  the  night 
shirt  works  up  and  leaves  you  cold. 

G.  K.  Ciiesterton — The  Prussian  pro- 
fe.ssors  would  defend  cannibalism  if  they 
were  allowed  to  call  it  Anthropophagy. 

Mary  Pickford — Some  day  I  am  going 
to  study  the  history  of  art,  as  I  feel  it 
should  be  the  part  of  every  woman's  edu- 
cation. 

Vice-President  Marshall — A  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  vestal  virgin 
trimming  the  lamps  at  the  altar  of  equal 
and  exact  justice. 

George  IIaven  Putnam — It  is  true  I 
was  boin  in  England.  But  I  am  no  more 
an  Englishman  than  kittens  born  in  an 
oven  are  biscuits. 

WooDROw  Wilson — I  have  sometimee 
been  very  much  chagrined  in  seeing  myself 
in  the  motion  pictures.  I  have  often  won- 
dered if  I  really  was  that  kind  of  a  "guy." 

.Tames  .T.  Hill — When  the  war  is  over 
the  question  confronting  American  wage- 
earners  will  be  that  of  finding  a  market 
for  their  labor  instead  of  fixing  a  price 
for  it. 

Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel — The  average 
course  which  the  history  of  humanity  fol- 
lows is  like  the  famous  Echlernach  dancing 
processions,  three  steps  forward,  two  steps 
backward. 

Billy  Sunday — I  have  been  in  some 
churches  where  I  could  see  the  icicles 
hanging  from  the  chandeliers,  the  frost  on 
the  walls,  and  where  I  felt  like  skating 
down  the  aisles. 

George  Ade — In  the  good  old  days,  if 
most  of  the  principals  curled  up  and  Died 
in  the  last  act,  the  play  was  a  Tragedy. 
If  they  stood  in  a  line  and  Bowed,  the  play 
was  a  Comedy. 

THE     NEW     PLAYS 

The  Great  PurKuit  is  an  ill  constrticted 
play,  undecided  whether  to  be  tragedy  or 
farce,  but  redeemed  by  most  admirable  act- 
ing, especially  in  the  lighter  parts.  (Shu- 
bert.) 

Captain  Bra.ishound'x  Conversion.  Grace 
(jooi-ge  and  her  repertory  company  in  one 
of  Bernard  Shaw's  near  masterpieces.  Well- 
staged,  well-played  and  entertaining.  (Play- 
house.) 

The  Blue  Envelope.  One  of  those  old- 
fashioned  farces  where  there  are  six  doors 
oi)ening  into  the  scene  and  somebody  be- 
hind each  who  does  not  want  the  others  to 
see  him  or  her ;  so  they  keep  dodging  in  and 
out.  (Cort.) 

Lou-Tellegen  does  some  excellent  acting 
as  A  Kinp  of  \ou-here — Celtic  cousin  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  play  has  more  histrionic 
than  historic  value.  An  expert  fencing 
match  adds  to  its  entertainment.  (Thirty- 
ninth  Street.) 

Merry  Wives  of  'Windsor.  Mr.  Hackett's 
I)ro(luotion  catches  very  happily  the  olnte. 
sparkling  atmosi)here  of  the  best  in  Shake- 
spearean comedy.  Scrup\ilous  but  thoroly 
vivacious  acting,  with  a  highly  convincing 
FalstalT.    (Criterion.) 

The  Waxhinpton  f^qtiare  Players  give  a 
varied  bill — posteresque  French  farce, 
negro  psychology.  "The  Age  of  Reason."  in 
which  children  satirize  parental  platitudes, 
and  "The  Magical  City."  an  emotional 
play,  well  .acted.    (Bandbox.) 

The  Heart  of  Wctona.  An  Oklahoma 
Comanche  Belasco  play.  The  villain  is  a 
white  cur  whom  everybody  on  the  stage 
and  off  wants  to  shoot.  The  heroine  is  an 
Indian  ingenue  who  draws  handkerchiefs 
from  everybody's  pocket.  (Lyceum.) 

Pay-Da)/  is  a  novel  sort  of  parody  on 
a  supposedly  typical  moving  picture  thrill- 
er. Part  of  it  is  presented  on  the  screen 
and  then  the  curtain  rises  and  the  act 
continues  behind  the  footlights.  Satirical, 
sardonic  and  slushful  extravaganza. 
(Booth.) 
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The  Only  Book 
IWerinthe^rld 

A  Complete  Course  in  Will  Training  Sent  on  Free 
Trial — No  Money  in  Advance — Just  Mail  Coupon 


What  Users 
Say 

"  'Power  of  Will'  is  in- 
tensely interesting  —  in- 
s'ructive.  At  present  my 
copy  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
frienH,  a  physician,  who 
greatly  enjoys  it."— Rev. 
A.  E.  Harris,  Assistant  of 
Russell  Conwell. 

"1  hand  you  S'i  in  pay- 
ment :  from  what  I  have 
already  seen  I  believe  1  can 
get  $S00  to  JiO.OOO  worth 
of  good  out  of  it." — C.  D. 
Van  Vechten.  General 
Agent  No.  West  ),ife  Ins. 
Co..  Ced.ir  Rapids.  la. 

"I  am  unable  to  Ho  this 
book  justice  with  the  pen. 
It  is  a  lifelong  study, 
known  ajid  prized  by  those 
who  are  fortuij.ite  enough 
to  select  it  out  of  tlve 
many.  — Saml  Rose.  .lef- 
ferson  I^oan  Society,  Inc.. 
Norfolk,   Va. 

"After  carefully  looking 
it  over  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  it  is  everything  whiLh 
has  been  claimed  for  it — 
and  a  gre.at  deal  more.  It 
is  a  wonderful  book  on  a 
wonderful  subject." — Gus 
.\.  Olson,  Cashier  Shernier 
ville  State  Bank.  Shermer- 
viUe.  111. 

"I  specialized  on  psy- 
chology-and  I  consider 
"Power  of  Will'  the  great- 
est book  on  the  subject 
ever  written.  I  will  make 
it  an  i  mportant  factor  in  my 
scheme  of  life." — J.  H. 
I-eventhal.  Butler  Hebrew 
Inst..  Butler,  Pa. 
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23-H  Wilcox  Block  ^ 
Meriden,  Conn.  ^ 
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me  a  copy  of  *'Power  of  Will" 
on  approval.      I  agree  to  remit  $3 
or  mail  you  the  book  in  5  days. 
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City State. 


What  do  you  want  most  in  life? 
Money  and  all  that  goes  with  it? 
Reputation,  Prestige,  Power?  Great- 
er mental  and  spiritual  happiness? 
Whatever  you  want,  whatever  you 
have  dreamt  of  some  day  having 
can  be  yours  if  you  will  follow  the 
principles  laid  down  for  the  first 
time  in  this  wonderful  book. 

"Power  of  Will"  is  the  only  system  in 
all  the  world  that  teaches  you  how  to 
strengthen  your  will.  While  bound  in 
book  form  it  is  in  reality  a  complete 
course  of  28  fascinating  lessons  which 
any  one  can  understand  and  follow.  And 
the  results  are  well  nigh  miraculous. 

Never  in  the  history  of  self-help  literature 
has  a  book  created  such  a  sensation.  Last 
year  alone  over  100,000  men  and  women  be- 
came owners  of  "Power  of  Will."  On  every 
hand  one  hears  people  discussing  the  wonder- 
ful values  of  this  book  and  the  successes 
being  won  by  those  who  are  applying  its  suc- 
cess-achieving secrets.  They  include  leaders 
in  business,  politics  and  the  professions — 
men  of  national  repute,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  others  who  are  now  on  the  road  to  leader- 
ship  in   their  respective  fields  of  endeavor. 

What  Is  Will  Power  ? 

The  wUl  is  the  motive  power  of  the  brain.  Without 
a  highly  trained,  inflexible  will,  a  man  has  about  as 
much  chance  of  attaining  success  in  life  as  a  railway 
engine  has  of  crossing  the  continent  without  steam. 
Tlie  biggest  ideas  have  no  value  without  will  power 
to  "put  them  over."  Yet  the  will,  although  hitherto 
entirely  neglected,  can  \x  trained  into  wonderful 
power  like  the  brain  or  memory  and  by  tlie  very 
same  method — intelligent  exercise   and   use. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years.  It 
would  become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather,  from  lack 
of  use.  The  same  is  true  of  the  will — it  becomes 
useless  from  lack  of  practice.  Because  we  don't  use 
our  wills — because  we  continually  bow  to  circum- 
stance— we  become  unable  to  assert  ourselves.  What 
our  wills  need   is  practice. 

Power  of  Will" 

By  Frank  Channing  Haddock.   Ph.D.. 
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result  of  over  20  years  of  research  and  study.  Yet 
you  will  find  every  page  in  the  28  lessons  written  so 
.simply  that  anyone  can  understand  them  and  put  the 
principles,  methods  and  rules  into  practice  at  once 
Willi   noticeable    results   right   from   the   very   start. 

Some  "Power  of  Will" 
Owners 

-\mong  the  owners  of  "Power  of  Will"  are  such 
master  men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey :  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Parker:  Wu  Ting  Fang.  ex-U.  S.  Chinese 
Amba.ssador;  I.ieut.-Gov.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska: 
Assistant  Postma.ster-General  Britt ;  General  Manager 
(^hristeson  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company:  E.  St. 
Elmo  Lewis,  now  Vice-Pres.  Art  Metal  Construction 
Company;  Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan,  and  many  others 
of  equal  prominence. 

May  Change  Your 
Whole  Life 

The  users  of  "Power  of  Will"  regard  it  as  a  verita- 
ble text  book — it  has  enabled  thousands  to  carry  to 
a  conclusion  plans  which  they  liad  worked  on  un- 
successfully for  years — it  has  made  active  men  of 
affairs  out  of  pitiable  down  and  outers — it  has  trans- 
formed those  wlio  had  always  been  the  pawn  of 
others  itito  self-confident  powerful  leaders — it  has 
enabled  men  and  women  held  down  by  petty  fears, 
by  trivial  daily  incidents,  to  brush  them  aside  as 
though  made  of  papier  mache — it  teaches  self- 
mastery,  control  of  appetites  and  desires — it  has 
cured  drunkards  of  long  standing — it  has  made 
innumerable  sick  people  well — it  has  brought  peace 
and  happiness  to  nervous,  discontented,  envious 
natures,  and  it  has  enabled  strong,  successful  men 
by  the  thousand  to  accomplish  bigger  things  by  giv- 
ing them  even  greater  power  to  use  in  their  dealings 
with  others. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation  in  life — no  matter 
wliat  your  age — "Power  of  Will"  can  help  you  b.v 
giving  you  the  power  to  say  "I  will."  by  giving  your 
unwavering  determination  to  carry  out  your  purpose 
in  spite  of  all — by  showing  you  how  to  succeed  where 
others  faU — as  over  100.000  men  and  women  owners 
of  "Power  of  Will"  can  tell  you. 

Send  No  Money — 
Examine   Book   First 

Altiiough  "Power  of  Will"  is  a  400-page,  leather 
hound  book  containing  more  material  than  many  $2.5 
correspondence  courses,  the  price  is  only  $3.  The 
publishers  will  gladly  send  a  copy  free,  for  five 
days'  inspection.  Send  no  money  now.  Merely  mail 
the  coupon  on  the  right,  enclosing  your  business 
card,  or  giving  a  reference.  If  you  decide  to  keep 
the  book,  send  the  money.  If  not,  mail  the  book 
hack.  Tear  out  and  fill  in  the  coupon,  or  write  a 
letter   NOW,    before  you   turn  this   page. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

23-H  Wilcoac  Block.        Meriden.  Conn. 
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DODD  OF  "DODD'S  RIDE" 

A    SEVENTEEN-IIOOR    RIDE    WITH    A    FIGHT    AT    THE    END    OF    IT    ADDS    ANOTHER   CHAPTER    TO    THE    RECORD    OF    OUR    FAMOUS     CAVALRY    REGIMENTS.     WHITE    A^•^ 
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A.   DODD,    WHO  IS   BILLED    FOR    RETIREMENT    NEXT    JULY    BECAUSE    HE    WILL    BE    SIXTY-FOUR    AND    THEREFORE    PRESUMABLY    DECREPIT 
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WILL  HOLLAND  HAVE  TO  FIGHT  GERMANY  ? 


THERE  is  great  and  manifest  uneasiness  in  Hol- 
land, the  uneasiness  of  a  small,  weak  Power 
wedged  in  between  two  powerful  belligerents. 
For  many  days  past  the  papers  have  been 
full  of  rumors  of  Dutch  mobilization,  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  frontier,  of  dangers  threatening  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands  both  from  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  reported  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  a  situation  which  has  made  of  Holland 
the  chief  clearing-house  for  German  imports,  and  that 
they  would  really  prefer  the  Dutch  to  be  openly  ranged 
on  the  side  of  their  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  Germany  believes  that  the  British  meditate  a 
landing  in  Holland  in  order  to  strike  at  the  Teutonic 
flank  and  that  in  this  belief  she  is  demanding  permis- 
sion to  send  German  troops  to  reinforce  the  Dutch 
army.  A  further  report  makes  nonsense  of  both  these 
suppositions  by  suggesting  that  the  recent  sinking  of 
the  "Tubantia"  and  other  Dutch  vessels  is  a  part  of  a 
deliberate  German  plan  to  drive  Holland  into  the  war. 
Finally,  the  real  root  of  Dutch  perturbation  is  declared 
to  be  a  fear  that  a  successful  Allied  offensive  may  lead 
to  a  violation  of  Dutch  neutrality. 

Which  of  these  delightfully  contradictory  rumors  is 
the  most  credible?  From  which  side  have  the  Dutch 
most  to  fear?  The  answer  is  clear  to  any  one  who  looks 
at  the  broad,  determining  facts.  It  is  from  the  Germans 
and  from  them  alone  that  the  Dutch  have  anything  to 
fear.  That  the  British  or  the  French  would  dream  of 
duplicating  the  infamy  of  Germany's  occupation  of  Bel- 
gium by  an  invasion  of  Holland  is  unthinkable.  That 
the  Allies  who  already  have  their  hands  sufficiently  full 
are  thinking  of  adding  Holland  to  the  list  of  their  oppo- 
nents that  they  might  thereby  be  legally  empowered  to 
blockade  the  Dutch  coast,  seems  on  the  face  of  it  not 
less  fantastic.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible 
that  it  is  on  Germany's  policy  today  and  on  her  possible 
action  in  the  future  that  Dutch  apprehensions  turn. 
And  this  conclusion  is  buttressed  by  official  German 
utterances  in  the  past  and  by  the  pressure  which  Ger- 
many will  increasingly  feel  to  invoke  once  again  the 
"necessity"  which  "knows  no  law." 

WHEN  the  German  Chancellor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  declared  in  effect  that  Belgium  would  be 
of  little  value  to  Germany  unless  a  considerable  slice  of 
Holland  were  thrown  in,  he  said  a  very  significant  thing. 
Its  significance  so  far  has  been  obscured  by  the  German 
successes  on  land.  The  Kaiser  up  to  now  has  had  no 
occasion  to  treat  Holland  as  he  treated  Belgium.  But 
as  soon  as  the  tide  begins  to  turn  and  the  hopelessness 
of  a  final  victory  is  driven  into  the  mind  of  the  ruling 
caste,  the  position  of  Holland,  instead  of  being  more 
secure,  will  be  less  so.  It  will  be  less  so  because  in  pro- 
portion as  the  possibility  of  defeat  becomes  a  prob- 
ability, and  the  probability  a  certainty,  the  Germans, 
or  the  governing  clique  in  Germany,  will  be  tempted, 
if  not  compelled,  to  gather  in  all  the  counters  they  can 
lay  hands  on  to  bargain  with  in  the  day  of  settlement. 
The  harder  Germany  is  prest  along  her  present  fronts 
the  more  will  she  be  driven  to  recoup  herself  elsewhere. 
That  is  why  the  sinking  of  these  Dutch  steamers  has  a 


sinister  air.  That  is  why  the  talk  of  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt on  Germany's  part  to  goad  Holland  into  the  war 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  meaningless.  That  also  is  why 
among  the  conceivable  developments  of  this  conflict  a 
German  invasion  of  Holland  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

If  a  handful  of  soldiers.  Junkers  and  blood-and-iron 
statesmen  decide  that  German  interests  require  the  occu- 
pation of  Holland,  Holland  will  be  occupied.  The  con- 
siderations that  will  guide  them  will  be  of  the  simplest 
character.  That  Antwerp  is  useless  without  the  full 
control  of  the  Scheldt ;  that  now  or  never  is  the  time  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  Rhine;  that  400,000  Dutch- 
men present  an  easier  military  problem  than  1,000,000 
Englishmen  with  vast  reserves  in  the  background;  that 
the  seizure  of  Holland,  besides  facilitating  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  naval  war  against  England,  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  hands  of  German  diplomacy  when  the 
terms  of  peace  come  to  be  discussed — such  are  the  sort 
of  arguments  that  will  count  in  deciding  this  issue.  And 
behind  them  and  perhaps  governing  them  all  will  be  the 
desperation  of  the  official  hierarchy,  fighting  to  the  last 
for  its  powers  and  privileges,  and  acutely  conscious  that 
its  knell  has  sounded  unless  it  can  show  that  the  sacri- 
fices it  has  exacted  from  the  German  people  have  re- 
sulted in  some  solid,  tangible  gains. 

ONE  must  remember,  too,  that  the  incorporation  of 
Holland  in  the  German  Empire  has  long  been  an  ob- 
ject of  Pan-German  policy;  that  all  Germans  are  Pan- 
Germans  at  heart;  and  that  the  Pan-German  program, 
officially  repudiated  at  the  outset,  is  very  apt  to  be  official- 
ly adopted  in  the  sequel.  The  German  Jingoes  have  never 
acquiesced  in  Dutch  control  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  That 
the  mouth  of  the  German  Tiber  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  strangers,  that  a  small  and  weak  people  should  sit 
astride  of  Germany's  busiest  river,  is  as  vexatious  an 
anomaly  as  tho  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  were  still 
in  Spanish  hands.  It  bars  Germany  out  from  the  full 
freedom  of  the  North  Sea.  It  places  her  in  the  intoler- 
able position  of  a  man  denied  a  key  to  his  own  front 
door.  It  makes  of  the  short  and  difficult  coast  line  be- 
tween Holland  and  Denmark  virtually  the  sole  effective 
channel  for  the  commerce  of  that  great  empire. 

The  Dutch  have  been  warned  time  and  again  that  this 
cannot  endure,  that  Germany  sooner  or  later  must  ad- 
vance to  her  "natural"  confines,  and  that  an  end  would 
eventually  have  to  be  made  of  a  situation  which  allowed 
Holland  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  German  progress 
without  sharing  in  its  burdens. 

It  has  been  of  little  avail.  The  Dutch  are  not  willing 
to  give  up  Free  Trade;  they  foresee  that  an  economic 
union  with  Germany  foreshadows  a  complete  political 
subserviency  to  Berlin;  they  intensely  dislike  the  Ger- 
man militarist  and  bureaucratic  spirit;  they  are  far 
more  conscious  of  the  points  of  character,  speech  and 
manners  that  differentiate  than  of  those  that  tond  to 
unite  the  two  peoples ;  and  they  cling  with  a  hardy  pride 
to  the  memories  of  the  greatness  of  their  past. 

But. the  idea  that  Holland  cramps  Germany's  develop- 
ment and  shuts  her  off  from  much  that  she  vitally  needs 
for  the  protection  of  her  security  and  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  her  strength  is  one  that  has  taken  deep  root  in 
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the  German  mind.  The  necessity  which  knows  no  law 
may  again  be  invoked  to  use  that  idea  as  the  justifica- 
tion for  further  aggression.  The  Dutch  at  any  rate  do 
well  to  stand  by  their  dykes  and  their  guns  in  a  state  of 
instant  preparedness.  For  them,  more  than  for  almost 
any  other  neutral,  the  war  has  been  an  incessant  and 
imminent  anxiety.  Their  difficulties  and  their  dangers 
both  increase  as  it  nears  its  climax  and  the  prospect  of 
Germany  striking  out  blindly  in  defeat  to  save  what- 
ever she  can  from  the  wreckage  of  her  original  hopes 
draws  nearer  and  nearer. 


THE  GERMAN  OPPOSITION 

WHEN  the  Reichstag  first  assembled  after  the  war 
broke  out,  one  solitary  Socialist  voted  against 
the  war  budget.  Later  on  in  the  year  14  Socialists  op- 
posed war  credits.  In  December,  1915,  the  number  had 
risen  to  20.  Now  33  Socialists  have  voted  against  disci- 
plining a  member  who  declared  "We  cannot  bring  our 
enemies  to  their  knees  any  more  than  they  can  Ger- 
many." 

These  33  Socialists  represent  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  the  Socialist  votes.    Can  it  be  presumed  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  Ger-' 
many  are  beginning  to  get  tired  of  the  war?   We  shall 
see. 


WHO  WANTS  WAR  ? 

WE  suppose  there  is  not  a  responsible  person  in 
the  whole  United  States  who  believes  that  our 
preparedness  movement  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
waging  an  aggressive  war  upon  Japan.  We  suppose  like- 
wise there  is  not  a  responsible  person  in  all  Japan  who 
believes  that  the  Japanese  preparedness  movement  is  for 
the  purpose  of  waging  an  aggressive  war  upon  the 
United  States. 

Yet  there  are  sane  people  in  America  who  believe 
Japan  is  preparing  to  attack  us,  and  there  are  likewise 
sane  people  in  Japan  who  believe  the  United  States  is 
going  to  attack  them. 

For  instance.  The  Chicago  Tribune  not  many  days 
ago  gave  some  of  its  valuable  space  to  the  report  of  a 
speech  made  by  one  John  Maynard  Harlan — "a  candi- 
date-at-large  to  the  Republican  National  Convention" — 
who  told  a  Champaign,  Illinois,  audience  that 

Japan  could  within  a  comparatively  short  time  place 
100,000  troops  in  Chicago.  They  could  easily  bring  over 
small  river  boats  "in  the  knock-down,"  put  them  together 
at  New  Orleans,  after  capturing  that  port,  and  steam  up 
the  Mississippi  River  at  their  leisure,  taking  cities  and 
towns  en  route. 

We  presume  the  Japanese  would  come  to  New  Orleans 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  altho  so  far  we  have  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  traverse  it  ourselves. 

Such  a  news  item  must  seem  about  as  absurd  to  the 
Japanese  as  the  following  editorial  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Japan  Magazine  seems  to  us.  Remember  that  the 
Japan  Magazine  is  a  reputable  and  responsible  journal: 

The  Tokyo  NicJiinichi  is  quite  alarmed  at  America's  pro- 
gram of  army  and  navy  expansion,  which,  it  says,  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  world.  Why  does  the  United  States 
require  such  enormous  defenses?  Some  may  say  that  Amer- 
ica is  preparing  apainst  Germany  after  the  war;  but  so 
long  as  she  maintains  amicable  relations  with  England  she 
can  have  nothing  to  fear  in  that  direction.  No;  America's 
objective  is  in  another  direction.  She  wants  to  command  a 
big  navy  on  the  Pacific  and  play  a  striking  role  in  the 
Orient.  Japan,  which  holds  the  key  to  the  peace  of  the  Far 
East  should  not  neglect  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  American 


policy.  No  amount  of  peace  talk  can  alleviate  Japan's 
anxiety  over  America's  determination  for  a  big  navy. 
President  Wilson  seems  to  support  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  if  America  has  an  ambition  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
Oriental  affairs  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  aim  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  to  secure  a  foremost  position  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  American  people  are  determined  to  extend  their  con- 
cessions in  this  direction.  In  carrying  out  such  a  program 
how  can  America  avoid  conflict  with  Japan?  This  is  what 
we  fear.  Japan  has  brought  herself  to  the  present  position 
at  enormous  expense;  and  the  position  must  be  maintained 
at  all  costs;  but  how  is  she  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  American 
ambition? 

If  each  nation  now  would  only  give  the  other  the 
credit  of  being  as  unwilling  to  take  offensive  measures 
as  it  knows  itself  to  be,  all  this  disheartening  war  talk 
would  cease.  Or  are  there  sinister  influences  working 
underground  to  bring  about  unfriendly  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  America?  It  would  almost  seem  so. 


A  FILM  OF  WAGNER 

THE  Germans,  under  the  maternal  care  of  necessity, 
are  developing  their  own  resources.  They  are  mak- 
ing nitrates  from  the  air,  cotton  from  wood  and  rubber 
from  potatoes.  Thru  the  assiduous  watchfulness  of  their 
dearest  foes  they  are  protected  from  the  temptation  of 
wasting  their  money  on  foreign  luxuries  such  as  the 
American  movies.  Our  Wild  West  films  have  always 
been  highly  appreciated  in  Europe  for  their  educational 
value  in  giving  a  true  picture  of  American  life.  There 
are,  of  course,  brands  of  cowboy  films  made-in-Ger- 
many,  but  somehow  the  sight  of  an  actor  in  chaps  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  his  mount  by  the  aid  of  a  horse-block, 
and  afterwards  holding  on  by  the  aid  of  a  saddle  horn, 
does  not  convey  the  thrill  of  the  genuine  even  to  the 
unsophisticated  European. 

But  now,  deprived  as  they  are  of  broncho-busters  and 
suflfering  for  lack  of  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  the  Germans  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
such  native  talent  as  they  do  possess ;  so  they  have  put 
Wagner  on  the  screen.  "Lohengrin"  is  the  first  to  be 
filmed,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  great  success.  The  orches- 
tra leader  watches  the  screen  and  keeps  the  music  in 
time  to  the  action.  It  is  also  produced  without  an  or- 
chestra by  the  use  of  a  synchronized  phonograph. 

This  is  a  development  of  the  music  drama  that  would 
have  delighted  Wagner.  His  ambitions  transcended  the 
limitations  of  the  stage  of  his  day,  and  attempting  the 
impossible  in  scenic  effects  he  sometimes  achieves  the 
absurd.  Even  the  devout  Wagnerite  can  scarcely  sup- 
press a  snicker  at  the  sight  of  the  gods  crowded  together 
on  the  gang  plank  running  into  the  back  screen  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  rainbow  bridge  leading  to 
Valhalla.  The  Rhine  maidens  have  always  protested  that 
they  could  not  sing  while  hanging  head  down  from  the 
flies.  The  dragon  has  never  been  able  to  frighten  a 
school  girl.  The  castle  of  Klingsor  does  not  vanish,  but 
folds  up  and  moves  off  with  many  a  creak  and  rumble. 

Now  the  magic  of  the  movies  can  make  visible  the 
wildest  of  these  dreams  of  Wagner.  He  did  the  best  he 
could  with  such  machinery  as  he  had  to  get  cinema 
effects.  In  the  ride  of  the  valkyries  he  used  the  stereop- 
ticon.  In  "Parsifal"  he  employed  the  panorama  to  pro- 
duce moving  scenery.  But  real  giants  and  dwarfs  were 
not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price,  and  it  too  often  hap- 
pened that  the  best  singers  did  not  look  the  part  and 
could  not  act. 

But  now  the  Elsa  need  not  appear  as  a  too  robust  and 
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'>ver-mature  priina  donna  and  Lohenpfrin  can  really  look 
the  swan  knijrht.  Beside  this  the  film-opera  has  another 
advantajre  at  the  present  time;  it  does  not  take  men 
from  the  front.  The  actors  may  be  filmed  on  a  furlough 
and  then  continue  to  play  their  roles  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire  while  they  are  fighting  or  have  fallen  at  Riga 
or  Verdun. 


ILLITERATE  HUMBUGGERY 

THE  United  States  Congress  will  again  pass  a  bill 
forbidding  the  admission  of  illiterates  into  this 
country,  and  again  the  President  will  veto  it,  altho  there 
is  some  fear  that  it  will  be  passed  over  his  veto.  The  bill 
is  a  pretense  and  a  humbug.  It  deceives  nobody.  No  one 
is  afraid  of  any  danger  from  the  admission  of  immi- 
grants who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  object  of  the  bill 
is  to  shut  out  immigrants,  as  many  as  possible,  whether 
they  can  read  or  not.  What  is  feared  is  that  they  will 
work  and  earn  money  and  divide  jobs  with  those  already 
here.  It  is  a  very  shortsighted  policy.  Every  able-bodied 
immigrant,  willing  to  work,  adds  so  much  to  the  wealth 
o[  the  country,  benefiting  others  as  well  as  himself. 
Opposition  to  immigrant  labor  is  as  unreasonable  as  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  exclusion 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring  to  us  an  avalanche  of 
ignorant  immigration.  That  is  far  from  likely.  Work- 
men will  be  in  demand  abroad  and  money  will  be  scarce 
to  pay  the  passage.  Passenger  agents  expect  m.uch  more 
that  the  drift  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tens  of 
thousands  will  be  taking  steerage  passage  to  visit  their 
old  homes  and  help  their  relatives.  This  talk  about  a  flood 
of  invasion  is  but  a  part  of  the  pretense  to  help  an  un- 
worthy cause. 


AN  ARMY  STRIKE 

AUSTRALIA  used  to  be  held  up  to  us  for  our  shame 
and  emulation  as  "a  country  without  strikes."  But 
later,  like  all  model  children,  it  fell  from  grace,  for  in 
spite  of  its  admirable  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes,  the  men  would  strike  even  on  trivial 
occasions  and  against  the  decisions  of  their  own  trib- 
unals. Now,  it  appears,  "the  right  to  strike"  has  been  ex- 
tended to  a  form  of  service  which  has,  in  theory  at  least, 
hitherto  been  exempt,  that  is  the  army.  The  recruits  in 
the  training  camp  near  Sydney,  who  were  being  prepared 
to  go  to  the  front,  decided  that  forty  hours  of  drill  per 
week  was  an  intolerable  imposition,  tho  it  seems  to  be 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  eight  hour  law.  So  they  went 
on  strike  and,  seizing  the  railway  trains,  went  to  Sydney 
by  the  thousands.  After  looting  the  saloons  they  pro- 
ceeded to  paint  the  town  red,  and  the  2000  men  on  police 
and  picket  duty  were  powerless  to  control  them.  Finally 
the  labor  government  did  what  every  other  government, 
be  it  autocratic,  aristocratic  or  bourgeois,  has  been 
obliged  to  do  under  similar  circumstances,  it  put  down 
the  rioters  by  force.  A  regiment  of  loyal  troops  was  sent 
to  the  scene  of  distui'bance,  cleared  the  streets  by  bay- 
onet and  cavalry  charges  and  finally  used  ball  cartridges 
on  the  mob  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  killing  one 
and  wounding  eight. 

^^'e  used  to  be  told  that  when  the  people  owned  the 
industries  and  determined  for  themselves  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor,  that  work  would  be  done  with 


good  will  and  efficiency.  But  in  Australia,  where  the  state 
owns  and  manages  the  railroads,  and  where  the  state 
is  merely  the  political  branch  of  the  labor  unions,  the 
old  ca'  canny  policy  still  prevails.  In  the  workshops  of 
the  state  railroads  of  New  South  Wales  the  following 
placards  were  printed  and  posted : 

Don't  scab  upon  the  unemployed  by  working  hard.  Slow 
work  means  more  jobs — more  jobs  mean  less  unemployed — 
less  competition  means  higher  wages,  less  work,  more  pay. 
Slow  down !   Slow  down !   Don't  be  slaves ! 

With  such  admonitions  reinforcing  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  all  human  beings  to  w'ork  as  little  as  possible, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Obviously  the  labor  union  rules  and  the  labor  union 
spirit  are  serious  handicaps  when  it  comes  to  war.  It 
would  be  decidedly  inconvenient  if  the  first  line  troops 
should  stop  work  and  throw  down  their  tools  when  their 
eight  hours  were  up,  or  if  they  should  adopt  sabotage 
methods  and  jam  their  machine  guns.  Strikes  among 
soldiers,  formerly  called  "mutinies,"  have  been  known 
in  all  ages ;  the  Pretorian  Guards  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire  were  much  given  to  them,  and  the 
"slow  down!"  tactics  of  the  Australian  workshops  are 
what  has  long  been  known  as  "soldiering."  Such  spirit 
and  methods  are  really  just  as  much  of  a  detriment  to 
a  nation  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war,  tho  the  in- 
jury is  not  so  conspicuous.  The  labor  movement  has  done 
much  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  for  the  advancement 
of  w-ages  and  improvement  of  conditions,  but  it  has 
failed  to  secure  efficiency  except  by  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  it  condemns. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AFTER 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  not  what  it  was  early  in  the 
last  century.  It  seems  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  a  mob  of  Protestants  angrily  demolished  a 
Catholic  convent  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  Catho- 
lics were  few  then  in  the  state  and  they  did  not  try  to 
rebuild  it,  but  left  the  ruins  as  a  monument  of  the 
malignity  of  Protestantism  toward  Catholic  Christian- 
ity. We  think  we  are  living  in  a  better  world  now  when 
religious  bigotry  is  vanishing  away;  and  yet  last  week 
in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  on  two  successive  nights 
an  angry  mob  of  many  thousands  attacked  the  City 
Hall,  smashed  windows  and  doors,  overpowered  the 
police,  injured  and  attempted  to  kill  citizens  and  officers 
of  the  law,  and  so  terrorized  the  city  that  the  Governor 
had  to  call  on  the  militia  for  protection.  And  it  was  a 
religious  riot,  only  the  conditions  w'ere  reversed.  It 
was  the  Catholics  that  composed  the  mob.  Massachu- 
setts cities  are  ruled  by  Catholics  now;  they  have  the 
population. 

A  foolish,  reckless  man  who  called  himself  an  ex- 
priest  had  announced  that  he  would  make  an  address 
against  giving  public  funds  for  parochial  schools.  We 
presume  it  was  viciously  intended  to  excite  religious 
hatred.  The  proper  way  to  treat  it  would  have  been 
with  contempt.  Those  w^ho  did  not  like  it  should  have 
stayed  away  and  allowed  him  to  speak  to  empty  benches. 
Instead  of  that  they  advertised  the  lecturer  and  dis- 
graced tlfemselves,  their  city  and  their  church.  Here  and 
now,  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  they  rivaled  the 
Charlestown  mob  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There 
is  nothing  to  choose. 
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We  have  no  word  to  say  against  parochial  schools. 
If  parents  wish  to  send  their  children  to  a  religious 
school  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  If  parochial 
schools  are  better  than  public  schools  it  will  appear  in 
the  product.  If  the  public  schools  are  the  better  that 
will  come  in  evidence.  Probat  ambulando.  The  teachers 
in  our  public  schools  are  a  noble  body  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Sisters  and  Brothers 
who  teach  in  the  religious  schools.  They  can  live  side 
by  side  in  peace  and  if  they  are  well  taught  their  grad- 
uate pupils  will  be  all  fellow-citizens  together,  and  love 
law  and  detest  riot. 


TOMMY  ATKINS'  REPUTATION 

THE  British  army  is  not  only  bigger  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  it  is  better  behaved.  At  least  it  is  supposed 
to  be  and  anybody  who  insinuates  to  the  contrary  goes 
to  jail.  A  London  periodical,  the  Brjstander,  has  been 
prosecuted  for  publishing  a  cartoon  in  which  a  British 
soldier  is  represented  lying  drunk  on  the  ground  "some- 
where in  France."  The  mere  suggestion  that  any  one  of 
Kitchener's  four  million  could  so  demean  himself  was 
held  to  be  an  actionable  libel  upon  the  army. 

We  congratulate  Great  Britain  upon  the  high  char- 
acter of  its  soldiery,  assuming,  of  course,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  false  libel  and  that  the  cartoon  could  not  have 
been  dravm  from  life.  Such  a  great  improvement  in  so 
short  a  time  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  commendable.  It 
was,  if  we  remember  aright,  not  many  years  ago  when 
Kipling  was  amusing  the  British  public  with  plain  tales 
and  barrack-room  ballads  to  which  this  cartoon  might 
have  served  as  illustration.  This  most  patriotic  of  poets 
also  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  loot  and  told  how  the 
sentry  shut  his  eye  when  the  officer  rode  past  upon  his 
sword.  Now  all  that  is  over  and  forgotten,  and  Kipling, 
if  he  dare  to  write  such  nonsense  nowadays,  would  be 
apt  to  find  himself  in  prison  instead  of  in  the  hall  of 
fame. 

But  there  is  still  another  vice  than  drinking  which 
Shakespeare  and  others  have  intimated  was  character- 
istic of  the  soldier.  We  mean  profanity.  It  was  at  one 
time  whispered  about  in  England  that  "our  army  swore 
terribly  in  Flanders."  The  army  is  in  Flanders  again. 
The  provocation  is  quite  as  great.  Does  Tommy  Atkins 
resist  the  temptation  nowadays?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  know,  but  we  cannot  think  of  any  way  of  finding  out 
except  by  publishing  a  cartoon  of  a  British  soldier  with 
an  oath  coming  out  of  his  mouth.  Then  if  we  were  sued 
for  libel  we  should  have  to  assume  that  Kitchener  had 
indeed  a  model  army. 


IMPARTIALITY  AND  NEUTRALITY 

THE  two  words  impartiality  and  neutrality  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing.  In  fact  they  are  very  differ- 
ent. One  is  positive  and  the  other  negative.  One  a  word 
of  strength,  the  other  a  word  of  weakness. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  judge  to  be  impartial,  but  not 
to  be  neutral.  His  business  is  to  decide,  to  pronounce 
acquittal  or  guilt  and  punishment.  He  has  to  take  sides. 
He  must  impartially  acquit  or  convict.  The  position  of 
a  neutral  is  very  different;  he  is  an  onlooker,  nothing 
else.  He  has  no  passion,  no  sentiment,  no  judgment, 
or  if  he  has  he  keeps  it  to  himself  and  "roots"  for 
neither  side.    Impartiality  is  the  attitude  of  an  intelli- 


gent, self-respecting  man,  while  neutrality  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  brutes  about  the  ring  of  a  dog-fight. 

Unfortunately  action  and  feeling  cannot  always  go 
together.  In  the  present  terrible  war  it  is  the  business 
of  every  intelligent  citizen  to  be  impartial,  to  commend 
or  to  condemn;  he  must  do  it  if  he  has  a  conscience; 
he  cannot  be  neutral;  but  it  is  different  with  what  are 
called  neutral  states.  The  neutral  nations  must  stand 
about  the  dog-pit  and  restrain  their  individual  feeling 
and  give  equal  show  to  the  combatants.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

Yet  not  wholly  neutral.  Neutrality  has  its  limit.  The 
game  of  war  must  be  played  by  its  rules,  and  even 
President  Wilson  has  found  it  necessary  at  times  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  dead  neutrality  into  the  hight 
of  impartiality.  If  our  Government  did  not  protest 
impartially  when  Germany  broke  its  pledged  faith  and 
invaded  Belgium,  it  has  at  least  strongly  condemned 
the  murder  of  innocent  passengers  of  the  "Lusitania" 
and  a  succession  of  other  similar  crimes.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  finding  it  very  hard  to  maintain  the  attitude 
of  neutrality. 

The  most  unhappy  position  is  that  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  Benedict  XV  is  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
the  world  over,  and  nearly  all  his  spiritual  subjects  are 
fighting  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Shall  he  be  impartial 
or  shall  he  be  neutral?  That  depends  upon  whether 
he  considers  himself  a  temporal  and  political  or  a  re- 
ligious and  spiritual  potentate.  If  he  is  the  teacher  of 
the  world's  religion  and  morals  it  is  his  business  to 
speak  strongly  and  impartially  in  favor  of  what  he  sees 
to  be  justice,  as  does  Cardinal  Mercier.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  considers  first  his  political  interest  to  main- 
tain his  position  between  the  warring  camps  and  offend 
neither,  he  will  prudently  declaim  on  the  evils  of  war, 
the  duty  of  seeking  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
Christian  spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  killing 
each  other. 


A    SECOND    CANAL 

THE  United  States  Government  has  constructed  a 
great  Panama  Canal.  It  now  has  the  right,  by  treaty 
with  Nicaragua,  to  dig  the  second  great  canal  which  one 
day  must  connect  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 
Our  Government  ought  forthwith  to  begin  planning  for 
its  construction. 

The  United  States  built  the  canal  at  Panama,  after 
great  question  between  the  route  and  that  by  Lake  Nica- 
ragua. We  have  finished  the  Canal,  opened  it  to  the  trade 
of  the  world,  and  have  had  to  close  and  reopen  it  more 
than  once  on  account  of  persistent  slides. 

We  need  just  now  and  may  soreh'  need  at  any  time 
in  the  future  a  second  Canal.  Of  course  we  hope  to  con- 
trol the  slides,  and  we  probably  shall.  Then  there  is  the 
certainty  of  congestion  some  day  from  enormous  and 
growing  traffic  that  will  eventually  require  two  chan- 
nels. The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  save  about  a  thousand 
miles  of  travel  to  vessels  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Portland.  We  have  the  engineers,  we  have  the 
machinery,  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  imme- 
diately to  confirm  our  option,  undertaking  the  prelimi- 
nary work.  It  will  relieve  us  from  possible  political  com- 
plications later  and  will  permanently  and  completely 
ensure  American  influence  thruout  Central  America. 


THE  SCENE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  MAN-HUNT 

VaxA,    AS    THE    INDEPENDENT    GOES    TO    PRESS,    IS   BELIEVED   TO  BE 

ON    HIS    WAY    TO    PARRAL,    AND    DODD's    CAVALRY 

HAS   GONE  BEYOND  &ATEVO 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


On  Villa's 
Trail 


The  pursuit  of  Villa  and 
his  band  has  gone  on  dur- 
ing the  past  week  persist- 
ently but  uneventfully.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  bandit  is  really  wounded 
so  seriously  that  he  is  being  carried  in 
a  litter  by  his  men.  After  the  rout  by 
Colonel  Dodd's  cavalry  of  Villa's  force 
which  had  attacked  Guerrero,  the  ban- 
dits continued  to  flee  south  toward  Par- 
ral.  Two  or  three  small  encounters  with 
American  and  Carranzista  troops  some- 
what depleted  their  numbers;  but  it 
was  soon  reported  that  the  bandit's 
force  was  being  swelled  again,  tho 
whether  voluntarily  or  by  conscription 
is  not  known.  American  cavalry  is  hot 
on  Villa's  trail  south  of  Satevo,  and 
General  Pershing  has  left  his  head- 
quarters at  the  San  Geronimo  ranch 
and  gone  south  to  Satevo. 

The  American  line  into  Mexico  has 
been  extended  over  400  miles,  and  the 
problem  of  transportation  of  food, 
forage,  ammunition  and  other  supplies 
grows  steadily  more  difficult.  The  State 
Department  has  tried  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  General  Carranza  for 
the  use  of  the  Mexican  railways  for 
sending  these  necessary  stores  nearer 
to  the  forces  in  the  field.  But  the  de 
facto  President  has  shown  his  usual 
spirit  of  obstinate  arrogance,  and  de- 
clined to  accede  to  this  eminently  proper 
request.  The  expedient  has  been  tried 
of  having  shipments  of  army  supplies 
made  to  private  traders  in  Chihuahua 
for  transfer  by  them  to  the  quarter- 
masters in  the  field.  The  question  is 
also  under  consideration  of  establish- 
ing a  new  line  of  transportation  direct 
from  Presidio  and  Ojinaga  on  the  bor- 
der to  Chihuahua.  This  line  would  be 
only  about  half  the  length  of  the  pres- 
ent one  from  El  Paso  and  Juarez. 

Excitement  was  caused  last  week  by 
rumors  than  there  was  an  intention  of 
withdrawing  the  forces  in  Mexico  be- 
fore Villa  was  captured.  It  was  prompt- 
ly allayed,  however,  by  the  declaration 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  ru- 
mors were  quite  without  foundation. 
Mr.  Baker  said,  "The  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition .  .  .  has  never  been  changed. 
No  other  orders  have  been  given  and 
the  expedition  is  busily  pursuing  that 
object  now  with  what,  I  hope,  is  a  fair 
chance  of  early  success."  The  original 
object  of  the  expedition  has  been  twice 
explicitly  stated  by  President  Wilson. 
On  March  10  he  said,  "An  adequate 
force  will  be  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Villa 
with  the  single  object  of  capturing  him 
and  putting  an  end  to  his  forays."  On 
March  25  he  reiterated  this  in  these 
words,  "The  expedition  into  Mexico 
was  ordered  under  an  agreement  with 
the  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico, 
for  the  single  purpose  of  taking  the 
bandit,  Villa,  whose  forces  have  actual- 
ly invaded  the  territory  of  the  United 
States."  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Administration  has  any 
thought  whatever  of  deviating  from 
this  purpose  until  it  is  accomplished. 


^,      ^  .       .         The     Senate     has 

The  Reorganization     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

of  the  Army  ^^^    ^^^^y    j^^^^. 

ganization  bill  on  Tuesday,  April  18. 
The  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  bills  were  passed  last 
week  to  make  way  for  the  Army  bill. 
Next  came  the  bill  continuing  the  sugar 
duties.  Then  from  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  the  Army  bill  has  the  right  of 
way. 

There  are  two  hotly  contested  points 
in  this  bill — the  provision  for  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  national  volunteer  reserve  provi- 
sion. The  latter  escaped  elimination 
from    the    bill    in    Committee    of    the 
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THE  CENSOR 

N.    O.    C.    Brunzell,    who    censors    de^l)atches    at 

Columbus.   This  is   an   interesting   experiment  in 

our  own   army  with  milit:uy   methods   which   the 

Great  War  has   made  commonplace 


Whole  by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 
Thirty-four  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of 
throwing  it  out,  and  only  thirty-six  in 
favor  of  retaining  it.  The  motion  to 
discard  it  will  almost  certainly  be  re- 
newed and  the  margin  of  safety  is  so 
slight  as  to  afford  the  supporters  of  the 
provision  scant  sense  of  security.  The 
votes  for  retaining  the  section  were 
quite  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
parties  —  seventeen  Republican  and 
nineteen  Democratic — while  on  the 
negative  side  the  preponderance  of 
Democratic  votes  was  decidedly  greater 
— thirty-four  Democratic  to  ten  Repub- 
lican. Obviously  the  question  of  army 
reorganization  is  cutting  squarely 
across  party  lines. 

The  conflict  between  these  two  pro- 
visions of  the  Army  bill  is  a  straight 
out  disagreement  as  to  fundamental 
principles.  Under  the  section  in  ques- 
tion the  reserve  force  behind  the  regu- 
lar army  would  be  a  national  organiza- 
tion at  the  command  of  national  au- 
thority at  all  times,  made  up  of  na- 
tional volunteers,  trained  and  prepared 
under  exclusive  Federal  authority.  Its 
members  would  be  drawn  from  their 
usual  employments  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  year,  unless  needed  for  ac- 
tual service. 

In  this  respect  the  national  volun- 
teer reserve  plan  is  like  that  for  addi- 
tional support  for  the  National  Guard; 
but  in  the  other  respects  it  is  entirely 
different.  The  National  Guard  com- 
prizes forty-eight  separate  forces,  each 
primarily  under  the  control  of  a  single 
state,  and  available  for  Federal  service 
only  in  certain  limited  contingencies. 
The  militia  may  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  only  to  enforce  Federal 
law  within  the  states,  to  suppress  in- 
surrection or  to  repel  invasion  in  time 
of  war. 

The  movement  to  substitute  addi- 
tional financial  support  for  the  state 
militia  for  the  plan  to  create  a  na- 
tional volunteer  reserve  has  been 
strongly  assailed  as  tainted  with  a 
"pork-barrel"  quality.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  strong  lobby  is  maintained  by 
the  National  Guard  organizations  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  army  legislation  in  the  di- 
rection of  increased  financial  profit  for 
state  militiamen.  Senator  Chamberlain, 
of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  de- 
clared in  the  Senate  that  the  lobbying 
which  militiamen  were  doing  almost  in- 
clined him  to  "put  the  Guard  out  of 
business." 

The  Army  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  contained  the  additional  pay  for 
the  National  Guard  feature,  without 
the  National  volunteer  reserve  plan. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  proposals 
will  doubtless  be  threshed  out  in  con- 
ference, as  will  the  difference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  as  to  the  size 
of  the  enlarged  regular  army.  The 
House  bill  provides  for  140,000  men; 
the  Senate  bill  for  178.000. 
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President  who  holds  such  views,  and 
holds  them,  as  he  would  say,  not 
"tepidly,"  it  knows  where  to  find  him. 
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THE   WIRELESS   STATION   THAT    FOLDS    UP 
These  fish-pole  sections  are  fitted  together  to  make  the  103-foot  rod  shown  in  the  illustration  below 


Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Platform 


There  is  one  out- 
standing fact  about 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
No  one  has  to  take  him  on  faith.  He 
is  wont  to  let  it  be  known  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  just  where  he  stands — and 
where  he  thinks  the  rest  of  us  ought  to 
stand — on  the  important  questions  that 
confront  the  nation.  To  a  group  of  po- 
litical visitors  at  Oyster  Bay  the  other 
day  he  made  it  emphatically  clear  just 
what  any  political  party  that  contem- 
plated nominating  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency would  have  to  expect.  The  sub- 
ject was  broached  by  a.  prospective 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  who  said:  "You  know. 
Colonel,  I  may  make  up  my  mind  that 
we  will  have  to  nominate  you." 

The  response  was  characteristically 
instantaneous:  "Let  me  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
on  the  subject  do  not  nominate  me.  Get 
it  perfectly  clear  in  your  head  that  if 
you  nominate  rne  it  mustn't  be  because 
you  think  it  is  in  my  interest,  but  be- 
cause you  think  it  is  in  your  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  because  you  think  it  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so." 

This  is  good  doctrine.  It  is  the  only 
possible  basis  on  which  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency — or,  indeed,  for  any 
office — should  be  selected. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  thereupon  proceeded 
to  outline  his  beliefs  as  to  the  para- 
mount issues  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  He 
prefaced  this  statement  of  his  creed 
with  the  almost  superfluous  warning, 
"Don't  you  do  it  if  you  expect  me  to 
pussy-foot  on  any  single  issue  I  have 
raised."  The  Colonel,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  is  no  pussy-foot.  The  first  item 
in  the  Rooseveltian  creed  is  American- 
i^n  and  no  hyphenism. 

Don't  be  for  me  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  say  that  every  citizen  of  this  country 
has  got  to  be  pro-United  States,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time,  and  no  pro-anything  else 
at  all.  and  that  we  st;ind  for  every  good 
American  everywhere,  whatever  his  biith- 


plaoe  or  creed,  and  wherever  he  now  lives, 
and  that  in  return  we  demand  that  he  be 
an  American  and  nothing  else,  with  no 
liyi)hen  about  him. 

lOvery  American  citizen  must  be  for 
America  first  and  for  no  other  country 
even  second,  and  he  hasn't  any  right  to  be 
in  the  United  States  at  all  if  he  has  any 
divided  loyalty  between  this  country  and 
any  other. 

I  don't  care  a  rap  for  the  man'.s  creed  or 
birthplace  or  national  origin,  so  long  as  he 
is  straight  United  States.  I  am  for  him 
if  he  is  straight  United  States,  and  if  he 
isn't   1    am   against   liiui. 

The  second  item  sets  forth  his  views 
on  war: 

I  am  not  for  war ;  on  the  contrary,  1 
abhor  an  unjust  or  a  want(m  war,  and  I 
would  use  every  honorable  expedient  to 
avoid  even  a  just  war.  But  I  feel  with 
all  my  heart  that  you  don't,  in  the  long 
run.  avoid  war  by  making  other  peo|»lc 
believe  that  you  are  afraid  to  fight  for  your 
own  rights. 

Uncle  Sam  must  never  wrong  the  weak  : 
lie  must  never  insult  any  one  or  wantonlx- 
give  cause  of  offense  to  either  the  weak  ni- 
the  strong. 

The  last  item  deals,  of  course,  with 
preparedness : 

And  don't  you  nominate  me  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  take  the  position  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  to  be  strong  enough  to  defend 
his  rights  and  to  defend  every  one  of  his 
people  wherever  those  people  are,  and  he 
can't  be  strong  enough  unless  he  prepares 
in  advance The  squarest  possi- 
ble way  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  peace  and 
to  keep  it  on  terms  that  will  enable  Ameri- 
cans to  hold  their  heads  high  and  not  hang 
them  in  shame  is  for  him  to  be  so  prepared 
in  advance — and  I  mean  prepared  in  his 
own  soul  as  well  as  with  his  army  and 
luivy^that  when  he  says  anything  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  known  that  he  means  it. 
and  that  he  can  make  it  good. 

Don't  you  try  to  nominate  me  unless  you 
think  that  is  the  policy  that  ought  to  be 
followed  out,  and  followed  out  for  your 
sake  as  much  as  for  mine,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  rest  of  us  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  don't  forget  that  isn't  a  course  that 
provokes  war;  it  is  the  only  course  that, 
in  the  long  run,  prevents  war.  and  secures 
national  self-respect  and  guarantees  the 
honor  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of 
its  citizens  wherever  they  may  be. 

So  there  we  have  the  Th^eodore 
Roosevelt  of  the  present  day.  If  the 
Republican    party    wants    a    man    for 


Elihu  Root  for 
President 


Seventy-five  promi- 
nent Republicans  of 
New  York  State,  in- 
cluding a  score  of  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  have  issued  a  public 
indorsement  of  Elihu  Root  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President.  In 
their  pronouncement  they  set  him  forth 
as  "the  ablest  living  American."  The 
platform  upon  which  they  propose  him 
to  their  fellow  Republicans  is,  like  the 
Roosevelt  platform,  one  of  American- 
ism and  preparedness.  The  seventy-five 
include  among  their  number  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Otto 
Bannard,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  Job  E.  Hedges,  John  G. 
Milburn,  William  A.  Prendergast, 
James  R.  Sheffield,  Henry  L.  Stimson 
and  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 
They  include,  as  is  perfectly  natural, 
many  well-known  lawyers,  and  on  the 
whole  the  membership  is  distinctly  con- 
servative. Their  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Elihu  Root  is  the  ablest  living  Ameri- 
can. 

The  next  four  years  will  be  critical  in 
the  life  and  influence  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  New  and  vitally  important 
problems  <-onfront  the  American  people. 
Not  only  the  domestic  questions  of  national 
prosperity,  of  economic  and  industrial  re- 
adjustment of  the  social  welfare  and  of  the 
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A  FIELD  WIRELESS  STATION 

The    army    in    Mexico    keeps    in    touch    with    the 

base  at  Columbus  by  a  combination  of  aeroplane 

courier  service,  wireless,   and  field  telegraph 
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ITS   A  LONG   DRIVE   AND   A  DANGEROUS   ONE 

The  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  allow  any  but  the  most  indirect    and 'inadequate   use  of  the   Mexican    Northwestern    Railway   for  the   trans- 
port of   supplies    to    the   punitive    force   has    forced   the   army   to    rely    on   motor  trucks.    From   Columbus  to  Guerrero  is   300  miles 


best  UNO  of  t>»ir  natural  resources  arc  press- 
ing for  solution,  but  tho  international 
policy  of  the  nation  is  now  to  be  delined 
iu  tei'Uis  of  present-day  needs  and  I'elations. 

At  this  time  tiii'  nation  recjuires  its  best 
trained,  most  experienced  and  most  thoi'oly 
tested  leader  in  the  highest  executiv(!  office. 
After  sixteen  yeai-s  of  devoted  public  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  of  War,  Seci-etary  of  State 
and  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Elihu 
Root  stands  pi-eeminent  among  contem- 
porai'y  Americans  as  a  constructive,  far- 
.sighted  and  forward-facing  statesman. 
While  he  has  declined  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  even  the  highest  political  office,  yet 
if  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
coming  national  convention  at  ('hicago  his 
sense  of  public  duty  must  compel  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

As  Americans,  believing  in  an  American 
policy  at  homt;  and  abroad  and  in  proper 
preparation  to  exi)ress  and  to  defend  such 
a  policy,  we  favor  the  nomination  of  Elihu 
Root  for  the  I*resi(lency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  main  plank  in  the  Root  plat- 
form, as  here  suggested,  and  as  more 
fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Root  himself  in 
his  speech  at  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention recently,  is  little  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  choosing  be- 
tween the  tvi^o  men,  the  Republican 
party  will  have  to  be  guided  by  other 
considerations — such  as  age,  type  of 
mind,  temperament,  fundamental  con- 
victions on  domestic  problems,  associa- 
tions, availability,  popularity. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  the 
third  in  the  trio  of  Republican  possi- 
bilities, goes  on  administering  justice 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench — and  says 
nothing,  in  both  of  which  activities  he 
is  an  adept.  The  Republican  State  Com- 
•mittee  at  a  recent  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  nomination  of 
"a  tried  Republican,  on  whose  record 
and  character  the  nation  can  rely  as  a 
guarantee  of  wise  statesmanship  in  the 
management  of  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs."  State  Senator  Ogden  Mills, 
who  offered  the  resolution,  declared, 
after  the  meeting,  that  this  was  a 
Hughes  resolution — he  himself  being 
for  Justice  Hughes  "first,  last  and  all 
the  time."  Senator  Wadsworth,  how- 
ever, who  also  voted  for  the  resolution, 
declared,  "We  are  groing  to  work  for 
Senator  Root.  He  is  our  first,  second 
and  third  choice  for  President." 


Canadian  War 
Graft 


Canada's  united  sup- 
port of  the  Great 
War,  which  has  made 
possible  a  remarkable  response  to  the 
Empire's  need,  is  rudelv  threatened  bv 


charges  of  huge  war  graft  in  the  mak- 
ing of  munitions,  which  may  involve 
Major  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  Minis- 
ter of  Militia. 

Six  weeks  after  the  war  began  a 
Dominion  Shell  Committee  was  formed 
to  take  charge  of  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  for  the  Canadian  and  Brit- 
ish governments.  It  was  later  super- 
seded by  an  Imperial  Munitions  Board, 
but  its  contracts,  totaling  more  than 
$300,000,000,  are  now  under  fire  from 
the  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

On  March  28  documentary  evidence 
of  graft  was  offered  in  a  Parliamentary 
debate  at  Ottawa  by  George  W. 
Kyte,  a  Liberal  member  from  Nova 
Scotia.  He  declared  that  thru  the  in- 
fluence of  Honorary  Colonel  J.  Wesley 
Allison,  a  friend  of  General  Hughes 
and  publicly  praised  by  him,  four  con- 
tracts for  fuses,  cartridge  cases  and 
picric  acid  had  been  so  manipulated  as 
to  return  a  profit  of  over  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  to  Allison,  his  associates 
and  the  manufacturer.  It  is  said  that 
two  orders  for  fuses,  worth  $23,000,000, 
were  placed  with  mushroom  companies 
in  the  United  States,  companies  which 
had  neither  adequate  capital  nor  facili- 
ties for  manufacture.  Deliveries  were 
therefore  much  delayed,  and  there  is 
widespread  indignation  at  the  injury 
which  may  thus  have  been  done  to 
Canadian  soldiers  overseas. 

Colonel  Allison  could  not  be  reached 
when  the  charges  were  made,  but  it 
developed  that  he  had  been  to  Florida 
and  was  slowly  traveling  home.  Sir 
Sam  is  in  England,  where  he  reviewed 
the  Canadian  troops  on  April  3,  and 
tho  he  has  cabled  a  flat  denial  of  im- 
proper conduct,  his  return  is  anxiously 
awaited  by  his  associates  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Opposition  lead- 
er at  Ottawa,  demanded  an  unlimited 
investigation  of  the  Shell  Committee 
contracts  by  Parliamentary  commis- 
sion. This  the  Government  declined  to 
grant,  but  by  an  Order  in  Council  a 
Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed 
to  sift  the  charges  relating  to  the  four 
contracts  mentioned  and  make  such 
other  investigations  as  further  orders 
in  council  may  require.  Sir  Wilfrid's 
motion  was  defeated  by  party  vote.  Sir 
William  Meredith,  Chief  Justice  of  On- 


tario, and  Justice  L.  P.  Duff,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  are  the 
commissioners. 


The  "Sussex 
Question 


„  The  sinking  of  the 
"Sussex"  seemed  at  first 
likely  to  bring  to  a  head 
the  dispute  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  over  the  use  of  subma- 
rines, and  it  has  been  rumored  from 
Washington  that  our  government  was 
about  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
on  the  ground  that  Germany  had  vio- 
lated her  pledge  not  to  attack  liners 
without  warning.  But  the  evidence  of 
German  responsibility  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  one  would  like  if  the  case  is 
to  be  made  the  ground  for  action  lead- 
ing to  a  severance  of  relations  and 
possibly  to  war.  In  the  first  place  no- 
body on  board  the  "Sussex"  saw  a  sub- 
marine or  a  periscope,  altho  it  was  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  clear  day.  The  cap- 
tain and  several  others,  however,  report 
having  seen  the  wake  of  a  torpedo  a 
few  seconds  before  the  explosion.  The 
captain  when  he  saw  this  gave  orders 
to  swing  the  ship,  but  this  was  done 
too  late  to  dodge  it. 

The  "Sussex"  was  a  regular  packet 
steamer  plying  between  Folkestone  and 
Dieppe.  She  was  unarmed  and  carried 
no  munitions.  There  were  aboard  on 
the  day  of  the  disaster,  March  24,  about 
350  passengers  and  a  crew  of  fifty- 
three.  Of  these  there  were  about  fifty 
who  lost  their  lives,  among  them  many 
women  and  children.  None  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  board  was  killed,  but  two  were 
badly  wounded,  George  Crocker  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Baldwin,  daughter  of 
Professor  Mark  Baldwin,  the  psychol- 
ogist. 

Fragments  of  metal  found  on  board 
the  "Sussex"  and  supposed  to  come 
from  the  torpedo  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  for  examination.  These  are 
said  to  be  of  phosphor-bronze  not  used 
in  any  torpedoes  than  the  German. 

Against  this  evidence  there  is  the 
positive  denial  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  the  "Sussex"  was  sunk  by 
a  German  torpedo.  It  is  stated  by  Ber- 
lin that  all  the  craft  which  might  possi- 
bly have  been  involved  in  an  attack  on 
the  "Sussex"  have  now  reported,  and 
that  the  reports  of  their  commanders 
make  it  certain  that  no  German  sub- 
marine or  warship  is  responsible. 
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The  German  Government  denies  that 
it  has  relaxed  its  rules  to  submarine 
commanders,  and  it  reaffirms  its  re- 
sponsibility in  case  its  instructions  are 
violated.  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann, 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
gave  out  on  April  6  this  statement  as 
to  Germany's  policy: 

If  German  submarines  have  made,  or 
should  make,  an  attack  on  unarmed  and 
unresisting  passenger  steamers  without 
warning  their  action  would  constitute  an 
error  in  violation  of  the  German  Admiral- 
ty's explicit  orders  made  in  pursuance  of 
her  promise  to  the  United  States.  In  all 
cases  of  such  errors  Germany  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  consequences  and 
make  all  suitable  amends. 

rr.^     i^,-         .1     .       The    address    of 
The  Chancellor  s      chancellor         v  o  n 
Speech  Bethmann  -  Hollweg 

to  the  Reichstag  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant official  utterances  of  the  war, 
since  it  bore  upon  such  important  ques- 
tions as  German's  policy  in  regard  to 
submarine  warfare,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  future  of  Belgium  and 
Poland.  He  began  by  a  review  of  the 
military  situation  and  showed  what 
great  gains  had  been  made  in  Galicia, 
Russia,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Albania, 
Gallipoli  and  Asia  since  his  Reichstag 
address  of  a  year  ago.  He  claimed  that 
the  food  supply  in  most  cases  was  suffi- 
cient and  even  tho  the  shortage  of  meat 
should  lower  its  consumption  to  the 
level  of  the  seventies,  yet  the  Germans 
were  strong  in  those  days  as  their  ad- 
versaries will  remember. 

He  declared  that  neither  Germany 
nor  Austria-Hungary  had  intended  to 
touch  the  Polish  question,  but  since  they 
had  been  forced  into  it  they  would  see 
that  neither  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians 
nor  the  Livonians  of  the  Baltic  should 
ever  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  re- 
actionary Russia.  He  denounced  as 
"the  silliest  of  imputations"  the  report 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  Germany 
intended  to  rush  to  America  and  con- 
quer Canada,  or  had  any  intention  of 
acquiring  any  territory  in  Brazil  or  any 
other  part  of  America  whatsoever. 

On  the  submarine  question  he  said: 

No  fair-minded  neutral,  no  matter 
whether  he  favors  us  or  not,  can  doubt 
our  right  to  defend  ourselves  against  this 
war  of  starvation,  which  is  contrary  to 
international  law.  No  one  can  ask  us  to 
I)ermit  our  arms  of  defense  to  be  wrested 
from  our  hands.  We  use  them,  and  must 
use  them.  We  respect  legitimate  rights  of 
neutral  trade  and  commerce,  but  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  this  will  be  appre- 
ciated, and  that  our  right  and  our  duty 
be  recognized — to  use  all  means  against 
this  policy  of  starvation,  which  is  a  jeer- 
ing insult  not  only  to  all  laws  of  nations, 
but  also  to  the  plainest  duties  of  humanity. 

An  insurmountable  obstacle  to  peace 
was  the  declaration  of  Premier  Asquith 
that  the  Allies  "shall  never  sheathe  the 
sword  .  .  .  until  the  military 
domination  of  Prussia  is  wholly  and 
finally  destroyed."  On  this  point  the 
Chancellor  said: 

-  Let  us  suppose  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Asquith 
to  sit  down  with  me  at  a  table  and  examine 
the  possibilities  of  peace,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
begins  with  a  claim  of  definitive  and  com- 
plete destruction  of  Prussia's  military 
power.  The  conversation  would  be  ended 
before  it  began.  To  these  peace  conditions 
only  one  answer  would  be  left,  and  this 
answer  our  sword  must  give. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

April  .3 — Parliament  called  upon  to 
meet  war  expenses  of  .$25,000,000  a 
day.  General  Smuts  captures  strong- 
hold in  German  East  Africa. 

April  4 — Germans  take  offensive  on 
northern  part  of  Russian  front. 
British  relief  force  within  twenty- 
three  miles  of  Kut-el-Amara. 

April  5 — German  Chancellor  dis- 
cusses peace  terms  before  Reichs- 
tag. Germans  take  village  of  Hau- 
court. 

April  6 — Zeppelin  raid  on  England 
kills  one  child.  Canadians  repulse 
German  attacks  at  St.  Eloi. 

April  7 — Turks  holding  Russians 
northwest  of  Erzerum.  British 
steamer  "Kent"  torpedoed,  fifty 
drowned. 

April  8 — Austrian  attack  on  Monte 
Nero  repulsed  by  Italians.  Holland 
strengthens  army  and  defenses. 

April  9 — Germany  denies  sinking  the 
"Sussex."  French  evacuate  Bethin- 
court. 


If  our  adversaries  want  to  continue  the 
slaughter  of  human  beings  and  the  devas- 
tation of  Europe  theirs  will  be  the  guilt, 
and  we  shall  have  to  stand  it  as  men. 

_  ^  The    passages    in    the 

German  Peace      ^^^^^^     Chancellor's 

speech  which  have  at- 
tracted most  attention  are  those  in 
which  he  discusses  the  future  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  possibilities  of  peace. 
Since  this  is  the  first  time  the  aims  of 
Germany  have  been  so  definitely  and 
officially  formulated  we  quote  his 
words: 

We  fight  for  our  existence  and  for  our 
future.  For  Germany  and  not  for  space 
in  a  foreign  country  are  Germany's  sons 
bleeding  and  dying  on  the  battlefield.  Every 
one  among  us  knows  this,  and  it  makes 
our  hearts  and  nerves  so  strong.  This 
moral  force  strengthens  our  will  in  order 
not  only  to  weather  the  storm,  but  also 
to  achieve  final  victory. 
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USED    UP! 

We    have    so    often    turned    the    other    cheek    to 

Germany  that  we   may   not   have   the  face  to   do 

it    again 


Our  enemies  wish  to  destroy  united,  free 
Germany.  They  desire  that  Germany  shall 
be  again  as  weak  as  during  past  centuries, 
a  prey  of  all  lusts  of  domination  of  her 
neighbors  and  the  scapegoat  of  Europe, 
beaten  back  forever  in  the  dominion  of 
economic  evolution,  even  after  the  war. 
That  is  what  our  enemies  mean  when  they 
speak  of  definite  destruction  of  Prussia's 
military  power. 

And  what  is  our  intention?  The  sense 
and  aim  of  this  war  is  for  us  the  creation 
of  a  Germany  so  firmly  united,  so  strongly 
protected,  that  no  one  ever  will  feel  the 
temptation  to  annihilate  us,  that  every  one 
in  the  world  will  concede  to  us  the  right  of 
free  exercize  of  our  peaceful  endeavors. 
This  Germany,  and  not  the  destruction  of 
other  races,  is  what  we  wish.  Our  aim  is 
the  lasting  rescue  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, which  is  now  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations. 

After  the  war  there  must  be  another 
Belgium.  We  must  create  real  guarantees 
that  Belgium  shall  never  be  a  Franco- 
British  vassal ;  never  again  shall  be  used 
as  a  military  or  economic  fortification 
against  Germany.  Also  in  this  respect 
things  cannot  be  as  they  were  before.  Also 
here  Germany  cannot  sacrifice  the  supprest 
Flemish  race,  but  must  assure  for  them 
sound  evolution  which  corresponds  to  their 
rich  natural  gifts,  which  is  based  on  their 
mother  tongue  and  follows  their  Nether- 
landish character. 

We  want  neighbors  that  do  not  form 
coalitions  against  us,  but  with  whom  we 
collaborate  and  who  collaborate  with  us  to 
our  mutual  advantage.  Remembrance  of 
this  war  will  still  echo  in  the  sadly  tried 
Belgian  country,  but  we  shall  never  allow 
that  this  will  be  a  new  source  of  wars — 
shall  not  allow  it  in  our  mutual  interest. 

_,.  The    fourth    popular    loan 

til"*  w"^  for  the  support  of  the  war 
the  war  ^^  Germany  brought  in 
subscriptions  amounting  to  over 
$2,500,000,000.  The  German  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Karl  Helfferich, 
announces  with  pride  that: 

Germany  is  the  only  belligerent  power 
which  has  covered  her  total  war  expendi- 
tures by  long  term  loans.  That  a  nation 
of  70,000,000,  cut  off  from  the  outer  world 
by  arbitrary  acts  in  conflict  with  interna- 
tional law,  should  have  borne  for  twenty 
months  the  heavy  burden  of  the  war,  and 
shotild  now  again  be  offering  to  the  Father- 
land more  than  10.000.000,000  marks,  is 
proof  of  greatness  beyond  praise  of  words. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  have  risen  from  $875,- 
000,000  for  the  year  1913-1914  to 
$1,375,000,000  for  the  current  year. 
Since  the  closing  of  the  custom  houses 
and  the  curtailment  of  industry  have 
cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  national  rev- 
enue it  has  become  necessary  to  resort 
to  new  taxation.  This  takes  the  form 
of  an  impost  on  profits  ranging  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  from  5  to  25  per 
cent  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
from  10  to  30  per  cent. 

In  France  the  total  appropriations 
made  from  August  1,  1914,  to  July  1, 
1916,  will  amount  to  $9,400,000,000, 
of  which  $7,400,000,000  is  for  military 
purposes.  France  has  shared  with  Eng- 
land the  burden  of  financing  the  lesser 
Allies.  The  Budget  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1916  includes  $120,000,000 
to  Belgium,  $33,000,000  to  Serbia, 
$1,000,000  to  Greece  and  $80,000  to 
Montenegro. 

In  Russia  the  cost  of  the  war  is  re- 
ported as  $4,000,000,000  in  1915  and 
$5,500,000,000  in  1916.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  vodka,  formerly  a  government 
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monopoly,  meant  a  loss  in  revenue  of 
$345,000,000  a  year,  but  according  to 
the  Minister  of  Finance  this  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  gains  to  the 
people  from  this  compulsory  temper- 
ance. 

The  expenditures  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  army  alone  now  amount  to 
$15,000,000  a  day.  The  number  of  ar- 
ticles of  apparel  such  as  tunics,  boots, 
etc.,  provided  for  the  army  since  the 
war  began  amounts  to  117,000,000, 
and  the  military  stores  consumed 
would  have  sufficed  the  British  army  at 
its  former  strength  for  140  years. 

_,     -,       .  The     German     attack 

!t^T'"^      upon     the     entrenched 

of  Verdun        ^^^^    ^^    Verdun,    the 

strongest  of  the  French  frontier  for- 
tresses, began  on  February  21  and  has 
been  actively  pushed  ever  since.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  the  fight- 
ing has  been  incessant  all  along  the 
line  or  at  any  one  point.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  point  of  attack  has  shifted 
from  one  sector  of  the  great  circle  to 
another,  while  the  rest  of  the  line  is 
quiescent  except  for  occasional  skir- 
mishes and  the  almost  constant  artil- 
lery duels.  The  fact  the  Germans  have 
not  stuck  to  one  point  and  followed  up 
their  advantage  where  they  have 
gained  one  does  not,  as  it  is  sometimes 
interpreted,  indicate  that  their  assault 
has  failed  and  that  they  have  given  up 
hope  of  success  at  that  point  and  so 
turned  in  despair  to  another.  The  con- 
ditions of  modern  warfare  make  it  im- 
possible to  break  thru  a  fortified  line 
at  a  single  point  and  then  continue  the 
advance  indefinitely  as  might  have  been 
done  formerly.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
essential  that  the  line  of  attack  be  kept 
as  neai-ly  straight  or  as  smoothly 
curved  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
permit  and  both  sides  are  constantly 
engaged  in  smoothing  out — in  their 
own  interest — the  line  that  separates 
them.  Such  instruments  of  reconnais- 
sance as  the  aeroplane  and  the  captive 
balloon  and  such  instruments  of  com- 
munication as  the  telephone,  the  helio- 
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HOLLAND     IS     READY 

graph  and  the  wireless  have  made  a 
"surprize  attack"  on  a  large  scale  al- 
most impossible,  and  with  modern  or- 
ganization and  railroad  and  motor 
transportation  there  need  be  no  "weak 
point"  of  a  fatal  character.  If,  for  in- 
stance a  German  column  should  by 
some  chance  have  hit  upon  a  poorly  de- 
fended point  and  been  able  to  advance 
a  mile  or  so  inside  the  French  line,  the 
troops  would  doubtless  be  recalled  un- 
less they  happened  to  have  secured 
some  dominant  position  or  there 
seemed  some  prospect  of  bringing  up 
to  them  the  attacking  line  on  both 
sides.  For  a  body  of  troops  occupying 
such  a  salient  is  subjected  to  fire  on 
right  and  left  and  front  from  artillery 
miles  away  over  an  accurately  meas- 
ured range  and  the  troops  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  killed  or  cut  off. 

Besides  this  a  modern  battle  must  be 
intermittent  because  of  the  necessity  of 
reinforcing  and  replacing  the  men  at 
the  front  and  bringing  up  a  new  supply 
of  ammunition  to  replenish  the  enor- 
mous waste.  Even  with  the  best  of 
transportation  facilities  it  is  impossible 
to  accumulate  enough  shells  in  advance 
at  a  given  point  and  move  them  for- 
ward rapidly  enough  to  allow  of  a  con- 
tinuous advance  even  against  ineffec- 
tual opposition. 

Now  in  the  battle  of  Verdun  the  ele- 
ment of  surprize  has  not  entered  ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  first  onslaught 
when  the  Germans  within  a  few  days 
advanced  nearly  four  miles  and  took 
the  fort  of  Douaumont.  The  French, 
at  any  rate,  have  made  no  mistakes 
but  have  stoutly  contested  every 
foot  of  ground,  for  they  are  sup- 
plied Avith  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
with  artilleiy  which  is  the  admiration 
of  their  enemies.  But  this  very  fact 
makes  the  German  attack  seem  all  the 
more  alarming.  If  the  French,  for  all 
their  skill  and  courage,  are  constantly 
being  driven  out  of  their  entrenched 
positions,  what  assurance  have  they 
that  the  Germans  will  not  eventually 
reach  Verdun? 

This  assurance  they  find  in  the  Ger- 
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man  losses,  and  they  believe  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  keep 
up  the  attack  much  longer.  A  semi- 
official estimate  emanating  from  Paris 
gives  the  number  of  German  troops 
which  have  been  brought  against  Ver- 
dun as  450,000  and  their  casualties  up 
to  April  1  as  more  than  200,000.  Such 
losses  are  indeed  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  warfare  and  certainly  Ger- 
many could  not  afford  to  pay  such  a 
rate  for  the  five  miles  which  they  have 
yet  to  make  before  they  get  to  Verdun. 
The  Germans  on  the  other  hand 
claim  that  their  losses  are  not  exces- 
sive. Certainly  they  manifest  no  exter- 
nal evidences  of  discouragement  and 
they  still  continue  to  gain,  tho  slowly. 
Last  week  they  took  the  village  of  Hau- 
court,  which  lies  just  south  of  Malan- 
court.  They  also  stormed  the  ridge  be- 
yond, capturing  over  a  mile  of  French 
trenches  and  714  unwounded  prisoners. 
Their  next  objective  in  this  quarter  is 
probably  Hill  304,  which  stands  next  to 
Le  Mort  Homme,  still  claimed  by  both 
sides.  The  French  have  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  their  salient  at  Bethincourt  to 
avoid  being  cut  off  and  to  straighten 
their  line. 

rru    -D  ^1        It    is    believed    that    the 
The  Battle      ^  , 

,  -^   p.   .      Germans    have     more 

troops  massed  in  front  of 
the  British  lines  in  Flanders  than  they 
have  at  Verdun  and  it  is  surmised  that 
they  may  intend  to  make  their  main 
offensive  in  the  west  instead  of  on  the 
Meuse.  So  far  the  chief  center  of  ac- 
tivity on  the  west  has  been  at  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Eloi  near  the  famous  Bel- 
gian city  of  Ypres.  Here  the  Canadians 
are  posted  and  have  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  skill  in  tunneling 
and  their  daring  in   follo^^^ng  up  the 
vantage   gained   by  their  mine   explo- 
sions. On  March  27  they  blew  up  the 
front  trenches  of  the  German  line  and 
established   themselves   in   the   craters. 
Ever  since  then  the  Overmans  have  been 
trying  to  dislodge  the  Canadians  from 
their  crater  forts   but  they  have  only 
succeeded  in  regaining  one  of  them. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  FIGHT 


BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


THERE  are,  roughly,  four  ways 
in  which  the  present  war  can 
be  brought  to  an  end.  First, 
peace  would  come  speedily  if  the 
United  States  entered  the  conflict. 
Secondly,  it  would  come  more 
speedily  still  if  a  British  defeat  at 
sea  destroyed  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
Alliance.  Thirdly,  in  the  judgment 
of  some  good  observers,  the  military 
force  is  to  be  so  quickened,  and  we 
are  destined  during  the  spring  and 
summer  to  see  such  terrific  slaughter 
on  all  the  fronts,  that  hostilities  will 
be  over  bj^  the  winter  thru  the  sheer 
exhaustion  of  the  combatants. 
Fourthly — and  this  perhaps  is  the 
general  British  view — there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  go  on  killing  Ger- 
man soldiers  and  applying  the  maxi- 
mum of  economic  pressure  to  the 
German  people  until  the  military  au- 
thorities are  convinced  by  their 
losses  in  men  and  the  civilians  by 
their  privations  that  the  strain  can 
no  longer  be  maintained.  When  that 
point  will  be  reached  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  rather  of  guesswork  than  of 
mathematical  calculation.  Personally 
I  do  not  see  how  the  process  of  at- 
trition can  by  itself  end  the  war  be- 
fore the  autumn  of  1917. 

Of  these  four  alternatives  the  in- 
tervention of  the  United  States  is 
the  only  one  I  am  at  present  con- 
cerned with.  For  myself  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  you  are 
coming  into  the  war.  That  is  not  the 
view  that  is  most  widely  held  in  Eng- 
land. The  vast  majority  of  my  coun- 
trymen neither  expect  American 
intervention  nor  desire  it,  except  on 
one  condition,  that  it  proceed  from 
America's  own  conception  of  her 
highest  and  final  interests  in  this 
matter.  There  has  never  that  I  know 
of  beer>  any  disposition  in  England 
to  quarrel  with  or  to  criticize  the 
official  policy  of  neutrality  adopted 
at  Washington.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  neutrality  was  the  obviously 
proper  and  sensible  line  for  the 
United  States  to  follow.  Every  one 
in  Great  Britain  admitted  as  much; 
no  one  contemplated  anything  else. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  some  good- 
humored  surprize  when  the  Presi- 
dent attempted  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram of  official  neutrality  into  a  rule 
of  private  thought  and  conduct;  but 
to  neutrality  itself,  as  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government,  no- 
body took  or  could  take  the  slightest 
objection.  The  war  was  not  an 
American  war;  the  issues  at  stake 
were  not  specifically  American  is- 
sues; there  seemed  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  United  States  could 
hold  honorably  aloof. 
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There  is  no  need  to  introduce  Mr. 
Brooks  to  Independent  readers. 
But  this  article — with  its  sharp 
and  disquieting  forecast  of  Amer- 
ica's entry  into  the  Great  War — is 
more  than  the  mere  expression  of 
an  observant  journalist's  opinion, 
colored  by  the  natural  hope  of  an 
Englishman  that  the  United  States 
will  aid  the  Allies.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  Mr.  Brooks  has  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  learn  from 
American  officials  and  public  men 
just  what  trend  affairs  are  taking, 
and  tvhat  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  merits  serious  and  thought- 
ful    consideration. — The     Editor. 


Nor  even  now  would  any  English- 
man desire  to  see  America  drawn 
into  it,  except,  as  I  have  said,  under 
the  constraint  of  purely  American 
interests  and  in  order  to  fulfil  her 
own  idea  of  what  her  honor,  her 
dignity  and  her  duty  as  one  of  the 
great  pillars  of  democracy  demand. 
Were  the  United  States  on  her  own 
initiative  to  throw  in  her  lot  with 
the  Allies,  then,  indeed,  every  Eng- 
lishman would  hail  her  advent  into 
the  arena  with  a  great  shout  of  joy, 
would  feel  that  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart  had  been  realized  in  the 
mere  fact  of  a  working  cooperation 
between  all  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  would  say — and  would  be 
right  in  saying — that  now  at  last  the 
only  possible  foundations  of  a  lasting 
peace  had  been  well  and  truly  laid. 
But  that,  as  every  one  in  Britain 
recognizes,  is  a  matter  for  Ameri- 
cans to  decide  in  their  own  way  and 
at  their  own  time.  From  first  to  last 
in  this  war  I  do  not  think  you  will  be 
able  to  point  to  a  single  line  in  the 
British  press  or  a  single  utterance 
of  any  British  statesman  that 
savored  of  the  impertinence  of 
urging  the  United  States  to  abandon 
her  neutrality  or  that  tendered  any 
advice  whatever  on  the  subject. 

IF  America  is  satisfied  to  remain 
outside,  we  in  England  are  content 
to  have  her  do  so.  We  do  not  need 
the  naval  or  military  assistance  of 
the  United  States  to  win  this  war. 
We  can  and  we  shall  save  civiliza- 
tion, if  we  have  to,  without  her.  For 
themselves  the  Allies  want  nothing 
from  America  beyond  what  their 
command  of  the  seas  enables  them 
at  this  moment  to  receive — arms, 
food,  raw  material,  equipment  of  all 
kinds;  and  in  regard  to  many  of 
these  necessaries  they  will  very  soon 
be  independent  of  any  sources  of 
supply  but  their  own.  We  do  not 
seek  American  intervention  for  our 


own  sakes;  we  are  confident  we  can 
dispense  with  it;  at  the  same  time 
if  it  came  we  should  passionately 
welcome  it — not  for  its  effect  on  the 
present  war  alone,  but  because  we 
should  see  in  America's  emergence 
into  the  world  as  an  Ally  among 
Allies  the  one  sure  and  certain  guar- 
antee of  future  peace. 

BUT  there  are  different  kinds  of 
neutrality  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  pretend  that  the  kind  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Government  has 
met  with  universal  acceptance  in 
England.  There  is  a  large  and  sober 
body  of  British  opinion,  friendly  to 
the  United  States  by  instinct  and 
conviction,  that  has  found  American 
diplomacy  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half  a  difficult  pill  to  swallow. 

If  I  were  asked  for  a  summary  of 
what  in  British  eyes  have  appeared 
to  be  its  deficiencies  I  should  point 
to  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Root 
on  February  15.  Englishmen  have 
rightly  refrained  from  saying  the 
things  that  Mr.  Root  as  an  American 
was  free  to  say.  Indeed  one  of  the 
pleasantest  surprizes  that  awaits  an 
English  visitor  to  the  United  States 
these  days  is  to  discover  how  mild  is 
British  dissatisfaction  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Administration, 
and  in  what  scrupulously  temperate 
language  it  finds  utterance,  as  com- 
pared with  the  full-blooded  ferocity 
of  American  comment.  But  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  Mr.  Root  and  the 
general  run  of  Englishmen  approach 
this  question  from  approximately 
the  same  angle.  Both  feel  that  in 
what  has  been  done  and  left  undone 
at  Washington  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  embody  and  interpret  the 
best  American  sentiment.  Both  feel 
that  it  is  the  American  people  them- 
selves and  not  the  Allies  who  have 
the  most  cause  to  complain  of  and  to 
be  chagrined  by  the  Administration's 
acts  of  commission  and  omission. 

But  it  would  be  very  easy  to  ex- 
aggerate the  extent  to  which  British 
opinion  has  thereby  been  adversely 
affected.  Toward  the  American  peo- 
ple there  is  thruout  the  British  Isles, 
and  there  will  continue  to  be,  nothing 
but  the  utmost  friendliness  and  sym- 
pathy. We  know  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  enlisted  in 
the  Allied  armies.  We  know  of  their 
work  in  succoring  the  wounded.  We 
know  of  that  increasing  stream  of 
gifts  in  money  and  kindly  service 
that  flows  eastward  from  the  United 
States.  And  above  all  we  know  that 
the  heart  of  America  is  with  us. 
Knowing  all  this  we  do  not  allow 
trivial    clashes    of    opinion    between 
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our  respective  governments  to  dis- 
turb us  unduly.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
we  distinguish  between  popular 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  and 
official  neutrality.  We  are  not  blind 
to  President  Wilson's  difficulties. 
Some  of  us,  I  imagine,  make  even 
greater  allowance  for  them  than  do 
his  own  countrymen.  If  at  times  the 
actions  and  attitude  of  the  American 
Government  have  disconcerted  us  it 
has  not  been  solely,  or  even  mainly, 
on  our  own  account.  It  has  been 
because  those  actions  and  that  atti- 
tude have  struck  us  as  falling  below 
our  ideal  of  what  the  United  States 
is  and  stands  for.  We  have  no 
specific  grievances  against  Washing- 
ton. We  retain  to  the  full  that  good- 
will toward  America  and  Americans 
that  is  now  an  inseparable  element 
not  merely  of  British  policy,  but  of 
the  British  consciousness.  The  only 
thing  that  infuriates  us  is  to  hear 
Americans  say,  as  I  have  often  heard 
them  say,  that  the  events  of  the  past 
eighteen  months  have  left  the  United 
States  without  a  single  friend  in 
Europe.  The  United  States  will  al- 
ways have  a  close  friend  and  a  faith- 
ful friend  in  England.  And  at  a 
crisis,  if  America  ever  finds  herself 
in  a  tight  corner,  that  friendship  will 
not  be  found  wanting.  Even  in  the 
convulsive  fluidity  of  world-politics 
as  they  are  today  and  as  they  are 
likely  to  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  that  at  least  is  a  fixed  and 
stable  point. 

ON  what  then  do  I  base  my  con- 
viction that  you  must  shortly 
enter  the  war?  I  base  it  on  the  in- 
herent conditions  of  the  case.  The 
last  hope  of  reaching  any  satisfac- 
tory agreement  with  Germany  on  the 
issues  of  submarine  warfare  has  by 
now,  I  should  imagine,  been  pretty 
well  exploded.  No  one  can  any  longer 
cling  to  it.  No  one  in  Washington 
does  cling  to  it.  It  has  gone  down  in 
a  welter  of  broken  pledges  and  re- 
pudiated assurances.  Germany,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious,  intends  to  go  on 
torpedoing  all  the  merchant  vessels 
that  her  submarines  can  get  at, 
armed  or  unarmed,  and  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  nationality  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  board.  Any  day  an  inci- 
dent may  happen  comparable  to 
Villa's  raid  on  Columbus.  Any  day 
you  may  be  forced  into  the  European 
war  as  you  have  been  forced  into 
Mexico,  reluctantly,  in  spite  of  your- 
selves, as  the  result  of  some  intoler- 
able outrage.  You  have  suffered  in 
the  last  eighteen  months  at  Ger- 
many's hands  a  series  of  unexampled 
affronts  and  you  have  suffered  them 
with  unexampled  patience.  But  there 
are  limits  to  American  patience. 
Villa    overstepped    them.     Germany 


likewise  will  overstep  them.  It  may 
be  tomorrow,  it  may  be  next  week  or 
the  week  after,  but  that  eventually, 
and  before  very  long,  Mr.  Wilson 
will  have  no  option  but  to  hand  Count 
Bernstorff  his  passports  and  recall 
Mr.  Gerard  from  Berlin  is,  in  my 
judgment,  beyond  question.  And  that 
sooner  or  later  means  war. 

AMERICANS      have      frequently 
said  to  me,  "Are  we  not  doing  a 
greater  service  to  the  Allies  by  stay- 
ing out  of  the  war  than  we  should  be 
doing  by  coming  in?"  They  are  think- 
ing chiefly  of  the  supply  of  munitions 
and  of  the  inevitable  demands  upon 
the    domestic    output  if  the  United 
States  were  to  raise  an  army  on  the 
European   scale.    Well,   I  have  seen 
more  than  a  little  of  what  America 
is  doing   in   the  way   of  munitions, 
and  it  commands  my  immense  grati- 
tude, my  unbounded  admiration.  The 
way  in  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.    Morgan    &    Co.,    American 
manufacturers  have  been  organized 
for  the  production  of  war  material, 
and    the    zeal    and    efficiency    with 
which  they  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  industry,   are   a   record   of 
which  every  American  might  well  be 
proud.    At  the  same  time  only  the 
fringe  of  the  country's  industrial  re- 
sources has  been  brought  into  play 
and    under    government    encourage- 
ment and  control  the  output  could 
be    increased   well-nigh    indefinitely. 
That  is  one  consideration.    Another 
is  that  the  British  Government,  Brit- 
ish  manufacturers   and   the   British 
workingmen   by   magnificent   efforts 
have  by  now  all  but  made  good  our 
original    deficiencies    and    that    the 
Allies  before  long  will  be  compara- 
tively     independent      of     American 
shells,  guns,  rifles  and  cartridges.  I 
always  therefore  beg  my  American 
friends  who  are  apprehensive  on  the 
score  of  munitions  not  to  be  deterred 
from  entering  the  war  on  that  ac- 
count;  and   I   always   add  that  the 
participation  of  the  United  States,  by 
its  effect  on  such  neutrals  as  are  still 
hesitating,  by  its  shattering  demon- 
stration of  the  final  impossibility  of 
a  Teutonic  triumph,  and  by  its  im- 
mediate easing  of  the  Allied  finan- 
cial situation,  would  be  a  command- 
ing asset,  and  more  than  any  other 
single  factor,   always   excepting  the 
almost    unthinkable    contingency    of 
the  destruction  of  the  British   sea- 
power,  would  shorten  the  war.  Work 
out  the  effects  of  a  proclamation  by 
President  Wilson  calling  for  the  en- 
listment of  1,000,000  men  and  of  an- 
other proclamation  placing  the  entix*e 
engineering  trade  of  the  country  un- 
der government  direction  and  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  production  of  muni- 
tions, and  the  enormous  importance 


to  all  the  belligerents  of  American 
intervention  will  be  very  soon  ap- 
parent. 

But  if  I  were  an  American  I 
should  like  to  see  my  country  enter 
the  war  not  to  avenge  the  loss  of 
American  lives,  not  to  reinforce  the 
Allies,  not  to  ward  off  the  menace 
to  American  political  and  strategical 
interests  that  is  implicit  on  a  Ger- 
man victory,  but  on  other  and  wider 
and  nobler  grounds.  I  should  like  to 
see  it  enter  the  war,  first  of  all,  on 
the  score  of  humanity  and  in  the 
sure  knowledge  that  American  in- 
tervention would  lessen,  and  possibly 
avert,  the  most  appalling  slaughter, 
the  most  hideous  mass  of  waste  and 
misery,  that  ever  threatened  to  dev- 
astate the  world.  I  should  like  to  see 
it  enter  the  war,  secondly,  because 
democracy  is  at  death-grips  with 
militarism  and  absolutism  and  be- 
cause every  principle  of  right-deal- 
ing between  nations,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  form  and  temper  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  at  stake  in  the  .struggle.  I 
should  like  it,  finally,  to  enter  the 
war  because  only  by  so  doing  can  the 
United  States  help  to  start  the  world 
on  a  new  and  saner  path  and  to  erect 
and  support  an  enduring  fabric  of 
peace. 

PEACE,    democracy,    humanity — 
no  nation  ever>'  had  a  nobler  call 
to  arms  than   these  causes.   As   an 
Englishman,     who     has     loved     and 
studied  and  done  what  he  could  to 
interpret     America     for     the     past 
twenty  years,  I  refuse  to  share  the 
misgivings      and      lamentations      of 
many  of  my  American  friends.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  great   issues  I   have 
named  are  powerful  to  touch  the  con- 
science and  idealism  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.   I  believe  that  in  no  land 
is  a  leader  who  appeals  to  what  is 
best  and  least  material  and  most  self- 
sacrificing    in    human    nature    more 
certain  of  a  national  response.   I  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental   passion 
of  America  is  to  serve  the  world  at 
whatever  cost  to  herself.    But  there 
never  has  been  in  all  history  such  an 
opportunity  for  service  as  now,  or  so 
clear  and  insistent  a  summons  to  the 
faith  and  vision  of  American  states- 
manship— the  aspiring  spirit  of  the 
American  people.   You  will  come  into 
the  war  in  any  event.    What  I  hope 
and  pray  is  that  you  may  not  drift 
into  it  on   some  minor  and   merely 
national  pretext  and  Avith  incoherent 
aims,  but  will  take  your  stand  de-' 
liberately  as  befits   the  splendor  of 
the  American  nation  proclaiming  its 
resolve  to  rescue  humanity,  to  safe- 
guard democracy,  and  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  future 
peace. 
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PERNICIOUS  HEIRLOOMS 

BY  MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 


DOES  a  frog  serenely  sunning 
himself,  drawing  dry  air  into 
a  newly  acquired  pair  of 
lungs,  choosing  luxuriously  which 
one  of  four  available  legs  he  shall 
scratch  himself  with,  have  any  of 
the  habits  of  his  recent  gray-green 
world  where  a  cold  fluid  surged  thru 
his  gill  slits  and  he  was  all  bulbous 
head  and  vibrant  tail?  Sometimes  he 
does  bring  a  bit  of  his  tadpole  ap- 
pendage to  land,  but  that  is  a  pure- 
ly material  hang-over  and  soon  dis- 
carded. If  he  brings  tadpole  habits 
will  they  not  make  him  a  less  efficient 
frog?  Will  not  a  tadpole  mind 
hamper  him  more  than  a  tadpole 
tail? 

Almost  as  suddenly  as  a  frog 
passes  from  water  to  land,  we  have 
passed  from  the  old  civilization, 
where  for  the  race  as  a  whole  there 
was  not  enough  of  anything,  to  the 
new  time  where,  thanks  to  machine 
production,  scientific  agriculture, 
quick  transportation,  and  especially 
to  the  rise  of  the  democratic  ideal, 
there  can  be  enough  for  every  one. 
And  we — the  women  especially,  who 
thru  domestication  were  very  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  earlier  stage  of 
privation — have  brought  over  into 
the  age  of  prosperity  a  vast  number 
of  possessions.  The  actual  material 
heirlooms  are  not  a  serious  menace. 
Great-grandfather's  clock  does  not 
greatly  hamper  us  unless  it  prevents 
our  buying  a  new  and  more  accurate 
timepiece.  But  under  the  slow 
civilization  that  was  controlled  by  a 
perpetual  community  deficit,  women 
acquired  the  appropriate  habits  of 
toil,  economy,  self-sacrifice,  an  in- 
credible patience,  and  a  fixity  of 
mind  which  mitigated  the  pressure; 
and  they  are  still  trailing  these 
hampering  tadpole  habits  and  ideals. 
Most  terrible  of  all,  they  still  have 
minds  set  in  the  mold  of  another 
civilization,  to  which  our  modern 
working  hypothesis,  that  all  change 
is  probably  good,  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible. 

It  would  seem  that  only  thru  youth 
are  women  able  to  free  themselves 
from  this  backward  drag.  Then, 
while  they  can  feel  the  pull  of  the 
future,  things  are  not  good  or  desir- 
able to  them  because  they  have  al- 
ways been,  but  because  they  are 
about  to  be.  Instead  of  memories, 
ihey  are  governed  by  hopes.  They  are 
plastic  things,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  a  fast 
changing  civilization — able  to  learn 
the  governing  conditions  of  the  new 
age  of  plenty  and  act  on  them — able, 
so  long  as  they  are  young,  to  beat 
back  their  inheritances. 
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With  this  article  Mrs.  Bruere  ends 
the  series  of  studies  of  "The  Habits 
of  Women  Under  Domestication," 
which  was  begun  in  The  Independ- 
ent   on    March    20. — The    Editor. 


Shall  not  a  frog  remain  a  frog? 

If  women  are  to  give  their  full 
value  to  this  modern  world,  they 
must  learn  to  keep  at  least  so  much 
of  youth  as  its  plasticity,  in  order 
that  they  may  adapt  themselves  to 
the  continual  change  which  is  the 
governing  factor  of  the  civilization 
of  prosperity.  But  to  remain  plastic 
requires  the  most  unceasing  vigi- 
lance, the  firm  refusal  to  take  any 
tradition  for  granted,  even  that  of 
our  own  personal  experience,  and 
most  particularly  to  avoid  accepting 
heirlooms  of  thought  and  practise  in 
what  is  still  woman's  most  common 
occupation — housekeeping.  For  there 
is  no  more  insistent  beckoning  to  a 
fixed  mind  than  domestication.  It  was 
under  the  controlling  power  of  a  per- 
petual social  deficit  that  our  whole 
theory  and  practise  of  housekeeping 
was  developed,  and  it  is  in  that  field 
that  pernicious  inheritances  have  us 
most  closely  entangled.  To  realize 
that  the  past  is  dead — all  of  it — is 
practically  impossible  till  we  have 
learned  to  think  in  terms  of  change 
rather  than  permanence.  And  even 
while  we  are  acting  on  this  knowl- 
edge, the  dead  world  mysteriously 
rises  ready  to  "set"  our  minds  again 
like  jelly  in  a  mold ! 

Quite  recently  I  fought  with  this 
ghost  as  raised  by  an  antiquated 
household  equipment  —  treasured 
heirlooms  lovingly  preserved.  With- 
out the  possibility  of  rescue  I  was 
dropt  into  a  white  cottage  on  a  hill- 
side, and  housework,  which  had  been 
under  my  feet,  rose  up  and  attacked 
me.  From  the  time  when  I  started 
the  wood  stove  in  the  morning,  thru 
all  the  sweeping  and  cleaning,  cook- 
ing and  sewing  of  the  day,  my  mind 
had  to  adjust  itself  to  machinery  de- 
veloped on  the  basic  concept  of  sav- 
ing everything  but  human  work.  The 
heirlooms  from  the  civilization  of 
poverty  and  self-sacrifice  produced 
the  inoperative  mind  which  was  con- 
tent to  endure  them.  The  potatoes 
for  Monday,  for  Tuesday,  for 
Wednesday,  all  equally  bulbous, 
equally  brown  and  susceptible  of  the 
same  number  of  ways  of  cooking, 
were  kept  in  an  ancestral  bin  where 
it  was  best  for  them,  not  mpst  con- 
venient for  me.  The  lingering  routine 
of  bringing  water  from  the  well  of- 
fered after  the  first  time  no  mental 
stimulus      whatever;      neither     did 


sweeping  out  the  corners  of  the  same 
rooms  with  the  same  broom,  or  scrub- 
bing the  dirt  from  the  same  shirt- 
waists on  the  same  washboard  in  the 
same  tub.  The  combination  of  all 
these  monotonies  made  up  a  stifling 
routine  that  filled  the  day;  and 
which,  with  that  equipment,  there 
was  no  avoiding. 

It  was  not  that  the  work  was  hard 
— to  run  a  typewriter  all  day  is  more 
fatiguing;  it  was  not  the  isolation; 
it  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
new  use  for  my  brain  in  these 
changeless  surroundings ;  nothing 
for  it  to  do  but  become  fixed.  By  just 
so  much  as  I  grew  to  do  these  things 
without  change,  did  change  become 
more  difficult  for  me.  If  I  had  stayed 
there  long  enough  I  would  have  re- 
verted to  the  past  and  become  unable 
to  fit  into  modern  civilization. 

I  knew  once  a  little  Swedish  wom- 
an, who,  having  been  taught  house- 
keeping by  her  mother,  who  was  very 
poor,  could  never  be  brought  to  beat 
eggs  with  anything  more  eflScient 
than  a  fork.  Her  mind  had  "set"  so 
that  she  could  not  think  in  terms  of 
even  a  hand  driven  egg-beater,  much 
less  of  an  electric  one.  And  because 
her  inherited  ideas,  formed  under  the 
stress  of  poverty,  would  not  let  her 
do  housework  in  the  most  efficient 
way — would  not  in  fact,  permit  her 
to  let  go  of  most  of  the  details  of  it 
— she  was  less  valuable  as  a  house- 
keeper and  a  human  being  than  she 
might  have  been.  Her  inherited 
training  had  fossilized  her  mind. 

If  we  could  only  act  on  the  theory 
that  anything  left  to  us  from  the 
past,  whether  an  idea  or  a  thing,  has 
got  to  prove  its  present  value  before 
we  accept  it,  and  that  anything  new 
has  got  to  prove  itself  worthless  be- 
fore we  pass  it  by,  we  might  stay 
these  ossifying  mental  processes. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  our  work  of 
family  conservation  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  antiquarians.  We  can  do 
nothing  for  the  families  of  the  past; 
our  work  is  in  the  present,  for  the 
future,  and  it  cannot  be  performed 
by  inherited  mental  processes  or  by 
machinery  designed  for  dead  occupa- 
tions. We  are  working  our  civiliza- 
tion out  in  a  new  set  of  interchange- 
able parts,  and  the  attempt  to  use 
old  ones  makes  the  whole  run  wobbly. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  if  an 
idea  or  a  habit  was  inevitable  in 
great-grandmother,  it  is  better  dis- 
pensed with  by  her  descendants,  and 
to  act  on  the  conviction  that  if  a 
habit  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  tadpole  it  is  by  that  very 
fact  unadapted  to  the  needs  of  a  frog. 
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A    NOISELESS,   SMOKELESS,    JERKLESS   TRAIN 
Crossins:    the    Continental   Divide   on    an    electrified    railroad.    Two   of    these   huge    locomotives    are    used    as    tractor    and    pusher    on    a    steep    up-grade 

CLIMBING  THE  ROCKIES  BY  ELECTRICITY 

A  LONG  STEP  TOWARD  A  NEW  ERA  OF  RAILROADING 


OVER  the  Rockies  by  electric- 
ity! That  is  possible,  now 
that  the  biggest  piece  of  rail- 
road electrification  on  the  continent 
has  been  completed  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 

Four  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
track,  from  Harlowton,  Montana,  to 
Avery,  Idaho,  clean  thru  the  three 
ridges  that  make  up  the  Rockies, 
over  the  back  of  the  continent  at  a 
hight  of  6300  feet,  have  been 
prepared  for  the  heavy  elec- 
tric tractors  that  will  displace 
the  steam  locomotives.  Al- 
ready 115  miles  are  in  opera- 
tion, between  Three  Forks  and 
Dear  Lodge — the  section 
which  includes  the  Continen- 
tal Divide. 

The      electric      locomotives 
draw  heavier  trains,  at  higher 
speed,  than  the  old  ones,  over 
grades  where  the  line  climbs 
as  much  as  11 5 1/2  feet  in  a 
mile.     They    are    leviathans; 
each  weighing  284  tons,  with 
a  length  of  112  feet  8  inches. 
Each  is  more  than  10  per  cent 
more  powerful  than  the  mod- 
ern Mallet  steam  loco- 
motive.     Mountain 
streams,      with     their 
tremendous     head     of 
water,    are    tapped    at 
various  points  in  Mon- 
tana to  create  the  cur- 
rent. The  railroad  buys 
its     power    from    the 
Montana    Power   Com- 
pany,   which    has     its 
main    plant    at    Great 
Falls.     Fourteen     sub- 
stations along  the  rail- 
road   receive   the   elec- 
tricity   in    100,000-volt 
alternating  current,  re- 
duce it  from  100,000  to 
2300   volts,   still   alter- 
nating    current,      and 
then  by  the  use  of  mo- 
tor-generator   sets    at 
each    sub-station,    con- 
sisting of  one  altei'nat- 
ing  current  motor  driv- 


ing two  direct  current  generators, 
change  it  to  a  direct  current  of  3000 
volts.  This  is  nearly  six  times  the 
voltage  used  in  ordinary  street  rail- 
way work. 

So  much  for  the  way  the  trains 
climb  the  mountains.  But  they  be- 
have surprizingly  as  they  slip  down 
the  other  side.  The  motion  of  the 
train  as  it  slides  down  hill  is  used 
to  make  the  reversed  motors  gener- 


THE  GIANT  OIL  SWITCHES 
The  current  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  100,000  volts  is  con- 
trolled by  oil   insulation 


THE    SOURCE    OF    POWER 

At    Great    Falls,    Montana,    and    at    several    other    points,    the    mountain    streams 
accumulated  energy  is  transformed  into  electricity 


ate  more  electricity.  This  serves  as 
a  braking  system,  so  that  the  air- 
brake is  not  needed  except  for  emer- 
gency or  to  stop  the  train,  and  new 
current  is  actually  turned  back  into 
the  trolley  wires  to  be  used  as  need- 
ed by  other  trains.  From  a  quarter 
to  a  half  of  the  current  used  up  on 
one  side  of  the  mountains  is  thus  re- 
stored on  the  other  side  by  "re- 
generative braking." 

Why  should  steam  give  way 
to  the  new  power? 

For     many     reasons  —  all 
lumped    under    the    familiar 
term  "efficiency."   It  is  cheap- 
er— you  get  more  power  for 
your  money.  When    a    steam 
locomotive  stops  at  a  station 
or  at  a  division  point  where 
locomotives    are    changed,    it 
goes   right   on   burning   coal; 
it  uses  indeed  80  per  cent  of 
the  fuel  that  it  requires  when 
it    is    at    work    drawing    the 
train.    The  electric  locomotive 
uses     power     only     when     it 
moves.  The  steam  locomotive 
loses  heat — and  hence  power 
cold  weather.   The  elec- 
tric works  better  then 
than      at     any      other 
time    and    has    power 
enough     to     buck    the 
heaviest        snowdrifts. 
The  old  engine  hadtobe 
inspected  and  groomed 
at  the  end  of  each  di- 
vision— every    hundred 
miles   or   so.    The   new 
one    runs    a    thousand 
miles   without   needing 
inspection.  Coal  has  to 
be    hauled ;    electricity 
requires  no  fuel  trains. 
The    electric    train    is 
clean,   noiseless,   "jerk- 
less."  Electrifying  one 
track,  the  railroad  offi- 
cials   believe,    will    in- 
crease the  efficiency  of 
the   mountain    division 
as  much  as  tho  the  line 
had      been      double- 
tracked. 
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CONCENTRATE! 


BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


TO  every  one  of  the  boons  of  life, 
the  short  cut  is  concentration. 
No  matter  what  the  poal  ahead 
of  us  may  be,  the  first  step  is  to  find 
and  follow  the  path  of  concentration. 
Out  of  the  blind  thicket  of  human 
destiny,  that  surrounds,  tangles  and 
impedes  the  great  majority  of  us, 
the  one  clear,  open,  swift  way  to 
freedom  is  the  path  of  concentration. 
What  do  you  need  most?  Health — 
money — power — leisure  —  friends  — 
counsellors  —  advantages  —  opportu- 
nities? Learn  to  concentrate,  and 
whatever  you  need  most  will  come  to 
you.  The  law  never  fails. 

I  am  not  talking  metaphysics.  In- 
deed my  first  duty  is  to  rescue  the 
word  concentration  from  the  mouths 
of  metaphysicians.  Nowadays  nearly 
every  city  in  America  has  a  fluttering 
bevy  of  self-styled  metaphysical 
teachers  who  would,  for  a  suitable 
honorarium,  induce  you  to  "practise 
concentration"  by  sitting  vague  and 
vapid  in  a  "concentration  class,"  or 
fixing  a  rapt  gaze  on  a  crystal  ball, 
or  doing  some  other  fancy  exhibition 
stunt.  This  brand  of  concentration  is 
not  the  one  I  am  writing  about. 

Suppose  you  are  riding  east,  on  a 
New  Jersey  road,  fifty, miles  out  of 
New  York.  You  meet  a  man  walking 
west.  He  is  gaunt,  begrimed,  unshav- 
en, unwashed.  He  hobbles  on  a  twist- 
ed cane.  His  clothes  are  torn.  He 
looks  the  picture  of  hunger,  friend- 
lessness  and  woe. 

You  are  moved  with  pity.  You  stop 
and  ask  him,  "Why  so  forlorn?"  He 
answer?,  "I  have  no  friends,  no 
money  and  no  food."  You  ask  him, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  He  answers, 
"I  don't  know."  You  ask  h:m,  "Why 
did  you  leave  the  city?"  He  answers, 
"I  forget  the  reason  just  now."  You 
ask  him,  "How  long  are  you  going 
on  like  this?"  He  answers,  "Till  I 
drop  from  weariness  or  fall  ill — then 
some  one  may  give  me  a  lift."  What 
do  you  do?  You  buy  the  man  a  meal, 
ring  up  the  police  station,  have  him 
taken  to  the  psychopathic  ward  of  the 
nearest  hospital,  and  try  to  locate  his 
relatives  or  friends. 

On  the  road  of  destiny  the  average 
man  is  walking  west.  In  the  mental 
geography  on  the  map  of  his  mind, 
he  is  aimless  and  powerless  as  a 
ragged,  starving  tramp.  He  hobbles 
on  a  twisted  cane  of  tradition,  habit 
or  misinformation.  He  hasn't  enough 
mental  food  to  keep  him  nourished 
— and  most  of  what  he  has  wouldn't 
pass  a  pure  food  inspector.  He  fol- 
lows a  rut  of  routine,  looking  neither 
ahead  nor  above.  His  psychic  raiment 
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is  mud  and  tatters.  His  moral  expres- 
sion is  meaningless,  like  that  of  a 
man  with  a  wandering  mind.  He  does 
not  know  where  he  is  going,  or  why 
he  is  going  anywhere.  He  is  waiting 
for  some  one  to  give  him  a  lift — or 
send  him  to  a  hospital.  Why  all  this 
vacuity,  poverty,  tragedy,  in  the  life 
journey  of  the  average  man?  Loss 
of  the  power,  loss  of  the  path,  of  con- 
centration. 

Is  the  picture  overdrawn?  From 
reading  thousands  of  letters,  by  men 
like  this,  I  say  it  is  not.  Four  per- 
sons out  of  five  that  you  meet  are 
mentally  and  spiritually  lost.  They 
have  never  found  themselves,  nor 
their  place  and  work  in  life.  Lacking 
a  goal,  they  lack  the  grit  and  gump- 
tion that  a  man  with  a  goal  has  to 
get.  Their  actions,  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions are  at  loose  ends — kite  tails  fly- 
ing in  the  breeze.  A  man's  career  is 
but  the  measure  of  his  concentration. 

WHAT  DOES  IT   MEAN? 

LET  US  define  our  word.  Concen- 
tration i"  the  science  of  knowing 
what  we  want  most  to  do,  have  and 
be;  the  art  of  achieving  it;  and  the 
habit  of  forgetting  it. 

The  prime  essential  is  a  fixed  goal. 
A  good  example  here  is  the  racing 
crew  of  a  big  eastern  university. 
Every  member  of  the  crew  knows 
just  where  he  must  end  the  race  and 
land  the  boat;  he  has  learned  to  time 
his  stroke  to  the  fraction  of  a  second ; 
he  has  stripped  away  every  ounce  of 
superfluous  clothing — he  has  for 
weeks  lived  on  simple  fare  selected 
by  science;  he  has  fully  mastered  the 
principles  and  methods  of  team  work. 

Just  where  am  I  going  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  race  of  life — or  five,  or  ten, 
or  twenty  years  from  now?  Have  I 
a  definite  picture  of  the  goal  in  my 
mind?  Have  I  chosen,  and  proved, 
the  shortest,  easiest  and  best  v^ay  to 
that  goal?  Am  I  working  every  day, 
every  hour,  with  this  in  view?  Are 
all  the  useless  things  left  behind?  Is 
every  act  in  working  hours  properly, 
regularly  timed,  so  that  my  daily  out- 
put is  sure  to  equal  my  maximum? 
Do  all  my  habits  of  life  speed  me  on 
to  my  goal — or  do  some  of  them 
handicap  me?  Is  every  one  of  my 
working  associates  eager  to  help  me 
win?  If  not,  why  not — and  where  am 
I  now?  Have  I  advanced  all  that  was 
possible?  Have  others  advanced 
more?  Do  I  know  the  causes  of  my 
slowness  in  progressing?  How  shall 
I  remove  the  obstacles,  in  my  sur- 
roundings and  myself?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  for  every  alert 
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man  or  woman  to  face  bravely  and 
settle  fairly,  as  initial  steps  on  the 
road  of  concentration. 

Before  one  attempts  to  concentrate, 
he  should  have  his  greatest,  finest, 
strongest  desire  shape  and  designate 
the  exact  goal  that  he  would  reach 
thru  concentration.  Then  he  should 
line  up  his  present  system  of  work, 
thought,  and  home  life  with  his  ulti- 
mate goal,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
can  see  how  every  move  he  takes  puts 
him  forward.  Then  he  should  make 
his  will  a  power  so  firm,  prompt,  re- 
sistless, that  he  does  precisely  and 
fully  whatever  he  sets  out  to  do. 
Then,  he  is  prepared  to  learn  to  con- 
centrate. A  difficult  program?  Sure- 
ly, and  gladly.  What  are  we  here  for 
if  not  to  face  hard  jobs  with  a  smile? 
What  keeps  a  man  small  is  the  habit 
of  looking  for  easy  things. 

There  is,  however,  a  shorter,  easier 
way.  Few  people  have  learned  how  to 
plan,  foresee,  and  lay  out  their  lives, 
from  here  and  now  to  the  larger  place 
ahead.  It  will  suffice,  temporarily,  to 
learn  to  concentrate  by  doing  our 
daily  work — whatever  it  is,  more 
thoroly,  quickly,  easily,  and  thought- 
fully. Suppose,  for  example,  you  are 
a  stenographer.  Y'our  first  concentra- 
tion exercize  will  be  to  make  every 
letter,  manuscript  and  memorandum 
perfect — so  as  not  to  waste  a  moment 
of  your  chiefs  time  in  the  location 
and  correction  of  your  mistakes. 
When  you  have  made  every  piece  of 
work  faultless  during  a  whole  day, 
try  it  for  two  days — three  days — a 
week.  Having  attained  a  perfect  rec- 
ord for  a  week,  you  can  then  focus 
on  speed.  Without  losing  in  accuracy, 
you  should  be  able  to  gain  perhaps 
thirty  per  cent  in  rapidity,  merely 
by  ceaseless  practise  in  mental  and 
manual  concentration.  There  are  new 
books  and  systems  to  aid  you  here. 
Find  them,  and  study  them.  Your 
next  object  will  naturally  be  an 
easier  way  of  doing  the  work  you 
have  made  better  and  faster.  Modi- 
fications of  scientific  management, 
and  service  departments  of  the  large 
typewriter  companies,  should  save 
you  needless  motions  and  responsi- 
bilities. Then  you  may  begin  to  think 
for  your  company,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  your  desk  and  departments, 
for  increasing  the  sales  and  decreas- 
ing the  costs.  Now  if  you  are  an 
ordinary  stenographer,  you  have 
never  practised  any  of  these  four 
kinds  of  concentration  exercize — 
that  is  why  you  remain  an  ordinary 
stenographer.  Promotion  follows  con- 
centration. 


EFFICIENCY  CONCENTRATION  TEST 

FOR  ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  BETWEEN 
15  AND  55  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Directions.  Read  first  this  article.  If  any  itoint  is  not  dear,  talk  it  over  with  some  friend  who  is  a  logiea), 
deep  thinker.  On  the  basis  of  the  article,  interjjret  and  answer  the  following  questions.  Where  the  answer  is  Yes,  write 
numeral  10  in  blank  space;  on  dotted  line.  Where  the  answei-  is  No,  leave  space  between  1  and  10  expressing  degree  of 
assuran(;e.  Don't  favor  yourself — make  each  numeral  too  low  rather  than  too  high.  Add  column  of  numerals  for  your 
jjercentage  in  concentration,  so  far  as  the  test  goes.  This  test  shows  the  general  aim  of  Mr.  Purinton's  eflBciency 
work — to  ajiply  to  every  one,  starting  with  himself,  the  rules  and  principles  followed  by  the  world's  leaders  in  attaining 
their  goal.  On  this  test,  the  grade  of  a  really  big  man  or  woman  would  be  perhaps  eighty  per  cent,  while  that  of  the 
average  person  might  b(!  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  If  your  grade,  honestly  reckoned,  is  4()  or  aO  per  cent, 
you  are  probably  ahead  of  the  majority,  but  still  far  behind  the  leaders. 

1.  Have  you  a  great  ultimate  achievement,  based  on  your  talents,  clearly  pictured  in  mind  for  ten  or  twenty 

years   hence  ?    

2.  Do  you  know  how  to  work  toward  your  goal,  and  is'  every  day's  work  i)ut  minutely  in  line  with  your 

advancement?     

3.  Have  you  a  surplus  of  energy,  so  that  you  are  never  tired,  vexed  or  despondent? 

4.  Can  you  think  or  work  so  hard,  five  hours  at  a  stretch,  that  you   forget  to  eat  or  sleep  or  answer  the 

door-bell  ?    

5.  Do  you  spend  at  least  a  half  hour  every  day  in  planning  your  future,  studying  your  work,  and  improving 

yourself?    

6.  Is  your  earning  capacity  regularly  increasing  at  a  substantial    rate?    

7.  Have  you  read  at  least  two  modern  books  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  concentration? 

8.  Have  you  learned  how  to  make  use  of  all  the  functions  of  your  mind  ? 

9.  Do  you  always  tackle  the  hardest  job  first,  and  choose  hard  jobs  in  preference  to  easy  ones? 

10.     Are  you  so  sure  of  final   success  that  nothing  and  nobody  can  discourage  you  ;   and   when   everything 

seems   to  go   wrong,   you   calmly   forge  ahead   with  even  greater  strength  and  determination? 
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Total   equals    your    approximate    grade    in 
the    knowledge    and    use   of   concentration. 


Lloyd-George  has  become  the  first 
man  of  England.  Apparently  the  war 
crisis  made  him  such ;  but  really  his 
own  concentration  habits  made  him. 
He  was  a  poor,  alien  boy,  without 
friends,  influence  or  opportunity. 
Worse — he  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  political,  financial  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  who  froze  careers 
with  a  frown.  But  only  fluid  minds 
can  be  frozen,  and  Lloyd-George  had 
his  mind  set.  He  resolved  to  know 
what  were  the  great  problems  of  the 
nation,  and  how  they  could  be  solved. 
Nothing  else  mattered.  Anything  ma- 
terializes when  nothing  else  matters. 
And  the  first  place  in  the  realm  was 
given  the  man  who  had  given  the 
realm  first  place  in  his  thought. 

All  great  men  are  masters  of  con- 
centration. And  any  man  will  be 
great  when  he  has  learned  to  be 
master  of  concentration.  The  texture 
of  the  brain  counts  for  little.  The 
size  of  the  brain  counts  for  less ;  the 
use  of  the  brain  is  the  measure  of 
human  power.  Concentration  is 
merely  intensive  farming  of  the 
mind;  and  what  the  scientific  farm- 
er can  do  for  and  with  his  crops,  the 
scientific  thinker  can  do  for  and  with 
his  thoughts.  We  have  today  the  new 
agriculture,  we  shall  have  tomorrow 
the  new  menticulture.  The  barren 
mind,  as  the  barren  field,  is  merely 
one  that  has  not  been  cultivated.  And 
the  output  of  any  mind,  as  of  any 
field,  can  be  doubled  by  the  right 
methods  of  cultivation. 


A  number  of  books  now  available 
discuss  the  metaphysical  side  of  con- 
centration more  or  less  truthfully 
and  impressively.  But  the  majority 
of  these  neglect  the  practical  side. 
Out  of  perhaps  fifty  fundamental 
factors  in  the  science  and  art  of  con- 
centration, I  would  here  dwell  briefly 
on  ten  of  the  most  important.  If  you 
incorporate  only  these  ten  in  your 
daily  habit  of  thought,  work  and  life, 
you  should  eventually  double  your 
power  of  mind — and  your  produc- 
tivity, happiness  and  usefulness. 

WHAT  YOU  NEED 

FIRST.  A  focus  of  taste  and  talent. 
Always  concentrate  on  something 
you  want  to  do,  and  may  reasonably 
hope  to  do  well  in  course  of  time. 
There  is  a  group  of  things,  different 
but  related,  which  every  man  or 
woman  could  perform  with  unusual 
skill  when  trained  and  experienced. 
Learn  your  vocational  group  of  in- 
herent possibilities,  and  confine  to 
this  group  your  exercizes  in  concen- 
tration. The  prime  focus  of  our  will 
should  be  our  work;  and  our  work, 
to  succeed,  must  literally  be  our- 
selves. It  is  not  true,  as  we  are  told 
by  certain  peddlers  of  metaphysics, 
that  we  can  always  be  what  we  mean 
to  be.  It  is  true  that  we  can  be 
what  we  were  meant  to  be!  The  first 
move  in  concentration  is  to  find  what 
we  were  meant  to  be. 

2.  A  clear,  firm  and  iisefid  ambi- 
tion,  both  tdtimate  and  immediate. 


Have  you  learned  how  to  use  mental 
photography?  The  world's  most 
powerful  camera  is  the  human  mind; 
a  picture  of  our  desired  achievement 
there  scientifically  produced  will  out- 
live and  outreach  a  hundred  photo- 
graphs of  our  face  by  a  mechanical 
instrument.  The  purpose  of  concen- 
tration is  creation ;  therefore  we 
must  know  exactly  what  we  want  to 
create,  what  motive  is  back  of  it, 
what  use  ahead  of  it.  To  concentrate 
without  a  present  object  is  to  cheat 
your  client  or  employer;  to  concen- 
trate without  a  future  object  is  to 
cheat  yourself.  Haphazard  work  is 
the  universal  bane,  whether  in  com- 
merce, education  or  religion. 

3.  A  surplus  of  energy,  and  control 
of  the  sources  of  vitality.  The  mind 
t'lat  creates  must  be  a  self-renewing 
dynamo  of  impelling,  animating, 
electrifying  thought.  Physical  health 
is  the  basis.  Whether  you  put  your 
whole  self  into  your  brain  and  evolve 
a  masterpiece  of  music  or  invention, 
or  whether  you  put  your  whole  self 
into  your  fingers  and  weave  a  rare 
fabric  or  weld  a  steel  frame  of  a 
thirty-ston,'  building,  your  power  of 
concentration  depends  on  how 
healthy  j^u  are.  Get  a  physique,  or 
your  mind  will  crack  under  the 
strain  of  prolonged,  intense  concen- 
tration, which  to  a  master  worker 
ends  in  exhaustion.  You  must  eat 
and  bathe  and  exercize  and  sleep 
with  vitality  in  view.  You  can't  live 
an   ordinary  life  and  do  e.xtraordi- 
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nary  work.  Have  you  developed  a 
satisfactory  system  of  creating  and 
conserving  your  maximum  of 
energy  ? 

4.  A  regular  concentration  habit, 
both  mental  and  manual.  When  you 
lie  in  bed  a  few  weeks,  you  can  hard- 
ly walk.  To  walk  right,  you  must 
walk  every  day.  So,  to  think  right, 
you  must  think  everj'  day;  and 
toward  a  given  point,  as  you  walk. 
If  a  man  started  for  the  postoffice, 
then  decided  to  go  to  church,  then 
got  a  notion  to  visit  the  blacksmith 
shop,  and  finally  went  home  without 
reaching  anywhere,  you  would  call 
him  feeble-minded.  Yet  the  whole 
thought-world  is  a  realm  of  wander- 
ing minds — ^we  merely  do  not  see 
them  wander.  Can  you  think  so  hard 
on  a  plan  or  purpose  or  piece  of  work 
that  you  forget  to  eat  and  sleep, 
don't  know  whether  it  is  today,  yes- 
terday or  tomorrow,  and  feel  con- 
cern about  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  the  all-absorbing  thing  you  are 
doing?  If  you  can,  you  are  on  the 
road  to  somewhere;  if  you  can't, 
you  are  a  mental  and  moral  idler, 
with  an  empty  future  like  your 
empty  past. 

Learn  to  spend  at  least  a  half- 
hour  each  day  fostering  and  strength- 
ening your  life  purpose,  by  a  pe- 
riod of  intense,  original,  construc- 
tive thought  on  the  best  and  quick- 
est ways  of  reaching  your  goal. 
And  form  the  habit  of  doing  every- 
thing promptly,  thoroly,  scientific- 
ally. When  I  throw  a  fistful  of  dis- 
carded papers  at  the  waste-basket, 
and  the  wad  fails  to  hit,  I  get  up 
and  walk  over  and  place  the  consign- 
ment where  it  belongs.  Not  to  be 
neat,  bless  your  heart — a  man  too 
neat  is  an  unmanly  mixture  of  lady- 
likeness  and  nothingness ;  but  rather 


to  keep  in  trim  the  wholesome  habit 
of  hitting  what  I  aim  for. 

5.  A  proper  observance  of  time  and 
place.  For  concentration  of  mind  the 
best  time  seems  the  early  morning, 
when  brain  is  clearest,  body  strong- 
est. And  the  best  place  is  wherever 
you  can  be  in  silence  and  solitude. 
Great  thoughts  are  crushed  by  the 
crowd.  But  for  concentration  of 
body,  the  turmoil  of  business  com- 
petition seems  required — in  their 
manual  skill  men  are  naturally 
gregarious. 

6.  A  punctilious  regard  to  the 
physiology  of  thought.  The  brain  is 
mostly  blood.  Hence  a  copious  and 
ready  supply  of  rich,  pure  blood  is 
the  first  essential  to  powerful 
thought.  Do  not  try  to  concentrate 
when  physically  tired,  or  less  than 
two  hours  after  a  full  meal.  Give 
brain  and'  nerve  foods  a  large  place 
in  your  diet.  Learn  to  think  at  home 
in  a  bathrobe  and  sandals- — every  bit 
of  tight  clothing  serves  to  congest 
the  blood  and  retard  its  passage  to 
the  brain.  Consider  also  the  matter 
of  posture;  lie  flat  if  that  helps  you 
to  think  hard. 

7.  A  systematic  .study  of  practical 
psychology.  A  thinker  must  know  the 
mind  as  an  electrical  engineer  knows 
the  dynamo,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  service  out  of  the 
mechanism. 

8.  A  balanced  life.  The  strain  of 
holding  the  mind  on  a  tension  must 
be  offset  by  frequent  periods  of  abso- 
lute relaxation;  with  such  aids  to 
carefreeness  as  music,  a  romp  with 
the  children,  a  bit  of  gardening,  or  a 
long  tramp.  The  ordinary  man  must 
learn  to  be  a  firebrand — the  extraor- 
dinary man  must  learn  to  be  a  vege- 
table. Kindly,  however,  do  not  try  to 
be  a  vegetable  until  you  know  you 


are  a  firebrand,  as  the  supply  of 
human  vegetables  now  gluts  the 
market. 

9.  A  dauntless  perseverance.  You 
may  need  forty  years  to  work  out 
your  life  purpose.  What  of  it?  The 
holding  of  the  purpose  makes  you 
strong,  and  that  is  really  the  mis- 
sion of  the  purpose.  Ten  thousand 
obstacles  may  hinder  you.  No  matter 
—the  fiends  plague  and  fates  besiege 
only  the  man  of  power.  You  are 
stronger  than  they,  as  soon  as  you 
know  you  are.  Even  your  old  friends 
may  turn  from  you,  misunderstand 
you,  join  against  you,  as  you  fare  on 
and  up.  Keep  smiling — new  and  bet- 
ter friends  are  waiting.  Everything 
you  try  to  do  may  seem  to  go  wrong, 
and  whelm  you  in  failure — only  that 
you  may  learn  to  survive  success  thru 
learning  to  survive  failure. 

10.  A  never-failing  fund  of  op- 
timism. The  road  of  concentration, 
as  you  may  have  surmized,  is  not 
necessarily  a  boulevard  of  roses.  But 
the  real  people  travel  here,  and  the 
real  rewards  lie  ahead  on  this  road. 
Besides,  this  road  gets  easier  and 
easier,  while  the  road  of  inertia  gets 
harder  and  harder.  A  man  doesn't 
know  what  life  is  for  till  he  tries  to 
do  something  his  neighbors  say  can't 
be  done.  Concentration  is  the  science 
of  removing  the  word  "can't"  from 
the  mind.  When  this  has  been  per- 
formed—this necessary  operation  on 
the  intellect — such  a  new  array  of  op- 
portunities will  be  manifest  that  no 
pessimist  can  live  in  their  presence. 
Accordingly  we  say:  Become  an 
optimist  now,  that  you  may  feel  at 
home  with  the  triumphant  workers 
when  they  gather  at  the  goal  of  their 
ambitions.  Only  the  optimist  sees 
opportunities.  And  the  road  of  con- 
centration is  the  world's  highway  of 
opportunities. 


SEE  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY! 


SEE  and  behold  the  Royal  Family ! 
Yes.  What  a  scrumptious,  efful- 
gent and  withal  perfectly  useless 
Royal  Family  it  is.  What  is  the  Royal 
Family  doing? 

The  Royal  Family  is  regaling  it- 
self with  a  certain  form  of  mortal 
combat  called  war.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Royal  Family  is  fighting. 

Ah,  but  is  it  not  unseemly  and 
altogether  infra  dig  for  the  Royal 
Family  to  fight? 

Oh,  but  you  must  remember  that 
the  Royal  Family  does  not  engage  in 
the  fight  in  propria  persona. 

No?  How  can  that  be? 

The  Royal  Family  would  no  more 


BY  ELLIS  O.  JONES 

think  of  doing  its  own  fighting  than 
of  shining  its  own  shoes  or  curry- 
ing its  own  horses  or  running  its 
own  automobile  or  buttoning  itself 
up  the  back. 

How  then  does  the  Royal  Family 
get  its  fighting  done? 

By  the  use  of  a  carefully  selected 
body  of  men  called  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

Whenever  a  Royal  Family  picks  a 
quarrel  with  some  other  Royal  Fam- 
ily, it  is  only  necessary  to  order  out 
these  carefully  drilled  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  have  them  shoot  each 
other  with  great  zeal,  vigor  and  dili- 
gence. 


But  isn't  it  rather  difficult  ro  get 
men  to  engage  in  such  a  dangerous 
occupation? 

Not  at  all.  It  is  very  easy.  Of  all 
the  occupations  under  the  sun,  that 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  is  the  poorest 
paid  and  they  are  usually  ill  treated 
into  the  bargain. 

It  is  incredible.  How  long  has  it 
been  that  way? 

It  has  been  that  way  for  a  very 
long  time. 

How  long  will  it  be  that  way? 

As  long  as  hard-working  citizens 
cherish  the  notion  that  idle  Royal 
Families  are  worth  fighting  for. 

New  York  City 
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SHALL  WE   SWAP? 

SOME  COMIVIENTS  ON  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  EXCHANGE  THE  PHILIPPINES  FOR  THE 

BRITISH  TROPICAL  POSSESSIONS 


1 


N  describing  his  visit  to  British 
Guiana  in  our  issue  of  February 

28,  Edwin  E.  Slosson  suggested 
that  if  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress were  determined  to  relinquish 
the  Philippines  it  would  be  better  to 
trade  them  off  for  British  Guiana, 
Honduras  and  West  Indies  rather 
than  turn  them  adrift  in  an  un- 
friendly world.  As  might  be  expected 
such  a  radical  proposal  aroused  con- 
siderable criticism  and  we  print  be- 
low some  of  the  letters  we  have 
received  on  the  subject. 

We  quote  first  from  Professor  El- 
wood  Mead,  who  was  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  irrigation  service  of 
Victoria,  Australia: 

The  more  one  considers  the  novel 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Slosson  the  more  ad- 
vantageous it  appears.  This  country 
could  develop  and  protect  British 
Guinea  with  few  of  the  hazards  and 
expenses  that  must  always  go  with  the 
control  of  the  Philippines. 

It  would  seem  that  the  exchange 
would  benefit  Great  Britain  in  equal 
measure.  There  is  a  profitable  and 
rapidly  growing  trade  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Philippines.  The  rela- 
tions of  both  parties  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  both  countries  were 
under  the  same  government,  with  tariff 
restrictions  and  trade  jealousies  wholly 
eliminated.  Australia  is  the  nearest 
supply  point  for  the  Philippines  for 
agricultural  products  not  now  produced 
there  and  which  can '  be  grown  more 
cheaply  in  temperate  climates.  It  would 
only  add  one  more  to  the  immense 
island  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and 
lessen  rather  than  increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  administration. 

So  far  as  the  Philippine  people  are 
concerned,  this  transfer  would  be  to 
their  advantage.  While  we  have  done 
much  for  the  country,  we  cannot  yet 
claim  to  have  reached  there  the  cer- 
tainty and  efficiency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  outside  countries  that  Great 
Britain  has  shown  in  the  control  of 
adjacent  island  areas.  In  both  political 
and  economic  equality  the  countries 
undei  British  rule  are  better  off  than 
under  any  other  government,  and  the 
sentimental  political  freedom  which 
turning  these  islands  adrift  to  their 
own  inexperienced  management  is  sup- 
posed to  make  possible  would  never  be 
realized.  To  do  this  is  simply  to  connive 
at  their  spoliation,  either  from  lawless 
elements  at  home  or  by  the  greedy 
countries  that  surround  them. 

I  hope  therefore  that  this  proposal 
will  become  more  than  a  matter  of 
speculative  discussion. 

Elwood  Mead 

University  of  California 

There  are,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Slosson's 
article,  some  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  such  a  trade,  but  there 
are  also  some  very  pertinent  arguments 
against  the  plan  as  well  as  some  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  its  realization. 

1.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain, 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Eng- 
land would  be  willing  to  relinquish  her 
foothold  in  Latin-America. 

2.  We  now  have  possessions   in  and 
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about  the  Caribbean  sea  sufficient  for 
our  strategic  purposes  and  I  fear  that 
the  South '  American  Republics,  with 
whom  we  are  trying  to  form  a  closer 
union,  but  to  whom  our  motives  have 
heretofore  been  an  object  of  suspicion, 
will  look  with  great  disfavor  upon  any 
further  attempt  by  us  to  acquire  terri- 
tory in  those  sections. 

3.  The  Philippines  are  very  desirable 
as  a  base  for  operations  in  the  event 
of  war  with  one  of  the  Pacific  nations. 
It  has  been  argued  by  many  that  the 
islands  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
attack,  but  Corrigedor,  at  the  opening 
of  Manila  bay,  is  now  one  of  the  world's 
great  fortifications  and  were  a  nation 
to  direct  toward  that  port  an  army  and 
a  fleet  large  enough  to  even  hope  to 
take  it,  the  force  remaining  for  in- 
vasion of  our  home  shores  would  be 
materially  weakened. 

4.  England,  together  with  the  other 
European  nations,  has  scoffed  at  our 
attempt  to  educate  and  give  self- 
government  to  the  Filipinos,  and  has 
laughed  at  our  "Little  Brown  Brother 
Policy."  Shall  we  leave,  half-finished, 
our  experiment  in  altruism,  admitting 
our  defeat,  giving  over  the  benefits  of 
education,  sanitation,  public  works  to  a 
nation  whose  policy  has  too  frequently 
been  exploitation,  and  go  to  another 
part  of  the  world  and  start  over  again? 

5.  Since  1899,  our  motto  has  been 
"The  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos,"  and 
we  have  promised  them  self-govern- 
ment as  fast  as  they  could  fit  them- 
selves for  it  and,  ultimately,  independ- 
ence. Such  a  trade  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Slosson  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
that  promise,  for  we  could  certainly  not 
dictate  to  England  her  policy  of  admin- 
istration of  the  islands  nor  could  we 
bind  her  to  ever  give  them  up.  It  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  long  time  before 
the  hope  of  independence  can  be  ful- 
filled, and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that 
such  a  government  as  would  be  given 
them  by  England  would  be  better  than 
any  they  would  ever  give  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  given  our  word 
to  the  Filipinos  and  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to,  if  possible,  see  that  this 
pledge  is  redeemed. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  prom- 
ised independence  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple and  not  merely  to  a  little  group  of 
politicians,  I  greatly  deplore  the  recent 
action  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
whom  these  arguments  seem  to  have 
no  weight. 

Dean  A.  Worcester 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Bowen,  former  American 
Minister  to  Persia  and  to  Venezuela, 
comments  as  follows: 

Dr.  Slosson's  plan,  if  it  could  be  car- 
ried out,  would  relieve  us  of  a  great 
burden  in  the  Pacific  and  would  add 
very  much  to  our  power  and  prestige 
in  the  Atlantic;  but  we  cannot  consider 
it  seriously,  for  we  have  made  many 
promises,  express  and  implied,  to  the 
Filipinos  to  the  effect  that  in  due  course 
of  time  we  would  give  to  them  their  in- 
dependence. That  they  would  ever  con- 
sent to  be  bargained  away  to  another 
Power,  or  that  an  enlightened  people 
such  as  the  British  are,  wo\ild,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  attempt  to  in- 
corporate them  into  the  British  Empire 
without    their   consent    is    hardly    sup- 


posable.  Furthermore  the  great  war 
now  raging  in  Europe  has  so  intensified 
the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  all  British 
subjects,  and  our  weak  and  wavering 
course  toward  Germany  has  derogated 
so  much  from  our  dignity  as  a  nation, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions Dr.  Slosson  proposes  should  be 
exchanged  for  the  Philippines  would 
undoubtedly  elect  to  retain  their  pres- 
ent allegiance,  and  Great  Britain  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  respect  their 
wishes  even  if  she  wished  to  make  the 
exchange.  In  short.  Dr.  Slosson's  plan 
would  be  favorable  only  to  our  own  in- 
terests. The  Filipinos  would  lose  by  it, 
as  they  would  lose  the  hope  of  receiving 
what  is  dearest  to  their  hearts — their 
independence.  Great  Britain  would  lose 
by  it,  for  she  would  have  to  shoulder 
our  burden  in  the  East,  and  lose  pos- 
sessions in  the  Atlantic  that  are  of  very 
great  value  to  her,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  those  possessions  would  lose  by  it,  as 
they  would  be  transferred  to  a  Power 
that  has  not  adequate  forces  to  protect 
them,  and  that  had  not  even  spirit 
enough  to  break  off  friendly  relations 
with  Germany  when  she  horrified  the 
T/hole  civilized  world  with  her  malig- 
nant atrocities  on  land  and  her  mur- 
derous outrages  on  the  sea. 

Herbert  W.  Bowen 
Woodstock,  Connecticut 

A  much  more  ambitious  proposal 
than  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Slosson 
was  brought  forward  by  Charles  W. 
Sherrill,  of  New  York,  former  Min- 
ister to  Argentina,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  University  of  Buffalo,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1915,  and  at  a  banquet  given 
in  Washington,  December  30,  1915, 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  to  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  the 
American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes  and  Section  VI  of  the  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress.  We 
quote  from  the  latter  speech : 

Our  possession  of  the  Philippines 
does  not  true  up  to  the  underlying  ideas 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  neither 
does  the  possession  by  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, France  and  England  of  colonies 
in  this  hemisphere !  Why  not  set  one 
of  these  discordant  facts  off  against  the 
other,  and  trade  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  all  European  possessions  to  the 
south  of  us,  and  then  turn  the  Guianas 
and  British  Honduras  into  free  repub- 
lics, return  the  Falkland  Islands  to  Ar- 
gentina, and  take  under  our  flag  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  so  important  to  the 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Thus  at 
one  step  would  we  eliminate  Japanese 
distrust  caused  by  our  holding  the  Phil- 
ippines, honorably  release  us  from  the 
responsibility  for  those  distant  islands, 
complete  the  protection  from  European 
entanglements  initiated  by  Monroe's 
protest  against  additional  European 
colc-nization,  and,  finally,  free  us  from 
European  military  bases  near  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

In  his  book  "Modernizing  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  just  published  by 
Houghton,   Mifflin,   Mr.   Sherrill  de- 
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velops  his  idea  that  the  United 
States  should  cooperate  with  other 
American  repubhes  to  free  all  Amer- 
ican territory  south  of  us  from  the 
cloud  of  European  sovereignty. 

The  official  spokesman  for  the  Fili- 
pinos is  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Quezon.  He  desires  independence, 
pure  and  simple,  but  that,  in  our 
opinion,  is  an  impossibility  under 
present  circumstances,  whether  it  is 
a  desirability  or  not. 

I  hardly  need  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
against  this  proposition.  I  deny  the 
moral  right  of  the  United  States  to 
dispose  in  this  way  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  contend  that  the  only  thing 
that  the  American  Government  can  do 
in  regard  to  the  Philippines  consistent- 
ly both  with  the  ideals  of  the  American 
people  and  the  principles  of  justice  and 
morality  is  to  grant  the  Philippines  in- 
dependence. Manuel  L.  Quezon 

House  of  Representatives 

Dean  Kinley  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  several  times  represented 
the  United  States  at  South  American 
conferences : 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  balance  of 
argument  is  against  his  proposal.  The 
exchange  would  be  an  advantage  to  us 
because  it  would  somewhat  consolidate 
our  possessions  and  would  take  us  out 
of  a  position  in  the  Pacific  which  in 
some  degree  arouses  the  resentment  of 
other  countries.  But  I  cannot  see  that 
the  inclusion  into  our  citizenship  of  the 
population  of  these  British  possessions 
would  be  a  greater  advantage  to  us  than 
the  inclusion  of  the  Filipinos.  To  my 
mind,  the  positive  disadvantages  of  the 
exchange  would  be  two.  The  most  im- 
portant would  be  the  effect  on  public 
opinion  in  South  and  Central  America. 
The  step  would  undoubtedly  be  regard- 
ed by  some  as  another  advance  towards 
domination  of  the  political  destiny  of 
the  southern  continent.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  a  shirk- 
ing of  a  duty  to  the  Philippines  which, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  has  be- 
come ours;  and  it  would  be  a  shirking 
of  international  responsibilities  which, 
as  the  possessor  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations,  we  are  morally  bound  to 
carry.  David  Kinley 

University  of  Illinois 

We  would  remind  our  readers  that 
the  author  of  the  article  under  dis- 
cussion made  the  proposal  of  a  trade 
with  Great  Britain  merely  as  a  pref- 
erential alternative  to  the  measure 
which  the  President  and  Senate  ap- 
proves, for  abandoning  the  Philip- 
pines altogether.  This  would  mean 
their  speedy  acquisition  by  some  one 
of  the  world  Powers.  The  question  of 
our  right  to  transfer  the  islands  to 
another  sovereignty  is  relevant.  A 
quit-claim  deed  from  the  United 
States  is  all  that  any  Power  would 
ask,  and  this  the  Administration  is 
proposing  to  pass. 

I  have  been  an  active  Anti-Imperial- 
ist since  our  taking  of  the  Philippines 
and  only  stronger  in  my  convictions  as 
the  years  go  by,  that  people  should  de- 
cide for  themselves  upon  their  govern- 
ment, and  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
this  country  have  any  right  to  transfer 
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The  most  remarkable  factory 
in  the  United  States 


MANY  OLD  LAYERS  OF  WHITEWASH 

In  this  old  mill,  during  the  past  century, 
literally  scores  of  layers  of  whitewash  had 


THE  old  Lippitt   Mill,  at   Lippitt   Vil- 
lage, R.  1.,  is  the  oldest  cotton  mill 
in    continuous    operation   in    this    country. 

Though    built    in    an    era    when    factories -'  --— -•  .-jv..o  v^i  »,.i.L..»Yaoii  nau 

were  dark  as  dungeons,  today  this  plant  P^^"  applied.  This  was  continually  flak- 
is  fairly  flooded  with  daylight.  Visitors  '"S  off,  and  necessitated  continual  and 
to  this  old  mill  are  first  struck  by  the  costly  repainting.  By  the  Rice  Method, 
unusual  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White  was  used.  Flak- 
interior.  In  this  respect  it  compares  favor-  ing  and  scaling  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
al)ly  with  any  modern  plant  although  the  Repainting  will  not  be  necessary  for  vears 


windows  are  small  and  the 
only  other  lighting  is  by 
kerosene  lamps. 

The  secret  of  this  bright 
interior  is  that  the  ceilings 
and  walls  have  been  treated 
with  Rice's  Gloss  Mill 
White. 

INCREASES  DAYLIGHT  19%  TO  36% 

In  this  plant  as  in  3,000  others,  Rice's 
has  increased  the  amount  of  daylight  from 
19%  to  36%.  It  helps  the  workmen  see 
better — do  more  and  better  work.  It  also 
saves  big  money  in  painting  bills,  and 
vastly  improves  sanitary  conditions,  in  a 
way  that  the  Lippitt  Mill  well  illus- 
trates. 


(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 
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substitute. 


There  is  no 


TRY  IT  UNDER  OUR 
GUARANTEE 


Rice's  is  an  oil  paint,  but 
it  does  not  yellow  like  or- 
dinary oil  paints.  It  gives  a  glossy,  tile- 
like white  finish,  at  no  more  expense  than 
lead  and  oil  paint.  Every  user  is  protect- 
ed by  the  Rice  guarantee. 

Write  for  our  book  "More  Light" 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

30  Dudley  St,  Providence,  R.   L 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
ONCE   AGAIN 

Forty-third  Annual  Assembly 
June  29— August  27 


Chautauqua  Institution,  the  pioneer  in  summer  assemblies,  sum- 
mer schools,  and  home  reading  courses,  maintains  its  leadership  by 
a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  training,  stimulating  platform 
events,  and  healthful  recreation. 

A  Musical  Center.  Faculty  of  twenty  instructors;  Alfred  Hallam, 
Director;  Ernest  Hutcheson,  piano;  Horatio  Connell,  voice.  Great 
chorus.  Superb  organ.  Russian  Symphony  orchestra.  Ask  for 
Music  Announcements. 

An  Intellectual  Forum.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  American  thought, 
in  educational,  political,  and  business  life  already  engaged  to  speak 
in  the  Amphitheater  this  summer.  Symposia  on  subjects  of  great 
national  import.     Ask  for  Program. 

A  Literary  Center.  The  foremost  lecturers,  dramatic  interpre- 
ters, and  teachers  of  literature  and  expression.  Ask  for  Catalog  of 
Schools. 

A  Religious  Force.  Shailer  Mathews,  Director  of  Religious 
Work.  Eight  notable  preachers  of  various  denominations.  Denom- 
inational meetings  twice  a  week.  Daily  devotional  addresses,  con- 
ferences, and  classes.     Ask  for  Circular  on  Religious  Work. 

A  Recreative  Opportunity.  Golf,  tennis,  roque,  bowling,  quoits, 
gymnastics,  aquatic  sports,  track  athletics.  Bathing,  rowing,  sail- 
ing, fishing,  cruising  in  launches,  automobiling.  Motion  pictures, 
dramatic  readings,  outdoor  plays  by  Coburn  Players  and  others, 
concerts,  recitals,  fetes,  pageants.  The  shade  of  noble  groves.  The 
climate  that  belongs  to  an  altitude  of  1400  feet  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Environment  and  traditions  peculiarly  favorable  to 
outdoor  life.     Ask  for  Illustrated  Folder. 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 
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sovereignty  over  either  Guiana  or  the 
Philippines. 

George  Foster  Peabody 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 

Dr.  Slosson's  article,  as  a  journal  of 
travel,  is  very  entertaining.  His  pic- 
tures of  scenes  and  conditions  in  British 
Guiana  are  drawn  with  a  skilful  pen,  at 
once  interesting  and  instructive.  But 
his  proposition  to  swap  the  Philippines 
for  the  British  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana  cannot  seriously  be  entertained. 
Immediately  is  raised  the  question  of 
the  moral  status  of  our  title  to  the 
islands  and  consequently  of  our  right 
to  enter  into  any  such  negotiation.  If 
we  hold  to  the  declaration  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  then  we 
have  no  title,  and  we  cannot  in  con- 
science swap  something  the  ownership 
of  which  is  not  clearly  and  morally 
vested  in  us.  John  F.  Shafroth 
Chairman  of  the  Coynmittee.  on  Pa- 
cific Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  United 
States  Senate 

Professor  Usher's  "Pan-German- 
ism," appearing  just  before  the  war, 
gave  him  an  international  reputation 
which  he  has  confirmed  by  his  "Pan- 
Americanism,"  dealing  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Phil- 
ippines are  not  a  very  desirable  com- 
mercial possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  likely,  rather  sooner  than  later, 
to  involve  us  in  regrettable  trouble 
with  Japan.  I  am  therefore  in  favor  of 
lidding  ourselves  of  this  possession  if 
we  can  do  it  honorably  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  Filipinos.  Whether 
the  exchange  proposed  by  Dr.  Slosson 
with  Great  Britain  is  practical,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt,  and  should  myself 
feel  that  Jamaica  is  the  British  terri- 
tory we  wish  to  acquire  rather  than 
Guiana  and  the  smaller  islands.  It  is 
not,  however,  Great  Britain  which  cov- 
ets the  Philippines,  but  Japan,  and  I 
should  feel  that  the  sale  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  Japan  for  even  a  nominal  sum 
would  be  better  statecraft  than  the 
more  cavalier  treatment  which  the 
pending  legislation  would  sanction. 
Roland  G.  Usher 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

Professor  Shepherd  of  Columbia  is 
known  widely  thru  his  handy  little 
volume  on  "Latin  America": 

Tho  I  doubt  the  historicity  of  Dr. 
Slosson's  version  of  the  swap  of  1667, 
1  am  much  inclined  to  favor  the  ar- 
rangement he  proposes  for  1916,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  But  in 
order  to  lessen  still  further  the  dispar- 
ity between  our  end  and  the  British  end 
of  the  compact,  I  would  suggest  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Bermudas  also.  Turning 
over  tho  Philippines  to  a  party  not  so 
disinterested,  perhaps,  as  ourselves,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  what  we  can  use 
to  better  advantage  and  situated  near 
our  own  shores,  would  be  a  bargain 
altogether  desirable.  Strategy,  econo- 
mies and  common  sense  approve  it. 
Here  in  the  Americas  the  United  States 
has  two  continents  and  numerous 
islands  in  which  to  apply  its  future  en- 
eigies  to  the  mutual  welfare  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  elas- 
tic, and  the  Federal  Constitution  not 
amphibious  enough  to  make  them  prop- 
erly applicable  to  adventures  in  Aus- 
tralasia. William  R.  Shepherd 

Cohimhia   University 


What  Is  Auto-Intoxication 
—and  How  to  Prevent  It 


By  C.  G.  PERCIVAL,  M.  D. 


PERHAPS  the  best  definition  I  have 
ever  noted  of  Auto-Intoxication  is 
"Self-intoxicalioii,  or  poisoning  by 
compounds  produced  internally  by  one's 
self."  This  definition  is  clearly  intelligi- 
ble because  it  puts  Auto-Intoxication  ex- 
actly where  it  belongs ;  takes  it  away  from 
the  obscure  and  easily  misunderstood,  and 
brings  it  into  the  light  as  an  enervating, 
virulent,  poisonous  ailment. 

It  is  probably  the  most  insidious  of  all 
complaints,  because  its  first  indications 
are  that  we  feel  a  little  below  par,  slug- 
gish, dispirited,  etc.,  and  we  are  apt  to 
delude  ourselves  that  it  may  be  the 
weather,  a  little  overwork  or  the  need  for 
a  rest — 

But  once  let  it  get  a  good  hold  through 
nonattention  to  the  real  cause,  and  a  nerv- 
ous condition  is  apt  to  develop  which  it 
will  take  months  to  correct.  Not  alone 
that,  but  Auto-Intoxication  so  weakens 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  system  to  re- 
sist disease,  that  if  any  is  prevalent  at  the 
time  or  if  any  organ  of  the  body  is  below 
par,  a  more  or  less  serious  derangement 
is  sure  to  follow — 

The  ailments  which  have  been  common- 
ly, almost  habitually  traced  to  Auto-In- 
toxication, are — Languor,  Headache,  In- 
somnia, Biliousness,  Melancholia,  Nervous 
Prostration,  Digestive  troubles.  Eruptions 
of  the  skin.  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia,  Kid- 
ney Disturbance,  Liver  Troubles. 

There  are  several  conditions  which  may 
produce  Auto-Intoxication,  but  by  far  the 
most  common  and  prevalent  one  is  the 
accumulation  of  waste  in  the  colon,  caused 
by  insufficient  exercise,  improper  food,  or 
more  food  than  Nature  can  take  care  of 
under  our  present  mode  of  living. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  prevalent 
this  most  common  cause  of  Auto-Intoxi- 
cation really  is — the  clearest  proof  of  it 
is  that  one  would  be  entirely  safe  in  stat- 
ing that  there  are  more  drugs  consumed 
in  an  eflfort  to  correct  this  complaint  than 
for  all  other  human  ills  combined — it  is 
indeed  universal  and  if  it  were  once  con- 
quered, in  the  words  of  the  famous  Medi- 
cal Scientist,  Professor  Eli  MetclmikofT, 
"The  length  of  our  lives  would  be  nearly 
doubled." 

He  has  specifically  stated  that  if  our 
colons  were  removed  in  early  infancy  we 
would  in  all  probability  live  to  the  age  of 
150  years. 

That  is  because  the  waste  which  ac- 
cumulates in  the  colon  is  extremely  poi- 
sonous, and  the  blood,  as  it  flows  throu.uli 
the  walls  of  the  colon,  absorbs  these  poi- 
sons until  it  is  permeated  with  them — 
Have  you  ever,  when  bilious,  experienced 
a  tin.sjling  sensation  apparent  even  above 
the  dormant  sensation  which  biliousness; 
creates?  I  have,  and  that  is  Auto-Intoxi- 
cation way  above  the  danger  point. 

Now,  if  laxative  drugs  were  thorough 
in  removing  this  waste,  there  could  be  no 
arraignment  against  them — 

But  they  are  at  best,  only  partially  ef- 
fective and  temporary  in  their  results,  and 
if  persisted  in  soon  cease  to  be  effective 


at  all.  Their  effect  is,  at  best,  the  forcing 
of  the  system  to  throw  off  a  noxious  ele- 
ment and  they  therefore  "jolt"  Nature  in- 
stead of  assisting  her. 

There  is,  however,  a  method  of  elimi- 
nating this  waste  which  has  been  perfect- 
ed recently  after  many  years  of  practice 
and  study  which  might  be  aptly  termed  a 
Nature  Remedy.  This  is  the  cleansing  of 
the  Colon  its  entire  length  at  reasonable 
periods  by  means  of  an  internal  bath  in 
which  simple  warm  water  and  a  harmless 
antiseptic  are  used. 

This  system  already  has  over  half  a  mil- 
lion enthusiastic  users  and  advocates,  who 
have  found  it  the  one  effective  and  harm- 
less preventive  of  Auto-Intoxication,  and 
a  resulting  means  of  consistently  keeping 
them  clear  in  brain,  bright  in  spirits,  en- 
thusiastic in  their  work,  and  most  capable 
in  its  performance. 

The  one  great  merit  about  this  method, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  effectual, 
is  that  no  one  can  quarrel  with  it,  because 
it  is  so  simple  and  natural.  It  is,  as  it  is 
called,  nothing  but  a  bath  scientifically 
applied.  All  physicians  have  for  years 
commonly  recommended  old-fashioned  In- 
ternal Baths  and  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  tliat  the  newer  method  is 
infinitely  more  thorough,  wherefore  it 
would  seem  that  one  could  hardlj'  fail  to 
recommend  it  without  stultifying  himself, 
could  he? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  many 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  successful 
specialists  are  constantly  prescribing  it  to 
their  patients. 

The  physician  who  has  been  responsible 
for  this  perfected  method  of  Internal 
Bathing  was  himself  an  invalid  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Medicine  had  failed  and  he 
tried  the  old-fashioned  Internal  Bath.  It 
benefited  him,  but  was  only  partially  ef- 
fective. Encouraged  by  this  progress, 
however,  he  improved  the  manner  of  ad- 
ministering it.  and  as  this  improved  so 
did  his  health. 

Hence,  for  twenty-five  years,  he  has 
made  this  his  life's  study  and  practice  until 
to-day  this  long  experience  is  represented 
in  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade."  During  all 
these  years  of  specializing  as  may  be  read- 
ily appreciated,  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able knowledge  was  gleaned,  and  this 
practical  knowledge  is  all  summed  up  in 
a  most  interesting  way  and  will  be  sent  to 
you  on  request  without  cost  or  other  obli- 
gations, if  vou  will  simpiv  address  Chas. 
A.  Tyrrell,' M.D.,  134  West  65th  Street. 
New  York,  and  mention  having  read  this 
article  in  The  Independent. 

The  inclination  of  this  age  is  to  keep  as 
far  away  from  Medicine  as  possible  and 
still  keep  healthy  and  capable.  Physi- 
cians agree  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
human  ailments  is  caused  by  Auto-In- 
toxication. 

These  two  facts  should  be  sufficient  to 
incline  every  one  to  at  least  write  for  this 
little  book  and  read  wliat  it  has  to  say 
on   the   subiect.^Advertisement. 
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•*  Pretty  soft  for  him 


OF  course,  it's  pretty  soft  for  the  man  who 
has  made  good.  But,  if  you  look  behind 
for  the  realcauseof  his  success,  you'll  find  that 
luck  played  no  part  whatever— TRAINING 
did  it.  Yes,  TRAINING  secured  through 
spare-time  study.  TRAINING  is  thefc/g' dif- 
ference between  you  and  the  man  who  holds 
downthesortof  job  you'd  like  to  have.  Don't 
worry  because  others  get  ahead.  Train  your- 
self with  the  help  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  for  the  job  you  have  in 
mind  and  you  can  do  as  well  or  even  better. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men,  at  one  time  no 
better  off  than  you,  now  hold  good  jobs  as  the 
direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training.  These  men 
simply  wouldn't  stay  down.  You're  a  man 
capable  of  doing  bigger  things.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  do  them.  But  get  started 
Every  minute  gained  brings  your  success  so 
much  nearer.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now 


n; 
I 


L  C.  S..  Box  4505.  Scranton,  Pa. 

—  —  ^  —  TE»n  OUT  Hcrtc  '     ■- 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4505.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  liow  I  can  qualify  for 
tlie  position,  or  In  Uie  subject,  before  which  I  marlt  X. 

n  SALESMANSHIP 


H  ELECTRIOIL  ENGINEER 
3  Electric  Lighting 
H  Electric  Car  Running 
I]  Electric  Wiring 

Telegraph  Expert 
D  MECHANICAL  ENfilNEER 
H  Mechanical  Draftsman 
D  Machine  Shop  Practice 
UGas  Engineer 
HCIVIL  ENtUNEER 


H  ADVERTISING  MAN 

3  Window  Trimmer 

UShow  Card  Writer 

U Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

n  ILLUSTRATOR 

U  DESIGNER 

3  BOOKKEEPER 

J  Stenographer  and  Typist 

I] Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 


Surveying  and  Mapping  n  Railway  Accountant 
MINE  FOREM'N  OR  ENU'R  D  Commercial  Law 


D  Metallurgist  or  Prospeotor 

D  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

D  Marine  Engineer 

D  ARCHITECT 

U  Contractor  and  Builder 

H  Architectural  Draftsman 

HCoiic^te  Builder 

I] Structural  Engineer 

D  PLUMBING  ANI>  HEATING 

B  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
CHEMIST 


HGOOD  ENGLISH 

I]  Teacher 

3  Common  School  Subjeota 

D CIVIL  SERVICE 

I] Railway  Mail  Clerk 

DAGRICULTURE 

I] Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 

2  Navigator         □Spanish 

H  Poultry  Raising  □  tlermaa 
AUTO  RUNMNGD  French 
13  Auto  Repairing  [J  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer. 

Street 

and  No. 


L''l— 


.  state. 


-J 


lycos 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

/brtbo 

^THERMOMETER 

BOOK 


THE  STERLING  MARK W 
OF  QUALITY  IN  ^^ 
THERMOMETERS 


lay/or  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  ^coi  or  ^y/orXhermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


The  New 
Books 


ARMS  AND  THE  SOCIALIST 

The  Future  of  Democracy,  by  H.  M. 
Hyndman,  the  leader  of  British  Marx- 
ism, represents  the  views  of  those  Eng- 
lish Socialists  who  support  the  war 
without  supporting  the  government. 
Mr.  Hyndman  regards  a  German  vic- 
tory as  the  greatest  possible  menace  to 
democracy  and  social  reform;  desires 
the  British  to  adopt  universal  military 
service  on  the  Swiss  model;  and,  like 
his  fellow  Socialist,  Bernard  Shaw, 
thinks  that  the  United  States  also 
should  follow  the  path  of  preparedness. 

"If  the  Great  Republic,"  he  says 
"were  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  army 
and  an  adequate  navy,  the  attitude  of 
the  American  President,  alike  toward 
our  enemy,  Germany,  and  our  ally, 
Japan,  would  be  very  different  from 
what  it  now  is."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
views  the  coalition  government  with 
the  deepest  suspicion,  as  at  once  cring- 
ing to  the  capitalists  and  oppressive  to 
the  working  men;  "we  are  at  the  mercy, 
not  of  one  powerful  and  capable,  if  ob- 
noxious dictator,  but  of  a  series  of 
petty  despots  and  jacks-in-office,  who 
take  advantage  of  the  truce  in  party 
politics  and  the  general  desire  not  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  to  imperil 
and  attack  our  ancestral  liberties  in 
every  direction." 

The   Future   of   Democracy,    by    H.    M.    Hynd- 
man. Scribner.   $1. 

MADE  IN  AMERICA 

If  you  would  be  Colonial,  first  know  The 
Colonial  House  as  she  is  built,  lest  you 
fall  into  error  and  encourage  large  meshed 
trellises  to  clamber  over  a  doorway  of  1800 
simplicity  or  permit  an  Italian  pergola  to 
coquette  with  a  gambrel  roof.  Joseph 
Everett  Chandler  in  his  readable  volume 
will  educate  you  in  the  periods  of  Colonial 
development  in  a  most  pleasing  fashion  and 
pilot  you  safely  past  the  architectural  pit- 
falls of  your  own  ambition. 

McBride.  $2.50. 

RUSSIAN  MELODIES  FOR  AMERICAN  PIANOS 
At  first  reading  Modern  Russian  Piano 
Music  is  discouraging.  The  elusive  themes 
leap  nonchalantly  from  bass  to  treble,  and 
it  takes  not  only  nimble  fingers,  but  nimble 
musical  wit  to  follow  them.  But  they 
respond  to  a  little  study,  and  minor  melo- 
dies of  unique  tone-color  emerge  from  the 
disconcerting  accidentals.  As  Constantin 
von  Sternberg  says  in  the  preface  to 
these  two  volumes  of  the  Musicians'  Li- 
brary :  "Russian  music  furnishes  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  great  difference  between 
natural  dignified  modernity  and  its 
frenzied  caricature,  called  modernism." 

Ditson.  $1.50  each. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  MONOPOLY 

In  Anthracite,  Scott  Ncaring_  describes 
the  system  of  monopoly  ownership  in  nat- 
ural resources,  drawing  his  illustrations 
from  the  coal  business,  and  shows  how  the 
consumer,  the  worker  and  the  owner  fare 
under  the  system.  There  is  a  study  of  the 
strike  of  19i2,  with  the  analysis  of  the  net 
results  to  the  three  parties  at  interest.  In 
short,    his   argument    is   that   monopoly    al- 


BOOKS  OF  NOTE 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  MASQUE  JUST  OUT 

CALIBAN 

By  Percy  Mackaye 

Written  by  Percy  Mackaye  as  the  climax 
to  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebration. 
To  be  performed  out-of-doors  in  New  York, 
week  of  May  23d.  Recognized  as  a  worthy 
national  tribute  to  Shakespeare's  memory  by 
the  Shakespeare  National  Memorial  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Drama  League  of  America. 
Boards,  net,  50  cents;  cloth,  net,  $1.25:  illus- 
trated. 

STAIVIBOUL  NIGHTS 

By  H.  G.  Dwight 

Author  of  "Constantinople,  Old  and  New." 
Notable  stories  of  the  East.     "Packed  with 
strange,   entrancing  adventure." — A'.    Y.    Trib- 
une.     Frontispiece.     Net.    $1.25. 

AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau,  M.  D. 

The  inspiring  life  story  of  the  great  pioneer 
fighter  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis.     Illustrated.     Net  $2.00.     2d  Printing. 

L.IFE:  AND  GABRIEl^LA 

By  Ellen  Glasgow 

Author   of   "Virginia." 

"One  of  Miss  Glasgow's  great  novels." — 
N.  y.  Sun.  "The  best  selling  book  in 
America"   (according  to  the  latest  lists  of  the 

Bookman).      Net   $1.35. 

ON  THE   TRAIL  OF  STEVENSON 

By  Clayton  Hamilton.  lIlDSlralions  br  Waller  Bait 

Stevenson's  intimate  friend,  Edmund  Grosse 
(Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords)  says: 
"You   have   restored   to   us  the   real    R.   L.    S. 

ss  we  knew  and   loved  him."      Net,   $3.00. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES  AND  FROM 
DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &   COMPANY 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


1  hf  War  bae  created  unlimited  opportunitiefl  for  thoee  who  know 
-H.  FRKX  H,  GiI<WA>  or  ITALIAN.  Now  is  tbetim* 
vniir  position  or  ircreaee  tout  1>usine8S.  ].eaniquickl,T 
aeilj,  at  home,  during  spare  moments,  b;  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingnist'ry 

You  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a  native  prof esBcr  pro* 
nounce  the  foreign  language,  over  and  over,  until  you 
know  it.  Our  records  fit  all  talking  machines.  Writ* 
for  Imoklet.  particulars  of  trial  offer,  easv  terms. 

THE  LANSUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
975  Putnam  Building,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


"THE   FASCINATION  OF  THE 
NEW  HOUSEKEEPING" 

THAT  is  what  members  say  who 
take  the  new  correspondence 
course,  Household  Engineering, 
Scientific  Management  in  the  Home. 
It  produces  results  in  housekeeping  just 
as  marvelous  as  scientific  management 
in  other  industries.  It  easily  saves  up  to 
a  third  of  the  time  spent  in  housework, 
smooths  out  difficulties  and  reduces  ex- 
pense. It  changes  indifference  to  en- 
thusiasm and  brings  about  the  splendid 
efficiency  attitude  of  mind  that  makes 
for  success,  health  and  happiness. 

All  who  are  interested  in  housekeep- 
ing or  who  would  like  help  in  their 
problems  or  wish  to  make  progress  in 
their  life  work  are  invited  to  enroll 
(this  month  only)  free  of  charge. 
Simply  write  a  post  card  or  note  or 
clip  the  following: 

American  School  of  Home  Economics, 
529a  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago. 
Please  enroll  me  for  your  new  course, 
"Household  Engineering."  Send  details  and 
directions  and  Part  I,  The  Labor  Saving 
Kitchen,  64  pp.  and  the  remaining  eleven 
(11)  Parts,  one  per  month.  When  I  am  sure 
of  the  value  of  the  Course  to  me,  I  will  pay 
$8.50  in  full  (or)  I  will  send  $1.00  per  month 
till  $9.00  is  paid.  Otherwise  I  will  return 
the  lesson  books  received  and  pay  nothing. 

Signed 


Kindly  give  someintormatiOD 

about  vourseH. 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BKOOK.S'  AI'PLIANCIC, 
the  modern  sclfiitltic 
invention,  tliR  wondi'rfiil 
new  discovery  tiiat  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cnslilons.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  yon  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salvi's. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  ami 
measure  l)laMks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and 
address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,   1952  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Delivered  Y?u  FREE 

A  sample  1916  model  "Rmngor"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Writo  at  onco  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  moat 
marvelnus  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  he  astonished  at  our  #<»»fpr/C«« 
and  rejiwrkahlt'.  terms, 

RIOEI9  AGENTS  Wanted— Boya, 

make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 

Tires  and  S'jndries  from  our  big  catalog. 

Do    Business    direct    with    the    leading    bicycle 

house  in  America.    Do  not  buy  until  you  Aaoiv 

what  rfe  can  do  for  you.    WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD   CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  K  198,  CHICAGO 

These  tra(Je-mark  crisscross  lines  on  evj^  package 

"     Tt  for 

lYSPEPTIGS 


MJ 


KIDNEY  AND  LIVI 


LES  AND  ODESITY 


Makes  delicious 

Unlike  Q^r  goqJ 
Leadingy(frocers-^n-"or  bo3W  or  saiiTHJe,  write 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Wat«r«own,  N^Y., U.S.A. 


Is  for^^erybody. 

tk  yourNchysician. 


LUE  JO- 
IN HANDY  TUBES 


You  will  find  real  cnjoymont  and  health 
out  tif  doora  with  iLo 

Tent-Couch  / 

A  tent  anXcouch  in  one.  Needs 
no  ropes  t  Btnkcs.  Eaaily  moved 
or  carried  an  t  t<ildB  up  in  a  roll. 
Just  the  thing  for  lawn,  porch  or 
camp.  bend  your  nanio  and 
address  and  we  vrill  maii  you  an 
interesting  booklet. 

EISTEY  TENT  COUCH  CO. 

2204  E.  Ulit  St.     MINiNEAl'OLlS,  MINN. 


Pat.  July,  1008 


c^y^' 


rRlTING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
^1    technifftie  of  r;<«  j>'iiitopiay,  nui'iit  17    \rthiir  I.t>eiiB.  Editor, 
Tub  i'liuToi'LAY  Anxiioa.      -ft  ^-pni/e  catnliujuc  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.Uols  Department  l03,  Springrfield*  Mass. 


SPEAKERS,   CLUB   WOMEN 

Debaters,  Writers: — We  prepare  material  on  your 
special  subjects.  Expert,  prompt  service  given. 
Research   Bureau,   500    Fifth   Avenue,   New   York. 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry.  550  W. 
27tli  St.,  N.  Y.    Wri'e  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


j  F.  A.  Ringler  Co.  j 

I  DESIGNING  I 

I  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  | 
■  AND   ELECTROTYPING  I 


21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to  | 

26  and  28  Park  Place       | 

NEW  YORK  I 

iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii!ii!!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


ways  loads  to  ends  that  are  in  ronfliot  with 
tlio  best  intorests  of  society.  The  benefits 
acfitie  to  tlio  owners  only,  and  the  rest  of 
us  pay  the  bills. 

Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston.  $1. 

TRICKS  FOR  TRAMPERS 

l'iV(,My  exixMienccd  campaigner  in  the 
woods  feels  an  impulse  to  save  others  work 
and  worry  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
what  he  has  learned.  In  Emerson  Hougli's 
Out  of  Doors  a  most  complete  book  of  this 
sort  is  presented,  and  every  one  who 
thinks  of  a  walking-tour,  or  a  camping- 
trip,  or  a  shooting-excursion  in  either  low- 
lands or  highlands,  will  do  well  to  read  it. 

Appleton.  $1.2.5. 

THEORIES  OF  ART 

Rahy  Ilusted  Bell  pretentiou.sly  calls 
his  hook  on  The  J'hilosophy  of  Painting  a 
study  of  the  deveJojjment  of  the  art  from 
j)rehistoric,  to  modern  times.  Yet  he  alto- 
gether misses  the  opi)ortunity  offered  him 
to  discuss  futuristic  art,  and  ends  his  sur- 
vey with  the  Impressionists.  The  book, 
while  readable  enough,  and  containing 
much  information,  falls  far  short  of  any 
realization  of  its  lofty  promise. 

Putnam.   $1.2.'^. 

SPANISH   COLONIAI.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  splendid  research  work  being  done 
in  western  history  by  the  University  of 
Califoi'nia  is  evidenced  by  the  handsome 
volume  on  Texas  in  the  Middle  Eighteenth 
Century  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Bolton.  This  is 
based  not  only  upon  the  study  of  manu- 
scrii)ts  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  City, 
Sevilla  and  Austin,  but  upon  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  of  travel  by  train,  horse 
and  foot  in  search  of  material  and  verifica- 
tion of  sites. 

University  of  California.   $3.25. 

A  MUSICAL  POT-POURRI 

A  collection  of  "favorites"  is  usually  dis- 
appointing, but  .Tulia  Gulp's  two  volumes 
of  J///  Farorite  Hongs,  the  second  of  which 
now  appears,  are  representative  enough  to 
be  well  worth  possessing.  They  have  an 
unusually  wide  range,  with  emphasis  on 
the  German  group,  comprizing  many  well- 
known  songs  common  to  concert  singers 
in  general,  and  others  that  seem  especially 
part  of  the  musical  personality  of  the 
Dutch   Liedcr  singer. 

Ditson.   $1   each. 

"LES  MISER ABLES"  IN  LITTLE 

Lcs  Mincrahlcs  in  a  small  pocket  volume 
.seems  a  miracle,  but  the  editor  responsible 
for  the  abridgement  has  done  his  work  so 
judiciously  that  we  venture  to  say  one  un- 
acquiiinted  with  the  original  might  never 
discover  that  he  was  not  here  perusing  a 
work  complete  in  itself.  The  edition  in- 
cludes a  helpful  introduction  and  notes 
that  elucidate  obscure  matters,  and  also 
exi)lains  many  things  that  insufficiently  ex- 
I)lain  themselves. 

Macmillan.  25  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S   DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

A  Study  of  Child  Welfare  Work  in 
Pennsylrania,  by  a  committee  of  the  State 
Gonference  of  Gharities,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  William  H.  Slingerland,  con- 
denses a  great  deal  of  important  informa- 
tion about  the  opportunities  for  dependent 
children.  The  constructive  suggestions 
will  be  helpful  to  all  engaged  in  social 
work  with  children,  wherever  situated. 
Gomparisons  vk'ith  methods  and  accomplish- 
ment in  other  states  give  balance  and  prac- 
tical outlook  to  the  study. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.   $2. 

REALISM    VS.    ROMANCE 

The  Nameless  One  is  a  romantic  drama 
of  the  sixteenth  century  set  in  admirable 
blaid<  verse.  The  realist  would  think  to 
dismiss  it  by  the  epithet,  "sentimental." 
But  then  the  chief  failure  of  the  realist  is 
his  blind  spot  on  the  side  of  the  heart. 
Sentiment  is  .lUst  as  solid  a  reality  in  this 
hiunan  world  as  viciousness.  Too  much  of 
either  is  quite  as  bad  Jis  too  much  of  the 
other.  In  Ann  Cleveland  Cheney's  play 
there  is  uo  realism,  and  not  too  much  ro- 
mance. 

Stokes.  $1. 


This  plan  has  saved 
the  company  $37,000 

A  YOUNG  department  head  with 
his  plan  enabled  his  company  to 
eliminate  certain  costly  parts  of  the 
business  which  the  directors  had  not 
known  were  unprofitable.  As  a  result 
the  president  appointed  him  his  assist- 
ant. 

This  young  man  tells  us  that  it  was 
by  applying  to  his  own  business  the 
principles  and  methods  presented  in 
the  Modern  Business  Course  and  Serv- 
ice, that  he  was  able  to  work  out  one 
plan  that  saved  his  company  $37,000. 

Helps  Men  Succeed  in  a  Big  Way 

This  case  is  typical  of  thousands.  Every 
day  men  are  doubling  their  earnings  by 
having  looked  ahead  and  fitted  themselves 
for  the  opportunities  that  come  to  the  men 
who  are  equipped.  These  men  are  preparing 
themselves  with  all  the  business  knowledge 
available  through  our  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service.  A  billing  clerk  wins  a  position 
as  head  accountant  in  his  concern.  A  general 
manager  saves  his  firm  from  impending  bank- 
ruptcy, A  young  bank  clerk  gains  a  position 
paying  $9,500  a  year. 

This  Course  and  Service  is  Based  Upon  the 

Actual  Experience  of  Thousands  of 

Successful  Business  Men 

The  Institute  collects,  classifies  and  trans- 
mits to  you,  through  the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service,  the  best  thought  and 
practice  in  modern  business.  It  will  give 
you  a  thorough  and  sound  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  all  depart- 
ments of  business— it  will  give  you  a  knowl- 
edge that  could  be  otherwise  obtained  onlj  by 
years  of  bitter  experience — if  at  all. 

Advisory  Council 

The  Advisory  Council  includes  Judge  E.  H, 
Gary,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation:  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  President 
of  the  National  City  Bank;  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, the  great  engineer:  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce:  and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks.  the 
statistician  and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  this  128-page  book. 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business."  which  we  ^vill 
send  you  free,  will  repay  you  many  times  over. 
It  will  help  measure  what  you  know^what 
you  don't  kno%v,  and  what  you  should  know 
to  make  success  SURE.  ICvery  business  man 
with  either  a  business  or  a  career  to  guide  to 
bigger,  surer  success  should  read  this  book 
Simply  send  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE      ^.     ^^ 

321  Astor  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  Send  me  "Forgiog  Ahead  in  Business"  FREE 

'  I 

I   Name ' 

I   Business  I 

I   Address- i 

I    Business 

I    Position I 
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THE  COMPTROLLER  OF 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

will  sell  at  his  office  in  the  Municipal  Building,  on 
Wednesday,  April  19,  1916,  at  2  P.  M. 

$40,000,000.00— 4i% 
Gold  Corporate  Stock  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Payable  April  1,  1966, 
— and — 

$15,000,000.00—41% 
Gold  Corporate  Stock  (15-Year  Serial)  of  the 

City  of  New  York 

Maturing  annually  from  April  1,  1917,  to  April  1,  1931,  inclusive. 

Exempt  From  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  and  From 
All  Taxation  in  the  State  of  New  York  Except  for  State  Purposes. 


The  latter  class  will  be  sold  only  in  series.  For  example:  A  single 
bid  for  $15,000  is  a  proposal  for  15  $1,000  items  maturing  from 
one  to  fifteen  years.  No  bids  will  be  accepted  for  separate  matur- 
ities. 

Separate  Proposals  must  be  made  for  each  class. 

The  Greater  New  York  Charter  provides  that  bids  may  be  made  for  as  small 
an  amount  as  $10  and  in  multiples  of  $10  for  each  maturity.  No  bid  for  Cor- 
porate Stock  in  the  serial  form  can  be  accepted  for  less  than  $150. 

Send  bids  for  each  class  in  separate  sealed  envelopes,  enclosed  in  other 
envelopes  addressed  to  the  Comptroller.  A  deposit  of  Two  Per  Cent,  of 
Par  Value  must  accompany  each  Bid.  Such  deposit  must  be  in  money  or 
certified  check  upon  a  New  York  State  Bank  or  Trust  Company,  or  any 
National  Bank. 

For  fuller  information  see  "City  Record,"  published  at  Nos.  96  and 
98  Reade  Street,  New  York,  or  consult  any  Bank  or  Trust  Company.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular  to 

WILUAM  A.  PRENDERGAST,    Comptroller,  City  of  New  York. 
Municipal  Building,  New  York. 


GO 
TO 


BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating-,  Bathing-,  Cycling 

T\7in  Scre\v 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
T-win  Screw 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Flag. 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.        Sails  alternate 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUIANA"   and    otiier  steamers    fortnightly  tor  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.  Kitls,  Antigua,    Guadalonpe.    Dominica, 

Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Detnerara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.      Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 


i^otel  ^utitan 


BOSTON 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 
You    should   know  about   this   distinc- 
tive  Boston    house.      Globe    trotters   call 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like  hotels  in  the  world. 

Wholly   Reasonable  Rates. 

Your    inquiries    gladly    answered    and 
our   booklet  mailed. 

n.  P.   COSTELLO,  Mgr. 


SPRING  HAS  COME 

—  TO  THE- 

GREAT  PINE  WOODS 

PINE  TREE  INN,         LAKEHURST,  N„  J. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.      European    and    American    Plans.      Music. 


FRED  E.  JONES 


Proprietor 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Open  April  29th 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "WiiliamstowD  the  Village  Beautiful" 


CAMP 


I4th  Season.     On  beautiful  Lake  Cobbos- 
seecontee.    under    fr.igrant    Maine  pines. 

Let  your  boy  spend  hi^  ^^ ^^  T>  13  ^^X  O  O 'C*  IT* 
vacation  in  the  health-  V-^V^liUV^OOlijtj 

lest,  b^st  equ'pped  and 

most  popular  Camp  in  America,  where  his  natural  manly  in- 
stincts will  develop  into  firm  cliaracier  under  supervision  of 
leading  coUeg-e  men  as  councillors,  and  where  he  will  enjoy 
wholesome  spons  under  ideal  conditions.  Refined  influen- 
ces and  surrounding's.     Wriie  today  for  liooklet. 

HARRY  RICH  MOONEY,  Direcfor,Rooni  733,  62Williani  St.,N.Y. 


SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  tlie  history,  form  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 
Bers  Esenwein,  Kditor  Lippincotl*e  Rlasrszinc. 

^0-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
■^   TUB  HOME  fORRESPONDKNCK  SCHOOL 
Di.  EsenoelD  Drpt.  305,  S|irinef1eld.  IlaBS. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


A  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENT 
Considered  merely  from  the  view- 
point of  a  commercial  achievement,  the 
business-getting  record  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  in 
1915  may  be  described  as  something 
more  than  notable.  The  new  insurance 
written  aggregated  $592,800,860.  Even 
those  who  know  nothing  of  a  working 
life  insurance  organization  must  have 
a  measurable  idea  of  the  energy,  skill 
and  acumen  that  produces  a  result  so^ 
prodigious.  Seasoned  veterans,  wh» 
know  and  understand  every  cog  in  the 
agency  machine,  are  struck  with  ad- 
miration for  the  system  which  in  a 
single  year  can  produce  without  strain 
at  any  point  six-tenths  of  a  billion  of 
new  insurance  of  which  three-fifths 
consists  of  industrial  policies  averag- 
ing less  than  $150  each.  On  January 
1,  the  Metropolitan  had  in  force  15,- 
832,885  policies  for  $3,196,491,344. 


J.  L.  Harvey,  N.  D. — The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Postal  Life  warrants  the- 
statement  that  its  policies  are  fully  se- 
cured. I  presume  the  policies  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  All  Railway  Employees 
cover  for  sickness  and  accidental  injuries 
only.  I  have  no  data  respecting  the  or- 
ganization, but  you  can  get  its  figures  by 
writing  to  the  Insurance  Department, 
Springfield,  111.  I  presume  ai  citizen  who 
desires  a  policy  in  a  company  not  operat- 
ing in  his  state  could  procure  it  by  apply- 
ing directly  (without  the  intervention  of" 
an  agent)  to  the  home  ofiice  of  the  com- 
pany. No  first-class  company  would  issufr 
a  policy  that  did  not  cover  from  date. 

F.  R.  M.,  Cimarron,  Kans. — It  is  difficult 
to  express  an  opinion  of  the  Pioneer  Life 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  that  would  be 
mutually  satisfactory.  The  company  seems 
to  have  changed  managements  five  times 
since  organization  in  1907 ;  its  capital  was 
once  officially  declared  impaired ;  its  capi- 
tal has  been  increased  and  decreased  sev- 
eral times  and,  taken  altogether,  it  seems 
to  have  experienced  many  difficulties.  On 
.lanuary  1,  its  assets  were  $403,472 ;  its- 
surplus,  $160,181.  Its  insurance  in  force, 
$2,.338,9S0,  is  $217,243  less  than  the  year 
before.  I  think  it  is  in  better  shape  now 
than  ever  it  has  been  previously,  but  what 
its  future  will  be  is  difficult  of  determina- 
tion at  this  time. 

L.  L.  H.,  Hanover,  Ind. — The  Illinois 
Bankers'  Life  Association  of  Monmo\ith. 
Illinois,  does  business  on  the  assessment 
l)lan.  It  maintains  a  guarantee  fund  com- 
posed of  contributions  from  applicants, 
based  on  age,  with  the  object  of  provid- 
ing for  claims  in  excess  of  the  amount  real- 
ized on  a  call  of  ,30  per  cent  for  mortuary 
purposes.  But  to  life  insurance  mathemati- 
cians this  fund  is  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  reserve  to  meet  increasing  cost 
due  to  the  increasing  age  of  the  member- 
ship, with  the  result  that  ultimately  the 
members  will  have  to  submit  to  heavier 
assessments.  No  scheme  of  life  insurance 
which  ignores  the  accumulation  of  a  re- 
serve scientifically  calculated  on  a  standard 
mortality  table  can  result  in  a  level  pre- 
mium and  guaranteed  security  to  policy-- 
holders. 
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THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE  FLOOD  TIDE  OF  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

The  foreip:n  trade  fig'ures  for  Feb- 
ruary, in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the 
month,  show  continued  increase.  Im- 
ports amounted  to  $193,935,117,  nine 
and  a  half  million  dollars  more  than  in 
January,  and  sixty-eig-ht  million  dol- 
lars more  than  in  February  of  last 
year.  Exports  were  more  than  twice 
as  great,  $409,836,525.  This  was  an 
increase  over  the  highest  preceding 
month,  December  last,  of  more  than 
fifty  million  dollars;  and  over  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions,  or  more 
than  one-third.  The  favorable  trade 
balance  was  also  a  record  figure,  $215,- 
901,408. 

For  the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  increase  in  imports  over  the 
preceding  year  was  $235,452,481;  but 
the  increase  in  exports  was  $951,835,- 
553 — a  gain  of  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was 
$1,295,217,462,  considerably  more  than 
double  the  excess  for  the  corresponding 
months  a  year  ago. 

These  are  the  most  astounding  fig- 
ures in  our  trade  history.  While  no 
definite  information  is  yet  forthcoming 
it  is  clear  that  the  great  excess  of  ex- 
ports is  due  to  munitions  and  other 
supplies  for  the  warring  nations.  This 
excess  of  exports  is  paid  for  by  loans 
to  foreign  governments  and  by  securi- 
ties returned  here  for  sale.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  during  February  there 
was  no  balance  of  gold  coming  here  in 
adjustment  of  the  foreign  exchange  sit- 
uation; in  fact,  we  exported  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  came  in. 

Only  one  thing  can  happen  when  the 
close  of  the  war  brings  this  abnormally 
favorable  condition  to  a  sudden  end — a 
reaction  which  will  require  all  our 
wisdom  and  ingenuity  to  meet. 

THE  WINTER  WHEAT  CROP 

It  is  a  dozen  years  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  first  report  of 
the  season  on  the  winter  wheat  crop 
has  been  as  pessimistic  as  it  is  this 
year.  The  estimate,  which  has  just  been 
made  public,  gives  a  "condition  per- 
centage" of  78.3  per  cent.  In  1904  the 
estimate  was  76.5,  but  every  year  since 
it  has  been  so  much  higher  that  the 
ten-year  average  is  87.3.  A  year  ago 
the  percentage  was  88.8,  and  in  April, 
1914,  it  had  reached  the  remarkable 
level  of  95.6. 

The  Department  gives  the  "harvest 
indication,"  based  upon  this  "condition 
percentage,"  as  495,000,000  bushels. 
This  April  indication  is,  of  course,  not 
a  thoroly  safe  guide  to  the  actual  har- 
vest; for  in  1915  there  was  harvested 
36,000,000  bushels  more  than  was  esti- 
mated in  April,  and  in  1914  65,000,000 
bushels  more  than  the  early  estimate. 


But  even  making  all  allowances  for 
the  increases  over  the  present  estimate 
that  are  probable,  it  is  clear  that  the 
winter  wheat  crop  this  year  is  to  be 
much  below  any  crop  since  the  war 
began. 

The  government  estimate  on  this  im- 
portant crop,  however  far  it  may  prove 
to  be  from  the  final  outcome,  is  of  great 
interest  in  view  of  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence of  the  two  great  wheat  crops 
of  last  year  and  the  year  before  upon 
the  balance  of  trade  and  our  national 
prosperity. 

AN  ASSAULT   UPON  DECENT 
BUSINESS 

A  thoroly  vicious  law  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  corporations  has  been  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
state  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  It 
provides  that  the  list  of  stockholders  of 
any  corporation  is  to  be  open  for  in- 
spection only  to  a  stockholder  holding 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  corporation  and  to  such  a  stock- 
holder only  after  six  months  of  stock 
ownership.  For  such  an  assault  upon 
the  rights  of  the  small  stockholder 
there  can  be  no  justification.  The  law 
will  deprive  many  of  the  owners  of  a 
business  of  the  right  to  important 
knowledge  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  will  keep  many  of  the  partners 
in  a  business  from  knowing  who  the 
other  partners  are.  It  puts  a  premium 
upon  underhandedness  and  secret 
manipulation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  pictur- 
esquely described  the  measure  as  "con- 
ceived in  iniquity,  born  in  secrecy, 
passed  in  ignorance  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  in  callous  indifference  to  any- 
thing but  his  own  political  fortunes." 

No  legitimate  and  honest  corporation 
needs  or  desires  to  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness under  such  baleful  obscurity.  The 
facts  as  to  the  actual  ownership  of  any 
corporation  are  the  legitimate  property 
not  only  of  every  stockholder,  but  of 
the  public  as  well.  The  business  whose 
owners  fear  the  light  is  a  legitimate 
object  of  suspicion.  For  the  state  to 
aid  and  abet  such  men  in  their  desire 
for  secrecy  is  a  betrayal  of  the  public 
welfare.  It  is  an  affront  to  every  decent 
business  interest. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  $1.25  per 
share,  payable  May   1. 

American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company, 
preferred,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  ;  common,  quar- 
terly, l"^i   per  cent;  both  payable  March  31. 

WestinRhouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  preferred,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent, 
payable  April  15;  common,  quarterly,  li^  per 
cent,  payable  April  29. 

American  Lipht  and  Traction  Company,  pre- 
ferred, li'-j  per  cent;  common,  2^  per  cent,  and 
2'/i    shares    common    stock    on    every    100   shares 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  common, 
$1.25  per  share,  payable  April   15. 

The  Niajrara  Falls  Power  Company,  ?2  per 
share,   payable  on  and   after  April   15. 
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When  War  Orders  Cease 

Business  as  the  result  of 
war  forms  a  great  part  of 
our  present  activity.  What 
about  your  business  when 
the  war  stops?  Babson's 
Reports  will  help  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
tliat  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  Z-17  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 


Executive  Offices 


Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Largeat  Statiatlcal  Organization  of  ita  Character 

In  U.S. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  April  15.  igiS. 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  March  31,  1916. 

G.  D.  AIiLXE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  LIGHT  &  TRACTION  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  XOTICE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Company, 
at  a  meeting  held  April  4th,  1916,  declared  a  cash 
dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  (i*!/2%) 
on  the  Preferred  Stock;  a  cash  dividend  of  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  (2^%)  on  the  Common 
Stock,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one- 
half  (21/2)  shares  of  Common  stock  on  every  one 
hundred  (100)  shares  of  common  stock  outstand- 
ing, all  payable  May  ist,   1916. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  April  15th,  1916,  and  will  reopen  at 
10  A.  M.  on  May  ist,  1916. 

C.    N.    JELLIFFE,    Secretary. 

PACIFIC    GAS    &    ELECTRIC    CO. 

Dividoiid  (Xumboi-  (5)  for  the  thrco  months  end- 
ing M'arch  lilst.  l!)ir>,  at  the  rate  of  $1.2r.  i»t 
share  upon  the  Common  capital  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany will  be  paid  on  .\|)ril  15,  1016,  to  sharehold- 
ers of  record  at  close  of  business  March  31,  1916. 
The  transfer  books  will  not  be  closed.  Checks  for 
tile  dividend   will  be   mailed. 

A.    F.    HOCKKNBKAMKTi   Treasurer, 

5;an  Francisco.   Calif..    Manli  ."^l.    ini6. 


Shakespeare's  Portrait 

While  our  limited  supply  lasts  we 
will  mail  in  a  tube  suitable  for  fram- 
ing an  excellent  reproduction  on 
heavy  cameo  paper  of  Leopold  Flam- 
eng's  etching  of  the  famous  Chandos 
portrait  of  Shakespeare.  Send  six 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
wrapping  and  mailing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare  Dept,  1 19  W.  40th  St.,  N,  Y. 


DOING     IT     WELL 

PEOPLE    HERE  AND    THERE    WHO   ARE  ACHIEVING    EFFICIENCY 


Department  Store  Train mg 

"I  sold  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
girl  next  to  me,"  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Price 
says  in  The  Bookvian,  in  telling  how  a 
self-imposed  turn  at  the  counter  of  a 
big  department  store  led  to  her  found- 
ing the  School  of  Salesmanship  in  con- 
nection with  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  of  Boston.  "It 
was  partly  because  I  was  interested  in 
serving  the  public;  she  was  interested 
in  getting  her  salary."  As  the  result  of 
finding,  first-hand,  the  needs  of  depart- 
ment store  employees  and  the  vast  pos- 
sibilities of  more  efl^cient  sei^vice,  Mrs. 
Price  was  able  to  organize  lessons  in 
selling  methods,  arithmetic,  applied 
physical  education,  textiles,  design,  hy- 
giene and  the  elements  of  economics, 
with  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  the  heads  of  Boston  stores,  who  have 
taken  up  the  movement  vigorously. 
Girls  actually  working  in  the  Boston 
stores  are  taking  the  lessons  mentioned; 
another  branch  of  the  school's  activity 
is  to  equip  college  graduates  for  train- 
ing department  store  employees.  Ap- 
plied psychology,  economics,  textiles, 
and  the  principles  of  education  form 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  this  class  of 
students,  who,  on  the  practical  side, 
learn  their  business  by  going  as  sales- 
girls into  the  large  stores.  Fully  trained 
graduates  are  working,  as  a  result,  in 
New  York,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Newark, 
San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Denver  and 
Toledo.  "For  the  college  girl  who  has 
the  vision  of  sei-vice,"  says  Mrs.  Price, 
"no  greater  field  than  this  can  be 
found."  In  New  York  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  University  have  agreed 
to  develop,  as  part  of  the  regular  work, 
the  plan  of  the  Department  Store  Edu- 
cational Association,  under  which  336 
saleswomen  from  one  store  alone  have 
already  taken  courses. 


An  Inventory  of  Industry 

Prominent  among  the  many  steps 
that  are  being  taken  toward  Prepared- 
ness— the  topical  name  for  national  ef- 
ficiency— is  likely  to  be  the  preparation 
of  a  thoro  inventory  of  American  in- 
dustry, for  the  first  time  in  the  coun- 
try's history.  Three  hundred  thousand 
qualified  engineers,  according  to  the 
plan,  will  combine  in  the  undertaking, 
which  is  part  of  the  scheme  for  stimu- 
lating the  Preparedness  Idea  planned 
by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
th^  World.  With  the  sanction  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  the  organization,  repre- 
senting American  business  at  every 
point,  placed  its  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Preparedness,  which  it  will  assist  thru 
a  committee  of  leading  publishers  and 
advertising  experts  and  a  big  campaign 
in  the  press.  "It  is  vitally  necessary," 
says  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  "that  Amer- 
ican industry  be  made  aware  of  the  part 
it  must  play  in  our  national   defense. 
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Our  whole  conception  of  warfare  has 
changed  almost  overnight.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  need  for  interlocking 
the  military  and  industrial  elements 
in  one  great  working  organization, 
and  that  is  the  work  before  us." 


Art  and  the  Poster 

The  efficient  poster  is  not  a  thing  of 
screaming  colors  and  harsh  lines — this 
is  the  proposition  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Industrial  Art  is  seek- 
ing to  prove  by  an  exhibition  at  which 
will  be  shown  some  of  the  latest  and 
most  successful  attempts  to  combine 
artistic  and  publicity  values.  The  ex- 
hibitiop  reflects  a  growing  body  of 
opinion  among  advertisers  in  favor  of 
billboards,  posters  and  other  illustrative 
advertising  that  shall  strike  the  imag- 
ination as  well  as  the  retina,  and  one 
of  the  principal  exhibits  is  to  be  the 
$1000  prize  poster  designed  by  Adolph 
Theidler  for  the  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
anniversary  celebration. 


The  New  Way  in  Railroad 
Telegraphy 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  was  working  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  a  fact  which  gives  point  to' 
the  efltort  which  the  company  is  making 
to  popularize  this  branch  of  its  opera- 
tive work.  The  railroad  is  up  against 
the  pulling  power  of  big  wages  offered 
by  the  flourishing  munitions  works  of 
the  state,  but  results  are  looked  for 
from  an  off'er  to  teach  telegraphy  free 
at  the  company's  school  at  Bedford, 
where,  in  addition  to  every  facility  on 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  work,  there 
has  been  erected  a  miniature  railroad, 
with  tiny  trains  operated  by  electricity. 
In  cabins  arranged  round  the  track 
pupils  learn  how  to  do  their  share  in 
the  work  of  traffic  regulation,  seeing 
meanwhile  the  actual  effect  of  their 
duties.  With  proficient  scholars  the  min- 
iature trains  run  to  schedule  time,  and 
literally  as  smoothly  as  clockwork,  but 
an  error  may  produce  a  bloodless  dis- 
aster that  effectively  warns  the  would- 
be  telegrapher  of  his  responsibility. 


A  Better  St.  Paul 

The  Association  of  Commerce  of  St. 
Paul  is  considering  a  plan  of  reorgan- 
izing with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency 
and  making  St.  Paul  "a  better  city  in 
which  to  live,  and  a  more  productive 
community  in  which  to  transact  busi- 
ness." The  scheme,  which  is  exhaustive 
in  its  consideration  of  the  life  of  the 
city,  aims  to  enroll  all  classes  who  may 
conceivably  help  toward  the  general 
improvement.  Three  divisions  of  the 
association's  work  are  contemplated: 
one  for  dealing  with  public  affairs,  em- 


bracing every  economic  problem  of  the 
city,  from  housing  conditions  and  street 
planning  to  recreation  facilities  and  the 
administration  of  charities;  another  for 
the  advancement  of  business  and  for 
such  matters  as  labor  welfare,  trade 
expansion  and  transportation  difficul- 
ties ;  and  a  third  for  the  administration 
of  the  association  itself.  The  move- 
ment aims:  ".  .  .  to  inculcate  among 
our  citizens  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  value  to  the  individual  of  disinter- 
ested community  service  and  a  keener 
understanding  of  community  problems; 
...  to  perfect  a  central  clearing-house 
of  information  having  to  do  with  civic, 
commercial  and  industrial  St.  Paul." 


A  Columbus  of  the  Air 

What  is  the  goal  of  efficiency  in  the 
matter  of  aerial  science?  Mr.  Rodman 
Wanamaker  gives  the  answer  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Alan  R.  Hawley,  president 
of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  printed 
in  full  in  the  Aerial  Age.  He  believes 
that  not  until  one  of  our  great  oceans 
is  crossed  in  a  single  flight  will  aviation 
have  met  the  supreme  test,  and  he  is 
having  built  another  aircraft  specially 
designed  for  alighting  on  and  rising 
from  rough  seas,  and  fitted  for  a 
transatlantic  flight.  It  is  now  under 
construction  and  when  complete  will  be 
thoroly  tested  at  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Aeronautical  Station  at  Newport  News. 
"The  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
one  flight,"  Mr.  Wanamaker  writes,  "is, 
to  my  mind,  as  important  to  aerial  navi- 
gation as  was  the  voyage  of  Columbus 
to  transportation  by  water.  What  man 
can  do  once,  he  can  do  any  number  of 
times.  Once  the  Atlantic  is  crossed  in 
a  single  flight  of  an  airship,  there  will 
soon  follow  regular  transatlantic  trips 
and  a  fixed,  safe  transatlantic  passen- 
ger air  line.  The  crossing  of  the  At- 
lantic by  air  is  not  a  matter  merely  of 
initiative,  nor  of  daring,  nor  even  of 
skill;  it  is  a  problem  of  science."  It  is 
understood  that  the  design  of  the  new 
craft  is  absolutely  different  from  any- 
thing else  constructed  so  far,  is  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  design  and 
construction,  and  will  be  the  largest 
aircraft  every  built,  and  also  that  this 
craft  will  be  equipped  with  six  twelve- 
cylinder  motors  of  300  horsepower  each, 
or  1800  horsepower,  and  will  be  capable 
of  making  a  speed  of  about  100  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  crew  of  six  people,  the 
fuel,  instruments,  provisions  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  transatlantic 
flig'ht,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  made 
by  this  craft  in  about  thirty  hours. 

Following  Mr.  Wanamaker's  an- 
nouncement, the  Aero  Club  of  America 
has  sent  a  cable  to  the  Royal  Aero  Club 
of  Great  Britain  and  to  Lord  North- 
cliffe  advising  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
project,  and  inquiring  whether  the  $50,- 
000  prize  for  a  cross-Atlantic  flight 
offered  by  Lord  Northcliffe  is  still  open. 
His  reply  was,  "Yes,  after  the  war." 
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For  the  sake  of  the  lads  who  have  gone  out 

there 
For  the  sake  of  us  others  to  do  and  dare ; — 
But  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is! 

"Rattle  and  clatter  and  clank  and  whirr," 
And  thousands  of  wheels  a-spinning — 
Spinning  Death  for  the  men  of  wrath, 
Spinning  Death   for  the  broken   troth, 
— And  Life,  and  a  New  Beginning. 
Was  there  ever,  since  ever  the  world  was 

made. 
Such   a   horrible   trade   for   a   peace-loving 

maid, 
And  such  wonderful,  terrible  spinning? 

Oh,  it's  dreary  work  and  it's  weary  work, 
But  none  of  us  all  will  fail  or  shirk  ; — 
Not  women's  work — that  should  make,  not 

mar. 
But  the  Devil  drives  when  the  world's  at 

war; — 
And  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is. 
And  YOU  can  help  us  in  many  a  way, 
You  others,  who  have  not  to  be  in  the  fray ; 
For  it's  your  men,  too,  we  are  working  to 

save. 
Your  bravest  and  best,  just  as  we  did,  you 

gave ; 
But  it's  all  giving  now,  if  We'd  safeguard 

the  rest. 
And  make  a  sure  end  of  this  horrible  waste. 
We  ask  you  to  help  us  to  lessen  the  stress 
Of  these  days  of  unnatural  weariness, 
There  are  plenty  of  ways  for  you  to  express 
The    warmth    of    your    hearts    and    your 

though  tfulness — 
For  it's  weary  and  weary  our  way  is. 
And  it's  long,  long,  long,  the  day  is. 

We're  not  slacking, 

Tho  we  lack, 
You're  not  lacking — 

Will  you  slack? 

— By  John  Oxenham,  in  the  London  Times 
(Copyright) 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 


VOX       CLAMANTIS         "Bugs"  Baer— The  only  cure  for  golf  is 


"Rattle  and  clatter  and  clank  and  whirr," 

And  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is. 

From  earliest  morn  to  late  at  night, 

And  all  night  long,  the  self-same  song — 

"Rattle  and  clank  and  whirr." 

Day  in,  day  out.  all  day.  all  night — 

"Rattle  and  clank   and  ichirr" ; 

With  faces  tight,  with  all  our  might — 

"Rattle   and  clank   and  ichirr"; 

We  may  not  stop  and  we  dare  not  err ; 

Our  men  are  risking  their  lives  out  there, 

And  we  at  home  must  do  our  share  ;— 

But  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is. 

We'll  break  if  we  must,  but  we  cannot  spare 

A   thought   for   ourselves,    or   the   kids,    or 

care ; 
For  it's  "Rattle  and  clatter  and  clank  and 

whirr." 
Our  men  are  giving  their  lives  out  there, 
And  we'll  give  ours,  we  will  do  our  share — 
"Rattle  and  clank  and  whirr." 

Are  our  faces  grave,  and  our  eyes  intent? 

Is  every  ounce  that  is  in  us  bent 

On  the  uttermost  pitch  of  accomplishment? 

Tho  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is! 

Ah — we  know  what  it  means  if  we  fool  or 

slack ; 
— A  rifle  jammed — and  one  comes  not  back, 
And  we  never  forget — it's  for  us  they  gave. 
And  so  we  will  slave,  and  slave,  and  slave, 
Lest  the  men  at  the  front  should  rue  it. 
Their  all  they  gave,   and  their  lives  we'll 

save. 
If  the  hardest  of  work  can  do  it ; — 
But  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is. 

Eight    hours,     ten    hours,     twelve     hours' 

shift— 
Oh,  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is! 
Up  before  light,  and  home  in  the  night. 
That  is  our  share   in   the  desperate  fight. 
And  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is! 
Backs  and  arms  and  heads  that  ache ; 
Eyes  over-tired  and  legs  that  shake ; 
And  hearts  full  nigh  to  burst  and  break  : — 
Oh,  it's  long  and  long  the  day  is! 
Week  in.  week  out.  not  a  second  to  spare. 
But  tho  it  shoulu  kill  us  we'll  do  our  share. 


golf. 

Senator  Vardaman — The  President 
has  written  some  good  books. 

Senator  Sherman — The  country  is  sur- 
feited with  phrase-makers. 

Amy  Lowell — I  wish  that  newspapers 
did  not  try  to  review  books. 

Senator  S^rooT — The  American  garbage 
can  is  the  fattest  in  the  world. 

Pugilist  Moran — There's  a  lot  of 
money  in  that  Billy  Sunday  game. 

Marion  Harland — Few  of  us  escape 
the  well  meant  gifts  we  do  not  wish. 

Commissioner  of  Health  Emerson — 
Dogs  are  not  necessary  to  a  cultivated  ex- 
istence. 

Yuan  Shih-Kai — Owing  to  our  lack  of 
virtue  we  are  unable  to  win  the  will  of 
heaven. 

WooDROw  Wilson — Have  you  the  cour- 
age to  go  in?  Have  you  the  courage  to 
come  out? 

S.  Stanwood  Menken — International- 
ism as  a  practical  possibility  is  dead  for 
our  generation. 

Arthur  Chapman — Impressive  office 
furniture  can  often  carry  an  unimpressive 
man  to  success. 

Anne  Kitten  house — It  looks  as  tho  the 
majority  of  bathing  suits  will  be  parade 
uniforms  this  summer. 

Senator  Burton — It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  future  of  America  without 
a  feeling  of  enthusiasm. 

W.  H.  Taft — Railroads  have  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  condition  in  which 
they  now  find  themselves. 

Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles — I  would  match 
a  volunteer  American  defending  his  liber- 
ties and  his  government  against  any  der- 
man  soldier. 

William  Randolph  Hearst— The  press 
of  New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
should  unite  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
moral  standards. 
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THE  PRESTIGE  OF  A  MOTOR  CAR 
no  longer  depends  upon  a  mere  name, 
surrounded  by  a  fictitious  atmosphere  of 
aristocracy. 

The  only  aristocracy  in  motor  cars,  now, 
is  an  aristocracy  of  merit. 

It  is  true  that  the  ownership  of  a  Cadillac 
carries  a  distinct  social  value  in  every 
community. 

But  it  is  the  character  of  the  car  which 
sheds  lustre  on  the  Cadillac  name — not  the 
name  which  confers  lustre  on  the  car.    , 

Intent  upon  the  more  serious  purpose  of 
making  the  Cadillac  as  good  as  a  motor 
car  can  be  made,  this  Company  has  paid 
scant  attention  to  any  other  aspect  of  the 
case. 

Social  distinction  came  to  the  Cadillac  as 
an  after-result.  It  was  conferred  by  the 
owners  themselves — as  an  appreciation 
of  its  more  sterling  qualities. 

Each  year  the  number  of  those  amply  able 
to  pay  more,  but  who  prefer  the  Cadillac 
because  of  what  the  Cadillac  is,  has 
rapidly  increased. 

Each  year  the  lure  of  a  mere  name  has 
grown  less. 

It  is  the  age-old  process  at  work. 

Neither  a  man,  nor  a  motor  car.  can  live 
on  a  name  alone. 

The  world  demands  deeds  from  the  one, 
and  performance  from  the  other. 

In  the  working-out  of  that  process,  the 
world  has  bestowed  greater  and  greater 
distinction  upon  the  Cadillac. 
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WHAT    SANK    THE    "SUSSEX"? 


THE  German  note  on  the  attack  upon  the  British 
Channel  steamer  "Sussex"  presents  what  is 
either  an  astounding  coincidence  or  a  disgrace- 
ful attempt  at  evasion. 

The  German  Government  admits  that  on  the  day  the 
"Sussex"  v^^as  damaged  a  German  submarine  torpedoed 
in  the  English  Channel  a  vessel  vi^hich  the  submarine 
commander  assumed  from  outward  appearances  to  be  a 
British  mine  layer;  but  it  asserts  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  "Sussex."  In  support  of  this  contention  it 
offers  in  evidence  a  sketch  of  the  torpedoed  vessel  made 
by  the  captain  of  the  submarine,  and,  for  comparison,  a 
newspaper  picture  of  the  "Sussex." 

Observe,  now,  the  remarkable  coincidence.  The  "Sus- 
sex" was  damaged  in  the  Channel  between  Folkestone 
and  Dieppe;  so  was  the  vessel  admitted  to  have  been 
torpedoed.  The  disaster  to  the  "Sussex"  happened  at  a 
few  minutes  before  four  on  the  afternoon  of  March  24 ; 
so  did  the  torpedoing  confest  to  by  Germany.  The  for- 
ward part  of  the  "Sussex"  was  wrecked  by  the  explo- 
sion ;  the  same  part  of  the  strange  vessel  was  wrecked 
by  the  German  torpedo. 

Was  the  vesel  that  the  German  commander  torpedoed 
on  sight,  without  warning,  with  no  definite  knowledge 
of  its  identity  or  character,  the  "Sussex"  ?  If  it  was  not, 
the  coincidence  verges  upon  the  miraculous? 

If  it  was  the  "Sussex,"  our  course  is  clear.  The  inci- 
dent proves  once  for  all  that  Germany  is  not  keeping  her 
word  to  us.  It  shows  that  the  "scrap  of  paper"  habit  is 
too  deeply  ingrained  to  be  eradicated.  We  can  trust  Ger- 
many no  longer.  Our  friendly  relations  must  have  an  end. 

The  German  Government  calmly  suggests  a  reference 
of  the  disputed  facts  in  the  case  to  an  international  com- 
mission of  inquiry  in  accordance  with  the  Hague  Con- 
vention for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes. This  is  a  plausible  proposal.  The  "Sussex"  case, 
considered  alone  by  itself,  is  exactly  the  kind  that  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  was  intended  to  take  care  of. 


It  involves  primarily  a  disagreement  as  to  facts.  Was 
the  "Sussex"  sunk  by  a  German  torpedo,  or  was  it  not? 
That  is  the  question. 

But  it  is  not  necessarily  the  whole  question.  If  the 
"Sussex"  struck  a  mine,  of  course  the  determination  of 
that  fact  would  automatically  close  the  case,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned.  But  if  the  boat  was  tor- 
pedoed, it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  apology  and  dis- 
avowal and  reparation.  There  is  involved  a  broken  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government,  a  violation  of 
plighted  faith.  Such  a  breach  between  two  nations  can- 
not be  healed  by  mere  expressions  of  regret  or  cold  pay- 
ments of  money. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  evidence  at  the  command  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  not  sufficient  to  convince 
us  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  "Sussex"  was  tor- 
pedoed, it  would  be  well  to  accept  the  German  proposal, 
on  one  condition.  Germany  must  give  the  most  complete 
guarantees  that,  pending  the  report  of  the  commission, 
she  will  give  up  her  submarine  warfare  against  mer- 
chant ships  in  its  entirety.  For  in  that  warfare,  as  now 
admittedly  caried  on  by  the  German  navy,  there  are  too 
many  chances  for  mistakes  and  unfortunate  accidents. 

If  Germany  is  to  go  on  torpedoing  merchantmen  at 
will,  we  must  come  to  our  own  conclusion  as  to  the 
facts  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  "Sussex."  Under  such 
conditions  Germany  could  not  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands. 

But  the  belief  is  irresistible  that  the  German  pro- 
posal is  not  made  in  good  faith.  It  comes  too  late  in  the 
day.  It  bears  too  much  the  look  of  one  more  move  to 
gain  time  and  to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning. 

If  our  government  becomes  convinced  that  the  "Sus- 
sex" was  in  fact  sunk  by  a  German  torpedo,  that  day  of 
reckoning  should  come  swiftly.  Diplomatic  relations 
should  be  severed  without  parley.  We  cannot  live  on 
terms  of  friendly  harmony  with  a  people  who  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  trust  their  word. 


LABOR,    LAW    AND    LIFE 


ONE  of  the  most  vitally  important  questions  of 
our  present  day  world  is  that  of  the  relation  of 
conditions  of  industry  to  the  common  life  and  the 
general  welfare.  This  question,  with  ever  increasing 
insistence,  is  urging  itself  upon  the  thought  and 
enlisting  the  activity  of  students  everywhere  of  the 
social  problem.  With  greater  and  greater  frequency  it  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  our  legislatures  and  our  courts. 
Step  by  step  the  domain  of  the  old  arrogant  theory 
that  industry  is  a  private  matter  between  the  employer 
and  the  laborer  has  been  invaded.  The  victorious  invader 


has  been  the  dawning  realization  that  industry  is  a 
matter  of  public  concern  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  that  works  with  the  hands  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  community  and  to  all  mankind. 

The  trunk  line  of  this  invasion  has  been  the  public 
control  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The  forces  of  progress  in 
this  country  have  now  reached  a  crucial  point  in  the  ad- 
vance. If  this  point  can  be  successfully  assaulted,  the 
way  will  be  opened  for  a  complete  conquest,  by  the  pow- 
ers of  enlightenment,  of  the  benighted  kingdom  of  in- 
dustrial exploitation  of  the  workers. 
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A  case  is  now  being  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  decision  of  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  next  step  is  to  be  forward  or  back. 
It  is  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Oregon  Ten  Hour 
Law.  The  phraseology  of  the  law  is  so  unusual  and  so 
significant  that  we  quote  its  principal  provisions : 

Section  1. — It  is  the  public  policy  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
that  no  person  shall  be  hired,  nor  permitted  to  work  for 
wages,  under  any  conditions  or  terms,  for  longer  hours  or 
days  of  service  than  is  consistent  with  his  health  and  phys- 
ical well-being  and  ability  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
by  his  increasing  usefulness  as  a  healthy  and  intelligent 
citizen.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  working  of  any  per- 
son more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  in  any  mill,  factory,  or 
manufacturing  establishment  is  injurious  to  the  physical 
health  and  well-being  of  such  person,  and  tends  to  prevent 
him  from  acquiring  that  degree  of  intelligence  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  him  a  useful  and  desirable  citizen  of  the  state. 

Section  2. — No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  mill, 
factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  state  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day.     ... 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  is  assailed  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendnient  to  the  Federal  Cons'titution, 
which  provides  that  no  state  shall  "deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 
Its  constitutionality  is  defended  under  the  police  power 
of  the  state.  The  liberty  of  contract  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  is  subject  to  modification  by  reasonable 
regulations  imposed  by  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the 
general  welfare.  The  only  limit  to  such  modification  is 
that  it  shall  be  actually  reasonable  and  not  arbitrary. 

It  is  an  interesting  development  in  the  judicial  atti- 
tude that  cases  like  the  present,  concerned  with  indus- 
trial conditions,  have  come  more  and  more  to  be  consid- 
ered as  questions  not  of  law  but  of  fact.  Is  the  legisla- 
tion in  question  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  reasonable  exercize 
of  the  police  power  as  applied  to  the  conditions  which 
actually  exist  in  the  industries  involved?  This  is  the 
question  which  the  Court  has  to  decide  in  any  case  like 
the  one  now  before  it. 

This  has  led  to  a  new  method  of  arguing  such  cases, 
invented  by  Mr.  Louis  D.Brandeis,  whose  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  still  awaits  confirmation.  It  consists 
in  presenting  a  mass  of  evidence  and  authoritative  opin- 
ion in  support  of  the  thesis  that  the  conditions  legis- 
lated against  are  actually  detrimental  and  a  danger  to 
the  public  welfare. 

The  law  in  the  case  needs  no  arguing:  it  is  too  well 
established  by  decisions  of  courts  thruout  the  country 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  It  is  only  the  facts  that 
need  to  be  determined.  In  a  previous  case — that  of  the 
California  law  establishing  an  eight  hour  day  for  women 
in  certain  industries,  which  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
just  a  year  ago — the  Court  reasserted  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  function  and  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  de- 
termine the  need,  the  expediency  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  as  a  protection  of  the  public  welfare,  and  that  the 
function  of  the  court  is  limited  to  the  determination 
whether  in  view  of  the  actual  facts  in  each  case  the  Leg- 
islature acted  arbitrarily. 

In  the  present  case  the  Attorney  General  of  Oregon 
had  retained  the  services  of  Mr.  Brandeis  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  case  on  appeal.  When  Mr.  Brandeis  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  bench,  he  of  course  retired 
from  the  case,  and  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
younger  generation  of  American  lawyers,  was  retained 
in  his  place.  In  the  preparation  of  their  brief  these  gen- 
tlemen have  had  the  able  and  expert  assistance  of  Miss 


Josephine  Goldmark,  publication  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League. 

It  has  long  been  accepted,  not  only  by  the  courts  but 
generally,  that  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  by  legislation  the  health  of  workers  in 
dangerous  trades.  The  contention  of  the  brief  is  that  all 
occupations  are  dangerous  where  the  hours  of  work  are 
too  long.  In  all  industries  a  permanent  predisposition  to 
disease  and  premature  death  exists  in  the  common  phe- 
nomena of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  This  is  a  danger 
common  to  all  workers,  even  under  good  working  condi- 
tions, and  all  manufacturing  industries.  Excessive  hours 
of  work  produce  over-fatigue  and  the  results  of  over- 
fatigue are  lessened  efficiency,  increased  susceptibility 
to  disease,  particularly  the  so-called  degenerative  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  kidneys,  weakening 
of  the  moral  fiber,  and  general  deterioration. 

Beside  these  general  factors  of  danger  to  the  work- 
ers, other  dangers  of  environment  are  found  to  be  com- 
mon to  many  trades.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
injurious  substances,  such  as  mineral  and  vegetable 
dusts,  fluff,  gases,  fumes  and  industrial  poisons,  were 
menaces  to  the  health  of  the  workers  in  only  a  few  dan- 
gerous occupations.  It  is  now  known  that  one  or  another 
of  these  deleterious  substances  is  to  be  found  present  in 
most  of  the  important  branches  of  manufacture.  They 
constitute  hazards  not  only  in  a  few  special  trades,  but 
almost  universally.  In  addition  to  these  specific  dangers 
there  are  numerous  general  industrial  hazards  common 
to  practically  all  manufacturing  industries.  They  in- 
clude bad  air,  humidity,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
noise,  bad  lighting,  vibration,  and  other  similar  condi- 
tions. Not  all  these  injurious  factors  are  ordinarily  found 
in  conjunction  in  every  industry;  but  one  or  more  of 
them  is  operative  in  nearly  every  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Investigation  has  proved  that  these  general  incidents 
of  factory  life  predispose  to  the  more  rapid  onset  of 
disease.  They  thus  undermine  the  workers'  powers  of 
resistance  and  constitute  causes  of  premature  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  brief  in  the  present  case  presents  an  impressive 
array  of  evidence,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world,  in  support  of  the  thesis  which 
we  have  all  too  inadequately  stated  here.  It  marshals  an 
array  of  facts  that  is  overwhelming. 

The  decision  in  this  case  will  be  awaited  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  by  all  those  who  realize  the  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  of  legisla- 
tive protection  of  the  workers  against  unhealthful  and 
oppressive  conditions  of  labor. 


RECONSTITUTING  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

THE  unwritten  constitution  of  Great  Britain  has 
received  a  severe  jolt.  The  Little  Englanders  were 
content,  as  they  always  have  been,  with  an  automatic 
and  imperceptible  evolution  of  political  institutions 
"broadening  slowly  down  from  precedent  to  precedent."^ 
But  the  people  who  live  in  the  "British  Isles"  lying  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  world  care  nothing  for  prece- 
dents, and  they  share  the  American  aversion  to  "taxa- 
tion Tyithout  representation."  Three  years  before  the 
war  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  then  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zea- 
land, shocked  London  by  suggesting  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  empire  ought  no  longer  to  be  managed  ex- 
clusively by  a  small  group  of  Englishmen,  but  that  the 
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self-governing  dominions  ought  to  have  something  to 
say  about  it.  This  unconventional  proposal  naturally  ex- 
cited considerable  amusement,  but,  out  of  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  the  New  Zealander,  the  English  quietly 
ignored  it. 

But  such  polite  obliviousness  vv^ill  no  longer  suffice. 
Australia  has  sent  two  men  to  England  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  speaking  their  mind  and  who  are  doing  it,  ex- 
Premier  Fisher  and  present  Premier  Hughes,  both  lead- 
ers of  the  Labor  party. 

In  1911  Premier  Fisher  and  his  Minister  of  Defense, 
Senator  Pearce,  were  called  to  London  with  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  other  dominions  in  order  that  Pre- 
mier Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  might  explain  to 
them  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  urge  them 
to  more  active  measures  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
conflict.  Mr.  Fisher  was  deeply  imprest,  and  when  he 
went  back  used  all  his  influence  with  the  party  and  the 
people  to  put  thru  measures  for  a  greater  army  and 
navy.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  power  again,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  he  declared  in  favor  of  "standing  with  the 
empire  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  penny,"  and  he  has 
kept  his  word. 

But  while  he  has  thus  pledged  the  support  of  Aus- 
tralia to  the  Mother  Country,  he  has  at  the  same  time 
insisted  that  the  dominions  ought  to  have  something  to 
say  about  the  foreign  policy  which  they  are  asked  to 
support,  and  about  the  terms  of  peace  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  But  his  request  early  in  1915  that  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference be  called  to  consider  such  questions  was  curtly 
declined  by  the  British  Government,  which  still  adhered 
to  its  old  policy  of  refusing  the  colonies  any  share  in 
governing  the  empire  of  which  they  are  members. 

Now  Mr.  Fisher  has  come  back  to  England  as  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Almost 
as  soon  as  he  landed  he  called  attention  to  the  curious 
circumstance  that,  if  he  had  remained  a  poor  miner  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born,  he  would  have  had  some 
influence  over  questions  of  imperial  policy,  because  he 
could  have  heckled  his  representative  in  Parliament  and 
voted  for  or  against  him  on  that  ground.  But,  he  says : 

I  went  to  Australia.  I  have  been  Prime  Minister.  But  all 
the  time  I  have  had  no  say  whatever  about  Imperial  policy 
— no  say  whatever. 

Now,  that  can't  go  on.  There  must  be  some  change. 

So,  too,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, has  declared  that  "never  again"  will  Canada  take 
part  in  a  British  war  unless  she  has  something  to  say 
about  its  causes  and  results. 

But  Premier  Hughes  has  gone  further.  Hearing  that 
a  conference  of  the  Allies  was  to  be  held  in  Paris 
the  last  of  April  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  cus- 
toms union  and  other  measures  by  which  German  trade 
could  be  kept  down  after  the  war,  the  Australian  Pre- 
mier coolly  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  conference.  This 
suggestion  was,  as  we  might  suppose,  received  with 
pained  surprize.  It  was  politely  pointed  out  to  him  that 
Australia  was  not  one  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  that  it 
would  be  manifestly  improper  to  admit  the  Premier  of 
Australia  and  not  the  Premier  of  Canada,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, did  not  want  to  be  included.  But  Mr.  Hughes  per- 
sisted and  he  carried  his  point.  He  will  attend  the  con- 
ference on  commercial  strategy,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know — tho  we  are  not  likely  to — what  he  will 
say.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
say  the  same  things  about  tariffs,  labor,  defense  and  the 


like  as  would  be  said  for  him  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  when  President  Lowell 
gets  out  a  new  edition  of  his  great  work  on  "The  Gov- 
ernment of  England"  he  will  begin  a  new  chapter  with 
Mr.  Hughes's  arrival  at  Paris. 


THE  DIABOLICAL  JAPANESE 

OF  course,  you  have  heard  of  the  100,000  trained 
Japanese  soldiers  now  in  the  United  States  dis- 
guised as  farmers,  artizans,  students  and  domestic  serv- 
ants, going  about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour  and 
prepared  at  a  given  signal  to  unite  and  seize  the  United 
States.  Well,  the  statistics  of  the  Japanese  in  the  coun- 
try for  1914  are  now  available,  and  the  most  alarm- 
ing prophecies  are  confirmed.  It  seems  that  there 
were  99,321  Japanese  scattered  thruout  the  country  in 
1914,  of  whom  70,303  were  men,  14,876  women,  and 
14,142  children.  Of  these  70,303  mature  men  about  four- 
teen per  cent  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  there- 
fore have  not  served  in  the  Japanese  army.  Moreover, 
the  men  are  decreasing  in  numbers  steadily,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  getting  older  and  past  military  age  all  the  time. 
In  1906  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia were  men;  in  1914  only  sixty-six  per  cent.  Since 
1908,  when  the  Japanese  population  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum, over  10,000  more  Japanese  have  left  our  shores 
than  have  come  here.  Thus  the  Japanese  menace  proves 
more  horrendous  as  each  new  fact  is  unfolded.  We  can 
well  applaud  the  brave  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los 
Angeles  which  has  just  memorialized  Congress  for  a 
"national  rural  reserve"  of  5,000,000,  and  a  permanent 
force  stationed  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  500,000  troops 
"fully  equipped  and  officered"  and  "ready  for  instant 
militarv  service." 


COLLECTIVE  VS.  COMPETITIVE  ARMAMENTS 

NATIONAL  preparedness  is  a  necessary  evil.  It  is 
necessary  because  the  world  is  politically  unorgan- 
ized and  each  nation  is  the  sole  custodian  of  its  own  se- 
curity. It  is  an  evil,  because  it  is  costly,  wasteful,  sub- 
versive of  the  golden  rule,  and  is  apt  to  result  in  the 
very  resort  to  force  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

As  long  as  each  nation  lives  under  the  delusion  that 
it  can  protect  itself  against  all,  as  long  as  it  believes  in 
the  mathematically  impossible  policj^  of  having  a  greater 
force  than  any  other  nation,  the  United  States  has  got  to 
"play  the  game"  with  the  rest. 

The  system  is  analogous  to  cut-throat  competition  in 
railroads.  If  one  road  selfishly  lowers  rates,  thinking 
thereby  to  get  the  other's  business,  the  competitor  must 
follow  suit  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  As  a  result,  both 
roads  are  worse  off  than  before.  So  if  one  nation  thinks 
to  gain  advantage  over  a  neighbor  by  greater  prepared- 
ness, the  other  must  prepare  likewise  or  risk  being 
conquered. 

This  is  why  The  Independent  is  for  preparedness,  and 
yet  deplores  preparedness.  If  we  stand  for  preparedness 
— moderate  and  unhysterical  tho  it  be — ^we  do  so  only 
as  a  stop-gap  until  the  whole  competitive  system  of 
armaments  is  abolished.  This,  we  admit,  is  no  small 
task.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  once  the  world 
has  sense  enough  to  substitute  the  collective  system  of 
armaments  under  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  for  the 
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competitive  system  of  armaments,  under  which  the 
world  now  so  grievously  suffers,  we  shall  have  devised  a 
scientific  formula  for  changing  the  colossal  rival  arma- 
ments of  the  world  into  a  true  international  police,  and 
that  will  mean  their  inevitable  reduction.  For  if  a  recal- 
citrant nation  cannot  hope  to  create  a  large  enough  force 
"to  lick  all  creation,"  and  if  a  law-abiding  nation  can  be 
certain  to  be  backed  up  in  its  just  actions  by  an  over- 
whelming world  force,  there  will  be  no  incentive  to  in- 
crease armaments  and  every  incentive  to  decrease  them. 

Let  the  United  States,  then,  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  it  is  ready  to  join  with  other  nations  in  a  League 
to  Enforce  Peace.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  heed  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  present  war  and  put  our  military 
house  in  order. 

National  preparedness  is  a  necessary  evil.  Interna- 
tional preparedness  is  a  necessary  good. 


UNIVERSITY  MANAGEMENT 

IF  there  be  a  Professors'  Almanac  like  to  the  old 
Farmers'  Almanac,  it  would  have  strung  down  the 
April  page:  "About — this — time — look — out — for — 
squalls."  For  every  spring  we  hear  complaints  about 
the  tyranny  of  university  authorities  and  attempted  in- 
terference with  free  speech.  Last  year  the  chief  storm 
centers  were  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Dartmouth,  Colorado, 
Lafayette  and  Minnesota.  This  year  trouble  is  reported 
from  about  as  many  more  places,  and  the  season  is  young. 
For  instance,  the  German-American  Alliance  of  Cincin- 
nati demands  the  suppression  of  President  Dabney  be- 
cause he  "attempts  to  foist  his  dangerous  notions,  per- 
sonal fallacies  and  natipnal  antipathies  upon  the  com- 
munity and  to  turn  the  tide  of  opinion  to  his  own 
liking."  The  chief  ground  of  complaint  seems  to  be  the 
publication  of  a  private  letter  which  the  president  of 
Cincinnati  University  wrote  to  a  kinsman  of  his  wife's, 
Congressman  Cantrill,  urging  him  to  support  President 
Wilson  on  the  question  of  warning  passengers  against 
armed  liners.  Evidently  if  a  public  man  in  Cincinnati 
has  any  private  opinions  that  are  not  pro-German  he 
had  better  beware  how  he  puts  them  on  paper. 

We  may  match  the  sample  of  German  intolerance  by 
a  piece  of  British  intolerance  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Lyttelton,  the  honored  head- 
master of  Eton  College,  has  been  compelled  to  resign 
because,  as  the  dispatch  naively  states,  he  exprest  the 
opinion  "that  it  was  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  Christian  charity  to  Germany." 

From  Oregon  we  hear  that  J.  Willis  Jefferies  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  Franklin  High  School  of  Portland 
because  he  preferred  The  Independent  and  other  period- 
icals to  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  books  in  the  teaching 
of  English.  There  are,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
several  thousand  teachers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
guilty  of  the  same  crime,  but  we  will  never  tell  on  them. 

The  most  serious  affair,  however,  is  an  insurrection 
-in  Bryn  Mawr  against  the  rule  of  President  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  who  is  accused  of  autocratic  and  dictatorial 
methods  by  many  of  the  faculty,  alumnae  and  students. 
This  outbreak  is  no  surprize,  for  the  trouble  has  been 
brewing  for  many  years,  and  now  that  it  has  become 
public  it  will  probably  result  in  a  reorganization  of  the 
institution  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

That  has  been  the  result  in  the  neighboring  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  The  dismissal  of  Professor  Scott 


Nearing,  which  we  discussed  on  July  5  of  last  year  in 
the  editorial  on  "The  Rights  of  Professors  and  Stu- 
dents," aroused  such  indignation  among  the  alumni  and 
public  that  the  university  trustees  amended  the  statutes 
so  as  to  provide  for  consultation  with  representatives  of 
the  faculty  before  a  professor  is  removed.  This  is  a 
great  step  in  advance  and  will  do  much  to  unify  the 
university  and  to  restore  confidence  in  its  management. 
It  is  not  safe  to  assume,  as  the  public  is  apt  to  do 
whenever  a  professor  is  removed,  that  the  administra- 
tion is  altogether  to  blame.  Such  cases  are  never  so  sim- 
ple as  they  seem  to  outsiders,  but  are  always  compli- 
cated by  personal  factors  and  conflicting  educational 
ideals.  The  university  authorities  should  scrupulously 
avoid  all  forms  of  interference  with  freedom  of  speech, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  should  remember 
that  he  also  is  under  obligation  to  the  institution  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  exercizes  that  freedom.  The  best 
statement  we  have  seen  of  this  reciprocal  obligation  is 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors,  vulgarly  known  as  the 
"Professors'  Trade  Union" : 

The  claim  to  freedom  of  teaching  is  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  integrity  and  of  the  progress  of  scientific  inquiry; 
it  is,  therefore,  only  those  who  carry  on  their  work  in  the 
temper  of  the  scientific  inquirer  who  may  justly  assert  this 
claim.  The  liberty  of  the  scholar  within  the  university  to 
set  forth  his  conclusions,  be  they  what  they  may,  is  condi- 
tioned by  their  being  conclusions  gained  by  a  scholar's 
method  and  held  in  a  scholar's  spirit;  that  is  to  say,  they 
must  be  the  fruits  of  competent  and  patient  and  sincere 
inquiry,  and  they  should  be  set  forth  with  dignity,  courtesy, 
and  temperateness  of  language.  The  university  teacher,  in 
giving  instruction  upon  controversial  matters,  while  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  hide  his  own  opinion  under  a  moun- 
tain of  equivocal  verbiage,  should,  if  he  is  fit  for  his  posi- 
tion, be  a  person  of  a  fair  and  judicial  mind;  he  should,  in 
dealing  with  such  subjects,  set  forth  justly,  without  sup- 
pression or  innuendo,  the  divergent  opinions  of  other  inves- 
tigators; he  should  cause  his  students  to  become  familiar 
with  the  best  published  expressions  of  the  great  historic 
types  of  doctrine  upon  the  questions  at  issue;  and  he  should, 
above  all,  remember  that  his  business  is  not  to  provide  his 
students  with  ready-made  conclusions,  but  to  train  them  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  to  provide  them  access  to  those 
materials  which  they  need  if  they  are  to  think  intelligently. 

If  all  professors  would  live  up  to  the  ideal  thus  formu- 
lated by  their  representatives  there  would  be  fewer 
cases  of  tyrannical  action  on  the  part  of  university  au- 
thorities, and  when  such  a  case  did  occur  public  opinion 
would  be  unanimous  in  condemning  it. 


SHAKESPEARE  HARD  AT  IT 

THE  other  day  Ellen  Terry  helped  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  to  pack — with  due  pomp  and  ceremony — 
a  consignment  of  Shakespeare  tercentenary  badges  to 
be  sent  to  Canada. 

These  750,000  buttons  for  Canadian  buttonholes  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  admirable  loyalty  on  the  part  of  this 
active  youngster  of  a  nation  to  the  memory  of  an  old- 
country  poet.  It  is  not  literature,  however,  but  philan- 
thropy that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  nation-wide  decora- 
tion. The  Shakespeare  buttons  are  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  Red  Cross,  Belgian  Relief,  and  the 
League  of  Mercy. 

So  f  01*  a  small  investment  one  can  honor  Shakespeare, 
comfort  a  wounded  Tommy  Atkins,  and  feed  a  Belgian 
baby,  all  at  one  stroke.  It  is  a  bargain  tag-day. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  But  can  one  say 
as  much  for  the  memory  of  Shakespeare? 


^  wr  General         Carranza 

Carranza  Wants  j^^^  addrest  a  note  to 
Us  to  Withdraw  ^j^^  American  Gov- 
ernment  formally  protesting  against 
the  continuance  of  American  troops  in 
Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Villa.  The  de  facto 
President  of  Mexico  declares  that  the 
expedition  into  Mexico  was  undertaken 
under  a  misapprehension  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  of  the  position  of  the 
Mexican  Government  as  set  forth  in 
General  Carranza's  note  of  March  10. 
He  admits  that  the  action  in  dispatch- 
ing the  troops  in  pursuit  of  Villa  was 
taken  in  good  faith ;  but  asserts  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  agreeing  to  such  an 
act  in  the  present  case. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  Mexican 
note  was,  Carranza  now  says,  to  submit 
a  proposal  for  an  agreement  under 
which  American  or  Mexican  troops,  as 
the  case  might  be,  could  cross  the 
boundary  line  in  pursuit  of  bandits  if 
"unfortunately,  there  should  be  repeat- 
ed along  the  border  acts  like  those  com- 
mitted in  Columbus."  The  note  of  last 
week  further  declared  that  the  Mexican 
Government  had  judged  from  the  first 
that  the  Columbus  incident,  because 
some  time  had  passed  since  it  had  oc- 
curred, could  not  be  considered  an  oc 
casion  for  the  sending  of  troops  into 
Mexico.  Since  the  subsequent  attempts 
to  frame  a  formal  agreement  or  pro- 
tocol regulating  the  reciprocal  passage 
of  troops  across  the  border  had  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  Mexican  Government 
now  asserts  that  it  "judges  it  con- 
venient to  suspend  for  the  present  all 
discussion  or  negotiations  in  this  par- 
ticular or  founded  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  expedition  sent  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  pursue  Villa  is 
without  foundation  in  virtue  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  previous  agreement, 
formal  and  definite."  The  delivery  of 
the  note  to  Secretary  Lansing  was  re 
garded  by  General  Carranza  as  "end- 
ing negotiations  for  a  reciprocal  pass- 
ing of  troops  and  asking  for  disoccupa- 
tion  of  the  territory  occupied  by  Amer- 
ican troops  in  view  of  Villa's  party 
having  been  destroyed." 

_,,      _^  ,        Subsequent  to  the  re- 

The  Protocol        ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  Carranza 

Negotiations        ^^^^^     ^^^     g^^^^     p^, 

partment  made  public  all  the  previous 
correspondence  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments looking  toward  the  making  of 
a  formal  agreement.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  proposals,  suggested 
severe  limitations  in  several  particulars 
to  the  sending  of  any  punitive  expedi- 
tion. The  expedition  must  not  exceed 
1000  men;  it  must  be  composed  only  of 
cavalry,  with  no  infantry  or  artillery. 
The  cavalry,  however,  might  be  accom- 
panied by  machine  guns.  The  pursuit 
must  not  be  carried  further  than  forty 
miles  across  the  boundary  line,  and 
must  be  discontinued  and  the  troops 
withdrawn  within  five  days,  "except  in 
unusuai  cases." 


The  pursuing  forces  are  not  to  cross 
the  line  within  six  miles  of  any  town 
on  the  border,  or  to  occupy  any  city  or 
town  in  the  country  they  have  entered. 
It  was  further  proposed  that  clashes 
between  troops  of  the  two  governments 
"thru  errors  or  indiscretions  of  com- 
manders" should  not  be  considered  suf- 
ficient to  hold  the  government  of  the 
offenders  responsible;  nor  could  at- 
tacks upon  the  pursuing  forces  by  the 
inhabitants  operate  to  impose  responsi- 
bility upon  their  government. 

To    these    proposals    the    American 
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Harding  in  liroohlyn  Eagle 
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Never  mind,  Carranza  has  not  Riven  the  Villistas 

permission  to  use  the  i-ailways,  either 


State  Department  returned  counter 
propo.sals,  disposing  of  most  of  the 
limitations  suggested  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  relating  to  the  point  on 
the  border  where  the  line  should  be 
cro.st,  the  occupation  of  towns,  and  the 
length  of  time  the  forces  should  re- 
main within  the  entered  country.  The 
length  of  time  under  this  last  provision 
was  proposed  to  be  lengthened  to  fif- 
teen days,  subject  to  a  special  agree- 
ment for  its  extension.  A  reque.st  was 
added  to  the  American  reply  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Columbus  case  as 
falling  outside  the  limits  of  the  proto- 
col and  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  the  proposed 
agreement. 

To  these  counter  proposals  General 
Carranza  declined  to  agree  and  the 
negotiations  therefore  came  to  an  end. 

„,      X,     J,          ,  Meanwhile  the  troops 

The  Needle  and  ^    r^           id       u- 

TT            ,    TT  of    General    Pershing 

Haystack  Hunt  ,• 

•'  were      pushing      on 

along  the  supposed  trail  of  Villa.  More 
than  400  miles  over  the  boundary  line 
they  were  well  beyond  easy  communi- 
cation with  their  base  at  the  border, 
md  their  movements  were  taking  place 
behind  a  dense  haze  of  remoteness,  ac- 
centuated doubtless  by  the  rigorous 
censorship.  Thru  this  mist  came  last 
week  the  story  that  Villa  had  died  and 
been  buried  in  a  lonely  grave  in  the 
mountains.  According  to  the  tale,  the 
body  was  exhumed  and  started  on  its 
way  to  Chihuahua  for  definite  identifi- 
cation. 

A  report  by  Robert  Dunn,  special 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ty-ib- 
une,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
chase  as  it  has  now  developed: 

With  the  prospert.s  for  the  capture  of 
\'illa  apparently  no  better  than  they  have 
been  since  the  battle  at  (Juerrero.  the  cani- 
jiaign  has  entered  into  still  another  new 
jihase — a  process  of  minute  search  and 
elimination.  Every  adobe,  every  cliinip  of 
tangled  undei-growth  that  may  nH'onl  a 
refuge,  is  examined  in  (piest  of  Villa  and 
liis  generals. 

Dramatic  night  sleuthing  and  dangerous 
day  combing  of  arroyos.  mesas  and  canyons 
liave  marked  the  work  of  our  column. 
Much  of  the  night  the  men  are  in  the  sad- 
dle, tumbling  into  well-earned  slumber  witli 
the  advent  of  broad  day.  and  buckling  again 
to  their  work  before  the  afternoon  sun  has 
permitted  the  first  faint  touches  of  the  even- 
ing chill  to  steal  upon  them. 

Recently  three  villages  were  surrounded 
and  searciied  in  the  (h^ad  of  the  night,  for 
here  we  are  hot  on  the  trail  of  Pablo  Lopez, 
and  perliaps  of  \'illa  himself.  Li  one  of 
tliese  villages  our  native  scout,  formerly 
;i  Diaz  colonel,  reiiorted  Lopez  in  hiding. 
lie  had  been  to  visit  his  pnients  there  the 
night  bef<u-e.  our  scout  had  learned,  and  it 
was  expected  he  would  leturu  again  from 
his  hiding  place  in  the  hills — a  cave,  lo- 
cate<l    the    villagers    knew    not    where. 

At  dusk  the  village  in  whi<-h  Lopez's  par- 
ents live  (I  am  not  permitted  to  write 
n.imes  of  places  or  jiositious)  was  surround- 
ed. When  the  place  had  gn)wn  silent,  cav- 
alrymen clattered  from  door  to  door,  arous- 
ing the  sleepily  protesting  inhabitants, 
seai-ching  every  hovel,  nokiu.,  even  into 
ovens  and  straw  piles.  Lopez,  warned. 
doubtless    slept    on    in    his    cave    bed.    and 
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morning  again  found  our  men,  irritable  and 
tired,  ready  for  camp  and  rest. 

.  .  .  We  were  again  in  the  saddle  at 
dusk,  halting  a  brief  spell  beyond  the  ranch 
and  dismounting.  ...  In  the  light  of  the 
half  moon  the  whole  world  seemed  im- 
mersed in  a  single  coloring  of  silver  gray. 
For  a  silent  hour  we  rode  along,  listening 


err.ine- 

^vHachita  ^^ 

^V.^  /   r^olumbus 

Palomas  Juarez 


GENERAL  ORArTING  CO.  >NC. n  Y 


WHERE  THE  VILLA  CHASE  HALTED 
The  heavy  black  line  indicates  the  route  of  the 
punitive  expedition  in  its  hunt  for  the  bandit. 
At  Parral  a  detachment  of  the  Thirteenth  Cav- 
alry was  attacked  by  a  mob  and  then  by  a  regu- 
lar force  of  Carranza  troops.  It  retreated  eight 
miles  to  the  northeast,  and  the  Americans  were 
north  and  west  of  the  city  when  The  Inde- 
pendent went  to  press.  It  was  at  Cusihuirachic 
that  Villa  is  said  to  have  died 


Kirby  in  New  York  World 
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now  and  then  for  sounds  from  the  other 
commands. 

Suddenly  we  came  in  view  of  a  bright 
fire  gleaming  on  a  hilltop,  supposedly  a 
Villista  signal,  while  below  it  lay  the  vil- 
lage, a  light  gleaming  here  and  there  among 
the  adobes.  As  we  reached  the  village  we 
found  the  other  details  already  in  the  town. 
The  house  to  house  search  revealed  nothing 
new  except  the  quaint  lie  that  the  signal 
fire  on  the  hill  was  that  of  a  lone  sentry 
guarding  a  Villista  cache  of  treasure. 

Finally  the  command  withdrew,  only  to 
take  up  a  ten-mile  trot  across  country  to 
another  village,  where  the  same  scene  was 
reenacted,  with  the  same  empty  return. 

A  significant  incident, 
The  Parral       which  may  have  impor- 

Fight  tant,  perhaps  serious,  re- 

sults, occurred  on  the  twelfth,  at  the 
mining  town  of  Parral.  Major  Tomp- 
kins with  two  troops  of  the  Thirteenth 
Cavalry  entered  Parral,  with  the  cor- 
dial acquiescence  of  the  Mexican  com- 
mander. They  were  cordially  received 
by  the  high  civic  and  military  officials. 
General  Pershing,  in  his  report,  de- 
scribes what  then  happened: 

"In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  groups 
of  native  troops  and  civilians,  follow- 
ing, jeered,  threw  stones  and  fired  on 
column.  Major  Tompkins  took  definite 
position  north  of  railroad  that  was  soon 
flanked  by  native  troops  and  forced  to 
retire  further.  About  three  hundred 
Carranza-troops  joined  in  pursuit,  and 
Major  Tompkins  continued  to  withdraw 
to  avoid  further  complications  until  he 
reached  Santa  Cruz,  eight  miles  from 
Parral.  Fighting  ceased  about  fifteen 
miles  from  town.  Major  Frank  Tomp- 
kins deserves  great  praise  for  his  for- 
bearance. General  Lozano  attempted  to 
control  his  men  when  he  first  began, 
but  failed.  Colonel  Brown,  with  Major 
Charles  Young,  and  a  squadron  of  the 
Tenth  Cavalry,  was  eight  miles  away 
when  notified,  and  joined  Major  Frank 
Tompkins,  7  p.  m.  (Sentence  deleted 
at  this  point.)  Reported  privately  forty 
Mexicans  killed,  all  soldiers,  including 
one  major.  One  civilian  wounded. 
Americans  killed,  two;  wounded,  six; 
missing,  one.  Major  Tompkins  slightly 
wounded  in  foot   (?)    by  spent  bullet." 

This  attack  upon  American  forces  by 
Carranzista  troops  naturally  raises  the 
question  whether  the  activities  of  the 
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American  forces  in  Mexico  are  long  to 
be  free  from  obstruction  and  active  de- 
fiance by  the  people  in  general.  It  also 
suggests  the  possibility  that  not  all  of 
the  Carranzista  officers  and  troops  are 
cooperating  in  good  faith  with  the 
American  expedition. 

It  was  announced  officially  last  week 
that  12,000  soldiers  were  already  in 
Mexico,  and  18,000  engaged  in  guard 
duty  on  the  border.  This  leaves,  ac- 
cording to  the  War  Department's  an- 
nouncement, only  4000  regular  troops 
in  all  the  United  States. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  if  larger 
forces  become  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  task  in  Mexico,  the  mili- 
tia of  the  several  states  must  be  called 
upon  or  the  enlistment  of  a  volunteer 
army  resorted  to. 

• 

XT  4.  ^u     r>    J      u  ^      Mr.  Roosevelt  con- 
Not  the  Body,  but      ,•  ,         4.   <r     .  v 
^,      c.      r              tmues  to  set  forth 
the  Soul                .,           ,.  ,         J.  ,  . 
the  articles  of  his 

political  creed  with  vigor  and  direct- 
ness. In  so  doing  he  disagrees  with  cer- 
tain leaders  of  the  Republican  party  as 
to  the  principal  issue  on  which  the 
campaign  against  the  Administration 
must  be  waged.  Last  week  Senator 
Harding,  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  selected 
to  act  as  temporaiy  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  de- 
clared that  the  tariff  was  the  para- 
mount issue.  In  commenting  on  this 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

From  time  to  time  it  has  recently  been 
announced  that  the  fight  against  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  to  be  waged  only,  or  almost  only, 
on  the  tariff.  Such  an  appeal  would  be  an 
appeal  to  the  belly  and  not  to  the  soul  of 
the  American  nation.  By  all  means  provide 
the  things  of  the  body,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion tliat  we  treat  the  body  as  the  servant 
of  the  soul. 

I  believe  heartily  in  a  protective  tariff. 
Unless  we  return  to  a  protective  tariff, 
preferably  administered  thru  a  commis- 
sion of  experts,  we  shall  face  widespread 
economic  disaster  at  the  end  of  this  war. 

But  this  is  not  the  great  issue  on  which 
the  fight  is  to  be  made  if  the  highest  serv- 
ice is  to  be  rendered  the  American  people. 
The  issue  is  that  the  American  people  must 
find  its  own  soul.  National  honor  is  a 
spiritual  thing  that  cannot  be  haggled  over 
in  terms  of  dollars.  We  must  stand  not 
only  for  America  first,  but  for  America  first 
and  last  and  all  the  time,  and  without  any 
second. 
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Our  loyalty  must  bo  to  the  whole  United 
States.  The  East  must  stand  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  I'acific  Coast  against  every 
foe.  The  West  must  stand  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  Atlantic  Coast  against 
every  foe.  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South  alike  must  hold  the  life  of  every  man 
and  the  honor  of  every  woman  on  the  most 
remote  ranch  on  the  Mexican  border  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  might 
of  our  united  nation. 

We  can  be  true  to  mankind  at  large  only 
if  we  are  true  to  ourselves.  If  we  are  false 
to  ourselves  we  shall  be  false  to  every  one 
else.  We  have  a  lofty  ideal  to  serve,  a  great 
mission  to  accomplish  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom iind  of  genuine  democracy  and  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  dealing  thruout  the  world. 

If  we  are  weak  and  slothful  and  ab- 
sorbed in  mere  money  getting  and  vapid  ex- 
citement we  can  neither  serve  these  causes 
nor  any  others.  We  must  stand  for  na- 
tional conscience,  for  national  discipline 
and  for  preparedness — military,  social  and 
industrial — in  order  to  help  the  soul  of  this 
nation. 

We  stand  for  peace,  but  only  for  the 
peace  that  comes  as  a  right  to  the  just  man 
armed,  and  not  for  the  peace  which  the 
coward  purchases  by  abject  submission  to 
wrong.  The  peace  of  cowardice  leads  in 
the  end  to  war,  after  a  record  of  shame. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  sees  but  one  issue  and 
states  that  issue  over  and  over  again 
with  characteristic  forcefulness. 

^  ,         ,        The    German   note 

^""^^7  £PP'^^'      of  April  10  reports 

to  The  Hague         an  investigation  by 

the  Admiralty  of  the  recent  cases  of 
submarine  attacks.  In  regard  to  the 
British  steamers  "Berwindvale,"  "Eng- 
lishman" and  "Eagle  Point,"  it  is 
claimed  that  these  w^ere  given  fair 
Warning  and  ample  time  for  the  crews 
to  take  to  boats.  In  regard  to  the 
French  steamer  "Sussex"  the  com- 
mander of  the  submarine  reports  that 
he  sank  a  vessel  at  about  that  time  and 
place,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  a  British 
mine-layer  and  his  sketch  of  it  does' not 
correspond  exactly  with  the  picture  of 
the  "Sussex"  as  published  in  the  Lon- 
don illustrated  papers.  The  German 
note  concludes: 

No  other  attack  whatever  by  German 
submarines  occurred  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion for  the  "Sussex"  upon  the  route  be- 
tween Folkstone  and  Dieppe.  The  Ger- 
man Government  must  therefore  assume 
that  the  injury  to  the  "Sussex"  is  attribut- 
able to  another  cause  than  an  attack  by  a 
German  submarine. 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 

WAR   PAINT 

For  an  explanation  of  the  case  the  fact 
may  perhaps  be  serviceable  that  no  less 
than  twenty-six  English  mines  were  ex- 
ploded by  shots  by  German  naval  forces 
in  the  channel  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  April 
alone.  The  entire  sea  in  that  vicinity  is,  in 
fact,  endangered  by  floating  mines  and  by 
torpedoes  that  have  not  sunk.  Off  the  Eng- 
lish coast  it  is  further  endangered  in  an 
increasing  degree  thru  German  mines 
which  have  been  laid  against  enemy  naval 
forces. 

Should  the  American  Government  have 
at  its  disposal  further  material  for  a  con- 
clusion upon  the  case  of  the  "Sussex,"  the 
German  Government  would  ask  that  it  be 
communicated,  in  order  to  subject  this  ma- 
terial also  to  an  investigation. 

In  the  event  that  differences  of  opinion 
should  develop  hereby  between  the  two 
governments,  the  German  Government  now 
declares  itself  ready  to  have  the  facts  of  the 
case  established  thru  mixed  commissions 
of  investigation,  in  accordance  with  the 
third  title  of  The  Hague  agreement  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  con- 
flicts, November  18,  1907. 

A    /-  ou-      r)i   ^      Thru     the     ef- 

A   German   Ship   Plot      j?     .  j?      ^v 

T^.  J  forts      of      the 

Discovered  xt        -.^     i 

New  York  po- 
lice force  a  splendid  beginning  has  been 
made  at  uncovering  the  activities  of  a 
group  of  Gel-man  sympathizers  in  this 
country  who  have  been  engaged  in  put- 
ting inflammable  bombs  into  the  car- 
goes of  ships  sailing  for  ports  of  the 
allied  powers.  Last  week  eight  arrests 
were  made,  seven  of  them  of  men  con- 
nected with  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  the  eighth  of  a  man  connected 
with  a  German  chemical  firm  in  Ho- 
boken. 

The  prisoners  are  Captain  Otto  Wol- 
pert,  commander  of  the  "Friedrich  der 
Grosse,"  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line;  Captain  Enno  Bode,  pier  super- 
intendent for  the  Atlas  Line,  a  subsidi- 
ary company  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri 
can;  Captain  Charles  Von  Kleist,  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural and  Chemical  Company,  and 
Ernest  Becker,  Carl  Schmidt,  Frederick 
Praidel,  Wilhelm  Paradies  and  Fred- 
erick Garbade,  all  connected  with  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  "Friedrich  der 
Grosse." 

The  story  as  told  by  the  police  is  that 
the  bombs  were  made  on  board  the 
steamer  and  sent  to  the  chemical  com- 
pany's works  to  be  filled.   The  bombs 
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were  then  turned  over  to  German  offi- 
cers to  be  secreted  in  the  cargoes  of 
allied  merchant  ships,  and  to  be  shipped 
to  other  ports  for  similar  purposes. 

The  bombs  were  steel  tubes  about  six 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Into  the  top  of  the 
tube  was  screwed  an  aluminum  tube, 
shaped  like  a  rocket.  This  inner  tube 
was  filled  with  a  liquid  chemical  which 


I 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

SCOUTING  IN  MEXICO 
Lieut.  Gorrell  and  Lieut.  Dargue  scouting  some- 
where south  of  field  headquarters  at  Casas 
Grandes,  Mexico.  The  aviators  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  locate  their  quarry,  but  they  are  con- 
stantly in  service  both  as  couriers  and  in  recon- 
noitering  over  countir  that  makes  flj-ing,  espe- 
cially in  these  antiquated  low-power  njachines. 
exceedingly  perilous.  Eight  new  machines  are 
expected    in    a    fortnight 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

WHAT  ARE   THEY  MARCHING   INTO? 

The   Thirteenth   Cavalry,   with  their  backs   to   the  United   States   and  their    faces    toward    Mexico    City.    The    clashes    between    Mexicans    and    American 

soldiers    at    Parral   suggest    ugly    possibilities   in    the   path    of   the    punitive   expedition 


would  eat  its  way  thru  the  wall  of  the 
tube  in  a  certain  calculated  time,  de- 
pending: upon  the  thickness  of  the 
aluminum  shell.  When  this  liquid  had 
penetrated  the  shell  it  came  into  con- 
tact with  another  chemical  substance  in 
the  main  tube,  generating^  such  extreme 
heat  as  to  burst  and  destroy  the  outer 
steel  tube  and  set  fire  to  anything  sur- 
rounding it. 

The  first  hint  of  the  plot  was  ob- 
tained when  the  steamer  "Kirk  Oswald" 
was  being  unloaded  at  Marseilles  on 
June  8  last.  A  bag  of  sugar  broke 
open  and  nine  metal  objects  rolled  out. 
An  investigation  by  the  French  police 
showed  that  these  objects  were  fire 
bombs.  One  of  them  was  subsequently 
sent  to  the  American  State  Department 
and  turned  over  to  the  New  York  po- 
lice. From  this  single  clue  "^he  city's  de- 
tectives, after  ten  months  of  work,  built 
up  the  »ase  against  the  men  who  have 
now  been  arrested. 

It  is  reported  that  two,  at  least,  of 
the  prisoners  have  already  confest  their 
share  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bombs. 
It  is  believed  that  evidence  will  be 
forthcoming  connecting  Captain  von 
Papen,  the  recalled  German  Military 
Attache,  and  Captain  Boy-Ed,  the  re- 
called German  Naval  Attache,  with  the 
plots;  and  that  other  Germans  of 
prominence,  still  in  this  country,  will 
also  be  implicated  in  responsibility  for 
them. 

According    to     a 

Losses  to  statement     given 

Merchant  Shippmg      ^^^    ^^    Admiral 

Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  the  total  losses  to 
merchant  shipping  from  the  beginning 
of  th3  war  to  March  23  amount  to  980 
vessels  all  told.  The  British  losses 
amount  to  six  per  cent  of  their  total 
tonnage,  the  French  to  seven,  the  Rus- 
sian to  five  and  the  Italian  to  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  of  their  total  tonnage. 
On  the  other  hand,  ship  building  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  so  rapid  that 
British  shipping  has  gained  344,000 
tons  since  the  war  began.  The  distribu- 
tion of  losses  is  as  follows: 

Losses    to    Belligerents 
^teumem 

Nationality.                        Number.  Tonnage. 

British    370  1.320,000 

French    41  140,000 

Belgian     10  .30,000 

Russian    27  42,000 

Italian    21  70,000 

Japanese    3  19,000 

Totals     481  1,621,000 
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^niUnf/   Vessels 

Nationality.                        Number.  Tonnage. 

British    .31  19,000 

French    12  1X,000 

Russian     8  7,000 

Italian    6  3,000 

Totals     ~u  47.000 

Trawlers  :  British,  237  :  French.  7  :  Bel- 
gian, 2. 

Losses  to  Neutrals 

SSteamers 

Nationality.                        Number.  Tonnage. 

Norway    50  96,000 

Denmark    18  33,000 

Holland    22  74,000 

Sweden    .33  42.000 

United  States   6  16,000 

Greece   11  22.000 

Spain    4  9.000 

Persia    1  750 

Portugal    1  625 

Totals 146  29.3,.375 

Sailing  Vessels 

Norway    22  20,000 

Denmark    10  1,600 

Sweden    7  2,000 

Holland    2  225 

United   States    1  176 


Totals    42  24,001 

Trawlers :    Denmark,    1 ;    Holland,    7. 

,.     T>  ■.•  u     The    efforts    of 
Recruiting  the  British     ^^^  government 

^"■"^y  to      raise      the 

army  to  four  million  are  meeting  with 
increasing  diflSculty.  There  were  1,400,- 
000  more  men  needed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they 
might  be   obtained    by     Lord     Derby's 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

April  10 — Germany  expresses  williag- 
ness  to  refer  "Sussex"  case  to  The 
Hague.  British  take  crater  at  St. 
Eloi. 

April  77—80,000  Germans  attack 
Ayocourt  front  at  Verdun.  Ten  ves- 
sels, three  of  them  neutrals,  sunk. 

April  12 — Rumania  signs  commercial 
agreement  with  Germany.  British 
repulsed  by  Turks  on  the  Tigris. 

April  13 — Fighting  continues  on  Dead 
Man's  Hill.  Bi-itish  Government 
agrees  to  pa.y  American  packers 
$15,000,000  for  meat  cargoes  seized. 

April  IJf — Austrians  take  Italian  posi- 
tion near  Gorz.  Russians  advance  a 
hundred  miles  west  of  Erzerum. 

April  15 — Russians  attacking  German 
lines  at  Dvinsk.  British  aeroplanes 
drop  bombs  on   Constantinople. 

April  16 — French  attack  south  of 
Douaumont.  Russians  defeat  Turks 
at   Bitlis,   Armenia. 


scheme  of  personal  solicitation  of  every 
eligible  man.  But  this  did  not  bring  out 
enough  volunteers,  so  the  government 
has  begun  to  apply  the  draft  to  the 
unmarried  men  over  eighteen.  On  April 
7  all  the  married  men  who  have  regis- 
tered as  volunteers  were  ordered  to 
report  at  the  recruiting  offices.  As  three 
months  is  regarded  as  the  minimum 
period  of  training  before  sending  men 
to  the  front,  it  will  be  hard  to  get  the 
field  forces  up  to  full  strength  in  time 
for  a  vigorous  offensive  before  fall. 

On  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  married  men  at  being  called  out  so 
soon  the  government  is  making  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  who 
are  ineligible  for  enlistment  by  reason 
of  being  needed  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  other  essential  indus- 
tries. This  has  been  done  chiefly  by  the 
greater  employment  of  women.  In  com- 
mercial, clerical  and  transport  work 
275,000  women  have  found  employment 
and  14,000  in  farm  work,  thus  releasing 
about  as  many  men  for  military  duty. 

The  conviction  is  spreading  that  it 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  resort  to  uni- 
versal conscription,  and  it  is  argued 
that  this  would  be  much  more  fair  and 
equable  than  the  present  semi-volunteer 
system  which  places  a  premium  upon 
dishonesty  and  cowardice.  A  faction  of 
both  the  Unionist  and  the  Liberal 
parties  favor  conscription  and  the  Cabi- 
net is  similarly  divided.  Lloyd-George, 
the  Minister  of  Munitions,  is  said  to 
favor  it,  but  Mr.  Asquith  has  declared 
that  conscription  shall  never  be  adopted 
so  long  as  he  is  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
quite  likely,  therefore,  that  the  present 
coalition  ministry  may  be  reorganized 
before  very  long. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend 
any  of  these  measures  to  Ireland,  where 
there  is  heated  and  organized  opposi- 
tion even  to  volunteer  recruiting.  John 
Redmond,  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  most  of 
the  Nationalist  leaders  favor  recruit- 
ing, but  the  radical  faction  known  as 
the  Sinn  Fein  is  bitterly  anti-English. 
There  are  a  dozen  newspapers  openly 
denouncing  the  enlistment  of  Irish  in 
the  British  army  and  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  suppress  them  have 
been  ineffectual 


Rumania's 
Attitude 


One  of  the  important 
events  of  the  week  is  the 
announcement  from  Bucha- 
rest that  Rumania  has  concluded  a  com- 
mercial agreement  with  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  which  each  country  is  free  to 
export  to  the  other  all  goods  for  home 
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consumption.  This  means  primarily 
that  Germany  can  get  the  surplus  of 
grain  crop  from  Rumania,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  100,000,000 
bushels.  With  the  Bulgarian,  Rumanian 
and  Turkish  grain  fields  to  draw  upon, 
it  would  seem  that  Germany  is  relieved 
of  any  danger  of  being  starved  out  by 
the  British  blockade. 

The  probable  action  of  Rumania  has 
been  a  puzzle  from  the  start.  The  Ru- 
manians, claiming,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, to  belong  to  the  Latin  race,  were 
by  blood  and  culture  in  sympathy  with 
the  French  rather  than  the  Germans 
and  their  national  ambition  was  to  take 
from  Hungary  the  territory  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps 
inhabited  by  their  own  people.  In  the 
first  winter  of  the  war,  when  the  Rus- 
sians had  occupied  Galicia  and  Buko- 
vina  and  seemed  about  to  invade  Hun- 
gary, Rumania  was  expected  to  enter 
the  war.  Indeed  it  has  been  asserted 
that  a  treaty  to  that  effect  had  been 
signed  and  sealed. 

But  then  the  tide  turned.  The  Rus- 
sians were  swept  out  of  Austrian  terri- 
tory. The  British,  who,  it  was  said,  had 
an  option  on  the  Rumanian  wheat, 
failed  to  open  the  Dardanelles,  so  Ru- 
mania could  get  no  market  except  the 
Central  Powers,  for  Russia,  her  neigh- 
bor on  the  east,  is  also  an  exporter  of 
grain. 

It  looks  as  if  Rumania  had  watched 
to  see  how  the  spring  campaign  opened 
before  deciding  which  side  to  take,  and 
now,  finding  that  the  Russians  were  not 
accomplishing  anything  and  that  the 
Germans  were  vigorously  taking  the 
offensive  at  Verdun,  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  Allies  stood  little  chance 
of  winning.  The  diplomacy  of  the 
Allies  in  the  Balkans  has  been  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate.  At  the  start  Ru- 
mania and  Greece  were  decidedly  pro- 
Ally  and  almost  pledged  to  enter  the 
war  on  that  side,  while  Bulgaria  was 
on  the  fence.  Now  Bulgaria  is  actively 
hostile,  Rumania  is  feeding  the  enemy 
and  Greece  is  sullenly  submitting  to 
the  occupation  of  her  territory  by  the 
Allied  forces.  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
are  wiped  out  and  Albania  is  practical- 
ly lost  to  the  Allies.  Of  the  five  Balkan 
states  the  Allies  have  not  got  one  to 
show  for  the  money  they  have  expend- 
ed and  the  armies  they  have  sent  to 
Gallipoli  and  Salonica. 


The  Chinese 
Revolution 


The  revolt  against  the 
rule  of  Yuan  Shih-kai 
continues  to  spread  and 
his  renouncement  of  his  intention  to 
assume  the  throne  has  not  allayed  it. 
Nine  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  have  now  declared  their  inde- 
pendence or  are  under  the  control  of 
the  revolutionists. 

The  revolt  originated  last  December 
in  Yun-nan,  the  most  distant  of  all  the 
provinces  from  Peking.  Thence  it 
spread  to  Si-chuan  (Sze-chuen),  the 
next  province  on  the  north,  and  grad- 
ually advanced  eastward  until  it 
reached  the  coast,  thus  pursuing  much 
the  same  course  as  the  revolution  of 
1911  which  overthrew  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  the  unsuccessful  rebellion 


of  1913  against  Yuan  Shih-kai.  Canton, 
the  chief  port  of  southern  China,  has 
declared  its  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment. In  some  cases  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  cities  have  spontaneously 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Pek- 
ing government  and  thousands  of  gov- 
ernment troops  have  joined  the  repub- 
lican army.  The  five  warships  at  Canton 
also  have  gone  over  to  the  revolution- 
ists. From  Peking  have  come  frequent 
reports  of  battles  in  which  the  rebels 
were  crushed,  but  apparently  there  has 
not  been  much  real  fighting. 

The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  as- 
sured the  American  Minister,  Paul  S. 
Reinsch,  that  they  would  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  the 
territory  they  took  over,  and  so  far 
there  have  been  no  complaints  by  the 
missionaries  and  foreign  residents. 

The  national  assembly  of  1912  elect- 
ed Yuan  Shih-kai  President  for  five 
years,  but  last  September  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  office  was  to  be  made 
permanent  and  hereditary.  At  New 
Year's,  Yuan  Shih-kai  became  Emperor 
and  the  coronation  was  to  follow  as 
soon  as  a  propitious  date  was  deter- 
mined and  the  necessary  preparations 
made.  Later — as  the  insurrection 
spread — it  was  announced  that  the 
coronation  was  postponed,  and  recently 


Yuan  Shih-kai  resumed  the  title  of 
President  and  acknowledged  that  he 
had  misinterpreted  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  republicans  of  the  south, 
who  have  always  been  suspicious  of 
him,  have  now  altogether  lost  confi- 
dence in  him  and  his  latest  change  of 
po.sition  fails  to  conciliate  them. 

Two  contradictory  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  rebellion  are  current 
among  the  supporters  of  the  imperial 
regime,  some  laying  it  to  Japanese  and 
others  to  German  intrigue.  The  repub- 
licans, however,  indignantly  deny  that 
they  are  under  any  outside  influence. 
For  the  German  theory  there  is  no  ap- 
parent evidence.  On  the  contrary.  Yuan 
Shih-kai  is  supposed  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  Germany.  But  Japan  is  at  least 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment opposed  Yuan's  plan  of  becom- 
ing Emperor  and  tried  to  get  the  other 
Powers  to  unite  in  thwarting  it.  The 
attempted  revolution  of  1913  received 
the  support  of  the  Japanese  interests 
in  the  Yang-tse  valley  and  when  it 
failed  the  leader  of  it.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
sought  refuge  in  Japan,  from  which  he 
appears  to  be  directing  this  new  rising. 
The  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially the  students,  are  actively  .sup- 
porting the  revolution. 


THE    SPREAD    OF   THE    CHINESE    REVOLUTION 

A.s  the  shaded  area  on  the  map  shows  the  republicans  who  are  fifihting:  Yuan  Shih-kai  have  now 
control  over  the  southern  half  of  the  Chinese  empire.  If  they  are  not  able  to  overthrow  the  Peking: 
Government  they  are  likely  to  convert   the  southern   provinces   into  an  independent   republic   with 

Canton  as  the  capital 


ALABAMA:  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  Alabama  has  so 
much  been  done  for  the  re- 
moval of  illiteracy  from  the 
state  as  in  the  last  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  communities  in  which 
a  year  ago  there  were  no 
schools  of  any  kind,  some  in 
which  there  was  no  person  who 
could  read  or  write,  now  have 
well  appointed  school  houses 
and  a  competent  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Now  that  the  people  are 
thoroly  aroused,  much  is  being 
done  by  state  and  county  au- 
thorities, but  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  still  carried  on 
by  private  enterprise. 

DELAWARE:  For  several 
years  the  public  schools  of  Wil- 
mington have  suffered  because 
of  differences  between  the  City 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  law  requires  the 
board  to  conduct  the  schools 
effectively,  but  forbids  it  to 
create  floating  debts.  The  City 
Council  is  required  by  law  to 
appropriate  annually  such  sums 
as  the  Board  of  Education  may 
deem  actually  necessary,  but  it 
is  said  the  council  in  recent 
years  has  made  its  school  ap- 
propriations without  consulting 
the  board  and  that  the  sums 
have  been  insulBcient.  The 
board  therefore  claims  it  has 
had  to  create  floating  debts  or 
close  the  schools,  while  the 
council  claims  that  if  the 
schools  had  been  managed 
economically  the  appropria- 
tions would  have  been  ample. 
N;'.w  the  board  has  not  enough 
money  to  keep  the  schools  open 
any  longer  and  has  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  unless 
the  council  makes  an  immedi- 
ate appropriation. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

An  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Referendum  Association  has 
been  effected  by  a  large  number 
of  leading  residents  of  Wash- 
ington. In  the  absence  of  suf- 
frage or  any  other  organized 
means  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  to  express  their  needs 
or  desires,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  association  to  petition  Con- 
gress "to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding machinery  that  will  take 
jurisdiction  by  r<»ferendum  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
after  said  referendums  are  ex- 
ecuted that  they  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

FLORIDA:  The  Legislature 
last  year  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  state  roads  de- 
partment, but  made  no  direct 
appropriation  for  its  main- 
tenance. It  was  supposed  that 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  money 
received  by  the  several  counties 
for  automobile  licenses  would 
provide  a  sufficient  fund,  the 
remaining  eighty-five  per  cent 
to  be  used  as  road  funds  by  the 
counties  collecting  it.  But  the 
county  authorities  have  been  so 
lax  in  the  collection  of  these  li- 
cense fees  since  the  depart- 
ment was  organized  in  October 
that  the  commissioner  has  been 
practically  without  money.  It 
is  said  that  motor  tourists,  who 
make  the  most  use  of  the  roads, 
are  the  worst  offenders  in  es- 
caping pavment,  tho  the  law  re- 
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quires  only  a  small  fee  in  one 
county  for  use  of  the  roads  any- 
where in  the  state  during  the 
year. 

ILLINOIS:  The  University  of 
Chicago  has  determined  upon  a 
site  for  the  chapel  which  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  the  university's 
founder,  desires  shall  be  the 
central  and  dominant  feature 
of  the  university  group.  In  a 
letter  setting  forth  his  ideas 
concerning  this  structure  Mr. 
Rockefeller  said  :  "It  is  mv  de- 
sire that  at  least  $1,500,000  be 
used  for  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  a  university  chapel. 
.  .  The  chapel  may  appro- 
liriately  embody  those  architec- 
tural ideals  from  which  the 
other  buildings,  now  so  beauti- 
fully harmonious,  have  takeli 
their  spirit,  so  that  all  the 
other  buildings  on  the  campus 
will  seem  to  have  caught  their 
inspiration  from  the  chapel  and 
in  turn  will  seem  to  be  con- 
tributing of  their  worthiness  lo 
the  chapel." 

KANSAS:  Topeka  calls  upon 
the  world  to  look  at  what  she 
has  done  in  the  matter  of  city- 
owned  lighting  and  water 
plants.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
she  established  her  lighting 
plant.  Up  to  the  present  time 
she  has  invested  $103,515.03  in 
it.  She  lights  with  arc  lamps 
94.52  miles  of  streets  and  with 
tungsten  lamps  34.5  miles. 
Counting  all  costs  of  operation 
and  allowing  for  depreciation 
of  plant,  she  is  able  to  supply 
electricity  at  the  switchboard 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  Consumers  buying 
from  a  private  concern  pay  at 
the  rate  of  seven  cents.  Ten 
years  ago  the  city  bought  the 
water  works  from  a  private 
company  for  $620,000.  Since 
then  the  plant  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  the  rates  to  con- 
sumers reduced  four  times,  vet 
a  sinking  fund  of  $143,249.50 
has  been  accumulated,  tho 
$341,618.08  has  been  spent  on 
improvements  and  extensions. 

KENTUCKY:  In  the  week 
recently  devoted  by  the  citizens 
of  I>ouisville  to  raising  money 
for  an  auditorium,  $252,445  was 
contributed.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  city  had  so  many 
people  contributed  to  a  public 
improvement.  It  had  been  said 
that  $250,000  must  be  the  min- 
imum sum  for  putting  the 
project  thru,  and  many  had 
predicted  that  this  amount 
could  not  be  raised,  but  in  the 
Aveek  it  was  exceeded,  and  the 
people  had  determined  to  have 
a  $300,000  auditorium. 

MARYLAND:  A  unique  situ- 
ation has  arisen  in  Maryland 
out  of  the  battle  for  statewide 
prohibition,  which  has  been 
raging  for  a  long  time  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  "dry" 
counties  of  the  state  have  been 
forcing  the  fight  for  months, 
but  by  means  of  the  Mcintosh 
amendment,  which  the  House 
has  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
three  to  forty-seven,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  "wet"  coun- 
ties and  cities  are  to  remain 
"wet"  is  to  be  left  to  them 
alone.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  compulsory  vote  on 
prohibition     in     those    counties 


and  cities  which  are  now  "wet," 
but  calls  for  no  vote  in  other 
places. 

MICHIGAN:  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Michigan  State  Tax 
Association  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  state  government 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
where  all  the  tax  money  goes 
and  what  the  people  are  getting 
for  it.  The  per  capita  taxes  in 
Michigan,  for  all  branches  of 
state  and  local  government,  have 
increased  130  per  cent  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  investiga- 
tion is  to  be  made  first  in  the 
state  departments,  all  of  which, 
with  a  single  exception,  have 
increased  their  expenditures 
by  percentages  ranging  from  21 
to  27.73  in  the  last  ten  years. 

MONTANA:  The  army  cut- 
worm, which  caused  serious 
loss  of  winter  wheat  in  this 
state  last  year,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance again  this  spring  in 
even  larger  numbers.  The 
State  Entomologist  has  issued 
a  special  bulletin  requesting 
farmers  to  examine  their  fields 
carefully  at  once  and  to  com- 
municate with  him  as  soon  as 
they  discover  evidence  of  the 
w'orm's  presence.  He  says  he 
could  have  saved  a  great  deal 
of  grain  last  year  if  he  had  re- 
ceived  earlier   reports. 

NEBRASKA:  Of  the  386,000 
children  of  school  age  in  this 
state  about  350,000  attend  rural 
schools.  Yet  until  less  than  a 
year  ago  only  the  elementary 
grades  were  taught  in  most  of 
these  schools.  Since  last  spring, 
however,  191  new  high  schools 
have  been  put  into  operation, 
and  the  way  is  now  open  for  at 
least  10.000  rural  children  to 
reach  the  college  and  universit.v 
without  having  to  go  to  the 
larger  cities  for  their  prepara- 
tion. A  large  number  of  villages 
and  small  towns  have  also  in- 
creased the  number  of  their 
high  school  grades. 

OHIO:  At  the  recent  execu- 
tive meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  campaign 
for  $350,000,  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  required  for  "or- 
ganization and  educational  pur- 
poses" and  for  carrying  out  the 
statewide  survey  of  the  liquor 
traffic  which  has  been  decided 
upon.  This  survey  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  all  possible 
inforjnation  regarding  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for 
liquor  in  the  state  and  of  de- 
termining the  relation  of  drink- 
ing to  crime  and  pauperism. 
Also  its  aim  will  be  to  learn 
the  attitude  of  all  employers 
and  employees  in  the  state 
toward  prohibition  as  related 
to  efficiency. 

TENNESSEE:  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mayor  Littleton,  of 
Chattanooga,  a  call  has  been  is- 
sued by  mayors  of  leading  cities 
in  fourteen  states  for  a  repre- 
sentative convention  in  Chatta- 
nooga on  June  2,  the  puri)ose 
being  to  discuss  freely  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  national  de- 
fense. The  plan  is  to  have  each 
ma.vor  appoint  not  less  than  ten 
representative  residents  of  liis 
city  and  each  county  judge  ap- 
Doint  a  similar  number  of  other 


citizens  of  his  county  to  attend 
the  conference.  It  is  hoped  thus 
to  gain  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  each 
section  represented  and  to  bring 
together  for  discussion  many 
various  views   of   preparedness. 

UTAH:  One  of  the  most  elab- 
orate organization  campaigns 
ever  attempted  in  this  country 
by  a  highway  association  had 
its  beginning  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion in  this  state  a  few  days 
ago,  when  a  committee  left 
there  to  log  the  National  Mid- 
land Trail  to  Washington.  D. 
C.  On  the  way  thru  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Missouri.  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Kentucky,  West  Virginia 
and  Virginia  the  committee  will 
seek  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for 
highway  construction  and  or- 
ganize local  branches  of  the  as- 
sociation in  all  cities,  towns  and 
villages.  At  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney a  report  will  be  made  by 
the  highway  engineer  on  the 
condition  and  needs  of  every 
section  of  the  road.  This  will 
be  published  with  the  general 
report  and  widely  distributed. 

WASHINGTON:      An     aerial 

passenger  and  freight  line  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
which  was  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  recently,  promises 
to  begin  a  regular  schedule  of 
trips  on  June  1.  The  hydro- 
aeroplane with  which  the  com- 
pany will  begin  operations 
measures  100  feet  in  wing- 
spread.  Below  the  plane  is  a 
car  which  will  carry  ten  passen- 
gers and  two  pilots,  and  be- 
neath this  are  two  pontoons, 
each  designed  for  carrying  an 
aei-oplane  gun  in  time  of  war, 
but  which  may  be  used  at  other 
times  for  carrying  certain  light 
freight  or  baggage.  The  ma- 
chine is  driven  by  two  120- 
horsepower  engines. 

WISCONSIN:  People  of  this 
state  and  Michigan,  especially 
those  of  the  port  cities,  are 
thoroly  aroused  over  the  pro- 
posed granting  of  permission  by 
the  Federal  War  Department 
for  the  diversion  of  additional 
volumes  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  drainage 
canal  at  Chicago  for  the  jiur- 
pose  of  making  the  canal  navig- 
able to  the  Illinois  River.  They 
say  it  would  so  lower  the  level 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  tribu- 
tary rivers  as  to  impose  heavy 
additional  expense  upon  lake 
cities  for  maintenance  of  har- 
bor and  channel  depths.  It  is 
believed  that  when  this  fact  is 
realized  every  city  on  the  en- 
tire chain  of  lakes  will  join  in 
the  protest. 

WYOMING:  A  remarkable 
change  of  opinion  concerning 
the  settlement  of  the  public  do- 
main has  taken  place  in  this 
state  in  the  last  few  years. 
What  is  known  as  the  640-acre 
homestead  bill  in  Congress  is 
now  receiving  the  support  not 
only  of  the  general  public,  but 
also  of  the  large  ranchmen,  who 
have  heretofore  vigorously  op- 
posed all  such  propositions,  but 
Avho  are  now  among  the  most 
active  leaders  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  Practically  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  state  are  also 
supporting  it. 


HOW  MUCH  PREPAREDNESS? 

BY  CHAMP  CLARK 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TODAY  we  are  facing  two  im- 
portant national  problems,  each 
awaiting  Congressional  solu- 
tion, and  these  problems  are  popu- 
larly known  as  preparedness  and 
revenues.  Both  are  of  the  utmost 
imiportance,  and  in  writing  of  them 
I  do  so  with  a  thoro  and  solemn  sense 
of  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can IS  in  favor  of  reasonable  and 
adequate  preparation  by  land  and 
sea,  riot  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
any  i^ation  on  earth,  but  to  repel  the 
attack  of  any  and  every  nation  under 
the  sun,  should  any  nation  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  assail  us.  While  he  is  not 
eager  to  pay  taxes,  he  is  willing  to 
foot  the  bills  for  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate preparedness. 

A  great  many  people — I   am  not 
talking    about    foreigners    now,    but 
about  our  own  citizens — sadly  mis- 
judge our  national  character.  We  are 
constantly  told  that  this  is  the  most 
I  peaceable  nation  beneath  the  stars ; 
I  but  that  is  only  half  the  truth.  The 
I  whole  truth  is  that,  while  we  are  the 
;  most  peaceable  nation  in  the  world, 
;  we  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
I  martial.  The  proof  of  that  seeming 
paradox  is  that  in  April,  1861,  there 
were  not  20,000  soldiers  in  America, 
'  while  four  years  later  the  continent 
'  trembled     beneath     the     tramp     of 
2,000,000  of  the  finest  soldiers  the 
sun  ever  looked  down  upon,  some  in 
blue  and  some  in  gray. 

Notwithstanding  the  senseless  and 
malicious  abuse  heaped  upon  the 
Congress,  what  Congress  invariably 
does,  when  it  can  ascertain  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  assurance  what 
the  will  of  the  people  is,  is  to  trans- 
mute this  will  into  law.  That  is 
exactly  what  Congress  is  trying  to 
do  at  the  present  time,  and  those 
impatient  folks  who  have  been  criti- 
cizing the  Senate  and  the  House  for 
going  too  slow  have  no  conception 
whatever  of  the  toil,  thought  and 
investigation  which  their  members 
have  expended  on  important  meas- 
ures, especially  the  measure  of  pre- 
paredness. Now,  what  is  the  will  of 
,  the  people  on  this? 

SINCE  the  agitation  for  and 
against  what  is  popularly  known 
as  preparedness  became  acute  I  have 
spoken  and  lectured  in  thirty-one 
states,  and  have  tried  to  find  out  pub- 
lic opinion  by  reading  magazines  and 
newspapers,  by  experiments  in  my 
speeches  and  lectures  on  many  audi- 
ences, and  by,  interrogating  every 
sort  of  citizen;  section  bosses,  fire- 


men, engineers,  conductors,  farmers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  laborers,  preach- 
ers, statesmen,  soldiers  and  teachers. 
There  are  certain  fundamental 
propositions  on  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are 
agreed.  They  want  peace,  but  not 
peace  at  any  price;  they  want  peace 
with  honor.  While  peace  is  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  Americans,  and 
while  they  love  it  most  fondly  and 
pray  for  it  most  devoutly,  they 
believe  thoroly  that  there  are  things 
worth  fighting  for.  They  do  not  in- 
tend to  see  this  country  turned-  into 
an  armed  camp,  and  are  unalterably 
opposed,  always  have  been,  and  for- 
ever will  be,  to  a  large  standing 
army.  They  are  not  willing  to  bank- 
rupt the  country  in  military  and  na- 
val preparations.  They  are,  however, 
willing  to  spend  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  public  defense.  They  are  al- 
most to  a  man  against  conscription 
in  times  of  peace,  but  they  are  for  it 
should  it  become  necessary  in  times 
of  war.  For  in  war,  as  in  other 
undertakings,  having  put  their  hands 
to  the  plow,  they  do  not  look  back. 
While  proud  of  the  record  of  our 
small  army  in  all  our  wars,  they  have 
always  depended  upon  our  volunteers 
to  do  most  of  our  fighting,  and  they 
glory  in  the  valor  of  our  volunteers 
on  hundreds  of  historic  fields.  And 
last,  they  have  no  desire  or  ambition 
to  have  our  country  pose  as  a  great 
military  power,  and  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  seeing  it  as  helpless  as 
China.  They  know  beyond  a  perad- 
venture  that  a  great,  rich  country 
without  the  means  of  defense  is  a 
constant  temptation  to  the  cupidity 
of  mankind. 

THESE  hard-headed  Americans 
believe  profoundly  in  the  phi- 
losophy that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
They  are  against  a  war  of  ag- 
gression, but  they  will  fly  to  arms 
any  day  in  a  war  for  defense. 
They  know  that  the  navy  constitutes 
the  first  line  of  defense  and  that  it 
has  proved  a  very  present  help  in 
every  time  of  trouble.  They  know 
that  coast  fortifications  constitute 
the  second  line  of  defense  and  that 
observation  of  the  stupendous  war 
across  the  sea  proves  that  battleships 
cannot  batter  down  well-constructed 
land  defenses.  They  know  that  regu- 
lars, with  such  other  troops  as  we 
can  put  into  the  field,  constitute  our 
third  and  last  line  of  defense. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  beliefs, 
observations  and  desires,  the  aver- 


age American  is,  I  repeat,  in  favor  of 
reasonable  and  adequate  preparation 
by  land  and  sea. 

FROM  time  to  time  something  is 
said  about  our  revenues,  and 
how  to  meet  the  bills  that  will  be  ac- 
cumulated by  an  enlarged  prepared- 
ness program.  Personally,  I  can  see 
no  reason  at  present  for  considering 
a  revision  of  the  Underwood  tariff, 
either  in  general  or  in  regard  to  spe- 
cial schedules  of  the  law.  The  bill 
seems  to  be  doing  what  was  expected 
of  it,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  it 
should  be  left  alone. 

I  cannot  favor  the  imposition  of 
further  stamp  taxes  or  burdensome 
excise  taxes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Treasury  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
Stanip  taxes  are  onerous  at  best  and 
should  be  resorted  to  only  as  emer- 
gency measures.  I  believe  the  present 
war  tax  law  should  be  revised  and 
many  of  the  stamp  taxes  which  it 
contains  should  be  eliminated. 

Under  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
the  income  tax  law  becomes  available 
as  a  means  of  raising  additional  rev- 
enue without  making  its  provisions 
especially  burdensome  to  any  one 
class  of  citizens.  Thru  the  income 
tax  we  can  raise  a  large  part  of  the 
money  we  need  for  various  purposes. 
An  increase  in  the  income  tax  rates 
and  a  general  rearrangement  of  the 
classification  of  incomes  under  the 
income  tax  law  would  produce  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  and  would  not  un- 
duly burden  any  one. 

Then  I  believe  the  proposal  to  levy 
a  tax  on  the  manufacturers  of  war 
munitions,  who  are  shipping  vast 
quantities  of  their  products  abroad, 
should  be  favorably  considered. 
These  munition  manufacturers  are 
making  vast  profits  out  of  the  pres- 
ent increased  trade  in  their  product. 
They  are  probably  the  most  prosper- 
ous class  in  the  country-  today.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  should  bear  their 
share  of  any  increased  taxation.  I 
believe  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
scheme  of  raising  revenue  thru  this 
tax  can  very  easily  be  evolved. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  settle  upon  a  definite  detailed  rev- 
enue program  until  we  have  some 
definite  idea  of  what  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917  will  be.  This  we  cannot 
have  until  the  various  appropriation 
bills  have  taken  form  and  we  know 
what  expenditures  are  proposed  for 
increased  national  defense, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A    SOLDIER    TELLING    HIS    OLD     MOTHER     HOW 

HIS    THREE    BROTHERS    FOUGHT    AND 

DIED    FOR    FRANCE 


THE    NEW    SHAW 

RECENT  PHASES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  G.  B.  S. 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


AUGUST  4,  1914,  cuts  time  in 
two  like  a  knife.  We  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  look  back 
upon  the  antebellum  days  as  a 
closed  period,  and  those  who  were 
conspicuous  in  it  are  being  seen  in 
an  historical  perspective  such  as  the 
lapse  of  a  generation  of  ordinary 
times  is  needed  to  produce.  Some  rep- 
utations are  shrinking,  others  are 
rising,  as  mountains  seem  from  a 
departing  train  to  rearrange  them- 
selves according  to  their  true  hight. 
The  true  prophets  are  becoming  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  false. 

Among  those  who  have  stood  the 
test  and  stand  higher  than  before,  is 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Whether  he 
will  write  better  plays  than  before 
remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  he  will 
write  no  more  of  any  kind.  But  those 
he  has  written  will  be  regarded  with 
more  respect  because  we  can  see  their 
essential  truth,  whereas  before  we 
feared  lest  we  might  be  merely  fas- 
cinated by  their  glitter.  Warnings 
which  the  world  took  for  jokes  be- 
cause of  their  fantastic  guise  now 
turn  out  too  terribly  real,  and  advice 
which  the  world  ignored  would  bet- 
ter have  been  heeded. 

Few  writers  have  as  little  to  take 
back  on  account  of  the  war  as  Shaw, 
altho  few  have  exprest  such  decided 
opinions  in  such  extreme  language 
on  so  many  topics.  For  instance,  Kip- 
ling's "The  Bear  That  Walks  Like  a 
Man"  makes  queer  reading  now  that 
England  is  fighting  to  give  Russia 
what  then  she  was  ready  to  fight  to 
prevent  her  getting.  But  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  Shaw's  fable  farce  of 
"Androcles  and  the  Lion"  is  now  for 
the  first  time  being  realized.  The 
philosophy  of  this,  his  most  frivolous 
and  serious  play,  is  summed  up  by 
Ferrovius,  a  converted  giant  of  the 
Ursus  type,  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  keep  to  his  Christian  principle  of 
non-resistance  when  brought  into  the 
arena.  The  natural  man  rises  in  him 
and  he  slays  six  gladiators  single- 
handed.  This  delights  the  emperor, 
who  thereupon  offers  him  a  post  in 
the  Pretorian  Guards  which  he  had 
formerly  refused.  The  fallen  and 
victorious  Ferrovius  accepts,  saying: 

In  my  youth  I  worshiped  Mars,  the 
god  of  war.  I  turned  from  him  to  serre 
the  Christian  God;  but  today  the  Chris- 
tian God  forsook  me;  and  Mars  over- 
came me  and  took  back  his  own.  The 
Christian  God  is  not  yet.  He  will  come 
when  Mars  and  I  are  dust;  but  mean- 
while I  must  serve  the  gods  that  are, 
not  the  God  that  will  be.  Until  then  I 
accept  service  in  the  Guard,  Caesar. 

In  speaking  of  "the  new  Shaw"  I 

mean  merely  that  he  looks  new.  The 
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great  cataclysm  does  not  seem  to  have 
changed  his  opinions  one  iota,  but  all 
England  is  changed,  and  so  he  ap- 
pears in  a  different  light.  More  of  his 
countrymen  agree  with  what  he  used 
to  preach  to  them  than  ever  before, 
yet  he  was  never  so  disliked  as  he  is 
today — which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  British  press  has  boycotted  him. 
His  letters  once  so  sought  after  by 
the  most  dignified  journals  now  no 
longer  appear  except  in  The  Neiv 
Statesman.  His  speeches,  be  they 
never  so  witty  and  timely,  are  not 
reported  or  even  announced. 

Consequently  those  who  wish  to 
hear  him  have  to  resort  to  the  adver- 
tising expedients  of  the  era  before 
printing.  A  friend  of  mine  just  back 
from  London  tells  me  that  he  saw 
chalked  on  the  sidewalk  a  notice  of  a 
meeting  to  be  addrest  by  Shaw  in 
some  out-of-the-way  hall.  Going 
there  he  found  it  packed  with  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  gathered  to  hear 
Shaw  discuss  the  questions  of  the 
day.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
long  he  can  be  kept  out  of  print.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  time 
when  certain  New  York  papers  took 
a  similar  vow  in  regard  to  another 
man  famous  enough  to  be  known  by 
initials.  But  when  T.  R.  ran  for 
President  and  got  shot  at  he  could 
no  longer  be  kept  off  the  front  page. 

But  Shaw  thrives  on  unpopularity 
or  at  least  on  public  disapproval, 
which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  It 
is  not  only  that  Shaw  would  rather 
be  right  than  Prime  Minister;  he 
would  rather  be  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition than  Prime  Minister.  He  would 
be  "in  the  right  with  two  or  three" ; 
in  fact,  if  his  followers  increased 
much  beyond  the  poet's  minimum  he 
would  begin  to  feel  uneasy  and  sus- 
pect that  he  was  wrong. 

Shaw's  brain  secretes  automatic- 
ally  the   particular   antitoxin    need- 


ed to  counteract  whatever  disease 
may  be  epidemic  in  the  community  at 
the  time.  This  injected  with  some 
vigor  into  the  veins  of  thought  may 
not  effect  a  cure,  but  always  excites  a 
feverish  state  in  the  organism.  It  is 
his  habit  of  seeing  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  a  question  and  calling 
attention  to  it  at  inconvenient  times 
that  makes  him  so  irritating  to  the 
public.  At  present  he  is  interned  in 
Coventry  as  a  pro-German  on  account 
of  his  pamphlet,  "Common  Sense 
About  the  War."  But  this  is  almost 
the  only  thing  produced  in  England 
during  the  fir.st  weeks  of  the  war  that 
reads  well  now.  Compare  it  with  its 
numerous  replies  and  see  which  seems 
absurd.  Doubtless  it  was  not  tactful, 
it  might  have  been  called  treason- 
able, but  it  certainly  was  sensible. 
Shaw  kept  his  head  level  when  others 
lost  theirs.  That  was  because  he  had 
thought  out  things  in  advance  and 
so  did  not  have  to  make  up  his  mind 
in  a  hurry  with  the  great  probability 
of  making  it  up  wrong.  In  that 
pamphlet  he  presented  the  case  for 
the  Allies  in  a  way  much  more  con- 
vincing to  the  American  mind  than 
many  that  came  to  us  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  and  his  arguments 
have  been  strengthened  by  the 
course  of  events  while  others  ad- 
vanced at  that  time  have  been  weak- 
ened. 

As  for  the  charge  of  pro-German- 
ism, that  may  best  be  met  by  quoting 
from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a 
friend  in  Vienna  early  in  1915: 

As  regards  myself,  I  am  not  what  is 
called  a  Pan-German.  The  Germans 
would  not  respect  me,  were  I  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  when  all  thoughts  of 
culture  have  vanished,  not  to  stand  by 
my  people.  But  also,  I  am  not  an  anti- 
German.  The  war  brings  us  all  on  to 
the  same  plane  of  savagery.  Every 
London  coster  can  stick  his  bayonet 
deeper  into  the  stomach  of  Richard 
Strauss  than  Richard  Strauss  would 
care  to  do  to  him. 

Militarism  has  just  now  compelled 
me  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  war  taxa- 
tion in  order  that  some  "brave  little 
Serbian"  may  be  facilitated  in  cutting 
your  throat  or,  that  a  Russian  Moudjik 
may  cleave  your  skull  in  twain,  altho 
I  would  gladly  pay  twice  that  surn  to 
save  your  life,  or  to  buy  some  beautiful 
picture  in  Vienna  for  our  National  Gal- 
lery. 

Shaw  has  always  condemned  mili- 
tarism because  of  the  type  of  mind 
it  engenders  in  ofl!icers  and  men.  But 
he  has  never  been  opposed  to  pre- 
paredness or  to  the  use  of  force.  In 
the  London  Daily  News  of  January 
1,  1914. — note  the  date — he  said: 

I  like  courage  (like  most  constitu- 
tionally timid  civilians)   and  the  active 
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use  of  strength  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  It  is  g'ood  to  have  giants  in 
strength  and  it  is  not  at  all  tyrannous 
to  use  it  like  a  giant  provided  you  are 
a  decent  sort  of  giant.  What  on  earth 
is  strength  for  but  to  be  used  and  will 
any  reasonable  man  tell  me  that  we 
are  using  our  strength  now  to  any  pur- 
pose? 

Let  us  get  the  value  of  our  money  in 
strength  and  influence  instead  of  cast- 
ing eveiy  new  cannon  in  an  ecstasy  of 
terror  and  then  being  afraid  to  aim 
it  at  anybody. 

At  that  time,  vseven  months  before 
the  storm  burst,  he  not  only  antici- 
pated the  war,  but  said  that  it  might 
be  averted, 

By  politely  announcing  that  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  would  be 
so  inconvenient  to  England  that  the  lat- 
ter country  is  prepared  to  pledge  her- 
self to  defend  either  country  if  at- 
tacked  by   the   other. 

If  we  are  asked  how  we  are  to  de- 
cide which  nation  is  really  the  aggres- 
sor we  can  reply  that  we  shall  take  our 
choice,  or  when  the  problem  is  un- 
solvable  we  shall  toss  up,  but  that  we 
will  take  a  hand  in  the  war  anyhow. 

International  warfare  is  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance.  Have  as  much  char- 
acter building  civil  war  as  you  like, 
but  there  must  be  no  sowing  of  dragon's 
teeth  like  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
England  can  put  a  stop  to  such  a  crime 
single  handed  easily  enough  if  she  can 
keep  her  knees  from  knocking  together 
in  her  present  militarist  fashion. 

^  Of  course  Shaw  may  have  been 
wrong  in  supposing  that  an  open 
announcement  of  Great  Britain's  de- 
termination to  enter  the  war  would 
have  deterred  Germany, 'but  as  we 
now  know  from  the  White  Paper  this 
same  opinion  was  held  by  the  govern- 
ments of  both  France  and  Russia. 
On  July  30  the  President  of  France 
said  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Paris  that 

If  His  Majesty's  Government  an- 
nounced that  England  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  France  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  between  France  and  Germany 
as  a  result  of  the  present  diff'erences 
between  Austria  and  Servia,  there 
would  be  no  war,  for  Germany  would 
at  once  modify  her  attitude. 

And  on  July  25  M.  Sazonof,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  said  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Petro- 
grad  that 

He  did  not  believe  that  Germany 
really  wanted  war,  but  her  attitude 
was  decided  by  ours.  If  we  took  our 
stand  firmly  with  France  and  Russia 
there  would  be  no  war.  If  we  failed 
her  now,  rivers  of  blood  would  flow  and 
we  would  in  the  end  be  dragged  into 
war. 

SHAW  now  gives  the  same  advice 
to  the  United  States  that  he  gave 
to  his  oviTi  country  before  the  war, 
that  is,  to  increase  its  armament  and 
not  be  afraid  to  use  it.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter to  the  American  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  he  said: 

I  should  strenuously  recommend  the 
United  States  to  build  thirty-two  new 
dreadnoughts    instead    of    sixteen,    and 
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to  spend  two  billion  dollars  on  its 
armament  program  instead  of  one.  This 
would  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the  money 
you  are  wasting  every  year  in  de- 
moralizing luxury,  a  good  deal  of  it 
having  been  in  the  past  scattered  over 
the  continental  countries  which  are 
now  using  what  they  saved  out  of  it  to 
slaughter  one  another. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  stop 
war  as  an  institution,  that  is,  to  under- 
take the  policing  of  the  world,  it  will 
need  a  very  big  clubhouse  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

If  I  were  an  American  statesman  I 
should  tell  the  country  flatly  that  it 
should  maintain  a  Pacific  navy  capable 
of  resisting  an  attack  from  Japan  and 
an  Atlantic  navy  capable  of  resisting 
an  attack  from  England,  with  Zeppe- 
lins on  the  same  scale,  a  proportionate 
land  equipment  of  siege  guns,  and  so 
forth.  And  until  the  nations  see  the 
suicidal  folly  of  staking  everything  in 
the  last  instance  on  the  ordeal  of  bat- 
tle no  other  advice  will  be  honest  ad- 
vice. 

In  "Major  Barbara"  Cusins  aban- 
dons the  teaching  of  Greek  to  take 
up  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
because  he  has  the  courage  "to  make 
war  on  war."  It  is  in  this  play,  which 
has  recently  been  running  in  New 
York,  that  is  expounded  the  theory 
on  which  President  Wilson  is  now 
acting.  Lady  Britomart  tells  Cusins : 
"You  must  simply  sell  cannons  and 
weapons  to  people  whose  cause  is 
right  and  just,  and  refuse  them  to 
foreigners  and  criminals."  But  Un- 
dershaft,  the  munition-maker  re- 
plies: "No;  none  of  that.  You  must 
keep  the  true  faith  of  an  Armorer, 
or  you  don't  come  in  here."  And 
when  Cusins  asks:  "What  on  earth 
is  the  true  faith  of  an  Armorer?"  he 
answers : 

To  give  arms  to  all  men  who  offer 
an  honest  price  for  them,  without  re- 
spect of  persons  or  principles;  to  aris- 
tocrat and  republican,  to  Nihilist  and 
Tsar,  to  burglar  and  policeman,  to 
black  man,  white  man  and  yellow  man. 


to  all  sorts  and  conditions,  all  national- 
ities, all  faiths,  all  follies,  all  causes 
and  all  crimes.  ...  I  will  take  an 
order  from  a  good  man  as  cheerfully 
as  from  a  bad  one.  If  you  good  people 
prefer  preaching  and  shirking  to  buy- 
ing my  weapons  and  fighting  the 
rascals,  don't  blame  me.  I  can  make 
cannons;  I  cannot  make  courage  and 
conviction. 

In  this  same  conversation  Shaw 
also  gives  a  hint  of  his  theology, 
when  Cusins  says  to  Undershaft: 
"You  have  no  power.  You  do  not 
drive  this  place;  it  drives  you.  And 
what  drives  this  place?"  Under- 
shaft answers,  enigmatically,  "A 
will  of  which  I  am  a  part."  This 
doctrine  of  an  immanent  God  work- 
ing thru  nature  and  man  to  higher 
things  was  developed  more  definitely 
in  a  debate  which  Mr.  Shaw  held 
some  years  ago  with  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  then  of  the  City  Temple. 
Here  he  argued  that  God  created 
human  beings  to  be  "his  helpers  and 
servers,  not  his  sycophants  and 
apologists."     Shaw  continues: 

If  my  actions  are  God's  nobody  can 
fairly  hold  me  responsible  for  them; 
my  conscience  is  mere  lunacy.  .  .  . 
But  if  I  am  a  part  of  God,  if  my  eyes 
are  God's  eyes,  my  hands  God's  hands, 
and  my  conscience  God's  conscience' 
then  also  I  share  his  responsibility  for 
the  world;  and  wo  is  me  if  the  world 
goes  wrong! 

This  position  enables  him  to  ex- 
plain evil  on  evolutionary  principles 
as  "the  Method  of  Trial  and  Error." 
When  Blake  asks  of  the  tiger,  "Did 
he  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee?" 
Shaw  conceives  the  Life-Force  as  re- 
plying : 

Yes,  it  was  the  best  I  could  devise  at 
the  time;  but  now  that  I  have  evolved 
something  better,  part  of  the  work  of 
that  something  better,  Man,  to  wit,  is 
to  kill  out  my  earlier  attempt.  And  in 
due  time  I  hope  to  evolve  Superman, 
who  will  in  his  turn  kill  out  and  super- 
sede Man,  whose  abominable  cruelties, 
stupidities  and  follies  have  utterly  dis- 
appointed me. 

IN  the  unactable  third  act  of  his 
'Man  and  Superman"  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  arraign- 
ments of  war  in  all  literature.  It  is, 
remember,  the  Devil  who  is  speak- 
ing: 

The  plague,  the  famine,  the  earth- 
quake, the  tempest  were  too  spasmodic 
in  their  action;  the  tiger  and  the 
crocodile  were  too  easily  satiated  and 
not  cruel  enough;  something  more 
constantly,  more  ruthlessly,  more  in- 
geniously destructive  was  needed;  and 
that  something  was  Man,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  rack,  the  stake,  the  gal- 
lows and  the  executioner;  of  the  sword 
and  gun;  above  all,  of  justice,  duty, 
patriotism,  and  all  the  other  isms  by 
which  even  those  clever  enough  to  be 
humanely  disposed  are  persuaded  to 
become  the  most  destructive  of  all  de- 
stroyers. 

Three  years  before  the  war 
Shaw  wrote  a  little  satirical 
skit,    "Press    Cuttings,"   which    was 
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deemed  so  dangerous  to  both  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  that  the  cen- 
sors of  both  countries  agreed  in 
prohibiting  its  production  on  the 
stage.  Since  the  British  censor 
seemed  to  fear  that  the  principal 
characters,  "Balsquith"  and  "Mitch- 
ener,"  might  be  taken  by  the  public 
as  referring  to  certain  well-known 
statesmen,  Shaw  offered  to  change 
the  names  to  "Bones"  and  "John- 
son." But  even  that  concession  would 
not  satisfy  the  censor's  scruples,  so 
the  play  was  never  put  on  the  stage, 
tho,  since  there  was  then  no  censor- 
ship of  literature,  it  was  published 
as  a  book.  Here  is  a  bit  of  the  dialog: 

Balsquith — The  Germans  have  laid 
down  four  more  Dreadnoughts. 

Mitchener — Then  you  must  lay  down 
twelve. 

Balsquith — Oh,  yes;  its  easy  to  say 
that;  but  think  of  what  theyll  cost. 

Mitchener — Think  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  be  invaded  by  Germany  and 
forced  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  hun- 
dred millions.    .    .    . 

Balsquith— After  all,  why  should  the 
Germans  invade  us? 

Mitchener  —  Why  shouldnt  they? 
What  else  have  their  army  to  do?  What 
else  are  they  building  a  navy  for? 

Balsquith — Well,  we  never  think  of 
invading  Germany. 

Mitchener — Yes,  we  do.  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Say  what  you  will,  Balsquith, 
the  Germans  have  never  recognized, 
and  until  they  get  a  stern  lesson,  they 
never  ^vill  recognize,  the  plain  fact  that 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  are 
paramount,  and  that  the  command  of 
the  sea  belongs  by  nature  to  England. 

Balsquith — But  if  they  wont  recog- 
nize it,  what  can  I  do? 

Mitchener — Shoot  them  down. 

Balsquith — I   cant  shoot  them  down. 

Mitchener — Yes,  you  can.  You  dont 
realize  it;  but  if  you  fire  a  rifle  into  a 
German  he  drops  just  as  surely  as  a 
rabbit  does. 

Balsquith — But  dash  it  all,  man,  a 
rabbit  hasnt  got  a  rifle  and  a  German 
has.  Suppose  he  shoots  you  down. 

Mitchener — Excuse  me,  Balsquith; 
but  that  consideration  is  what  we  call 
cowardice  in  the  army.  A  soldier  always 
assumes  that  he  is  going  to  shoot,  not 
to  be  shot. 

The  play  ends  with  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  military  training 
and  equal  suffrage,  thus  doing  away 
with  a  militarism  that  was  both  tim- 
orous and  tyrannical,  snobbish  and 
inefficient,  and  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing the  nation  truly  democratic.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Shaw  that  recent- 
ly when  the  papers  were  discussing 
what  sort  of  a  monument  should 
commemorate  Edith  Cavell,  he  inter- 
jected the  unwelcome  suggestion  that 
the  country  could  honor  her  best  by 
enfranchising  her  sex. 

SHAW  has  two  defects  which  mili- 
tate against  his  popularity;  first, 
he  is  too  conventional,  and,  second, 
his  conventions  are  peculiarly  his 
own.  "There  is,"  says  his  Undershaft, 
"only   one  true  morality   for  every 


man,  but  not  every  man  has  the  same 
morality."  Shaw  is  easily  shocked, 
but  never  by  the  same  things  that 
shock  other  people. 

There  is  no  doubting  Shaw's  in- 
tent to  undeceive  the  world  or  his 
willingness  to  undeceive  himself. 
"My  way  of  joking  is  to  tell  the 
truth,"  says  his  Father  Keegan. 

But  when  he  strains  his  eyes  to  see 
something  clearly  he  sees  only  that 
one  thing.  By  following  consistently 
one  line  of  logic — instead  of  several 
as  he  should — he  gets  tangled  up  in 
illogicalities.  His  mode  of  reasoning 
is  often  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
his  own  theories,  and  this  is  not  a 
persuasive  way  of  argumentation. 

By  temperament  Shaw  is  a  mystic, 
but  his  conscience  compels  him  to 
assume  the  method  of  cold  intellectu- 
alism.  He  is  an  artist  in  the  disguise 
of  a  scientist,  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  in  this  so-called  age  of 
science. 

Probably  Shaw  is  not  more  incon- 
sistent than  any  man  of  agile  mind 
who  is  capable  of  seeing  in  succes- 
sion different  sides  of  a  thing,  but  he 
is  franker  in  expressing  the  point 
of  view  he  holds  at  the  time.  Conse- 
quently he  has  many  admirers  but 


SHAW    IN    ACTION 
From    a    cartoon    by    Max    Bcerbohm    in 
Fair    ( London ) 


Fan  If!/ 


few  followers.  They  can't  keep  up. 
The  only  possible  Shavian  is  Shaw. 

PERHAPS  the  reader  will  think 
that  I  am  rather  too  presumptu- 
ous in  professing  to  know  just 
what  Shaw  means  and  believes, 
when  most  people  are  puzzled  by 
him.  So  I  should  explain  that 
I  have  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Shaw.  I 
may  say  without  boasting — or  at 
least  without  lying — that  at  one 
period  of  his  life  I  was  nearer  to  him 
than  any  other  human  being.  The 
distance  between  us  was  in  fact  the 
diameter  of  one  of  those  round  tables 
in  the  A.  B.  C.  restaurants,  and  the 
period  was  confined  to  the  time  it 
took  to  consume  a  penny  bun  and  a 
cup  of  tea,  both  being  paid  for  by 
him.  I  resorted  tothoro  Fletcherizing 
for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  in- 
terview, and  I  wished  that  either  he 
or  I  had  been  a  smoker.  But  altho  a 
vegetarian  he  eschews  the  weed,  and 
smoking  did  not  seem  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  Fabian  tactics. 

The  occasion  was  a  recess  in  a  Fa- 
bian Society  conference.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  anything  could  shut  off 
Socialists  in  the  midst  of  debate.  The 
theme  of  discussion  was  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  the  Fabians  unanimous- 
ly agreed  ought  to  be  abolished,  tho 
no  two  of  them  agreed  on  the  sub- 
stitute. But  while  they  were  icono- 
clasts as  to  one  British  institution, 
they  rendered  homage  to  another  by 
stopping  to  take  tea  in  the  midst  of 
a  lovely  scrap. 

The  Fabian  Society  is  the  fruit  of 
one  of  the  seeds  which  Thomas  Da- 
vidson scattered  in  many  lands.  You 
can  track  this  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher thru  life,  as  you  can  Johnny 
Appleseed,  by  the  societies  that 
sprung  up  along  his  pathway.  In  the 
Adirondacks  he  found  the  Glen- 
more  School  of  Philosophy.  In  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  New  York  City  an- 
other of  his  schools  still  thrives  and 
is  enthused  with  something  of  his 
zeal  for  learning.  In  England  he 
started  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search and  the  Fellowship  of  the  New 
Life,  of  which  the  Fabian  Society 
was  an  offshoot.  Yet  Davidson  him- 
self was  neither  a  spiritualist  nor  a 
Socialist. 

AT  the  Fabian  Society  one  sees 
Shaw  in  his  element.  Every  crea- 
ture, says  Browning,  like  the  moon. 

Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the 

world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her. 

The  Fabian  Society  is  Shaw's  own 
true  love,  and  to  her  he  turns  a  differ- 
ent face  than  to  the  outside  world.  As 
I  watched  him  during  the  afternoon 
— preceding  and  following  the  brief 
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period  of  personal  contact  of  which  I 
have  been  boasting — I  was  struck  by 
the  tact  and  kindliness  which  he 
showed  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion. There  was  in  his  occasional  re- 
marks no  trace  of  the  caustic  and 
dogmatic  tone  which  one  gets  from 
his  writings.  He  is  not  merely  the 
"shining  light"  or  "presiding  genius" 
of  the  society,  but  one  of  the  "wheel 
horses,"  and  devotes  himself  diligent- 
ly to  the  detailed  and  inconspicuous 
work  of  the  organization. 

The  question  under  discussion  at 
the  conference  was  that  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  was  shortly  before  the  war, 
when  such  questions  were  regarded 
as  important.  Various  plans  were 
proposed  in  order  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  the  fittest,  when  Shaw  took 
the  floor  in  defense  of  genuine  de- 
mocracy. His  argument  ran  some- 
thing like  this: 

Our  idea  is  that  any  670  people  is  as 
good  as  any  other  for  governing,  just 


as  any  twelve  chosen  by  chance  on  the 
jury  have  our  lives  and  property  in 
their  hands. 

Now  if  I  and  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  here 
were  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  it 
should  be  with  unbmited  opportunity 
to  talk  but  not  to  vote.  To  give  us  a  vote 
would  be  to  permit  the  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  democracy 
that  people  should  never  be  governed 
better  than  they  want  to  be.  If  you 
had  a  government  of  saints  and  phi- 
losophers the  people  would  be  miserable. 
For  instance,  I  would  want  to  stop  all 
smoking  and  meat-eating  and  liquor 
drinking,  but  like  all  superior  persons 
now  I  have  to  convince  other  people  be- 
cause I  cannot  compel  them. 

These  remarks,  delivered  in  a  mu- 
sical and  sympathetic  voice  with  fre- 
quent flashes  of  a  broad  row  of  white 
teeth,  sounded  very  different  from 
the  way  they  read  in  cold  type.  I  do 
hope  the  phonograph  will  be  perfect- 
ed before  Shaw  dies  or  his  voice  goes 
cracked  so  posterity  can  have  a  vocal 
version  of  his  plays  and  prefaces. 
Otherwise  his  personality  stands 
little  chance  of  being  understood. 


Shaw  is  tall  and  uses  his  eyeglasses 
for  gesticulating  as  an  orchestra 
leader  uses  a  baton.  His  hair  was 
once  a  fiery  red,  but  is  now  tempered 
into  gray.  Between  his  brows  there 
are  three  perpendicular  wrinkles,  but 
not  of  the  cross  and  fretful  type.  His 
face  is  long  and  pointed,  but  he  looks 
not  in  the  least  Mephistophelian  as 
the  caricaturists  represent  him.  In 
short,  Shaw  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted  by  himself  and  others. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  Shaw  in  two 
words  it  would  be  that  his  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are  courage 
and  kind-heartedness.  The  sight  of 
suffering  and  injustice  drives  him 
mad,  and  then  he  runs  amuck,  slash- 
ing right  and  left,  without  much  re- 
gard to  whom  he  hits  and  no  regard 
at  all  to  who  hits  him.  He  is,  like 
Swift,  a  cruel  satirist  thru  excess  of 
sympathy.  If  Ibsen  is  right,  that  "the 
strongest  man  in  the  world  is  he  who 
stands  most  alone,"  then  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  is  not  to  be  ignored. 


A  SONG  FOR  FRANCE  EMBATTLED 

BY  ROBERT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON 


Across  the  sea  that  once  was  free  now 

let  the  message  leap 
That    France    has    won    our    Western 

hearts,  and  waked  our  souls  from 

sleep ! 
Proud  land !     No  more  shall  we  mistake 

the  shallows  for  the  deep. 

They  knew  her  not  who  lightly  thought 

her  frivolously  gay — 
She  who  first  taught  our  grimmer  world 

the  sanity  of  play; 
They  saw  the  birds  that  fly  the  nest 

but  not  the  brood  that  stay. 

And  we  who  knew  and  loved  her  true 
and   shared  her  welcome  kind — 

The  welcome  of  her  heart,  and  more, 
the  welcome  of  her  mind — 

How  could  we  know  these  newer  bonds 
that  evermore  shall  bind ! — 

That  she,  the  Queen  of  Peace  serene, 
who  sought  the  sword  no  more— 

That  she,  the  Queen  of  Art,  who  keeps 
the  key  of  Beauty's  door. 

More  royal  than  her  royal  lines,  should 
be  the  Queen  of  War! — 

For,    tho   the   years    have    drowned    in 

tears   her   thrones    and   quarter- 

ings. 
She,   kingless,   has  not  lost  the  proud 

residuum  of  kings: 
■Noblesse  oblige  is  written  fair  on  every 

flag  she  flings. 

Let    others    plead    a    brutal    need    and 

compromise  with  faith, 
And  soil  the  robe  of  honor,  and  make 

of  joy  a  wraith, 
No  taint  of  lie  shall  linger  in  any  word 

she  saith. 


They  reckoned  ill  who  thought  her  will 
was  sunk  in  sloth  or  pride. 

Who  held  as  weak  her  patience  and  on 
her  feuds  relied. 

No  power  can  lock  the  scabbards  where 
thinking  swords  abide. 

Oh,  there  is  calm  of  Sabbath  psalm  and 

there  is  calm  of  wo, 
And  calm  of  slaves  who  never  the  calm 

of  freemen  know. 
When,    tho    the    storm    may    tear    the 

wave,  the  sea  is  calm  below. 

Upon  the  air  no  martial  blare  pro- 
claimed the  fateful  call; 

No  drum  need  make  the  summons  the 
spirit  makes  to  all; 

Not  softlier  to  the  solemn  earth  the 
autumn  leaflets  fall. 

With  gaze  that  saw  far  things  of  awe 
she  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

But  faltered  not  before  the  shock  of 
War's  long-dreaded  chance, 

And  every  soul  was  born  again — an 
effigy  of  France ! 

Oh,  eyes  that  weep  in  lonely  sleep  but 

show  no  waking  tear. 
Oh,  lips  with  their  brave  silences  and 

lingering  words  of  cheer: 
What  memories  of  parting  have  made 

the  danger  dear! 

And  when  the  breath  of  icy  Death 
sweeps  like  a  winter  vain, 

And  like  a  scythe  the  iron  hail  cuts 
down  the  human  grain, 

How  bleed  we  with  her  wounded  and 
sorrow  for  her  slain ! 


And  when  beside  the  Marne's  red  tide^ — 

a  lioness  at  bay — 
She  gave  September  unto  Mars  to  make 

him  holiday. 
She  saved  with  hers  our  kindred  soil 

three  thousand  miles  away. 

How  we  acclaim  Man's  sacred  name,  as 
second  unto  God, 

And  deem  our  bond  a  brotherhood  di- 
vine of  cloud  and  clod ! 

Where  are  men  fellows  but  in  France, 
save  underneath  the  sod? 

Her  heart  a  cup  of  joy  filled  up  to  greet 

the  dancing  day, 
How  willingly  she  spilled  the  wine  and 

threw  the  cup  away 
That  deserts  yet  unpeopled  may  live  in 

peace  for  aye! 

The  triple  watchword  of  her  faith  shall 
spread  to  every  land, 

Till  free  and  equal  comrades  th'  en- 
nobled nations  stand, 

And  all  shall  take  the  sacrament  from 
her  devoted  hand. 

And  when  Hate's  last  far  crop  is  past, 
sown  broadcast  by  the  blind, 

The  memory  of  her  chivalry  shall  stir 
in  humankind 

A  love  akin  to  bridal  love — the  passion 
of  the  mind. 

Envoi,  to  the  Republic 

When  Peace  and  Toil  shall  guard  thy 

soil  in  all  its  ancient  right, 
And    Freedom,    by   thy    fortitude,    has 

found  a  newer  birth, 
We    still    shall    cry,   "My    France,    our 

France,    the    France    of    all    the 

Earth!" 


HOW  WINIFRED  LEARNS 

BY  WINIFRED  SACKVILLE  STONER 


WINIFRED 


WHEN  my 
big   little 

Winifred  Sack- 
ville  Stoner,  Jr., 
was  twelve  years 
old,  Dr.  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  of  the 
University  o  f 
Wisconsin,  said: 
"This  child  knows 
more  and  can  do 
more  than  the 
average  college 
graduate." 

Now,  Winifred 
and  I  are  passing 
thru    the    most 

trying  time  of  life  together.  I 
refer  to  the  adolescent  period  when 
my  daughter  is  neither  a  child  nor  a 
woman.  I  say  that  we  are  passing 
thru  this  period  together  because  I 
am  Winifred's  co-worker  in  all 
things. 

Every  day  I  receive  letters  from 
parents  asking  me  what  my  little 
girl  is  doing  since  "she  knows  every- 
thing." Such  statements  make  us 
both  laugh,  for  we  know  that  no  one 
can  be  thoroly  educated.  Education 
began  when  the  first  man  performed 
a  conscious  act  by  taking  a  deep 
breath  and  wriggling  his  finger,  and 
education  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  life.  By  natural  education  I 
mean  practical  education  thru  play 
to  a  purpose  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave — and  it  is  just  this  sort  of 
education  which  we  are  both  gaining. 

When  Winifred  was  a  baby  I 
talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  an  in- 
telligent being.  I  got  my  reward  as 
she  soon  responded  and  could  express 
her  thoughts  in  intelligent  forms  of 
speech  long  before  the  age  at  which 
most  children  learn  to  talk.  I  have 
continued  this  plan  of  making  my 
baby  my  chum. 

Believing  that  work  is  for  an  end, 
but  play  is  the  very  end  itself,  I  have 
used  all  sorts  of  games  to  teach  dif- 
ferent lessons.  For  tools  I  have  em- 
ployed those  which  have  been 
familiar  in  the  nursery  from  time 
immemorial.  I  have,  however,  ban- 
ished all  toys  which  lead  to  the  de- 
structive idea,  such  as  toy  swords 
and  pistols,  and  I  have  used  only  con- 
structive toys. 

In  the  belief  that  children  should 
learn  foreign  languages  before  the 
twelfth  year  I  taught  Winifred  to 
speak  some  eight  languages  by  the 
time  that  she  was  eight  years  of 
age.  She  learned  them  in  the  Simian 
fashion  of  mimicry  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  rules  of  grammar. 

As  I  believe  that  the  foundation 


Because  of  her  remarkably  rapid 
develojrment  both  physically  and 
mentally,  Winifred  Stoner,  Jr.,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  promi- 
nent educators  and  envious  moth- 
ers all  over  the  country.  When  she 
was  five  years  old  she  knew  the 
first  book  of  the  ^neid  by  heart. 
At  eight  she  spoke  eight  languages 
easily,  and  she  has  written  several 
books   for    children. — The    Editor. 


THE        LETTERS 
Of  consonants  there   are  a-plenty, 
Altogether  there  are  twenty. 
In  numbers  vowels  don't  go  so  high, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  U  and  Y. 

FROM  THE  BONY  SONG 
Eight  and  twenty  bones,  'tis  said, 
Are  located  in  my  head. 
In  my  trunk  are  fifty-four 
That  I  add  to  my  bone  store; 
While  my  limbs  have  plenty  more — 
Full  one  hundred  twenty-four. 

Eight    carpals    help    to    form    my 

wrists. 
Five  metacarpals  in  m.y  fist. 
While    all    my    fingers    have    but 

three 
Phalanges     that     are    strong     but 

wee; 
But  my  poor  thumbs  can  only  boast 
Of  two  phalanges  at  the  most. 

— From  Facts  in  Jingles,  by  Winifred 
Sackville  Stoner.  Published  by  Bobbs, 
Merrill   Co. 


of  a  practical  education  should  be 
laid  before  the  thirteenth  year  and 
that  children  should  not  be  forced  in 
the  adolescent  period,  I  am  not  giv- 
ing Winifred  any  set  tasks  at  the 
present  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  she  is  idle.  She  has  been  given 
a  taste  for  knowledge  and  she  will 
not  discontinue  her  search  for  it. 
Each  day  she  writes  original  jingles, 
short  stories  or  descriptions  of 
places  she  has  seen  or  people  she  has 
met.  The  typewriter,  next  to  the 
children's  encyclopedia,  is  our  best 
helper.  Winifred  can  write  long 
stories  with  only  a  fraction  of  the 
fatigue  she  would  get  from  the  use  of 
a  pen.  Typed  stories  show  more 
plainly  the  construction  and  thus 
help  her  in  composition.  The  type- 
writer also  helps  her  in  memorizing. 
At  five  she  had  made  a  thousand 
gems  from  the  classics  her  own. 

Music  should  be  instilled  into  the 
child's  being  from  the  very  first  mo- 
ments of  his  life.  When  Winifred 
was  but  a  few  days  old  she  heard 
good  music,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  give  her  opportunities  for  musical 
development  in  all  of  her  thirteen 
years.  Each  day  we  play  together  on 
the  violin  and  piano,  mandolin  and 
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piano  or  other 
musical  instru- 
ments. When  pos- 
sible we  go  to 
hear  good  music 
and  at  other 
times  we  listen  to 
the  be.st  "canned" 
music. 

Jingles  are  a 
great  help  in  our 
home  and  in  my 
natural  educa- 
tion schools.  We 
grown-ups  often 
fall  back  upon 
the  rime  "Thirty 
Days  Hath  Sep- 
tember." Thru  jingles  Winifred  has 
salted  down  important  facts  in  all 
of  the  sciences,  in  history  and  art. 
She  has  used  this  jingle  memorizer 
even  in  learning  facts  about  her  body 
and  a  jingle  which  she  calls  Bony 
Song  has  become  very  popular 
among  medical  students,  who  say 
that  they  never  forget  the  names  of 
their  bones  after  having  learned 
Winifred's  jingle.  The  little  girl  has 
written  perhaps  500  jingles  and  sev- 
eral hundred  of  these  rimes  have 
been  published  in  a  book  called  Facts 
in  Jingles.  This  book,  as  Winifred 
says  in  the  introduction,  was  writ- 
ten to  help  make  the  pathway  to 
knowledge  a  joy  for  other  children. 

Judging  from  the  number  of 
jingles  which  Winifred  has  written 
some  people  may  imagine  that  the 
child  spends  her  time  writing 
rimes.  Not  so!  She  rides  her  bi- 
cycle, plays  tennis,  rows,  swims, 
boxes,  fences,  takes  long  walks, 
drives  or  rides. 

And  now  I  hear  some  mothers 
ask:  "And  how  about  discipline?" 
We  mothers  who  are  leading  our  chil- 
dren thru  the  transition  adolescent 
period  all  have  occasion  to  think  of 
discipline.  So  far  there  has  been 
none  in  our  home. 

I  have  taught  Winifred  that  there 
are  but  two  objects  in  life — to  learn 
self-control  and  the  joy  of  service. 
Self-control  can  be  taught  only  thru 
example.  I  have  striven  not  to  lose 
control  of  my  feelings  before  my  lit- 
tle daughter.  She  has  been  taught  to 
bear  pain  with  fortitude  and  to 
"laugh .  at  the  world."  We  mothers 
cannot  expect  to  have  happy  sweet- 
tempered  children  if  we  show  them 
anger,  tears,  grief  and  fears. 

The  only  true  joy  comes  from  do- 
ing something  for  some  one  else; 
that  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
Winifred's  training.  She  has  been 
taught  that  in  order  to  give  serv- 
ice,   which    means   joy    to   self,    she 
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must  be  an  all-around  well-developed 
person — a  jack-of-all-trades  and  mas- 
ter of  one.  Both  of  us  strive  to 
learn  everything  within  our  reach 
and  we  find  that  we  can  gain  knowl- 


edge from  all  whom  we  meet.  We 
learn  how  to  use  our  hands  as  well  as 
our  heads  and  our  heai'ts.  We  have 
no  genius-qualities,  but  thru  occupa- 
tion, which  is  the  secret  of  happiness, 


and  thru  striving  to  "do  a  good  turn 
each  day  before  we  go  to  bed,"  we 
are  healthy,  happy  and — let  us  hope 
— intelligent,  normal  beings. 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina 


WHAT  WILL  ROOSEVELT  DO? 

BY  GUTZON  BORGLUM 


RECENTLY,  while  on  a  North- 
western train  from  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago,  I  heard  the  following 
conversation  between  two  Western 
lawyers — lawn^^ers,  I  say,  for  one  ad- 
drest  the  other  as  "Judge"  and  they 
referred  to  pending  cases. 

Both  had  been  Roosevelt  men; 
both  were  amazed  at  Wilson's  flop 
from  "too  proud  to  fight"  to  "Johnny, 
get  your  gun"  speeches.  Both  were 
for  universal  training  and  limited 
universal  service. 

The  "Judge,"  who,  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  one  of  the  best  known 
federal  judges  of  the  Northwest,  but 
whose  name  I  may  not  give,  was 
portly.  He  drest  the  part  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  politician. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Roosevelt 
now?"  the  judge  said  after  they  had 
finished  with  Wilson's  Chicago 
speech.  The  judge  looked  wistful. 

"Oh,  watching  for  another  chance 
to  break  the  slate,"  snapped  the 
other. 

The  judge's  eyes  were  almost  shut, 
avoiding  the  smoke  curling  about  his 
shrewd  face,  but  he  turned  toward 
his  friend  in  surprize  for  an  instant; 
then  said  slowly:  "You  are  wrong. 
Bob ;  the  Colonel  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date next  June,  and  that  is  how  he 
will  score  again  over  ycur  dog-in-the- 
manger  Republicans,  who  are  wast- 
ing all  this  precious  time  barricading 
yourselves  against  troubles  j'OU  will 
not  have,  at  least  would  avoid  if  you 
were  preparing  the  country  and  pub- 
lic opinion  for  your  confidence." 

"Then  you  still  believe  in  him. 
Judge?"  the  other  said,  wearily. 

"Yes,  he  is,  in  some  ways,  the  great- 
est force  among  us,  but  the  worst  ad- 
vised. His  Cabinet  was  the  strongest 
that  has  governed  America  since  the 
Civil  War.  Since  his  Presidency  his 
advisers  have  been  largely  the  unsuc- 
cessful men,  or  men  unfortunate  in 
their  success.  Yes,  I  believe  in  him 
still.  I  believe  he  will  weather  this 
final  Waterloo  you  chaps  are  plan- 
ning for  him  in  June.  I  believe  he 
will  come  out  of  it  vindicated  and 
gloriously  successful." 

"You  mean  he  will  be  our  next 
President?" 

"Oh,  no!  If  my  estimate  of  the 
Colonel  is  right,  you  won't  be  able 
to  even  push  him  into  the  chair,  and 


Mr.  Borglinn  is  a  sculptor  who  has 
not  shut  himself  up  in  a  stt  dio.  He 
is  always  heard  from  wjien  the  pub- 
lic is  threatened  with  civic  ugliness, 
and  is  strong  for  preparedness. 
Here  he  plays  reporter  for  an  inter- 
esting  conversation. — The  Editor. 


that  is  how  he  will  win.  The  Colonel 
really  wants  America  to  believe  in 
him,  and  he  wants  more  than  any- 
thing in  this  world  to  expunge  from 
his  life  all  responsibility  for  the  past 
three  years  of  American  history.  No 
man  can  do  so  much  as  the  Colonel 
to  right  whatever  wrong  is  there.  It 
means  sacrifice — in  fact,  it  can  be  ac- 
complished in  no  other  way — and  I 
believe  the  Colonel  is  prepared  for 
any  sacrifice  necessary,  and  that  is 
where  he'll  beat  you  fellows.  You 
don't  appear  to  have  noticed  the 
Colonel  is  about  the  only  man  in  the 
country  who  has  been  really  worry- 
ing about  the  ignoble  position  our 
nation  has  put  itself  into.  No,  you 
can  gamble  on  it,  the  Colonel  is  not 
and  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  a 
candidate." 

"Who  do  you  think  will  be  the 
nominee  of  the  reunited  Republican 
party?  You  admit  they  will  be  re- 
united, don't  you.  Judge?" 

The  judge  laughed,  but  was  ear- 
nest: "Certainly  they  will  unite,  and 
God  help  the  man  on  either  side  who 
plays  lago  next  June.  The  candidate 
disturbs  me  a  great  deal,  and  lately, 
discussing  this  very  subject  with  Mr. 
Hill,  I  remarked  what  a  raw,  unor- 
dered civilization  we  have  and  how 
much  that  is  really  bad  lies  between 
our  most  efficient  men  and  their  abil- 
ity to  serve  mankind!" 

"Don't  you  think  we  have  good 
Presidents,  Judge?" 

"I  would  shock  you  if  I  told  you 
how  few  I  think  we  have  had  since 
we  became  a  nation.  I  regret  I  can't 
see  a  clear  way  nor  a  big  available 
man.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  Cum- 
mings  of  Iowa,  Hadley  of  Missouri, 
Borah  of  Idaho,  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Estabrook  of  Nebraska,  then 
Sherman  of  Illinois  and  Mann  of 
Illinois,  Fairbanks  of  Indiana.,  Bur- 
ton of  Ohio — Herrick  is  out  of  \\, 
he  wants  the  senatorship — then 
Knox    of    Pennsylvania    and    Whit- 


man and  Root,  McCall  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Weeks  also — that  is  not  a 
list  of  experienced  administrators. 
And  then  there  is  Colonel  Goethals, 
who  is  being  kept  in  a  dark  stall  to 
be  sprung  at  the  last  moment — none 
of  these  men  measure  up  to  the  needs 
of  the  services  they  must  render." 

"You  have  missed  Wood  and 
Hughes,  Judge." 

"No,  I  did  not  mention  Wood,  be- 
cause politicians  avoid  ability;  they 
never  turn  to  men  they  cannot  con- 
trol, unless  in  absolute  necessity.  But 
this  country  never  more  needed  a 
man  with  the  known  and  tried  ad- 
ministrative ability  and  long  experi- 
ence Wood  possesses.  For  the  serv- 
ices required,  compare  his  equip- 
ment with  any  of  the  names  in  the 
long  list  pressing  before  the  conven- 
tion, and  what  becomes  of  them? 
And  as  for  Hughes — Hughes's  main 
qualification  is  his  incorruptibility. 
That  being  true,  it  will  protect  him 
and  it  will  protect  his  colleagues." 

"You  object  to  going  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench  then  for  a  can- 
didate?" 

"Certainly  not,  but  I  object  to  let- 
ting the  Supreme  Court  find  it  out. 
You  have  no  idea  how  subtle  and  cor- 
rupting preferment  is." 

The  judge  paused,  looked  con- 
cerned and  continued :  "Do  you  know, 
if  the  Supreme  bench  should  ever  be- 
come a  reserved  group  of  Presiden- 
tial possibilities  there  would  cease  to 
be  a  Supreme  Court  in  the  United 
States,  and  no  decision  of  national 
importance  would  be  safe  after,  or 
wholly  free  from  suspicion. 

"Justice  Hughes  knows  that  to 
consent  to  the  use  of  a  Supreme 
Court  justice's  name  in  a  political 
convention  would  irreparably  injure 
the  whole  bench — the  one  branch  of 
the  government  that  must  remain 
sacred  and  out  of  politics.  No,  my 
friend.  Justice  Hughes  has  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  is,  to  place  the  Su- 
preme Court  above  the  Presidency, 
where  it  is  if  it  is  what  it  boasts 
being." 

"And  if  he  fails?" 

"He  will  not  fail.  Justice  Hughes 
knows  as  well  as  any  man  living  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  more  impor- 
tant to  America  than  his  candidacy." 
New  York  City 


©  Underwood  &  Uvderwood  THE  CO-EE  COMPANY  MARCHING  TO  THE  SEA 

Thirty  volunteers  from  s.  backwoods  town  in   Australia  set  out  to  walk   to  Sydney,  320  miles  away,  to  enlist.  As  they  past  thru  the  country  giving  the 

Co-ee  call   hundreds  of  men   left  their  farms  and  flocks  to  join  the  company 

AUSTRALIANS  TO  THE  RESCUE 


THE  youngest  of  the  British 
colonies  set  an  example  in  pre- 
paredness which  the  Mother 
Country  was  slow  to  follow.  It  was 
not  until  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
war  began  that  Parliament  could  be 
brought  to  sanction  the  least  degree 
of  conscription  and  no 
premier  has  yet  dared  to 
propose  universal  mili- 
tary training.  But  four 
years  before  the  war  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand 
had  started  in  to  train  all 
of  their  young  men  for 
the  war,  which  was  then 
clearly  foreseen.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  in  London  the 
commissioner  from  New 
.Zealand  told  how  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1909  had 
asked  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Oversea  Dominions 
to  prepare  to  fight  Ger- 
many. 

The  Labor  party  was 
then  in  power  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth 
and  Andrew  Fisher,  a 
Scotch  coal  miner,  was 
Prime  Minister.  He  at 
once  called  to  his  aid  the 
same  man  whom  England 
called  upon  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  Kitch- 
ener of  Khartum,  who 
went  to  Australia  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  com- 
pulsory service  which  Mr. 
Fisher  promptly  put  into 
effect.  This  provides  for 
military  training  from 
the  age  of  twelve  to  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  At 
first  it  is  part  of  the  regu- 
lar    school     work.      The 


junior  cadets  get  not  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  for  120  days  a  year,  devoted 
to  drilling,  athletic  exercizes  and 
shooting.  The  senior  cadets,  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  old,  are  put  into 
uniform  and  have  company  drills  of 
from  one  to  four  hours.  At  eighteen 


(c)  Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  "BRISBANE" 
The  protected  cruiser  "Brisbane"  of  the  new  Australian  navy 
completed  when   the  war  broke  out 


they  are  classed  as  citizen  soldiers 
and  for  the  next  eight  years  must 
have  from  16  to  25  training  days  a 
year,  part  of  it  in  camp. 

Those  who  fear  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  will  effeminate 
the  race  should  note  that  the  only 
parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire where  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  com- 
pulsory service  have  been 
established  are  the  two 
dominions  where  equal 
suffrage  prevails.  In  the 
British  Isles,  where  the 
women  have  been  scorn- 
fully denied  the  vote,  gen- 
eral military  training  is 
unknown  and  the  mere 
idea  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice meets  with  violent  op- 
position. 

Under  this  system  Aus- 
tralia  with   a   population 
less  than  five  million  will 
have    270,000     boys     and 
men  under  training  all  of 
the  time.    These  are  not 
required    to     serve     out- 
side    of     Australia,     but 
at    the    outbreak  •  of    the 
war   most   of  the   citizen 
soldiery  as  well  as  many 
civilians    volunteered 
for  the   imperial   service. 
The    Australasian    troops 
were  mostly  employed  on 
the     Gallipoli     peninsula, 
where,  owing,   as   is  nov; 
admitted,  to  the  blunders 
of    the   British    generals, 
many     of     them     found 
graves  in  the  Anzac  zone. 
This    is    not    the    first 
time   that    Australia   has 
contributed    to    the    de- 
fense of  the  empire,  for 
she  sent  a  large  contin- 
gent to  fight  the  Boers. 
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A    SUFFRAGE    OASIS 

ANOTHER   PRIZE   ARTICLE   IN   THE   BEST   THING   IN   YOUR   TOWN   CONTEST 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STEVENS 


THE  word  "best"  is  not  only  su- 
perlative, but  comparative.  The 
best  thing  in  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  sand,  for  example,  is  a  little 
Oasis,  and  to  appreciate  it  one  must 
see  the  desert  first. 

Our  town,  as  a  biennial  legislature 
makes  us  realize  all  too  keenly,  is  the 
capital  of  our  state.  It  has  but  ten 
or  eleven  thousand  inhabitants, 
counting  white,  black,  and  interme- 
diary tints.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  country. 
Here  Washington  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  presence  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  here  met  the  assem- 
bly of  notables  which  issued  the  call 
for  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
here  occurred  many  other  historic 
events,  which  every  member  of  the 
Peggy  Stewart  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  has 
at  her  tongue's  end.  Our  Town  con- 
tains many  beautiful  colonial  man- 
sions, rather  down  at  the  heel  now, 
perhaps,  but  still  gratifying  evidence 
that  there  was  once  a  time  in  Amer- 
ican history  when  wealth  and  taste 
went  together. 

To  put  the  matter  kindly.  Our 
Town  is  like  a  dear  old  lady  nodding 
over  her  knitting  by  the  fire  and 
dreaming  of  the  days  when  she  was 
the  toast  of  the  town.  To  put  it  less 
sentimentally,  the  "Ancient  City,"  as 
it  loves  to  be  called,  has  been  so  long 
satisfied  with  its  historic  fame  that 
it  is  content  to  fuddle  along  without 
a  particle  of  enterprise,  glorying  in 
the  superstitions  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Politically  it  lies  flat  beneath  the 
wheels  of  a  Democratic  machine, 
whose  boss  can  always  scare  off  any 
independent  spirit  by  waving  the 
time-worn  negro  bogy. 

The  aridity  of  business  and  poli- 
tics, however,  is  not  the  driest  feature 
of  this  desert.  For  the  genuine  Sa- 
hara one  must  turn  to  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  Our  Town.  Long  ago  it 
sank  to  the  position  of  an  outlying 
fringe,  or  limbo,  for  the  great  naval 
school  in  its  borders.  Accordingly, 
such  thought  as  escaped  the  limits  set 
by  our  First  Families  has  run  thru 
the  narrow  channels  of  Navy  Yard 
life.  The  intellectual  activities  of  the 
naval  officer  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  his  profession.  Bound 
as  he  is  to  serve  any  administration, 
he  is  likely  to  take  small  interest  in 
political  or  economic  issues.  His  wife, 
rejoicing  in  his  shore  leave,  naturally 
tries  to  make  up  for  the  lean  and 
lonely  years  of  sea  duty  by  getting  as 
much  fun  as  she  can  out  of  social  ac- 
tivities. Navy  Yard  life,  therefore, 
becomes  a  round  of  calls,  teas,  hops, 
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card-parties;  and  conversation  sel- 
dom rises  above  the  level  of  shop  and 
personalities.  Since  the  naval  influ- 
ence is  predominant,  the  "nice  peo- 
ple" of  Our  Town  are  content  to  color 
their  lives  and  thoughts  after  the 
Navy  Yard  style.  This  combination 
of  naval  influence  with  hoary  tradi- 
tion forms  a  kind  of  stopper  that 
hermetically  seals  the  mental  life  of 
Our  Town.  Music,  drama,  art,  liter- 
ature, science,  social  progress — all 
put  together  do  not  weigh  against 
an  invitation  to  the  Officers'  Hops. 

So  much  for  the  desert. 

The  Oasis  is  a  small  group  of  wom- 
en organized  in  the  interests  of 
woman's  suffrage.  No  one  in  naval 
society  has  yet  "'taken  up"  suffrage, 
and  the  very  idea  of  Lovely  Woman 
soiling  her  Purity  at  the  polls  is 
anathema  to  the  "chivalry"  of  our 
First  Families.  Hence  that  little  or- 
ganization means  a  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  social  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. Its  president  is  one  of  our  best 
citizens,  and  the  woman  editor  of 
our  one  local  paper  gives  loyal  sup- 
port, but  as  it  is  extremely  unfash- 
ionable to  be  a  suffragist  in  Our 
Town  the  organization  has  no  flowery 
road  to  travel. 

Moreover,  these  women  are  not 
content  to  hold  meetings   and   read 


APRIL    MUSIC 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

The  lyric  sound  of  laughter 
Fills  all  the  April  hills",— 

The  joy-song  of  the  crocus. 
The  mirth  of  daffodils. 

They  ring  their  golden  changes 
Thru  all  the  azure  vales ; 

The  sunny  cowlips  answer 
Athwart  the  reedy  swales. 

Far  down  the  woodland  aisleways 
The  trillium's  voice  is  heard ; 

The  little  wavering  wind-flowers 
Join  in  with  jocund  word. 

The  white  cry  of  the  dogwood 
Mounts  up  against  the  sky; 

The  breath  of  violet  music 
Upon  the  breeze  goes  by. 

Give  me  to  hear,  O  April, 
These  choristers  of  thine 

Calling  across  the  distance 
Serene  and  hyaline. 

To  clear  my  clouded  vision 
Bedimmed  and  dulled  so  long. 

And  heal  my  aching  spirit 
With  fragrance  that  is  song! 


reports.  When  the  cry  went  up  last 
fall  for  Belgian  relief,  the  leader  of 
navy  society  declined  to  help  for  fear 
of  being  unneutral.  The  reason  was 
quite  intelligible  in  her  case  on  ac- 
count of  her  husband's  official  posi- 
tion. But  the  effect  of  the  refusal 
was  that  scarcely  any  other  woman 
in  Navy  Yard  or  Town  would  touch 
the  project,  and  Belgian  relief,  as  far 
as  Our  Town  was  concerned,  would 
have  died  had  not  the  suffrage  presi- 
dent responded  energetically  to  the 
appeal  and  opened  the  suffrage  rooms 
as  headquarters  for  receiving  con- 
tributions and  making  garments. 

On  another  occasion,  when  our 
Boss  attempted  to  reward  a  faithful 
henchman  by  making  him  postmas- 
ter, the  only  protest  came  from  the 
suffragists,  and  they  finally  carried 
the  day  for  a  worthier  candidate.  It 
is  an  eloquent  fact  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Boss  was  seen  handing 
over  a  fistful  of  banknotes  to  an 
"anti"  speaker  when  she  visited  Our 
Town.  Moreover,  these  women  who 
want  the  vote  insist  on  digging  up 
embarrassing  facts  about  the  govern- 
ment of  Our  Town  and  the  county. 
While  the  male  voters  are  content  to 
be  pulled  about  by  the  nose  and  "let 
well  enough  alone,"  these  suffragists 
raise  questions  about  school  funds, 
sanitation,  the  almshouse,  child 
labor  in  canning  factories  and  silk 
mills,  and  they  are  the  only  people 
in  Our  Town  doing  anything  of  the 
kind. 

There  are  no  women  of  "means" 
among  these  suffragists,  and  they 
have  some  difficulty  in  raising  the 
money  they  need,  but  they  manage 
to  spare  a  little  now  and  then  for  a 
good  book  for  a  little  library  in  their 
rooms.  There  is  no  public  library  in 
Our  Town,  and  our  local  reading 
taste  is  satisfied  with  the  confections 
of  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  others  of 
the  Marshmallow  School  of  American 
Literature.  The  only  place  in  Our 
Town  where  a  person  may  obtain  a 
political  discussion  like  "The  New 
Freedom,"  a  novel  like  "Angela's 
Business,"  or  an  exposition  of  -fem- 
inism like  "What  Women  Want,"  is 
the  book-shelf  in  the  suffrage  rooms. 

This,  then,  is  the  oasis  in  our  des- 
ert, a  handful  of  women  with  their 
faces  set  toward  enlightenment  and 
progress,  and  making  a  sturdy  fight 
against  the  overwhelming  odds  of  in- 
difference, ridicule,  and  active  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  town  and  soci- 
ety. For  this  reason  the  suffrage  or- 
ganization is  the  best  thing  in  Our- 
Town. 

Annapolis,  Maryland 


A  SHORT  CUT  THAT  COST  TWELVE   MILLION   DOLLARS  AND  SAVES  TWENTY  MINUTES 

The  viaduct  across  the  Tunkhannock  Valley  which  was  built  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to  reduce  a  circuitous,  hilly  route  of  thirty-nine 
miles  to  a  straiKht,  level  road  of  three  and  a  half,  and  to  save  twenty  minutes'  time  for  passenger  trains  and  an  hour  for  freight  between  New 
York   and   Bu^alo.    It  is   the   largest   concrete  structure   in    the    world,    containing    more    than    500,000    cubic    yards    of    materiaL    Its    dimensions    are 

approximately  those  of   Brooklyn    Bridge,   except  that   it   is   a  hundred   feet   higher 


THE     MAI  L-ORDER 
SUFFRAGIST 

Seven  miles  from  the  nearest  post- 
office,  ten  miles  from  a  railroad,  tied 
down  by  a  multiplicity  of  housekeep- 
ing duties,  and  hampered  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation — how  is  a 
woman  going  to  find  out  why  and  how 
to  be  a  suffragist? 

It  is  a  country-wide  problem,  and 
strange  to  say  it  is  from  the  city  of 
subways  and  mass-meetings  that  the 
answer  to  the  country  woman's  ques- 
tion comes.  For  the  New  York  State 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  the  first  or- 
ganization to  propose  a  really  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
state  president,  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown; 
the  chairman  of  the  Educational  Sec- 
tion, Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield;  and  the 
lecturer  on  suffrage  history  and  argu- 
ment at  the  New  York  Suffrage  Train- 
ing School,  Miss  Louise  Grant  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  suffrage  has  been 
prepared — a  twelve-lesson  presentation 
of  the  history  of  the  vote,  and  the  bed- 
rock reasons  for  extending  it  to  women. 

The  course  was  started  about  two 
months  ago  as  an  extension  department 
of  the  Suffrage  Training  School  in  New 
York  City,  which  gives  a  series  of  about 
fifty  lectures  on  suffrage  history,  public 
speaking,  parliamentary  law,  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  suffrage  organization. 

These  lectures  are  attended  princi- 
pally by  suffrage  workers.  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson  Hale,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  feminist  is 
already  well  established,  gives  the 
course  in  public  speaking.  Mrs.  James 
Lees  Laidlaw,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
recent  New  York  state  campaign,  talks 
on  suffrage  organization.  Of  course  it 
takes  a  man  to  explain  a  man-made 
government,  and  the  suffragists  have 
borrowed  Mr.  Arthur  Macmahon,  a  Co- 
lumbia University  instructor,  to  tell 
them  just  how  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment works.  When  I  visited  the 
school  he  was  showing  a  gallery  of 
charts  to  indicate  how  state  laws  are 
made,  with  red  and  green  and  blue 
lines  to  mark  their  various  maneuvers, 
tho  he  confest  that  the  actual  passage 
of  a  bill  would  have  to  be  drawn  with 
invisible  ink  in  convoluted  spirals. 

A  similar  course  is  to  be  held  two  or 
three  evenings  a  week  thru  the  spring 


for  suffragists  who  cannot  attend  the 
lectures  during  business  hours. 

As  soon  as  other  women  began  to 
hear  about  these  lectures  there  was  a 
demand  for  an  extension  of  the  field. 
Suffragists  "upstate"  wanted  the  same 
sort  of  training  and  they  had  no  way 
of  getting  it. 

So  the  correspondence  school,  an  en- 
'tirely  unexpected  development  of  the 
original  plan,  was  organized — and  al- 
ready it  has  grown  to  ten  times  the 
enrollment  of  its  parent  institution. 

The  lessons  are  mailed  at  intervals 
of  a  week,  with  test  questions  every 
month.  A  six  months'  magazine  sub- 
scription is  the  magna  cum  laude  re- 
ward, to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
course  to  the  twenty  women  whose 
answers  rank  highest. 

The  success  of  the  correspondence 
school  has  practically  forced  the  New 
York  suffragists  to  become  mission- 
aries to  the  whole  country.  From 
most  of  the  non-suffrage  states  (and 
even  from  Nova  Scotia)  requests  have 
already  come  for  permission  to  take  the 
course.  Twenty-five  cents,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  postage,  is  the  tuition  fee.  And 
every  applicant  is  welcome. 


IN  A  THIRSTY   LAND 

One  of  the  cairns  put  up  by  Navajo  Indians  to 

guide  the  traveler  in  the  desert  to  water 


SENTINELS  OF  THE  DESERT 

Travel  in  the  Painted  Desert  would 
be  a  dangerous  matter  were  it  not  for 
the  silent  sentinels  erected  by  the 
Navajo  Indians  to  direct  the  stranger 
traveling  thru  this  country,  where  once 
there  was  water  in  plenty,  but  where 
now  there  are  only  the  dry  beds  of 
rivers. 

If  you  have  never  experienced  the 
pangs  of  thirst,  you  cannot  conceive  of 
the  terrible  agony  it  may  bring  to  a 
prospector  lost  in  the  desert.  Half- 
crazed  with  delirium,  he  loses  all  sense 
of  direction.  His  swollen  tongue  pro- 
trudes from  his  mouth.  His  lips  are  raw 
and  cracked  by  the  action  of  the  fine 
alkali  dust  which  rises  from  every 
movement  of  his  leaden  feet.  He  strives 
to  reach  the  fantom  lake  so  clearly 
seen  in  the  quivering  heat  waves  of 
'the  mirage' — only  to  have  it  fade  be- 
fore his  blood-shot  eyes,  just  as  he 
stoops  eagerly  to  drink  of  the  unreal 
waters. 

It  is  to  avoid  just  such  occurrences, 
that  the  Navajo  Indians  have  placed 
their  stone  sentinels  to  point  the  way 
to  water  in  the  desert. 

These  sentinels  are  piles  of  rock  as 
high  as  a  man,  located  on  the  higher 
ground,  where  they  may  be  readily 
seen.  In  the  body  of  the  monument  is 
placed  a  projecting  rock,  which  is  ar- 
ranged to  point  the  direction  to  the 
nearest  spring  or  water-hole.  If  you 
follow  the  direction  indicated,  tho  you 
may  have  to  travel  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  precious  water  will  always 
be  found. 

Frequently  it  is  only  a  very  weak 
seep,  supplying  no  more  than  a  few 
cups  an  hour.  Or  it  may  be  a  pool  lo- 
cated deep  in  the  recesses  of  a  rocky 
ledge  and  collected  from  the  melted 
snows  of  the  past  winter.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  situated  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  and  in  that  case  there  may  be 
two,  or  even  three,  smaller  monu- 
ments erected  along  the  route  desig- 
nated. 

Along  the  way  there  may  be  arrows 
cut  in  the  rocks,  or  crooked  grooves 
symbolizing  the  windings  of  a  brook,  or 
signs  of  various  kinds  which  will  at- 
tract attention.  These  directions  all 
help  to  make  the  way  plainer  and  re- 
duce the  chances  that  the  traveler  will 
become  confused. 
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UNUSUAL  VERSE 
Hotly  rebelling  against  the  illness 
that  sentenced  her  to  exile  at  Saranac 
Lake,  longing-  passionately  for  the  nor- 
mal opportunities  of  work  and  self- 
expression,  Adelaide  Crapsey  found  in 
verse  her  means  of  making  life  worth 
while.  Seventy  poems,  published  just 
after  her  death  in  a  slim,  unobtrusive 
gray  volume  which  somehow  suggests 
her  own  personal  appearance,  had  been 
chosen  by  her  to  embody,  as  she  ex- 
prest  it,  her  "immortal  residue."  Into 
them  she  put  all  her  longing  for.  the 
beauty  of  life — the  outcry  of  a  spirit 
unreconciled  to  its  fate — and  thru  them 
she  gave  expression  to 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

Most  of  the  Verse  is  somber,  some  of 
it  tragic — it  could  not  be  otherwise  and 
be  true. 

To  her  genuine  poetic  ability  Miss 
Crapsey  added  a  considerable  technical 
knowledge  of  metrics.  She  was  for  sev- 
eral years  Instructor  in  Poetics  at 
Smith  College.  In  the  verse  form  which 
she  invented  and  called  the  cinquain 
she  has  done  some  of  her  best  work — 
clear  cut  ideas  sharply  focused,  single 
impressions  etched  in  a  few  significant 
lines.   Thus  she  writes  of  Night  Winds : 

The  old,    . 

Old  winds  ^that  blew 

When  chaos  was — what  do 

They  tell  the  clattered  trees,  that  I 

Should  we^p? 

The  Triad  shows  another  interesting 

use  of  the  cinquain: 

These  be 

Three  silent  things : 

The  falling  snow — the  hour 

Before  the  dawn — the  mouth  of  one 

Just  dead. 

Verse,    by    Adelaide    Crapsey.    Rochester :    The 
Manas  Press.  $1. 

INDUSTRIAL   PROBLEMS 

The  eight  million  women  engaged  in 
"gainful  occupations"  are  gradually 
awakening  to  the  realization  that  they 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  From  being  content  with 
casual  work  and  casual  conditions,  they 
are  becoming  organized  for  their  own 
education  and  for  the  education  of  the 
public  as  to  their  rightful  place  in  mod- 
ern society.  The  Trade  Union  Woman, 
by  Alice  Henry,  formerly  editor  of  Life 
and  Labor,  gives  an  account  of  the 
union  movement,  its  current  methods 
and  aims,  as  well  as  its  history.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  woman's  develop- 
ment in  industry  from  her  social  and 
political  aspirations;  the  chapters  in 
this  book  treat  the  various  aspects  of 
the  movement  as  rather  distinct  prob- 
lems, altho  there  is  a  unity  of  attitude 
and  ideals  running  thru  the  whole 
story.  The  emphasis  on  the  larger  life 
of  all  workers  and  on  the  immanence 
of  human  dignity  in  the  labor  move- 
ment commands  for  this  book  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  thoughtful  readers. 

Among  the  special  studies  made  for 
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the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  was  one  on  Scientific  Man- 
agement and  Labor,  by  Professor 
Hoxie  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  is  now  published  in  book  form. 
With  the  cooperation  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  employers  and  of  a  trade- 
unionist,  Mr.  Hoxie  investigated  the 
labor  claims  of  the  late  Frederick  W. 
Taylor,  and  of  Harrington  Emerson 
and  H.  L.  Gantt,  the  leaders  of  the  sci- 


HOLIDAY        HOURS 

Miss  Maekay's  new  Memorial  Day 
Puyeant  brings  in  the  Indians,  the 
Puritans,' the  men  of  '76  and  1812rof 
'61  and  of  ithe  Spanish  War,  all  striv- 
ing for  freedom.  Its  moral  seems  ra- 
ther thinly  sugar  coated,  but  the  idea 
of  a  definite  program  for  Decoration 
Day  is  most  valuable. 

Harper.  25  cents. 

A  pleasant  tale  has  George  Madden 
Martin  made  out  of  the  little  data  we 
have  of  Shakespeare's  boyhood.  A 
Warwickshire  Litd  has  no  plot,  is 
rather  a  biography  in  story  guise,  but 
makes  life  in  Stratford  and  in  the 
Shakespeare  household  very  real. 

Appleton.   $1. 

Less  attractive  in  title  than  in  con- 
tent is  The  Child's  Book  of  English 
Biography.  Mary  Stoyell  Stimson  has 
the  rare  power  of  weaving  a  few  es- 
sential facts  into  a  good  short  story. 
The  especially  good  account  of  Shake- 
speare makes  the  book  timely. 

Boston :  Little,  Brown.   $1. 

The  Handhook  of  Athletic  Games, 
by  J.  H.  Bancroft  and  W.  D.  Pulver- 
niacker,  besides  giving  descriptions 
and  rules  for  the  ball  games  and  for 
track  and  field  athletics,  includes  di- 
rections for  meets  and  contests,  and 
the  latest   winning   records. 

Macmillan.    $1.50 

Illustrated  by  the  best  of  the  Punch 
cartoons,  Stephen  Paget's  informal 
Essays  for  Boys  and  Girls  give  the 
stoi-y  of  England's  entrance  into  the 
(ireat  War  and  recount  sympathetic- 
ally the  position  of  each  of  the  allied 
nations.  It  describes  Germany  as  one 
would  expect. 

Macmillan.    $1.25. 

More  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
are  delightfully  edited  for  young 
folks  by  Francis  Jenkins.  The  ^  sto- 
ries are  taken  mainly  from  the  Lane 
translation.  Among  those  in  this  vol- 
ume are  Abdallah,  Princess  Perie- 
zade  and  Mahomed  Ali  the  Jeweller. 
The  attractive  illustrations  are  by 
Willy   Pogany. 

Holt.  $1.50. 

Joyful  Star,  by  L.  N.  Partridge,  is 
a  collection  of  Indian  legends,  of 
North  and  South  America,  drawn 
from  government  reports,  from  folk 
lore  journals  and  antiquarian  society 
records.  'They  are  written  w'ith  the 
Camp  Fire  girls  in  view. 

Sturgis   &  Walton.   $1.25. 

:The  Jolly  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls 
is '  the  gift  for  an  invalid  of  eleven 
years  or  so.  J.  J.  Olcott  and  Amena 
Pendleton  have  gathered  a  joyous  col- 
lection of  stories  from  a  wide  range 
of  great  writers,  just  right  to  read 
aloud. 

Houghton,   Mifflin.    $2. 


entific  management  movement.  The 
studies  were  made  in  a  number  of  es- 
tablishments selected  by  the  efficiency 
engineers,  and  a  few  other  factories  se- 
lected for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
formulated  objections  of  labor  repre- 
sentatives were  also  checked  off,  and 
the  final  statement  received  the  unqual- 
ified approval  of  the  two  partizan  mem- 
bers of  the  investigating  committee. 
M-any  of  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the 
vvorkers  appear  to  be  groundless;  but 
many  of  the  more  serious  objections 
urged  by  them  against  the  employers' 
eflfciency  methods  are  abundantly  sus- 
tained. 

The  most  serious  aspects  of  the  con- 
troversy deal  with  the  ultimate  status 
of  the  worker  as  a  human  being;  and 
this  status  is  not  protected  by  scientific 
management.  The  tremendous  economic 
gains  made  possible  by  the  application) 
of  science  to  the  organization  of  indus- 
try certainly  appear  to  have  givert 
some  measurable  advantage  to  the  un- 
skilled workers;  but  this  leveling  up- 
ward is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
relative  degradation  of  the  skilled  work- 
ers. The  only  protection  that  the  work- 
ers have  had  against  the  mechanical 
search  for  increased  productiveness  has- 
been  their  own  organization. 

The  Trade  Union  Wo7nan,  by  Alice  Henry. 
Appleton.  $1.50.  Scientific  Management  and- 
Labor,    by    Robert    Franklin    Hoxie.    Appleton. 

$1.50. 

THE  COST  OF  'WAR 

The  shock  given  the  moral  world  by 
the  engulfing  European  war  is  not 
greater  than  that  to  the  financial 
world.  The  first  estimates  of  expense 
were  astonishing,  the  figures  have  final- 
ly become  appalling,  and  now,  while 
adequate  indemnities  and  liquidation  of 
war  debts  are  usually  thought  possible, 
many  begin  to  look  on  them  as  verging 
to  improbability  and  impossibility. 

W.  R.  Lawson,  a  financial  author- 
ity, in  British  War  Finance,  fore- 
sees a  great  reduction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain's bloated^dvU  and  municipal  lists 
and  in  her  army  and  navy.  He  compares 
the  present  cost  to  Great  Britain  of 
£2,000,000,000  (December  31,  1915,); 
with  .the  twelve  million,  sterling  debt 
left  by  William  the  Third's  campaigns 
and  the  debt  of  but  twice  that  left  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.  "War  in 
those  days  was  dirt  cheap  compared 
with  what  it  is  now,"  he  laconically  and 
picturesquely  observes.  How  vague  the 
figures  are  after  all,  for  the  experts 
vary  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  per 
day  as  to  the  average  cost  per  soldier, 
and  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number  of  soldiers!  But  Mr.  Lawson 
himself  cannot  be  called  vague.  He 
writes  from  a  large  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational relations  and  the  resources 
of  nations  and  of  bond  issues,  exchange, 
scrip  schemes  and  silver  bullets.  He  de- 
scribes the  great  difficulties  met  by  the 
financiers,  and  critically  reviews  the 
means  by  which  the  whole  almost  su- 
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perhuman  task  has  been  and  is  being 
in  a  way  accomplished. 

Thus  far  the  war  has  produced  few 
books  that  for  profound  interest  sur- 
pass this  vividly  written  but  unfor- 
tunately drily  entitled  volume. 

British    War  Finance,   19H-15,  by  W.  R.  Law- 
son.   Van   Nostrand.   $2. 

MYSTERY  A  LA  MODE 

(Jertnule  Athorton's  Mrs.  Balfame  is 
a  perf«;ctl.v  conventional  murder  mystery 
story,  well  constructed  and  ably  written. 
It  has,  however,  an  unconventional  begin- 
ning, "Mrs.  P>alfame  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  commit  nuirder."  By  the  time  you  have 
found  out  whether  she  did  or  not,  you  will 
have  been  well  entertained. 

Stokes.   $1.35. 

iN   AMERICAN   SALON 

Memories  and  Anecdotes,  Kate  San- 
born's entertaining  chat  concerning  folk 
of  note  in  American  letters  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  last  century,  has  many  good 
stories  but  none  more  int<>resting  than 
that  uf  Mrs.  Botta's  f:imous  and  delightful 
Saturday  I<]venings,  at  which  gatheied  all 
that  was  finest  in  literary  New  York. 

Putnam.  $1.75. 

A  FIRST   VOLUME 

Apparently  a  first  volume,  Lanrentian 
Lyrics  and  Other  Poems,  by  Arthur  S. 
Bourinot,  is  marred  by  most  of  the  sins  of 
first  volumes.  Occasional  slip-shod  i-iming 
and  mediociity  mark  the  little  collection. 
But  Summer  is  a  pretty  picture,  and  To 
the  Memory  of  Rupert  Brooke  a  convinc- 
ing poem. 

Toronto:   The  Copp   Clark  Co.  50  cents. 

THE  FRINGES  OF  THE  FLEET 

When  Kipling  writes  of  the  sea  and  the 
men  who  go  down  to  it  in  fighting  ships^ 
the  thing  has  been  done  once  for  all.  The 
romance,  the  self-denial,  the  bravery,  the 
endurance,  the  i)atriotism^all  are  thei'e  in. 
The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet,  ret  forth  by 
the;  master  hand.  But  Kipling  is  no  pacifist 
—and  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is  kept 
resolutely  turned  away. 

Doubleday,  Page.  50  cents. 

"X" 

A  second  series  of  communications  to 
Elsa  Barker  supposed  to  come  from  the 
late  Judge  Hatch  is  War  Letters  from  a 
Living  Dead  Man.  Striking,  as  are  such  de- 
scriptions as  that  of  the  Kaiser's  will, 
raised  into  a  separate  being  and  become  his 
particular  devil,  yet  the  letters  would  sf^cm 
a  not  unnatural  result  of  subconscious 
mental  activity  or  thought  transference  and 
remind  one  of  the  powerful  "T^etters  from 
Hell"  introduced  to  us  years  ago  by 
George   MacDonald. 

Kennerley.   $1.25. 

ENJOYING    SHAKESPEARE 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  find  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  Dr.  Stalker's  Hoiv  to  Read 
^hnkespeare  a  delightful  volume  that 
points  out  much  that  is  best  in  Shake- 
speare's work.  The  young  reader  will  lind 
the  book  a  happy  introduction  to  Shake- 
speare's plays, — clear,  free  from  scholastic 
details  and  dry-as-dust  material,  intcrc^st- 
"ig,  and  leading  at  once  to  pcunts  of  mod- 
ern interest.  The  advice  to  begin  with  the 
Rnglish  histories, — King  John,  for  ex- 
ample— is  undoubtedly  wise. 

Doran.   $1.50. 

WOMANKIND 

The  first  pai)er  in  IMiss  Tarliell's  Wai/s 
of  Woman  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  thirteenth 
Ihiited  States  Census,  and  shows  that  the 
business  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
women  is  still  that  of  the  mother  and 
home-mnkcr.  For  the  rest,  this  volume 
pleads  for  systematic  training  of  girls  for 
motherhood  and  in  domestic  science ;  makes 
an  ingenious  and  i)lausible  apology  for  the 
talkativeness  of  the  sex ;  lauglis  at  ill-di- 
rected feminine  efforts  in  the  (juest  of  <'ul- 
ture;  protests  against  the  notion  that  low 
wages  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
lapses  of  working-girls. 

Macmillan.    $1. 
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Bridal 
Trousseaux  at 


**« 


Reg.  Trade  Marts  ^ 


npHE  supplying  of  Bridal  Outfits 
-*-  is  a  specialty  in  itself.  Our  long 
expe.'-ience  has  made  us  familiar  with 
all  the  requirements  of  good  taste 
and  prevailing  fashion  and  enables  us 
to  handle  promptly  and  properly  the 
details  of  marking  and  making. 
Trousseaux  are  distinctly  the  busi- 
ness of  *The  Linen  Store." 

Prospective  brides  will  find  here  the 
largest  collection  of  Household 
Linens  in  the  world,  as  well  as  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  and  complete 
assortment  of  French  Lingerie, 
Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  and 
Kiiit  Underwear,  etc.  The  very 
latest  styles  are  here  in  profusion. 

A  request  will  bring  you  our  help-         m„ 

ful  little  booklet,   "Bridal    Trous-        | 

seaux,"  in  which  the  choicest  designs  ' 

are  shown,  and  which  includes  suggestive  lists  of 

Outfits  ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $5,000. 

Ma/7  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


SANATORIUMS 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  nearSaralograSpriniis. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  ecjuipped.  New  baih  lioiihe.  swimming 
pool.     Hlectricand  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseeises 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
1 5  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      lOifi.'  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,   New  York 


Postpaid  $1 

"LIVE  NOTES 
ONLY" 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 

TEAR  THEM  OUT  AS  THEY  BECOME  "DL\D" 

An  important  engaecment  or  a  valu.iMe  idea,  lost  in  a 
noiebt>ok  filled  with  "dead"  memorandums,  may  cost  yoo 
more  than  several  dozen  Kobinson  Reminders.  There  are 
six  coupons  to  a  p.^iie  Put  each  note  on  a  coupon — then  te.ir 
them  out  when  they  cease  to  be  valuable.  Handsome  black 
leather  ca<;e  with  pocket  for  special  papers. 

Robinson  Remindercompletewiih  extra  pad.  3fe  in.  by  7 in., 
postpaid  $1.00.  New  filleis  90c  per  dozen  \'r<t  pocketsiie. 
3  in  by  5  in.,  four  coupons  to  a  p.isre.  c  i  six  ex'.ra 

l»ads,  postpaid$1.00.    Yournanie  in  ffol  fr25c.    If 

v.ur  stationer  can  not  supph'  the  Rob;  cr.  «end 

d.rf/tious.     Ju5i  thcthirn:  toradvertJscr>.     LRU.  R  NON\' 

Robinson  Mf^r.  Co.,    Dept.  D.    Westfield,  Mass. 
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Partial  Interior  View  of  One  of  the  Hundreds  of  Bis?  Storage  Warehouses  in  which  the  Choicest 

Barley  Leaf  is  Aged  in  Wood  Three  to  Five  Years  for  Tuxedo  Tobacco.    The 

Large  Central  Inset  Shows  a  Hogshead  Opened.' 

All  Smoking  Tobaccos  Are  Aged 

Have  to  be  to  make  them  That  for  Tuxedo  is  aged  in 

smokable.     Tobacco    in    its  wooden  hogsheads  for //7r^<?/o 

natural  state  is  raw  and  harsh,  five  years — until  it  is  as  nearly 

Ageing  makes  it   mellower,  perfect  as  nature  can  make  it. 

milder.  Mostmanufacturers  simply 

Theleafforsometobaccosis  age  the  leaf  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

aged  for  onlyoneortwoyears.  But — 

Tuxedo  Is  More  Than  Aged 


After  nature  has  done  all  it  can 
to  mellow  the  leaf,  then  the or/^- 
/«a/  "Tuxedo  Process"  is  applied. 

This  famous  process  —  a  doc- 
tor's discovery — takes  out  all  the 
bite  left  by  nature.  Prevents 
irritation  of  mouth  and  throat. 
Makes  Tuxedo  the  mildest,  most 
comfortable  smoke  possible  to 
produce.     Enables  men  to  enjoy 


a  pipe  who    formerly  could    not 
do  so. 

The  "Tuxedo  Process"  has 
many  imitators.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  trying  to 
invent  a  "just  as  good"  process. 
But  it  still  remains  the  great 
original  method  for  making  to- 
bacco absolutely  biteless  and  non- 
irritating. 


?Fu5xedo 

^■^^    The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Get  a  tin  of  Tuxedo.  Try  it  for  a  week.  Note 
how  sweet  and  fragrant  it  is  and  how  mild  !  Vou 
cpp  smoke  it  all  day  and  have  asound  tongue  and  a 
perfectly  comfortable  throat  at  the  end.  A  week's  trial 
is  bound  to  make  you  a  permanentsmokerof  Tuxedo. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

ConTenient,  glassine-wrap-  ("         FamoDS  green  tin,  with  gold  1  A  — 
ped,  moUtare- proof  poach  OC    tettering.carvedtofitpocket  lUC 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c    In  Class  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


pilllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllillllllllUllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllO^ 

j  F.  A.  Ringler  Co.  | 

j  DESIGNING  I 

I  PHOTO-  ENGRAVING  | 
I  AND    ELECTROTYPING  I 


I  21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to 
I       26  and  28  Park  Place 
I  NEW  YORK 


.111 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drLfp  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 
ROMEIKE,  INC.        106-110  Seventh  A^e.,  New  York  Cly 


PEBBLES 

Villa  may  have  taken  the  grin  out  of 
gringo,  but  he  left  the  go. — Columbia  State. 

We  don't  want  the  hyphen  in  America, 
but  a  dash  in  Mexico  is  just  about  right. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

About  the  only  ob.iection  that  could  be 
urged  against  LaFollette  is  that  he  has 
his  photograph  taken  reading  a  book. — 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Customer — "I  want  a  pound  of  coffee  in 
the  bean,  please." 

Clerk — "You'll  have  to  go  upstairs, 
madam.    This  is  the  ground  ^oov."-— Judge. 

Mr.  Pessimist  (cheering  up,  as  he  reads 
paper)- — "British    Mesopotamian    success." 

Mrs.  Pessimist — That's  the  worst  of  it. 
They  mess  up  all  their  successes. — Punch. 

The  Republican  position  on  the  Philip- 
pine question  is  now  clear.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  islands  by  the  Democrats 
has  been  so  bad  that  it  proves  the  natives 
incapable  of  self-government. — The  Masses. 

Commercial  candor  in  the  Mexico  (New 
York)  Standard:  "For  Sale — Eight  room 
house,  two  barns,  hen  house,  two  acres  of 
land.  Fine  place  for  a  cow.  Enquire  of 
Walter  Smith,  Pulaski  street." — Neic  Yorlc 
Tribune. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
style,  may  one  say  that  the  secret  of  its 
strength  "lies  in  the  fact  that  he  uses  verbs 
in  the  active  voice  and  vindictive  mood? 
And  the  Masculine  Number? — New  York 
Tribune. 

An  anonymous  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars  was  received  for  one  seat  from  some 
one  who  merely  signed  himself  Mr.  Win- 
ter's great  admirer. — New  York  Telegraph. 

No  wonder  paying-tellers  say  their  job 
is  hard. — Netv  York  Tribune. 

"1  'proposed  to  four  different  girls,"  said 
a  newlywed  of  not  more  than  twenty-five. 
He  even  told  their  names — Clara  and  Jane 
and  Margaret  and  Sue. 

"What   is  your  wife's  name?"   I   asked. 

"Geraldine,"  he  answered.-^Pittsburgh 
Press. 

"When  Jones  bought  his  new  house  it 
was  with  the  express  understanding  that 
he  should  have  a  room  all  of  his  own — a 
den  or  study." 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean.  Did  he 
get  it?" 

"Yes,  and  his  wife  furnished  it." 

"How?" 

"With  a  sewing  machine,  a  cutting  table, 
two  dressers,  dummies,  three  sewing  chairs 
and  a  full-length  mirror." — Tit-Bits. 

The  Scotch  version  of  Tipperary,  which 
reaches  us  from  Glasgow,  deserves  a  wider 
publicity.  It  is  given  with  the  caution 
that  it  cannot  be  lightly  attempted  save  by 
a  Scotsman : 

It's  a  lang  wye  tae  Auchtermuchty, 
It's  a  lang  wye  tae  Perth, 
It's  a  lang  wye  tae  get  tae  onywhere 
Frae  anywhere  else  on  airth. 

Guid-bye  tae  Ballachulish, 

Farewell  but  an'  ben  : 

It's  a  lang.  lang  wye  tae  Auchtermudity, 

But  I'll  gang  back  again. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

A  Chinaman  was  brought  before  a 
magistrate  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  received 
a  fine  for  a  slight  misdemeanor.  But  the 
judge  could  not  make  him  understand. 

"Look  here,  man,"  he  said,  disgustedly, 
"you  pay  one  dollar  or  go  to  jail,  see?" 
There  was  no  gleam  of  intelligence  from 
the  Oriental  and  the  judge  repeated  his 
explanation,  but  without  results. 

Finally  the  officer  who  had  arrested  the 
man  came  up.  "Say,  you  dish-face."  he 
called,  "can't  you  hear  anythmg?  You  ve 
got  to  pay  a  five  dollar  fine." 

"You're  a  liar,"  yelled  the  Chinaman. 
"It's  only  one  dollar." — New  Thought. 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


L 


239.  Mrs.  B,  F.  J.,  Michigan.  "I  belonp  to  a 
club  of  middle-aKed  people,  .several  of  whom  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  longevity,  and 
the  prevention  of  those  weaknesses  and  disorders 
which  commonly  afflict  persons  from  forty  to 
sixty  years  of  age.  Will  you  please  name  a  few 
books  for  personal  study  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial?" 

Every  home  should  have  a  library  shelf 
of  books  of  this  kind.  We  gladly  suggest  a 
few:  "Prevention  and  Cure  of  Old  Age," 
by  Sanford  Bennett;  "The  Nature  Cure." 
by  Dr.  II.  I.indlahr ;  "Autology,"  by  Dr. 
E.  R.  Moras ;  "How  to  Live,"  by  Pi-of. 
Irving  Fisher  and  Di-.  E.  1>.  Fisk.  These 
books  may  be  all  obtained  thru  EfReiency 
Publishing  Company,  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York  City. 


240.  Prof.  T.  W.  A.,  Minnesota.  "As  a  school 
principal,  I  am  especially  interested  in  efficient 
teaching  and  school  administration.  Will  you 
give  me  some  clue  as  to  the  best  literature  in 
this   field?" 

In  general,  books  on  all  phases  of  per- 
sonal or  professional  efficieney  may  be 
secured  thru  Efficiency  Publishing  C'om- 
pany,  Woolworth  Building.  New  York. 
You  might  also  write  the  National  Edu- 
cational Service  Corporation,  230  Fifth 
avenue ;  Librarian  of  Teachers'  College. 
525  West  120th  street;  editor  of  Ameri- 
can Educational  Rcvieio,  154  Nassau 
street ;  and  such  large  booksellers  as  Put- 
nam's, Brentano's,  or  Baker  &  Taylor ;  all 
of  New  York  City. 


241.  Mr.  E.  E.  B.,  Florida.  "I  figured  my 
grade  on  your  Personal  Efficiency  Test  as 
about  50  per  cent.  The  answers  to  questions 
Nos.  4  and  13  were  zero.  'I  am  most  concerned 
about  answering  these  properly.  Can  you  advise 
me?" 

For  detailed  information  on  No.  4.  con- 
sult authorities  in  character  analysis  and 
vocational  guidance,  mentioned  in  these 
columns  since  .vour  letter  was  received. 

For  more  knowledge  regarding  No.  13, 
get  book  catalogs  from  the  publishers  of 
Good  Health,  Battle  Creek.  Michigan ; 
Health  Culture,  Passaic,  New  Jersey ; 
Physical  Culture,  Flatiron  Building,  New 
York  City;  Herald  of  Health,  110  East 
Forty-first  street.  New  Y'^ork  City  ;  Nauti- 
lus, Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 


242.  Mrs.  J.  S.  I.,  Michigan.  "To  succeed 
in  literary  work  has  been  my  ambition.  I  have 
plunged  wholeheartedly  into  the  work  I  love. 
Unprejudiced  critics  admit  my  stories  and 
verses  give  evidence  of  merit ;  yet  almost  every- 
thing I  submit  to  magazine  editors  is  promptly 
returned :  often,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  un- 
read. I  am  told  this  is  because  my  name  is  not 
well  enough  known.  Can  you  advise  me  how  to 
proceed?" 

Get  a  stock  of  unlimited  patience — you 
will  need  it.  Work  so  many  hours  a  day. 
whetlier  you  sell  anything  or  not.  Write  of 
the  peojile  and  events  you  knoir.  Criticize 
your  outi)ut  continually  and  relentlessly — 
never  mind  about  its  "merit,"  ask  your 
friends  not  to  eulogize  it.  but  tear  it  to 
.  pieces.  Master  a  mail  course  in  short-story 
writing,  and  another  in  advertising  or  busi- 
ness English.  Look  up  author's  agents,  gen- 
erallv  advertised  in  such  periodicals  as  The 
Dial.  The  Black  Cat.  the  weekly  Book 
Supplement  of  the  New  York  Times.  Sub- 
mit your  copy  to  editors  right — get  a  book 
like  Preparing  lifanuscript  for  the  Print- 
er, Funk  and  Wagnalls.  ^554  Fourth  ave- 
nue, New  Y^ork.  Contribute  to  your  local 
newspapers,  and  if  your  work  is  good 
enough,  it  will  command  a  larger  field. 
Get  rid  of  the  impression  that  editors  do 
not  read  the  manuscripts  submitted  to 
them,    or    are    unduly    influenced    by    well- 


Safe,  Easy  and  Sure 

Mother  knows  that  Foster 
Friction  Plug  won't  let  her 
slip. 

No  matter  what  your  age,  you 
can  have  the  child-step,  the  safety, 
surety  and  buoyancy  of  youth. 

Walking  is  a  pleasure  on 

CATS  R4W 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

TTiere  are  no  holes  in  Cat's  Paw 
Rubber  Heels  to  track  mud  and  dirt, 
and  they  make  all  slippery  roads  and 
pavements  safe. 

Because  the  Foster  Friction  Plug  won't 
let  you  slip  —  makes  the  heels  wear  lon- 
ger, too — therefore  most  economical. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  — 
they  are  easy  to  find — all  dealers  sell  them — 
50  cents  attached  —  Black  or  Tan.  Walk 
easy,  safe  and  sure.     Get  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street    ....    Boston.  Mas*. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug,  which  prevents  slipping. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  RENT 


Summer  home  in   New  York  Cily. 

furnished  12-room  frame  house. 
30  windows,  screens,  yard  100x100  feet,  finest  neighborhood, 
trees,  lawn,  grape  arbor,  flowers,  garden;  12  minutes  by  sub- 
way from  Wall  Street,  25  minutes  from  Coney  Island,  rent 
from  June  26  to  September  8,  $175.00.  Write 
S.  Edward  Young.  1273  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc..  Bronze  Foundry,  550  \V. 
27th  St.,  N.  V.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

FEE  ONE  DOLLAR-I- ."/i-iurr.t'r; 

for  debates,  orations  and  club  papers — Loan  Department. 
Bureau  of  Research,  318  East  5ta  Street.  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniii!iniininiiii!imnin 

g  WEBSTERS  NEW    ^^^^<^ver  your  question;  —  be  it  the  pronuncioiion 

3  lliTrf»M«TI#\ll«l      of  a  new  term;   the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word 

S  InTLRNATIONAL     tKoIocntiorj    of  Nigeria,  the   mennin^  of 

^  fM/*T|/\&|  ADY  r*^     tractor.  >vhite  coal  etc.— this  New  Creation 

g  UlwllwNAKT    li5i]     contains  a  clear,  occurote, final  answer. 

■  G.&C.MERRIAM  CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.  """'■•" .'o';?^''~%*-'""" 


0  Please  sendmespeci- 

=      men  pa^es  and 

p.  FREE  POCKET  MAPS 

%>    INDEPENDENT      ^-ADDRESS 


NAME. 


400.000    i 

2700  P«^  g 
6000  Illu9>rs»ien9  g 

Grand  Prisa 
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Doran  Books  To  Be  Read  Now 

These  are  the  days  of  the  testing  of  genuine  democracy. 
There  are  three  classes  of  books  to  be  read  carefully  by 
every  intelligent  citizen  — 

/.  Those  dealing  with  domestic  problems  of  defence  and  preparation. 
The  real  text-book  on  this  subject  is  Theodore  Roosevelt's  FEAR  COD 
AND  TAKE  YOUR  OWN  PART:  a  claribncall  to  intensive  citizenship, 
regardless  of  party.  Net  $1.50 

JJ.  Those  dealingwith  the  actual  problem  of  invasion  and  war— a  possible 
if  not  probable  event.  Cleveland Moffett's  book  {Just  ready),  THE  CON- 
QUEST OF  AMERICA,  presents  the  matter  squarely  and  accurately. 
{It  has  the  approval  of  chiefs  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.)  It  is  a  ro- 
mance to  be  considered  most  seriously.  Illustrated.     Net  $1.50 

III.  Those  telling  of  the  trials  and  the  devastation  we  must  study  to 
escape.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  vivid  and  informing  of  recent  books: 
THE  RED  HORIZON,  by  Patrick  MacGill,  done  with  the  skill  of  por- 
traiture of  his  famous  "Children  of  the  Dead  End"  {Net  $1.25);  MY 
HOME  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  HONOUR,  by  Frances  Wilson  Huard—the 
story  of  the  looting  of  a  wonderful  home  in  the  Aisne  Valley  {Illus- 
trated, Net  $1.25)  ;  WHAT  GERMANY  THINKS,  6j>  Thomas  F.  A.  Smith, 
is  a  genuine  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  non-military  Germany  {Net 
$1.25);  AMONG  THE  RUINS,  by  Gomez  Carillo,  is  the  first-hand  state- 
ment of  a  Spanish  war -correspondent  {Net  $1.50). 

But  all  is  not  war  and  politics.  There  remain  the  enter- 
taining books — the  genuinely  attracting  novels.  These  you 
should  review  at  your  book-shop  — 

THE  BELOVED  TRAITOR 


A  SENTIMENTAL  DRAGON  jVma  Larrey  Duryea 

Delightful     comedy    of     Americans    conquering 
social   Paris.  Net   81.25 

OLD  JUDGE  PRIEST  j^pin  S.  Cobb 

Cobbs   famous  and  beloved  Kentucky   judge. 

Net   81.25 
LOVE  IN  YOUTH  Frank  Harris 

A   light,  modern  tale  of    love — by  an   acknowl- 
edged  genius.  Net   81.25 

THE  LEAST  RESISTANCE     Kate  L.  McLaurin 

clever,  pretty  woman  who 
Net  81.25 

Frederick  Niven 

A  romance  of  realism — a  sea-yarn  that  is  in- 
tensely realistic.  Net  81.25 

GOLDEN  GLORY  p.  Horace  Rose 

Exploring  an   untouched  field — Africa  before 
the   white  man.  Net   81.25 


The    career    of    a 
fought   alone. 
THE  S.S.  GLORY 


Frank  L.  Packard 

A  powerful  drama  of  genius,  struggle  and 
love.  Net   81.25 

THE  AMATEUR  Charles  C.  Norris 

An  important  American  novel  of  contemporary 
life.  Net   81.35 

GOSSAMER  c.  A.  Birmingham 

Brilliant,  humorous,  clever  study  of  an  in- 
ternational financier.  Net  $1.25 
THE  OAKLEYITES  £.  f.  Benson 
The  story  of  a  big-souled  woman — with  fas- 
cinating comedy  relief.  Net  81.35 
THL  IMMORTAL  GYMNASTS  Marie  Cher 
It  will  enchant  you  —  an  exquisite  but  not 
trivial    fantasy.                                          Net   81.25 

BEGGARS  ON  HORSEBACK  F.Tennyson  Jesse 

Splendid  tales,  full  of  color,  vigor,  glow 
of  life.  Net  81.25 


And  two  delightful  books  on  out-of-doors — intimate  both  of  them: 


CHILD  AND  COUNTRY 


Will  Levington  Comfort 

Child-culture, rose-culture — and 
Will  Comfort  all  over!    Net  81.25 


THE  WINDOW  IN  THE  FENCE 

Harriet  Brunkhurst 

How  two  clever,  interesting  people  made  dreams 
come   true.  Net   81.25 


'AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERSm 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  New  York 


Publishers 


America     lor     HODDER     &     STOUCHTON 


SHAKESPEARE'S     PORTRAIT 

While  our  limited  supply  lasts  we  will  mail  in  a  tiibe  suitable  for  framing  an 
excellent  reproduction  on  heavy  cameo  paper  of  Leopold  Flameng's  etching  of  the 
famous  Chaudos  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  Send  six  two-cent  stamps  to  cover 
cost  01  wrapping  and  mailing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  Shakespeare  Dep't  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


I  Two  Examples  of  ^^^  Values 


Solid  Oak  Letter  File  holds  20,000  letters  or  equivalent  of  Cata- 
logs, Tariffs,  Orders,  Clippings,  Etc.  AH  superfluous  parts  are  omitted 
yet  all  vital  parts  are  amply  strong  to  withstand  hardest  wear.  Each 
frame-joint,  interlocked,  glued  and  held  with  2  screws.  Drawers  roll 
easily  on  Roller  Bearings,  are  dust-protected  and  fitted  with  self- 
locking  follow-blocks.  Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered  finish.  Made 
also  in  2  and  3  drawer  heights,  etc.   Get  Catalog  "J." 

Handsome  Sectional  Bookcase  as  shown.  Plain  Oak,  Golden, 
Weathered  or  Fumed  finishes  just  as  illustrated.  Metal-Framed,  Glass 
Doors  Slide  in  Steei-lined  grooves.  Dust-tight,  yet  easily  accessible. 
An  ornament  in  any  library.  In  use  in  the  country's  finest  oflSces.  Get 
Catalog  "H."  ^^_^^__„_^^^^_^^^^_ 

Get  Booklet  "Filing  Suggestions"    np.      ^^v  'i   »■  r       .       •        /< 

sent  free  with  Catalog  'J,"  96    1  HP  v/ ty«t>-  mannrarhinngt .». 


pages  of  office  specialties  at 
money  saving  prices,  and  Cat- 
alog "H"  showing  Sectional 
Bookcases.  See  DeaUrorwrite. 


i  feet  of  bookspace  and 
roomy  drawer 


No.  421 

Fre  _       . 

higher  in  West  and  South 


'M/"\"|"L'     Freight  paid,  at   prices  quoted. 


61  Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich, 

New  York  Office:  THE  KNECHTEL  FITSNITUXE  CO. 

75  John  Street  Hanover.  Ont.,  Canadian  Makers 

to  Railway  Stations  in  Eastern  and   Central  States.    Prices  slightly 
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known  names  attached  to  articles  sub- 
mitted. The  editor  who  is  abreast  of  his 
job  is  more  anxious  to  discover  a  new 
writer  of  real  merit  than  to  accept  a  manu- 
script from  a  writer  whose  reputation  is 
already  made. 


243.  A  Western  Educator.  "I  have  been  un- 
expectedly appointed  to  the  deanship  of  a  col- 
lege, without  having  grow-n  into  the  position  at 
all,  as  a  dean  normally  should  do.  I  am  con- 
scious of  serious  shortcomings,  in  the  form:il 
routine  of  the  position,  in  natural  temperament . 
especially  in  the  ability  to  keep  in  close  and 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  heart  and  thought 
of  the  student  body." 

We  gladl.v  refer  you  to  several  possible 
sources  of  help,  as  follows :  The  book  on 
College  Administration  by  President 
Oharies  F.  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve 
ITniversit.v,  Cleveland.  Ohio :  the  Associa- 
tion of  College  Deans,  whose  next  conven- 
tion occurs  at  Columbus,  Ohio  (we  are  in- 
formed), particulars  of  which  may  doubt- 
less be  had  from  the  President  or  the  Reg- 
istrar of  (^hio  State  University  ;  the  work 
of  the  Educational  Magazine  Publishing 
Company.  31  East  Twenty-seventh  street. 
New  York  :  that  of  the  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company,  IS  East  Seventeenth 
street.  New  York  ;  the  publications  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  52r>  West  120th  street. 
New  York ;  the  literature  of  the  University 
Extension  Society,  105  East  Seventeenth 
street.  New  York  ;  of  the  University  Forum 
of  America,  550  West  llSth  street,  New 
York. 

The  president  of  your  state  university 
should  know  of  conferences  and  bulletins 
by  college  executives.  The  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  probably  cite 
books  of  value.  A  student  cabinet,  for  stu- 
dent problems,  is  worth  considering. 


244.  Mrs.  M.,  Pennsylvania.  "Will  you  please 
suggest  what  seems  to  you  a  wise  budgeting  of 
an  income  of  $1600  a  year,  for  a  family  ol 
two,  who  desire  to  save  now  while  they  are 
young  and  healthy?  Are  the  following  group- 
ings correct  ?  What  amount  should  go  to  each  ? 
(a)  Savings  account,  insurance,  etc.  (b)  House- 
hold expenses — food,  laundry,  help,  up-keep.  (c) 
Outside  expenses — -rent,  water,  fuel,  (d)  Per- 
sonal expenses  for  wife — clothes,  dentistry,  tithe, 
gifts,  postage,  etc.  (e)  Pei-sonal  expenses  for 
husband — similar  to  above,  (f)  Recreation,  books, 
travel,  concerts,  etc." 

The  groupings  are  approximately  correct 
— tho  we  should  transpose  the  order  some- 
what, as  food,  rent  and  clothing  precede 
the  items  of  savings  and  insurance.  Local 
prices  and  conditions,  also  the  professional 
and  social  responsibilities  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  cause  variations  in  an.v  financial 
budget.  We  hardly  ever  assume  to  give 
exact  figures,  where  the  personal  equation 
is  unknown.  However,  we  should  fix  the 
amounts  roughlv  as  follows:  (a)  $300  a 
year,  (bi  $4S0.  (c)  $340.  (d)  $220.  (e) 
.$190.  (f)  $70.  If  the  wife  is  an  expert 
cook,  buyer  and  seamstress,  probably  she 
can  reduce  (a)  and  (d).  If  the  husband 
has  no  professional  appearance  to  main- 
tain,  he  can  reduce    (e). 


245.  Mr.  C.  J.  H.,  Pennsylvania.  "Am  nine- 
teen, have  had  three  years'  practical  railroad 
work:   would   like  to   take  a   good  traffic   course. 

(a)  Do    you    think   such    a    course    would    pay? 

(b)  Would  Spanish  in  connection  be  an  advan- 
tage? (c)  Is  there  a  demand  for  an  expert 
manager  of  traffic?  (d)  Please  refer  me  to  a 
few  good  authorities  or  institutions,  (e)  W'here 
can  I  obtain  your  'Triumph  of  the  Man  Who 
Acts?"  " 

(a)  Yes.  (b)  Decidedly — our  affiliations 
with  South  American  countries  will  make 
Spanish  a  larger  asset  in  many  trade  lines : 
get  particulars  of  the  new  association  for 
United  States  industrial  expansion  founded 
by  President  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York,  (c)  There 
is  always  a  demand  for  an  expert  anybody, 
(d)  Write  the  Traffic  Club.  291  Broad- 
way; The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine.  8 
West  Fortieth  street :  the  Traffic  Service 
Bureau,  143  Liberty  street;  Railway  Engi- 
neering, 50  Church  street ;  Raihcay  Re- 
I'ietc,  30  Church  street ;  all  of  New  York 
City,  (e)  This  was  reprinted  in  The  In- 
dependent of  .January   17,   1916. 
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Independent 
Opinions 


Mr.  Purinton's  article  in  our  issue 
of  March  20  on  "The  Efficient  House- 
wife" brought  in  many  counter-criti- 
cisms. We  quote  from  the  letter  of  one 
who  signs  herself  modestly — or  defi- 
antly— "The  Inefficient  Housewife,"  but 
who  nevertheless  .seems  to  know  her 
business  or  businesses. 

It  is  economy  to  buy  log  of  lamb  rather 
than  chops.  Yes,  especially  for  a  small  fam- 
ily, for  neither  ice,  nor  i)araffin  paper,  nor 
disguise  will  keep  the  meat  from  growing 
dry  and  flavorless  as  the  days  go  by,  and 
befoi-e  it  disappears  you  will  find  the  fiim- 
ily  leaning  strongly  toward  vegetarianism. 
I,  the  in(>fficient,  nevei'  serve  a  roast  wlien 
my  family,  small  meat  eaters  all,  numbers 
less   than    five. 

Pound  for  pound  fish  costs  less  than 
meat,  but  that  scientific  table  of  food  values 
•which  "should  be  the  constant  guidt>  of  the 
housekeeper,"  gives  it  only  half  the  food 
value.  The  Boston  Cooking  School  (\)ok 
Book  says  it  is  cheaper  only  when  com- 
pared with  the  choice  cuts  of  meat. 

Likewise,  brown  sugar,  cheaper  by  the 
pound  than  granulated,  is  not  so  pure  and 
does  not  "spend"  so  well.  Several  years 
ago  a  friend  of  mine  gave  it  a  careful  trial 
for  a  period  of  weeks.  She  rei)orte(l  that 
lier  sugar  bill  was  not  diminished  in  the 
least.  I  tried  it  long  enough  to  convince  my- 
self that  if  there  were  any  saving  it  was 
not  enough  to  pay  the  room  rent  of  a  sec- 
ond sugar  bucket. 

Fruit  is  cheai)er  at  wholesale  than  at 
retail.  But  would  the  amount  saved  on  a 
winter's  supply  pay  the  rent  of  a  cold  stor- 
age room?  For  the  most  of  us  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  cellar  belongs  to  the  days  of  oui- 
grandfathers. 

I  wish  I  knew  where  Mr.  Purinton  buys 
his  grapes  and  cornmeal.  I  cannot  make 
grape  juice  at  8  cents  a  pint;  even  tlio  I 
leave  out  of  account  bottles,  fuel  and  labor. 
I  can  remember  buying  cornmeal  foi-  •'> 
<'ents  a  pound,  but  that  was  in  the  dim 
and  distant  i)ast.  My  last  <'ost  me  S  cents. 
Even  at  that  five  ounces  is  cheaper  than 
ten  eggs.  But  how  did  Mr.  Purinton  liai)- 
pen  to  think  of  substituting  foi-  the  expen- 
sive egg  the  cheap  cornmeal?  Did  he  wish 
to  make  that  change  in  bis  own  di(>tiiry? 
He  certainly  did  not  find  the  suggestion  in 
that  scientific  table  of  food  values  which 
he  recommends  to  inefficient  women,  for 
that  shows  that  cornmeal,  rich  in  energy- 
producing  carbohydrates  but  poor  in  tissue- 
building  i)roteids  and  fats,  is  in  no  way  an 
•equivalent  for  the  egg  with  its  high  nuti-i- 
tive  value.  I  believe  that  corinneal  is  the 
stapl(>  article  of  food  in  certain  sections 
■whose  inhabitants,  ill-nourished  and  poorly 
<lev(>loped,  iire  subject  to  the  dread  pellagra. 

And  then  there  is  the  labor-saving  ma- 
<'hinery.  IMuch  of  this  is  imjjractical  in  a 
small  family,  where  the  time  and  energy 
it  saves  will  not  keep  it  clean  and  in  run- 
ning order.  Much  of  it,  too,  saves  energy, 
but  not  time,  as,  for  instance,  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  sewing  machine  motor.  For 
the  average  woman  to  say  that  her  kitchen 
is  "fully  supplied  and  equipped  with  labor- 
saving  devices"  is  to  confess  to  the  bight — 
or  depth — of  "inefficiency."  The  work  in 
the  average  family  of  today  is  on  too  small 
a  scale  and  too  diversified  to  warrant  the 
■outlay.  A  man  might  as  profitably  equip 
his  kitchen  garden  with  all  the  tools  and 
machines  of  the  big  farms,  or  use  a  motor 
truck  to  transport  a  wheelbarrow  load  ten 
rods. 

Wherever  there  is  a  discussion  of  wom- 
an's work  and  labor-saving  machinery  there 
appears  also  our  old  friend,  "What  is  a 
hen's  time  worth   anyhow?"  A  hen's  time 
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To  the  man  who  would  stay  young 


pONCE  DE  LEON  failed  in  his 
•*•  search — just  as  has  everyone  else 
who  believed  that  the  secret  of  youthlay 
in  other  than  simply  t/ie  conservation 
of  the  youth  that  Nature  herself  gives. 

The  secret  of  youth  lies  in  making 
good,  promptly  and  thoroughly,  the 
many  drains  and  overdraughts  that 
modern  ways  of  living  impose  upon 
the  bodycells — for  the  cells  are  the 
brick  and  mortar  of  the  body  struc- 
ture. It  lies  in  guarding  and  hus- 
banding the  finer  strength  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  overwork,  worry 
and  stress  undermine. 

It  is  in  this  work  of  conservation 
that  Sanatogen  has  proven  itself  of 
such    distinct   merit.      In    rebuilding 


wasted  tissues,  revitalizing  starved 
cells,  enrichingblood  and  thus  storing 
up  health  and  energy  against  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  Sanatogen  has  been  pre- 
eminently successful. 

As  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the  states- 
man-novelist, has  written: 

"Sanatogen  is  to  my  mind  a  true 
food-tonic,  feeding  the  nerves,  in- 
creasing the  energy,  and  giving 
fresh  vigor  to  the  overworked  body 
and  mind." 


And  when  you  realize  that  more 
than  21,000  physicians  have  written 
— as  they  have — their  approval  of  the 
use  of  Sanatogen,  you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  its  reputation  is  founded 
not  on  theory  but  on  actual  results. 

Let  Sanatogen  be  the  guardian  of  your  youth  ! 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists, 
everywhere,  in  sizes  from  $1.00  up. 

\)>j^B     Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  London ,  lOlU 


FOOD-TONIC 

1  APPROVED  By  Sa  ENCE  J 


ENDORSED 


for  "The  Art  of  Living,"  a  charming  booklet  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the  popular  poet- 
author,  touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help,  and  giving  other  interesting  aids  in  the  quest  for 
contentment  and  better  health.  The  book  is  free.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  write 
THE    BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,    26R    Irving  Place,   New  York  City. 


1825  The  Burnham  Antique  Bookstore  i9i6 

Oldest  Second  Hand  Bookstore  in  New  England 

54-A  Comhill,  Boston.  Mass- 
Now  ready.  Send  for  our  specially  interesting  44  page 
catalogue.  We  purchase  large  or  small  lots  of  Books, 
Engraved  Portraits,  Lithographic  Views,  Broadjidcs 
and  other  Literary  property.  What  can  you  offer?  \Vc 
can  find  the  book  you  are  in  search  of.     Try  us. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
titic  matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


.iiu  .vhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or  sprinyr'^- 
Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
other  fans.  12-inch  bladv.s.  Roller  bearing: 
Reliable.  Brinjrs  genuine  conilort  and  sat- 
isfaction. Ideal  for  the  sick  room,  ^rd  sea- 
son. A  proved  success.  The  VVouder  Fan. 
Price  $16.50  cash  with  order  only, 
delivery  prepaid  in  the  continental  U .  S.  A 

LAKE    BREEZE    MOTOR 
133  N    Jefferson  St.  Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  at  these  tjarcainsl  Typewriters  Rebuil: 
in  our  own  Factories.  Guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $15  to  $6S  Smiths  $18  to  $50 
UDderwoods  $2S  to  $65  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60  OUtcri  $23  to  $45 
Kntnd  new  No.  -  iSmith  Premiers  #4r> 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  desctibin^ 
them.      Branch  ofTiccs  in  principal  cities. 

AHERICA.N  WRITLNU  MACHLNE   Oo.,  Ine.,  346  BnMdwv  H.  X. 
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nness  Admin- 


i„raUo,r''"'";^^^„,   „i,„  school  and  two  y^^^^- ^.^l' ^Zi^ye^ri oi  College 
,,,,o^;"""i;"r'ov;d"and"«        H,«h  Schoo.^^aduates  who 
credit  may  take  two  vear  r'— ' 


y  ta^e  two  ,  ..r  P^'^-',''"";";^,"  n.ss^n  a  large  business  center 
An  excellent  opPO'J^X'snesstrms  cooperate  w,  h  the  Un.vers.ty. 
in  this  trainmg  many  business  ^^  ,,^  ^^,^  ^„/,„,  Chicago 

Northwestern  University  Bmldmg.  Ch>cag 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


The  College  of  l^iberal  Arts  now  occupies  its  new  building  next 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
college  course.  The  building  is  equipped  with  Laboratories,  Depan- 
ment  Libraries  and  has  fullest  use  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  professional  schools  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  not  onlv 
offer  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  but  afford  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  self  support  and  for  the  practical  training  in  the  several 
professions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  opportunity 
for  research  work. 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  President 
Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

A  directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges  which  are  advertising  in 
The  Independent.  By  using  the  coupon  below,  parents  will 
secure  prompt  and  complete  information  to  aid  them  in 
selecting  the  right  education  for  son  or  daughter.  This  list 
will  increase  in  number  as  the  School  Advertising  season 
approaches. 


COLORADO 
1  University    of    Colnrado.  .  .  . 


.■Boulder 


CONNECTICUT 

2  Hartford     Theological     Seminary ..  .Hartford 

3  The    Ely    School Greenwich 

4  Wheeler   School North   Stonington 

5  Hillside    Norwallf 

6  The   Sanford  School Bedding    Ridge 

7  Ridgefield    School    for    Boys Ridgefield 

ILLINOIS 

8  American  School   of   Home   Economics, 

Chicago 

9  The    Cniversity    of    Clhieago Chicago 

10  Northwestern    University Evanston 

1 1  Todd  Seminary    Woodstock 

MARYLAND 

12  National    Parli    Seminary Forest   Glen 

MASSACHUSETTS 
1.3  Abbot    Acadeniv    Andover 

14  Boston    University     (Boston 

15  Emerson    College    of    Oratory Boston 

16  Miss   McCliutock's  School   for  Oirls.  .iBoston 

17  School     of     Expression , 'Boston 

18  Bradford    Academy    Bradford 

19  Sea     Pi!i"s     Brewster 

20  New  Church  Theological   School.  .Cambridge 

21  Sargent    School     Cambridge 

22  Powder   Point    School    for   Boys.  .  .  .Dnxbury 

23  Willistou    Seminary    Dasthampton 

24  Dean   Academy    Franklin 


25  Walnut    Hill    School Natick 

26  The  Brookfield  Schon\ North  'Brookfield 

27  Wheaton  College   for   Women Norton 

28  Miss    Hall's    School Pittsfleld 

29  Worcester   Academy    Worcester 

NEW  YORK 

30  The    Holbrook    School Ossining 

.31  St.   John'«  School Ossining 

32  Crane   Normal   Institute   of   Music.  .Potsdam 

33  Peate    &    iBeattie Spencerport 

34  Syracuse   University    Syracuse 

35  Russell  Sage  College  of  iPractical  Arts, 

Troy 

PENNSYLVANIA 

36  Yeates    School     Lancaster 

37  Morcersburg    Academy     Mercersburg 

38  The  Latshaw  School  of  Psyclioculturo, 

Philadelphia 

39  Kiskiminetias   Springs   School    for    Boys, 

Saitsburg  : 

RHODE    ISLAND 

40  Moses    Brown    .School Providence  ; 

TENNESSEE 

41  Martin     College     Pulaski  \ 

VIRGINIA 

42  Randolph-Macon    Woman's   College,  i 

"Lynchburg  ■ 

43  Mary    'Baldwin    Scmin.Try Staunton  ■ 

44  Stuart   Hall    , Staunton  j 


TEAR   COUPON  HERE 


I  1 

I      THE    INDEPENDENT   EDUCATION   SERVICE.    119  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  I 

I    '  Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page  I 

I 

I       Numbers | 

i  :     I 

I       Send  Information  to .  .  I 

i  i 

I       Address ! 

L ____________.__..__J 


i.s  worth  .so  much  that  if  you  are  hatching 
eggs  by  the  hundred  you  cannot  afford  to 
u.se  hens.  If  you  aim  to  hatch  only  a 
dozen  you  cannot  afford  to  use  an  incu- 
bator. But  can  you  afford  to  hatch  a  pal- 
try dozen  of  eggs?  That  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  fact  i.s,  the  whole  scheme  of  our 
domestic  life  today  is  a  relic  of  the  time 
when  each  family  was  a  community  com- 
plete in  itself.  Brought  over  into  the  pres- 
ent it  is  an  anachronism  and  an  econorai(,' 
waste.  Women  know  this  now;  some  day 
men  will  see  it  and  consent  to  a  change. 
Let  me  here  say  to  Mrs.  Bruere,  Amen, 
and  Amen,  and  Amen. 

But  Mr.  Purinton's  efficient  house- 
wife would  be  dubbed  most  inefficient 
by  her  neighbors,  like  the  restaurateur 
who,  by  cutting  out  the  frills  and 
fancies,  reduced  his  expenses  to  a 
minimum — and  lost  his  patrons.  No.  the 
trtily  efficient  housewife  must,  with  her 
minimum  expenditure  of  money,  time  and 
labor,  produce  the  maximum  of  comfort, 
happiness  and  content  for  her  family.  She 
cannot  do  this  by  serving  the  correct  pro- 
portion of  proteid,  fat  and  carbohydrates  at 
the  least  possible  cost,  or  by  labor-saving 
machinery  or  by  system. 

The  Inefficient  Housewife 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Referring  to  your  editorial  "Where 
Public  Buildings  Are  Needed"  in  your  num- 
ber of  March   1.3th  : 

Keep  oh  telling  the  country  about  how 
much  of  Uncle  Sam  is  living  in  lodgings 
here  in  his  own  home  town,  and  we  may 
live  to  see  him  respectably  housed  on  his 
own  premises.  It  is  generally  understood 
here  that  the  Government  lately  .signed  a 
ten-year  lease  for  an  office  building  erected 
by  private  capital  at  a  rental  that  will 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  building  in 
that   time ! 

That  is  not  the  worst.  When  the  Navy 
Department  decided  to  evacuate  the  Mills 
Building  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  its 
lease  on  account  of  the  extortionate  rent, 
the  Department  of  Labor  promptly  filled 
the  void  and  moved  in  one  door  as  fast 
as  the  naval  contingent  moved  out  of  the 
other.  It  would  take  more  than  a  C.  P.  A. 
to  figure  out  the  gain  that  justified  that 
upheaval  in  two  of  our  departments.  Since 
we  must  needs  remain  in  the  Rental  Age 
a  while  longer,  let  us  have  a  Manager  of 
Government  Leases,  that  spectacles  like 
this  shall  not  cause  us  to  pray  for  a  Teu- 
tonic injection  into  the  veins  of  our  body 
politic.  Tench  T.  Marye 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Of  the  many  editorials  which  have 
been  written  upon  the  Hubert  Eaves 
case,  discussed  in  our  editorial  pages  on 
March  27,  one  of  the  most  sensible  is 
that  of  the  negro  weekly,  The  New 
York  Age.  After  discussing  the  first 
reason  alleged  by  the  boy  for  his  ac- 
tion, that  the  flag  "doesn't  have  God  in 
it,"  the  Age  says: 

Hubert,  in  his  second  reason  for  not 
saluting  the  flag,  says:  "I  haven't  any 
country.  It  all  belongs  to  the  white  man." 
This  statement  would  be  more  rational 
than  the  first,  if  it  were  true.  But  is  it 
true?  It  is  not.  Three  hundred  years  of 
labor  and  loyalty  makes  tliis  country  be- 
long to  the  negroes  as  much  as  it  belongs 
to  anybody  else ;  and  a  good  deal  more 
than  it  belongs  to  many  who  are  living 
under  its  flag.  Of  course,  we  have  been 
wronged,  we  are  still  being  wronged,  many 
of  our  rights  are  still  denied  us.  but  the 
American  negro  is  not  going  to  renounce 
his  rights  because  some  people  in  the  coun- 
try are  opposed  to  his  having  them.  No, 
he  is  going  to  work  and  fight  until  his  every 
right  is  recognized  and  accorded.  If  he 
should  lie  down  and  say,  "I  haven't  any 
country.  It  all  belongs  to  the  white  man," 
he  would   not  deserve  a  country. 

Hubert  seems  to  feel  that  the  country  is 
all  wrong;  that  God  is  nowhere  in  it; 
Hubert  is  mistaken.  Altho  many,  some- 
times a  majority  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
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try  are  wrong,  yet  that  abstract  thing  wc 
call  the  Country  is  right,  and  is  always 
making  for   the   right. 


I  wish  to  commend  your  editorial,  "A 
Negro  Nonconformist,"  in  The  Independ- 
ent for  March  27.  Hubert  P^aves  has  been 
sentenced  to  the  state  reformatory  and 
the  sentence  has  been  suspended  on  the 
agreement  of  his  parents  to  educat(!  him 
in  a  private  school.  If  it  should  seem  prob- 
able that  such  action  would  increase  re- 
spect foi-  the  flag  the  boy  refuses  to  salute, 
then  severity  might  be  commendable.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  just  the  reverse 
will  not  be  true.  It  is  a  very  one-sided 
contest  when  the  commonwealth  of  Iowa 
is  pitted  against  a  little  negro  boy  and  his 
parents.  In  such  an  unequal  struggle  the 
sympathy  of  the  onlooker  is  likely  to  be 
with  the  under  dog.  Depriving  him  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  others  in  his  class  will 
seem  to  many  lovers  of  justice  much  like 
persecution.  He  is  thus  elevated  to  the 
position  of  a  martyr,  and  achieves  a  pub- 
licity he  could  not  otherwise  easily  have 
attained. 

Now  the  general  effect  of  all  this  cannot 
be  good.  It  may,  as  you  say,  thru  fear 
enforce  a  hypocritical  compliance  with  cus- 
tom. It  may  bring  about  a  result  very 
different ;  it  may  encourage  in  some  who 
desire  notoriety  a  nonconformity  as  hypo- 
criticiil  as  is  enforced  conformity.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  it  will  add  to  the  affection 
for  the  flag  on  the  part  of  those  who  al- 
ready love  it. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  compel  a  show  of  reverence  the 
heart  does  not  feel,  the  case  of  Hubert 
Eaves  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
outside  of  his  school,  or  at  any  rate  out- 
side of  Des  Moines.  He  would  have  been 
tolerated  as  any  other  eccentric  person  is 
tolerated.  His  act  would  have  acquired 
none  of  the  glamour  it  attains  the  moment 
he  is  arrayed  in  a  matter  of  conscience 
against  a  power  able  to  do  with  him  what 
it  will.  Because  no  punishment  followed 
his  nonconformity  no  sympathy  would  have 
been  felt  for  him.  and  thru  him  for  his  act. 
The  whole  tendency  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  been  to  discredit,  not 
necessarily  him,  but  unquestionably  his  act. 
,  And  this  brings  us  back  to  where  we 
began.  For  certainly  the  only  aim  here  is 
to  increase  respect  for  the  emblem  of  our 
national  life  and  devotion  to  the  ideals  it 
represents.  Therefore  it  is  good  that  you 
speak  out  on^  the  matter  with  no  delusion 
that  the  punishment  of  Hubert  Eaves  will 
attain  the  object  at  which  it  aims. 

A.  Starbuck 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 


from  being  "ad- 
a  benighted  in- 
vocation as  the 
sinuous  lines  of 
way.  These  men 


I  cannot  resist  resenting  the  letter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  R.  S.  Lindsay  in  your  issue 
of  March  27th.  "A  few  adventurers  have 
been  killed."  Personally  acquainted  with 
the  men  who  were  slaughtered  at  Santa 
Isabel  I  resent  such  terms,  and  wish  to 
criticize  the  ignorance,  in  lieu  of  other 
words  for  such  attitude,  which  rushes  into 
print. 

At  least  three  of  the  Santa  Isabel  vic- 
tims were  university  men,  and  all  of  them 
were  high  grade  men  far 
venturers."  It  is  rather 
tellect  that  considers  its 
only  one  in  life,  and  its 
least  resistance  the  broad 
were  mining  engineers,  found  where  sent  in 
Iiursuit  of  that  vocation. 

The  slaughtered  at  Columbus  were 
reputable  American  citizens,  as  well  as 
Federal  soldiers,  engaged  in  their  pursuits 
in  their  own  country,  tho  it  was  a  border 
town.  Villa  c;ime  near  to  getting  a  Con- 
gregational minister  who  was  in  Columbus 
that  night.    Was  ho  an  "adventurer?" 

I  might  inquire  whether  Mr.  T.indsay 
considers  the  Congregational  missionaries 
at  Chihuahua,  Guadalajara  and  elsewhere 
in  Mexico  "adventurers?"'  One  of  these 
missionaries,  to  my  knowledge,  retired  oulv 
two  weeks  ago. 

F.  C.  Green 

Phoenix,  Arizona 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brookfield  t 

The  Open  Air  School  for  Her 

Teaches  your  daughter  how 
to  realize  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  life.  The  Directors 
believe  that  this  end  is  at- 
tained through  helping  the 
growing  girl  to  establish  habits 
which  keep  her  well,  make  her 
think  clearly,  make  her  live  in 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to 
give  the  girl  her  fullest  power, 
rather  than  to  cram  her  mind 
with  a  specified  quantity  of 
book-learning. 

Open  air  sleeping,  study  and 
recitations.  Open  air  dining 
room.  Domestic  arts,  garden- 
ing, physical  training,  summer 
and  winter  sports,  dancing, 
story  telling,  dramatic  train- 
ing, music. 

Write  personally  to 
Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke, 
The  Brookfield  School, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


I- 


I- 
I- 

ir 
I- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 — $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.   PEIRCE.  Litt.D.,  Principal 


rr^iW' 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Alr.I^ 


A  practical  course  of  twentv  lessons  in  the 

techni.iue  of  cue  p>i.,r.-,play.   tiaj;nt  l.v    .Uihur   Lrc-ie.  tlitor, 

TiiL  I'lioron.AY  .\uTrioR.       -b  '-j).i.re  c<ir.u.,<ji(t-  >'rci- 

THE  HOIVIE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ely  Court, 
Green-wich,  Conn. 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

One  hour  from  New  York  Citv.  College  Prep,  Gener.il  Couises. 
Separate  d;  partnients  for  Girls  under  15. 

ILLINOIS 

"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-pa^e  illustrated  liandbook-  it's  FREE.      Cookery,  diet, 
he.iltli.    cliihiren:  lionie-study   J\'mesfic  Science  courses.       For 
houip-niakinu  and  >>ell-paid  positions. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  €9th  St,  Chicago,  III. 

NEW   YORK 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  Higli  School  course  required  for  entrance.  \'oice.  Har- 
mony. Form,  History,  Ear  Traminij,  Si^ht  Sing-ing,  Methods, 
Praclice  Teachin>;,  Chorus  and  Orchestra  Conducting.  Limited  to 
65.     Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St.,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 

TENNESSEE 

MARTIN  COLLEGE,  -i^^iifh^ 

A  Junior  C  olleire  witli  Preparatorv  Departm  nt.  Moderate  K.itos. 
Modern  Hnildines  atid  Kqiiipiuent.  In  the  Blue-Grass  Hills  of 
Sunny  Tennessee.    Careful  Supervision.    \V.  T.  Wynn,  President. 

AGENCY 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provides  Schools  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers.  Assists 
Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Send  for  Bulletin.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YEATES  SCHOOL 

Our  experience  indicates  that  every  boy  is  diRerent  and  must 
V>e  handled  individually  to  be  handled  successfully.  We  have  an 
interest  in  the  boy  and  a  most  complete  equipmcnr  for  him  to  en- 
joy as  he  yrows.     For  details  address  HEADMASTER. 

BOX  504,  LANCASTER,  PA- 

I  AT^HiW  ^rnnni  forbackwardchildren. 

Lniaurifl  l3\^UW1j  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become 
bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  tuturc  of  usefulness? 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  ofTer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  group.  Rates  $1,200  upwards. 
ALI-EN  Latshaw.  Founderand  Director,  Prnnyslvania.Berwyn. 
"The  Maples."  3412-14  San-^om  Street,  Philadelphia. 


"Pretty  soft  for  him 


OF  course,  it's  pretty  soft  for  the  man  who 
has  made  good.  But,  if  you  look  behind 
for  the  real  cause  of  his  success,  you'll  find  that 
luck  played  no  part  whatever— TRAINING 
did  it.  Yes,  TRAINING  secured  through 
spare-time  study.  TRAINING  is  thefc/g-  dif- 
ference between  you  and  the  man  who  holds 
down  the  sort  of  job  you'd  like  to  have.  Don't 
worry  because  others  get  ahead.  Train  your- 
self with  the  help  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  for  the  job  you  have  in 
mind  and  you  can  do  as  well  or  even  better. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men,  at  one  time  no 
better  off  than  you,  now  hold  good  jobs  as  the 
direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training.  These  men 
simply  wouldn't  stay  down.  You're  a  man 
capable  of  doing  bigger  things.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  do  tiiem.  But  get  started. 
Every  minute  gained  brings  your  success  so 
much  nearer.   Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4506.  Scranton,  Pa. 

—  —  ^  —  TE»n  OOT   HERE  —  .— ^.— — —  —  — ^ 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4506,  SCRANTON,  PA-  ! 


r. 


Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  wliich  I  maris  X. 

n  SALESMANSHIP 
GADVERTISI.NG  .MAN 


DFLECTRlfAL  EXGLNEER 
J  Electric  Lighting 
U  Electric  Car  Running 
I]  Electric  Wiring 
J  Telegraph  Expert 
I]MF,CHA.MI  AL  E\(;I\F.F.R 
I]  Mechanical  Draftsman 
H  Machine  Shop  Practice 
^  Gas  Engineer 


D  Window  Trimmer 
DShov  Card  Writer 

□  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  ILLLSTR.XTOR 

□  DESIGNER 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenotrrapher  and  TyT>I«t 

nriVIL  FNta.NFFR  □Cert.  Pub. -Accountant 

J  Surveying  and  Mapping   □Railway  Accountant 


3  MI.NE  KOKEM-N  OR  E.Xi'R 
U  Metallurgist  or  IVospeplor 
^STATIONARY  E>(;l.VEER 

Marine  Engineer 

.\RCHITECT 

B  Contractor  and  Builder 
Arcbltertural  l>raft»iuaa 
Concrete  Builder 
B Structural  Engineer 
_  rLv.MBix;  AM)  iiFATisa 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
CHEAUST 


Commercial  La>v 
J  GOOD   ENGLISH 

Teacher 

('ommi)u  School  Sobjeeta 
_  CIVIL  SERVICE 
~Raihv3v  Mail  Clerk 
"AGRICLLTLRE 

Textllp  Overw^r  or  Snpt. 

Navigator         QSp«nl»h 
Poultrv  Kal<ilnr  Lj  t^f  rman 
^AlTO  Kl  >.M.M7^  French 
^  Auto  Repalrtof  □Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer. 
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I 
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s  = 

I  For  Sore  Muscles  I 

I      Absorbine,  Jr.,  brings  quick  relief.  | 

I  Keep  it  always  at  hand  for  instant  use.  | 

i  Athletes  use  Absorbine,  Jr.,  for  the  muscle  | 
I  that  has  been  strained,  for  the  cut  or  laceration  | 
§  that  runs  a  chance  of  intection;  for  the  abra-  | 
i  sion  that  pai  is  and  the  limbs  that  are  stiff  and  | 
1  lame  from  over-exertion.  = 


Absorbine.  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


!s  needed  in  and  about  the  home — for  the  numerous  | 
little  hurts  that  come  through  work  in  the  kitchen  and  = 
and  about  the  house,  the  stable,  the  garage  and  the  I 
grounds.  | 

Id  addition  to  being  an  efficient  liniment,  Absorbine,  Jr.,  | 

is    a    positive     germicide.         When    ap-  ^ 

plied  to  cuts,  bruises   and  sores,    it    kills  g 

the  germs,    makes    the    wound   aseptically  g 

clean  and  promotes  rapid  and  healthy  heal-  p 

in3.        It    allays   pain    and    inflammation  § 

promptly.  § 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of  herbs  and  ^ 

is   non-poisonous  —  safe   to   use   any-  E 

where,  even  by  the  smallest  member  of  = 

the  family.  = 

$1.00  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  postpaid  = 

A  LIBERAL  TRIAL  BOTTLE  will  | 
be  sent  to  your  address  upon  receipt  of  ^ 
lOc  in  stamps.  = 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.  | 

283  Temple  St.      Springfield,  Mass.  1 
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ABSORBINE-Jt 


DIVIDENDS 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

A  dividend  of  one  and  one-iialf  por  cent  f75 
cents  per  share),  on  tlie  COMMON  stock  of  this 
Company  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1910, 
will  be  paid  April  29,  191G,  to  stockholders  of 
record   as   of   March   31,    1916. 

H.    D.    .SHUTE,    Treasurer. 

New    York,    March    22,    1910. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  April  15,  1916, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  March  31,  1916. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 

FIRST    rREFERRICD    DIVIDEND     NO.     7. 

ORIGINAI.,   PREFERRED   DIVIDEND   NO.   41. 

The   Board   of   Directors   will   meet   on   .\prll   29, 

1916,    and   declare   the   regular  quarterly   dividends 

to    April    30,     1916,    of    .$1.50    per    share    upon    the 

full-paiJ    First    Preferred    and    Original    Preferred 

Capital   Stock  of  the   Company,   payable  by  checks 

mailed  Mav  15,   1916,   to  stockholders  of  record  at 

12    o'clock    noon,     April    29,    1916.      The    transfer 

l)ooks   will    not    close. 

D.   H.   POOTE.   Secretary. 
San    Francisco,    California,    April    7,    1916. 


DEBATING  SOCIETIES 


The  Single   Six-Year  Term   for  President. 

The   Death   Penalty. 

Price   Maintenance. 

Minimum  Wage  Legislation. 

Mothers'   Pensions. 

Who   Is  Responsible   for  the  War? 

Government    Owned    Merchant    Marine. 

Shall  We  Enlarge  the  Army? 

Convict   Labor  in   the  United   States. 

The  Problem   of  the  Trusts. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Military    Training    for    College   Students. 

An   Embargo  on  Arms. 

Mexico  and  the  United   States. 


Both    sides   of   all    these    fourteen    debates 
will   be  furnished   for   only  25   cents. 
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Market 

Place 


il9  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


STEEL  RAILS  GO  UP 

As  foreshadovi^ed  last  week,  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  announced  that  the 
price  of  steel  rails  is  to  be  advanced. 
The  advance  ^\\\  be  $5  a  ton,  making 
the  price  $33  a  ton  for  Bessemer  rails 
and  $35  a  toh  for  open  hearth  rails.  This 
is  the  first  increase  in  the  price  of  rails 
in  fifteen  years.  It  is  intimated  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  manufacturers 
not  to  make  this  a  merely  temporary 
advance  during  the  time  of  the  war,  but 
to  establish  the  new  price  as  a  stand- 
ard base  figure,  to  be  maintained  per- 
manently. The  controlling  factors  in  the 
increased  prices  are  said  to  be  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  and  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
rails. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  prica 
of  rails  has  been  maintained  at  the 
same  level  ever  since  the  formation  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  1901,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  semi-finished  steel 
which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
rails  has  at  times  been  quoted  above  the 
price  of  rails.  During  the  present  period 
of  industrial  prosperity  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  price  of  the  semi- 
finished steel  and  the  completed  rails 
has  been  wider  than  ever  before.  For- 
example,  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  bil- 
lets are  quoted  at  $45  a  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  prices  of  $20  a  ton  a  year 
ago.  Steel  bars  are  quoted  at  double 
the  prices  at  which  rails  have  been  sell- 
ing. Under  these  conditions,  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  rails  was  inevitable. 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  HIGH 
COMMISSION 

The  International  High  Commission, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  Finance  Minister  of  each  of  the 
nine  American  Republics,  has  com- 
pleted its  organization  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Secretary  McAdoo  has  been  elected 
president,  John  Bassett  Moore  vice- 
president,  and  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  gen- 
eral. The  headquarters  of  the  commis- 
sion are  to  be  at  Washington. 

The  commission  made  a  number  of 
important  recommendations,  including 
the  following:  Completion  of  an  inter- 
continental railway  system;  improve- 
ment of  telegraph  and  cable  facilities 
between  the  American  republics;  abso- 
lute government  control  of  alf  wireless 
communication;  uniformity  of  law  re- 
garding bills  of  exchange;  clarifying 
international  conventions  on  trade 
marks  and  copyrights;  reduction  of 
postal  rates. 


DRUGLESS 
HEALING 


The  LARGEST  INSTITUTION  in  the  WORLD 
DEVOTED  to  ORUGLESS  HEALING. 

Our  remedial  measures  are 
absolutely  free  from  poisonous 
drugs.  Poison  and  health-build- 
ing are  not  compatible — //  is  like 
trying   to  mix    life    and  death. 

We  take  every  known  complaint 
except  those  of  a  contagious  nature. 
We  use  every  method  of  Drugless  Heal- 
ing that  has  definitely  proven  its  value — 
Physcultopathy,  Osteopathy,  Dietetics, 
Therapeutics,  Massage,  Thermo-Therapy, 
Medical  Gymnastics,  Exercise,  Chiroprac- 
tic, Hydrotherapy,  Orthopedics,  Sugges- 
tive Therapeutics,  Helio-Therapy  and 
Spondylotherapy.  Every  known  method 
of  building  supreme  vitality  is  included 
in  our  system  of  treatment. 

We  own  our  quarter -of -a -million 
dollar  building.  Our  equipment  lis  thor- 
oughly complete  and  up  to  date.  We 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  healing  art  with 
as  high  a  percentage  of  cures  and  bene- 
fited patrons  as  is  shown  by  the  records 
of  our  Health  Resort. 

The  International  Health  Resort  is 
not  like  a  hospital  or  a  sanitarium.  We 
call  it  a  Health  Resort,  and  many  who 
come  here  declare  that  they  have  just 
as  much  enjoyment  and  fun  as  they 
would  at  a  summer  resort.  Our  process 
of  getting  well  is  distinctively  pleasura- 
ble. We  have  shunned  nauseating  medi- 
cines and  have  avoided  all  other  unpleas- 
ant features  of  curing  disease. 

We  have  had  thousands  of  patrons 
who  testify  to  the  extraordinary  cura'tive 
value  of  our  methods.  They  come  to  us 
from  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Drugless 
Therapeutics,  if  you  have  tried  every 
known  measure  to  recover  health,  vitality 
and  vigor,  do  not  give  up  your  search 
until  you  have  heard  more  of  our  story. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  and  our  new  64-page  catalog  of 
convincing  testimonial*,  just  off  the  press. 

INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH  RESORT 

Dept.  70-GRAND  BLVD.  42d  &  ST.        CHICAGO 
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The  commission  adopted  resolutions 
declaring-  the  creation  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  Strong  sentiment  developed 
at  the  meeting  in  favor  of  cooperation 
betvk^een  the  leading  South  American 
governments  and  the  United  States  to 
secure  results.  Speakers  at  the  meeting 
declared  that  Latin  America  looked  to 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  situation, 
and  the  belief  was  exprest  that  full 
development  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions was  impossible  without  an  ade- 
quate American  merchant  marine. 

SKYROCKETTING     OCEAN 
FREIGHTS 

In  the  last  two  years  the  freight  rates 
on  grain  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool have  increased  900  per  cent.  The 
rates  on  flour  have  been  multiplied  six 
times,  and  the  rates  on  provisions  five 
times.  In  ordinary  times  grain  is  car- 
ried at  especially  low  rates  because  of 
its  desirability  as  ballast  and  because 
of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it 
is  loaded  and  discharged.  This  explains 
the  more  rapid  rise  of  rates  on  grain. 

The  rates  on  cotton,  both  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  have  also  been 
increased  tenfold.  But  it  is  still  cheaper, 
in  spite  of  the  congestion  at  the  North- 
em  port,  to  ship  cotton  from  New  York 
than  from  New  Orleans. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  this  phenome- 
nal increase  of  rates  of  ocean  freight 
are  contained  in  a  letter  addrest  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  by 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  shortage  of  ships  that  has  led 
to  the  remarkable  increases  in  shipping 
rates  is  attributed  to  the  following 
causes:  (1)  The  elimination  of  the  mer- 
chant ships  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary;  (2)  the  withdrawal  of  mer- 
chant ships  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses, and  (3)  the  loss  of  ships  thru 
submarine  and  mining  operations. 

EARNINGS  OF  INDUSTRIALS 

While  many  of  our  industrial  cor- 
porations have  not  yet  given  to  the 
public  their  reports  for  the  year  1915, 
the  figures  submitted  by  fifty  of  them 
show  that  their  average  earnings  on 
stock  were  31.4  per  cent,  against  10 
per  cent  in  1914.  In  some  instances 
there  were  deficits  in  that  year,  which 
have  been  succeeded  in  1915  by  consid- 
erable profits.  Among  those  companies 
whose  reports  are  not  yet  available 
there  are  several — oil  corporations  and 
manufacturers  of  arms  or  explosives — 
whose  very  large  earnings  would  in- 
crease the  average. 

In  the  first  two  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year  72  American  mines  and  simi- 
lar undertakings  paid  $14,539,000  in 
dividends,  against  $6,701,000  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1915,  and  the 
dividends  of  fifteen  copper  companies 
rose  from  $1,833,000  to  $8,879,000. 


The  following  dividoiuis  arc  aiinoiinrcd  : 
Westinghouso  Electric  and  Manufacturine  Com- 
pany,   common,    IV^    per   cent,    payable    April   29. 
Pacific    Gas    and    Electric    Company,    full    paid 
first   preferred  and  original   preferred,   quarterly, 
$1.50  per  share,    payable   May    15. 


A  PURE^^J 


M  I  N  E  R  J 


An  Ounce  of  NUJOL  is 
Worth  a  Pound  of  "Cure'' 

Use  NUJOL  to  PREVENT  constipation 

A  LITTLE  care  about  eating,  a 
moderate  amount  of  exercise,  and 
the  use  of  Nujol  as  an  internal 
lubricant  to  counteract  any  tendency  to 
costiv'eness  will  keep  most  people  from 
constipation, 

Nujol  relieves  constipation  without  up- 
setting the  digestive  processes  or  forming 
a  habit.  It  acts  in  effect  as  a  mechanical 
lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  and  so  encouraging  normal, 
healthy  bowel  movements. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only 
in  pint  bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the 
Nujol  trademark.  If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  Nujol,  we  will  send  you  a  pint  bottle  pre- 
paid to  any  jjoint  in  the  United  States  on  receipt 
•of  75  cents — money  order  or  stamps. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation."  Address 
Dept.  12. 

Nujol 


b^ 


or  00  ; 
normal  I 


Nfuki 


C:ts3=cr" 


FOR  CONSTIPATION 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Ne\v  Jersey) 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 


Approved  by  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  Director  of  Good  House- 
keeping Bureau  of  Foods.  Sani- 
tation and  Health. 


)bOLORGIAFARMMORTGAGESY% 


ecurity  and   a   liberal    rate   of  intere< 
ith  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  client; 

also  allow  5  per  reut  on  time  ct-rtiGrstcs.     If  it  appeals 
'  to  y.'U  to  have  such  a  firm  invest  your  money,  write  for  our 
interesting;  and  valuable  information. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Box  16  Mariett.i,  Ga. 


SESSIONS-STANDS-FORSAFETY 


SHORT -STORY  WHITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stme* 
turo,  and  writing  of  the  Short  sior.T  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Bers  EsenwFin«  liililor  Lippinroli'e  Massiine. 

tSO-page  catalogue  free.    Phase  address 
"^    TUK  IIOnK  rORRb:sl'()M)KMK    SOtOOL 
Dr.  EsenwclB  UeBI.  305.  SpriDefiildt  H«ss. 


I  For  86  ycnra  we  haTo  boon  rayinc  onr  cnstonwri 

Iniethud^.  Fir&t  mortgage  loans  of  $.t<0  and  op 
Jwliich  %%o  cm  recommend  after  tlto  luo^t  tKoroofik 
nprr5iitial  inrestLrmtkn.  ^l^«^e  ft.A  for  i^*a  I-.st  ^c^  710 
|$:!o  iVrtifiratPS  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  laTrnton. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Moving  This  Spring  ? 

Do  not  ch.ingo  your  i)lace  of  residence  with- 
out telling  us  your  new  .Tddress.  so  that  you 
will  continue  to  enjoy  The  Independent  with- 
out interruption.  Be  sure  to  give  us  your 
old  address  too,  and  let  us  know  if  possible 
^iliout  three  weeks  aliead. 

THE     INDEPEMDENX 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


MONROE  DOCTRINE 


I 


\\iL-,:..  K  >o~e- 
velt.  Garrison. 
U  r  \  a  n  .  T  a  f  t . 
Root  and  other  leaders  of  thou^l't.  in  Debaters' 
Handbook    Series.       Cloth,   fi  each  p».>stpaid. 

Ser.d  for  coniplrtf-  list. 

H.  V.  Wilson  Co..   Box  R.   Wlii:e  Plains.  N.  Y. 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them, 
and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 
favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34tli  street, 
New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
made.    Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


THE  GREAT  WEST 

Tours  dc  Luxe  including  Grand  Canyon,  Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite  and  other  National  Parks, 
Colorado,    California.    Pacific    Northwest    and 

Alaska  to  the  Arctic  Circle 

"The  American  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun" 
.14  to  44  Day  Tours.     All  Expenses  Included. 

Travel-service  Absolutely   the   Best. 

I  A  p  AM    Summer  Tours  leave  San  Fran- 

*'''*'*^  ••■•^  '     Cisco  July  8.    Vancouver  July  13. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,   Philadelphia,  Chicago,   Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco,      Montreal,     Toronto 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


fVE  W 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200»Rooms.  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single.  $2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       •'        3.00  "      " 

100       2.50       "        4.00  "      " 

100       3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors — Agents'  New  Unique  Cafes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


SPRING  HAS  COME 

-TO  THE- 

GREAT  PINE  WOODS 

PINE  TREE  INN,         LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &.  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ...        -         Proprietor 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Open  April  29th 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williamstown  the  Village  Beaatiful" 


I^otel  puritan     % 


BOSTON 

3^0  Common'wealth  Avenue 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 

You  should  know  about  this  distinc- 
tive Boston  house.  Globe  trotters  call 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like hotels  in  the  world. 

Wholly  Reasonable  Rates. 

Your  inquiries  gladly  answered  and 
our  booklet  mailed. 

H.  P.  COSTELLO,  Mgr. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


iThe  Best  Regular  Servicet  to 
I  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP- 
I  PINES,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
[ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trip, 
I  and  Winler  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
1  INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE.24  State  St. ,N.Y. 
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j  Here  Is  the  Camp  for  Your  Boy  | 

5  where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion;  where  he  has  every  | 

I  facility  and  the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball,  ? 

5  swing  a  tennis  racket  and  make  things  with  tools.    When  your  boy  returns  | 

I  from  a  summer  or  part  of  a  summer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  aston-  = 

I  ished  and  pleased  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina,  I 

I  and  all-round  manhood.    No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be  | 

5  imagined  than  on   Lake   Cobbosseecontee  in  the    magnificent    hard    wood  I 

I  grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  Maine.    A  readable  booklet,  full  of  pic-  ^ 

=  tures,  will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.     Write  personally  to  Frank  | 

I  D.  Smith,  Director,  200  West  96th  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will  receive  ■ 

=  by  return  mail  something  that  will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your  | 

I  boy.  p 
9iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,ii,iiii,,iiii,ii,,i,ii,,i,i,, ,,,,,, ,1,1, ,,,,,,,,,,,,„i„„~ 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


RECKLESS  RAPACITY 

For  forty-one  years,  from  1867  to 
1908,  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  did  busi- 
ness on  a  capital  of  $100,000.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  its  assets  aggregated 
$62,242,454;  it  had  a  clear  surplus  of 
$2,410,620  and  its  total  insurance  in 
force  amounted  to  $256,082,462.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  the  amount  of  assets  and 
net  surplus,  a  practical  business  man 
will  readily  conclude  how  utterly  in- 
significant as  a  security  to  policyhold- 
ers was  the  paltry  $100,000  owned  by 
the  stockholders.  The  only  effect  its  re- 
tirement could  have  had  on  their  in- 
terests would  have  been  the  saving  of 
$10,000  a  year  which  the  company  was 
paying  stockholders  on  their  original 
investment. 

In  1904,  John  M.  Pattison,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  interrogated  on 
the  subject  by  the  actuary  of  the  Ohio 
Insurance  Department,  asserted  that 
with  the  exception  of  this  stockholders' 
dividend,  all  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany belonged  to  the  participating  pol- 
icyholders. The  company  had  written 
some  non-participating  business,  the 
profits  from  which  under  the  articles 
of  incorporation  belonged  to  the  stock- 
holders; but  Mr.  Pattison  said  that  no 
separate  account  had  been  kept  of  the 
two  kinds  of  policies  and  he  intimated 
that  they  had  yielded  no  profit.  Wheth- 
er or  not  there  had  been,  no  one  in 
the  company  knew,  and,  as  Mr.  Pat- 
tison stated,  it  was  understood  by  all 
the  stockholders  that  their  interests 
were  limited  to  the  semi-annual  divi- 
dend of  five  per  cent  on  the  invested 
capital.  That  is  all  they  had  ever  re- 
ceived, such  surplus  as  was  earned  over 
that  being  credited  every  year  to  the 
policyholders. 

Mr.  Pattison  died  in  1906  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Jesse  R. 
Clark.  In  1908  the  claim  was  set  up  by 
the  new  management  that  $779,000  of 
the  accumulated  surplus  had  been 
earned  by  non-participating  policies, 
and  they  thereupon  declared  a  stock 
dividend  of  $400,000,  raising  the -cap- 
ital from  $100,000  to  $500,000,  thus 
quintupling  the  value  of  the  stock  hold- 
ings and  increasing  their  annual  divi- 
dends by  $40,000.  This  action  was  taken 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany did  not  need  even  a  dollar's  worth 
of  capital. 

And  now  the  management  come  for- 
ward with  a  plan  again  increasing  the 
capital  to  $2,500,000,  paying  it  up  out 
of  an  alleged  non-participating  surplus 
of  more  than  that  amount,  of  which 
they  propose  to  distribute  to  the  stock- 
holders at  once  the  sum  of  $1,500,000 
in     stock,     leaving     $500,000     in     the 
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company's  treasury,  presumably  for 
future  distribution.  But  they  have, 
magnanimously,  reduced  the  annual  div- 
idend rate  to  stockholders  from  ten  per 
cent  to  six  per  cent.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  stockholders  vi^ill  now 
receive  $120,000  a  year  on  an  original 
investment  of  $100,000,  in  addition  to 
which  the  latter  is  multiplied  twenty- 
fold. 

We  shall  now  have  to  wait  and  see 
what  the  courts  of  Ohio  will  do  in  con- 
nection with  this  attempt  to  saddle  this 
tax  on  the  policyholders  of  a  company 
for  the  use  of  money  earned  by  the 
company  itself  and  which,  up  to  1908 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  prior 
thereto,  was  regarded  as  surplus  be- 
longing to  and  distributable  among  the 
policyholders.       

E.  S.,  Wenatehee.  Wash. — The  New  Am- 
sterdam Casualty  Company  is  thoroly  re- 
liable and  the  policy  it  is  offering  is  a  good 
one.  As  you  have  no  one  dependent  on  you, 
such  a  policy  would  be  advisable. 

D.  D.  D..  Weiser,  Idaho. — If  you  will 
consult  The  Independent  of  March  13, 
1916,  yon  will  find  an  article  devoted  to 
the  Continental  Life  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Write  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  for  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  an  examination  made  by  his  de- 
partment in  conjunction  with  those  of  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming. 

S.  P.,  Aurora,  111. — As  the  Guarantee 
Fund  Life  Association  does  not  make  provi- 
sion in  calculating  its  rates  for  a  proper 
mathematical  reserve,  I  am  compelled  to 
conclude  that  it  cannot  furnish  insurance 
at  a  level  rate  during  the  term  of  life.  The 
best  managed  old  line  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  providing  life  insurance  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  security  and  no 
assessment  scheme  claiming  to  do  it  lower 
can  deliver  the  goods. 

M.  C.  P.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— The  Royal 
Union  Mutual  of  Des  Moines  and  the 
Home  Life  of  New  York  are  both  good 
companies.  Life  insurance  work  offers  sub- 
stantial rewards  to  women  who  have  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  do  it.  It  requires 
courage,  stedfastness  of  purpose  and  a 
quality  of  persistence  that  defies  failure. 
If  you  are  made  of  that  sort  of  stuff  and 
will  study  life  insurance  when  you  are  not 
seeking  applications  and  will  seek  applica- 
tions when  you  are  not  studying,  you  will 
win. 

W.  W.  H.,  Sewickley.  Pa. — If  you  have 
no  dependents  to  protect  against  the  re- 
sults of  your  death,  I  would  advise  you  to 
take  a  twenty-year  endowment  in  one  of 
the  thoroly  established  companies  whieh 
has  a  good  dividend  record.  If  you  have  de- 
pendents, take  as  much  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance in  such  a  company  as  you  can  afford 
to  keep  up.  Without  discussing  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  any  particular  company, 
that  is  the  sum  of  my  advice.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  advise  you  as  between 
life  insurance  and  accident  and  health  in- 
surance ;  your  circumstances  should  decide 
the  question. 

J.  G.,  Bucyrus,  O. — On  January  1,  the 
assets  of  the  Bankers'  Life  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, were  $9,4.39,S.">2 :  its  gross  sur- 
plus, $2,75:5,328.  Of  this  gross  surplus, 
however,  the  sum  of  $2,664,1.30  is  carried 
as  a  liability,  being  the  accumulated  divi- 
dends clue  under  its  deferred  dividend  poli- 
cies. The  net  surplus,  therefore,  is  $89,189. 
The  bulk  of  this  company's  business  is 
written  on  deferred  dividend  plans,  a 
scheme  which  involves  the  forfeiture  of 
valuable  equities  by  policyholders  who  die 
or  lapse.  So  opposed  to  good  public  policy 
is  that  plan  of  insurance  that,  after  thor- 
oly investigating  it  in  19(),^.  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  reported  against 
it,  and  a  law  was  enacted  in  1906  forbid- 
ding traffic  in  such  policies  by  companies 
transacting  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 


Handle  Orders,  Billing,  Shipping  Vs  Faster 


The  "Commercial"  duplicates  any- 
thing, but  there  is  no  duplicate 
of  the  '  'Commercial.  ' 


Hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  saved  more  than  1-3  of 
the  time  on  such  work — yes,  and  saved  delays,  reduced  errors,  sizDpli* 
fied  details— through  our  easier  methods  and  the 


DUPLICATOR  MFG 


DUPLICATOR 


In  153  different  lines  of  basiness  careful  men  have  proved  the 
time-and-labor-saving  efficiency  of  the  CommerciaJ  Duplicator.  We 
can  probably  show  you  how  several  concerns  in  your  own  line  are  fil- 
ing orders  with  1-3  the  clerical  labor  you  UbC — how  they  handle  dup- 
licate copies  for  billing,  shipping,  bookkecping,shop  and  stock  records  without 
rewriting.     Ask  us  for  these  facts  from  the  experiences  of  others  in  your  line. 
We  can  help  you  reduce  your  office  work,  speed  up   work  that  now  drags,  siroplifiy 
details,  cut  expense,  improve  your  service  to  customers.     Write  now  for   the  facts. 

743  Commercial  Duplicator  Bldg.,  Chicago— 1593  Hudson  Term.  Bldg.,  New  York 


Most  people  think  of  automobile  insurance  as  an  old  form  of  protection 
adapted  to  a  modern  invention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  self-propelled  vehicle 
is  older  than  most  forms  of  insurance.  A  Frenchman  drove  a  steam  carriage 
in  the  days  of  Marie  Antoinette.  An  Englishman  was  arrested  for  joy-riding 
in  1802.  In  1815  the  directors  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
were  amazed  to  see  a  steam  locomotive  snorting  through  the  streets.  We 
are  not  told  whether  they  ever  considered  this  strange  contraption  from  an 
insurance  standpoint.  But  we  do  know  that  almost  before  the  motor  car 
had  ceased  to  be  an  experiment  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  offering  automobile  policies.  Today  you  can  insure  yourself  from 
every  risk  of  a  motor  car  through  the  complete 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 
TWO  HARTFORDS 


Any  agent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Company, 
can  sell  you  complete  protection  from  loss 
to  yourself  or  car  through  fire,  collision, 
theft  and  personal  liability. 


Representatives  of  the  Hartford  Accident 
&  Indemnity  Company,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, sell  the  same  complete  automobile 
protection,  as  well  as  all  other  modern 
forms  of  bonding  and  casualty  insurance. 


T/te  tnxjo  companies,  betaueen  them,  nvrite  practically  e'vetyjorm  of  insurance  but  life  insurance 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  any  form  of  insurance  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  full  information.  /^ 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

COUPON— CHECK— TEAR  OFF— MAIL 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  14),  125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Pleise  send  information  on  the  kind  c.    insurance   checked   (o   (he   name   and    address   written  on   margin  oi  coupon. 
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THE   SAGE   OF  POTATO   HILL 

Ed.  Howe's  Thoughts  on  Men,  Women  &  the  World 


EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON, 
a  writer  in  The  Independent, 
says  he  has  never  known  a  half 
dozen  efficient  housekeepers.  Where 
has  the  man  lived?  I  have  known 
thousands  of  them.  The  most  won- 
derful thing  in  the  world  to  me 
is  the  patience  and  efficiency  of  g'ood 
women;  and  first  of  all  a  very  larg-e 
majority  of  these  are  good  housekeep- 
ers. Another  writer  in  The  Independent 
(Martha  Bensley  Bruere,  a  graduate  of 
Vassar,  an  active  worker  for  women 
suffrage  and  socialism)  says  "it  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  we  need  more  and 
better  housekeepers";  and  she  proceeds 
to  tell  us  why  girls  should  not  be 
taught  housework.  And  this  in  the  face 
of  Mr.  Purinton's  declaration  that  he 
"has  not  met  a  dozen  housewives  who 
really  knew  their  business."  I  am  old- 
fashioned;  please  consider  me  as 
screaming  in  protest  because  of  these 
startling  examples  of  New  Thought  and 
Progress. 


A  notable  and  worthy  class  of  men 
are  country  bankers.  I  have  lately  vis- 
ited several  big  towns,  and  met  many 
bankers.  "Where  did  he  come  from?" 
I  liave  often  asked,  on  being  introduced 
to  a  banker.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  I  learned  that  the  big-  banker  came 
from  a  country  bank.  The  big  cities  are 
full  of  prominent  bankers  who  came 
from  the  country.  Governor  Bailey,  my 
neighbor,  lately  called  on  me  in  the 
evening;  his  wife  was  giving  a  party, 
and  he  ran  away  from  it.  Governor 
Bailey  was  a  country  banker  and  far- 
mer before  he  became  a  governor,  and 
manager  of  the  largest  bank  in  my 
town.  He  is  now,  also,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  knows 
many  noted  bankers.  He  talked  about 
them,  and  I  inquired  into  their  history. 
All  of  the  men  began  as  country  bank- 
ers. ...  I  was  once  a  passenger 
on  a  ship  which  stopped  at  Mombassa, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  A  quiet 
man  came  aboard  there  who  attracted 
little  attention  at  first;  but  one  even- 
ing, when  I  was  taking  a  constitutional 
around  the  decks  after  dinner,  he  fell 
in  with  my  step,  and  asked:  "Which 
way  are  you  going  home?"  Then  I  knew 
he  was  a  Yankee.  I  spent  many  hours 
with  him,  and  discovered  a  remarkable 
man:  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  under  Harrison;  now 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  of  New 
York.  His  titles  in  Who's  Who  in 
America  fill  nearly  a  page.  But  he 
began  as  a  country  banker.  .  .  . 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  other  call- 
ings: our  big  men  began  in  the  coun- 
try; in  villages  and  on  farms,  far  away 
from  the  Bright  Lights.  And  these  men 
are  as  steady  now  as  they  were  as  coun- 
try bankers;  they  are  rarely  the  men 
who  make  champagne-drinking  rec- 
ords or  supply  the  big  city  social  scan- 
dals. Frequently  you  hear  of  them  in 
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connection  with  Organized  Robbery — 
not  the  small,  disreputable  kind,  such 
as  porch  climbing  or  pocket  picking — 
but  in  connection  with  developing  steel 
mills,  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  and 
other  forms  of  what  we  know  as  Com- 
mercialized Greed. 


A  girl  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been 
notoriously  spoilt  by  her  parents,  lately 
married.  Her  husband  came  of  an  old- 
fashioned  family,  and  refused  to  have 
a  spoilt  wife.  So  he  insisted  upon  cer- 
tain things,  and  his  wife  carried  them 
out;  but  she  did  nothing  that  a  wife 
should  not, have  done^indeed,  she  be- 
came an  object  lesson  to  shiftless  young 
married  women  in  my  town,  since  she 
was  useful,  sensible,  and  a  good  wife 
and  home  maker.  But  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  the  fuss  the  neighbors 
made !  They  said  the  husband  was  a 
"slave  driver"  and  a  brute,  altho 
he  did  nothing  he  should  not  have  done; 
and  his  wife  confest  to  me  only  lately 
that  she  loves  her  husband,  and  is 
happy.  The  bride's  own  mother  says  her 
daughter  was  spoilt,  and  that  her  hus- 
band has  made  a  woman  of  her.  But 
the  neighbors  are  not  satisfied,  altho 
most  of  them  are  losing  some  of  their 
resentment.  ...  I  know  a  little 
girl  of  fourteen  who  is  useful  to  her 
mother;  who  is  brought  up  as  a  child 
should  be,  and  she  has  gained  some- 
thing because  of  her  years  at  school. 
But  the  neighbors  talk  about  the  sensi- 
ble mother  as  they  talk  about  the  sen- 
sible husband:  real  family  efficiency  is 
becoming  almost  discreditable  among 
us  shiftless  Americans. 


A  popular  dog  lately  is  the  Airedale. 
These  dogs  are  actually  nothing  except 
idealized  curs.  Everyone  knows  that  cur 
dogs  are  wonderfully  smart,  so  some 
man  mixt  a  number  of  particularly 
smart  and  ugly  cur  dogs,  and  called  the 
result  the  Airedale.  .  .  .  We  Amer- 
icans have  in  our  veins  the  blood  of  all 
the  best  nations,  and  we  are  as  famous 
the  world  over  as  the  Airedales.  I  saw 
a  statement  the  other  day  that  of  4000 
of  our  wealthy  men  taken  at  random, 
all  except  seventeen  began  as  poor 
boys.  The  author  of  the  statement  is 
Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  ^nd  he  adds 
that  all  of  the  4000,  except  a  pitiful 
forty,  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to 
their  several  communities.  ...  So 
it  seems  that  our  great  prizes  are  in 
the  air,  free  to  poor  boys  willing  to  be 
industrious,  polite,  .fair,  and  to  accumu- 
late such  common  sense  as  they  can 
beg  or  borrow. 


I  do  not  hope  to  print  in  The  Inde- 
pent  a  stoiy  that  is  new,  sincffe  its  read- 
ers see  the  almanacs  as  soon  as  I  do. 
I  relate  this  one  to  illustrate  a  point: 
In  Germany  there  is  a  section  known 
as  Schwabland,  and  those  living  there 
are    said    to    be    particularly    dull.    A 


Schwab  mayor  was  once  presented  with 
a  gold-headed  cane  by  his  admiring  con- 
stituency, and,  finding  it  too  long,  cut 
off  the  gold  head.  "Why  didn't  you  cut 
it  off  at  the  bottom?"  he  was  asked. 
"Well,  it  was  all  right  down  there,"  the 
mayor  replied.  .  .  .  We  Americans 
are  guilty  of  many  Schwab  tricks. 
When  anything  goes  wrong,  we  say  the 
trouble  is  at  the  top;  never  at  the  bot- 
tom. When  there  is  an  accident,  we  say 
the  trouble  was  at  the  head ;  that  every- 
thing was  all  right  down  below.  At 
East  Youngstown,  Ohio,  4000  strikers 
engaged  in  rioting,  and  burned  and 
looted  ten  blocks  of  buildings.  What  did 
we  do?  We  indicted  the  employers,  who 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
rioting. 


The  Proletariat  are  usually  mean, 
lazy  and  unreliable;  yet  in  all  public 
references  to  them,  have  you  ever  heard 
these  facts  stated  except  in  the  dic- 
tionary? On  the  contrary,  are  they  not 
always  referred  to  as  the  opprest? 
Are  not  industrious  and  successful  peo- 
ple being  abused  forever  because  of 
their  failure  to  do  more  for  the  Prole- 
tariat? Did  you  ever  before  see  in  print 
a  declaration  that  the  Proletarians 
might  help  themselves,  as  others  are 
compelled  to  do? 


Every  day  or  two  I  meet  a  man  who 
is  mad  at  everybody  because  of  his  own 
faults. 


The  world  is  finally  considering  the 
problem  of  over-education.  In  the  West 
we  hear  it  frequently  said  of  a  certain 
noted  place  of  learning  that  it  never 
turned  out  a  graduate  who  was  not  a 
cad;  its  pupils  are  over-educated,  and 
finally  become   social   politicians. 


Liberty  is  the  one  thing  we  Amer- 
icans want  to  give  everyone  plenty  of. 
The  average  voter  is  an  amiable  chump 
who  can't  quite  decide  about  anything, 
except  that  he  is  always  willing  to 
listen  to  those  who  say  they  have  been 
deprived  of  Liberty  or  Justice. 


The  man  who  has  otily  Belief  should 
not  be  classed  with  those  who  have 
Knowledge. 


Much  goes  on  in  public  life  that 
causes  me  regret;  not  as  a  crank  or 
critic,  but  as  a  citizen. 


One  of  the  tragic  and  amusing  things 
of  life  is  a  love  affair  between  a  couple 
who  go  together  a  long  time,  and  finally 
the  woman  becomes  afraid  to  marry  the 
man,  and  the  man  becomes  afraid  to 
marry  the  woman;  so  they  drift  apart. 


When  you  see  a  woman  running, 
there  is  something  doing.  She  may  not 
be  able  to  do  it,  but  she  is  hurrying 
to  try. 


May  1,  1916 
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THE  MENTAL  INVENTORY 

In  our  issue  of  March  27  we  pub- 
lished a  list  of  a  hundred  questions  used 
in  the  Friends'  Schools  of  Baltimore 
and  Germantown  to  test  the  range  of 
general  information  possest  by  the  pu- 
pils. The  percentage  of  correct  answers 
usually  ranges  from  about  fifteen  per 
cent  for  pupils  twelve  years  old  to  about 
sixty  per  cent  for  those  eighteen  years 
old;  the  boys  almost  always  averaging 
better  than  the  girls.  Not  many  grown 
people  can  score  100  per  cent. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
tried  this  information  test  on  them- 
selves or  others  we  give  below  the  an- 
swers. Of  course,  in  some  cases  an  al- 
ternative answer  or  different  wording 
is  allowable.  The  answers  are  often 
amusing.  Mardi  Gras  was  defined  by 
one  person  as  "the  gas  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  using  in  the  war"  and  by  an- 
other as  "a  goose  liver  pie."  The  Sub- 
lime Porte  was  variously  defined  as  "a 
good  wine"  and  as  "heaven."  W.  J. 
Bryan  was  given  as  "the  Great  Com- 
moner" and  also  as  "Old  Scratch." 
Adam's  Ale  is,  according  to  one  boy,  "a 
drink  given  early  in  human  history" 
and  by  another  as  "the  lump  in  a  man's 
neck."  White  Wings  were  thought  to  be 
"members  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League" 
and  "lovers  of  peace."  A  hyphenated 
American  is,  we  are  surprized  to  learn, 
"an  American  who  talks  in  short  sen- 
tences." There  seems  to  be  a  very  gen- 
eral impression  that  Alaska  is  south- 
west of  the  North  Pole. 

1.  Woodrow  Wilson.  2.  Robert  Lansing. 
3.  Champ  Clark.  4.  Josophus  Daniels.  5. 
Local.  6.  Loral.  7.  Cananza.  8.  Mary  E. 
Woolev.  0.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  10. 
William  Pitt.  11.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
liiiKtou.  12.  The  devil.  13.  Thomas  KdL- 
son.  14.  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark,  Hol- 
land. Switzerland.  Spain.  Rumania,  Greece. 
15.    lOnglaud    and    the    United    States.    16. 


James  Whitfomh  Riley.  17.  Dr.  Theodore 
Rifhards.  18.  Enrico  Caruso.  19.  Guiana 
ri'.ritish.  Dutch  or  French).  20.  Loeal.  21. 
Kxodus.  or  Deuteronomy.  22.  Canada  (or 
Oreiit  Britain)  and  the  United  States  23 
St.  Louis.  24.  Chicago.  2~j.  Texas.  26.  In 
southwestern  Germany.  27.  Between  Ver- 
mont and  Xew  Hampshire.  28.  "Do  unto 
other.s,"  etc.  (or  Matt,  vii ;  12).  29.  The 
sign  of  the  Italian  Secret  Soeietv  (the 
Mafia).  .30.  Title  of  novel  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  31.  Sensational  newspaper 
writing.  32.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  emblem.  .33. 
"Derisive  name  for  a  literary  woman."  34. 
Wireless  call  for  help.  .3.5.  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  30.  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad.  .37.  Comjtare.  .38. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord.  39.  Bachelor  of 
Science.  40.  Seed.  41.  Root.  42.  Fle.shy 
stem  or  tuber.  43.  Bark.  44.  Flower  bud 
4.").  Christ.  46.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  47. 
William  Shakespeare.  48.  Charles  Dickens 
49.  Mahomet.  .50.  Rudvard  Kipling.  51.  J. 
M.  Barrie.  52.  P.salms  of  David  103.  1.  53. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  .54.  Omar  Khavvam. 
translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald!  .55. 
Henry  Ford.  .56.  United  States.  .57.  Bel- 
gium. ,58.  Holland.  .59.  England.  00.  Femi- 
nist :  one  who  believes  in  women's  rights ; 
eflleminate :  having  feminine  qualities,  un- 
manly. 01.  Direct  taxation  :  on  individual 
property ;  indirect  taxation  :  on  exports  and 
imports.  02.  Custom-house :  the  place  where 
duties  on  imported  merchandise  ;ire  i)aid 
and  vessels  cleared ;  clearing  house :  the 
place  where  checks  are  exchanged  and  bal- 
ances adjusted.  63.  Indulging  in  personali- 
ties:  making  disparaging  remarks  about  a 
per.son  ;  having  personality  :  possessing  in- 
dividual mental  and  spiritual  characteris- 
tics. 04.  Diadem  :  a  crown  ;  diaphragm  :  an 
important  muscle  used  in  breathing.  05. 
Shrove  Tuesday,  carnival  time.  00.  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey.  07.  New  York  street 
cleaners.  08.  A  geyser  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
09.  Water.  70.  Americans  of  foreign  an- 
cestry and  proclivities.  71.  Late  president 
of  Tuskegee  Institute.  72.  Ex-president  of 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. 73.  Founder  of  Quakerism.  74.  Au- 
thor of  "Alice  in  Wonderland.''  75.  Famous 
Austrian  violinist.  76.  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  77.  A  Philadcl- 
))hia  artist.  78.  French  actress.  79.  Former 
Premier  of  Greece.  SO.  Prison  reformer, 
former  warden  of  Sing  Sing.  81.  (Ifreat 
evangelist.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker.  82.  Amer- 
ican novelist.  83.  Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 
former  governor  of  New  York.  84.  Com- 
mander of  the  English  troops  in  France. 
85.  Sea  of  Marmora  and  .^gean  Sea.  86. 
Unterseeboot.  87.  Monument  erected  on 
boundary  to  commemorate  peace  between 
Chile  and  Argentina.  88.  To  insure  work- 
men and  their  families  against  loss  of 
health  or  life.  89.  Damascus.  00.  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  91.  riiiladelphia. 
92.  "Be  prepared."  93.  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  94.  Madame  Curie.  95.  Japan.  96. 
Haiti.  97.  David  Lloyd-George.  98.  A  com- 
pulsory enrolment  of  men  for  military  or 
naval  "service.  99.  Fall.  100.   South. 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Gen.  E^[1I.I0  Zapata — We  will  drive 
the  Americans  clear  beyond  Texas. 

Bii.i.Y  Sunday — I'll  fight  hell  and  the 
devil  till  I  go  so  fast  they  can't  see  my 
dust. 

Prof.  Ashley  V.  Thorndike — In  Shake- 
speare's time  the  regular  drama  had  a  pop- 
ularity like  that  of  the  movies  today. 

Like  McLuke — When"  we  used  to  take 
them  out  in  buggies,  you  could  let  the  girl 
drive  while  you  hugged  her.  But  an  auto- 
mobile isn't  a  buggy. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco — The  only 
chance  for  the  survival  and  future  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  is  the  infusion  of  American 
blood  into  European  peoi)les. 

Pork  Packer  Edward  Morris.  Jb. — 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  prominent 
man  does  not  break  into  print  with  a  "set 
of  rules  for  success." 

Thomas  A.  Edison — My  rule  is  when 
you  build  something  the  first  time  you 
ought  to  run  it  to  destruction  in  order  to 
discover  any  possible  defect. 
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bine utility  with  beauty?,  rather  than  subor- 
dinate service  to  ornament,— for  tastes  may 
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NOW  LET  GERMANY  CHOOSE 


THE  final  turn  which  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  shall  take  is  to  be 
determined  solely  by  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment. If  Berlin  prefers  its  lawless  methods 
of  submarine  warfare  to  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  cause  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. There  is  nothing  the  United  States  can  now  do 
to  prevent  such  a  rupture. 

The  latest  note  of  President  Wilson  to  Germany  is 
not  technically  an  ultimatum.  But  in  its  essence  there 
is  no  difference.  The  United  States  has  now  said  to 
Germany  in  unmistakable  language,  "Unless  the  Im- 
perial Government  should  now  immediately  declare  and 
effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare  against  passenger  and  freight-carrying 
vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  have 
no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
German  Empire  altogether." 

The  United  States  has  been  long-suffering.  It  has 
given  Germany  the  benefit  of  every  possible  doubt.  It 
has  taken  every  assurance  of  the  Imperial  Government 
at  its  face  value.  But  the  acts  of  the  German  navy  have 
repeatedly  given  the  lie  to  the  declarations  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  The  torpedoing  of  the  "Sussex" — of 
which  Washington  has  given  Berlin  complete  proof — 
is  the  last  straw.  We  can  parley  no  longer. 

The  President  in  the  note  to  Germany  sets  forth  in 
vigorous  phrase  the  case  against  the  German  methods 
of  warfare  on  merchant  shipping: 

Great  liners  like  the  "Lusitania"  and  "Arabic"  and  mere 
passenger  boats  like  the  "Sussex"  have  been  attacked  with- 
out a  moment's  warning,  often  before  they  have  even  become 
aware  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an  armed  ship  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  passengers  and 
crew  have  been  destroyed  wholesale  and  in  a  manner  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  regard  as 
wanton  and  without  the  slightest  color  of  justification.  No 
limit  of  any  kind  has  in  fact  been  set  to  their  indiscrimi- 
nate pursuit  and  destruction  of  merchantmen  of  all  kinds 
and  nationalities  within  the  waters  which  the  Imperial 
Government  has  chosen  to  designate  as  lying  within  the 
seat  of  war.  The  roll  of  Americans  who  have  lost  their 
lives  upon  ships  thus  attacked  and  destroyed  has  grown 
month  by  month,  until  the  ominous  toll  has  mounted  into 
the  hundreds. 

For  fourteen  months  German  submarines  have  car- 
ried on  warfare  in  plain  violation  of  indisputable  rules 
of  international  law.  They  have  attacked  merchantmen 
without    warning — and    international    law    forbids    it. 


They  have  sunk  merchant  ships  without  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  the  non-combatants  on  them  to  seek  safety — 
and  international  law  forbids  it.  They  have  killed  unre- 
sisting men,  women  and  children — and  international 
law,  to  say  nothing  of  every  dictate  of  civilization  and 
humanity,  forbids  it.  They  have  wantonly  refused  to 
follow  the  immemorial  rule  of  visit  and  search,  the  only 
procedure  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the 
lawful  apprehension  by  belligerent  ships  of  merchant 
vessels. 

They  have  done  these  things  for  just  two  reasons: 
because  the  British  navy  has  kept  the  German  navy 
bottled  up  in  harbor,  so  that  only  its  submarines  dared 
take  the  open  sea;  and  because  the  submarine,  being 
an  especially  vulnerable  type  of  vessel,  does  not  dare  to 
approach  openly  near  enough  to  its  intended  victim  to 
carry  out  the  stipulated  program  of  visit  and  search. 
Neither  of  these  reasons  is  one  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  admit  as  valid.  The  United  States  has  never 
recognized  their  validity.  It  cannot  do  so  now. 

It  is  now  for  Germany  to  choose.  Its  choice  will  be 
made  knowTi  not  by  its  words,  but  by  its  deeds.  In  the 
words  of  President  Wilson,  it  must  not  only  "declare," 
it  must  "effect,"  an  abandonment  of  its  present 
methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger  and 
freight-carrying  vessels.  Not  only  must  the  Imperial 
Government  promise;  the  Imperial  navy's  submarines 
must  perform. 

If  a  German  submarine  should  now  sink  or  attack 
illegally  a  merchant  ship  with  an  American  citizen  on 
board,  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  will  follow 
inevitably,  Count  von  Bernstorff  will  go  home,  and  Mr. 
Gerard  will  be  recalled.  Then  once  more  the  next  step 
will  be  for  Germany  to  take.  There  will  be  no  war 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  unless  and 
until  Germany  wills  it. 

If  Germany  should  will  it,  our  national  conscience 
will  be  clear.  We  shall  enter  upon  the  fateful  under- 
taking serene  in  the  conviction  that  no  honorable  word 
or  act  has  been  omitted  by  which  we  might  have  striven 
to  avert  it.  We  shall  know  that  we  are  fighting  for  the 
cause  not  only  of  our  own  national  sovereignty  and 
honor,  but  of  humanity  and  the  sacred  rights  of  neu- 
tral nations. 
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TWO  MISUSED  CONCEPTIONS 

IN  the  current  discussions  of  preparedness  the  terms 
"police"  and  "insurance"  have  been  frequently  han- 
dled in  incomplete  and  misleading  ways.  Altho  these 
words  have  come  to  symbolize  in  common  parlance  fairly 
well  defined  modern  conceptions,  they  are  often  used 
in  total  disregard  of  all  their  accumulated  social  sig- 
nificance when  applied  to  the  state  as  a  unit.  It  is  only 
fair  that  these  symbols  of  social  solidarity  and  effective- 
ness should  be  used  in  their  full  meaning  when  we  are 
demanding  the  extension  of  their  systems  and  safe- 
guards to  international  affairs. 

Our  police  system  has  been  created  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  group  and  its  component  parts  against  the 
encroachments  of  any  of  the  rebellious  or  delinquent 
individuals  who  go  to  make  it  up.  Policing,  in  this  mod- 
ern acceptation  of  the  term,  is  wholly  unthinkable  with- 
out organization.  Nor  would  it  be  allowed  for  a  moment 
that  one  group  <;ould  rightfully  use  its  police  .power  to 
intimidate,  or  coerce,  or  impose  its  will  upon  another 
group  not  bound  to  it  by  governmental  ties.  Moreover, 
all  the  members  of  a  community  supporting  the  police 
system  must,  by  virtue  of  their  participation  in  its  bene- 
fits, submit  to  the  police  regulations.  In  other  words,  our 
whole  modern  notion  of  police  is  out  of  harmony  with 
individual  arming  for  private  defense,  and  has  no  appli- 
cation whatever  to  relationships  unsecured  by  govern- 
mental agreement  and  organization. 

Slowly  we  have  come  to  realize  that  individual  or  pri- 
vate police  is  not  only  an  insufficient  protection,  but  is 
a  menace  to  society  as  a  whole.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  creation  of  a  great  fleet  and  army  for  the  protection 
of  a  single  nation  is,  not  in  line  with  the  present  social 
conception  of  policing,  but  rather  the  application  of  an 
ancient  outworn  method,  wherein  the  police  represented 
not  the  whole  municipality  or  community,  but  some  spe- 
cially strong  class  or  individual  attempting  to  secure 
protection  in  a  disorganized  or  anarchic  condition  of 
society.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  old  idea  has  been 
revived  again  and  again  in  our  country  in  the  Pinker- 
tons  and  other  detective  agencies,  the  conscience  of  soci- 
ety condemns  all  such  methods  as  undemocratic,  ineffi- 
cient, and  an  ever  ready  means  of  injustice,  cruelty  and 
oppression.  If  we  are  to  have  a  police  system  in  our 
international  relationships,  let  us  go  the  whole  length  of 
our  modern  conceptions  and  moral  ideals.  Let  us  enter 
into  an  organization  with  other  nations.  Let  us  do  our 
share  toward  the  support  of  a  true  international  police 
directed  by  representatives  of  the  larger  grouping,  and 
let  us  show  our  willingness  to  submit  to  whatever  po- 
licing may  be  demanded. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  questions  of  insur- 
ance, a  term  which  still  bears  a  double  meaning.  There 
has  always  been  thruout  the  history  of  mankind  one 
kind  of  insurance,  the  insurance  that  exists  in  accumula- 
tions made  to  meet  losses  of  a  more  or  less  uncertain 
character.  Individuals  have  ever  sought  to  prepare 
against  the  accidents  of  fortune  by  holding  in  reserve 
enough  to  insure  them  against  complete  downfall  in  the 
day  of  possible  calamity.  But  such  insurance  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  has  come  to  discount  in  many  spheres 
because  of  its  expensiveness,  ineffectiveness  and  useless 
risks.  In  fact,  when  we  speak  of  insurance  today  we 
give  the  term  a  social  significance  and  appraise  its  value 
in  accordance  with  its  socially  acquired  power  to  reduce 


the  necessary  reserves,  transfer  the  risk  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  group,  and  give  greater  security  that  pos- 
sible or  accidental  loss  will  not  entail  utter  destruction. 

Economic  development  has  long  since  taught  us  that 
"self-insurance,"  while  not  a  failure,  is  at  the  same  time 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  society.  Up- 
to-date  insurance  presupposes  a  number  of  individuals 
or  units  banded  together  to  secure  at  the  minimum  cost 
the  maximum  of  protection  and  to  share  as  a  group 
those  unforeseen  and  perhaps  unavoidable  losses  that 
otherwise  would  light  upon  the  few  with  crushing 
weight.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  in 
this  modem  way  insure  against  national  calamity, 
against  accident,  against  unseen  foes;  but  it  ought  to 
be  the  real  insurance  of  international  obligation,  agree- 
ment, alliance,  federation,  and  it  ought  to  be  supported 
by  legal  regulations,  courts  and  police  power. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  conceptions  which  we 
have  set  forth  of  police  and  insurance  did  not  come  into 
being  until  mankind  had  developed  at  least  some  sem- 
blance of  organized  society.  Before  a  community  police 
was  possible.it  was  necessary  for  each  man  to  protect 
his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  own  household.  Before 
cooperative  insurance  was  evolved  each  individual  did 
well  to  protect  his  own  future  by  "self-insurance."  So 
in  the  international  community  national  self-protection 
must  obtain  until  international  organization  shall  make 
possible  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
nation  by  the  power  of  the  whole  group  of  nations  united 
to  maintain  justice.  National  "self-insurance"  continues 
to  be  a  national  duty  until  such  time  as  cooperative  in- 
surance can  be  substituted  for  it. 

But  even  in  our  present  imperfect  stage  of  interna- 
tional development,  we  should  be  looking  stedfastly  for- 
ward to  the  larger  conception  of  the  police  function  and 
the  broader  interpretation  of  national  insurance.  To 
present  these  ideas,  in  their  narrow  and  incomplete  sig- 
nificance, as  final  solutions  of  the  problems  of  national 
safety  and  international  justice  is  to  ignore  the  teach- 
ings of  history  and  social  evolution. 


RUSSIA  TO  THE  RESCUE 

THIS  is  "Russia  Week"  in  the  history  of  the  Great 
War.  While  one  bo(Jy  of  Russian  troops  was  cross- 
ing the  Black  Sea  to  occupy  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Trebizond,  another  was  crossing  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
to  land  at  Marseilles.  In  both  fields  their  advent  will  be 
heartily  welcomed,  for  the  British  are  hard  prest  in  the 
Asian  field  and  the  French  in  the  European. 

The  British  expedition  which  started  up  the  Tigris 
toward  Bagdad  in  November,  1914,  is  still  held  back  at 
Kut-el-Amara,  a  hundred  miles  down  stream.  The  Rus- 
sians coming  down  from  the  Caspian  are  probably  nearer 
to  Bagdad  than  the  British  and  may  be  able  to  reach 
the  besieged  force  before  the  British  relief  expedition 
can  fight  its  way  thru  the  Turkish  lines.  The  Turks  have 
not  been  able,  and  seem  not  to  have  tried,  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  Russians  since  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
took  command  of  the  Caucasian  army.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Armenia  comes  not  too  late 
to  save  the  remnant  of  the  race  from  massacre. 

The  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  France  is  a  retarded 
realization  of  an  early  rumor  of  the  war.  A  myth,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  psychology,  is  the  offspring  of  a 
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supprest  longing  and  we  may  account  in  this  way  for  the 
illusion  of  the  French  and  British  soldiers  in  their  re- 
treat from  Mens  that  angels  from  heaven  or  Russians 
from  Archangel  were  coming  to  their  rescue.  The  latter 
legend,  it  is  said,  arose  from  a  telegram  which  leaked 
out  in  London.  "Forty  thousand  Russians  sent  via  Arch- 
angel," was  the  way  it  was  sent  from  Petrograd,  and  it 
was  meant  to  convey  to  the  commission  merchant  who 
received  it  that  the  usual  shipment  of  forty  thousand 
Russian  eggs  had  been  sent  by  way  of  Archangel  on  ac- 
count of  the  closing  of  the  Baltic.  Nevertheless  there 
were  many  who  swore  to  seeing  the  Russian  soldiers  as 
they  came  down  from  Scotland  by  train  in  the  night, 
and  one  Englishman  said  he  knew  they  were  Russians 
because  "they  wore  cossacks."  Not  long  after  the  dis- 
patches from  France  told  us  of  the  arrival  of  Japanese 
on  the  scene,  but  these  were  equally  mythical. 

This  time  we  cannot  doubt  that  Russian  troops  have 
really  reached  France,  tho  how  many  they  are  and  how 
they  came  is  yet  hidden  from  us.  But,  however  few  they 
may  be,  their  presence  will  do  much  to  reassure  the 
French  and  restore  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  their 
Slavic  ally.  The  transfer  of  Russian  soldiers  to  the  West- 
ern front  leaves  one  to  surmise  that  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  do  much  in  their  own  country  this  summer. 
The  German  line  in  Russia  is  thinly  held,  yet  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  been  able  to  break  it  or  to  push  it  back 
perceptibly  for  more  than  a  year.  Of  men  Russia  has  no 
lack.  Her  population  is  probably  a  million  more  than  it 
was  when  the  war  began.  But  in  leaders  and  munitions 
she  is  wofully  wanting,  while  in  France  the  Russian  sol- 
diers can  be  put  under  able  commanders  and  competently 
equipt. 


THE  DIVORCE  EVIL 

SEVERAL  hundred  editorials  are  written  every  year 
under  this  heading.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
still  need  for  a  little  clear  thinking  and  plain  speaking 
on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  divorce  evil  is  not 
the  divorce.  Neither  is  the  divorce  the  remedy  for  the 
divorce  evil.  The  divorce  evil  is  the  evil,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  leads  to  divorce.  Consequently  the  divorce 
never  removes  the  evil.  The  divorce  only  alleviates — or 
aggravates — the  unfortunate  situation  arising  in  some 
particular  case  from  a  previously  existing  evil. 

A  uniform  divorce  law  is  therefore  no  remedy  for  the 
divorce  evil.  A  uniform  divorce  law  is  simply  imposing 
upon  the  whole  United  States  the  ethical  standards  of  one 
community.  South  Carolina  permits  no  divorce  for  any 
cause.  Oregon  permits  divorce  for  "indignities  render- 
ing life  burdensome."  Shall  South  Carolina  be  brought 
under  the  law  of  Oregon  or  Oregon  under  the  law  of 
South  Carolina?  Or  shall  both  be  brought  under  a  law 
that  neither  desires?  Uniformity  of  legal  phraseology 
and  of  court  procedure  are  desirable,  so  also  are  restric- 
tions on  interstate  migration  for  divorce  purposes.  To 
go  further  than  this  would  do  little  to  lessen  the  number 
of  divorces  and  nothing  to  lessen  the  divorce  evil. 

The  alleged  causes  for  divorce  are  rarely  the  real  rea- 
sons. Unless  the  plaintiff  is  vindictive  the  grounds 
brought  forward  are  the  least  serious  and  disgraceful 
that  the  law  allows.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are 
determined  on  divorce  will  not  shrink  from  the  ostensi- 
ble commission  of  a  statutory  crime. 

Neither  can  we  infer  anything  as  to  which  is  the 


guilty  party  from  the  court  records  as  to  which  brought 
the  proceedings.  People  get  married  because  they  want 
to.  People  get  divorced  because  they  don't  want  to.  The 
state  refuses  to  marry  a  couple  unless  both  express  a 
desire  to  be  married.  The  state  refuses  to  divorce  a 
couple  if  both  express  a  desire  to  be  divorced.  Yet  prob- 
ably most  divorced  couples  do  actually  separate  by  mu- 
tual consent  and  would  much  prefer  not  to  bring  dis- 
graceful charges  against  one  another  unless  the  law 
obliged  them  to. 

The  American  rate  of  one  divorce  for  twelve  mar- 
riages is  deplored  and  denounced  on  all  sides.  Yet  when 
one  knows  intimately  the  causes  which  impel  any  partic- 
ular couple  to  separate  he  usually  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community  for  them  to  continue  living  together. 

Whether  one  argues  for  greater  or  less  freedom  of 
divorce  or  for  no  divorce  at  all,  these  plain  facts  should 
be  taken  into  consideration. 


BROTHERHOOD  OR  BIGOTRY 

IT  is  deeply  discouraging  to  find  in  a  paper  like  The 
Sunday  School  Times,  intensely  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  documents  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  the 
declaration  that  "perhaps  the  worst  fact  in  the  fallacy 
and  modern  fetish  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  not 
merely  that  it  is  foolish  and  futile,  but  that  it  has  failed 
— it  contains  a  deadly  poison."  If  ever  buffeted  and  suf- 
fering humanity  needed  the  proclamation  of  this  great 
principle  of  the  gospel,  it  is  now.  To  regard  the  asser- 
tion of  universal  brotherhood  as  a  denial  of  essential 
Christian  doctrine  and  as  "blasphemy,"  to  maintain  that 
"we  cannot  be  brothers  to  the  unsaved,"  is  to  seek  to 
drag  the  church  and  the  faith  into  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt. 

If  any  spiritual  power  is  able  to  save  civilization  from 
being  turned  backward  at  this  juncture  and  inspire  men 
to  go  forward  in  the  achievements  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  it  must  be  a  larger  consciousness  of  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men  and  the  eternal  justice  of  God.  If  the 
church  is  so  bound  by  bigotry,  narrov^mess  and  the  fet- 
ters of  medieval  dogmatism  that  it  cannot  sound  this 
clear  note  for  humanity's  guidance  in  the  hour  of  direst 
peril,  it  will  miss  the  greatest  opportunity  of  all  the 
ages  for  asserting  the  supremacy  and  worth  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  leadership  in  moral  and  spiritual  progress 
will  pass  into  more  worthy  hands.  The  church,  and  even 
Christianity  itself,  now  stands  at  the  cross  roads.  Large 
vision  and  courageous  leadership  are  essential  to  future 
power. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  IN -COLLEGES 

IT  is  natural  that  the  movement  for  a  more  rational 
orthography  should  be  taken  up  by  the  colleges  and 
normal  schools,  for  education  tends  to  free  one  from  the 
popular  superstitions  in  regard  to  English  spelling.  The 
student  of  literature  soon  learns  that  spelling  is  not  a 
fixity,  but  that  it  has  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  history 
of  the  language.  He  learns  that  spelling  does  not  auto- 
matically adjust  itself  to  the  progress  of  the  language, 
but  that  any  improvements  have  to  be  made  by  individ- 
ual initiative  and  cooperative  effort.  He  learns  that  the 
current  spelling  of  English  came  into  use  accidentally 
and  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  conservatism  of  the 
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printer  and  the  authority  of  the  schoolmaster.  He  learns 
that  the  spelling  in  many  cases  represents  neither  the 
sound  nor  the  derivation  of  the  word.  He  learns  that 
spelling  reform  is  not  an  impossibility  but  has  ac- 
tually been  achieved  to  a  considerable  extent  by  official 
action  in  languages  such  as  German  and  Spanish,  where 
the  need  of  it  was  less  than  in  English. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  present  unscientific  and 
unnatural  fashion  of  spelling  can  only  be  imposed  upon 
each  succeeding  generation  by  strenuous  and  continu- 
ous exertion,  for  every  pupil  has  a  tendency  to  adopt 
forms  that  are  more  regular  and  phonetic.  This  tendency, 
altho  annoying  to  those  hired  to  suppress  it,  is  obviously 
a  wholesome  sign  of  intelligence  and  needs  only  to  be 
guided  into  proper  channels  to  effect  a  reform  of  the 
written  language.  The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  of  New 
York  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  gradual  and  progressive  im- 
provement in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  with  the  exist- 
ing alphabet.  The  Board  in  a  recent  circular  urges  col- 
lege faculties  to  take  action  of  two  kinds :  first,  to  give 
their  students  a  chance  to  choose  the  better  of  two  au- 
thorized spellings  and,  second,  to  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample. For  the  first  it  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  students 
in  their  written  work  to  use  any  forms  found  in  the 
vocabulary  of  such  dictionaries  as  the  Standard,  Web- 
ster's or  Century  such  as  center,  color,  rime,  and  sur- 
prize  instead  of  centre,  colour,  rhyme  and  surprise.  For 
the  second  it  is  recommended  that  the  institution  adopt 
in  its  official  publications  and  correspondence  the  twelve 
words  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association, 
program,  catalog,  decalog,  prolog,  tho,  altho,  thorofare, 
thru,  thruout.  This  very  moderate  program  of  reform 
has  been  adopted  by  138  universities,  colleges  and  nor- 
mal  schools   comprizing   about    120,000   students.    The 
movement  is  also  making  encouraging  progress  in  the 
press.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  92  dailies  and 
58  periodicals  with  a  combined  circulation  of  12,000,000 
which  have  followed  the  example  of  The  Independent  in 
using  simplified  spellings.  A  large  part  of  the  public  is 
thus  becoming  used  to  the  new  forms  and  the  only  real 
objection  to  them,  that  is,  their  strangeness,  is  being 
gradually  removed. 


JUSTICE  ? 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY'S  plays  move  with  the  fatalis- 
tic force  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama.  Given  the  char- 
acters and  the  conditions,  the  action  and  the  end  are  in- 
evitable. For  instance  in  "Justice,"  familiar  to  readers  all 
over  the  country  in  book  form  and  now  drawing  packed 
houses  every  night  in  New  York,  Galsworthy  makes  us 
feel  in  turn  the  point  of  view  of  each  of  the  participants. 
We  can  understand,  and  therefore  we  cannot  altogether 
condemn,  the  weak  hero,  or  rather  victim,  driven  to 
crime  by  sympathy  and  ruined  by  his  imprisonment ;  his 
upright  but  inexorable  employer;  the  mechanical  but 
humane  clerk,  in  which  role  we  recognize  our  old  friend 
Androcles,  of  Shaw's  play ;  the  wronged  wife ;  the  advo- 
cates of  both  sides;  even  the  ridiculous  judge — all  of 
them  are  real,  none  of  them  is  a  caricature. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  England,  but  the  lesson  is  one  for 
America  as  well.  The  three  evils  which  Galsworthy  at- 
tacks, antiquated  court  procedure,  stringent  divorce  laws 
and  cruel  prison  methods,  are  indeed  worse  there  than 
here,  but  any  newspaper  affords  proof  that  the  shoe  fits 


us  as  well  and  pinches  us  at  the  same  points.  All  Gals- 
worthy's plays  end  with  a  question  mark,  and  none  more 
demands  an  answer  than  "Justice." 


A  FUTILE  PASSION 

THE  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  has  taken  the  extraor- 
dinary action,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  29,  of  overturing 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  May  to  remove 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  from  membership  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  in  its  support  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  its  licensing  of  heretical  students  of 
that  seminary,  has  flouted  the  instructions  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  has  proved  itself  unfaithful  to  the  Stand- 
ards of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  looks  serious,  but  is  not  so  serious  as  it  looks. 
Cincinnati  is  the  most  conservative  of  presbyteries,  but 
it  is  a  century  too  late  for  it  to  rule  the  General  Assem- 
bly. In  the  thirties  of  the  last  century  the  General  As- 
sembly had  trouble  with  Auburn  Seminary  and  Dr. 
Albert  Barnes  over  the  question  of  general  and  particu- 
lar atonement.  Some  held  that  Christ's  sufferings  were 
sufficient  to  atone  for  all.  the  sins  of  the  world,  while 
others  held  that  they  were  only  enough  to  atone  for  the 
sins  of  the  elect,  and  the  liberals  were  driven  out  to  or- 
ganize the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church.  They  re- 
mained apart  for  forty  years  and  then  they  came  to- 
gether again  on  the  same  old  Standards,  neither  party 
yielding,  but  practically  putting  the  Standards  on  the 
shelf  and  adopting  an  explanatory  statement.  Since  then 
new  theological  questions  have  arisen  relating  to  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  it  will  split 
the  Church;  the  only  secessions  have  been  the  transfer 
of  Professor  Briggs  to  the  Episcopalians  and  that  of 
Professor  McGiffert  and  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  to  the 
Congregationalists.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York  is  not 
in  danger,  nor  Union  Seminary,  although  the  new  wine 
may  burst  a  few  bottles.  One  is  reminded  by  this  out- 
burst of  John  Milton's  discourteous  retort  to  Salmasius : 
"Si  non  lubeat  rumpatur,"  and  at  the  futile  anger,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  of  one  who 

Wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail 
Swindges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  FITS  THE  CRIME 

FOR  the  enlightenment  of  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  our  readers  who  do  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  niblick  and  a  stymie,  be  it  known  that  Francis 
Ouimet  is  the  wizard  who  startled  the  world  not  so  very 
long  ago  by  defeating  Harry  Vardon  and  Edward  Ray 
for  the  'National  Open  Golf  Championship  of  the  United 
States. 

But  alas  and  alack!  He  can  never  again  play  with 
these  admirable  gentlemen  of  the  leisure  class  known 
as  "pure  amateurs."  For  the  executive  committee  of 
the  United  States  Golf  Association  has  handed  down  the 
golden  decision  that  hereafter  he  is  ineligible  for  any 
amateur  match. 

And  why,  pray,  must  he  thus  be  hurled  into  this  irrevo- 
cable gloom  of  outer  darkness  ?  Because,  forsooth,  he  has 
gone  into  the  sporting  goods  business.  This  is  his 
offense  in  all  its  abandoned  heinousness  and  depravity! 

Poor  Ouimet — and,  likewise,  poor  United  States  Golf 
Association! 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE    AMERICAN    ULTIMATUM    TO    GERMANY 


THE  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  very  patient.  ...  It  has  accepted  the 
successive  explanations  and  assurances  of  the 
Imperial  Government  as  of  course  given  in  entire 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  and  has  hoped,  even  against 
hope,  that  it  v^^ould  prove  to  be  possible  for  the 
Imperial  Government  so  to  order  and  control  the 
acts  of  its  naval  commanders  as  to  square  its  policy 
w^ith  the  recognized  principles  of  humanity  as  em- 
bodied in  the  law  of  nations.  It  has  made  every 
allowance  for  unprecedented  conditions  and  has  been 
willing  to  wait  until  the  facts  became  unmistakable 
and  were  susceptible  of  only  one  interpretation. 

It  now  owes  it  to  a  just  regard  for  its  own  rights 
to  say  to  the  Imperial  Government  that  that  time 
has  come.  It  has  become  painfully  evident  to  it  that 
the  position  which  it  took  at  the  very  outset  is  in- 
evitable, namely,  the  use  of  submarines  for  the  de- 
struction of  an  enemy's  commerce  is  of  necessity, 
because  of  the  very  character  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed and  the  very  methods  of  attack  which  their 
employment  of  course  involves,  utterly  incompatible 


with  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  long-established 
and  incontrovertible  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the 
sacred  immunities  of  non-combatants. 

If  it  is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  relentless  and  indiscriminate  war- 
fare against  vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use  of  sub- 
marines, without  regard  to  what  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  consider  the  sacred  and  in- 
disputable rules  of  international  law  and  the  uni- 
versally recognized  dictates  of  humanity,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  at  last  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  but  one  course  it  can  pursue. 

Unless  the  Imperial  Government  should  now  im- 
mediately declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its 
present  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  pas- 
senger and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Empire  alto- 
gether. This  action  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
but  feels  constrained  to  take  in  behalf  of  humanity 
and  the  rights  of  neutral  nations. 


The  full  text  of  the  note  will  be  found  on  page  192 


rr-i-  /-.  •  •  T.T-^t-  A  final  note  on  the 
The   Crisis   With         ,  ,. 

„  submarme     question 

Uermany  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^jj^  ^^ 

Tuesday  of  last  week,  by  the  President; 
and  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Wilson  ap- 
peared before  Congress  and  addrest  the 
two  houses  on  the  same  critical  sub- 
ject. His  address  was  practically  a  rep- 
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Who  will  be  sent  home — if  rolations  are  broken — 

after     a     lontr-continuod     endeavor     to     reconcile 

Germany   and   America 


etition  of  the  note.  It  was  received  by 
the  members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
audience  that  completely  filled  the  gal- 
leries in  intense  silence  followed  by  ap- 
plause, whose  moderateness  seemed  to 
suggest  the  strain  under  which  all  the 
President's  hearers  were  laboring. 

In  other  parts  of  this  issue  we  print 
in  full  the  note  to  Germany,  and  an  ar- 
ticle, from  one  who  was  present  at  the 
joint  session  of  Congress,  descriptive 
of  the  scene.  We  also  comment  editori- 
ally upon  the  crisis  in  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Germany. 

The  note  to  Berlin  was  accompanied 
by  a  very  complete  statement  of  the 
evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  State 
Department  showing  that  the  explosion 
on  the  "Sussex"  was  actually  caused  by 
a  German  torpedo.  This  evidence  in- 
cluded the  testimony  of  many  eye  wit- 
nesses, and  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion by  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  fragments  of 
the  instrument  whose  explosion  dam- 
aged the  "Sussex."  These  fragments 
have  positively  been  identified,  by  their 
characteristic  shape  and  structure,  and 
by  marking  upon  them,  as  pieces  of  a 
German  torpedo.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. It  is  substantiated,  as  we 
pointed  out  editorially  last  week,  by  the 
statements  in  the  German  Govern- 
ment's note  on  the  case. 

The  American  note  demanded  an  im- 
mediate reply;  but  it  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff 
that  the  interposition  of  the  Easter 
holidays  will  make  it  impossible  for  an 
answer  to  be  forthcoming  for  at  least 
ten  days. 


German  Plot 
Developments 


Further  developments 
occurred  last  week  in 
the  uncovering  o  f 
German  plots  in  this  country.  Indict- 
ments were  handed  down  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  New  York  against  five 
men,  charging  them  with  a  conspiracy 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  to  destroy 
the     Welland     Canal,     the     Canadian 


American  f  n.-is  Axsooation 

JAMES  W.   GERARD 

American   ambassador   at    Berlin,   who   has   made 

■nany   friends   in   the  German   capital   and    whose 

departure  would  be  regretted 
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watei-way  connecting:  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  The  most  prominent  of 
the  indicted  men  is  Captain  Franz  von 
Papen,  the  recalled  Military  Attache  of 
the  German  Embassy.  His  indictment  is 
an  unusual  incident;  for  diplomatic 
representatives  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment are  privileged  characters  not  sub- 
ject to  the  noi-mal  legal  processes  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  ac- 
credited. Obviously,  also,  there  is  no 
expectation  that  Captain  von  Papen 
vi^ill  be  brought  to  trial,  as  he  is  now  in 
Germany,  where  he  will  doubtless  re- 
main. The  indictment  was  doubtless 
secured  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  rec- 
ord, and  justified  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative accredited  to  this  country. 

The  other  persons  indicted  are  Cap- 
tain Hans  Tauscher,  the  husband  of 
Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  opera  sing- 
er, and  agent  in  Jamaica  of  the 
Krupps;  Alfred  A.  Fritzen,  and  Con- 
stantine  Covani.  None  of  the  men  in- 
dicted has  been  arrested.  One  other 
name  was  included  in  the  indictment, 
but  it  was  kept  secret  for  several  days. 
It  then  became  public,  however,  thru 
the  arrest  by  the  Federal  authorities  of 
Wolf  von  Igel,  secretary  of  Captain 
von  Papen  while  he  was  in  this  coun- 
try. Von  Igel  was  arrested  at  his  office 
in  Wall  Street  after  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle  with  several  Secret  Service 
officials.  With  him  were  taken  a  great 
quantity  of  official  records  and  secret 
correspondence  of  German  officials  and 
agents  of  the  German  Government. 
Von  Igel  was  immediately  released 
upon  $20,000  bail. 

Promptly  upon  the  arrest  and  the 
seizure  of  the  papers,  strenuous  pro- 
tests were  made  by  the  German  Am- 
bassador on  the  ground  that  Captain 
von  Igel  is  a  recognized  member  of  the 
force  of  the  German  Embassy,  and  his 
person  and  the  documents  in  his  office 
therefore  inviolable. 

The  contention  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  case  of  the  man  was 
that  the  crime  for  which  he  was  in- 
dicted was  committed  before  he  was 
given  a  place  on  the  Embassy  staff  and 
therefore  while  he  was  still   a  private 


citizen.  The  protests  against  his  arrest 
were  accordingly  ignored.  The  Em- 
bassy, however,  seemed  much  more 
concerned  over  the  loss  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  taken,  and  rapid  fire 
demands  for  their  return  intact  were 
made.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  authori- 
ties went  quietly  on  collating,  catalog- 
ing and  photographing  them,  persist- 
ently turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Count  von 
Bernstorff's  protests. 

The     Chamberlain     Army 

R-n  "^^  Reorganization  bill  passed 
the  Senate  last  week  with- 
out a  roll-call.  Scarcely  a  dozen  Sena- 
tors opposed  its  passage.  In  its  final 
form  the  bill  differed  largely  from  the 
Hay  bill,  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

It  provides  for  a  regular  army  of 
25v>,000  men;  for  a  federal  volunteer 
army,  something  like  the  Continental 
Army  plan  of  Secretary  Garrison,  of 
261,000  volunteers;  for  military  in- 
struction in  schools  and  colleges;  for 
making  the  term  of  enlistment  in  the 
five  years,  two  years  with  the  colors 
and  three  years  in  the  reserve. 

The  most  significant  provisions  were 
added  to  the  bill  at  the  last  moment 
apparently  under  the  spur  of  the  news 
that  the  President  was  to  address  the 
Congress  on  the  submarine  controversy 
with  Germany.  They  deal  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men,  and  with  the  training  of 
schoolboys  for  military  service. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  pro- 
vided for  a  possible  regular  army  as 
large  as  has  been  proposed  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt — 250,000  men.  This  figure  is 
to  be  compared  with  our  present  army 
of  100,000;  with  the  proposal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  an  in- 
crease to  140,000;  and  with  the  number 
suggested  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  180,000.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  43  to  37 ; 
an  amendment  to  make  the  number 
150,000  having  previously  been  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  66  to  17. 

The  school  training  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  56  to  24.  It  pro- 
vided   for   the    assignment    for   service 


as  instructor  in  military  tactics  of  one 
or  more  commissioned  officers  of  the 
army  to  any  college  or  school  having 
100  or  more  boys  fifteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  provided  the  school  authori- 
ties make  the  request,  and  enough  boys 
agree  to  take  the  training  and  to  be- 
come a  part,  during  their  school  or  col- 
lege course,  of  the  reserve  forces  of 
the  United  States.  The  Government  is 
to  provide  equipment,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  such  reserve  forces.  In  case 
of  war  or  threatened  war,  the  President 
is  empowered  to  call  into  active  service 
the  members  of  reserve  forces  so  cre- 
ated who  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years. 

It  is  significant  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  debate  upon  this  amend- 
ment was  in  the  affirmative,  the  only 
differences  of  opinion  being  upon  points 
of  detail.  Not  only  in  this  debate,  but  in  , 
the  whole  consideration  of  the  Army 
bill,  the  division  was  not  at  all  upon 
party  lines. 

The  Chamberlain  bill  and  the  Hay 
bill  now  go  to  a  conference  between  the 
tv/o  houses.  The  wide  differences  be- 
tween the  two  measures  will  doubtless 
result  in  sharp  disagreement;  and  out 
of  the  inevitable  compromise  resulting 
will  come  a  measure  whose  nature  no 
one  can  predict. 

f  While  the  Army  Reor- 

Faymg  tor  ganization  bills  are  be- 
Preparedness  -^^  considered  in  Con- 
gress,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
proceeding  to  consider  the  Navy  bill, 
and  to  work  out  plans  for  raising  the 
additional  revenue  needed  to  pay  for 
the  enlarged  preparedness  program. 

The  Navy  bill,  as  it  comes  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
will  probably  provide  for  two  battle 
ci'uisers,  to  cost  $21,000,000  each,  two 
dreadnoughts,  to  cost  $18,000,000  or 
$19,000,000  each,  and  fifty  submar- 
ines. An  effort  will  be  made,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  increase  the  number  of  battle 
cruisers  to  four.  The  Navy  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  an  expenditure 
of  about  $230,000,000,  which  is  about 
$80,000,000  more  than  was  carried  by 
the  last  Naval  Appropriations  Act. 
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It  is  intimated  that  Chairman 
Kitchin,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  Chairman  Simmons,  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  have 
agreed  that  the  additional  revenue 
needed  for  preparedness  shall  be  se- 
cured by  taxing  incomes,  inheritances 
and  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war.  It  is  proposed  to  retain  a  portion 
of  the  taxes  levied  under  the  pres- 
ent emergency  tax  lav/,  furnishing 
between  forty  and  fifty  millions  of  the 
needed  money;  while  the  income  tax 
will  be  readjusted  to  yield  seventy-five 
millions,  an  inheritance  tax  will  pro- 
vide fifty-five  millions,  and  the  tax  on 
munitions  forty-five  millions. 

These,  of  course,  are  merely  the  ten- 
tative proposals,  which  have  yet  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
public  opinion. 

During  the  past  week  the 
In  Mexico      punitive    expedition    into 

Mexico  has  been  at  a 
standstill.  The  report  of  Villa's  death 
and  burial  has  apparently  been  proved 
false;  but  where  the  bandit  has  gone  is 
a  black  mystery. 

After  the  unprovoked  attack  by  Car- 
ranzista  soldiers  upon  the  force  of 
American  cavalrymen  that  entered 
Parral,  the  advance  guard  of  the  expe- 
dition retired  several  miles  to  the  north 
and  entrenched  itself.  All  along  the 
line  of  communication,  it  was  reported, 
trenches  were  being  dug  by  our  troops 
ostensibly  for  practise.  The  problem  of 
the  next  move  in  the  campaign  was 
complicated  by  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther armed  interference  by  Carranza 
forces;  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
line  of  advance  had  been  stretched 
about  to  the  limit  of  safety  with  the 
forces  available;  by  the  reported  con- 
centration of  Carranza  troops  in  the 
regions  thru  which  runs  the  American 
line  of  communication;  and  by  the 
growing  signs  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  population  in  general. 

General  Scott,  chief  of  the  general 


staff,  went  last  week  to  San  Antonio 
for  conference  with  General  Funston. 
Pending  his  report  and  recommenda- 
tions no  decision  was  made  as  to  the 
next  move  in  the  Mexican  campaign. 

,  -r.     ,  -,  •  •        The     Nebraska 

Peace  and  Prohibition       .-^^^ies   pro- 

in  Nebraska  J^^^^    ^^^^    .^_ 

teresting  results.  In  the  Republican 
Presidential  primary  Henry  Ford 
polled  a  very  large  vote,  being  beaten 
on  the  final  count  by  Senator  Cummins 
of  Iowa  by  a  narrow  margin.  Mr.  Ford 
has  emphatically  declared  that  he  is 
not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  but 
this  large  vote  for  him  in  Nebraska  fol- 
lowing his  heading  the  poll  in  Minne- 
sota a  week  before  seems  significant  of 
the  strength  of  pacifist  sentiment  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Cummins  looks  in  the  same  direction, 
for  his  activities  in  Congress  have  been 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  subordinating 
the  rights  of  Americans  to  the  en- 
deavor to  keep  out  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  in  the 
Democratic  primaries  seem  to  indicate 
quite  the  reverse.  For  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  was  defeated  as  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  National  Convention. 
With  him  the  whole  ticket  which  he  had 
endorsed,  including  his  brother  as  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor,  went  down  to  defeat.  But 
the  Bryan  campaign  was  really  made 
on  the  prohibition  issue.  So  that  Ne- 
braska may  be  assumed,  on  the  face  of 
the  primary  returns,  to  be  for  peace 
and  against  prohibition. 

XT        Tr     1    o   ,  FoJ"    years     New 

New  York  Solves  York  City  has  been 
a  Hard  Problem  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  freight 
tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road which  run  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  western  side  of  Manhattan 
Island.  The  presence  of  these  tracks  has 
been  a  constant  nuisance  to  many  citi- 
zens living  along  the  line,  a  serious 
blemish  upon  the  city's  fine  park  sys- 
tem along  the  river,  and  a  dangerous 
menace  to  life  and  limb  where  the 
tracks  run  thru  the  open  streets.  The 
number  of  casualties,  especially  to  chil- 
dren, has  earned  for  Eleventh  Avenue, 
thru  which  the  tracks  run  for  several 
miles,  the  sobriquet  of  "Death  Avenue." 


A  committee  of  the  city's  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  at 
last  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  offi- 
cials of  the  New  York  Central  a  plan 
for  removing  the  tracks  entirely  from 
the  surface.  They  will  be  run  either  in 
subways  or  on  an  elevated  structure, 
depending  on  the  conditions  at  the  vari- 
ous points  along  the  line. 

In  the  residence  and  park  sections, 
the  tracks  will  be  put  beneath  the 
ground;  in  the  commercial  districts 
they  will  run  on  an  elevated  structure, 
not  along  the  streets,  but  thru  the  back- 
yards between  the  blocks. 

The  improvements  are  to  cost  some- 
thing like  $50,000,000,  of  which  the  city 
is  not  asked  to  provide  a  penny.  The 
city,  however,  is  to  contribute,  thru  the 
exchange  of  real  estate  rights  and  ease- 
ments, values  amounting  to  a  little  over 
$6,000,000.  But  when  the  increased 
safety  of  life  and  the  great  improve- 
ments in  park  facilities  and  in  dock 
accommodations  that  will  be  made  pos- 
sible are  considered,  the  city  will  be 
seen  to  be  acquiring  a  vast  benefit  at  a 
phenomenally  low  cost. 


/"X^VlrffH.' 


Prohibition  in 
Canada 


Canada  is  rapidly  go- 
ing dry.  Ontario  has 
recently  adopted  tem- 
porary prohibition — to  cover  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war — and  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba  and  Nova  Scotia 
had  previously  closed  their  bars. 

The  Ontario  law,  the  essential 
clauses  of  which  have  been  passed, 
altho  details  are  still  to  be  adjusted, 
makes  the  sale  of  liquor  illegal  for 
about  three  years,  probably  until  June, 
1919.  There  is  to  be  no  referendum  on 
this  measure,  and  the  date  of  its  termi- 
nation was  fixed  with  a  view  to  allow- 
ing the  returned  soldiers  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  prohibition.  This  is  not  to 
be  taken  at  its  face  value,  however,  as 
an  official  estimate  of  the  length  of  the 
war,  as  it  takes  several  months  to  get 
names  entered  on  the  voting  lists  in 
rural  Ontario,  and  it  was  thought  wise 
to  provide  an  ample  margin  to  make 
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This,  of  course,  is  only  a  temporary  halt,  where  a  wagon  train  has  made  camp.  The  expedition  as  a  whole,  however,  has  reached  the  end  of  its  rope 


sure  that  all  the  soldiers  might  be 
counted.  The  bill  goes  into  effect  on 
September  16,  1916. 

Since  there  is  no  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  liquor  or  its  possession 
in  any  quantity  for  personal  use,  the 
net  effect  of  the  law  will  be  to  close  the 
bars  of  the  province.  The  present  plan 
is  to  allow  druggists  to  dispense  small 
quantities  upon  prescription.  The  bill 
was  a  Liberal  measure,  fathered  by  N. 
W.  Rowell,  leader  of  the  opposition,  but 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Conservative 
government  and  passed  its  second  read- 
ing without  a  division. 

Manitoba's  prohibition  act  is  similar 
in  its  terms,  tho  it  remains  in  force 
until  repealed,  and  was  carried  by  a 
two  to  one  vote  at  a  popular  election 
in  the  middle  of  March.  In  Saskatche- 
wan there  is  a  government  dispensary 
system. 

This  wave  of  prohibition  legislation 
is  to  be  taken  as  chiefly  a  phenomenon 
of  the  Great  War.  The  Prince  Albert 
Herald  said  in  commenting  on  the  Mani- 
toba vote: 

In  the  western  provinces  it  is  very  much 
the  outcome  of  oold  business  judgment  that 
revolts  at  the  squandering  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  a  commodity  that  lessens  the 
efficiency  of  the  people  at  a  time  when 
physical,  mental  and  material  resources  are 
called  upon  to  bear  an  unprecedented 
strain. 


Russians  Arrive 
in  France 


French  hopes  have 
been  revived  and 
French  enthusiasm 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  ar- 
rival at  Marseilles  of  a  flotilla  of  trans- 
ports bearing  a  contingent  of  Russian 
troops  for  service  on  the  western  front. 
As  the  huge  ships  approached  the  quays 
at  noon  on  April  20  they  passed  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  the  French  fleet 
whose  yard  arms  were  manned  by  the 
sailors  and  whose  bands  were  playing 
the  Russian  national  hymn.  The  Rus- 
sian commander.  General  Lochwescy, 
was  greeted  by  General  Menassier, 
Governor  of  Marseilles,  and  General 
Guerin,  representing  General  Joffre, 
and  the  Russian  soldiers  were  cheered 
by  the  French  troops  on  the  quay  and 
the  populace  on  the  streets. 

The  Russians  were  seen  to  be  picked 
men,  many  of  them  wearing  medals  of 
honor  and  all  equipped  with  new  uni- 
forms and  accouterments.  Two  days 
later  they  were  sent  north,  presumably 
to  reinforce  the  line  at  Verdun. 

Nothing  is  said  about  their  number 
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or  where  they  came  from.  It  has  been 
thought  possible  that  Russia  could  send 
40,000  men  a  month  for  the  next  five 
months,  since  there  are  more  men  in 
the  Russian  army  than  can  be  armed 
and  equipped. 

For    another    week 
Dead  Man's  Hill     the  terrible  conflict 

has  raged  about  the 
hill  named,  in  sinister  anticipation  of  its 
future  role  in  history,  Le  Mort  Homme. 
Both  sides  have  claimed  this  hight  for 
some  time,  but  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  dispatches  the  Germans  have 
gained  the  eastern  slope  and  minor 
crests  on  this  side  while  the  French 
hold  the  summit.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
French  from  Bethincourt  two  weeks  ago 
has  made  Le  Mort  Homme  and  Hill  304, 
just  west  of  it,  the  main  points  on  the 
line  defending  Verdun  on  this  side. 
Against  these  hills  and  the  woods  be- 
tween the  German  troops  have  been 
hurled  with  slight  gains.  On  the  whole 
the  Germans  gained  less  than  in  any 
week  since  the  battle  of  Verdun  began. 
Besides  the  fighting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dead  Man's  Hill  on  the  west  of  the 
Meuse,  the  Germans  have  renewed 
their  attacks  upon  the  French  positions 
east  of  that  river.  In  the  section  about 
forts  Douaumont  and  Vaux  75,000 
troops  were  employed  in  the  German 
operations  and  some  ground  was  gained 
by  them  but  lost  again,  it  appears,  in 
the  French  counter  attacks.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  claim  to  have  captured 
here  1700  unwounded  prisoners. 

The  French  estimate  the  German 
losses  before  Verdun  at  200,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans  declare 
this  a  gross  exaggeration  and  make  the 
counter  claim  that  the  French  have  lost 
150,000.  The  French  having  denied  the 
German  statements  of  their  captures, 
the  Germans  propose  to  publish  in 
the  Gazette  des  Ardennes  the  names 
of  711  officers  and  38,155  men  whom 
they  have  taken  since  the  battle  of 
Verdun  began,  February  21,  1916. 
In  the  same  journal  they  are  pub- 
lishing the  names  of  French  and 
Belgian  civilians  who  have  suffered 
from  the  French,  British  and  Bel- 
gian air  raids  and  long  range  bom- 
bardments. Up  to  Febi'uary  this  list  of 
non-combatant  victims  am'ounted  to 
793,  including  131  women  killed  and 
208  wounded  and  75  children  killed  and 
108  wounded. 


The  Capture      ^^^  Russians  have  won 

ofTrebizond      f  J'^^^  t     J"-^   '"    *t^ 
taking  of  Trebizond,  the 

chief  port  on  this  part  of  the  Black  Sea 
coast  and  the  point  from  which  trade 
routes  run  into  the  interior  of  Ar- 
menia. After  the  fall  of  Erzerum  it  was 
realized  that  the  Turks  could  hardly 
hope  to  save  Trebizond,  for  it  was  open 
to  attack  by  land  from  Erzerum  and 
also  by  water,  since  the  Russian  navy 
commands  the  Black  Sea.  But  it  was 
commonly  expected  that  the  Turkish 
garrison  of  50,000  or  more  would  hold 
out  for  some  time,  since  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  the  ancient  defenses  of  the 
city  had  been  modernized  by  German 
engineers  and  big  guns,  brought  by  sea 
from  Constantinople  on  the  "Sultan 
Selim,"  formerly  the  German  "Goeben," 
had  been  installed.  In  the  old  days  of 
its  glory  Trebizond  stood  many  a  fa- 
mous siege  against  Turks  and  Tatars 
and  Greeks  and  Genoese,  for  its  citadel 
stood  upon  a  precipitous  rock,  the  "trap- 
ezium" from  which  the.  city  got  its 
:iame,  and  was  protected  in  the  rear  by 
mountains  seven  thousand  feet  high. 

After  taking  Erzerum  the  Russians 
attempted  to  send  a  force  from  this 
point  over  the  mountains  to  reach 
Trebizond  from  the  rear,  but  the  Turks 
have  been  able  to  hold  this  force  in 
check  at  the  Choruk  River.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russian  force  which  was  sent 
westward  from  the  Caucasus  along  the 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea  has  made  con- 
tinuous progress,  for  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  fleet  on  its  right  flank. 
When  it  had  fought  its  way  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Trebizond  on  the  east, 
the  Russians  suddenly  landed  another 
force  about  five  miles  west  of  the  city. 
This  seems  to  have  surprized  and  so 
disconcerted  the  Turks  that  they  gave 
up  all  idea  of  resistance,  if  such  had 
been  their  intention,  and  hastily  evacu- 
ated the  city  and  retired  into  the  moun- 
tains. Whether  their  retreat  was  cut 
off  by  the  Russians  on  the  Choruk  or 
whether  the  Russians  from  the  coast 
were  able  to  pursue  and  overtake  them 
in  their  flight  is  not  yet  known. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  Erzerum  the 
Russians  from  the  Caucasus  have  been 
in  pursuit  of  the  Turkish  army  which 
evacuated  that  city.  They  have  almost 
reached  Erzingan,  a  hundred  miles  be- 
yond Erzerum  on  the  road  to  Sivas, 
when  the  Turks  turned  upon  them  and 
took  the  offensive.  New  forces  have  evi- 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

A/iril    11 — Ccriiiaiis    nttiick    iiortli    of 

X'crduii.    P.ritish    (U-fcatcd    by   'i'lifks 

uu  right  bank  of  Tigris. 
April     J8 — Russians    take    Trebizond. 

(Jcniians    attack    at    Les    Esparges, 

southeast  of  N'crdun. 

April  19 — Germans  take  British 
ti'cnches  near  Yi)res.  I'resident  Wil- 
son protests  against  (Jerman  sub- 
marine warfare. 

April  20 — Russian  troops  arrive  at 
Marseilles.  Field  Marshal  vnn  der 
Goltz  dies  at  Bagdad. 

April  21 — Res])()nsible  cabinet  in- 
stalled in  China.  British  gaining  in 
(Jermau   East  Africa. 

April  22 — Germans  attack  Le  Mort 
Homme.  Italians  take  trenches  on 
the  Carso. 

April  23 — German  attacks  in  Dvinsk 
legion.  Russians  checked  south  of 
Bitlis. 


dently  been  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople by  way  of  the  German  Bag-dad 
railroad  and  have  made  their  presence 
felt  both  by  the  British  in  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Russians  in  Armenia. 

The  capture  of  Trebizond  is  a  great 
gratification  to  the  Russians,  for  they 
have  been  trying  to  secure  the  city  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  but  hitherto 
they  have  been  kept  out,  less  by  the 
valor  of  the  Turks  than  the  opposition 
of  the  English. 

rr,.^  r^^ ^..^-.^i      The    Allied    Powers 

rne  Lommercial  , 

T^  are     already     plan- 

ning for  a  united 
opposition  to  Germany  after  the  war  is 
over.  An  Interparliamentary  Economic 
Conference  was  opened  at  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace  on  April  27  to  de- 
vise methods  by  which  Germany  may 
be  prevented  from  assuming  her  for- 
mer commercial  dominance.  Eight  na- 
tions are  represented  by  members  of 
parliament,  ministers  and  other  states- 
men. Great  Britain  has  a  delegation  of 
forty-two,  France  of  forty-four,  Italy 
of  forty-three,  Serbia  of  twenty-two, 
and  Portugal  of  ten.  Russia,  Japan  and 
Belgium  also  have  delegations.  The 
countries  represented  possess  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  world 
and  much  more  than  half  its  wealth 
and  form  together  a  trade  combination 
of  unprecedented  power. 

It  is,  of  course,  uncertain  what  sort 
of  an  agreement  will  be  reached.  The 
interests  of  the  various  countries  will 
be  difficult  to  reconcile,  and  besides 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  inside 
each  country  as  to  how  far  such  a 
movement  should  be  carried.  In  Great 
Britain,  for  instance,  some  are  advo- 
cating a  boycott  of  all  German-made 
goods,  either  perpetually  or  for  a  term 
of  years.  Australia  has  already  taken 
action  to  that  effect  without  waiting 
upon  the  mother  country.  On  the  other 
hand  other  Englishmen  argue  that  it 
is  not  desirable  or  possible  to  crush 
German  industry  permanently  and  that 
trade  between  the  two  countries  will  be 
mutually  beneficial.  It  seems  likely  that 
some  sort  of  a  customs  union  will  be 
formed  among  the  Allied  Powers  with 
preferential    rates    among    themselves 


and  a  tariff  wall  against  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  more 
friendly  policy  toward  the  United 
States  of  late  and  has  somewhat  re- 
laxed her  restrictions  upon  American 
commerce.  She  has  granted  permission 
for  the  importation  of  a  single  shipment 
of  anilin  dyes  from  Germany  amount- 
ing to  15,000  tons.  Germany  has  also 
consented  to  allow  the  exportation  of 
the  dyestuffs  on  guarantee  that  none 
of  them  are  resold  to  her  enemies.  This 
supply  will  be  enough  for  American 
consumption  for  about  six  months  and 
greatly  relieve  the  distress  of  our  tex- 
tile industries. 

The  British  Government  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  sum  of  $15,000,000  to  $17,- 
000,000  for  the  thirty-four  shiploads  of 
meat  products  which  had  been  seized 
by  British  cruisers  on  their  way  to  neu- 
tral ports  in  vessels  of  the  neutral  pow- 
ers. In  consideration  of  this  settlement 
the  American  packers  agree  to  allow 
the  British  Government  to  supervise 
and  regulate  their  future  shipments 
even  to  neutral  countries. 

On  the  other  hand  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  been  unable  to  secure  from 
the  British  Government  permission  to 
send  its  hospital  supplies  to  Germany 
by  any  route  even  by  American  ships. 
The  Red  Cross  warehouses  in  Brooklyn 
are  overcrowded  with  medicines,  sur- 
gical appliances  and  foods  for  the  sick, 
but  since  these  cannot  be  shipped  a  re- 
quest has  been  issued  that  no  further 
contributions  for  Germany  and  Austria 
can    be    received. 

A  thousand  bags  of  parcel  mail  were 
taken  off  the  Scandinavian-American 
liner  "United  States"  by  the  British 
authorities  at  Kirkwall.  Fifty  thousand 
boxes  of  California  fruit,  bound  for 
Copenhagen,  were  also  seized. 

On  April  15  the  Briti.sh  Government 
abolished  completely  the  distinction 
made    by    international    law    between 


conditional  and  absolute  contraband. 
Henceforth  merchandise,  whether  abso- 
lute or  conditional  contraband,  will  be 
subject  to  capture  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  enemy  destination,  whether  it  is 
sent  by  direct  or  indirect  manifest  or 
is  concealed.  Further,  no  ship  or  cargo 
will  be  exempt  from  capture  for  viola- 
tion of  the  blockade  simply  because 
that  at  the  time  it  was  examined  it  was 
apparently  on  its  way  to  an  unblock- 
aded  port. 


China's    New 
Cabinet 


Yuan  Shih-kai,  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  insurrection,  is  try- 
ing to  make  such  concessions  as  may 
win  back  the  six  provinces  which  have 
turned  against  him.  He  has  now  an- 
nounced that  a  responsible  cabinet  will 
be  established  with  the  same  powers 
over  the  administration  and  the  army 
as  is  possest  in  European  governments. 
At  the  head  of  it  is  placed  Tuan  Chi- 
jui,  a  stanch  republican,  and  since  he 
will,  as  Minister  of  War,  have  the  army 
in  his  control,  he  may  be  able  to  pre- 
vent any  further  efforts  to  Overthrow 
the  republic  even  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
has  been  given  to  Wang  Shih-lang,  who 
was  educated  in  the  United  States  and 
is  the  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  China.  Most  of  the  new  minis- 
ters were  in  the  first  cabinet  of  the  re- 
public, which  Yuan  dismist  when  he 
assumed  autocratic  powers. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these 
concessions  will  satisfy  the  insurgents. 
The  republicans  of  the  south  distrust 
Yuan  on  account  of  his  repeated 
changes  of  party  and  part  of  them  at 
least  will  insist  upon  his  entire  elimina- 
tion. Yet  it  is  questionable  if  they  have 
a  man  of  equal  ability  to  put  into  his 
place.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  tho  a  devoted 
republican,  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
equal  of  President  Yuan  in  statesman- 
ship. 


THE  RUSSIVN  INVASION  OF  TURKEY  AND  PERSIA 
The  Russian  armies  from  the  Caucasus  are  now  in  possession  of  northwestern  Persia  and  north- 
eastern Turkey.  The  chief  Ottoman  stroncholds  in  this  region.  Erzerum  and  Trebizond.  were 
evacuated  as  soon  ivs  attacked  and  the  Turks  have  retreated  beyond  Bitlis  and  Erzinjran.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Hritish  expedition  which  went  up  the  Tijiris  to  take  Haifdad  was  defeated  last 
Decernber  and  driven  back  to  Kut-el-Amara  where  it  has  ever  since  been  besiejred.  The  relief 
expedition    is    held    up    some    twenty    miles    below.    The   shaded    area   shows    territory    held    by    the 

Russians   and    British 


ARIZONA:  Statewide  contro- 
veisy.  rjitlior  more  spirited  than 
the  subject  seems  to  warrant, 
has  been  stirred  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  in  adopting  a  copper  em- 
blem for  the  new  battleship 
■'Arizona"  instead  of  the  con- 
ventional silver  service.  The 
claim  of  the  protesters  is  that 
the  naval  people  do  not  w.'int 
the  copper  emblem  because  it  is 
something  new  and  would  prove 
a  "jinx"  to  the  superstitious 
sailors.  They  say  it  would  also 
expo.se  the  state  to  ridicule  for 
flying  in  the  face  of  established 
custom.  The  more  earnestly  the 
protestants  protest,  the  more 
earnestly  the  defenders  of  the 
new  departure  defend,  while 
still  a  third  party  stands  be- 
tween, declaring  that  the  con- 
troversy itself  is  the  thing  most 
likely  to  bring  ridicule  upon  the 
state. 

ARKANSAS:  Work  is  soon  to 
begin  on  the  large  irrigation 
ditch  to  the  rice  fields  in  the 
Grand  Prairie  section  of  this 
state.  This  improvement,  which 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
many  farmers  in  the  region, 
has  been  contemplated  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  work  will  be  completed 
in  time  for  the  1016  crop,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  vast  prairie  will 
be  watered  this  season. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  decision 
of  the  United  States  District 
Court  enjoining  the  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission which  made  the  cities 
of  Sacramento,  San  Jose.  Stock- 
ton and  Santa  Clara  non-tei-- 
minal  rate  points  is  cited  by 
Californians  as  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  superiority  of 
their  own  state  railroad  regu- 
lation law  over  the  Federal  in- 
terstate commerce  law.  The 
court,  without  denying  the  jus- 
tice of  the  commission's  order, 
simply  held  that  under  the  Fed- 
eral law  the  commission  had  no 
power  to  consider  anything  but 
the  specific  complaint  before  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  California 
law  empowers  the  state  com- 
mission to  consider  all  phases 
of  evpry  case  before  it. 

GEORGIA:  Because  the  new 
prohibition  laws  go  into  effect 
May  1.  after  which  no  beverage 
containing  as  much  as  one-half 
of  one  i>er  cent  of  alcohol  can 
be  lawfully  sold  in  Georgia, 
many  saloons,  locker  clubs  and 
"near-beer"  resorts  are  already 
going  out  of  business,  while 
breweries  are  being  converted 
into  ice  factories  and  other 
manufacturing      establishments. 

IOWA:  First  steps  are  being 
r-iken  in  a  statewide  movement 
for  the  naming  and  marking  of 
all  roads  and  the  numbering  of 
all  houses  in  the  rural  sections 
as  well  as  in  the  cities.  The 
start  has  been  made  at  Iowa 
FitIIs  and  other  points  on  the 
Hawkeye  Highway,  which  runs 
from  Dubuque  across  the  state 
to  Sioux  City.  Permanent 
metal  signs  are  to  mark  every 
turn  of  the  road  and  numbers 
will  be  assigned  to  all  houses 
along  the  way.  Organizations 
for  similar  work  are  forming 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  the 
ultimate  purpose  being  to  make 
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it  as  easy  for  a  farmer  as  for 
a  city  man  to  give  his  address 
and  for  travellers  on  the  coun- 
try roads  to  know  just  where 
they  are. 

MAINE:  In  common  \yith  other 
New  England  states  whose  gov- 
ernors recently  met  in  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  considering 
methods  of  making  this  section 
the  summer  playground  of  the 
nation.  Maine  is  preparing  for 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  pub- 
licity and  for  a  general  clean- 
ing up  and  beautifying  of  its 
natural  vacation  spots.  In  addi- 
tion this  state  has  started  an 
independent  "See  New  England 
First"  movement,  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  post  card  campaign. 
As  a  part  of  the  plan  for  bring- 
ing summer  visitors  to  the  state 
the  Maine  Historical  Society 
has  begun  work  on  a  celebra- 
tion in  June  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  So  many 
amendments  to  the  state  con- 
stitution were  proposed  to  the 
Legislature  this  year  that  this 
body  finally  decided  not  to  sub- 
mit any  of  them  to  the  people, 
but  to  refer  instead  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Prominent  among  the 
problems  which  it  is  hoped  such 
a  convention  may  work  out  on 
more  equitable  and  permanent 
lines  are  those  of  taxation  and 
assessment,  which  long  have 
been  subject  to  the  fluctuating 
devices  of  successive  legisla- 
tures. No  constitutional  con- 
vention has  been  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts since  1853. 

MINNESOTA:  More  than  one 
hundred  residents  on  the  65.000 
acres  of  land  within  the  Minne- 
tonka  game  refuge  are  to  raise 
mallard  ducks,  pheasants  and 
quail  this  season.  Eggs  in  large 
numbers  are  to  be  distributed, 
and  if  the  usual  ratio  of  young 
birds  holds  true  the  refuge  will 
be  heavily  stocked  this  fall, 
while  outside  of  it  by  1917 
there  should  be  more  of  these 
birds  as  marks  for  hunters  than 
there  are  now  under  protection. 
Frank  D.  Blair,  field  superin- 
tendent of  the  Minnesota  Game 
and  Fish  Protective  League, 
says  that  by  fall  next  year  wild 
ducks,  pheasants  and  quail 
should  be  as  numerous  and  as 
cheap  in  the  markets  as  chick- 
ens, turkeys  and  geese  are  now. 

MISSOURI:  The  making  of 
good  roads  is  receiving  more  at- 
tention in  Missouri  now  than 
was  ever  before  given  to  any 
public  improvement  in  the 
state.  There  is  hardly  a  county 
that  does  not  intend  to  in- 
crease its  work  on  roads  this 
year.  St.  Louis  County,  with 
1165  miles  of  roads,  565  of 
which  are  of  rock  and  gravel, 
recently  decided  by  a  vote  of 
12,706.  to  2190  in  favor  of  a 
$3,000,000  bond  issue,  no  part 
of  which  can  be  sold  except  to 
pay  for  a  I'oad  the  contract  for 
which  has  been  let  to  the  low- 
est biddei-  and  on  which  work 
is  ready  to  begin.  Besides  the 
plans  for  local  roads  in  every 
county,  work  is  well  along  on 
one  north-and-south  and  two 
east-and-west  cross-state  links 
of  national  highways. 


NEVADA:  The  women  of  this 
state,  under  the  leadership  of 
tlie  Women  Citizens'  League  of 
Reno,  are  making  an  effort  to 
have  the  Pittman  land  bill, 
which  grants  7.000.000  acres  in 
Nevada  for  schools,  so  guarded 
by  Congress  that  the  lands  will 
be  sold  to  actual  settlers  instead 
of  to  large  holders  and  specula- 
tors. Past  experiences  are  said 
to  show  that  Nevada  legisla- 
tures cannot  always  be  depend- 
ed on  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  schools  and  of  the  state 
against  ranchmen  and  influen- 
tial speculators ;  that  funds 
have  been  unlawfully  diverted 
from  the  schools,  and  that  un- 
der loose  legislative  methods  the 
expense  of  selling  school  lands 
has  been,  in  many  cases,  equal 
to  the  amounts  received  from 
the  sales. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  The  re- 
cently inaugurated  movement 
for  a  revival  of  agriculture  in 
New  Hampshire  is  meeting  with 
more  success  than  its  most  san- 
guine friends  expected.  Eight 
of  the  ten  counties  in  the  stat^ 
have  already  formally  adopted 
the  county  agent  plan.  Sullivan 
County  has  set  an  example, 
which  others  are  expected  to 
follow,  by  employing  two 
agents — a  man  and  a  woman — ■ 
in  order  that  woman's  work  on 
the  farm  may  be  made  as  effi- 
cient as  man's.  Under  the  coun- 
ty agent  plan  funds  are  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  to  aff"ord  the 
county  organizations  such  as- 
sistance as  they  may  require 
during  the  current  year. 

NEW  YORK:  For  several 
weeks  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mission on  Building  Districts 
and  Restrictions  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  at  which  residents 
and  property  owners  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city  have 
given  their  views  concerning 
city  planning  as  against  hap- 
hazard building.  The  instability 
of  real  estate  values  caused  by 
the  location  of  unsightly  fac- 
tories, tenements,  etc.,  in  fine 
residence  sections  and  by  the 
invasion  of  retail  districts  by 
small  manufacturers  has  cre- 
ated much  dissatisfaction  with 
present  methods.  Hence  the  ef- 
fort of  the  commission  to  as- 
semble all  the  suggestions  pos- 
sible in  the  hope  that  from 
them  a  plan  may  be  evolved 
for  future  building  operations 
which  shall  encourage  the  es- 
thetic and  sanitary  as  well  as 
the  commercial  advancement  of 
the  city. 

NORTH    CAROLINA:    It    is 

the  announced  purpose  of  the 
association  which  has  the  Na- 
tional Music  Festival  of  Amer- 
ica in  charge  to  make  Black 
Mountain,  in  this  state,  "the 
greatest  musical  center  in  the 
world."  The  festival  this  year 
will  include  a  presentation  of 
"The  Creation"  and  "Elijah" 
by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  100  pieces  and  a 
chorus  "oi  1000  trained  voices 
under  the  leadership  of  Walter 
Damrosch,  and  next  season's 
program,  already  in  course  of 
preparation,  is  to  be  much  more 
elaborate. 


NORTH  DAKOTA:  After  ex- 
tensive and  convincing  experi- 
ments made  last  year,  Bottineau 
County  early  this  spring  begsin 
a  sy.stematic  campaign  for  the 
complete  extermination  of  go- 
phers, which,  it  is  estimated, 
destroy  more  than  $1.-500.000 
worth  of  grain  in  North  Dakota 
every  year.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  county  board  and  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  every  acre  in  the 
county  is  to  be  treated  with  a 
strychnine  solution  known  to 
be  safe  and  effective.  Eac'i 
township  is  supplied  with 
enough  oats  and  strychnine  to 
treat  all  lands  within  its  boun- 
daries, the  cost,  which  is  from 
2  to  4  cents  an  acre,  being  as- 
sessed against  the  township. 
whose  board  is  to  see  that  every 
acre  is  treated.  If  the  results 
are  satisfactory  a  state-wide 
campaign  will  be  instituted. 

OKLAHOMA:  The  entire 
state  is  aroused  over  what  is 
known  as  the  Oklahoma  City 
third  degree  case.  It  seems  that 
Loren  Wilson,  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
never  before  arrested,  was 
charged  with  having  stolen  a 
suit  of  clothes  by  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  another  boy 
who  had  been  first  arrested  for 
the  theft.  Wilson  denied  the 
charge,  but  it  is  said  the  police 
beat  him  so  unmercifully  that, 
after  three  days  of  this  bru- 
tality, fearing  for  his  life,  he 
made  a  false  "confession."  For 
many  days  afterward  doctors 
said  he  was  in  a  jirecarious  con- 
dition. When  arraigned  in  court 
he  withdrew  his  statement  to 
the  police  and  the  judge  said 
there  was  no  evidence  against 
him.  State  Commissioner  of 
Charities  and  Corrections- 
Matthews  has  notified  the  Okla- 
homa City  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, in  substance,  that  if 
they  do  not  prosecute  the  police 
he  will. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  ITniversity  of 
Pittsburgh  is  preparing  to  es- 
tablish a  course  in  aviation  in 
honor  of  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Lang- 
ley,  whose  pioneer  experiments, 
so  cruelly  ridiculed  thirty  years 
ago,  are  held  to  be  responsible 
for  the  successful  heavier-than- 
air  flying  machines  of  today, 
since  his  failures  were  due  sole- 
ly to  want  of  a  proper  engine, 
which  was  not  then  available. 
In  addition  to  being  a  fitting, 
tho  belated,  tribute,  a  course  in 
aviation  is  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  prime  needs  of  prepara- 
tion for  our  national  defense. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Judge  H. 
C.  Hervey  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
sitting  in  Wheeling,  has  set  a 
precedent  which,  it  is  said,  will 
he  followed  in  all  cases  of  in- 
junction granted  to  restrain 
owners  from  permitting  their 
proi)erty  to  be  used  for  the  il- 
legal sale  or  storing  of  liquor. 
In  granting  a  jiermanent  in- 
junction .Tudge  Hervey  declared 
the  property  a  public  nuisance 
and  assessed  not  only  the  ordi- 
narv  costs  against  the  owners, 
but' added  $100  as  a  fee  for  the 
attorney  who  prosecuted  for  the 
state.  As  several  similar  cases 
are  on  the  dockets  of  the  state, 
it  is  expected  that  this  ruling 
will  be  contested  in  the  higher 
courts. 


HOW  WASHINGTON  HEARD  THE  PRESIDENT'S 

MESSAGE 

BY  ONE  WHO  LISTENED 


WHEN  Washington  waked  up 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  April,  it  read  the  morning 
paper  as  usual.  Then  the  telephone 
bells  began  to  ring,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
every  senator,  every  judge,  every 
head  of  department,  every  ambassa- 
dor, and  everybody  else  who  could 
be  supposed  to  have  influence,  was 
called  from  his  breakfast  or  his 
morning  mail  to  say  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  supply  the  tickets  asked 
for  to  admit  those  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  one  o'clock  to  hear  the 
message  of  the  President. 

There  were  600  tickets,  and  to  say 
that  6000  people  wanted  them,  and 
believed  they  were  really  entitled  to 
them,  is  to  speak  with  studied  mod- 
eration. My  own  case  was  certainly 
not  exceptional.  I  had  sent  my  lug- 
gage to  the  station  before  I  saw  the 
morning  papers,  counting  on  the 
eight  o'clock  train  for  New  York.  I 
decided,  of  course,  to  stay  and  hear 
the  President's  speech.  Three  friends 
joined  me — each  with  wide  and  influ- 
ential acquaintance.  Each  began  to 
use  the  telephone,  calling  up  con- 
gressmen, cabinet  officers,  journal- 
ists, senators,  ambassadors,  friends. 
The  replies  were  perfectly  friendly, 
even  solicitous,  but  perfectly  uni- 
form: "To  grant  the  request  is  im- 
possible." From  the  Speaker's  office 
came  word  that  only  eight  persons 
could  occupy  eight  chairs.  From  the 
press  gallery  the  statement  that  250 
at  least  wished  to  be  provided  for  in 
space  crowded  with  one-fifth  the 
number.  From  one  of  the  great  em- 
bassies the  statement  that  only  a 
single  ticket  was  avail- 
able for  the  whole 
staff.  Every  Congress- 
man consulted  had  al- 
ready assigned  his  one 
ticket,  and  could  nei- 
ther beg,  borrow  nor 
steal  another. 

But  at  one  o'clock  I 
stood  within  the  cham- 
ber, and  heard  the  ap- 
plause as  the  President 
followed  the  members 
cf  the  Senate  up  the 
aisle,  shook  hands  with 
the  big  Missouri 
Speaker,  whom  the 
whole  country  likes 
to  call  affectionately 
Champ  Clark,  and, 
erect  and  grave,  faced 
the  men  comprizing 
the  national  Congress, 


and  the  galleries  brilliant  with  color 
and  having  no  empty  chair. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  Speak- 
er's gavel  fell,  and  the  joint  session 
was  declared  adjourned. 

In  those  fifteen  minutes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  submarine 
warfare  waged  by  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  during  the  past  fif- 
teen months,  and  uttered  the  fateful 
words  that,  unless  that  government 
should  "now  immediately  declare  and 
effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present 
methods  of  warfare  against  passen- 
ger and  freight-carrying  vessels,  this 
government  can  have  no  choice  but  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Government  of  the  German  Empire 
altogether." 

As  the  clear-cut  sentences  of  the 
compact  message  fell  upon  the  ears 
of  those  who  listened,  there  was 
no  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 
sent— every  man  and  woman  was 
tense  and  eager,  keenly  conscious 
of  the  vital  import  of  the  words,  and 
the  profound  gravity  of  what  might 
follow  as  their  consequences  devel- 
oped. 

The  message  itself  all  have  read. 
There  was  no  request  for  action  by 
Congress — no  opening  for  discussion, 
then  or  later.  It  was  made  clear  that 
the  final  decision  had  been  made,  the 
ultimate  word  spoken :  "We  owe  it  to 
a  due  regard  for  our  own  rights  as  a 
nation,  to  our  sense  of  duty  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
the  world  over,  and  to  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  rights  of  mankind,  to  take 
this  stand  now  with  the  utmost  so- 
lemnity and  firmness." 

When    the    President    said,    with 


OUR  CROWN   OF   PRAISE 

BY  KATHARINE  LEE   BATES 

A  praise  beyond  all  other  praise  of  ours 

This  nation  holds  in  jealous  trust  for  him 

Who  may  approve  himself,  even  in  these  dim, 

Swift  days  of  destiny,  the  soul  that  towers 

Above  the  turmoil  of  contending  powers, 

A  beacon  firm,  while  seas  of  fury  brim 

The  world's  long-labored  fields  and  vineyards  trim. 

Remembering  forests  and  unconscious  flowers. 

Our  nation  longs  for  such  a  living  light. 

Kindred  to  stars  and  their  eternal  dreams, 

A  stedfast  glow  whatever  breakers  roll. 

Cleaving  confusions  of  the  stormy  night 

With  gracious  lustres  and  revealing  gleams, — 

Longs  for  the  shining  of  a  Lincoln  soul. 


deepened  emphasis,  "/  have  taken  it, 
and  taken  it  in  the  confidence  that  it 
will  meet  with  your  approval  and 
support,"  the  audience  obviously  felt 
the  thrill,  but  was  still  silent  and  in- 
tent, as  the  closing  hope  was  uttered 
that  "the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, which  has  in  other  circum- 
stances stood  as  the  champion  of  all 
that  we  are  now  contending  for  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  may  recog- 
nize the  justice  of  our  demands  and 
meet  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  made." 

As  the  last  word  was  spoken  the 
Congress  rose,  and  hearty  but  mod- 
erate applause,  beginning  with  the 
adherents  of  the  Administration,  ex- 
tending to  the  opposition,  and  then 
to  the  galleries,  exprest  or  seemed 
to  express  a  general  approval  of  the 
spirit  of  the  address,  while  it  left  on 
one  mind  at  least  a  sense  of  reserv- 
ing final  judgment  as  to  the  complete 
effectiveness  of  the  message. 

Following  the  applause,  the  Presi- 
dent, tall,  stately,  and  stern,  left  the 
chamber;  the  House  was  called  to 
order;  and  the  further  consideration 
of  the  agricultural  bill,  which  was 
interrupted  to  give  way  for  the  joint 
session,  was  resumed  in  the  usual 
prosaic  fashion. 

I  fell  in  with  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  my  way  to  the  street, 
and  he  exprest  some  disappoint- 
ment that  the  ultimatum  had  not 
been  a  shade  more  definite  and 
"ringing,"  as  he  exprest  it.  A  for- 
eign journalist  of  high  ability  said  it 
was  "all  right,"  and  in  line  with  his 
own  recent  predictions.  The  people 
on  the  street  car  with  whom  I  rode 
back  to  the  city  were  mostly  talking 
about  something  else. 
Washington  had  en- 
joyed the  surprize 
which  the  President 
had  given  it,  appre- 
ciated its  dramatic 
quality,  and  was  ready 
to  turn  to  other  things. 
The  man  in  the 
White  House,  w  h  o 
must  use  the  first  per- 
son singular  and  say 
"I  have  taken  it."  goes 
back  to  his.  desk,  and 
waits  for  the  answer 
that  the  man  in  Berlin 
will  make  to  the  de- 
mand which,  in  the 
name  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people,  was  in 
that  fifteen  minutes 
made  upon  the  German 
Empire. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FLYING  SQUADRONS 

BY   HAROLD  HOWLAND 


THE  uniform  was  not  unbecom- 
injr.  Or  so  my  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  thinjjs — the  entirely 
commendable  masculine  substitute 
for  the  (lei)lorable  feminine  vice  of 
vanity- — assured  me  as  soon  as  I  had 
it  on.  The  big-  khaki  overcoat  made 
me  feel  military  and  official.  The  lit- 
tle khaki  fatijrue  cap — a  Glengarry 
bonnet  without  the  ribbons — niade 
me  feel  jaunty.  The  yellow  puttees — 
ycal  i)uttees  made  of  endless  strips  of 
cloth  wound  round  and  round  the  legs 
in  neat  and  graceful  spirals — satis- 
fied an  ancient  longing  bred  of  an 
earnest  perusal  of  attractive  pictures 
and  enticing  advertisements  in  Eng- 
lish sporting  periodicals.  The  starred 
and  striped  bronze  shield  on  the  cap 
and  the  gold  AA  on  the  collar  of  the 
overcoat  infused  me  with  a  warm 
glow  of  patriotic  altruism. 

Here  I  was,  for  the  moment  a  per- 
fectly good  member  of  the  trans- 
portation squad  of  the  American 
Ambulance. 

In  the  late  afternoon  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  us  were  loitering  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance— we  should  call  it  a  hospital  at 
home — at  Neuilly,  just 
outside  the  walls  of  Paris. 
Some  of  the  drivers  were 
looking  over  the  motors  of 
their  ambulances,  filling 
petrol  tanks  and  radi- 
ators, pumping  up  tires, 
making  certain  of  connec- 
tions and  adjustments. 
We  orderlies  were  chat- 
ting, smoking  or  playing 
with  Margot,  the  guard- 
ian magpie  of  the  Ambu- 
lance, picturesque  in  his 
brave  coat  of  white  and 
purple  and  green  and  blue 
and  bronze.  We  were 
waiting  for  the  call  to 
action. 

L'ambidance  Americain 
is  a  splendid  institution. 
It  occupies,  by  grace  of 
the  intelligent  coopera- 
tion of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, a  fine  group  of 
buildings  in  the  suburb  of 
Neuilly,  just  outside  the 
Maillot  gate  of  Paris.  The 
buildings  are  perfectly 
new;  they  were  built  to 
house  a  school,  the  Lycee 
Pasteur.  When  the  war 
broke  out  they  were  all 
but  completed,  and  the 
government  promptly 
requisitioned  them  and 
turned  them  over  to  the 
group  of  American  volun- 
teers who  offered  to  cre- 
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ate  a  modern  hospital  equipment  for 
the  care  of  the  French  wounded. 

The  Ambulance  has  two  different 
aspects — hospital  and  flying  squad- 
rons. To  describe  the  former  would 
1)6  a  little  commonpl;..  e;  for  a  hos- 
pital is,  after  all,  only  a  hospital — 
even  when  it  is  thoroly  modern,  gen- 
erously equipped  and  ably  managed. 
It  is  true  there  is  something  unusual 
about  this  hospital,  a  sp.rit,  an  at- 
mosphere, a  quality.  It  is  an  organ- 
ization of  amateurs,  in  the  real  sense 
of  that  hardly  used  word.  They  are 
in  it  not  for  gain,  nor  for  fame,  nor 
for  any  worldly  advantage ;  not  even 
for  patriotism ;  but  for  the  love  of  it. 
They  work  without  pay,  without  pub- 
licity or  popular  applause  for  the  in- 
dividual, with  only  the  sense  of  a 
good  job  well  done  for  brother  men 
as  intangible  reward. 

THIS  spirit  of  service,  keyed  up 
to  concert  pitch  in  some  cases 
perhaps  by  a  touch  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  has  produced  some  in- 
teresting phenomena.  The  wife  of 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Ambu- 
lance organization   is  a   lady   of  so- 


WAlTlNc;    FDR   THK     IKAIN 


WHERE   THK    WOUNDED   COME    INTO    I'ARIS 
Tho    red,    blue   and   green    burracks    are   on    the    right,    the   operating    room 

on   the   left 


cial  prominence  in  the  American  col- 
ony in  Paris.  In  the  course  of  her 
daily  activities — for  she,  too,  is  a 
worker  among  these  volunteers — she 
found  that  she  was  getting  coopera- 
tion of  a  high  order  of  intelligence 
and  fidelity  from  one  of  the  orderlies. 
His  appearance  seemed  somehow  tan- 
talizingly  familiar  to  her,  but  not 
quite  familiar  enough.  So  one  day  she 
put  the  question  squarely: 

"Have  I  not  known  vou  some- 
where?" 

"Not  exactly,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
I  have  often  waited  on  you  at  dinner. 
I  was  the  second  footman  at  Ladv 

's." 

The  service  of  humanity  is  a  great 
leveler. 

Another  orderly  was  a  gilded 
American  youth  of  quite  unnecessary 
wealth.  He  was  a  splendid  orderly, 
quite  as  good  as  the  second  footman 
— but,  by  the  same  token,  not  a  bit 
better.  Which  should  afford  comfort 
alike  to  the  believer  in  aristocracy 
and  to  the  devotee  of  democracy. 

Consider  the  case,  now,  of  Mr.  X. 
He  was  the  Paris  representative  of 
a  great  American  drug  house.  When 
the  war  broke  out  his  job 
vanished  into  thin  air.  He 
straightway  volunteered 
for  service  at  the  Ambu- 
lance, and  his  special 
knowledge  and  training 
fitted  him  into  an  appro- 
priate corner  as  pharma- 
cist. He  soon  became  in- 
dispensable. But  before 
many  months  had  passed 
word  came  from  the  home 
ofl[ice  of  his  concern  that 
a  splendid  position  was 
waiting  for  him  if  he 
would  return  at  once.  The 
choice  was  a  hard  one. 
One  of  his  Ambulance 
chiefs  wrote  to  his  em- 
ployers, without  his 
knowledge,  telling  of  the 
imix)rtant  work  he  was 
doing  for  the  Ambulance 
and  asking  if  the  position 
at  home  could  not  be  held 
open  for  him.  But  the 
time  when  he  must  sail 
for  America  or  lose  the 
opportunity  came  and  no 
^  reply   had   been   received. 

^^^  He  had  to  decide — and  he 

^^  j  did  not  sail.  He  chose  to 
^'  sacrifice  his  opportunity 
rather  than  the  inconspic- 
uous service.  Then  the  let- 
ter came;  and  it  contained 
a  whole  hearted  recogni- 
tion by  his  employers  of 
his  unselfish  desire  and  a 
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promise  that  the  chance  at  home 
would  be  kept  open  until  he  came 
back. 

In  one  obscure  corner  of  the  Am- 
bulance may  be  found  at  any  hour 
of  any  day  an  American  woman  who 
has  lived  in  Paris  a  decade  or  so  as 
a  portrait  painter.  Her  official  job 
is  that  of  supervising  the  supplies  of 
linen  bandages,  and  such  like  hos- 
pital supplies.  But  she  has  developed, 
by  the  application  of  sheer  feminine 
wit  and  Yankee  ingenuity,  an  as- 
tounding ability  as  an  inventor  of 
mechanical  appliances  for  the  treat- 
ment of  surgical  cases.  Modern  shrap- 
nel and  shell  fragments  and  bomb 
splinters  have  a  devilish  inventive- 
ness in  producing  new  problems  in 
reconstructive  surgery.  But  their  in- 
genuity is  nothing  to  hers.  Let  us 
imagine  a  scene: 

The  little  cubby  hole  where  the 
mistress  of  the  linen  chest  presides. 
Enter  a  surgeon. 

Surgeon — "Here's  a  new  one  for 
you.  Miss  Y.  This  poilu  has  a 
smashed  up  arm.  We've  set  the  bones, 
but  the  nerve  centers  are  affected  so 
that  he  can't  bear  the  slightest  pres- 
sure on  any  part  of  the  arm.  We  must 
suspend  the  arm  to  relieve  every  bit 
of  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  possible  to  have  motion  in 
the  elbow  joint  to  prevent 
its  stiffening  and  becom- 
ing useless.  We  don't 
know  of  any  appliance 
that  will  do  the  business. 
Please  make  us  one." 

Miss  Y.  (with  such  a 
look  in  her  eyes  as  an 
artist  might  have  when 
trying  to  pierce  thru  the 
flesh  and  blood  semblance 
of  his  sitter  to  the  por- 
trait behind) — "Um  — 
yes.  Yes — I  see.  Give  me 
till  tomorrow." 

When  tomorrow  comes 
the  appliance  is  ready, 
made  perhaps  out  of  a 
couple  of  splints,  a  wire 
or  two,  a  piece  of  string, 
and — one  is  inclined  to 
suspect — a  hairpin.  But  it 
works,  and  the  surgeons 
marvel  once  more,  and 
before  long  surgeons 
from  other  hospitals  drop 
in  and  go  away  with  some 
new  ideas  in  their  heads 
that  it  took  a  simple 
American  woman — with 
an  artistic  temperament — 
to  discover  for  them. 

Then  there's — but  the 
boys  of  the  flying  squad- 
ron are  waiting  in  the 
courtyard,  and  the  call  to 
action  has  just  come.  The 
adjutant  has  come  to  the 


door  of  the  Ambulance  and  an- 
nounced, "Everybody  down  to  La 
Chapelle.  Three  trains  coming  in  to- 
night." 

LA  CHAPELLE  is  a  huge  barn  of 
a  freight  station — in  the  piping 
times  of  peace.  Now  it  is  a  well  or- 
ganized receiving  station  for  the 
wounded  from  the  front.  It  lies  well 
out  toward  the  city  walls  on  the 
northeast,  where  the  enemy's  trench- 
es are  still  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
Paris.  As  our  bunch  of  a  dozen  am- 
bulances filters  into  the  station  yard, 
there  are  already  scores  of  other  cars 
there  and  more  arriving  every  min- 
ute. They  are  military  ambulances, 
cars  from  other  hospitals,  and  those 
provided  by  the  splendid  organiza- 
tion of  the  women  of  France  which 
has  done  the  finest  kind  of  service 
for  their  wounded  countrymen.  We 
line  up  our  cars,  take  out  the  bran- 
cards, the  little  four  legged  stretchers 
that  have  already  borne  thousands 
of  smashed  up  soldier  bodies,  and  set 
ourselves  to  wait.  Trains  from  the 
front  do  not  come  in  on  time.  The 
railroads  from  over  there  are  very 
busy  things;  and  more  often  than 
not  the  wounded  have  to  make  way 
for  troop  trains  and  food  supplies 
and  ammunition  stores.  So  we  wait. 


FEEDING  THE  WOUNDED  JUST   LANDED  FROM  THE  TRAIN 


THE    KITCHEN    AT   LA   CHAPELLE 


As  we  wait,  we  grumble.  For  that 
is  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  the 
man  of  action  when  he  has  nothing 
to  do.  We  grumble  at  the  military 
authorities — we  know  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  them  to  get  their  trains 
in  on  time  if  they  only  wanted  to. 
We  grumble  at  our  own  officers — they 
might  have  let  us  stay  comfortably 
at  the  Ambulance  until  the  trains 
were  really  coming,  if  they  only 
cared  anything  for  our  well  being.  We 
grumble  at  the  whole  thing.  We  re- 
count the  hours  that  we  have  spent 
in  useless  waiting,  we  bewail  the 
sleep  that  we  have  lost  because  some 
one  has  been  stupid.  We  declare 
roundly  that  we  are  thy-u,  that  we 
shall  refuse  to  come  down  the  next 
time  the  call  comes,  that  we  shall 
quit  the  Ambulance.  We  are  a  bunch 
of  two  dozen  assorted  grouches. 

Then,  when  five  hours  of  waiting 
and  grumbling  have  pounded  us  into 
mutinous  misery,  there  is  a  stir  of 
life  thru  the  station,  the  atmosphere 
becomes  electric  with  expectation,  a 
train  slides  in.  Where  are  the 
grouches  now,  where  the  grumblers, 
where  the  mutiny?  Where  are  the 
snows  of  yesteryear?  You  only  see  a 
group  of  fellows  in  khaki,  eager, 
cheerful,  tense  like  terriers  at  a  rat- 
hole  or  football  players  ready  for  the 
referee's  whistle.  Youth 
does  not  like  to  wait,  but 
youth  does  like  to  do. 

There  is  admirable  sys- 
tem in  this  station ;  lost 
motion  is  conspicuously 
absent.  Let  us  keep  the 
train  standing  for  a  min- 
ute while  we  look  about. 
The  wounded,  poor  devils, 
have  nothing  to  do  but 
wait. 

Next  one  wall  of  this 
huge  oblong  barn  lies  the 
train,  a  score  of  ordinary 
freight  cars,  with  here 
and  there  a  special  hospi- 
tal car  donated  by  some 
good  friend  of  France — 
or  of  humanity.  Beside 
the  train  are  four  bar- 
racks like  portable  houses, 
painted  severally  red, 
blue,  green  and  yellow. 
They  are  empty  now. 
Three  other  similar 
houses  provide  offices  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  the 
administrative  force,  and 
an  emergency  operating 
room.  Open  spaces  at 
either  end  of  the  station 
hold  benches  around  great 
braziers  filled  with  glow- 
ing charcoal.  A  kitchen, 
spotless  and  fragrant,  oc- 
cupies one  corner.  Around 
one  brazier  are  nurses  in 
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Sister  of  Mercy  garb;  around  the 
other  lounge  a  half  company  of  in- 
fantry men,  of  the  middle  aged  re- 
serve type,  without  arms.  Army  offi- 
cers, surgeons,  gendarmes,  ambu- 
lance drivers  and  orderlies  fill  the  in- 
tervening spaces  in  shifting  groups. 
Now  the  car  doors  are  opened.  The 
infantrymen,  hrancardiers  now,  pick 
up  their  stretchers,  two  men  to  a 
brancard,  and  enter  the  cars.  They 
lift  their  wounded  comrades  on  to 
the  stretchers  and  carry  them  into 
the  bai-rack,  the  red,  the  blue,  the  yel- 
low, the  green.  There  come  the  Sis- 
ters with  hot  soup  and  great  baskets 
of  bread  to  feed  and  comfort  the  un- 
complaining sufferers.  Once  one  hears 
a  scream  of  pain  as  a  shattered  body 
is  lifted  to  a  stretcher;  but  it  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  general  rule 
of  stoical  endurance.  Your  mercurial 
Frenchman  knows  how  to  suffer  with 
his  tongue  between  his,  teeth. 

AS  each  barrack  fills,  clerks  go 
down  the  line  of  stretchers  and 
copy  down  on  cards — four  names  to  a 
card — the  particulars  of  each  case  as 
shown  upon  the  slip  pinned  to  each 
man's  clothing.  They  try,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  put  like  cases  together. 
Each  card  is  marked  with  the  color 
of  the  barrack  in  which  the  group 
lies.  In  the  office  these  facts  are  en- 
tered in  record  books ;  then  the  officer 
in  charge  assigns  each  group  to  some 
pne  of  the  hospitals  in  the  city.  The 
cases  are  now  ready  for  transporta- 
tion— and  here  we  come  in. 

I  have  been  standing  with  the 
driver  of  the  car  to  which 
I  have  been  assigned, 
watching  the  brancards 
go  by.  He  is  a  British- 
American,  chauffeur  to  a 
Philadelphia  captain  of 
industry.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  wanted 
to  eiilist  in  Kitchener's 
army;  but  his  family 
already  had  six  boys  at 
the  front  or  in  training 
and  his  parents  did  not 
want  him  to  go  too.  So  he 
got  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  employer  and 
joined  the  American  Am- 
bulance, to  "do  his  bit"  in 
one  way  if  not  in  another. 

Out  comes  our  senior 
officer  and  hands  Harry  a 
card.  He  takes  a  look  at  it 
and  assigns  me  my  job: 

"Get  eight  brancardiers 
and  come  to  the  red  bar- 
rack." 

It  is  a  totally  inexperi- 
enced but  entirely  willing 
orderly  that  approaches 
the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer  by    the    brazier    and 


ventures     in    his    best    French — of 
Stratf  ord-atte-Bowe : 

"Huit  hrancardiers,  s'il  vous  plait." 
Almost  to  my  surprize,  I  get  them, 
and  stride  off  to  the  little  red  house, 
swelling  a  little  with  the  pride  of  my 
first  military  command.  Harry  has 
meanwhile  hunted  up  our  charges  in 
the  red  barrack.  My  brancardiers 
pick  up  the  four  stretchers,  lug  them 
out  to  our  car,  and  under  my  confi- 
dent direction  slip  them  into  place 
in  the  ambulance  body.  Harry  cranks 
up,  we  mount  to  the  front  seat,  and 
roll  off  thru  the  dusky,  deserted 
streets  of  Paris  to  the  appointed  hos- 
pital. This  time  it  is  the  improvised 
government  hospital  in  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts,  on  the  Champs  Elysees. 
It  might  have  been  any  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  hospitals  in  and  about 
Paris.  There  are  all  kinds,  from  the 
great  military  hospital  of  Val  de 
Grace  to  little  private  ones  of  the 
type  characterized  as  possessing 
"only  a  license  and  a  clinical  ther- 
mometer." Our  second  trip  takes  us 
out  to  the  American  Ambulance  with 
a  quartet  of  surgical  cases ;  the  Am- 
bulance is  noted  for  its  excellent  sur- 
gical work,  and  the  authorities  are 
glad  to  turn  the  hardest  kind  of  cases 
over  to  the  volunteers  from  over  the 
water.  They  know  from  experience 
what  splendid  results  are  achieved 
by  the  Yankee  surgeons  out  there, 
and  what  fine  care  and  nursing  the 
•poilu — the  French  Tommy  Atkins — 
gets  from  the  Yankee  girls.  The 
poihis  know  it,  too;  it  is  good  for 
American  eyes  to  see  the  contented 
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THE   AMBULANCE   AT   NEUILLY 


smile  with  which  the  poor  fellows 
take  the  news  that  they  are  going  to 
Vambulance  Americain.  It  has  a  rep- 
utation, that  Ambulance,  all  thru  the 
army. 

Which  reminds  me  that  I  heard 
only  two  criticisms  of  the  Ambulance 
during  all  my  stay.  One  was  that  it 
was  equipped  and  managed  too  ex- 
travagantly. Not,  mind  you,  that 
money  was  wasted ;  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  that.  But  that  the  work 
could  have  been  carried  on  with  some- 
thing less  than  the  finest  and  most 
elaborate  equipment;  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  of  the 
work  had  refused  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  the  best. 
Well,  that's  good  American  doc- 
trine. There's  just  one  way  to 
take  any  possible  sting  out  of  that 
particular  criticism.  Let  the  folks  at 
home  go  on  supporting  the  Ambu- 
lance in  such  generous  measure  that 
it  can  always  afford  the  best. 

The  other  criticism  is  that  the 
Americans  spoil  the  French  boys  that 
fall  into  their  hands.  Which  again  is 
hardly  a  criticism  to  be  vigorously 
resented. 

Our  second  load  safely  delivered  at 
the  Ambulance,  we  slip  off  to  bed  for 
a  few  hours,  for  the  third  train  is 
not  due  now  till  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  the  long  dormitory  we 
drop  off  without  sleeping  potions; 
grumbling  mutineers  no  longer,  but 
healthily  tired  young  men,  satisfied 
with  our  job  and  looking  forw^ard  al- 
ready to  more  of  it  next  day.  Bright 
and  early  we  are  at  it  again.  This 
time  the  train  brings  in, 
quite  on  time,  a  load  of 
convalescents  and  mala- 
des,  the  victims  not  of 
German  shells,  but  of  ex- 
posure and  disease  germs. 
Harry  and  I  this  morn- 
ing draw  a  consignment 
of  "birds" — just  whence 
came  this  not  unfriendly 
epithet  as  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  blesses  and  malor- 
des  I  do  not  know ;  I  only 
know  its  universality  in 
the  Ambulance  vocabu- 
lary— to  go  to  a  sanitari- 
um, run  by  a  sisterhood 
thirty  miles  from  Paris. 
It  is  a  delightful  trip  un- 
der a  warm  September 
sky  thru  a  smiling  bit  of 
the  pleasant  land  of 
France.  We  lunch  royally 
at  a  quiet  inn,  the  only 
possible  suggestions  of 
war  about  us  a  single  bi- 
olane  that  goes  booming 
across  the  sky  and  the 
uncanny  dearth  of  men  in 
the  village  and  on  the 
roads,  for  a  fine  Sunday 
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morning.  Then  back  to 
Neuilly,  ready  for  the 
next  night's  work. 

So  goes  the  life  in  one 
of  the  flying  squadrons. 
But  this  has  been  easy 
compared  to  a  week  ago. 
The  G.  0.  G.— the  grand 
general  offensive — had 
just  begun  then,  and  the 
wounded  poured  into 
Paris  as  thru  a  broken 
dike.  One  night,  they  said, 
there  were  two  trains 
standing  alongside  the  La 
Chapelle  station  and  one 
inside,  and  eight  more 
waiting  in  the  yards  out- 
side the  city  to  come  in. 
Wounded  men  were  taken 
from  the  train  on  the  very 
brancards  on  which  they 
had  been  picked  up  where 
they  fell.  The  mud  of  the 
trenches  was  thick  on  stretchers  and 
uniforms.  The  dressings  on  shattered 
arms  and  legs,  on  mutilated  heads 
and  faces — so  many  of  the  wounds 
in  these  days  of  trench  fighting  are 
about  the  head — were  the  blood- 
soaked  emergency  'bandages  of  the 
dressing  stations  just  behind  the 
firing  line.  These  grimly  patient  poi- 
lus  were  hot  off  the  fire — the  hellish 
hot  fire  of  a  modern  battlefield.  They 
came  in  a  running  flood  like  a 
mountain  stream  under  a  torrential 
rain. 

The  flying  squadron  was  ready  for 
them.  While  the  flood  persisted,  those 
quondam  grumblers,  who  in  their 
hours  of  idleness  were  all  resolved  to 
"quit,"  took  neither  sleep  nor  rest. 
For  three  full  days,  making  no  dif- 
ference of  night  and  day,  snatching 


••SOMEWHERE    IN    FRANCE" 

Down  on  that  plain  an  American  Ambulance  section  has  lived  and  worked 
for  months   under   fire  and  been  rewarded  with  the   Croix  de  Guerre 


random  bits  of  food  at  curious  hours, 
they  drove  their  cars,  lugged  stretch- 
ers, cheered  their  broken  charges 
with  cigarettes  and  genial  chaff,  and 
"stayed  on  the  job."  You  see,  it  isn't 
doing  his  job  that  such  a  man  dis- 
likes, it's  waiting  for  the  next  job 
that's  to  be  done.  Men  are  like  that; 
at  least  these  ambulance  fellows  are. 
It  makes  one  glad  to  be  American. 

THIS  is  one  flying  squadron.  I  tell 
about  it,  for  all  of  this  I  saw,  and 
a  tiny  part  of  it  I  for  a  moment  was. 
But  there  are  other  flying,  squadrons, 
"somewhere  in  France,"  doing  the 
same  faithful,  unremitting,  merciful 
work.  Those  others,  tho,  lead  a  more 
thrilling  life.  Close  behind  the  battle 
line  they  live,  and  work — and  grum- 
ble when  they  have  to  wait. 


They  live  under  fire  all 
the  while;  they  drive 
their  cars  blithely  over 
roads  pitted  by  bursting 
shells;  they  play  at  hide 
and  seek  with  hissing 
shrapnel  and  earthquak- 
ing  "Jack  John.sons"; 
they  lead  breathless  lives 
— and  they  bear  charmed 
lives.  There  is  nothing 
they  do  not  dare,  when 
the  wounded  poilvs  need 
them — and  daring,  "get 
away   with." 

The  poilus  love  them, 
the  people  of  France  bless 
their  careless,  selfless, 
chivalrous  devotion,  the 
military  authorities  be- 
stow upon  them  their 
most  coveted  honors.  A 
score  of  them  already 
have  won  the  Croix  de 
Guerre,  the  Victoria  Cross  of  France. 
Last  July  one  of  the  ambulance  sec- 
tions was  cited  in  the  divisional  order 
of  the  day  in  these  hearty  words : 

"Composed  of  volunteers  friendly 
to  our  country,  it  has  never  ceased  to 
draw  attention  to  itself  by  the  dash, 
the  courage  and  the  zeal  of  all  its 
members,  who,  careless  of  danger, 
have  employed  themselves  without 
respite  in  assisting  our  wounded,  and 
have  thus  acquired  their  gratitude 
and  friendship." 

This  is  the  way  the  people  of 
France  appreciate  the  splendid  serv- 
ice that  the  men  of  the  American 
flying  squadrons  are  rendering  in 
their  time  of  national  suffering. 
Here  is  one  aspect  of  the  great  war 
in  which  the  American  people  need 
feel  nothing  but  pride. 


WHAT    YOU    CAN    DO     FOR     THE     FLYING    SQUADRONS 


rriHERE  is  no  ivork  being  done  by.  Americans  for 
_£  alleviating  the  suffering  caused  by  the  Great  War 
that  should  7nake  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  this  of  the 
American  Ambulance  in  Paris.  The  entire  expense  of 
the  work  of  the  Ambulance  is  borne  by  Americans  thru 
individual  coyitributions.  The  expense  is  considerably 
more  than  $1000  a  day.  In  the  sixteen  months  ending 
with  the  first  of  February,  3760  patients  had  been  treat- 
ed at  the  Ambulance,  viost  of  them  serious  cases,  for  the 
high  quality  of  the  Ambulance's  equipment  and  treat- 
ment causes  the  French  authorities  to  send  there  chiefly 
the  gi'ands  blesses,  the  dangerously  tvounded.  The 
transportation  service  of  the  Ambulance  both  at  the 
front  and  in  Paris  has  in  the  same  time  carried  105,000 
wounded.  To  carry  on  this  great  work  and  maintain  it 
on  its  pr.esent  high  plane  of  effectiveness,  neiv  and  in- 
creased contributions  are  continually  needed. 

$1.25  will  pay  the  salary  of  a  trained  nurse  for 
one  day. 

$1.65  will  keep  a  patient  for  one  day.  (This  includes 
medical  attendance,  drugs  and  foods.) 

$37.50  pays  the  salary  of  a  trained  nurse  for  one 
month. 


$4-00  pays  the  traveling  expenses  of  a  nurse  and  her 
salary  for  six  m.onths. 

$600  ivill  support  a  bed  for  a  year.  This  bed  tvill  be 
marked  in  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  nurse  in 
charge  will  send  reports  about  the  work.  Yoii  or  your 
society  or  church  can  be  represented  in  this  way. 

$1500  will  buy,  equip  and  maintaiii  for  six  months 
an  ambulance  which  will  be  marked  in  the  name  of 
the  donor.  The  volunteer  driver  will  report  to  the  donor 
regarding  the  work  the  ambulance  is  doing. 

Cities,  societies  or  communities  can  arrange  for  the 
support  of  wards  to  bear  commemorative  names. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  relation  to  the  financing 
of  this  ivork  that  the  contributions  are  sent  to  the 
Ambulance  icithout  the  deductioyi  of  a  single  cent  for 
expenses  of  administration,  office  rent,  secretary  or 
clerk  hire,  printing,  postage  or  advertising,  so  that 
every  cent  of  every  dollar  goes  directly  and  entirely  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  contributed. 

Tne  wounded  get  it  all. 

Give  your  subscription  to  your  own  bank,  which  will 
forward  it  to  Mess7-s.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  financial 
agents  in  New  York  of  the  American  Ambulance  Hos- 
pital in  Paris. 
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THE  VANISHING  GENTLEMAN 
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HE  passed  very  quietly  and 
quickly.  One  might  almost  as- 
sert that  it  was  accomplished 
in  one  generation.  The  fathers  still 
held  a  tradition  of  which  the  sons 
were  unaware.  There  was  no  pomp 
and  circumstance  about  the  end ; 
there  was  very  little  lamentation. 

Mrs.  Comer  proclaimed  loudly  and 
eagerly  the  vanishing  lady.  She 
raised  a  pean  of  praise  to  the  housed, 
headachy,  hampered  mid-Victorian 
type  and  she  saw  no  good  in  the  can- 
did, athletic,  open  air,  open  minded 
creature  who  replaced  her.  But  has 
anyone  spoken  of  the  vanishing  gen- 
tleman? It  is  said  that  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  modern  life  is  the  cause 
of  his  passing  and  one  must  admit 
that  it  is  in  the  mart,  in  the  centers 
of  commercialism  that  one  meets  his 
successor.  I  have  conversed  with  him 
in  his  office  with  his  hat  on  and  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  I  have  met  him 
and  lunched  with  him,  when  he  was 
a  representative  in  Congress,  and 
winked  across  the  table  at  a  confrere 
when  anything  amused  him.  He  is 
short  and  incisive  of  speech  and  def- 
initely prefers  bad  grammar.  In  cer- 
tain localities  and  grievous  to  state, 
from  one  university,  he  is  capable  of 
sitting  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  with 
his  feet  higher  than  his  head.  Yes, 
he  even  spits!  He  is  the  apotheosis 
of  the  lowbrow  in  manners.  His 
speech  is  wrecked  on  a  false  ideal  of 
freedom  and  ease;  his  traditions  are 
huddled  up  under  aggression  and 
haste;  his  manners  are  sacrificed  to 
a  false  democracy. 

Since  the  days  of  Confucius,  men 
have  been  outlining  and  defining  the 
gentleman.  We  have  been  told  that 
it  takes  three  generations  at  least  to 
make  one.  But  I  have  seen  two  gen- 
erations of  perfect  gentlemen  pro- 
duce the  up-to-date  hoodlum. 

There  are  varying  theories  as  to 
where  a  gentleman  begins.  It  used 
to  be  the  theory  that  if  the  heart 
was  right,  the  manners  followed.  If 
I  read  William  James  aright,  he  says 
that  we  begin  to  cry  and  then  are 
sorry  and  I  know  the  New-thought 
prophets  say  that  if  you  will  but  per- 
sistently smile,  you  will  become 
happy;  ergo,  perhaps  if  you  make 
the  manners,  the  heart  will  grow 
right. 

There  are  certain  schools,  one,  at 
least,  in  this  country  and  two  in 
England  who  still  lay  stress  upon  all 
their  graduates  being  gentlemen. 
Winchester  "has  carven  all  over  it 
"Manners  maketh  man."  And  of  a 
certain  school,  in  our  land,  it  is  said 


that  you  can  always  recognize  a  rep- 
resentative by  the  waj^  he  apologizes 
for  a  mistake  or  an  inadvertency. 

Some  one  asked  a  Southern  gentle- 
man to  define  the  difference  between 
a  Northern  and  a  Southern  gentle- 
man, "Well,"  he  said,  "the  difference 
is  this,  one  is  born  in  the  North  and 
in  a  different  environment,  with  dif- 
ferent traditions,  but  whatever  his 
thinking  and  his  trappings,  the  gen- 
tleman part  of  him  is  just  the  same 
as  the  Southerner's."  For  after  all 
being  a  gentleman  is  having  a 
trained  heart,  just  as  being  a  scholar 
is  having  a  trained  mind.  There  is  a 
hero  of  fiction  whose  life  maxim  was 
tristem  neminem  fecit.  This  type  of 
gentleman  may  be  found  in  every 
walk  of  life.  He  may  load  coal  or  col- 
lect pictures  for  a  profession  and 
live  in  an  attic  or  a  palace,  but  he 
is  trained  not  to  sadden  or  insult  his 
fellow-sojourner.  He  may  be  a  col- 
lege professor  or  a  butler,  but  at 
heart  he  is  courtly  and  self- 
restrained.  He  may  be  a  gentleman 
because  he  owes  it  to  other  people, 
or  because  he  feels  that  he  owes  it 
to  himself,  but  he  has  learned  some- 
how to  "go  softly."  He  is  thoughtful 
because  thoughtlessness  may  do  in- 
juries; he  is  gentle  because  he  knows 
that  he  is  not  alone  in  the  world  and 
that  each  person  in  it  has  a  claim  to 
consideration.  He  has  been  trained 
to  believe  that  the  world  must  be 
kept  lovely  as  well  as  vigorous.  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn  speaks  somewhere  of 
someone  who  "never  did  anything 
which  is  not — I  will  not  say  right, 
that  is  commonplace — but  beauti- 
ful." This  then  is  the  aim  of  man- 
ners, to  make  life  beautiful. 

When  one  unexpectedly  runs 
across  a  gentleman  in  an  unexpected 
spot,  it  comes  over  one  with  a  rush 
of  pleasure,  that  a  gentleman  was 
after  all  nearly  as  wonderful  a  thing 
as  a  lady.  Life  is  more  fluid,  more 
colored,  freer  in  his  presence.  He  is 
not  listening  for  an  inadvertence; 
he  is  taking  his  hearer  on  trust  and 
for  granted  and  he  sets  him  at  ease. 
He  wants  no  advantage  and  he  re- 
frains from  bullying  or  browbeating. 

Oddly  enough,  this  definition  of  a 
gentleman  is  some  two  thousand 
years  old. 

"A  gentleman  has  nine  aims:  to 
see  clearly;  to  understand  what  he 
hears;  to  be  gentle  in  manner;  dig- 
nified in  bearing;  faithful  in  speech; 
painstaking  at  work ;  to  ask  when  in 
doubt;  in  anger  to  remember  diffi- 
culties ;  in  sight  of  gain  to  remember 
right.   His   modesty   escapes   insult; 


his  truth  gains  trust;  his  earnest- 
ness brings  success;  his  kindness  is 
a  key  to  open  men's  hearts." 

Tho  the  species  is  vanishing,  there 
are  still  gentlemen  in  the  world,  and 
if  the  ideal  were  held  aloft  and 
waved  there  would  still  be  many  who 
would  enroll  themselves  in  the  order 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of 
fine  manners. 

Paul  Elmer  More  has  recently 
made  an  eloquent  plea  that  there 
should  be  a  conscious  solidarity  at 
the  core  of  the  aristocratical  class; 
that  class  which  is  capable  of  finer 
discriminations  into  grades  of  taste 
and  character  than  exist  in  untu- 
tored nature.  Tho  he  speaks  for 
scholarship  and  moral  and  political 
standards,  the  result  would  include 
the  manners  also  of  the  Vanishing 
Gentleman. 

Norfolk,  Virginia 


ELECTRIC  COACHING 

A  novel  electrical  device  for  keeping 
a  crew  in  perfect  time  with  the  stroke 
is  being  tried  out  this  spring  on  the 
rowing  machines  at  Cornell  University. 
Its  purpose  is  to  synchronize  the  move- 
ments of  the  eight  oarsmen  who  make 
up  the  crew,  so  as  to  produce  a  single 
smooth  pull  from  their  eight  separate 
efforts. 

The  apparatus  is  a  very  simple  one, 
described  in  The  Cornell  Daily  Su7i  as 
"a  series  of  tiny  electric  bulbs,  a  red 
and  a  white  one  in  front  of  each  oars- 
man, with  a  set  of  eight  together,  one 
representing  each  rower,  in  front  of  the 
entire  combination. 

"Pulling  the  stroke  oar  of  the  com- 
bination, number  8,  lights  all  of  the 
white  lights  down  the  row  and  the  one 
representing  stroke  in  the  group  in 
front.  Then  as  each  of  the  other  oars 
is  pulled  the  individual  red  lights,  to- 
gether with  the  given  one  in  the  front 
group,  flash  on.  Exact  correspondence 
of  action  between  the  red  and  white 
lights  in  front  of  any  oarsman  shows 
that  he  is  in  time  with  the  stroke.  Ex- 
act correspondence  of  the  eight  lights 
of  the  group  shows  that  the  entire  crew 
is  rowing  in  perfect  regularity." 

The  mechanism  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  making  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate record  and  of  freeing  the  over- 
worked coach  from  much  of  his  routine 
observation  and  so  enabling  him  to  de- 
vote his  attention  to  perfecting  the 
oarsmen  individually  in  necessary  points 
of  form  and  style. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  in- 
vention is  the  peculiar  design  of  the 
switch,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  on  the  forward  stroke 
of  the  oar  and  to  break  it  instantly 
on  the  beginning  of  the  return.  The 
inventor  of  the  apparatus  is  W.  F. 
Beachey,  a  1917  Cornell  man. 
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JOHN    K  EN  D  RI  C  K    BANGS 

Presents     THE     GENIAL     PHILOSOPHER 


Igy^n>>'^w 
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1 

HIS  Prepared- 
ness talk,"  said 
the  Cynical  Sci- 
olist, with  an 
ang-ry  glance  at 
his  newspaper, 
"makes  me  ever- 
lastingly tired." 
'Me,  too,"  said 
the  Genial  Phi- 
losopher, nodding  his  head  approvingly. 
"More  than  that,  it  gives  me  a  positive 
pain  in  my  spiritual  innards;  and  the 
worst  of  it  all  is  that  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  kind  of  concoction 
known  to  the  materia  medica  that  can 
relieve  it." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that," 
said  the  Cynical  Sciolist.  "I  don't  know 
how,  but  somehow  or  other  Pd  got  the 
notion  in  my  head  that  you  were  for 
Preparedness." 

"O  I  am,"  said  the  Genial  Philoso- 
pher. "I  am  for  Preparedness  to  the 
last  turn  of  the  wheel.  That's  why  I 
suffer  so  acutely  from  all  the  talk  about 
it.  Talk  is  a  first-class  weapon  of  Of- 
fense, but  for  Defense  it  is  a  rimless 
zero,  and  we  are  wasting-  more  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  English  on  the  sub- 
ject than  would  be  needed  to  supply 
an  ordinarily  loquacious  world  with 
gab  for  a  thousand  years;  and  it's  all 
so  futile!" 

"Still,"  said  the  Cynical  Sciolist,  "I 
had  supposed  that  an  ordinarily  sane 
man  like  yourself  would  be  against 
War — War,  the  most  heinous,  hideous, 
hateful  crime  in  the  whole  category  of 
the  Divvle's  offenses  against  God  and 
Man,  combining  as  it  does  all  the 
others,  murder,  arson,  theft,  rapine, 
false-witness,       blasphemy,       covetous- 

ness " 

"That'll  do— I  know,"  interrupted 
the  Genial  Philosopher.  "You  don't 
have  to  give  us  the  whole  bill-of-fare. 
Pm  ?s  familiar  with  the  list  as  any  of 
us.  I  read  a  snappy  little  article  once 
entitled  The  Decalogjie  that  told  all 
about  'em.  It  was  divided  up  into  Ten 
Chapters,  very  short,  and  called  Cotn- 
i)iandments.  They  gave  us  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  things  we'd  bet- 
ter not  do  if  we  wished  to  lead  a  com- 
fortable, happy,  and  moderately 
healthy  life.  You  ought  to  read  them 
over  some  time,  Mr.  Sinnick.  I  fancy 
you  can  get  them  at  most  any  book- 
store if  you'll  ask  the  clerk  for " 

"O  Tut!"  retorted  the  Cynical  Sci- 
olist. "You  needn't  think  you  are  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  has  ever 
read  the  Ten  Commandments." 

",Well,  then,  if  you  have  read  'em, 
old  man,"  smiled  the  Genial  Philoso- 
pher, "perhaps  you  will  recall  one  very 
concise  little  Chapter  that  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  complete  resume 
of  all  the  others.  It  ran  something  like 
this:  Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother 
that  thy  days  may  he  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord,   thy  God,  giveth 
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thee.  Remember  that?  Wasn't  that  a 
first-class  plank  for  any  kind  of  a  hu- 
man being  to  stand  on?  Eh?  What?" 

"None  better,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist,  "but  I  fail  to  see  what  it  has 
to  do  with  what  we  were  talking  about. 
We  started  in  on  the  subject  of  Pre- 
jmredness." 

"I'm  afraid  that  is  the  trouble  with 
many  of  us,"  sighed  the  Genial  Phi- 
losopher. "We  fail  to  see  what  that  lit- 
tle injunction  has  to  do  with  many 
things.  We  think  we  are  honoring  our 
Father  and  our  Mother  when  we  sit 
down  and  tell  their  grandchildren  what 
corking  good  people  they  were,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  not  honoring 
them  at  all.  We  are  only  gassing  about 
them.  If  we  really  honored  those  dear 
old  people  we'd  take  stock  of  all  the 
fine  creations  of  their  genius  which 
have  become  our  heritage — our  splen- 
did institutions,  not  their  pies — our 
wonderful  country  made  habitable  and 
fructiferous  by  their  toil  and  self-sacri- 
fice; and  we'd  demonstrate  the  honor 
in  which  we  held  them  by  resolutely 
resolving  that  no  conceivable  combina- 
tion of  earthly  circumstances,  no  con- 
spiracy of  hostile  forces  either  inside 
or  outside  of  our  borders,  should  ever 
invade  or  destroy,  or  take  from  us  and 
squander  on  others,  the  splendid  fabric 
in  which  their  very  life's  blood  was  in- 
terwoven. 

"What  is  it,  Sir,  but  the  persistent 
Preparedness  of  our  forebears  that  has 
made  of  you  and  me  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  human  horticulture 
known  to  the  ages?  From  the  dawn  of 
that  great  day  back  in  1620  when  they 
first  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  with 
that  marvelous  cargo  of  Highboys, 
Four-Poster  Bedsteads,  and  Fiddle- 
Back  Kitchen  Chairs,  that  has  propa- 
gated even  faster  than  the  guinea-pig, 
the  rabbit,  or  the  common-garden 
housefly,  it  has  been  old  Semper  Para- 
tus  that  has  ruled  the  roost.  Life  was, 
and  has  ever  since  remained,  just  one 
endless  sequence  of  Preparations.  It  was 
the  man  who  was  Unprepared  with  a 
good  husky  wood-pile  who  either  curled 
up  and  expired  in  winter,  or  accumu- 
lated an  internal  surplusage  of  frigid- 
ity, traces  of  which  are  even  today  to  be 
discerned  in  the  manners  of  the  most 
exclusive  social  circles  of  the  Hub. 

"Later  on  it  was  nothing  but  the 
Spiritual  Preparedness  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  the  rest  of 
those  gallant  old  ancestral  heroes  of 
ours,  that  preserved  our  Liberties  for 
us  in  the  free  air  of  America  rather 
than  in  alcohol  in  a  bottle  in  the  British 
Museum.  And  what's  more  it  was  the 
lack  of  Preparedness  that  enabled 
those  same  cousins  of  ourS  once  re- 
moved to  come  again  to  pay  us  a  party 
call  and  make  a  pretty  little  bonfire  of 
our    Capitol    Building    at    Washington. 

"And  so  it  has  gone  from  the  begin- 


ning. The  solid,  substantial  growth  of 
this  Republic  of  ours  has  not  been  the 
result  of  mere  chance,  but  of  foresight 
and  preparedness.  The  reasonably  well- 
made  thing  they  have  handed  on  to  us, 
not  for  our  own  selfish  enjoyment,  but 
to  hand  on  to  02ir  children  that  they  in 
turn  may  pass  it  on  to  theirs.  We  may 
not  care  much  for  our  country  our- 
selves. Some  of  us  may  have  grown 
weary  of  it — but  that  doesn't  alter  our 
duty.  It  isn't  our  exclusive  possession. 
It  is  entailed,  and  we  are  acting  today 
merely  as  Trustees  for  Posterity !  We 
MUST  protect  the  Trust!" 

"0  Posterity  nothing,"  sniffed  the 
Cynical  Sciolist.  "Posterity!  What  on 
earth  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us?" 

"An  old  question,  my  friend,"  said 
the  Genial  Philosopher,  "and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  answer.  Posterity  has  done 
pretty  nearly  everything  for  us.  Those 
poor  infants  of  the  future  have  built 
our  railroads  for  us.  They  are  up  to 
their  chins  in  debt  for  our  postoffice 
buildings  and  our  water  supply.  They 
owe  millions — some  three  hundred  of 
'em — for  our  Panama  Canal.  The  un- 
constructed  cradles  made  of  unplanted 
trees,  and  to  be  occupied  by  millions  of 
unborn  children  ten  generations  hence 
will  be  taxed  for  all  these  splendors 
that  you  and  I  enjoy  today.  If  you 
don't  believe  it  foot  up  the  totals  of  the 
Bonds  floating  about  the  market  today, 
payable  in  1947,  1999,  2028  and  2135. 
What  has  posterity  done  for  us?  Why 
man,  we  of  this  generation  have  been 
playing  the  middle  against  both  ends 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have 
accepted  the  glorious  gifts  of  a  watch- 
ful ancestry,  and  mortgaged  the  pros- 
pects of  a  helpless  series  of  generations 
yet  to  be  born;  and  the  least  we  can 
do  in  return  is  to  honor  our  Fathers 
and  Mothers  by  preserving  intact,  and 
defending  to  the  last  gasp,  the  goodly 
structure  they  have  built  up;  and  to 
vow  by  all  that  we  hold  most  sacred 
that  when  it  finally  does  pass  into  the 
hands  of  posterity,  there  will  be  not 
less  than  seven  cents'  worth  of  equity 
left  in  the  property  after  the  mort- 
gages have  been  paid." 

"Ha!  Hum!"  said  the  Cynical  Sci- 
olist. "There  is  something  in  that.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  it  in  just  that  way. 
And  you  think  this  nation  needs — 
what?    Just  what  to  make  it  right." 

"A  stiff  dose  of  spiritual  ginger," 
said  the  Genial  Philosopher. 

"And  a  little  knowledge?"  suggested 
the  Cynical  Sciolist. 

"No,"  said  the  Genial  Philosopher. 
"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  We  already  have  too  much  little 
knowledge.  What  we  really  need  is  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge — knowledge  of 
the  kind  that  will  teach  us  that  while 
hindsight  is  very  revealing,  foresight 
is  the  only  safe  insurance  for  a  house 
that  is  not  fireproof,  and  built  in  a 
world  red  with  the  flames  of  war." 


DEMOCRATIZING  THE  MOTOR  CAR 

BY  ALBERT  L.  CLOUGH 


E"^  VERY  important  invention 
<  that  conduces  to  human  com- 
d  fort  or  efficiency  has,  when  first 
introduced,  been  appropriated  almost 
exclusively  by  the  rich.  It  could  not 
be  othervi^ise,  for  the  apparatus  em- 
bodying it  is  developed  at  great  ex- 
perimental cost,  is  at  first  produced 
very  expensively  in  very  small  quan- 
tities; and  is  very  costly  to  operate 
and  maintain  because  of  its  crudity 
and  inefficiency.  Gradually,  however, 
the  experimental  stage  passes ;  it  is 
produced  more  economically  in  larger 
quantities,  is  perfected  so  as  to  give 
more  economical  service,  and  can 
thus  be  bought  and  used  more  cheap- 
ly. Little  by  little  a  larger  class  can 
afford  to  buy  and  use  it,  and  its  em- 
ployment is  gradually  popularized, 
this  wider  use  being  reflected  in 
lower  prices  due  to  quantity  produc- 
tion, so  that  in  time  its  benefits  ac- 
crue to  all  classes  of  society. 

Electric  lights,  the  telephone,  cam- 
eras, and  even  watches,  are  a  few 
among  countless  available  examples 
of  this  economic  phenomenon,  but  no 
better  illustration  could  be  chosen 
than  the  automobile. 

Motor  car  history,  condensed  as  it 
is  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  fa- 
miliar to  all,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  note  certain  of  the  influences 
vvhich  have  transformed  the  automo- 
bile from  the  exclusive  vehicle  of  the 
wealthy  to  the  accepted  conveyance 
of  all  but  the  least  financially  favored 
classes.  The  fact  that  this  process  is 
even  now  going  on  at  an  ever-quick- 
ening rate  gives  it  especial  inter- 
est. It  may  safely  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  desire  for  automo- 
biles is  and  has  long  been  practically 
universal,  and  that  the  sole  impedi- 
ment to  its  gratification  has  been  the 
pecuniary  one.  Thus,  the  discussion 
of  the  democratization  of  the  motor 
car  narrows  down  to  a  consideration 
of  how  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  of 
running  one  has  been  and  is  being 
reduced. 

Sweeping  reductions  in  prices  of 
cars  have  certainly  been  the  princi- 
pal factor  in  realizing  the  "motor 
age"  which  is  now  being  entered 
upon,  and  a  few  of  the  causes  con- 
tributing to  lower  prices  for  cars 
will  here  be  mentioned.  These  may 
mostly  be  summed  up  under  the  head 
of  economies  in  cost  of  production 
and  the  reduction  of  the  manufactur- 
er's profit  upon  the  individual  car. 

By  all  means  the  most  important 
condition  acting  to  reduce  the  pro- 
ductive cost  of  the  finished  vehicle 
as  delivered  to  the  user  is  the  enor- 
mous increase  which  has  been  made 
in  the  scale  upon  which  cars  are  now 


built.  There  is  a  cumulative  action 
here,  for  the  more  cars  there  are 
built,  the  cheaper  they  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  greater  is  the  result- 
ing demand,  which  can  be  met  only 
by  more  cars  built  at  a  still  lower 
factory  cost. 

Mainly  thru  the  influence  of  a  few 
concerns  which  equipt  themselves  to 
build  more  cars  in  enormous  num- 
bers, automobile  prices  have  been 
forced  down  to  the  point  at  which 
the  general  public  can  purchase,  and 
at  present  a  small  number  of  such 
manufacturers  arc  producing  a  large 
proportion  of  all  the  cars  being 
turned  out,  while  the  tendency  is 
strongly  toward  a  further  concentra- 
tion of  production. 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  manufacturer  of  100,- 
000  cars  annually  over  the  manufac- 
turer of  1000  cars  annually,  in  point 
of  low  cost  of  the  individual  finished 
car  delivered  to  the  user? 

In  order  to  keep  its  name  promi- 
nently before  the  public  the  big  plant 
need  spend  little  more  on  advertising 
than  the  small  one,  and  the  advertis- 
ing cost  per  car  is  much  lower  in  the 
case  of  the  former.  The  very  largely 
used  car  advertises  itself;  the  other 
gets  little  of  this  kind  of  publicity. 

The  maintenance  of  local  selling 
branches  to  dispose  of  100,000  cars 
calls  for  an  outlay  in  no  way  propor- 
tionate to  that  required  for  distrib- 
uting 1000  cars  and  the  vending  cost 
chargeable  to  each  car  is  much  lower 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turer. And  the  agent  of  the  large 
manufacturer  disposes  of  so  many 
more  cars  annually  than  the  small 
manufacturer's  agent  that  he  can  af- 
ford to  accept  a  lower  commission. 

Manufacturing  upon  a  stupendous 
scale  implies  the  buying  of  raw  ma- 
terials in  colossal  quantities,  and 
therefore  at  prices  lower  than  the 
smaller  manufacturer  can  secure.  The 
largest  scale  operators,  moreover, 
can  secure  materials  conforming  to 
their  own  specifications  as  to  quality 
and  form  and  thus  more  economical 
to  use,  while  the  small  operator  may 
have  to  be  content  with  stock  ma- 
terials. 

Not  only  raw  materials  but  fin- 
ished component  car  parts,  such  as 
axles,  radiators,  transmissions,  and 
the  like,  can  be  bought  much  cheaper 
in  immense  quantities,  and  the  big 
manufacturer,  again,  can  secure 
parts  built  to  his  specifications,  while 
the  small  one  may  have  to  accept 
standard  parts. 

Obviously,  it  costs  little  or  nothing 
more  to  design  a  model  of  which 
100,000  cars  are  to  be  manufactured 


than  one  of  which  1,000  are  to  be 
produced,  and  thus  the  engineering, 
drafting  and  pattern  making  costs 
per  car  are  much  lower  in  the  case 
of  the  big  concern. 

In  order  to  minimize  labor  costs, 
extremely  expensive  special  dies  and 
machine  tools  are  required,  and 
sometimes  the  special  apparatus  for 
economically  producing  a  :;ingle  part 
costs  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  cost  of  such  apparatus  is  neces- 
sarily divided  among  the  parts  which 
it  is  used  to  produce,  and  the  larger 
this  number  is,  the  smaller  is  the 
charge  per  part  for  such  equipment. 

The  division  of  labor,  with  its 
great  economic  advantages,  can  be 
carried  much  further  in  the  immense 
establishment  than  in  the  smaller 
plant. 

And  finally,  the  immense  concern 
can  operate  profitably  on  a  smaller 
profit  per  car  than  can  the  small  one. 

Leaving  the  effect  of  stupendous 
scale  production  upon  the  reduction 
of  productive  costs  and  selling  prices, 
there  are  certain  other  factors  that 
have  made  possible  the  low-priced 
car. 

No  longer  is  there  any  consider- 
able experimentation  required  in 
bringing  out  a  car  of  ordinary  model, 
for  practise  is  so  thoroly  standard- 
ized that  the  expectations  of  the 
drafting  room  are  very  nearly  real- 
ized on  the  road.  Manufacturing 
operations  have  been  greatly  reduced 
in  number,  complexity  and  time,  and 
special  automatic  tools  have  im- 
mensely curtailed  the  human  labor 
required.  The  development  of  the 
automobile  parts  industry,  a  gigan- 
tic recently  organized  business, 
which  is  as  highly  developed  as  the 
automobile  industry  itself,  has  cut 
down  costs  greatly.  Motor  car  manu- 
facturers can  now  buy  from  their 
specialized  producers  very  many 
component  parts  at  lower  prices  and 
of  better  quality  than  they  them- 
selves can  make  them. 

The  result?  For  from  $600  to  $700 
one  can  now  buy  a  better  four-cylin- 
der touring  car  *"han  was  obtainable 
at  any  price  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
or  for  twice  this  sum  five  years  ago. 
Six-cylinder,  five  or  seven  passenger 
touring  cars,  not  long  ago  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  wealthy,  can 
now  be  bought  around  $1100.  or  less 
than  good  "fours"  sold  for  five  years 
ago.  Closed  cars,  until  lately  a  most 
exclusive  type,  are  now  sold  as  low 
as  $650,  and  sedan  or  other  closed 
bodies  for  touring  cars  for  $200 
or  so. 

All  attempts  by  certain  manufac- 
turers to  bring  out  exclusive  "inno- 
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IN  6  SHORT  MONTHS  VTM  T 
I  CAN  RE-MAKE  I  wU 

You  Are  Not  a  Creature  of  Circumstances 
Your  Destiny  Is  in  Your  Own  Hands 


THE 

NICHOLSON-WASE 

COURSE 

IN 

PERSONAL 

EFFICIENCY 


Telephone 
Bryant  9136 


LONDON    AND 

NEW   YORK 


'k 


The  Course  that  Fits  the 
Average  Man  and  Woman 
for  Mental  Domination 


Ko, 


You  ask  me  in  what  way 
this  Mental  and  Physical 
Efficiency  Training  Course 
will  RE-MAKE  you,  or 
whether  it  is  not  only  just 
another  of  the  popular, 
well-advertised  Courses. 
Have  you  heen  as  successful  in  life  as  you  thought  you  should  have  been, 
with  your  capacities?  Then,  again,  look  at  your  health.  You  may  think 
it  is  fine,  and  it  may  appear  to  be,  but  does  it  impart  to  your  brain  that 
vivacity  and  virility  it  needs,  and  without  which  it  cannot  exercise  its 
greatest  abilities?  If  it  does  not,  you  are  missing  much  of  the  joy  of 
living. 

Then,  what  about  your  business?  You  tell  me  that  you  have  not 
made  a  fortune  yet,  and  that  fortunes  are  not  to  be  made  nowadays; 
that  it  is  not  your  fault,  but  that  you  are  a  "Creature  of  Circum- 
stances." Now  this  is  hardly  correct;  men  do  make  fortunes — thou- 
sands of  them  do — and  these  are  the  men  who  have  developed  and 
trained  their  brains;  so  that  we  are  not  really  "Creatures  of  Circum- 
stances." The  fact  is,  we  are  just  what  we  MAKE  OURSELVES, 
-nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  YOU  are  just  what  you  made  Yourself, 
either  consciously  or  unconscioucly,  and  the  same  law  applies  to  your 
business.  If  it  is  not  a  flourishing  concern,  it  may  be  either  because  you 
have  not  the  power  to  combat  difficulties  when  they  arise,  or  because 
your  ordinary  everyday  ideas  are  wearying  to  those  with  whom  you 
wish  to  do  business.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  go  to  a  gloomy, 
pessimistic,  uninteresting  person  when  you  had  the  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing with  a  happy,  genial,  optimistic  business  man?  As  to  the  limp, 
over-done,  go-as-you-please  feeling  that  you  so  bitterly  complain  about — 
well,  it  is  just  tlie  state  of  your  Blood,  Nerves,  Brain  and  Mind.  Yes, 
that  is  just  it;  most  of  your  troubles  are  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
not  your  MIND  under  proper  control.  Imagine  what  life  would  be  like 
if  you  could  RE-MAKE  Yourself.     Just  think  of  it! 

The  Course  Re-makes  Men  and  Women 

How  about  tlie  women  who  succeed?  What  are  tlie  qualities  that 
make  success  for  them?  Why,  it  is  just  that  indefinable  "something" 
that  we  call  Personality,  or  Magnetism.  That's  it!  Appearance  and 
Character,  a  developed  mind  in  an  attractive-looking  body-  Perhaps  the 
most  important  class  to  which  we  have  to  appeal  is  the  housewife — 
she  who  rocks  the  cradle  truly  rules  the  world.  Do  you  wish  to  develop 
that  tact  and  sweetness  of  character  that  makes  you  firm  but  kind, 
loved  and  loving,  with  the  foresight  to  control  the  home  and  hearth, 
making  it  your  little  world  of  happiness?  A  healthy  and  genial  appear- 
ance, intelligence,  quickness  of  thought  and  an  understanding,  capable, 
and  sympathetic  intuition — all  these  go  further  than  merely  educational 
Training. 

You  may  appear  outwardly  to  be  all  right,  and  yet  you  know  you 
are  not  at  your  best.  I  will  show  you  the  reason,  and  how  to  over- 
come it, 

A  Happy  and  Successful  Life 

Throughout  this  Course  the  Mental  side  predomi- 
nates, but  part  of  it  deals  with  Physical  Efficiency 
Training,  and  it  is  a  marked  advance  over  any- 
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tivation   of   Health  and   Physical  Fitness. 

The  simple  exercises  rapidly  bring  the 

student  to  a  high  state  of   glorious, 


''q.      V  4,         exuberant    and   overflowing   health 

\  4^         perfect     foundation     for     a 
V^"  happy  and  successful  life. 


and   energy  which  makes   life  a 
joy,  and  in  itself  this  forms  a 


CHAS.  A.  WASE,  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Longacre  Buildiog 
1476  Broadway.         New  York 


A  NEW  LIFE 
FOR  YOU!!! 

Have  you  considered  why 
it  is  some  men  and  women 
succeed  while  others  fail  ? 
Have  you  considered  why 
some  businesses  go  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds  while  others, 
in  spite  of  the  greatestefforts, 
do  not  succeed  ?  Have  you 
considered  why  some  people 
are  content  with  a  menial 
position,  with  poverty  as  a 
reward  in  old  age?  Have  you 
considered  ^vhy  some  people 
enjoy  good  health  while 
others  are  never  illlbut  never 
well?  Have  you  considered 
why  some  people  are  viva- 
cious and  full  of  expression 
«rhile  others  are  faded  and 
expressionless  ?  Now,  there 
MUST  be  a  cause  for  all  this. 
THERE  IS:  The  law  of 
cause  and  effect  teaches  us 
this.  But  what  is  this  cause? 
I  will  tell  you.  Success  or 
Failure    depends      upon  — 

(1)  Your  Mental  Condition. 

(2)  Your  Physical  Condition. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  how  to 
apply  what  you  know.  The 
vividness,  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventiveness of  your  thoughts 
depend  upon  the  quickness 
of  your  brain  to  generate 
nerve  power,  while  these  in 
turn  are  dependent  upon  the 
richness  of  your  blood,  the 
sunniness  of  your  disposi- 
tion, the  sureness  of  your 
concentration,  the  strength  of 
your  will,  and  the  reliability 
of  your  memory.  It  is  the 
harmonious  development  of 
all  these  that  insuresSuccess. 
The  Nicholson-Wase  Course 
of  Mental  and  Physical  Effi- 
ciency trains  the  entire  per- 
son. IT  FITS  YOU  FOR  A 
BETTER  BUSINESS  AND 
SOCIAL  POSITION  IN 
LIFE-IN  FACT,  IT  MAKES 
YOU  LORD  OF  YOURSELF' 


THE 

NICHOLSON-WASE 
MENTAL  AND  PHY- 
SICAL    EFFICIENCY 
TRAINING    COURSE 
GIVES  YOU: 

Virility  of  Speech— Power  to 
Combat  Difficulties  as  They 
Arise — Shrewdness  in  Bus- 
iness—Strength of  Purpose- 
Power  of  Observation — Re- 
tentive Memory— Power  of 
Facial  Expression— Graceful 
Carriage— Strong  Nerves  and 
a  Balanced  System. 
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vations"  in  motor  cars  have  failed; 
for  example,  the  eight-cylinder  car 
was  originally  marketed  at  about 
$2000,  but  cars  with  this  type  of 
motor  are  now  marketed  at  below 
$1000,  while  twelve-cylinder  cars  at 
first  introduced  at  almost  $3000,  are 
now  obtainable  at  $1000.  Knight  mo- 
tored cars,  introduced  at  $4000,  are 
now  to  be  had  at  $1000.  In  short, 
when  a  desirable  innovation  has  been 
introduced  at  a  high  price,  it  has 
soon  been  popularized  by  sweeping 
price  reductions. 

Leaving  now  the  democratization 
of  the  automobile  thru  reductions  in 
its  first  cost,  a  few  reasons  why  it 
may  now  be  more  economically  oper- 
ated will  be  mentioned.  The  repair 
bill,  formerly  the  strongest  deter- 
rent against  owning  a  car,  has  been 
shorn  of  its  terrors,  as  all  car  parts 
are  now  of  such  materials  and  pro-, 
portions  as  to  be  proof  against 
breakage  and  premature  wears,  as- 
suming that  intelligent  care  is  given 
them.  A  modern  car  should  serve  sev- 
eral years  and  cover  at  least  25,000 
miles  without  any  important  repairs. 
People  generally  have  now  learned 
to  use  and  care  for  automobiles,  de- 
structive driving  speeds  are  no 
longer  "good  form"  and  roads  have 
been  so  improved  as  to  reduce  wear 
and  tear. 

Until  recently  most  manufacturers 
sold  touring  cars  weighing  nearly  or 
quite  4000  pounds;  necessarily  such 
cars  consumed  tires  and  fuel  at  an 
excessive  rate.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  general  public  that  it  never  be- 
lieved in  these  heavy  cars.  Praise  for 
initiating  the  modern  movement 
toward  light  cars  must  be  accorded 
to  the  manufacturer  of  America's 
most  popular  light  car,  the  name  of 
which  has  become  a  household  word. 

The  employment  of  improved  ma- 
terials, such  as  alloy  steels,  and  of 
designs  which  place  every  bit  of 
properly  formed  metal  just  where 
it  is  needed  for  strength,  have 
brought  about  much  of  the  weight 
reduction  which  is  responsible  for 
light  four-cylinder  cars  of  from  1400 
to  2400  pounds  and  for  sixes  well  be- 
low 3000  pounds,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  small-bore,  high-speed 
motor  has  also  been  an  important 
factor. 

The  faster  a  motor  is  run  the  more 
explosions  it  makes  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  greater  horsepower  can  be 
•obtained  from  a  certain  number  of 
cylinders  of  a  given  capacity.  By 
lightening  the  pistons  and  connect- 
ing rods,  by  enlarging  the  valve  open- 
ings and  improving  the  lubrication, 
American  designers,  following  the 
lead  of  European  engineers,  have 
more  than  doubled  the  speeds  at 
which   their    motors    can    safely    be 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 

No  lamps  can  ever  be  marked 
MAZDA  unless  they  embody 
MAZDA  Service  standards 
of  excellence 
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The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

MAZDA  IB  the  trademark  of  a  world  -  vide,  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  lis  purpoi^c  is  to  collrrt  and 
select  scientific  and  practical  information  concerning 
progress  and  developments  in  thi;  art  of  incandes-cenl 
lamp  manufacturing  and  to  di.-tribute  this  information  to 
the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  Scr%'ice.  MAZDA 
Ser\'icc  is  centered  in  the  Research  I.ahoratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at^Schcncctady. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Ser%ice.  It  is  ihm  an 
assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  property 
of  the  General  Klectric  Company. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN    P.    MUNN,    M.D.,   President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE   II.    KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM   H.   PORTER,   Banker 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Iml^ortcrs  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  pxporlenccd  In  life  In- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Compan.v.  for  a  limited  territory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  theni9<>Ives,  In  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  n^newal  In- 
terest Insuring  an  Income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dr<>ss  the  Company  at  its  Ilome  Office,  No.  277 
nroadway.    Now    York    City. 


Saved 


on    the    Lumber, 
Millworlc.  Hardware 
and  L^bor.    All  maicnal 
cul-lo-fiL     Complete  homes 
•hipped  anywhere,  fast 
freight.     Send  stamps 
for  big  caulo^  D  172 
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"A  Really  Successful  Novel" 

THE  BELFRY 

A  New  Novel  by  May  Sinclair 

Author  of  "Three  Sisters,"  "The  Diznne  Fire,"  etc. 

"Vivid,  unceasingly  readable,  another  notable  achievement  of 
its  distinguished  author." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"A  fascinatingly  interesting  story  ...  a  perfect  picture  of  real 
human  beings." — Boston  Transcript.     Now   in    the   Fifth    Edition, 

$i-35- 

Other  Excellent  New  Novels 


The  Rudder 

Mary  S.    Watts'  New  Novel 

"Mrs.  Watts  is  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  sympathetic  chroni- 
clers of  American  life." — A''.  Y.  Post. 
$1.50. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  North 

Richard  A.  Maker's  New  Novel 

"Has  vigor  and  originality  .  .  . 
the  Bishop  is  a  most  lovable  and 
noble  character."  —  The  Outlook. 
$i.35. 


The  Abyss 

Nathan  Kussy's  New  Novel 

"A  strong  novel,  realistically  and 
dramatically  told." — Phila.  North- 
American.    $1.50. 

Those  About  Trench 

Edwin  H.  Lewis'  New  Novel 

"A  striking  novel  .  .  .  unusually 
excellent  and  most  interesting." — The 
Bookman-.  $1.35. 


The  Best  New  Poetry  of  the  Year 

Songs  and  Satires 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Author  of  "Spoon  River  Anthology." 

"Mr.  Masters  reveals  a  new  and 
striking  pTiase  of  his  art."  Cloth, 
$1.25.    Leather,  $1.50. 


Good  Friday  and  Other  Poems 

John  Masefield's  New  Book 

"Here  is  beauty  of  impression, 
beauty  of  expression,  beauty  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  phrase." — 
A''.  Y.  Times.  Cloth,  $1.25.  Leather, 
$1.50. 

The  Great  Maze 

THE  HEART  OF  YOUTH 

Hermann  Hagedorn's  New  Poem  and 

Play 

"A  vi^ork  of  force  and  wonder,  built 
line  by  line  to  passionate  life." — 
N.  Y.  Times.    $1.25. 


Battle  and  Other  Poems 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson's  New  Book 

"Vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
soldier,  interpreting  the  hidden  emo- 
tions of  the  battlefield."    $1.25. 


Readable  New  Books  on  Current  Topics 


The  Diplomacy  of  the 
Great  War 

Arthur  Ballard's  New  Book 

"Entertaining  and  informing  .  .  . 
well  worth  the  study  of  all  Americans 
who  love  their  country." — N.  Y. 
Times.    $1.50. 

The  Way  of  Martha 

AND  THE  WAY  OF  MARY 

Stephen  Graham's  New  Book  on 

Russia 

The  true  heart  and  mind  of  Russia, 
by  one  who  has  lived  with  the  peo- 
ple and  knovv^s  their  strange  and 
beautiful  country.     Illustrated,  $2.00. 


The  Heritage  of  Tjnre 

By  William  Brown  Meloney 

A  spirited  challenge  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  America  as  stirring  in  its  way 
as  Owen  Wister's  "The  Pentecost  of 
Calamity."     Boards  Fifty  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Theater 

By  Ashley  H,   Thorndike 

Professor   of   English.    Columbia    University. 

A  volume  of  large  interest  to  read- 
ers of  theatrical  history  as  well  as  to 
students  of  Shakespeare.  With  un- 
usual illustrations,  $2.50. 


L 


Jack  London's  New  Novel 

THE  LITTLE  LADYof  the  BIG  HOUSE 

"A  novel  of  large  significance  and  unquestionable  interest,  exe- 
cuted with  the  fine  finish,  even  the  fine  flourish,  of  an  indisputable 
master." — Book  Nezus  Monthly.     $1.50. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


operated  and  have  nearly  doubled  the 
horsepower  obtainable  from  a  certain 
number  of  cylinders  of  a  certain  size. 
Thus  the  weight  of  a  motor  capable 
of  developing  a  certain  horsepower 
has  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  to- 
tal car  weight  has  been  reduced  more 
than  accordingly.  Increasing  motor 
speed  proportionately  reduces  the 
mechanical  stresses  acting  on  shafts 
and  other  transmission  parts,  and 
permits  their  elements  being  made 
of  lighter  weight. 

The  development  of  lighter  cars 
has  greatly  reduced  that  "bugbear" 
of  motoring,  the  tire  bill,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  better  designed  springs, 
the  more  rational  distribution  of  car 
weight,  the  reduction  in  tire  prices, 
the  passing  of  the  "speed  mania," 
and  the  more  general  understanding 
of  how  to  care  for  tires,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  this  result. 

Fortunately  for  the  user,  the  mod- 
ern high  speed  motor  is  not  only 
lighter  but  is  more  economical  of 
fuel,  horsepower  for  horsepower. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  recently  designed 
cars  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  se- 
cure high  gasoline  economy.  Carbu- 
retors and  fuel-feed  systems  have 
been  improved  and  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  heat  the  fuel  charge 
properly  as  it  enters  the  cylinders/ 
with  the  result  that  these  modern 
light  cars,  even  the  sixes,  run  much 
further  on  each  gallon  of  fuel  than 
the  cars  of  a  few  years  ago.  Economy 
of  lubricating  oil  is  also  marked  in 
the  modern  small-bore  motor,  with  its 
tight  pistons  and  oil-proof  crank 
case  and  the  prices  of  lubricants  are 
lower  than  formerly. 

With  all  these  factors  reducing  the 
purchase  prices  of  cars  and  the  cost 
of  running  them  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  number  of  automobiles  has 
increased  so  that  there  is  now  one 
car  owned  in  the  United  States  for 
each  fifty  persons,  and  that  the  pur- 
chase of  cars  has  increased  rapidly 
even  thru  the  recent  period  of  hard 
times. 

This  process  of  democratization  of 
the  automobile  bids  fair  to  continue 
ui^til  a  car  is  owned  by  every  family 
in  the  land,  which  possesses  any  ap- 
preciable margin  of  income  over  ac- 
tual living  expenses. 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


Judge — You  let  the  burglar  go  to  arrest 
an  automobilist  ? 

Policeman — Yes.  The  autoist  pays  a 
fine  and  adds  to  the  resources  of  the  state ; 
the  iourglar  goes  to  prison,  and  the  state 
has  to  pay  for  his  keep. — Life. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  says  that  in 
reciting  "Sheridan's  Ride"  at  the  Metho- 
dist Church  festival  last  week  we  looked 
and  acted  like  a  jackass.  We  could  retort 
in  a  way  that  would  embitter  the  man's 
whole  future,  but  we  have  learned  to  pass 
such  things  by.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is 
an  infernal  liar  and  a  crawling  scoundrel ! 
— Lcesville    (Col.)    Light. 
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BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
That  government  is  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  economic  systems  and  relations 
was  but  a  few  years  ago  a  dogma  of  a 
small  political  party;  today  the  propo- 
sition is  the  center  of  earnest  and  heat- 
ed controversy,  and  the  fundamental 
issue  in  approaching  political  contests. 
Professor  Samuel  P.  Orth,  of  Cornell 
University,  has  gathered  some  of  the 
most  important  studies  and  essays  on 
various  aspects  of  The  Relation  of 
Government  to  Property  and  Industry, 
in  a  volume  that  should  be  of  value  to 
the  lay  student  of  practical  administra- 
tion of  a  modern  democracy,  as  well  as 
to  the  college  students  for  whom  the 
"readings"  are  primarily  intended.  The 
material  is  classified  roughly  into  seven 
divisions,  dealing  respectively  with  the 
changing  conception  of  property  and  of 
government,  response  of  legislatures 
and  courts  to  new  demands,  the  police 
power,  corporations,  commissions  and 
boards  as  instruments  of  regulation, 
labor  laws,  and  the  tendency  toward 
federal  control  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 

The.  Relation  of  Government  to   Property  and 
Industry,  by  Samuel   P.   Orth.   Ginn.   $2.25. 

TRAINING  FOR  WORK 
It  is  a  promising  sign  when  those  who 
address  the  public  on  matters  of  public 
concern  take  the  pains  to  explain  what 
it's  all  for.  If  we  always  insisted  upon 
a  definition  of  aims  we  should  save  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  attending  to  a  deal 
of  talk  and  writing.  In  Learning  to 
Earn,  J.  A.  Lapp  and  C.  H.  Mote  have 
undertaken  to  discuss  education  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  life  people  want 
to  live.  In  addition  they  have  discussed 
the  problems  not  merely  on  the  basis 
of  opinions  and  pious  wishes,  but  on 
that  of  expert  knowledge.  The  method, 
equipment  and  spirit  of  these  authors 
are  commended  to  all  who  sit  down  to 
write  for  other  people  to  read.  The 
authors  point  out  that  "democracy"  re- 
quires a  certain  distribution  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization,  and  show  the 
relation  between  traditional  educational 
methods  and  the  life  that  was  common 
when  these  were  established,  and  the 
maladjustment  between  these  education- 
al elements  and  the  life  of  today. 

After  this  survey  attention  is  "directed 
to  the  need  for  a  continuation  of  educa- 
tion for  those  who  *'go  to  work."  The 
methods  of  the  various  grades  of 
schools,  in  their  relation  to  the  modern 
needs,  are  explained  briefly — and  ade- 
quately. The  types  of  specialized  educa- 
tion, their  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages are  presented  in  terms  of  human 
beings  living  and  adjusting  themselves 
to  further  living.  There  is  an  excellent  \ 
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The  Highest  Choice 

Do  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost 
when  you  make  your  choice  of  pianos.  The 
matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has  lifted  it  above 
the  "price**  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But 
no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway 
carries  within  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee 
of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  three' score  years  it  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of  their  day. 
So  the  Steinway  must  command  your  respectful 
attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 

Write     for     illustrated     literature      about      the 

STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  S  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109    EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
Subway      Express      Station      at      the      Door 
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Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

J\0.  WILLIAMS.  Inc..  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 
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Now  it's  a  mess! 

Why  bother  with  uiireliuble  bhadi.' 
rollers  whon  it  csta  only  a  few 
Ct'nis  niuro  to  have  Hurtshcm 
Sha.io  Rollers?  It  pays,  and  10.- 
UUO.OOO  homes  have  proved  that 
it  pays,  to  look  when  buyinff  shade 
rollers  for  this  signature  : 

No  tncks  or  bother  required  with 
Hartshorn  Improved  Rollers. Send 
for  the  free  book  "How  to  (let 
the  I^rst  Service  from  your  Shade 
K..llers-. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO. 

Dept   33.  E.  Newark".  N.  J. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


The  Typewriter  Opportunity 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  Standard  Visible  Typcwritei — 
the  Famous  Model  No.5  OLIVER  with  Inbuilt  Tabulamr  and 
BackSpacci — on  FREE  TRIAL? 
No  money  in  advance — no  de- 
posit— no  C.O.D.  If  you  find  it 
to  be  the  best  typewriter  you 
ever  saw  and  want  to  keep  it,  I 
will  make  you  a  price  that  is 
lower  than  wholesale  —  lower 
than  the  lowest  agents'  prices  C-:^ 
and  you  can  let  typewriter  pay 
for  itself  out  of  what  it  earns  for 
you.  Full  Standard  Equipment 
with  machine.  LIFE  GUARAN- 
TEE. Because  there  are  no 
American  Typewriters  eoing  to  Europe  just  now,  I  can  make 
you  a  wonderful  price  inducement.  BE  Sl'RE  .AND  SEND 
TOD.AY  lor  free  Cataloc  and  Full  Details  of  this  Greatest  o< 
Typewriter  Orfers.     All  information  absolutely  free. 

Geocral  Manieer.  TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1510  U  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicaco  (343) 
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Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name  — 
nicknames    encourage     substitution. 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
ATLANTA.  GA. 


SenB  for  Free  Booklet, 
"The  Romance  of  Coca-Cola' 


DON'T  BE  ONE  OF  LIFE'S   WOODEN  SOLDIERS— 
YOUR   FOOT    RAISED    BUT    NEVER    MARCHING 

EFFICIENT  LIVING 

By  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

Author  of  "The  Triumph  of  the  Man  Who  Acts" 

This  book  by  one  of  the  greatest  personal  efficiency  experts  in  the  country 
is"  intensely  practical  and  inspirational  in  its  application  to  everyday  problems 
of  self  analysis  and  self  expression.  It  aims  to  teach  everyone,  young  or  old, 
the  science  of  self  management;  how  to  preserve  health  and  physical  tone,  to 
increase  personal  resourcefulness,  social  equipment,  earning  power  and, happi- 
ness. 

i2mo.    $1.25  net.    Postage  10  cents. 
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119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


chapter  on  the  opportunities  for  the  li- 
brary to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of 
today  and  tomorrow^.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  vocational  guidance,  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  work  and  culture,  train- 
ing for  citizenship,  meeting  the  cost, 
and  "the  ideal  school." 

The  outlook  of  the  authors  is  com- 
prehensive, and  sympathetic.  They  see 
the  social  advantag'es  of  increasing  the 
workers'  eflficiency,  but  also  the  danger 
of  exploiting-  this  efficiency  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  employer  too  exclusively.  They 
are  not  deluded  by  the  frequent  associ- 
ation of  unemployment  with  lack  of 
training  and  they  see  in  vocational  effi- 
ciency something  more  than  increased 
wages. 

Not  too  technical  for  ordinary  folk, 
every  parent  should  make  an  effort  to 
read  this  book,  while  for  educators 
there  are  few  books  on  this  subject 
likely  to  be  of  so  much  value. 

Learning  to  Earn,  by  John  A.  Lapp  and  Carl 
H.    Mote.    Bobbs-Merrill.   SI. 50. 


AT   HOME   AND    ABROAD 


SICILY 

The  story  of  Taormina  is  ancient  tho 
little  known  history.  Little  remains  to  the 
town  save  its  beauty,  but  that  still  lures 
travelers,  and  to  these  Ralcy  Husted  Bell's 
account,  with  its  attractive  pictures,  will 
be  of  interest. 

Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge.  $1.25. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  NILE 

W.  Laurence  Ball  has  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent, well  illustrated  handbook,  Egypt 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  includes  a  history, 
a  study  of  the  present  Conditions  and  the 
iutiuence  of  the  foreigner,  data  for  the 
tourist  and  a  bibliography. 

Scribner.    $1.25. 

ON  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Among  the  many  attractive  drawings 
with  which  Earl  H.  Reed  .illustrates  his 
records  of  The  Dune  Country,  the  sandy 
lauds  of  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  are  several  etchiug.s  which 
deserve  warm  mention  for  the  delightful 
sense  of  space  and  motion. 

Lane.   $2. 

PORTUGAL 

Some  space  in  Portugal  of  the  Portu- 
guese is  taken  by  such  vital  facts  as  the 
population  of  districts  and  per  cent  of 
wooded  areas,  but  A.  F.  G.  Bell  tells  also 
of  the  picturesque  life  of  the  peasants  and 
enlivens  his  guidebook  by  amusing  scenes 
from  the  sixteenth  century  but  still  living 
pages  of  Gil  Vicente. 

^^ Scribner.    $1.25. 

BIG  GAME 

Moose,  grizzlies,  caribou  and  white  Dale 
sheep  are  the  animals  Harry  A.  Auer  hunt- 
ed in  the  far  not-th,  and  tells  of  in  his 
Camp  Fires  in  the  Yulion.  The  appendix 
contains  notes  on  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  these  animals,  and  the  illustra- 
tions, from  pictures  taken  on  the  trip,  are 
singularly  clear. 

Cincinnati :   Stewart,   Kidd.   $1.75. 

PICTURESQUE  AMERICA 

John  Martin  Hammond's  Quaint  and 
Historic  Forts  of  JSorth  America  is  some- 
thing new  in  travel  in  America.  Till  one 
turns  the  attractive  pages  one  does  not 
realize  bow  many  military  mementoes,  out- 
side the  region  of  the  Civil  War,  there  are 
upon  these  shores.  Mostly  Spanish,  French 
and  Dutch,  very  picturesque  and  full  of 
interest  they  are,  as  the  many  and  really 
beautiful  illustrations  show. 

Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  $5. 

SPORT    AND    ARCHEOLOGY 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent  essays,  gathered 
under  the  title.  A  /?ooA7oit/-',s  Holiday  in 
the  Open,  range  from  the  Andes  to  Canada, 
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and  from  f'alifornia  to  Zambesi.  To  him 
huuting  iru-ludos  a  study  of  any  and  every 
animal  he  sees,  inelndinK  the  personality 
of  the  guide.  The  future  of  the  Indian 
shares  interest  with  the  future  of  our  wild 
birds.  This  hunter  finds  this  world  so  full 
of  a  number  of  things  that  he  is  never  un- 
interested nor  uninteresting. 

Scribner.   $2. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE 
TERCENTENARY 


FOR  THE  TERCENTENARY? 

The  two  books  in  which  "Brander,"  as 
his  Columbia  students  call  that  facile  essay- 
ist, Professor  Matthews,  has  made^  his 
greatest  contribution  to  literary  scholar- 
ship, tihakspere  as  a  Playwright  and 
Molidre,  have  just  been  reissued  in  hand- 
some dress — each  with  a  fine  frontispiece, 
in  a  "University  Edition." 

Scribner.   $2  each. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  MASQUE 

The  article  on  the  Shakespeare  Tercen- 
tenary by  Percy  Mackaye,  published  in 
The  Independent  for  April  10,  contained 
several  extracts  from  Calihan,  the  masque 
that  is  to  be  given  late  in  May  at  the 
Stadium  in  New  York.  The  entire  text, 
with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  and  action,  is  now  on  sale. 

Doubleday,   Page,   paper  50  cents,  cloth  $1. 

WHEN    BURBAGE    PLAYED 

The  intelligent  reader  who  wants  to 
learn  in  considerable  detail  what  scholars 
have  found  out  about  Shakenpeare's  The- 
ater will  do  well  to  read  this  book  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Thorndike  of  Columbia. 
He  will  particularly  enjoy  the  common- 
sense  handling  of  controverted  questions 
and  the  rather  lively  picture  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan public.  Some  repetition  mars  a  well- 
rounded    i)reseutation    of   a   large   body    of 

fact. 

Macmillan.    $2.60. 

IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  HONOR 

Louise  Ayers  Garnett  has  written  a  de- 
lightful play.  Master  Will  of  Stratford. 
The  prolog  and  epilog  are  pictures  of  the 
boy  Shakespeare  in  his  home,  the  play  it- 
self his  dream  in  which  mingle  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  Queen  Bess  and  the  Fairy  folk,  des- 
tined to  be  immortalized  later  in  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  The  play  takes 
in  so  many  characters  that  it  will  be  espe- 
cially useful  for  a  club  or  school  wishing 
to  include  a  large  number  in  a  tercentenary 
celebration. 

Macmillan.  50  cents. 


HALF  A  DOZEN  STORIES 


MEXICO 

Chained  Lightning,  by  Ralph  Graham 
Taber,  is  the  story  of  two  youths,  tele- 
graph operators  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  well 
told  account  of  adventures  among  the  min- 
ing camps  and  Indians,  and  in  the  more 
civilized   parts  of  the  country. 

Macmilk  .   $1.25. 
ARABS 

Masoud  the  Bedoivin,  by  Alfred  Post 
Carhart,  is  a  volume  of  vivid,  dramatic 
pictures  of  desert  life.  A  few  deal  with  the 
missionary  in  relation  to  the  native,  but 
most  of  them  are  tales  of  modern  Bedouin 
life  and  excellent  stories. 

N.  Y.  Missionary  Education  Movement.  $1. 
IN  FAERYLAND  FORLORN 

With  an  excellent  foreword  John  Gals- 
worthy introduces  us  to  the  whimsical 
beauty,  strange  simplicity  and  natural  ro- 
mance of  W.  11.  Hudson's  (h-evit  .]fansions. 
We  have  here  the  tale  of  an  elusive  passion 
in  a  tropical  forest,  a  passion  that  is 
thwarted  but  immortal,  the  true  love  of  a 
spiritual  ideal. 

Knopf.  $1.50. 
THE  ETERNAL  BATTLEGROUND 

Tf[e  Mastering  of  ^fc.^ico  bv  Kate 
Stephens,  tho  a  tale  thrice  told,  is  also  a 


The  Magic  of  Motor -Wheeling 


THERE'S 
a  world 
of  whole- 
some fun  and 
ready  service 

in  a  bicycle.  Thousands  are  re- 
turning to  the  two-wheeler. 

But  to  endow  your  bicycle  with 
motor  life — new  riding  power — 
obedient  at  the  slight  touch  of  a 
thumb  lever — that  is  to  lend  real 
enchantment  to  bicycling. 

And  there  is  the  magic  of  Motor- 
W^heeling ! 

The  SMITH  MOTOR  WHEEL 


minutes,  and 
the  first  short 
spin  will  foster 
fri  e  nds  hip. 
Two  pedal 
turns  awaken  the  power  and  your 
foot  work  is  done.  The  sturdy  mo- 
tor affords  any  speed  from  four 
miles  to  twenty.  And  you  ride 
safely,  clean,  without  vibration. 
No  special  riding  togs  are 
necessary. 

Up  to  125  miles  of  new  pleasure 
in  every  gallon  of  gasoline.  There 
are  more  than  10,000  motor- 
w^heelists  now!  You  will  want 
to  join  them. 

Motor  -Wheeling." 


attaches  to  any  bicycle  in  five 

See  your  dealer  today,  or  write  for  our  book, 
MOTOR    WHEEL    DIVISION 

A.  O.  SMITH  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

World's  L,argest  Manufacturers  of  Automobile  Parts 


Dealers:  A  few  exclusive 
territories  are  still  open. 
Write    for     particulars. 


SPEAKERS,   CLUB   WOMEN 

Debaters,  Writers: — We  prepare  material  on  your 
special  subjects.  Expert,  prompt  service  given. 
Research  Bureau,  500   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


It  Answers  Your 
Questions 

INFORMATION 

ANNUAL 


A  Continuous  Cyclopedia  and  Digest  of 
Current  Events.     660  pages,  Cloth,  $4. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  send  you  a  copy 
for  examination,  and  test  it  on  any 
topic  you  try  to  keep  well  informed  on! 

It  brings  your  home  Cyclopedia  up-to- 
date.  It  is  a  veritable  mine  of  facts 
and  happenings  of  a  wonderful  year, 
1915.       W^rite  for  specimen  pages,  etc. 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO. 

245  W,  37th  Street  New  York 


My  Beauty 
Elxercises 

Will   make  you   look   younger 
and    more    beautiful    than    all 
the    external    treatments    you 
might  use  for  a  lifetime.     No 
massage,  electricity,  vibration, 
astringents,     plasters,     straps, 
tilling     or     surgery,     nothing 
artificial — Just  Nature'*  Way 
Results  come  soon  and  are 
permanent.     My  system  makes, 
muddy,  sallow  skins  clear  and 
the  complexion   as  fresh   as   in 
girlhood;    firms    tlie    flesh,    and 
never  fails  to  lift   drooping  and 
sagging  facial  muscles,  removins 
the  wrinkles  they  cause.      The  too 
thin   face  and  neck  are  rounded   out  and  hol- 
lows filled  in.     No  one  too  old  or  too  young 
to  benefit. 

Mv  svstem  makes  double  chins  disappear  quickly  and  it 
leaves  the  flesh  firm  after  the  superfluo'is  fat  is  worked  away. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  Exercise 
will  frt-slien  \'our  complexion  and  ifive  it  a  most  exquisite 
coloring  for  a  whole  evening. 

Write  today  for  my  FBEE  New  Booklet. 

if  yen  7viil  ttU  me  ?f/ti7/ im^r,y:vmeHt  you  9Kru/d /iif, 
/ can  Tfrite  yau  more  fuJffiily,     Your  letter  will  ke  held 

in  strictest  confidence. 

KATHRYN    MURRAY 

Suite  Y-5,  Garland  Building,  Chicago 

The  f:rst  7i\  f>!ir  .'.'  'r.:./!  Sr:rf::.\^\'  ^-'.i.'i.t/  i:".i 


x/rrs:sf. 
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Insure  Yourself  Against  Loss 

$2.00 


Invested  now  in  this  won- 

derful    invention  may 

tomorrow  save  you  Hun- 

,  .    ,    ^«^  -^  ^       -^mm^      ^-Esi^  dreds  of  Dollars. 

Actual       ^     ^  -^— -  ^^^=^^ 

Size 

The   SAFETY   Check  Protector 

is  the  last  word  in  efficient  check  protecting.  No  matter  where  you  have  to  draw  a  check — 
at  your  business  desk,  in  anotlier  man's  office,  in  your  home,  on  the  train  or  boat,  in  your 
hotel  or  club,  the  SAFETY  is  always  ready.  It  goes  iii  your  vest  pocket — in  a  neat  leather 
case.  As  simple  as  a  toy,  this  substantial  business  device  is  revolutionary.  Weighs  just 
one  ounce.  Made  to  last.  It  does  everything  that  machines  costing  ten  times  as  much  will 
do.  It  works  quickly  and  surely.  Sharp  points  pierce  holes  in  the  check  for  any  amount 
you  desire — inking  the  holes  with  an  acid  and  water-proof  Ink.  All  characters  are  visible — 
no  danger  of  errors  or  spoiling  check.  Made  in  German  Silver  heavily  gold  plated.  Can- 
not rust  or  change  color.      SEND  COUPON  TODAY.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

WACHUSETT  SPECIALTY  CO.       Box  794,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Name 

Address 

wishes    to    receive    one    heavily    gold    plated    German    Silver    SAFETY    Check   Protector    in 

leather  case   (with  money-bock  privilege),  $2.00  here  enclosed. 


<*fcr(!j  AN  -^RESflJ^Sa^W 

MADE  IN  MUERICA    PW.OFF.  iQ  j.- 


Dependable  for  a  life  time.       Made  right  to  write  right.       Long  or  Short — Ked  or  Black 

An  absolute  necessity.  Promotes  efficiency.  Unequalled  for  gentral  writing'.  Made  vi  Jiiire  vulcanized,  lii^-bly  puliebed 
ruhher  with  noD-corrosire,  durable  writing  poict.  Lock-cap  prevents  leaking.  £xtra  size,  8  inches,  black  only,  91.25. 
FREE,  liberal  supply  of  ink  with  retail  ordes  COMPLETE 

Agnus  Jl'aured.  J.  B.  ULLKICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames'St.,  New  York        POSTAGE  PREPAID 


$100 


^$QQ^akeYourOwn  Electric  ^\\W' 

With  this  self  starting-,  electric  lighting  plant  you  can 
have  electric  lights  in  your  farm  home,  country  estate,  church, 
general  store,  summer  cottage,  club,  or  plantation  at  5c  or 
less  per  day.  Compact,  simple — wife  can  operate  it,  use  electric 
irons,  washers,  cleaners  as  well  as  plenty  of  lamps  day  or  night. 
Get  lights  three  minutes  after  uncrating.  Write  vour  needs  , 
for  lights  in  detail  in  a  letter.  NOT  A  POSTAL  CARD  to  the 

GRAY  MOTOR  C0..519  6ray  Motor  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mich. 

"T"^  LIVERPOOL 
AND  LONDON 
AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  80  WILLIAil  STREET. 


AGE'S 

LU  E  lO 


FIXES   RICKETY   FURNITURE 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 


and  3  5  equally 
vital  topics  thor- 
oly  debated  by: 
Wilson^  Roose- 
V  e  1 1 ,  Garrison, 
Brian.  Tait, 
Rnot  and  other  leaders  of  thought,  in  Debaters* 
Handbook    Series.       Cloth,  $l  each  postpaid. 

Send  for  complete  list. 
H.  V.  Wilson  Co.,   Box  R,   "White  Plains,  N.  T. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the  summer  you  will  want 
The  Independent  to  follow  you.  Let  us  know  your 
new  address,  if  possible,  three  weeks  ahead.  Be  sure 
to  give  us  your  old  address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


Preparedness 

\  for 

restful  sluniber 


-VULCAN    INK-PENCIL- 


m^ 
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tale  told  rather  differently  from  its 
predecessors.  We  have  here  a  narrative  of 
the  exploration  and  conquest  of  Mexico 
based  on  the  artless  story  of  a  sixteenth 
century  adventurer,  that  is  interesting  at 
a  time  when  Mexico  is  once  more  remodel- 
ing her  destinies. 

Macmillan.  $1.50. 

A  NEW  ENDING 

In  The  ^liinstcr,  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn  has 
developed  a  character  to  a  logical  climax. 
The  incidents  of  Ellen  Graham's  life  in  a 
Vermont  village,  her  girlish  talks  at  Kad- 
cliffe.  the  experiences  which  go  to  the 
forming  of  her  social  consciousness,  are 
well  described.  Thru  struggles,  amusing, 
pathetic,  fine  and  very  real,  she  finds  a 
solution,  not  matrimony,  of  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  her  life. 

Holt.  $1.35. 
A  GENTLE  TALE 

In  his  dedication  "to  Pity  and  Faith" 
James  Lane  Allen  strikes  the  kevnote  of 
his  latest  story.  The  Cathedral  Situjer,  a 
pseudo-sermon  disguised  as  fiction.  Senti- 
mentality is  its  chief  characteristic,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  words  effectually  conceals 
most  of  its  meager  action.  The  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City, 
which  "flings  across  the  land  its  spiritual 
shaft  of  light."  is  taken  as  the  text. 

Century.    SI. 


ON   SUNDAYS 


Ef?i»enfeld6Co.Ba(limoreflndltew1&fk' 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL   LESSONS 

The  Monday  Club  publishes  yearly  a  vol- 
ume of  Sermons  on  the  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons. These  are  for  the  International  Series. 
They  are  by  well  known  preachers  and 
often  deal  with  the  subjects  from  a  stand- 
point quite  different  from  the  u.sual  lesson 
helps.  They  should  be  suggestive  to  teachers 
of  older  classes. 

Boston.   Pilgrim  Press.  $1. 

LIGHT   BEAKERS   IN  MANY   LANDS 

Ome  of  the  most  inspiring  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment is  Miss  Margaret  E.  Burton's  Com- 
rades in  Service.  There  are  eleven  sketches 
of  the  life  and  work  of  noted  servants 
of  enlightenment  and  progress  in  many 
lands.  Jacob  Riis.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  Grace 
Dodge.  Chundra  Lela.  of  India,  and  Kaji 
Yajima.  of  Japan,  will  indicate  their  char- 
acter and  range. 

Missionai-y  Education  Movement.   60   cents. 

WHY   I   BELIEVE 

Dr.  (Jeorge  AVilliamson  Smith,  formerly 
president  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
writes  A  Short  Apologi/  for  Being  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  Ticcntieth  Centurij  in  the  form 
of  a  reply  to  a  letter  received  from  a  friend 
who  announced  that  he  had  been  led  to  re- 
pudiate Christianity  by  the  claims  of 
science  and  historical  criticism.  One  by  one 
the  attacks  are  met  and  a  belief  in  the 
Bible,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection  and 
the  supernatural  justified. 

Longmans,  Green.   80  cents. 

SACRED  HISTORY  IN  COLOR  AND  LINE 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  designed  and  edited  by  Princi- 
pal George  Adam  Smith,  and  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  well-known  car- 
tographer, J.  G.  Bartholomew.  The  best 
historical  scholarship  has  been  united  with 
the  finest  facilities  for  map  making  in  the 
production  of  these  sixty  clear  and  beau- 
tifully colored  maps  and  plans  and  the 
notes,  explanations,  chronological  tables 
and  bibliographies. 

Doran.  $7.50. 
CHURCH  EFFICIENCY  GUIDE 

The  new  conception  of  the  church  as  the 
servant  of  the  community  is  calling  for  new 
methods.  To  make  the  organization  effec- 
tive in  these  new  ways  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  needs,  the  environment,  as  well 
as  the  resources  of  the  church.  How  to 
secure  this  knowledge  and  make  it  avail- 
able in  church  work  is  concretely  "Qt  forth 
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in  Kov.  Chiirlos  E.  Cnrroirs  Coniinunlt]/ 
Hurvcij  in  Relation  to  Chunh  Effiiicncy,  ii 
splendid  guide  for  workers  in  city,  town 
and  ('onnti'y  piiiisiies.  and  piofusely  illus- 
trated with  charts,  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Abingdon    Press.    $1. 


HANDY   BOOKS 


PIGEONHOLES  FOR  IDEAS 

In  the  T^iiircr.tdl  Plot  Catalogue,  H.  A. 
IMiillips  advises  those  who  have  taken  the 
sliort  stoi'y  as  their  job  as  to  the  eollection 
of  plot  suggestions  and  their  filing  in  a 
I)lot  file  wai-ranted  to  keep  ten  thousand 
items  handy  enough  for  even  the  most  un- 
systematic- genius. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. :  Stanhope-Dodge.  $1.20. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  DID  IN  1915 

In  combining  comprehensiveness,  con- 
venience, c(>m|)actness,  promptness  and  ac- 
curacy the  Anicricun  Yearbook  is  unique 
among  the  annuals.  Merely  as  an  index  to 
important  articles  it  is  worth  the  money. 
Its  surveys  of  recent  pi-ogress  in  ni'ts,  sci- 
ence, literature,  religion,  government  and 
business  are  useful  to  any  one  who  wants 
to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

Appleton.  $3. 

A  UNIVERSAL  WHO'S  WHO 

Of  course  we  have  marked  "keep  in  the 
office"  on  A.  M.  Hyamson's  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Biograpluj  of  All  Afies  and  All 
Peoples.  Each  notable  has  a  line,  with  his 
dates  and  nationality.  Giving  only  the  data 
needful  for  furtiier  research,  this  has  many 
times  the  number  of  entries  to  be  found 
in  other  biograi)hical  works  and  is  invalu- 
able for  ready  reference. 

Dutton.   $7.50. 

REAL    CRITICISM 

The  Brief  Bibliography  of  books  relating 
to  Latin-America  prepared  by  Peter  H. 
Goldsmith.  Director  of  the  Pan-American 
Division  of  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  differs  from 
most  biblir)graphies  in  that  the  author  tells 
just  what  he  thinks  about  each  book  in 
frank  and  often  very  uncomplimentary  lan- 
guage. But  nowhere  is  such  drastic  criti- 
cism netMled  more  than  in  the.  voluminous 
and  in  lai'ge  i)art  worthless  literature  of 
liatin-America. 

Macmillan.    50    cents. 


ESSAYS :  GRAVE  AND  GAY 


A   NOVEL   ESSAY 

Dr.  Fraidv  Crane  has  written  a  charming 
and  philosophical  book  entitled  Adventures 
in  Common  Sense.  In  it  he  has  explained 
why  he  exclianged  a  certainty  for  an  un- 
certainty, and  has  given  other  biographical 
details.  His  (>xi)loitation  of  a  new  note  in 
literature  provokes  attention.  Dr.  Crane 
has  deftly  snatched  the  ess.-iy  away  from 
superannuation,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
skill,  has  given  it  virility.  It  will  pay  any 
one  to  read  this  little  volume. 

Lane.   $1. 

THE  ROMANCE   OF  A  LIFE 

In  his  book  of  memoirs  called  .1/;/  Uni-- 
r'cst,  Richard  Whiteing  carries  us  lightly 
over  .■?()()  odd  pages  of  excellent  re.iding. 
He  tells  of  his  life  discursively,  with  a  keen 
humor,  much  nistcu'ical  knowledge  and  a 
convincing  sen-se*  of  values.  The  introduc- 
tion of  celebrities  is  liberal,  but  not  over- 
whelming, tlie  theme  of  self  so  unusually 
unobtrusive  that  we  close  the  book  re- 
gretfully feeling  that  we  have  just  failed 
to  become  intimate  with  a  charming  per- 
sonality. 

Dodd,   Mead.   152.50. 

"THIRD   LEADERS" 

Short  discussions  of  all  sorts  of  non- 
political  tojjics.  from  the  Victorian  Age 
to  Horse  Chestnut  Burrs  and  Learners  and 
Teachers,  are  to  be  found  in  .}fodern 
Essays,  a  collection  of  sometimes  wise. 
Fometimes   witty   and   always  pleasant   pa- 
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TRAVEL  AND   RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  tliem,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  Tliis  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  .San  Francisco,  Cal..  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


iiiBaiaatiiiiiiiiiiifc,: 


Maine  Coast 

The  most  enchanting  and 

varied  sea-shore  in  America. 

Marvellous  beaches,  wild  headlands, 
cliffs,  mountains,  islands,  woods. 

Summer  vacations  of  every  kind  at 
every  price.  Great  and  small  hotels, 
boarding  houses  or  camping  close  to 
nature. 

Sailing,  bathing  and  every  summer 
sport.  Unusual  experiences —  real  deep- 
sea  fishing,  squidding,  life  among  the 
fishermen. 

Send  for  booklet  E 


Ngw  England 

VACATION 
LAND 


VacationBooks 

They  make  summer 
planning  easy. 

Rates,  capacity  and  other  de- 
pendable facts  concerning  the 
best  hotels,  boarding  houses  and 
camps  in  over  1000  New  Eng- 
land vacation  resorts. 

Including  the  White  Mountains,  the 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  Lakes 
and  Woods,  Berkshire  Hills,  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Casco  Bay, 
Penobscot  Bay,  Mt.  Desert  and  the  ocean 
coast  of  five  states. 

Send  for  booklet  B  — state  region 
you  prefer. 


The  White  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

A  mountain  country  of  thrilling  beauty 
transformed  into  a  wonderful  summer  play- 
ground. 

Exquisite  scenery,  glorious  air,  n^w  zest  in  Cving. 
Golf,  tennis,  motoring,  mountain  climbing  among 
the  clouds. 

Most  desirable  social  life. 

Finest  of  hotels,  best  of  boarding  bouses. 

Send  for  booklet  C 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.R. 
BOSTON  &  MAINE  R.R.  MAINE  CENTRAL  R.R. 


For  booklets  and  information  address 

VACATION   BUREAU 

171  Broadw-ay,  Room  n  =  ,  New  Vork  City 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

l^nly  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  X.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ....         Proprietor 


ONXIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conduced  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principles 

WILL    OPEN    JLflME    7ttl 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Riics 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY   Prop..  Unadilla.  New  York 
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?§  BERMUDA 

Sailings  twiceja  week. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling 

Tivin  Scre'w 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
Twin  Scre-w 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Flag. 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.        Sails  alternate 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

News.  S.    "GUIANA"    and    other  steamers    fortnightly  for  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.  Kitts.  Antigua,    Guadaloupe,    Dominica, 

Martinique,  St.  Lucia.  Barbadoes  and  Denierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broarlway,   N.  Y.       Or  .\ny  Ticket  Agent 


Qlimmpr  Rnarri   Comfortable  house  2,000  ft 
OUmmer  DOara  sea-level.   fine  view,   440 


above 
acres, 
half  woods,  largest  cold  springs,  trout  streams.  400  fruit 
trees,  vegetable  garden,  all  wild  berries;  wholesome  attract- 
ive food;  only  ten  guests  (Americans)  taken;  $12  per  week 
in  May,  June  and  September,  $15  in  July  and  August.  Write 
"High  Farm,"  Roscoe.  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 

Now   Open 
Seod  for  Copy  of  "Williamstown  the  Village  Beaatiful" 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


iThe  Best  Regular  Services  to 
I  EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHIUP. 
I  PINES,  JAPAN.  AUSTRAUA,  NEW 
■  ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trip, 
land  Winter  Tour,  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
I  INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE.24StateSt.,N.Y: 


AUTHORS 


Send  us  your  manuscript  for 
book  publication.  Let  us  put 
our  experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent 
for  results.  Canterbury  Book  Co.,  120  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GENEALOGY 

If  interested  in  LOCAL  HISTORY  and  GENEALOGY, 
send  for  our  catalogue  113,  over  2300  titles. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,   Boston,   Mass. 
CSuccessors  to  Geo.  E.  Littlefield) 


pers    from    the    editorial    columns    of    the- 
London  Times. 

Longmans,  Green.   $1.40. 

JOURNEYS  TO  BAGDAD 

Charles  S.  Brooks  plays  gracefully  with 
the  English  of  Lamb,  even  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  the  leisurely  whimsical  essays 
of  Journeys  to  Bagdad  are  charming  even 
tho  today's  journalist  may  call  them  "pre- 
cious." But  why  this  recent  fashion  in 
pictures,  when  wood  engraving  may  be  so 
beautiful,  of  harking  back  to  the  style  of 
Webster's  Spelling  Book? 

Yale  Univ.   Press.   $1.50. 

A  LIVELY  SHILLALAH 

Nothing  save  Japanese  tea  is  quite  right 
to  the  eyes  of  Marian  Cox,  as  she  sets  forth 
her  views  in  the  vivacious  essays  of  Ven- 
tures in  Worlds.  One  would  sometimes 
agree  with  her  did  she  leave  out  the  rea- 
sons for  her  beliefs,  but  her  scientific- 
proofs  lead  to  an  extraordinary  universe, 
and  it  is  hard,  for  instance,  to  lay  the 
entire  problem  of  domestic  service  to  our- 
unintelligent  interest  in  music. 

Kennerly.    $1.25. 


JAPANESE  FLOWER  ART 

The  Japanese  idea  of  flower  arrange- 
ment is  that  one  perfect  individual 
flower,  together  with  leaves  and  stem, 
is  more  beautiful  than  masses  of  them 
bunched  together. 

In  the  Flowery  Kingdom  they  work 
wonders  with  their  flowers.  They  make 
calendars  of  them.  They  tell  stories 
with  them.  They  symbolize  aeroplanes, 
dainty  women  and  everything  else  by 
means  of  floral  units,  which  we  in 
America  would  use  merely  for  a 
bouquet.  The  folklore  and  mythology 
of  Japan  are  often  vividly  exprest  in 
flower  arrangement. 

In  arranging  flowers,  the  Japanese 
try  to  place  them  in  the  same  position 
that  they  would  naturally  take.  An 
American  would  put  a  bunch  of 
cherry  blossoms  into  a  vase,  upright; 
a  Japanese  would  place  the  branch  in 
a  horizontal  position,  such  as  they  oc- 
cupy in  growing. 

By  using  special  containers  and  sup- 
ports, the  Japanese  make  flowers  last 
twice  as  long  as  we  do.  In  arranging 
flowers  in  a  receptacle  they  trim  the 
leaves  from  the  stalks  below  the  water, 
and  for  a  short  distance  above.  This 
gives  the  flower  the  appearance  of 
growing.  By  taking  a  piece  of  bamboo, 
the  Japanese  will  conventionally  place 
flowers  in  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  repro- 
duce a  ship  in  a  calm  or  in  a  storm. 

The  Japanese  do  not  like  the  rose 
and  the  lily.  Flowers  that  have  thorns 
are  cruel  and  those  whose  petals  drop 
off  symbolize  inconstancy.  The  cherry, 
wistaria,  magnolia,  azalea,  peony, 
camellia,  peach,  plum,  maple,  pine, 
chrysanthemum,  iris,  lotus  and  morn- 
ing glory  all  find  more  popular  favor. 

The  foregoing  reflections  were  sug- 
gested by  a  visit  to  the  Yamanaka  ex- 
hibition of  Japanese  flower  arrange- 
ment recently  held  in  New  York,  and 
the  tea  ceremony  at  which  lectures  and 
demonstrations  were  given  by  Miss 
Mary  Averill,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, the  author  of  "Japanese  Flower 
Arrangement"  and  "The  Flower  Art 
of  Japan."  The  exhibition  was  a  par- 
ticularly realistic  presentation  of  the 
Oriental  ideas  of  flower  arrangement. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  re- 
peated next  year.     • 
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PEBBLES 

Our  controversy  witli  Oermany  appesirs 
to  be  a  contest  of  might  vs.  write.- — Brook- 
lyn Daily  Eagle. 

Sing  Sing  has  a  prohibition  club.  They 
naturally  want  to  get  rid  of  the  bars. — 
Columbia  kitate. 

There's  one  thing  to  be  said  in  behalf  of 
Villa  :  he's  not  in  the  habit  of  making  dis- 
avowals.— New  York  tiun. 

"He  who  gives  quickly  gives  twice." 
"Yes,  mainly   becaiisf?  he's  always  called 
upon  to  give  again  later."- — Judge. 

Teuton  scientists  seem  to  have  found  a 
substitute  for  everything  but  war. — Wall 
atreet  Journal. 

It  is  a  comforting  reflection  that  the 
United  States  army  is  full  of  undiscovered 
Dodds. — Boston  Transcript. 

I  hear  that  they  buried  the  janitor  last 
week. 

Yes,  they  had  to ;  he  died. — Lehigh  Burr. 

"Harold  !  You  mustn't  strike  your  father 
when  he's  asleep." 

"But,   mother,   I'm   a  submarine." — Life. 

"Is  this  Somerville  227?" 
"No." 

"Then  why  did  you  answer?" — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

"How  did  you  cure  yourself  of  walking  in 
your  sleep?" 

"Took  car-fare  to  bed  with  me." — Yale 
Record. 

The  "peace"  hat  is  hailed  out  West  as 
the  latest  note  in  feminine  headgear.  Mean- 
ing, apparently,  that  it  must  be  had  at  any 
price. — New  York  Herald. 

Every  now  and  then  this  reporter  con- 
cludes that  about  the  only  special  pi'ivi- 
lege  a  married  woman  has  is  that  of  talk- 
ing and  the  men  complain  about  that  one. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

"I  see'  that  Charlie  Chaplin  gets  .$10,000 
a  week  just  to  make  people  laugh.  Why, 
that  is  almost  as  much  as  a  state  senator 
gets  in  a  year." 

"Just  to  make  people  laugh,  too." — Life. 

"Old  Millyuns  says  that  since  he  made 
his  i)ile  of  money  he  feels  like  a  neutral 
nation." 

''Why  is  that?" 

"Because  he  has  so  many  diplomatic  rela- 
tions."— Judge. 

"Why  can't  I  come  to  see  you  tomorrow 
night?" 

"Don't  blame  me,"  said  the  beautiful 
girl.  "Our  cook  has  the  use  of  the  parlor 
under  the  new  domestic  relation  law." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Friend — Any  innovations  in  your  'Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin'  show  this  season? 

Showman — Oh,  yes  I  Instead  of  having 
Eliza  escape  by  crossing  the  river  on  the 
floating  ice-cakes,  we  have  her  escape  by 
crossing  Broadway  at  Forty-third  street. 
— Judge. 

Willis — Then  you  don't  think  there  is 
any  danger  of  )is  New  Yorkers  ever  being 
prisoners  of  a   foreign   foe? 

(Jillis — Absolutely  none.  How  could 
enemy  get  in?  The  trains  don't  run  in 
winter,  tiie  roads  are  too  muddy  in 
fall,  and  the  streets  are  all  torn  up  in 
spring,   and   if   tiicy   did   get   in   during 


the 
tiie 
the 
the 
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summer  tliey'd  find  everybody  away. — Life. 

All  this  talk  of  hyphenated  citizenship 
has  (evidently  had  its  efl'ect  upon  a  San 
Francisco  yotmgster,  American-born,  who 
recently  rebelled  fiercely  when  his  Italian 
father   punished  him. 

"But,  Tommaso.  your  father  has  a  right 
to  whii»  you  when  you  are  bad."  some  one 
of  the  family  said. 

Tonuu.Mso's  eyes  flashed.  "I  am  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,"  he  declared.  "Do 
you  think  1  am  going  to  let  any  foreigner 
lick  me?" — .-irgonaut. 


.,  Glacier!.'' 
National  park 

Established  as  America's  Vacation  Paradise 

Discovered  by  thousands  of  American  tourists,  who,  deprived  of 

the  Old  World,  found  a  still  greater  wonderland  at  home.    They 

came  last  year  to  Glacier  National   Park,  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  playground, 

twenty  thousand  strong.       Many   of  them   were   second-   and   third-timers— 

answering  again  the  call  irresistible   of   the   "land   of  shming  mountains." 


\i 


YOU  step  into  a  new  world  at  Glacier 
Park.  You  measure  Nature  with  a 
newer,  bigger  vision.  Above  you  rise 
the  towering  Rockies — the  far-stretching 
Continental  Divide — cloud-piercing  peaks 
and  glistening  glaciers;  skyland  lakes  oj 
turquoise  and  emerald. 

Tourbyauto-stageor  goby  saddle-horse, 
or  over  wide,  safe  trails  afoot.  Stop  at 
splendid  modern  hotels  or  Swiss  chalets, 
or  live  in  a  tepee,  cook  your  own  meals. 


Vacations,  $1  to  $5  per  day. 

(ireat  Northern  through  trains  of  su- 
preme comfort  daily  reach  this  vacation 
country.  Low  round  trip  summer  tourist 
fares  via  Great  Northern,  Irom  June  1  to 
September  30. 

Handsomely  illustrated  Glacier  Park 
booklets  giving  exact  expense  figures — 
mailed  free.  Send  for  copy  now.  Write 
for  information  concerning  Pacific  Coast 
and  Alaskan  tours. 


C.  E.  STONE,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager.[St.  Paul.  Minn. 
C.  W.  PITTS.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agl.     S.  LOUNSBERY.  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
210  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  1184  Broadway,  New  York 

T/te  twin  palaces  of  the  Pacijic,  S.  S.**  Great  Northern,'"  S.  S.*'  Xorthern  Pacific^'*  ruirc 

three  times  weekly  between  Portland^  Astoria  and  San  Francisco.  Folder  on  request  tnlhr 

"THREE  BEARS" 

C.  E.  STONE.  Pass.  Traf.  Mgr..  Great  Northern  Ry..  Dept.  112,  St.  Paul,  Minn.         |     'V?,'X^S3^ 

—His  Mark 


Please  send  me  Walkinjr  Tours  Book.  Aeroptane  Folder  and  other  descrip- 
tive literature  on  Glacier  National  Fark,  Free. 


I   Meet  Die  at  Glacier 
I        National  Park 
this  Summer 


Pine  Tree  Camp  for  Girls 


On  beautiful  Naomi 
Lake.  2000  feetabove 
sea  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Buniralo«s  and  tents  on  sunny  hill. 
Experienced  councilors.  Hockey,  iMsketball.  canoeinn— all  out- 
door sports.  Tutoring  if  desired.  I-^ndorsrd  by  parents  and  grirls. 
Penn.,  Philadelphia,  906  S.  47tb  St.,  Miss  Blanche  D.  Price. 


SHORT  -  STORY  \VRmNG 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  id  the  history,  form  strue> 
ture.  and  writing  of  the  Short  story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 
Bene  Esenwein,  Kdiior  Lipplnrott'e  Maffsiinf. 

tSO-vage  catalogue  free.    Phase  address 
TUK  HOME  CORRESI'ONDFNtK   S(  IIOOL 
Dr.  EMOvelD  Dept.  305.  SpriDcflelda  Bass. 
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Here  Is  the  Camp  for  Your  Boy  | 

where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion;  where  he  has  every  | 
facility  and  the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball,  | 
swing  a  tennis  racket  and  make  things  with  tools.  When  your  boy  returns  | 
from  a  summer  or  part  of  a  summer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  aston-  | 
ished  and  pleased  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina,  | 
,and  all-round  manhood.  No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be  | 
imagined  than  on  Lake  Cobbosseecontee  in  the  magnificent  hard  wood  = 
grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  INIaine.  A  readable  booklet,  full  of  pic-  | 
tures,  will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.  Write  personally  to  Frank  | 
D.  Smith,  Director,  200  West  9Gth  Street,  New  York,  and  you  \vill  receive  | 
by  return  mail  something  that  will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your  | 


i    boy. 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE    INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

The  Independent  is  noto  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which 
personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide 
for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual. 
But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will 
give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial 
information  as  may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for  themselves. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS  FOR  INVESTMENT 


IN  periods  of  drastic  reorganization 
in  the  world  of  finance,  the  careful 
investor  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  securities  upon  which  principal  and 
interest  are  paid  when  due.  Foremost 
among  investments  of  this  class  are 
bonds  of  American  municipalities — 
more  properly  towns,  cities  and  coun- 
ties, but  now  generally  regarded  as  in- 
cluding states  as  well. 

No  class  of  investment  security  has 
a  bttter  record  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  or  so  for  safety  of  principal 
and  interest  than  bonds  which  are  the 
direct  obligations  of  our  states  or  their 
political  subdivisions.  Defaults  have 
only  occurred,  with  minor  exceptions, 
during  the  reconstruction^  period  after 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion ;  so  the  state- 
ment is  quite  appropriately  made  that 
no  American  municipality  of  any  im- 
portance has  defaulted  in  recent  years 
in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  of 
its  obligations. 

The  good  faith  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  municipality  is  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest,  and 
sinking  fund  where  one  exists,  of  such 
bonds.  The  fact  that  American  munici- 
pal bonds  of  the  highest  grade  are  sell- 
ing at  equal  or  better  prices  than  the 
best  railroad  bonds  is  an  infallible  in- 
dication of  their  high  standing  as  in- 
vestments. There  are  sold  yearly  to  in- 
vestors hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  such  securities  and  the  demand  for 
municipal  bonds  from  postal  savings 
depositories,  federal  reserve  banks,  sav- 
ings banks,  institutions,  trust  com- 
panies and  private  investors  is  so  steady 
that  the  investment  basis  upon  which 
such  bonds  are  sold  is  about  the  best 
gauge  of  a  municipality's  credit  that 
can  be  found.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
a  city  that  can  sell  its  4  per  cent  bonds 
at  par  is  not  so  highly  rated  as  one 
that  can  get  102. 

Municipalities  issue  bonds  for  varied 
purposes,  such  as  construction  of  water 
plants,  school  buildings,  hospitals,  and 
libraries,  also  other  public  buildings, 
parks,  playgrounds,  docks,  roads,  etc., 
some  of  which  are  self  supporting  or 
produce  revenue  while  others  are  not. 
Water  plants  are  built  by  municipali- 
ties to  provide  a  steady  water  supply 
to  the  city  for  domestic  and  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  such  plants  entail 
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the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  in- 
itial amount  which  cannot  be,  and 
should  not  be,  readily  obtained  by  ordi- 
nary yearly  taxation. 

Funds  are  borrowed  for  a  term  of 
years  thru  the  issuance  of  bonds  and 
taxes  are  levied  to  meet  the  annual 
interest  and  other  charges  on  the  bonds. 
Often  a  certain  percentage  of  the  bonds 
is  retired  each  year  thru  the  operation 
of  a  sinking  fund.  The  most  approved 
and  modern  plan  of  financing  for  mu- 
nicipalities is  to  issue  bonds  which  ma- 
ture yearly  in  series  during  the  life  of 
the  improvement  for  which  they  were 
issued.  In  this  manner  future  genera- 
tions need  not  be  taxed  unjustly  for  an 
improvement  which  will  have  become 
depreciated  and  which  the  coming  gen- 
eration will  not,  therefore,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy. 

For  example,  a  road  which  cost  $1,- 
000,000  may  last  for  ten  years  or  twen- 
ty, depending  upon  construction,  amount 
of  traffic  passing  over  it  and  annual 
maintenance  charges.  In  ten  years,  a 
small  expenditure  may  place  it  in  a 
condition  to  last  a  decade  more  without 
the  necessity  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. Nevertheless,  the  time  does 
come  when  an  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture must  be  incurred  to  place  the  road 
in  usable  condition.  If  the  road  bonds 
are  issued  to  mature  in  twenty  equal 
annual  instalments,  the  debt  is  retired 
during  the 
probable  life 
of  the  road 
and  future 
gen  erations 
can  be  justly 
taxed  for 
any  further 
im  p  rove- 
ments  or  ad- 
ditions to  the 
road. 

The  serial 
method  is  not 
only  used  for 
road  financ- 
ing, but  in 
case  of  bonds 
issued  for 
c  0  nstruction 
of  public 
b  u  i  1  d  i  ngs, 
schools, 


parks,  docks,  etc.  The  serial  bond  issue 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  issuing 
municipality,  as  it  provides  a  "pay-as- 
you  go"  policy  which  is  very  commend- 
able and  more  economical  in  the  long- 
run.  While  this  form  of  bond  is  be- 
coming quite  generally  adopted  by  pro- 
gressive municipalities,  and,  in  time, 
will  replace  the  long  term  bond,  the 
latter  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
perfectly  safe  investment  so  far  as  the 
investor  is  concerned. 

Interest  and  serial  payments  are  met 
by  taxation  of  property  located  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  municipality  issuing 
the  securities. 

When  a  municipality  has  need  of 
funds  for  a  public  improvement,  the 
proper  legal  resolutions  are  passed  by  a 
governing  board  and  the  controller  is 
instructed  to  advertise  for  bids  for  a 
new  bond  issue.  The  advertisement  will 
set  forth  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  is- 
sued, rate,  maturity,  purpose  of  issue, 
legality,  etc.,  and  banking  houses,  insti- 
tutions, banks  and  private  investors 
submit  their  bids  for  the  bonds  accom- 
panied by  a  check  for  a  nominal  amount 
as  a  proof  of  good  faith.  At  a  specified 
time  the  bids  are  opened  and  the  bonds 
awarded  to  the  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion offering  the  highest  figure. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  municipal- 
ity furnishes  the  successful  bidder  with 
copies  of  all  resolutions  and  other  pa- 
pers in  connection  with  the  issue  of 
bonds,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
counsel  competent  to  pass  on  the  legal- 
ity of  securities  of  the  class,  certifying 
that  the  bonds  are  legally  issued.  For 
this  reason,  circulars  on  municipal 
bonds  issued  by  banking  firms  will  con- 
tain the  phrase  "Legality  approved  by 
Messrs.  Blank  &  Blank,  Attorneys,  New 
York."  Investment  houses  furnish  to 
the  investors  copies  of  legal  opinions  on 
the  issuance  of  the  bonds. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  munici- 
palities are  guided  by  law  as  to  how 
many  bonds  they  may  issue.  The  law 
limits  a  city's  right  to  borrow,  spend 


CURRENT  OFFERINGS  OF  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Montgomery,  Ala Funding  4is  1046 

Minneapolis,   Minn Impt.  4^8  1918-36 

Jersey  Citv,   N.  J Water  4is  1961 

Raleigh  Township,  N.  C School  5s  1946 

San  ]  )iego,  Cal Harbor  4*s  1927-84 

San  Diego,  Cal Water  4is  1932-53 

Tennessee.   State    Ref.  4s  1953 

Yonkers,   N.  Y Impt.  5s  1929-30 

Omaha,  Neb 4^8  1932 

Seattle,    Wash Bridge  5s  1927 

Houston,  Tex 5s  1930-55 

Toronto.  Ont 4Js  1925 

Toledo.  Ohio   School  Dist.  4^8  1936 

Los  Angeles   School  Dist.  4^8  1941 

Buffalo.  N.  Y School  4is  192S-35 

Chicago,    111 Harbor  4s  1925-28 

INIempliis,  Tenn Ref.  4is  1940-48 

Portland,   Ore Impt.  4s  1936 

Nashville,  Tenu Impt.  5s  1926 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Sewer  4is  1955 

Pelham,  N,  Y Town  Hall  4.35s  1929 


Approximate 
Yield 
4.30% 
3.90%  to 
4.00% 
4.00% 
4.375% 
4.25% 
4.25% 
3.95% 
4.00% 
4.10% 
4.20% 
4.40% 
5.00% 
4.10% 
4.25% 
3.90% 
3.90% 
4.25% 
4.05% 
4.40% 
4.00% 
4.00% 
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money  and  levy  taxes;  so  the  borrow- 
ing' of  funds  is  not  a  haphazard  propo- 
sition. Municipal  bonds  are  usually 
legal  investments  for  trustees  in  the 
states  where  the  municipality  is  located, 
and  the  savings  bank  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous states  provide  that  bonds  of  cities 
in  other  states  which  have  complied 
with  certain  requirements  are  legal  in- 
vestments. 

Municipal  bonds  are  safe  because  or- 
dinarily nobody  can  own  tangible  prop- 
erty and  escape  taxation.  Vacant  land, 
buildings,  public  service  corporations, 
bonds,  mortgages  and  corporate  prop- 
erty are  taxed  in  order  to  pay  interest 
and  principal  on  the  bonded  debt  of  a 
municipality  and  the  tax  is  levied  every 
year  without  fail.  A  booklet  recently 
issued  by  a  municipal  bond  house  very 
pertinently  says:  "Taxes  are  a  first 
lien  upon  any  property;  a  mortgage  can 
only  be  a  lien  second  thereto." 

In  many  states  bonds  of  municipali- 
ties are  exempt  from  taxation  when 
held  in  the  state  where  issued,  but  all 
municipal  bonds  are  exempt  from  the 
Federal  Income  Tax,  both  normal  and 
super-tax,  and  no  mention  of  the  in- 
come received  from  such  bonds  is  re- 
quired on  the  income  tax  return.  This 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  small  as 
well  as  the  large  investor.  To  the  small 
investor  it  obviates  the  necessity  for 
ownership  certificates  to  accompany  the 
coupons,  while  the  large  investor  does 
not  have  to  pay  a  super-tax  on  his  in- 
come from  municipal  bonds. 

Bonds  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, states  and  municipalities  are  the 
only  class  acceptable  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  security  for  postal  sav- 
ings deposits,  and  banks  which  receive 
the  privilege  to  carry  such  deposits  for 
the  government  are  required  to  turn 
over  a  specific  amount  of  eligible  bonds 
in  exchange  for  the  government  funds 
so  deposited. 

Municipal  bonds  have  stood  the  test 
for  many  years,  but,  as  is  natural,  along 
with  safety  one  must  accept  low  yield. 
The  best  grades  of  municipal  bonds  are 
now  selling  on  from  a  3.75  per  cent 
basis  to  a  4.25  per  cent  basis,  when  a 
year  ago  they  were  .25  higher.  Along 
with  the  many  railroad  receiverships 
came  the  demand  for  bonds  which  were 
not  likely  to  be  affected  by  business 
conditions,  and  with  the  great  demand 
for  bonds  that  followed  the  tremen- 
dous activity  in  commercial  lines,  there 
was  experienced  a  steady  rise  in  the 
prices  of  municipal  bonds  and  high 
grade  railroad  bonds. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an 
investor  must  content  himself  with  4 
per  cent,  for  while  bonds  of  large  cities 
sell  on  about  a  4  per  cent  basis,  that  is 
because  of  some  special  feature,  such 
as  legality  for  savings  banks,  or  exemp- 
tion from  local  taxes,  and  not  because 
of  any  relatively  better  security.  There 
are  many  bonds  of  small  cities  that  are 
obtainable  on  from  a  4%  per  cent  to  a 
5  per  cent  basis  which  are  as  sound  as 
bonds  can  be  and  form  desirable  hold- 
ings for  the  small  or  large  investor. 


The  following  dividend  is  announced : 
Federal    Sugar    Refininpr    Company,    preferred, 
quarterly,    I'g    per   cent,    payable    May    1. 


Good  5%  Bonds 

Still  Selling    Below  Par 

possess  these  advantages : 

1.  Higher    return     on    your    capital 

2.  Opportunities  for  appreciation 

There  are  still  excellent 
opportunities  for  investment 
available  among  the  class 
of  bonds  favored  by 

Banks  in  the  year  1915 

according  to  the  higher 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  hold- 
ings of  such  bonds  by  all 
banks  reporting  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

Send  for  List  I- 37 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Xew  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

I'liiladelphia       Baltimore         Cleveland 
Boston  St.  Louis 


Brown  Brothers 
and  Company 

59  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Fourth  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
60  State  Sl,  Boston,  Mass. 


Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  and 
Traveling  Cheques 

Investment  Securities 

Lists  Furnished  on  Application 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Company 

Founders'  Court,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
123  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


High  Grade 
Municipal  Bonds 

We  prepare  special 
offerings  suitable  for 

Trustees  or  Savings  Banks 

Commercial  Banks 

Private  Investors 

Copies  will  be  mailed  regularly 

to  investors  on  request  to 

Department    1.' 

Correspondents    will   kindly  indicate 

their  individual  investment 

requirements. 

IRsdmond  &(1Lq. 

33  Pine  St.    -     -     New  York 


J 


Six  Per  Cent  Investment 

Secured  by  Producing  Farm  Lands 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000  Denominations 

Value  of  security  nearly  three 
times  loan. 

Net  income  last  year  equiva- 
lent to  40%  of  the  entire  bond 
issue. 

Obligation  of  responsible  in- 
dividual. 

Location  in  rich,  established 
section,  convenient  to  active 
markets. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  916  AB 

Peabodr; 
Houghteling  &:Co. 

(Establiihed  1865) 
10  So.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago 


CHARTERED    1853 

LJnifed  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

45-47     WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,303,188.22 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECXTTCR.    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on   deposits,  and  holds,  nian-gcs  and  invests  money,  securities 
and   other   property,  real  or   personal,   for   individuals,  estates  and   corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM   M.    KINGSLEY.    Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER.    SecreUry 

WILLIAMSON   PELL,   Assistant   Secretary  CHARLES   A.    EDWARDS.    2d   Assistant   Secretary 

TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chairman  of  Board 

LYMAN  J.  GAGE  AKTIIIR  CIRTISS  JAMES  CORNFLIl'S  N.  BLISS.  JR. 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM   M.  KINGSLEY  HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 

EDWARD  W.SHELDON        WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  WM.   VINCENT  ASTOR 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP  OGPEN  MILLS  CHAS.   F.    HOFFMAN 

GEORGE  L.  Rl\  1  >  EOl-KTON  L.  WINTHROP  WILLIAM  SLOANE 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 

FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELl'S 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 
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"Dorit  tell  me 
YOU  never  had  a  chance! 

Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at 
the  same  bench.  I  realized  that  to  get 
ahead  I  needed  special  training,  and 
decided  to  let  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  help  me.  I  wanted 
you  to  do  the  same,  but  you  said,  Aw, 
forget  it ! '  You  had  the  same  chance  I 
had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim, 
youcan'texpect  more  money  until  you've 
trained  yourself  to  handle  bigger  work." 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the  world — in 
stores,  factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Ars you 
one  of  them?  Wake  up  !  Every  time  you  see 
an  I.  C.  S.  coupon  your  chance  is  staring  you 
in  the  face.     Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  men 
are  preparing  themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and 
better  pay  through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  pro- 
motion. Mark  and  mail  this  coupon,  and 
find  out  how. 


I.  C.  S.,  Box  4507.  Scr^nton.  Pa. 


IT. 


'   —  TEAR   OUT    HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4507,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subjoct,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

D  SALESMANSHIP 

H  ADVERTISING  MAN 

D  Window  Trimmer 

UShow  Card  Writer 

H  RAILROADER 

U  ILLUSTRATOR 

U  DESIGNER 

D  BOOKKEEPER 

I]  Stenographer  and  Typist 

I] Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Car  Running 

Electric  Wiring 

_J Telegraph  Expert 

DMECllAMCAL  E.NtilNF.EB 

m  Mechanical  Draftsman 

D  Machine  Shop  Practice 

^  Gas  Engineer 

U CIVIL  E.\(iI>EER  _ 

I]Surveying  and  Mapping   □  Railway  Accountant 

UmINE  EOKEJfN  OR  E.NtrR   Q  Commercial  Law 

U  Metallurgist  or  Prospeelor     DGOOD    ENGLISH 

H  STATIONARY  ENtJINEEK 

^  Marine  Engineer 

ARCHITECT 


^Contractor  and  Builder     □  Railway  Mail  Clerk 


m  Arrbitt  rtiiral  Draftsman 
^Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Engineer 
_  FLVMBING  AM)  HEATING 
U  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
H  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


I]  Teacher 

m Common  School  SobjeetB 

H  CIVIL  SERVICE 


AGRICULTURE 

Textile  Overseer  or  Sopt. 

Navigator         □Spanish 

ID  Ponltrv  Raisin?  □  (>erman 
H  Al  TOMOBILES  □  Freneh 
O  Auto  Repairing  O  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
A  Employer- 

Street 

and  No 


I    City State 1 


fC^iW^ 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Ifr.  Leeds 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  of  the  photoplay,   tiu;;bt  by  -Arthur  Lee>is.  E'iitur, 
TuE  Photoplay  Autimr.      'J5  >-p'j'/e  ra^'ilo-jue  free. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103^  Springfield,  Mass. 


Earn  $3000  to  $1 0000  Annually 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Unlimited  opportunities— 500.000  firms  need  experts.  Only  2.000 
vycrtified  E*udIic  Accountants  in  U.  S.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail 
•  n  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting- 
'"ositions.  Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  bt-Kin— wo 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


THE  COINSURANCE  CLAUSE 

A  correspondent  asks  for  an  explana- 
tion of  coinsurance  as  practised  in  fire 
insurance.  As  this  is  a  subject  that  is 
either  not  understood  at  all,  or  mis- 
understood, by  many  people,  it  will  be 
given  special  treatment  here. 

The  principle  of  coinsurance  rests  on 
the  theory  that  the  whole  value  of  any 
given  risk  should  contribute  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  loss  by  fire  incurred  by  it. 
The  owner  of  uninsured  property  bears 
the  whole  of  any  loss  sustained.  He  is 
his  own  insurer. 

Suppose  the  value  of  the  property  is 
$10,000.  If  he  insures  it  for  its  full 
value,  then  the  whole  risk  contributes 
to  any  fire  loss  suffered.  But  if  he  in- 
sures it  for  $5000,  thus  saving  one-half 
the  premium,  virtually  carrying  the  re- 
maining $5000  himself,  unless  there  is 
a  coinsurance  provision  in  the  com- 
pany's policy,  his  half  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  payment  of  any  partial 
loss.  This  would  work  no  inequity  to 
the  insurance  company  if  the  property 
were  totally  destroyed,  for  in  that  case 
the  owner  would  actually  bear  his  full 
share  of  the  loss.  But  experience  shows 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  losses 
incurred  are  partial  losses. 

To  meet  this  inequity  the  coinsurance 
clause  is  employed — generally,  the 
eighty  per  cent  clause.  In  substance,  this 
clause  provides  that  the  owner  of  the 
property  shall  keep  it  insured  for  an 
amount  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent  of 
its  value,  failing  in  which,  in  the  event 
of  loss,  he  shall  become  liable,  as  a 
coinsurer  with  the  company,  for  such 
proportion  of  any  loss  or  damage  as 
the  amount  insured  by  the  company 
shall  bear  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
property's  value. 

Reverting  to  the  illustration,  under 
the  eighty  per  cent  coinsurance  clause, 
the  owner  must  have  at  least  $8000  in- 
surance on  the  property.  He  is  carrying 
but  $5000.  This  makes  him  a  coinsurer 
for  $3000.  In  the  event  of  loss  the  com- 
pany's liability  would  be  five-eighths 
of  it;  the  owner's,  three-eighths.  If  the 
loss  is  total,  the  company  would  have 
to  pay  $5000,  because  five-eighths  of 
$10,000  more  than  uses  up  its  policy. 
But  suppose  the  whole  loss  is  $5000 
only.  The  company's  contribution  to  it 
would  be  five-eighths  of  $5000,  or 
$3125;  the  owner's  contribution  would 
be  three-eighths  of  $5000,  or  $1875. 

The  use  of  the  clause  also  prevents 
discrimination  in  insurance  service  be- 
tween insured  persons.  To  illustrate:  A 
and  B  each  own  property  'valued  at 
$10,000,  the  insurance  rate  on  each 
piece  being  1  per  cent.  A  insures  for 
$5000,  paying  $50  premium,  and  B  in- 
sures for  $8000,  paying  $80.  Each  has 
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a  $5000  loss.  Without  the  clause  A  gets 
as  much  protection  for  $50  as  B  gets 
for  $80.  With  the  clause  in  both  poli- 
cies, A  would  have  received  five-ei{?hths 
of  $5000  ($3125)  and  B,  five-eighths  of 
$8000  ($5000). 


,    C— You 

the    Puri- 

There   is 

iriiiK    that 


H.  G.  C,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.— The  Mutual 
Boiu'fit  Health  and  Aecident  Association 
of  Omaha  is  an  assessment  organization, 
the  financial  standinj;  of  which  dows  not 
apix'ar  in  any  of  the  insurance  handhooks 
to  which  I  have  access.  Read  the  article, 
"Low-Priced  Accident  Policies"  in  The 
Independent  of  February  21,  1916.  The 
Mystic  Workers  of  the  World  is  a  fra- 
ternal assessment  order,  accumulating  an 
insufficient  fund  to  meet  future  increases  in 
mortality,  therefore  I  cannot  recommend  it 
as  an  institution  furnishing  permanent  se- 
curity. 

C.  A.  ■R.,  CasRopolis,  Mich. — The  An- 
cient Order  of  (ileaners  is  a  fraternal  as- 
sessment lif<>  insurance  order  wliicli  is  not 
making  adecjuate  i)rovisioii  fr)r  increasing 
mortality  due  to  the  advancing  age  of  its 
niend)ersliip.  It  has  ■$;■)().( I0( ).()()()  outstand- 
ing insurance,  supi)oi-ted  by  about  .^il'jri.OOO 
of  net  assets.  Contrast  these  iigures  with 
an  established  old-line  company  of  approxi- 
mate insurance  liabilities,  say  the  Michi- 
gan Mutual.  That  conii)any"s  outstanding 
insurance  aggregates  $.'")4,0()0,0()(),  behind 
which  there  is  a  necessary  cash  reserve  of 
about  $11.()00,0()().  I  cannot  recommend  the 
Gleaners  as  an  insurer. 

G.     A.     N.,     Washington,     D 
are    probably    incpiiring    about 
tan    Ivife    of    Providence,    R.    I. 
no    company    in    I'ittsburgh    be: 
title.  This  company  was  organized  in  11)07; 
its  assets  are  .i?47-J,S7i) ;   surjdus,  $171,lt46, 
which  includes  .^tSini.OOO  of  capital.  It  is  a 
slow-growing,   sound  old  line  company.   Its 
expenses     for    new    business    are    a    little 
heavier  than  normal  and  its  mortality  rate 
is  a  trifle  high.  It  writes  participating  and 
non-participating    insurance.    In    my    judg- 
ment   a    life    company    should    not   be    per- 
mitted to  ti-ansact  both  kinds.  The  Puritan 
has  about  $2,500,000  insurance  iu  force. 

L.  C.  H.,  Dandridge,  Tenn. — You  say 
that  your  i)olicy  will  be  fully  paid  up  in 
September  and  that  its  .surrender  and  loan 
value  is  $412.(i.">.  You  also  say  you  can  get 
eight  per  cent  for  money  in  yoiu-  locality. 
Now,  the  loan  from  the  company  will  cost 
you  five  per  cent.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
borrow  at  five  per  cent  and  loan  the  money 
at  eight  per  cent,  thus  keei)ing  the  insur- 
ance in  force,  i)lus  the  annual  dividend  you 
will  get,  than  to  suri'(>nder  and  cancel  the 
insurance?  I  think  so.  Another  thought: 
Wc'Uld  you  not  do  better  in  the  long  future 
by  leaving  the  money  where  it  is  and  hav- 
ing all  futui-e  dividends  converted  into  addi- 
tions payable  with  th(>  i)olicy  at  de;ithV  All 
your  ventures  with  money  might  turn  out 
unfortunately.  Old  age  is  a  risk  to  be  in- 
sured against.  You  can  always  get  the  full 
cash  value  of  your  policy.  It  is  wise  to 
leave  it  until  needed. 

C.  R.  P..  Anaheim.  Cal. — T  am  (luite 
sure  that  no  insurance  institution  can 
maintain  thru  life  a  level  iiremium  rate  of 
$9  per  $1  ,()(>()  at  ages  2l-;3().  Therefore, 
I  am  constrained  to  assert  that  the  West- 
er!) Mutual  Life  of  Los  Angeles  is  mis- 
taken. The  actual  mathematical  reserve, 
calcidating  at  .">  per  cent,  at  age  2"),  is  $8  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  :  the  tabular  moi-- 
tality  is  $S.()7.  That  is  $1(!.()7.  The  mortal- 
ity increases  every  year  and,  ludess  the  [tre- 
mium  contains  enough  money  in  addition 
to  that  each  year  for  investment,  higher 
or  additional  a.ssessnuMits  will  ho  neces- 
sary. In  the  tenth  year  the  accumulated  re- 
serve is  $!)S.!)4,  greater  tlitin  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  year  by  ,$11.27:  the  mortality  in 
the  ninth  year  is  $.S.S:'>.  These  figures  i)'rove 
that  it  has  been  n(H'(>ss;iry  for  the  ixilicy- 
holder  to  pay  (hiring  the  ninth  vear  the 
sum  of  $11.27  plus  .$,S.S:;,  whicii  equals 
$20.10.  And  so  it  runs  upward  thru  the 
years. 


1  know  an  easy  way 
to  clear  your  skin 

Bathe  your  face  forseveral  minutes  with  Resinol 
Soap  and  warm  water,  working  the  creamy  lather 
into  the  skin  gently  with  the  finger-tips.  Then 
wash  off  with  more  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water, 
finishing  with  a  dash  of  clear,  cold  water  to  close 
the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  how  quickly  the  healing  Resinol  medi- 
cation soothes  and  cleanses  the  pores,  lessens  the 
tendency  to  pimples,  and  leaves  the 
complexion   clearer,    fresher   and 
more  velvety. 

If  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition  through 
neglect  or  an  unwise  use  of  cosmciics,  ap- 
ply Resinol  Ointment  and  let  it  remain  on 
ten  minutes  before  the  final  washing  with 
Resinol  Soap. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists  and 
dealers  in   toilet    goods.     For  trial  size, 
free,  write   to  Dept. 
11-D,  Resinol,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


CONCENTRATION 

SPELLS  SUCCESS 

when  rightly  used,  but  when  wrongly  used  it  is  »ure 
to  bring  failure  Most  persons  concentrate  on  that 
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our  loss  but  almost  impossible  to  concentrate  on  our 
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You  have  this  Power  and  can  learn  to  use  it  rightly 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  LAST  WORD  TO  GERMANY 


THE  NOTE  DATED  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CONCORD  AND  LEXINGTON 


INFORMATION  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  (lovernment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  fully  establishes  the  facts 
in  the  case  of  the  "Sussex."  and  the 
inferences  which  my  Government  has 
drawn  from  that  information  it  re- 
gards as  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  Your  Excellency's 
note  of  the  10th  instant.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  1916,  at  about  2  :50  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  unarmed 
steamer  "Sussex,"  with  325  or  more 
passengers  on  board,  among  whom 
were  a  number  of  American  citizens, 
was  torpedoed  while  crossing  from 
Folkestone  to  Dieppe.  The  "Sussex" 
had  never  been  armed ;  was  a  vessel 
known  to  be  habitually  used  only  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  across 
the  English  Channel,  and  was  not  fol- 
lowing the  route  taken  by  troopships 
or  supply  ships.  About  eighty  of  her 
I)assengers,  non-combatants  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  including  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  were  killed  or  injured. 

A  careful,  detailed  and  scrupulously 
impartial  investigation  by  naval  and 
military  olBcers  of  the  United  States 
has  conclu.sively  established  the  fact 
that  the  "Sussex"  was  torpedoed  with- 
out warning  or  summons  to  surrender, 
and  that  the  torpedo  by  which  she  was 
struck  was  of  German  manufacture. 
In  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  these  facts  from  the 
first  made  the  conclusion  that  the  tor- 
pedo was  fired  by  a  German  submarine 
unavoidable.  It  now  considers  that 
conclusion  substantiated  by  the  state- 
ments of  Your  Excellency's  note.  A 
full  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  Government  of-  the  United  States 
has  based  its  conclusion  is  inclosed. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  after  having  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  note  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  10th  of  April,  re- 
grets to  state  that  the  impression 
made  upon  it  by  the  statements  and 
proposals  contained  in  that  note  is 
that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
failed  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  which  has  resulted  not  alone 
from  the  attack  on  the  "Sussex,"  but 
from  the  whole  method  and  character 
of  submarine  warfare  as  disclosed  by 
the  unrestrained  practise  of  the  com- 
manders of  German  undersea  craft 
during  the  past  twelvemonth  and  more 
in  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
merchant  vessels  of  all  sorts,  nationali- 
ties and  destinations. 

If  the  sinking  of  the  "Sussex"  had 
been  an  isolated  case  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  might  find  it  pos- 
sible to  hope  that  the  officer  who  was 
responsible  for  that  act  had  wilfully 
violated  his  orders  or  had  been  crim- 
inally negligent  in  taking  none  of  the 
precautions  they  prescribed,  and  that 
the  ends  of  justice  might  be  satisfied 
by  imposing  upon  him  an  adequate 
punishment,  coupled  with  a  formal  dis- 
avowal of  the  act  and  payment  of  a 
suitable  indemnity  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

But,  tho  the  attack  upon  the  "Sus- 
sex" was  manifestly  indefensible  and 
caused  a  loss  of  life  so  tragical  as  to 
make  it  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most 
ten-ible  examples  of  the  inhumanity 
of  submarine  warfare  as  the  command- 
ers of  German  vessels  are  conducting 
it,  it  unhappily  does  not  stand  alone. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  forf-ed  by  recent 
events  to  conclude  that  it  is  only  one 
instance,  even  th  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme and  mos;  distressing  instances, 
of  the  deliberate  method  and  spirit  of 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  merchant 
vessels  of  all  sorts,  nationalities  and 
destinations  which  have  become  more 
and  more  unmistakable  as  the  activity 
of  German  undersea  vessels  of  war  has 
in  recent  months  been  quickened  and 
extended. 

The  Imperial  Government  will  recall 
that  when,  in  February,  1915,  it  an- 
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nounced  its  intention  of  treating  the 
waters  surrounding  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  embraced  within  the  seat 
of  war  and  of  destroying  all  merchant 
ships  owned  by  its  enemies  that  might 
be  found  within  that  zone  of  danger, 
and  warned  all  vessels,  neutral  as  well 
as  belligerent,  to  keep  out  of  the  waters 
thus  proscribed  or  to  enter  them  at 
their  peril,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  earnestly  protested.  It 
took  the  position  that  such  a  policy 
could  not  be  pursued  without  con- 
stant gross  and  palpable  violations  of 
the  accepted  law  of  nations,  particu- 
larly if  submarine  craft  were  to  be 
employed  as  its  instruments,  inasmuch 
as  the  rules  prescribed  by  that  law, 
rules  founded  on  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  non-combatants  at 
sea,  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  observed  by  such  vessels.  It 
based  its  protest  on  the  ground  that 
persons  of  neutral  nationality  and  ves- 
sels of  neutral  ownership  would  bo  ex- 
posed "to  extreme  and  intolerable  risks  : 
and  that  no  right  to  close  any  part  of 
the  high  seas  could  lawfully  be  as- 
serted by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
the  circumstances  then  existing. 

The  law  of  nations  in  these  matters, 
upon  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  based  that  protest,  is 
not  of  recent  origin  or  founded  upon 
merely  arbitrary  principles  set  up  by 
convention.  It  is  based,  on  the  con- 
trary, upon  manifest  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  has  long  been  established 
with  the  approval  and  by  the  express 
assent  of  all  civilized  nations. 

The  Imperial  Govei-nment,  notwith- 
standing, persisted  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  announced,  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  dangers  involved,  at  any  rate 
to  neutral  vessels,  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  the  instructions  which 
it  had  issued  to  the  commanders  of  its 
submarines  and  assuring  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  it 
would  take  every  possible  precaution 
both  to  respect  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  non-com- 
batants. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  of  sub- 
marine warfare  against  the  commerce 
of  its  adversaries,  thus  announced  and 
thus  entered  upon  in  despite  of  the 
solemn  protest  of  the  Government  of. 
the  United  States,  the  commanders  of 
the  Imperial  Government's  undersea 
vessels  have  carried  on  practises  of 
such  ruthless  destruction  which  have 
made  it  more  and  more  evident  as  the 
months  have  gone  by  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  found  it  im- 
practicable to  put  any  such  restraint 
upon  them  as  it  had  hoped  and  prom- 
ised to  put.  Again  and  again  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  given  its  sol- 
emn assurances  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  at  least  passen- 
ger ships  would  not  be  thus  dealt  with, 
and  yet  it  has  repeatedly  permitted  its 
undersea  commanders  to  disregard 
those  assurances  with  entire  impunity. 
As  recently  as  February  last  it  gave 
notice  that  it  would  regard  all  armed 
merchantmen  owned  by  its  enemies  as 
part  of  the  armed  naval  forces  of  its 
adversaries  and  deal  with  them  as 
with  men-of-war,  thus,  at  least  by  im- 
plication, pledging  itself  to  give  warn- 
ing to  vessels  which  were  not  armed 
and  to  accord  security  of  life  to  their 
passengers  and  crews ;  but  even  this 
limitation  their  submarine  command- 
ers have  recklessly  ignored. 

Vessels  of  neutral  ownership,  even 
vessels  of  neutral  ownership  bound 
from  neutral  port  to  ueutral  port,  have 
been  destroyed,  along  with  vessels  of 
belligerent  ownership,  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers.  Sometimes  the 
merchantmen  attacked  have  been 
warned  and  summoned  to  surrender 
before  being  fired  on  or  torpedoed ; 
sometimes  their  passengers  and  crews 
have  been  vouchsafed  the  poor  secur- 


ity of  being  allowed  to  take  to  the 
ship's  boats  before  the  ship  was  sent 
to  the  bottom.  But  again  and  again 
no  warning  has  been  given,  no  escape 
even  to  the  ship's  boats  allowed  to 
those  on  board. 

Great  liners  like  the  "Lusitania" 
and  "Arabic"  and  mere  passenger 
boats  like  the  "Sussex"  have  been 
attacked  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, often  before  they  have  even 
become  aware  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  an  armed  ship  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants,  passengers  and  crew 
have  been  destroyed  wholesale  and  in 
a  manner  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  cannot  but  regard 
as  wanton  and  without  the  slightest 
color  of  justification.  No  limit  of  any 
kind  has  in  fact  been  set  to  their  in- 
discriminate pursuit  and  destruction 
of  merchantmen  of  all  kinds  and  na- 
tionalities within  the  waters  which  the 
Imperial  Government  has  chosen  to 
designate  as  lying  within  the  seat  of 
war.  The  roll  of  Americans  who  have 
lost  their  lives  upon  ships  thus  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  has  grown  month 
by  month,  until  the  ominous  toll  has 
mounted  into  the  hundreds. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  very  patient.  At  every 
stage  of  this  distressing  experience  of 
tragedy  after  tragedy  it  has  sought 
to  be  governed  by  the  most  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  an  unprecedented  war 
and  to  be  guided  by  .sentiments  of  very 
genuine  friendship  for  the  people  and 
government  of  Germany.  It  has  ac- 
cepted the  successive  explanations  and 
assurances  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, as  of  course  given  in  entire  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith,  and  has  hoped, 
even  against  hope,  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  possible  for  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment so  to  order  and  control  the  acts 
of  its  naval  commanders  as  to  square 
its  policy  with  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  as  embodied  in  the 
law  of  nations.  It  has  made  every  al- 
lowance for  unprecedented  conditions 
and  has  been  willing  to  wait  until  the 
facts  became  unmistakable  and'  were 
susceptible  of  only  one  interpretation. 

It  now  owes  it  to  a  just  regard  for 
its  own  rights  to  say  to  the  Imperial 
Government  that  that  time  has  come. 
It  has  become  painfully  evident  to  it 
that  the  position  which  it  took  at  the 
very  outset  is  inevitable,  namely,  the 
use  of  submarines  for  the  destruction 
of  an  enemy's  commerce  is  of  neces- 
sity, because  of  the  very  character  of 
the  vessels  employed  and  the  very 
methods  of  attack  which  their  employ- 
ment of  course  involves,  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  human- 
ity, the  long^established  and  incontro- 
vertible rights  of  neutrals,  and  the 
sacred  immunities  of  non-combatants. 

If  it  is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  prosecute  relent- 
less and  indiscriminate  warfare 
against  vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use 
of  submarines,  without  regard  to  what 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  consider  the  sacred  and  in.dis- 
putable  rules  of  international  law  and 
the  universally  recognized  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  at  last  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  but  one  course 
It  can  pursue. 

Unless  the  Imperial  Government 
should  now  immediately  declare  and 
effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present 
methods  of  submarine  warfare  against 
passenger  and  freight-carrying  ves- 
sels, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  German 
Empire  altogether.  This  action  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
templates with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
but  feels  constrained  to  take  in  be- 
half of  humanity  and  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations.  Lansing 
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The   justly    famous   orb   of   day 

Had  sought  the  celebrated  West 
To  take — (and  who  would  say  it  nay?)  — 
In  its  inimitable  way 
A  needed   rest. 

The  moon — whose  light  is  hardly  less 

Esteemed   than   is  Apollo's   own — 
Came  up  and  shone  with  that  success 
Which  not  to  know  is  to  confess 
Oneself   unknown. 

'Twas  night — But  I  need  hardly  speak 

Of  ev'ning's  charms  altho  they  are 
So  beneficially   unique  • 
And,  with  the  rather  younger  clique, 
So    popular. 

And  some  of  us — please  don't  infer 

We  were  in  any  way  alarmed 
By   nightfall — au   contraire   sans  peur 
We  laid  us  down  to  sleep  and  were 
Quite   pleased   and   charmed. 

— T.   N.   Metcalf,   in   New    York   Evening 
Post  Magazine. 

POTENT  PREPAREDNESS 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  story 
about  the  Kaiser's  visit  a  year  or  two 
before  the  w^ar.  He  exprest  his  desire 
to  go  to  Switzerland,  and  was  cordially 
invited  to  come  at  the  time  of  the 
maneuvers.  He  was  taken  about  and 
given  every  chance  to  see  and  admire 
the  fitness  of  the  men  and  their  ac- 
curate marksmanship  and  skill. 

The  story  goes  that  he  stopped  before 
one  of  the  soldiers  and  said:  "Yes,  you 
are  splendid  fellows,  but  only  four  hun- 
dred thousand  of  you  at  the  most.  What 
would  you  do  if  I  should  bring  my 
army  of  a  million  men  thru  here?" 

"Why,  sire,"  as  proudly  responded 
the  Swiss,  "it's  very  simple.  Each  one 
of  us  would  shoot  twice;  that's  all." 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  tale:  It  is 
said  that  in  the  council  called  to  decide 
as  to  which  road  Germany  should  take 
into  France — Switzerland  or  Belgium 
— Switzerland  was  saved  by  two  votes, 
and  those  opposed  to  molesting  it  were 
the  staff  of  military  officials  who  had 
accompanied  the  Kaiser  upon  his  visit 
to  the  maneuvers. — The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

DoKis  Blake — Flirting  is  ill  bred. 

Winifred  Stoneb,  Jk. — How  far  can  a 
eat  spit? 

Mauy_  PxckI'OKD — It  is  all  my  own  nat- 
ural  hair. 

Ko.  Howe — Most  men  prefer  to  eat  fast 
like   a   dog. 

Rev.  J.  Howard  Melisii — Love  alone 
can  save  the  world. 

W.  H.  Taft — The  nerve  center  of  this 
country  is  Chicago. 

Amy  Lowell — Chicago  is  the  greatest 
center  of  the  new  school  of  poetry. 

Reginald  Kaufman — The  backbone  of 
knowledge  is  whenness. 

WooDKOW  Wilson — It  is  a  pity  that 
this  is  a  campaign  year. 

Genekal  Emilio  Zapata — I  am  fight- 
ing for  the  common  people. 

Speaker  Clark — You  Republicans 
haven't  got  the  world  by  the  tail. 

William  Barnes,  Jr. — Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
an  enemy  of  the  American  Republic. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews — The  great- 
est enemy  of  the  theater  is  the  high-brow. 

Luke  McLuke — Quick  now,  who  was 
Vice-President  when  Taft  was  President? 

John  Masefield — I  suppose  Vachel 
Lindsay  is  your  best  writer  of  verses  to- 
day. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Turner — Life  has  a  ter- 
rible way  of  getting  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Police  Inspector  Faurot — Not  one- 
tenth  of  the  loot  in  precious  stones  is  ever 
returned. 

Publisher  Geo.  P.  Brett — The  best 
slang  of  today  becomes  the  language  of  to- 
morrow. 

Commissioner  of  Markets  Dillon — 
There  is  not  an  average  of  one  bad  egg  in 
a  thousand. 

Jess  Willard — Of  the  several  methods 
of  defense  ducking  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous. 

Senator  Pomerene — If  necessary,  I 
would  have  the  troops  follow  Villa  to 
Patagonia. 

CoL.  Edward  F.  Glenn — The  American 
army  is  the  most  pathetic  thing  that  ever 
came  along  in  historj'. 

William  Brady,  M.D.— Every  six 
months  every  adult  should  undergo  a  com- 
plete   physical    examination. 

Congressman  Heflin — If  we  can  pros- 
ecute bulls  for  putting  up  the  price,  we  can 
prosecute  bears  for  putting  down  the  price. 

Attorney  General  Gregory — Wood- 
row  Wilson  would  not  be  willing  to  be 
President  unless  he  felt  in  his  heart  that 
he  was  right. 

H.  G.  Wells — The  western  nations 
have  taken  a  peculiar  pride  in  having  a 
free  press ;  that  is  to  say,  a  press  that  can 
be  bought  by  any  one. 

Senator  Smith — When  Woodrow  Wil- 
son took  the  oath  of  office,  one  man  in 
every  four  in  this  country  had  a  bank  ac- 
count,   where   are   they   now? 

Everett  P.  Wheeler — Politics  are  ex- 
citing and  engrossing,  and  ont^  women  are 
drawn  into  the  vortex  they  are  more  ex- 
cited and   engrossed  than  •  men   are. 

BiLLY'  Sunday — I  could  preach  sermons 
that  would  make  the  gum-chewing,  face- 
painted  manicured,  highball-guzzling,  card- 
playing,  marcel-waved  society  women  say 
"Oh,  isn't  Mr.  Sunday  a  nice  man." 

Marjorie  Dorman — The  worst  thing 
which  could  happen  to  the  wage-earning 
woman  would  be  for  the  law  to  place  her 
on  au  equality  with  men.  She  needs  equal- 
ity plus. 

Arnold  Bennett — Those  hogsheads  of 
blood,  lacerated  limbs,  smashed  bones, 
glazing  eyes,  screams  of  pain,  are  exactly 
what  we  all  in  every  country  asked  for 
when  we  voted  supplies. 
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TO  RIDE  IN  THE  CADILLAC 
IS  TO  REVISE  YOUR  IDEAS 
OF  WHAT  CONSTITUTES 
LUXURIOUS  MOTORING 


BETWEEN  two  cars,  even  of  excellent 
riding  qualities,  you  may  be  able  to 
observe  certain  slight  or  indifferent 
distinctions. 

But  you  will  recognize  that  the  difference 
between  the  smoothest,  steadiest  car  you 
have  ever  known,  and  the  eight-cylinder 
Cadillac,  is  not  merely  slight  or  indefinite. 

It  is  impressively  brought  home  to  you 
that  you  must  reject  your  previous  ideals 
and  that  you  must  adopt  new  standards  of 
what  constitutes  real  motoring  luxury. 

Before  you  have  ridden  a  mile  in  the 
Cadillac,  you  find  that  the  qualities  which 
you  have  most  desired  in  a  motor  car  have 
been  developed  to  a  point  that  is  absolutely 
new  to  you. 

You  discover— immediately  the  car  glides 
into  motion  —that  the  quality  of  quietness 
has  been  given  a  new  significance. 

You  find  that  neither  the  engine  nor  any 
other  part  of  the  marvelously  efficient 
mechanism  intrudes  itself  upon  you. 

You  relax  into  forgetfulness  of  the  means 
by  which  you  are  carried  forward. 

You  find  that  you  are  traveling  more  con- 
tinuously on  direct  drive  than  you  had 
thought  possible  in  any  car. 

Pick-up,  from  a  snail's  pace  to  express 
train  speed,  is  accomplished  with  so  little 
efiort  that  it  is  scarcely  apparent. 


Hills  which,  before,  had  compelled  a  car 
to  strain  and  labor,  seem  almost  to  subside 
into  a  level  roadway  —so  easily,  so  quietly 
and  with  so  little  exertion  does  the  Cadillac 
surmount  them. 

Fatigue  and  exhaustion,  which  may  have 
characterized  your  journeys  in  the  past,  are 
replaced  by  a  sense  of  intense  exhilaration 
and  keen  enjoyment. 

The  most  enthusiastic  Cadillac  admirers 
are  those  whose  motor  car  experience  has 
been  most  extended. 

There  have  been  no  exceptions  to  the 
astonishment  and  delight  of  those  who  have 
ridden  in  this  unusual  car. 

The  handling  and  control  are  so  easy;  the 
springs  and  the  deep,  soft  upholstery  are  so 
yielding;  the  smoothness,  the  quietness,  the 
activity  and  the  flexibility  are  so  delightfully 
soothing ;  there  is  such  a  sense  of  velvet  soft- 
ness in  every  movement  of  the  car,  that  you 
cannot  resist  its  supreme  charm. 

And  so  your  experience  with  the  Cadillac, 
resolves  itself  into  something  even  broader 
than  complete  satisfaction. 

It  carries  with  it  the  gratifying  sense  of 
owning  something  different  and  something 
superior  — a  car  which  surpasses  ordinary 
standards  and  deepens  and  intensifies  the 
enjoyment  of  every  phase  of  motoring. 
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[This  memorandum  was  given  to  the  daily  press  on  Friday,  April  28] 

ARPER'S  WEEKLY"  has  been  acquired   by   the  Independent   Corporation,   and, 
after  fifty-nine  years  of  existence,  it  is  to   be  incorporated  in  The   Independent. 
This  brings  together  two  of  the  oldest  and   best  known   of  American   weekly 
periodicals. 

The  Independent  is  sixty-eight  years  old,  "Harper's  Weekly"  fifty-nine.  The  older 
periodical  has  during  all  its  history  been  associated  with  a  single  family.  The  present 
editor,  Hamilton  Holt,  is  the  grandson  of  the  founder,  Henry  C.  Bowen.  Two  and  a  half 
years  ago  Mr.  Holt  was  joined  in  the  ownershipj^and  management  of  The  Independent 
by  William  B.  Howland,  for  twenty-three  years  publisher  of  "The  Outlook,"  and  his  two 
sons,  Karl  V.  S.  Howland  and  Harold  J.  Howland,  who  had  also  been  associated  with  "The 
Outlook"  in  the  advertising  and  editorial  fields. 

"Harper's  Weekly"  was  for  fifty-six  years    one    of    the    well-known    group    of    peri- 
odicals published  by  the  famous  house  of  Harper  and  Brothers.  Prior  to  and  during  the 
last  presidential  campaign  it  was  edited  by  Colonel  George  Harvey,   who   was   the   first 
publicist  to  propose  and  urge  the  nomination  and  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  Presi- 
dent. 

For  the  past  three  years  "Harper's  Weekly"  has  been  owned  by  an  independent  cor- 
poration, and  has  been  edited  by  Norman  Hapgood,  the  former  editor  of  "Collier's 
Weekly."  .,  '"-^ 

The  incorporation  of  "Harper's  Weekly"  in  The  Independent  is  a  logical  event.  The 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  two  periodicals  have  been  similar  from  the  beginning.  Both  have 
had  for  their  prime  functions  the  treatment  and  interpretation  of  the  current  history  of 
the  world,  amd  the  cultivation  of  sound  opinion  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  Both  peri- 
odicals have  not  feared  to  be  radical  and  to  utter  vigorous  editorial  views  even  when  Ihey 
were  most  unpopular.  If  at  any  time  in  the  las{  sixty  years  a  librarian  or  well-informed 
reader  had  been  asked  to  name  the  leading  American  periodicals,  he  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  among  the  foremost  The  Independent  and  "Harper's  Weekly."  These 
two,  as  friendly  rivals,  have  always  stood  for  the  best  in  American  life,  for  purity  in  poli- 
tics, for  social  reform,  for  national  progress,  for  high  ideals  in  literature  and  art.  The 
eighty-six  volumes  of  The  Independent  and  the  sixty-two  volumes  of  "Harper's  Weekly" 
form  a  contemporary  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  of  extraordinary  value, 
a  treasury  of  information  of  current  events  and  opinions  such  as  few  libraries  are  fortu- 
nate to  possess. 

To  "Harper's  Weekly"  belongs  the  honor  of  publishing  the  essays  of  George  William 
Curtis,  the  cartoons  of  Thomas  Nasi,  and  the  farces  of  William  Dean  Ilowells,  while  The 
Independent  has  credit  for  publishing  the  editorials  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  sermons  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Browning  and 
Kipling. 
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i  MORE    BLOOD    SPILT    ON    IRISH    SOIL 


©  Brown  &  Dawson 

A  HUMANITARIAN   TRAITOR 
Sir  Roger  Casement,  captured  oflf  the  coast  of  Ireland  while  aittempt- 
ing  to  land  arms  from  a  German  auxiliary.  He  had  previously  been 
known  chiefly  for  his  activities  as  British  consul,  in  behalf  of  mis- 
treated natives  in  the  Putumayo  rubber  fields  of  South  America 


N.  Y.  Herald  Service 

TO  CRUSH  THE   IRISH   REBELLION 

Major-General  Sir  John  Maxwell,  recently  commander  of  the  British 

forces    in    Egypt,    has    been    put    in    charge    of    the    Irish    situation. 

Martial   law   was   proclaimed  in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  and 

soon  extended  to  the  whole  of  Ireland 


Paul  Thompson  ^m 

LIBERTY  HALL  IN  DUBLIN,  NOW  RIDDLED  BY  BRITISH  SHELLS  ■ 

The  headquarters  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  demolished  on  April  29,  has  been  a  labor  center  for  a  long  time.  In  1913  Jim  Larkin's  striking  transport  ■ 

workers  gathered  here,  and  the  photograph  shows  some  of  his  "citizen  soldiery"  on  guard  during  one  of  his  revolutionary  enterprises 
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HOW   GERMANY'S   REPLY   WILL   COME 


GERMANY  has  not  replied  to  the  American  note 
on  the  submarine  situation.  Ambassador  Gerard 
is  busily  conferring  with  the  Foreign  Office  and 
has  even  journeyed  to  the  German  General 
Headquarters  "somewhere  in  France"  to  consult  face  to 
face  with  the  Kaiser.  Many  rumors,  reports  and  conjec- 
tures are  going  about  as  to  what  the  German  answer 
will  be  and  there  is  much  debate  as  to  whether  it  will 
be  "satisfactory." 

It  will  be  interesting,  of  course,  to  read  the  German 
note  when  it  comes.  If  it  should  contain  a  hearty  and 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  American  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  very  gratifying. 

But  the  main  point  should  not  be  overlooked.  Ger- 
many's real  answer  is  not  to  be  made  thru  diplomatic 


channels.  It  will  be  made  on  the  high  seas.  If  Ger- 
many from  this  time  forward  does  actually  cease  to 
use  its  submarines  in  violation  of  the  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  the  American  people  will 
go  on  living  in  amicable  and  harmonious  relations  with 
the  German  people.  But  if  a  German  submarine  should 
attack  a  merchant  vessel  with  an  American  citizen  on 
board,  that  act  of  itself  would  cause  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations. 

There  is  no  need  for  Germany  to  argue  the  case 
longer. 

The  latest  note  of  the  United  States  is  this  nation's 
final  word — or  it  is  nothing. 

Not  German  words,  but  German  acts,  will  determine 
the  future. 


THE    IRONY    OF  IRELAND 


Two  years  ago  the  Irishmen  of  Ulster  were  getting 
guns  from  Germany  to  fight  the  King's  troops.  Last 
week  the  Irishmen  of  Dublin  were  getting  guns  from 
Germany  to  fight  the  King's  troops.  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
who  was  two  years  ago  conspiring  against  the  govern- 
ment, was  only  a  few  months  ago  made  a  member  of  that 
government.  Sir  Roger  Casement,  who  is  now  under  ar- 
rest for  conspiring  against  the  government,  was  the  man 
who  made  out  the  government's  case  against  Belgium 
in  1903. 

The  Blue  Book  on  the  "Belgian  atrocities,"  prepared 
by  Mr.  Casement  thirteen  years  ago,  was,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Blue  Book  on 
the  "Belgian  atrocities"  prepared  last  year  by  Lord 
Bryce,  but  the  contents  were  different.  The  former  told 
how  the  Belgians  cut  off  the  hands  of  children  in  the 
Congo ;  the  latter  told  how  the  Germans  cut  off  the  hands 
of  children  in  Belgium.  On  July  9,  1903 — that  is,  before 
the  report  of  the  Casement  investigations  had  come  out 
— The  Independent  published  a  photograph  of  one  of 
these  maimed  children  in  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, telling  how  a  missionary  had  seen  eighty-one  hu- 
man hands  drying  over  a  fire  to  be  turned  in  to  the  state 
officer  as  proof  of  a  successful  raid.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  Belgians  were  monopolizing  trade  and  permit- 
ting slavery. 

The  British  public  was  so  shocked  by  these  revela- 
tions of  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  administration  of 
a  state  founded  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  na- 
tives and  opening  up  the  territory  to  free  trade  that  the 
British  Government  interposed  a  veto  to  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  the  "Congo  Free  State"  by  Belgium.  It 
was  in  fact  not  until  1914  that  Great  Britain  consent- 
ed to  the  Belgian  annexation  of  the  territory.  The 
United  States,  altho  it  took  part  in  the  international  con- 
ference which  founded  the  Congo  Free  State  and  de- 
clared its  perpetual  neutrality,  made  no  protest  when  it 
was  taken  over  by  Belgium. 

But  England,  which  did  oppose  with  all  its  power  the 
acquisition  of  the  Congo  by  Belgium,  is  now,  curiously 
enough,  fighting  that  Belgium  may  retain  the  Congo. 
For  it  has  been  more  than  once  intimated  that  Germany 
would  be  willing  to  stop  the  war  at  once  and  evacuate 
Belgium  if  Belgian  Congo  be  ceded  to  her.  But  such  a 
transfer  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  natives  if 


we  may  judge  by   Germany's  cruel  treatment  of   the 
Hereros. 

So  it  happens  that  Sir  Roger  Casement,  knighted  for 
his  exposure  of  the  iniquities  of  "red  rubber,"  lies  now 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  caught  in  the  act  of  rebellion 
and  liable,  according  to  existing  English  law,  to  be  be- 
headed for  high  treason.  He  is  more  likely,  however, 
to  be  made  Attorney  General  like  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
who  organized  the  Ulster  rebellion,  or  made  Premier, 
like  General  Botha,  who  led  the  Boer  armies  against 
Kitchener,  or  set  at  liberty,  like  General  De  Wet,  who 
was  a  few  months  ago  convicted  of  high  treason,  or 
elected  to  Parliament  like  Arthur  Lynch,  the  Irish 
colonel  in  the  Boer  army.  Such  is  the  British  way  of 
treating  malcontents;  illogical,  ironical,  absurd,  it  may 
be  called,  yet  it  works,  and  no  better  way  has  been  dis- 
covered of  turning  foes  into  friends.  Most  of  the  Irish 
have  been  won  over  by  the  conciliatory  policy  which  the 
British  Government  has  in  recent  years  adopted  toward 
Ireland.  The  reform  of  the  land  laws  has  in  large  part 
removed  the  economic  grievance,  and  the  passage  of 
home  rule  promises  to  remove  in  large  part  the  politi- 
cal grievance.  But  the  evil  effects  of  the  old  injuries  still 
trouble  the  world.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Kaiser 
would  have  hesitated  to  make  war  if  he  had  not  relied 
upon  Irish  discontent.  This  effect  was  anticipated  in  an 
article  written  for  The  Independent  of  Januarj'  30,  1902, 
by  Arthur  Lynch,  then  under  sentence  of  death  for  trea- 
son, who  said: 

The  South  African  war  has  shown  the  weakness  of  Eng- 
land and  has  aroused  the  hopes  and  rekindled  the  hatred  of 
her  Continental  foes.  The  attitude  of  Ireland,  so  pronounc- 
edly hostile  to  England  in  this  undertaking,  has  been  a 
source  of  weakness  not  only  in  its  direct  moral  effect  and 
by  the  influence  on  public  opinion  in  America,  but  also  in  the 
most  material  way  by  the  limitation  of  the  recruiting  ground 
of  England  for  her  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Every  point  in  this  paragraph  is  verified  by  the  news 
of  the  day.  The  recruiting  ground  of  England  has  been 
limited,  for  the  British  Government  has  not  dared  to 
extend  its  enlistment  acts  to  Ireland.  The  Democratic 
party,  which  in  its  platform  denounced  England  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Boer  republics,  is  now  in  power  at 
Washington.  The  Dublin  insurgents  have  received  en- 
couragement if  not  more  substantial  aid  from  Irish  in 
America.  The  hopes  and  the  hatreds  of  England's  conti- 
nental foes  have  precipitated  the  Great  War. 
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But  now,  when  Ireland's  hopes  are  highest^  they  are 
blasted  by  her  own  act.  Never  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years  has  an  Irish  rebellion  had  less  justification  and 
less  chance  of  success.  The  factionalism  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  curse  of  the  country  has  again  brought 
ruin  to  its  cause  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph.  The  same 
paper  that  tells  of  the  Irish  attack  on  the  English  at 
Dublin  tells  also  how  the  Irish  fought  for  the  English 
at  Loos. 


CAST  OUT  FROM  EDEN 

THE  capture  by  the  Turks  of  General  Townshend's 
army  on  the  Tigris  is  a  severe  blow  to  British  pres- 
tige. Three-quarters  of  the  second  year  of  the  Great 
War  have  now  gone.  Great  Britain  has  raised  an  army 
of  four  million  and  they  have  been  fighting  on  eight 
distinct  fields  in  three  continents,  yet  nowhere  have  they 
achieved  a  distinct  victory.  Twice  they  have  suffered  dis- 
tinct defeats,  and — what  is  most  humiliating — by  the 
Turks.  The  Turks!  who  for  more  than  a  century  have 
been  regarded  as  incapable  of  carrying  on  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  against  any  of  the  great  powers  of 
Christendom,  At  Gallipoli  the  British  thought  them- 
selves lucky  to  get  their  troops  away.  At  Kut-el-Amara 
they  were  not  so  lucky. 

To  be  sure,  the  numerical  loss  is  small,  2970  British 
and  6000  Indians.  The  Germans  reported  on  the  same 
day  the  capture  of  5600  Russians  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  The  Germans  have  lost  as  many  in  a  single 
charge  at  Verdun.  But  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  the 
Tigris  means  more  than  these.  It  means  the  definite  fail- 
ure of  the  British  attempt  to  take  Bagdad,  and  Bagdad 
is  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  prize  for  which  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  contending.  The  two  powers 
came  into  conflict  thru  the  desire  of  each  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Mesopotamia,  the  land  between  the  rivers  where 
tradition  locates  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  where  the 
great  empires  of  the  ancient  world  flourished  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  With  this  region  again  brought  under 
irrigation  as  it  was  in  those  days  it  may  become  rich 
and  populous  as  of  old.  At  Bagdad  the  ambitions  of  the 
rival  powers  clashed.  Before  the  war  the  Germans  were 
getting  to  Bagdad  from  the  west  by  rail  and  the  British 
were  strengthening  their  hold  on  the  water  approach 
from  the  east.  When  the  war  broke  out  both  sides  pushed 
forward  on  the  same  lines,  the  Germans  building  their 
Bagdad  railroad  with  feverish  haste  thru  the  Taurus 
Mountains  and  over  the  Anatolian  desert,  the  British 
taking  possession  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  sending  ex- 
peditions up  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers. 

But  ten  miles  from  Bagdad  the  British  were  turned 
back  and  the  expeditionary  force,  caught  in  the  bend  of 
the  river  at  Kut-el-Amara,  has  been  besieged  for  143 
days.  The  world  has  watched  with  amazement  General 
Townshend's  plucky  stand,  for  it  was  not  expected  that 
he  could  hold  out  long  without  relief.  Realizing,  tho 
faintly,  what  he  must  be  enduring  in  the  midst  of  a  des- 
ert, surrounded  by  Turks  and  Arabs,  cut  off  from  sup- 
plies of  food,  medicines  and  ammunition,  we  havfe  felt 
the  courage  which  dictated  the  facetious  messages  he 
has  sent  out  by  wireless,  his  requests  for  new  needles 
for  his  phonograph,  for  his  dress  suit,  and  for  flower 
•seeds  to  plant  in  the  spring. 

According  to  a  government  statement  in  Parliament, 
General  Townshend's  force  consisted  of  "considerably 


more  than  a  division,"  which  must  mean  at  least  25,000 
men.  The  number  surrendered,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  less  than  9000.  A  simple  subtraction 
tells  us  a  little  of  what  has  happened  during  those  terri- 
ble five  months  on  the  Tigris. 

The  blame  for  this  foolhardy  expedition  rests  not 
upon  General  Townshend,  but  upon  Sir  John  Nixon,  who 
was  removed  from  command  of  the  Mesopotamian  cam- 
paign some  time  ago.  The  blunders  disclosed  were  nu- 
merous. There  was  lack  of  light  draft  river  boats.  There 
was  scandalous  lack  of  medical  supplies  for  the  wounded 
and  sick.  There  was  lamentable  lack  of  information 
about  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  If  the  statement  is  true 
that  Field  Marshal  von  der  Goltz  died  of  spotted  fever 
the  other  day  at  Bagdad,  then  the  Turks  were  command- 
ed in  person  by  one  of  the  ablest  .strategists  of  the  gen- 
eration, whose  text-books  on  the  art  of  war  are  used  at 
West  Point.  What  is  still  less  excusable  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  their  own  men,  shown  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  the  expectation  that  Mohammedan 
soldiers  would  willingly  follow  a  Christian  leader  in  the 
capture  of  one  of  their  own  sacred  cities.  It  is  said  that 
the  expedition  started  out  with  Mohammedan  troops 
who  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  Hindus,  be- 
cause of  their  reluctance  to  attack  Bagdad. 

So  the  Tigris  campaign  must  be  added  to  the  list  of 
the  fatal  mistakes  of  the  British  command,  to  the  Ant- 
werp expedition,  the  Gallipoli  expedition,  the  Salonica 
expedition,  the  battle  of  Loos  and  the  battle  of  Neuve 
Chapelle.  All  these  are  blunders  that  have  been  publicly 
recognized  and  frankly  admitted.  The  British  soldier 
has  everywhere  fought  bravely.  The  British  fleet  is  su- 
preme on  the  seas., The  British  people  have  cheerfully 
borne  unprecedented  taxation  and  raised  an  unprece- 
dented volunteer  army.  What  has  kept  that  army  com- 
paratively inactive  and  unsuccessful  must  be  mostly  a 
matter  of  surmise  for  the  present.  It  has  held  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  of  the  line  in  France  and  Flanders 
and  that  is  about  all.  So  far  the  British  army  has  not  re- 
trieved the  reputation  that  it  lost  in  the  Boer  War. 


VON  DER  GOLTZ 

VON  DER  GOLTZ  is  dead. 
Von  der  Goltz  was  assassinated  in  Constantinople 
when  news  was  received  of  the  fail  of  Trebizond.  No; 
seeing  that  his  army  was  driven  back  by  the  Russians 
and  that  twenty  years  of  labor  was  lost,  he  made  a  rush 
upon  the  enemy,  with  his  staff,  and  was  killed.  No;  he 
died  from  the  rigors  of  retreat  on  horseback  when 
pushed  by  the  enemy.  No;  he  died  from  spotted  fever 
contracted  at  Bagdad.  No?  We  don't  know  what  he  did 
die  of,  but  it  is  agreed  that  he  is  dead,  and  his  labors  of 
twenty  years  in  building  up  the  Turkish  army  have  re- 
sulted in  ruin  for  Turkey. 

His  work  was  for  war,  for  the  glory  of  war,  for  the 
glory  of  Germany,  to  create  a  strong  ally  in  war  likely 
to  come.  His  work  was  not  quite  all  a  failure.  He  drove 
back  the  British  at  Gallipoli,  captured  the  army  at  Kut- 
el-Amara,  and  with  great  success  he  starved  and  slaugh- 
tered some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenians.  He  had 
the  power  and  might  have  prevented  it.  Because  he 
dared  riot  prevent,  he  assented.  The  curse  rests  on  his 
name,  for  he  ruled  the  Turkish  army. 

Some  years  before  Von  der  Goltz  went  to  Constantino- 
ple, a  number  of  American  missionaries  and  teachers 
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went  to  Turkey  from  America  with  no  prestige  behind 
them,  backed  by  no  Kaiser  or  President,  all  unarmed,  to 
preach  love  and  knowledge.  They  carried  books,  and 
opened  schools  and  colleges.  They  used  no  force,  no  vio- 
lence, but  they  taught  the  ignorant  and  they  healed  the 
sick.  It  is  in  their  way  and  not  with  cannon  that  Turkey 
is  being  regenerated,  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  the  ages 
to  come  monuments  will  be  built  and  pilgrimages  be 
made  to  the  shrine  of  the  soldiers  of  peace,  and  the 
names  of  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  George  Washburn  and  the 
Blisses,  father  and  son,  and  a  hundred  other  good  men 
and  women,  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance 
when  the  name  of  Von  der  Goltz  shall  rot. 


CHAIN  CHARITY 

NOT   long   ago   the   Editor   received   the   following 
letter : 

No.  34. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  asked  by  a  friend  of  mine  to  help 
this  party  along.  I  am  doing  the  necessary  with  one  dime 
and  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  the  same,  and  pass  the 
letter  along  until  it  has  reached  No.  50. 

This  chain  is  started  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund 
to  assist  an  old  railroad  man,  Mr.  W.  D.  Westbury,  who 
is  down  and  out  on  account  of  a  long  siege  of  illness.  He 
can  never  get  well,  and  having  only  one  arm,  a  widowed 
mother,  and  no  means  of  support,  we  will  assist  him  in 
this  way,  and  if  all  will  respond  (under  the  circumstances 
they  surely  will)  a  sufficient  fund  will  be  raised  to  make 
"Billy"  comfortable  while  he  is  with  us. 

Please  make  five  copies  of  this  letter,  as  I  have  done, 
only  changing  the  date  and  put  the  next  highest  number 
and  date  of  each  letter  the  same,  sign  your  name  and  mail 
the  five  copies  to  your  friends,  whom  you  feel  will  do 
likewise. 

This  chain  will  end  with  No.  50.  The  party  receiving 
No.  50  will  please  return  the  letter  with  ten  cents  and  make 
no  copies  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 

Please  do  not  break  the  chain,  and  I  earnestly  appeal  to 
you  to  give  it  prompt  attention  and  assist  a  worthy  rail- 
road boy,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause. 

Mail  this  letter  with  ten  cents  to  Mr.  W.  Y.  Proctor,  gen- 
eral agent,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  309  Marquette  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Proctor  will  see  that  the  funds  are  promptly 
delivered. 

Now,  we  do  not  begrudge  ten  cents  to  a  poor  railroad 
man.  Nor  the  other  ten  cents  necessary  to  dispatch 
the  five  letters.  But  before  asking  our  friends  to 
contribute  to  the  worthy  cause  we  thought  it  best  to  fig- 
ure up  how  much  the  chain  was  bringing  in,  and  we 
were  pleased  to  find  that  we  need  not  bother  our  friends, 
for  the  recipient  of  this  charity  was  already  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  This  letter  is  Number  34,  and  if 
the  other  branches  of  the  chain  have  gone  as  far  as  this, 
Mr.  Proctor  has  turned  over  to  Mr.  Westbury  the  tidy 
sum  of 

$11,641,532,182,693,481,445,312.50. 

This  seems  to  us  sufficient  "to  make  Billy  comfortable 
while  he  is  with  us,"  even  tho  he  should  live  to  the  age 
of  Methusaleh. 

We  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  originator  of 
the  scheme  in  limiting  the  number  to  fifty.  Otherwise 
all  the  money  in  the  world — or  at  least  all  the  money  in 
the  pockets  of  the  charitable — would  in  the  course  of 
time  have  flowed  into  the  pocket  of  the  one-armed  rail- 
road boy,  and  caused  more  ruin  than  the  war.  Even  with 
fifty  as  the  limit,  he  would  have  received,  if  our  figures 
are  right  (tho  they  are  not  really  our  figures,  but  those 
of  the  expert  accountant  of  our  business  office,  for  the 
Editor  never  had  occasion  to  calculate  such  large 
amounts  of  money),  the  sum  of 

$11,102,230,246,251,565,444,236,285,680,231,712.50. 


The  fine  thing  about  this  is  that  the  United  States 
will  have  received  two-fifths  of  that  sum  for  postage  on 
the  letters.  This  ought  to  be  enough  to  remove  the  defi- 
cit of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  no  other  method 
has  ever  been  able  to  accomplish  this. 

If  Little  Marjorie,  instead  of  sending  her  ten-cent 
piece  to  Secretary  Daniels  to  start  a  new  battleship,  had 
only  started  a  multiple  chain  with  it,  the  government 
might  now  be  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  the  President's 
desire  for  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world. 

A  few  months  ago  a  New  York  nurse,  discovering  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  anesthetics  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  Allies,  was  inspired  to  send  out  a  similar  chain  let- 
ter asking  for  twenty-five  cents  to  buy  chloroform.  Since 
nobody  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  re.sponsible  for  some 
poor  wounded  soldier  suffering  "untold  agony,"  she  is 
now  receiving  quarters  by  the  bushel,  and  if  the  receipts 
keep  on  increasing  in  geometrical  progression  she  will 
soon  have  enough  chloroform  to  put  all  the  Allied  armies 
to  sleep — or  all  the  Germans,  if  the  Allies  used  it  in 
their  asphyxiating  bombs.  The  Post  Office  Department 
has  been  asked  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  of  stopping  a  snowball  when  it  once  gets 
going. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  well  for  one  who  contemplates 
sending  an  unlimited  draft  upon  the  charity  of  the 
world  to  figure  out  in  advance  just  how  much  he  is  ask- 
ing for  and  not  leave  it  to  chance  or  hardheartedness  to 
prevent  him  from  precipitating  a  financial  crisis. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  has  announced  his  endorsement 
of  the  movement  for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  extending  the  suffrage  to  women.  He  states 
the  grounds  for  his  belief  thus : 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  greater  and  truer  na- 
tionalism in  this  country.  I  believe  in  the  nationalization  of 
the  issues  which  affect  not  only  men,  but  women  also.  The 
great  problems  of  our  country  are  national.  In  the  matter 
of  the  railroads,  for  example,  forty-six  different  sets  of  laws 
for  their  regulation  merely  check  and  handicap  their  devel- 
ooment  and  management.  A  universal  Federal  law  is  essen- 
tial for  railroads.  In  the  same  way,  the  question  of  enfran- 
chisement of  women  has  become  national  and  demands  Fed- 
eral action. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  championship  of  the  cause  of  a  fed- 
eral suffrage  amendment,  if  he  should  by  any  chance  be 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  would  bring  this  issue 
squarely  before  the  country.  President  Wilson  has  re- 
peatedly declared  that  in  his  judgment  woman  suffrage 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the  states. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  wrong  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  right.  The 
fundamental  conditions  of  suffrage  should  be  the  same 
everywhere  regardless  of  state  lines.  If  it  is  right  that 
women  should  vote — and  its  rightness  is  beyond  ques- 
tion— all  women  should  vote,  whether  they  live  in  Colo- 
rado or  in  New  York. 

Democracy,  the  foundation  principle  of  the  American 
nation,  and  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  ballot  are 
mutually  destructive  conceptions.  It  should  be  no  pre- 
rogative of  a  state,  no  matter  how  "sovereign,"  to  de- 
termine whether  democracy  within  its  borders  shall  be 
partial  or  complete. 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  Stiites  or  any  state 
on  account  of  sex. 


r^     c  <->        4.U  T  h  e      American 

Conferring  Over  the  ■,.,.  .    . 

,,     .        ^        ,.  .  expedition      into 

Mexican  Expedition  ^^^^^^        passed 

last  week  into  a  quasi-diplomatic 
stage.  The  question  of  the  future 
status  of  the  expedition  in  relation  to 
the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  is 
under  discussion  between  representa- 
tives of  the  War  Department  and  of 
the  CaiTanza  administration.  Mean- 
while, the  American  troops  mark  time. 
Where  Villa  is  nobody  knows.  He  may 
be  dead,  he  may  be  recovering  from 
his  wounds,  he  may  be  merely  hiding 
from  his  pursuers,  he  may  be  planning 
some  new  offensive.Only  one  thing  is 
certain.  He  has  not  yet  been  captured, 
either  by  his  American  pursuers  or  by 
his  Mexican  enemies. 

Last  week  General  Hugh  Scott, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  accompanied  by 
General  Funston,  went  into  confer- 
ence at  El  Paso  with  General  Obre- 
gon,  Serior  Carranza's  Minister  of 
War,  and  other  Carranzista  officers. 
No  official  reports  of  the  first  meeting 
were  given  out,  but  it  was  intimated 
with  some  show  of  authoritativeness 
that  the  two  sides  presented  widely 
differing  proposals. 

General  Obregon  communicated  a 
practical  demand  that  the  American 
troops  withdraw  from  Mexico  forth- 
with. There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  demand  was  entertained 
for  a  moment  by  General  Scott,  or 
will  receive  the  slightest  favorable 
consideration  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment.   Indeed    it    is    asserted    that 


General  Scott  informed  the  Mexican 
representatives  that  he  was  not  author- 
ized to  discuss  this  question. 

General  Scott  presented,  it  is  said, 
the  proposal  that  the  Carranza  Gov- 
ernment cooperate  with  the  American 
force  in  Mexico  in  an  energetic  pur- 
suit of  the  Villista  bandits.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  little  such 
cooperation,  which  ought  to  have  been 
forthcoming  if  General  Carranza  had 
desired  in  good  faith  the  success  of  the 
American  purpose  of  punishing  Villa 
and  the  bandit  raiders  of  Columbus. 

It  is  reported  that  the  general  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  American  repre- 
sentatives at  the  conference  will  in- 
sist are  abput  as  follows: 

Open  and  effective  cooperation  of  the 
Carranza  forces  with  the  Americans. 

Extension  of  the  American  lines  into 
Mexico  at  least  as  far  south  as  Casas 
Grandes  and  probably  further. 

Relegation  to  the  American  military  of 
the  duty  of  policing  "a  northern  zone," 
consisting  of  the  territory  directly  south 
of  the  international  boundary. 

Policing  of  the  remainder  of  the  terri- 
tory— a  "southern  zone" — by  Carranza 
forces. 

Cooperation  in  the  handling  of  supplies 
for  the  American  troops. 

Granting  of  use  of  the  Mexican  railways 
to  the  expeditionary  force. 

The  acceptance  of  these  conditions 
would  secure  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment an  agreement  that  the  Amer- 
ican forces  would  not  go  farther  south 
than  an  agreed  upon  line,  and  would 
retire  just  as  soon  as  it  was  made  evi- 
dent that  the  Villa  bands  had  been 
eliminated. 


In  Congress  ^^^  t"^}^^  Reorganiza- 
tion  bill  makes  no  pro- 
gress in  conference.  There  appears  to 
be  an  insoluble  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  conferees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  majority  of  those  of  the  House 
on  three  points:  The  size  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  the  proposals  for  a  volun- 
teer reserve  army,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  nitrate  plant. 
The  Senate  conferees  are  determined 
in  their  insistence  upon  a  regular  army 
of  250,000  men.  One  of  the  House  con- 
ferees. Congressman  Kahn,  agrees 
with  them,  but  the  two  others,  Repre- 
sentatives Hay  and  Dent,  are  eXjually 
insistent  upon  the  House  provision  for 
only  140,000.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  conference  will  continue  to  dis- 
agree, and  a  complete  deadlock  result. 
In  that  case  the  House  and  the  Senate 
will  be  asked  to  consider  the  bills  again 
in  the  light  of  their  conflicting  desires. 

Last  week  there  was  serious  dissen- 
sion in  the  House  Democratic  caucus 
over  the  Philippine  bill.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  commit  the  party  mem- 
bers to  the  passage  of  the  bill  just  as 
it  came  over  from  the  Senate.  The  at- 
tempt was  reinforced  by  a  letter  from 
President  Wilson,  but  twenty-eight 
Democrats  refused  to  pledge  themselves 
to  vote  for  the  measure  with  all  the 
Senate  amendments  included. 

The  main  point  of  dissent  is,  of 
course,  the  Clarke  amendment  decree- 
ing absolute  independence  for  the  Phil- 
ippines in  from  two  to  four  years.  This 
amendment  was  one  of  the  two  points 
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that  led  to  the  break  between  Secre- 
tary Garrison  and  the  President. 
President  Wilson  has  apparently- 
changed  his  mind  on  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment since  the  Secretary  of  War's 
resignation,  for  at  that  time  he  de- 
clared in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Garrison  that 
he  believed  such  action  was  "unwise  at 
this  time,"  whereas  now  he  urges  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  to  accept  the 
bill  as  it  stands,  including  this  provi- 
sion. In  view,  however,  of  the  defection 
of  the  twenty-eight  Democrats,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  definite  prom- 
ise of  the  Clarke  amendment  will  be 
at  least  modified,  if  it  is  retained  at 
all. 

N     «st    k     ■     th       '^^^  joint  conference 
^.  , ,      of  anthracite  opera- 
Anthracite  Fields    ^^^g  ^^^  representa- 

tives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  has  been  meeting  daily 
behind  closed  doors  at  the  Union 
League  Club  since  March  9  in  an  effort 
to  negotiate  a  new  wage  agreement  for 
176,000  miners,  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
expected agreement.  If  the  proposed 
,  terms  are  accepted  by  the  Miners'  Con- 
vention, which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  2, 
there  will  be  no  strike  in  the  hard  coal 
fields. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  conference  the 
miners  presented  demands  which  had 
been  drawn  up  at  the  anthracite  con- 
vention in  Wilkesbarre,  last  Sep- 
tember and  endorsed  at  the  Indianapolis 
convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  January  last.  The  miners  were  rep- 
resented by  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  John  P.  White,  president  of  the 
union,  and  the  heads  of  the  three  an- 
thracite district  boards.  S.  D.  Warriner, 
pi-esident  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company,  headed  the  operators. 

The  principal  demands  of  the  miners, 
which  numbered  eleven,  were  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  a  twenty  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages,  and  recognition  of 
their  union.  About  five  weeks  were  con- 
sumed in  a  discussion  of  the  demands 
in  detail,  and  just  when  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  no  agreement  would  be  possi- 
ble, the  operators  accepted  the  bulk  of 
the  miners'  demands.  The  new  wage 
scale  agreement  drawn  up  by  the  con- 
ference provides  for  recognition  of  the 
union,  for  an  eight-hour  day  instead  of 
a  nine-hour  day,  for  specific  increase  in 
wages  ranging  from  three  per  cent  for 
day  workers  to  seven  per  cent  for  con- 
tract miners  (it  being  estimated  that  the 
shortening  of  the  working  day  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  general   increase  of  twelve 


and  a  half  per  cent  in  wages),  for  the 
establishment  of  a  price  scale  for  min- 
ing by  machine,  for  an  arrangement  for 
speedier  adjustment  of  grievances,  for 
the  readjustment  of  the  selling  of  min- 
ing supplies  to  the  individual  miners  by 
the  operators,  so  that  no  more  than  a 
fair  profit  will  be  charged. 

This  outcome  of  the  conference  is  in- 
tensely gratifying,  both  because  it  was 
hardly  expected  by  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  negotiations  and  because  it  is 
one  more  victory  for  the  cause  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. 

A  New  Ambassador      ,,        \  „^     " 

_     ,  thau  has  oirered 

to  Turkey  ^^^    resignation 

as  Ambassador  to  Turkey  and  it  is  to 
be  accepted  by  the  President.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  is  now  in  this  country  and  will 
take  up  immediately  important  organi- 
zation work  for  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  coming  campaign.  The  retiring 
Ambassador  has  made  an  admirable 
record  in  his  three  years  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  President  has  been  re- 
luctant to  acquiesce  in  his  retirement 
from  the  post. 

Besides  the  important  American  in- 
terests in  Turkey,  Mr.  Morgenthau  has 
had  to  take  under  his  protection  the 
nationals  of  most  of  the  allied  powers. 
When  the  Turkish  Government  pro- 
posed to  utilize  Constantinople  College 
for  Girls  as  army  barracks  he  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  saying  that  he  would  move 
the  American  Embassy  into  the  build- 
ing. His  vigorous  protest  prevented  the 
Turks  from  putting  British  and  French 
civilians  of  prominence  in  the  towns  of 
Gallipoli,  to  protect  them  from  British 
bombardment.  He  did  all  that  could  be 
done  to  rescue  the  Armenians  and 
Greeks  from  massacre  and  alleviate 
their  sufferings. 

The  nomination  of  his  successor  is  to 
go  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  the  formal 
inquiries  as  to  his  acceptability  have 
been  responded  to  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  Abram  I.  Elkus,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  New  York.  There 
are  few  men  in  New  York  City 
who  have  such  an  unusual  record 
in  promoting  legislation  for  the  correc- 
tion of  industrial  abuses  and  the  fur- 
therance of  commercial  welfare  as  Mr. 
Elkus.  He  was  the  counsel  :^or  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigation  Com- 
mission, whose  recent  report  is  recog- 
nized as  a  model  of  thoroncss  and  im- 
partiality. The  set  of  laws  which  he 
drew  up  to  safeguard  •  the  lives  and 
health    of    workers    was    subsequently 


passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 
He  has  been  counsel  for  the  Merchants' 
Protective  Association  of  New  York 
City,  and  has  long  been  active  in 
stamping  out  fraud  in  mercantile  life, 
particularly  in  bankruptcy  cases.  He 
was  nominated  for  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  New  Ye^rk  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1913,  and  is  now  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  many  benevolent  and 
civic  organizations. 


The  Defense  of 
the  Allied  Blockade 


The  British 
Government  has 
addrest  to  the 
American  Government  a  long  and  elab- 
orate explanation  and  defense  of  the 
blockade  which  the  British  navy  has 
been  maintaining  about  Germany.  The 
note  indicates  no  intention  to  relax 
the  stringency  of  the  blockade;  but  it 
does  express  a  desire  to  make  the  exer- 
cize of  what  the  Allies  "conceive  to  be 
their  belligerent  rights  as  little  bur- 
densome to  neutrals  as  possible."  The 
note  is  concurred  in  by  the  French 
Government. 

The  United  States  has  protested 
against  the  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  to  interrupt  American  trade 
with  Germany  on  several  grounds.  It 
has  declared  that  these  methods  do  not 
constitute  a  lawful  blockade  on  several 
grounds : 

1.  Because  the  blockade  is  not,  as  re- 
quired by  international  law,  effective,  or 
impartial  as  between  neutral  nations, 
since  the  British  fleet  cannot  blockade 
the  Baltic  and  thus  cut  off  shipments  to 
Germany  from  Scandinavian  countries; 

2.  Because  it  involves  the  capture  of 
goods  destined  for  neutral  countries,  on 
the  supposition  that  their  actual  ulti- 
mate destination  is  Gei-many; 

3.  Because  the  blockade,  as  adminis- 
tered, works  unnecessary  hardship  to 
innocent  shippers,  since  vessels  are 
taken  into  British  ports  for  examination 
of  their  cargoes,  and  subjected  to  long 
and  costly  delay  before  their  cases  are 
finally  decided. 

To  these  contentions  the  British  Gov- 
ernment makes  the  following  re- 
joinders : 

1.  The  blockade  is  effective,  since  "it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  has  been 
a  blockade  where  the  ships  which  slip- 
ped thru  bore  so  small  a  proportion  to 
those  which  were  intercepted.  The  pas- 
sage of  commerce  to  a  blockaded  area 
across  a  land  frontier  or  across  an  in- 
land sea  never  has  been  ht^ld  to  inter- 
fere with  the  effectiveness  of  a  block- 
ade. 

2.  The  blockade  of  Southern  ports  by 
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the  United  States  in  the  Civil  War  es- 
tablished the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyage  to  cover  all  cases  where  there 
was  an  intention  to  thwart  or  evade 
the  blockade  by  "whatever  means,  di- 
rect or  indirect."  Much  evidence  is 
available  to  show  that  goods  in  great 
quantities  ostensibly  intended  for  neu- 
tral countries  were  actually  destined 
for  use  in  belligerent  countries.  For  in- 
stance, the  total  import  of  lard  into 
Sweden  during  1915  from  the  United 
States  was  9,029  tons,  yhile  the  aver- 
age annual  import  from  all  countries 
for  the  preceding  three  years  was  888 
tons.  "It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
requirements  of  Sweden  in  respect  of 
lard  even  when  every  allowance  is  made 
for  possible  diversions  of  trade  due  to 
the  war,  could  suddenly  have  increased 
more  than  tenfold  in  1915.  The  infer- 
ence indeed  is  irresistible  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  imports  must  have 
had  another  and  an  enemy  destination." 
When  the  Allies  found  it  necessary  to 
intercept  shipments  of  cotton  to  Swe- 
den, it  transpired  that  tho  the  quays 
and  warehouses  of  Gothenburg  were 
congested  with  cotton,  none  was  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  spinners  of  Swe- 
den. Contracts  falling  into  British 
hands  proved  that  goods  were  not  in- 
tended for  consumption  of  neutrals  to 
whom  they  were  consigned,  but  were 
in  reality  bound  for  Germany. 

3.  It  is  often  necessary  to  bring  sus- 
pected vessels  into  port  for  examina- 
tion of  their  cargoes,  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  making  searches  at  sea, 
imposed  by  weather  conditions,  the  size 
of  modern  steamships,  the  manner  in 
which  contraband  can  be  concealed,  and 
the  possibility  of  submarine  attack 
while  the  search  is  in  progress.  Vessels 
are  also  brought  into  port  because  of 
the  necessity  for  close  examination  of 
all  suspected  persons  made  necessary 
by  "the  German  practise  of  misusing 
United  States  passports  to  procure  a 
safe  conduct  for  military  persons  and 
agfents."  On  this  point  the  British 
note  says  further:  "The  difference 
between  the  British  and  the  Ger- 
man procedure  is  that  we  have 
acted  in  the  way  which  causes 
the  least  discomfort  to  neutrals.  In- 
stead of  sinking  neutral  ships  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  enemy,  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  done  in  so  many  cases,  in 
direct  contravention  of  their  own  prize 
regulations  ...  we  examine  them, 
giving  as  little  inconvenience  as  mod- 
ern naval  conditions  will  allow,  send- 
ing them  into  port  only  where  this  be- 
comes necessary." 

The  note  announces  that  an  "impar- 
tial and  influential"  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  find  ways  to  mini- 
mize delays,  and  pledges  the  Allies  to 
makes  their  restraints  on  trade  as  little 
burdensome  to  neutrals  as  possible. 

It  closes  with  the  following  interest- 
ing statement : 

"In  every  theatre  and  in  each  phase 
of  the  war  has  been  visible  the  same 
shocking  disregard  by  the  enemy  of  the 
rights  of  innocent  persons  and  neutral 
peoples.  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  welcome  any  combination  of  neu- 
tral   nations,    under    the    lead    of    the 


United  States,  which  would  exert  an  ef- 
fective influence  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  neutral  rights,  and  they  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  or  their  allies  have  much 
to  fear  from  any  combination  for  the 
protection  of  those  rights  which  takes 
an  impartial  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  conduct  of  this  war  and  judges  it 
by  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
generally  accepted  provisions  of  inter- 
national law.   .   .   ." 


The  Irish 
Revolt 


For  some  months  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  anti- 
British  movement  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  was  growing  and  as- 
suming a  dangerous  form.  Seditious 
literature  was  printed  and  circulated 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
conferred  upon  the  government  by  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Act.  Recruiting 
posters  were  torn  town  or  defaced  or 
satiric  posters  pasted  up  beside  them. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  civil  strife 
seemed  imminent  in  Ireland,  for  the 
Ulster  Volunteers  were  openly  armed 
and  drilled  to  oppose  Home  Rule  when 
it  should  pass  Parliament,  while  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  the  Nationalist  Vol- 
unteers had  been  organized  to  fight 
them.  But  in  August,  1914,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  antagonistic  factions.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  John  Redmond, 
both  declared  their  support  of  the 
British  Government  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Ulsterites  and  many  of 
the  Nationalists  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army.  Mr.  Redmond  took  an  active 
part  in  the  recruiting  campaign  at 
first,  but  his  request  to  have  distinct 


Irish  brigades  formed  under  their  own 
officers  was  refused  by  the  govern- 
ment. Of  late  recruiting  has  lan- 
guished in  Ireland  and  the  govern- 
ment has  not  dared  to  apply  any  of 
the  semi-compulsory  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  for  Great  Britain. 
In  spite  of  the  promise  of  Home  Rule 
after  the  war  and  of  the  reform  meas- 
ures which  Parliament  has  passed  in 
recent  years  there  remained  a  faction 
of  irreconcilables  who  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  complete 
separation.  "England's  extremity  is 
Ireland's  opportunity"  has  been  their 
motto,  and  the  continued  failure  of 
British  armies  seemed  to  give  them 
their  chance.  The  organization  of  this 
extreme  wing  of  the  Nationalist  party 
is  the  Sinn  Fein  (Gaelic  for  "Ourselves 
Alone"),  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  Celtic  language  and  literature  and 
the  revival  of  the  race  spirit. 

The  young  Irishmen  who  were  un- 
willing to  serve  in  the  British  army 
tried  to  escape  to  America,  but  the 
authorities  refused  to  allow  them  to 
embark  on  any  of  the  steamers.  Many 
of  these  thereupon  joined  the  militant 
organization,  which  daily  became 
stronger  and  began  openly  to  display 
revolutionary  aims.  The  Sinn  Fein 
Volunteers  paraded  publicly  in  arms 
and  even  practised  sham  battles  and 
the  tactics  of  street  fighting  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  A  few  months  ago  a 
band  of  them  rehearsed  an  attack  on 
Dublin  castle,  which  was  theoretically 
captured  at  midnight.  These  various 
manifestations     of     disaffection     were 
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The  Outbreak 
in  Dublin 


Weed  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

THE   TIGHT   LITTLE    ISLE! 

called  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  neither  Baron  Wimbourne, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  nor  Au- 
gustine Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  took  any  efficient  measures  to 
suppress  them,  probably  for  fear  of 
making  the  matter  worse  by  a  display 
of  force. 

The  Landing  of      ^«^    "^"^^    ^^^'P    ^^ 
Casement  encouragement    the 

militant      movement 
in   Ireland   received   from   Germany   is 
not   known.    It  is    said,   however,   that 
some  of  the  guns  found  on  the  insur- 
gents are  marked  "made  in  Germany" 
and  it  is  certain  that  an  attempt  was 
made  last  week  to  land  a  cargo  of  some 
15,000  rifles  on  some  part  of  the  west 
coast   of   Ireland.    The    arms   were   on 
board  a  German  vessel  so  skilfully  dis- 
guised as  a  Dutch  merchantman  that  she 
passed  the  inspection  of  the  two  Brit- 
ish patrols  on  her  way  out  of  the  North 
Sea.  She  was  under  convoy  of  a  German 
submarine,  but  was  captured  before  the 
arms   could   be  put  ashore.    Sir   Roger 
Casement,  who    had    put  off  from    the 
vessel  in  a  small  boat,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  is  now  confined  in  the  Tower 
of  London  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
Sir   Roger   Casement   is  well   known 
thru  his  exposures  of  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised in  the  collection  of  rubber,  first, 
by   the    Belgians    in    the    Congo    River 
basin  and  later  by  the  British  and  Peru- 
vian   companies    in    Putumayo    on    the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  His  report 
in   the   Congo    case   was   confirmed   by 
American  missionaries  and  in  the  Peru- 
vian   case    by    a    commissioner    of    the 
American  Government. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  fled 
to  Sweden,  where,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  British  consul  tried  to  en- 
trap him  and  offered  a  bribe  to  his 
servant  to  betray  him.  Since  then  he 
has  been  in  Germany  trying  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  German  Government 
for  the  Irish  insurgents.  He  is  of  an 
erratic  and  irresponsible  disposition  and 
his  enemies  call  him  insane. 


About  the  same  time 
that  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment was  caught  at 
gun-running  the  insurgent  movement 
came  to  a  head  in  the  Irish  capital. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
many  of  the  officials  at  the  races  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  24,  the  Sinn 
Feiners  gathered  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  at  noon  seized  the  post  office 
on  Sackville  Street.  This  and  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  opposite  were  put  in  a 
state  of  defense  with  sand  bags  and 
then  the  insurgents  crost  the  LifFey 
River  and  took  po.ssession  of  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  a  park  square  not 
far  from  the  bridge.  Here  they  en- 
trenched themselves  in  military  fash- 
ion and  erected  barricades  on  all  sides 
by  overturning  tramcai's,  busses  and 
automobiles.   The   streets  were   closed 
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by  barbed  wire  entanglements.  The 
gas  works  were  seized  and  a  biscuit 
factory  and  a  distillery  converted  into 
fortresses.  The  insurgents  only  took 
such  provisions  and  supplies  as  they 
needed,  but  the  shops  on  the  fashion- 
able streets  were  looted  by  men  and' 
women. 

A  wireless  sent  out  from  the  post 
office  announced  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Irish  republic  and  the 
flag  of  the  republic,  white,  green  and 
orange  with  a  harp,  was  flown  over 
Liberty  Hall,  the  headquarters  of  the 
insurgents,  and  over  the  captured 
buildings.  Peter  Pearse,  headmaster  of 
St.  Enda's  School  and  editor  of  a 
Gaelic  journal,  was  named  as  presi- 
dent, and  James  Connolly,  a  labor 
leader  and  the  author  of  "Labor  in 
Irish  History,"  assumed  the  rank  of 
"Commandant  General  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army." 

The  insurgents  were  many  of  them 
in  dark  blue  uniforms,  with  slouch  hat 
and  black  shoulder  straps.  The  number 
of   those   actively   engaged    at   Dublin 
is  estimated  at  1500.  Their  arms  were 
various;     some     were     modern     rifles, 
others  old  guns  with  balls  of  lead  slugs 
or  iron  nuts,  and  in  some  cases  shot- 
guns. They  seemed  to  have  an  abund- 
ance   of    ammunition    for    they    fre- 
quently fired  recklessly  and  uselessly. 
But  from  the  roofs  and  from  the  cor- 
ner   houses    the    snipers    covered    the 
streets    in    the    center    of    town    and 
picked   off  any  uniformed  soldier  who 
showed   himself.   The  insurgents  were 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  Coun- 
tess Markiewicz,  in  a  neat  green  uni- 
form. She  ic;  the  wife  of  a  Polish  noble- 
man, sister  of  Sir  Josslyn   Booth,  and 
cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  Zetland.  She 
supported  the  strikers  of  Jim  Larkin  in 
1913  and  last  January,  when  her  house 
was  raided,  revolutionary  and  pro-Ger- 
man literature  was  found  there. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
leading  out  of  Dublin  were  mostly  cut 
but  the  one  leading  to  Curragh  Camp 
was     overlooked     and     thru     this     the 
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troops  were  summoned  to  the  city. 
With  their  machine  guns  they  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  insurgents, 
but  they  made  slow  progress  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  the  insurgents  still 
held  the  center  of  the  city.  Liberty 
Hall  was  demolished  by  shells  from  a 
gunboat  in  the  river.  Most  of  the  other 
buildings  held  by  the  Sinn  Feiners 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  artillery.  Trin- 
ity College,  where  most  of  the  students 
belong  to  the  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
was  converted  by  them  into  a  regular 
fortress,  from  the  loopholes  and  win- 
dows of  which  the  students  kept  up  a 
hot  fire  upon  any  Sinn  Feiners  in 
sight.  Finally,  after  both  Pearse  and 
Connolly  were  wounded  or  killed  the 
remnant  of  the  insurgents  surrendered. 
In  the  six  days  of  street  fighting  the 
non-combatant  population  suffered 
severely.  Over  a  hundred  deaths  have 
been  reported,  including  women  and 
children.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  for  two  simultaneous  risings  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  a  half 
dozen  counties  these  took  place  but 
none  of  them  except  Dublin  seems  to 
have  been  serious.  The  commandant 
of  the  home  forces  is  Sir  John  French, 
recently  recalled  from  France,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  rebellion  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Sir 
John  Maxwell. 

rr,,  J  .  ,  The  seven  men  who  styled 
^  ,  .  themselves  the  "Provisional 
Kepublic  Government  of  the  Irish 
Republic"  issued  from  Liberty  Hall, 
Dublin,  the  following  proclamation: 

Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  of  the  dead  generations  from 
which  you  received  the  old  traditions  of 
nationhood,  Ireland,  thru  us,  summons  her 
children  to  her  flag  and  strikes  for  her 
freedom,  having  organized  and  trained  her 
manhood  thru  her  secret  revolutionary  or- 
ganization, the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood, and  thru  her  open  military  organiza- 
tion, the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  the  Irish 
citizen  army. 

Having  patiently  perfected  their  disci- 
pline and  resolutely  waited  for  the  right 
moment  to  reveal  itself,  she  novp  seizes 
that  moment,  and,  supported  by  her  exiled 
children  in  America,  and  by  her  gallant 
allies  in  Europe,  by  relying  on  her  own 
strength,  she  strikes,  in  full  confidence  of 
victory. 

We  uoclare  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  ownership  of  Ireland  and 
to  the  unfettered  control  of  Irish  destinies 
to  be  sovereign  and  indefeasible.  Long 
usurpation  of  that  right  by  a  foreign  peo- 
ple and  government  has  not  extinguished 
that  right,  nor  can  it  ever  be  extinguished 
except  by  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
people. 

In  every  generation  the  Irish  people 
have  asserted  their  right  to  national  free- 
dom and  sovereignty.  Six  times  during  the 
past  300  years  they  have  asserted  it  in 
arms.  Standing  on  that  fundamental  right, 
and  again  asserting  it  in  arms  in  the  fare 
of  the  world,  we  hereby  proclaim  the  Irish 
Republic  as  a  sovereign,  independent  state, 
and  we  pledge  our  lives  and  the  lives  of 
our  comrades  in  arms  to  the  cause  of  its 
freedom,  its  welfare  and  its  exaltation 
among  nations. 

The_  Irish  Republic  is  entitled  to,  and 
hereby  claims,  the  allegiance  of  every  Irish 
man  and  Irish  woman.  The  republic  guar- 
antees religious  and  civil  libertv,  "  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  to  all  its 
citizens,  and  declares  its  resolve  to  pursue 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  of  all  its  parts,  cherishing  all 
the  children  of  the  nation  equallv.  and  ob- 
livious of  the  differences,  carefully  fostered 
by  an  alien  government,  which  have  divid- 
ed the  minoiity  from  the  majority  in  the 
past. 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

April  24 — Sir  Roger  Casement  caught 
while  trying  to  land  guns  from  Ger- 
man vessel  on  Irish  coast.  Irish  in- 
surgents seize  heart  of  Dublin. 

April  25 — Liberty  Hall,  Dublin, 
shelled  by  British  gunboat.  Premier 
Asquith  notifies  Parliament  in 
secret  session  that  conscription  will 
have  to  be  adopted  unless  50,000 
have  volunteered  by  May  27. 

April  26 — Second  contingent  of  Rus- 
sian troops  landed  at  Marseilles. 
Zeppelins  raid  English  coast  for  the 
third   consecutive   night. 

April  21 — All  Ireland  under  martial 
law.  Germans  attack  British  lines 
in  France  and  Flanders. 

April  28— Germans  take  5600  Rus- 
sian prisoners  at  Naroez  Lake. 
British  battleship  "Russell"  sunk 
by  mine  in  Mediterranean,  with  loss 
of  125  lives. 

April  29 — British  troops  clear  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin.  British 
army  at  Kut-el-Amara  surrenders 
to   Turks. 

April  30 — Dublin  insurgents  surren- 
der. Russians  repulse  Turks  near 
Diarbekr. 


Until  our  arms  have  brought  the  oppor- 
tune moment  for  the  establishment  of  a 
[lermanent  national  government,  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland 
and  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all  her  men 
and  women,  the  provisional  government 
hereby  constituted  will  administer  the  civil 
and  military  affairs  of  the  republic,  in 
trust  for  the  people.     .     .     . 

The  unfortunate  Brit- 
On  the  Tigris  ish  expedition  in  Meso- 
potamia has  come  to  an 
end.  The  force  under  General  Town- 
shend,  which  was  defeated  at  Ctesiphon 
near  Bagdad  four  months  ago,  was  over- 
taken by  the  Turks  in  its  retreat  down 
the  Tigris,  and  has  ever  since  been  be- 
leaguered in  the  bend  of  the  river  at 
Kut-el-Amara. 

The  expedition  which  was  sent  up 
the  Tigris  to  the  relief  of  General 
Townshend  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
nearer  than  twenty  miles  of  Kut-el- 
Amara.     Here    the     Turks     occupy    a 


strongly  fortified  position  on  high 
ground  Math  the  right  resting  on  the 
river  and  the  left  protected  by  swamps 
of  Suwekie,  two  miles  to  the  north. 
The  Turks  also  hold  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Tigris  just  opposite. 

The  river,  swollen  by  the  spring 
freshets,  has  overflowed  its  banks  and 
both  sides,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
British  to  advance.  General  Gorringe 
is  in  charge  of  the  force  on  the  left  or 
northern  bank  and  General  Keary  on 
the  right.  A  frontal  attack  by  General 
Gorringe  on  April  5  broke  thru  the 
Turkish  lines  at  Umm  el  Henna,  altho 
there  were  successive  rows  of  entrench- 
ments for  a  distance  of  2500  yards 
stretching  between  the  swamp  and  the 
river  and  the  front  trenches  were  nine 
feet  deep. 

But  in  trying  a  week  later  to  force 
the  next  Turkish  position  at  Felahie, 
five  miles  beyond.  General  Gorringe,  it 
appears,  met  with  a  severe  setback. 
The  report  from  Constantinople  states 
loss  of  more  than  three  thousand  men 
in  the  battle  of  Felahie,  but  according 
to  the  London  report  the  British  loss 
is  by  no  means  so  great  as  this.  An- 
other attack  on  Felahie  was  made  by  a 
force  of  some  ten  thousand  men  on 
April  22-23,  but  this  also  was  re- 
pulsed with  losses  to  the  British  of 
some    two    thousand. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  Turks 
attacked  on  the  right  or  southern  side 
of  the  Tigris  with  ten  thousand  men 
and  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Brit- 
ish half  a  mile.  But,  according  to  the 
British  report,  the  Turks  suffered  a 
loss  of  more  than  three  thousand  men, 
while  the  British  losses  were  consider- 
ably less.  In  front  of  one  of  the  British 
brigades  1200  to  1500  Turkish  corpses 
were  counted. 

After  holding  out  for  143  days 
against  overwhelming  odds  General 
Tovrashend  surrendered  the  army  at 
Kut,  numbering  2970  British  and  some 
6000  Indian  troops  and  their  followers. 
He  destroyed  his  guns  and  munitions 
before  capitulating. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  BEITISH  MESOPOTAMIAN  CAMPAIGN 
The  British  expedition  under  General  Townshend,  which  has  for  nearly  five  months  been  besieged 
at  Kut-el-Amara,  has  at  last  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  Turks.  The  force  which  was  sent 
up  the  Tigris  to  his  relief  was  defeated  with  heavy  losses  twenty  miles  below.  The  shaded  area 
represents  territory  acquired  by  the  Russians  and  British.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  an  article  on  the  literary  and  historical  interest  attaching  to  this  region 


ALABAMA:  The  increasing 
scarcity  ol'  materials  from 
which  paper  can  be  made  has 
caused  a  revival  of  effort  in 
this  state  to  establish  a  large 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  alcohol  and  other  things 
from  cotton  stalks.  For  many 
years  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed, but  never  before  with 
so  good  prospect  of  action  upon 
it.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
South  pays  .$75,000,000  a  year 
to  have  its  cotton  stalks  gath- 
ered and  destroyed,  whereas  for 
$2  a  ton  they  might  be  gath- 
ered, baled,  shipped  to  central 
points  and  converted  into  pulp 
for  making  many  useful  ma- 
terials. 

COLORADO:  Vast  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  in  this 
state  for  the  entertainment  of 
a  large  number  of  expected 
summer  visitors.  As  a  result  of 
the  war  in  Europe  and  of  the 
two  great  expositions  in  Cali- 
fornia last  year  thousands  of 
Americans  who  had  habitually 
spent  their  summers  abroad 
paid  their  first  visit  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states.  Many 
of  those  who  passed  thru  Colo- 
rado were  so  delighted  with 
the  scenery  and  climate  that 
they  planned  to  come  back  for 
longer  stays  this  summer.  Local 
capitalists  are  therefore  put- 
ting large  sums  of  money  into 
making  the  many  resorts  of 
the  state  more  attractive.  Also 
the  United  States  forest  offi- 
cers announce  that  they  will 
be  glad  to  make  surveys  for 
summer  home  sites  in  the  na- 
tional forests  of  Colorado  or  to 
lease  "special  use"  cabins,  279 
of  which  have  been  built. 

DELAWARE:  After  years  of 
discussion  of  many  various 
plans  for  improving  the  city's 
water  front  the  people  of  Wil- 
mington have  generally  con- 
cluded that  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Wilson,  of  the 
Wilson  Line,  is  the  best  that 
has  been  made.  He  says :  "Let 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  employ  a  first- 
class  authority  on  harbor  im- 
provement to  come  to  Wilming- 
ton, study  our  conditions  and 
needs  and  make  recommenda- 
tions." This  course  will  prob- 
ably be  adopted. 

FLORIDA:  The  completion  of 
a  forty -foot  dipping  vat  at  the 
Union  Stockyards  at  Jackson- 
ville marks  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  tick  in  this  state. 
The  light  against  this  destruc- 
tive pest  has  been  a  long  and 
a  hard  one.  and  there  is  still 
much  to  do  before  Florida  takes 
her  place  among  the  tick-free 
states,  but  with  a  convenient 
vat  large  eiiougli  for  the  safe- 
dipping  of  horned  cattle,  horses 
and  mules,  .-ind  the  segregating 
pens  that  go  with  it,  the  in- 
fested sections  must  rapidly  be- 
come   fewer    and    smaller. 

IDAHO:  The  first  jury  com- 
posed entirely  of  women  to 
serve  in  one  of  the  higher 
courts  of  this  state  recently 
decided  an  ni)i)ealed  case  in  the 
Disti'ict  Court  of  Ada  County 
at  Boise.  The  action  was 
brought  in  two  causes  involv- 
ing an  intricate  transaction  in 
;i  sale  of  sheep  with  the  ques- 
tion  of   commissions    to   be   de- 


cided. The  jury  allowed  the 
commission  in  one  cause  and 
denied  it  in  the  other,  which 
was  precisely  what  the  lower 
court  had  done,  tho  the  women 
were  not  permitted  to  know  this 
until  after  their  decision  had 
been  rendered.  Of  the  venire  of 
twenty-four  women,  only  one 
asked  to  be  excused,  her  reason 
being  that  her  young  children 
needed  her. 

INDIANA:  An  entertaining 
and  instructive  procession  of 
more  than  1000  employees  of 
the  City  of  Indianapolis  re- 
cently par.'ided  the  streets  of 
that  city  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  to  the  taxpayers 
where  and  how  their  money 
goes.  Each  department  of  the 
city  government  was  accom- 
panied by  its  machines  or  im- 
plements or  by  floats  or  pic- 
tures which  showed  the  nature 
of  its  work  and  what  it  is  ac- 
complishing. Such  of  the  more 
important  activities  as  could 
not  be  thus  illustrated  were 
briefly  outlined  by  printed  ban- 
ners which  were  easily  read  by 
the  thousands  of  citizens  who 
lined   the   streets. 

KANSAS:  For  thi-ee  years  the 
club  women  of  this  state  have 
been  making  a  determined  fight 
for  a  "clean  Kansas."  During 
two  of  these  years  they  had  lit- 
tle help  or  encouragement,  but 
this  year  they  have  the  aid  of 
a  state  law  and  many  local  or- 
dinances as  well  as  organiza- 
tions of  school  boys  and  girls 
thruout  the  state.  In  every 
community  that  supports  a 
street  department  officials  must 
set  the  machinery  of  the  law  at 
work  on  every  bad  spot  report- 
ed by  any  of  the  women's  in- 
spectors. It  is  said  the  streets 
and  yards  are  cleaner  than  ever 
before. 

MISSISSIPPI:  Gubernatorial 
abuse  of  the  pardoning  power 
has  been  for  many  years  a  sub- 
ject of  popular  complaint  in 
Mississippi.  Now,  under  a  new 
law.  Governor  Bilbo  has  ap- 
pointed five  citizens  as  a  board 
of  pardons.  Those  familiar  with 
the  situation,  while  admitting 
that  division  of  authority  and 
responsibility  may  do  some 
good,  say  that  the  real  trouble 
arises  from  the  common  prac- 
tise of  signing  petitions  for 
pardon  withoxit  looking  into  the 
merits  of  the  cases.  It  is  said 
that  in  several  instances  in  the 
past  influential  citizens  have 
signed  such  petitions  with  so 
little  thought  that  they  have 
afterward  publicly  censured 
the  governors  who  acted  favor- 
ably on  them. 

NEW  JERSEY:  The  referen-  ' 
(luin  proiiosition,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  approved  by 
Governor  FiohicM-,  to  bond  this 
state  for  .$7,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  state  highway 
system  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest 
from  the  motor  vehicle  depart- 
ment receipts,  but  adds  that  if 
these  receipts  are  insufficient 
the  payments  shall  be  made 
from  the  state  fund.  Opponents 
of  the  proposition  say  that  this 
contingency  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned on  the  ballot  for  the 
voters.  They  also  assert  that, 
since  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  roads  from 


the  motor  vehicle  department's 
funds,  money  for  this  purpose 
will  have  to  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion or  by  largely  increased 
automobile  license  fees. 

NEW  MEXICO:  A  proclama- 
tion just  signed  by  President 
Wilson  changes  the  boundaries 
of  tlie  Alamo  national  forest  in 
New  Mexico  and,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  the  restora- 
tion of  28,810  acres  of  the  pub- 
lic domain.  This  area  will  be 
subject  to  settlement  June  5  to 
July  2,  and  thereafter  to  entry 
and  disposition  under  any  ap- 
plicable public  land  law.  The 
excluded  laud,  most  of  which 
is  in  rough  hills,  lies  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state. 

OHIO:  The  Garden  Club  of 
Cincinnati,  comprizing  a  large 
number  of  prominent  women,  is 
not  confining  its  efforts  to  the 
beautifying  of  the  city,  but  is 
adorning  the  country  highways 
for  many  miles  in  several  direc- 
tions. For  example,  thousands 
of  rosebushes  have  been  plant- 
ed along  Wooster  pike  and 
other  main  roads  leading  into 
the  city.  As  an  indication  of 
the  interest  this  club  has  awak- 
ened, it  is  said  that  the  6000 
rambler  rosebushes  which  it 
had  provided  for  a  recent  pub- 
lic sale  were  all  disposed  of  in 
a  single  day. 

OREGON:  A  mammoth  ship- 
building plant  to  construct 
wooden  vessels  for  river  serv- 
ice and  transoceanic  trade  is  to 
be  located  at  Portland ;  work 
upon  it  to  begin  at  once.  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Eastern  capital  is  behind  the 
enterprise.  The  plant  itself  is 
to  be  built  largely  of  wood,  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  project  be- 
ing stimulation  of  the  lumber 
inclustry    of    Oregon. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  The  com- 
mission appointed  a  year  ago 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
farm  situation  in  Rhode  Island 
and  to  suggest  how  the  state 
may  promote  a  back-to-the-land 
movement  has  made  its  pre- 
liminary report  to  Governor 
Reeckman.  It  finds  that  farm 
lands  are  now  at  a  minimum 
use,  there  being  only  5202 
farms  in  the  state,  twenty-six 
per  cent  of  which  are  under 
twenty  acres  in  extent.  Among 
the  commission's  suggestions  is 
a  plan  for  the  state  to  buy 
lands  and  colonize  upon  them. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  mill 
corporations  in  towns  where 
tiiere  is  much  unused  laud  buy 
large  tracts  and  build  neat 
iiomes  on  five  or  ten  acre  lots, 
to  be  sold  on  amortization  pay- 
ments  to   their   employees. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA:      The 

farmers  of  South  Carolina  are 
said  to  be  organizing  to  de- 
feat the  proposition  for  state 
fire  insurance,  which  some  of 
the  political  leaders  regard  as 
the  only  answer  to  the  foreign 
companies  which  have  with- 
drawn from  the  state  rather 
than  submit  to  its  new  insur- 
ance laws.  The  farmers  are 
calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  pay  taxes  on  about 
one-third  of  the  property  as- 
sessed for  taxation  by  the 
state  and  buy  only  one-tenth  of 
the  fire  insurance  sold  in  the 
state.    They    also    argue    that. 


since  most  of  the  heavy  losses 
by  fire  are  sustained  in  cities, 
the  risking  of  the  state's 
money  would  amount  to  ex- 
treme discrimination  against 
the  rural  taxpayers. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  TJie  com- 
mercial clubs  of  several  coun- 
ties have  taken  up  the  matter 
of  putting  the  roads  of  this 
state  in  good  condition.  Each  of 
them  invites  everybody  who 
knows  of  a  bad  piece  of  road  in 
its  vicinity  to  report  it.  The  en- 
tire influence  of  the  club  is 
then  brought  to  bear,  if  neces- 
sary, on  the  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  repair  that  road.  Some 
of  the  clubs  are  arranging  to 
hire  men  to  patrol  the  roads  of 
their  counties  regularly,  as 
trackmen  patrol  railroads.  As 
a  result  of  the  club's  activities, 
it  is  said,  road  officials  are  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  their  du- 
ties than  ever  before  and  the 
highways  of  the  state  are  in 
bettor   condition. 

TEXAS:  The  State  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Department,  having 
made  independent  experiments 
which  proved  beyond  dou^t 
that  flies  carry  disease  germs, 
has  begun  an  active  campaign 
for  the  screening  of  all  foocT 
stuffs  in  the  state.  Inspectors 
have  been  sent  out  with  strict 
orders  to  compel  all  storekeep- 
ers, hucksters  and  others  who 
offer  anything  edible  for  sale 
to  keep  it  covered  in  such  a 
manner  that  flies  cannot  get  to 
it.  In  most  of  the  cities  the 
women's  clubs  are  giving  active 
aid  to  the  inspectors  and  prom- 
ising to  withdraw  their  trade 
from  merchants  who  persist  in 
violating  this  law. 

VERMONT:  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  several  large  woolen 
manufacturers,  aided  by  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Brigham,  another  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  enact  legislation 
favorable  to  a  revival  of  sheep 
raising  in  Vermont.  The  first 
step  to  be  taken  is  toward  the 
education  of  the  public  to  the 
necessity  of  restraining  dogs. 
For  many  yea^s  it  has  seemed 
that  dog  lovers  have  exerted 
more  influence  over  legislation 
than  the  sheep-raising  inter- 
ests. But  now  that  short  sup- 
plies of  meats  have  sent  prices 
so  high,  it  is  believed  that  the 
financial  advantage  of  having 
large  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on 
the  thousands  of  untillable 
acres  in  tfiis  state  will  be  influ- 
ential. 

VIRGINIA:  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  this  state 
has  decided  that  Superintend- 
ent Hodges  of  the  Alexandria 
County  public  schools  must  pay 
back  $970  which  he  has  unlaw- 
fully received  in  the  last  three 
years  as  increased  salary,  the 
court  holding  that  salaries  of 
public  officers  cannot  be  in- 
creased during  their  terms  of 
office.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  a  common  practise  of 
Virginia  state  and  county  legis- 
lative bodies  to  alter  salaries 
during  such  terms.  It  is  be- 
lieved thousands  of  past  and 
present  public  officials  will 
come  under  this  ruling ;  and 
since  very  few  salaries  have 
been  decreased,  it  is  expected 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  will 
have  to  be  paid  back  to  the 
public   treasuries. 
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PREPAREDNESS   IN   PROCESS 

THE    NAVAL    GUN    WORKS    AT    WASHINGTON    WHERE 

BIG    GUNS    FOR    THE    NEW    BATTLESHIPS 

ARB   BEING    TURNED   OUI 


THE  COMING  FLOOD  OF  IMMIGRATION 

BY  ISAAC  DON  LEVINE 


THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  this  country  since 
the  war  began  about  the  vol- 
ume of  immigration  to  the  United 
States  after  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Europe.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  conditions  in  the  Old 
World  will  be  such  after  the  war  is 
over  that  there  will  hardly  be  any 
increase  in  the  present  rate  of  immi- 
gration, which  is  negligible.  But  the 
overwhelming  number  of  authorities 
on  immigration,  among  whom  are 
the  numerous  representatives  of  im- 
migrant aid  societies  as  well  as  most 
of  the  United  States  Immigration 
officials,  are  of  the  opinion  that  im- 
migration to  this  country  after  the 
war  will  assume  unprecedented  pro- 
portions. 

It  may  be  safely  said  now  that  this 
latter  view  has  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  right  one.  Those 
who  believe  that  for  years  to  come 
this  country  will  know  no  immigra- 
tion problem  disregard  economic  con- 
ditions. They  hope  for  an  era  of  mar- 
velous recuperation  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  Europe,  an  attractive  hope, 
but  hardly  justified  by  reason. 

HOWEVER,  to  settle  all  doubts  as 
to  the  proportions  of  the  immi- 
gration following  after  and  resulting 
from  the  European  War  there  is  one 
convincing  source  of  information  that 
has  been  overlooked  so  far,  and  that 
is  to  ask  the  immigrants  who  are  in 
this  country  themselves  about  it.  The 
millions  of  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  are  linked  with  as  many  more 
of  their  relatives  and  friends  across 
the  ocean  so  closely  that  to  them  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  Old 
World  are  a  certainty,  and  vice  versa. 
And  these  sentiments  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Whatever  the  foreign  press  in 
this  country  is  saying  about  Amer- 
ican neutrality  and  whatever  the 
American  jingo  press  is  saying 
about  hyphenism,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  vast  body  of  immigrants  in 
America  are  immensely  appreciative 
of  the  haven  they  have  found  here. 
If  one  considers  the  number  of  sub- 
jects of  Russia,  Italy,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Great  Britain  (the  four 
leading  contributors  to  American  im- 
migration) that  have  actually  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  the  colors  from 
home  in  comparison  with  those  who 
have  not,  one  will  discover  what  the 
immigrant  thinks  of  America  and 
how  he  feels  about  the  peace  he  has 
found  here.  And  whatever  he  thinks 
and  feels  about  it,  his  brother  or 
father  or  cousin  or  friend  abroad  is 
sure  to  think  and  feel. 


Mr.  Levine  is  a  young  Russian 
Jew  who  has  been  in  this  country 
several  years.  He  worked  on  the 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
has  more  recently  been  doing  vari- 
ous journalistic  work  in  New  York. 
His  own  appreciation  of  the  haven 
of  America  may  be  judged  from, 
the  fact  that  out  of  his  savings 
he  has  brought  over,  one  by  one, 
all  the  eight  members  of  his 
family,  whom  at  first  he  left 
behind    in    Russia. — The    Editor. 


A  canvass  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  immigrant  body  in  this 
country  would  speedily  reveal  the 
fact  that  with  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  Europe  a  colossal  increase  in 
immigration  to  America  will  occur. 
The  fact  that  the  country  has 
proved  impregnable  in  perhaps  the 
greatest  catastrophe  in  history  is  a 
recommendation  that  will  appeal 
more  strongly  than  ever  to  the  war- 
tortured,  tax-burdened  Slav,  Teuton 
and  Saxon  as  well  as  Jew,  Hungarian 
and  Italian.  If  up  to  the  present  time 
America  has  attracted  millions  main- 
ly because  it  was  to  them  the  sym- 
bol of  Light,  Liberty  and  Prosperity, 
how  many  more  will  she  entice  from 
now  on,  when  it  will  also  become  the 
emblem  of  Peace,  Safety  and  Protec- 
tion? 

In  face  of  the  expected  vast  stream 
of  immigration,  this  already  impor- 
tant and  complicated  problem  looms 
up  before  us  in  all  its  new  magni- 
tude and  demands  our  immediate  at- 
tention. As  a  problem  of  the  near  fu- 
ture, as  one  that  vitally  concerns  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  all  classes 
of  the  population,  it  has  no  equal  in 
urgency  and  importance.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  country  has  not  yet 
come  to  realize  its  full  import,  for 
what  preparations  is  she  making  to 
meet  the  rushing  current  of  immi- 
grants? Has  the  government  taken 
any  steps  in  the  direction  of  such 
preparation?  Has  she  devised  any 
means  and  methods  to  cope  with  ex- 
traordinary conditions?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  are  all  negative. 
Our  government  has  not  so  far  dem- 
onstrated any  real  disposition  to  de- 
viate from  the  narrow  course  to 
which  its  immigration  activities  are 
confined,  activities  limited  to  the  ad- 
mitting and  barring  of  the  immi- 
grants. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  latte^  that  the 
government  hopes  to  find  a  solution 
of  all  the  diflficulties  that  may  arise 
from  a  heavy  post-bellum  immigra- 
tion. Truly,  an  easy  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  immiorrant  is  simply  not 
to  admit  him.  But  what  about  the 


Constitution?  What  about  the  pro- 
fest  mission  of  this  nation  to  serve 
humanity?  What  about  the  large  for- 
eign population's  attitude  toward  such 
a  means  of  settling  the  immigrant 
problem?  How  could  the  government 
turn  away  healthy,  enterprizing  peo- 
ple who  come  to  this  haven  of  peace 
to  build  their  homes  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 
And,  then,  if  the  government  prefers 
to  deal  with  the  immigration  prob- 
lem at  the  time  it  reaches  its  most 
critical  stage,  does  she  forget  that 
at  the  same  time  she  would  most 
probably  have  her  hands  full  with 
the  financial  and  industrial  crisis 
that  is  certain  to  come  in  this  coun- 
try upon  the  conclusion  of  peace?  Or, 
is  it  in  order  to  avoid  this  latter 
crisis  by  keeping  the  ammunition 
factories  busy  that  the  government 
has  evolved  its  program  of  Prepared- 
ness at  a  time  when  half  the  world 
is  in  ruins  and  all  the  great  nations 
are  nearly  exhausted  physically  and 
economically  ? 

TO  be  sure,  we  are  just  at  present 
in  need  of  preparedness,  but  not 
with  the  capital  "P."  We  must  finally 
rise  to  the  demands  of  civilization,  of 
history,  upon  us,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  adequately  the  multitudes  of 
newcomers  to  our  shores.  If  this 
country  has  a  mission  to  perform  in 
the  world  in  this  crucial  day,  that  is 
its  mission.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  remark  made  by  a  fellow- 
immigrant  :  "If  this  country  were  to 
spend  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  intended  for  military  pur- 
poses on  the  immigrant,  what  glori- 
ous results  she  could  achieve,  what 
an  immense  amount  of  good  and 
strength  she  would  derive  from  it! 
Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than 
actually  building  up  a  nation!" 

Of  course  there  are  very  few  peo- 
ple in  this  country  to  whom  it  ever 
occurred  that  such  large  sums  could 
be  profitably  spent  on  the  immigrant, 
for  there  are  very  few  Americans 
who  are  aware  of  the  vast  latent  pos- 
sibilities contained  in  the  material 
furnished  us  by  the  immigrant.  It  is 
time,  however,  to  drive  it  home  to 
every  American  that  it  is  not  Tariff 
nor  is  it  Preparedness  that  is  on  the 
Tagesordnung  of  our  national  life, 
but  Immigration  or  Preparedness  for 
Immigration.  Immigration  is  the 
paramount  question  of  the  day.  and 
the  sooner  the  government  and  the 
people  of  these  United  States  realize 
it  the  better  for  the  countr>\ 

There  is  one  good  thing  at  least 
that  the  Preparedness  movement  has 
begotten,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  the 
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Naval  Advisory  Board.  This  idea 
should  be  utilized  by  the  government 
in  another  field,  and  should  take 
there  the  bodily  shape  of  an  Immi- 
gration Advisory  Board.  The  fore- 
most naturalized  citizens  of  this 
country  plus  a  group  of  eminent  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  classes  of  the 
country's  population  should  cooper- 
ate with  the  government  in  an  en- 
deavor systematically  to  help  the  im- 
migrant do  vi^hat  he  is  unable  to  do 
himself  and  w^hat  the  country  expects 
him  to  do.  This  board  should  make  it 
its  chief  aim  to  help  the  immigrant 
become  a  permanent  member  of  the 
nation  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take 
care  of  him  in  all  the  phases  of 
Americanization,  to  bring  out  and 
make  full  use  of  all  the  potentialities 
of  the  immigrant  so  as  to  aid  in  the 
material  upbuilding  and  spiritual  up- 
lifting of  this  nation. 

Such  a  board  would  have  at  its 
command  for  its  initial  activities  the 
Immigrant  Head-Tax  Fund  amount- 
ing to  about  $10,000,000  and  con- 
stantly growing.  Many  suggestions 
have  been  made  for  the  use  of  this 
fund.  Perhaps  none  of  them  deserves 
more  attention  than  that  proposing 
its  employment  in  a  colonization 
scheme.  Immigration  has  so  much  to 
do  with  unemployment,  and  unem- 
ployment is  to  a  great  extent  the  re- 
sult of  the  urban  life  of  a  country. 
To    relieve    the   pressure    upon    the 


cities  of  this  country  by  a  formidable 
"Back  to  the  Soil"  movement  would 
certainly  serve  a  double  purpose.  It 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  country's 
old  citizens  as  well  as  to  the  new. 
That  such  a  movement,  backed  by  the 
government's  financial  support, 
launched  among  the  immigrant  pop- 
ulation, would  prove  very  successful 
no  one  who  knows  the  immigrant 
will  doubt.  There  is  no  one  so  eager 
as  the  immigrant  to  have  his  perma- 
nent home  built  upon  the  soil  of  this 
"land  of  the  free."  The  large  major- 
ity of  the  immigrants  in  this  country 
have  the  elementary  agricultural  ex- 
perience that  should  soon  make  of 
them  a  healthy  and  productive  part  of 
population,  if  properly  supported. 

There  is  nothing  visionary  or  im- 
practicable in  such  a  suggestion.  The 
Baron  de  Hirsh  Fund,  a  private  cor- 
poration, has  been  engaged  in  simi- 
lar work  for  years.  It  has  bought 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Argentina, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  dis- 
tributed it  among  members  of  the 
Jewish  nationality,  and  lent  them 
money  to  start  as  independent  farm- 
ers. Thousands  of  prosperous  colo- 
nists scattered  thruout  this  hemi- 
sphere are  a  good  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess accomplished  with  the  help  of 
that  fund.  And  when  one  remembers 
that  the  Jews,  having  been  away 
from  the  soil  for  eighteen  centuries, 
are  not  easily  transformed  into  agri- 


culturists, while  the  material  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  originally  largely  rural ; 
that  the  Baron  de  Hirsh  Fund  as  a 
foreign  corporation  had  to  buy  land 
and  was  hampered  by  all  kinds  of 
federal  and  state  laws  in  its  activi- 
ties, while  the  United  States  owns 
extensive  tracts  of  land  and  com- 
mands numerous  facilities  both  as  a 
state  and  as  a  business  institution, 
one  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  idea  of  immigrant  colonization  on 
a  vast  scale  promoted  by  the  govern- 
ment merits  the  highest  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  nation,  and  in  it- 
self constitutes  a  problem  that  war- 
rants the  creation  of  an  Immigration 
Advisory  Board. 

Now  is  the  time  to  tackle  the  im- 
migration situation  as  it  will  be 
forced  upon  this  country  after  the 
war.  Now  is  the  time  to  become  pre- 
pared. The  government  should  inau- 
gurate immediately  a  strong  organi- 
zation which  should  make  the  coun- 
try ready  for  emergencies.  In  the 
court  of  civilization  this  government 
will  be  condemned  should  a  flood  of 
immigration  make  this  nation  hys- 
terical and  cause  it  to  commit  grave 
errors.  The  country  needs  prepared- 
ness for  immigration,  and  the  g;ov- 
ernment  should  realize  that  at  pres- 
ent this  is  the  real  preparedness  that 
we  need. 

New  York  City 


GERMANY 

BY  MORRIS  GILBERT 


Germany? — Why  that's  the  land 
That  children  seem  to  understand. 
They  know  about  the  sunny  hills 
Crowned  with  chattery  bustling  mills, 
Where  a  Miller's  Son  may  seize  his  staff 
And  swing  his  pack  up  with  a  laugh, 
And  gayly  go  'mid  blessings  hurled 
To  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world.     .     . 

And  children  know  just  how  the  way 
Winds  onward  all  the  livelong  day, 
Until  at  last  the  Miller's  Son 
(The  last,  the  third  and  youngest  one) 
Gets  himself  lost,  at  night,  alone, 
Within  a  forest  overgrown. 
But  there  he'll  find  without  a  doubt 
Some  friend  to  seek  adventure  out — 
Perhaps  a  fiddler  debonnaire 
A-prancing  with  a  dancing  bear, 
Perhaps  a  soldier  old  and  gray 
Back  from  the  wars  and  out  of  pay, 
Perhaps  a  talking  wolf  or  owl. 
Perhaps  a  giant  on  a  prowl. 
Or  dwarf,  or  tailor's  'prentice  wise 
With  whom  a  youth  could  fraternize. 


And  probably  towards  break  of  day 

They'll  discover  far  away 

A  tiny  spark  of  light — and  then 

They'll  see  it  is  a  robber's  den! 

And  so  will  plot  and  plan  to  go 

(The  children — ah,  the  children  know!) 

And  scare  that  robber  from  the  spot, 

And  eat  his  meal  and  make  his  cot 

Their  own  to  use  like  honest  men — 

(The  robber  won't  come  back  again)     .    .    . 

Next  day  the  dauntless  Miller's  Son 

Will  start  once  more  when  breakfast's  done 

To  roam  the  wide  world  up  and  down — 

Perhaps  to  win  a  royal  crown, 

Perhaps  to  help  his  brothers  when 

They  are  attacked  by  evil  men — 

Always  happy  and  fine  and  free 

And   shrewd   as   Miller's    Sons   must   be, 

Kindly  and  quick  and  penniless 

And  glad  to  share  his  merriness. 

And  not  a  bit  surprized  to  find 

A  princess  in  a  pumpkin-rind — 

And  that's  what  little  children  see 
In  Germany     .... 

Ah,  Germany! 
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REFORMING  THE  GROCER'S   BOY 

ONE  MORE  PRIZE  ARTICLE  ON  "THE  BEST  THING  IN  YOUR  TOWN" 


THE  best  thing  in  our  town 
must  be  locally  well  known  and 
generally  approved;  it  must 
contribute  in  no  uncertain  sense  to 
the  economic  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our 
community;  it  must  exemplify  the 
piinciple  of  "the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number."  I  am  convinced 
that  our  Merchants'  Cooperative  De- 
livery Company  best  fulfils  these  re- 
quirements. 

This  company  was  incorporated 
about  a  year  ago.  Its  purpose  was  to 
systematize  the  delivery  of  goods  by 
the  retail  -stores,  especially  the  gro- 
cery stores,  and  to  eliminate  the 
waste  of  time,  energy  and  money  in- 
cident to  individual  deliveries. 

The  delivery  equipment  owned  by 
each  merchant  was  turned  over  to  the 
company  and  stock  was  issued  for 
its  appraised  value.  While  only  fif- 
teen merchants  were  original  sub- 
scribers to  the  stock,  twenty-six  more 
added  their  names  after  the  company 
began  demonstrating  its  ability  to 
handle  the  business.  Now  there  re- 
main but  few  merchants  in  the  city 
making  deliveries  who  are  not  having 
this  work  done  thru  the  company. 
The  manager  and  the  delivery  men 
were  also  allowed  an  allotment  of  the 
stock,  so  the  company  is  cooperative 
in  every  feature. 

Everett  has  a  population  of  approx- 
imately thirty-five  thousand.  Both  its 
business  and  residence  districts  are 
widely  scattered.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  a  central  station 
where  goods  from  all  cooperating 
stores  could  be  collected  and  routed 
for  distribution.  This  central  station 
serves  a  purpose  not  unlike  that  of 
the  post  office  in  receiving  mail  and 
arranging  its  delivery  thru  carriers 
assigned  to  different  routes.  The  city 
was  then  divided  into  definite  deliv- 
ery districts.  These  were  numbered 
and  a  map  showing  the  boundaries 
of  each  district  was  posted  in  a  place 
where  it  could  be  conveniently  re- 
ferred to. 


BY  E.  W.  BEIMFOHR 

Information  regarding  the  pro- 
posed operations  of  the  company  was 
given  thru  a  letter  and  time  card 
mailed  to  the  customers  of  each  store 
cooperating.  The  time  card  showed 
the  hours  at  which  deliveries  were 
scheduled  to  leave  the  stores  and  the 
hours  of  arrival  at  the  homes  of  the 
customers. 

The  company  supplied  each  mer- 
chant with  sanitary  boxes  built  spe- 
cially for  delivery  purposes,  and  in- 
structed the  merchants  and  their 
clerks  to  place  the  order  of  only  one 
customer  in  a  box,  to  prevent  mix- 
ing and  needless  handling  of  the 
goods. 

On  the  morning  the  company  be- 
gan making  deliveries,  drivers  called 
at  all  stores  cooperating,  loaded  the 
outgoing  goods  and  brought  them  to 
the  central  station  for  the  8  o'clock 
delivery.  When  all  goods  had  been 
sorted,  each  driver  loaded  his  vehicle 
in  the  order  in  which  the  goods  were 
to  be  distributed  in  his  district,  made 
the  deliveries  and  returned  to  the 
stores  to  pick  up  the  goods  for  the 
10  o'clock  delivery.  These  trips  were 
repeated  at  2  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  schedule  has  been 
maintained  daily,  except  Saturdays, 
when  three  afternoon  deliveries  are 
made:  at  1:30,  3:30  and  5:30  o'clock. 

Each  driver  delivers  the  goods 
from  all  cooperating  stores  billed  to 
addresses  in  his  district.  This  elim- 
inates entirely  overlapping  of  terri- 
tory and  reduces  to  a  minimum  ex- 
pense of  delivery.  Fifteen  vehicles, 
eleven  horse-drawn  and  four  motor- 
driven,  make  all  the  deliveries  for 
forty-one  stores  and  are  taking  the 
place  of  forty-five  vehicles  formerly 
in  service. 

This  outlines  in  brief  the  purpose, 
organization  and  operation  of  our 
Merchants'  Cooperative  Delivery 
Company.  Let  us  now  consider  its 
effect  upon  the  community. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  merchants. 
It  has  brought  them  together  in  a 
common  cause.   This  closer  associa- 


tion developed  an  acquaintance  which 
has  ripened  into  a  spirit  of  friendly 
cooperation  seldom  seen  among  com- 
petitors. It  has  systematized,  simpli- 
fied, improved  and  cheapened  an 
annoying  and  costly  item  of  their 
business.  It  has  shifted  the  entire 
burden  of  deliveries  upon  a  responsi- 
ble company  organized  and  equipped 
for  this  purpose,  and  has  given  the 
merchants  more  time  for  other  de- 
tails of  their  business.  It  has  also 
developed  greater  efficiency  in  the 
service  of  the  clerks.  Orders  are  now 
put  up  more  promptly  to  meet  the 
scheduled  deliveries. 

The  effect  upon  the  deliver^'  men 
has  been  entirely  wholesome.  They 
work  with  more  spirit,  knowing  that 
when  the  last  scheduled  delivery  has 
been  made  they  will  not  be  asked  to 
make  another  trip  on  account  of  a 
few  belated  orders.  And  with  a  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  company,  they 
feel  a  sense  of  ownership  and  re- 
sponsibility which  assures  better 
service  and  also  avoids  strained  re- 
lations between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers. 

The  effect  of  the  company  has  been 
to  make  the  customers  more  thought- 
ful and  systematic  in  time  and  meth- 
od of  giving  their  orders.  These  are 
now  placed  at  regular  hours  and  are 
more  complete  because  given  more 
thoughtful  consideration.  A  careful 
record  kept  by  the  company  shows  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  and 
a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  or- 
ders given.  With  a  time  card  at  hand, 
the  customers  know  when  to  place 
their  orders  and  when  to  expect  de- 
liveries, and  so  the  systematic  serv- 
ice of  the  company  is  reflected  in 
greater  system  in  the  homes. 

Surely,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  com- 
pany which  thus  daily  affects  the 
majority  of  our  citizens,  which  teach- 
es and  exemplifies  system,  coopera- 
tion, economy  and  efficiency,  deserves 
the  distinction  of  being  considered 
"the  best  thing  in  our  town." 

Everett,  Washington 


THE  MERCHANTS  OF  EVERETT  ARE  PREPARED  TO  DELIVER  THE  GOODS 
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THE    PEOPLE   vs.    ALCOHOL 

SOME    WITNESSES    FOR    THE    PROSECUTION 
BY  LEIGH  MITCHELL  HODGES 


ONE  summer  evening  iive 
years  ago  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  best-known  American 
newspapers  and  a  member  of  his 
staff  who  just  had  finished  a  20,000- 
mile  tour  of  the  country  were  talk- 
ing about  the  liquor  situation. 

"Within  twenty-five  years  we'll 
have  nation-wide  prohibition,"  said 
the  editor. 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  his  asso- 
ciate. "If  it  ever  comes,  your  children 
and  mine  will  be  dust  before  the  day 
of  its  arrival." 

That  was  only  five  years  ago. 

And  within  the  past  year  the  man 
who  was  foolish  enough  to  use  the 
word  "impossible"  has  been  looking 
into  the  situation  thru  the  eyes  of 
assorted  observers. 

The  resultant  scrap-book  is  so 
eloquent  in  a  certain  direction  that 
even  a  few  of  its  pastings  may  serve 
to  strengthen  the  case  of  the  People 
vs.  Alcohol. 

Because  of  his  well-known  aver- 
sion to  sensationalism,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  iSliot,  president  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard, cannot  be  accused  of  anything 
worse  than  an  interest  in  humanity 
when  he  says: 

The  German  investigations  on  the 
mental  effects  of  very  limited  doses 
of  alcohol,  doses  which  most  people 
have  always  supposed  to  be  completely 
innocuous,  .  .  .  seemed  to  me  to 
prove  that  even,  twenty -four  hours  after 
taking  a  small  dose  of  alcohol  the  time- 
reaction  in  the  human  being  is  unfavor- 
ably affected.  Now  the  quickness  of  the 
time-reaction  is  important  to  every  me- 
chanic and  to  every  artizan. 
,  By  way  of  contrast,  the  next 
whack  is  selected  from  the  New  York 
Clipper,  a  periodical  devoted  to  the- 
atrical and  circus  interests. 

Shc'vfolk,  has  John  Barleycorn  and 
his  numerous  offshoots  been  draining 
your  bankroll?  Did  they  eat  up  the 
better  part  of  your  earnings  last  sea- 
son? Have  you  a  bank  account  upon 
which  to  rely  when  the  dark  days  come? 
Did  booze  ever  do  you  any  good? 

No !  We  are  not  preaching.  We  are 
just  giving  you  some  food  for  thought. 

Boys !  There's  nothing  to  it.  Let's  all 
get  together  and  give  old  John  Barley- 
corn and  his  piratical  crew  such  a  wal- 
lop that  he  never  can  come  back. 

The  fact  that  this  nation  spent 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  on  drink 
last  year — the  total  cost  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  same  period  was 
less  than  half  .^at  sum — -lends  inter- 
est "to  the  following  editorial  quota- 
tion from  The  Umpire,  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  and  for  the  convicts  in  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

When  the  bill  for  abolishing  the 
death  penalty  in  New  Jersey  was  be- 
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fore  the  State  Legislature,  one  of  the 
members,  a  former  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Camden,  stated  that  of  forty 
capital  punishment  cases  he  had  been 
connected  with,  every  man  who  com- 
mitted a  m,urder  tvas  actuated  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  liquor. 

Governor  Goldsborough,  of  Mary- 
land, recently  stated  that  in  his  inves- 
tigations of  the  many  applications  for 
pardons  that  have  come  to  him  since 
he  has  been  the  state's  chief  executive, 
he  has  found  that  in  a  least  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  persons  seeking  pardons  were 
either  directly  or  indirectly  the  result 
of  their  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
liquor.    ... 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  in  New 
York  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1914,  there  were  received  1403  pris- 
oners at  Sing  Sing  of  whom  860  ac- 
knowledged the  use  of  liquor;  a  total 
of  sixty-two  per  cent. 

During  the  same  year,  702  prisoners 
were  received  at  Clinton,  of  whom  506 
drank  liquor;  a  total  of  seventy-two 
per  cent. 

At  Joliet,  Illinois,  there  were  1618 
prisoners  committed  during  the  past 
two  years,  of  whom  only  328  were  ab- 
stainers, leaving  eighty  per  cent  as 
drinkers  of  liquor. 

For  Exhibit  Number  Four  I  choose 
a  dialog  recently  quoted  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star,  in  which  a  man  who 
for  years  had  owned  saloons  in  that 
city  is  addressing  an  attorney  who 
has  filed  with  the  police  commission- 
ers many  remonstrances  against  the 
renewal  of  licenses : 

"I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor,"  he 
said.  "I  want  you  to  put  in  a  protest 
against  a  license  for  me." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
lawyer,  astonished,  as  he  remembered 
the  many  times  the  saloon  owner  had 
been  before  the  board  to  urge  a  new  lo- 
cation for  his  own  saloons. 

"I'll  tell  you  something  mighty  seri- 
ous is  the  matter.  A  fellow  has  filed 
for  a  license  in  the  block  where  I  live. 
Why,  he  wants  to  put  a  saloon  just 
two  doors  from  my  children  and  I've 
got  a  daughter  just  growing  up.  I  don't 
want  her  put  up  against  a  saloon  two 
doors  away." 

"Why  don't  you  file  the  protest  your- 
self?" asked  the  lawyer. 

"Say,  I  would  be  a  fine  person  to  file 
a  protest  against  a  saloon  because  it  is 
near  my  home  after  the  times  I  have 
asked  for  saloons  in  residence  districts, 
wouldn't  I?"  ^~-     - 

And  following  this  aroused  father, 
in  my  drink  book,  comes  a  man  whose 
name  is  pretty  generally  known  thru- 
out  the  world — Professor  Irving 
Fisher  of  Yale — who  says: 

In  studying  the  conditions  of  health 
and  efficiency  during  the  last  ten  years, 
the  conditions  which  enable  an  ath- 
lete, for  instance,  to  be  at  his  best,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  con- 
flicting popular  ideas  concerning  alco- 
hol. I  began  the  study  quite  willing  to 
be  convinced  that  alcoholic  beverages 
had  some  virtues.  But  I  have  ended  in 


the  conviction  that  they  have  none,  and 
I  have  found  that  this  conclusion  is  al- 
most universally  reached  by  those  who 
have  examined  the  facts. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  a  man 
who  takes  alcohol,  in  even  moderate  de- 
gree, is  harming  himself  physically, 
mentally,  morally  and  economically. 

Some  folks  have  a  special  hanker- 
ing for  "government"  figures.  So  let 
me  insert  here  a  note  from  a  Gov- 
ernment official,  John  H.  Snodgrass, 
consul  general  at  Moscow.  He 
says  that,  according  to  statistics 
gathered  by  a  reputable  newspaper, 
the  consumption  of  vodka  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September 
and  October,  1914,  was  only  a  little 
more  than  one-tenth  what  it  was  dur- 
ing the  same  months  in  1913 — be- 
fore the  Czar's  ukase  against  intoxi- 
cants— and  adds: 

It  is  observed  in  the  manufacturing 
concerns  that  labor  has  become  much 
more  productive  than  before.  Formerly 
at  the  Moscow  mills  many  workmen 
would  not  appear  on  Monday,  and  a 
number  of  those  who  did  were  unfit  for 
duty  in  consequence  of  their  Sunday 
excesses.  This  is  no  longer  the  case; 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  labor 
performed  have  improved. 

As  a  companion  piece  to  this  war- 
flavored  note,  it  is  quite  in  place  to 
quote  the  following  statement  made 
by  Colonel  Maus,  recently  retired  as 
surgeon-general  of  the  Eastern  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  after 
forty-one  years  of  service,  during 
which  he  organized  the  health  service 
in  the  Philippines: 

Practically  all  of  the  crime  commit- 
ted in  the  army,  directly  or  indirectly, 
can  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

And  when  the  next  edition  of  that 
ponderous  and  official  tome,  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopeia,  comes  out,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  long  and  useful  his- 
tory it  will  contain  no  mention  of 
either  whiskey  or  brandy  as  drugs. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
national  committee  in  charge  of  the 
revision  think  alcohol  should  not  be 
classed  as  a  medicine. 

Of  course,  there's  an  economic 
strain  running  thru  all  the  quota- 
_lions  here  given — for  whatever  af- 
fects health,  morality  or  conduct  is 
of  economic  importance. 

But  just  to  give  the  right  finish,  it 
is  well  to  quote  an  official  of  the  Du 
Pont  Powder  Company  who,  when  is- 
suing an  order  prohibiting  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  by  the  company's 
workmen  at  Penn's  Grove,  New  Jer- 
sey, took  occasion  to  remark  that  "A 
man  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  his 
possession  is  as  dangerous  around  a 
powder  plant  as  a  bomb  thrower." 

Doyleston,  Pennsylvania 


RODIN'S   GIFTS   TO    TWO   NATIONS 


THE  sculptor 
whom  some 
critics  choose  to 
name  in  the  same 
breath  with  Phi- 
dias and  Michel- 
angelo, and  who 
leaves  with  others 
chiefly  "an  impres- 
sion of  the  sordid- 
ness  and  ugliness 
of  life,"  Auguste 
Rodin,  has  made  a 
lasting  expression 
of  his  devotion 
both  to  France 
and  to  her  ally 
across  the  Chan- 
nel. Early  in  the 
war,  when  the 
threat  to  Paris 
made  it  wise  for 
the  sculptor — then 
seventy-five  years 
old — to  seek  safe- 
ty in  London,  he 
presented  to  the 
British  nation  "as 
a  token  of  his  ad- 
miration for  the 
Brit  ish  soldiers 
who  have  been 
fighting  side  by 
side  with  my  com- 
patriots," eighteen  of  his  statues 
which  were  then  on  exhibition  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Among  them  were  a  replica  of  the 
exquisitely  modeled  "Age  of  Brass," 
the  figure  of  a  young  man  in  whom 
the  impulses  of  civilization  have 
just  begun  to  dawn,  and  a  study  for 
the  brusque  portrait  of  Balzac 
which  aroused  such  commotion. 


Medeni  Photo  Service 


AUGUSTE  RODIN 

Even  before  making  this  gift  to 
Great  Britain  he  had  offered  to  the 
French  nation  the  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  works  housed  in  his 
studio  in   Paris,  the   Hotel   Biron. 

But  there  was  opposition,  led  by 
Calmette,  the  editor  of  Le  Figaro, 
whom  Mme.  Caillaux  murdered,  and 
the  offer  was  refused.  Recently, 
however,    the    good     sense    of    the 


French  Govern- 
ment has  reassert- 
ed itself  and  the 
gift  has  been  ac- 
cepted, to  be  main- 
tained perpetually 
as  a  museum. 

"Auguste  Rodin 
is  in  person  a  man 
of  middle  hight," 
wrote  C  a  m  i  1 1  e 
Mauclaire  in  1905, 
"with  an  e  n  o  r  - 
mous  head  upon  a 
massive  torso.  At 
first  sight  one  sees 
nothing  of  him  but 
this  leonine  bust, 
the  head,  with  its 
strong  nose,  flow- 
ing gray  beard, 
and  small,  keen, 
light-colored  eyes." 
After  "Th« 
Thinker,"  "T  h  e 
Hand  of  God"  is 
perhaps  the  Rodin 
statue  best  known 
to  Americans.  The 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum in  New  York 
has  a  marble  origi- 
nal. Bernard  Shaw 
declares  the  hand 
is  a  reproduction  of  his  own,  and 
critics  have  pointed  out  how  its 
modelling  suggests  the  artist's  hand, 
the  creative  hand.  "The  Wounded 
Lion,"  the  photograph  of  which  we 
reproduce  by  courtesy  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Colt,  and  of  Vanity 
Fair,  is  a  recent  work.  It  was  made 
since  the  war  by  Rodin  and  is  now 
at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 


Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museuyn  of  Art 

THE  HAND   OF  GOD 


De  Witt  C.   Ward 


WOUNDED  LION 
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WHO   GOES   TO   SCHOOL? 

Of  the  20,792,879  students  enrolled 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
country  in  1913,  about  19,000,000  were 
in  elementary  schools,  about  1,367,000 
in  high  schools,  academies  and  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  about  361,000  in 
higher  institutions.  These  students 
were  graded  as  follows: 

Grade.  Enrollment. 

Estimated 

First  grade 4,480,225 

Second    grade 2,819,682 

Third    grade 2,651,912 

Fourth    grade 2,531,804 

Fifth    grade 2,150,508 

Sixth    grade 1,763,493 

Seventh    grade 1,454,643 

Eighth    grade 1,212,520 

Total  elementary 19,064,787 


First  year  high  school . . . 
Second  year  high  school. 
Third  year  high  school . . . 
Fourth  year  high  school. 


560,397 
369,752 

252,862 
183,838 


Total  high   school 1,366,822 

Higher   institutions 361,270 

Grand    total 20,792,879 

Of  those  above  high  school  grade 
about  200,000  were  in  universities  and 
colleges,  about  66,000  in  professional 
schools,  and  the  remainder  in  normal 
schools. 

The  very  large  enrollment  in  the 
first  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  kindergarten  schol- 
ars, beginners  and  repeaters  or  retard- 
ed pupils  are  all  included  in  this  num- 
ber. It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact 
that  only  about  two-fifths  of  the 
students  who  enter  high  school  com- 
plete the  course.  Out  of  every  1000 
pupils  entering  the  first  grade  of 
the  grammar  schools  in  1904,  only 
109  will  graduate  from  the  high 
school  in  1916.  Nearly  nine-tenths 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside  for  one 
cause  or  another.  In  1920  the  number 
of  students  completing  a  four-year  col- 
lege course  will  amount  to  about  27,000. 
This  means  that  of  every  1000  scholars 
who  entered  the  first  grade  of  the 
grammar  school 
in  1904  fourteen 
will  obtain  a  col- 
lege degree.  If  we 
assume  that  the 
average  length  of 
the  professional 
school  is  three 
years,  it  is  prob- 
able that  not 
more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  num- 
ber of  college 
graduates  will 
obtain  an  addi- 
tional degree. 

The  cost  of  the 
public  elementary 
schools  in  this 
country  is  $450,- 
000,000  a  year  or 
$26  per  student. 
The  high  schools 
cost  $64,000,000 
or  $56  per  stu- 
dent. The  uni- 
versities, colleges 
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THE   EDUCATION   OF  THE   VIRGIN 
A   sixteenth    century    French   statue   now   in   the 
Metropolitan   Museum   in   New   York 

and  professional  schools  spend  $90,- 
000,000  each  year  or  $335  per  student. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  following 
proportion  of  the  population  distributed 
by  age  groups  is  enrolled  in  schools. 

Enrollment 
Age.  Per  Cent. 

Five   years 18.6 

Six  to  nine  years 80.4 

Ten  to  fourteen  years 96.4 

Fifteen  to  seventeen  years 55.9 

Eighteen  to  twenty  years 16.6 

Twenty-one  to  twenty-four  years . . .  4.8 


PVBLIC  SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 
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COLLEGE   VS.   WORK 
The  black  pyramid  represents  the  diminishing  enrollment  in  school,  college  and  professional  school. 
But  the  large  white  spaces   on  each  side  are  representative  of   the  much   larger  number  of  pupils 

who   "left  school  to  go  to  work" 


From  ten  to  fourteen  years  all  but 
3.6  per  cent  of  the  children  are  at 
school.  After  the  seventeenth  year  the 
proportion  falls  rapidly.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  estimated  that  in  1870 
the  number  of  years  of  200  days  school- 
ing for  the  average  individual  before 
leaving  the  public  school  was  2.9  years. 
This  has  gradually  increased  until,  in 
1913,  the  average  was  5.5  years. 

Figures  of  this  kind  make  us  won- 
der whether  grammar  schools  should 
aim  primarily  to  enable  their  students 
to  enter  the  high  school,  and  whether 
the  high  school  should  focus  attention 
upon  college  entrance  examinations. 
Should  the  grammar  schools  have  in 
mind  the  one  scholar  out  of  a  hun- 
dred who  graduates  from  college,  or 
the  ninety  and  nine  who  never  get 
so  far?  ■' 

SAINT  ANNA 

Even  in  its  best  days,  some  three 
centuries  ago,  it  was  of  a  dingy  color, 
this  statue  of  the  wise  Anna  and  her 
little  daughter,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Mottled  and  stained  by  time  it  is  but 
one  of  the  lesser  treasures  in  the  won- 
derful Hoentschel  collection  of  Gothic 
art,  long  a  loan,  now  recently  given  by 
Mr.  Morgan  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York.  One  would  never 
dream  of  a  dish  of  gossip  with  the 
stately  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Greek 
sculptors,  but  the  men  and  women  be- 
loved of  Gothic  artists  are  fellow-saints 
and  sinners.  They  are  lovable  or  hate- 
ful, beautiful  or  homely,  glad  or  sor- 
rovirful,  like  our  neighbors,  and  there  is 
no  better  illustration  of  the  intimacy 
and  realism  of  (Jothic  art  than  this  un- 
pretentious brown  carving  by  some  long 
forgotten  French  sculptor.  Its  rough 
stone  recalls  the  weather  worn  images 
of  wayside  shrines,  but  the  lines  are 
still  sharp,  and  the  figures  are  full  of 
life.  The  Virgin's  lesson  is  from  a 
bound  book  such  as  Palestine  never 
saw. 

A  docile  little  figure  is  the  small 
maiden    with    her    childish    face,    her 

long  frock,  her 
flowing  hair  and 
her  gay  little 
chaplet  of  flow- 
ers; Her  eager- 
ness to  turn  the 
pages  to  another 
lesson  is  alto- 
g  e  t  h  e  r  human. 
But  the  mother, 
with  her  grave, 
strong  features 
shadowed  by  her 
veil,  her  beauti- 
ful, straight  dra- 
peries, her  pa- 
tient hands,  is  so 
simple,  so  sincere, 
so  real  that  one 
wishes  one  might 
know  the  name 
of  the  unknown 
master  carver 
whose  own  moth- 
er or  grandmoth- 
er, one  fancies, 
still  stands  be- 
fore us. 


A  LITERARY  WAR  MAP  OF  ASIA 


BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


IN  The  Independent  of  November 
16  and  December  21,  1914,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  wealth  of  poetry  and 
romance  which  is  associated  with  the 
European  battlefields.  But  my  survey 
stopped  with  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Danube  and  since  then  the  war  has 
swept  over  mountain  and  river  into 
lands  yet  richer  in  history  and 
legend  than  western  Europe.  In  fact 
the  latest  war  news  comes  now  from 
countries  whose  wars  first  found 
record  in  literature,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  Byzantium,  Greece  and 
Italy. 

The  other  night  a  great  crowd 
gathered  in  the  station  at  Budapest 
to  watch  the  first  Balkan  Express 
pull  in,  but  their  triumph  was  marred 
by  the  fact  that  the  train  was  twenty- 
three  minutes  late,  an  unpardonable 
sin  in  Teuton  eyes,  but  which  Amer- 
icans would  be  disposed  to  overlook, 
considering  that  the  train  on  its  way 
from  Constantinople  had  to  pass  thru 
Serbian  territory,  where  a  few  weeks 
before  tracks  and  bridges  had  been 
destroyed. 

Now  if  in  imagination  we  take  this 
Balkan  Express  on  its  return  trip  we 
arrive  at  Constantinople  and,  ferry- 
ing across  the  Bosphorus,  we  find  an- 
other German  railroad,  the  famous 
Bagdad-bahn,  leading,  with  how 
many  and  how  wide  gaps  none  but 
Turks  and  Teutons  know,  to  the 
Tigris  at  Mosul.  This  road,  we  may 
presume,  is  not  yet  open  to  tourist 
traffic.  When  it  is  we  shall'  expect  the 
Cook — or  Koch — guide  to  go  thru  the 
train  announcing  to  his  party  that 
they  will  here  change  to  the  river 
steamers,  but  will  have  plenty  of 
time,  twenty  minutes,  for  lunching, 
inspecting  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  on 
the  opposite  bank  and  listening  to  a 
lecture  on  the  history  of  Assyria 
from  B.  C.  2000  to  the  present. 
Doubtless  the  personal  conductor  will 
conclude  his  peripatetic  lecture  at  the 
gangplank  with  Rossetti's  poem  to 
the  Bull-God  in  the  British  Museum: 

So  may  he  stand  again,  till  now. 
In  ships  of  unknown  soil  and  prow. 
Some  tribe  of  the  Australian  plow 
Bear  him  afar, — a  relic  now 
Of  London,  not  of  Nineveh. 

Curious  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
British  authors  that  the  antipodal 
branch  of  their  race  will  take  the 
lead  in  civilization  when  the  mother 
country  has  sunk  into  decay  like  the 
empires  of  Assyria  and  Rome.  In 
Macaulay's  vision  of  the  future  it 
was  a  New  Zealander  who  sat  on  the 
broken  arch  of  London  bridge  sketch- 
ing the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  Well,  old 
England  is  most  emphatically  still 
in  the  ring,   but  the  Australasians 


have  given  her  valiant  aid  on  the 
Nile,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates. 

How  the  hearts  of  our  literary  pil- 
grims will  throb  as  the  excursion 
steamer  bears  them  down  the  Tigris 
to  Bagdad.  Those  who  have  a  good 
memory  or  a  good  guide  book  will 
be  quoting  from  Tennyson: 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Or  from  Southey: 

Thou,  too,  art  fallen,  Bagdad!  City  of 
Peace, 
Thou,  too,  hast  had  thy  day; 
And    loathesome    Ignorance    and   brute 
Servitude 
Pollute  thy  dwellings  now. 


Then  Pomp  and  Pleasure  dwelt  within 

thy  walls; 
The  merchants  of  the  East  and  the  West 
Met  in  her  arched  bazaars; 
All  day  the  active  poor 
Showered     a     cool     comfort    o'er    her 
thronging  streets; 
Labor  was  busy  at  her  looms, 
Thru  all  her  open  gates 
Long  troops  of  laden  camels  lined  the 

roads, 
And    Tigris    bore    upon    her    tameless 

stream 
Armenian  harvests  to  her  multitudes. 

But  more  will  turn  to  the  tale 
which  was  told  by  that  wideawake 
lady,  Shahrazad,  on  the  Five  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-Sixth  Night  of  her 
marriage  with  the  jealous  Sultan  of 
Persia: 

There  lived  in'  the  city  of  Bagdad, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  Harun  al-Rashid,  a  man 
named  Sindbad,  the  porter,  one  in  poor 
case  who  bore  burdens  on  his  head  for 
hire.  It  happened  to  him  one  day  of 
great  heat  that  ....  when  he 
set  his  load  upon  the  bench  to  take  rest 
and  smell  the  air,  there  came  out  upon 
him  from  the  court-door  a  pleasant 
breeze  and  a  delicious  fragrance,  .  .  . 
the  melodious  sound  of  lutes  and  other 
stringed  instruments  and  mirth-excit- 
ing voices,  singing  and  reciting,  to- 
gether with  the  song  of  birds  warbling 
and  glorifying  Almighty  Allah  in  vari- 
ous tunes  and  tongues,  whereat  he  mar- 
veled to  himself  and  was  moved  to 
mighty  joy  and  solace 

Now  we  have  a  right  to  include 
Bagdad  in  our  literary  war  map  be- 
cause General  Townshend's  soldiers 
got  within  sight  of  its  minarets 
when  they  were  defeated  by  Turks 
and  driven  back  down  the  Tigris  to 
Kut-el-Amara,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged. But  the  fighting  mostly  took 
place  at  Ctesiphon.  Here,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  palace  of  Chos- 
roes,  General  Townshend  was  checked 
and  turned  back,  as  was  the  Em- 
peror Julian  sixteen  centuries  and  a 
half  ago.  The  Apostate  Emperor  re- 
treated up  the  Tigris  to  Samara,  the 
present  terminus  of  the  German  rail- 


road from  Bagdad.  Here  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  Persian  javelin  and 
died  with  the  words  upon  his  lips — 
or,  if  tradition  be  uncredited,  at 
least  the  feeling  in  his  heart, — of 
"Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean!" 
The  life  of  Julian  the  Apostate  has 
so  often  figured  in  literature  that  I 
may  only  mention  Merejkowski's 
novel  The  Death  of  the  Gods,  Ibsen's 
drama  Emperor  and  Galilean  and 
Swinburne's  poem. 

Just  across  the  Tigris  River  from 
the  Parthian  city  of  Ctesiphon  was 
the  Greek  colony  of  Seleucia,  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  here 
also  the  British  met  with  defeat  and 
were  driven  back  into  that  region 
from  which  our  first  parents  were 
with  equal  reluctance  driven  out. 
Poor  Tommy  Atkins,  I  fear,  will 
come  back  skeptical,  for  in  his  opin- 
ion the  Garden  of  Eden  is  "not  what 
it  was  cracked  up  to  be,"  to  which, 
however,  the  orthodox  will  reply: 
"But  you  should  have  seen  it  before 
the  fall." 

The  other  British  column  under 
General  Brookings  is  at  Nasirjeh  on 
the  Euphrates,  better  known  to  some 
of  us  as  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  where 
Abraham  was  born.  General  Town- 
shend's expedition,  which  has  sur- 
rendered at  Kut-el-Amara,  was  some 
sixty  miles  from  Babylon,  so  we  need 
not  yet  consider  its  ten  thousand 
years  of  history  and  legend,  but  will 
hasten  on  eastward  to  Persia,  where 
the  British  from  Shuster  and  the 
Russians  from  Hamadan  are  trying 
to  get  together.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
well-worn  highway,  this  from  Ctesi- 
phon to  Susa,  and  we  will  use  the 
vehicle  of  verse  provided  by  Nicholas 
Michell  since  he  goes  our  way,  tho 
at  a  stage  coach  gait : 

Two  cities  molder  here — and  can  it  be, 
Seleucia  !  Ctesiphon!  we  gaze  on  ye? 
Boast  of  the  Greek  and  pride  of  Par- 

thia's  kings. 
How   has    your    glory    flown    on    eagle 

wings ! 

Far    south    of    Ctesiphon,    where    Ulai 

flows. 
That  heard  of  old  the  song  of  Israel's 

woes, 
Ye  meet  a  shapeless  building,  low  and 

rude, 
Wild  as  the  scene,  where  all  is  solitude. 

Towers  near  a  mighty  mound — 'tia  all 

ye  see 
Of  Persia's  boast,  of  Susa's  majesty. 


Susa!  that  held  the  wealth  of  Persia's 

kings, 
Gold,  silver,  gems  and  luxurjr's  sweetest 

things; 
Susa !  the  pleasant  city  of  delight. 
With  groves  so  shady  and  \vith  streams 

so   bright. 
Where  sang  the  bulbul  to  his  flashing 

rose, 
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tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.      Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  at  these  bargains  I  Typewriters  Rebuilt 
in  our  own  Factories.  'Guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $15  to  $65  Smiths  $18  to  $50 
Underwoods  $25  to  $65  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60  Olivers  $23  to  $45 
Brand  new  No.  2  Smith  Premiers  $4o 

We  havp  others.    Send  for  catalog  describing 

them.     Branch  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AUEBICAN  WBITIMG  UACHL\£   Co.,  lue.,  S4S  Brosdwar,  B.  T. 


Half  matched  by  Beauty's  lyre  at  eve- 
ning's close. 

Yet   interest  haloes    still    fair    Susa's 

name, 
And   hearts   unborn   shall  treasure  up 

her  fame, 
Shall  thrill  sweet  Esther's  varied  tale 

to  hear, 
And  for  the  wrongs  of  Vashti  ask  a 

tear. 

Shuster,  the  center  of  the  oil  fields 
which  the  British  Government 
bought  up  shortly  before  the  w^ar  to 
supply  their  navy,  was  not,  as  we 
might  suppose,  named  after  our 
young  American  financier  who  tried 
in  vain  to  rescue  Persia  from  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is  derived  instead  from 
the  old  Persian  capital  of  Susa  or 
Shushan,  whose  ruins  are  near.  Here 
reigned  Ahasuerus  over  an  empire 
extending  from  Ethiopia  to  India 
and  here  hung  Haman  on  a  gallows 
fifty  cubits  high.  The  Jews  to  this 
day  celebrate  by  their  Feast  of 
Purim  their  narrow  escape  from 
massacre.  What  a  pity  they  had  no 
Esther  in  the  court  of  the  Czar  to 
save  them  from  the  horrors  of 
Kishinef.  At  Susa  the  tourist  will  be 
shown  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  and  he 
may  believe  it  or  not  as  he  please. 
He  may  exercize  a  similar  option  of 
credence  or  incredulity  as  to  the 
legend  that  from  Susa  came  Memnon 
whom  Achilles  slew  upon  the  plains 
of  Troy,  not  far  from  where  the 
French  landed  in  their  recent  at- 
tempt to  take  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Russians  moving  down  from 
the  north  to  join  the  British  at 
Shuster  have  passed  Hamadan  and 
reached  Kermanshah,  where  the  rugs 
come  from  or  are  supposed  to.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  the  monuments  of 
Sapor  III  of  the  Rawlinson's  Seventh 
Great  Monarchy,  the  Sassanian  or 
Later  Persian  empire. 

Hamadan  is  the  ancient  Ecbatana, 
with  its  seven  walls  each  of  a  differ- 
ent color,  the  outermost  white,  the 
next  black,  then  scarlet,  blue,  orange, 
silver  and  finally  gold.  It  must  have 
looked  like  a  Bakst  stage  setting. 
Within  the  golden  citadel  dwelt 
Cyrus  the  Great  and  his  successors, 
ruling  his  wide  realm  by  laws  which 
differed  in  durability  from  ours. 
Chained  to  the  palace  door  in  the 
time  of  Darius  might  have  been  seen 
the  last  of  the  Median  kings,  his 
nose,  ears  and  tongue  cut  off.  Here 
Alexander  put  to  death  his  last  safe 
councillor,  Parmenio,  and  here  are 
still  to  be  seen,  or  at  least  to  be 
shown,  the  tombs  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai. 

But  to  get  the  best  stories  of  those 
times  and  places  you  must  hunt  up 
your  grandfather's  big  Bible.  Some- 
how there  have  been  dropt  out  from 
our  modern  Bibles  two  sections 
which  used  to  lie  between  the  Old 
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Testament  and  the  New,  and  which 
used  to  interest  me  when  a  child 
quite  as  much  as  any  other  parts. 
One  section  contained  the  records  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  of  the 
family,  and  the  other  contained  some 
good  stories  and  very  sensible  ad- 
vice. The  child,  of  today  knows 
Judith  thru  Griffith's  movies,  tho  he 
gets  the  impression  that  the  scenery 
about  Bethulia  looks  remarkably 
like  that  about  Los  Angeles.  The 
story  of  Judith  begins  by  telling  us 
that  the  walls  of  Ecbatana  (alias 
Hamadan)  were  105  feet  high  and 
75  feet  wide.  Then  the  scene  shifts  to 
Nineveh  (alias  Mosul),  where  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  cele- 
brated their  victory  by  a  banquet 
that  lasted  a  hundred  and  twenty 
days.  This,  I  guess,  beats  the  Broad- 
way record  on  banquets  both  for 
numbers  and  duration.  Starting  from 
the  Tigris  at  Mosul  his  chief  captain, 
Holofernes,  marched  eastward  by 
the  German  Bagdad  railroad  route, 
then  south  along  the  line  of  the 
Aleppo  and  Jerusalem  Railroad, 
which  the  Germans  will  take  if  they 
go  to  Suez.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
familiar  to  the  movie  fan. 

But  let  me  direct  his  attention  to 
the  book  that  lies  next  to  Judith  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  is  called  Tobit, 
because  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
not  yet  been  used  in  motion  pictures, 
altho  it  would  make  a  fine  scenario. 
In  it  he  will  find  the  same  towns 
named,  for  Tobias  journed  from 
Nineveh-Mosul  to  Ecbatana-Hama- 
dan  accompanied  by  his  man-servant 
and  his  dog.  At  Ecbatana  he  found 
his  cousin  Sara,  who  had  become  un- 
popular among  the  eligible  young 
men  of  the  city  because  her  seven 
bridegrooms  had  been  strangled  in 
succession  by  the  demon  Asmodeus, 
who  was  in  love  with  her  himself. 
But  his  man-servant,  who  turned  out 
to  be  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy 
angels,  showed  him  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  demon  and  marry  the  girl  in 
safety.  It  was  a  simple  expedient  but 
effective,  just  throwing  some  fish 
liver  on  the  coals.  But  anybody  who 
has  smelt  burnt  fish  will  know  why 
the  demon  Asmodeus  flew  away  to 
the  Sudan  and  never  came  back. 

The  line  of  march  which  the  Rus- 
sians are  taking  from  Erzerum  by 
Lake  Van  to  Bagdad  is  familiar  to 
all  the  older  college  graduates.  They 
know  what  a  hard  road  to  travel  it 
is,  for  they  have  painfully  plodded 
over  it,  day  by  day,  parasang  by 
parasang.  But  Xenophon  took  it  in 
the  reverse  direction  from  the  Rus- 
sians, marching  up  from  near  Bag- 
dad to  the  mountains  overlooking 
Trebizond,  where  the  shout  of 
"Thalassa!  the  sea!"  burst  fom  the 
lips  of  the  Greeks. 


Sale 

:ptele®]!ii5 


^HE  time  for  our 
May  Sale  has 
come  'round  once 
more  and  rinds  us 
wholly  prepared  for 
it. 

Table  Liinens,  Bed 
Li?iens,  Towels,  etc. 
Our  stocks  have 
never  been  more 
abundant  notwith- 
standing the  constantly  limiting  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  and  the  difficulties  of 
transportation.  While  prices  are  not  quite  so  low 
as  a  year  ago,  we  are  able  to  offer  Housekeeping 
Linens  at  this  time  at  prices  which  are  for  the 
most  part  much  below  present  market  values. 

Laches'  Suits,  Dresses,  etc. — The  styles  and  rnodels 
are  so  attractive  this  season  that  this  Department 
has  won  a  great  many  new  friends  and  has  caused 
much  favorable  and  congratulatory  comment  on 
the  variety,  values  and  styles  exhibited. 

French  htngerie — We  considered  last  year's  display 
remarkable,  especially  under  war  conditions,  but 
this  year's  display  is  larger  and  better.  Happily 
the  war  has  not  noticeably  changed  the  prices. 

Our  assortment  of  American-made  Lingerie 
is  equally  complete  and  attractive. 

Booklet  describhi^  goods  offered- 
at  May   Sale,  free  on  request 

Mail  Orders  receive  oUr  prompt  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y.  Reg.  Trade  Mark 


CONCENTRATION   SPELLS   SUCCESS 


when  rightly  used,  but  when  wrongly  used  it  is  sure 
to  bring  failure  Most  persons  concentrate  on  that 
which  annoys,  irritates  and  makes  for  failure.  \X  hen 
we  are  despondent  it  is  hard  to  concentrate  on  any- 
thing but  our  troubles.  A\  hen  we  arc  siclc  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  concentrate  on  the  thought  of  being  well. 
\^  hen  we  have  lost  money  it  is  easy  to  concentrate  on 
our  loss  but  almost  impossible  to  concentrate  on  our 
being  able  to  replace  it. 

"CONCENTRATION-Its  Mentology  and  Psychology" 
By  F.  W.  SEARS.  M.  P.  (Master  of  Psychology), 
teaches  how  to  concentrate  rightly. 

The  person  who  can  concentrate  rightly  for  what  he 
wants,  when  and  wjiere  he  wants  to — whether  for  mon- 
ey, health,  love,  increased  business,  political  power, 
social  position,  good  memory,  or  whatever  he  may  de- 
sire— possesses  the  Greatest  Power  in  the  World  and 
is  the  matter  of  himself  and  his  environment. 
You  have  this  Power  and  can  learn  to  use  it  rightly 
by  persistently  applying  the  lessons  taucht  in  this  booLc. 
No  matter  how  manv  books  you  have  read, THIS  BOOK 
IS  DIFFERENT.  Price  30  cents  postpaid.  Worth  a 
thousand  dollars.     Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

CENTRE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

Suite  634 
108-110  West   34th  Street    (il  Broxhiir)    New  York 
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OLD  MEN  WHO 
LOOK  YOUNG 

DOCTORS  will  tell  you  that  the 
secret  of  this  hale  old  age  is  perfect 
elimination.  It  is  constipation  that 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  tragedies  of 
premature  age  which  the  pressure  of 
modern  life  has  made  increasingly  comm  on. 

To  keep  young  you  must  keep  free  from  consti- 
pation. Laxatives  and  cathartics  frequently 
aggravate  the  very  condition  they  are  supposed 
to  cure.  A  far  better  remedy  is  the  use  of 
Nujol,  which  physicians  everywhere  are  now 
prescribing. 

NujoI  is  not  a  drug  nor  a  laxative,  but  acts  in 
effect  as  a  bland  internal  lubricant,  facilitating 
the  processes  of  evacuation  and  so  helping  to  re- 
store the  bowels  to  normal  tone. 
Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only 
in  pint  bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the 
Nujol  trademark.  If  your,  druggist  does  not 
carry  Nujol,  accept  no  substitute.  We  will 
send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  on  receipt  of  75  cents — money 
order  or  stamps. 


Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation."  Address 
Dept.  12. 

Nujol 

REO.  as.  PAT.  itJoFK 

FOR  CONSTIPATION 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 


Approved  by  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  Director  of  Good  House- 
keeping Bureau  of  Foods,  Sani- 
tation and  Health. 
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F^ocono  IVIanop 


OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  Pa.,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation — take  it  among  the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono 
Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest — try  a  fortnight  in  retreat,*  on  that 
800-acre  tract,  with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  comfort  without  osten- 
tation.    Golf,  tennis  and  garage ;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 
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Trebizond,  v»^hich  the  Russians 
have  just  captured,  has  a  strange  and 
romantic  history  of  more  than  twen- 
ty-five centuries.  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  which,  of  course,  was 
why  the  Ten  Thousand  Greek  mer- 
cenaries under  Xenophon  fled  there 
for  refuge.  After  the  fall  of  Byzan- 
tium in  the  Fourth  Crusade,  A.  D. 
1204,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
Alexius  Comnenus,  propelled  by  an 
ambitious  mother,  set  himself  up  as 
"Emperor  of  the  Romans"  at  Trebi- 
zond. This  upstart  empire  lasted,  un- 
til 1461,  when  Sultan  Mohammed  II 
captured  Trebizond.  After  that  it  re- 
mained Turkish  until  it  was  taken  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia 
on  April  18,  1916. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  poet,  nov- 
elist or  dramatist  in  English  has 
used  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  as  a 
mise  en  scene,  which  seems  strange 
considering  its  wealth  of  picturesque 
material.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
richest  and  most  luxurious  city  in 
the  world,  renowned  alike  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  inhab- 
itants. But  enervated  by  ritualism, 
athleticism  a^nd  similar  vices,  the 
splendid  city  was  easily  conquered  by 
the  vigorous  young  republic  of 
Genoa.  It  happened  that  a  Genoese 
merchant  was  struck  by  a  page,  the 
favorite  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  quarrel 
over  a  game  of  chess.  The  Genoese 
came  back  with  two  armed  galleys, 
took  the  palace,  and  cut  off  the  ears 
and  noses  of  everybody  in  it — except 
the  page;  he  was  kicked  downstairs. 

In  their  march  inland  to  the  Tigris 
the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  took 
much  the  same  route  as  is  now  being 
used  in  sending  the  Turkish  and  Ger- 
man troops  from  Aleppo  to  Mesopo- 
tamia; that  is,  the  line  of  the  pro- 
jected Bagdad  railroad.  This  is  the 
old  "Royal  Road,"  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  Occident  and  Orient, 
followed  by  Alexander,  the  Greek, 
when  he  conquered  Persia,  followed 
by  Xerxes,  the  Persian,  when  he  set 
out  to  conquer  Greece. 

From  Ecbatana  departing 

Or  Susa  or  the  Kissian  fortress. 

Forth  they  sped  upon  their  journey. 

So  says  Aeschylus  in  The  Per- 
sians. And  now  the  British  are  de- 
parting from  Susa  and  the  Russians 
from  Ecbatana  for  the  same  destina- 
tion, and  along  the  same  route  as 
Xerxes  took  nearly  2400  years  ago, 
when,  with  2,000,000  men,  he  crossed 
the  Dardanelles  into  Gallipoli  over  a 
pontoon  bridge  strewn  with  myrtle 
boughs,  and  perfumed  with  incense. 
Here  we  must  leave  him  for  the  pres- 
ent, for  to  follow  him  would  carry  us 
into  a  region  too  rich  in  literature 
and  legend  to  be  here  considered. 
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The  New 
Books 


SOULS  ON  FIFTH 

Granville  Barker  calls  Fifth  avenue 
"a  relentless  street."  In  a  weird,  arrest- 
ing story  he  finds  it  just  before  dawn 
swept  by  a  swirl  of  souls,  drifting  be- 
fore the  wind,  aimlessly  and  endlessly. 
A  spiritual  gravitation  holds  them  to 
the  spot  which  was  their  highest  ambi- 
tion while  they  were  alive.  "We  Can 
achieve  no  new  desires  here,"  he  is  told 
by  a  restless,  dissatisfied  Soul,  unhappy 
in  its  eternal  drifting.  The  story  of  the 
soul  of  a  former  popular  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Evan  Thomas,  is  most  interesting 
in  its  delineation  of  the  gradual  hard- 
ening of  an  eager  spirit  of  helpfulness 
into  a  contented  worldliness;  and  he 
explains,  in  part,  why  the  souls  are 
there:  They  had  taken  Heaven  so 
much  for  granted  that  it  had  become 
the  vaguest  of  ideas  to  them,  and  had 
entirely  ceased  to  believe  in  Hell.  "Now 
people  cannot  possibly  go  to  places  they 
don't  understand  or  believe  in — 'a  man 
died  and  went  to  his  own  place.'  "  The 
description  of  the  sermons  he  had  found 
palatable  to  his  fashionable  flock  is  full 
of  veiled  but  biting  sarcasm.  The  story 
ends  on  a  less  tragic  note  in  the  finding 
of  the  Little  Soul  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  rest.  Souls  on  Fifth  is  a  modern 
"morality,"  provoking  the  query:  What 
is  the  highest  ideal  of  the  average  New 
Yorker? 

Soulx   on   Fifth,  by   Granville   Barker.   Boston : 
Little,  Brown.  $1. 

WAR   BOOKS  AT   RANDOM 

Occasionally  a  narrative  comes  to 
hand  which  for  its  unaffected  simplicity, 
its  total  lack  of  striving  for  eff'ect,  pro- 
duces in  the  reader  an  equal  liking  for 
the  book  and  its  author.  In  this  not 
easily  won  class  we  place  William  J. 
Robinson's  My  Fourteen  Months  at  the 
Front.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  this 
young  American  found  himself  in  Lon- 
don with  business  connections  severed. 
Stirred  by  the  onsweeping  enthusiasm 
around  him,  he  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in 
the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards.  He  faith- 
fully tells  of  the  beginning  of  a  sol- 
dier's career,  which  had  barely  pro- 
ceeded beyond  a  drastic  initiation  when 
at  his  own  request  he  was  ordered  to 
the  front  in  Flanders. 

Of  those  fourteen  months  of  almost 
daily  peril,  dread  periods  when  the 
"fear  of  God"  was  truly  upon  him,  he 
writes  in  straightforward  fashion.  He 
frankly  confesses  to  terror,  but  out  of 
it  wins  respect  by  sticking  to  his  task 
as  a  staff  motor  car  driver,  a  task  that 
led  him  along  the  Ypres  road  to  one  of 
the  most  calmly  heroic  and  horrible  in- 
cidents thus  far  recorded.  He  came  to 
know  the  British  soldier  as  a  comrade, 
and  h.e  was  "proud  to  belong  to  such  an 
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I  HERE  IS  THE  CAMP  FOR  YOUR  BOY  j 

••   where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion;  where  he  has  every  s 

I   facility  and  the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball,  = 

i  swing  a  tennis  racket  and  make  things  with  tools.    When  your  boy  returns  | 

I   from  a  summer  or  part  of  a  summer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  aston-  = 

f   ished  and  pleased  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina,  f 

I   and  all-round  manhood.    No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be  i 

i   imagined  than  on   Lake   Cobbosseecontee  in  the    magnificent    hard    wood  i 

I   grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  Maine.    A  readable  booklet,  full  of  pic-  | 

I   tures,  will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.     Write  personally  to  Frank  i 

I   D.  Smith,  Director,  200  West  96th  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will  receive  | 

5    by  return  mail  something  that  will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your  = 

I    boy.  I 
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To  every  intelligent  man  or 
woman  the  march  of  world 
events  that  came  to  so  shocking  a 
climax  in  August  1914,  is  of  course 
common  knowledge." 

Jamieson  read  this  aloud  to  his 
wife  from  an  editorial  in  his  favorite 
magazine. 

''Such  momentous  afifairs  as  the 
Ems  telegram,"  continued  the  edi- 
torial, "Fashoda,  the  Kiel  Canal,  the 
Helgoland  bargain — such  names  as 
Boulanger,  Algeciras,  Marchand, 
Delcasse,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Zola, 
von  Ikielow,  Draga,  Kirk  Kilisseh, 
jaures,  Bagdad,  Erzerum,  Verdun, 
Salonika,  Dardanelles — all  of  these 
and  many  more  must  of  necessity  be 
readily  familiar  to  any  one  who 
would  so  much  as  attemi)t  an  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  the  war. 

"And  likewise  such  matters  as  the 
influence  of  the  war  on  tine  arts,  sci- 
ence, political  science,  economics,  en- 
gineering, politics,  government,  law, 
literature,  etc." 

Jamieson  put  down  the  magazine 
and  stared  blankly  at  his  wife,  who 
stared  blankly  back. 

"Whe-ew !"  said  Jamieson,  finally. 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jamieson.  "Why,  I  hardly  know  any 
of  those  things." 


"And  I've  been  airing  my  opinions 
about  this  war  pretty  thoroughly  for 
about  two  years  now,"  said  Jamie- 
son, gloomily. 

"Well,  it's  high  time  we  began  to 
collect    facts,"   said    Mrs.   Jamieson, 
briskly.     "Where  can  you  and  I  find 
out  about  those  things  ?" 
*     *     *     * 

The  Jamiesons'  hunt  for  facts  took  them 
to  many  places — to  their  book  store,  where 
the  amount  of  reading  necessary  to  get 
any  comprehensive  survey  of  what  they 
sought  frightened  them  awaj' ;  to  their 
newspapers,  where  they  found  only  tan- 
talizing hints  of  the  big,  vital  things  they 
were  after;  to  the  library,  where  books 
and  magazines  seemed  strangely  anti- 
quated ;  and  finally  to  their  librarian,  Mr. 
White,  who  said :  "'My  dear  friends,  what 
j'ou  want  is  an  Encyclopaedia.  Only  an 
Encyclopaedia  can  answer  these  questions; 
everyone  who  wishes  to  read  intelligently 
siiould  have  an  Encyclopaedia  at  hand. 
Every  subject  in  the  editorials  to  which 
you  refer  is  covered  by  a  first-class  Ency- 
clopaedia, provided,  of  course,  that  it  is 
late.  It  must  be  late,  remember.  An  En- 
cyclopaedia five  or  ten  years  old  will  not  be 
satisfactory.  And  it  must  be  easily  con- 
sulted— no  confusing  index  to  direct  you 
to  different  places  where  you  get  only 
smatterings  of  information  which  you 
must  patch  together  to  obtain  the  facts 
you  want.  Each  subject  should  have  its 
own  article  and  the  subjects  arranged 
alphabetically  like  the  words  in  a  diction- 
ary." 

"Well,  Air.  Wliite,  where  can  we  get 
such  an  Encyclopaedia — is  such  a  work 
pubHshed?" 

"Oh,  j'es.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  Inc.,  are 
now  publishing  a  thorough,  complete  revi- 
sion of  the  New  International  Encyclopae- 
dia. It  is  late,  just  now  coming  from  the 
press.  It  is  autiientic,  prepared  by  the  best 
men  whom  money  can  interest ;  it  is  easily 
consulted,  every  subject  has  its  own  arti- 
cle; no  index  is  necessary  ;l  a  schoolboy 
can  understand  it;  its  language  is  not 
technical."    

Full  information  regarding  this  work, 
how  it  can  be  obtained,  etc.,  will  be  given 
anyone  sending  us  the  attached  coupon. 
Better  mail  this  todav. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc..  449  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  Cit>-.  Te«r  Off  Here 

Send  me  full  information  regarding  your  Second  Edition  of  the  New  International  Encyclopscdia, 
details   of   special    price,   easy   payment   plan,   and  free  So-page  book. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


SEA 

PINES 

SCHOOL 

Of  Personality 
For  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  the  Recognized 
Pioneer  Scliool  of  Personality 

Happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  in- 
spired by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  woman- 
hood. The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  out- 
door life.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves;  looo  feet  of  sea- 
shore. Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  Gymnastics,  .Music,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts, 
French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  College 
Preparatory,  Cultural,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and 
other  courses  leading  to  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  booklet  and  further  in- 
formation, address 


Rev.  Thos.  Bicklord.   A.M..  Miss  Faith  Bicltford.    Principals.    P.  O.   Box  P. 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
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Brookfield 

The  Open  Air  School  for  Her 

Teaches  your  daughter  how 
to  reaUze  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  life.  The  Directors 
believe  that  this  end  is  at- 
tained through  helping  the 
growing  girl  to  establish  habits 
which  keep  her  well,  make  her 
think  clearly,  make  her  live  in 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to 
give  the  girl  her  fullest  power, 
rather  than  to  cram  her  mind 
with  a  specified  quantity  of 
book-learning. 

Open  air  sleeping,  study  and 
recitations.  Open  air  dining ' 
room.  Domestic  arts,  garden- 
ing, physical  training,  summer 
and  winter  sports,  dancing, 
story  telling,  dramatic  train- 
ing, music. 

Write  personally  to 
Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke, 
The  Brookfield  School, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


I- 

I- 

I- 
I- 


^Vi^*(irw^*<irVi'W^^ 


New-Church  Theological  School 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  years  course.  College  preparation 
desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  theo- 
logical writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenhorg  and  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion ot  the  Scriptures.  Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

William  L.  Worcester,  President 

DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 — $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.   PEIRCE.  Litt.D.,  Principal 


MONSON 


ACADEIViY 
FOR  BOYS 

Established  1804.  15  miles  from  Spring- 
field. An  endowed  school.  Certificate 
privileges.  Completely  equipped  athletic 
field.  Modern  dormitory.  Gymnasium. 
Rate  $300.  Fund  for  boys  of  proven 
worth.  For  catalog  and  book  of  views, 
address  the  principal,  Monson,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 
Laifgest  school  of  expression  in  the  U.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduatesastcichers  in  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schooU  is  greater  tlian  we  can 
fill.  Courses  in  Helles-leitres,  oratory,  peda- 
gogy, physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc. 
36th  year  opens  September  25th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


A  School 
for  Girls 
23  Miles 
from  Boston 


Abbot  Academy 


College   Preparatory 
Course  with 
Certificate  rights. 
General  Course. 


ANDOVER,  MASS 
Founded  1828 

Situated  in  a  famous  New  England  town.  Campus  of  21  acres,  with  grove,  tennis  court  and  athletic  fields.  Four  large 
buildings  with  modern  equipment,  cont.iining  art  gallery,  laboratories,  assembly  hall  with  new  pipe  organ,  gymnasium  and 
rrcreatton  room,  hstabhshed  reputation  in  educational  circles  for  scholarship  and  character.  Long  and  successful  history. 
Modern  spirit  and  methods.    $600. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  now  occtipies  its  new  building  next 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  offers  the  adv.intages  of  a  modern 
college  course.  The  building  is  equipped  with  Laboratories,  Depart- 
ment Libraries  and  has  fullest  use  of  the  Bos»n  Public  Library. 
The  professional  schools  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  not  only 
ofler  the  usual  courses  ol  instruction  but  afford  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  self  support  and  for  the  practical  training  in  the  several 
professions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  opportunity 
for  research  work. 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN.  President 
Copley  Square,   Boston,   Mass. 


army."  He  praises  the  British  officers 
under  whom  he  served,  and  he  reveals 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldier  better  than  has  any  other 
war  writer. 

Arthur  Ruhl  is  an  extremely  rapid 
literary  traveler.  In  his  Anhverp  to 
Gallipoli  you  have  no  sooner  thrillingly 
escaped  with  him  from  Antwerp  to 
Paris  and  from  the  aftermath  of  the 
Marne,  than  he  whisks  you  off  to  Bor- 
deaux. You  are  just  beginning  to  settle 
down  comfortably  there  with  the 
French  Government  in  secure  semi-ex- 
ile, when  you  turn  a  page  and — presto! 
— you  find  yourself  in  the  middle  of 
Berlin.  Then  you  begin  to  learn  things 
not  hitherto  imagined.  You  gather  that 
"nobody  had  ever  heard  of  Bernhardi," 
"Treitschke — who  was  he?"  Prussian 
militarism  is  a  foreign  invention,  and 
the  Ruhleben  British  prisoners'  camp 
has  quite  a  cheerful  atmosphere.  You 
are  eager  to  know  more  about  all  this, 
but  no,  this  tireless  spirit  is  off  again 
to  dandified  Rumania,  sturdy  little  Bul- 
garia, the  amiable  Turks  at  Gallipoli, 
charming  Austria,  and  the  dust  of  a 
Russian  retreat.  You  have  been  going 
at  a  terrible  pace  with  Mr.  Ruhl,  but 
nevertheless  grasped  the  impression 
that  the  Teutonic  Allies  treated  him 
very  well  indeed.  England  ought 
straightway  to  catch  this  traveler  and 
entertain  him  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  ban- 
quet, to  beat  the  Germans  in  the  social 
f^eld,  otherwise  he  will  likely  accept  an 
Iron  Cross — "of  the  second  class  worn 
inside."  As  it  is,  his  graphic  and  enter- 
taining book  will  please  those  of  Ger- 
man sympathies. 

It  has  been  forecast  that  none  of  the 
countries  involved  in  the  war  will  pre- 
sent the  same  national  and  social  as- 
pects as  heretofore.  To  us  in  the  United 
States  the  outlook  for  our  close  kin 
to  the  north  must  appear  as  a  bright 
and  progressive  future.  It  is  with  this 
attitude  we  read  Canada  in  Flan- 
ders, by  Sir  Max  Aitken.  What  can 
we  add  to  this  record  of  a  young  people 
rising  spontaneously  to  the  summons 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  manifest 
duty,  passing  in  splendid  manner  thru 
their  national  baptism  of  fire,  to  stand 
in  the  breach  and  hurl  back  the  foe 
where  an  empire  tottered?  Ypres,  Fes- 
tubert,  Givenchy ;  is  it  too  much  to  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  after  the  war 
these  names  will  be  found  to  have  given 
historic  birth  to  a  nation — no  longer  a 
dependent  colony,  but  taking  equal  part 
and  responsibility  with  Great  Britain 
herself,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  in  the  affairs  of- empire? 

If  politics  are  said  to  make  strange 
bedfellows,  war  would  seem  to  make  ex- 
traordinary ones.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
accounting  for  The  War  Lords,  by  A. 
G.  Gardiner.  Even  so  it  takes  mental 
ingenuity  to  group  President  Wilson 
and  Karl  Liebknecht  with  Von  Bern- 
hardi, the  German  Crown  Prince,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria — the  "old  fox  of 
the  Balkans."  The  author  has  courage 
even  to  the  point  of  rashness.  As  to  Herr 
Dernberg,  he  is  "stupid,"  while  Mr. 
Bryan  impresses  him  as  "a  quiet,  still 
man,  who  does  noti  live  with  his  ear  to 
the  ground  and  his  eyR  on  the  weather- 
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cock,  who  refuses  to  buy  popularity  with 
infinite  handshaking-  and  robustious 
speech."  One  f<'els  inclined  to  make  a 
note  of  "robustious  speech"  for  future 
use.  About  the  rest  of  his  war  lords  Mr. 
Gardiner  writes  in  a  robustious  (that 
word  simply  will  not  keep  off  the  paper) , 
sure-about-everything  style.  If  he  had 
applied  the  art  of  shading  his  charac- 
ters a  trifle — not  presenting  them  for 
the  most  part  as  either  white  or  black 
• — and  adopted  a  less  toplofty  method  of 
expression,  he  would  have  saved  him- 
self in  places  from  being  regarded  as 
amusing  when  he  apparently  intended 
to  speak  with  almost  desperate  ear- 
nestness. 

In  presenting  the  case  for  Italy,  W. 
0.  Pitt  in  Italy  and  Her  Unholy  Alli- 
ance lucidly  and  logically  argues  that 
no  other  course  was  open  to  her  but  to 
break  with  the  Teutonic  Alliance  and 
cast  in  her  fortunes  with  the  Entente 
Powers.  The  long  struggle  for  Italian 
.national  unity  was  jeopardized  by  an 
old  peril  from  the  north,  commercial  as 
well  as  military,  carried  on  with  every 
device  .toward  the  subjugation  of  her 
bitterly  won  liberties.  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  Italian  people  which  would  not 
down,  and  the  king  was  heartily  in  ac- 
cord with  his  subjects.  There  may  be, 
of  course,  another  view,  but  this  is  a 
strong  defense  of  Italy's  action.  While 
his  sequence  of  historical  and  political 
data  will  need  an  able  controversial  pen 
to  outweigh  him,  Mr.  Pitt  is  also  per- 
sonally well  equipped  for  his  task  by  a 
sympathetic  grasp  of  Italy's  economic 
and  other  problems.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
read  by  everyone  wishing  to  know  why 
Italy  entered  the  war. 

My  Fourteen  Monfhn  at  the  Frovt,  by  William 
J.  Robinson.  Boston :  Little,  Brown.  $1.  Ant- 
werp to  Gallipoli,  by  Arthur  Ruhl.  Scribner. 
$1.50.  Canada  in  Flanders,  by  Sir  Max  Aitken. 
Doran.  50  cents.  The  War  Lords,  by  A.  G. 
Gardiner.  Dutton.  40  cnts.  Itahj  and  the  Un- 
holy Alliance,   by   W.    O.    Pitt.   Dutton.   $1. 


THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 


TRUST   CASES 

Some  four  hundred  pages  of  new  mat- 
ter is  included  in  the  revised  edition  of  W. 
Z.  Ripley's  Trusts,  Pooh  and  Corporations. 
This  book  deals  with  the  topic  by  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  economics  to  discus- 
sions of  recent  notable  cases  in  ooiut. 

Ginn.   $2.75. 
WORLD  COMMERCE 

Professor  Russell  Smith's  Commerce  and 
Industry  is  designed  as  a  textbook,  but  is 
such  good  reading,  so  admirably  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  maps  and  jtictures.  that  any- 
one will  find  it  interesting  and  will  gain 
from  it  in  a  brief  time  a  comprehensive 
view  of  natural  resources  and  their  modern 
utilization. 

Holt.  $1.40. 
HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER 

The  vocational  guidance  movement  cre- 
ates a  demand  for  definite  information  re- 
garding various  occupations.  In  Enpineer- 
in{/  as  a  Career,  F.  H.  Newell  and"  V.  E. 
Drayer  have  edited  a  volume  of  ))apers  by 
prominent  engineers.  Amid  the  m.-my  plati- 
tudes about  advice  and  aiiplication,  indus- 
try and  honor,  are  scattered  a  number  of 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  retiuirements 
in  various  branches  of  engineering  service, 
and  as  to  opportunities. 

Van   Nostrand.   75  cents. 
COMMERCIAL   OPENINGS 

From  the  Cleveland  Educational  Survey 
may   be   obtained   Boi/s  and  Girls   in   Com- 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

(CONTINUED) 


MASSACHUSETTS    fCont.) 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty- live  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Williston  Seminary  for  Boys 

New  JlOO.OOO  residence  hall  opens  September.     Efficient  masters. 
Small  units.     Hoys  personally  directed.       Scientific  and  prepara- 
tory departments.     6  Iniilding-s.     Atlileiic  fields.     Moderate  rates. 
Lo-wer  school  in  separate  building^-     Booklet. 
Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal,  Easthampton.  Mass. 


rr^iW^ 


TRITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

^/     teehniqut  of  the  phutopiay,   tiught  by  Arthur   i-reJa.  Alitor, 
Tii«  I'lioTopi^T  AoTnoa.      L'S  ^-p'l^e  enfahifjtje  free, 

^.      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Mr.Ufde  Department  103,  Springrfield,  Mass. 


Powder  Point 


Doxbory,  Mass.     By  the  Sea 

J58  miles  from  Boston.  4  build- 
ings. Concrete  residencp. 
(lymnasium.  Athletic  fields. 
Cinder  track,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, skating,  tennis,  all  sports. 
Something  to  do  in  play  or 
work  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Everything  is  bent  toward 
developing  self-mastery. 
Thorough  preparation  for  col- 
lege or  business.  Upper  and 
lower  schools.  Summer  camp.  For 
ustrated  booklet  address 
RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  M.A..Headm0Ster 
96  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury.  Mass. 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal 
4  Arlington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 


Co-ordination  of  Mind,  Body, 
Voice.  37tli  vfar  opens  Oct.  S. 
Summer  Terms.  Evenine 
classes.  Work  (or  all  needs. 
Write  for  list  of  Dr.  Curry's  books  and  "Expression." 

S.  S.  CURRY.  PLD..  LittD..  Presldenl.  Copier  Sqtlir^  Boston.  Mau. 


CONNECTICUT 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  or.fXf^^%n.. 

One  hour  from  New  York  Cit>'.       College  Prep,  ueneral  Couises. 
Separate  departments  for  G'rls  under  15. 

HILLSIDE  ro7^K: 

Founded  by  Elizabeths.  Mead,  1883.  One  hour 
from  N.  Y.  From  primary  tocollege.  Generril  and 
special  courses.  Separate  school  house.  I-odije  lor 
younger  girls.  New  gytiuiasium.  Small  classes. 
Outdoor  sports.  Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B., 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Principals. 

RIDGEFIELD  SCHOOL  i§^s 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  50  miles  from  New  York,  in  the 
highlands  of  the  lierkshires.  All  water  sports,  ath- 
letic fields,  gynmasium.  New  boat  house.  One 
teacher  tu  6  boys  gives;  each  student  individual  at- 
tention. Roland  J.  Mulford,Ph.D,,  Headmaster. 


THE  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  country*  school  for  boys  and  girls.   ofTerinir  college  certificate 
privileges,  domestic  science  and  general  courses.     Modem  build- 
ings,  athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,     baseball  diamond.     Endow- 
ment permits  low  expense  of  $350  a  year.     Address 
Royal  A.  Moore,  A.M..  Principal,    North   Stonington,   Conn 

THE   SANFORD   SCHOOL 

Ridgcwold,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  On  a  modern  300-acre  farm. 
\'aried  life  out-of-doors,  as  well  as  athletics.  Individual  altention 
under  experienced  teachers.  Careful  preparation  for  life  as 
well  as  for  all  colleges.     Lower  School.     D.  S.  SANFORD,  A.M., 

Headmaster,  Box  B. 


HARTFORD^-  """"r  iT"'"^" 

Theological  Seminary               School  of  Religious  Pedagogy               The  Kennedy  School  of 

o   ,     ,                 ,               ■     ,           .        Deprree  Course  for  Rraduates  of                           Mi»»ion» 
Scholary     and     practical     train-    colleges    and    theological    semi-     A  Graduate   School  for   Special 
ing  for  the  ministry.       Faculty    naries.        Diploma    Course   pre-     Preparation.          Interdenomina- 
of   thirteen    resident   professors    p^res   lay    workers   for   .salaried     tional.        For     candidates,      ap- 
hesidcs  special   lectures.      Nota-    positions   in   all   kinds  of  Chris-     pointees        and        missionaries. 
ble    hl.rary    of   95.000   volumes,     jj^n    service,    church,     Sunday-     Large      faculty      and      library. 
Liberal     scholarships     to     stu-    school,  mission  and    settlement    Courses    in    phonetics,    certain 
dents    ot    high    rank   and    grad-    „,„rk.     Correspondence  Courses     vernaculars,     history     and     re- 
luite  fellowships.     Open   to   col-    for  teacher  training.       Demand     Hgions   of    mission    fields,    soci- 
lege  graduates  of   all   Christian    f„r      trained      workers     greater     ology.   Bible,  business  methods, 
denominations.     Address                 than  supplv.     Address                        etc.      Address  The  Secret.irv, 
Dean   M.   \V.   JACOBUS.           •        Dean   E.    H.   KXIGHT.                                   E.  W.  CAPES'. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

COLORADO 

Nationlil  Park 

Seinin,ai?y-fQr  Girls 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

Thirteenth  Sammer  Sessioo.  Jane  26  to  Aacast  5.  191ft 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockirs.       Idr.il  con  'itions    or  s  mmer 
slurtv  .ind   recreation.      Courses  in  thirty  i1cp.ir;n.rnts.  including 
Medicine.  Ophihalmoloei- and  Engineering.    Able  Faoilty.    Emi- 
nent lecturers.     Attractive  courses  for  teacliera.    Tuition  lov.    LiT- 
Ing  expenses  reasonable.    Ca-.alotue  on  application  to  Rejistrar. 

afaniMJMTflJWtfW 

ILLINOIS 

k 

m£'^  ■  T^i 

"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-pa^e  iUiisirAted  hand-book;  it's  FREE.      Cooken*.  diet. 

20  Minatcs  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ideal  climate,  65-acre  campus,   50  in- 
structors,    30    buildings,     division     of 

hcihli.    chiMren:  honie-stiulv   n.^fuf^iu   Scifne  courses.       For 
American  Sdiool  of  Home  Economics.  S29  West  61|h  St..  Oiicaio.  01 

NEW   YCKK 

girls     into 
groups,  lim 
instruction, 
ploma  cour 
collegiate  \ 

Registrar.  Boi 

small     home     and     soci 

ited  classes  and  specialize 

Home    Economics.      D 

se.     Floriculture.     2  year 

k-ork.     For  catalog  addre 

I  171.                    Forest  Glen,  M 

al 
>d 
i- 
s' 

5S 
d. 

The  Holbrook  School  lor  Boys 

On  iMnksof  the  Hudson,  cleval-m  5..    lect.  lO-m  '.e  view  moun- 
t.iins    and    count^^•.         Close,    stimulating    relationship    between 
stmlent   .ind  masters.       ;4-acre   campus,    chemical  and  phvsicil 
laboratories,  gymnasium,  cinder  track,  athletic  iieKl.  tennis  court, 
winter  »r>orts.  coasting,  skating,   aitificUl  pond,   etc.      Penoasl 
insp-ction  urged.     Catalog. 

Ossining-on-Hudson.  New  York 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


(CONTINUED) 


NEW   YORK 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Pounded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection  with  Emma 
Willard  School 
Desigfned  for  the  vocational  and  professional  train- 
ing of  women.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Eco- 
nomics and  Industrial  Arts.  Courses  of  two  to  four 
years  will  be  offered.  Special  students  admitted. 
Address  Secretary, 

Russell  Sage  Collese  of  Practical  Arts,  Troy,  N.   Y. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training-  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  School  course  required  for  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
mony, Form,  History,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods, 
Practice  Teaching,  Chorus  and  Orchestra  Conducting.  Limited  to 
65.     Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St.,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 

MANOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Eighteen  miles  from  New  York.     Number  of  pupils  limited. 
Each  girl  has  a  personal  association  with  the  principals.    Col- 
lege entrance  certificate.     General  Courses.  Terms  $600. 
Miss  Maky  e.  hull,  miss  grace  Huntington.  Principals. 

I.ARCHMONT,  New  Yorli. 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1764 
_  93r(l  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grovmds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Location  coinbines  advantages  of  city  and 
country.  Collegiate  and  Special  Courses.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and   Expression. 

John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.D.,  President 

Mcrccrsburg  Academy 

AIM    OF    THE    SCHOOL— A  thorough   physical,    mental 
and  moral  training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 
SPIRIT    OF  SCHOOIj— A   manly   tone  o!  self-reliance  un- 
der Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.     Personal  atten- 
tion given  to  each  boy. 

LOCATION — In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  health- 
ful spots  of  America. 

EQUIPMENT— Modern   and   complete.      New    Gymnasium. 
Write  for  catalogue.     Address  Box  136. 
William  Mann  Jrvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


ISl 


For  Bovs.  Endor'^ed  bv  everv  American  University. 

Individual  plan  of  work.  College  preparatory  courfie  and  a 
good  trainms;  for  business  life  Special  course  in  aericulture. 
Scient.itic  physical  care,  'J'.itb  vcar  opens  September  HHh. 
Write  for  catalos.  KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL, 
Dept.    IS.   Saltsburi,    I'a. 


YEATES  SCHOOL 

Our  experience  indicates  that  every  boy  is  different  and  must 
be  handled  individually  to  be  handled  successfully.  We  have  an 
interest  in  the  boy  and  a  most  complete  equipment  for  him  to  en- 
joy as  he  grows.     For  details  address  HEADMASTER. 

Box  504,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


f  AT^nAW  Cmnni  forbackwardchildren. 

Li/lli3Uriff  iJV/UUVtj  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become 
bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  future  of  usefulness? 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  group.  Rates  $1,200  upwards. 
Allen  LATSHAW,  Founderand  Director,  Pennyslvania.Berwyn. 
"The  Maples,"  3412-14  Sansom  Street.  Philadelphia. 


VIRGINIA 


orpfTAWJ'X'  E¥A¥T  Staunton,  Virginia.  For- 
^  M,%Jr%M%.M.  KRr\M^Ra  merly  Virginia  Female  Insti- 
tute. Founded  1843.  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  in  tne  Virginia 
Mountains.  General  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Music,  Art  and 
Expresssion  Departments.  Entirely  new  equipment,  including 
pianos.  Gymnastics  and  field  sports.  JANE  COLSTON 
HOWARD,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr).  Principal. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  14th.  In  the  beautiful  and 
historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
modern  equipment.  Students  from  35  stites.  Courses:  Collegi- 
ate t3  years);  Preparatory  (4  years),  with  certificate  privileges, 
Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.  Staunton»  Va. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchbmg,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.; 
also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory,  modern  residence 
halls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development.  $20,000  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool,  large 
athletic  field.  Fifty  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Endowment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000.  Expenses  moderate.  Officers  and  in- 
structors, 60;  students,  624,  from  40  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of 
views    illustrating   student   life,  address  WILLIAM  A.   WEBB,   President,   Box  A. 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  /e^^/e^sYee 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate  Rates. 
Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment.  In  ihe  Blue-Grass  Hills  o 
Sunny  'Tennessee.    Careful  Supervision.    W.  T.  Wynn,  President 

AGENGIES 


rHE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 
Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

Boston,  2A  Park  Street.  Denver.  317  M.isonic  Bid. 

New  York.  156  Fifth  Av.  Portland,  514  Journal  Bid. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  809  Title  Bid.  Berkeley,  2161  Shattuck  Ave. 

Chicago,  814  Steger  Bid.  Los  Angeles,  533  Cit.  Bk.  Bldg. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provides  Schools  anfl  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers.   Assists 
Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Send  for  Bulletin.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


You  will  find  real  enjoyment  and  health 
out  of  doors  with  the 

Ristey  Tcn!-Couch 

A  tent  and  couch  in  one.  Needa 
no  ropes  or  stakes.  Easily  moved 
or  carried  and  folds  up  in  a  roll. 
Just  the  thing  for  lawn,  porch  or 
camp.  Send  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
interesting  hooklet. 

RISTEY  TENT  COUCH  CO. 

2204  E.  Lake  St.     MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


1825  The  Burnham  Antique  Bookstore  1916 

Oldest  Second  Hand  Bookstore  in  New  England 

54-A  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Now  ready.  Send  for  our  specially  interesting  44  page 
catalogue.  We  purchase  large  or  small  lots  of  Books, 
Engraved  Portraits,  Lithographic  Views,  Broadsides 
and  other  Literary  property.  What  can  you  offer?  We 
can  find  the  book  you  are  in  search  of.     Try  us. 


Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  The 
Independent  to  follow  you.  Let 
us  know  your  new  address,  if 
possible,  three  weeks  ahead.  Be 
sure  to  give  us  .your  old  ad- 
dress also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


mercial  Work,  by  B.  M.  Stevens,  a  report 
(one  of  a  series  of  twenty-two  forthcom- 
ing monograph.s)  on  tlie  work,  wages  and 
training,  opportunities  for  promotion,  etc., 
of  those  entering  the  various  commercial 
offices  of  that  city.  While  the  study  is  based 
on  local  statistics,  still  the  appeal  raised 
in  behalf  of  the  potential  wage-earner  who 
will  have  to  shoulder  business  responsibil- 
ity, however  limited,  is  one  that  should 
be  recognized  by  schools  and  ruling  powers. 

Cleveland,  Ohio :  Cleveland  Foundation.  25  cents. 


ADVENTURES 


IN  THE  EOCKIES 

If  you  like  exciting  stories,  stories  full 
of  hard  riding  and  gun  play,  stories  where 
the  hero  would  have  died  seven  times  be- 
fore the  happy  ending,  if  he  had  not  been 
the  hero,  then  read  Nan  of  Music  Mountain, 
by  Frank  H.  Spearman.  It  is  a  well  written 
story  of  what  happened  when  Henry  de 
Spain,  manager  of  the  Thief  River  State 
Line,  fell  in  love  with  Nan,  one  of  a  family 
of  outlaws. 

Scribner.   $1.35. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  Cyrus  Townsend  Bradys  have  taken 
two  magnificently  dramatic  romances  of  en- 
gineering and  diluted  them  with  a  very  bad 
love  story.  Weh  of  t^teel,  so  long  as  it  deals 
with  engineers  in  the  wilderness  is  inter- 
esting. The  fall  of  a  great  bridge  and  the 
heroic  struggle  to  save  a  dam  are  well  told. 
The  men  in  these  scenes  are  real,  but  we 
could  dispense  with  the  other  characters 
without  a  tear. 

Eevell.  $1.35. 

A  GOOD  WHALING  STORY 

The  Real  Story  of  the  Whaler,  by  A. 
Hyatt  Verrill,  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress,  decline  and  fall  of  the  whaling 
industry.  Its  romance  and  adventure,  the 
hardihood,  the  daring,  the  courage  required 
in  the  day's  work,  are  clearly  pictured. 
Here  are  interesting  data,  concerning  whal- 
ing ship  logs,  and  their  quaint,  sym- 
bolic illustrations,  whaling  chanteys, 
"gamming,"  and  the  whaler's  scrim.shaw 
work. 

Appleton.    $2. 

IN   THE   ADIRONDACKS 

In  The  Shepherd  of  the  North,  Richard 
Aumerle  Maher  has  mingled  a  rather  force- 
ful plea  for  the  Catholic  Church  with  a 
plot  involving  thrilling  adventure  in  a  for- 
est fire,  a  fight  with  an  unprincipled  rail- 
road company  and  a  murder  trial.  The 
hero,  a  Catholic  bishop,  of  New  England 
extraction,  with  a  diocese  on  the  Canadian 
border,  is  fairly  well  done,  but  the  other 
characters   are   uninteresting. 

Macmillan.    $1.35. 

AN  IDYL  OF  CRIME 

F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  written  a  pictur- 
esque tale  of  provincial  France,  Montmartre 
and  the  underworld  of  crime.  Theft  is  treat- 
ed as  an  interesting  game,  tho  of  course 
it  is  better  to  live  honestly  if  you  can 
afford  it.  The  hero  is  ii  dashing,  gentleman- 
ly rogue,  and  the  heroine.  Babctte.  a  peas- 
ant girl  for  whose  sweet  sake  he  reforms 
and  becomes  a  detective.  Babette's  father, 
keeper  of  the  dungeon  at  La  Fourche,  is  a 
person  worth  meeting. 

Doubleday,   Page.   $1.25. 

LAST  STORIES 

A  long  short  story,  Sonien-hcre  in  France, 
gives  the  title  to  the  book  published  .iust 
before  Richard  Harding  Davis'  sudden 
death.  The  principal  character  is  Marie 
Gessler,  a  German  adventuress,  useful  to 
the  German  Intelligence  Department,  who 
is  ordered  to  remain  in  an  old  chateau  at 
Neufchelles  after  the  German  retreat,  to 
aid  in  relaying  messages  to  their  general 
stair.  Five  tales  on  other  themes  make  up 
the  book,  written  with  all  this  author's 
skill,   strong  characterization  and  polished 

style. 

Scribner.   $1. 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


246.  Mrs.  A.  M.  L.,  Ohio.  "I  should  greatly 
appreciate  a  list  of  publications  to  which  I  may 
submit  an  article  on   health  conservation." 

Hoiilth  maRazines  pay  little  or  nothing 
for  Rcneral  articles.  Their  contributors  ai-o 
mostly  jx'oplc  who  have  a  h()l)l>y  to  ri(l(! 
or  pet  theoi-y  to  lead  around  in  i)ublip,  or 
who  strenuously  desire  to  see  their  name 
in  print.  Only  writers  with  an  establislied 
reputation,  or  ex|)erimenters  who  have 
done  something  novel  and  useful,  may  rea- 
sonably hope  for  adequ'ate  pay  from  health 
journals, 

A  few  representative  magazines  are  as 
follows :  Health  Culture,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey;  Physieal  Culture,  Flatiron  Build- 
ing, New  York;  Herald  of  Health,  110 
East  Forty-first  street.  New  York ;  Health, 
Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas;  Brain  and 
Brawn,  Los  Angeles,  California ;  Good 
Health,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan ;  Your 
Health,  Burke,  Sonoma  County,  California  ; 
Natitilus,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 


247.  Rev.  S.  C.  S.,  Nebraska.  "I  am  a  Baptist 
minister,  with  two  small  children.  Have  just  re- 
turned from  four  years  of  missionary  service  in 
Burmah,  India.  Have  had  full  academy  and  semi- 
nary training,  but  no  college  education.  I  feel 
I  could  do  more  efficient  work  if  I  could  take  a 
college  course ;  but  I  have  no  money  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  family  to  maintain.  What  do  you 
advise?" 

Get  over  the  notion  that  a  college  course 
Is  fundamental  to  efficiency  and  usefulness. 
It  is  not.  For  a  man  who  has  done  pioneer 
service  in  India  to  go  back  and  herd  with 
college  striplings  would  be  like  sending  a 
master  road-builder  to  a  kindergarten.  You 
probably  know  more  about  life  than  the 
average  college  professor — why  pay  him  to 
teach  you? 

There  are  special  studies  that  you  could 
take  to  advantage  by  correspondence.  Make 
a  list  of  these  from  a  good  college  catalog. 
Then  apply  to  your  State  University,  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  for  particulars 
of  all  extension  courses  given  by  mail. 
Try  to  take  a  summer  term  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

248.  Miss  I,  G.,  Minnesota.  "I  am  a  teacher 
of  languages,  like  the  work,  and  think  I  have  a 
talent  for  translating.  I  could  do  plays  or  scien- 
tific articles,  but  prefer  the  fiction  of  Keller, 
Storm,  Heyse  and  men  of  that  school.  Is  there 
a  field  for  such  translating  ?" 

A  limited  field,  already  somewhat 
crowded.  You  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  if  you  first  became  an  authority, 
made  a  name  for  yourself,  in  some  branch 
of  English  literature.  Unknown  trans- 
lators have  a  harder  time  even  than  un- 
known authors.  Ask  the  I'rofessor  of  Ger- 
man in  several  colleges  near  you  for  names 
of  publishers  of  (Jerman  books  and  period- 
icals— then  write  the  publishers.  Consult 
also  the  secretary  of  the  Deutscher 
Akademischer  Bund,  225  Fifth  avenue : 
of  the  (Jernian  Historical  Society,  lOSO 
Second  avenue  ;  of  the  German  Press  Club, 
21  City  Hall  place;  of  the  German  Publi- 
cation Soci'<tv,  597  Fifth  avenue;  all  of 
New  York  City. 


249.  Dr.  L.  M.  D.,  Connecticut.  "Should  a  man 
past  thirty  change  his  profession  for  work  more 
congenial?  I  am  a  physician  of  thirty-five,  with 
a  good  practise  ;  but  I  realize  now,  from  a  study 
of  vocational  science,  that  my  talents  He  in  the 
realm  of  business.  Should  I  stay  in  medicine  and 
be  always  discontented — or  give  it  up  and  waste 
all  the  years  of  medical  training?" 

Neither,  A  wise  man  does  not  "choose 
between  the  lesser  of  two  evils."  He  learns 
to  find,  and  to  blend,  the  good  in  both 
"evils."  Your  age  is  immaterial — a  man  is 
never  old  while  he  has  something  to  learn 
and  to  love.  But  your  previous  training 
Bhould  not  be  lost,  and  need  not  be. 


The  Kingdom  of  the  Subscriber 


In  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone system,  the  subscriber  is 
the  dominant  factor.  His  ever- 
growing requirements  inspire 
invention,  lead  to  endless  scien- 
tific research,  and  make  neces- 
sary vast  improvements  euid 
extensions. 

Neither  brains  nor  money  are 
spared  to  build  up  the  telephone 
plant,  to  amplify  the  subscriber's 
power  to  the  limit. 

In  the  Bell  System  you  have 
the  most  complete  mechanism 
in  the  world  for  communication. 
It  is  animated  by  the  broadest 
spirit  of  service,  and  you  dom- 
inate and  control  it  in  the  double 
capacity  of  the  caller  and  the 
called.  The  telephone  cannot 
think  and  talk  for  you,  but  it 
carries  your  thought  where  you 
will.     It  is  yours  to  use. 


Without  the  co-operation  of 
the  subscriber,  all  that  has  been 
done  to  perfect  the  system  is 
useless  and  proper  service  can- 
not be  given.  For  example, 
even  though  tens  of  millions 
w^ere  spent  to  build  the  Trans- 
continental Line,  it  is  silent  if 
the  man  at  the  other  end  fails 
to  answer. 

The  telephone  is  essentially 
democratic;  it  carries  the  voice 
of  the  child  and  the  grown- 
up w^ith  equal  speed  and  direct- 
ness. And  because  each  sub- 
scriber is  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  Bell  System,  Bell  Service  is 
the  most  democratic  that  could 
be  provided  for  the  Araerican 
people. 

It  is  not  only  the  implement 
of  the  individual,  but  it  fulfills 
the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Romeike  s  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
ihe  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC.         106110  Sevenlh  Ak.,  New  York  Ctv 
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I  PHOTO  -  ENGRAVING  | 
I  AND    ELECTROTYPING  I 


21  and  2^  Barclay  Street  to  | 

26  and  28  Park  Place       | 
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"Dorit  tell  me 

you  never  had  a  chance! 

'Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at 
the  same  bench.  I  reaHzed  that  to  get 
ahead  I  needed  special  training,  and 
decided  to  let  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  help  me.  I  wanted 
you  to  do  the  same,  but  you  said,  'Aw, 
forget  it ! '  You  had  the  same  chance  I 
had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim, 
you  can 't  expect  more  money  until  you've 
trained  yourself  to  handle  bigger  work." 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the  world — in 
stores,  factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Areyou 
one  of  them?  Wake  up  !  Every  time  you  see 
an  I.  C.  S.  coupon  your  chance  is  staring  you 
in  the  face.     Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  men 
are  preparing  themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and 
better  pay  through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  pro- 
motion. Mark  and  mail  this  coupon,  and 
find  cut  how. 


I.  C.  S..  Box  4508.  Scranton,  Pa. 


rr. 


—  TEAR    OUT    HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4508,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


D  SALESMANSHIP 

U  ADVERTISING  MAN 

Z]  Window  Trimmer 

Z}  Sho-w  Card  Writer 

H  RAILROADER 

D  ILLUSTRATOR 

H  DESIGNER 

H  BOOKKEEPER 

Z]  Stenographer  and  Typist 

DCert.  Pub.  Accountant 


□  ELECTRICAL  EXGLNEER 

B  Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
I]  Electric  Wiring 
_)  Telegraph  Expert 
HMECHANK'AL  EXilXEER 
D  Mechanical  Draftsman 
I]  Machine  Shop  Practice 
DGas  Engineer 
H  CIVIL  E.\(iI.\EER 

I]  Surveying  and  Mapping    □  Railway  Accountant 
UMINE  FORESr.N  ok  E.N(i"H   D  ConirnercialLaw 
I]  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
I]  STATIONARY  EKtiLNEEK 
Zl  Marine  Engineer 
H  ARCHITECT 
U  Contractor  and  Builder 
Z]  ^rfhftectiiral  Draftsman 
U  Concrete  Builder 
Z]  Structural  Engineer 
U  PLIMBING  AND  HEATING 
D  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
D  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


DGOOD   ENGLISH 
U  Teacher 

ZJConimon  School  Snbjeots 
I]  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 

Navigator         □  Spanish 

O  Ponltrv  Raisin?  □  (iermao 
n  AVTOMOBII.ES  n  French 
d  Auto  Repairing  d  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
ic  Employer- 

Street 

and  No 


LCity State i 
■     ^^     ^      ^Hv     ^^     ^^H     mm^     ^H)     ^m^     m^^     a^^     .^.a     ^^     ^.bb     mmmJ 

rAfT'C  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Outlines,  lit- 
*  '»>'  *  ^j  erary,  histor'cai,  scientific  and  other  material 
lor  club  papers,  orations,  speeches  and  lectures.  BUREAU 
OF  RESEARCH,  318  E.  5th  Street,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


EVANSTON    ACADEMY 

of  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

A  preparatory  school  emphasizing  high  scholasticst  andards, 
wholesome  and  careiuUy  directed  athletics,  literary  and  social 
activities,  and  attention  to  individual  needs  and  interests. 

All  the  advantages  of  Northwestern  University  gymnasium,  libra- 
ries, lectures  and  debating  societies.  Write  for  '  Student  Life." 
E.  W.  Marcellus,  Box  50,  Evanston.  III. 


The  large  corporations,  foundations,  and 
civic  associations  now  employ  physicians 
on  their  staff,  to  conduct  health  research, 
offer  health  advice,  prepare  health  publica- 
tions. Get  literature  of  Safety  First  So- 
ciety, 6  East  Thirty-ninth  street :  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute,  25  West  Forty-fifth 
street ;  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Safety  Exhibit,  71  Broadway ;  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  61  Broadway ;  then  plan 
how  to  remain  a  physician,  but  enlarge 
your  field  of  action. 


250.  Mrs.  A.  T.  K.,  New  Jersey.  "I  have 
grown  up  in  the  habit  of  speaking  very  slowly, 
drawing  out  the  syllables  in  a  monotonous  way, 
tho  I  am  seldom  conscious  of  it.  My  friends  say 
it  is  a  strain  on  their  nerves  to  hear  It.  Would 
you  liindly  suggest  some  kind  of  exercize  that 
would  help   me  to  overcome  the  habit  ?" 

The  best  one  we  can  thinlc  of  is  a  college 
yell.  Or,  a  "rag-time"  selection  in  six-eight 
or  two-fo.ur  time,  sung  twice  as  fast  as  the 
tempo  indicates,  would  be  almost  as  effec- 
tive. Consult  Grenville  Kleiser,  care  Funk 
and  WagnallS,  354  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York ;  or  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory, 
Huntington  Chambers,  Boston  ;  or  the  De- 
partment of  Elocution  and  Public  Speak- 
ing of  your  State  University.  Get  a  big 
sheet  of  cardboard,  print  on  it  in  large 
letters  "TALK  FASTER,"  hang  it  over 
your  table,  where  you  will  see  it  the  first 
thing  every  inorning. 


251.  Miss  L.  B.  R.,  Pennsylvania.  "How  can  I 
discover  a  nurses'  training  school  that  will  teach 
one  how  to  care  for  both  mind  and  body  ?" 

Ask  the  editor  of  American  Medicine,  20 
East  Forty-first  street ;  editor  of  Trained 
Nurse  and  Hospital  Review,  .38  West 
Thirty-second  street ;  Superintendent  of 
New  Y'ork  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
for  Women.  19  West  102d  street;  all  of 
New  York  City, 


252.  Miss  B.  P.  H.,  Tennessee.  "Please  advise 
me  how  I  may  best  dispose  of  photoplays.  Also 
please  tell  me  if  little  vei-ses  or  rimes  suitable 
for  occasions  are  ever  in  demand,  and  by  whom." 

First  make  sure  that  your  plot  is  in  ac- 
ceptable form.  Have  you  read  a  standard 
book,  or  taken  a  correspouflence  course,  on 
photoplay  writing?  Do  you  study  regular- 
ly one  of  the  best  motion  picture  maga- 
zines, for  suggestions  and  cautions?  A  few 
leading  companies  are  these :  American 
Vitagraph  Company,  116  Nassau  street ; 
Path6  Fr&res,  115  East  Twenty-third 
street ;  Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corpora- 
tion, 29  Union  Square ;  Colonial  Motion 
Picture  Corporation,  18  East  Forty-first 
street ;  Imperial  Motion  Picture  Company, 
1476  Broadway :  Thanhouser  Syndicate 
Corporation,  71  West  Twenty-third  street ; 
all  of  New  Y'ork.  Ask  these  companies  if 
they  will  consider  your  productions. 

You  might  compose  verses  for  a  local 
advertising  agency  on  goods  to  be  adver- 
tised ;  for  a  city  newspaper  on  current 
events  or  topical  themes ;  for  a  publisher 
of  Christmas  or  birthday  cards — ask  your 
bookseller  or  stationer  for  addresses  of 
such  publishers. 


253.  A  Woman  Reader  from  Georgia.  "I  was  a 
successful  teacher  till  seven  years  ago  when  a 
great  family  sorrow  broke  something  in  me  so 
that  I  have  lost  my  power  of  decision.  I  went 
into  mission  work,  to  tiT  to  forget  my  trouble  : 
but  am  now  secretary  of  a  college  for  well-to-do 
girls.  A  position  is  offered  me  in  the  far  West, 
to  teach  delinquent  girls — wards  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts.  This  is  my  problem :  Can  I  do  more  good 
by  staying  here  and  helping  to  build  up  this 
school,  or  by  serving  and  advising  the  other 
'down-and-out'  little  sisters  ?  I  have  debated  the 
question   too  long  to  see  it  straight." 

While  it  is  hardly  within  the  province 
of  an  efficiency  counsel  to  offer  suggestions 
in  so  personal  a  matter,  we  shall  say  your 
finest  work  would  be  for  the  "down  and 
out"  little  sisters.  Your  own  sorrow  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  those  who  have  suffered ; 
and  enable  you  to  fill  their  needs.  L^nfor- 
tunately,  the.  girls  of  modern  well-to-do 
families  have  not  had  sufiicient  pain  or 
privation  to  render  them  stviceptible  to 
your  kindness  and  sympathy.  To  reclaim, 
guide  and  develop  the  wayw\ird  girls  who 
never  had  a  fair  chance  seems  to  us  a  no- 
bler, and  also  more  fascinating,  life  work 
than  to  become  a  cog  in  the  wheel  of  a 
classical  institution. 


Special  low  prices 
Dutch  Bulbs 


Good  only  until  July  Ist 
Order  Now! 


|FREE1 
IFall 

i  Catalog 
E  Now 
E  Ready 
I  Write 
E  Today 


Hyacinths,  = 

Tulips,  Narcissi.  = 

Crocus,  give,  for  a  = 

small  outlay  of  time  and  = 

money,  an  abundance  of  = 

owersin the  house  from  De-  = 

cember  until  Easter,  and  in  the  I 

garden, fromearlieslspring  until  = 

the  middle  of  May.    Bulbs  are  I 

grownalmostexciusivelyin  Holland, inenonnous  = 

E                    quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.    Usually  i 

E    theycost  double  before  reaching  you.  = 

E        By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  unril  Fall,  = 

I    you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  I 

E    not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  = 

E    have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from.  = 

=        Ourorders  are  selected  andpacked  in  HoUand.andare  = 

E    shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival  = 

E    in  the  best  possible  condition.  = 

I        DARWINTULIPS-Wecannowsupplythemagnlficent  I 

E    and  high  priced  Darwin  Tulips  ata  great  reduction.  They  = 

E    are  sensational  in  their  beauty  and  should  be  included  in  = 

E    every  garden.    They  last  for  many  yean.  = 

E        If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  pricei,  we  = 

E    must  have  your  order  not  later  than  Jiiiy  lit,  as  we  im-  E 

E    port  Bulbs  to  order  only,   lliey  need  not  be  paid  for  until  i 

I    after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.   (References  = 

5    required  from  new  customers.)     For  prices  on  smaller  % 

E    qoantitiesseeODrimportpricelist,  tbemost  comprehen-  E 

E    sive  catalog  of  Bulbs  published,  which  may  be  bad  for  i 

E    the  asking.  = 

I            A  FEW  PRICES                             Per  100      Per  500  I 

E             Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths       •         -    $3  90          $14  00  = 

E            Fine  Mixed  Tulips    -        -        •         80              3  75  = 

I             Darwin  Tulips— Fine  Named     •       2  2S             10  00  = 

=            Darwin  1  ulips — Fine  Mixed      -       1  35              6  00  1 

=            Double  Daffodils         ...      1 90             8  75  E 

=            Narcissus   Empress  (Monsters)        3  00            1150  = 

E             Narcissus  Golden  Spur        •        -       2  40             10  50  s 

E            Spanish  Iris.   Splendid  Mixture         55             2  00  = 

I    ELLIOTT  NURSERY.  508  Fonrth  Ave.,  Piftsbnrgli.  Pa.  I 

ciliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiJiiJiiiiiiiiiiiir, 


YOU  can  make  your  porch  the  favor- 
ite gathering  place  for  all  the  fam- 
ily— a  shady,  secluded  refuge  from  the 
summer  sun,  an  ideal  sleeping  room 
on  summer  nights,  by  equipping  it 
with 


PORCH  SHADES 

Made  of  Aerolux  Splint  Fabric,  they  shut 
out  sun  yet  let  in  light  and  air.  Aerolux 
No-Whip  Attachment,  an  exclusive  feat- 
ure, prevents  XA'hipping  in  the  wind.  Fur- 
nished in  different  grades  and  colors  at 
moderate  prices.  An  architectural  adorn- 
ment to  any  home. 

Aerolux  Splint  Fabric  Awningrs  do  not 
absorb  and  retain  heat,  but  keep  it  out. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

508  Oakltuid  Avenue        Waukesha,  Wis. 
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PEBBLES 

Portug.'il  is  liavinfj  by  fjir  the  nicest  Wiir 
of  all. — l^jjracuse  J'ast-t^tundard. 

Anyway,  Villa's  invasion  of  the  United 
States  lias  been  <-lianged  tu  evasion. — 
Brooklyn  Duilj/  Eagle. 

Lucky  for  Bryan  that  he  rc^served  a 
seat  at  the  pi-ess  table  for  the  St.  Louis 
convention. — I'hiladclpliia  Nortli,  Ainer- 
ican. 

Anzac  Lieutenant — The  Turks  are  as 
thick  as  jx'as.   What  shall   W(!  do? 

Anzac  Captain — Shell  them,  you  idiot, 
shell  them  I— Tit-Bits. 

A  member  of  the  first  Canadian  contin- 
gent, writing  home,  says  :  "I  guess  the  first 
seven  years  of  this  war  are  going  to  be  the 
worst." — Cunadiun  American. 

Fe,    fi,    fo,    fum, 
Pancho    Villa    is   keeping   mum. 
Whether   alive  or  whether  dead, 
Or  where  he's  buried,  he  hasn't  said. 
— Brooklyn  Eu{jlc. 

Tom — When  you  proposed  to  her  I  sup- 
pose she  said,  "This  is  so  sudden  I" 

Dick — No ;  she  was  honest  and  said, 
"This  suspense  has  been  terrible." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Why  the  Transcript  Proofreader  Wears 
a  Hunted  Look — Mr.  Scudder  and  his 
bride  are  to  live  at  !)  Park  Vale?  Avenue, 
Allston,  where  they  will  welcome  their 
funds    after    June    1. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Wait  a  moment,  lady,  until  the  car 
stops."  "Will  you  please  not  address  me 
as  lady,  sir?"  she  said  sharply.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  madam,"  said  the  conductor. 
"The  best  of  us  are  apt  to  make  mistakes." 
— Buffalo  Courier. 

According  to  Les  Annates,  a  poilu  writes 
home  as  follows  : 

"You  ask  me  if  I  need  socks.  I  am  still 
wearing  the  pair  you  sent  me  last  July. 
I  have  not  seen  them  since,  but  I  presume 
they   are  in   bad   shape." 

First  Married  Man — What  are  you  cut- 
ting out  of  the  paper? 

Second  Married  Man — An  item  about  a 
California  man's  securing  a  divorce  be- 
cause his  wife  went  thru   his  pockets. 

First  Married  Man — What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  it? 

Second  Married  Man — Put  it  in  my 
pocket. — Yale  Record. 

If  they  keep  on  deciding  that  Shake- 
speare didn't  write  his  own  plays  it  may 
yet  make  a  revival  of  them  profitable. 
What  is  needed  is  a  boisterous  discussion 
of  the  s)ibject  to  arouse  true  public  in- 
terest.— Neic  York  Evening  ISun. 

A  New  Yorker  tells  of  a  married  couple 
he  observed  at  a  county  fair  in  Ohio.  They 
found  themselves  in  the  center  of  quite  a 
crowd  near  one  of ,  the  amusement  booths 
and  the  husband  addressed  his  wife  in  this 
wise : 

"I  say,  dearie,  I  think  you'd  better  give 
me  the  lunch-basket.  Don't  you  see  we  are 
apt  to  lose  each  other  in  this  crowd." — 
Harper's. 

Dear  Sir :  Will  yon  kindly  publish  di- 
rections for  tying  a  bow-tie? 

lioc.Eu  Coot. 

Well,  Roger,  you  hold  tlH>  tie  in  your 
left  hand  and  your  collar  in  the  other.  Slip 
your  neck  in  the  collar,  and  cross  tlie  left- 
hand  end  of  the  tie  over  the  right  with  the 
left  hand,  steadying  the  right  end  witli  the 
other  hand.  Then  droj)  both  hands,  catch- 
ing the  left  with  the  right  aiul  the  otlu-r 
with  the  other.  Reverse  hands,  and  iiick  up 
the  loose  ends  with  the  nearest  hands.  Pull 
this  end  thru  the  loop  with  your  unen- 
gaged hand,  and  squeeze.  You  will  find  the 
knot  all  tied  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
untangle  your  hands. — DartiiKiiitli  Jack-o' 
Lantern. 


Teaching  People  How  to  Eat 

for 

Health,  Strength  and  Efficiency 

By  ARTHUR  TRUE  BUSWELL,  M.  D. 


IF  YOU  have  ever  lived  on  a  farm  you 
have  heard  of  "balanced  rations"  and 
what  remarkable  results  they  have  ac- 
complislicd  when  fed  to  cattle  and 
other  animals.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  a  department  devoted  to 
teaching  farmers  how  to  feed  their  stock 
so  as  to  develop  it  to  the  highest  point  of 
health   and   efficiency. 

Yet  until  recently  I  have  never  heard 
of  "balanced  rations"  for  humans  or,  in 
fact,  of  any  serious  attempt  made  to 
teach  people  what  to  eat  and  what  not  to 
cat.  I  was  therefore  greatly  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Corrective  Eating  So- 
ciety of  Maywood,  New  Jersey,  founded 
by  Eugene  Christian,  the  eminent  food 
scientist.  It  seems  that  this  Society  is 
dedicated  to  teaching  people  how  to 
combine  and  proportion  food  for  greater 
health  and  efficiency  and  their  work  is 
meeting  with  success  so  great  that  it  al- 
most seems  too  good  to  be  true. 

Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Christian 
was  at  death's  door.  For  years  he  had 
suffered  the  agonies  of  acute  stomach 
and  intestinal  trouble.  His  doctors — 
among  them  the  most  noted  specialists 
in  this  country — gave  him  up  to  die.  He 
was  educated  for  a  doctor,  but  got  no 
relief  from  his  brother  physicians,  so  as 
a  last  resort  he  commenced  to  study  the 
food  question,  especially  its  relation  to 
the  human  system,  and  as  a  result  of 
what  he  learned  he  succeeded  in  literally 
eating  his  way  bach  to  perfect  health 
without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind 
— and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time. 

Today  Eugene  Christian  is  a  man  ss  years 
young.  He  has  more  ginger,  more  vitality, 
and  physical  endurance  than  most  youngsters 
in  their  'teens.  He  literally  radiates  energy 
and    power. 

So  remarkable  was  his  recovery  that  Chris- 
tian knew  he  had  discovered  a  great  truth 
which  fully  developed  would  result  in  a  new 
science — the   science  of   Correct   Eating. 

From  that  day  to  this  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to  telling  others  of  the  power  of  Correct 
Eating.  From  his  research  work  he  became 
convinced  that  90  per  cent  of  the  ills  of  man- 
kind originate  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
He  found  that  these  ills  responded  to  correc- 
tive eating.  Since  then  he  has  told  23,000 
people  how  to  eat,  what  to  eat  and  what  not 
to  eat  with  the  result  that  almose  invariably 
they  were  brought  back  to  a  type  of  health 
that  they  never  dreamed  they  could   reach. 

Very  often  good  foods,  when  eaten  in  com- 
bination with  other  good  foods,  create  a 
chemical  action  in  the  digestive  tract  and  are 
converteil  into  dangerous  toxic  poisons,  which 
are  responsible  for  nearly  all  sickness.  In 
other  words,  good  foods  wrongly  combined  will 
cause  acidity,  fermentation,  gas,  constipation 
and  numerous  sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most 
serious  conseijuenccs. 

These  truths  have  been  strongly  brought  out 
by  Professor  Metchnikoff  in  his  treatise 
on  the  "Prolongation  of  Life"  and  bv  manv 
other  modern  scientists.  But  most  efforts  in 
the  past  have  been  designed  solely  to  remove 
the    etfect,    by    cleansing    out    the    system    and 


removing  the  poisons  after  they  had  formed, 
wholly  disregarding  the  cause. 

The  Corrective  Eating  Society,  however, 
has  gone  a  step  further.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  the  poisons  accumulate,  they  tell  you 
how  to  prevent  them.  They  have  shown  that 
just  as  some  combinations  of  food  produce 
slow  consuming  poisons  that  wreck  the  sys- 
tem, other  combinations  of  food  taken  in  the 
right  proportions  become  the  greatest  tonics 
for  health,  efficiency  and  long  life  ever  dis- 
covered. And  a  wonderful  feature  of  their 
method  is  that  results  come  practically  with 
the  very  first  meal. 

As  Christian  explains,  in  no  case  are  pat- 
ented or  proprietary  foods  prescribed.  All  of 
the  foods  may  be  obtained  from  your  garden, 
at  your  local  stores  or  in  any  restaurant.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  upset  your  table  to  follow 
his    remarkably    simple    suggestions. 

In  order  to  help  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble, not  only  those  who  are  ailing  but  those 
who  want  to  maintain  their  health.  The  Cor- 
rective Eating  Society  has  prepared  a  book 
based  upon  Eugene  Christian's  20  years'  ex- 
perience. This  book.  Corrective  Eating  in  24 
Lessons,  is  being  offered  for  free  examination 
to  those  who  are  interested.  This  work  was 
written  expressly  for  the  layman.  Technical 
terms  have  been  avoided  and  every  points  is 
explained  so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  mis- 
understanding. 

But  the  lessons  do  not  merely  tell  you  why 
you  should  eat  correctly  and  what  the  results 
will  be,  they  also  give  actual  menus  for  break- 
fast, luncheon  and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as 
corrective,  covering  every  condition  of  health 
and  sickness  for  all  ages  from  infancy  to  old 
age  and  covering  all  occupations,  climates  and 
seasons. 

Christian  says  that  every  thinking  man  or 
woman — young  or  old— well  or  sick — should 
know  the  science  of  correct  eating.  That  most 
people  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  is  as 
true  as  gospel,  in  his  estimation.  Food  is  the 
fuel  of  the  human  system.  And  just  as  cer- 
tain fuels  will  produce  definite  results  when 
consumed  in  a  furnace,  so  will  certain  foods 
produce  the  desired  results  when  put  into  the 
human  furnace. 

Yet  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  has  any 
knowledge  of  food  as  fuel.  Some  of  the  com- 
binations we  eat  every  day  are  as  inefficient 
and  dangerous  as  soggy  wood,  wet  leaves, 
mud,  sawdust  and  a  little  coal  would  be  for 
a  furnace.  No  wonder  most  of  us  are  only 
50   per  cent  efficient. 

The  relationship  of  health  to  material  suc- 
cess is  so  close  that  the  result  of  the  Society's 
teaching  is  a  form  of  personal  efficiency  which 
puts  people  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
less  fortunate  brothers.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  best  ideas,  plans  and  methods  are 
worked  out  when  you  are  brimful  of  vitality 
— when  you  feel  full  of  "ginger."  The  bet- 
ter you  feci — the  better  work  you  can  do.  I 
understand  that  The  Corrective  Eating  So- 
ciety's lessons  have  times  without  number 
been  the  means  of  bringing  great  material 
prosperity  to  its  students  by  endowing  them 
with  health  so  perfect  that  work  seems  like 
play. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Book  of  24 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  written  by 
Eugene  Christian  out  of  his  vast  experience, 
merely  write  and  ask  the  Society  at  the  ad- 
dress given  below  to  send  the  lessons  for  five 
days'  free  examination  with  the  understanding 
that  you  will  either  return  the  lessons  within 
that   time   or   remit   $j,   the   small   fee  asked. 

If  the  more  than  300  pages  contained  in 
the  course  yield  but  one  single  suggestion 
that  will  bring  greater  health,  you  will  get 
many  times  the  c6st  of  the  course  back  in  per- 
sonal benefit — yet  hundreds  write  the  Society 
that  they  tind  vital  health  on  every  page. 


/  suggest  that  you  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing  a 
letter,  as  this  is  a  copy  of  the  official  blank  used  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY,  INC.,  45  Hunter  Ave..  Maywood,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : — You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copj'  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Les- 
sons.   I  will  either  remail  these  to  \'ou  in  five  days  or  send  you  $3. 


Name Add 


ress 
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TRAVEL 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


rME  W 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of   business    en    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single.  $2.50  Up  Dauble 

200 2.00       ■'  3.00  ■•  •• 

100       2.50       ■■  4.00  '•  " 

100       '•         "  ^     "3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors— Aeents* 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Uniqae  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Ezcellente 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Segd  for  Copy  of  "Williamstown  the  Village  BeaDtifal" 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FPED  E-  JONES         ...        -         Proprietor 


OlSfXIO 

A   DELIGHTFUL    SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principle* 

WILL    OPEN    JUNE    7tll 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY-  Prop..  Unadilla.  New  York 

THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer.  M.D.,  Ballston  spa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springrs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimmingf 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


ALASKA-CRUISES 

As^t-nts  all  lines 

Frequent  sailing^s  during  the  summer 

Special  limited  tour  to  the 

MIDNIGHT  SUN— JUNE  14 

Wide  choice  of  tours  with  escort  to 

PACIFIC    COAST 

California  —  Yellowstone  — Tosemite— 

Grand  Canyon— Canadian  Rockies — etc. 

Sendyor  free  booklet. 

Frank  Tourist  Company 

394  Broadway,   New  Yorlf 

Established  laTS 


The 

Market 

Place 


STEEL  PROGRESS 

Interesting  news  in  relation  to  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  continues  to 
be   forthcoming. 

The  unfilled  orders  on  the  corpora- 
tion's books  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$9,331,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  near- 
ly nine  per  cent  over  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  month  and  of  practically  120 
per  cent  over  the  condition  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago. 

The  distribution  of  finished  prod- 
ucts in  the  quarter  just  ended  was  also 
a  high  record.  The  shipments  of  rolled 
steel  products  in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  were  only  a  little  less  than 
4,000,000  tons.  In  the  same  period  last 
year  they  were  a  trifle  over  2,000,000 
tons. 

Another  increase  of  wages,  amount- 
ing to  ten  per  cent,  goes  into  effect  in 
the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  on 
May  1.  This  follows  a  similar  advance 
made  in  February. 

Most  of  the  other  steel  companies 
are  following  the  lead  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  thus  advancing  wages, 
and  it  may  be  estimated  that  500,000 
workers  will  be  benefited  by  the  un- 
precedented increase  in  activity  in  the 
steel  industry.  Comparing  the  present 
payroll  of  the  Steel  Corporation  with 
its  payroll  a  year  ago,  it  appears  that 
if  the  new  wage  scale  continues  thru 
the  year,  it  will  involve  an  added  ex- 
penditure of  $26,000,000  over  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

The  stock  books  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration show  that  in  the  past  two 
years  more  than  half  of  the  Steel  Com- 
mon owned  abroad  has  been  returned 
to  this  country.  On  March  31,  1914, 
European  investors  owned  1,285,636 
shares  of  Steel  Common,  constituting 
about  one-quarter  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  corporation.  On  March  31,  1916, 
Europe's  holdings  had  shrunk  to  639,- 
469  shares.  This  affords  an  interesting 
measure  of  the  liquidation  by  foreign 
investors  of  their  American  invest- 
ments. It  is  such  liquidation  as  this 
that  was  feared  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  that  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  fact 
was  that  when,  after  the  reopening  of 
the  Exchange,  the  selling  of  European 
holdings  did  actually  come  and  con- 
tinue in  such  volume  as  these  figures 
suggest,  the  American  market  was  able 
to  absorb  the  offerings  and  thrive  on 
the  diet. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 


^- 


:^:4^  EXPANSIBLE  ( 
-Sir  BOOKCASES 

provide  for  your  increasing-  stock  of 
books  and  harmonize  with  your  home 
or  office  furnishings.  Add  sections  as  you 
need  them.  Metal  framed  glass  doors 
slide  horizontally  in  steel  lined  grooves. 
Exclude  dust,  do  not  stick  or  slam. 

•^ETbiB  SoUd  Oak  Bookcase  has  8 
feet  of  book  space  and  roomy  drawer. 
Golden,  Fumed  or  other  popular  finishes. 
Elimination  of  superfluous  parts,  not 
*  'cheapness'  *  of  material  or  manufacture^ 
makes  the  prices  low,  $12.80,  freight 
paid  —  see  note. 

INCREASED  DESK  SPACE 

*ff^^  Swinging  Stands  are  attachable  to  either  side  of  desks, 

etc.     For  typewriter,  books. 

etc.     Oak  Top  14  x  18  in.  on 

strong  metal  frame.    Swings 

away  when  not  needed.    Locks  where 

*1     Bt  you  want  it.  Frame 

'  "■      black  enamelled. 

Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
EASY  FILING 
Quick  Finding  saves  the 
time  of  your  highest  paid 
help.  Your  Letters,  Catalogs, 
Orders,  etc..  are  filed  on  edge  for 
quick  reference,  in  this  Solid  Oak 
Filing  Cabinet.  Drawers  are  dust  proof, 
on  roller  bearings  and  equipped  with 
follow  blocks. 

File  is  very  strong — almost  wear  proof. 
Thousands  of  them  now  serve  satisfied 
users.  3drawersSll.25— 2drawers$8.00— 
Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered  finishes. 
Helpful  Booklet,  "Filing  Sugges- 
tions," sent  with  Catalog-  "F"— 96  pages 
Office  devices.  Catalog  "H"  two  lines 
Sectional  Bookcases. 

NOTE  —  Freight  paid  as  quoted  to 
Eastern  and  Central  States.  Consistent 
prices  in  West  and  South. 

Theyy^^  Manufacturing  Co. 

61  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Mich. 


AN    INCOME  FOR   LIFE 

Ot  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  A.side  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonalile  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618.3!,  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANT, 
New  Yorlj,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


/oOLORGIAFARMMORTGAGES-/% 


ecurity  and   a   liberal    rate   of   interest 
ith  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients. 

We  also  allow  5  per  cent  on  time  certificates.    If  it  appeals 
'  to  you  to  have  such  a  firm  invest  your  money,  write  for  our 
interesting  and  valuable  information. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
DRAWER  16  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSIONS-STANDS-FGRSAFETY 


■  For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customer* 
jthe  highest  returns  consisteut  with  conservativo 
(methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $-'uO  and  ap 
Jwhich  we  cau  reconimeud  after  the  most  thorough, 
fl'creonal  inveeticatiuQ.  Pleaee  ask  for  Loan  Lost  Cio.  710 
[$'Jo  I'ertificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  tnTestors* 


RERKINS  S  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC   GAS   AND   ELECTRIC    CO. 

FIR.ST    PREFERRED    DIYinEXn    XO.    7. 

ORDGINAiL    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    41. 

The     regular    quarterly     dividend    of    $1.50    per 

share     upon     the     full-paid     First     Preferred     and 

Oriainial   Preferred   Capital   Stock   of   the   company, 

for'the   period   commpncing   February   1,    1916.   and 

end'ins    April    30,     1916,    will    be    paid    by    checks 

mailed    Mav    15,    1916,    to    shareholders    of    record 

at   12:00   o'clock   noon,    April   29,    1916. 

San   Francisco.   California.    April   29.    1916. 

A.    F.    HOCKENBE.\MER. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 
St  Louis,  Mo..  April  26th,  1916. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  (3%) 
was  this  day  declared  upon  the  Common  Stock  of 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  payable 
June  1st,  1916,  to  Common  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  May  15th,  1916. 
Checks   will   be    mailed. 

T.  T.  ANDERSON,  Treasurer. 
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European  holdings  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation  haVe  not 
shrunk  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion. Two  years  ago  312,832  shares 
of  preferred  were  held  in  Europe, 
while  today  the  holdings  are  still  262,- 
091  shares.  European  investors  evi- 
dently realize,  in  these  days  of  finan- 
cial upheavals,  the  value  of  high-class 
American  securities  as  investments. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  IDEA 

A  joint  committee,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  ten  leading  trade  and 
business  organizations  of  Philadelphia, 
has  begun  a  nationwide  campaign  for 
a  simpler  and  more  centralized  system 
of  railroad  regulation.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions is  the  removal  of  the  railroads 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  state  commis- 
sions and  their  exclusive  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  has  completed  a  nine 
months'  study  of  the  problem  which  has 
convinced  them  that  the  present  dual 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  state  governments  is  one  of  the 
most  apparent  evils  of  the  present 
situation,  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  roads  and  handicapping  shippers. 
Accordingly,  while  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation is  made  the  basis  for  a  de- 
tailed study,  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee are  to  be  laid  before  between  700 
and  800  trade  associations  for  their 
consideration  and  action.  The  commit- 
tee has  endorsed  the  proposed  Congres- 
sional joint  commission  to  investigate 
railway  transportation  and  legislation, 
and,  if  the  commission  is  created,  it 
will  be  asked  to  consider  the  findings  of 
the  Philadelphia  committee. 

The  campaign  booklet,  which  the 
committee  is  sending  out,  contains  the 
report  of  the  preliminary  study  and 
the  recommendation  for  unqualified 
federal  regulation.  While  the  joint  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  merely  suggests  to 
other  organizations  the  consideration 
of  a  number  of  solutions,  the  Philadel- 
phia Bourse,  in  an  appendix,  urges  the 
following: 

1.  Legislation  providing  for  the  federal 
incorporation  of  companies  engaged  in  in- 
terstate transportation  of  persons  or  goods. 

2.  All  companies  engaged  in  such  busi- 
ness under  charters  granted  bv  anv  state 
or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  privileged  to  accept  federal  charters 
without  surrender  of  their  state  charters, 
and  without  impairment  of  the  rights  of 
the  several  states  with  regard  to  taxation 
of  property  value  of  corporations  within 
their  borders. 

3.  All  corporations  accepting  federal 
charters  to  he  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Government  alone  thru  the  inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

4.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  be  reformed  into  district  courts,  one  for 
each  freight  traffic  district,  as  now  organ- 
ized in  the  form  'of  territorial  freight  traffic 
districts. 

r>.  Each  court  to  have  a  president  judge, 
a  jurist  and  six  association  justices,  three 
being  business  men  and  three  expert  rail- 
road men.  The  district  courts  to  have  full 
power  to  regulate  the  corporations  operat- 
ing under  federal  charters  within  their 
districts  without  appeal  except  as  to  ques- 
tions of  princii)le. 

6.  The  president  judges  to  form  a  su- 
preme interstate  commerce  court,  sitting  in 
VNashington,  to  determine  questions  of 
principle  of  country-wide  application. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


The  Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 
on  Earth 


Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

One  mower  may  be  climbiner  a  knoll,  the  (econd  skimming  a  level  while  the  third  pares  a  hollow 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one 
man.  the  Triplex  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a 
day  than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made, 
cut   it  better   and   at  a  fraction   of   the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one 
man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn  <  in  a  day  than 
any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers  with 
three  horses  and  three  men.  (We  guarantee 
this.) 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and 
plaster   it   in   the  mud    in   springtime,   neither 


does  it  crush  the  life  out  of  the  grass  be- 
tween hot  rollers  and  hard  hot  ground  in  sum- 
mer as  does  the  motor  mower. 

Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of 
Lawn   Mowers. 

S.  p.   TOWNSEND   &  CO. 

14  Central  Avenue 
ORANGE  NEW  JERSEY 


A  New  Quatermain  Story 

The 
Ivory  Child 

By   SIR   RIDER  HAGGARD.     Crown  8vo. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 

"Quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  Series  which 
began  thirty  years  ago  with  King  Solomon's 
Mines,  and  in  which  our  old  friend,  Allan 
Quatermain,   once  more   figures. 

"Allan  Quatermain  is,  as  two  generations 
of  his  admirers  know  well  by  now,  a  great 
hunter  and  a  doughty  fighter,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  manly  virtues  of  courage,  honor, 
truth   and   chivalry." — The   Spectator. 

"Meeting  old  and  valued  friends  is  as 
agreeable  in  books  as  it  is  in  life,  and  among 
our  literary  friends  few  are  dearer  or  more 
welcome  to  us  than  Allan  Quatermain  of  the 
many  adventures.  .  .  .  Those  who  wish  to 
forget  for  a  time  the  strife  and  stress  of  our 
modern  life  and  plunge  into  extraordinary 
adventures  among  an  extraordinary  people 
will  be  wise  indeed  if  they  take  Allan  Quater- 
main for  a  guide  and  journey  with 
him  and  his  companions  to  the  country 
of  the  evil  elephant  god  and  'The 
Ivory   Child."'— iV.    Y.   Times. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


New  Book  by  John   Oxenham 

My  Lady  of  the  Moor:  A  Novel 

By  JOHN   OXEXHAM,   Author   of   "Barbe 
of     Grand      Bayou,"     "Carette     of     Sark," 
"Bees  in   Amber,"   "All's  Well,"  etc.    With 
Frontispiece.      Crown   8vo.     $1.35    net. 
It    is    not    often    that    a    novelist    adopts    a 
living   fellow-worker   as   the   central    figure    of 
his    story.      This    is,    however,    the    case    with 
Mr.    Oxenham's   new   novel.      While    wander- 
ing on    Dartmoor   the  author   stumbled   into   a 
living  actual  romance,  of  which  Miss  Beatrice 
Chase,  author  of  several  popular  books  about 
Dartmoor,    was    the    center.      This    book    tells 
the   tale,    which    is   named    after    Miss    Chase, 
MY    LADY    OF    THE    MOOR,    and    it    has, 
of    course,    been    written    with    her    full    con- 
sent and  approval. 

The  Play-Acting  Woman:  A  N  ovel 

By    GUY    FLE.MIXC;,    Author    of    "Life's 
Little  Tragedies."     Crown   8vo.     $i-35  net. 

"Full  of  entertaining  Scottishness,  and 
rich  in  racy  characters,  .  .  .  the  book  is 
always  alert   and    lively." — The    Times. 

"I  very  strongly  recommend  The  Play- 
Acting  Woman,  by  Guy  Fleming,  both  as  a 
study  of  aspects  of  Scotch  life  and  the  human 
treatment  of  a  fine  love  story.  .  .  . 
^■v  The  character  of  the  "play-acting 
"  woman'    is    a    fine    one." — The    World 

(London). 
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ATT'T'Ui^DC!  Send  us  your  manuscript  for 
t^*-'  »  l.l.VrMViJ  book  publication.  Let  us  put 
our  experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent 
for  results.  Canterbury  Book  Co.,  120  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^^^         SHORT  -  STORY  WRFTING 

[Wf]  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strue* 
I  JO  ture,  and  writing  of  the  ShorlStory  taught  by  Dr.  J, 

^■>jr  Berg  Esrnw^ln,  Killtor  Lippincott's  najrazlnr. 

^LZv  tSO^age  catalogue  free.    Phase  address 

^r  TUB  HOME  COKRF.SPONDKMK  SCHOOL 

t>r.  Eseowein  Drpt.  305,  SpriDgfleldi  Hsu. 


Public  Speaking 


Taught  at  Home 


Write  for  oor  5pe- 
ciaJ  offer.  BtTome 
a  powerful  epcAker 
In  dparo  time  by  mail.  Overcome "Btajre  frisrni".  enlarge  your 
vocabulary,  train  your  mt-mnry  gMn  sflf-confidfnce.  Learn 
how  ami  when  to  uae  irestures;  now  to  suit  the  Bpeech  to  tho 
occasion.  Incr«»ase  your  earning  power — become  more  popular. 
We   have   tr:iined   hundreds   of  successful   epeakers  by  mail. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Offer  f!.[k'iir;'?„'S 

■pt-rial  limit«'(l  olTcr.  No  obliiTJitiin,  Wnr.-  u-h  :U  Cii,*  ,'jri-r  !.z*-a. 
Pnhlir  Sncalrino  Dpnl  *'"»f*<:"''  Corr«»pood»nc«  School  of  L«w, 


A   HANDBOOK  OF 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Tlie  2d  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the 
H.\Nl)BOOK   of   the   BEST   I'RIAWTE   SCHOOLS. 

A  critical  and  discriminating  account  of  the  Pri- 
vate   Schixils    as    they    are,    with    historical    chapters. 

Anuing  the  new  foiiturev  are  a  <"oiii|>!t'te  T-i^t  of 
PRIVATE  SECOXDARY  SrHOOI.S;  new  EDtCA- 
TIONAI.  DIRECTORIES:  a  LIST  OF  SECOND- 
ARY   SCHOOL    PERIODICALS. 

New  Introductory  Chapters. — Measuring  Educa- 
tional Results.  Tlie  Year  in  Education :  Bevlew  of 
Recent  Educational  Literature,  etc..  by  Prof.  Clay- 
ton C.  Kohl  of  New  York  I'niversity.  Prof.  Ar- 
thur O.    Norton   of  Wellesley  College   and  others. 

"S8  pages,  round  corners,  crimson  silk  cloth,  gold 
slaiu|>ed.    $2  .."lO. 

A  HANDBOOK   OF   NEW  ENGLAND 

Descriptive  of  Town  and  Country  along  the 
Routes  of  Automobile  Travel,  with  Introductory 
Chapters. 

7>'8  pgaes.  round  conrers.  crimson  sUk  cloth,  gold 
stamped.    $2.50. 

Porter  E.  Sargent.    SO  Congress  St.,   Boston.  Mass. 
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I    SUMMER  CAMPS    I 


Plllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll! 


Pine  Tree  Camp  lor  Girls 


On  beautiful  Naomi 
Lake,  2iOU  feet  above 
sea  in  pine-laden  air  of  Focono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from 
New  Vork  and  Philadelphia.  Hun^alowb  aiid  tenis  on  sunnv  hill. 
Hxperienced  councilors.  Hockey,  baskeiball,  canoeing: — all  out- 
door sports.  Tutoring  it  desired,  bndorsed  by  parents  and  girls. 
Perm.,  Philadelphia,  905  S.  47th  St.,  Miss  Blanche  D.  Price. 


Sargent  Junior 

The  Camp  for  Girls  from  8-13 


Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent.  President.  Peterboro.  N.  H. 

All  the  equipirent  of  the  big  Sargent  Camp.  New  buildings 
erected  e-pecially  for  this  camp.  All  activities  adapted  to  the 
age  and  health  of  each  girl.  Each  camper  under  personal 
care  of  camp  mother.     Address 

Secretary,  8  Everett  St..  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 


An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  Lake  Chaniplaiii.  23rd 
Yeir  opens  June  30th.  Special  attention  to  safely  and  comfort.' 
Waterproof  tents  and  floors.  Two  motorboats.  Rowboats.  canoes. 
Fishing,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  all  land  and  water  sports. 
Trips  to  Adirondacks,  Green  Mis.  and  Montreal:  also  numerous 
sliort  hikes.  In  charge  of  experienced  college  graduates.  Tutor- 
ing if  desired.  Large  Assembly  Hall,  with  piano,  games,  etc. 
Hest  of  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Camp  physiciaa.  No  mosquitoes 
or  malaria.  Long  distance  phone.  Number  limited.  References 
inv.iriably  required.     Illustrated  booklet. 

WM    H.BROWN.    307  West  70th  Street.  Nevif  York  City. 


CAMP    WINNAHKEE 

On  Malletta  Bay,  Lake  Champlain,  between  the 
Green  and  Adirondack  MountainB. 

An  Ideal  Camp  for  the  Mental  and  Physi;:al  Improvemen 
of  Girls.  In  charge  of  experieiiijed  d'recrress  and  councilors, 
who  shire  in  sports  and  daily  occupations.  Large  bungalow 
wiih  all  improvements,  sleeping  porch,  or  tents.  Nature 
study,  woodcraft,  manual  training,  swimmuig,  boating, 
tishine,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  under  competent  direction 
aiidchaperonage.  Trips  to  poims  of  interest.  Lnimpeachable 
references  required.  All  expen^^es  $iO0,  including  fares. 
Booklet  from  Wm    H.Brown    307  W. 70th  St. .  New  York  City. 


DARDS 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

N.E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


7.  The  district  courts  to  sit  at  some  cen- 
tral point  iu  tlieir  respective  districts  and 
to  hold  court  for  six  weeks  out  of  each 
three  months  of  each  year.  The  supreme 
court  to  hold  court  for  one  month  twice 
a  year.  All  decisions  to  be  rendered  within 
sixty  days  of  final  argument. 

8.  Definite  limits  to  be  placed  upon  the 
powers  of  the  commission  along  the  lines  of 
regulations  of  rates,  corrections  of  inequali- 
ties and  abuses  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes, with  such  other  features  as  a  closer 
study  of  the  subject  may  suggest. 

GERMAN  DYES  TO  COME  OVER, 
PERHAPS 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of 
the  war  upon  American  industries  re- 
sults from  the  shortage  of  dyestuflfs. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  dyes  used  by 
the  world  are  "made  in  Germany,"  for 
German  scientific  ingenuity  and  indus- 
trial efficiency  have  largely  put  an 
end  to  the  production  of  natural  vege- 
table dyes  by  the  introduction  of  the 
manufactured  coal  tar  colors. 

Recent  action  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  afford  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  an  ample  supply  of 
dyestuffs  for  the  next  half  year — pro- 
vided two  other  conditions  can  be  ef- 
fectively met.  Berlin  will  permit  the  ex- 
port of  15,000  tons  of  dyes  to  this  coun- 
try, if  definite  assurance  will  be  given 
that  none  of  them  will  be  re-exported 
to  Germany's  enemies. 

The  two  problems  that  remain  to  be 
solved  are  getting  past  the  British 
blockade  and  securing  the  ships  to 
bring  the  cargoes  over.  Licenses  have 
already  been  issued  by  the  British 
Government  permitting  the  bringing 
out  of  the  port  of  Rotterdam  of  $5,000,- 
000  of  German  dyes  which  await  ship- 
ment there.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made 
at  once  to  secure  from  London  addi- 
tional licenses  covering  the  rest  of  the 
15,000  tons  which  Germany  will  now 
permit  to  be  exported.  The  success  of 
this  attempt  is  of  course  problematical. 
The  shipping  question  is  no  less  per- 
plexing. The  British  licenses  already 
granted  expire  on  June  1 ;  and  it  is 
likely  to  prove  a  hard  task  to  get  the 
necessary  tonnage  for  their  shipment 
before  that  date.  If  the  amount  to  be 
brought  over  should  be  something  like 
trebled,  the  difficulty  will  be  increased 
manifold. 

But  we  need  the  dyes,  unless  we  are 
all  to  take  to  wearing  white ;  and  great 
needs  often  produce  effective  remedies. 


It  is  reported  that  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  stock  market  last  week  from  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  the  diplomatic  crisis  with 
(Germany  was  largely  due  to  .the  odd  lot 
buying  of  the  general  public.  Thousands 
of  "small  speculators,  who  formerly  patro- 
nized bucket  shops  and  other  brokerage 
concerns  having  no  Stock  Exchange  con- 
nections have  transferred  their  trading  to 
Stock  Exchange  houses  and  those  having 
Stock    Exchange    connections. 

They  have  been  forced  to  do  so,  or  not 
trade  "at  all.  For  the  bucket  shops  have 
ioeen  driven  out  of  business.  The  Stock 
Exchange,  by  long  and  painstaking  effort, 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  bucket 
shop.s — those  institutions  that  pretend  to 
be  bona  fide  brokerage  houses,  but  that  in 
reality  are  purely  gambling  houses,  where 
no  stocks  are  actually  bought  and  sold — 
to  continue  their  business.  The  effect  upon 
the  actual,  legitimate  trading  in  stocks 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange  is  already 
marked. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AND 
ENDOWMENT 

A  correspondent  at  Rutherfordton, 
N.  C,  gently  disagrees  with  a  piece  of 
advice  I  recently  gave  a  young  man 
respecting  the  advantages  of  the  en- 
dowment form  of  life  insurance.  My 
Southern  friend  regards  the  life  forms 
(continuous  or  twenty  payment),  the 
difference  in  annual  premiums  consid- 
ered, the  more  serviceable.  "He  could," 
observes  my  correspondent,  referring 
to  my  inquirer,  "almost  buy  $1000 
ordinary  and  $1000  twenty-year  life  for 
price  of  $1000  endowment." 

True;  but  the  young  man's  chances 
of  outliving  the  twenty-year  period  are 
so  many  times  greater  than  those  of 
dying  within  it,  and  the  cash  fund  at 
the  end  is  so  much  greater  under  $1000 
of  endowment  than  the  combined  values 
of  $1000  ordinary  and  $1000  twenty- 
payment  life,  that  I  lean  to  the  endow- 
ment. Of  course,  if  protection  against 
death  is  of  paramount  importance  to  a 
young  man,  the  life  plans  should  be 
used.  Each  individual's  circumstances 
must  govern  in  these  matters.  As  ob- 
served here  on  several  occasions,  all 
the  regular  forms  of  life  insurance  are 
endowments  at  some  age. 

My  correspondent  errs  in  believing 
that  companies  and  agents  stimulate 
the  sale  of  endowments  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  there  are  many  leading 
companies  which  either  discourage  the 
writing  of  endowments  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, or  fail  to  encourage  them 
in  securing  applications  on  that  form. 
As  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
life  forms  are  easy  leaders,  I  quote 
from  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment's report  on  the  business  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1914,  the 
latest  statistics  available,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  insurance  in  force  on 
that  day  in  the  thirty-five  life  compa- 
nies reporting  to  that  department: 

Total  insurance  in  force  $14,933,- 
150,899,  under  7,849,680  policies.  The 
total  insurance  under  life  forms  was 
$9,795,393,878,  the  number  of  policies 
being  4,896,234.  There  were  2,297,816 
endowment  policies,  carrying  $3,305,- 
860,013  insurance.  Of  all  other  forms 
there  were  655,630  policies  for  $1,720,- 
902,468  insurance.  In  other  words,  there 
were  more  than  twice  as  many  policies, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  much  insur- 
ance under  the  life  forms  as  under  the 
endowments. 


W.  L.  C.  Joplin.  Mo.— The  IMutual 
Benefit  and  North\vost(>rii  IMutual  rank  as 
two  of  the  best  nianajted  litV  couipauios  in 
the  country.  My  solution  of  vour  problem 
would  be  that  you  divide  the  business  be- 
tween them. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.    Wirj.IAMS,    Inc.,    Bronze   FouiiUr.v.  srxl  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet.     Free. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  now  ITl-paee  book 
on  *'The  Power  of  LawTraininji.''  Itcarrieg 

o  vital  and  inspiiintr  nK-ssajru  to  every  ambitious 
man.  Find  outalxiut  tlie  opportunitica  that  await 
the  law  tiained  nmr\  Find  <'iit  how  you  can  loarn 
from  maHtfra  cf  the  law  rit;ht  in  your  t»wn  home. 
No  ohiigations.  Tho  book  isabaolutely  K  K  E  E. 
VITritA  T/k*lo»/-*.now  while  we  are  makinc  a 
TTIllC  X%niAy     Bpecialrc-ducfd  price  ..trer. 

AtnftHcsn  CorresDondence  Schcol  of  Law 
2485    Manhattan  BIdg.  Chicago.  lllinGifi 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  orepmld  on  the  now  I9is 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Write  at  one»  lor 

our  bii]  <-aUilog  and  special  offer. 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
tniorduiarv   luir  ofTers.     You  cannot  af- 
ford to  (wy  without   Betting  our  latest 
propositions.     WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  maks 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Getour/i6er(i/  ^-7-m,<!  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  eumlru's  and  eveiT" 
thine  In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  A  levr 
second-hand  bicycles  $3  to  >.s  to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO,.  OEPT.  K  198.  CNICAAO 


Tho  Orion lal  Sroro  "^ 


Nei^Qmlogis  'I^adj/ 

Send fSr your  Cbpy^NciC 

Tllu$tTates    and   describes    our    latest 
-*    importations  of  distinctive  and  indi- 
vidual Oriental  articles  of  art  and  utility 
for  the  home,  for  personal  use  and  gift 

purposes. 

Includes  Dress  Silks,  Fans. 
Stationery. Je>velry,  Perfum- 
ery, Motor  Coats,  Shawls, 
Bags,  Parasols.  Slippers, 
Purses,  Kimonos,  Novelties. 
Panama  and  Pongee  Silk 
Hats,  Draperies,  Porcelains, 
Far  Eastern  Delicacies,  C'li- 
naware.  Rattan  Furnituri., 
^Screens,  Lamps  and  Summer 
Rugs.     Address  Dept.  37. 

A.  A.  VANTINE&CO-.Inc 
Fifth  Avenue 
&  39th  Street 
NEW     YORK 


BOTH  SIDES 

SHOULD  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FIGHT? 


W 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED:  That  the  United 
States  should  now  enter  the  Great 
War  on  the  side  of  the  Entente 
Allies. 


THE  President  of  the  United  States 
has  threatened  to  put  an  end  to 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
and  her  allies  if  these  powers  do  not 
at  once  abandon  their  present  subma- 
rine warfare  against  merchantmen  or 
so  modify  it  that  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  may  not  be  endangered 
by  it.  This  decision  of  the  President 
may  eventuate  in  war.  Many  critics 
of  the  administration  maintain  that 
the  United  States  should  long  ago  have 
entered  the  Great  War  on  the  side  of 
the  entente  allies.  Others  oppose  any 
abandonment  of  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  United  States  which  enjoins 
neutrality  and  non-intervention  in  all 
extra-American  wars.  This  debate  was 
prepared  by  Preston  William  Slosson. 

ARGUJIENT   FOE   THE   AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  American    interests    demand    that    we 
should   particiiiate  in   the  (4reat  War. 

A.  Diplomatic  isolation  is  impossible 
for  any  power  under  modern  conditions. 

1.  All  the  other  powers  have  their 
allies  and  all  the  smaller  nations  their 
protectors,  and  to  this  they  owe  what- 
ever  security   they   enjoy. 

2.  When  we  adopted  our  policy  of 
non-intervention,  in  European  affairs 
we  were  a  small,  weak  nation  with- 
out colonial  obligations ;  today  we 
have  extensive  commercial  and  finan- 
cial interests  all  over  the  world  and 
aspire  to  play  the  part  of  a  great 
power  in  international  politics. 

3.  By  taking  part  in  the  confer- 
ences at  The  Hague  we  have  put 
ourselves  on  record  as  concerned  in 
the  upholding  of  international  law 
thrrout    the   world. 

B.  The  United  States  cannot  if  it 
would  remain  neutral  in  this  war. 

1.  By  permitting  loans  and  the 
sale  of  munitions  of  war  our  gov- 
ernment is  effectively  assisting  the 
entente  allies ;  by  forbidding  the  sale 
of  munitions  or  participation  in  Mar 
loans  it  would  greatly  assist  the  cen- 
tral   powers. 

2.  Neutral  riglits  are  not  respected 
by  any  warring  nation.  As  a  neutral, 
we  are  disliked  and  disregarded  by 
both  opposing  groups. 

C.  Participation  in  the  Great  War 
would  give  this  country  representation 
at  the  coming  peace  conference. 

1.  Tliis  would  give  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  see  that 
American  rights  were  not  menaced  by 
political  or  commercial  treaties  and 
agreements    after    the    war. 

2.  Our  moral  influence  would  be 
potent  to  make  a  satisfactory  world 
peace,  since  we  would  be  the  most  dis- 
interested of  all  the  nations  at  the 
conference. 

II.  American    interests    demand    that    we 
give  aid  to  the  entente  allies. 

A.  The  central  powers  have  given 
us  just  cause  for  war. 

1.  On  repeated  occasions  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  lost  by  the  sub- 
marine warfare  on  merchant  ships 
conducted   by   the  central   powers. 

2.  In  spite  of  numerous  warnings 
and  protests  these  injuries  have  con- 
tinued and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
their  ceasing  in   the   future. 

B.  The  victory  of  the  central  powers 
would  endanger  our  future  security. 
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1.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Turkey  are  all  autocratic  and  bureau- 
cratic in  government  and  militaristic 
in  policy.  Their  victory  would  put  an 
end  to  democracy  and  liberty  wher- 
ever they  conquered  and  would  force 
all  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  to  adopt  burdensome 
armament   in    self-defense. 

2.  Germany  is  de'sirous  of  colonial 
expansion,  and  is  therefore  opposed 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

3.  Germany  would  lind  cause  for 
quarrel  with  the  United  States  in 
the  aid  and  sympathy  given  by  the 
people  of  this  country  to  her  foes. 

C.  The  United  States  would  profit  by 
joining  the  entente  allies. 

1.  Our  commercial  prosperity  and 
our  political  security  alike  depend 
upon  an  understanding  with  the  great- 
est naval  power — Great  Britain. 

2.  An  alliance  with  the  numerous 
powers  already  leagued  together  might 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  league  to  guar- 
antee world-peace  after  the  war. 

Ill    Our  intervention  would  be  effective. 

A.  Our  navy  is  usually  reckoned  the 
third  most  powerful   in   the  world. 

B.  Altho  our  standing  army  is  small, 
we  could  raise  a  volunteer  army  in  a 
few  months  that  would  make  the  out- 
come of  the  war   absolutely   certain. 

V.  Our  financial  and  industrial  re- 
sources for  carrying  on  the  war  are  of 
illimitable    importance. 

D.  The  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  would  induce  the  central 
powers  to  sue  for  an  early  peace. 

ARGUMENT    FOR    THE    NEGATIVE 

I.  American  interests  demand   that  we  re- 
main neutral  d»u'ing  the  (ireat  War. 

A.  The  cost  of  intervention  in  life,  in 
wealth,  in  social  development  would  be 
incalculable.  We  would  be  impoverished 
and  militarized  as  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been.  Our  country  would  be  divided 
against  itself  by   conflicting  symitathies. 

B.  The  fundamental  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  to 
avoid  entangling  alliances  and  partici- 
pation  in   European    wars. 

(\  We  have  duties  that  lie  nearer 
home.  It  would  be  folly  to  leave  the 
Mexican  question  unsettled  to  intervene 
in  a  war  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

D.  By  intervention  we  would  lose  our 
chance  to  act  as  impartial  mediator  be- 
tween the  warring  i)owers. 

E.  By  oiu'  particiijation  in  the  war 
the  neutral  nations  would  lose  the  only 
champion  of  their  interests. 

F.  The  philanthro])ic  work  which  our 
government  has  perfoi-med  in  Belgium, 
in  I'oland  and  elsewhere  would  end  upon 
our  entrance  into  the  war. 

II.  American  intei-ests  do  not  denuind  that 
we  give  military  aid  to  the  entente  allies. 

A.  The  policy  of  submarine  warfare 
pursued  by  the  central  powers  need  not 
involve  us  in  the  war. 

1.  The  exact  nature  of  maritime 
law  upon  the  points  at  issue  is  open 
to  discussion. 

2.  It  is  still  possible  that  a  work- 
ing agreement  upon  these  contro- 
verted matters  may  be  reached  by  fur- 
ther negotiations, 

3.  The  entente  allies  have  inflicted 
more  serious  injuries  upon  our  trade 
than  the  central  powers  and  have  been 
equally  defiant  of  international  mari- 
time law. 

B.  American  interests  do  not  at  all 
corresixind  with  the  policies  of  the  en- 
tente allies. 


1.  The  British  maritime  policy  of 
seizing  private  property  at  sea  if  des- 
tined for  the  enemy  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  the  United  States 
has  always  supported. 

2.  Japanese  expansion  in  China  is 
contrary  to  the  American  "open 
door"   policy. 

3.  The  United  States  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  territorial  ambitions  of 
Russia,  France  and  Italy  in  conti- 
nental  Europe. 

('.  America  could  gain  nothing  from 
participation    in    the   war. 

1.  The  United  States  expects  nei- 
ther territory  nor  indemnity  from  a 
victory  in  the  war. 

2.  AH  that  could  be  obtained  for 
this  country  would  be  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  defeated  powers  that 
they  would  observe  maritime  law  more 
strictly  in  future  wars ;  but  this 
pledge  would  be  unenforceable. 

3.  Upon  the  actual  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  the  cen- 
tral powers  would  be  free  to  wage 
their  submarine  war  against  mer- 
chantmen without  restraint,  so  the 
security  of  American  citizens  would 
be  lessened. 

III.  Our  intervention  would  be  futile. 

A.  The  entente  allies  already  enjoy 
comolete  command  of  the  sea,  so  the 
American   navy    could    accomplish   little. 

B.  Our  army  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
undertake  a   foreign   war. 

1.  It  would  take  years  to  reorgan- 
ize the  army  on   the  European  scale. 

2.  A  large  force  must  be  retained 
in  the  Philippines  and  on  the  Mexi- 
can border. 

3.  We  lack  officer,i  and  equipment 
for  a  large  volunteer   army. 

C.  If  we  should  enter  the  war  we 
could  not  afford  to  ship  munitions  to 
Europe ;  they  would  be  needed  to  equip 
our  own  forces. 

I).  The  aid  we  could  render  the  en- 
tente allies  by  military  intervention 
would  be  so  slight  that  it  would  give 
us  very  little  influence  in  the  peace  con- 
ference at  the  end  of  the  war. 
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ST.    THOMAS    AGAIN 

Frequent  conversations  between  Sec- 
retary Lansing  and  the  Danish  Minister 
have  led  to  renewed  talk  of  the  sale  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States. 

The  visit  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  the 
Danish  Islands  was,  as  he  was  careful 
to  explain,  purely  recreational  and  un- 
official. Nevertheless  the  people,  remem- 
bering his  efforts  as  President  to  buy 
the  islands  from  Denmark,  did  not  fail 
to  find  in  this  visit  an  encouragement 
of  their  hopes  for  annexation.  He  re- 
fused to  grant  interviews  to  the  news- 
paper men,  but  one  eagle-eyed  editor 
detected  a  symbolic  significance  in  his 
attitude  as  he  landed,  for  it  was  noted 
that  he  kept  a  tight  grip  on  "his  Pan- 
ama" with  one  hand  while  the  other 
was  outstretched  toward  the  people 
who  thronged  to  meet  him. 

In  the  St.  Thoviae  Tidende  appeared 
the  following  greeting  and  advice: 

TO   COLONEL   THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

Welcome  to  our  shores,  dear  Colonel. 

Right  welcome  to  old  St.  Croix  ; 
Miiy  you  have  a  pleasant  time,  Colonel. 

Ere  from  us  "ye  gang  awa." 

Aud    when    you    leave    our    shores,    dear 
Colonel, 

To  visit  the  southern  isles, 
May  you  find  them  so  charming,  Colonel. 

That  .vou'll  be  wreathed  in  smiles. 

AVhen  you  get  to  Panama,  Colonel, 
May  you  find  the  ditch  O.  K. ; 

May  your  deal  prove  a  success.  Colonel. 
And  earn  Uncle  Sam  big  pay. 

When  you  return  at  home,  dear  Colonel. 

May  our  isles  engage  a  thought ; 
Whisper  a  "square  deal"  to  him.  Colonel. 

"Unk,  these  islands  should  be  bought." 

"Seward  got  soared  and  left  them,  Uncle. 

In  the  earthquake  of  sixty-seven. 
He  never  went  back,  dear  old  Uncle, 

To  see  if  they  had  gone  to  h-eaven. 

"Thirty-five  years  after,  good  old  Uncle, 
Strenuous  efforts  again  were  sought ; 

But  'in  the  neck'  wo  got  it.  Uncle, 
The  answer  was  'they  could  not  be 
bought.' 

"Let's  try  tho  move  again,  kind  L^ncle, 
St.  Thos  would  be  our  all  in  all ; 

Her  goo.  po.  is  si)lendid.  Uncle. 

For  she  holds  tho  kev  to  the  Canal." 

~R. 

Fredcrikstcd,  SH.  Croi.t:  Danish  West 
I.idics.  Kith  Frhruanj.   1916. 


From  a  literary  point  of  view  this 
poem  is  hard  to  classify  on  account  of 
its  originality  in  rime  and  cadence.  But 
it  shows  good  sense  if  not  poetic  genius, 
and  we  should  not  think  of  finding  fault 
with  its  form  any  more  than  with  the 
peroration  of  the  Jamaican  preacher: 
"God  bless  the  American  eagle  and 
hasten  the  time  when  Jamaica  shall 
come  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of 
that  great  bird  of  prey." 

A  MOVIE  OF  THE  NEWS 

These  heads,  from  successive  editions 
of  a  journal  especially  fertile  in  head- 
line variations,  suggest  the  dramatic 
way  in  which  the  latest  German  note 
became  public.  The  early  sections,  de- 
fiant and  ironical,  caused  resentment 
and  apprehension,  which  were  some- 
what lessened  as,  after  long  delay,  the 
rest  of  the  note,  with  its  more  or  less 
definite  concessions,  came  over  the  sea 
by  wireless  and  filtered  out  to  the  pub- 
lic thru  the  news  agencies  and  news- 
paper composing  rooms. 


KVKNINf 
KDITION 


OThe  Evening  Telegram  [^ 


..    I  Njsr,' 

KlifffON  I 


KRIM  DERES  U.  S. 
IN  SDIMUIIIE  m 


\TW\  The  Evening  Telegram  \VM 


BERL  N  YIELDS  ONLY 
IF  BLOCKAff  CEASES 


V^I^  The  Evening  Telegram  [T^ 


REPLY  RAISES  DOUBT 

BREAK  SURE,  IS  ONE  VIEW; 
DEMAND  MET,  OTHERS  SAY 

^^The  Eveningjelegram  r^^ 

mTACCEPftBLEIF 

BERLIN  KEEPS  PLEDGE 

IS  CABINET  ATTITUDE 


iggiThe  Evening  Telegram  ^^ 

SJSERlfESPLEDGES 

IF  VERIFIED,  NEW  U-BOAT 
ORDERS  MAY  AVERT  BREAK 

l^The  Evening  Telegram  1^ 

U.  S.  ACCEPTS  NOTET 
NO  BREAK  IF  BERLIN 
FULFILS  PROMISES 


THE    PRESIDENT'S  ANSWER 
TO  GERMANY 

After  this  issue  of  The  Independent  had  gone  to  press  the 
following  note,  dated  May  8,  was  given  to  the  public.  Comment  in 
the  editorial  pages  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  situation  prior  to 
Ihe  publication  of  this  brief  and  altogether  admirable  reply  to  the 
German  note  (which  is  reprinted  in  full  on  page  235). 

The  note  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  under 
date  of  May  k,  1916,  has  received  careful  consideration  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  noted, 
as  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  Government  as 
to  the  future,  that  it  "is  prepared  to  do  its  utmost  to  con- 
fine the  operation  of  the  war  for  the  rest  of  its  duration  to 
the  fighting  forces  of  the  belligerents,"  and  that  it  is  deter- 
mined to  impose  upon  all  its  commanders  at  sea  the  lim- 
itations of  the  recognized  rules  of  international  law  upon 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  insisted. 

Thruout  the  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Im- 
perial Government  announced  on  February  //,  1915,  its  sub- 
marine policy,  now  happily  abandoned,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  constantly  guided  and  re- 
strained by  motives  of  friendship  in  its  patient  efforts  to 
bring  to  an  amicable  settlement  the  critical  questions  aris- 
ing from  that  policy.  Accepting  the  Imperial  Government's 
declaration  of  its  abandonment  of  the  policy  which  has  so 
seriously  menaced  the  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  rely 
upon  a  scrupulous  execution  henceforth  of  the  now 
altered  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  such  as  will  re- 
move the  principal  danger  to  an  interruption  of  the  good 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Imperial 
German  Government  does  not  intend  to  imply  that  the 
maintenance  of  its  newly  announced  policy  is  in  any  way 
contingent  upon  the  course  or  result  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
any  other  belligerent  government,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  certain  passages  in  the  Imperial  Government's 
note  of  the  Uh  inst.  might  appear  to  he  susceptible  of  that 
construction. 

In  order,  however,  to  avoid  any  possible  misunder- 
stcmding  the  Government  of  the  United  States  notifies  the 
Imperial  Government  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain, much  less  discuss,  a  suggestion  that  respect  by  Ger- 
man naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  high  seas  should  in  any  way  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  be  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct 
of  any  other  government  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  noncombatants.  Responsibility  in  such  matters  is  sin- 
gle, not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative. 
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THE    IRREDUCIBLE    MINIMUM 


THE  German  reply  to  the  "Sussex"  note  is  an 
adroit  mixture.  It  gives  so  much  with  one  hand 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  justified  in 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  forthwith.  But 
it  withholds  so  much  with  the  other  hand  that  the  situa- 
tion remains  full  of  difficulty  and  potential  danger.  The 
note  may  be  condensed  to  two  significant  passages.  The 
first  is  this : 

German  naval  forces  have  received  the  following  order: 
"In  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  visit  and 
search  and  the  destruction  of  merchant  vessels  recognized 
by  international  law,  such  vessels,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  area  declared  a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk 
without  warning  and  without  saving  human  lives,  unless 
the  ship  attempt  to  escape  or  offer  resistance." 

This  is  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  contended  for  from  the 
first.  It  is  the  irreducible  minimum.  With  nothing  less 
will  the  American  people  be  content. 

So  long  as  the  German  navy  carries  on  its  operations 
against  merchant  shipping  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  this  order,  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
rupture  between  the  two  nations. 

But  the  other  passage  in  the  note  lays  down  an  unac- 
ceptable condition,  and  makes  a  scarcely  veiled  threat. 
It  reads  thus: 

But  neutrals  cannot  expect  that  Germany,  forced  to 
fight  for  existence,  shall  for  the  sake  of  neutral  interests 
restrict  the  use  of  an  effective  weapon  if  the  enemy  is 
permitted  to  apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating 
rules  of  international  law.     .     .    . 

Accordingly,  the  German  Government  is  confident  that 
in  consequence  of  the  new  orders  issued  to  the  naval 
forces,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  will 
now  demand  and  insist  that  the  British  Government  shall 


forthwith  observe  the  rules  of  international  law  univer- 
sally recognized  before  the  war.     .     .     . 

Should  steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  not  attain  the  object  it  desires,  to  have  the  laws 
of  humanity  followed  by  all  belligerent  nations,  the  Ger- 
man Government  would  then  be  facing  a  new  situation  in 
which  it  must  reserve  to  itself  complete  liberty  of  decision. 

This  can  mean  nothing  but  that,  unless  the  United 
States  can  and  will  compel  England  to  bring  to  an  end 
its  blockade  of  Germany  as  at  present  enforced,  the  Ger- 
man Government  will  feel  free  to  return  to  the  methods 
of  submarine  warfare  which  it  has  been  carrying  on  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Such  a  proposal  we  cannot  consider.  It  involves  an  in- 
tolerable threat.  The  sufficient  answer  to  it  was  made  in 
the  American  note  of  July  21,  1915: 

The  Imperial  German  Government  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
discuss  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  neutral  trade  except  vdth  that  Government  itself, 
and  that  it  must  regard  the  conduct  of  other  belligerent 
governments  as  irrelevant  to  any  discussion  with  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  of  what  this  government  re- 
gards as  grave  and  unjustifiable  violations  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  by  German  naval  commanders. 

On  this  position  we  must  stand. 

Our  duty  is  clear.  We  should  inform  the  German  Gov- 
ernment without  delay  that  the  pledge  implied  in  the 
order  to  the  German  submarine  commanders  is  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  condition  sought  to  be  imposed  is  not. 

We  shall  continue  to  act  toward  each  nation  as  our 
honor  and  our,  conscience  demand,  regardless  of  any  at- 
tempt by  any  other  nation  to  dictate  our  course.  Mean- 
while, we  should  make  it  unmistakably  plain  to  Germany 
that  any  single  violation  of  its  pledge  will  automatically 
break  off  diplomatic  relations. 


ROOSEVELT,    HUGHES    OR 


WHOM  will  the  Republicans  nominate  for  Presi- 
dent? 

The  Democratic  nominee  is  certain.  No  opposition 
worth  a  minute's  thought  has  arisen  to  Mr.  Wilson.  By 
his  achievements  as  President  and  as  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  he  has  made  himself  the  logical  can- 
didate. 

But  the  outcome  at  Chicago  is  shrouded  in  uncer- 
tainty. There  are  plenty  of  avowed  aspirants  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  Many  state  delegations  will  pro- 
pose favorite  sons.  Nevertheless,  there  are  just  two  per- 
sonalities that  stand  out  with  the  distinctness  of  proba- 
bility. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  or  Charles  Evans  Hughes?  That 
is  the  question. 

In  considering  the  answer  there  are  several  categories 
to  be  considered:  character,  ability,  temperament,  ex- 


perience, convictions,  political  availability.  The  balance 
sheet  of  the  two  should  contain  all  these  items. 

Two  of  these  categories  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
word.  Both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Justice  Hughes  are  men 
of  proved  ability  and  high  character.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said  to  be  equal  in  ability,  for  their  abilities  are 
of  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  primarily  a  thinker.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
first  of  all  a  man  of  action.  With  Mr.  Hughes  the 
thought  is  the  thing;  the  action  which  may  follow  is  of 
subordinate  interest.  With  Mr.  Roosevelt  action  is  the 
one  consuming  passion ;  thought  finds  its  important 
function  in  directing  and  controlling  the  action. 

Any  difference  that  there  might  seem  to  some — on  one 
side  or  the  other — in  point  of  character  is  in  reality  a 
diflference  of  temperament.  Their  characters  manifest 
themselves  thru  different  mediums.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
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very  difficult  personality  to  analyze.  He  is  something  of 
a  paradox.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  generali- 
zation about  him  that  is  strictly  true.  Mr.  Hughes,  how- 
ever, is  more  easy  to  define.  You  may  like  him  or  not, 
but  every  one  agrees  on  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 

On  the  point  of  experience  it  is  a  matter  of  degree. 
No  man  in  the  country  has  had  more  experience  to  fit 
him  for  the  presidency  than  Mr.  Roosevelt — for  no  man 
living  has  already  been  President  so  long  as  he.  But  Mr. 
Hughes  was  for  three  years  Governor  of  New  York  State 
and  for  six  years  he  has  been  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  His  previous  activity  as  counsel 
for  the  legislative  commissions  investigating  the  gas 
and  insurance  situations  in  New  York  City  brought  him 
into  intimate  touch  with  important  questions  of  Amer- 
ican public  life.  His  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
underlying  problems  in  those  cases  has  been  as  perma- 
nent as  it  was  brilliant. 

The  most  important  item  on  the  balance  sheet  must, 
of  necessity,  be  that  of  convictions.  What  do  th'ese  two 
men  profoundly  believe  about  the  fundamentals  of  gov- 
ernment, business,  industry,  human  rights,  national  du- 
ties, and  international  responsibilities?  What  views  do 
they  hold  as  to  the  problems  of  immediate  and  insistent 
importance  which  confront  the  American  people  today? 

Fundamentally  the  two  men  are  not  far  apart.  They 
are  both  true  democrats ;  they  both  believe  in  the  people 
and  would  have  the  rule  of  the  people  a  real  and  living 
thing.  They  both  believe  in  social  justice,  in  the  right  of 
the  men  and  the  women  who  work  with  their  hands  to 
the  largest  possible  measure  of  consideration  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  working  out  of  our  industrial  conditions. 
To  them  both  human  rights  mean  more  than  the  mere 
privilege  of  existence  subject  to  all  the  vagaries  of  for- 
tune and  the  oppressions  of  unrestricted  natural  forces 
and  unregulated  human  passions.  They  both  believe  in 
government,  not  merely  as  a  necessary  evil — "that  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least" — but  as  an  effec- 
tive instrument  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  gen- 
eral warfare  against  individual  greed  and  self  interest, 
and  for  the  constructive  development  of  the  conditions 
of  living  of  the  whole  people.  Both  hate  the  political 
boss,  the  corrupt  alliance  of  predatory  interests  and 
greedy  politicians,  the  exploitation  of  humanity  for  pri- 
vate gain. 

So  much  for  fundamentals  of  government.  What  of 
the  more  immediate  issues  of  this  present  troubled  time? 

Here  the  comparison  is  not  easy.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt 
believes  no  man  in  the  United  States  can  have  any  ex- 
cuse for  not  knowing.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  has 
been  giving  utterance  to  his  convictions  with  definite- 
ness,  particularity,  and  vigor.  Mr.  Roosevelt  sees  two 
great  issues  before  the  American  people  today:  our 
national  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations,  and  adequate  preparedness  for  national 
defense  and  for  the  assumption  of  that  national  respon- 
sibility. 

His  views  on  the  first  point — and  one  aspect  of  the 
second — are  well  set  forth  in  an  address  at  Williams 
College  eleven  years  ago: 

I  demand  that  the  nation  do  its  duty  and  accept  .the 
responsibility  that  must  go  with  greatness. 

I  ask  that  the  nation  dare  to  be  great,  and  that  in  daring 
to  be  great  it  show  that  it  knows  how  to  do  justice  to  the 
weak  no  less  than  to  exact  justice  from  the  strong. 

In  order  to  take  such  a  position  of  being  a  great  nation 
the  one  thing  that  we  must  not  do  is  to  bluff. 


The  unpardonable  thing  is  to  say  that  we  will  act  as  a 
big  nation  and  then  decline  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  the  words  good. 

Keep  on  building  and  maintaining  at  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency  the  United  States  navy  or  quit  trying  to  be  a 
big  nation.  Do  one  or  the  other. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  defense  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  have  us  create  and  maintain  the  sec- 
ond navy  in  the  world,  provide  a  regular  army  of  250,- 

000  men  and  establish  a  system  of  universal  military 
training  on  the  general  lines  of  the  Swiss  and  Australian 
systems.  In  his  book,  "Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own 
Part,"  he  wrote: 

A  democracy  should  not  be  willing  to  hire  somebody 
else  to  do  its  fighting.  The  man  who  claims  the  right  to 
vote  should  be  a  man  able  and  willing  to  fight  at  need  for 
the  country  which  gives  him  the  vote.  I  believe  in  democ- 
racy in  time  of  peace;  and  I  believe  in  it  in  time  of  war. 

1  believe  in  universal  service.  Universal  service  repre- 
sents the  true  democratic  ideal. 

These  Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  to  be  the  great  issues 
that  confront  the  people  of  the  United  States  today.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  demand  of  events  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  issues  is  peremptory.  He  would  have  us 
subordinate  for  the  moment  the  consideration  of  the 
other  great  problems  which  we  must  ultimately  solve 
in  order  to  safeguard  our  national  future  and  continue 
to  make  our  national  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
mankind.  Whether  these  will  continue  to  be  the  issues 
of  the  campaign  with  a  man  other  than  Mr.  Roosevelt 
running  against  Mr.  Wilson  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Even  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  nominee,  the  Democrats 
may  be  able  to  shift  the  issue  so  that  he  will  be  on  the 
defense  rather  than  the  offense.  They  did  that  during 
the  last  campaign.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
next  President,  whosoever  he  may  be,  can  hardly  put 
into  effect  any  military  policy  for  two  years  unless  we 
go  to  war,  for  the  new  Congress  will  not  assemble  till 
next  March,  and  it  will  take  months  to  agree  on  a  policy 
and  months  more  to  execute  it. 

With  Mr.  Hughes  the  matter  is  not  so  easy.  For  six 
years  his  voice  has  been  heard  only  in  the  judicial  utter- 
ances of  the  bench.  What  at  this  moment  are  his  views 
on  our  national  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
on  our  duty  in  the  matter  of  preparations  for  national 
defense  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  On  these 
points  he  has  not  spoken;  he  may  not  speak  while  he 
remains  within  the  judicial  borders. 

As  far  as  the  single  issue  of  preparedness  is  con- 
cerned, however,  he  did  give  expression  in  a  general 
way,  to  his  views  on  these  questions  eight  years  ago, 
when  he  said: 

We  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  we  cher- 
ish no  policy  of  aggression.  The  maintenance  of  our 
ideals  is  our  surest  protection.  It  is  our  constant  aim  to 
live  in  friendship  with  all  nations  and  to  realize  the  aims 
of  a  free  government,  secure  from  the  interruptions  of 
strife  and  the  wastes  of  war.  It  is  entirely  consistent 
with  these  aims  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  our  defense  and  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
our  army  and  navy.  And  this  I  favor. 

This,  of  course,  might  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Wilson 
or  any  other  less  extreme  man  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  if  Mr.  Hughes  were  to  speak 
out  today  fully  and  frankly  he  would  be  found  to  be 
much  nearer  to  the  President  than  to  the  President's 

« 

most  ardent  critic.  The  party  does  not  know,  and  under 
present  conditions  cannot  know,  exactly  where  Mr. 
Hughes  is  to  be  found. 

The  question  of  political  availability  is  an  important 
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one.  It  is  the  business  of  a  political  party  to  select  as 
candidate  for  President  not  only  a  man  who  would  make 
a  good  President,  but  a  man  who  will  have  a  good  chance 
of  being  elected.  How  lies  the  balance  of  political  avail- 
ability between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hughes? 

Both  are  popular  men.  Both  have  multitudes  of  ad- 
mirers. But  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  many  more  enemies  than 
Mr.  Hughes — both  the  fact  that  he  has  been  President 
and  the  special  characteristics  of  his  personality  make 
that  inevitable.  It  is  probable  that  more  regular  Repub- 
licans would  "bolt"  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  Mr.  Hughes,  but 
which  would  draw  the  greater  proportion  of  independent 
votes  is  a  puzzling  question. 

But  suppose  neither  Mr,  Roosevelt  nor  Mr.  Hughes 
is  to  be  the  man?  What  then?  It  all  depends  upon  what 
the  Republican  party  wants. 

An  indefatigable  advocate  of  preparedness?  There  is 
Leonard  Wood,  a  soldier,  with  two  great  achievements 
of  administration  to  his  credit,  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, a  hard-headed,  high-minded,  solid  man. 

An  uncompromising  advocate  of  anti-militarism? 
Henry  Ford  has  already  received  astonishing  support  in 
several  states  in  the  Middle  West.  He  is  a  tyro  in  poli- 
tics. But  he  is  a  man  of  vision,  in  business  as  in  more 
spiritual  concerns;  a  great  constructive  genius,  as  the 
article  we  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  attests. 

A  man  of  distinctly  progressive  tendencies,  tho  not  a 
last-ditch  Progressive?  There  is  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  of 
Missouri,  enemy  of  bosses  and  machines,  liberal  minded, 
believer  in  preparedness. 

A  conservative?  There  is  Senator  Root,  the  "best  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  country  has  ever  had,"  brilliant  and 
profound  intellectually,  stern  critic  of  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration. But  no  such  man  could  secure  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  confirmed  Progressives.  The  nomination  of 
such  a  conservative  would  mean  disunion  and  a  possible 
third  ticket. 

After  these,  the  field,  full  of  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
proverbial  "dark  horses."  Which  shall  it  be?  It  all  de- 
pends upon  what  the  Republican  party  wants. 


COINCIDENCE  OR  CONSEQUENCE  ? 

WOMEN  have  voted  in  New  Zealand  for  twenty 
years.  The  lowest  death  rate  for  babies  in  the 
world  is  in  New  Zealand. 

Women  also  vote  in  Norway,  Australia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Finland.  The  next  lowest  death  rates  for 
babies  in  the  world  are  in  these  countries. 


ONE  WOMAN 

NOTHING  has  done  more  to  align  the  sentiments 
of  humanity  against  the  Central  Powers  than  their 
mistreatment  of  women,  especially  the  execution  of 
Edith  Cavell. 

The  latest  case  is  that  of  Alice  Mazaryk,  a  devoted  and 
beautiful  Bohemian  girl  now  in  a  Vienna  prison  await- 
ing trial  for  her  life  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

The  case  is  one  to  appeal  to  the  American  people.  Her 
mother  is  an  American.  Her  father,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Prague,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  Bo- 
hemian champion  of  democracy  and  the  rights  of  small 
nations.  As  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament  he 
was  often  outspoken  for  Serbia  and  Bosnia.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  refused  to  take  up  arms  against 


Serbia.  When  his  newspaper,  Cos,  was  supprest  he  and 
his  daughter  were  both  arrested.  He  was  only  saved 
from  execution  by  the  activity  of  his  compatriots  at 
home  and  in  the  United  States.  The  daughter  is  still  in 
peril  of  death. 

Miss  Mazaryk  has  many  friends  in  the  United  States. 
Some  years  ago  she  spent  a  year  at  the  University  Set- 
tlement in  Chicago  writing  a  history  of  the  Bohemians. 
We  rejoice  that  a  large  body  of  American  women  are 
interesting  themselves  in  her  behalf.  May  success  crown 
their  efforts.  Amidst  the  frightful  taking  of  life  in  this 
sad  war,  surely  such  a  gentle  and  rare  spirit  can  be 
spared. 


THE  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  MAKERS'  LOCKOUT 

IN  the  conflict  now  in  progress  in  the  cloak  and  suit 
industry  in  New  York  City  we  have  a  new  and  un- 
usual alignment  on  a  matter  of  principle.  The  manufac- 
turers have  declared  a  lockout  in  order  that  they  may 
fight  out  their  differences  with  their  employees.  The 
union  is  standing  for  the  opposite  principle.  It  wishes  to 
arbitrate. 

Up  to  1900  the  employers  and  employees  fought  out 
all  their  differences  by  means  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  the  public  was  put  thereby  to  great  expense  and  in- 
convenience. But  in  1900  they  established  the  famous 
"Peace  Protocol,"  with  its  board  of  arbitration  and  the 
preferential  shop  as  a  compromise  between  the  closed 
shop  and  the  open  shop,  and  for  five  years  there 
was  peace  in  the  industry.  In  the  spring  of  1915,  how- 
ever, there  began  to  be  rumblings  of  discontent,  and 
finally  the  protocol  was  abrogated.  In  order  to  avert  the 
conflict  toward  which  both  sides  were  drifting  Mayor 
Mitchel  appointed  a  Council  of  Conciliation.  This  suc- 
ceeded the  board  of  arbitration.  In  July,  1915,  the  coun- 
cil rendered  a  decision  adverse  to  the  union  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  preferential  shop — and  the  union  accepted  it. 
In  March,  1916,  it  rendered  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
manufacturers — and  the  manufacturers  repudiated  it. 

In  a  further  effort  to  avert  trouble,  however,  the 
mayor  requested  representatives  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  of  the  union  to  meet  the  Council  of  Con- 
ciliation and  a  group  of  public  spirited  citizens  in  his 
office.  The  representatives  of  the  union  came,  but  the 
manufacturers  took  the  position  that  their  conduct  of 
their  business  is  none  of  the  public's  affairs  and  declined 
to  come. 

Upon  this  point  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  said  at  the  con- 
ference : 

m 

The  public  is  deeply  interested  in  the  matter.  I  main- 
tain that  no  two  groups  of  men  have  a  right  to  make 
trouble  in  a  great  city;  that  a  great  city  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  two  groups  of  men  for  the  peace  of  that 
city,  and  that  the  manufacturers  have  assumed  a  mighty 
responsibility  in  refusing  to  come  before  the  mayor  and 
to  conciliate  their  differences. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  public,  on  April 
28  the  manufacturers  declared  a  lockout,  throwing 
30,000  employees  out  of  work,  and  this  was  followed  last 
week  by  a  strike  of  some  30,000  more  union  workers  who 
were  employed  in  shops  technically  independent  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  but  which  were  largely  en- 
gaged on  sub-contracts  from  them. 

At  the  present  time  about  60,000  cloak  and  suit  mak- 
ers are  out  of  work,  and  between  200,000  and  300,000 
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people  are  without  income.  The  workers  are  still  anxious 
to  arbitrate  their  differences,  but  the  manufacturers  still 
refuse  to  do  so.  The  obligation  of  both  sides  to  show  a 
decent  respect  for  the  public  and  public  opinion  has 
come  to  be  the  leading  issue  in  this  industrial  war.  And 
just  as  in  our  political  life  no  party  or  group  of  men 
would  be  justified  in  breaking  off  relations  with  the  gov- 


ernment because  an  election  or  a  court  decision  had  gone 
against  them,  so  neither  side  to  an  industrial  agreement 
is  justified  in  breaking  off  relations  because  of  the  ad- 
verse decision  of  a  board  of  arbitration  on  which  both 
sides  as  well  as  the  public  are  represented.  The  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  the  public  can  be  either  ignored 
or  defied.  Its  verdict  will  in  the  end  prevail. 


A  POLL  OF  THE  JURY  ON  THE  GERMAN  NOTE 


A  HASTY  reading  of  the  Ger- 
■^  man  reply  leads  me  to  think 
that  it  should  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory. Germany  has  now  ordered 
the  conduct  of  her  submarine  war- 
fare in  strict  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  international  law.  The 
United  States  must  accept  that 
order  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  issuance  of  these  orders  by 
the  German  Government  consti- 
tutes apparently  and  in  all  sin- 
cerity a  compliance  with  the  de- 
m,ands  of  the  President. 

GEORGE  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary  Affairs 

T  SHOULD  say  that  Germany 
■'-  has  measurably  met  the  first 
demand  made  by  the  United  States, 
which  was  for  a  ■  revised  public 
policy  of  subm,arine  warfare.  This 
has  been  granted.  The  second  de- 
mand was  that  Germany  tnake  ef- 
fective this  revised  policy.  It  is  to 
be  assumed  from  ,the  temper  of  the 
note  that  the  new  order  will  be 
made  effective.  The  suggestions  re- 
garding Great  Britain's  blockade, 
to  my  mind,  do  not  qualify  Ger- 
many's action  in  the  least. 

THOMAS  J.   WALSH 

Senator  from  Montama,  expert  on  interna- 
tional law 

"/  ^HE  whole  problem  remains  un- 
-*■  solved.  Much  depends  on  the 
practise  under  the  new  order  of 
modified  submarine  warfare.  But 
there  is  the  important  paragraph 
which  recognizes  the  contention  of 
the  United  States  respecting  inter- 
national law.  That  official  admis- 
sion is  a  sufficient  basis — or  ought 
to  be — upon  which  to  plant  the 
hope  of  continued  friendly  rela- 
tions. Time  will  teU  just  how  far 
Germany  has  yielded  to  American 
deynands — or  tvhether  she  has 
yielded  not  at  all. 

WARREN  G.  HARDING 

Senator  from  Ohio  and  Temporary  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee 

'T^  HE  new  German  note  leaves 
^  ground  for  much  discussion. 
To  my  mind  the  note  leaves  us 
just  where  we  were  after  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  note  was  forwarded  to  the 
German  Goverriment  eleven  months 
ago.  The  paragraph  about  other 
nations  obeying  international  law 
neutralizes     the     paragraph     just 


preceding  about  Germany's  good 
intentions.  She  still  leaves  herself 
to  act  as  she  pleases. 

MILES  POINDEXTER 

Senator  from  Washington  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
War    Department 

/^  ERMANY  seems  to  have  yield- 
^-^  ed     substantially      what      our 
government  asked  for. 
BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER 

President   of   the    University  of   California 

T  T  is  not  clear  that  the  note  war- 
-'-  rants  a  diplomatic  rupture. 
Some  captious  sentences  are  prob- 
ably meant  for  hoine  consumption, 
but  the  concessions  are  consider- 
able and  the  demayids  not  unrea- 
sonable. The  "Sussex"  contention  is 
practically  yielded.  On  the  whole, 
it  sounds  as  if  Germany  means  to 
keep  the  peace. 

WASHINGTON   GLADDEN 

Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional   Church,    Columbus,    Ohio 

'T' HE  German  note  is  a  com- 
-*  pliance  with  the  American  de- 
mand, but  contingent  upoti  our  ob- 
taining concessions  from  the  En- 
tente Poiuers.  It  is  discourteously 
phrased.  Whether  it  is  a  real  con- 
cession depends  upon  (1)  the  exact 
terms  of  the  neiv  order  to  U-boats, 
(2)  the  future  interpretation  of 
the  conditions,  (3)  German  good 
faith,  in  government  and  subma- 
rine officers  alike. 

THEODORE  S.  WOOLSEY 

Recently  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
Yale   University 

nn HE  manner  of  the  German 
-*-  note  might  have  been  happier; 
its  matter  tnarks  a  triumph  for  our 
government.  A  victory  has  been 
won  without  the  rattling  of  sabers. 
It  is  due  to  the  unassailable  just- 
ness of  the  American  stand  for  law 
and  humanity.  President  Wilson's 
leadership  may  prove  to  be  pro- 
phetic of  a  new  method  of  interna- 
tional adjustment. 

STEPHEN  S.  WISE 

Rabbi  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York 
City 

1J7HILE  the  German  reply  to 
''  the  American  note  is  not  a 
gracious  concession,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  concession.  In  its  form  it  is 
bad,  but  in  its  substance  it  is  for 
the  present  at  least  sufficient  and 


would  not  justify  a  diplomatic 
break  with  Germany.  If  the  re- 
newed or  reiterated  and  apparent- 
ly more  emphatic  instructions 
which  she  has  given  to  the  com- 
mayiders  of  her  undersea  boats 
should  be  faithfully  carried  out, 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  tvould  meet 
the  main  contentions  of  our  gov- 
erntnent,  and  no  steps  toivard 
severing  the  relatione  between  the 
tivo  nations  should  be  taken  unless 
or  until  those  instructions  should  be 
disregarded. 

DAVID  HUMMELL   GREER 

Bishop  of  New   York  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church 

/GERMANY'S  concessions  have 
^-^  caused,  general  feeling  of  re- 
lief, and  the  country  will  rejoice 
at  the  President's  reported  deci- 
sion to  accept  them.  War  to 
avenge  injury  to  travelers  who 
have  no  regard  for  their  country 
would  be  inconceivable,  and  I  re- 
ga,rd  its  avoidance  a  dictate  of 
patriotic  statesma^tship. 

RICHARD  BARTHOLDT 

President  of   the  American  Section  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union 

/GERMANY'S  reply  concedes 
^-^  more  than  history  will  hold- 
justice  demanded,  while  her  severe 
arraignment  of  our  course  is  im- 
fortunately  deserved.  We  may 
smart  tinder  it,  but  ought  to  re- 
member ivhat  we  should  have  writ- 
ten ourselves  if  our  women  %vere 
threatened  with  starvation  and  we 
were  haunted  by  the  hunger  cry  of 
babies. 

EDMUND^ ON  MACH 

Author  and  Lecturer 

/CANADIANS  are  suffering  the 
^  pains  and  losses  of  actual  tvar, 
but  not  the  intrigues  of  Bernstorff 
and  the  insolence  of  Berlin  notes. 
We  hope  Americans  will  be  spared 
actual  war,  but  the  humiliation 
and  shame  of  North  American 
civilization  are  too  high  a  price 
even  for  netdrality. 

Break  diplomatic  relations  and 
redeem  dem^ocracy  from  the  insult- 
ing scorn  of  Prussian  despotism. 
We  need  your  military  arm  less 
than  your  conscience  and  compan- 
ionship in  the  struggle  for  the 
ivorld's  freedom. 

JOHN  A.  MACDONALD 

Lately  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe 


THE  GERMAN  NOTE  OF  MAY  4,  1916 


THE  German  Government  handed  over 
to  the  proper  naval  authorities  for 
early  investigation  the  evidence  eon- 
cerniug  the  "Sussex,"  as  communieated  by 
the  (ioveruuient  of  the  United  States.  Judg- 
ing by  the  results  that  the  investigation  has 
hitherto  yielded,  the  (iernian  (iovernuient 
is  alive  to  the  pcjssibility  that  the  ship 
mentioned  in  the  note  of  April  10  as  hav- 
ing been  torpedoed  by  a  (iernian  submarine 
is  actually  identical  with  the  "Sussex." 

The  German  (iovernuient  begs  to  reserve 
further  communication  on  the  matter  until 
certain  points  are  ascertained  which  are 
of  decisive  importance  for  establishing  the 
facts  of  the  ca.se.  Should  it  turn  out  that 
the  commander  was  wrong  in  assuming  the 
ves.sel  to  be  a  man-of-war,  the  (iermau 
Government  will  not  fail  to  draw  the  con- 
sequence resulting  therefrom. 

In  connection  with  the  case  of  the  ''Sus- 
sex" the  Government  of  the  United  States 
made  a  series  of  statements  the  gist  of 
V}hich  is  the  assertion  that  the  incident  is 
to  be  considered  but  one  instance  of  a 
deliberate  method  of  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  vessels  of  all  sorts,  nationalities, 
and  destinations  by  German  submarine 
commanders. 

The  German  Government  must  emphati- 
cally rei>udiate,  the  assertion.  The  Ger- 
man Government,  however,  thinks  it  of 
little  avail  to  enter  into  details  in  the  pres- 
ent stuyc  of  affairs,  more  jnirticularly  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
omitted  to  substantiate  the  assertion  by 
reference  to  concrete  facts. 

The  German  Government  will  only  state 
that  it  has  imposed  far-reaching  restraints 
upon  the  use  of  the  submarine  weapon, 
solely  in  consideration  of  neutrals'  inter- 
ests, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  restric- 
tions are  necessarily  of  advantage  to  Ger- 
many's enemies.  No  such  consideration  has 
fever  been  shown  neutrals  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  allies. 

The  German  submarine  forces  have  had, 
in  fact,  orders  to  conduct  the  submarine 
warfare  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  visit  and  search  and  the  de- 
struction of  merchant  vessels  recognized 
by  international  law,  the  sole  exception  be- 
ing the  co'nduct  of  warfare  against  enemy 
ti'ade  carried  on  enemy  freight  ships  en- 
countered in  the  war  zone  surrounding 
Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  these,  no 
assurances  have  ever  been  given  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  No  such 
assurances  are  contained  in  the  declara- 
tion of  February  8,  1916. 

The  German  (Jovernment  cannot  admit 
any  doubt  that  these  orders  were  given  or 
are  executed  in  good  faith.  Errors  actually 
occurred.  They  can  in  no  kind  of  warfare 
be  avoided  altogether.  Allowances  must  be 
made  in  the  conduct  of  naval  warfare 
against  an  enemy  resorting  to  all  kinds 
of  ruses,  whether  permissible  or  illicit. 

But  apart  from  the  possibility  of  errors, 
naval  warfare,  just  like  warfare  on  land, 
implies  unavoidable  dangers  for  neutral 
persons  and  goods  entering  the  fighting 
zone.  Even  in  cases  where  the  naval  action 
is  coniined  to  ordinary  forms  of  cruiser 
warfare,  neutral  persons  and  goods  repeat- 
edl.v  come  to  grief. 

The  (Jernian  (Jovernment  has  repeatedly 
and  explicitly  pointed  out  the  dangers 
from  mines  that  have  led  to  the  loss  of 
numerous  ships. 

The  (Jcrman  (Jovernment  has  made  sev- 
eral i)rop()sals  to  the  (Jovernment  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum for  American  travelers  and  goods  the 
inherent  dangers  of  naval  warfare.  Unfor- 
tunately the  (Jovernment  of  the  United 
States  decided  not  to  accept  the  proposals. 
Had  it  accei)ted,  the  Government  of  the 
li'nited  States  would  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  preventing  the  greater  part  of  the 
accidents  that  American  citizens  have  met 
with  in  the  meantime. 

The  (Jerman  (Jovernment  still  stands  by 
its  offer  to  come  to  an  agreement  along 
these  lines. 

As  the  German  Government  rei)eate(ll.v 
declared,  it  cannot  dispense  with  the  use 
of  the  submarine  weapon  in  the  conduct 
of  vv'arfare  against  enemy  trade.  The  (Jer- 
niau  GovernuHMit,  however,  has  now  de- 
cided to  make  a  furtiier  concession,  adajjt- 


ing  methods  of  submarine  war  to  the  inter- 
ests of  neutrals.  In  reaching  its  decision 
the  (ierman  Government  is  actuated  by 
considerations  which  are  above  the  level 
of   the  disjiuted   question. 

The  (ierman  Government  attaches  no 
less  importance  to  the  sacred  principles  of 
humanity  than  the  (Jovernment  of  the 
United  States.  It  again  fully  takes  into  ac- 
count that  both  governments  for  many 
years  cooperated  in  develoi)ing  interna- 
tional law  in  conformity  with  these  prin- 
ciples, the  ultimate  object  of  which  has 
always  been  to  confine  warfare  on  sea  and 
land  to  armed  forces  of  belligerents  and 
safeguard  as  far  as  possible  noncombatants 
against   the    horrors   of   war. 

But  although  these  considerations  are  of 
great  weight,  they  alone  would  not  under 
present  circumstances  have  determined  the 
attitude  of  the  (Jerman  Government.  For 
in  answer  to  the  appeal  by  the  (Government 
of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the 
sacred  principles  of  humanity  and  interna- 
ti(mal  law,  the  German  (jlovernment  must 
repeat  once  more,  with  all  emphasis,  that 
it  was  not  the  (ierman,  but  the  British 
(iovernment  which  ignored  all  accepted 
rules  of  international  law  and  extended 
this  terriblt!  war  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  noncombatants,  having  no  regard  what- 
ever for  the  interests  and  rights  of  neu- 
trals and  noncombatants  that  thru  this 
method  of  warfare  have  been  severely  in- 
jured. 

In  self-defense  against  the  illegal  con- 
duct of  British  warfare,  while  fighting 
a  bitter  struggle  for  national  existence, 
Germany  had  to  resort  to  the  hard  but  ef- 
fective weapon  of  submarine  warfare. 

As  matters  stand,  the  German  (Govern- 
ment cannot  but  reiterate  regret  that  the 
sentiments  of  humanity,  which  the  (Jov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  extends  with 
such  fervor  to  the  unhappy  victims  of 
submarine  warfare,  are  not  extended  with 
the  same  warmth  of  feeling  to  many 
millions  of  women  and  children  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
British  (Jovernment,  shall  be  starved,  and 
who  by  sufferings  shall  force  the  victorious 
armies  of  the  Central  Powers  into  igno- 
minious capitulation. 

The  German  Government,  in  agreement 
with  the  German  people,  fails  to  under- 
stand this  discrimination,  all  the  more  as 
it  has  repeatedly  and  explicitly  declared 
itself  ready  to  use  the  submarine  weapon 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  as  recognized  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  if  Great  Britain 
likewise  was  ready  to  adapt  the  conduct 
oi  warfare  to  these  rules. 

Several  attempts  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  prevail  upon 
the  British  Government  to  act  accordingly 
failed  because  of  flat  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government.  Moreover, 
(Jreat  Britain  again  and  again  has  violated 
international  law,  surpassing  all  bounds 
in  outraging  neutral  rights.  The  late.st 
measure  adopted  by  (Jreat  Britain,  de- 
claring German  bunker  coal  contraband 
and  establishing  conditions  under  which 
Ihiglish  bunker  coal  alone  is  supplied  to 
neutrals,  is  nothing  but  an  unheard-of  at- 
tempt by  way  of  exaction  to  force  neutral 
tonnage  into  the  service  of  British  trade 
war. 

The  German  people  knows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  to  confine  the  war  to  armed  forces 
of  the  belligerent  countries,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  and  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  (Jovernment  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  certain  of  attain- 
ing this  end  had  it  been  determined  to  in- 
sist, ag.'iinst  (Jreat  Britain,  on  the  incon- 
trovertible rights  to  freedom  of  the  seas. 
But.  as  matters  stand,  the  (Jerman  i)eo- 
ple  is  under  the  imi)ression  that  the  (Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  while  de- 
manding that  (Germany,  struggling  for 
existence,  shall  restrain  the  use  of  an  ef- 
fective weap(ui  and  while  making  compli- 
ance with  these  demands  a  condition  for 
maintenance  of  relations  with  (Jermany, 
confines  itself  to  protests  against  illegal 
methods  adoiited  by  (Jermany's  enemies, 
^loreover,  the  (Jeiinan  people  knows  to 
what   considerable   extent   its   enemies   are 


supplied   with   all   kinds   of   war   material 
from   the  United   Stat<'s. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the 
apijeal  made  by  the  (Government  of  the 
United  States  to  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  principles  of  international  law  cannot, 
under  the  circumstances,  meet  the  same 
hearty  response  from  the  (Jerman  peoi)le 
which  such  an  appeal  otherwise  always  is 
certain  to  find  here.  If  the  (German  (Jov- 
ernment, nevertheless,  is  resolved  to  go  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  concessions,  it  has 
been  guided  not  alone  by  the  friendship 
connecting  the  two  great  nations  for  over 
100  years,  but  alsrj  by  the  thought  of 
the  great  doom  which  threatens  the  entire 
civilized  world  sh<juld  the  cruel  and  .san- 
guinary war  be  extended  and  prolonged. 

The  (Jerman  (J<n'('rnment,  cim.sci'ms  of 
Germany's  strength,  twice  within  the  last 
few  months  announced  before  the  world 
its  readiness  to  make  peace  on  a  basis 
safeguarding  (Germany's  vital  interests, 
thus  indicating  that  it  is  not  (Germany's 
fault  if  peace  is  still  withheld  from  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  German  (Government 
feels  all  the  more  justified  in  declaring 
that  responsibility  could  not  be  borne  be- 
fore the  forum  of  mankind  and  in  history 
if  after  twenty-one  months  of  the  war's 
duration  the  submarine  question,  under  dis- 
cussion between  the  (German  (Government 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
were  to  take  a  turn  st^riously  threatening 
maintenance  of  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

As  far  as  lies  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment, it  wishes  to  prevent  things  from  tak- 
ing such  a  course.  The  (German  Govern- 
ment, moreover,  is  prepared  to  do  its  ut- 
most to  confine  operations  of  the  war  for 
the  rest  of  its  duration  to  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  belligerents,  thereby  al.so  in- 
suring the  freedom  (if  the  seas,  a  principle 
upon  which  the  (Jerman  Government  be- 
lieves, now  as  before,  that  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  United 
►States. 

The  German  Government,  guided  by  this 
idea,  notifies  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  (German  naval  forces 
have  received  the  following  order : 

In  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
of  visit  and  search  and  the  destruction  of 
merchant  vessels,  recognized  by  interna- 
tional law,  such  vessels,  both  within  and 
without  the  area  declared  a  naval  war  zone, 
shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and 
without  saving  human  lives  unless  the  ship 
attempt  to  escape  or  offer  resistance. 

But  neutrals  cannot  expect  that  Ger- 
many, forced  to  tight  for  existence,  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  neutral  interests,  restrict 
the  use  of  an  effective  weapon,  if  the  enemy 
is  permitted  to  continue  to  apply  at  will 
methods  of  warfare  violating  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  Such  a  demand  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  character  of  neutral- 
ity, and  the  (German  (Jovernment  is  con- 
vinced that  the  (Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  think  of  making  such  a 
demand,  knowing  that  the  (Jovernment  of 
the  United  States;  repeatedly  declares  that 
it  is  determined  to  restore  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  tiie  seas,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  has  been  violated. 

Accordingly,  the  German  (Government  is 
confident  that  in  consecjuence  of  the  new 
orders  issued  to  the  naval  forces  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  also  now 
consider  all  iuipedimeuts  removed  which 
may  have  been  in  the  way  of  a  mutual 
cooperation  toward  restoration  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  during  the  war,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  note  of  .July  2.'>,  1J)15.  and 
it  does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  now  demand  and  in- 
sist that  the  British  Government  shall 
forthwith  observe  the  rules  of  international 
law  universally  recognized  before  the  war, 
as  are  laid  down  in  the  notes  presented 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  liritish  Government  December  28, 
11114,  and  Xovembcr  5,  1!>15. 

Should  steps  takc'i  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  nut  attain  the  object 
it  desires,  to  have  the  laws  of  humanity 
followed  by  all  belligerent  nations,  the  Ger- 
man Government  would  then  be  facing  a 
new  situation  in  which  it  must  reserve  to 
itself  complete  liberty  of  decision. 

\"oN  Jagow 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Another  Mexican 
Raid 


Just  as  the  agi'ee- 
ment  between  the 
United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  de  facto  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment on  the  future  status  of  the 
punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  was  on 
the  point  of  being  consummated,  an- 
other outrage  by  Mexicans  was  com- 
mitted on  American  soil.  A  band  of 
200  armed  Mexicans,  rumored  to  be 
disaffected  Carranza  soldiers,  crost  the 
Rio  Grande  at  a  point  150  miles  south- 
east of  El  Paso  and  attacked  a  guard 
of  American  soldiers.  The  guard,  com- 
posed of  nine  men  of  the  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  was  stationed  near  Glen 
Springs  in  the  Big  Bend  region  of 
Texas.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday 
evening  they  were  attacked  in  their  lit- 
tle adobe  hut  by  the  Mexican  raiders. 
For  three  hours  they  stood  off  their 
attackers.  It  was  only  when  the  roof 
of  the  hut  was  set  on  fire  that  they 
had  to  make  a  rush  for  safety.  By  that 
time  three  of  the  troopers  were  dead 
and  two  badly  wounded.  In  spite  of 
the  danger  Sergeant  Smith  and  the 
three  other  survivors  succeeded  in  car- 
rying away  not  only  their  wounded  but 
their  dead  comrades.  The  wounded  and 
the  bodies  were  sent  off  on  a  motor 
truck  driven  by  one  of  the  troopers. 
This  left  only  the  sergeant  and  two 
privates  to  continue  the  fighting 
against  the  bandits.  They  were  rein- 
forced, however,  by  Am.erican  ranch- 
men, attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  fir- 
ing and  by  four  in  the  morning  the 
Mexicans  were  driven  off. 

The  bandits  rode  east  to  Glen 
Springs,  where  they  looted  a  store  and 
killed  a  ten  year  old  boy.  They  then 
sacked  two  other  towns,  Boquillas  and 
Deemers,  and  returned  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  taking  with  them  two  Ameri- 
can civilians. 

A  punitive  expedition  was  promptly 
got  under  way,  and  the  pursuit  will  be 
prest  with  vigor. 

This  repetition  of  the  Columbus  in- 


cident will  almost  certainly  put  a  quite 
different  aspect  on  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Seiior  Carranza  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  It  makes  it  clear  that 
our  task  in  Mexico  is  nowhere  near 
its  end.  It  raises  at  once  the  question 
whether  the  available  troops  of  our 
regular  army  are  sufficient  in  number 
to  complete  the  task  before  us. 

No  "Scuttling"  of     Congress  makes 
^u    T11--1-      •  slow  progress.  Last 

the  Phihppmes       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

set  a  definite  time  for  granting  inde- 
pendence to  the  Philippines  was  given 
its  deathblow  in  the  house.  The  Clark 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
which  would  have  decreed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  the 
islands  before  four  years  had  passed, 
v/as  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
213  to  165.  Thirty  Democrats,  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus the  week  before,  joined  the 
solid  Republican  minority  in  voting 
against  the  amendment.  Two  at- 
tempts to  retain  in  modified  form  the 
provision  making  a  definite  promise  of 
independence  were  also  defeated.  The 
first  set  the  time  at  from  two  to  six 
years;  the  second  set  it  at  a  minimum 
of  four  years  and  a  maximum  of  eight 
years.  The  House  then  voted  to  substi- 
tute for  the  measure  as  it  came  from 
the  Senate  the  Jones  bill,  which  merely 
declares  in  its  preamble  that  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  the  Philippines  their 
freedom.  The  bill  was  sent  to  con- 
ference and  the  House  conferees  were 
instructed  to  agree  to  no  declaration  in 
the  bill  setting  a  definite  time  for  giv- 
ing the  islands  their  freedom.  There  is 
apparently  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
niovement  for  the  fixing  of  the  end  of 
the  American  regime  can  be  revived 
during  the  present  Congress.  This  is  a 
defeat  for  the  President,  who  had  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  the  acceptance 
of  the  Senate  bill  with  the  amendment. 


Starrett  in  New  York  Tribune  Stanley  in  Arkansas  Democrat 

CHASING    VILLA  "I'LL    WATCH    YOU    DO   IT,    GENERAL" 

THE  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  EXPEDITION 


Slow  Progress  T^^  conferees  on  the 
in  Congress  tT^  Reorganization 
**  bill  have  agreed  on  two 

of  the  disputed  points,  but  are  as  wide 
apart  as  ever  on  two  others.  A  com- 
promise has  been  reached  on  the  size 
of  the  regular  army.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  is  the  number  of  men 
agreed  upon  in  conference,  thus  split- 
ting the  difference,  though  not  at  the 
half-way  point,  between  the  House 
figure  of  140,000  and  the  Senate  figure 
of  250,000.  A  scheme  of  elastic  organi- 
zation adopted  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  permit  the  expansion  of  the  army 
in  time  6f  threatened  war  to  220,000, 
was  also  concurred  in.  The  conferees 
came  to  an  agreement  as  well  on  the 
reorganization  plan  of  the  House  bill 
for  the  National  Guard,  which  would 
expand  this  reserve  force  to  400,000 
men  and  "federalize"  it. 

The  conference  could  not  concur, 
however,  on  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  for  a  federal  volunteer  reserve 
army  and  for  a  government  owned 
nitrate  plant.  The  conference  adjourned 
pending  further  instructions  from  the 
House. 

The  next  great  measure  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  House  will  be  the 
Rural  Credits  bill,  which  is  now  being 
debated  in  the  Senate.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Administration's  Ship 
Purchase  bill.  This  measure  is  still  un- 
der consideration  by  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  will  probably  be  reported  out  before 
the  end  of  the  present  week.  It  is  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  the  ship  pur- 
chase measure  can  be  pushed  thru  the 
House  without  resort  to  a  Democratic 
caucus. 

Other  bills  which  it  is  hoped  can  be 
disposed  of  before  the  national  conven- 
tions in  June  are  that  granting  a 
greater  measure  of  self  government  to 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Fortifications  Ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  annual  supply  bills  are  so  far  be- 
hind that  it  seems  probable  that  the 
session  of  Congress  will  run  far  into 
the  summer. 

rr  tJT  Txr..~i.  -  The  advocates  of  naval 
it  We  Want  a  ,  .   ., 

_  -T  preparedness  want  the 

Greater  Navy  United  States  to  have 
the  second  navy  in  the  world.  That  is 
the  place  we  occupied  until  Germany 
passed  us.  It  is  an  important  question 
how  rapidly  we  could  build  up  our  navy 
with  that  end  in  view,  if  we  decide  that 
that  is  the  policy  to  adopt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  trans- 
mitted to  Representative  Butler  of 
Pennsylvania,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Naval  Committee, 
a  report  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Navy  bearing  on  this  point.  The  report 
shows  that  we  cannot  tell  what  would 
be  needed  to  brin^  tis  back  to  second 
place,  because  we  cannot  tell  what  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  been  doing  since 
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the  war  began.  It  declares,  however, 
that  the  country  is  now  equipped  to  be- 
gin building  simultaneously  within  six 
months  five  dreadnoughts,  five  battle 
cruisers,  nine  scout  cruisers,  twenty- 
two  destroyers  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  submarines.  If  Congress  should 
direct  that  private  ship  builders  aban- 
don all  private  work,  it  adds,  a  great 
increase  in  this  capacity  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

Also,  if  the  government  were  willing 
to  pay  for  the  employment  of  three 
shifts  of  labor,  the  time  of  construction 
would  be  cut  in  half  in  all  probability 
at  an  estimated  increased  cost  of  40 
per  cent.  The  report  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  available  supply  of  skilled 
labor,  now  undetermined,  would  control 
in  a  large  measure  any  attempt  to  speed 
up  a  great  building  program. 

Apparently,  then,  we  can  have  naval 
preparedness  if  we  want  it  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it. 


Labor  and  Capital 
Fall  Out  Here  and  There 


May  Day  is, 
by  common 
consent  o  f 
workingmen,  Strike  Day.  This  year 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
first  of  the  month  this  year  found  seri- 
ous labor  troubles  under  way  in  the 
cloak  and  skirt  industry  in  New  York 
City,  among  the  marine  engineers 
operating  tugs  and  tow-boats  in  New 
York  Harbor,  and  in  steel  and  electric 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  There  were  two  bright 
spots,  however,  on  the  industrial  hori- 
zon. The  agreement  between  the  oper- 
ators and  the  miners  in  the  hard  coal 
field,  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  long 
conference  between  their  representa- 
tives, was  ratified  by  the  Miners'  Con- 
vention at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  new  wage  scale  because 
the  agreement  did  not  go  to  the  full 
length  of  providing  for  the  closed 
shop.  But  John  P.  White,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
told  the  miners  that  the  new  contract 
was  the  best  agreement  ever  nego- 
tiated by  the  mine  workers,  and  that 
in  obtaining  the  eight-hour  day  the 
dreams  of  the  last  forty-eight  years  in 
the  anthracite  regions  had  been  real- 
ized. The  agreement  was  finally  rati- 
fied by  a  vote  of  581  to  206. 

A  strike  was  also  averted  in  the 
men's  clothing  trade  in  New  York  thru 
the  efforts  of  Charles  W.  Bernheimer, 
chairman  of  the  arbitration  committee 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  employers  and  the  workers 


finally  consented 
to  submit  their 
differences  to  a 
board  of  arbitra- 
tion composed  of 
Mr.  Bernheimer, 
Dr.  Henry  L. 
Moskowitz  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L. 
M  a  g  n  e  s.  Both 
sides  in  the  con- 
troversy agreed 
to  accept  the  de- 
cision  of  the 
board. 

In  the  cloak  and 
skirt  industry  ef- 
forts at  concilia- 
tion were  not  so 
successful.  Mayor 
Mitchel  of  New 
York  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Schiff  each 
made  proposals 
for  bringing  the 
employers  and 
workers  together 
thru  arbitration. 
But  the  manufac- 
turers were  ob- 
durate and  not 
only  refused  to 
treat  with  their 
employees,  but 
declared  a  lock- 
out which  in- 
volved 30,000  workers 
immediately     declared 


Carter  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

A  STRANGE  BIRD 


A  strike  was 
in  retaliation 
and  twice  as  many  workers  are  now 
idle.  Many  of  the  employers  belong 
to  the  Manufacturers'  Protective  As- 
sociation, and  it  is  this  association 
which  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
troubles  reaching  an  acute  stage.  To- 
ward the  end  of  last  week  it  was  re- 
ported that  many  of  the  independent 
manufacturers  were  coming  to  terms 
with  their  workers. 

The  difficulties  in  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gion were  in  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company's 
works,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's 
plant,  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company,  and  about  thirty  small- 
er manufacturing  plants.  They  involve 
100,000  men.  The  chief  demand  is  for 
an  eight-hour  day.  In  this  region  the 
strikes  were  marked  by  violence  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Constabulary 
and  numerous  deputy  sheriffs  have 
been  kept  busy  guarding  property  and 
keeping  the  peace. 

The  strike  in  New  York  Harbor  has 
badly  crippled  the  shipping  business  at 
the  country's  principal  port.   The  de- 


mand of  the  engineers  is  for  higher 
pay.  An  effort  was  being  made  at  the 
end  of  last  week  by  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike 
by  means  of  conciliation,  but  the  pro- 
gress made  was  inconsiderable. 

All  these  labor  disputes  are  a  not 
unnatural  outcome  of  the  wave  of  pros- 
perity that  the  war  has  caused  to  sweep 
over  the  country.  Labor  quite  logically 
wants  its  share  of  the  mounting 
profits.  But  capital  has  its  eyes  on  the 
time  to  come  after  the  war  when  nor- 
mal conditions  will  return.  It  is  sel- 
dom easy  to  put  wages  back  which 
have  once  gone  up,  even  if  the  time 
of  prosperity  that  sent  them  up  comes 
to  an  end. 


The  War  in 
the  Air 


Raids  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain by  German  aircraft 
have  been  frequent  of 
late,  sometimes  every  night.  The  most 
extensive,  tho  not  the  most  serious, 
took  place  on  the  night  of  May  2  when 
five  or  six  Zeppelins  visited  the  east 
coast  going  as  far  north  as  Rattray 
Head,     Scotland.     About     a     hundred 
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bombs  were  dropt,  but  little  damage 
was  done  except  at  one  point  where 
twelve  explosive  and  four  incendiary 
bombs  were  used,  causing  the  death 
of  six  men  and  three  women,  and  the 
wounding  of  nineteen  men  and  eight 
women.  Among  the  victims  were  five 
soldiers,  which  would  indicate  that  this 
time  at  least  some  military  buildings 
were  hit.  The  Germans  claim  that 
blast  furnaces,  factories,  warships  and 
batteries  were  attacked. 

On  their  return  one  of  the  Zeppe- 
lins, the  L-20,  ran  short  of  gasoline, 
so  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
squadron,  but  was  driven  by  the  wind 
to  the  Norwegian  shore  near  Stavan- 
ger.  Most  of  the  crew  jumped  into  the 
water,  but  three  remained  on  to  de- 
stroy the  machinery  so  the  secret  of  its 
construction  should  not  be  discovered. 
The  dirigible  finally  blew  up  against  a 
mountain  on  the  side  of  a  fjord  and 
was  wrecked.  All  of  the  crew,  sixteen 
in  number,  were  rescued,  altho  several 
had  broken  limbs.  The  Zeppelin  was 
burned. 

Two  British  cruisers,  the  "Galatea" 
and  the  "Phaeton,"  fired  upon  a  Zep- 
pelin scouting  in  the  North  Sea  and 
brought  her  down. 

Another  Zeppelin  passing  over  the 
harbor  of  Salonica  was  hit  by  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  French  and  fell  in  flames 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vardar  River, 
killing  all  the  crew. 

Reports  are  received  of  many  aerial 
combats  between  the  Italians  and  Aus- 
trians.  On  May  4  an  Austro-Hungarian 
naval  air  squadron  dropt  bombs  on  the 
barracks    and    sulfur    factory    in    Ra- 


Harris  &  Ewing 

A  PREPAREDNESS  PRESIDENT? 
General  Leonard  Wood  is  attracting  increasing  attention  as  a  possible 
nominee  of  the  Republican  Convention  for  President.  He  is  a  clean- 
cut  American,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  immediate  duty  of  prepared- 
ness, an  administrator  of  very,  high  achievement  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  a  popular  and  effective  speaker 


venna  and  on  the  following  day  it 
bombarded  the  Italian  port  of  Brindisi 
and  the  Albanian  port  of  Avlona  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

Colla  f  th       '^^^  ^"^"  ^®^"  insur- 

T  .  ,  T^       ,  rection    which    broke 

Irish  Revolt  ^^^  ^^  g^ster  Mon- 
day was  practically  quelled  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  aitho  snipers  were  still  being 
rounded  up  during  the  following  week. 
Several  hundred  persons  were  killed 
and  the  property  loss  by  .-^hell  and  fire 
is  estimated  at  $9,000,000  in  Dublin 
alone. 

The  government  troops  took  a  thou- 
sand prisoners,  who  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  London.  The  leaders  were 
taken  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were 
tried  by  court-martial  and  eight  of 
them  shot.  Thirty-three  others  were 
sentenced  to  death,  but  their  sentences 
were  commuted  to  imprisonment. 
Those  executed  are  Peter  H.  Pearse, 
"President  of  the  Irish  Republic," 
dramatist,  headmaster  of  ■  St.  Enda's 
School  and  editor  of  The  Morn  of 
Light;  William  Pearse,  his  brother, 
a  sculptor  and  teacher;  Joseph  Plun- 
ket,  the  eighth  member  of  his  family 
to  be  executed  for  treason;  Michael 
O'Hanrahan,  a  leader  in  the  movement 
for  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  language 
and  literature;  Edward  Daly,  whose 
father  and  uncle  were  prominent  in 
the  Fenian  movement;  Thomas  J. 
Clarke,  who  served  fourteen  years  in 
prison  for  Fenian  conspiracies;  Major 
John  McBride,  a  Boer  officer,  and 
Thomas  MacDonagh,  poet  and  school- 
master. James  Connolly,  the  socialist 
who  served  a  s 
"Commandant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army,"  is 
too  badly  wounded 
to  stand  trial. 
James  M.  Sullivan, 
former  American 
Minister  to  Santo 
Domingo,  has  been 
arrested  for  partici- 
pation in  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  chief  center 
of  insurgency  out- 
side of  Dublin  was 
a  t  Enniscorthy, 
sixty  miles  south  in 
County  Wexford. 
Here  the  rebels  on 
Thursday,  April  27, 
took  possession  of 
the  Athenzeum  and 
hoisted  the  flag  of 
the  Irish  republic. 
They  then  cut  the 
telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  and 
tore  up  the  railroad 
tracks.  Enniscorthy 
Castle  and  most  of 
the  important  build- 
ings were  seized 
and  food  and  arms 
commandeered.  But 
the  food  supply  ran 
short  and  on  Sun- 
day, as  the  insur- 
gents were  leaving 
the      church      after 


mass,  they  learned  that  the  Dublin  ris- 
ing had  failed.  A  delegation  of  Ennis- 
corthy clergy  was  sent  to  Dublin  to 
verify  the  report  and  on  their  return 
with  its  confirmation  Monday  the  Sinn 
Feiners  surrendered  to  the  regiment 
sent  out  to  overcome  them. 

At  Galway,  on  the  west  coast,  the 
insurrection  seemed  likely  to  prove 
formidable,  but  the  1200  rebels  who 
were  marching  on  that  city  were 
driven  back  by  shell  fire  from  a  naval 
vessel  just  off  the  coast. 

In  County  Meath,  north  of  Dublin, 
the  insurgents  fired  from  ambush  upon 
a  detachment  of  the  constabulary, 
killing  ten,  wounding  eighteen  and 
capturing  forty.  The  insurgents,  who 
numbered  four  hundred,  gave  up  when 
they  heard  of  the  failure  at  Dublin. 

The  completeness  with  which  the 
rebellion  had  been  planned  is  shown 
by  the  discovery  of  a  stock  of  the 
postage  stamps  of  the  "Irish  Repub- 
lic," printed  in  green,  white  and 
orange  with  pictures  of  the  three  mar- 
tyrs, Larkin,  O'Brien  and  Allen. 

Augustine  Birrell,  who  as  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  is  held  responsible 
for  this  unexpected  rebellion,  has  re- 
signed his  position. 


The  Surrender 
of  Kut 


The  surrender  of  the 
British  army  on  the 
Tigris  River  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  severe  blow  to  Brit- 
ish prestige  in  the  East.  It  is  now  clear 
that  for  a  few  thousand  men  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  four  hundred  miles  into 
the  enemy's  country  with  no  support  on 
either  flank  and  with  only  a  shallow 
and  uncertain  river  to  connect  with  the 
base  of  supplies  was  a  very  reckless 
undertaking.  Nevertheless  it  seemed 
near  to  success  and  last  November  Lon- 
don was  rejoicing  in  anticipation  of  the 
speedy  capture  of  Bagdad,  for  the  Brit- 
ish expedition  was  at  Ctesiphon,  only 
eighteen  miles  away.  But  the  battle  of 
Ctesiphon,  which  in  the  London  Times' 
"Diary  of  the  War"  is  recorded  as  a 
great  British  victory,  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  Mesopotamian  campaign. 
General  Townshend  could  not  retreat 
fast  enough  to  rejoin  the  reinforce- 
ments down  the  river,  but  was  over- 
taken by  the  Turks  at  Kut-el-Amara, 
a  hundred  miles  below  Bagdad. 

But  as  at  Balaclava  bravery  of  the 
action  in  part  redeemed  the  folly  of  the 
undertaking.  "Some  one  had  blundered" 
undoubtedly  in  sending  General  Town- 
shend up  the  Tigris  with  insufficient 
forces  and  supplies,  but  the  story  of  his 
twenty  months'  siege  will — whenever  it 
comes  to  be  told — form  a  thrilling  chap- 
ter in  the  British  annals  of  war.  The 
beleaguered  garrison  on  a  bluff  in  the 
bend  of  the  river  soon  ran  short  of  pro- 
visions and  medicine.  They  were  weak- 
ened by  disease  and  incessantly  beset 
by  superior  numbers  of  Turks  and 
Arabs  under  German  officers.  The  nar- 
row circumference  of  their  camp  af- 
forded no  landing  place  for  aeroplanes 
and  when  these  attempted  to  soar  low 
enough  in  passing  over  to  drop  bags  of 
flour  they  were  apt  to  be  brought  down 
by  the  fire  of  their  foes. 

When  General  Townshend  found  he 
could  no  longer  hold  out  he  offered  to 
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Ufai/  1 — Dublin  insurgents  surronflor. 
Krcnch  bi'ing  down  Kovon  German 
aeruylaues. 

May  2 — Fiv«  Zeppelins  raid  British 
coast.  Euuiscurtliy  rebels  surrender. 

Mny  3 — Birrell  resigns  Irish  Roere- 
tiiryshij).  French  extend  positions 
on  Le  Mort  llonime. 

Mni/  If — Conseiiption  hill  passes  Com- 
mons on  second  i-eading  by  ."{28  to 
."{0.  Austrian  aeroplanes  bumbai'd 
Kaveuna. 

Mail  5 — Germans  take  tronohes  on 
Hill  .".04.  Zeppelin  brought  down  at 
Salonica. 

May  C) — Heavy  German  bombardment 
of  Dvina  River,  east  of  Riga.  Rus- 
sians neariug  Diabekr  and  Er- 
zingan. 

May  7 — Germans  make  further  gains 
at  Verdun.  I'erlin  reports  Russian 
transport   sunk   near  Corfu. 


surrender  his  artillery  and  his  money, 
over  .$5,000,000,  on  condition  that  his 
troops  be  allowed  to  retire  down  the 
river  with  military  honors.  The  Turk- 
ish commander,  Halil  Pasha,  refused, 
whereupon  General  Townshend  sur- 
endered  unconditionally.  He  was  al- 
lowed by  Halil  Pasha  to  retain  his 
sword.  The  prisoners,  according  to  Con- 
stantinople, included  four  generals,  240 
British  officers  and  270  Indian  officers 
with  some  9000  men.  If  we  may  credit 
the  Turkish  estimates  on  this  point,  the 
British  casualties  on  the  Tigris  amount- 
ed to  20,000  during  March  and  April. 
Most  of  these  losses  were  suffered  by 
the  forces  under  General  Gorringe  and 
General  Keary  in  their  last  desperate 
attempts  to  rescue  the  Townshend  ex- 
pedition, only  twenty  miles  away. 

After  the  surrender  a  truce  was  de- 
clared for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
dead  on  both  sides  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  exchange  of  wound- 
ed prisoners. 

The  surrender  of  Kut  releases,  in 
large  part  at  least,  the  Turkish  army 
which  has  been  defending  Bagdad  from 
a  British  advance  up  the  Tigris.  Now 
it  can  be  turned  to  the  defense  of  Bag- 
dad from  the  Russians  who  are  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  north  thru  Ar- 
menia and  Persia.  The  Russian  army 
moving  westward  from  Erzerum  is  re- 
ported to  have  reached  Erzingan  and 
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that  moving  south  to  have  reached 
Diabekir. 

_,    tj.  A   ^  •       The    extraordinary   ma- 

1?     1     /"     "e^^e^s    «f    the    British 
England         Government  during  the 

last  fortnight  are  quite  inexplicable 
from  what  has  been  disclosed  to  the 
public.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  it 
was  understood  that  the  Cabinet  was 
divided  on  the  question  of  compulsory 
military  service;  that  the  Minister  of 
Munitions,  David  Lloyd  George,  who 
has  long  been  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  conscription,  was  trying  to 
force  the  Cabinet  to  adopt  it;  that 
Premier  Asquith  was  unalterably  op- 
posed to  it;  and  that  the  Labor  men 
would  fight  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

Later  it  was  announced  that  the 
ministers,  realizing  that  the  fall  of  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  would  be  disastrous 
at  this  crisis,  had  agreed  upon  a  com- 
promise by  which  conscription  would 
be  adopted  in  case  volunteers  failed  to 
come  forward  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a 
month. 

Then  the  Labor  members  requested 
the  Premier  to  hold  secret  sessions  of 
Parliament  at  which  he  might  frankly 
explain  the  situation  and  its  require- 
ments. It  is  almost  unprecedented  for 
Parliament  to  meet  in  secret  session 
since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  altho  the 
public  has  only  been  admitted  within 
the  last  hundred  years.  This  plan  was 
adopted  and  Parliament  met  in  secret 
session  on  April  25  after  an  Order  in 
Council  had  been  issued  making  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  disclose  any  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  official  report  of  the  session 
states  that  the  Premier  explained  fully 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to 
expand  the  army  to  its  present  strength 
and  how  many  more  troops  were 
necessary.  He  discussed  the  finances 
of  the  war  and  told  how  much  money 
had  been  advanced  by  Great  Britain 
to  her  Allies.  The  recruiting  measures 
so  far  adopted  had  proved  insufficient, 
so  the  government  proposed  several 
minor  measures.  These  were  that  the 
service  of  men  whose  time  had  expired 
be  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  war| 
that  the  territorials  be  transferred  to 
any  units  where  they  were  needed, 
and  that  youths  arriving  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  be  brought  into  service  un- 
less they  volunteered  within  one 
month. 

But  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gov- 
ei-nment  differed  decidedly  from  these 
proposals.  It  provided  for  the  con- 
scription of  every  unmarried  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  45.  It  was 
thought  that  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mons had  been  secured  in  the  secret 
session,  but  that  proved  erroneous,  for 
in  the  open  session  the  opposition  was 
so  strong  that  the  Premier  withdrew 
it.  The  Labor  party,  the  Nationalists 
represented  by  John  Redmond  and  the 
Ulsterites  represented  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
support  of  the  government  if  this  bill 
was  insisted  upon. 

Then  came  two  calamities,  the  loss 
of  the  British  army  in  Mesopotamia 
and  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  This 
effected  a  violent  change  of  opinion. 
Immediately    a    much    more    sweeping 


bill  than  any  previously  proposed  was 
introduced  and  the  opposition  to  it 
practically  vanished.  The  new  bill  will 
force  into  the  army  all  males  from 
18  to  41,  whether  married  or  single, 
except  such  as  are  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  the  essential  industries.  Even 
these  will  be  under  military  discipline. 
The  bill  passed  its  second  reading  by 
a  vote  of  328  to  30.  There  is  even  talk 
of  extending  it  to  Ireland,  which  has 
hitherto  been  excluded  from  all  the 
recruiting  bills. 

,p,      ^  When     the     battle     of 

*  \7  ^^  ^  Verdun  began  on  Feb- 

of  Verdun  ruary  21,  we  said  that 
it  was  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Germans  chose  this  point  of  attack 
since  it  was  the  strongest  fortress  and 
the  most  remote  from  Paris.  Now, 
more  than  ten  weeks  later,  the  mys- 
tery remains.  If  the  German  army  had 
captured  the  city  within  a  week  or 
two  it  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
them  great  prestige  and  possibly  dis- 
heartened the  French,  tho  it  would 
not  have  materially  weakened  their 
powers  of  defense.  But  as  it  is  Ger- 
man prestige  has  rather  suffered  than 
gained,  for  if  with  the  employment  of 
half  a  million  troops  and  enormous 
expenditures  of  ammunition  they  have 
not  made  any  substantial  inroads  into 
the  French  lines  it  is  decidedly  en- 
couraging to  the  defense.  The  Ger- 
mans, of  course,  may  take  Verdun  yet, 
but  if  they  do  it  will  not  be  accounted 
a  great  victory,  as  it  would  have  been 
earlier. 

So  far  the  battle  of  Verdun  might 
be  called  a  drawn  game.  The  Germans 
have  gained  some  ground  almost  every 
week,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  main 
fortifications  of  the  French  are  still 
intact.  Which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
winning  side  up  to  the  present  depends 
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upon  which  has  suffered  the  greater 
loss  of  men  and  munitions  relatively 
to  its  total  strength,  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  told. 

If  the  Germans  expected  to  carry  Ver- 
dun by  storm  it  is  evident  that  they  vast- 
ly overrated  their  own  ability  or  were 
grievously  deceived  as  to   the  natural 
strength  of  the  fortress  and  the  French 
power  of  resistance.  But  another  theory 
suggests  itself,  that  is,  that  the  French 
designed  to  make  Verdun  their  starting 
point   for   their   spring   offensive,    and 
that  the  Germans,  finding  this  out,  fore- 
stalled them  by  attacking  first.  Verdun 
lying  at  the  apex  of  the  French  salient 
pomtmg  directly  toward  Metz  would  be 
the  natural  base  for  such  a  movement 
if  the  French  intended  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  plans  of  the  Allies 
for  a  spring  offensive  the  German  at- 
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tack  on  Verdun  evidently  spoiled  them. 
So  far  the  Allies  have  been  kept  busy 
on  the  defensive  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  any  change  in  this  respect.  On  the 
contrary,  their  concern  seems  to  be  to 
determine    where    the    Germans    will 
strike  next.  The  fact  that  the  Germans 
recently  closed  the  Swiss  frontier  and 
refused  to  allow  either  mails  or  pas- 
sengers to  cross  the  line  is  taken  to  in- 
dicate that  troops  are  being  sent  along 
the   border  to   attack  the  French   line 
south  of  Verdun.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
IS    reported    that    German    troops    are 
being  massed   near  the   Belgian   fron- 
tier  for    an    attack    upon    the    British 
lines. 

The  fighting  about  Verdun  is  of  the 
same  monotonous  character  as  it  has 
been  of  late.  The  Germans  have  con- 
tinued their  attacks  upon  Hill  304  and 
Le  Mort  Homme,  west  of  the  Meuse, 
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and  upon  Pepper  Ridge  and  Douaumont 
on  the  east.  The  French  extended 
their  holdings  on  Le  Mort  Homme  in 
the  first  half  of  the  week,  but  on  May 
4  the  Germans  began  the  assault  of 
Hill  304  with  a  vigor  equal  to  any  of 
their  earlier  efforts.  The  French 
trenches  and  underground  shelters 
were  completely  shattered  by  their 
large  shells  and  then  carried  by  the 
aid  of  clouds  of  suffocating  gas. 

The  arrival  of  further  contingents 
of  Russian  troops  at  Marseilles  is  an- 
nounced by  the  French  War  OflSice. 
The  rumor  from  Berlin  that  a  trans- 
port bearing  Russian  troops  struclT  a 
mine  near  Corfu  and  six  hundred  lives 
were  lost  tends  to  confirm  the  surmise 
that  the  troops  sent  to  Marseilles  are 
in  part  or  in  whole  Serbian  soldiers 
from  Corfu  instead  of  Russians  from 
Archangel. 
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THOSE  HENRY  FORD  VOTES 

BY  ELLIS  O.  JONES 


SUPPOSE  you  had  been  asked, 
before  the  recent  primary  vote 
in  Michigan,  how  many  votes 
Henry  Ford  would  get.  Your  first  im- 
pulse would  have  been  to  treat  the 
matter  as  one  of  those  far-famed 
Ford  "jokes." 

But  suppose  some  Ford  enthusiast 
had  prest  you  to  take  it  seriously 
and  spend  a  moment  analyzing  the 
probabilities.  You  could  then  have 
pointed  out  with  ease  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  get  many  votes. 
First,  considering  that  it  was  only 
a  primary,  you  could  have  shown  that 
only  faithful  party  Republicans 
would  vote  and,  as  the  party  organi- 
zation was  against  him,  these  faith- 
ful party  workers  would  be  against 
him  also. 

Then  you  could  have  shown  that 
Mr.  Ford  would  not  appeal  to  the 
people  because  he  had  never  given 
any  evidence  of  knowing  anything 
about  practical  politics.  He  had  never 
made  a  speech  or  written  an  article 
or  even  been  to  college.  You  could 
have  recalled  Mr.  Ford's  recent  con- 
fession that  he  has  voted  only  twice 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  What  chance 
would  such  a  man  have  in  a  political 
primary  against  such  a  seasoned 
campaigner  as  Senator  William  Al- 
den  Smith  with  the  Republican  or- 
ganization solidly  behind  him?  No 
chance  in  the  world.  What !  Ford  car- 
ried Michigan?  Rock-ribbed 
Republican  Michigan?  Im- 
possible. 

Then  the  impossible  hap- 
pened. Ford  did  carry  Michi- 
gan in  a  most  miraculous 
manner.  The  Republicans 
voted  for  Ford,  who  was  not 
a  candidate,  and  refused  to 
vote  for  Senator  Smith  who 
was  a  very  active  candidate. 

Now  suppose  you  had  been 
asked  to  prognosticate  the 
result  of  the  primary  in  Ne- 
braska. You  would  have  been 
nearly  as  positive  as  before 
that  Mr.  Ford's  chances 
were  slim.  You  would  have 
said,  "Oh,  well,  he  might  be 
able  to  get  a  big  'compli- 
mentary' vote  in  his  own 
home  state,  but  what  chance 
has  he  got  in  a  state  like 
Nebraska?" 

Again  the  organization 
was  against  him  and  again 
he  was  opposed  by  a  sea- 
soned campaigner.  Senator 
Cummins.  But  again  the  im- 
possible happened.  Mr.  Ford 
came  within  such  a  small 
margin  of  defeating  Senator 


Mr.  Jones  is  a  humorist  with  a  seri- 
ous purpose — an  effective  social 
satirist.  But  he  takes  Mr.  Ford  seri- 
ously— just  as  the  voters  of  Michi- 
gan and  Nebraska  did,  and  as  stu- 
dents of  present-day  political  ten- 
dencies must  do.  The  Ford  vote  is  to 
date  the  most  unexpected  element 
in  a  touch-and-go  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  we  are  glad  to  present 
this  analysis  of  its  meaning  in  the 
midst  of  our  articles  on  the  many 
phases  of  this  exciting  political 
year — after  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
Young  Business  Man  Who  Wants 
Teddy,  and  before  Senator  Hard- 
ing, the  Republican  keynote  man, 
Fola  LaFollette,  who  speaks  for 
four  million  women  voters,  and 
others  to  be  announced.  Mr.  Jones 
was  on  the  Peace  Ship  and  knows 
Ford  at  first  hand. — The  Editor. 


Cummins  as  to  leave  not  a  single 
boast  in  the  victory. 

Taken  together,  these  two  votes 
constituted  a  political  event  of  great 
interest.  It  brought  the  politicians 
up  standing.  The  burden  of  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenon  was  a 
tremendous  one  to  the  wiseacres. 
Here  was  an  unknown  quantity,  a 
dark  horse.  What  about  him?  How 
did  it  happen?  The  people  had  never 
acted  so  foolishly  before.  What  had 
got   into  them?   What  undiscovered 
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law  of  mob  psychology  caused  these 
voters  in  great  numbers  to  walk  up 
to  the  polls  and  scratch  in  the  name 
of  this  man  whom  they  did  not  know, 
who  had  never  been  discussed  and 
analyzed  by  the  sage  and  solemn  edi- 
tors and  who  had  not  been  vouched 
for  by  the  political  leaders? 

The  explanations  came,  but  they 
did  not  explain.  As  there  was  a  ten- 
dency before  the  vote  to  minimize 
his  chances,  now,  strangely  enough, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  minimize  what 
has  happened,  to  ascribe  it  to  a  pub- 
lic whim  upon  a  question  of  "peace" 
or  "militarism"  or  perhaps  of 
"wages."  But  we  must  remember 
that  others  are  in  favor  of  peace  and 
against  militarism,  but  the  people 
do  not  flock  to  the  polls  and  vote  for 
them  for  President.  Others  have  in- 
stituted profit-sharing  systems,  but 
the  people  do  not  flock  to  the  polls 
and  vote  for  them  for  President. 
Others  have  been  successful  in  busi- 
ness to  a  high  degree,  but  the  more 
successful  they  are,  the  less  inclina- 
tion is  there  usually  to  flock  to  the 
polls  and  vote  for  them  for  President. 
The  true  explanation  lies  deeper 
than  any  one  or  two  of  these  rea- 
sons. It  must  embrace  them  all  and 
more.  In  a  word,  Henry  Ford,  thru 
a  series  of  acts  and  utterances,  has 
taken  a  powerful  hold  of  the  popu- 
lar imagination.  He  imprest  his  per- 
sonality and  his  democratic 
philosophy  upon  the  public 
mind  in  an  emphatic  manner. 
No  one  who  sees  Mr.  Ford 
can  fail  to  be  drawn  to  him 
irresistibly.  This  stood  out 
clearly  on  the  Ford  Peace 
Ship.  On  that  famous  voy- 
age the  passengers  often 
disagreed,  occasionally  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  warrant 
reports  of  dissension.  This 
was  perhaps  inevitable  with 
so  many  strong-minded  indi- 
viduals gathered  together  so 
quickly  and  packed  in  so 
closely.  But  there  was  one 
point  upon  which  all  were 
agreed  and  that  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  magnetic  and 
amiable  personality  of  Mr. 
Ford  himself: — at  all  times 
quiet,  friendly  and  easily  ap- 
proachable ;  always  clear  and 
positive  in  his  opinions, 
but  with  never  the  slightest 
effort  to  force  his  opinions 
upon  others.  He  rarely 
stopped  to  develop  a  thought 
in  conversation,  but  was  con- 
tent to  announce  a  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  already  pon- 
dered over  and  to  announce 
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it  in  a  terse  epigrammatic  fashion 
that  carried  conviction.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  a  splendid  listener,  so 
that  in  his  talks  with  the  newspaper 
men  he  was  usually  less  interviewed 
than  interviewing. 

Long  before  the  "Oscar  11"  reached 
the  bleak  shores  of  Norway,  it  was 
the  unanimous  belief  that  the  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Ford  was  the  expe- 
dition's chief  asset,  that  his  mere  ap- 
pearance at  receptions  and  public 
meetings  could  not  fail  at  once  to  win 
the  hearts  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  European  neutral  nations, 
and  consequently  there  was  universal 
regret  when  he  was  forced,  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  to  turn  back  at 
Christiania. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  votes  in  Michigana  and  Ne- 
braska? These  voters  have  not  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Ford 
personally  and  looking  him  in  the 
eye. 

True  enough.  He  has  not  met  them 
personally.  Nevertheless  he  has  met 
them  in  spirit.  He  has  made  himself 
known  to  them  by  his  deeds  and  they 
are  willing  to  trust  him.  They  believe 
that  his  spirit  is  essentially  demo- 
cratic, that  he  always  thinks  in  terms 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  not  ex- 
clusively of  any  one  class. 

This  will  appear  more  clearly  by 
briefly  running  over  the  prominent 
events  in  his  career.  First,  he 
has  risen  from  the  ranks. 
Second,  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness was  not  due  to  "trust" 
methods,  to  his  controlling 
some  great  necessity  of  life  at 
its  source.  It  is  due  to  his 
taking  what  was  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury  but  a  few  years 
ago  and  making  it  a  necessity. 
He  put  the  "mob"  in  auto- 
mobile. This  was  a  great 
democratic  accomplishment. 

Furthermore,  he  built  solid- 
ly. His  was  not  an  ephemeral 
success.  The  steadily  increas- 
ing growth  of  his  business  in 
this  highly  competitive  indus- 
try, extending  over  a  number 
of  years,  proves  that  Ford 
buyers  and  Ford  owners  feel 
they  are  getting  their  money's 
worth  and  it  is  natural  for 
them  to  be  grateful  to  the 
man  who  gave  it  to  them. 
This  is  a  large  class,  to  which 


should  be  added  many  more  who  are 
grateful  for  the  news  which  has  gone 
abroad  of  Mr.  Ford's  low-priced  farm 
tractor,  which  promises  to  revolution- 
ize farming. 

But  notwithstanding-  Mr.  Ford  was 
selling  a  high  grade  product  at  a  low 
price,  he  paid  the  very  highest  wages. 
While  others  talked  about  "profit- 
sharing,"  he  introduced  the  most  lib- 
eral profit-sharing  plan  that  was  ever 
known  on  a  large  scale  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Without  the  slightest 
coercion  on  the  part  of  labor  unions, 
he  fixed  his  schedules  so  that  no  man 
or  boy  in  his  .huge  factory  would 
receive  less  than  five  dollars  a  day. 
This  was  something  absolutely  un- 
heard of.  The  news  was  carried  to 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  land 
and  was  the  sensation  of  the  hour. 

His  nex;t  prominent  move  in  be- 
half of  the  people  was  in  favor 
of  peace  and  against  militarism. 
Many  months  before  the  Ford  Peace 
Expedition,  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  on  the  democratic  side  in  this 
war.  It  was  always  uppermost  in  his 
mind  that  it  was  the  common  people 
who  had  to  support  with  their  toil 
the  tremendous  tax  burdens  of  mili- 
tarism in  time  of  peace  and  who  had 
to  do  all  the  dying  in  time  of  war. 
The  Peace  Ship  made  the  big  dra- 
matic moment  in  this  campaign. 

What  did  the  Expedition  accom- 
plish? It  did  not  stop  the  war  or 
"take  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches," 
but  it  did,  to  use  Mr.  Ford's  own  epi- 
gram, "advertise  peace"  as  peace  had 
never  before  been  advertised.  Its  ap- 
peal to  the  popular  imagination  was 
most  profound.  It  did  not  stop  the 
war,  but  it  was  easily  the  most  note- 
worthy move  toward  that  end  and  its 
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influence  will  long  be  felt  in  many 
subtle  and  intangible  ways. 

The  peace  question  has  two  sides: 
the  European  side  and  the  American 
side.  Mr.  Ford  is  not  one  of  those 
who  has  fought  militarism  abroad, 
while  supporting  it  at  home.  He  has 
viewed  with  the  greatest  alarm  the 
recent  encroachments  of  the  military 
spirit  in  this  country.  He  has  looked 
upon  it  as  a  dangerous  reversal  of 
the  proud  traditions  of  peace  upon 
which  our  country  has  been  built.  He 
has  lent  his  time  and  his  money  to 
combat  every  efltort  to  "Europeanize" 
the  United  States. 

Those  in  brief  are  the  outstand- 
ing events  which  have  attracted 
the  public  to  Mr.  Ford.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  nothing  in  his 
record  to  repel  them.  Altho  a 
dreamer  and  idealist,  nobody  can  ac- 
cuse him  of  being  impractical.  Al- 
tho one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
United  States,  nobody  can  accuse 
him  of  being  monopolistic  or  grasp- 
ing. He  shows  an  unequivocal  desire 
to  take  "the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number"  at  all  times  into 
consideration,  but  without  upsetting 
any  of  our  cherished  institutions.  He 
attracts  employees  without  repelling 
employers.  He  goes  ahead  simply  and 
sincerely,  seeing  clearly  with  a  dem- 
ocratic vision,  but  without  relating 
himself  to  any  particular  fads,  isms 
or  formulae  which  have  grown 
unpopular  thru  over-emphasis 
by  intolerant  devotees.  He 
evinces  a  marvellous  sense  of 
values  and  a  four-track  mind 
which  can  accommodate  all 
kinds  of  antagonistic  mental 
traffic  without  collision. 

Suppose  someone  should  ask 
you  how  many  votes  Mr.  Ford 
will  get  if  he  runs  as  a  third 
candidate  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Don't  treat  the  matter 
too  lightly.  You  might  be 
fooled  as  you  were  in  Michi- 
gan and  Nebraska.  Think  it 
over.  It  is  dangerous  to  meas- 
ure the  present  chaotic  politi- 
cal situation  by  former  stand- 
ards. There  are  millions  of 
citizens  in  this  wide  country 
who  are  tired  of  threshing 
over  old  straw  and  are  eagerly 
watching  for  any  opening  that 
leads  in  a  more  profitable  di- 
rection. 
New  York  City 


THE    WHIPS    OF    LIFE 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

Life  had  me  by  the  throat  when  I  was  young: 
This  way  and  that  her  pitiless  lashes  swung 
Striving  to  strike  me  calm,  yet  she  beheld 
Twenty  rebellions  rise  where  one  was  quelled; 
I  felt  the  sky,  itself,  too  closely  bent   .   .   . 
My  days  were  infinite  with  discontent. 
I  often  longed  for  times  when  peace  would  pour, 
Like  sunlight  on  a  solitary  moor, 
Her  quiets  over  me. 

But  now  that's  come, 
And  youth's  sweet  voice  of  madness,  long  struck  dumb. 
Gives  way  to  measured  music  learned  by  rote — 
Oh,  that  life  once  more  had  me  by  the  throat! 


IRELAND'S   HOLY   DEAD 

BY  SEUMAS  MacMANUS 


GOD  rest  our  holy  dead! 
For    them,    Irishmen,    dis- 
persed the  world  round,  mourn 
and  rejoice. 

Mourn  for  a  moment.  Rejoice  for- 
ever. 

Our  Masters'  lead,  seeking  to  give 
them  miserable  death,  has  given  them 
glorious  life.  They  shall  live  as  long 
as  Ireland  lives;  as  long  as  Freedom 
lives. 

Thru  the  endless  ages  of  Ireland's 
bloody  travail  England  has  unceas- 
ingly taken  toll  of  our  noblest.  Al- 
ways our  noblest. 

But  never  at  one  sweep  did  she 
gather  to  herself  a  nobler  three. 

Tom  Clark,  the  undaunted,  whose 
frame  had  grown  frail  in  English 
prisons,  but  the  fire  of  whose  eye 
dungeons  could  not  dim,  and  the  fiber 
of  whose  soul  shackles  could  not 
soften. 

Tomas  MacDonough,  the  eager,  the 
ardent,  the  boy,  bubbling  with  en- 
thusiasms— the  playful  teacher,  the 
merry  piper,  the  joyous  Gael. 

Search  America,  which  fosters  a 
multitude  of  noble  men,  and  you 
might  find  many  as  noble,  but  few 
more  noble,  than  these. 

And  in  your  great  America  you 
would  find  a  few  as  noble  as,  but  no 
single  soul  more  noble  than,  the 
third  who  fell  to  the  English  execu- 
tioner's bullet — he  the  gentle  and  the 
earnest — Padraic  Pearse — he,  with 
the  heart  of  a  child  at  its  most  child- 
like, and  the  spirit  of  a  man  at  its 
most  manlike — he,  with  the  vision  of 
a  poet,  the  brain  of  a  thinker,  the 
hand  of  a  doer,  the  soul  of  a  patriot. 

With  such  a  man  as  Padraic  Pearse 
it  is  rarely  God  blesses  a  nation.  For 
him,  the  rare  educationist,  the  sub- 


The  author  of  "Yourself  and  tlw 
Neighbors"  and  a  dozen  other 
books  has  long  been  familiar 
to  our  readers  and  the  Ainerican 
public  as  an  interpreter  of  Irish 
life  and  Irish  thought  in  both  prose 
and  verse.  He  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent ones  in  the  Young  Ireland 
movement,  and  this  threnody 
written  on  the  execution  of  Tom 
Clark,  Tomds  MacDonough  and 
Padraic  Pearse  in  the  Tower  of 
London  expresses  the  spirit  of 
militant    Ireland.  —  The     Editor. 


lime  idealist,  the  wonderful  achiever, 
not  Ireland  alone,  but  the  world,  may 
well  mourn.  For,  the  lofty  ideals  to 
which  he  had  been  giving  concrete 
form  in  the  land  of  his  soul's  love 
would  have  uplifted  mankind. 

In  other  lands  the  vanquished  sol- 
dier, reverenced  and  respected,  but 
forfeits  his  liberty  for  a  little  while. 
Thru  seven  hundred  years  of  unceas- 
ing war  in  Ireland  the  Irish  soldier 
who  has  'fought  the  unequal  brave 
fight  for  his  country's  freeing  has  al- 
ways been  branded  criminal,  and  for 
his  crime  paid  forfeit  with  his  life, 
or  his  lifetime's  liberty.  Till  the  Eng- 
lish prison  cell  has,  to  us,  become 
holy  as  a  saint's  cloister  —  and  the 
gibbet,  hallowed  by  the  last  steps  of 
our  bravest,  an  emblem  only  less  sa- 
cred than  the  Cross. 

No  Irishman  should  idly  sorrow. 
No  Irishman  should  raise  complaint. 
They  whose  bodies  were  shot  thru  by 
the  Tyrant's  bullets  would  rather 
die  a  thousand  deaths  than  live  by 
the  unctuous  grace  of  their  country's 
conqueror. 

And  sorrow  is  not  now  for  Ireland 
— but  work.   The   three  who   lie  in 


English  earth  today,  with  England's 
lead  in  their  hearts,  did  their  work. 
They  struck  one  brave,  bold  blow  for 
Freedom,  which,  in  the  valleys  of  our 
unconquered  and  unconquerable  land 
shall  reverberate  adown  the  cen- 
turies— insistently  urging  all  work- 
men to  the  work. 

That  the  crowd  will  call  them  fool- 
ish visionaries  and  failures  matters 
not.  A  rabble  that  clattered  down 
Calvary's  Hill,  one  morning,  prated 
contemptuously,  too,  of  visionaries 
and  failures.  0  short-sighted  mobs! 

And  short-sighted  was  the  Exe- 
cutioner, who,  that  gloomy  morn, 
tying  bandages  on  the  eyes  of  these 
three  men,  thought  to  blind  them — 
whereas  he  was  only  blinding  the 
eyes  of  his  own  nation — while  the 
bandaged  eyes  of  the  three  Failures 
looked  far  down  the  future,  seeing 
something  that  made  them  smile  in 
their  souls. 

Short-sighted,  too,  when,  believing 
that  he  put  out  these  men's  lives,  he 
gave  them  earthly  immortality 

Tom  Clark,-  Tomas  MacDonough, 
Padraic  Pearse,  for  loved  Ireland's 
sake,  fearlessly  faced  their  Execu- 
tioner. And  the  trickling  hearts' 
blood  of  these  three  brave  fellows, 
dying,  has  done  more  to  hasten  Erin's 
harvest  than  could  the  gleaming 
blades  of  thirty  thousand  living. 

They  ARE  thirty  thousand — tho 
they  were  but  three. 

And  they  are  not  dead,  but  live. 

Whoso  dies  for  Ireland  lives  for- 
ever. 

And  from  the  myriad  misty  valleys 
of  our  ancient  land  I  hear  the  clam- 
ant voices  of  a  hundred  thousand 
voung  men,  crying,  "Let  US  live! 
Let  US  live!" 
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War  Cartoons  from 
Seven  Nations 
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E  cartoonists  are  merely  reporters  with  a 
drawing  pen  or  brush  instead  of  a  pencil," 
said  W.  A.  Rogers,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
American  cartoonists. 

Cartoons  are  the  most  direct  expression  of  what  the 
people  are  actually  thinking. 

In  Europe  now  the  cartoons  are  of  course  all  of  war. 
English  cartoons  deal  chiefly  with  social  conditions  at 
home  and  with  the  duty  of  enlisting.  The  dangers  and 
the  suffering  of  war  are  minimized  or  denied,  and  even 


Orawn   by  Houlbot 

PETITS   FRANCAIS   IN   WARTIME 
A  sketch  in  colors  as  delicate  as  those  of  the  Italian  cartoon,  below, 

are  violent 


Drawn   by    Walter  Kleni 

THE   PEOPLE'S   SACRIFICE— GERMANY 


Courtesy   of   Punch,    London 

JOHN  BULL  FINDS  ZEPPELINS  HIS  "BEST  RECRUITER" 


Courtesy  of  L'Asino 

THE  WAE  OF  LIBERATION  FOR  ITALY 


the  Zeppelin  raids  are  turned  inside  out 
to  show  their  silver  lining. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
more  fundamental  questions,  and  strikes 
a  note  of  pity  and  of  high  idealism.  The 
accompanying  sketch  of  "Petits  Fran- 
cais"  was  drawn  just  after  the  war  be- 
gan and  it  represents  France  as  taking 
care  of  "another  little  brother — a  little 
Belgium."  The  artist  is  Roulbot,  a 
French  cartoonist  of  recognized  ability, 
whose  work  has  artistic  merit  as  well 
as  popular  appeal. 

In  Italy,  where  there  is  less  fighting, 
there  is  a  more  vindictive  attitude.  For 
the  most  part  Italian  cartoons  are  scath- 
ing in  their  attacks  on  the  enemy — 
sometimes  savagely  personal  but  usual- 
ly symbolic  rather  than  realistic.  A 
characteristic  example  is  the  one  en- 
titled "The  War  of  Liberation"  —  a 
soldier  shooting  at  the  heart  of  the 
double-headed  eagle,  M^hich  crushes  un- 


Courtesy  of  The  Masses 


TO   THE   U.    S.  :    "DID   YOU    CALL' 


Copyright  by  S. 


von  Looy 

THE   BATTLEFIELD 


-AS   HOLLAND   SEES   IT 


windmills.  Holland's  car- 
toons have  been  among  the 
most  forceful  in  their  grim 
realism.  Jan  Wiegman  in 
his  silhouettes  of  war  such  as 
the  accompanying  cartoon  of 
"The  Battlefield"  gives  a 
striking  presentation  of  the 
misery  of  war. 

In  this  country  there  is  a 
less  unified  response  in  war 
cartoons.  There  is  the  same 
feeling  of  horror  and  of  sym- 
pathy which  is  felt  by  all  the 
neutrals,  but  considerations 
of  preparedness  outweigh 
the  more  objective  emotions 
and  throw  the  emphasis  on 
our  own  application  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war,  as  in  the 
vigorous  cartoon  from  The 
Masses  voicing  Death's  ques- 
tion to  the  United  States, 
"Did  you  call?" 


der  its  feet  the  Irredenta  provinces  of 
Trieste  and  Trent. 

But  the  fiercest  of  war  cartoons  come 
from  Germany,  leeringly  scornful  or 
grimly  suggestive  of  frightfulness. 
German  war  art  deals  oftenest  with  the 
battlefield,  as  it  is  depicted  in  The  Peo- 
ple's Sacrifice,  by  Walter  Klem — an 
emotional  study  of  what  war  may  mean. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  German  car- 
toonists go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
picture  the  follies  of  war  with  good- 
humored  ridicule. 

The  spirit  of  the  warring  nations,  as 
we  see  it  in  their  art,  is  seldom  war- 
glory,  but  rather  pity,  horror,  and  a 
patriotic  sense  of  duty. 

The  neutral  nations  see  the  horror  of 
war,  too,  and  they  frequently  express  a 
longing  for  peace.  Spain  is  warned  of 
the  futility  of  her  getting  into  the  war 
by  cartoons  such  as  the  one  by  Rubio  on 
this  page,  in  which  Don  Quixote  tilts 
against  42  centimeter  guns  instead  of 
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SPAIN  REVISES  DON  QUIXOTE 


THE    EFFICIENT   HOME 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


HOME  is  the  half-way  house 
between  earth  and  heaven.  As 
such  it  needs  the  practical, 
and  the  ideal,  both  combined,  more 
than  any  other  human  institution. 
The  earth  side  of  a  home  must  be 
absolutely  practical,  and  the  heaven 
side  must  be  absolutely  ideal,  if  the 
home  is  to  be  a  home. 

There  is  more  need  for  science  in 
the  home  than  for  science  anywhere 
else.  Not  because  science  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  home,  but  be- 
cause the  most  neglected  thing  is  al- 
ways the  most  important.  The  aver- 
age home  is  a  conglomeration  of 
guess-work,  patch-work,  and  over- 
work. The  guess-work  is  the  fault  of 
the  man,  the  overwork  of  the  woman, 
the  patch-work  of  them  both.  A  little 
science  in  advance  would  prevent 
most  of  the  trouble. 

As  the  one  place  where  all  human 
interests  gather,  center  and  radiate, 
the  home  should  be  given  first  con- 
sideration in  a  real  efficiency  pro- 
gram for  a  man,  a  city,  or  a  nation. 
School  efficiency,  business  efficiency, 
church  efficiency,  community  efficien- 
cy, all  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
home  efficiency. 

Because  of  lack  of  space,  we  must 
here  confine  ourselves  largely  to  the 
home  as  a  house.  But  we  would  first 
emphasize  the  supreme  value  of  the 
home  as  an  institution.  Many  a  good 
woman — good  but  stupid — thinks  so 
much  of  her  home  as  a  house  that  she 
forgets  to  be  anything  but  a  house- 
keeper. But  the  house  is  merely  a 
shell  for  the  home. 

If  you  cannot  have  your  home  a 
model  house  and  a  model  institution 
at  the  same  time — never  mind  about 
the  model  house.  A  little  dust  in  the 
corner  of  your  parlor  is  better  than 
a  layer  of  dust  on  your  mind. 

Furthermore,  a  dollar  with  your 
best  thought  and  feeling  in  it  can  do 
as  much  to  make  your  home  attrac- 
tive as  ten  dollars  spent  rashly, 
thoughtlessly,  flippantly. 

THE  HOME  AS  AN  INSTITUTION 

THE  efficient  home,  as  a  modern 
institution,  covers  ten  cardinal 
points,  namely — health,  economy, 
beauty,  productivity,  hospitality, 
education,  devotion,  ambition,  co- 
operation, character.  These  points 
are  universal  in  application.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  size,  cost 
or  location  of  your  house.  You  do  not 
need  to  have  a  house,  you  may  live 
in  a  $10-a-month  flat,  and  still  ob- 
serve these  ten  cardinal  points.  We 
will  consider  them  briefly. 

1.  Health.  Half  the  disease  in  the 
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United  States  could  be  prevented  by 
the  universal  adoption  of  a  home 
health  system,  including  health  in- 
structions, health  foods,  baths,  exer- 
cizes, garments,  habits  of  life  and 
methods  of  work.  Many  physicians 
claim  that  epidemics  such  as  typhoid, 
grippe  and  scarlet  fever  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  civilization  where  the 
home  science  of  prevention  of  dis- 
ease were  understood  and  applied. 

2.  Economy.  Every  home  should 
have  installed  a  modern  scheme  of 
cost-finding,  cost-keeping  and  cost- 
reducing,  personal  expenses  on  a 
scientific  budget  basis.  Mother 
doubtless  wastes  a  little,  but  father 
is  apt  to  waste  more,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  sure  to  waste  most.  Why  re- 
form mother  exclusively? 

3.  Beauty.  Home  discord  is  largely 
the  result  of  discordant  surround- 
ings. The  sensory  nerves  must  be 
soothed  in  the  home.  They  are  more 
often  irritated. 

4.  Productivity.  The  home  is  fun- 
damentally a  social  unit.  The  busi- 
ness of  it,  therefore,  is  to  enable  each 
member  of  the  family  to  do  more  and 
better  work  in  the  community.  For 
this  purpose,  physiological,  psycho- 
logical and  industrial  principles 
should  be  taught  and  em.bodied  in  the 
household.  Are  you  improving  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  your  voca- 
tional output  by  at  least  ten  per  cent 
every  year?  If  not,  something  is 
wrong  with  your  home. 

5.  Hospitality.  By  this  word  I  do 
not  mean  card  parties,  pink  teas  or 
pay-your-debts  functions  of  any 
sort.  I  mean  just  a  handclasp  with 
some  heart  in  it,  an  open  home  door. 
A  test  for  your  hospitality  is  that 
the  fellow  you  invite  never  thinks 
what  or  how  much  you  are  going  to 
give  him  to  eat. 

6.  Education.  The  despair  of  con- 
scientious teachers  is  the  lack  of  and 
indifference  to  sound  educational 
methods  in  the  home.  Careless 
thought  and  speech,  unbridled  emo- 
tions, superficial  judgments,  artifi- 
cial standards — these  home  defects 
can  never  be  redeemed  by  any  cur- 
riculum  of  high    school   or   college. 

7.  Devotion.  This  should  be  mu- 
tual, and  reciprocal.  Too  often  one 
member  of  the  family — most  often 
the  mother,  least  often  the  son — ex- 
presses devotion  for  the  entire  group. 
The  fires  of  destiny  are  kindled  in 
the  crucible  of  devotion.  Back  of  the 
great  man  has  always  been  some 
one's  home  prayer,  faith,  sacrifice. 

8.  Ambition.  The  purpose  in  our 
habitation  is  our  evolution.  Accord- 
ingly, every  home  must  be  outgrown, 


every  blood  tie  broken,  every  associa- 
tion of  mere  kinship  finally  put  off 
and  away,  as  the  locust  drops  his 
skin.  Can  you  forget  that  your 
brother  is  your  brother,  your  son  is 
your  son,  your  wife  is  your  wife,  and 
want  for  each  only  the  highest  good 
of  each,  whether  you  reap  joy  or 
sorrow  from  it?  Do  you  know  what 
the  great  ambition  of  each  member 
of  your  family  really  is,  and  are  you 
helping  him  or  her  to  achieve  it? 

9.  Cooperation.  Every  home  should 
provide  for  a  systematic  study  of  co- 
operative method,  as  shown  in  the 
modern  factory,  mill  or  department 
store.  The  scientific  grouping  and 
control  of  individual  tasks  and  rela- 
tions in  the  family  is  almost  un- 
known. Therefore,  a  burden  of  un- 
natural and  unnecessary  weight  falls 
on  some  one  member  of  the  family — 
the  most  unselfish,  and  usually  the 
least  endowed  with  physical  strength. 

10.  Character.  The  great  need  of 
the  American  home  today  is  for  a 
Spartan  courage.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  backbones  of  our  children 
are  mush.  We  deny  them  the  supreme 
strength  which  grows  only  from  do- 
ing the  hardest  thing.  The  very  mul- 
tiplicity of  conveniences  and  luxuries 
robs  this  generation  of  self-resource 
and  self-reliance.  Clearly  and  strong- 
ly as  I  urge  the  use  of  labor-saving 
devices  in  the  home,  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  forget  them  all  unless  at  the 
same  time  you  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  how  to  tvork — hard  and  long 
and  well,  and  painfully  if  need  be. 
Nothing  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
old-fashioned  hardship  in  the  home 
production  of  character. 

THE   HOME  AS  A  HOUSE 

NOW  for  the  home  as  a  house. 
My  friend,  the  architect,  says 
there  are  five  principal  reasons  why 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  home  own- 
ers are  dissatisfied  with  their  own 
work.  These  reasons  may  be  sum- 
marized thus:  (a)  Failure  to  plan  all 
details  ahead,  or  even  to  know  what 
the  necessary  details  are;  (b)  failure 
to  secure  in  advance  all  the  available 
information;  (c)  failure  to  employ 
the  best  architect,  builder  and  other 
helpers;  (d)  failure  to  sign  a  com- 
prehensive, minute,  iron-clad  con- 
tract; (e)  failure  to  keep  the  entire 
job  under  personal  supervision.  The 
aim  of  this  article  is  to  mark  out 
lines  of  thought  for  the  prevention  of 
these  mistakes. 

The  first  suggestion  is  to  begin 
home  planning  early  in  life.  Every 
young  man  or  woman  over  eighteen 
should    be    regularly    saving    for    a 
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home.  If  you  can  save  only  $10  a 
year,  this  much  will  buy  books  and 
periodicals  that  should  prevent  a 
waste  of  hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  when  you  build 
later.  Whatever  your  age,  if  you  have 
not  a  home  of  your  own,  resolve  now 
to  have  one — then  start  your  plan. 
Real  estate,  properly  chosen,  bought 
and  managed,  is  the  universally  good 
investment. 

Build  for  yourself.  Don't  buy  a 
second-hand  house;  it  won't  fit  you 
any  better  than  a  second-hand  suit  of 
clothes.  Your  individual  home  tastes, 
needs  and  preferences  must  be 
learned  before  you  build — not  after. 
When  they  are  clear  to  you,  no  house 
on  earth  but  the  house  you  make  will 
satisfy  you. 

Be  your  own  designer.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  architect  you  hire  is  to 
embody  your  ideas.  If  you  haven't 
any,  his  work  will  fail,  no  mattter 
how  good  an  architect  he  is. 

Devote  a  year  to  learning  home 
science.  Take  a  mail  course  if  pos- 
sible, in  advance  of  building.  Pur- 
chase a  small  library  of  new  and 
trustworthy  books.  Answer  adver- 
tisements in  popular  and  technical 
magazines ;  you  can  obtain  a  large 
assortment  of  booklets  on  all  phases 
of  home  building,  furnishing  and 
decorating,  merely  by  asking  for 
these  publications  from  various 
manufacturers,  who  will  mail  them 
without  charge  or  on  receipt  of  post- 
age. Study  these  booklets.  If  you  have 
a   sweetheart,   study  them  together. 

Draw  a  rough  plan  of  your  house, 
lawn  and  garden,  on  a  big  sheet  of 
bristol  board  or  "art  paper,"  allow- 
ing, say,  half  an  inch  on  the  draw- 


ing for  each  foot  of  ground.  This  pre- 
liminary sketch  will  have  to  be  al- 
tered considerably,  first  by  yourself 
to  grow  with  your  ideas,  then  by  the 
architect  to  be  made  practical.  But 
get  the  whole  thing  on  paper  as 
early  as  possible,  and  exact  in  every 
detail. 

Choose  your  architect — don't  hire 
one  because  he  lives  near  you  or  a 
friend  of  yours  knows  him.  Be  sure 
(1)  that  he  is  a  specialist  in  your 
kind  of  home — whether  a  bungalow, 
a  Queen  Anne  cottage  or  a  Colonial 
manse;  (2)  that  he  can  refer  you  to 
a  number  of  satisfied  clients;  (3) 
that  he  belongs  to  national  associa- 
tions of  architects,  with  high  profes- 
sional standing;  (4)  that  he  will 
guarantee  the  final  cost  of  your  home 
not  to  exceed  the  initial  appropria- 
tion. There  are  some  fifty  trades  and 
professions  involved  in  the  making 
of  a  home,  from  start  to  finish.  These 
are  mostly  uncorrelated ;  hence 
delays,  mistakes,  and  numerous 
"extras"  in  the  bill  are  very  likely, 
unless  a  blanket  contract  fully  pro- 
tects you  against  loss. 

BUYING  THE  LAND 

CONSIDER  many  things  before 
you  buy  your  land.  Regard  this 
purchase  as  an  investment,  apart 
from  household  features.  Weigh  its 
value  by  the  possibility  of  resale  at 
a  good  price — what  you  paid,  or 
more.  Ask  a  number  of  good  business 
men  their  opinion  of  125  feet  front 
and  150  to  200  feet  in  depth;  a  front 
less  than  seventy-five  feet,  in  a  popu- 
lous section,  crowds  one  too  close 
to  his  neighbors,  while  a  front  longer 
than  125  feet  means  too  much  lawn 


mowing  and  general  upkeep.  Loca- 
tion should  be  high  and  dry,  with 
house  on  highest  part — a  damp  cellar 
breeds  disease  fast.  Air  and  light 
must  be  plentiful  on  all  sides  (before 
you  build  study  plans  of  the  air-light 
health  cottages  now  so  popular  in 
Europe).  Neighborhood  should  be 
quiet,  no  street  car  within  five  or  six 
blocks,  and  no  garage,  theater  or 
other  place  of  pandemonium  nearby. 
Stores,  schools  and  churches  should 
be  in  reach  of  comfortable  travel, 
with  the  place  of  work  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  kept  in  view,  as  to 
daily  loss  of  time  in  transit. 

Always  buy,  however,  just  ahead 
of  the  crowd,  where  new  transporta- 
tion lines  are  sure  to  come,  but  have 
not  yet  come.  The  same  rule  holds  in 
the  country,  where  the  "good  roads" 
movement  will  increase  the  value 
of  land.  Have  your  title  guaran- 
teed by  a  title  guarantee  company 
or  a  firm  of  responsible  lawyers.  Be- 
fore signing  the  contract,  go  and 
visit  the  property  some  winter  day, 
with  a  blizzard  howling  above  and  a 
snow-drift  rising  beneath,  and  no 
suave,  summery  land  agent  breath- 
ing soft  nothings  in  your  ear.  The 
time  to  look  at  real  estate  is  when 
the  real  estate  man  isn't  looking. 

Buy  your  land  on  instalments  if 
necessary,  paying  the  same  as  rent, 
after  you  negotiate  with  a  building 
and  loan  company  to  advance  money 
for  the  house.  But  pay  cash  for  all 
the  contents  of  the  house.  Furnish 
one  room  at  a  time,  or  buy  one  chair 
or  picture — only  pay  cash.  Comforts 
on  credit  are  discomforts. 

Place  your  house  at  least  fifty  feet 
back  from  the  street  if  possible,  for 


EFFICIENT    HOME    TEST 

FOR  SELF-APPLICATION  BY  ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  DESIRING 
TO     IMPROVE     HOME     CONDITIONS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 

Directions.  Where  answer  is  Yes,  write  numeral  5  in  blank  space  opposite.  Where  answer  is  No.  leave  space 
Wank.  Where  answer  is  partially  affirmative,  write  numeral  between  1  and  5  expressing  degree  of  assurance.  Add 
column  of  numei-iils  for  total  grade  in  per  cent.  This  Test  is  not  comijlete,  merely  indicative.  Queries  on  the  sub- 
ject will  bo  gladly  answered  by  INIr.  Purinton,  so  far  as  practicable ;  address  your  letter  in  care  of  The  Independent 
Efficiency  Service,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 

1.  Is  your  home  free  of  debt,  and  insured  fully — both  house    and    contents? 

2.  Could  you  sell  the  proi)erty  today  for  at  least  20  per  cent  more  than   it  cost  you? 

3.  Is   your  outdoor   and   indoor  color  sciieme   artistic,   restful,    individual? 

4.  Are  your  i)ictures,   tapestries  and   other  ornaments   very  few  but  very  good?. 

5.  Have  you   electric  light   and   automatic  ventilation    for  every    room? 

6.  Before  installing  your  heating  system,  did  you  study  at  least  four  other  systems? 

7.  Are  kitchen,   i)antry,  laundry  arranged  according  to  the   plans   of  experts? 

8.  Could  you  keep  house  comfortably  without  a  maid? '.         

9.  Have  you  a  lion\(>  gymnasium  and  playroom  ? 

10.  Has   everybody   in   the   family   given    the  sleeping-porch  a    fair    trial? 

11.  Have  you   iilenty  of  flowers,   a  prize  lawn,   and  a  profitable    garden  ? ■ 

12.  Does  the  whole  family  enjoy  together  at  least  one  evening    a    week? 

1.3.  Do  you  entertain  the  rich  and  the  poor  equally  well,  ami  equally   often? 

14.  Have  the   home   duties   and   r(>sponsibilities  been   fairly  apptu-tioned  anumg  the  occupants? 

15.  Is  the  right  home  regimen  heliiing  you   to  do  more  and  l)(>tter  win-k  each  year? 

16.  Are  you  saving  a  little  money  regularly,   for  home  developments    and    improvements? 

17.  Does   each   member   follow   the  budget   system   of  personal    finances? 

IS.  Do  you  take  at  least  two  home  science  magazines,  have  you  read  at  least  two  home  science  books? 

19.  Have  you  joined  a  civic  or  domestic  improvement  association  ?    

20.  Do  you  consider  moral  backbone  the  finest  home  product,  and  are  you  making  it? 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Total    equals    your    approximate    grade    in 

Edward  E.nrle  Purinton  conception  and  creation  of  an  efficient  home 
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seclusion  and  symmetry,  and  at  or 
near  the  center  of  your  plot,  thus 
leaving  space  in  front  for  flower 
beds,  at  sides  for  shrubbery,  in  rear 
for  vegetable  garden  and  perhaps 
fruit  trees  or  berries. 

BUY  THE  BEST 

PRACTISE  real  economy  by  hav- 
ing the  best  vi^here  only  the  best 
will  serve.  Thus,  after  wide  investi- 
gation and  comparison,  choose  the 
best  in  grass,  seed,  in  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds,  in  building  and  roof- 
ing material,  in  house  paint,  in  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilating  sys- 
tems, in  plumbing  and  fireproofing, 
in  wall  finish  and  interior  decoration, 
in  bedroom,  bathroom  and  kitchen 
furnishings,  in  hygienic  factors 
thruout.  Among  building  materials 
are  wood,  stone,  tile,  concrete,  face 
brick,  tapestry  brick,  tile-and-brick, 
tile  -  and  -  stucco,  frame- and- stucco, 
patent  compounds  of  different  kinds. 
Among  roofing  materials  are  shingle, 
tin,  slate,  galvanized  iron,  tile, 
asphalt,  and  special  chemical  fabrics. 
Don't  build  without  learning  what 
your  best  material  is  for  house  and 
roof. 

Study  with  extra  care  the  prob- 
lems of  heat,  light  and  ventilation. 
Most  heating  boilers  burn  only  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  their  fuel ;  they  be- 
come enthusiastic  in  hot  weather  and 
apathetic  in  cold.  Get  a  good  boiler, 
gentle,  pliable,  and  considerate  of 
your  purse,  time  and  temper.  The 
heating  plant  may  be  steam,  hot 
water  or  hot  air.  Each  claims 
advantages  over  the  others.  Which- 
ever you  order,  be  sure  there  is  sup- 
plied at  least  thirty  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  minute  for  each  occu- 
pant of  every  room.  Some  plants 
change  the  air  completely  every  half 
hour.  National  heating  companies 
will  often  study  your  house  plan,  and 
make  specific  recommendations,  with- 
out charge.  As  for  illumination,  a 
modern  electric  plant  may  now  be 
installed  for  less  than  the  price  of 
a  good  piano.  Or,  acetylene  may  be 
used,  or  a  self-generating  gas  now  on 
the  market. 

Ponder  long  your  color  scheme. 
Before  you  paint  your  house,  get  a 
wide  assortment  of  "color  cards" 
from  the  leading  paint  companies, 
and  make  your  house  harmonious,  or 
leave  it  unpainted. 

Fix  the  size,  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  your  rooms  only  after  read- 
ing several  books  on  home  building, 
or  consulting  a  domestic  engineer. 
Otherwise,  you  are  almost  sure  to 
neglect  some  vital  pont,  learned  only 
by  experience.  A  wise  procedure 
would  be  to  visit  one  of  the  "prac- 
tise cottages"  in  home  economics 
now  maintained  by  the  more  progres- 


sive schools,  particularly  agricultural 
colleges  and  state  universities. 

Ask  your  friends  and  neighbors 
what  mistakes  and  omidsions  were 
found  in  the  construction  of  their 
homes,  and  avoid  these.  Among 
things  commonly  overlooked  are 
these:  A  cellar  for  storing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  made  of  concrete,  and 
thus  rat-proof;  a  ten  or  twelve  foot 
porch  around  two  sides  of  the  house 
— on  the  least  exposed  side  an  ar- 
rangement for  outdoor  sleeping;  a 
laundry  extension  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  with  space  for  modern  ma- 
chines and  equipment;  a  flight  of 
back  stairs,  for  surreptitious  use 
when  "company"  is  in  the  parlor  and 
you  haven't  your  company  clothes 
on;  a  numerous  and  generous  array 
of  closets — closets  being  to  a  wom- 
an's comfort'  what  pockets  are  to  a 
man's;  a  playroom  and  gymnasium, 
where  all  the  family  can  be  children 
together;  a  lavatory  on  each  floor;  a 
speaking  tube  or  interphone  system 
of  communication  between  floors;  a 
grouping  and  spacing  of  kitchen, 
pantry  and  dining  room  according  to 
the  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment; a  sound-proof,  detached  study 
or  library;  a  conservatory  and  so- 
larium, where  potted  plants  and  also 
human  flowers  may  take  sun  baths 
for  their  health. 

BE  MODERN 

PLAN  to  make  your  home  thoroly 
modern;  in  this  respect  do  not 
take  any  house  of  a  neighbor  for  a 
pattern,  since  new  methods  and  utili- 
ties unknown  even  a  few  months  ago 
are  now  available.  Some  of  the 
typical  modern  improvements  are 
these :  Patent  wall  linings,  fire-resist- 
ing, sound-deadening  and  moisture- 
proof;  liquid  wall  finish,  artistic, 
washable  and  durable,  to  take  the 
place  of  wall-paper;  colorfast,  rever- 
sible moth-proof  rugs,  made  to  har- 
monize with  color  scheme  of  room; 
china  and  porcelain  bathroom  fix- 
tures; new  material,  heat,  acid  and 
rust  proof,  for  kitchen  cabinets, 
ranges  and  refrigerators;  non-rust- 
ing, non-corroding,  wrought  iron 
sanitary  piping;  weather  -  proof 
screening  for  windows  and  doors; 
hygienic  ventilators,  keeping  out 
drafts,  dust  and  storms;  combina- 
tion cellar  window  and  coal-chute,  to 
protect  house  and  lawn  from  both 
coalman  and  burglar;  milk  bottle  and 
package  receiver,  weather-proof  and 
burglar-proof;  underground  garbage 
receiver,  always  closed,  fly  and  cat 
proof;  house  revolving  fan,  run  by 
alcohol;  smokeless  oil  heater,  for 
speedy  warmth  on  winter  morhings; 
lawn  mower  that  stays  sharp  but 
fails  to  cut  up  the  lawn,  confining 
itself  to  the  grass;   outdoor  living 


room  for  lawn  or  garden  use;  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  and  hearth  in 
new  dress;  bird  houses  and  bird 
baths;  hand  fire  extinguishers,  to 
quench  a  blaze  quickly  and  deci- 
sively; hammerless  safety  revolver, 
for  protection  against  intruders; 
complete  sectional  furniture,  made  in 
a  factory  to  your  order,  and  shipped 
ready  to  frame;  complete  sectional 
houses,  built  and  bought  in  a  similar 
way,  at  prices  from  $300  to  $10,000. 

This  article  must  be  incomplete; 
space  forbids  proper  mention  of  in- 
terior decoration;  furnishings  and 
equipment;  music,  books  and  pic- 
tures; games,  tool-kit,  emergency 
chest;  landscape  gardening;  flower 
and  vegetable  culture;  care  of  birds 
and  other  household  pets ;  considera- 
tion of  personal  factors  in  housing 
and  developing  each  member  of  the 
family.  But  these  things  may  be 
learned  thru  books,  magazines,  mail 
courses  and  special  institutions. 

An  important  question,  however, 
must  be  answered — a  question  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  ask.  "How 
can  a  dreary,  skimpy  and  faulty 
house,  built  in  the  last  generation, 
be  transformed  into  a  model  home — 
comfortable,  hygienic  and  artistic?" 
We  affirm,  as  always:  Anything  can 
he  done  that  should  be  done.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  suggestions  offered 
here  may  be  adapted  to  any  home, 
anywhere,  by  means  of  sufficient 
thought,  work,  ingenuity  and  per- 
sistence. Whoever  can  remodel  his 
mind  can  remodel  his  home.  The 
mind  problem  is  the  real  one.  Cases 
are  on  record  where  an  old,  ram- 
shackle farmhouse  in  the  last  stages 
of  decrepitude  was  rebuilt,  refur- 
nished, made  wholesome,  attractive 
and  profitable  at  slight  comparative 
cost. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  matter 
now  where  you  live — whether  in  city, 
town  or  country;  as  you  can  order 
anything  by  mail,  from  the  name- 
plate  on  your  door  to  the  house  itself. 
Indeed,  the  best  home  is  neither  a 
country  home  nor  a  city  home — it  is 
a  country  home  in  the  city  or  a  city 
home  in  the  country.  The  city  home 
has  conveniences,  refinements  and 
improvements  that  the  country  home 
needs;  the  country  home  has  health, 
quiet  and  freedom  that  the  city  home 
needs;  wherever  you  live,  put  them 
together  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
both. 

Every  home,  with  the  right  com- 
bination of  heart,  head  and  hands, 
may  become  a  storehouse  of  health, 
a  model  of  thrift,  a  palace  of  comfort, 
a  dream  of  beauty,  and  a  mount  of 
peace.  To  make  a  home  like  this  will 
be  a  crucial  test,  and  a  supreme  tri- 
umph of  wisdom,  affection,  skill,  de- 
votion, character. 
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THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  FOUR  NEUTRALS 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN  FOUNDATION  IN  IMPROVING 
OUR  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  NORTHERN  KINGDOMS 

WITHOUT  ignorance,  no  war. 
It  has  often  been  maintained 
that  if  nations  understood 
each  other  thoroly,  appreciated  the 
alien  habits  of  thought  of  their 
neighbors,  there  would  be  no  incite- 
ment to  strife.  While  most  of  Europe 
is  busily  tearing  down  the  civiliza- 
tion constructed  with  pains  thru  the 
centuries,  while  in  America  many 
factors  are  contributing  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  war,  other 
agencies  are  quietly  and  steadily  es- 
tablishing friendship  and  under- 
standing between  nations.  Such  a 
force  is  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  which  is  building  on  a 
solid  basis  an  intellectual  bridge  be- 
tween our  great  neutral  democracy 
and  three  small  democratic  king- 
doms, neutral  likewise,  of  Northern 
Europe.  This  Foundation  is  not  a 
peace  society,  but  its  international 
propaganda  contributes  actually  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Foun- 
dation was  established  in  1911  by  the 
late  Niels  Poulson,  president  of  the 
Hecla  Iron  Works  of  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Poulson  was  a  native  of  Denmark 
and  came  a  poor  mechanic  to  Amer- 
ica. Here  he  amassed  a  fortune  and, 
fortunately,  put  it  to  the  service  of 
a  great  ideal — the  elimination  of 
ignorance,  especially  concerning  the 
relations  past  and  present  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  United  States.  To  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  fifteen 
trustees,  whom  he  himself  named, 
he  entrusted  property  valued  at  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  act  of  incorpo- 
ration of  this  board,  approved  by  Mr. 
Poulson,  directed  that  the  interest 
from  his  endowment,  and  other 
funds  which  the  board  might  receive, 
should  be  expended  "for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  an  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  and  for  support- 
ing all  other  forms  of  educational 
intercourse  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden."  The  following 
year  the  three  Scandinavian  kings 
became  patrons  of  the  Foundation 
and  appointed  committees  in  each 
country  to  cooperate  with  the  trus- 
tees. 

What  form  should  their  endeavor 
take?  The  constitution  gave  the 
trustees  much  freedom.  They  were 
directed  to  use  the  income  in 
any  way  that  might  seem  to 
them  most  likely  to  promote  in- 
tellectual relations  betwen  the  four 
countries.  The  easiest  process  would 
have  been  to  turn  the  whole  income 
into  stipends  for  Scandinavian  stu- 


FREDERICK  LYNCH 
The  President  of  the  Trustees  of  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation  since  its  establish- 
ment, who  was  originally  consulted  by  Mr.  Poul- 
son in  formulating  his  great  international  ideals. 
Dr.  Lynch  is  Secretary  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union  and  is  prominently  identified  with  many 
other  organizations  working  either  for  world 
peace  or  for  internationalism.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  and  a  Congregational  minister,  but  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  1910  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  work  as  a  writer  and  lecturer. 
He  is  the  editor  of  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist 


JOHN  ALLYNE  GADE 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Foundation.  His 
father  was  a  Norwegian,  for  many  years  hon- 
orary Consul  of  the  United  States  in  Christiania. 
Mr.  Gade  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
School  of  Architecture  and  has  followed  for 
many  years  his  profession  of  architect  in  New 
York.  Largely  by  his  assistance  Roald  Amund- 
sen was  enabled  to  make  his  dash  for  the  South 
Pole.  Mr.  Gade  has  been  the  promoter  and  bene- 
factor of  numerous  Scandinavian  undertakings 
in  the  United  States,  and  performed  a  notable 
service  in  bringing  to  this  country  the  Scandi- 
navian Art  Exhibition,  in  1912-13 


OSCAR  MONTELIUS 
The  Chairman  of  the  Swedish  Committee  of 
eleven  named  by  King  Gustav  V..  in  each  of  'he 
three  Scandinavian  countries.  The  monarchs, 
who  are  Patrons  of  the  Foundation,  appoint  ad- 
visory committees,  who  in  their  turn  select  two 
Fellows  annually  to  study  in  America.  Profes- 
sor Montelius  is  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy, and  the  author  of  several  works  on  arch- 
eology. It  is  said  that  he  knows  Sweden  in  the 
stone  age  better  than  any  living  man  knows  his 
country    today 


HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 
As  Secretary  of  the  Foundation  and  the  execu- 
tive director  of  its  activities.  Dr.  Leach  has  done 
much  to  spread  a  better  knowledge  of  Scandi- 
navian life  and  institutions.  He  lived  two  years 
in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  is  the 
author  of  "Scandinavia  of  the  Scandinavians." 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1903.  He 
was  an  instructor  at  Hars-ard  in  English  and 
Old  Norse  until  called  to  New  York  in  1912  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  The  American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation 
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dents  wishing  to  study  in  America. 
They  were  unwilling,  however,  thus 
to  minimize  their  responsibility. 
They  conceived  of  the  Foundation  as 
a  broad  international  opportunity. 
Thej'  answered  the  call  for  public 
service  by  creating  an  educational 
bureau  for  information  and  pub- 
licity, and  for  lending  moral  support 
to  all  forms  of  intellectual  inter- 
course. Without  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation, the  fifteen  trustees  have 
given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
energy. 

They  entrust  the  executive  rout- 
ine of  the  Foundation  to  a  sec- 
retary, formerly  instructor  in  Har- 
vard University,  who  is  aided  by  a 
small  salaried  staff.  With  an  income 
as  yet  less  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, due  to  the  untiring  efficiency  of 
this  small  staff  and  the  disinterested 
cooperation  of  the  trustees,  a  work 
of  public  service  has  developed  which 
probably  equals  that  of  some  en- 
dowments which  are  many  times 
greater. 

The  educational  program  of  the 
Foundation  aims  to  interpret  the 
literature,  art,  science,  and  social  life 
of  Scandinavia  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Foun- 
dation was  to  vote  a  subvention  to 
the  Scandinavian  Art  Exhibit  of 
1912-13,  organized  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Gade,  which  in  Chicago  alone,  was 
visited  by  69,094  persons.  In  1913 
the  trustees  voted  to  form  an  inter- 
national affiliation  of  associates,  in- 
viting all  who  were  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  to  become 
enrolled. 

The  number  of  associates  now  ex- 
ceeds four  thousand,  including 
teachers,  bankers,  authors,  states- 
men, and  in  large  measure,  rep- 
resentative Americans  of  Scandi- 
navian descent.  The  associate  or- 
ganizations embrace  the  American 
Society  of  Denmark,  formed  in  1914, 
among  whose  members  are  directors 
of  many  business  houses  having 
trade  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Over  and  above  the  performance 
of  routine  duties,  the  staff  of  the 
Foundation  have  been  able  to  as- 
sist in  the  progress  of  Scandi- 
navian studies  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, to  give  lectures,  to  advise 
women's  and  social  service  clubs  in 
arranging  their  programs,  to  en- 
courage concerts  of  Northern  music 
and  dramatic  performances,  to  make 
connections  for  Scandinavian  stu- 
dents and  lecturers  visiting  this 
country,  to  advise  authors  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  manuscripts,  to  aid  pub- 
lishers in  putting  on  the  market 
books  translated  from  the  Scandi- 
navian languages,  to  send  out  bulle- 
tins to  the  press,  to  answer  requests 


NIELS  POULSON 
Who  endowed  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  Hor- 
sens,  Denmark,  in  1843,  and  died  in  Brooklyn 
in  1911.  He  came  to  America  as  a  young  jour- 
neyman builder.  Mr.  Poulson  was  one  of  the 
first  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  iron  construc- 
tion in  a  modern  city  and,  with  his  friend, 
Michael  Eger,  started  the  Hecla  Iron  Worksfiin 
Brooklyn,  which  brought  him  his  fortune 

for  expert  information;  in  short,  to 
perform  all  the  functions  of  a  pub- 
lic-spirited bureau  of  education. 

Niels  Poulson  had  much  at  heart 
the  dissemination  of  correct  infor- 
mation about  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries by  means  of  an  illustrated 
periodical,  and  in  making  his  first 
bequest  to  the  cause  he  specified  as 
one  purpose  "educating  public  opin- 
ion concerning  these  nations  thru 
platform  and  press."  Such  a  period- 
ical. The  American-Scandinavian  Re- 
view, was  established  by  the  Foun- 
dation, beginning  in  January,  1913, 
and  has  since  appeared  bi-monthly, 
being  sent  to  all  associates  of  the 
Foundation  and  other  subscribers. 
Its  literary  editor  is  Miss  Hanna 
Astrup  Larsen,  an  American  essay- 
writer  of  distinguished  Norwegian 
ancestry. 

In  1914  the  trustees  established 
two  series  of  books,  also  published 
by  the  Foundation,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions. The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  William  Henry  Schofield,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Literature  at 
Harvard  University,  and  the  other 
members.  Professor  Arthur  Hub- 
bell  Palmer,  of  Yale  University,  and 
Dr.  Leach,  Secretary  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

In  one  series,  the  Scandinavian 
Classics,  four  translations  have  al- 
ready been  printed :  Comedies  by 
Holberg,  Poems  by  Tegner,  Poems 
and  Songs  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjorn- 
son,  and  Master  Olof,  Strindberg's 
great  historical  drama.  In  the  other 


series,  the  Scandinavian  Mono- 
graphs, two  books  have  appeared: 
The  Voyages  of  the  Norsemen  to 
America,  by  Professor  William 
Hovgaard,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  Ballad 
Criticism  in  Scandinavia  and  Great 
Britain  During  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, by  Dr.  Sigurd  Bernhard  Hust- 
vedt,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

In  spite  of  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining an  educational  bureau  and 
these  various  publications,  so  well 
have  the  resources  of  the  Foundation 
been  husbanded  that  about  one-third 
of  the  annual  income  can  be  devoted 
to  scholarships  for  traveling  stu- 
dents. In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  each  year  the  Advisory 
Committees  appointed  by  the  kings 
select  two  Fellows  of  the  Foundation 
who  come  to  American  universities 
and  corresponding  institutions  for 
research. 

About  half  of  their  number  have 
been  engineers,  but  practically  all 
branches  of  study  are  open  for 
the  applicants.  At  present  one  Fel- 
low is  studying  road  building  at 
Columbia  University,  another  indus- 
trial organization  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  a  third  library 
methods  at  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary School.  The  fourth  is  a  lawyer 
investigating  our  inheritance  laws 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School;  a  fifth 
is  a  naval  engineer,  studying  at  the 
naval  tank  at  the  University  of 
Michigan;  and  the  sixth  is  an  agri- 
cultural specialist  investigating  ani- 
mal breeding  problems  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Two  years  ago 
one  Fellow  of  the  Foundation  was  a  ^ 
former  student  of  Madame  Curie, 
Miss  Ellen  Gleditsch,  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Christiania,  who  car- 
ried on  imfportant  investigations  in 
radium  at  Yale  and  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence at  Smith  College.  Similarly, 
American  students  are  sent  by  the 
Foundation  to  universities  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  where 
they  are  at  present  studying  litera- 
ture, languages,  history,  and  bacteri- 
ology. 

The  propaganda  conducted  by  The 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation 
in  the  United  States  is  consistent 
at  every  point  with  loyal  American- 
ism. Even  when  exhorting  de- 
scendants of  Scandinavians  to  keep 
alive  in  English  dress  their  inherited 
traditions  of  art  and  literature,  this 
Foundation  is  not  encouraging  the 
perpetuation  of  alien  groups  within 
our  midst,  but  rather  is  aiding  these 
children  of  Northern  stock  to  assimi- 
late and  to  support  with  their  high 
idealism  the  principles  of  American 
liberty. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  IDEA 

THE    MOST    AMERICAN    THING    IN    AMERICA 


F  I  were  a  car- 
toonist I  should 
symbolize  Chau- 
tauqua by  a  tall 
Greek  goddess,  a 
sylvan  goddess 
with  leaves  in  her 
hair  —  not  vine 
leaves,  oak  leaves 
—  tearing  open 
the  bars  of  a  cage  wherein  has  been 
confined  a  bird,  say,  an  owl,  labeled 
"Learning."  For  that  is  what  Chautau- 
qua has  done  for  the  world,  it  has  let 
learning  loose. 

Once  upon  a  time — and  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  but  what  some  of  us  can  re- 
member it,  tho  most  of  us  have  forgot- 
ten it — education  was  thought  to  be  a 
thing  which  could  be  imparted  to  one 
sex  at  one  place  within  one  particular 
period  of  life;  it  was  confined  to  those 
young  men,  more  rarely  young  women, 
who  had  been  trained  in  a  rigidly  pre- 
scribed course  and  who  could  afford  to 
spend  four  years  studying  certain  des- 
ignated subjects  in  a  rigidly  prescribed 
way.  No  allowance  was  made  for  dif- 
ferences of  age,  creed,  sex,  race  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  intellectual  servitude. 
Nowadays  all  that  is  changed.  All 
except  the  most  conservative  univer- 
sities now  make  some  provision  for  the 
education  of  those  of  different  sex  and 
ages  and  take  into  consideration  differ- 
ences of  past  training  and  future  plans. 
Many  of  them  recognize  "absent  treat- 
ment" as  a  legitimate  branch  of  mental 
therapeutics,  and  aim  to  meet  the  de- 
mand by  some  sort  of  correspondence  or 
local  center  work.  Most  of  them  recog- 
nize the  right  of  adults  and  non-profes- 
sional students  to  receive  instruction  by 
means  of  lectures  and  evening  classes. 

In  this  revolution  Chautauqua  has 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  factors. 
It  did  not  start  out  to  supplant  the 
colleges,  but  to  supplement  them.  It 
has  never  diverted  from  the  colleges 
any  who  could  go  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  fed  the  colleges — and 
opened  their  eyes.  It  has  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  various  new  forms 
of  education  which  previously  had  been 
ignored  or  inadequately  provided  for, 
but  now  are  undertaken  by  all  sorts  of 
agencies,  public  and  private.  Chief 
among  the  innovations  for  which  we 
are  largely  indebted  to  Chautauqua  I 
should  name  the  following  four: 


Self-Education.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
only  possible  kind  of  education,  tho 
there  is  a  spurious  imitation  of  educa- 
tion which  consists  of  forcible  feeding, 
like  that  practised  upon  geese  at  Strass- 
burg  and  elsewhere.  But  cramming  in 
coops  results  in  nothing  more  than  fat- 
ty degeneration  of  the  assimilative  or- 
gans, for  real  development  of  the  mus- 
cles can  only  come  from  their  exercize. 

An  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  who  was 
recently  called  to  a  professorship  of  a 
great  eastern  university  was  telling  me 


of  his  experiences.  He  noticed  that  a 
young  man,  obviously  a  member  of  the 
rich  and  leisure  class,  who  had  regis- 
tered for  his  course,  had  not  appeared 
since  the  opening  day.  Meeting  the  stu- 
dent one  day  as  he  was  hurrying  across 
the  campus  to  some  extra-curricular 
activity,  my  friend  asked  why  he  was 
not  attending  class.  "Oh,  that's  all  right, 
professor,"  answered  the  youth,  "I  send 
my  secretary  instead.  He  takes  down 
your  complete  lectures  in  shorthand 
every  day,  while  if  I  was  there  I  could 
not  get  half  of  it." 

Now  the  person  who  pegs  away  by 
himself,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  on  a  Chautauqua 
course  of  study,  or  a  Five-foot  Book- 
shelf or  a  correspondence  school  course 
or  any  other  scheme  of  systematic  read- 
ing is  getting  a  sort  of  self-education 
which  is  worth  something,  even  tho  it 
may  not  give  him  the  right  to  wear  a 
square  cap  with  a  tassel  on  it. 


Home  Education.  To  gather  people 
together  where  the  books  are  was  the 
old  form  of  education.  To  scatter  the 
books  among  the  people  is  the  new  way ; 
not  equal  to  the  old  in  many  respects, 
but  having  certain  advantages  of  its 
own.  Not  every  student  devours  his 
weight  of  books  in  the  course  of  a  col- 
lege year  and  when  he  does  not  it  is 
cheaper  to  move  the  books  than  to  move 
the  man.  The  invention  of  printing  and 
photography,  as  well  as  the  motion  pic- 
ture and  the  phonograph,  has  mobilized 
information,  and  so  far  as  mere  learn- 
ing is  concerned  one  can  usually  find 
out  whatever  is  to  be  known  without 
leaving  his  own  home.  Nor  need  he  be 
altogether  without  the  stimulus  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  great  thinkers,  for 
Chautauqua  has  discovered  that  men 
are  movable  as  well  as  books.  The  num- 
ber of  speakers  who  are  really  worth 
listening  to  is  comparatively  small,  and 
even  they  cannot  talk  continually  to 
the  same  audience  without  running  out 
of  things  worth  saying,  so  it  is  better 


FROM  CHAUTAUQUANS 
The  Independent  tvants  to  hear 
of  the  novel  and  progressive 
things  that  Chautauqua  reading 
circles  and  the  assemblies  on  the 
Chautauqua  circuits  are  doing. 
We  ivill  pay  Two  Dollars  for 
every  brief,  bright  story  of  a 
definite  Chautauqua  achievement 
that  we  consider  good  enough  to 
publish  on  the  Chautauqua  page. 
Only  tivo  conditions:  manu- 
scripts must  not  exceed  300 
ivords,  and  the  contributor's 
name  and  address  must  appear 
on  the  manuscript.  Don't  send 
postage;  no  manuscripts  u'ill  be 
returned. 


policy  to  send  them  around  the  country 
than  to  keep  them  in  one  place.  Now  it 
is  something  of  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
talk  face  to  face  with  a  million  people, 
and  the  men  who  wished  to  influence 
their  contemporaries  soon  found  that 
they  could  do  it  most  effectively  thru 
the  Chautauqua  assemblies  and  various 
lecture  centers  which  sprang  up  in  imi- 
tation of  them  thruout  the  country. 


Spare-time  Education.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  idle  minutes  in  systematic  study 
is  another  Chautauqua  scheme  which 
has  spread  amazingly.  This  is  due  to 
the  discovery  that  it  is  possible  to  learn 
something  worth  while  even  tho  one 
cannot  devote  his  whole  time  and  at- 
tention to  study.  Even  boys  who  are 
sent  to  college  for  the  purpose  do  not, 
as  is  well  known,  devote  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  study.  We  speak 
about  "getting  an  education"  as  if  it 
were  some  single  thing  to  be  got  at  a 
particular  time  and  place  like  buying  an 
overcoat.  As  well  might  we  talk  of 
"getting  an  exercize"  to  last  thru  life 
by  paying  a  visit  to  a  gymnasium.  Edu- 
cation, true  education,  is  a  form  of 
mental  growth,  like  developing  and 
maintaining  a  sound  muscular  system. 
It  requires  time  and  the  gain  does  not 
depend  altogether  upon  the  number  of 
hours  a  day  which  can  be  devoted  to 
study.  The  college  student  who  dilutes 
his  learning  with  play  is  wise,  tho  often 
the  dilution  is  excessive.  The  non-col- 
legian who  dilutes  his  work  with  learn- 
ing is  wise,  and  his  progress  is  often 
greater  than  seems  possible  from  the 
time  spent  in  study. 


Lifelong  Education.  This  follows 
from  the  former.  The  educative  process 
is  not  to  be  confined  within  four  years 
any  more  than  within  four  walls. 
Adults  need  it  as  well  as  youths,  tho  of 
a  different  kind.  "Call  no  man  educated 
until  he  is  dead"  might  have  been  said 
by  Solon.  A  diploma  should  not  be 
granted  till  the  death  certificate  is  filed, 
otherwise  the  world  and  the  holder  of 
the  degree  is  likely  to  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  he  has  been  educated. 
Chautauqua  has  done  a  double  service 
in  teaching  people  who  thought  they 
had  been  educated  that  they  were  not, 
and  people  who  thought  they  could 
never  be  educated  that  they  could  be 
educating  themselves.  It  has  set  men 
and  women  all  over  the  countiy  collec- 
tively to  listening,  singly  to  thinking, 
and  cooperatively  to  reading  along  cer- 
tain well  planned  lines  of  study. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson. 


Ameriraniz.ntion  Wok  at  Chautauqua 
will  be  July  1T-"_*1.  wlirn  authorities  «>n  the 
problems  of  the  imuiigrant  iu  America  are 
to  discuss  various  questions — admission 
tests,  naturalization  plans  and  state  and 
national  policies  of  assimilation.  Professor 
Kdward  A.  Steiner.  author  of  ■"The  Immi- 
grant Tide."  will  give  the  principal  ad- 
dress. 
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WAR— AND  RUMORS  OF  WAR 

Those  who  go  to  training  camps  and 
may  later  become  citizen  soldiers  will 
find  Captain  Andrews'  Furidamentals 
of  Military  Science  useful  in  leading 
them  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  soldier's  life  in  its  routine.  It  is  a 
serious  manual  on  camp  work,  army 
organization,  guard  duty,  sanitation,  in 
short,  on  all  the  manifold  duties  of  the 
citizen  soldier.  It  is  popular,  not  over- 
technical,  and  ought  to  be  a  great  aid 
to  true  preparedness.  It  is  a  real  work. 

A  plea  for  the  recognition  of  our  in- 
dividual and  national  responsibilities  is 
made  in  Wake  Up,  America,  a  little 
book  by  William  R.  Castle,  Jr.  Jie  calls 
for  national  and  patriotic  thought  and 
cooperation,  which  he  thinks  better  than 
the  panaceas  of  minimum  wage,  woman 
suffrage,  government  control  and  so- 
cialism; his  political  philosophy  is  that 
in  return  for  its  protection  all  should 
equally  serve  or  be  ready  to  serve  the 
country  by  undergoing  a  system  of  ath- 
letic and  military  drill  akin  to  the 
Swiss.  None  of  our  prominent  leaders 
come  to  his  standard,  tho  Roosevelt  ap- 
proaches it.  The  book  should  have  been 
longer  in  training  camp. 

Cleveland  Moffett's  "Great  Romance 
of  the  Invasion  of  the  United  States  in 
1921,"  The  Conquest  of  America,  is  as 
full  of  thrills  as  the  most  excitable  and 
fearful  patriot  need  ask.  His  scientific 
aptitude  gives  plausibility  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  German  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  America  by  striking  at  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  then  New 
Jersey  and  then  the  office  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  The  Panama  Canal 
is  dynamited.  Our  available  navy,  just 
gone  to  the  Pacific  to  be  looked  at  by 
Japan,  has  to  chase  around  thru  the 
Straits  to  meet  the  huge  German  fleet 
and  finally  succumb  to  it  in  the  Carib- 
bean— a  thrilling  spectacle  as  seen  from 
Vincent  Astor's  aeroboat.  Really  we 
havp  here  a  sort  of  elite  directory  of 
"the  military  heart  of  America,"  and  if 
all  the  prominent  Americans  named  in 
the  tale,  as  hostages  or  otherwise,  get 
about  the  business  of  preparedness,  this 
invasion  will  never  be. 

Fundamentals  of  Military  Science,  by  Capt.  L. 
C.  Andrews.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  $1.50. 
Walce  Up,  America,  by  William  R.  Castle,  Jr. 
Dodd,  Mead.  50  cents.  The  Conquest  of  America, 
by   Cleveland   Moflfett,   Doran.  $1.50. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE  AGAIN 
Certain  tributes  to  friends  contrib- 
uted from  time  to  time  in  The  Athenseum 
by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  have  now 
been  collected  and  published  under 
the  title,  Old  Familiar  Faces.  Tho 
most, of  the  papers  are  slight,  written 
^shortly  after  the  death  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  old  circle  that  had  been 
wont  to  gather  at  "The  Pines,"  the 
home  of  Watts-Dunton  and  Swinburne 
one  finds  in  the  least  of  them  keen  char- 
acter analysis,  wide  sympathy  and  apt 
criticism.  In  the  sketches  of  Borrow, 
of  Groome  and  of  Hake  we  come  upon 
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the  Romany  interests  out  of  which  grew 
years  ago  "Alvi^n"  and  "The  Coming 
of  Love."  The  papers  on  the  Rossettis 
and  Morris  leave  singularly  lively  im- 
pressions of  these  households.  The 
most  complete  study  is  that  of  Tenny- 
son, which  includes  a  review  of  the  life 
by  his  son  and  much  worth  while  re- 
flection on  this  matter  of  biography.  It 
is  a  pity  that  so  acute  and  thoughtful 
an  observer  and  so  gentle  a  judge  has 
left  us  but  a  novel,  a  few  poems  and  a 
handful  of  essays. 

Old   Familiar   Faces,  by  Theodore   Watts-Dun- 
ton. Dutton.  $1.75. 

A  CARICATURE  OF  YOUTH 

"The  real  thing — the  real  thing  at 
last,"  William  Sylvanus  Baxter,  aged 
seventeen,  nodded  solemnly  to  himself 
as  he  meditated  on  his  first  momentous 
discovery  of  the  One  and  Only  Girl. 

And  thus  unintentionally  William  also 
achieved  the  rare  distinction  of  review- 
ing his  own  book.  Seventeen — that  de- 
lightful "tale  of  youth  and  summertime 
and  the  Baxter  family — especially  Wil- 
liam," in  which  Booth  Tarkingtgn  has 
gaily  vivisected  Youth,  not  as  the  poets 
fancy  it,  but  Youth  "as  is." 

The  hero — or  rather  the  victim — is  of 
course  William.  His  ludicrous  failures 
to  make  others  see  him  as  he  sees  him- 
self furnish  a  whole  summer  of  laugh- 
ter-provoking situations,  ingeniously 
complicated  by  a  dress-suit,  a  small  sis- 
ter, a  wash-boiler,  a  picnic,  and  a  host 
of  bewildered  and  unfeeling  relatives 
and  friends — as  well  as  by  The  Girl, 
known  to  the  privacy  of  William's  day- 
dreams as  "My  baby-talk  lady." 

In  their  meeting  Mr.  Tarkington  finds 
occasion  for  one  of  his  best  bits  of  ana- 
lytical description,  beginning  with  Wil- 
liam's manly  indifference  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  girls — "I  never  saw  one  in  my 
life  I'd  care  whether  she  lived  or  died. 
They  could  all  die.  I  wouldn't  notice" 
— and  his  scornful  exit  from  the  enthu- 
siastic discussion  of  May  Parcher's  new 
visitor,  "a  reg'lar  ringdinger." 

He  walked  in  his  owu  manner,  using  his 
shoulders  to  emphasize  an  effect  of  care- 
lessness which  he  wished  to  produce  upon 
observers.  For  his  consciousness  of  ob- 
servers was  abnormal,  .  .  .  and  it  had 
reached  a  crucial  stage  whenever  he  per- 
ceived persons  of  his  own  age,  but  of  oppo- 
site sex,  approaching. 

Soon  he  saw  coming  toward  him  a 
person  of  that  opposite  sex — no  other 
than  the  recently  despised  "ringdinger" 
and  his  future  divinity. 

William  began  to  suffer  from  breathless- 
ness  and  pressure  on  the  diaphragm,  while 
his  complexion  altered — he  broke  out  in 
fiery  patches.  They  would  presently  meet 
and  she  would  look  at  him,  a  thing  for 
which  he  endeavored  to  prepare  himself 
by  a  strange,  weaving  motion  of  his  neck 
against  the  friction  of  his  collar — for  thus 
instinctively  he  strove  to  obtain  greater 
ease  and  some  decent  appearant'e  of  manly 
indifference.  But  he  felt  his  efforts  to  he 
such  a  failure  that,  depressed  and  panic- 
stricken,  he  seized  upon  an  inspiration  that 
flashed  upon  him  just  in  time  : 

He    opened    his    mouth    somewhat    and 


as  her  eyes  met  his,  full  and  startlingly,  he 
placed  three  fingers  across  the  orifice  and 
also  offered  a  slight  vocal  proof  that  she 
had  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  a  yawn. 

That  was  William's  only  attempt  to 
conceal  his  devotion.  For  the  rest  of  the 
entrancing  summer  —  singularly  blest 
with  moonlight — he  shared  the  honors 
of  Miss  Pratt's  fickle  favor  with  Flopit, 
most  fortunate  of  lap-dogs. 

But  tho  Miss  Pratt  sometimes  smiled 
on  William,  fate  was  unvaryingly  cruel 
— always  waiting  just  around  the  cor- 
ner to  trip  him  up  and  shatter  his  young 
dignity.  Even  the  author  cannot  help 
feeling  a  bit  sorry  for  the  tragedies  he 
has  provided.  "Seventeen,"  he  says, 
"cannot  always  manage  the  little  boy 
yet  alive  under  all  the  coverings."  So 
he  promises  William  better  luck  next 
time — that  promise,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  j  oiliest  twists  of  the  whole  in- 
genious plot — and  leaves  the  reader  still 
convinced  of  his  discovery  of  "the  real 
thing  at  last." 

For  whether  you  choose  to  read  Sev- 
enteen as  a  clever  caricature,  a  "rat- 
tling good  story,"  a  "gay  analysis  of 
calf-love,"  a  remarkable  picture  of 
small-town  American  life,  or  a  serious 
study  in  adolescent  psychology,  you 
will  find  what  you  are  looking  for — and 
enjoy  yourself  hugely  into  the  bargain. 
Seventeen,  by  Booth  Tarkington.  Harper.  $1.35. 

A  GREAT  EDITOR 

In  1908  Arthur  I. .  Dasent  compiled 
what  may  be  described  as  the  authori- 
tative biography  of  Delane.  Now  comes 
Delane  of  the  Times,  as  the  first  volume 
in  a  series  of  biographies  entitled  Makers 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Full  as  Mr. 
Dasent's  biography  is  as  regards  De- 
lane's  part  in  politics  and  his  social  re- 
lations, it  conveys  no  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  actual  working  life  of  the 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  or  of  the 
methods  of  work  and  organization  that 
made  the  Times  the  greatest  newspaper 
of  the  Victorian  period.  The  distinctive 
features  of  Sir  Edward  Cook's  biogra- 
phy are  that  it  shows  Delane  at  work; 
it  fits  him  into  the  political  life  of  Eng- 
land from  1841  to  1877;  it  describes  the 
position  of  the  Times  during  its  best 
period  in  English  political  and  social 
life;  and  analyzes  the  great  influence 
which  Delane  exercized  on  English  pol- 
itics and  on  the  newspaper  world  of 
England. 

Sir  Edward  Cook  was  active  in 
journalism  for  thirty-five  years.  He  en- 
joyed Fleet  street,  else  he  could  not  have 
written  the  graphic  descriptions  of  De- 
lane at  work,  and  of  the  internal  and 
external  organization  of  the  Times 
which  give  this  book  its  distinctive  value. 
There  is  much  in  its  pages  concerning 
the  newer  world  of  London  journalism 
and  the  conditions  that  have  developed 
since  the  position  of  the  Times  and  its 
contemporaries  of  the  period  of  Delane 
were  adversely  affected  by  the  extension 
of  the  parliamentary  franchise  in  1885 
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and  the  incoming'  of  the  half-penny 
morning  journals  in  1896.  There  is,  for 
instance,  much  that  is  true  of  English 
journalism  today  in  the  enlightening 
chapter  discussing  the  influence  of  De- 
lane,  and  the  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions  that  made  his  great  influence 
possible.  "Comparatively  little  of  his 
time  and  thought,"  Sir  Edward  Cook 
writes,  "was  occupied  in  what  some- 
times imposes  a  heavy  disability  upon 
an  editor — namely,  dissension  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper."  From  all 
such  anxieties,  Delane  was  happily  free. 
The  Times  thruout  his  editorship  was 
financially  prosperous.  Sir  Edward 
Cook's  volume  abundantly  makes  good 
his  claim  that  the  Times  of  Delane  was 
a  national  institution,  and  that  Delane 
of  the  Times  deserves  a  place  among 
the  notable  Englishmen  of  the  Victor- 
ian era. 

Delane   of   the    Times,   by   Sir   Edward   Cook. 
Holt.  $1.75. 

THREE  OXFORD  MEN 

The  lectures  by  Dr.  Cadman  on 
The  Three  Religious  Leaders  of  Ox- 
ford and  Their  Movements  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  historical  addresses  de- 
livered a  generation  ago  by  Dr.  Storrs, 
and  with  the  yet  earlier  "Beacon  Lights 
of  History,"  by  Dr.  John  Lord.  The 
three  religious  teachers  of  Oxford  are 
Wycliffe,  the  morning  star  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  Wesley  and  Newman,  di- 
verse prophets  of  a  later  great  religious 
movement.  While  Wesley  and  Newman 
possest  the  same  religious  fervor,  they 
moved  in  opposite  directions  out  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Dr.  Cadman 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  story  of  the 
conflict,  the  growth  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment and  the  reaction  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Broad  Church.  Newman 
is  a  most  lovable  character,  but  his 
spirit  is  not  the  spirit  which  controls 
the  Church  to  which  he  went,  while 
John  Wesley's  influence  animates  the 
whole  Protestant  world. 

The  Three  Religious  Leaders  of  Oxford  and 
Their  Movements,  by  S.  Parkes  Cadman.  Mac- 
millan.  $2.50. 

THE  CAMPAIGN 
According  to  former  representative 
Fowler  of  New  Jersey,  the  National 
Issues  of  1916  will  include  the  tariff, 
the  American  banking  system  and  our 
merchant  marine.  His  book  reproduces 
three  addresses  which  contain  mostly 
truisms  and  pompous  phrases.  For  ex- 
ample, Lincoln  and  Nationality  — 
about  one  hundred  pages — contains  pos- 
sibly a  score  of  lines  on  Lincoln,  includ- 
ing a  few  brief  quotations  of  well 
known  passages,  the  remainder  being 
a  broadside  against  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration. Incidentally  it  may  be  noticed 
that  he  makes  free  use  of  such  words 
as  "idiot,"  "idiotic,"  etc.,  in  reference 
to  Wilson's  policies.  The  I'emaining 
300  pages  of  the  book  are  given  to 
a  campaign  treatment  of  An  Amer- 
ican Banking  System  and  An  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine.  They  contain 
a  good,  tho  diffuse,  statement  of  what 
has  been  said  on  these  topics  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  order  to  build 
up  a  merchant  marine  the  United  States 
should  return  to  the  law  of  1794,  which 
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Wasted  Steps  Are 
Wasted  Dollars 

Here  are  little  thieves  that  carry  off  the 
profits,  yet  often  go  unchecked.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  arrest  then^ — install  Inter- 
phones in  every  part  of  the  plant.  These 
will  SAVE  THE  MEN'S  TIME,  prevent  a 
thousand  interruptions  of  your  work,  and 
give  you  INSTANT  TOUCH  with  any  man 
in  the  works.  The  increased  efficiency  and 
ease  of  management  will  be  immediate. 

Western  Electric 

Inter-phones 

are  essentials  in  modern  business.  A  mere  push  of 
the  button  at  your  elbow  makes  the  connection. 
Any  station  can  talk  with  any  other  station.  It  is 
really  a  complete  telephone  system  within  the  plant. 
Any  number  of  stations  can  be  installed,  and  any 
reliable  electrician  can  do  the  work. 

This  Inter-phone  system  is  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  your  business,  whether  large  or  small,  that 
you  should  drop  us  a  post  card  for  the  booklet,  "When 
Minutes  Mean  Money."  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  44-BK, 
You'll  get  it  QUICK. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

463  West  Street,  New  York 
500  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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I    HERE  IS  THE  CAMP  FOR  YOUR  BOY  | 

=  where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion;  where  he  has  every  | 

I  facility  and  the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball,  = 

?  swing  a  tennis  racket  and  make  things  with  tools.    When  your  boy  returns  \ 

I  from  a  summer  or  part  of  a  summer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  aston-  = 

=  ished  and  pleased  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina,  \ 

'  and  all-round  manhood.    No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be  \ 

\  imagined  than  on   Lake   Cobbosseecontee  in  the    magnificent    hard    wood  | 

■■  grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  Maine.    A  readable  booklet,  full  of  pic-  = 

1  tures,  will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.     Write  personally  to  Frank  f 

-  D.  Smith,  Director,  200  West  9Gth  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will  receive  | 
H  by  return  mail  something  that  will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your  | 

-  boy.  I 
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GENERAL  WOOD 

On  Preparedness 

to  Prevent  War 

Our  Military  History 

Its  Facts  and  Fedlacies 

By    Leonard    Wood 
Major  General,   U.  S.  A. 

The  first  metropolitan  newspaper  re- 
view  said : 

"Because  of  General  Wood's  long  and 
•efficient  service  in  the  present  diminutive 
American  army,  what  he  has  written  is 
probably  the  most  authoritative  work  on 
this  country's  military  needs  ever  so 
placed  before  the  public." 

General  Wood  points  out  the  de- 
fects of  our  past  military  poHcy — 
costly  in  money,  time,  men  and  re- 
sults— the  perils  of  its  continuation ; 
and  presents  a  practical  plan  to  meet 
our  present  and  future  needs. 

Ready  now.     $1.00  Net 

Imperiled   America 

By  John  Callan  O'Laughlin 

A  discussion  of  the  complications 
forced  upon  the  United  States  through 
the  World  War.  The  author  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Roosevelt  and  is  now  in  active  newspaper 
work.  Writing  from  behind  the  scenes 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  happenings  on 
both  sides  of  the  curtain,  his  conclusions 
are  sometimes  startling.  A  work  of  pres- 
ent importance  and  permanent  value. 
Ready  now.     $1.50  net. 


The  Reilly  &  Britton  Co. ,  Chicago 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of   business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take   Woodwcrd  car,  get  off  at  Adamx  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  SI. 50  Single.  S2.50  Up  DouDie 
200       2.00       ■•        3.00  ••      •• 

100      2.50      ••      4.nn  "     •• 

100        3.00to5.00  "        ^.50   "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors— Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 


imposed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all 
goods  imported  in  foreign  bottoms. 
This  would  bring  in  a  large  revenue, 
which  could  be  spent  in  part  in  a  pre- 
paredness program,  it  being  fit  that 
foreigners  should  furnish  the  money  to 
provide  for  our  defense,  since  it  is  a 
defense  against  their  aggression.  He 
replaces  the  Federal  Reserve  system  by 
an  extended  clearing-house  system  with 
forty-five  or  fifty  commercial  zones,  the 
whole  bound  together  with  one  central 
I'eserve.  This  would  give  the  United 
States  the  simplest  and  best  system  in 
the  world. 

The  Natinnal  Issues  of   1916,  by  C.  N.  Fowler. 
Harper.   $1.50. 

ISLAM  AND  THE  TURK 
A  notable  and  authoritative  work  is 
Modern  Movements  Among  the  Mos- 
lems, by  Samuel  Graham  Wilson.  In 
personal  support  of  an  exhaustive 
treatment, of  his  subject  Dr.  Wilson 
brings  over  thirty  years  of  residence 
in  the  Orient.  Commencing  w^ith  the 
accepted  hypothesis  of  several  scholar- 
ly writers  that  Islam  is  impervious  to 
outside  influence  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  change,  the  author  demon- 
strates that  the  currents  of  modern 
thought  are  breaking  thru  the  barriers 
of  Mohammedan  dogmatic  absolutism. 
To  that  end  he  reviews  the  principal 
advance  movements  of  SufRsm,  Baha- 
ism  and  the  Ahmadiyas;  he  proves  the 
slow  but  certain  betterment  in  social 
conditions — pointedly  that  of  Moham- 
medan women — and  the  persistent  de- 
mand for  political  liberty  as  separate 
from,  if  not  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
Koran.  But  the  whole  is  swept  by 
"cross  purposes  the  resultant  of  con- 
trary religious  and  intellectual  forces 
energetic,  agressive,  deter- 
mined and  anti-Christian."  Apart  from 
his  direct  objective,  in  the  main  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  Dr.  Wilson  il- 
lumines social  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  w^orld.  But 
in  passing  comment  it  is  perhaps  singu- 
lar that  when  he  was  gathering  sup- 
porting testimony,  he  did  not  summon 
to  his  aid  that  philosophic  dreamer,  just 
law  maker,  and  broadly  tolerant  re- 
ligious reformer  Akbar — truly — the 
Great  Mohammedan  Mogul  Emperor. 
Unhappily,  from  the  works  of  many 
competent  judges  of  the  Turkish  char- 
acter, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  any 
part  of  Dr.  Gibbons'  sweeping  indict- 
ment of  the  Turks  in  their  mon- 
strous slaughter  of  the  Armenians, 
The  Blackest  Page  of  Modem  History. 
Concealed  somewhere  both  in  the  ap- 
parently benevolent  Turkish  gentleman 
and  the  mild  peasant  is  a  ferocity — 
blind  and  unreasoning— when  kindled 
by  fanaticism.  Authorities  hold  it  is 
not  entirely  of  religious  incentive,  for 
the  Turk  has  been  equally  ruthless 
toward  other  races  of  his  own  faith. 
A.mong  Mohammedan  peoples  he  comes 
nearest  to  the  teiTn  barbarian,  for  in 
him  is  neither  the  saving  chivalry  of 
the  Arab  nor  the  culture  of  ihe  Persian. 
While  conceding  that  Dr.  Gibbons 
makes  his  case,  it  may  be  stated  that  to 
the  Oriental  mind  as  a  whole  cruelty  is 
not    the    crime    as:ainst    humanity    it 


"THE     FASCIIMATION     OF     THE 
NEW     HOUSEKEEPING" 

THAT  is  vi^hat  members  say  who 
take  the  new  correspondence 
course,  Household  Engineer- 
ing, Scientific  Management  in  the 
Home.  It  produces  results  in  house- 
keeping just  as  marvelous  as  scien- 
tific management  in  other  industries. 
It  easily  saves  up  to  a  third  of  the 
time  spent  in  housework,  smooths  out 
difficulties  and  reduces  expense.  It 
changes  indifference  to  enthusiasm 
and  brings  about  the  splendid  effi- 
ciency attitude  of  mind  that  makes 
for  success,  health  and  happiness. 

All  who  are  interested  in  house- 
keeping or  who  would  like  help  in 
their  problems  or  wish  to  make 
progress  in  their  life  work  are  in- 
vited to  enroll  (before  May  31)  free 
of  charge.  Simply  write  a  post  card 
or  note  or  clip  the  following : 

American  School  of  Home  Economics, 
529a  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago: 
Please  enroll  me  for  your  new  course, 
"Household  Engineering."  Send  details  and 
directions  and  Part  I,  The  Labor  Saving 
Kitchen,  64  pp.  and  the  remaining  eleven  (11) 
Parts,  one  per  month.  When  I  am  sure  of  the 
value  of  the  Course  to  me,  I  will  pay  $8.50  in 
full  (or)  I  will  send  SI. 00  per  month  till  $9.00 
is  paid.  Otherwise  I  will  return  the  lesson 
books  received  and  pay  nothing. 


Kindly  give  some  infor- 
mation   about  yourself. 


Signed, 
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chcot  of  Law 
Chicago,  lllihQis 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I  j^j  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Shun  Siorjr  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  Esenwein.  Kditor  Lippincott*e  nasazine. 

iSO-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
IHB  HOJIE  CORRESPOSDENCK  SCHOOL 
TV  Escnwdn  UeDl.  303,  Spr'ngneld,  Mass. 

Make  your  children's  100-day  vacation  count 
by  Nature  and  Handicraft  Outfits.  ($1.00  up). 
Write  Miss  Lansing,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


AGE'S 

UEio 


BETTER  THAN    MUCILAGE 


BETHLEHEM 

BACH 

FESTIVAL 

Ma^  26 — 4  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 
Ma^  27 — 2  p.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

mass  in  b  minor 
Lehigh  University 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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stands  with  us.  Whether  it  be  the 
Oriental's  fatalistic  spirit,  or  that  he 
possesses  less  physical  sensitiveness — 
possibly  both  combined — it  is  a  fact 
that  neither  the  perpetrator  of  cruelty 
nor  his  victim  regard  imposed  human 
suffering  with  the  indignation,  pain 
and  horror  of  the  Occidental. 

Unquestionably  The  Foundation  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  by  the  same 
author  is  a  work  of  deep  scholarly 
learning,  yet  written  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the  average 
reader  of  history.  It  follows  as  an  ap- 
propriate complement  to  the  previous 
little  volume  showing  how  the  Osmanli 
Turks  have  come  to  their  pres- 
ent state  of  decadence  from  a  begin- 
ning of  considerable  culture  and  toler- 
ance. At  this  period  when  the  fate  of 
the  Turk  hangs  in  the  balance — when 
his  existence  as  an  independent  nation 
would  seem  to  be  at  the  eleventh  hour 
— this  book  by  Dr.  Gibbons  should  be 
given  wide  and  serious  attention.  It 
possesses  a  further  value  as  a  refer- 
ence volume  for  its  excellent  chron- 
ological tables  and  copious  authorita- 
tive notes.  Personally  Dr.  Gibbons 
writes  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a 
resident  professor  of  history  at  Roberts 
College,  Constantinople. 

Modern  Movements  Among  the  Moslems,  by 
Samuel  Graham  Wilson.  Revell.  $1.50.  The 
Blackest  Page  of  Modern  History,  by  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons.  Putnam.  75  cents.  The  Foun- 
dation of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons.  Century.  $3. 


PEBBLES 

You  may  have  noticed  how  "prepared- 
ness brings  ou  wai-"  in  Holland. —  Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

In  addition  to  the  German  denial.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  a  lot  of  other  evidence 
that  tlie  "Sussex"  was  torpedoed  by  a  (Jer- 
nian   submarine. — Chicago   Herald. 

She — Which  do  you  like  the  best.  Wil- 
liams or  Colgate? 

He — What  are  you  talking  about :  col- 
leges or  shaving  soap? — Cornell   Widow. 

The  Lady — Didn't  I  hear  you  quote 
Omar  Khavvam   iust  now? 

The  Broker— I  think  not.  In  fact.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  the  stock. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

Musical  Stvident — That  piece  you  just 
played  is  by  Mozart,  isn't  it? 

Hurdy-Ciurdy  ;\Ian — No,  by  Handel. — 
Qxiincy  H.  iS'.  Golden   Rod. 

You  have  hoard  perhaps  of  the  English- 
man in  the  South  Station.  Boston,  who 
read  over  a  door  "Inside  Baggage,"  and 
chuckled  with  glee :  "You  Americans  are 
so  droll !  Now  we  should  say  'liefresh- 
ment  Room.'  " — The  Living  Church. 

"How  did  you  contrive  to  convince  your 
wife  you  could  not  afford  to  own  an  auto- 
mobile?" 

"Pure  luck  on  my  part.  She  wanted  to 
have  an  old  dress  cleaned,  and  bought  a 
gallon  of  gasoline." — Richmond  'Times- 
Dispatch. 

Already  we  see  signs  of  German  hatred. 
At  a  reception  the  other  night  in  a  neutral 
city,  the  guest  of  honor  said  to  a  man  who 
had  just  been   presented   to   her  : 

"You  are  a  foreigner,  are  you  not? 
Where  do  you  come   from  ?" 

"From  Berlin,  ma'am."  he  answered. 

The  lady  stared  at  him  thru  her  lor- 
gnette. 

"Dear  mel"  she  said.  "Couldn't  you  go 
back  and  come  from  somewhere  else?" — 
London    Opinion. 


TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  Mc.'\lpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


ALASKA -CRUISES 

Agrnts  all  lines 

Frequent  sailings  during  the  summer 

Special  limited  tour  to  the 

MIDNIGHT  SUN— JUNE  14 

Wide  choice  of  tours  with  escort  to 

PACIFIC    COAST 

California  — Tellowstone  —  Yogemite — 

Grand  Canyon— Canadian  Eockies— etc. 

Send/or  fiee  boukUt. 

Frank  Tourist  Company 

394  Broadway,  New  York 

Esl:jHisked  1S7S 


GO 
TO 


BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling 

Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
Tvrin  Scre^v 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Flag. 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Comp.inv.        Sails  alternate 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUIANA"   and    other  steamers    fnrtniglitlv  for  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.   Kitts.  Antigu.i,    Gii-id.'ilotipe.    Dominica, 

Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Ueiuerara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32/Broadway,  New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broadway,  N.  V.      Or  Any  Ticket  A^ent 


Tlie  Finest  Summer  Cruise 
on    the    A.tlantic    Seaboard 


10  HAV  A"-"-  Expense  $ 
\L  l/M!  Northern  Cruise 


Visiting  Foreign  America 

equal  in  interest,  novelty  and  heai'.hfulness  to  a  Huropean  cruise. 
Visiting  HALIFAX,  Nova  Scoiia,  the  land  ot  Evangeline,  and 
ST.  yOH.\'S,  Nciv/oundiand,  the  Norway  of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO  and  FLORI2LL.  fitted 
with  every  convenience  and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip  includes 
every  essential  expense.  7  days  at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid 
cuisine,  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  trip. 
Reduced  Rates  for  Superior  Accommodations,  May,  June  and 
Sept.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  11. 
BOWRING  &  COMPANY.    17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y. 


i^otel  puritan 


BOSTON 

3go  Commonzvcalth  Avenue 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subzvay  station. 

You  should  know  about  this  distinc- 
tive Boston  house.  Globe  trotters  call 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like  hotels  in  the  world. 

Wholly  Reasonable  Rates. 

Your  inquiries  gladly  answered  and 
our  booklet  mailed. 

H.  P.   COSTELLO,  Mgr. 


Tlic  Trip 
That  Satisfies 


Summertime  will  soon  be  here  and 
with  it  the  joys  of  a  vacation  trip. 
Where   are    you    going?      The 
Great  Lakes  is  the  mecca   for 
particular       and      experienced 
travelers  on  business  and  pleas- 
ure trips.     The  D.  85  C,  Line 
Steamers    embody    all    the    aualities  of 
speed,  safety  and  comfort.     The  freedom 
of    the  decks,   the    cool  refreshing  lake 
breezes,  the  commodious  staterooms  and  parlof 
and  unexcelled  cuisine,  make  life  aboard  these 
floating  palaces  a  source  of  continual  enjoyment. 
"D.  &  C.  a  Service  Guarantee" 

Daily  service  between  Detroit   and  Buffalo  and  Detroit 

and     Cleveland.        During     July      and     August   delightful 

day    trips    between   Detroit     and    Cleveland— also    two    boats 

every   Saturday   and   Sunday   nights.       Four    trips    weekly   from  V^^  - 

Toledo    and    Detroit    to    Mackinac    Island    and    Way    Ports.      From  ^~~-^ 

June  25th  to  September  10th  Special   Steamer   Cleveland   to    Mackinac 

Island  direct,  making  no  stops  enroute  except    at    Detroit,    each   direction. 

Daily  Service  between  Toledo  and  Put-In-Bay,  June  18th  to  September  9th. 

Railroad  Tickets  Accepted 

For  transportation  on  D.  8b  C.  Line  Steamers  between  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  either 
direction.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map.  showing  routes,  rates,  etc 
Address  L.  G.  Lewis,  General  Passenger  Agent.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  &  C.  Talisman — Send  $1.00  cash  or  money  order,  for  D.  8e  C.  Good  Luck  Frog  Charm 
Men's  Scarf  Pin  or  Women's  Brooch  Pin.  set  with  Mexican  rubies  and  emeralds. 

DETROIT   &   CLEVELAND   NAVIGATION    CO.,   53  Wayne  St.,  Deh^oit,  Mich 
PHILIP  H.  McMillan,  President  A.  A.  SCHANTZ,  Vice-President  and  Genl  Mgr. 
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I  HOTEL  WENTWORTH ! 

I  NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA,  PORTSMOUTH  | 

1  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  I 


NO  hotel  on  the  New  England  coast  is  more 
notable  in  the  beauty  of  its  location,  the 
attractiveness  of  surroundings  and  perfection 
of  service.  Located  on  the  sea,  in  the  center 
of  a  large  private  park.  Accommodates  500. 
Local  and  long  distance  telephone  in  each 
room. 

Unequaled  facilities  for  gfolf ,  tennis,  dancing,  yacht- 
ing, canoeing,  boating,  bathing,  deep  sea  fishing, 
motoring,  well-equipped  garage. 

Associated  with  the  IDEAL  and  NEW  ENGLAND  Tours 


Opens 
June  26th 


Send   postal   to-day    for    beautiful   illustrated   book, 
telling   how    easy    to    reach    here    from    all    points. 

MUSIC  BY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Write   for   illustrated  literature  and  rates 

H.  W.  PRIEST,  Manager 


Closes  Late 
September 


WINTER:    THE  CAROLINA,  PINEHURST,  N.  C. 


SANATORIUM 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  emd  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.     Food   the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.TNO.    WILLIAMS,    Inc.,    Bronze   Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St..  N.  Y.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


Test  It  onYour 
Own  Skin 


At  Our     ~" 
Expense 

Inat5ctn*s  Ksoiivcrainc 

■^^        Face  Powder,  50c,  4  shades. 

At  Drug  Stores  or  by  Mail,  Postpaid. 
Send  us  6c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  andmailing 
and  get  free  sample  of  the  above  and  Ingram's  Rouge 
in  novel  purse  packets.        Also  sample    of  Ingram'3 
Milkweed  Cream,  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder  and  Perfume. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO.    (Establisherl  188S) 
Windsor,  Ontario  54  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Jngrt&m's  Milkweed  Cream 

There  is  Beauty  in  Every  Jar—  50c  and  S1.00  at  Druggists* 


The 

Market 

Place 


ALL  ABOARD  FOR  BUENOS 
AIRES 

Secretary  McAdoo  has  returned 
from  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  has  been 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
American  High  Commission,  of  which 
he  is  the  first  president.  On  his  return 
he  made  an  interesting  statement  in 
the  courseiof  which  he  said: 

Everywhere  I  found  an  earnest  desire  to 
streugtiien  commercial,  financial  and  polit- 
ical relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
everywhere  we  went  there  was  a  genuinely 
friendly  attitude  and  a  complete  absence  of 
that  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  United 
St?tes  which  has,  until  recently,  existed 
to  a  more  or  less  degree  in  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

Every  leading  statesman  in  South 
America  with  whom  I  talked  emphasized 
the  paramount  importance  of  a  merchant 
marine  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
or  under  the  flags  of  the  different  Ameri- 
can  nations. 

Many  prominent  men  told  me  that  the 
surest  foundation  of  better  relations  was 
the  establishment  of  ample  means  of  com- 
munication, so  that  the  products  of  the 
different  countries  could  be  quickly  moved 
in  mutually  profitable  trade. 

Another  question  of  great  importance 
is  the  completion  of  the  intercontinental 
railway  connecting  North  and  South 
America   through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  total  distance  between  New  York 
and  Buenos  Aires  by  rail  is  10.800  miles, 
of  which  approximately  7400  miles  have 
been  built  and  are  now  in  operation,  leav- 
ing approximately  2900  miles  to  be  con- 
structed. The  principal  gaps  in  the  inter- 
continental railway  are  in  the  countries  of 
Central  America  and  in  Colombia,  Ecuador 
and  Peru  in  South  America,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  is,  roughly 
speaking,  $150,000,000. 

With  these  links  completed,  it  would 
require  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
additional  construction  to  connect  the  main 
trunk  line  with  Santiago,  Chile,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  then  practically  all 
the  principal  capitals  of  Central  and  South 
America  will  be  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
"All  aboard  for  Buenos  Aires."  when 
shouted  in  the  railroad  stations  of  New 
York  City,  will  be  a  thrilling  announce- 
ment some  day,  and  in  the  not  remote  fu- 
ture this  announcement  will  be  heard. 


I 


The  net  revenues  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, reached  high  figures  in  March. 
The  net  revenue  of  the  leading  ninety-four 
roads  of  the  country  was  .$425  per  mil? 
of  line  operated,  in  comi)arison  with  $;)01 
per  mile  during  ]M:ii'ch,  1915.  The  net  rev- 
enue of  the  Eastern  roads  was  estimated 
to  be  .$62;^  per  mile,  an  increase  of  $227 
per  mile.  The  net  revenue  of  the  Southern 
roads  was  $."5S6.  an  increase  of  $115  per 
mile,  and  the  net  revenue  of  the  AYestern 
roads  was  $.S52.  an  increase  of  $82  per 
mile.  The  net  rev(>inip  of  these  same-ninet.v- 
four  roads  during  tlie  nine  months  ,t>nding 
with    March    totaled    $;?82S    per    mile    of 
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road  operated,  an  iiuTcasc  of  $10.34  in 
foinpariscjn  with  tlio  .sanii?  nine  months  of 
hist  year.  The  net  revenue  of  tlie  lOastern 
roads  (hiring  thi.s  nine  months'  peiiod 
was  .$0070,  an  increase  of  .$2054  per  mile 
of  line  operated. 

The  revenues  of  the  Eastern  roads  aver- 
aged .$21.'>S  jx-r  mile  of  line  oi)erated  dur- 
ing Mai-ch,  an  increase  of  .$4Sl.  The  rev- 
enues of  these  same  lines  during  the  nine 
months  oiuU'i\  with  Mai'cli  totaled  .$18,70;} 
per  mile,  au  increase  of  .$.'>120. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  HAS  DONE  TO 
SHIPPING 

Twenty-one  months  of  war  have  de- 
stroyed 1216  merchant  vessels.  They 
aggregated  nearly  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion gross  tons.  The  following  tables 
show  how  the  different  shipping  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  suffered  in 
this  respect: 

Allied  Shipping  Destroyed 

Nation —  Gross  Tons. 

Great    Britain    1,.')71,2!)3 

France   100,2S!» 

Italy 71,443 

Russia    42,2.58 

Belgium   25.8.58 

Japan 10,015 

Total  gross  tons 1,917,161 

Neutral  Shipping  Destroyed 

Nation —  Gross  Tons. 

Norway    147,.580 

Holland    82.029 

Denmark 40,05.S 

Sweden     .37,896 

Greece    1-5,017 

Spain   14,.550 

United  States 10,;{77 

Total  gross  tons .348,702 

Teutonic  Shipping  Destroyed 

Nation —  Gross  Tons. 

(Jermanv    105,006 

Turkey    18,150 

Austria-Hungary    13,240 

Total  gross  tons 196,396 

England  has  lost  the  most  ships, 
727;  Norway  the  next  largest  num- 
ber, 107;  France  next,  72;  Germany 
next,  68 ;  Denmark,  Holland,  Italy, 
Russia  and  Sweden  are  not  far  apart 
in  their  losses,  which  range  from  31 
to  40.  The  United  States,  Japan  and 
Spain  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
with  six,  three  and  seven  respectively. 

The  British  losses  are  naturally  the 
greatest.  For  Great  Britain  has  the 
most  ships  on  the  sea;  and  the  German 
submarine  warfare  has  been  directed 
primarily  against  England.  The  Ger- 
man losses  are  naturally  light,  for 
since  the  first  few  months  of  the  war 
German  shipping  has  been  tightly 
locked  up  in  home  and  neutral  harbors. 

Last  week  Earl  Curzon  announced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  total  of 
450  enemy  ships  had  been  detained, 
seized  or  captured  by  the  Allies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  since  the  war  began. 

He  added  that  it  was  an  encourag- 
ing fact  and  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  British  merchant  ships  lost 
thru  war  operations  were  exactly  bal- 
anced in  number  and  tonnage  by  the 
new  ships  added  to  the  register  during 
the  war. 

The  foUowing  dividends  are  announced  : 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  fii-st  pre- 
ferred and  original  preferi-ed,  quarterly,  $1.50 
per  share,   payable   May   15. 

LigRett  &  Myei-s  Tobacco  Company,  common, 
quai-terly,   3   per  cent,  payable  June   1. 

International  Silver  Company,  Coupons  No.  35 
of  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  payable  on  and  after 
JVine  1. 
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Mt.KincoHousc 

on  Moosehead  Lake.Maine. 

A  vacation  absolutely  unique. 

One  of  America's  finest  hotels — on  this 
great  Inland  Sea,  deep  in  the  wilderness. 

Canoe  trips,  salmon  and  trout  fishing,  golf 
and  tennis  tournaments,  horseback  riding, 
motor  boat  regattas,  archery.  Finest  yacht 
club  on  inland  waters. 

Famous  cuisine.  Orchestra  at  dinner  and  fordancing. 

Season  June  24th  —  September  25th.  Conducted  by  Richr 
Hotr!  Company. 

Send  for  booklet  F 
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vagation; 


Maine  Coast 

The  most  enchanting 
and  varied  sea-shore  in 
America. 

Marvellous  beaches,  wild 
headlands,  cliffs,  mountains, 
islands,  woods. 

Summer  vacations  of  every 
kind  at  every  price.  Great 
and  small  hotels,  boarding 
houses  or  camping  close  to 
nature. 

Sailing,  bathing  and  every  sum- 
mer sport.  Unusual  experiences 
—  real  deep  sea  fishing,  squidding, 
life  among  the  fishermen. 

Send  for  booklet  E 
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TheWhite  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

A    mountain    country    of  thrilling    interest 
transformed  into  a  wonderful  summer  playground. 

Exquisite  scenery,  glorious  air,  new  zest  in  living. 

Golf,   tennis,    motoring,    mountain    climbing,  among  the 
clouds.      Most  desirable  social  life. 

Finest  of  hotels,  delightful  boarding  houses. 

Send  for  booklet  C 
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NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.R, 
BOSTON  &  MAINE  R.R.        MAINE  CENTRAL  R.R. 


Tor  booklets  and  information  address 

VACATION    BUREAU 

'  171  Broadway,  Room  US,  New  V'ork  City 


ONTIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principles 

WILL    OPEN    JLTIME    Ttti 

Write  (or  Booklet  and  Rates 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY.  Prop..  Unadilla.  New  York 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  II.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ....         Proprietor 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  ''Wiliiamstown  Ihe  Village  Beaalifnl" 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can— /  X'wott'  it,  because 
I  have  reduced  32,000  women 

and  have  4ui7r  up  as  many  more — scien- 
titically,     tiaturally 


without  drugs,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  rooms;  I  can  build  up 
your  vitality — at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  action;  can 
teach  you  to  breathe,  to  stand,  to 
walk  and  to  correct  such  ailments 
as  nervousness,  torpid  liver,  con- 
stipation, indigestion,  etc. 

One tupi'.Tiriles:  "I  weieh  33 lbs. 
less  and  I  have  gained  wondertully 
in  streneth.'  Another  s.ijfs,- 
"I-ast  May  I  weighed  100  lbs., 
this  May  I  weigh  126,  and  obi  I 
ttel  sj  7L'e/t\'* 

li'rife  tod^iy/'.^y  fny  free  hpokiei 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
Dcpt  19,  624  So.  Midiisio  Blvd.,  Qiicaso 

.::t:h.r  ./"I^f.iuty  .1  P:i!y,"  J'.-'r  sa^e 
.It  ii.V  diK^istcres 
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>  (Of  Pflmc  Commtttlat  Pup 
'croEc  Price  oF  10  LoniinDdllle*,  £ 
cJuillnft  FooJslirffi 


Can  Prosperity  Keep  Up? 

Prepare  now  to  offset  any 
business  effect  of  the  end- 
ing of  war. 

Keep  posted  on  what's 
happening  today  as  a  guide 
to  the  future. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

For  particulars— which  will  be  sent 
gratis  —  address  Dept.  Z«19  of  the 

Babson  Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Offices  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Laigest  Statistical  Organization  of  Its  Chaiaoter 

in  tlie  World 


DIVIDENDS 


Office  of  International  Silver  Company 

Meriden.    Conn..    May   15.    1916. 

Coupons  No.  35  of  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of 

this  Company,  due  June  1,  1916.  will  be  paid  on  and 

after    that    date   on    presentation   at    the    American 

Exchange  National  Bank,  128  Broadway,  New  York 

^''*'"  FRARAY  HALE.  Treasurer. 

I 

The  'Board  of  Diri'ctors  of  The  Ampiiean  Cotton 
Oil  Company,  on  May  2,  1916,  declared  a  semi- 
annual dividend  of  tbree  per  cent,  upon  the  Pre- 
ferred Stocli,  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  Common  Stock  of  the  Com- 
pany, both  payable  June  1,  1916,  at  the  Banking 
House  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  59  Cedar  Street, 
New  York  City,  to  holders  of  record  of  such  stock 
at  the  close  of  business  on   Way    15,    1916. 

The  Stock  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  -will 
not  be  closed.     JU.STUS  E.   RALPH,   Secretary. 

NILES-BEMENT-POND   COMPANY. 

New   York,    May   3.    1916. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  NILES-BEfMEXT- 
rOND  COMPANY  has  this  day  declari'd  tlie 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  and  ONE-H.^LF 
PER  CENT  upon  th<e  PREFEIRRED  STOCK  of 
the  Company,   payable  May   15,    1916. 

The    transfer   books    will    close    at    3   o'clock   in 
the    afternoon   of    Ma.v_4,    1916,    «nd   will    re-open 
at  10  o'clock   in  the   forenoon   of  May   16,    1916. 
JOHN   'B.    CORNELL.    Treasurer. 

NILES-BEMENT-POND   COMPANY. 

New  York,  May  3,   1916. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  NILES-BEMENT- 
POND  CO'MII'ANY  bv-is  this  day  declared  a  dividend 
of  ONE  and  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT,  upon  the 
COMMON  STOCK  of  the  Company,  payable  June 
20.    1916. 

The    transfer   books   will   close    at   3  o'clock    in 
the   afternoon  of   June   6,    1916,   and  will   re-open 
at  10  o'clock   in  the  forenoon   of  June  21,    1916 
JOHN  JB.    CORNELL,   Treasurer. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

61  Broadway.   New  York 

May  1st,  1916. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
General  Development  Company  held  this  day,  a 
dividend  of  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50) 
per  share  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company 
was  declared,  payable  June  1st,  1916,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  May 
19th,  1916.     Books  will  not  close. 

SAM  A.  LEWISOHN,  Treasurer. 


American  Peace  Society 

The  Eighty-eighth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Peace  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Saturday,  May 
13,  at  2.30  p.  m. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


HOW  A  LIFE  RATE  IS  MADE 

From  two  correspondents  come  re- 
quests for  information  ■which,  simple 
in  the  asking,  are  difficult  to  answer 
in  a  limited  space.  One  wants  me  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  an  asser- 
tion I  occasionally  make  to  the  effect 
that  life  insurance  is  an  expense;  the 
other  desires  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  premium  rate  on 
an  old  line  policy  is  calculated.  If  I 
can  successfully  impart  the  informa- 
tion called  for  under  the  second  re- 
quest, both  questions  will  be  answered. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  mathematics, 
the  difficulty  lies  in  making  the  ex- 
planation chiefly  in  words.  But  I  will 
try;  it  being  understood,  of  course, 
that  such  mathematical  results  as  I 
employ  are  accepted  as  authoritative, 
for  I  have  not  sufficient  room  here  to 
include  the  detailed  figures. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  want  the 
annual  premium  rate  for  an  Ordinary 
Life  policy  of  $1000  at  age  43,  the  as- 
sumed interest  rate  for  money  being 
3  per  cent,  the  highest  standard  now 
in  use.  We  must  have  an  authoritative 
mortality  table  on  which  to  base  our 
calculations,  and  we  will  choose  that 
known  as  the  American  Experience 
Table  of  Mortality.  We  vdll  also  as- 
sume that  our  calculation  includes 
20,000  lives.  Keep  in  mind  the  essen- 
tial fact  that  the  contract  known  as 
the  Ordinary  Life  policy  runs  for  the 
whole  of  life  and  that  it  cannot  be 
canceled  by  the  company.  It  must  pro- 
vide $1000  on  the  death  of  the  last 
man  as  well  as  on  the  death  of  the 
first.  We  don't  know  when  any  of  the 
20,000  "will  die,  but  we  know  that  all 
will  be  dead  by  the  time  age  96  is 
reached. 

That  being  true,  we  must  have  an 
itemized  bill  of  mortality  for  each 
of  53  years,  charging  up,  at  $1000 
apiece,  the  deaths  occurring  each  year. 
According  to  the  Mortality  Table  we 
are  using,  210  persons  will  die  the  first 
year;  214  the  second  year;  219  the 
third  year;  276  the  tenth  year;  452 
the  twentieth  year;  479  the  fortieth 
year,  and  so  on  thru  the  whole  period 
of  53  years,  until  all  are  dead.  If  this 
money  were  paid  as  each  man  died, 
the  whole  sum  would  amount  to  $20,- 
000,000.  But  premiums  are  paid  in  ad- 
vance, therefore  the  sums  required 
are  discounted  at  3  per  cent.  Instead 
of  collecting  $210,000  for  the  210 
deaths  of  the  first  year,  only  $203,- 
883.54  is  required,  which,  at  3  per 
cent,  is  worth  just  $210^000  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  discounting 
process  continues  thruout  the  entire 
period,  and  ve  find  at  the  end  that  it 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $9,716,976.72. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE.  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.   H.  Jackson  Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  Bare 
810  to  «20  on  a  bicycle. 

RANCER  BICYCLES  In 91  styles,  colors 
and  Bizes.  Greatly  improved:  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models.  $11.96  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
proval B.n(\  30  daxia  trial  and  riding  test. 
Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  In  bicycles  and  sundries.  A 
cyclopedia  of  Information  which  every 
person  should  have.  Write  for  It. 
'  TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 

plies at  halfusttal  prices.  A  few  good  second-hand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  83  to  68  to  clear. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
_       writeand  learn  our  ivovderftilneiv  offers,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.    Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       DEPT.  K  198  CHICAGO 
SUMMER  CAMP 

Pine  Tree  Camp  for  Girls  ?l^.^.ro^tr.lZl 

sea  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill. 
Experienced  councilors.  Hockey,  basketball,  canoeing— all  out- 
door sports.  Tutoring  if  desired.  Kndorsed  by  parents  and  girls. 
Fenn.    PhiladelpMa  906  S.  47th  St.   Mi&B  Blanche  D.  Price. 


fC^iW 


KITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


flfr.  Leeds 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
techmque  of  txe  pUotopLay,  tmgbt  I'f  -Arthur  Leeds,  Editor, 
The  Puotoplak  Aoxnoa.      'lb'~i-^age  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Springfield^  Mass. 


PublicSpeaking 


Taught  at  Home 


Wnte  for  oor  spe» 
cial  offer.  Become 
a  powerful  speaker 
lo  spare  time  by  mail.  Overcome* 'etage  fright",  enlarge  your 
vocabulary,  train  your  memory,  gain  eelf-confidence.  Learo 
how  and  when  to  oae  gestures;  now  to  euit  the  speech  to  the 
occasion.  Increase  your  earning  power— become  more  popular. 
We    have    trruned   hundreda    of   euccesaful    speakers  by   mail. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Offer  i^;k1,rl,f*S 

Bperial  linjitt*d  offer.  No  obligation.  ^T\te  while  thi^o(ff^r  bTsta. 
Piihlir  ^npalrina  Hpnt  A««r»can  Correspondence  School  of  Law, 
rUDUC:)peaKing  Uepi.  9,85  Manhattan  Bide..  Chicago.  III. 


SPEAKERS,   CLUB   WOMEN 

Debaters,  Writers: — We  prepare  material  on  your 
special  subjects.  Expert,  prompt  service  given. 
Research  Bureau,  500   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

/tYT'T'UriDC  Send  us  your  manuscript  for 
'^*-'  •■■  **vri.'%,»J  boQij  publication.  Let  us  put 
our  experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent 
for  results.    Canterbury  Book  Co.,  120  Boylstoa 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 

I 


a!nd  35  equally 
vital  topics  thor* 
oly  debated  by : 
Wilson,  Roose- 
velt, Garrison. 
Bryan,  Taft. 
Root  and  other  leaders  of  thought,  in  Debaters 
Handbook    Series.        Cloth,  $1  each  postpaid. 

Send  for  complete  list. 
H.  V.  Wileon  Co.,   Box  R,   White  Plains,  N.  T. 
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find  each  insured  person's  just  propor- 
tion of  that  sum,  or  rather  each  sur- 
vivor's. To  do  that  in  the  simplest  way 
let  us  see  how^  much  of  it  would  be 
yielded  by  a  contribution  of  one  dol- 
lar from  each  survivor.  In  the  first 
year,  all  being  alive,  we  would  get 
$20,000.  That  year  210  will  die,  leav- 
ing 19,790  to  contribute  a  dollar 
apiece,  or  $19,790;  that  year  214  die, 
leaving  19,576,  yielding  $19,576.  This 
process  is  also  carried  year  by  year 
thru  the  53  years  and  the  total  at  the 
end  is  $353,050.51.  We  see,  of  course, 
that  $353,050.51,  or  one  dollar  apiece, 
will  not  pay  the  mortality  bill  of 
$9,716,976.72;  but  if  we  divide  the 
last  figure  by  the  first,  we  will  have 
the  exact  answer:  $27.52.  This  is  the 
Net  Premium.  It  represents  nothing 
but  death  losses.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  company's  expenses. 

When  the  net  premium  has  been  as- 
certained in  the  manner  described,  an- 
other sum,  called  the  Loading,  is 
added  for  expenses,  in  this  case  $9.18, 
making  the  Gross  Premium  $36.70  for 
$1000  participating  Ordinary  Life  in- 
surance on  a  3  per  cent  basis. 

The  company's  selection  of  risks 
will  result  in  an  actual  mortality  ex- 
perience less  than  that  assumed  in  the 
Table;  its  actual  expenses  will  be  less 
than  the  loading  assumed;  and  the 
rate  of  interest  actually  earned  will 
be  higher  than  3  per  cent.  All  the 
gains  from  these  sources  will  be  re- 
turned to  policyholders  at  the  end  of 
each  year  as  dividends,  so-called. 

This  is  an  explanation  of  an  old  line 
legal  reserve  level  premium  rate,  and 
yet  nothing  has  been  said  about  an  ac- 
cumulated reserve.  All  the  money 
yielded  by  the  Net  Premiums  seems  to 
be  used  for  paying  death  claims.  That 
is  an  essential  oflfice  of  the  reserve — 
it  is  really  a  fund  in  liquidation  of  fu- 
ture mortality.  At  $27.52  each,  20,000 
persons  would  pay  the  first  year  a 
total  of  $550,400.  At  3  per  cent,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  this  sum  would  be 
increased  $16,512,  interest  bringing  it 
up  to  $566,912.  Deduct  the  death 
losses  that  year,  $1000  to  each  of  210 
persons,  or  $210,000,  and  we  have  re- 
maining $356,912,  which  is  called  re- 
serve. If  we  wish  to  know  what  share 
of  this  reserve  belongs  to  each  out- 
standing policy,  we  divide  it  by  the 
number  of  survivors,  19,790,  and  we 
have  $18.03. 

The  second  year  we  start  with  a 
fund  of  $356,912  reserve,  to  which  is 
added  the  premiums  paid  by  survivors 
the  second  year  (19,790X$27.52), 
$544,620.80,  or  a  total  of  $901,532.- 
80.  Add  3  per  cent  interest,  $27,046, 
making  the  sum  $928,578.80.  There 
are  214  deaths,  at  $1000  each,  in  the 
second  year,  $214,000,  which,  deduct- 
ed from  the  amount  on  hand,  $928,- 
578.80,  leaves  $714,578.80,  the  re- 
serve at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
If  we  divide  this  sum  by  the  number 
of  survivors,  19.576,  we  get  $36.52 
each. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  53d  year 
there  will  remain  but  one  person  alive 
at  age  95.  He  will  pay  his  premium  of 
$27.52  which,  added  to  what  is  left  in 
the  reserve  fund,  and  both  improved 


at  3  per  cent  intere.st,  will  exactly 
equal  $1000  by  the  end  of  that  year. 

Those  who  surrender  their  policies 
receive  such  a  proportion  of  the  re- 
serve held  against  them  as  the  policy 
contracts  or  the  rules  of  the  com- 
panies governing  withdrawals  provide. 
Now,  to  demonstrate  the  claim  that 
life  insurance  is  an  expense,  let  us 
suppose  that  one  of  these  insured  per- 
sons surrenders  his  policy  for  its  cash 
value  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  We 
will  not  consider  the  interest  incre- 
ment on  the  premiums  he  paid,  nor  on 
the  dividends  he  received;  but  we  will 
assume  that  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends aggregated  20  per  cent  of  the 
premiums.  In  twenty  years,  at  $36.70 
a  year,  the  policyholder  paid  the  com- 
pany a  total  of  $734.  His  dividends 
amounted  to  $146.80.  His  share  of  the 
reserve  is  $418.  The  two  last  figures, 
added,  total  $554.80.  The  diff"erence 
between  what  he  paid  and  received  is 
$179.20.  These  figures  only  demon- 
strate the  fact.  To  calculate  it  exact- 
ly, we  should  add  to  the  premiums  and 
dividends  the  interest  value  of  the 
money. 

The  explanation  of  the  process  fol- 
lowed in  ascertaining  an  adequate 
level  premium  rate  amply  proves  the 
fallacy  of  such  systems  of  assess- 
ment life  insurance  as  make  no  pro- 
vision for  a  sufficient  reserve. 


W.  kS.  H..  White  Plains,  N.  Y.— The 
Rankers  Mutual  Casualty  is  an  assessment 
orgauization.  a  system  which  has  not 
proven  practicable  in  any  branch  of  insur- 
ance. Security  is  the  prime  requisite.  The 
stt)ck  accident  and  casualty  companies  of 
repute  furnish  that. 

C.  B.,  Coshocton,  Ohio.— The  Security 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  America  is  a 
corporation  organized  (1902)  under  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  with  its  principal  office 
at  Chicago.  On  .lanuary  1,  this  year,  its 
assets  were  $2,,58.3,479 ;  its  liabilities, 
$2,146,053;  its  surplus  (including  $220,000 
capital).  $437,426.  Last  year  it  wrote 
$3,823,385  new  insurance  and  had  on  .lan- 
uary 1,  .$17,000,000  in  force.  The  company 
now  writes  non-participating  insurance 
only.  Its  methods  are  sound  and  its  finan- 
cial condition  satisfactory.  Comi)aring  it 
with  the  best  policyholders'  companies,  it 
is  commonplace. 

N.  R.  W..  Wichita,  Kan. — A  young  man 
of  twenty  who  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  part  of  his  earnings  should  be  de- 
voted to  life  insin-ance  possesses  exceptional 
wisdom.  He  should  secure  all  that  he  can 
conveniently  i)ay  for,  because  the  premium 
i-ate  at  that  age  is  the  lowest  offered  by 
any  of  the  companies  ;  and  for  that  reason 
also,  he  sliould  not  permit  that  insurance 
to  lapse.  I'erhaps,  in  the  course  of  live  or 
ten  years  tliere  will  be  dependents  to  pro- 
tect ;  later  on,  the  hardshii)s  of  one's  old 
age  are  to  be  guarded  against.  Now,  what 
kind  of  policy,  in  what  sort  of  company, 
should  be  selected?  If  some  ready  cash  capi- 
tal is  desired  at  forty  or  forty-tive,  a  part 
of  the  insurance  should  c(msist  (tf  a  twenty 
or  twenty-five  year  endownu'nt :  the  re- 
mainder of  ordinary  life.  If  protection  is 
important,  make  it  an  ordinary  life:  the 
ultimate  cash  surrender  values  are  smaller, 
proportioned  to  premiums  paid,  but  they 
are  substantial  in  time,  when  service  ren- 
dered is  cousi<lered.  At  age  twenty,  $2000 
of  ordinary  life  will  cost  about  the  same 
.•IS  $1000  twenty-five  year  endowment  :  and 
the  cash  surrender  values  would  be.  in 
twenty-five  years,  about  $.^^50  on  the  $2000 
ordiuiiry  life  and  $1000  on  the  endowment. 
'I'liese  are  participating  policies  and,  of 
course,  the  annual  dividends  will  materially 
reduce  the  cost.  As  to  the  company,  the 
contract  is  to  be  a  long  one.  perhaps  a  life- 
time :  choose  an  old.  thoroly  established, 
well  managed  institution. 


"Dorit  tell  me 
you  never  had  a  chance! 

'Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at 
the  same  bench.  I  realized  that  to  get 
ahead  I  needed  special  training,  and 
decided  to  let  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  help  me.  I  wanted 
you  to  do  the  same,  but  you  said,  'Aw, 
forget  it ! '  You  had  the  same  chance  I 
had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim, 
you  can't  expect  more  money  until  youve 
trained  yourself  to  handle  bigger  work." 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the  world — in 
stores,  factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Are  you 
one  of  them?  Wake  up  !  Every  time  you  see 
an  I.  C.  S.  coupon  your  chance  is  staring  you 
in  the  face.     Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  men 
are  preparing  themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and 
better  pay  through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  pro- 
motion. Mark  and  mail  this  coupon,  and 
find  out  how. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4509.  Scranton.  Pa. 

^  ^™  ^^  ^—  ^  —  TEAR   OUT    HERE    ^—  ^-^  -^  —  — . 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4509.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
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HOMEMAKER  OR  HOUSEKEEPER? 

MRS.  BRUERE  TALKS   IT  OVER  WITH  HER  INDEPENDENT  CRITICS 


THE  letters  received  concerning ' 
the  articles  on  "The  Habits  of 
Women  under  Domestication," 
published  between  March  20  and 
April  17,  contain  some  very  valuable 
suggestions  and  give  the  sense  of  a 
great  body  of  both  men  and  women 
breaking  the  crust  of  merely  domestic 
life  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places 
and  becoming  consciously  a  part  of 
the  larger  social  group.  Some  are, 
however,  still  making  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  housekeeping  and  home- 
making  are  necessarily  the  same  thing. 
From  Missouri  comes  the  question: 

If  housework  is  obsolescent,  who,  then, 
is  goiug  to  be  the  homemaker  for  the  fu- 
ture geuet-atious?  ...  It  is  the  mother, 
the  housekeeper  and  the  homemaker  [Par- 
don me,  madam,  the  hoincniaker  uudoubted- 
ly  but  not  necessarily  the  }iousekcci)ci\  who 
liiay  be  quite  a  dilFerent  person],  who 
molds  the  plastic  mind,  who  guides  the  lit- 
tle feet  and,  taking  the  trusting  hands  in 
hers,  leads  them  on  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year,  training  and  fitting  them  for  a 
useful  life. 

It  is  indeed  important  that  the 
mother  should  be  able  to  do  all  this 
but  it  is  not  a  part  of  housekeeping. 

One  domestic  science  teacher  in- 
sists that  a  housekeeper  should  "re- 
gard her  work  as  a  profession  requir- 
ing her  best  thought  and  skill."  An- 
other says: 

The  aim  of  household  economics  in  the 
high  school  is  to  show  girls  the  dignity  of 
housework,  to  show  them  that  there  are 
problems  here  which  are  worthy  of  their 
best  mental  powers. 

Says  a  woman  from  the  East: 

If  our  girls  are  made  to  think  that  home 
service  is  beneath  them,  we  are  doing  that 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  foundation  of 
good  citizenship. 

An  adequate  answer  to  these  domestic 
science  teachers  comes  from  a  member 
of  their  own  profession  in  California: 

Homemaking  is  a  profession  where  a 
woman  may  use  all  her  skill  and  original- 
ity. To  do  her  best  work  she  cannot  shut 
herself  up  with  her  problems,  but  must 
remember  that  she  is  a  citizen  of  the  world 
and  must  save  time  from  her  labors  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  great  outside  world. 

She  does  not  make  this  broad  claim 
for  housekeeping  but  for  homeinaking , 
which  is  in  its  essence  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  As  a  Montana  woman  says: 

To  be  a  housekeeper  is  infinitely  easier 
than  to  be  a  homekeeper,  for  the  one  deals 
with  inanimate  objects  and  the  other  with 
souls.  .  .  .  Why  can  we  not  make  a 
profession  of  our  homekeeping  rather  than 
looking  elsewhere  for  professions?  Why 
can  we  not  put  into  it  our  educational  ad- 
vantages and  the  added  time  which  the 
easiei'  ruiniing  of  the  household  routine 
permits?  Why  can  we  not  put  the  stamp 
of  individuality  into  the  training  of  our 
children  instead  of  turning  them  over  to 
professional  caretakers? 

But  this  is  not  the  solution  of  the 
problem  either!  The  beautiful  and 
poetic  idea  that  women,  being  freed 
from  housework,  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
centrate on  homemaking  is — fortun- 
ately for  the  race — not  true.  Even  a 
near-democracy  like  ours  is  beginning 
to  demand  as  a  service,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  grants  as  a  privilege,  a 
life  time  of  productive  industry  from 
every  adult  human  being,  male  or  fe- 
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male.  See  what  a  little  Western  girl  in 
the  eleventh  grade  writes: 

I  do  not  think  any  woman  or  mother  would 
give  up  a  happy'  home,  her  regular  line 
of  cooking  and  sewing,  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  working  for  her  children  and 
seeing  that  they  are  brought  up  with  the 
right  kind  of  training,  and  the  framing  of 
a  household,  merely  to  taotorize  her  house- 
hold duties. 

Bless  the  child — as  tho  cooking 
food  and  bringing  up  a  child  were  the 
same  thing!  And  what  a  good  bluff 
mother  must  put  up  when  she  sits 
down  with  the  darning  bag  after  the 
day's  work  is  over,  when  she  coaxes 
the  dried  egg  off  the  edges  of  the 
plates,  when  she  turns  the  twenty- 
pound  mattresses,  when  she  "does  up" 
little  daughter's  best  white  dress, 
when  she  performs  the  hundred  other 
pleasant  and  comforting  things  we  all 
know  so  well!  Not  that  one  does  not 
appreciate  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances and  honor  the  sacrifice  when- 
ever it  is  necessary — but  it  is  ceasing 
to  be  necessary. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Montana  woman  that  the  time 
saved  from  drudgery  be  devoted  to 
the  training  of  children — what  better 
profession  can  men  or  women  take  up 
if  they  happen  to  have  that  exception- 
ally high  order  of  ability,  than  that  of 
training  their  own  children  —  and 
other  people's,  too? 

A  gentleman  from  Connecticut  ex- 
plains the  type  of  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  domestic  service  by  asking: 

May  it  not  be  that  because  the  more 
esthetic  and  enlightened  modern  woman 
is  shirking  her  duties  [in  housework]  that 
the  profession  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  pauper  and  criminal  classes? 

Possibly  it  is.  Certainly  it  is  because 
the  more  enlightened  and  esthetic  mod- 
ern men  have  devoted  themselves  to 
other  work  than  digging  ditches,  pass- 
ing coal,  being  justices  of  the  peace, 
dog-catchers  and  grave  diggers,  that 
these  necessary  and  meritorious  occu- 
pations have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
ignorant  and  unskilled  men.  It  is,  how- 
ever, when  we  come  to  some  heirloom 
of  the  sentiment  which  man  wraps 
around  woman,  that  we  find  the 
greatest  confusion  of  values.  A  phy- 
sician from  the  State  of  Washington 
writes : 

Come  with  me  to  the  "mountain  cabin" 
or  the  Jewish  homes  on  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Avenues  and  we  will  see  women  to  whom 
we  can  bare  our  heads  in  reverence — real 
women  who  are  "doing  things,"  not  merely 
"keeping  busy" — women  that  we  would 
feel  proud  to  call  "Mother" — women  who 
achieve — not  parasites,  living  an  artificial 
life. 

Such  women  are  to  be  found  in- 
creasingly everywhere.  Many  of 
them  do  housework,  but  it  is  not 
housework  that  makes  them  noble. 
As  an  Ohio  woman  says: 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  will  admit  that 
when  we  advocate  more  aud  better  house- 
l\eei)ers  we  have  in  mind  that  type  of 
"uufTowned  queen"  of  the  home  who 
"looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold," not  alone  because  it  is  her  job,  but 
because  it  is  her  joy,  .  .  .  But  is  it 
not  true  that  we  have  estimated  the  serv- 
ices of  the  uncrowned  (lueen  from  an  al- 
most entirely   sentimental   point  of   view? 


Her  worth  and  her  services  to  her  house- 
hold cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents — and  they  very  seldom  are.  .  .  . 
Yet,  suppose  the  need  should  arise  in  the 
life  of  the  homemaker  for  commercializing 
some  ability  which  she  possesses.  In  this 
exigency  the  woman  who  can  do  nothing 
but  housework  is  in  hard  lines  .  .  .  the 
girl  who  has  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
physics  can  very  soon  learn  to  cook.  Or 
even  if  a  girl  is  a  good  office  woman,  sales- 
woman, or  what  not,  she  can  make  herself 
a  capable  houseworker  a  thousand  times 
more  surely  than  can  the  houseworker 
train  herself  for  other  lines  of  activity. 

There  seems  also  to  be  a  general 
feeling  that  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  with  housework  if  the  house- 
wife does  not  do  it  is  to  shift  it  to  a 
servant.  An  Illinois  physician  declares: 

We  will  not  develop  the  home  in  a  de- 
mocracy by  depending  on  a  scientific  serv- 
ant class.  ...  It  [the  family]  is  the 
basis  of  a  democracy  in  which  every  one 
does  his  necessary  part.  A  paid  servant 
class  is  no  part  of  it. 

If  more  of  our  citizens  believed 
that  a  class  of  personal  servants 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  has  no  place 
in  a  democracy  and  took  stringent 
measures  to  eliminate  it,  we  might  be 
much  nearer  a  nation  of  happy  homes 
than  we  are  now.  But  we  all  have — 
and  all  of  us  ought  to  be — community 
servants;  and  that  not  in  any  senti- 
mental sense,  but  as  our  every  day 
way  of  earning  a  living.  The  girl 
who  irons  collars  in  a  laundry  is  a 
community  servant  as  the  woman  who 
stands  over  your  private  and  particu- 
lar wash  tub  is  not. 

But  no  one  takes  very  kindly  to  the 
statement  that  we  need  more  and  better 
community  servants  instead  of  more 
and  better  housekeepers.  An  Ohio  wom- 
an sums  it  up  forcefully: 

Who  said  we  did  not  need  more  and  bet- 
ter housekeepers? 

Not  the  army  of  consumptives  whose 
wasted  bodies  testify  to  poorly  cooked  food 
and  worse  sanitation. 

Not  the  thousands  of  epileptics  who  must 
be  housed  and  fed  by  the  state. 

Not  the  school  children  whose  nerves 
break  down  before  the  grades  are  complete. 

Not  the  rows  of  baby  graves. 

Not  the  number  of  bankruptcy  cases 
among  small  business  men. 

Not  the  divorce  courts. 

And  how  would  any  of  these  things 
be  changed  did  all  the  women  of  all 
the  spheres  housekeep  unceasingly? 
It  is  not  housekeeping,  but  the  read- 
justment of  industry,  the  broadening 
of  education  and  the  enforcement  of 
law  that  can  help  us  to  stay  tuber- 
culosis. Wherever  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  going  down,  it  is  being  reduced 
thru  such  social  measures  as  con- 
trol of  the  milk  supply,  the  educa- 
tion of  mothers  before  and  after 
childbirth,  the  enforcement  of  san- 
itary regulations  and  the  extension  of 
district  nursing — not  by  any  increase 
in  housekeeping.  It»  is  in  order  that 
women  should  have  time  to  be  better 
homemakers,  better  wives  when  they 
choose  to  marry,  better  mothers  when 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  above  all  better  citizens, 
that  the  time  and  strength  now 
wasted  in  needless  housework  ought 
to  be  saved. 
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Harper's  Weekly,  when  it  sent  Thom- 
as Nast  into  the  field  to  draw  Civil 
War  sketches  that  appeared  later  as 
huge  woodcuts,  was  obeying  the  journal- 
istic law  that  telling  and  hearing  some 
new  thing  is  not  enough:  folks  want  to 
see  it,  too.  And  The  Independent,  in 
adding  to  its  already  liberal  picture 
service  the  News-Pictorial  that  begins 
this  week,  is  carrying  on  the  same 
tradition  in  a  new  way  and  with  tre- 
mendously increased  mechanical  ad- 
vantages. 

For  years  The  Independent  has  been 
drawing  on  those  wonderfully  organ- 
ized agencies  that  photograph  the  new 
things  at  the  end  of  the  earth  and  do 
everything  short  of  actually  telegraph- 
ing them  (even  that  has  been  done  in 
Europe)  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
American  readers  in  minimum  time. 

But  no  agency  can  cover  all  the 
square  miles  of  this  country  alone,  nor 
the  infinite  range  of  interests  of  Inde- 
pendent readers,  and  to  supplement  this 
service  we  shall  adopt  a  cooperative 
plan.  We  want  news-pictures  from  our 
readers.  For  the  best  in  any  single 
issue  of  the  News-Pictorial  (not  count- 
ing those  we  receive  from  the  commer- 
cial agencies)  we  shall  pay  Ten  Dollars. 
For  all  others  so  submitted  that  we 
find  good  enough  to  print  we  shall  pay 
Two  Dollars  each. 

When  a  nose  for  news  and  an  eye 
for  the  picturesque  are  associated  in 
the  same  physiognomy  the  owner  there- 
of has  the  essential  qualifications  for 
making  news-pictures.  The  camera  is 
secondary,  but,  in  order  to  give  it  and 
us  a  fair  chance,  use  black-and-white 
glossy  paper.  In  order  to  give  yourself 
a  fair  chance,  put  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  a  full  caption  on  the  back  of 
every  print,  "t.  f." 

JUST      A      WORD 

When  Winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of 
Spring  as  persistently  and  nonchalantly 
as  he  has  done  this  year,  we  worry  lest 
we  may  be  unable  to  keep  winter  sports 
out  of  the  Vacation  Number,  which 
long-established  Independent  custom 
fixes  in  the  first  week  in  June.  But  we 
have  a  valiantly  summery  cover — a 
splendid  piece  of  color  work,  and  a 
breezy  article  on  canoeing,  in  which  we 
promise  to  say  nothing  about  ice-boat- 
ing, no  matter  what  the  thermometer 
may  do.  As  usual,  we  will  have  a  group 
of  "Little  Travels"— brief,  usable  itine- 
raries of  summer  holiday  trips  to  eight 
different  American  pleasure-points, 
which  will  be  of  material  help  in  mak- 
ing vacation  plans.  As  to  pictures — 
wait  and  see! 

A  little  later  comes  the  annual  Chau- 
tauqua Number,  dated  June  26.  This 
will  not  lack  that  larger  interest  in 
popular  education  that  appeals  to  read- 
ers both  inside  and  outside  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  Chautauqua.  The  leading 
feature  will  be  an  article  by  President 
Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Chancellor  of  Chautauqua  Institution, 
on   "The    Future    of    National    Educa- 


prophecies  of  the  next  generation  in 
American  life  one  step  farther.  There 
will  also  be  brief  articles  by  other  Chau- 
tauqua authorities  on  the  new  develop- 
ments of  the  Chautauqua  plan  and  of 
Chautauqua  itself,  with  perhaps  a  bit 
of  antiquarian  information  about  the 
richly  historic  territory  which  the  par- 
ent of  all  the  Chautauquas  occupies. 
Pictures,  of  course. 

REMARKABLE.  REMARKS 

Mary  Pickford — I  cry  real  tears. 

Lillian  Russell — Use  your  mirror. 

General  Retain — We  will  get  them. 

William  Barnes,  Jb. — Stop  hero  wor- 
ship. 

W.  H.  Taft — I  claim  to  be  a  progres- 
sive. 

"Bugs"  Baer — Very  few  piano  drum- 
mers carry  samples. 

Emperor  William — The  present  war 
must  end  at  Verdun. 

Irving  S.  Cobb — I  just  naturally  hate 
to  say  "No"  to  anybody. 

George  W.  Perkins — Colonel  Roosevelt 
will  be  the  next  President. 

Gen.  Emilio  Zapata — Mexico  can  pro- 
duce everything  she  needs. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jo^^^:TT — Everything  is  being 
read  today  but  the  Bible. 

Republican  Leader  Mann — The  Pres- 
ident never  has  been  neutral. 

Former  National  Chairman  Mc- 
CoOMBS — Wilson  is  invincible. 

"Nick"  Longworth — When  the  call  for 
volunteers  comes  I  will  be  there. 

George  Bernard  Shaw— It  was  per- 
fectly correct  to  shoot  Miss  Cavell. 

Billy  Sunday — Come  on,  you  ball 
players ;  try  stealing  home  to  God. 

David  Lloyd  George — We  have  means. 
The  Central  Powers  have  methods. 

WooDROw  Wilson — There  are  some 
humbugs  that  have  been  at  large  a  long 
time. 

Luke  McLuke — Save  your  old  cham- 
pagne corks ;  they  are  worth  $3  a  thou- 
sand. 

Rev.  F.  N.  McMullan — I  want  to  see 
more  church  people  going  to  the  baseball 
games. 

John  B.  Walker — Of  all  words  of  hu- 
man invention  the  most  frightful  is  "con- 
scription." 

Norman  Hapgood — It  is  not  the  wicked 
who  are  most  cruel.  It  is  the  good  who 
"crucify." 

Senator  Harding — If  I  were  in  author- 
ity I  would  tell  Carranza  to  go  jump  ofif 
the  mountain  top. 

Gov.  Ferguson  of  Texas — It  is  now  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
Mexico  and  assume  control  of  that  unfor- 
tunate country. 

Evangelist  Hall — I  had  rather  be- 
lieve in  God  than  go  into  a  dark  room  and 
get  a  message  from  my  grandmother  thru 
some  Indian  squaw. 

Prof.  Thomas  J.  McCormack — The 
public  school  should  be  primarily  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  and  not  of  Vulcan,  or  of 
ills  wife,   Venus. 

Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart — With- 
in five  years  the  so  called  Republic  of 
Mexico  will  be  under  the  benevolent  super- 
inttendence  of  the  U.  S. 

Joseph  Pennell — If  Broadway  were  a 
street  in  a  European  city,  centuries  old, 
Americans  would  flock  there  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  visit  it. 

Dr.  Salmon — At  Ellis  Island,  where  I 
spent  three  years  as  a  physician,  doctors 
spent  as  much  time  in  examining  the 
mental  condition  of  an  immigrant  as  is 
si)ent  by  the  gateman  at  a  railroad  station 
in  examining  your  ticket. 
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jhe  Cooling  'Breezes  of  Outdoors 
brought  Inside 

AG-E  Electric  Fan  dispenses  its  refreshing  breezes 
and  comfortable  coolness  two  to  three  hours  for 
a  cent.  Built  upon  over  twenty  years  of  experience, 
the  high  quality  of  the  G-E  Electric  Fan  makes  for  a 
long  and  economical  service.  Fifty  styles  of  finish 
give  a  choice  to  harmonize  with  any  scheme  of 
decoration.  Go  to  your  lighting  company  or  your 
nearest  electrical  dealer;  look  for  the  G-E  monogram 
on  the  face  of  the  fan:  It  stands  for  the  "Guarantee 
of  Excellence  on  Goods  Electrical." 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  Schenectady,  New  York 
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TO   HARPER'S   WEEKLY    READERS 


IT  is  not  forms  that  matter,  so  much  as  tendencies. 
If  Harper's  Weekly  had  been  incorporated  with  a 
publication  representing  the  opposite  side  in  the 
great  strife  between  privilege  and  liberty,  it  would 
have  been  a  disaster.  When,  however,  two  circulations 
are  combined  that  stand  for  the  same  political,  economic 
and  moral  tendencies,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  more 
may  be  accomplished  than  when  they  were  separate.  In 
stepping  out  of  journalism  myself,  whether  it  be  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  I  can  recommend  to  those  who 
have  been  reading  Harper's  Weekly,  more  enthusias- 
tically than  I  could  have  done  had  it  been  merged  in  any 
other  publication  whatsoever,  that  they  follow  it  in  its 
new  embodiment. 

The  management  of  The   Independent,  as   I   under- 
stand  it,   mean  to  preserve  to  a  considerable   degree 


the  identity  of  Harper's  Weekly  in  those  special  fea- 
tures that  seem  to  have  had  most  to  do  with  its  in- 
dividuality. What  interests  me  most,  however,  in  any 
publication  is  its  soul — the  thing  it  is  undertaking  to 
accomplish  in  the  far-reaching  struggles  of  the  day. 
How  few  the  magazines  are  today  that  have  been  able 
to  remain  anything  except  reflections  of  money  stand- 
ards. That  deplorable  tendency  is  now  plain  to  every- 
body. It  has  become  a  by-word.  The  Independent  stands 
out  as  representing  moral  freedom,  disinterested 
thought,  genuine  enthusiasm  for  progress  and  for  prin- 
ciples. All  luck  to  it!  May  those  who  have  read  Harper's 
Weekly  under  my  editorship  find  themselves  permanent 
and  loyal  readers  of  that  admirable  publication  into 
which  the  Weekly  has  been  absorbed. 

Norman  Hapgood 


TO    OUR    NEW    READERS 


THE  INDEPENDENT  welcomes  its  new  readers. 
It  desires  their  approval  and  continued  support.  It 
has  known  and  valued  Harper's  Weekly  under  its  suc- 
cessive line  of  distinguished  and  brilliant  editors.  Shoul- 
der to  shoulder  for  three  generations  the  two  weeklies 
have  fought  the  good  fight  for  national  progress  and 
human  rights. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  new  readers  as  well  as  the  old 
we  may  say  that  the  merged  magazine  will  continue  to 
support  the  great  issues  that  each  has  always  cham- 
pioned. In  general,  our  editorial  policy  will  be  liberal 
rather  than  radical  or  conservative.  The  country  and  the 
world  are  moving  forward,  knowing  more,  doing  better, 
and  The  Independent  has  never  been  content  to  be 
dragged  along  behind,  but  has  persisted  in  pulling  from 
the  front.  The  Independent  will  continue  to  look  forward, 
not  backward. 

Among  our  contributed  articles,  however,  will  be 
found  many  that  go  to  the  extreme  of  radicalism  or 
conservatism.  We  have  always  taken  pride  in  printing 
both  sides  of  the  great  controverted  questions  of  the 
day.  All  we  ask  is  that  our  contributors  keep  within  the 


bounds  of  sanity,  decency  and  fair  play.  It  is  our 
aim  to  provide  instruction  more  than  entertain- 
ment. The  purpose  of  The  Independent  is  serious; 
the  tone  not  always  so.  In  our  various  departments  and 
in  our  special  features,  whether  text  or  pictures.  The 
Independent  purposes  to  be  in  full  advance  of  new 
thought  and  knowledge.  It  avoids  no  question  that  in- 
terests the  people.  It  gathers  articles  from  all  sources. 
It  has  been  said  that  "The  Independent  prints  more 
articles  from  distinguished  writers  than  any  other  peri- 
odical in  America."  But  The  Independent  has  ever  been 
quick  to  recognize  young  and  unknown  writers.  Many 
of  the  first  articles  and  poems  of  our  most  famous 
authors  were  published  in  The  Independent.  . 

Thus  we  give  our  warmest  welcome  to  our  new 
readers,  assuring  them  that  we  will  do  what  we  can  for 
their  pleasure  and  profit  and  trusting  that  whatever 
they  miss  will  be  more  than  made  up.  We  thank  Mr. 
Hapgood,  late  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  for  his  kind 
introduction  of  The  Independent  to  his  readers,  and  we 
accept  with  confidence  our  new  responsibility  to  our  new 
friends.  Hamilton  Holt 
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THREE  PRESIDENTS  ON  THE  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE 


A  NATION  which  by  the  standards 
-tl  of  other  nations,  however  mistaken 
those  standards  may  be,  is  regarded  as 
helpless,  is  apt  in  general  counsel  to 
be  regarded  as  negligible;  and  when 
you  go  into  a  conference  to  establish 
foundations  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
you  must  go  in  on  a  basis  intelligible  to 
the  people  you  are  conferring  with.  .  .  . 
In  the  last  analysis  the  peace  of  society 
is  obtained  by  force,  and  when  action 
comes, — it  conies  by  opinion,  but  back 
of  the  opinion  is  the  ultimate  applica- 
tion of  force.  The  greater  body  of  opin- 
ion says  to  the  lesser  body  of  opinion, 
"We  may  be  wrong,  but  you  have  to  live 
under  our  direction  for  the  time  being, 
until  you  are  more  numerous  than  we 
are." 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
formed  a  family  of  nations  and  that 
family  of  nations  says,  "The  world  is 
not  going  to  have  any  m,ore  wars  of 
this  sort  without  at  least  first  going 
through  certain  processes  to  show 
whether  there  is  anything  in  its  case  or 
not."  If  you  say,  "We  shall  not  have 
any  war,"  you  have  got  to  have  the 
force  to  make  that  "shall"  bite.  And  the 
rest  of  the  world,  if  America  takes  part 
in  this  thing,  will  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  her  that  she  contribute  her 
element  of  force  to  the  general  under- 
standing. Surely,  that  is  not  a  milita- 
ristic ideal.  That  is  a  very  practical 
ideal.  .  .  .  I  believe  that  if  the  world 
ever  comes  to  combine  its  force  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  the  indi- 
vidual contributions  of  each  nation  will 
be  muAih  less,  necessarily,  than  they 
would  be  in  other  circumstances;  and 
that  all  they  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
contribute  moderately  and  not  indefi- 
nitely. 
— President  Wilson  Interviewed 
.    AT  the  White  House,  May  8,  1916 


J  J  THAT  should  be  the  fundamental 
r*    plan  of  the  League? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  con- 
tain four  provisions.  In  the  first  place, 
it  ought  to  provide  for  the  formation  of 
a  court,  which  would  be  given  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  consent  of  all  the  members 
of  the  League  to  consider  and  decide 
justiciable  questions  between  them. 

Second:  A  Commission  of  Concilia- 
tion for  the  consideration  and  recom- 
mendation of  a  solution  of  all  non-jus- 
ticiable questions  that  may  arise  be- 
tiveen  the  members  of  the  League  should 
be  created,  and  this  commission  should 
have  power  to  hear  evidence,  investigate 
the  causes  of  differences,  and  mediate 
between  the  parties  and  then  make  its 
recommendation  for  a  settlement. 

Third:  Conferences  should  be  held 
from  time  to  time  to  agree  upon  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  not  already 
established,  as  their  necessity  shall  sug- 
gest themselves.  When  the  conclusions 
of  the  commission  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  parties  to  the 
League  for  a  reasonable  time,  say  a 
year,  tvithout  calling  forth  objection,  it 
shall  be  deemed  that  they  acquiesce  in 
the  principles  thus  declared. 

Fourth:  The  members  of  the  League 
shall  agree  that  if  any  member  of  the 
League  shall  begin  war  against  any 
other  member  of  the  League,  without 
first  having  stibmitted  the  question  if 
found  justiciable  to  the  arbitral  court 
provided  in  the  fundamental  compact, 
or  without  having  submitted  the  ques- 
tion if  found  non-justiciable  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Conciliation  for  its  examina- 
tion, consideration  and  recommendation, 
then  the  remaining  members  .  .  .  agree 
to  join  in  the  forcible  defense  of  the 
member  thus  prematurely  attacked. 

— William    Howard   Taft,   in   The 
Independent,  June  14,  1915 


A 


LL  the  civilized  powers  which  are 
able  and  willing  to  furnish  and  to 
use  force,  when  force  is  required  to 
back  up  righteousness  .  .  .  should  join 
to  create  an  international  tribunal  and 
to  provide  rules  in  accordance  with 
which  that  tribunal  should  act.  These 
rules  would  have  to  accept  the  status 
quo  at  some  given  period;  for  the  en- 
deavor to  redress  all  historical  wrongs 
would  throw  us  back  into  chaos.  They 
tvould  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  each  nation  was  in- 
violate; that  it  was  to  be  guaranteed 
absolutely  its  sovereign  rights  .  .  .  in 
matters  affecting  its  honor  and  vital  in- 
terest  All  other  matters  that  could 

arise  bettveen  these  nations  should  be 
settled  by  the  international  court.  .  •  .  . 
Then,  and  most  important,  the  nations 
should  severally  guarantee  to  use  their 
entire  military  force,  if  necessary, 
against  any  nation  tvhich  defied  the  de- 
crees of  the  tribunal  or  which  violated 
any  of  the  rights  luhich  in  the  rules  it 
^vas  expressly  stipulated  should  be  re- 
served to  the  several  nations,  the  rights 
to  their  territorial  integrity  and  the 
like.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  contracting  pow- 
ers, a  certain  number  of  outside  nations 
should  be  named  as  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efits of  the  court.  TJiese  nations  should 
be  chosen  from  those  which  were  as  civ- 
ilized and  well  behaved  as  the  great  con- 
tracting nations,  but  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  were  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  guarantee  to  help  execute  the 
decrees  of  the  court  by  force.    .   .   . 

No  power  should  be  admitted  into  the 
first  circle,  that  of  the  contracting  pow- 
ers, unless  it  was  civilized,  well  behaved 
and  able  to  do  its  part  in  enforcing  the 
decrees  of  the  court. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  The  In- 
dependent, January  4,  1915 


THE    TIME    HAS    COME 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  in  his  response  to  a  delega- 
tion from  the  American  Union  Against  Militarism 
which  interviewed  him  at  the  White  House  last  week, 
made  a  statement  of  his  hopes  for  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  peace  which  shows  that  he  is  in  accordance 
with  ex-President  Taft  and  ex-President  Roosevelt  on 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  A  comparison  of  the  three  declarations  printed 
above  will  show  the  unanimity  in  aim  and  method  of 
the  three  men  now  living  who  have  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  American  Government. 

The  two  paramount  questions  now  before  the  world 
are :  first,  how  can  the  Great  War  be  stopped,  and,  sec- 
ond, how  can  all  future  war  be  prevented. 

The  second  of  these  questions  may  prove  to  be  more 
easily  solved  than  the  first.  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
has  already  drawn  up  a  program  which  seems  to  offer  a 
practical  and  constructive  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  durable  peace. 

It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  however, 
that  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  may  prove  to  be  the 
solution  not  only  of  the  second,  but  also  of  the  first 
question.  For  if  the  nations  can  be  brought  to  an  agree- 


ment as  to  the  basis  of  a  durable  peace,  then  all  imme- 
diate issues  become  relatively  insignificant  and  peace 
terms  ought  readily  to  be  arranged.  The  declaration  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  cabled  here  last  week,  suggests  that 
at  least  one  of  the  great  combatants  is  ready  to  consider 
the  principle  of  such  a  League  as  the  basis  for  the  peace 
that  is  to  come. 

Long  before  this  war  Sir  Edward  suggested  a  League 
of  Nations  that  would  say  to  the  nations  that  came  for- 
ward with  grievances  and  claims : 

Put  them  before  an  impartial  tribunal;  subject  your 
claims  to  the  test  of  law  or  the  judgment  of  impartial  men. 
If  you  can  win  at  this  bar  you  will  get  what  you  want;  if 
you  cannot  you  shall  not  have  what  you  want;  and  if  you 
start  war  we  shall  all  adjudge  you  the  common  enemy  of 
humanity  and  treat  you  accordingly.  As  footpads,  burglars 
and  incendiaries  are  supprest  in  a  community,  so  those 
who  would  commit  these  crimes  and  incalculably  more 
than  these  crimes  will  be  supprest  among  the  nations. 

The  Editor  of  The  Independent  has  just  received  the 

following  cablegram  from  The  Hague: 

's  Gravenhage,  The  Netherlands,  May  10,  1916. 
The  "Dutch  Anti-War  Council"  Committee  considers  the 
fact  that  the  German  Government  says  in  its  recent  note  to 
America  that  it  has  twice  publicly  declared  its  willingness 
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to  make  peace,  a  new  cause  for  mediative  action  on  the  part 
of  neutral  nations.  The  Swedish  Second  Chamber  has  offi- 
cially expressed  the  wish  to  cooperate  with  neutrals  in  such 
mediation.  The  Anti-War  Council  urged  the  same  upon  the 
Dutch  Government.  Switzerland  is  also  strong  for  similar 
action.  The  recent  speeches  between  the  German  Chancellor, 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  the  English  Premier,  Mr. 
Asquith,  have  opened  the  possibility  of  conciliation.  The 
Dutch  Committee  hopes  that  you  will  deem  it  possible  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  American  peace  organizations 
and  eventually  the  Mohonk  Conference  in  urging  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  promote  a  Conference  of  Neutrals  to  offer 
mediation  for  a  durable  peace,  and  the  arrangement  of  an 
international  system  which  will  secure  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  for  all  civilized  states  in  the  future  which  Premier 
Asquith  described  as  the  purpose  of  the  Allies. 

H.  C.  Dresselhuijs,  LL.D., 

President 
B.  De  Jong  Van  Been  en  Donk,  LL.D., 

'  Honorary  Secretary 

This  cablegram  comes  from  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Dutch  Anti-War  Council,  under  whose  aus- 
pices was  formed  over  a  year  ago  "The  Central  Organiza- 
tion for  a  Durable  Peace,"  the  most  influential  and  i:ep- 
resentative  peace  body  now  actively  working  in  Europe. 
It  has  branches  in  the  belligerent  as  well  as  the  neutral 
countries,  and  its  various  national  committees  are  now 
engaged  in  the  study  of  its  "minimum  program"  for  a 
permanent  peace  after  the  war  ends  and  in  bringing  the 
idea  before  their  respective  nations.  The  editor  of  The 
Independent  is  chairman  of  the  American  branch. 

This  is  a  highly  important  message,  and  indicates  that 
the  time  may  at  last  have  come  for  President  Wilson  to 
renew  his  offer  of  mediation.  He  has  waited  long  and 
patiently.  He  may  fail  now.  But  he  is  the  only  man  on 
earth  who  has  a  chance  to  succeed. 

It  is  intimated  from  Washington  that  the  President 
will  not  offer  mediation  again  until  he  receives  assur- 
ances from  both  sides  that  his  good  offices  will  be  wel- 
come. In  other  words,  the  Initiative  must  come  from  the 
belligerents. 

That  is  not  the  best  statesmanship.  The  Hague  Con- 
ferences expressly  stipulated  that 

It  is  expedient  and  desirable  that  one  or  more  powers 
strangers  to  the  dispute  should  on  their  own  initiative  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow,  offer  their  good  offices 
in  mediation  to  the  states  at  variance. 

Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute  have  the  right  to  offer 
good  offices  of  mediation  even  during  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities. The  exercise  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded 
by  either  of  the  parties  in  dispute  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  Woodrow  Wilson  has  every- 
thin'g  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  renewing  his  offer 
of  mediation. 


AN  UNAMERICAN  INNOVATION 

THE  war  has  accustomed  us  to  censorship  as  an  in- 
stitution, but  it  has  not  made  it  any  less  abhorrent 
to  the  American  mind.  It  may  be  a  military  necessity, 
but  it  always  involves  a  dangerous  infringement  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  We  have  purer  plays  and  purer  periodicals 
than  European  countries  which  have  a  censorship  of  the 
theater  and  the  press. 

The  imposition  of  a  censorship  upon  an  infant  art  like 
that  of  the  motion  picture  is  especially  objectionable. 
What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  a  censorship  had  been 
established  over  still  photography  fifty  years  ago?  In- 
stead of  photography  being,  as  it  now  is,  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  profitable  of  pastimes,  it  would  mean 
that  the  art  would  be  confined  to  a  few  rich  and  power- 
ful organizations,  for  everj^  one  who   took   a  picture 


would  have  to  have  it  inspected  and  stamped  at  the  cost, 
say,  of  a  dollar,  by  his  local  censor ;  then,  before  it  could 
be  sent  into  another  .state  or  published  in  a  periodical,  it 
would  have  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  national  censors  at 
Washington. 

Now  the  motion  picture  camera  will  soon  be  made 
cheap  enough  so  that  almost  any  one  can  afford  one.  If 
not  interfered  with  by  censorial  laws  it  will  in  a  few 
years  be  the  common  custom  to  take  motion  pictures  of 
home  and  street  scenes,  to  exhibit  these  in  school,  church 
and  theater  within  a  few  hours  after  taking,  and  to  mail 
them  cheaply  to  any  part  of  the  country  for  exhibition 
in  the  family  circle  or  in  public.  But  this  very  desirable 
democratizing  of  the  art  will  be  impossible  under  a  na- 
tional or  state  censorship  where  one  has  to  pay  a  fee  of 
some  ten  dollars  for  every  new  film  or  two  dollars  for 
every  duplicate,  and  have  them  shown  to  the  censors  be- 
fore being  exhibited  in  public. 

But  the  motion  picture  is  more  than  a  means  of 
amusement  and  more  than  a  method  of  education.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  forms  of  propaganda  yet  dis- 
covered. Some  day  there  will,  we  hope,  be  films  attacking 
the  entrenched  wrongs  of  modem  society,  as  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  attacked  slavery,  for  which  it  was  not 
allowed  to  circulate  in  the  South,  or  as  "The  Servant  in 
the  House"  attacked  phariseeism,  for  which  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  censor  in  England,  or  as  Tolstoy's  "Res- 
urrection" attacked  autocracy,  for  which  it  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  censor  in  Russia.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
our  political  appointees  would  in  like  emergencies  stand 
for  the  freedom  of  the  film  against  the  pressure  of  vest- 
ed interests  and  popular  prejudice?  No,  we  should  have 
again  what  Shakespeare  calls  "art  made  tongue-tied  by 
authority,"  and  the  old  battle  which  has  been  won  by 
the  press  would  have  to  be  fought  over  again  for  the 
screen. 


COMPULSORY  VOLUNTEERING 

THE  British  Parliament  has  passed  a  law  to  the 
effect  that  youths  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen 
would  be  allowed  one  month's  grace  in  which  to  enlist 
voluntarily.  If  they  do  not  volunteer  then  they  will  be 
conscripted.  We  now  for  the  first  time  believe  the  old 
story  of  the  Mexican  governor  who  wrote  his  chief: 
"In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am  sending  you 
twenty  volunteers.  Please  return  the  rope." 


THE  BRANDEIS  HERESY  TRIAL 

FOR  nearly  four  months  now  the  Senate  has  had  un- 
der consideration  the  Brandeis  case.  And  a  most  dis- 
creditable proceeding  it  has  been !  Here  was  a  man 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
haps the  most  august  political  office  on  earth.  According 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  appointment  has 
to  be  confirmed  b}^  the  Senate.  Two  proper  courses  were 
open.  The  Senate  could  have  investigated  his  fitness  qui- 
etly, as  a  committee  on  admissions  of  a  club  would  have 
done,  or  else  they  could  have  called  him  before  them  and 
publicly  let  him  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face.  The  Sen- 
ate adopted  neither  course.  It  has  instead  held  open 
hearings  in  which  various  and  sundry  individuals  have 
appeared  before  it,  bringing  all  sorts  of  charges  founded 
in  large  measure  on  hearsay  and  innuendo.  If  Mr.  Bran- 
deis is  now  rejected  his  reputation  will  be  smirched,  if 
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not  ruined,  for  life,  and  yet  he  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  confute  his  calumniators.  The  man  has  been  charged 
with  serious  violations  of  the  ethics  of  his  profession 
without  the  legal  safeguard  of  an  ordinary  trial. 

We  especially  deplore  the  methods  of  the  attorney 
retained  to  handle  the  case  for  the  opposition.  This 
attorney,  Mr.  Austen  G.  Fox,  of  New  York,  besides 
examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses,  prepared  a 
brief  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Brandeis,  which 
was  submitted,  we  believe,  not  only  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  whole  Senate,  but  was  allowed  to  become 
public.  The  sub-committee  rendered  its  report  on  May  5, 
after  Mr.  Fox's  brief  had  been  in  their  hands.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  sub-committee  found  all  the  charges 
in  the  brief  groundless;  the  minority  agreed  that 
a  number  of  them  were  groundless.  The  charges  in 
which  the  minority  reports  did  not  find  against  Mr. 
Brandeis  included  the  Warren,  Gillette,  Kirby,  Illi- 
nois Central,  New  Haven  Merger,  Old  Dominion  and 
Consolidated  Gas  cases.  And  yet  as  late  as  April  20  let- 
ters were  sent  out  signed  by  Mr.  Fox,  requesting  com- 
munications, based  on  his  brief,  to  be  sent  to  senators 
to  influence  their  final  vote  on  Mr.  Brandeis'  nomina- 
tion. In  other  words,  Mr.  Fox  asked  individuals  thruout 
the  country  to  write  to  their  senators,  basing  their  let- 
ters on  a  brief  which  was  repudiated  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  every  member  of  the  Senate  sub-committee. 

The  whole  affair  has  simmered  down  to  a  heresy  trial. 
Mr.  Brandeis  holds  views  unacceptable  to  great  and  pow- 
erful interests,  and  they  are  determined  to  "break"  him. 
But  we  venture  to  predict  that,  if  they  succeed,  they  will 
have  done  more  to  injure  the  Supreme  Court  than  Mr. 
Brandeis'  election  to  it  could  have  done  if  the  charges 
made  against  him  were  true.  When  the  American 
people  once  come  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  the  last  refuge  of  stand-patism  and  political  obscu- 
rantism, and  that  privilege  at  all  costs  will  endeavor  to 
keep  men  who  espouse  popular  rights  off  the  bench,  then 
the  popular  distrust  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  become 
intensified  and  serious.  Mr.  Brandeis  is  needed  on  the 
Supreme  bench. 


A  SOCIAL  DANGER 

A  LEADING  Berlin  daily  paper,  described  as  semi- 
official, has  introduced  the  proposition  to  revolu- 
tionize the  institution  of  marriage.  "Sister  M."  calls  at- 
tention to  the  alarming  decrease  in  the  birth  rate,  which 
is  natural  enough  because  of  the  war,  and  she  suggests, 
as  a  relief,  that  all  births  shall  be  made  equally  legiti- 
mate, and  that  no  special  advantage  in  law  or  sentiment 
should  be  given  to  children  born  in  honorable  wedlock. 
The  editor  says  that  the  correspondence  he  has  received 
from  Prussia  overwhelmingly  approves  the  proposition. 
In  France  the  situation  is  equally  serious. 

We  have  been  anticipating  something  of  this  sort.  It 
has  been  reported  that  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  a 
social  license  prevailed,  but  the  present  movement,  we 
believe,  does  not  mean  free  love  or  promiscuity.  It  means 
rather  that  the  community  would  t?ke  radical  measures 
for  its  own  advantage  controlling  prospective  mother- 
hood and  fatherhood,  for  what  is  thought  to  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  race.  Germany  is  not  going  to  leave 
things  to  accident,  but  if  she  acts  will  act  intelligently 
and  purposively. 

War  has  in  many  generations  and  in  many  countries 


killed  off  the  men,  and  the  result  has  sometimes  been 
polygamy  and  concubinage.  But  we  have  passed  that 
stage.  In  this  country  the  abolition  of  slavery  made  con- 
cubinage no  longer  legal.  An  attempt  now  in  Germany 
or  in  any  other  country  devastated  by  war  to  overthrow 
the  institution  of  monogamous  marriage  might  be  very 
disastrous  while  it  lasted,  but  it  would  be  temporary.  In 
nature  the  births  of  males  and  females  are  about  equal, 
and  civilized  nature  requires  monogamy.  We  have  had  in 
this  country  one  extraordinary  example  in  the  Oneida 
Community  of  doing  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  Ger- 
many. There  the  leaders  of  this  Socialist  community 
organized  what  they  called  plural  marriage,  and  they  de- 
cided who  should  have  children,  and  when.  The  experi- 
ment continued  for  a  generation,  but  after  a  while  the 
victims  of  it  would  have  none  of  it.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
surprizing  if  in  the  uprush  and  confusion  of  wild  revo-  d 
lutionary  theories  following  the  war  the  sanctities  of 
marriage  should  be  attacked,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
foundations  of  society  were  being  overthrown,  but  the 
basis  of  public  order  stands  firm  in  the  constitution  of 
human  nature. 


GASOLINE  FOUNTAINS 

THE  trouble  with  our  sculptors  and  architects  is  that 
they  are  always  behind  the  times.  They  persist  in 
making  grand  staircases  when  we  are  using  elevators. 
They  construct  elegant  fireplaces  for  our  steam-heated 
flats.  They  carve  candlesticks  for  our  electric  lights.  But, 
what  is  most  annoying  of  all,  they  insist  upon  encum- 
bering our  streets  and  parks  with  monumental  fountains 
while  leaving  our  hydrants  and  taps  in  naked  ugliness. 

What  is  more  absurd  than  to  see  beside  the  Speedway 
a  gigantic  confection  in  marble  and  bronze  professing  to 
supply  water  to  man  and  beast?  Neptune  and  the  nymphs 
are  dry  and  dusty  now.  The  turtles  and  dolphins  are 
gasping  instead  of  spouting.  Their  usefulness  has  de- 
parted and  of  course  their  beauty  has  vanished  with  it. 
The  pedestrians  no  longer  dare  to  drink  at  the  public 
fountain,  but  hasten  on  to  where  they  can  get  water  or 
other  beverages  bottled,  boiled  or  filtered.  Horses  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  vehicles  that  stream  past  are 
run  by  motors  that  take  water  but  rarely,  tho  often 
athirst  for  liquid  of  another  sort. 

Now,  what  our  artists  should  do,  if  they  were  alive  to 
their  opportunities  as  were  the  artists  of  old  Greece  and 
Italy,  is  to  erect  fountains  to  supply  gasoline.  Doubtless 
it  could  not  be  furnished  free.  None  of  our  philanthropic 
millionaires  could  afliord  this  except  Mr.  Rockefeller.  But 
some  sort  of  a  quarter-in-a-slot  machine  could  be  con- 
structed whereby  the  exhausted  engine  could  quench  its 
thirst. 

And  think  of  the  opportunities  a  gasoline  fountain 
would  aflford  to  the  sculptor.  Instead  of  Neptunes  and 
nixies,  sea-horses  prancing  and  dryads  with  invert  vases, 
of  which  the  artists  must  be  almost  as  tired  as  the  pub- 
lic, we  should  see  gnomes  and  kobolds,  the  elves  of  the 
mines  and  all  the  fairies  of  the  fire,  with  statues  of  the 
dancing  Loki,  of  Prometheus  stealing  fire  from  heaven 
for  the  service  of  mankind,  a  ring  of  Vestals  guarding 
the  sacred  flame,  or  the  stately  figure  of  Zoroaster,  the 
high  pl'iest  of  petroleum. 

Of  course,  the  artists  will  make  us  such  fountains  in 
time — but  that  time  will  be  when  the  oil  wells  are  emp- 
tied and  the  carriages  are  run  by  electricity. 
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THE   BIGGEST   PARADE    SINCE    '65 

LAST  SATURDAY,   MAY   12,   125,000  MEN   AND  WOMEN,   MORE  AMERICANS  THAN    HAVE   MARCHED   BEHIND  ONE  LEADER 

SINCE    THE    GRAND    REVIEW    OF    THE    G.    A.    R.,     MARCHED    UP    BROADWAY    AND    FIFTH     AVE^sTE 

IN     NEW    YORK    TO    ADVERTISE    THEIR    BELIEF    IN     NATIONAL    PREPAREDNESS 


„     p  The  conference  between 

.  „  .  ^  General  Scott  and  Gen- 
eral Funston,  represent- 
ing the  United  State  Government,  and 
General  Obregon,  representing  the  de 
facto  President  of  Mexico,  has  come 
to  nothing.  A  tentative  agreement  had 
been  drawn  up  and  had  received  the 
approval  of  President  Wilson.  But 
General  Carranza,  after  apparently 
trustworthy  reports  had  been  forth- 
coming that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
agreement,  suddenly  rejected  it.  Gen- 
eral Scott  has  returned  to  Washington. 
The  status  of  the  American  troops  in 
Mexico  is  still  unfixed  by  any  agree- 
ment between  the  two  governments. 

The  one  point  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  American  Government  and 
Sefior  Carranza  appears  to  be  one  that 
is  hard  to  get  over.  Carranza  wants 
the  American  soldiers  brought  back 
from  Mexico.  If  that  were  to  be  done, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  any  agree- 
ment at  all.  Fortunately,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  shown  no  inclination  to 
give  up  the  purpose  which  led  it  to 
send  the  troops  across  the  border  in 
the  first  instance.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  that  piirpose  is  not  be- 
ing pursued  with  appreciable  vigor. 

Almost  all  the  available  soldiers  in 
the  United  States  are  now  in  Mexico 
or  on  the  border.  It  has  even  been 
judged  necessary  to  withdraw  a  num- 
ber of  coast  artillery  companies  from 
their  posts  and  send  them  to  Texas. 
General  Funston  now  has  50,000  men 
at  his  command.  The  President  has 
also  called  out  the  militia  of  three  bor- 
der states,  Texas,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  They  will  presumably  take  the 
place  of  some  of  the  regular  troops 
along  the  border  and  release  them  for 
duty  nearer  the  front. 

Meanwhile  Villa,  the  bandit,  is  as 
mysteriously  invisible  as  ever.  He  has 
not  been  captured;  he  is  not  even  be- 
ing pursued. 

At    Polaris,    a   border   mining   camp 


near  Lochiel,  Arizona,  and  at  Glen 
Springs,  Bouquillas,  and  Deemers, 
Texas,  there  have  been  minor  repeti- 
tions of  the  raid  on  Columbus  that  pre- 
cipitated the  punitive  expedition. 

Doubl*  th  ^^^  °^  ^^^  deadlock 
jj       ,       f  between  the  House  of 

^  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  on  the  size  of  the  army  to 
be  provided  by  the  Army  Reorganiza- 
tion bill  has  come  sudden  agreement. 
The  conference  reports  the  bill  to  the 
two  houses  this  week  and  prompt  rati- 
fication should  be  the  outcome. 

Under  the  present  law  a  maximum 
size  is  provided  for  the  army,  but  no 
minimum.  Under  the  Army  bill,  as  now 
amended,  there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
160,000  men.  and  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  War  Department  to  see  that  the 
forces  do  not  fall  below  that  number. 
The  maximum  size  of  the  army  in  time 
of  peace  may  be  175,000,  if  the  Presi- 
dent so  decides,  and  in  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  the  President  may 
increase  the  number  to  218,750  men, 
without  further  action  by  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  numbers,  which 
include  only  the  fighting  regulars, 
there  will  be  in  time  of  peace  in  round 
numbers  5000  Philippine  scouts,  6000 
of  the  Quartermaster  corps,  7000  of 
the  Medical  corps,  3000  of  the  Signal 
corps,  and  nearly  9000  unassigned  en- 
listed men.  So  that  in  case  of  threat- 
ened war  the  President  could  create, 
without  Congressional  action,  an  army 
of  254,000  men.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  present  regular 
army. 

There  will  be  added  to  the  existing 
organization  35  i-egiments  of  infantry, 
10  regiments  of  cavalry,  15  regiments 


of  field  artillery,  30,000  men  in  the 
coast  artillery,  five  regiments  of  en-  ■ 
gineers.  The  largest  increases  come  in 
the  field  artillery  and  engineering 
branches,  where  the  need  for  technical 
skill  and  special  training  makes  sud- 
den increases  most  difficult. 


The  enlistment  te 
is  fixed  in  the  Arm 


Other  Provisions 

of  the  Army  Bill    ,  .,,      ,  -_ 

bill  at  seven  years," 

three  years  with  the   colors   and  four 

years  in  the  reserve.  There  is  a  further 

provision    that    men    whose    rating    is 

"excellent"  may  be  transferred  to  the 

reserves  at  the  end  of  one  year.  This 

system,  when  it  has  come  into  complete 

operation,    will    provide    a    maximum 

peace  army  of  175,000,  and  a  trained 

reserve  with  from  one  to  three  years' 

experience  with  the  colors  behind  it  of 

233,000.  The  distance  which  the  House 

conferrees  have  come  in  the  direction 

of  a  larger  army  is  shown  by  the  fact 

that  the  maximum  figure  set  in  the  Hay 

bill  originally  passed  by  the  House  was 

140,000. 

The  Senate  conferrees,  on  their  side, 
have  given  up  the  provision  for  a  vol- 
unteer reserve  army,  and  accepted  the 
House  provision  for  a  "federalized" 
state  militia  of  425,000  men.  The  size 
of  the  National  Guard  in  each  state  is 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  800  men  to 
each  Senator  and  Congressman.  It  is 
decreed  that  members  of  the  National 
Guard  shall  take  a  double  oath  of  alle- 
giance, to  the  state  and  to  the  nation. 

Further  provision  is  made  for  carry- 
ing out  the  idea  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  "citizenry  trained  to  arms," 
by  encouraging  the  establishment  all 
over  the  country  of  training  camps  on 
the  Plattsburg  plan.  While  it  is  decided 
not  to  provide  pay  for  the  men  train- 
ing under  this  system,  all  the  necessary 
expenses  of  transportation,  uniforms, 
subsistence  and  medical  attendance  ar^^ 
to  be  borne  by  the  Government.  ^B 

The  House  proposal  for  the  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  nitrate 


Spencer  in  Omaha  World-Herald 

ANOTHER   ONE  PASSED 
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THE    INTERRUPTED    CONFERENCE 


Weed  in  I'liiliiili  I/Jhia   I'uhlir   Leilijer 

JUST    ANOTHER   "PUNITIVE   EXPEDITION" 

WHO  IS  BEING  PUNISHED? 


Copi/fii/ht   BrinkfrhofJ    in   Boxlini   Jourri'tl 

THE  TACK   IN   THE   ROAD 


plants  for  providing:  materials  for  the 
making  of  explosives  is  retained  in  the 
bill.  These  plants  in  time  of  peace  are 
to  produce  nitrates  which  may  be  sold 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  The  selection 
of  the  sites  for  nitrate  plants  is  left  to 
the  President,  and  $20,000,000  is  set 
as  the  limit  of  cost  for  the  establish- 
ments. 

Authority  is  given  to  the  President 
to  seize  and  operate  in  time  of  threat- 
ened war  private  plants  for  manufac- 
turing munitions  of  war.  He  is  em- 
powered to  create  a  board  of  five,  com- 
posed of  three  civilians  and  two  army 
officers,  to  study  the  advisability  of  the 
government's  entering  upon  such  manu- 
facture of  munitions. 

The  probable  passage  of  the  Army 
bill  in  the  form  worked  out  by  the  con- 
ferees indicates  what  increase  there 
has  been  in  the  country  in  the  past  year 
in  sentiment  for  military  preparedness. 
Two  elements  have  done  much  to  estab- 
lish this  conviction  that  we  need  to  be 
better  prepared  than  we  have  been :  the 
fact  that  practically  the  entire  avail- 
able forces  of  the  regular  army  are 
in  service  in  Mexico  and  along  the 
border,  and  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  call  upon  militia  as  well, 
while  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight;  and 
the  continuing  tension  over  the  sub- 
marine activities  of  the  German  navy, 
only  partially  relaxed  by  the  repeated 
assurances  of  the  German  Government. 

The  Great  Preparedness     ^    ^^^^  .  ^"^" 
T-w  ^  \.-  p  r  e  s  s  1  v  e 

Demonstration  j 

demonstra- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  prepared- 
ness sentiment,  at  least  in  the  East, 
was  afforded  by  the  gigantic  parade  in 
New  York  City  last  Saturday.  For 
eleven  hours  a  body  of  citizens  larger 
than  the  United  States  army  moved 
steadily  over  a  route  along  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  from  the  City  Hall 
to  Central  Park.  They  were  followed 
by  several  thousand  women  marchers 
and  by  8000  of  the  New  York  National 
Guard.  The  count  made  by  the  New 
York  Times  set  the  number  of  march- 


ers at  125,683.  Other  estimates  put 
the  figure  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
higher,  but  the  lowest  figure  is  quite 
impressive  enough. 

No  parade  of  equal  size  has  been 
seen  in  this  country  since  the  Grand 
Review  of  the  Federal  Army  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  probably  the  greatest  procession 
of  civilians  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

The  marchers  were  reviewed  at 
Twenty-fourth  Street  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood,  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  East;  Rear  Admiral 
Usher,  Commandant  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  and  Mayor  John  Purroy 
Mitchel,  of  New  York  City.  The  list  of 
professions,  trades,  businesses,  organ- 
izations and  groups  represented  in  the 
line  suggests  the  universality  of  the 
preparedness  sentiment  in  the  coun- 
try's greatest  city: 

2IEX 

New  York  Citv  Employees 

Rubber  Tnuli" 

Dry  Goods  Trade 

Knit  Goods  and   Worsted  Trades 

Woolou  Trado 

Theater  aud  Allied  Arts 


Printing  and  Printing  Inks 

Electrical 

Furs 

Candv 

Silks 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Importers 

Engineers 

Men's  Hat  Trade 

Cyorsets 

Mail  Order  Houses 

Publishers 

Pianos 

Haberdashers 

Upholsterers 

Carpets 

Pottery  and  (ilass 

Garment    Salesmen 

Needle   Trades 

Lighting  Trades 

Architects 

Clergymen's  Association 

Wholesale  Millinery  Trade 

Clothing 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trades 

Paper   Trade 

Hardware  Trade 

Wholesale  (irocery  Trade 

Brooklyn    Business   Men 

Lumber   Trade 

Sporting  Goods 

Hide  and   Leather  Trades 

Coal  Association 

Oil  Association 

Exporters'  Association 

Certified  Accountants'  Association 

Insurance  Association 

Drug  Association 


THE   HARASSED   BORDER   COUNTRY 
While  almost  the  whole  mobile  army  of  the  United  States  is  in  Mexico  with  the  announced  purpose 
of   catching    Villa— a   purpose   at    present    abandoned,    however — American    towns    alonp    the    inter- 
national  line  are  suffering  fresh  i-aids.   The  militia  of  Texas.   New   Mexico  and   Arizona  has  been 
mobilized   for   guard   duty   and   General    Funston    has    planned    a    rearrangement    of    his   troops    to 

secure  an  effective  patrol 
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Shipping  Association 
Grinding   Wlieels,    Glue   and    Sandpaper 

Association 
Steam,   Water   and  Gas   Supplies   Asso- 
ciation 
Wine  and  Spirits  Association    ^ 

Financial  Association 

Produce  Exchange  Association 

Cotton  Exchange  Association 

Transportation  Association 

Lower    Wall    Street    Association 

Lawyers'   Association 

Jewelers'  Association 

Real  Estate  Association 

Saddlery  and  Harness  Association 

Physicians  and   Surgeons'   Association 

Furniture  Association 

Automobile  Trade 

Tailors 

Columbia   University   Battalion 

Public  Schools'  Athletic  League 

WOMEN 

New  York  City  Employees 

Teachers 

American    Women's   League   for    Self- 

Defense 

Self-Supporting  Women's  Battalion 

Stenographic  Division 

Young  Women's  Battalion 

Art  Students'   League 

Insurance   Women 

Oil  Industries  Women 

Brooklyn  Women 

College  Women 

Silk   Trades 

Wall  Street  Women 

Department  Stores 

Women's   Preparedness   Battalion 

Lighting  Trades  Women 

Women  Doctors,  Nurses  and  Auxiliaries 

Independent    Patriotic    Women's    Division 

The  marching  thruout  the  parade 
was  done  in  admirable  style  and  good 
order.  Never  less  than  13,000  march- 
ers passed  the  reviewing  stand  in  an 
hour,  and  at  times  the  number  rose  to 
20,000.  General  Wood  described  it  as 
the  best  citizen  marching  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate  said  of  the 
parade  as  a  whole,  "I  ^m  deeply  im- 


prest with  the  splendid  physical  ap- 
pearance, and  apparent  intelligence  of 
the  men.  They  would  make  good  sol- 
diers. They  have  an  earnest  and  brave 
bearing  and  show  that  they  do  not  take 
their  marching  as  play.  They  are  in 
deadly  earnest.  The  parade  is  bound  to 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  country." 
It  was  estimated  that  a  million  peo- 
ple watched  the  parade  as  it  passed. 


The  British      I^^    ^^"'^    ^"°°P^  JT 
p       .  the  western  part  of  the 

line  have  been  with- 
drawn, doubtlfess  for  the  defense  of 
Verdun,  and  the  British  have  taken 
their  places.  The  British  lines  now  ex- 
tend from  the  sea — except  for  the 
short  distance  held  by  the  Belgians — 
to  Frise,  beyond  Peronne.  The 
"Anzac"  troops,  that  is'the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps,  who 
were  employed  at  Gallipoli,  have  been 
in  part  transferred  to  France.  As  soon 
as  they  took  their  places  at  the  front 
the  Germans  in  the  opposing  trenches 
hoisted  a  banner  inscribed  "Welcome, 
Australians." 

The  Germans  seem  to  be  determined 
here  as  elsewhere  to  keep  the  offensive 
in  their  own  hands,  so  without  waiting 
for  Kitchener's  army  to  begin  its  over- 
due "spring  drive"  they  have  begun 
with  attacks  at  various  points  in 
Flanders  and  France.  At  the  old 
Hohenzollern  redoubt  near  HuUuch 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  some  of 
the  British  trenches.  In  Ploegsteert 
wood,  north  of  Armentieres,  the  Ger- 
mans sapped  and  blew  up  the  front 
trenches. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Germans  are 
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MOBILIZING  MUSIC 

This  collection  of  real  musical  instruments — and  harmonicas — is  to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers   in   the 

trenches  who  have  proved  their  eagerness  for  concerts  by  banging  "Tipperary"  on  tin-pans 


THE  BRITISH  LINE  OF  BATTLE 

The  Germans  are  reported  to  be  massing  great 
bodies  of  troops,  including  Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian contingents,  on  the  western  front  in 
France  and  Flanders.  The  line  here  has  scarcely 
been  shifted  at  all  for  more  than  a  year  and  is 
now  held  by  British,  Canadian  and  Australasian 
troops.  The  shaded  side  represents  territory  held 
by  the  Germans.  The  arrows  show  the  points 
where  the  British  have  recently  made  counter- 
thrusts.  The  Germans  last  week  delivered  heavy 
blows  at  St.  Eloi,  Armentieres,  Hulluch  and 
Givenchy,  but  it  is  not  yet  apparent  where  they 
intend  to  direct  their  main  offensive 

making  great  preparations  for  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  break  thru  the  Brit- 
ish lines  and  reach  Calais,  and  that 
among  the  troops  collected  for  this 
purpose  are  Turks  and  Bulgars.  This 
report,  whether  true  or  not,  may  be 
intended  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  P'rench  that  they 
have  been  receiving  reinforcements  of 
Russians  from  Port  Arthur  on  the 
Pacific.  Nothing  is  said  on  either  side 
about  the  numbers  of  the  Russians  or 
Turks  who  have  gone  to  France. 

On  the         "^^^   efforts   of  the  Ger- 

Meuse  Hills     "?^"^  *«  ^^i"  ^,  substan- 
tial    success    at    Verdun 

have   been   renewed  with  more  energy 

than  ever   Their  attack  was  directed  as 

before  against  the  sector  between  Forts 

Vaux    and     Douaumont,    east    of    the 

Meuse,   and   against   Le    Mort   Homme 

and  the  adjacent  hills,  Nos.  304  and  287, 

west  of  the  Meuse.  Their  only  success 
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was  achieved  in  tiie  western  field.  Here 
after  a  terrific  bombardment  four  in- 
fantry charges  were  made  in  two  days 
which  gave  the  Germans  possession  of 
the  French  entrenchments  at  several 
points,  notably  those  on  the  crest  of 
Hill  304.  The  Germans  claim  the  cap- 
ture in  these  operations  of  fifty-three 
officers  and  1515  men.  The  French  re- 
gained some  of  their  lost  positions  in 
counter  attacks  later  in  the  week. 

General  Petain,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  defense  of  Verdun  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the 
entire  right  wing  of  the  French  army. 
He  is  succeeded  at  Verdun  by  General 
Robert  G.  Nivelle,  who  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  merely  a  colonel  in 
the  Fifth  Artillery.  He  is  sixty  years 
old. 


The  Seven 
Who  Were  Shot 


All  seven  of  the  men 
who  constituted  the 
provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  short-lived  "Irish  Republic" 
and  signed  its  manifesto  have  been 
shot  by  order  of  the  court-martial.  Be- 
sides these  seven  more  have  suffered 
the  same  penalty.  Others  who  had  also 
been  condemned  to  death  have  had  the 
sentence  reduced  to  imprisonment  for 
life  or  a  limited  period.  Among  these 
is  the  Countess  Gcorgina  Markiewicz, 
who  has  been  condemned  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  Joseph  Plunkett,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  was  married  to  Grace 
Gifford,  daughter  of  a  prominent  solici- 
tor of  Dublin.  When  she  heard  that  he 
was  to  be  shot  she  bought  an  expensive 
wedding  ring,  put  on  widow's  weeds, 
and  went  to  the  barracks,  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed.  Her  sister, 
Muriel,  was  the  wife  of  Thomas 
MacDonagh,  who  was  shot  the  day 
before. 

These  summary  executions  have 
aroused  considerable  resentment  even 
in  England,  and  among  those  who  had 


no  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  In  one 
case  at  least  it  seems  that  a  compara- 
tively innocent  man  was  unwarrantably 
put  to  death.  This  was  F.  Sheehy  Skef- 
fington,  editor  of  the  Irish  Citizen,  who 
was  a  pacifist  and  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  rebellion,  tho  he  had  previously 
been  active  in  the  anti-enlistment  move- 
ment. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  John  Red- 
mond urged  clemency  and  John  Dillon 
denounced  the  government  in  furious 
terms  such  as  these: 

If  Iieliind  were  governed  by  men  out  of 
Bedlam,  tliey  could  uot  piirsiur  a  more  iu- 
saiic  policy.  You  are  letting  loose  a  river 
of  blood  between  two  races,  which,  after 
.'>()()  years  of  hatred,  we  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together.  You  are  wash- 
ing out  our  whole  life  work  iu  a  .sea  of 
blood. 

If  your  program  is  to  be  enforced  in 
Ir(>laud  you  had  better  get  ready  lOO.OOO 
num  to  garrison  the  country.  And  then 
wtiat  soi't  of  appearance  will  you  make  as 
th<!  champions  of  small  natioualitiesV 

It  would  Ije  a  good  thing  if  your  soldiers 
wei'e  able  to  put  u\>  as  good  a  light — .'{OOO 
against  20,000  with  machine  guns  and  ar- 
tillery. 

I  am  proud  of  their  courage,  and  if  the 
Kuglish  i)eople  were  uot  so  dense  they 
would  have  these  people  fighting  for  them. 

Premier  Asquith,  in  replying,  said 
Mr.  Dillon  had  forgotten  the  elementary 
rules  of  justice.  Since  he  had  spoken 
of  a  "sea  of  blood,"  it  would  be  well  to 
recall  the  actual  facts.  The  total  casual- 
ties of  the  military  were  124  killed  and 
397  wounded,  and  of  civilians  180  killed 
and  614  wounded. 

Mr.  Asquith  later  went  to  Dublin  to 
investigate  the  situation  in  person. 

Germany  Sank  }!!  ^^^  ^^^^^  °V^^^  ^ 
the  "Sussex"  the  German  Govern- 
ment  professes  doubt 
that  the  French  steamer  "Sussex," 
which  was  sunk  in  the  Channel  on 
March  24,  was  the  victim  of  a  German 
submarine.  The  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine reported  sinking  a  vessel  at 
about  that  time  and  place,  but  he  be- 


lieved it  to  be  a  troop  transport  and  his 
sketch  of  the  vessel  had  two  masts, 
while  the  photograph  of  the  "Sussex" 
published  in  the  London  Graphic  showed 
only  one.  But  a  photograph  of  the 
"Sussex"  taken  after  the  explosion 
shows  two  masts.  Besides  this  a  frag- 
ment of  bronze  found  in  the  wreck  and 
sent  to  Washington  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  found  by  our  naval  offi- 
cers to  be  identical  with  the  metal  used 
in  the  German  torpedoes.  Consequently, 
the  German  Government  frankly  ac- 
knowledges its  mistake  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  previous  promise  assumes 
full  responsibility.  In  the  note  of  May 
8  Foreign  Minister  von  Jagow  says: 

In  view  of  tlie  general  impression  of  aU 
the  facts  at  hand  the  (Jermau  (lovernment 
considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  com- 
mjuider  of  the  submarine  acted  in  the  bona 
fide  belief  that  he  was  facing  an  enemy 
warship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  misled  by  the  appearance  of 
the  vessel,  under  the  jiressure  of  the  cir- 
<-vinistances,  he  formed  his  judgment  too 
liurriedly  in  establishing  her  character  and 
did  not.  therefore,  act  fully  iu  accordance 
with  the  strict  instruction  which  , called 
upon  him  to  exercize  particular  care. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  Ger- 
man (Government  frankly  admits  that  the 
assurance  given  to  the  American  (Jovern- 
ment,  in  accordance  with  which  i)assenger 
vessels  were  not  to  be  attacked  without 
warning,  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the 
present  case.  As  was  intimated  by  the  un- 
dersigned in  the  note  of  the  4th  instant, 
the  (Jerman  Government  does  not  hesitate 
to  draw  from  this  resultant  consequences. 
It  thei-efore  expresses  to  the  American 
(iovernment  its  sincere  regret  regarding  the 
deplorable  incident  and  declares  its  readi- 
ness to  i)ay  an  adecpiate  indemnity  to  the 
injured  American  citizens.  It  also  disap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  the  commander, 
who  has  been  appropriately  punished. 

Th     C     ture      From  details  which  have 

r  -LT ^  been  disclosed  since  the 

of  Kut  ,        ...  -14. 

surrender   it   is   evident 

that  General  Townshend  held  out  to  the 

last    extremity.    It    was    November    21 

when  he  encountered  a  force  of  13,000 

Turks    entrenched    at    Ctesiphon    with 


Vopyiiyht    Intcinalwiml    Film 

CLEARING  THE  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN 

British  troopers  with  machine  guns  and  rifles  sheltered  behind  a  niovablo  barricade  from  which  tbey  shot  down  the  snipers.  As  each  section  of  street 

was  cleared  the  barricade  was  shoved  forward  and  the  process  repeated 
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DUBLnsr  IN  FLAMES 


Looking  down    Sackville   street   at   the  hight   of   the   insurrection.   The   McConnell    Monument   in   the   foreground,    silhouetted   in    the   background   the 
Trafalgar  Column,  opposite  which,  on  the  right,  was  the  Post  Office  Building,   captured  by   the   rebels   and  held   for  days   against   the   British   troops 


thirty-eight  cannon.  He  penetrated  the 
first  and  second  lines  and  took  eight  of 
the  guns,  but  the  Turks  received  rein- 
forcements on  the  following  day  and  he 
was  driven  down  the  Tigris  to  Kut-el- 
Amara.  This  town  he  held  until  April 
29,  when  he  sent  out  his  last  wireless 
■^  to  the  relief  expedition  down  the  river 
"  announcing  that  he  was  out  of  food 
and  had  hoisted  the  white  flag.  For  the 
last  two  weeks  the  troops  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  four  ounces  of  flour  a  day 
and  the  flesh  of  the  horses  that  they 
had  slaughtered.  Their  only  source 
of  supply  was  the  food  brought  by 
aeroplanes,  which  dropt  the  bags  as 
they  flew  over  the  town,  since  there 
was  no  place  for  them  to  land.  In  this 
way  18,800  pounds  of  food  had  been 
brought  from  the  supply  stations  down 
the  river. 

But  the  British  had  also  to  provide 
not  only  for  their  troops  but  for  the 
native  population  of  Kut  as  well,  and 
these  numbered  six  thousand.  They 
tried  to  expel  the  civilians,  but  the 
Turks  threatened  to  shoot  any  who  were 
sent  out.  Besides  these  dependents  there 
were  over  a  thousand  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  garrison.  These  have  been  sent 
down  the  river  to  General  Suke  in  ex- 
change for  disabled  Turks. 

According  to  the  official  Ottoman  re- 
port, the  force  captured  at  Kut  consist- 
ed of  one-fourth  English  and  three- 
fourths  Hindus.  The  number  of  officers 
taken  was  550,  half  of  them  Hindus. 
On  the  day  of  the  surrender.  General 
Townshend  ordered  the  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  be  destroyed  or  thrown  into  the 
Tigris,  but  the  Turks  claim  to  have  re- 
covered forty  cannon,  twenty  machine 
guns  and  five  thousand  rifles  in  a  condi- 
tion so  they  can  be  repaired. 

The  Russians  approaching  from  the 
northwest  have  now  got  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Bagdad,  that  is  as  near 
as  the  British  were  at  Kut.  They  re- 
cently defeated  a  Turkish  force  at 
Kasr-i-Shirin,  near  the  Persian  fron- 
tier,  capturing   a   camel    supply    train 
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and  three  guns.  From  the  north  the 
Russians  have  reached  Rowanduz,  only 
two  miles  from  Mosul  on  the  Tigris 
above  Bagdad. 


The  Turco-RUssian 
War 


The  surrender  of 
General  Town- 
shend's  army  at 
Kut-el-Amara  has  eliminated  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  Asiatic  field,  at  least  for 
the  time,  and  left  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks  to  fight  it  out  between  them. 
Two  famous  commanders  who  last ' 
year  met  in  the  swamps  of  Poland  are 
now  confronting  one  another  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  The  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  who  vainly  attempted 
to  defend  the  Russian  frontier  against 
the  Germans  in  the  first  part  of  the 
war  was,  after  having  lost  Poland, 
Courland  and  Galicia,  sent  to  the  Cau- 
casus. There  was  much  speculation  at 
the  time  as  to  whether  this  transfer 
was  to  be  interpreted  as  punishment 
for  his  failure  in  Europe  or  as  an  op- 
portunity for' a  new  campaign  in  Asia. 
Perhaps  it  was  both.  The  Czar,  who 
nominally  superseded  the  Grand  Duke 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

3Iay  8 — Russians  defeated  by  Turks 
west  of  Mush,  Armenia.  Germaus 
gain  crest  of  Hill  304  west  of  Ver- 
dun. 

3Iaij  9 — Russians  reach  Persian  fron- 
tier, 100  miles  from  Bagdad.  Four 
more  Irish  rebels  executed. 

ilaij  10 — Official  British  estimate  of 
German  casualty  lists  makes  the 
total  for  the  war  to  the  end  of 
April  2,822,078,  of  whom  664,552 
are  dead. 

3Iap  11 — Germans  take  British 
trenches  at  Hulluch.  Germans  at- 
tack British  in  East  Africa. 

May    12 — Food     riots     in     Germany. 

Premier  Asquith  goes  to  Dublin. 
May    13 — Heavy    artillery    firmg    on 

Trentino   and    Isonzo   fronts. 

May  14 — Belgians  invade  German 
East  Africa. 


as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  Europe,  has  done  nothing 
except  to  hold  the  line  of  defense.  But 
the  offensive  of  Grand  Duk^  Nicholas 
has  cleared  the  Turks  from  a  great 
semicircular  belt,  over  a  hundred  miles 
wide  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Within  this  zone  of  conquei-ed 
territory  are  the  two  great  lakes  of 
Van  and  Urumia,  and  such  important 
cities  as  Trebizond,  Erzerum,  Mush 
and  Bitlis.  If  the  Grand  Duke  can  hold 
these  gains  he  will  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  only  one  of  the  Allied  gen- 
erals to  effect  an  important  conquest. 

But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  Gen- 
eral von  Mackensen,  who  drove  the 
Russian  armies  back  from  the  German 
frontier  and  then  conquered  Serbia, 
has  been  sent  to  take  command  of  the 
Turkish  army  in  Armenia  and  to  check 
the  Russian  advance  from  the  Cau- 
casus. So  far  he  seems  to  be  doing  it. 
The  Russians  who  wei'e  advancing 
from  Erzerum  to  Erzingan  and  from 
Mush  to  Diarbekr  have  met  with  stout 
resistance  and  some  setbacks.  In  the 
mountains  west  of  Mush  an  all  day 
battle  was  fought  in  a  snowstorm 
which,  according  to  the  Constantinople 
report,  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  capture  by  the  Turks  of 
six  officers,  three  hundred  men  and 
four  machine  guns. 

The  Turkish  armies  defending  Er- 
zerum and  Trebizond  were  not  cap- 
tured with  these  towns  but  mostly  re- 
treated to  the  west  where  they  have 
now  presumably  been  reorganized 
under  the  direction  of  General  von 
Mackensen  and  other  German  officers. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  to  the 
public  about  the  size  and  condition  of 
these  Turkish  troops  or  how  they  com- 
pare with  their  Russian  opponents  in 
these  respects.  With  the  clearing  away 
of  the  snow  from  these  Armenian 
highlands  the  campaign,  which  has 
been  dragging  along  here  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  is  likely  to  be  brought  to 
a  speedy  and  decisive  issue. 
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NO  PIGTAIL  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


THE  editors  and  publishers  of 
The  Independent  have  asked 
me  for  a  word  of  greeting  on 
the  occasion  of  its  acquisition  of 
Harper's  Weekly  and  for  an  expres- 
sion of  my  views  on  the  present  criti- 
cal situation  in  our  national  life. 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  congratulate 
them  upon  what  they  have  just  ac- 
complished. I  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  president  of  the 
Independent  Corporation,  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  associate  editor  of  The 
Independent  in  journalistic  work  in 
recent  years,  and  they  and  their  as- 
sociates have  my  very  best  wishes  for 
their  continued  success. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  a  historic 
American  publication.  At  one  time  it 
was  as  strong  a  force  in  American 
weekly  journalism  as  our  country 
contained.  Under  George  William 
Curtis  and  Thomas  Nast  it  played  a 
commanding  part  as  a  "Journal  of 
Civilization,"  in  the  decade  succeed- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

MY  views  upon  the  vital  questions 
of  this  crucial  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  have  been 
repeatedly  set  forth  during  the  last 
twenty-one  months.  I  am  glad  to  give 
again  to  the  readers  of  The  Independ- 
ent and  of -Harper's  Weekly, 
now  a  single  group,  my  con- 
ception of  the  primary  duty 
of  America  at  this  crisis,  in 
the  words  I  recently  used  at 
Chicago : 

"A  year  and  three-quarters 
have  passed  since  the  opening 
of  the  great  war.  War  has  been 
waged  on  a  more  colossal  scale 
than  ever  before  in  the  world's 
history;  and  cynical  indiffer- 
ence to  international  morality 
and  willingness  to  trample  on 
inoffensive,  peace-loving  peo- 
ples who  are  also  helpless  or 
timid  have  been  shown  on  a 
greater  scale  than  since  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
over  a  century  ago.  Alone  of 
the  great  powers,  we  have  not 
been  drawn  into  this  struggle. 
A  twofold  duty  was  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  fact  of  our 
prosperity  and  by  the  fact  of 
our  momentary  Immunity 
from  danger. 

"This  duty  was,  first,  to 
make  our  voice  felt  for  the 
weak  who  had  been  wronged 
by  the  strong  and  for  interna- 
tional humanity  and  honor 
and  for  peace  on  terms  of  jus- 
tice for  all  concerned;  and, 
second,  immediately  and  in 
thorogoing    fashion,   to    pre- 


pare ourselves  so  that  there  might 
not  befall  us  on  an  even  greater  scale 
such  a  disaster  as  befell  Belgium. 

"We  have  failed  in  both  duties.  In- 
credible to  relate,  we  are  not  in  any 
substantial  respect  stronger  at  this 
moment  in  soldiers  or  rifles,  in  sea- 
men or  ships,  because  of  any  govern- 
mental action  taken  in  consequence 
of  this  war;  and,  moreover,  we  have 
seen  every  device  and  provision  de- 
signed by  humanitarians  to  protect 
international  right  against  interna- 
tional wrongdoing  torn  into  shreds 
and  have  not  so  much  as  ventured  to 
speak  effectively  one  word  of  protest. 
The  result  is  that  every  nation  in  the 
world  now  realizes  our  weakness  and 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  believes 
in  either  our  disinterestedness  or  our 
manliness. 

"There  are  persons  in  this  country 
who  openly  advocate  our  taking  the 
position  that  China  holds,  the  posi- 
tion from  which  the  best  and  wisest 
Chinamen  are  now  painfully  trying 
to  raise  their  land.  Nothing  that  I 
can  say  will  influence  the  men  and 
women  who  take  this  view.  The  hold- 
ing of  such  a  view  is  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  right  to  exercize  the 
privileges  of  self-government  in  a 
democracy,  for  self-government  can- 
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I'lattsbKi'iJ 
COLONEL   ROOSEVELT  AND   GENERAL   WOOD 
Two  preachers  of  Preparedness  at  the  Plattsburprh  Camp,  encour- 
apiiiK  the   practice  of    Preparedness.    "I   speak    for  military   pre- 
paredness.   I  speak   fer  the   performance   of   international   duty" 


not  exist  amongst  people  incapable  of 
self-defense. 

"But  I  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  my  fellow  countrymen,  when 
they  finally  take  the  trouble  to  think 
on  the  problem  at  all,  will  refuse  to 
consent  to  or  acquiesce  in  the  China- 
fication  of  this  country.  I  believe  that 
they  will  refuse  to  follow  those  who 
would  make  right  helpless  before 
might,  who  would  put  a  pigtail  on 
Uncle  Sam  and  turn  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  into  a  pacificist  female  huck- 
ster, clutching  a  bag  of  dollars  which 
she  has  not  the  courage  to  guard 
against  aggression, 

1  SPEAK  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  Surely  it  ought  to  be 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  spells  as 
absolute  ruin  to  permit  divisions 
among  our  people  along  the  lines  of 
creed  or  of  national  origin  as  it  does 
to  permit  division  by  geographical 
section.  We  must  not  stand  merely 
for  America  first.  We  must  stand  for 
America  first  and  last;  and  for  no 
other  nation  second — except  as  we 
stand  for  fair  play  for  all  nations. 
There  can  be  no  divided  loyalty  in 
America.  There  is  no  room  in  this 
country  for  German-Americans  or 
English-Americans,  Irish-Americans, 
or  French-Americans ;  just  as 
there  is  no  room  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  political  party  based 
on  fealty  or  opposition  to  any 
particular  creed,  whether 
Protestant,  Catholic  or  Jew. 
There  is  just  one  way  to  be  a 
good  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  to  be  an 
American  and  nothing  else. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  birth- 
place or  national  origin  or 
creed.  Any  big  group  of  loyal 
and  patriotic  Americans  will 
include  men  of  many  creeds 
and  many  different  race 
strains  and  birthplaces.  But 
they  will  not  be  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic Americans  at  all  unless 
they  are.  Americans  and  noth- 
ing else.  The  first  step  in  pre- 
paredness is  dependent  upon 
our  common  and  exclusive 
American  nationality. 

"Preparedness  must  be  both 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  body.  It 
must  be  not  only  military,  but 
indrstrial  and  social.  There 
can  be  no  efficient  prepared- 
ness against  war  unless  there 
is  in  time  of  peace  economic 
and  spiritual  preparedness  in 
the  things  of  peace.  Well- 
meaning  men  continually  for- 
get this  interdependence.  Well- 
meaning      men     continually 
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speak  as  if  efficient  military  pre- 
paredness could  be  achieved  out  of 
industrial  and  social  chaos,  where- 
as such  military  preparedness  would 
represent  merely  a  muscular  arm  on 
a  withered  body.  Other  well-meaning 
people  speak  as  if  industrial  prepar- 
edness, social  preparedness,  would  by 
itself  solve  the  problem.  This  is 
worse  folly  than  the  first.  Let  these 
men  look  at  Belgium  and  compare 
her  fate  with  that  of  Switzerland. 
Belgium  was  one  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  in  which  the  greatest  ad- 
vance had  been  made  in  industrial 
efficiency,  and  as  regards  social  jus- 
tice she  was  at  least  well  ahead  of  us. 
But  there  had  been  no  corresponding 
military  preparedness.  The  result  is 
that  both  materialist  and  the  humani- 
tarian have  been  ground  into  the  dust 
together,  simply  because  the  men  so 
successful  in  peace  had  not  in  peace 
trained  themselves  so  as  to  be  able 


to  defend  themselves  in  war,  and  to 
make  other  nations  realize  in  advance 
that  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

"  I  SPEAK  for  military  prepared- 
J  ness.  I  speak  for  industrial  pre- 
paredness. I  speak  for  the  perform- 
ance of  international  duty,  which  can 
only  come  when  we  fit  ourselves  to 
do  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  when 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  never  to 
make  a  promise  to  any  other  nation 
which  cannot  be  kept,  which  ought 
not  to  be  kept  and  which  will  not  be 
kept.  I  speak  of  all  this  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  unity  and  manhood, 
of  international  peace,  and  of  the 
service  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world  at  large. 

"I  appeal  to  Americans  everywhere 
to  stand  against  the  crass  material- 
ism which  can  show  itself  just  as 
much  in  peace  as  in  war.  I  appeal  to 
our  people  to  prepare  in  advance  so 


that  there  shall  be  no  hideous  emer- 
gency which  renders  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  inordinate  profit-making 
by  the  few  simply  because,  when  the 
emergency  comes,  we  must  improvise 
at  whatever  cost  the  things  that  for 
our  sins  we  have  failed  to  provide 
beforehand.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave 
this  democracy  of  ours  inefficient. 

"Our  national  character  is  in  the 
balance.  Americanism  is  on  trial.  If 
we  produce  merely  the  self-seeking, 
ease  -  loving,  duty  -  shirking  man, 
whether  he  be  a  mere  materialist  or 
a  mere  silly  sentimentalist ;  if  we  pro- 
duce only  the  Americanism  of  the 
grafter  and  the  mollycoddle  and  the 
safety-first,  get-rich-quick,  peace-at- 
any-price  man,  we  will  have  produced 
an  America  faithful  only  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Tories  of  1776  and  the  Copper- 
heads of  1861,  and  fit  only  to  vanish 
from  the  earth." 

Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island 


THE  PORT  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN 


RUSSIA,  foiled  in  her  efforts  to  ac- 
quire an  ice-free  port  to  the  south, 
has  turned  toward  the  north  instead, 
and  there,  upon  the  Arctic  Ocean,  has 
opened  a  new  harbor  for  Petrograd. 
The  war,  by  closing  the  Baltic,  has 
forced  Russian  trade  to  seek  its  ancient 
outlet  thru  Archangel.  Before  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  England  used 
to  receive  from  Archangel  exports 
amounting  to  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  But  when  Peter  opened  his 
"window  upon  Europe,"  named  after 
himself  or  his  patron  saint,  he  ruth- 
lessly closed  the  north  win- 
dow opening  upon  the  Arctic. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been 
regaining  something  of  its 
former  importance,  and  since 
the  war  began  it  has  been  the 
sole  channel  thru  which  Eng- 
land and  France  could  sup- 
ply their  needy  ally  unless 
they  sent  arms  around  the 
world  and  into  Russia  by  way 
of  Vladivostok.  Consequently 
the  single  track  narrow  gage 
four  -  hundred  -  mile  railroad 
running  to  Archangel  has 
been  congested  with  traffic 
and  thousands  of  tons  of 
munitions  and  supplies  need- 
ed at  the  front  have  been 
piled  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea. 

What  is  worse,  the  chan- 
nel leading  to  Archangel  is 
blocked  with  ice  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  So  the 
Kussian  determined  to  open 
the  port  still  further  to  the 
north,  but  on  the  open  sea, 
and  kept  ice-free  by  the  ex- 
piring efforts  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  A  naval  base  had 
been  started  in  1895  at  Kola 
Bay  or  Alexandrovsk,  but  the 


new  port  of  Ekaterina  is  established 
beyond  this  on  the  Murman  or  Nor- 
man coast  and  only  sixty-six  miles 
east  of  the  Norwegian  boundary. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Ekaterina  or 
Catherine  Bay  will  ever  become  a  popu- 
lar place  of  residence,  since  it  is  mostly 
dark  for  half  the  year  and  the  region 
round  about  consists  chiefly  of  barren 
rocks,  fir  forests  and  dismal  swamps. 
But  it  is  some  six  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  Atlantic  and  it  is  always  accessible. 

To  construct  a  double  track  rail- 
road  700   miles   long  thru  this   almost 
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RUSSIA'S  NEW  SEAPORT 


uninhabited  and  very  inaccessible  coun- 
try was  no  easy  task  in  wartime,  yet 
we  are  told  it  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  month 
and  is  now  open  to  traffic.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  stretch  along  the  shore 
of  the  White  Sea  is  not  yet  finished,  so 
goods  have  to  be  transported  by  boat 
from  Kandelax  to  Kem.  The  rolling 
stock  of  the  new  railroad  is  mostly 
American-made.  A  large  part  of  the 
roadbed  had  to  be  built  upon  piles  over 
the  marshes  and  lakes. 

Where  the  new  railroad  from 
Petrograd  first  strikes  the 
White  Sea,  just  below  Kem, 
a  new  commercial  port  of 
Soroka  has  been  opened  for 
traffic,  or  will  be  as  soon  as 
the  Sea  is  free  from  ice. 
Soroka  is  much  nearer  to 
Petrograd  than  the  old  port 
of  Archangel  or  the  new  port 
of  Elkaterina,  so  it  will  prob- 
ably be  used  by  merchantmen 
during  the  open  season  of 
summer.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
vessels  waiting  in  the  White 
Sea  for  the  ice  to  melt  so  they 
can  discharge  their  cargoes. 

The  port  and  railroad  of 
Archangel  are  henceforth  to 
be  reserved  by  the  govern- 
ment for  military  purposes 
exclusively.  It  is  possibly 
from  Archangel  that  the  Rus- 
sian troops  are  being  dis- 
patched to  Marseilles  for 
service  in  France. 

The  opening  of  these  new 
ports  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  America  because 
all  signs  point  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  commerce  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States, 
part  of  which  will  find  an  en- 
trance thru  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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WHEN  ANOTHER  REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION  WAS  IN  DOUBT 
Among  these  "prominent   candidates   for  the   Republican   nomination"  pictured  in   Harper's  Weekly  for  May  12,  1860,  the  man  who  was  to  dominate 
half   a  century  of  American   history   has  as   inconspicuous   a   place  as,   perhaps,    the    next    President    holds    now    in    the   public    thought.    These    three 

illustrations  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Harper  and  Brothers 


•     PEACE   INSKCURE— AFRAID    FOR    HER    LIFE  PEACE    SECURE— SAFE    AND    I'KOTECTED 

A  PAIR  OF  NAST  CARTOONS  FORTY  YEARS  OLD  THAT   SMACK   OF   THE    PRESENT 
In   Harper's   Weekly   for   February    13,    1875,   these   twin    cai-toons    by   the  most  famous  of  American  cartoonists  were  published  apropos  of  a  message 

from  President  Grant   urging  an  appropriation   for  coast  defenses 
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PEOPLE    AND    THE     PARK 

BY    H  ET.EN    HOY  T> 

ON  THE  CAR  TO  WORK 

Doors  and  doors  and  doors  go  past: 

Whirling,  twinkling  jets  of  spray 

Hardly  a  tree:  only  bricks  to  be  seen.    .   .   . 

Drench  the  lawns  from  the  thirst  of  the  sun; 

Three  more  blocks, — two  more — one — at  last 

They  spread  out  their  silver  and  shift  and  sway. 

The  park!    Filling  all  the  view  with  green. 

And  the  wetness  sparkles  where  they  run. 

Now  quickly  I  look,  quickly  take. 

I  can  feel  thru  the  peopled  car 

Thru  branches  low,  branches  highy 

How  fresh  and  pleasant  is  that  air; 

Blue  snatches  of  the  far  lake; 

Thru  the  clangor  and  jar 

Quick,  far  snatches  of  the  blue  in  the  sky. 

The  delicacy  of  the  shadows  there; 

And  feel  the  cool  paths 

under  my  feet.   ... 

But  now,  good-bye,  park!     Until  to-night! 

I  am  a  prisoner  here  in 

my  seat.    ... 

0,  my  prison  is  hur 

rying  me  out  of  sight. 

THE  JEALOUS  PARK 

BEAUTY 

I  went  into  the  park  to  think. 

How  strange  it  is  to  remember 

To  ponder  over  difficult  things; 

That  the  turning  red  of  the  leaves  in  autumn 

But  the  park  would  not  let  me  think. 

Is  chemistry 

The  grass  would  always  be  saying 

As  much  as  when  litmus  changes  its  color 

"Lay  your  fingers  in  my  softness," 

Over  the  acid  fumes  of  the  test-tube: 

And  the  water  was  saying 

"Listen,  listen,  listen," 

Is  chemistry,  and  physics  and  botany 

And  "Follow"  said  the  paths. 

As  much  as  any  that  professors  teach 

Leading  away  before  me 

Out  of  books  in  classrooms; 

With  invitations. 

Follows  the  same  ancient  laws  as  litmus; 

But  most  of  all  the  trees  called  to  ?ny  thoughts, 

Follows  the??!  as  blindly  as  lit?nus; 

Reaching  out  their  branches  to  me; 

And  knows  nothing  at  all 

Drowning  my  thoughts  in  a  green  flood. 

Of  that  which  we  have  named  "beauty" ! 

FROM  A  HIGH  WINDOW 

FLIRTATION 

Roof  after  roof. 

He  whistled  soft  whistlings  I  knew  were  for  me. 

Gables  and  turrets  and  chimneys, — 

Teasing,  endearing.                 "~~ — -"^ 

Dingy, 

Won't  you  look?  was  what  they  said. 

Angular, — 

But  I  did  not  turn  my  head. 

Yet  softened  now  by  the  twilight 

(Only  a  little  I  turned  my  hearing.) 

These  lofty  places 

Quiet  and  unencumbered  and  apart. 

My  feet  took  ??ie  by; 

Are  full  of  shadows 

Straight  and  evenly  they  went: 

And  shadowy  restfulness. 

As  if  they  had  not  drea?ned  what  he  meant: 

As  if  such  a  curiosity 

0  darkening  sky. 

Never  were  knozvn  since  the  world  began 

Is  it  like  this  our  city  looks  to  you 

As  woman  wanting  man! 

Uncrowded  and  dim? 

And  you  never  guess  the  turmoil 

My  heart  led  me  past  and  took  me  away ; 

Under  this  calm  of  roofs. 

And  yet  it  was  my  heart  that  wanted  to  stay. 

iTill 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 


BY  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


DURING  the  thirteen  years 
that  I  have  been  more  or  less 
connected  with  public  affairs, 
I  have  been  occasionally  accused  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  so  when  Roose- 
velt was  President,  when  Hughes  was 
Governor,  as  it  is  now  that  Wilson 
is  President,  that  Mitchel  is  mayor. 
The  charge  is  not  disturbing.  Criti- 
cal faculty  is  not  shown  by  an  evenly 
distributed  censoriousness.  It  is 
shown  by  choice  of  standards  and 
perception  of  whether  they  are  being 
attained.  In  my  opinion,  the  world  is 
better  because  Wilson  has  been  Presi- 
dent and  will  be  further  benefited  by 
his  continued  leadership. 

He  is  a  statesman,  not  merely  a 
crusader.  In  the  head  of  Mr.  Bryan 
or  Mr.  Ford,  a  mere  idea  may  take 
lodgment  and  remain  there  regard- 
less of  the  facts  at  present  existing 
in  the  universe.  Such  men  are  useful, 
but  we  do  not  make  executives  of 
them.  For  a  national  executive  we 
seek  a  man  who  is  in  politics  what 
Mr.  Ford  is  in  his  own  business,  pro- 
gressive but  also  exact.  The  usual  de- 
fect of  the  tory  is  that  he  lacks  spir- 


Those  who  read  The  Independent 
tliis  week  know  Mr.  Hapgood  well, 
some  thru  the  pages  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  the  others  thru  his  wide 
reputation  as  a  constructive  lib- 
eral. We  are  glad  to  have  him  set 
forth  here,  for  both  groups  in  the 
enlarged  family  of  Independent 
readers,  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  President  Wilson's  Administra- 
tion has  made  good. — The  Editor. 


itual  inspiration;  that  of  the  radical 
that  he  lacks  proportion.  An  Ameri- 
can Tolstoy  would  make  a  trouble- 
some President.  If  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, on  the  other  hand,  were  Presi- 
dent, he  would  lack  the  apostolic  ele- 
ment. Woodrow  Wilson's  mind  dwells 
on  upward  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  connects  them  success- 
fully with  the  facts  of  1916.  Lincoln 
said  he  ran  the  machine  as  he  found 
it.  He  had  fanatics  to  combat,  and 
Wilson  likewise  has  pacifists,  mili- 
tarists, socialists,  prohibitionists  and 
single-taxers  who  think  him  blind. 
But  Lincoln,  while  balanced,  was  in- 


tellectually and  morally  progressive, 
and  so  is  Wilson. 

Roosevelt  had  a  valuable  mes- 
sage. He  brilliantly  pounded  it 
into  the  heads  of  the  masses,  and 
when  Taft  tried  to  recede  he  found 
himself  in  trouble.  Wilson,  taking 
political  liberty  where  Roosevelt 
dropt  it,  carried  it  further,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent, among  whose  many  virtues  the 
habit  of  admiring  rivals  is  not  dis- 
cernible. Wilson  could  not  have  done 
the  simple  pioneering  as  audibly  as 
Roosevelt  did,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  on  the  other  hand  Roose- 
velt's work  ended  itself.  He  could  not 
have  passed  the  Currency  Act,  re- 
moved privilege  from  the.  tariff,  and 
completely  destroyed  the  lobby.  It  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
secured  a  rural  credits  bill  and  an  in- 
come tax.  In  foreign  affairs  he  would 
have  continued  successful,  but  his 
success  would  have  been  different.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  profound  in 
principle.  It  would  have  been,  altho 
with  American  breeze.  Welt  Politik, 
in  the  established  sense.  The  success 
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would  have  been  external.  It  would 
be  taking  an  isthmus  if  he  desired  it ; 
or  stopping  a  war  before  one  of  the 
belligerents  was  ready ;  or,  if  we  can 
believe  his  own  fulminations,  the 
forcing  on  Mexico  of  order  at  the 
cost  of  evolution. 

All  these  things  are  the  opposite 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  foreign  policy.  In 
the  Colombian  treaty,  the  Panama 
tolls  repeal,  the  disapproval  of  the 
six  power  loan,  the  Pan-American 
doctrine,  the  sympathetic  leniency 
toward  the  Mexican  revolution,  he 
has  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  he 
is  not  a  lawyer  retained  by  the  United 
States  to  wrest  from  others  every 
point,  right  or  wrong,  but  an  official 
whose  vast  power  is  lodged  there  to 
be  used  with  complete  fairness.  En- 
tire fairness  is  extraordinarily  hard 
to  put  in  practise  in  domestic  affairs, 
and  still  more  in  foreign,  and  it  is 
the  practical  success  of  ideal  princi- 
ples that  gives  to  Mr.  Wilson  his  dis- 
tinction. The  public,  when  it  put  him 
in  office,  talked  as  if  that  was  what  it 
desired.  The  next  election  may  show 
whether  it  really  had  such  a  desire, 
or  merely  dreamed  it  had. 

I  say  "may,"  for  of  course  a  dozen 
things  may  obscure  the  true  and  un- 
derlying issue.  But  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  development, 
power  and  originality  of  American 
life  will  do  what  is  possible  to  keep 
this  question  to  the  front. 

THIS  is  not  an  administration 
gifted  in  advertising.  Seldom  is 
so  much  accomplishment  accompanied 
by  so  little  celebration.  The  work  of 
the  departments  is  a  notable  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Houston's  work,  combined 
with  the  rural  credits  act,  has  done 
so  much  for  the  farmer  that  it  might 
well  have  been  the  talk  of  the  nation. 
It  has  also  included  the  first  great 
steps  toward  decrease  in  the  waste 
of  agricultural  distribution — a  monu- 
mental contribution — toward  lessen- 
ing the  cost  of  living;  yet  of  that 
record  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has 
ever  heard.  Mr.  McAdoo's  resource- 
fulness carried  the  country  easily 
thru  dangerous  financial  crises,  but 
he  reaped  little  for  it  save  abuse. 

The  one  member  of  the  cabinet 
whose  every  move  was  applauded  was 
one  whose  methods  made  his  con- 
tinuance impossible,  and  Mr.  Garri- 
son's popularity  with  newspapers,  so- 
ciety and  business  was  due  to  quali- 
ties the  very  opposite  of  those  which 
mark  the  nature  of  this  administra- 
tion. Whether  in  water-power  legis- 
lation, in  relation  to  powerful  indi- 
viduals, or  in  the  general  nature  of 
his  thought,  he  is  an  attractive  ex- 
pression of  the  status  quo.  There  is 
in  him  nothing  to  disturb  the  man  of 
satisfied  commonplace.  It  is  interest- 


ing and  even  significant  that  praise 
should  have  been  almost  unmixt  for 
him,  with  so  little  pi*aise  and  so  much 
censure  for  those  who  truly  lead.  If 
the  President  is  reelected,  as  I  think 
he  will  be,  it  will  be  because  of  what 
he  has  done,  not  because  of  any  of 
the  arts  of  dramatization  or  concilia- 
tion. I  like  to  think  often  of  a  con- 
versation he  had  on  the  morning  of 
March  5,  his  first  day  in  office.  He 
was  speaking  of  Jefferson,  specifically 
of  his  finished  work  as  architect  and 
builder  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
but  generally  of  the  number  of  big 
ways  in  which  he  had  found  expres- 
sion. The  President  declared  that  it 
was  much  harder  to  be  true  to  the 
best  in  one's  self  in  these  complex 
days ;  harder  to  disentangle  one's  self 
from  manifold  detail  and  do  the  large 
things  well;  but  that  he  was  for  his 
part  determined  so  to  do;  determined 
to  give  to  the  public  not  a  frittered 
attention,  but  a  concentration  on  es- 
sentials. Those  who  complain  that  he 
shakes  fewer  hands,  holds  fewer  con- 
versations than  most  Presidents, 
should  at  least  read  the  fact  in  the 
light  of  its  meaning  to  the  President 
himself.  He  likes  to  be  alone  with 
his  thought,  which  is  what  we  used 
to  call  being  alone  with  God.  And  it 
might  be  well  to  reread  Jefferson's 
epitaph,  written  by  himself,  and  see 
what  to  that  philosopher  were  the  es- 
sentials of  a  lifetime.  He  did  not 
mention,  you  remember,  that  he  had 
been  Secretary  of  State,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  twice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Those  positions  might  be  ac- 
cidental. He  mentioned  only  that  he 
had  written  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  that  he  had  founded  the 
University  of  Virginia.  It  was  not 
externals,  in  other  words,  that  he 
thought  worthy  of  recording,  but 
contributions  to  liberty  and  to  human 
thought. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  President 
has  had  to  steer  an  untried  course 
in  a  mighty  storm.  The  nerves  of  the 
passengers  have  frequently  been 
shaky.  They  have  mistaken  their 
brain-storms  for  firmness.  If  the  ship 
has  changed  its  direction  to  fit  cur- 
rent, wind  and  coastline,  some  of  the 
more  vocal  among  them  have  been 
convinced  that  the  captain  has 
changed  his  mind.  In  truth,  the  cap- 
tain's mind  is  peculiarly  stedfast. 
It  watches  developments;  it  admits 
new  information;  but  it  knows  al- 
ways its  direction,  the  principles  of 
its  conduct.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
never  slips.  That  would  be  absurd. 
But  I  do  mean  that  the  slips  are 
slight,  unimportant,  and  temporary, 
and  that  they  affect  the  general  por- 
trait not  at  all.  They  come  usually 
when  he  tries  for  a  moment  to  com- 


ply, instead  of  thinking  for  himself. 
If  partizanship  ever  stops  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  it  certainly  hasn't  done  so 
in  the  nearly  two  years  of  ordeal  since 
August,  1914.  Rocking  the  boat  and 
screaming  has  been  a  popular  pas- 
time. Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
must  be  recognized  as  the  leaders  in 
the  attempt  to  turn  foreign  policy 
to  partizan  advantage,  but  Mr.  Root 
and  other  notable  Americans  have 
joined  in.  Some  German-Americans 
have  been  obstreperous,  and  a  society 
of  allied  sympathizers  was  formed  to 
bring  us  into  the  war  against  Ger- 
many on  general  principles.  The  small 
extent  to  which  a  President  in  this 
country  can  count  on  fair  play  from 
the  opposition  was  shown  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  extraordinary  about-face 
in  the  Belgium  matter,  in  which  he 
found  it  expedient  to  excoriate  Mr. 
Wilson  for  a  procedure  that  was  ex- 
actly what  he  himself  had  recom- 
mended. His  proved  mis-st'^tements 
about  his  own  course  in  Mexico  form 
another  illustration,  and  his  attempt 
to  stir  up  the  Catholics  forms  another. 

AGAINST  all  types  of  opposition, 
the  President  has  maintained  a 
policy  in  the  war  that  has  been  hu- 
mane and  sound,  patient  but  firm. 
He  has  held  that  peace  was  what  we 
are  to  seek,  confidence  in  reason  and 
in  love,  and  that  in  upholding  prin- 
ciple no  nervous  tantrums  by  others 
should  stampede  his  judgment.  But 
he  has  held  also  that,  in  the  world 
we  actually  live  in,  certain  ultimate 
duties  do  fall  on  the  most  powerful 
neutral,  notably  the  duty  to  prevent 
murder  on  the  world's  highway. 
Again,  he  has  stood  half  way  between 
those  who  rely  on  an  anti-force  the- 
ory to  the  extent  of  unlimited  paci- 
fism, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  those  who  think  they  are  brave 
or  elevated  because  they  are  hostile, 
impatient,  or  rash. 

To  sum  up:  The  Administration 
has  done  a  good  job.  It  has  been 
done  under  difficulties,  with  power, 
unconventionality,  and  understanding 
of  a  complex  situation.  It  has  been 
done  at  the  same  time  with  purity 
and  with  practical  sagacity.  There  is 
little  real  point  of  view  in  American 
politics.  The  Wilson  administration 
has  had  point  of  view.  The  list  of  ac- 
complishments, Unequaled  since  the 
Civil  War,  are  visible  as  parts  of  a 
single,  undivided  whole.  They  repre- 
sent enlightened  liberalism,  which  is 
the  desire  to  extend  moral  ideas  and 
to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  liv- 
ing well.  The  President  has  been  able 
to  make  himself  the  master-liberal 
of  his  country,  holding  the  forces  to- 
gether, keeping  them  headed  toward 
the  sun.  and  making  them  work. 

New  York  City 
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CopurigM    Undertpood 

United  States  soldiers  in  Mexico  starting  on  a  long  march  at  sunrise,  near  San  Antonio,  ivhcre  the  expedition  is  halted 
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Medem 


Menem 

The  censor.  Doesn't  he  look  the  part?  Gautier  is  hated  by  French  journalists.  The 
French  censorship  is  exceedingly  rigid  and  hence  efficient.  In  letters  objectionable 
passages  are  not  merely    blacked    out,  as    by    the    English,    but    erased    by    acid 


London   t^phen-,   Vuijyi  ight  A. 

The  schoolboy  of  Rheims,  luith  shining 
morning  face  very  sadly  disguised  to 
protect  his  lungs  against  the  deadly 
greenish  fumes  of  poison  gas  that  he 
may  encounter  as  he  ivalks  thru  the 
ruin-littered  streets.  The  folk  of  Rheims 
have    little    to    learn    about    Purgatory 
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Copyrif/ht    Intcrnatiunnl    Film 

Not  Italian  troopers  in  exhibition  stunts,  as  one  would  imagine  from  the  somewhat  sensational  slayit  of  the  ground  and 
the  incorrigible  propensity  of  the  Italian  army  to  get  into  the  neivs  pictures,  but  American  cavalrymen,  of  the  Eighth, 
in  the  field  in  Mexico.  The  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  cavalry  dashes  that  began  the  Villa-hunt  have  now  been  discontinued 
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He  gave  his  eyes  for  France.  Now,  home  from  the  wars,  he  has  a  fascinating  story 
for  the  children,  who  gather  around  him  just  as  children  here  will  cluster  about 
Grandfather  next  iveck  to  hear  again  hoiv  he  got  the  empty  sleeve  at  Gettysburg 


Buck 


While  Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott  was 
negotiating  with  General  Obregon  at 
El  Paso,  his  wife,  in  this  trim  khaki 
uniform,  was  drilliyig  at  Chevy  Chase 
with  the  tvovien  and  gir'ls  who  have 
made  a  feminine  Plattsburg  out  of  this 
national  encampment  near  Washington 
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Copyright    I'ttdcnrnod 

May  Day  moans  st}-ikes,  and  red-flag  parades,  and  wildfloioer  liunts  and  country  festivities,  and,  in  the  city,  a  dvtinitincd 
attempt  to  recapture  sotne  of  the  out-of-doors  gaiety  that  bclo7igs  to  the  season.  Here  are  little  Neic  Yorkers  dancing 
around  their  maypoles  in  Central  Park,  bringing  folk-customs  of  many  yiations  to  this  piece  of  Americanization  thru  play 
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In  all  South  America  there  is  no  fiyier 
monument  than  this  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Tho  given  by  Spanish  residents,  it  marks 
the  centennial  of  Argentine  indepen- 
dence from  Spain,  May  25,  1910.  It  has 
recently  been  completed  by  the  addition 
of   the    bronze   groups   about   the   hose 
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"The  British  Empire 
ought  to  be  an  organ- 
ized empire;  organized 
for  trade,  for  industry, 
for  economic  justice, 
for  national  defense, 
for  the  preservation  of 
the  world's  peace,  for 
the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the 
strong."  With  such  a 
revolutionary  idea  this 
man,  William  Morris 
Hughes,  the  Labor 
Prime  Minister  of  the 
Australian  Common- 
wealth, appeared  unex- 
pectedly i  n  England 
and  upset  the  politics 
of  the  mother  country 


Copyright    I'ndcrwood 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
Presidential  receiving 
line  from  Henry  Ford, 
peace  man,  is  T.  Cole- 
m,an  Du  Pont,  powder 
man.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Com- 
pany, the  largest  con- 
cern of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  has  large  coal 
and  iron  properties,  and 
owns  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Equitable 
Life.  If  we  only  had 
two  consuls  instead  of 
one  president,  what  a 
well-balanced  ticket  the 
peace  man  and  powder 
7n  a  n     would     make! 


Copyright    Medem 

Saved  from  the  sea — to  die  on  land?  Russian  troops  near  Marseilles  offering  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their  safe 
arrival  in  France.  The  soil  of  France  drips  with  the  blood  of  fighting  m,en  gathered  from  more  nations  than  have  ever 
been  seen  in  war  together  since  the  day  of  the  Roman  eagles,  and  from  distances  vastly  greater  than  the  Romans  knew 


ROBERT  FROST,  A  POET  OF  SPEECH 


A  YEAR  ago,  Robert  Frost  was 
an  unfamiliar  name  in  this 
country.  Within  a  year,  how- 
ever, seven  editions  of  "North  of  Bos- 
ton" have  been  printed!  Why?  Not 
because  he  was  "discovered  in  Eng- 
land" [as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
"discovered"  by  The  Independent  in 
1894]  but  because  American  readers 
have  discovered  that  they  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy  poetry  Which  deals 
veraciously  with  the  life  and  the  peo- 
ple they  know — poetry  which  is  writ- 
ten in  a  language  they  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy,  because  it  is  the 
language  they  speak,  vibrant  with 
the  feeling  and  force  and  form  of  the 
familiar  spoken  sentence.  In  Frost's 
poetry,  as  in  all  effective  writing  and 
in  any  animated  conversation,  the 
sentence  does  double  duty:  not  only 
conveys  the  necessary  information, 
but  also  records,  in  an  unmistakable 
tho  unwritten  notation,  the  natural 
tones  and  inflections  which  alone  give 
emotional  and  imaginative  vitality  to 
the  expression  of  live  thought. 

Most  people  misconceive  the  real 
reason  why  verse  of  this  kind  gets 
its  message  over  so  quickly  and  so 
effectively.  In  language,  most  of  us 
are  not  used  to  observing  closely 
(either  physically  or  imaginatively) 
the  really  most  significant  technical 
elements,  namely,  the  audible  tones 
in  which  the  thought  of  the  sentence- 
unit  is  conceived  and  is  to  be  uttered. 
The  domination  of  the  newspaper, 
the  magazine,  and  the  expository  es- 
say— of  reading  by  eye  without  hear- 
ing anything,  so  that,  as  a  result, 
our  untrained  ears  cannot  even  un- 
derstand most  oral  reading  without 
seeing  the  text — has  made  us  content, 
in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose,  with 
the  dead  level  of  a  flat,  emotionless, 
mere  algebraic  informatory  tone. 
Too  much  of  our  so-called  poetry  is 
only  words  fitted  to  metres — no  true 
tone  values,  no  emotional  realities — 
plenty  of  melodious  rhythm,  perhaps, 
but  none  of  the  live  tones  that  infuse 
with  expressiveness  even  our  most 
ordinary  and  uninspired  conversa- 
tion. Now,  the  spoken  language  is 
alive  with  characterizing  tones,  as 
nature  and  the  human  face  are  alive 
with  characterizing  colors.  These 
tones  may  be,  but  seldom  caught  by 
ear,  reimagined,  and  fixed  on  the 
page,  so  that  the  reader  will  hear  and 
reproduce  them  exactly. 

Verse  like  Robert  Frost's  gets  its 
message  over,  therefore,  because  in 
form  as  well  as  in  substance  it  is  true 
to  life;  and  no  popular  verse  "gets 
over"  to  stay  except  when  it  is  thus 
itrue.  Frost  is  as  simple  in  his  diction 
and  imagination  as  Wordsworth  and 


BY  GEORGE  H.  BROWNE 

even  more  sympathetic  with  his  sub- 
jects, whether  people  or  nature.  He 
gets  more  music  and  pathos  and 
force  out  of  homely  Saxon  monosyl- 
lables than  any  other  writer,  not  ex- 
cepting Lincoln;  and  he  acquired  his 
mastery  in  quite  the  same  way  that 
Lincoln  did:  never  letting  pass  any 
but  the  best  attainable  expression  of 
his  thought.  Frost  has  more  than 
once  brought  a  letter  back  from  the 
country  post-office  and  rewritten  it, 
because  one  sentence  in  it  was  not  as 
good  as  he  thought  he  could  make  it. 
"I    recall   distinctly   the  joy   with 


Reprinted   from   The   Independent  of 
November  8,   1804 

MY     BUTTERFLY 

BY  ROBERT  LEE  FROST 

Thine  emulous,  fond  flowers  are  dead, 

too, 
And   the  daft  sun-assaulter,   he 
That  frighted  thee  so  oft,  is  fled  or 
dead  ; 
Save  only  me 
(Nor  is  it  sad  to  thee), 
Save  only  me 
There  is   none  left  to  mourn  thee  in 
the  fields. 
The   gray    grass    is    scarce    dappled 
with  the  snow ; 
Its  two  banks  have  not  shut  upon  the 
river ; 
But  it  is  long  ago, 
It  seems   forever, 

Since  first  I  saw  thee  glance, 
With  all  the  dazzling  other  ones, 

In  airy  dalliance, 
I'recipitate   in   love. 
Tossed,   tangled,   whirled   and  whirled 
above, 
Like  a  limp  rose-wreath  in  a  fairy 
dance. 
When  that  was,  the  soft  mist 

Of  my  two  tears  hung  not  on  all  the 

fields, 
And  I  was  glad  for  thee, 
And  glad  for  me,  I  wist. 

And  didst  thou  think,  who  tottered 

wandering  on  high, 
Fate  had  not  made  thee  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  wind. 
With    those   great,    careless   wings? 
'Twas  happier  to  die 
And  let  the  days  blow  by. 

These  were  the  unlearned  things. 
It  seemed  God  let  thee  flutter  from  his 
gentle  clasp, 
Then,  fearful  he  had  let  thee  wiu 
Too  far  beyond  him  to  be  gathered 

in. 
Snatched  thee,  o'er-eager,  with  un- 
gentle grasp. 
Jealous  of  immortality. 

Ah,  I  remember  me 

How  once  conspiracy  was  rife 

Against  my  life 

(The  languor  of  it  I  I  and 
Surging,    the    grasses    dizzied    me    of 

thought, 
Tlie  breeze  three  odors  brought. 

And  a  gem  flower  wavtnl  in  a  wand. 
Then,  when  I  was  distraught 

And  could  not  speak. 

Sidelong,    full   on    my   cheek. 
What  should  that  reckless  zephyr  fling 
But  the  wild  touch  of  your  dye-dusty 
wing  I 

I  found  that  wing  withered  today ; 

For  you  are  dead.  I  said. 
And  the  strange  birds  say. 

I  found  it  with  the  withered  leases 

Under  the  eaves. 


which  I  had  the  first  satisfaction  of 
getting  an  adequate  expression  for 
my  thought,"  he  has  said;  "it  was 
the  second  stanza  of  the  little  poem 
on  the  'Butterfly,'  written  in  my 
eighteenth  year."  That  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago!  Thus,  tho  Frost  is  a 
recent  candidate  for  popular  Ameri- 
can favor,  and  to  that  extent  is  new, 
he  is  no  novice;  few  American  poets 
have  had  a  longer  or  more  fruitful 
training,  either  in  technique  or  in  ex- 
perience. 

Born  in  San  Francisco  (1874),  he 
came  back  in  his  twelfth  year  with 
his  widowed  Scotch  mother  to  live  in 
Salem,  New  Hampshire,  not  far  from 
his  father's  people  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  Up  to  the  time  of 
graduation  from  the  Lawrence  High 
School,  young  Robert  was  a  docile 
pupil;  but  then  he  declared  his  in- 
tellectual independence,  and  never 
again  took  much  interest  in  tasks  not 
self  imposed.  He  spent  a  few  months 
at  Dartmouth  (1892),  "acting  like 
an  Indian  in  a  college  founded  for 
Indians."  He  left  abruptly  (but  vol- 
untarily), took  his  mother's  school, 
worked  in  the  mill,  engaged  in  news- 
paper work,  married  at  twenty-one; 
and  after  another  futile  attempt  to 
conform  to  the  "academics,"  this 
time  at  Harvard,  retired  again  to 
school-teaching  and  farming  in  Ber- 
ry, New  Hampshire  (1899).  For  the 
next  seven  years  he  farmed,  thought, 
and  wrote — among  shorter  lyrics  the 
first  of  his  longer  poems  in  the  newer 
characteristic  style:  "The  Death  of 
the  Hired  Man,"  "The  Housekeeper," 
and  "The  Black  Cottage,"  subse- 
quently incorporated  into  "North  of 
Boston."  In  1906  he  began  to  teach 
English  in  the  Pinkerton  Academy 
at  Derry.  His  success  was  so  marked 
that  he  was  invited  to  the  Plymouth 
Normal  School  (1911)  to  teach  psy- 
chology; but  the  restrictions  of  even 
freer  teaching  there  again  became 
irksome;  and  only  two  weeks  before 
he  sailed  (August,  1912),  with  wife 
and  four  children,  he  decided  upon 
England  as  a  freer  field  for  poetical 
composition  and  the  realization  of 
his  literary  ideals. 

The  Frosts  had  neither  friends  nor 
letters  of  introduction.  Like  migra- 
tory birds  they  flitted  into  solitary 
independence  at  Beaconsfield,  about 
twenty  miles  from  London — almost 
by  accident.  The  publication  in  Lon- 
don (1913)  of  his  first  book  of  poems, 
which  he  carried  over  with  him.  was 
almost  accidental;  his  first  meeting 
with  literary  friends  was  most  ac- 
cidental; but  the  success  of  his  book 
and  the  intensity  of  concentration  in 
the  composition  of  his  second  book, 
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"North  of  Boston"  (1914),  were  far 
from  accidental.  It  was  fortunate  for 
him  (and  perhaps  for  us)  that  his 
work  received  immediate  and  hearty 
recognition  in  England;  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  force  and  originality 
of  the  New  England  idylls,  written 
in  home-sickness  over  there,  should 
have  diverted  attention  at  home  from 
the  merits  of  the  first  book,  written 
in  rustic  isolation  over  here;  for  tho 
more  traditional  in  form,  it  is  hardly 
less  original  and  forcible.  As  its 
name  implies,  "A  Boy's  Will"  is  the 
lyrical  record  of  a  young  man's 
thoughts  —  "and  the  thoughts  of 
youth  are  long,  long  thoughts."  This, 
on  his  art,  from  "Pan  with  Us" : 

Pan  came  out  of  the  woods  one  day — 
His  skin  and  his  hair  and  his  eyes  were 
gray;   .   .   . 

He  tossed  his  pipes,  too  hard  to  teach 
A  new-world  song,  far  out  of  reach ;  .  .  . 

Times   were   changed   from  what  they 

were ; 
Such  pipes  kept  less  of  power  to  stir;  .  .  . 

They  were  pipes  of  pagan  mirth, 

And  the  world  had  found  new  terms  of 

worth. 
He  laid  him  down  on  the  sun-burned 

earth, 
And     ravelled     a     flower     and     looked 

away — 
Play?  Play?— What  should  he  play? 

No  longer,  was  the  answer,  only 
beautiful  lyrics,  in  a  variety  of  tra- 
ditional meters,  lyrics  which  will 
maintain  an  enviable  position  in  any 
anthology  of  American  verse ;  but,  in 
a  new  and  original  rapid  measure. 


gripping,  dramatic  pictures  of  the 
places  and  the  people  he  was  brought 
up  among — interpretations  of  New 
England  life  and  character,  display- 
ing a  psychological  insight,  spiritual 
veracity,  and  artistic  simplicity, 
power  and  originality,  such  as  no 
other  contributor  to  American  litera- 
ture has  displayed  since  Emerson 
and  Whitman. 

Frost  finds  his  metrical  freedom, 
not  in  vers  libre  like  Whitman,  but  in 
decasyllabic,  unrimed  verses,  no  two 
of  which  are  alike,  because  of  the 
tones  of  living  speech  in  them — the 
stressed  pauses,  the  little  hurries  of 
extra-syllabled  feet,  the  preponder- 
ance of  light  and  weak  endings  to  the 
run-on  lines,  and  fresh  metrical  in- 
flections, which  reproduce  in  verse 
the  actual  shape  of  the  colloquial 
sentence.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  blank 
verse,  strange  at  first  sight,  from  its 
very  colloquialism;  but  its  strange- 
ness disapears  if  it  is  read  out  loud. 

"When  I  began  to  teach,  and  long 
after  I  began  to  write,"  he  told  the 
boys  in  our  school,  "I  didn't  know 
what  the  matter  was  with  me  and  my 
writing,  and  with  other  people's 
writing.  ...  I  found  the  basis  of 
all  effective  linguistic  expression  to 
be  the  sound  in  the  mouths  of  men — 
not  merely  words  or  phrases,  but 
sentences — living  expressions  flying 
around — the  only  vital  'parts  of 
speech.'  "  And  his  poems  are  to  be 
read  most  appreciatively,  out  loud,  in 


the  natural  tones  of  this  live  speech. 
The  first  poem,  "Mending  Wall," 
the  author  likes  best  in  "North  of 
Boston,"  because  the  verses  best 
catch  the  sentence  sounds.  Can't  you 
see  and  hear  the  old  farmer  shaking 
his  head,  challenging,  threatening, 
playing  and  mistrusting  his  neigh- 
bor across  the  old  wall  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Frost  is  not  a  vers  librist,  or 
imagist,  or  even  realist,  except  that 
he  agrees  with  Carlyle  that  a  poet 
has  not  far  to  seek  for  his  subject. 
"It  all  depends  upon  what  you  call 
'beauty,' "  says  Frost.  "Terror  is 
beautiful.  A  mob  raging  down  the 
street  may  be  made  beautiful  if  you 
catch  the  right  tones  and  rouse  the 
right  emotional  reaction  by  the  po- 
etic expression  of  it.  You  can  catch 
the  tones  only  with  the  imagination." 
Mr.  Frost,  if  he  is  a  realist,  is  an 
imaginative  realist. 

Mr.  Frost  is  not  a  Socialist  nor  a 
profound  moralist,  but  he  is  sane  and 
simple  and  moral.  He  is  a  philoso- 
pher, even  if  he  doesn't  preach  and 
Interpret.  He  is  above  all  a  dramatist, 
for  all  poetry  is  to  him  dramatic. 
Fortunately  for  us  he  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  creative  activity.  Much 
of  his  recently  written  work,  which 
he  has  been  reading  in  public  this 
winter,  surpasses  the  best  of  his  pub- 
lished verse ;  and  he  will  soon  be  giv- 
ing us  still  better. 

Broivne  and  Nichols  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 
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THE  POET  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  AT  WORK  IN  HIS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HOME 


THE  SAGE   OF  POTATO   HILL 

Ed.   Howe's    Thoughts    on    Men,  Women    &  the   World 


WHEN  I  see  a  disagreeable 
person  approaching,  I  walk 
away;  I  don't  wait  until  he 
gets  started.  The  most  disagreeable 
people,  when  they  approach,  say  a  few 
agreeable  things  to  begin  with;  then  is 
the  time  for  disap^.  earing.  It's  no  use 
to  argue  with  disagreeable  people:  if 
they  could  help  it,  no  doubt  they 
would.  Possibly  they  regard  the  annoy- 
ing things  they  say  as  Criticism ;  every 
one  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
Critic.  The  only  complete  answer  to  a 
disagreeable  person  is  flight,  or  a  fight; 
and  no  one  cares  to  be  mussed  up  con- 
stantly by  fighting. 


The  Jews  are  not  always  agreeable 
people,  but  they  are  certainly  a  great 
people.  And  their  greatness  consists 
mainly  in  looking  out  for  themselves; 
in  having  the  simple  financial  sense 
every  one  should  have.  A  favorite  story 
"on"  the  Jews  represents  a  Jew  as 
saying:  "I'd  like  to,  but  can't  afford 
it."  There  is  an  important  Moral  in 
that  joke;  you  can  use  that  moral  to 
advantage  a  hundred  times  a  day. 


In  olden  times  much  was  said,  and 
justly,  of  social  injustice.  But  in 
course  of  time  public  wrongs  have 
been  righted:  in  the  United  States  to- 
day we  suffer  none  of  the  wrongs 
formerly  complained  of  by  our  fore- 
fathers across  the  sea,  and  who  still 
have  some  cause  for  unrest.  But  we  of 
the  United  States  have  every  right 
that  can  be  given  us  by  law;  we  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  every  revolution  of  the 
past:  we  have  as  much  as  the  old  re- 
formers claimed  we  should  have.  We 
have  as  many  rights  as  can  be  accom- 
plished by  revolution  or  legislation. 
The  people  are  in  control;  we  must 
now  remedy  the  faults  of  the  family, 
the  neighborhood,  the  individual.  The 
wrongs  we  have  now  are  the  fault  of 
the  majority;  of  what  we  know  as  the 
People,  and  we  have  no  higher  court 
of  resort.  We  have  much  impoliteness, 
idleness  and  intemperance,  but  both 
the  rulers  and  the  laws  beg  us  to  im- 
prove in  all  these  respects. 


Formerly  Arthur  Brisbane  attracted 
wide  attention  because  of  the  size  of 
his  salary.  Newspapers  and  public 
speakers  took  delight  in  referring  to 
the  big  figures  attached  to  Mr.  Bris- 
bane's name;  his  salary  was  an  in- 
spiration to  young  men,  they  said,  and 
we  all  loved  to  hear  about  it.  But  sud- 
denly Charley  Chaplin  appeared  with 
a  salary  of  $650,000  per  annum.  And 
now  we  never  hear  of  the  Brisbane  fig- 
ures. Will  the  Brisbane  press  agent  get 
busy,  or  will  he  submit  to  ignominious 
defeat? 


If  you  are  pursuing  a  wrong  course, 
you  can't  afford  it.  since  you  are  being 
damaged.  But  your  competitor  can  af- 


ford it:  he  is  being  benefited  by  your 
folly.  When  you  talk  wrong,  or  act 
wrong,  remember  that  you  are  not 
only  damaging  yourself,  but  helping 
the  person  you  think  least  of:  the 
Opposition. 


Keep  out  of  Court;  you  may  have 
justice  on  your  side,  but  at  any  time 
you  are  liable  to  run  into  a  judge  like 
that  one  in  Chicago  who  decided  lately 
that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  attribut- 
ed to  Shakespeare. 


It  is  an  affront  for  an  agent  to  call 
on  me.  He  has  decided  that  he  is 
smarter  than  I  am,  and  can  argue  me 
into  giving  up  some  of  my  hard-earne4 
money  for  his  benefit.  There  is  some 
question  about  the  desirability  of  my 
giving  up  the  dollar  he  covets;  if  there 
were  not  a  question  about  it,  the  agent 
would  not  call  on  me,  in  an  attempt  to 
out-talk  me,  or  deceive  me  in  some 
way.  ...  I  need  certain  things, 
and  know  it;  I  am  willing  to  give  a 
dollar  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
an  agent  to  call  on  me:  I  voluntarily 
go  after  the  supplies,  and  cheerfully 
pay  my  money,  and  carry  the  supplies 
home.  But  certain  other  things  I  do 
not  need,  and  it  is  an  agent's  business 
to  fool  me  into  thinking  I  do.  There- 
fore I  do  not  like  an  agent.  Possibly 
the  reason  I  dislike  him  is  that  he  is 
so  clever  that  he  nearly  always  sells 
me  when  I  do  not  actually  want  to 
buy. 


I  wish  more  things  were  like  the 
English  sparrow.  How  it  thrives,  al- 
tho  every  man's  hand  is  against  it! 
But  we  must  spray  fruit,  and  use  a 
serum  on  meat  animals,  and  doctor  the 
soil  which  produces  the  cereals.  It  al- 
ways pleases  me  to  visit  a  patch  of 
wild  plums;  they  get  along  without 
bothering  any  one.  What  a  fight  man 
is  compelled  to  make  for  the  apple, 
and  what  a  free  gift  the  wild  plum  is! 
I  lately  rode  thru  the  country  in  an 
automobile,  and  the  road  was  lined 
with  wild  crab  apple  trees.  The  crab 
apple  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
very  beautiful ;  but  no  one  had  sprayed 
them,  or  trimmed  them :  they  were  a 
free  gift  of  nature.  Are  the  English 
sparrows,  the  wild  plums  and  the  wild 
crab  apples  so  healthy  because  they 
have  never  been  reformed? 


I  have  never  been  afraid  of  the 
Devil ;  but  it  frightens  me  to  think  of 
having  a  tooth  pulled. 


The  greatest  inequality  of  the  sexes 
I  know  anything  about  is  that  many 
of  the  best  women  are  unknown  out- 
side of  their  immediate  neighborhoods, 
whereas  a  man  who  is  fair,  capable, 
polite  and  industrious  rarely  fails  to 
come  to  the  top  in  some  sort  of  fash- 
ion. One  of  the  most  useful  and  capa- 


ble women  I  ever  knew  is  not  known 
a  half  dozen  miles  from  home,  where- 
as her  husband,  who  doesn't  equal  her, 
is  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
quite  a  prominent  man.  No  really 
capable,  modest  and  useful  man  can  be 
buried  alive,  but  most  women  of  that 
description  are. 


I  know  a  very  bright  man,  and  one 
day  complimented  him  to  his  sister. 
"I  suppose  he  is  smart  enough,"  she 
said,  "but  I  become  very  tired  hearing 
him  repeat.  .  .  ."  We  all  do  that; 
next  time  you  are  talking  around  the 
family  fireside,  ask  yourself  if  you 
are  not  repeating. 


I  sometimes  suspect  that  there  is  no 
such  wise  and  beneficent  legislation  as 
the  shiftless  of  all  countries  have 
talked  about  for  centuries. 


When  we  get  all  we  are  entitled  to, 
more  results  in  harm  somewhere.  Lib- 
erty can  accomplish  so  much,  and  no 
more.  Food  is  a  human  necessity,  but 
too  much  of  it  results  in  harm.  The 
Germans  are  an  affront  to  shiftless 
Americans;  they  have  less  liberty  and 
a  poorer  government  than  we  have, 
but  in  time  of  peace  they  have  more 
prosperity,  better  institutions,  better 
scholars,  better  philosophers,  better 
musicians,  better  mechanics,  and  bet- 
ter farmers.  In  the  United  States  sen- 
timental nonsense  has  become  a  crime; 
we  talk  of  White  Man  Slavery  when 
we  actually  have  more  liberty  than  we 
should  have. 


The  world  is  so  crowded  with  amia- 
ble hypocrites  that  it  can  not  get  a 
fair  start  toward  simple  common  sense 
and  truth. 


If  we  have  injustice  that  the  best 
human  society  cannot  get  rid  of,  then 
we  should  go  over  the  argument  again. 
Possibly  what  we  call  injustice  is  real- 
ly justice  asserting  itself,  and  taking 
its  terrible  toll. 


"My  wife  don't  go  much,"  a  Potato 
Hill  man  said  lately.  "When  I  ask  her 
to  go  anywhere  with  me.  she  begins  to 
remember  the  great  number  of  things 
she  has  to  do,  and  I  can't  budge  her." 


If  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
pay  more  attention  to. little  problems, 
and  less  to  the  big  ones,  they'll  finally 
get  into  serious  trouble;  in  the  opinion 
of  a  little  man  combating  some  of  the 
opinions  of  the  big  ones. 


Women  have  as  great  a  variety  of 
notions  in  ser^-in"-  company  meals  as 
they  have  in  selecting  the  hats  they 
wear. 


What  wonderful  things  you  hear  of! 
And  how  few  you  see! 
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WOMAN  IN   THE     SARKET  PLACE 


BY  MARGARET  D ELAND 


HAT  Woman  is 
ill  the  Market 
Place  will  prob- 
ably be  admitted 
without  discus- 
sion. That  some 
of  us  don't  like 
to  see  her  there 
does  not  alter 
the  fact:  She  is  there! 

And  she  is  going  to  stay  there. 
The  voices  that  say  that  her  "place 
is  in  the  home"  are  growing  a  little 
less  assured,  because  it  is  dawning — 
even  upon  those  most  anxious  to  "put 
her  in  her  place" — that  frequently 
she  has  no  home  to  which  to  go.  Or 
that  if  she  has,  it  is  because  she  has 
gone  into  the  Market  Place  to  get  it. 
Another  thing  is  being  reluctantly 
conceded  by  those  who  object  to 
Woman  in  the  Market  Place — name- 
ly, that  she  is  not  there  necessarily 
because  she  likes  to  be.  It  has  been 
hard  for  the  advocates  of  the  home 
to  admit  this;  some  still  refuse  to  ad- 
mit it!  To  such  persons  the  girl  out 
in  the  world  of  industry,  jostling  up 
•against  men,  corr,;:eting  with  them, 
fending  for  herself,  getting  the 
bloom  rubbed  off  her  mind,  and  her 
e/es  opened  to  certain  facts  in  our 
civilization  which  men  (for  her  inno- 
cence and  their  own  comfort)  have 
found  it  convenient  to  hide  from  her 
— that  sort  of  girl  is,  to  this  almost 
obsolete  type  of  mind,  wilful  and  con- 
ceited and  undutiful.  But  this  type  of 
mind  is  so  rapidly  becoming  extinct 
that  it  need  not  be  considered.  Most 
people  grant  that  the  girl  who  has 
gone  out  of  the  Home  into  the  Mar- 
ket Place  has  done  so  under  the  pres- 
sure of  economic  necessity.  She  has 
to  earn — or  die. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  HOME 

FOR  the  startling  thing  that  has 
happened  is  that  the  Home,  as  a 
center  of  self-support,  has  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  ...  It  was  built 
up  as  a  physical  fact,  when  humanity 
lived  in  caves,  and  the  women  hung 
skins  on  the  damp  walls,  shaped  clay 
pots  in  which  to  cook,  and  sewed 
what  clothing  they  had  with  a  bone 
needle  and  deer  sinews.  Humanity 
went  on  making  the  Home  still  as  a 
physical  fact,  but  little  by  little  as  a 
spiritual  idea,  when  the  men  began 
to  build  shelters,  and  thatch  roofs. 
When  they  did  this,  the  women  still 
hung  things  on  the  walls  according 
to  their  ideas  of  "decoration";  still 
cooked,  still  sewed ; — but  by  and  by 
the  pots  grew  into  spits,  or  what  not 
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(they  are  timbale  irons  today!)  ;  the 
bone  needles  became  steel — and  what 
those  needles  accomplish  now  we  had 
better  not  try  to  state!  But  in  the  be- 
ginning, both  needles  and  spits  were 
used  inside  the  four  walls  of  the  shel- 
ter. It  was  there  that  women  spun 
and  wove,  cured  meats,  cared  for 
their  sick,  literally  "earned  their 
living."  So,  naturally  enough,  the 
phrase  "Woman's  place  is  in  the 
Home,"  became,  as  we  got  further 
away  from  the  cave,  a  shibboleth  for 
women.  "Home"  meant  duty  and  de- 
cency and  dignity;  it  meant  love 
and  service  and  self-sacrifice.  Yet  as 
far  back  as  when  men  discovered  the 
principles  of  mechanics — the  lever, 
the  inclined  plane,  the  wheel — there 
was  preparing  a  movement  of  women 
away  from  the  Home. 

WOMAN  IS  IN  THE  MARKET  PLACE 

THEN,  suddenly,  with  a  rush,  me- 
chanics captured  civilization,  and 
domestic  industries  ended.  Now,  prac- 
tically everything  needed  by  the 
household  is  made  outside  of  it — in 
the  Market  Place.  Woman,  instead  of 
spinning  and  weaving  her  own  cloth, 
buys  it,  spun  and  woven  in  factories 
— largely  by  women.  Instead  of  mold- 
ing candles,  she  touches  a  button  and 
gets  her  light  from  metal  filaments 
(manufactured  by  the  hands  of  wom- 
en). Instead  of  kneading  bread,  she 
speaks  into  a  telephone  transmitter, 
and  the  operator — -a  woman — con- 
nects her  with  the  baker,  and  bread 
is  left  at  her  door.  Woman,  stopping 
short  in  the  ages-old  routine  of  toil 
in  the  Home,  is  toiling  now  outside 
of  it! 

This  change  has  come  with  a  sud- 
denness which  has  jarred  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  and  as  a  result  we 
are  today  in  the  midst  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  Nature  to  environment,  of 
which,  at  present,  we  cannot  see  the 
outcome.  We  can  only  admit  that  it  is 
v/oman,  almost  as  much  as  man,  who 
sustains  the  family  by  labor  in  the 
Market  Place.  If  she  should  say,  "My 
place  is  in  the  Home,"  and  flock  back 
from  the  factories  and  shops  and 
offices,  to  sit  down  in  the  old  Shelter 
and  let  her  men  support  her,  the  peo- 


ple who  are  so  sure  about  her  "place" 
would  have  some  very  uncomfortable 
moments!  They  would  be  more  un- 
comfortable than  some  of  the  Market 
Place  women  themselves,  in  whom, 
indeed,  the  instincts  of  the  cave 
woman  decorating  her  walls,  the 
spinning  woman  listening  to  the 
whirr  of  her  wheel,  the  housekeeper 
standing,  red-faced,  over  her  revolv- 
ing spit,  still  linger.  I  remember 
hearing  one  very  efficient,  very  weary 
business  woman  say,  wistfully,  "I 
wish  /  had  time  to  hem  pillow  cases!" 
Which  only  goes  to  show,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  that  the  woman  in  the 
Market  Place  is  not  there  necessarily 
because  she  likes  it.  She  is  there  be- 
cause she  has  to  be. 

HOW  SHE  ADJUSTS  HERSELF  THERE 

BUT  what  is  going  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Market  Place  upon 
her?  The  effect  of  any  pressure  of 
necessity  is  either  adjustment  to  con- 
ditions or  extinction.  That  is  a  bio- 
logical fact.  It  is  that  which  makes — 
not  the  narrow  people,  vociferating 
about  "woman's  place" — but  thought- 
ful human  beings,  look  on  this  ex- 
traordinary change  in  civilization 
with  apprehension  as  well  as  with 
hope.  The  hope  inherent  in  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  women  is  so 
obvious  that  it  scarcely  needs  com- 
ment. Indeed,  the  dignity  and  self- 
reliance  and  intelligence  of  the  Wom- 
an in  the  Market  Place  bring  into 
somewhat  dismaying  contrast  the 
foolishness  and  selfishness  of  some  of 
the  women  who,  because  their  men 
toil  for  them,  are  deprived  of  the  old 
wholesome  obligations  of  duties  and 
services.  Happily,  this  parasitic  class 
is  small.  Many  of  the  women  who  are 
served  by  the  brains  of  their  living 
men  (or  of  their  dead  men!)  have 
wakened  to  a  sense  of  civic  and  social 
responsibility,  and  are  working — not 
in  the  Market  Place,  to  be  sure,  but 
in  human  existence! 

As  for  the  toiling  Woman,  machin- 
ery has  given  her  respite  from  cer- 
tain personal  services  of  love  and 
duty,  but  the  spirit  of  service' — 
without  which  a  Home  is  nothing  but 
a  House! — is  just  as  consecrated  in 
the  Market  Place  where  she  supports 
a  home  in  which  she  herself  dwells 
only  when  her  working  hours  are 
over,  as  it  ever  was  in  the  days  when 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span.  So  no  one 
can  deny  the  hope  in  the  new  state 
of  things.  Indeed,  it  is  so  splendid 
that  the  dazzle  of  it  blinds  some  of  us 
to  the  dangers  that  have  come  with 
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it.  Yet,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope, 
it  is  well  to  recognize  the  dangers. 

What  are  they  ?  Not  those  to  which 
the  fearful  -folk  who  talk  about  the 
"Home"  direct  our  attention.  Not 
neglected  children,  nor  unfaithful 
wives,  nor  ill-kept  houses,  nor  "un- 
womanly women."  These  fears  are 
too  foolish  for  discussion!  Look 
at  the  wise  and  tender  mothers 
— in  the  Market  Place  when,  no 
doubt,  they  would  prefer  to  be  in 
their  nurseries.  Look  at  the  working 
women  who  are  their  husbands'  good 
comrades.  Look  at  their  well-kept 
houses,  or  flats,  or  single  rooms — 
their  "Homes,"  in  fact!  The  right 
kind  of  a  wife  can  carry  "Home" 
cLout  in  a  suit  case,  if,  for  any 
reason,  she  and  her  husband  are  wan- 
derers! No;  the  dangers  of  the  Mar- 
ket Place  are  too  real  to  spend  our 
time  in  vaporing  over  the  threat  to 
the  Home  because  Woman  works  for 
it  and  not  in  it.  The  real  dangers  fall 
into  two  classes : 

The  danger — physical; 

The  danger — spiritual. 

The  physical  menace  of  the  Market 
Place  is  perfectly  apparent: 

Fatigue,  leading  to  bodily  deterio- 
ration. 

We  have  but  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  many  women  work 
and  their  fcodily  limitations.  That  In- 
dustry gives  no  thought  to  those  lim- 
itations goes  without  saying.  The 
girl  who  stands  on  her  feet  all  day 
behind  a  counter;  the  pregnant 
woman  who  works  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment; the  mother  who  goes  back  to 
the  factory  when  the  baby  is  hardly 
ten  days  old ; — such  women  must  suf- 
fer structural  and  emotional  changes 
which  may  ultimately  tell  upon  the 
race. 

The  spiritual  danger  is  more 
subtle: 

Arrogance,  leading  to  sex  isolation. 

With  our  first  excited  conscious- 
ness that  we  are  economically  inde- 
pendent of  men,  that  we  can  buy  and 
sell  and  get  gain  quite  as  successful- 
ly as  they  can,  there  has  come  to 
some  women  the  idea  that  we  are 
biologically  independent  of  men. 
They  even — some  of  these  economic- 
ally independent  women — dare  to 
speak  of  human  passion  with  con- 
tempt !  With  this  has  come  a  suspicion 
of  men  as  men.  Such  women  fear 
masculine  comradeship,  lest  the  com- 
rade may  have  ulterior  purposes — he 
has  had  them  ever  since  the  world 
began!  The  arrogance  of  such  self- 
sufficiency  is  very  foolish,  but  no  one 
can  read  feminist  literature  and  deny 
many  women  are  arrogant.  We 
see  feminine  conceit,  like  a  spot  of 
decay,  in  the  very  flower  of  effi- 
ciency! We  see  it,  with  real  alarm, 
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in  that  new  and  noble  sense  of  social 
responsibility  which  has  been  devel- 
oped in  women  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. Woman  is  going  to  reform  the 
world  over  night!  She  is  going  to 
solve  the  old  puzzles  of  humanity, 
cure  the  old' sores  that  men  have  al- 
lowed to  fester  in  the  body  politic — ■ 
run  the  universe!  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  she  was  leaving  God  out, 
for  "male  and  female  created  He 
them." 

Of  course,  the  occasionally  violent 
talk  of  the  new  woman  is  no  more 
an  arraignment  of  economic  in- 
dependence than  a  single  case  of 
measles  is  an  arraignment  of  the 
public  health.  But  suppose  it  is 
only  the  poisonous  blossom  of  a  root- 
ed belief  that  women  are  "better" 
than  men?  That  there  is  such  a  belief 
is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  some  women  give  for  a 
universal  and  unqualified  suffrage 
for  their  sex:  "Yes,"  they  say;  "uni- 
versal man  suffrage  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  it  is  a  pity 
men  vote  so  foolishly — and  wickedly. 
But  it  will  be  different  when  women 
have  the  vote;  because  women  are 
wiser  than  men,  and  better!"  "Wom- 
an," said  another  advocate  of  unlim- 
ited suffrage,  "will  save  civilization, 
because  Women  have  consciences!" 
The  inference  that  men  have  not 
would  be  irritating  if  it  were  not  so 
silly. 

HOW  WOMEN  WILL  SAVE  THEMSELVES 

BUT  here,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the 
two  dangers  of  the  Market  Place 
— the  menace  to  the  body.  Fatigue; 
and  the  menace  to  the  soul,  Arro- 
gance. How  are  we  going  to  meet 
them?  Not  'by  sending  Woman  back 
to  the  Home.  We  couldn't  do  that  if 
we  wanted  to — and  tve  don't  want  to! 
So  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
teach  women  to  recognize  their  physi- 
cal limitations  and  disabilities;  and 
educate  them  in  matters  of  health.  A 
slow  process,  and  relatively  uninter- 
esting, but  of  lasting  importance.  In 
doing  this  we  shall  gradually  create 
a  public  opinion  which  shall  demand 
that  conditions  of  the  Market  Place 


shall  improve.  The  Consumers' 
League  is  demanding  this ;  and  vari- 
ous state  legislatures  have  been  qui- 
etly and  steadily  pushed  into  im- 
proving by  Law  the  conditions  under 
which  women  work.  We  may  even,  by 
an  aroused  public  conscience,  reach 
the  point  of  having,  as  Germany  has, 
a  maternity  insurance.  But  legisla- 
tion alone  can't  accomplish  much. 
Laws,  to  be  enforced,  must  be  recog- 
nized as  reasonable — so  we  come  back 
to  the  only  thing  that  can  demand 
and  enforce  improvement  in  physical 
conditions — Education. 

And  for  the  arrogance?  How  shall 
we  meet  that?  Economic  independ- 
ence is  so  new  to  women — ^what  won- 
der that  some  of  us  have  lost  our 
sense  of  proportion?  What  wonder 
that  some  of  us  dare  to  say  that  the 
mother  who  is  supported  by  her  hus- 
band is  (of  all  things  in  the  world!) 
a  parasite!  If  there  is  one  human  be- 
ing who  is  not  parasitical,  one  human 
being  who  "earns  her  living,"  it  is 
the  woman  who  bears  and  rears  chil- 
dren !  What  wonder,  intoxicated  with 
self -sufficiency,  that  some  of  us  say 
to  the  men,  "We  can  do  without  you 
— and  good  riddance!"  Men  have 
never  said  that  of  women.  Men 
know  they  can't  do  without  women. 

SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER  WITH  MAN    . 

MY  own  opinion  is  that  this  con- 
ceit, which  just  now  is  express- 
ing itself  in  so  many  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous and  unlovely  ways,  is  a  phase 
of  growth.  We  have  got  to  be  patient 
with  it.  Of  course,  it  is  ridiculous 
and  rather  irritating ; — ^but  it  is  piti- 
ful, too,  just  as  a  child's  effort  to 
walk  is  somehow  a  little  pitiful.  But 
one  of  these  days  the  child  will  run! 
It  will  stop  stumbling  and  tumbling, 
and  making  itself  ridiculous,  and  per- 
haps injuring  itself.  Even  now  the 
tide  of  feminine  self-sufficiency  seems 
to  be  ebbing  a  little.  The  excitement 
of  the  new  sense  of  ability,  which  we 
have  treated  rather  like  a  new  toy,  is 
sobering  into  the  realization  that  eco- 
nomic independence  brings  great 
spiritual  responsibility,  and  that  it 
involves  the  acceptance  of  the  two 
master  words  of  human  nature :  Love 
and  Service. 

Once  let  Woman  in  the  Market 
Place  or  out  of  it,  accept  these  two 
words,  and  she  will  march — not 
ahead  of  man,  still  less  behind  him — 
but  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the 
home,  in  business,  and  in  the  world  of 
ideals !  And  those  of  us  who  are  a  lit- 
tle fearful,  a  little  discouraged,  who 
are  (we  might  as  well  admit  it!) 
rather  on  the  shelf — we  shall  look  at 
this  Woman  in  the  Market  Place  with 
love,  and  admiration,  and  confidence, 
and  envy! 
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Teach  children  to  get  a  receipt 

IT  is  often  necessary  to  send  children  to  the  store.     It  is  irritating 
when  they  bring  back  the  wrong  change.     Usually  it  means  a  trip 
to  the  store  for  father  or  mother  to  straighten  it  out. 

Have  you  had  this  experience  only  to  find  that  the  clerk  couldn't 
remember  the  transaction  ?  Or  that  he  insisted  it  was  not  his  error  ? 
Either  you  got  the  missing  change  with  an  apology,  or  the  proprietor 
gave  it  back  reluctantly,  or  he  wouldn't  give  it  back  at  all. 


If  the  clerk  feels  he  is  right,  he  may 
suspect  the  child. 

If  the  proprietor  is  convinced  you 
are  right,  the  clerk  is  open  to  censure. 

In  either  case  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion is  left,  and  confidence  destroyed. 

Merchants  who  equip  their  stores 
with  the  up-to-date  National  Cash 
Register  render  their  customers  a  more 
than  ordinary  service. 

They  protect  the  buyer,  child  or 
grown-up,  against  disputes.     They  pro- 


tect their  clerks  against  errors.     They 
protect  themselves  against  loss. 

This  machine  furnishes  every  customer 
with  a  receipt  or  sales  slip. 

It  prints  on  this  the  amount  paid  or 
charged. 

On  this  is  also  printed  the  date  of  sale 
and  who  made  it. 

It  forces  a  duplicate,  printed  record 
for  the  merchant. 

It  pays  to  trade  in  stores  equipped 
with  the  up-to-date  National  Cash 
Register. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dajrton,  Ohio 


NCR 

SERVICE 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 

SIGN    IN   THE 

WINDOW 


MR.   MERCHANT: 

One  by  one  we  have  discovered  new  ways  to  protect 
merchants'  profits. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  many  new  models  of 
the  National  Cash  Register. 

These  1916  models  are  the  very  last  word  in  protection 
to  you,  your  clerks  and  the  public.  The  added  improve- 
ments are  worth  your  investigation. 

Write  for  full  information.     Address  Dept.  AC 
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Do  you  have  weak  arches  ? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Ovlliopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outliae  of 
your  heel. 


The  Business 
of  Walking 

is  your  business. 

So  take  a  business 
interest  in  your  walk- 
ing. 

You  can  walk  with 
safety,  ease  and 
comfort  if  you  in- 
vest in 


fsm 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug 
prevents  slipping. 

Cat's  Paw  Rubber  Heels 
take  you  through  the  day's 
work  easily.  They  pre- 
vent that  tired  feeling. 

No  holes  to  track  mud 
and  dirt. 

They're  better,  more  up-to-date  than 
the  ordinary  kind.  Cost  no  more — 
All  dealers  sell  them.  50  cents  at- 
tached— Black  or  Tan.  Make  it 
your  business  to  put  them  on  your 
shoes  today. 

THE 
FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  St.,  Boston/ Mass. 


Origitiators  and  Patentees 
of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug; 
which    prevents    slippiT^^, 
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I   HERE  IS  THE  CAMP  FOR  YOUR  BOY  i 

5  where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion;  where  he  has  every  ^ 

I  facility  and  the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball,  | 

5  swing  a  tennis  racket  and  make  things  with  tools.    When  your  boy  returns  ^ 

I  from  ii  summer  or  part  of  a  summer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  aston-  | 

I  ished  and  pleased  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina,  i 

I  and  all-round  manhood.    No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be  | 

?  imagined  than   on   Lake   Cobbosseecontee  in  the    magnificent    hard    wood  \ 

I  grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  Maine.    A  readable  booklet,  full  of  pic-  | 

=  tures,  will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.     Write  personally  to  Frank  | 

I  D.  Smith,  Director,  200  West  96th  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will  receive  I 

=  by  return  mail  something  that  will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your  i 

I  boy.  I 
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Independent 
Opinions 


On  January  24,  in  congratulating  the 
Congregationalist  and  Christian  World 
on  its  one  Viundredth  birthday,  we  casu- 
ally alluded  to  it  as  "the  first  religious 
weekly  in  this  or  any  other  country." 
This  got  us  into  a  peck  of  trouble,  for 
it  seems  that  to  say  one  religious  paper 
is  younger  than  another  is  as  offensive 
as  to  say  that  one  lady  is  older  than 
another.  First,  we  hear  from  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  which  was  started  as 
early  as  September  4,  1813,  under  the 
name  of  The  Religious  Remembrancer. 
Then  comes  a  facsimile  copy  of  the 
Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  Vol.  I,  No.  1, 
bearing  date  of  September  1,  1808,  and 
we  are  informed  that  The  Independent 
"thrashed  out  this  question  a  good  many 
years  ago  and  declared  that  the  evi- 
dence was  beyond  all  question  in  favor 
of  the  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty." 
Since  an  appeal  to  such  an  authority 
is  unimpeachable — by  us — we  must  re- 
vert to  our  prior  opinion  and  hereby 
declare — not  that  the  Herald  of  Gospel 
Liberty  is  the  oldest  religious  weekly, 
no,  that  would  be  rash  again, — but  that 
it  is  the  oldest  we  have  seen. 

Another  instance  of  the  danger  of 
superlatives  is  our  remark  of  March  20 
that  "The  oldest  Bible  Society  in  the 
world  apart  from  the  Christian  Church 
is  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, organized  in  1804."  But  the  Rev.. 
Frank  C.  Oberly,  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  calls 
our  attention  to  the  statement  of  the- 
Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  that  "The 
first  society  formed  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  publishing  the  Bible  at  a  low 
price  seems  to  have  been  the  Canstein 
Bible  Institute,  established  in  1710,  at 
Halle,  in  Germany,  by  Baron  Can- 
stein." 

We  are  prepared  now  to  second  the 
motion  of  the  famous  litterateur  and 
logician  who  declared  that  all  superla- 
tives should  be  banished  from  the  lan- 
guage as  never  necessary  and  often  in- 
correct. 


On  page  22  of  your  issue  of  April  3.  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan as  the  "oldest  of  our  state  universi- 
ties." May  I  ask  your  authority  for  so 
classifying  it?  Undoubtedly,  Michigan  is- 
one  of  the  foremost,  and  has  long  been  one- 
of  the  leading  state  universities. 

But  in  point  of  age,  she  is  quite  young, 
compared  to  some  others.  Georgia,  estab- 
lished in  1785,  is  the  oldest  in  that  sense, 
tho  it  was  not  originally  called  the  state- 
university,  but  Franklin  College.  Vermont, 
dating  from  1791 ;  North  Carolina.  1793 ; 
Tennessee,  1794,  all  precede  Michigan, 
which  was  established,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  in  1837.  The  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, founded  by  Jefferson  in  1819  and 
opened  in  1825.  was  the  one  to  establish 
the  principle  of  a  state  university  as  the 
apex  of  the  public  school  system.  This  was 
eighteen  years  before  Michigan's  founda- 
tion, so  i  am  puzzled  to  know  in  what 
respect  she  is  called  the  oldest.  The  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1913, 
11,220,   gives  1841   as  the  "date  of  open- 
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New  York  Life  Insurance 

Company 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  President 

The  New  York  Life  is  a  Purely  Mutual  Company,  now  in  its  seventy- second  business  year. 

On  January  1,  1916,  its  outstanding  business  was  1,175,321  Policies,  insuring  the  sum  of 
$2,403,800,878. 

The  number  of  policyholders  insured  is  over  one  million,  eighty  per  cent,  of  whom  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  other  200,000  are  scattered  over  the  civilized  world,  chiefly  in  Europe,  including  both 
the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  countries. 

The  Company's  program  being  one  of  International  Peace  and  Prosperity,  it  has  been  able  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  relieve  suffering  humanity  to  a  degree  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other 
human  institution. 

The  New  York  Life  is  a  Republic  of  Man  in  which  the  "war-drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the 
battle-flags  are  furled,"  because  its  program  is  founded  upon  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  there  is 
no  room  for  international  hatred  or  greed. 

It  holds  in  trust  over  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty  Millions  of  Dollars :  the  largest  amount  of 
funds  ever  gathered  by  a  single  corporation  for  beneficent  purposes. 

Its  income  for  1915  was  over  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-one  Millions;  its  disbursements  to 
beneficiaries  and  additions  to  book  value  of  assets  were  over  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Millions. 

The  Company's  death-losses  in  1915  were  only  73  per  cent,  of  the  amount  provided  in 
the  premiums  for  the  mortality  of  the  year,  including  what  may  be  called  war  losses. 

No  security  issued  by  or  in  any  country  engaged  in  the  present  war  and  held  by  the  New  York 
Life  is  in  default  of  either  principal  or  interest. 

The  policies  now  offered  by  the  New  York  Life  receive  annual  dividends  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  those  written  since  1906  have  received  extra  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and 
tenth  years. 

The  Company's  Policies  contain  guarantees  of  valuable  benefits  not  required  by  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  country,  including  insurance  against  total  and  permanent  disability.  The  disability  benefits 
include  a  waiver  of  premium  payments  and  the  annual  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  face  of  the  Policy 
until  the  disability  ceases  or  the  full  amount  of  the  Policy  has  been  paid.  The  annual  cost  of  this 
additional  safeguard  at  age  35  is  54  cents  per  $1,000  insured. 

Policies  are  payable  either  in  one  sum,  in  annual  instalments  during  a  selected  period,  or  during 
the  life  of  the  beneficiary.  Or,  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  may  be  left  with  the  Company  at  interest,  and 
drawn  out  as  needed  in  sums  of  $  1 00  or  more  at  any  one  time.  This  $  1 00  will  be  furnished  in  five  checks 
of  $20  each.  You  may  insure  not  only  against  the  contingency  of  premature  death,  but  also  against 
the  danger  of  loss  to  the  beneficiary  through  bad  investments.  A  Monthly  Income  Policy  furnishes 
ideal  protection  to  a  growing  family. 

The  Annual  Report  showing  business  of  1915  and  the  condition  of  the  Company  at  the  close 
of  that  year  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  Branch  Office  or  to 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

346  &  348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Craving  for  Excitement 

That  Same  Healthful  Instinct 
Inspires  the  Love  for  Oats 

What  has  placed  the  oat— tliink  you? — in  the  king  place 
among  foods. 

Was  it  flavor?    That  has  helped,  no  doubt. 

But  was  it  not,  above  all  else,  that  desire  to  "feel  one's 
oats"? 

Oat-fed  animals,  like  horses,  first  proved  their  spirit- 
giving  power.     And  the  ages  have  confirmed  it  in  mankind. 

The  oat  is  the  vim-food  supreme. 

The  joy  of  living  suggests  it — the  universal  love  for 
vigor  and  vivacity. 

This  is  not  a  mere  luxury  dish.  Everyone  knows  it  is 
surcharged  with  life-force. 

The  desire  for  snap  and  sparkle — for  stamina,  reserve 
force — is  back  of  the  love  for  oats. 

Quaker   Oats 

The  Fascinating  Vim-Flakes 


But  we  argue  that  oat-food 
should  also  be  made  deliglitful  to 
the  taste. 

To  that  end,  we  make  Quaker 
Oats  out  of  queen  grains  only. 
We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a 
bushel. 

10c  and  25c  per  package 


Flavor  and  aroma  abound  in 
those  big,  plump  grains,  while 
small   grains   are   insipid. 

Asking  for  Quaker  Oats  will 
bring  you  this  doubly-delicious 
grade.  And  without  any  extra 
price.    It  will  pay  to  remember  that. 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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A  $2.50  ALUMINUM  COOKER 

Made  to  our  order,  extra  large  and  heavy,  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  the 
ideal  way.  Send  us  five  trademarks — the  picture  of  the  Quaker — cut 
from  the  fronts  of  five  Quaker  Oats  packages.  Send  $i  with  them, 
and  this  double  cooker  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post.  This  offer  applies 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago 
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ing"  of  Michigan.  The  same  volume,  page 
210,  et  seq.,  gives  the  following  additional 
dates  of  opening  earlier  than  Michigan,  all 
of  state  universities,  please  note :  Alabama, 
1831,  Delaware,  1834;  Indiana,  1824; 
South   Carolina,    1805. 

MlLLEDGE  L.   BONHAM,  Jr., 

Professor  of  History  und  Political  Science^ 
Louisiana  State  University 

This,  like  other  questions  of  priority, 
is  mostly  a  matter  of  definition.  Michi- 
gan is  commonly  called  "the  mother  of 
state  universities"  because  it  was  the 
first  to  assume  the  form  of  that  peculiar 
educational  institution  now  known  as 
the  state  university.  The  earlier  state 
universities  and  the  many  Eastern  col- 
leges have  been  more  or  less  remodeled 
to  conform  to  its  type.  Georgia  received 
its  charter  in  1784  and  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  the  same 
year.  Both  these  institutions,  however, 
are  quite  different  in  constitution  from 
the  ordinary  state  university.  If  we  de- 
fine a  state  institution  as  one  in  part 
supported  by  the  state  or  in  part  gov- 
erned by  state  officials,  then  Harvard 
and  Yale  would  in  their  early  days  be 
so  classed.  If  we  regard  the  connection 
with  the  public  school  system  as  the  de- 
ciding factor,  then  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  entitled  to  priority. 


While  the  hills  are  still  reverberating 
with  the  echo  of  .voiir  sarcastic  comment 
on  "the  brave  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce."  that  body  of  hysteiical  men 
who  had  the  temerity  to  say  the  West  coast 
should  have  one-tenth  of  tlie  total  military 
strength  suggested,  let  your  memory  get 
busy. 

Who  was  it  that  became  hysterical  when 
the  Sjiauish  fleet  was  lost  and  our  fleet 
hunting  it?  .  .  .  Have  you  forgot- 
ten tlie  chills  that  rattled  New  York's  shud- 
dering bones  when  she  feared  Cervera  was 
steering  for  Hell  Gate?  If  you  have,  I 
have  not.    .     .     . 

And  now  we  have  a  camp  of  soldiers^ 
backed  by  artillery  and  three  battleships, 
just  below  the  line  at  Turtle  Bay.  Suppose 
you  had  a  hostile  camp  of  like  charactei' 
at  Cape  Fear?  Would  you  think  of  it  with 
some  foreboding  or  would  you  laugh  it  oft"? 

I  am  one  of  1000  reserve  lighters  in 
this  city,  backers  of  the  local  police,  and 
my  riHe  stands  beside  my  desk.  I  am  not 
a  minute  man,  I  am  a  ten  second  man. 
with  my  ritle  and  shells,  my  revolver  and 
its  shells,  all  ready  for  instant  use.  and  my 
start  will  require  only  what  time  it  takes, 
to  buckle  my  belt,  pick  up  my  rifle  and 
hat.  And  don't  you  believe  I  can't  use  my 
weapons.  That  is  one  thing  I  can  do  well. 
Twenty-two  years  in  the  woods  taught  me. 

When  the  training  camt»  opens  at  Mon- 
terey on  .July  10,  there  will  be  a  gray  head 
there  that  is  ready  to  go  against  any 
enemy  of  our  land,  and  I  am  hoi)ing  my 
appeal  of  two  years  ago  to  Secretary  Gar- 
rison will  find  its  answer  in  the  organiza-- 
tion  of  the  Gray  Headed  Brigade. 

E.  E.  Harrison 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

No,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  fool- 
ish fear  of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  ex- 
cited Boston  and  New  York  as  much  as 
the  equally  fictitious  rumor  of  a  Jap- 
anese invasion  alarms  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Independent  at  that  time  used 
much  the  same  language  about  the 
Spanish  war  scare  as  it  is  now  using' 
about  the  Japanese  war  scare.  But  so 
long  as  California  has  "Ten  Seconds 
Men"  of  the  type  of  our  veteran  corre- 
spondent we  believe  that  the  West, 
coast  can  be  held  safe  until  some  of  us 
from  the  East — not  so  handy  with  the 
rifle  doubtless  but  not  altogether  un-- 
prepared — can  come  to  their  aid. 
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To  the  Managing  Director, 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAB  MANUJ?  AC  TURING  CO., 

Detroit.   Mich.   LJ.  i>.  A. 


Dear  Sir; 


Having  in  May  last  decided  to  purohaae  a  new  oar,  I  was  in  the  usual 
position  of  uncertainty  that  moat  would-be  purchasers  are  in  as  to  the  car  one 
can  get  as  the  best  value  for  money. 

I  happened  to  see  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  one  of  your  very 
clearly  -  and  to  my  mind  -  very  fairly  worded  advertisements,  and  immediately 
went  to  see  your  polite  and  courteous  Manager,  Mr.  Bennett  ,  with  the  idea  of 
looking  over  the  chassis  of  one  of  your  new  7  seater  8  cylinder  cars  -  I  think 
you  call  it  type  51. 

I  took  my  engineer  with  me  (in  whose  ability  I  place  very  great  con- 
fidence) emd  we  had  a  thorough  examination  of  the  chassis  and  loose  parts,  andi 
both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  apparently  a  better  constructed  and  nlore  care- 
fully thought  out  engine,  etc.  would  be  practically  impossible  to  find.   As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  placed  an  order  with  Messrs. Bennett  for  one  of  your  cars./ 

I  may  add  that  I  have  been  a  very  keen  motorist  since  the  year  1903, 
and  have  possessed  several  cars  of  British,  and  French  make,  and  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  two  other  English-made  cars  as  well  as  your  8  cylinder. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  'that  we  took  delivery  of  your  car  early  in 
August  last,  and  at  tine  of  writing  she  has  done  between  5  and  6  thousand  miles, 
and  up  to  the  present  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  lift  up  the  bonnet,  unless  it 
has  been  to  show  an  interested  motorist  the  details  of  your  engine.   iWhat  I  wish 
to  say  more  particularly  is,  that  in  the  whole  of  my  motoring  experience  I  have 
never  struck  a  car  that  has  given  such  complete  and  general  satisfaction  as  the 
"Cadillac"  has  done,  and  I  feci  quite  entitled  by  my  experience  to  give  an  opin- 
ion.   I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  your  firm,  or  another  firm  in  America  that 
makes  use  of  .the  phrase  ;  "One  has  not  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  motoring  until  he 
has  ridden  in  a"...  but  if  it  is  your  firm,  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  thor- 
oughly endorsing  your  statement:  if  it  is  not  your  firm  that  makes  use  of  the  a- 
bove  phrase  in  its  advertisements,  you  are,  in  my  opinion,  thoroughly  entitled  to 
do  so.   Comparisons  are  always  odious,  but  my  experience  of  the  "Cadillac"  is 
that  it  is  value  for  money  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I 
have  never  yet  found  in  the  purchase  of  any  other  car.    It  gives  one  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  write  about  an  article  that  one  finds  all  right: 
my  previous  experience  of  motor-cars  was  like  taking  a  dip  in  the  lucky  tub  -  you 
paid  your  money  and  you  either  got  a  decent  or  a  bad  car  ;  but  from  what  I  know 
of  several  people  this  side  who  are  the  happy  possessors  of  a  "Cadillac"  I  may 
say  in  all  fairness  to  yourself  ,  that  I  have  never  heard  one  tiiat  had  anything 
detrimental  to  say  about  your  car. 

You  may  possibly  think  it  strange  that  I  take  the  trouble  to  dictate 
this  letter  to  you  :  you  do  not  know  me,  sind  I  do  not  know  you  ;  but  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  yourself  to  let  you  know  that  you  have  at  least  got  one  very  ardent 
admirer  and  happy  owner  of  a  "Cadillac". 

I  hope  to  be  in  New  York  the  first  week  in  February  on  my  way  to  Pasa- 
dena, Calif,  and  if  possible  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  over 
your  works  in  Detroit,   Am  not  sure  yet  whether  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  go  to 
Detroit  to  do  so,  neither  do  I  know  whether  you  allow  strangers  to  go  over  your 
works,  but  if  you  do,  I  should  be  very  pleased  indeed  to  do  so  if  possible.    A 
letter  will  find  me  if  addressed  to  the  "Waldorf  Hotel,  5th  Avenue,  Hew  York. 


Taithfid-ly  yours. 
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pne  Doors 
jSiwinj^  Open 

to  the  Most  Beatttiflol 
Pictures  in  America 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  pubHc  has  a 
chance  to  see  the  world-famous  paintings  which 
have  been  brought  from  Europe  by  America  i 
millionaires,  and  hung  in  their  private  galleries. 

You  can  now  not  only  see  magnificent  full-color 
reproductions  of  these  wonderful  masterpieces, 
but  can  have  copies  for  your  own  home. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  will  reproduce,  each 
month,  the  finest  pictures  from: 

The  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection 

in  New  York 

The  Joseph  E.  Widener  Collection 

in  Philadelphia 

The  Benjamin  Altman  Collection    ^ 

in  New  York 

The  Henry  C.  Frick  Collection 

in  New  York 

The  George  W.  Elkins  Collection 

in  Philadelphia 

The  Charles  L.  Freer  Collection 

in  Detroit 

The  Charles  P.  Taft  Collection 

in  Cincinnati 

The  John  G.  Johnson  Collection 

in  Philadelphia 


Eacli  picture  ^v^ill1>e  reproduced  in 
a  full  pag^e  in  the  Home  Journal  in 
its  full  orig^inal  colors  exactly  as 
it  liangs  on  tlie  mtsII  of  the  gallery 

The  four  best  pictures  in  each  collection  will  be 
shown  in  their  exact  original  colors;  each  on  a  full 
page  by  itself,  printed  on  heavy  paper. 

You  can  cut  them  out  and  frame  them. 

These  pictures  will  not  be  sold  separately.  The 
only  way  to  get  them  is  in  The  Home  Journal.. 
The  editions  will  be  sold  out.  No  back  numbers 
will  be  available. 

Of  Special  Importance 


Under  our  arrangements  with  the 
owners  of  these  pictures,  separate 
copies  cannot  be  sold.  Nor  will  you 
be  able  to  buy  back  numbers,  as  we 
print  only  what  are  actually  required. 

There  are  only  two  ways  you  can  get 
these  pictures.  One  is  to  buy  a  copy 
of  the  magazine  each  month  from  your 
newsdealer  or  boy  agent.  The  other  is 
to  subscribe. 

Box  28M,  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


To  have  it  come  to  you  direct  and 
regularly  by  mail,  changing  your  ad- 
dress as  often  as  required, 

INCLOSE  $1.50  IN  AN  ENVELOPE 

NOW 

You  will  then  receive  the  HOME 
Journal  for  a  year,  beginning  with  the 
June  issue.  This  will  include  the  entire 
series  of  these  wonderful  masterpieces, 
as  here  announced.  Inclose  a  dollar  and 
a  half  now  (in  Canada  the  price  is  $L75)  to 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE.  PHILADELPHIA 


the  series1>egins  inthe  present-the  June 


THE  LADIESi 


r 


HOME  JOURNAIS 

1^  cents  everywhere 
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Splitting  Headaches — 
For  No  Reason  At  All 

THESE  puzzling  headaches  are  due 
frequently  to  intestinal  absorption  of 
toxic  substances   (auto-intoxication) 
without  apparejit  constipation. 

Nujol  is  particularly  valuable  in  such 
cases  because  it  has  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing and  removing  intestinal  toxins, 
besides  giving  safe  and  effective  relief  in 
most  cases  of  periodic  and  .chronic  con- 
stipation. 

Nujol  is  not  a  purge  nor  a  laxative.  It  acts  in 
effect  as  a  mechanical  lubricant.  It  prevents  the 
intestinal  contents  from  becoming  hard  and  so 
facilitates  the  normal  process  of  evacuation. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only 
in  pint  bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the 
Nujol  trademark.  If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  Nujol,  accept  no  substitute.  We  will  send 
a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United 

States  on  receipt  of  75c. — money 

order  or  stamps. 


h  ■ 


A  PURE 

M  !  N  E  R 


cnc  '  f*?*-  1 
t.H      i     till.' 

jr  n  rii  ^' 

(_j  ilifR  httlt 
tit  r  <  W  ff- 
(ijin  al  *(^KU 


Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation."  Address 
Dept.  12. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 


NiJXol 


A  PURE  wHrrE 


T,    .(l,ri^'U.„XA 


^■■.•i:r.. 


QFF. 


Approved  by  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  Director  of  Good  House- 
keeping Bureau  of  Foods,  Sani- 
tation and  Health. 


WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 

buys  original 

Autograph  Letters 

of  all  famous  people 

Sen'd   Him    Lists  of  Any   You  Have 


1825  The  Burnham  Antique  Bookstore  isie 

Oldest  Second  Hand  Bookstore  in  New  England 

S4-A  Comhill,  Boston.  Mass. 

Now  ready.  Send  for  our  specially  interesting  44  page 
catalogue.  We  purchase  large  or  small  lots  of  Books, 
Engraved  Portraits,  Lithographic  Views,  Broadsides 
and  other  Literary  property.  What  can  you  ofler?  We 
can  find  the  book  you  are  in  search  of.     Try  us. 


SPEAKERS,    CLUB   WOMEN 

DEBATERS,  WRITERS:— We  prepare  material  on 
your  special  subjects  and  problems.  Expert  service. 
The  Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


AT TfUi^DG  Send  us  your  manuscript  for 
***-'  *  »AVm.iJ  book  publication.  Let  us  put 
our  experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent 
for  results.  Canterbury  Book  Co.,  120  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  at  these  bargains  I  Typewriters  Rebuilt 
in  our  own  Factories.  'Guaranteed  for  one  ye.^r. 

Remingtons  $15  to  $65  Smiths  $18  to  $50 
Underwoods  $25  to  $65  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $2S  to  $60  Olivers  $23  to  $45 
Brand  new  tio.  2  Smith  Premiers  $45  | 

We  have  others.  Send  for  catalogr  describint: 
them.     Branch  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AUERIOAH  WBITING  MACHINE   Co.,  Inc.,  316  Broadirsy,  N.  T. 


i..  ;,-       -L^        .^^  If       ??■-    'IT-  ■TT  -TT- 


y^fuinber 
qfl^hings 

by 
EuLUin  Ej.Slosson 


^'    ^■-    -■■    ="    -■'-    "    -"    J'    If  —4 


When  a  couple  become  engaged  it  is 
the  custom — or  anyhow  it  used  to  be — 
for  them  to  look  over  the  family  album 
together.  Seated  side  by  side  so  that 
the  leaves  lie  on  both  their  laps,  they 
proceed  to  get  acquainted  with  each 
other's  relatives  and  former  selves. 
What  delights  them  most  at  such  times 
is  to  strike  a  baby  picture — "So  that's 
the  way  you  looked  when  you  were  a 
kid !  What  a  sweet  thing  you  were 
then."'  (Here  should  follow  the  "archly" 
punctuation  mark,  only  the  printers 
haven't  provided  one.) 


Led  by  the  same  natural  impulse,  as 
soon  as  I  heard  that  Harper's  Weekly 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  The  In- 
dependent, I  went  at  once  to  the  peri- 
odical room  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  dug  out  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  our  fiancee. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  seen  it, 
•for  more  than  one  home  I  used  to  haunt 
as  a  boy  boasted  the  possession  of 
"Harper  complete,  with  all  the  war 
numbers  intact,  sir,"  and  naturally  I 
reveled  in  them.  Not  a  bad  way  of  learn- 
ing American  history.  "I've  learned  the 
little  that  I  know  by  this." 

Yes,  the  heading  was  familiar,  the 
torch — enlightening,  not  incendiary — | 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  beneath 
the  arts  and  sciences  quite  clearly  in- 
dicated by  a  palette,  a  bust,  a  harp  and 
an  inkwell  on  the  left,  and  a  telescope, 
a  book,  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  globe 
on  the  other. 

The   first   lines   announce  the   result  j 

of  the  Presidential  election: 

Buehanaa^  ^ . . ^V^. 1.850,766 j 

Fremont  ...T. 1,8.36.815 

Fillmore     870,146  j 

I  have  an  ancestral  memory  of  that 
campaign,  for  my  father  used  to  tell 
me  of  how  he  had  cast  his  first  vote ' 
for  "Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  La- 
bor, Free  Men  and  Fremont."  He  wasj 
twenty-one  the  day  before  and  on  the! 
day  after  he  left  for   Kansas   with   a 
"Beecher    Bible"    on    his    shoulder    to  I 
make  that  territory  "Free  Soil." 

The  figures  are  significant,  for  ifJ 
there  had  not  been  a  third  party  inl 
the  field — Fillmore  ran  on  the  "Know-j 
Nothing,"  or  as  we  should  say  the) 
"Anti-Hyphenate"  party  —  Fremont! 
might  have  been  elected  and  the  Civil  j 
War  averted. 

Harper's  interpreted  the  election  asj 
meaning  "Compromise  and  Union,"  butj 
was  doubtful  about  the  possibility  of  j 
preserving  the  Union  by  CompromiseJ 
or  any  other  way. 
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It  is  already  threatened  by  that  intense 
love  of  gain,  which  is  the  peculiar  vice  of 
our  age — 

(It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  every 

age  to  boast  of  this  vice.) 

which  has  sapped  the  source  of  our  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  has  lowered  tiie  <-haracter 
of  our  pul)lic  men  ;  it  is  threatened  by  the 
htcal  jealousies  of  communities,  by  the 
local  aml)itions  of  individuals,  by  the  vio- 
lent and  reckless  exponents  of  extreme 
opinions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    .    .    . 

This  sounds  much  like  Roosevelt,  or 
Cato,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Jeremiah,  or 
whoever  preceded  them  in   Egypt  and 

Assyria. 


When  we  turn  to  an  old  periodical 
like  this  we  expect  to  find  something 
new.  I  skip  over  to  the  foreign  events 
page  and  what  do  I  find  there?  That 
the  King  of  Prussia  complains  that  his 
patience  has  been  abused  by  his  enemies. 
That  the  rebels  in  China  are  making 
progress  in  the  south,  but  that  the 
Peking  government  is  soon  going  to 
send  an  army  to  crush  them.  That  Rus- 
sia is  concentrating  troops  on  the  Per- 
sian and  Bessarabian  frontiers.  That 
Mexico  is  in  turmoil  and  the  insurgent 
bands  are  gaining  strength.  That  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have  just 
concluded  a  treaty  that  disposes  of  the 
Nicaragua  question.  That  Colombia 
fonly  it  is  called  New  Granada]  is  pro- 
testing against  American  interference 
in  Panama.  That  Washington  has  de- 
cided that  the  shipment  of  arms  to  a 
belligerent  is  not  a  violation  of  neu- 
trality. I  rub  my  eyes  and  look  back 
at  the  date.  Am  I  reading  the  first  num- 
ber of  Harper's  Weekly  or  the  last? 
But  there  it  is,  "January  3,  1859,"  not 
May  13,  1916.  History  repeats  itself. 
What's  the  use? 


I  turn  to  the  editorials.  The  leader 
is  devoted  to  "the  denunciation  of  femi- 
nine extravagance.  It  appears  that  the 
women  of  those  days  spent  more  on 
their  clothes  than  their  menfolks 
thought  they  should.  The  author  reaches 
the  novel  conclusion  that  it  is  because 
women  dress  to  suit  other  women  in- 
stead of  following  the  chaster  taste  of 
men. 

If  women  drest  to  please  their  male 
admirers,  they  might  lessen  their  ambitious 
rivalry  and  diminish  their'bills  at  Stewai-t's 
and  Dieden's,  for  it  is  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  ((((/((kind  that  "beauty  unadorned 
is  adorned  the  most."  and  that  even  honu'- 
liness  gains  nothing  by  being  richly  set. 

TlVere  is  nothing  so  charming  to  a  cidti- 
vated  man  as  the  (>xhibition  on  a  woman's 
dress  of  a  reiined  taste,  exercised  in  the 
simplest  materials.  A  plain  calico  neatly 
made  and  cunningly  trinnned,  with 
nice  proi)ri(>ties  of  a  pure  white  collar,  a 
lumd  well  gloved  and  a  foot  hicn  chaiisst'e, 
is  the  drapery  the  most  provocative  of  ad- 
miration the  male  observer  is  conscious  of. 

I  infer  from  the  wording  of  the  last 
sentence  that  George  William  Curtis 
had  not  yet  taken  charge  of  Harper's. 
For,  as  the  grammarians  say:  "One 
should  never  use  a  preposition  to  end 
a  sentence  with." 

But  it  seems  that  the  editor  had  rea- 
son for  complaint  if  as  he  says  the 
women  of  his  day  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  $1000  for  a  Cashmere  shawl 
when  a  $20  French  shawl  would  do  as 
well.  He  figures  out  that  a  fashionable 
lady's  toilet  costs  no  less  than  $17,850. 


Summer  Dress  Cottons 
and  Dress  Linens 


Generous  assortments  of  desirable  Summer  Dress 
Fabrics  are  now  in  stock,  embracing  the  latest 
European  Novelties  as  well  as  the  choicest  pro- 
duct of  American  Manufacturers.  We  mention 
below  some  of  the  materials  most  in  vogue. 

Handkerchief  Linens.  White  and  colored  grounds, 
printed  in  a  range  of  exclusive  designs.  Smart 
stripes,  spots,  checks,  etc.,  and  the  same  quality  in  up- 
ward of  25  of  the  newest  plain  colors,  36  inches  wide, 
all  at  85c.  a  yard. 

Voiles — Printed,  woven  stripes,  checks,  Plaid,  floral 
effects,  many  exclusive  designs,  36  to  40  inches  wide, 
25c.,  50c.  and  75c.  yard. 

Novelty  Fabrics — Silk  mixed  tissues  and  Batiste, 
r^ancy  Alarcjuiscttes,  Lace  stripe.  French  \^oiles — 
Numerous  smart  Black  and  White  combinations,  40 
to  45  inches,  75c.  to  $1.50  yard. 

Real  Japanese  Hand  Loom   Crepes  in    two    qualities. 

White  and  colors,  30  inches  wide,  at  25c.  and  75c.  yard. 

D.  &  J.  Anderson's  Celebrated  Scotch  Ginghams  in  all 

the  plain  shades,  stripes,  checks  and  i'laicls  al  50c. 
yard. 

"Galatea"  Kindergarten  Cloth  and  Poplins  at  25c.  and 
35c.  yard. 

Dress  and  Suiting  Linens,    White  and  Colored,     in  all 

the  various  weaves,  including  the  original  "Non 
Krush"  Linen.  Momie  and  Linen  Epohge,  the  sea- 
son's smartest  Linens.  Prices  range  from  65c.  to  $1.50 
yard. 

Fabrics  for  Sport  Skirts.  Attention  is  directed  to  a 
new  fabric  "Lindsey  Cloth."  White  grounds  with 
woven  color  stripes  in  varicfus  colors.  This  fabric  is 
made  84  inches  wide  and  recpvires  but  1]/^  yards  for  a 
Skirt.     Pri'ce  $4.00  yard. 

Other    Sport     Fabrics    from     50c.     yard 
upwards. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines  except 
bordered  materials,  mailed  upon  request 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


I 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  torlay  for  our  new  171-pajre  book 

Sv;-';i^it''"ll  on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training.     It  carries 

^V^Vl?^hfr'ii*fl^  a  vital  and  inspirintr  nn-ss.iK'e  to  every  ambitious 

V,oP.w*,'J.  ^--...\\  tnan.    Find  outabout  tlie  opportunilit-a  thatawait 

the  law  trained  mar\     Find  out  how  you  c;in  le;irn 

from  niast.TS  ot  the  law  riKiit  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  !■  RKL. 

XXIrita  Trtilo  v-."""  while  we  are  makinc  a 

Wriie  10uay%|,i.ci;,|  reduced  price  otTer. 

American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 
248  5  Manhattan  Bide. Chicago.  illlnoiB 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity',  wires  or  springs. 
Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
other  fans.  12-inch  blades.  Roller  bearine. 
Reliable.  Rrinjrs  genuine  comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction. Ideal  for  the  sick  room.  ,1rd  sea- 
son. A  proved  success.  The  Wonder  Fan. 
Price  $16.60  cash  with  orderonly, 
f'eliverv  prcp.iid  in  the  continent..]  I' .  S.  A 
LAKE  BREEZE  MOTOR 
666  W.  Monroe  St.     Chicago. 


The  Typewriter  Opportunity 

Will  you  let  me  send  vou  this  Standard  Vi^iMc  Tvpewritei — 
the  Famous  Model  No.  "5  OLIVER  with  Inbcilt  Tabulator  and 
Backspace! — on  FREE  TRIAL? 
No  money  in  advance — no  de- 
posit— no  C.O.D.  If  you  find  it 
!o  be  the  best  typewriter  vou 
ever  saw  and  want  to  keep  it.  I 
will  make  you  a  price  that  Is 
lower  than  wholesale — and  you 
can  let  the  typewriter  pay  for' 
itscK  out  ofwhat  it  earns  for  you. 
Full  Standard  Eiiiiipmcnt  with 
machine.  LIFE  GLARANTEE. 
Because  I  save  you  the  enormous 
selling  expense  by  letting  the 
typewriter  sell  itself,  I  can  make  you  this  wonderful  price 
inducement.  BE  SURE  AND  SEND  TODAY  for  Free  Cata- 
loj  and  Full  Details  of  this  Greatest  of  Typewriter  Oflers, 
All  information  absolutely  free. 

Generil  IHanacer,  HPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1510-65  S  Wabash  Ave,     Chicago  C5?0) 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEW 

Appleton  Books 


Woodrow  Wilson 


The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  HENRY  JONES 
FORD.  An  intimate  study  of  the  President's 
personal  characteristics  and  a  survey  of  his  worli. 
Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

Americanism  What  It  Is 

By  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL.  A  brilliant  discussion 
of  what  Americanism  means  today  and  what  it 
should  mean  tomorrow.  $1.25  net.  Ready  in 
June. 

The  Tide  of  Immigration 

By  FRANK  Jl'LIAN  WARNE.  The  first  study 
of  immigration  to  discuss  restriction  in  the  light 
of  recent  developments  In  Congress.  With  dia- 
grams.     Stu.      $2.50    net.      Heady   in  June. 

Contemporary  Politics  in 
the  Far  East 

By  STANLEY  K.  HORNBECK.  Japanese  and 
Chinese  history  in  the  making,  and  the  present 
relations  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
ivo.      $3.00  net.      Ready  in  June, 

The  Caribbean  Interests 
of  the  United  States 

By  CHESTER  LLOYD  JONES.  Treats  of  the 
Caribbean  commercially,  diplomatically,  and  stra- 
tegically with  an  eye  to  the  future.  &vo.  $2.50 
net.     Ready  in  June. 

Recollections  of  a 
Royal  Governess 

ANONYMOUS.  Gives  a  true  and  Intimate  pic- 
ture of  tlie  daily  life  of  the  Austrian  Court,  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  ami  one  of  the  most  amazing  royal 
families  of  all  time.  50  illustrations.  Svo. 
$3.50   net. 

Through  South  America's 
Southland 

By  The  Reverend  J.  A.  ZAHM  (H.  J.  Mosans). 
Dr.  Zahm  now  gives  the  world  the  third  and  last 
of  his  famous  South  American  travel  books,  and  in 
it  reveals  the  liistory,  romance,  and  present  status 
of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chili.  Uruguay,  and  Para- 
guay,      65    illustrations.      8eo.       $3.50    net. 

By  Motor  to  the  Golden  Gate 

By  EiULY  POST.  The  story  of  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  2  7  days  by  automobile. 
Good  reading,  details  of  expenses,  routes,  hotels, 
road  conditions,  history,  scenery,  etc.  32  illus- 
trations. 2  8  exclusive  road  map).  Small  %vo. 
$2.00   net. 

Let  Us  Go  Afield 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH.  A  call  to  the  wild 
woods  for  all  who  live  in  the  tame  towns.  With 
many  useful  hints  to  the  city  man  who  is  plan- 
ning a  vacation  in  the  wilds.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Real  Story  of  the  Whaler 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL.  A  dramatic  picture 
of  that  romantic  trade  of  the  seas  which  was  the 
foundation  of  .\merican  commerce.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.    Small  Svo.      $2.00  net. 

Whale  Hunting  with 
Gun  and  Camera 

By  BOY  CHAPMAN  ANDREWS.  A  vivid  pic- 
ture of  whaling  as  it  is  today.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.     Small   Svo.      $2.50    net.      Ready   in  June. 

The  Travels  of  Birds 

By  FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN.  A  sketch  of  bird 
migration  In  North  America.  Illustrated.  40 
cet'*'    Educ.    net.      Ready  in  June. 


The  Photoplay 


By  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.  A  psychological 
study  of  the  "movies."  A  discussion  of  the 
psychological,  iesthetie.  and  social  functions  of  the 
photoplay.      $1.00   net. 


City  Planning 


Edited  by  JOHN  NOLEN.  Shows  the  needs  of 
the  modern  city  and  how  they  may  be  satisfied 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens.  National  Munici- 
pal League  Series.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Ed. 
Illustrated.      $2.00   net. 

Vocational  Psychology  ^ 

By  HARRY  L.  HOLLINGWORTH.  A  book  for 
the  employer  of  labor;  and  for  the  individual  to 
help  him  to  judge  his  own  capacities.  Svo.  $2.50 
net.      Ready  late  in  June. 


If  interested  in  any  particular  subject 
write  for  our  special  descriptive  cata- 
logs of  books  in  that  field. 


Your  Boy  and  His  Training 

By  EDWLN  PULLER.  A  common-sense  talk  with 
parents  on  what  they  sh.ill  tell  their  boys  of  the 
body   and   its   functions.      $1.50    net. 

The  Home  Care  of  Sick  Children 

By  E.  L.  COOLIDGE.  M.D.  A  companion  vol- 
ume to  Dr.  Holt's  famous  CARE  AND  FEEDING 
OF    CHILDREN.       IGmo.       Flexible    cloth,    $1,00 

net.      Ready   in   June. 

War  Letters  from  France 

Edited  by  A.  DE  LAPRADELLE.  A  remarkable 
collection  of  letters  from  French  trenches,  hospi- 
tals,  and  homes.      50  cents  net. 

The  Germans  in  Belgium 

By  L.  H.  GRONDYS.  The  revelations  of  an  eye- 
witness.     50  cents  net. 

France  and  the  War 

By  J.  MARK  BALDWIN.  The  extraordinary  re- 
juvenation of  the  French  through  the  war  is  here 
shown  by  the  distinguished  American  professor, 
who  recently  figured  prominently  in  the  Sussex 
incident,      50   cents   net. 

Aircraft  in  Warfare 

By  F,  W,  LANCHESTER.  A  book  of  special 
value  to  aeronautical  societies  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  military  matters.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.    $4.00  net. 

A  Harvest  of  German  Verse 

Translated  and  Edited  by  MARGARETS  MUN- 
STERBERG. What  "The  Golden  Treasury"  is  to 
English  poetry  "A  Harvest  of  German  Verse"  is 
to  German.      $1.25  net.      Ready  in  June. 

Plantation  Songs  and 
Other  Verses 

By  RUTH  McENERY  STUART.  Delightful  verses 
of  humble  negro  life.      $1.25  net.      Ready  in  June. 

The  American  Year  Book 

FRANCIS  G.  WICKWARE,  Ed.  A  record  of 
events  and  progress  during  the  year  in  all  spheres 
of  human  activity.     Svo.     900  pages.      $3.00  net. 

Exporting  to  Latin  America 

By  ERNST  B.  FILSINGER.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  exhaustive  book  yet  published  on  Latin- 
American  trade.  Gives  all  necessary  information 
for  trading  with  the  Latin-.\merican  republics. 
8iio.      $3.00  net.     Ready  in  June. 

Textiles 

By  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM.  A  handbook  for  mer- 
chants and  salesmen.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

Irrigation  Management 

By  FREDERICK  HAYNES  NEWELL.  A  book 
for  investors,  farmers,  and  managers  of  irrigation 
canals.      $2.00    net. 

The  Care  and  Culture 
of  House  Plants 

By  HUGH  FINDLAY.  Tells  what  plants  will 
thrive  best  in  the  house,  and  how  to  make  them 
grow  and  flower.     Profusely   illustrated.     $1.50  ne(. 

The  Book  of  the  Motorboat 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL.  A  handbook  for  those 
who  handle  their  own  power  boats.  Illustrated. 
$1.00   net. 

The  Book  of  the  Sailboat 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL.  Shows  how  to  build, 
rig,  and  handle  small  sailboats.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
net. 

The  Book  of  Forestry 

By  FREDERICK  F.  MOON.  A  book  for  the 
amateur  who  wants  to  know  something  about  for- 
estry.     Many  illustrations.      $1.75   net. 


Write  for  our  new  FREE  illustrated 
Catalog  of  Books  for  Boys  and 
Girls. 


For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores.  Postage  Extra  on  All  Books. 

Write  for  our  NEW  FREE  SPRING  CATALOG 

=D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS^ 


35  WEST  32D  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Lace,  furs  and  shawls  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive items  in  the  list.  Furs  have 
come  back.  So  has  lace.  Shawls  are  said 
to  be  on  their  way  and  due  to  arrive 
soon.  Is  there  no  way  of  heading  them 
off  ?  I  could  write  an  editorial  commend- 
ing calico  and  pure  white  collars,  but 
somehow  it  seems  to  do  little. 

But  perhaps  all  prices  were  higher 
then.  I  turn  to  the  market  report. 
"Eggs,  28  cents  a  dozen."  I  am  paying 
50.  "Fowls,  81/2  cents  a  pound."  My 
grocer  charges  four  times  that.  "But- 
ter, 20  cents";  now  twice  that.  "Bear 
meat,  17  ^/^  cents  a  pound."  Bear  meat 
is  out  of  sight.  It  is  twenty-five  years 
since  I  have  eaten  a  bear  steak. 


The  Literary  Editor  complains  that 
too  many  books  are  published  nowa- 
days. Funny  how  Literary  Editors  are 
always  making  a  fuss  about  this.  You 
never  hear  a  doctor  complaining  that 
there  are  too  many  sick  people  or  a 
lawyer  that  people  are  too  litigious. 
"Thousands  of  people  are  now  writing 
books  in  this  country."  They  are  at  it 
still.  Among  the  books  reviewed  are 
Robertson's  "Charles  V"  with  the  ad- 
denda by  Prescott,  "The  Thucydides  of 
Modern  History,"  a  book  of  poems  by 
Stoddard  and  a  volume  of  essays  by 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 

Martin  F.  Tupper,  whom  no  modern 
poet  can  equal  for  popularity,  contrib- 
utes* to  this  number  "A  Rhyme  for  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph"  which  I  forbear 
to  quote.  Let  the  Paradoxical  Philoso- 
pher rest  on  his  laurels. 


A  literary  letter  from  Florence 
signed  "Cicerone"  is  filled  with  personal 
gossip  of  Macaulay,  Gladstone,  Ruskin, 
Thackeray,  Bulwer-Lytton,  the  Brown- 
ings and  the  Trollopes.  Think  of  it!  A 
Florentine  tea  party  in  1857  must  have 
seemed  like  living  in  an  encyclopedia 
of  literary  biography.  Ah,  there  were 
giants  on  the  e'arth  in  those  days. 

The  Brownings,  it  seems,  exprest  to 
our  correspondent  their  gratification  at 
the  liberal  check  sent  them  for  their 
advance  sheets  by  Tichnor,  Fields  & 
Co.  [I  hope  that  the  advertising  depart- 
ment did  not  fail  to  send  a  clipping  to 
T.,  F.  &  Co.]  Mr.  Browning  was  en- 
gaged in  expanding  and  simplifying  his 
"Sordello."  [Where  is  this  simplified 
version  to  be  found?]  As  for  Mrs. 
Browning,  "an  English  clergyman  of 
note  says  of  her  recent  poem,  'Aurora 
Leigh,'  it  is  quite  unfit  for  lady  read- 
ers." Whereupon  our  Cicerone  com- 
ments, "To  the  nasty  all  things  are 
nasty."  Which  strikes  me  as  quite  a 
nasty  thing  to  say  about  an  English 
clergyman  of  note.  I  have  heard  critics 
say  that  "Aurora  Leigh"  was  quite  un- 
fit for  any  readers,  but  not  for  the  same 
reason. 

Mrs.  Trollope,  then  in  her  seventy- 
ninth  year,  was  just  finishing  her  120th 
volume.  The  reason  why  her  output  was 
so  scanty  was  because  she  did  not  begin 
to  write  until  she  was  forty-five  and 
wouldn't  then  except  she  needed  the 
money  badly.  She  had  cleared  $100,000 
on  her  books,  but  spent  it  all  on  her 
large  and  extravagant  family,  so  says 
the  all-wise  Cicerone.  But  it  is  no  use 
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Spreading  Advertising  News 
Nationally,  in  Record  Time 


THE  news  of  the  world  is  brought  to 
readers  of  The  Independent  from  one 
to  five  weeks  earlier  than  by  other  peri- 
odicals. 

The  news  one  really  needs  to  know  is  here 
condensed,  verified,  clarified  and  interpreted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  alert  reader  who  wants 
his  information  clear,  compact  a«d  exact,  and 
who  wants  it  on  the  minute. 

This  news  record  and  editorial  presentment 
is  illuminated  by  timely  photographs  of  events 
and  new  things,  by  cartoons,  views,  maps  and 
portraits. 

It  is  supplemented  by  striking  articles  and 
vivid  messages  from  the  field,  written  for 
The  Independent  while  the  events  are  white 
hot,  by  those  who  speak  with  authority  and 
exact  knowledge,  by  those 
actively  engaged  in  the 
events  described,  by  those 
who  are  living  close  to 
great  events,  by  those  who 
themselves  are  making  his- 
tory. 

The  Independent's  list  of 
contributors  from  the  day 
it  was  founded  is  an  un- 
matched roll  call  of  famous 
names  in  literature  and 
public  life. 

From  the  first  shot  of 
the  Great  War,  The  Inde- 
pendent has  marched 
squarely  abreast  with  its 
stupendous  events,  every 
number  throbbing  with 
live  news,  flashing  out  the 
swift  changing  drama  of  current  history  and 
ringing  with  messages  of  the  hour. 

At  least  a  week  in  advance  of  other  period- 
icals with  its  account,  discussion  and  picture 
treatment  of  outstanding  events  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict.  The  Independent  is  recognized  as 
having  fair  claim  to  the  now  familiar  appella- 
tion, "the  most  satisfactory  war  journal  in 
America." 

Just  as  The  Independent  supplies  the  swift- 
est periodical  news  and  picture  service  in 
America,  so  also  does  it  provide  the  swiftest 
national  Advertising  Service. 

Within  two  short  days  the  last  news  forms 
close,  presses  start,  mailing  begins,  and  first 
copies  begin  to  reach  the  readers. 

Consider  what  this  means  to  the  fast  grow- 


The  incorporation  with  The 
Independent  this  week  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  America's 
distinguished  pictorial  review 
for  more  than  half  a  century, 
is  a  logical  and  important 
step  in  The  Independent's 
broad  editorial  plan  for  per- 
fecting and  expanding  its 
weekly  news  and  picture 
service,  already  the  swiftest 
among  American  periodicals. 


ing  group  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who- perceive  the  value  of  the  ne^vs  element  in 
advertising  and  the  stimulus  of  news  interest 
on  the  reader. 

When  Barney  Oldfield  makes  his  wonderful 
no-stop  record  with  a  Maxwell,  when  the  New 
York  Central  wins  the  Harriman  medal,  when 
the  Cadillac  makes  its  world's  record  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  when  Borden's  Milk 
wins  the  Grand  Prize,  when  any  advertiser 
achieves  new  marks  of  distinction  which  the 
public  ought  to  know  about  quickly,  it  pays  to 
remember  the  speed  of  The  Independent,  which 
handles  current  events,  business  news,  war 
news,  advertising  news,  everything  live  people 
must  know  about  to  be  well  posted,  from  one  to 
five  weeks  ahead  of  other  periodicals. 

Almost  the  speed  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  and  yet 
with  the  fine  printing,  na- 
tional distribution,  influ- 
ence and  prestige  which 
only  such  a  weekly  journal 
can  give. 

Note  this  contrast.  Some 
months  ago  a  leading  week- 
ly published  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  prominent  motor 
car  company  which  began 
thus: 

"This  advertisement  is 
written  five  weeks  before 
its  appearance,  so  we  can- 
not quote  the  latest  sales 
figures." 

As  it  happened,  the  latest 
sales  figures  showed  that 
the  model  advertised  was  oversold  more  than 
a  week  before  the  company's  advertisement 
saw  the  light  of  day ! 

What  if  the  copy  for  this  advertisement 
could  have  been  written  five  days  (instead  of 
five  weeks)  before  its  appearance — as  it  cayi 
be  for  The  Independent? 

Is  there  any  question  as  to  its  comparative 
effectiveness  and  value?  Is  there  any  question 
as  to  the  value  of  Speed,  as  well  as  character 
and  prestige,  in  national  publicity? 

News  published  five  weeks  late  is  not  news. 
Remember  that  The  Independent,  a  high-power 
vehicle  to  people's  minds,  carries  the  adver- 
tiser's news  message  to  the  cream  of  the  pub- 
lic, nationally,  in  record  time. 
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I  Some  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company's  Spring  Books  | 


FICTION 


HELD  TO  ANSWER 


(.Fifth   printing) 

By  peter  CLARK  MACFARLANE. 
A  big,  emotional  American  novel  which  has 
already  become  the  text  of  scores  of  ser- 
mons. Now  in  its  thirtieth  thousand. 
Illustrated.     $1.35   net. 

THE  BLIND  MAN'S  EYES 

{Fourth  printing) 

By  WILLIAM  MacHARG  and  EDWIN 
BALMER.  A  remarkable  mystery  story,  of 
which  the  New  York  Sun  says:  "If  the 
reader  once  gets  started,  he  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  he  has  got  to  the  last  page." 
Ithistrated.      $1.35    net. 

THE  PHANTOM  HERD 

By  B.  M.  BOWER.  Here  is  a  virile 
story  of  cow-punchers  and  cameras  from 
Montana  to  Mexico.  With  frontispiece. 
$1.30  net, 

SUSAN  CLEGG  AND  HER  LOVE 
AFFAIRS 

By  ANNE  WARNER.  The  final  record 
of  a  character  unique  in  American  humor- 
ous fiction.      With  frontispiece.      $1.30   net. 


THE  STRANGERS'  WEDDING 

(Third  printing) 
By  W.  L.  GEORGE.  The  story  of  a 
young  man  who  married  beneath  him,  of 
Which  the  Bookman  says:  "It  represents 
another  stride  forward  as  great  as  the  one 
which  separates  'The  Second  Blooming' 
from  the  work  he  has  done  before." 
$i.3S  net. 

AN  AMIABLE  CHARLATAN 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM.  In- 
troducing a  masterly  Oppenheim  cliaracter 
creation  who  leads  Scotland  Yard  detectives 
a  merry  chase.     Illustrated.      $1.30   net. 

THE  HEART  OF  THUNDER 
MOUNTAIN 

(Third  printing) 
By  EDFRID  a.  BINGHAM.    Seldom  has 
the    great    West    been    so    vividly    portrayed 
as   in   this   tale   of   a   woman's   love  and    de- 
votion.    Frontispiece  in  color.     $1.35  w^'- 

MILDEW  MANSE 

By  belle  K.  MANIATES.  The  cheer- 
ful story  of  the  joys  and  tribulations  of 
the  family  who  lived  and  loved  in  Mildew 
Manse,  written  by  .the  author  of  "Amarilly 
of  Clothesline  Alley."  Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE: 
An  Interpretation 

By  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART.     The 

most  important  and  timely  of  the  books  of 
the  month.  Its  value,  however,  is  more 
than  transient;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercise a  permanent  influence  upon  American 
opinion  and  action. — Rez'iew  of  Reviews. 
$1.75  fiet. 

SIDE-STEPPING  ILL  HEALTH 

By  EDWIN  F.  BOWERS,  M.D.  Shows 
how  to  retain  good  health;  how  to  cure  all 
of  the  common  ailments,   etc.      $1.35   net. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JOY 

By  GEORGE  VAN  NESS  DEARBORN. 
The  fourth  volume  of  the  Mind  and  Health 
Series  presents  the  latest  findings  as  to  the 
effect  of  joy  on  the  human  organism. 
$1.00  net. 

SOULS  ON  FIFTH 

By  GRANVILLE  BARKER.  This 
strange  little  psychic  fantasy  embodies 
(juaint  philosophy  and  speculations  concern- 
ing the  spirits  of  dead  New  Yorkers. — 
Chicago    Herald.       Frontispiece.    $1.00    net. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  FRANCE 

By  OWEN  JOHNSON.  "Although  Mr. 
Johnson's  is  one  of  many  books  on  the  war, 
it  is  one  with  a  difference.  It  is  a  dis- 
closure of  'The  Spirit  of  France.'  and  it 
could  not  be  better  named." — Boston  Tran- 
script.    Illustrated.      $1-35   "et. 

MY  FOURTEEN  MONTHS  AT  THE 
FRONT 

By  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON.  No  one 
will  reproduce  quite  so  faithfully  the  views 
and  emotions  of  the  average  American  lad 
plunged  into  such  a  whirlpool  of  horrors. 
— Nctv  York  Times.     Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 

PLAYS  BY  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

THE  MARRYING  OF  ANN  LEETE 

WASTE 

ANATOL 

THE  VOYSEY  INHERITANCE 

THE  MADRAS  HOUSE 

By    Granville   Barker    and 
Laurence   Housman 

PRUNELLA:  or  Love  in  a  Dutch 
Garden 

Each  volume  bound  separately. 

$1.00   net   each. 


I  LiniE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  MASS.  | 
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CHATVGE     OK     ADDRESS 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the  summer  you  will  want  The  Independent  to 
follow  you.  Let  us  know  your  new  address,  if  possible,  three  weeks  ahead. 
Be  sure  to  give  us  your  old  address  also. 
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I  WEBSTER'S  NEW     whatever  your  question;  — be  it  the  pronunciation 
~~  of  a  new  term;   the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word; 

the  location  of  Nigeria,  the  meaning  of 
g  IM/^TI/MUTDY  IJ*3  tractor,  white  coal  etc.— this  New  Creation 
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talking  about  Mrs.  Trollope  to  Ameri- 
cans. She  queered  herself  when  she 
criticized  our  Domestic  Manners. 

Humor  is  not  lacking  in  the  old  Har- 
per. There  is  a  column  headed  "Things 
Wise  and  Otherwise,"  corresponding 
somewhat  to  our  "Remarkable  Re- 
marks." I  quote  two,  leaving  it  to  the 
reader  to  decide  whether  they  are  wise 
or  otherwise.  The  first  is  a  conundrum : 

What  did  Adam  and  Eve  do  when  they 
wei-e  turned  out  of  Paradise? 
They  raised  Cain ! 

The  second  is  a  supposititious  adver- 
tisement : 

A  young  gentleman  on  the  point  of  get- 
ting married  is  desirous  of  meeting  a  man 
of  experience  who  will  dissuade  him  from 
such  a  step. 

Harper's  Weekly  in  later  years  was 
distinguished  by  its  numerous  illustra- 
tions, but  in  this  first  number  there  are 
only  two  small  woodcuts,  apparently 
imported,  with  the  attached  jokes: 

Lady  of  the  House — We  are  sadly  short 
of  Gentlemen,  Captain  Fitzdrawle.  Pray, 
let  me  introduce  you   for  the  next  Galop." 

Able-Bodied  Swell — Aw,  tha-a-a-anks, 
no — aw — fact  is: — aw — I've  given  up  Gym- 
nastics— they — aw — disawange  one's  Dwess 
so ! 

Police  Constable  (fo  Boy  playing  Hoop) 
— Now,  then,  off  with  that  Hoop,  or  I'll 
precious  soon  Help  you ! 

Lady  (ivho'  imagines  the  ohservation  is 
addressed  to  her) — What  a  Monster! 

If  fashions  continue  in  the  direction 
they  are  now  tending  perhaps  we  can 
use  these  old  jokes  again,  as  well  as  the 
news  items. 


But  I  must  not  leave  the  impression 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  old 
paper.  I  see  that  "the  celebrated  Afri- 
can traveler,"  Dr.  Livingston,  has  just 
returned  to  England  after  seventeen 
years  in  the  Dark  Continent  and  that 
he  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  talk 
English.  The  good  doctor  could  hardly 
have  imagined  that  Germans,  Belgians 
and  British,  with  the  aid  of  their  native 
converts  on  opposing  sides,  would  sixty 
years  later  be  fighting  for  the  country 
he  explored. 

A  big  meeting,  it  appears,  was  held 
at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  not  to 
protest  against  preparedness,  such  as 
we  should  now  expect,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  to  express  sympathy  and  give 
aid  to  an  illegal  invasion  of  one  of  our 
southern  neighbors.  Walker's  filibuster- 
ing expedition.  Three  American  gen- 
erals and  the  Nicaraguan  minister  ad- 
drest  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  Walker 
and  a  collection  of  $1307  was  raised  to 
support  the  movement.  A  few  days 
later  a  ship  was  sent  to  Walker  loaded 
with  munitions  and  provisions  and  car- 
rying 300  volunteers.  Uncle  Sam  shut 
his  eyes. 

Walker's  rebellion  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten, but  an  epoch-making  event  is 
recorded  in  an  inconspicuous  item  on 
the  same  page,  that  an  American  frig- 
ate has  landed  Consul  General  Harris 
in  Japan  against  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Government.  From 
this  dates  the  real  "opening  of  Japan" 
to  American  influences  and  today  both 
countries  revere  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  was  left  in  the  deserted  Buddhist 
temple  of  a  Japanese  fishing  village. 
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SOME  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


J         I         f..  ^<.^««..^>J  l''rench   Ambassador   to   the   United 
,    J,    J  U  S  S  e  r  a.  n  CI  States,    and     Dean    of    the    Diplo- 


matic Corps  at  Washington,  has 
written  a  new  hook:  WITH 
AMERICANS  OF  PAST 
AND  PRESENT  DAYS,  a  most 
important  account  ^f  the  close 
affiliation  of  the  two  republics, 
and  of  such  men  as  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Rochambeau,  etc.;  and  a 
high  tribute  to  America.  $1.50 
net. 


Diy<U>v<««]    Un^Jllw^^  T\^-^l^  'la^    recorded    his    second    visit    to 

Kicnard  narding  Uavis  the  front  in  his  new  book  with 

THE  FRENCH,   the     final     proofs 

of  which  he  revised  just  before 
his  death.  The  sub-title  IN 
FRANCE  AND  SALONIKA 
gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
book.  In  his  most  vivid  manner 
he  describes  the  fighting  in  all 
parts  of  France,  the  retreat  of  the 
Allies  in  Serbia  and  countless 
other  aspects.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
net. 


B/r  II  1     ^         lir  1  in    ENGLAND'S  EFFORT    writes 

Mrs.     Humphry     Ward  of     the      ntense      activity     of     the 
_^^_  *■  ""      -^^— —  English    people    at    home    in    their 

part  of  the  war:— the  vast  muni- 
tions industries  into  which  wom- 
en are  pouring  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  to  take  the  place  of 
men;  the  transformed  England. 
Mrs.  Ward  has  followed  too  the  muni- 
tions to  the  front  In  France,  of  which  she 
gives  a  picture  unsurpassed  in  vividness. 
The  Hon.  Joseph  Choate  writes  a  pref- 
ace to  the  book.      |1.00  net. 


n 


R 


1  with     BOARDMAX     ROBINSON 
6     6     CI  for  an   illustrator  has  produced  an 


•  important  book  on  the  Russian 
and  Balkan  states  of  the  war  in 
THE  WAR  IN  EASTERN 
EUROPE,  in  which  he  gives  the 
color  of  the  life  of  the  different 
peoples  and  armies  under  all  the 
conditions  of  war.  There  is  much 
of  humor  and  much  that  is  in- 
tensely human.     $2.00   net. 


W*ll*  H  fiwA     T«Xf  in   THE   PRESIDENCY  writes  of 

Wllliain     nOWara      l  an  the   duties,   the  powers,   the  oppor- 


tunities and  the  limitations  of  the 
executive  office  in  the  United 
States.  He  presents,  simply  and 
clearly,  a  fund  of  information 
which  would  be  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  anyone  who  had  himself 
not  occupied  the  office.     $1.00  net. 


Arthur 


Rl  1  has  just  written  ANTWERP  TO 
^  n  1 GALLIPOLI.  which  the  New 
York  Tribune  says:  "Covers  more 
ground  than  any  other  single  vol- 
ume of  its  kind."  The  Xew  Re- 
public says  of  Mr.  Ruhl:  "In 
every  situation  that  he  encoun- 
tered he  showed  himself  sober, 
sensitive,  and  open  minded.  $1.50 
net. 


TL  1  n  l.  In  A  BOOKLOVER'S  HOLIDAYS 

ineodore  KooseveltiN  the  open,  writes  of  such 


things  as  cougar  hunting  in  Ari- 
zona, of  primitive  man  in  three 
continents,  of  bird  preservation  in 
Louisiana — -and  of  books.  A 
splendid  expression  of  Col.  Roose- 
velt as  a  naturalist,  an  adventurer, 
and  a  man  of  letters,  infused  with 
his  marvelous  appreciation  of  the 
best  books.  Illustrated.  $2.00 
net. 


Frederic  C.  Howe  1  ."^^a.^^r 


says:  "Wars  are 
not  made  by  peoples. 
Wars  are  made  by  irresponsible 
monarchs,  by  ruling  aristocracies, 
by  foreign  ministers  and  by  diplo- 
mats. Wars  are  made  by  priv- 
ileged interests,  by  financiers,  by 
commercial  groups  seeking  private 
profit  in  foreign  lands,  li'ars  are 
made  behind  closed  doors."  $1.50 
net. 


SI  _¥__li_  writes    of    England — mid-Victorian 

hane    Leslie 


and  contemporary;  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish;  of  politics,  educa- 
tion and  religion,  and  a  fund  of 
reminiscences  in  THE  END  OF 
A  CHAPTER.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  says:  "Charming  anec- 
dotes, interesting  reminiscences  of 
noted  men  and  women  and  caustic 
comments  on   society."      $1.25    net. 


Joseph   B.    Bishop 


1:1  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINA- 
TIONS   AND    ELECTIONS     has 

written  a  history  of  American  con- 
ventions, national  campaigns,  in- 
augurations, and  campaign  carica- 
ture. This  book  has  an  immedi- 
ate importance  in  view  of  the  com- 
ing campaign.  Illustrated  with 
contemporary   cartoons.      $i.>o  net. 


Robert  Herricki 


author  of  "The  Master  of  the 
'  has  written,  in  THE  CON- 
SCRIPT MOTHER,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  bit  of  short  fiction 
the  War  has  produced.  It  is  of 
the  Italian  side  of  the  War,  and 
of  the  devotion  of  an  Italian 
mother  to  her  soldier  son  in  the 
days  just  before  and  after  Italy's 
entrance  into  the  War.  50  cents 
net. 


Jesse   Lynch  Williams  |;^ 


REMATING  TIME  writes  an 
imitably  funny  story  of  the 
happy  divorce  by  which  four  ut- 
terly mismated  and  miserable  per- 
sons were  rearranged  to  everyone's 
satisfaction.  '  Perfect  satire  of  di- 
vorce and  remarriage.  Better  than 
AND  SO  THEY  WERE  MAR 
RIED.      =,0  cents  net. 


NOTE  :    To  anyone  reqaestinc  it  (mentioninc  Independent)  we  will  tend  onr  little  monthly  macazine  THE    BOOK    BUYER    for   one   year  free  of  charce 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company's 
Important  New  Books 


True  Stories  of  Absorbing  Interest- 


IN  THE  TRENCHES 

KITCHENER'S 
MOB 

By  JAMES  NORMAN  HALL 
The  vivid  experiences  of  one 
of  the  first  Americans  to  enlist 
in  Kitchener's  army.  The 
chief  importance  and  distinc- 
tion of  the  narrative  lies  in  tlie 
fact  that  it  is  perhaps  the  first 
account  of  the  actual  experi- 
ences of  a  soldier  at  the  front 
to  appear  absolutely  uncen- 
sored. 

Frontispiece.      $1.25    net. 


IN  THE  JUNGLE 

BLACK  SHEEP 

Adventures  in  West  Africa 

By  JEAN  KENYON 
MACKENZIE 

This  record  of  an  American 
girl's  life  as  mission  worker  in 
the  African  jungle  belongs 
with  "The  Letters  of  a  Wom- 
an Homesteader"  and  a  "Hill- 
top on  tlie  Marne,"  as  a  thrill- 
ing story  of  a  woman's  actual 
experiences. 

Illustrated.       $1.50    net. 


IN  THE  CITY 

A  HONEYMOON 
EXPERIMENT 

By  Mr.  &  Mrs.  STUART  CHASE 

Tells  from  the  point  of  view, 
of  both  the  bride  and  groom, 
ho\v  an  enterprising  young 
couple  spent  a  unique  honey- 
moon, looking  for  work  in  a 
strange  city.  A  highly  read- 
able  book. 

$1.00    net. 


COUNTER 
CURRENTS 

By  AGNES  REPPLIER 

One  of  the  most  brilliant 
essayists  has  put  her  impres- 
sions of  the  war  and  of  is- 
sues arising  from  the  war  into 
a  book  that  lights  up  the 
whole  subject  and  that  will  be 
generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  really  notable  works  of 
1916. 

$1.25    net. 

THE  THIRD 
FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

By  Professor  C.  H.  C.  WRIGHT 

The  first  compact,  authorita- 
tive and  readable  history  of 
France  from  the  time  of  tlie 
Franco-Prussian  War  down  to 
the  opening  of  the  great  War 
of    1914. 

4    illustrations.      $1.50   net. 


THE  PROOF 

OF  THE 

PUDDING 

By  MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON 

It  combines  in  one 
gripping  story  all  the 
elements  that  have 
made  Nicholson's  nov- 
els successful  —  the 
charm  of  "Otherwise 
Phyllis,"  the  mystery 
and  excitement  of  "The 
House  of  a  Thousand 
Candles,"  and  the 
graphic  power  of  "The 
Main  Chance." 

Illustrated.   $1.35  net 


SAMUEL  W. 
McCALL 

Governor  o(  Massachusetts 
By  LAWRENCE  B.  EVANS 

,'"The  book  serves  as  a  valu- 
able and  veritable  dictionary 
of  political  wisdom  .... 
Mr.  Evans  has  presented  a 
just  portrait  of  a  pattern  of 
American  citizenship,  an  in- 
spiring leader  of  men,  a  man 
to  fashion  better  the  thoughts 
of  other  men." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Illustrated.       $1.25     net. 

UNION   PORTRAITS 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD 

Illuminating  biographical 
studies  of  Sherman,  McClellan, 
Hooker,  Meade,  Thomas,  Stan- 
ton, Seward,  Sumner,  and 
Samuel  Bowles,  by  the  author 
of  "Confederate  Portraits." 
Illustrated.       $1.50    net. 


-Books  for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Vacationist- 


CHRONICLES  OF 
THE  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 

By  FREDERICK  W. 
KILBOURNE 

An  absorbing  history  of  this 
picturesque  region  from  the 
1 6th  century  to  the  present 
day. 

Illustrated.      $2.00    net. 

The  LATCHSTRING 

Maine  Woods  and  Waters 
By  WALTER  EMERSON 

Everyone  who  has  ever 
visited  or  intends  visiting 
Maine  should  own  this  attrac- 
tive book. 

Illustrated.      $2.00    net. 


UNDER  THE 
APPLE-TREES 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

Presents  the  ripest  fruit  of 
its  author's  thought  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics — biology,  phi- 
losophy, California  nature,  the 
Winter  birds  of  Georgia,  etc. 
With  frontispiece.      $1.25    net. 

HILLS  OF 
HINGHAM 

By  DALLAS  LORE  SHARP 

"There  is  quaint  humor, 
gentle  philosophy,  delightful 
description,  and  altogether  a 
wholesome  view  of  life  and  its 
possibilities  that  make  this 
book  distinctly  worth  while." 
— Kansas   City  Star. 

IHustrated.       $1.25    net. 


THROUGH 
GLACIER  PARK 

By  MARY  ROBERTS 
RINEHART 

This  account  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  famous  novelist 
comprises  a  bracing  record  of 
adventurous  travel  and  an  ex- 
cellent guide  book  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the 
world. 

Illustrated.      75    cents   net. 

BLACKFEET  TALES 

of  Glacier  National  Park 

By  JAMES  WILLARD 
SCHULTZ 

"Many  of  the  stories  that 
he  tells  are  true  classics,  full 
of  an  understanding  of  human 
nature,  of  humor  and  of 
pathos." — Boston  Transcript. 
Illustrated.       $2.00    net. 


Boston 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


New  York 


TO  THE  HEART  OF  LEISURELAND 

where  woods    are    cool,  streams  alluring,  vacations  ideal. 
Between   New  York  City  (with  Albany  the  gateway)  and 


LAKE  GEORGE 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 


THE  ADIRONDACKS 
THE  NORTH  AND  WEST 


The  logieal  route  is  "The 
Luxurious  Way" 


Largest  and  most  magnificent  river 
steamships  in  the  world 


Daily  Service 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF  BEAUTIFUL    "SEARCHLIGHT    MAGAZINE'' 

HUDSON    NAVIGATION    COMPANY  ^'^'^  ?,|^I?°^;^^k?*'ve'* 


NEW  YORK 


•"THE      SEARCHLIGHT      ROUTE" 


T/ie  New 
Books 


A  DOUBLE  LENS  ON  FEMINISM 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  have  writ- 
ten a'  book  on  the  Woman's  Movement 
which  is  a  curious  compound  of  sane 
judgment  and  willful  misapprehension 
of  their  subject.  With  many  of  the  au- 
thors' contentions  every  fair-minded 
feminist  must  agree.  That  motherhood 
is  the  supreme  duty  and  delight  of  a 
normal  woman;  that  the  home  is  the 
best  place  in  which  to  rear  the  chil- 
dren ;  that  the  education  of  girls  should 
heedf  uUy  concern  itself  with  their  prep- 
aration for  home-making  and  trained 
motherhood;  that  it  is  better  to  pay  a 
father  enough  to  support  his  family  in 
modest  comfort  than  to  half-pay  him 
and  his  wife  for  sharing  outside  work 
— with  these  and  a  few  other  postulates, 
equally  sensible,  most  people  will  agree. 
But  that  any  of  these  desirable  things 
will  be  jeopardized  by  granting  politi- 
cal equality  to  w^omen  and  men  is  man- 
festly  absurd.  So  simple  a  partnership 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Larger  Home  of  the 
city  or  state  cannot  and  does  not,  when 
tried,  militate  against  the  well-being  of 
the  household. 

"Feminism"  is  cleverly  contrasted  by 
Mr.  Martin  vdth  "Humanism,"  altho  it 
is  surely  one-half  of  Humanism,  not 
necessarily  the  better  half,  but  worthy 
respect.  We  have  no  criticism  to  offer 
upon  many  of  these  incisive  and  sug- 
gestive pages.  There  is  much  hard  sense 
in  them.  The  reader  may  be  trusted  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and,  so 
bright  and  witty  and  self-possest  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  even  at  their  ab- 
surdest  moments,  he  will  find  it  a  most 
enjoyable  task.  Indeed,  the  irrational 
chapters  of  the  book  seem  to  have  wan- 
dered in  by  accident  and  to  have  little 
to  do  with  the  main  thread  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  chapter  which  Mrs.  Martin 
devotes  to  woman  suffrage,  for  exam- 
ple, does  not  contend  that  voting  would 
ruin  women  or  that  women  would  in- 
jure government,  but  rather  that  poli- 
tics are  so  dull,  trifling  and  sordid  that 
any  one,  man  or  woman,  who  can  escape 
it  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  or  her 
good  luck.  "Somebody  has  got  to  vote 
because,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  have 
a  government,  just  as,  in  our  climate, 
we  have  to  burn  fires  and,  therefore, 
have  to  order  fuel.  But  there  is  nothing 
joyous,  nothing  exhilarating,  nothing 
elevating  about  either  act,  nothing  that 
confers  an  atom  of  weight  or  a  spark 
of  glory  upon  those  who  perform  it." 
The  reader  will  probably  agree  with  us 
that  this  is  a  most  morbid  and  unwhole- 
some attitude  to  take  in  regard  to  the 
great  tasks  of  statesmanship  which  con- 
front the  citizens  of  the  world;  that  it 
is  just  this  contemptuous  indifference 
to  public  affairs  which  has  led  on  the 
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one  hand  to  boss  rule  and  on  the  other 
to  labor  riots,  lynchings  and  other  out- 
breaks of  lawlessness.  But,  right  or 
wrong-,  this  lack  of  civic  idealism  has 
obviously  nothing  to  do  with  Feminism. 

Feminixm.    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Martin. 
Dodd.  Mead.   $1..5(J. 

GENERAL  JACKSON 
TJie  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  J.  S. 
Bassett,  first  published  in  1910,  has  al- 
ready secured  a  permanent  place.  The 
new  edition,  tho  practically  the  same  as 
the  first,  is,  in  a  few  points,  a  revision, 
and  it  is  likely  to  remain  the  most  popu- 
lar work  on  the  subject  for  some  time, 
being  briefer  and  much  more  judicious 
than  Parton's  work  and  more  ambitious 
than  Sumner's.  It  is  sympathetic,  but 
also  critical.  Particularly  clear  and  il- 
luminating is  the  picture  of  conditions 
on  the  Western  frontier  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  and  of 
the  campaigns  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida  and  Alabama  during  and  imme- 
diately following  the  Anglo-American 
War.  The  book  contains  the  best  brief 
account  of  Jackson's  struggle  for  the 
Presidency  and  its  significance  in  our 
'history,  as  well  as  the  fight  for  the  re- 
charter  of  the  Second  National  Bank. 

Life    of    Andrew    Jackson,    by    J.    S.    Bassett. 
Macmillan.   $2.50. 

DR.  GLADDEN  ON  THE  WAR 

The  thousand-dollar  prize  offered  by 
the  Church  Peace  Union  for  the  best 
essay  on  Peace  and  War  was  won  by 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  The  Forks  of 
the  Road  is  a  wise  and  noble  essay 
which  will  arrest  the  thought  of  those 
who,  from  their  comfortable  1913  belief 
that  war  is  practically  of  the  past,  have 
swung  to  the  more  intelligent  but  more 
dangerous  1916  opinion  that  war  is  an 
inevitable  fact  in  human  life.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  church  in  this  matter  has 
been  its  complete  lack  of  understand- 
ing or  of  admission  that  universal 
brotherhood  is  the  center  of  all  Christ's 
teaching  and  that  this  is  a  practical, 
and  the  only  practical  law  of  life.  The 
law  of  love,  he  writes, 

is  sontimental  in  just  the  same  sense  as 
the  law  of  hydrostatics  ...  it  is  an 
induction  from  the  fiU'ts  of  life ;  and  its 
sanctions  no  more  depend  on  any  positive 
injunction  than  does  the  law  of  dietetics. 
If  you  eat  i)oisonous  or  iudist'stibh^  food, 
the  retribution  is  not  deferred  until  after 
death  and  tlie  judgment,  nor  is  there  any 
scheme  of  substitution  by  which  you  may 
evade  the  penalty  ;  it  follows  the  transgres- 
sion instantly  and  inevitably.  Not  less 
swift  and  certain  are  the  consequences  of 
every  violation  of  the  moral  law. 
Every  violation  of  the  law  of  love  sets  up 
iri'itatious,  resentments,  suspicions,  jealous- 
ies, which  distui'b  all  luiman  relationships, 
which  t(>nd  to  break  out  in  quarrels  and 
collusions  of  will,  and  to  make  heli)ful  rela- 
tionsldiis  difficult  or  impossible.  The  enmi- 
ties and  fightinRs  wliich  keep  human  so- 
ciety in  turmoil  are  therefore  thus  per- 
fectly explicable ;  there  is  nothing  occult 
or  mysterious  .about  them ;  if  they  should 
cease  we  should  know  exactly  how  to  go 
to  work  to  rei)roduce  them  ;  if  we  should 
decide  that  they  are  undesirable,  we  should 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

It  is  the  scandal  of  the  centuries  that 
this  has  not  been  learned,  and  now  the 
price  is  being  paid  today  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  past.  Now  for  the  future. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  after  this  un- 
speakable retribution  the  nations  shall 


Take  Home  a  New  Pair! 

Hurried  on  in  the  morning — tossed  off  at  night — your  garters  are 
perhaps  not  so  carefully  scrutinized  as  are  other  articles  of  apparel. 
They  shouldn't  be  the  last  things  you  think  of.  Follow  your  nat- 
ural impulse  and  keep  them  fresh  and  lively.  The  added  comfort 
repays  you. 

Boston 
Garter 


SILK 
50  Cents 


LISLE 
25  Cents 


GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


FOR    XHE    iSHAKSPERE    XERCEIMXEI>JA.R:Y 

FIFTY  SHAKSPERE  SONGS 

Edited  by  CHARLES  VINCENT.  Mus.  Doc. 

ISSUED    IN   TWO    EDITIONS     FOR    HIGH   VOICE     FOR    LOW    VOICE 

The  editor  has  arranged  the  material  selected  in  a  logical  and  interesting  manner, 
dividing   it    into    four    parts,    as    follows: 

Part        I. — Songs    mentioned    by    Shakspere   in    his   plays. 

Part     II. — Songs    possibly    sung    in    the  original    performances. 

Part  III. — Settings  composed  since  Shaksperc's  time  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Part    IV. — Recent    settings. 

The  examples  chosen  will  be  found  not  only  historically  interesting  and  Illustrative 
of  the  various  periods,  but  gems  of  song  composition  as  well — songs  which  may  be  sung 
with    delight. 

The  prefatory  and  descriptive  matter  is  full  and  complete,  embracing  a  review  of 
Sliakspcre's  England,  musically  considered  and  a  separate  descriptive  and  historical  note 
to   eacli   song  in   tlie   volume.      A   tine   portrait   of    the    poet    serves    as    frontispiece. 

Note. — The  Musicians  Library  is  a  series  of  75  matchless  volumes  containing  the  master- 
pieces of  Song  and  Piano  Music,  edited  with  authority,  ;,nd  engraved,  printcii  and  bound 
with     surpassing    excellence. 

Bound  io  paper,  cloth  back,  each,  $1.50  post  paid:  in  full  cloth,  gilt,  each,  $2.50  postpaid 

Booklets  giving  Portraits  of  Editor.  Tables  of  Contents  and  particulars  about  the 
Easv   Payment    Plan   sent   free   on    request. 

Send  for  free  booklet.  SHAKSPERE'S  POEMS  WITH  MUSICAL  SETTINGS 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,        Dept.  G,       BOSTON 
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WHO  IS  JESUS? 

By  Rev.  Walter  B.  Murray 

IS  HE  GOD? 

OR 

GOD  IN  MAN? 

OR 

MAN  ONLY? 

203    Pages.      On    fine    paper.       Cloth    binding,      (jilt  tops.     Artistic  cover  design   in  gold. 

PRICE  75c  POSTPAID 

It  will  help  you  to  answer  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 

The   first   edition    of   one   thousand    exhausted   in    three   months,   and    its   readers  are   en- 
thusiastic  in   its   praise,  as  follows: 

"A  great  book — clear  cut,  deep  and  strong." 

"Of   surpassing   excellence.      A   masterful   work." 

"The  most  effective  presentation  of    the    arguments    for    the    deity    of    Jesus    I 
have    ever   read." 

TUF    WfTMP    I   IP17T   DD17CQ   920  Nicollet  Ave.,  Room  330 
inCi   llUllL    LlLEil    rnHOO       MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


consent  to  go  on  as  before.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  comes  the  great  oppor- 
tunity for  an  alliance  to  safeguard 
peace.  Our  influence  will  be  great  in 
bringing  about  "what  seems  our  only 
hope  of  deliverance  from  a  hell  on 
earth,  a  League  of  Peace  with  an  in- 
ternational police  force."  That  we  may 
not  be  hampered  in  this  task  soon  be- 
fore us  Dr.  Gladden  argues  earnestly 
against  any  present  increase  of  our 
naval  and  military  forces,  since  such 
a  movement  now  cannot  but  cause  prop- 
ositions from  us  to  be  regarded  with 
distrust  by  the  other  powers. 

The  Forks  of  the  Road,  by  Washington  Glad- 
den.  Macmillan,  50  cents. 


OUR  NEXT-DOOR 
NEIGHBORS 


JAPAN  AND  THE  WEST 

A  handbook  on  the  recent  causes  for  dis- 
agreement between  this  country  and  Japan 
is  a  fair  description  of  The  Japanese 
Crisis,  by  James  A.  B.  Sherer.  After  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Japanese  character  and  de- 
sires and  aims,  the  appendix  gives  the  text 
of  the  last  treaty,  the  California  land  law 
and  other  data  needful  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  this  grave  problem. 

Stokes.  $1. 

SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN 

In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  volumes 
that  explain  and  do  not  explain  Japan,  it 
is  pleasant  to  open  so  serene  an  essay  as 
that  on  Pre-Mciji  Education  in  Japan,  by 
F.  A.  Lombard,  of  Doshisha  University. 
Here  teachers,  feminists  and  lovers  of 
Japan  will  all  find  matter  of  interest,  and 
in  a  book,  moreover,  that  is  a  delight  to 
hand  and  eye. 

Methodist  Publishing  House,  Tokio,  Japan. 

JAPAN  WITH  CLOVEN  HOOF 

(Jarl  Crow  in  his  new  book  on  the  East, 
Japan  and  America,  interprets  Japanese 
action,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  our 
intercourse,  as  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States.  Three  chapters  deal  with  the  recent 
moves  in  China  and  give  the  Japanese  ulti- 
matum as  presented  to  China  and  as  pub- 
lished abroad,  two  quite  different  papers. 
The  bot)k  will  set  the  western  reader  on 
guard  before  news  from  Japan,  but  would 
be  more  convincing  if  it  allowed  one  least 
virtue  to  the  Japanese. 

McBride.  $1.50. 

AN    ORIENTAL   MONROE   DOCTRINE 

James  Francis  Abbott,  sometime  instruc- 
tor in  the  Imperial  Japanese  Naval  Acad- 
emy, has  written  a  careful,  dispassionate 
stud.v  of  Japanese  Expansion  and  Ameri- 
can Policies.  While  regarding  seriously  the 
causes  of  discord  that  may  one  day  bring 
about  a  contest  between  the  two  nations, 
he  looks  on  this  as  suicidal  for  Japan  and 
as  avoidable  by  regard  on  our  part  to  the 
ambitions  of  Japan  in  the  Orient.  He  does 
not  discuss  the  theoretic  right  or  morality 
of  Japan's  plans  and  methods,  but  their 
practicability  and  their  effects. 

Macfnillan.   $1.50. 


FIVE  SORTS  OF  STORIES 


THE  ASHES  OF  SUCCESS 

The  Least  Resistance,  by  Kate  L. _Mc- 
Laurin,  an  actress  of  experience,  is  said  to 
be  a  true  transcript  of  the  life  of  the  stage, 
ranging  from  vaudeville  to  legitimate 
drama — a  life  so  hard,  so  exacting  and  ex- 
hausting, so  uncertain,  and  so  treacherous, 
in  spite  of  its  tinsel  attraction,  that  we 
wonder  any  one  could  choose  it.  None  but 
adventurous  spirits  could  endure  its  pre- 
carious   shifts.    The    heroine    takes    "the 
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easiest    way,"    which,    of    course,    is    the 
hardest  way  in  the  end. 

Doran.  $1.25. 

GOOD  DETECTIVE   STORIES 

If  you  like  mystery  stories  you  will  enjoy 
Percy  .James  Brebner's  The  Master  De- 
fective, Beinfi  Home  Further  Investif/ationn 
of  Christopher  Quarles.  An  old  professor 
of  philosophy,  in  conjunction  with  a  young 
detective,  who  is  engaged  to  this  professor's 
granddaughter,  solves  numerous  complex 
riddles  of  crime  and  brings  to  justice  a 
vast  number  of  clever  thieves,  gangsters 
and  murderers. 

Dutton.   $1.35. 

A  POET-SOLDIER 

Beulah  Marie  Dix  has  written  a  book 
whi(h,  tho  marred  by  certain  affections  of 
diction,  is  vastly  superior  to  her  usual 
pleasant,  sentimental  tales.  The  Battle 
Months  of  (ieort/e  Daurella  is  the  story  of 
a  young  lieutenant  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  He  has  a  poetic  temperament  and  a 
military  training.  His  reaction  to  battle, 
captivity,  horror,  kindness  and  love,  is  de- 
scribed with  sympathy  and  insight. 

Duffield.   $1.25. 

A  SOCIETY  NOVEL 

Justus  Miles  Forman  went  down  with 
the  "Lusitania."  This,  his  last  story,  The 
Twin  Sisters,  is  a  cosmopolitan  romance 
built  round  the  fact  that  kinship  does  not 
necessarily  mean  likeness.  He  sets  off  the 
character  of  his  strong-minded  and  attract- 
ive heroine  against  that  of  her  weak  and 
nhifty  sister  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other,  society  and  the  other  sex.  The  simple 
story,  with  its  somewhat  obvious  denoue- 
ment is  told  in  an  attractive  way  that  is 
sure  to  appeal  to  many. 

Harper.   $1.35. 

JACK  LONDON  AT  HIS  WORST 

In  The  Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House 
there  is  the  eternal  triangle  composed  of 
two  supermen  and  a  superwoman.  They 
are  so  thoroly  incredible  that  they  are  in 
teresting.  but  they  solve  their  problem  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  recommended  for  gen- 
eral use.  Much  space  is  occupied  by  a  de- 
tailed account  of  a  colossal  stock  farm, 
described  with  such  relish  that  one  won- 
ders if  this  book  be  not  an  embodiment  of 
Mr.  London's  pet  daydream. 

Macmillan.  $1.50. 


PULPIT  AND  PEW 


THE  MORMON   SIDE 

We  doubt  if  The  Real  Mormonism,  by 
Robert  C  Webb,  will  make  any  converts 
to  that  cult,  but  it  is  well  to  read  it  in 
order  to  see  what  the  Mormons  have  to  say 
for  their  creed  and  customs.  To  form  one's 
opinion  of  any  institution  exclusively  fi-om 
enemies  and  outsiders  is.  not  a  safe  thing, 
and  this  bulky  volume  presents  the  Mor- 
mon case  in  good  temper,  if  not  convinc- 
ingly or  very  interestingly. 

Sturgis  &  Walton.  $2. 

TALKING    WITH    THE    UNSEEN 

A  little  volume  of  unusual  power  and  in- 
sight has  been  written  by  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Slattery,  rector  of  (Jrace  Church  in  New 
York,  in  answer  to  the  question.  Whi/  Men 
Pray.  The  meaning  of  prayer,  its  value  and 
results  in  life  and  character  are  very  prac- 
tically and  helpfully  explained.  It  is  writ- 
ten especially  for  lay  readers,  but  may 
properly  be  recommended  to  the  clergy. 

Macmillan.   75   cents. 

A   METHODIST   ST.    FRANCIS 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  death  of 
Francis  Ashitnj,  the  Prophet  of  the  Road. 
Dr.  Tipple's  book  is  rather  a  study  in  tlu> 
great  leader's  personality  than  another  life 
or  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  Meth- 
odism in  America.  The  extracts  from  the 
journal  recall  the  notes  of  that  other 
■unworldly  wandering  preacher,  John  Wool- 
man. 

Methodist   Book   Concern.   $1.50. 


WASTED" 


WASTED  light  and   flaking  paint!     Do  scale  with   the  jar  of  machinery,  it  does 

you  realize  how  much  wasted  money  not    yellow  like  ordinary  oil   paints,   and 

it  means?     Three  thousand  of  the  biggest  saves   big    money   on  painting,   because  it 

plants  in  the  country  realize  it,  and  they  now  does  not  need  renewing  for  years. 

treat  their  ceilings  and  walls  with  a  finish  Write    for   our    interesting    book    "More 

that  increases  daylight  19%  to  36%  and  is  Light"— and  sample  board. 

permanent.     By  using  this  finish,  they  help  q^^  CONCRETE  SURFACES.      On    inside  con- 

their  workmen  do  more  and   better  work;  crete  Rice's  Granolith  makes  the  best  possible 

they  decrease  accidents;  they  save  as  much  primer    for  a   second  coat  of  Rice's  Gloss  Mill 

,  ,  ,        i„„._;^  i;^i,t  White — eivine    a    glossy    tile-like    linisn    at    no 

as  three-quarters  of  an  hour  electric  hght-  ^^^^   expense  than  lead  and  oil  paint.      Rice'. 

ing  every  day;  and  they  all  save  scahng  and  Granolith. 

recoating  of  cold  water  mixtures,  and  flak-  WHAT  A  FEW  USERS  SAY 
ing  of  paint  into  the  machinery.      In  addi- 
tion, they  have  ceilings  and  walls  that  can  wonderfully.       We  should  jua 
be  washed  like  a  dinner-plate,  and  are  thus  ^:^J>i^l!^'^J''f^!.,!^!/'^^:Zy 
kept  wonderfully  clean  and  sanitary.     The 


Sanitary   conditions  in  our  plant   have  improved 

dge  we  are  getting 
-Kellogs'a  Toasted 

Corn  Flakes"  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

We  are  indeed  astonished  to  note  the  vast  amount 


finish  they  use  is  Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White,  an  ^f  daylight  created  by  this  paint — especially 
oil  paint,  made  by  a  special  process,  discov-  where  we  were  formerly  forced  to  use  electric 
ered  and  owned  exclusively  by 
the  makers.  Repeated  tests 
have  shown,  without  a  single 
exception,  that  Rice's  re- 
mains white  longer  than  any 
other  gloss  paint.  By  the 
Rice  Method,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied over  old  cold-water 
paint.     It  does  not  flake   or 


RICE'5 

GLOSS 

MILL  WHITE 

Aivardcd   Gold    Medal  at  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition 


lights  all  day.  Now  find  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  Agreeably 
surprised  to  observe  how  easy  it 
is  to  keep  clean. — Kno-tair  Hosi- 
ery Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Out  of  six  comparative  tests. 
Rice's  Mul  White  leads.-Kil- 
lingly  Mf?.  Co.,  Killingly,  Conn. 

11.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

30  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OilJ 


diiliiliiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliiliiiiiliiliiiniiiliiiiiliiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:  i'  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  I  I  ■  ■  ■  i  ■  ■  i^ 

I   SHAKESPEARE'S  PORTRAIT  | 

I  ONLY   ONE  THOUSAND   LEFT  | 

I  In  this  j'car  when  everybody  is  reading  and  talking-  about  Shakespeare  ? 

5     you  will  no  doubt  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  at  nominal  cost  the  s 

=     excellent    reproduction    of    Leopold    Flameng's    etching    of    the    famous  s 

i     Chandos  portrait  of  Shakespeare.     We  have  printed  a  limited  number  on  = 

5     heavy  coated  paper.     (Size   I2  in.  by   17  in.)     While  the  supply  lasts  we  s 

=     shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  copy  securely  wrapped  in  ? 

s     a  tube  in  such  condition  that  it  will  be  suitable  for  framing.     Just   send  = 

f     si.x  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  | 

?  One  reader  wrote:  "It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  get  such  a  famous  fac-  ? 

g     simile  at  so  trivial  a  sum  and   I  am  waiting  its  arrival  with  keen  antici-  | 

5     pation."  £ 

THE  INDEPENDENT  I 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  I 


I    Shakespeare  Contest  Dept. 


Iiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliilllliiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliliilllililiiliiliiliiliillililliilllliillllilllll: 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 
EDUCATION  SERVICE 

A  directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges  which  are  advertising  in 
The  Independent.  By  using  the  coupon  below,  parents  will 
secure  prompt  and  complete  information  to  aid  them  in 
selecting  the  right  education  for  son  or  daughter. 


COLORADO 
1  University    of    Colorado . .  .  . 


.  Boulder 


CONNECTICUT 

2  Hartford    Theological     .Seminary ..  .Hartford 

3  The    Ely    School Greenwich 

4  Wheeler  School North   Stoniiigton 

5  Hillside     Norwalk 

6  The   Sanford   School Redding    RklRc 

7  Ridgefield   School  for  (Boys Ridgetield 

ILLINOIS 

8  American  School  of  Home  Economics, 

Chicago 

9  The    Univ&rsity   of  Chicago Chicago 

10  Xorfhwestem     University Evanston- 

11  Todd    Seminary Woodstock 

INDIANA 

12  Interlaken  School Rolling    Prairie 


13 


14 
15 
10 
17 
38 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


MARYLAND 

National    Park    Seminary Forest   Glen 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Abbot    Academy Andover 

Boston    University Boston 

Emerson   College   of  Oratory Boston 

Miss   McClintock's  School  for  Girls.  .'Boston 

School    of     Expression Boston 

Bradford    Academy Bradford 

Sea    Pities Brewster 

New   Church  Theological  School.  .Cambridge 

Sargent     School Cambridge 

Powder  Podnt  School  for  Boys Duxbury 

Williston  Seminary    Easthampton 

Dean    Acfldemy Franklin 

Monson   Academy  for  Boys Monson 

Walnut    Hill    School Natick 

The    Brookfield    School North    Brookfleld 


29  Wheaton  College   for   Women Norton 

■M  Miss  Hall's  School Pittstield 

n  Worcester   Academy Worcester 

NEW  YORK 

32  Mianor  School   for  Girls Larchmont 

■i3  Craven  School   Mattituck 

34  Columbia  Grammar  School New   York 

35  Scudder  School  for  Girls New  York 

36  The    Holbrook    School OsSining 

37  St.   John's   School Ossinlng 

38  Crane   Ncnnal   Institute  of  Music.  .Potsdam 

39  St.    I-"aiith'.s. School SiHVitnga   iSprings 

40  Peate  &  Beattie Spencerport 

41  Syracuse   University    Syracuse 

42  Russell    Sage   College   of   Practical    Arts, 

Troy 


OHIO 
43  Oberlin  School  for  Girls. 


.Oberlin 


TEAR   COUPON  HERE 


Numbers. 


I       Send  Information  to. 

I 
I 

I      Address 

I 


VIRGINIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 

44  Veates    School     Lancaster 

45  Mercersburg    Academy     Mercersburg 

46  The  Latsbaw  School  of  P.sychoculture, 

PhiladelTihia 

47  Pennsj-lvanla  College  for  Wotaen. Pittsburgh 

48  Kiskiminetas   Springs    School    tor    Boys, 

Saltsburg 

49  Lehigh    University    So.   'Bethlehem 

RHODE   ISLAND 

50  Moses    Brftwn    School Providence 

TENNESSEE 

51  Martin    College    Pulaski 

VIRGINIA 

52  Randolph-Macon   Woman's    College, 

Lynchburg 

53  Mary    Baldwin    Seminary Staunton 

54  Stuart  Hall    Staunton 


I 

I      THE   INDEPENDENT  EDUCATION   SERVICE,    119  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 
I  Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 

I 


I 
.J 


Randolph-Macon  Woman^s  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.; 
also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory',  modern  residence 
halls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development,  $20,000  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool,  large 
athletic  field.  Fifty  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Endowment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000.  Expenses  moderate.  Officers  and  in- 
structors, 60;  students,  624,  from  40  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of 
views   illustrating   student   life,  address  WILLIAM  A.   WEBB,  President,   Box  A. 


AGENCIES 


^HE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 
JL         Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

Boston,  2A  Park  Street.  Denver.  317  Masonic  Bid. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Av.  Portland.  514  Journal  Bid. 

Birmingham,  Ala. ,809  Title  Bid.  Berkeley.  2161  Stiattuck  Ave. 

Chicago,  814  Steger  Bid.  Los  Angeles.  533  Cit.  Bk.  Bldg. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provides  Schools  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers.   Assists 
Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Send  (or  Bulletin.    81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PEBBLES 

Never  throw  away  au  old  sink  straiuer. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  frame  for  a  chiffon 
hat. — Cincinnati  Post. 

Urban — What  do  you  miss  most  since 
moving  to  the  country? 

Rural — Trains. — Princeton  Tiger. 

"My  voice  is  for  war." 
"But  are  you  willing  to  offer  the  rest  of 
yourself?" — Boston  Transcript. 

Ford's  selection  in  the  Michigan  Presi- 
dential preference  primary  will  doubtless 
be  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  Ford  ma- 
chine.— Chicago  Herald. 

"Money  doesn't  always  bring  happiness." 
"That  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  it's  one 
of  the  things  we  all  prefer  to  learn  by  per- 
sonal experience." — Boston  Transcript. 

I  doff  my  hat 

To  my   friend  Brewster, 
Whose  auto  killed 

My  neighbor's  rooster. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  grad.  "I  guess  that 
the  thing  that  surprizes  the  college  man 
most  when  he  gets  out  in  the  world  is  to 
find  out  how  much  uneducated  people 
know." — 2'/ic  Cornell  Widow. 

"That's  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,"  ex- 
plained the  New  Yorker,  "Fine  attitude, 
ehV" 

"Yes,  and  typically  American,"  replied 
the  Western  visitor.  "Hanging  to  a 
strap." — Everybody's. 

"Where  did  you  find  this  wonderful 
follow-up  system"?  It  would  get  money  out 
of  anybody?" 

"I  simply  compiled  and  adapted  the 
letters  my  son  sent  me  from  college." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Give  us  our  place  in  the  sun !"  they  cried  ; 

"A  place  that  matches  our  worth." 
"Take  all  the  sun,"  mankind  replied, 

"But  please  get  off  the  earth." 

— Life. 

The  New  Haven  Evening  Register,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  printed  the  German  Note. 
But  the  liuotyper  had  his  own  ideas  about 
not  following  copy  and  he  made  the  Note 
speak  to  "the  scared  principles  of  human- 
ity."— New  York  Tribune. 

A  .Jersey  boy  came  home  the  other  day 
to  communicate  unusual  news. 

"And  so  your  teacher  is  dead?"  asked 
the  mother,  horrified  at  the  lad's  announce- 
ment. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy.  But,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  he  added,  "After  all, 
■w  hat's  the  good  of  that  while  the  school  is 
still  there?" — Harper's. 

LET    us    EXCUSE    POOR    VILLA 

Perhaps  he  had  been  studying  the  Euro- 
pean war  and  thought  it  was  the  only 
really  proper  way  to  treat  a  neutral  na- 
tion— or  perhaps  he  had  been  reading  our 
newspaper  editorials  and  decided  that  if 
we  were  in  the  condition  we  said  we  were 
he  could  easily  lick  us — or  perhaps  he 
thought  the  United  States  would  warn  all 
Americans  to  keep  out  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  Texas — or  perhaps  he  thought 
we  would  write  him  a  note. — Life. 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  teacher,  "I 
have  been  talking  to  you  about  the  duty  of 
cultivating  a  kindly  disposition,  and  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  story  of  two  dogs.  Henry 
had  a  nice  dog,  gentle  as  a  lamb.  He 
would  not  bark  at  the  passers-by  or  at 
strange  dogs,  and  would  never  bite.  Wil- 
liam's dog,  on  the  contrary,  was  always 
fighting  other  dogs  or  flying  at  the  hens 
and  cats  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  several 
times  he  seized  a  cow  by  the  nostrils  and 
threw  her.  He  barked  at  strangers,  and 
was  always  making  trouble.  Now,  boys, 
which  dog"  would  you  like  to  own — Henry's 
or  William's?" 

The  answer  came  instantly,  in  one  eager 
shout : 

"William's !" — Everybody's. 
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MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


I  knew  I  should  get  into  trouble  when 
I  started  to  advise  ladies.  It  can't  be 
done.  However,  a  principal  object  of  the 
article  on  "The  Efficient  Housewife" 
has  been  realized — to  challenge  thought 
and  evoke  discussion.  I  beg  to  offer  a 
few  supplementary  statements,  on  read- 
ing the  letter  from  our  kind  friend, 
"The  Inefficient  Housewife,"  in  The  In- 
dependent of  April  24. 

Wholesale  prices  may  be  had  by  a 
small  family  on  the  new  plan  of  coop- 
erative buying,  where  two  or  more 
neighboring  families  unite  in  ordering 
a  quantity.  Thus  a  leg  of  lamb,  or  a 
crate  of  Florida  fruit,  may  be  economi- 
cally bought,  and  eaten  while  fresh, 
with  no  "fruit  and  vegetable  cellar"  re- 
quired. 

Fish,  cheaper  than  meat,  is  also  bet- 
ter because  it  contains  less  protein. 
Experiments  by  Kellogg,  Chittenden, 
and  others  go  to  prove  that  the 
American  dietary  is  too  rich  in  pro- 
tein, therefore  conducive  to  kidney 
troubles,  rheumatism,  arteriosclerosis, 
and  other  serious  ailments.  Here  the 
old  fashioned  cook  books  are  mislead- 
ing, with  their  excess  of  red  meat 
menus. 

In  our  own  family  we  put  up  grape- 
juice  for  eight  cents  a  pint,  therefore 
I  assume  it  can  be  done.  All  figures  I 
quote  are  based  on  demonstrated  facts. 

Reference  in  our  friend's  letter  was 
made  to  pellagra — and  cornmeal.  The 
cause  of  pellagra,  while  unproven,  is 
held  to  be  spoilt  maize — not  good  corn- 
meal;  aggravated  by  a  lack  of  essential 
mineral  salts,  which,  of  course,  the  best 
corn  does  not  supply.  Readers  of  The 
Independent  may  partake  of  corn  bread 
without  fear  of  pellagra. 

The  objection  to  a  superfluity  of  la- 
bor-saving devices  in  a  small  kitchen  is 
reasonable  and  perhaps  timely.  But  for 
one  kitchen  over-equipped,  there  are 
nine  kitchens  under-equipped.  The  over- 
trained housewife  is  as  rare  as  the  over- 
trained athlete.  Our  work  is  for  the 
great  majority — we  would  not  presume 
to  write  for  the  expert  few. 

Neighbor  Ed.  Howe  says  he  has 
known  "thousands  of  efficient  house- 
keepers." Then  he  explains  "the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world  is  th'^  pa- 
tience and  efficiency  of  good  women." 
His  first  statement  is  as  untrustworthy 
as  the  second  is  true.  He  reasons  loose- 
ly. Modern  efficiency  is  a  science,  and  to 
judge  accurately  the  efficiency  of  any 
professional  worker  demands  a  thoro 
training  in  the  science.  I  am  not  reflect- 
ing* on  the  character  of  woitiankind — 
efficient  fathers  are  much  more  scarce 
than  efficient  housewives. 

All  the  criticisms  I  have  read,  such  as 
those  of  Neighbor  Howe  and  "The  In- 
efficient Housewife,"  are  based  on  faulty 
generalization  in  the  mind  of  the  critic. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


The  College  of  Liberal  Ans  now  occupies  its  new  buildinsr  next 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  oUtr<i  the  adv.intages  oi  a  modem 
colltife  course.  The  building  is  equipped  with  I^^boratorics,  Depart- 
ment Libraries  and  Ivis  fullest  use  of  the  Boston  Public  Libr;ir>', 
The  professional  schools  lociicd  in  the  heart  of  the  city  not  only 
of(er  the  usual  courses  of  iastrudion  but  alford  unusual  opportuni- 
ties lor  sell  support  and  for  the  practical  training  in  the  several 
professions.  Th'r  Grnduite  School  offers  exc-p^ional  opportunity 
for  research  worlc. 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  Pre.ident 
Copley  Square,  Boston,   Masi. 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  almos- 
phere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300  -$350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHUR   W.    PEIRCE,  Litl.D..  Principal 

PENNSYLVANIA 

YEATES  SCHOOL 

Our  experience  indicates  that  every  boy  is  different  and  must 
be  handled  individually  to  be  handled  successfully.  We  have  .m 
interest  in  the  boy  and  a  most  coniplete  cqiiipmenr  for  him  to  en* 
joy  as  he  cri'<)^^'^*    ^o^  details  address  Headmaster. 

Box  504,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I  ATCHAW  CrnAOl  rORr?ACK\VARDCHILDRF.N. 
fj/mlallrtfr  »3VI1VV1j  Uq  you  want  your  child  to  become 

bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  future  of  usefulness? 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  ero^'P.  Rates  $1,200  upwards. 
Al.r.l':N  LATSllAW.  Founder  and  Director.  rcnnyslvania,Iierwyn. 
"The  Maples,"  3412-14  Sansom  Street,  I'liiladeiphia. 


ISl 


For  Boys.  Fndorsed  by  every  American  University. 

lodivldiml  plan  ot  work.  <'ullr(;«  Jirt-paratory  course  and  ft 
(;ood  training  (or  bustneaa  IiIp.  Special  Course  in  aericulturo. 
Boicntiflc  pliysical  care.  -".Hh  year  opens  September  UHh. 
Write  for  catalog.  KISKLMINETAB  bl'RIKGS  bCUOOL, 
Dcpt.  18,  BaltBburg,  Pa. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Location  C()in1)iiies  advantages  of  city  and 
country.  Collegiate  and  Special  Courses.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and  Expression. 

John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.D.,  Preiident 


V4>4>^4»4>4^4»4>^4>4>^^ 
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Brookfield 

The  Open  Air  School  for  Her 

Teaches  your  daug-hter  how 
to  realize  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  life.  The  Directors 
believe  that  this  end  is  at- 
tained through  helping  the 
growing  girl  to  establish  habits 
which  keep  her  well,  make  her 
think  clearly,  make  her  live  in 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to 
give  the  girl  her  fullest  power, 
rather  than  to  cram  her  mind 
with  a  specified  quantity  of 
book-learning. 

Open  air  sleeping,  study  and 
recitations.  Open  air  dining 
room.  Domestic  arts,  garden- 
ing, physical  training,  summer 
and  winter  sports,  dancing, 
story  telling,  dramatic  train- 
ing, music. 

Write  personally  to 
Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke, 
The  Brookfield  School, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  T^E^N^ifETs^E 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate  Rates. 
Modern  liuildinjrs  and  Kquipment.  In  the  Bluc-Cirass  Hills  of 
Sunny  Tennessee.   Careful  Supervision.    W.  T.  Wynn,  President, 


ir 
ir 


CONNECTICUT 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Greenwich!  Conn 
One  hour  from  New  York  City.  Colleec  Prep.  GeoeraJ  Cotuses* 
Separate  departments  for  Girls  under  15. 

OHIO 

The  Obcrlin  School  for  Girls 

Six  to  Sixteen  Years 

Offers  exceptional  advantages  in  education  and 
home  life.  Music,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music.       Catalogue.     Forest  place,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Trriiiiing:  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  Scliool  course  required  tor  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
mony, Form,  History,  Har  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods. 
Practice  Teacliing.  Chorus  and  Orchestra  Conducting.  Limited  to 
65.     Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St. ,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


ST.  FAITH'S  An  elementary  and  secondary  Church 
selidol  for  a  limited  ntitnher  of  ambit iou.s  girls.  College 
rreparation.  Home  Science.  Music,  Vocational  Guidance. 
Invigorating  Climate.  One  teacher  to  every  five  pupils. 
$2. 75  per  year.  For  new  catalog  of  "Tlio  School  that's 
full  of  sunshine,"  address  SiontKrAitY.  St.  Faith's 
School.    Hox-    :i.')l!,  .S\itAToc:.\    Si'itiNcs.    N.    Y. 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

lAri^iulcd    i;  -4 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Btiilding — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play   Grounds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 

Send  for  CntilnEriic.         Teleplimie  .t7S7  Riverside. 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
^  ork.  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  (or 
a  broad,  {general  trainins. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  is  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally   located. 

Requirementa  :       At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Aee  limit  — 18   to  35  years. 
;?<-f»;i(c<-r<7'i.. It— $10.00.     SI2.00    and     $15.00     per 
month  ;   the  increase  made   yearly. 


For  information  address  Superintendent,    MISS  AGNEIS  S.   WARD 
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Day  Off"  or  "Day  On, 
Keep  Coorin  B.V.D, 


WHETHER  you  hike  for  "the 
game"  or  the  country,  or  must 
stay  strapped  to  a  desk,  B.V.  D.  Un- 
derwear will  give  you  more  genuine 
comfort   than    you   ever    had    before. 


Loose  fitting,  light  woven  B.V.D. 
Underwear  starts  with  the  best  pos- 
sible fabrics  (specially  woven  and 
tested),  continues  with  the  best 
possible  workmanship  (carefully  in- 
spected and  re-inspected),  and  ends 
with  complete  comfort  (fullness  of 
cut,  balance  of  drape,  correctness  of 
fit,    durability   in  wash  and  wear). 


If  il  ham 't 

This  Red 
Woven  Label 


: 


MADE  FOR  THE. 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


It  isn't 

B.  V.  D. 

Underwear 


pv  0V.D  Comc«uv 


{Trade  Mark  Rtg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off,  and  F-irtign  Countrici) 

B.  V.  D .  Closed  Crotch  Union  Suits  (  Pat.  U. 
S.A.)  $1.00  and  upward  the  Suit.  B.V.  D, 
Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.  and  upward  the  Garment. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 


ILLINOIS 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-page  iUustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children ;  home-study  Domestic  Science  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St,  Chicago,  III. 


Iteud  oiirSO-pit^eliuok  before  enrotliDi:  for  any  law  coarse. 
Tells  how  to  judge  claims  of  correspondence  schools,  and 
explains  the  Amprlean  School's  simple  method  of  law  instruc- 
tion.   Prepared  by  56  legal  authorities — 28  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
13  volume  Law  Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  BookS 
furnished  evprv  stu'lent.     Send  for  vonr  free  book   todav. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dfpl  248A,  I>rpic1  ATenuf  anil  5S<h  Street,  Chicago.  U.  8.  A. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.   MUNN,   M.D.,  President 
Finance   Committee 
CLARENCE  H.    KELSEY 
Pres.    Title   Guarantee  and    Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker 
EDWARD    TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.  Bank 
Good    men,    wliether   experienced   in    life    in- 
surance   or    not,     may    make    direct    contracts 
Willi   this   Company   for   a   limited   territory   if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to  first   year's  commission,   a   renewal   in- 
terest insuring  an  Income  for  tho»Tuture.     Ad- 
dress tlie  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   TTo.  277 
Broadway,    New   Yorii   City. 


May  we  not  ask  all  our  readers  to  judge 
the  truth  of  our  exact  statements,  no 
more  and  no  less,  and  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  premature  conclusions 
and  illogical  inferences?  We  desire  hon- 
est criticism.  But  honest  criticism  must 
be  honest  mentally  as  well  as  morally. 
And  the  first  essential  of  honest  criti- 
cism is  to  be  sure  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  man  you  criticize. 


254.  Mr.  A.  F.,  New  York.  "I  am  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  weighing  180  pounds,  with  a  deep  bass 
voice.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  spea.l(  in 
a  high  school  prize  contest — -a  sad  or  humoroua 
piece?  What  pieces  would  you   recommend?" 

Avoid  "sad"  pieces  as  you  would  the 
plague.  And  hesitate  long  before  attempt- 
ing a  "humorous"  piece — your  audience  will 
be  more  likely  to  laugh  at  you  than  with 
you.  A  selection  of  a  martial,  heroic  or  en- 
ergetic tone  would  probably  suit  you  best. 
You  are  physically  big — choose  a  theme 
mentally  or  morally  big.  and  you  have  a 
good  chance  to  win  the  prize.  Get  something 
new  if  possible.  If  you  prefer  a  standard 
piece,  you  might  select  one  of  the  stirring 
poems  of  Kipling,  or  some  classic  patriotic 
oration. 


255.  Mr.  H.  K.  P.,  District  of  Columbia.  "I 
recently  purchased  your  set  of  Five  Efficiency 
Booklets.  These  partially  answer  a  number  of 
questions  in  my  mind,  but  I  desire  more  ex- 
tended knowledge,  (a)  What  books  would  you 
recommend  dealing  with  health,  diet,  baths, 
clothing,  exercize,  etc.?  (b)  Kindly  suggest  some 
reliable  organization  or  institution  engaged  in 
efficiency  promotion,  (c)  Can  you  name  a  few 
good  magazines  on  self-improvement  in  gen- 
eral? (d)  What  are  some  of  the  tests  of  voca<- 
tional  guidance  mentioned  in  your  fifth  articlo 
in  The  Independent?  (e)  Can  you  recommend 
some  good  books  on  mind-culture,  dealing  with 
memory,  concentration,  will-power,  energy,  econ- 
omy,  faith,   optimism?" 

We  would  recommend  no  book,  magazine, 
person  or  institution.  We  merely  put  you 
in  touch — then  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
judgments. 

(a)  Get  book  catalogs  from  the  re- 
spective publisher.s  of  the  following  maga- 
zines:  Good  Health.  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan ;  Health  Culture,  Passaic.  New  Jer- 
sey ;  Physical  Culture,  Flatiron  Building, 
New  York ;  Herald  of  Health,  110  East 
Forty-first  street.  New  York ;  Nautilut, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

( b )  Efficiency  Society,  41  Park  Row ; 
National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  street ; 
I']mer.son  Institute.  30  Irving  Place;  all  of 
New  York  City. 

(c)  Obtain  copies  of  magazines  listed 
under    (a). 

(d)  This  has  been  answered  repeatedly, 
as  in  January  31,  1916,  No.  197 ;  April  3, 
1916.  No.  230   (b)  ;  and  elsewhere. 

(e)  Apply  to  Efficiency  Press  Snydicate. 
Woolworth   Building,    New  York  City. 

256.  Mr.  R.  S.  D.,  New  York.  "Am  very  much 
interested  in  your  Personal  Efficiency  Test. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  how  a  man  may  find 
his  supreme  talent — and  thus  determine  the  an- 
swer to  Question  5  of  the  test?" 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  names 
of  vocational  experts  and  character 
analysts  have  been  cited  repeatedly  in  these 
columns ;  doubtless  you  have  made  investi- 
gations. Watch  The  Independent  for  a 
full  discussion  later  in  the  year — a  forth- 
coming article  entitled  "Choosing  a  Lifo 
Work." 


257.  Miss  H.  H.,  Montana.  "I  desire  Informa- 
tion concerning  schools  for  stuttering  and  stam- 
mering children,  also  information  as  to  any  au- 
thoritative literature  on  the  matter  of  defective 
speech." 

This  trouble  is  usually  of  psychic  and 
nervous  origin,  but  an  examination  by  a 
good  throat  specialist  might  well  be  re- 
quired. Often  a  home  course  in  physical 
culture,  aided  by  suggestive  therapeutics, 
brings  relief  or  cure.  A  device  to  prevent 
stammering  is  offered  by  Peate  &  Beattie, 
Box  83,   Spencerport,  New  York 

A  school  for  nervous  children,  such  as 
the  Florence  Nightingale  Sanatorium 
School,  23Sth  Street  and  Itiverdale  Avenue, 
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New  York  City,  might  be  effectual ;  or  a 
school  of  elocution,  sucli  as  the  Emersou 
College  of  Oratory,  Huntington  Chambers, 
Boston,  might  afford  hcli)ful  suggestions. 
The  Boston  Stammerers'  Institute,  Boston, 
would  be  worth  investigating. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  "authoritative" 
literature — all  the  books  we  have  seen  ex- 
ploit some  special  theory,  system  or  device. 

258.  Mr.  D.  W.  M.,  Ohio.  "We  contemplate  in- 
stalling a  machine  which  will  manufacture  ozone 
in  the  office  room  of  our  bank.  The  claim  of  the 
maker  is  that  ozone  will  purify  the  air  and  so 
make  our  ventilation  better.  We  have  wondered 
if  the  ozone  could  be  in  any  way  harmful  if 
used  all  the  time.  Would  the  benefit  justify  buy- 
ing the  machine?" 

No.  If  Nature  had  meant  us  to  breathe 
more  ozone  than  the  air  contains,  she 
would  have  put  the  ozone  in  the  air — not 
waited  50,U0U,(KJO  years  for  a  patent  ma- 
chine to  help  her  out.  You  don't  need  it. 
What  you  need  is  a  modern  automatic  sys- 
tem of  perfect  ventilation,  that  gives  you 
more  pure  air. 


259.  Mr.  W.  M.  D.,  Rhode  Island.  "1  am  a 
high  school  student  of  seventeen.  It  takes  me 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  longer  to  learn  a  lesson 
than  it  takes  the  average  pupil — and  then  I  sel- 
dom learn  it  well.  My  mind  is  quick  and  recep- 
tive ;  but  I  jump  at  conclusions,  and  seem  un- 
able to  think  slowly  and  clearly,  or  to  concen- 
trate. How  may  1  learn  concentration  ?" 

Study  my  article  entitled  "Coucentrate !" 
in  April  17,  15)16,  Independent.  Get  Had- 
dock's book,  "Bower  of  Will."  Investigate 
systems  of  memory  training — Loisette, 
Berol,  Dickson,  Atkinson.  Learn  to  like 
your  studies  more,  and  put  them  to  some 
practical  use— a  theory  is  seldom  worth 
studying,  and  you  may  be  more  scientific 
than  the  young  folks  whose  minds  are  only 
automatic  memory-machines. 


•  260.  A  Reader  from  Pennsylvania.  "I  am  an 
employee  of  a  large  company,  whose  chief  plans 
to  publish  a  bulletin  describing  and  advertising 
certain  products  of  our  business.  This  new  pub- 
lication may  be  turned  over  to  me,  and  I  want 
to  be  prepared  to  handle  it.  How  can  I  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this?" 

Get  George  Frederick  ^Vilsou■s  book, 
"The  House  Organ,"  from  Washington 
Park  Publishing  Company,  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin ;  also  the 
book,  "Tvpe  Data,"  from  A.  R.  Arkin  & 
Co.,  Federal  Street,  Chicago.  Study  the  ad- 
vertisements for  ideas,  in  ISij.stciii  Maga- 
zine, Wabash  and  Madison,  Chicago;  Ad- 
vertisuuj  und  t>tilin<j  Muyazinc,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  Answer  advertisements 
of  all  concerns  like  yours  in  your  trade 
journal,  and  analyze  their  literature.  I'.uy 
a  few  standard  books  on  salesmanship  ami 
the  mail-order  business.  Take  a  mail  course 
in  advertising  from  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  or  some  other  good  in- 
stitutions. 


261.  Miss  E.  G.,  California.  "I  am  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  a  freshman  in  high  school.  I  have  just 
won  a  debate  from  the  Juniors,  and  now  I  am 
challenged  by  the  whole  school  on  the  question  : 
Resolved,  That  the  republics  of  North  and  South 
America  should  be  united  under  a  sijstein  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  get  material  on  this  question,  and  other 
topics  of  the  day.  and  shall  feel  very  _  grateful 
for  your  advice  on  debating  in  general." 

You  may  obtain  material  for  debates  anil 
other  literary  productions  from  one  of  these 
concerns :  Bureau  of  Research,  318  East 
Fifth  Street,  New  Albany,  Indiana ;  Re- 
search Bureau,  r>00  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Wilson  Package  Library.  Bo.\ 
R,  White  Plains,  New  York.  Items  of  cur- 
rent news  and  opinion  may  be  had  from 
one  of  the  clipping  bureaus  mentioned  iu 
previous  Question  Box. 

Prepare  lirst  an  outline  of  your  speech 
by  headings  and  numerals  for  logical  se- 
(luence.  Base  all  argument  on  facts — not 
feelings  or  supposings.  Avoid  flowery  lan- 
guage. Quote  authorities.  Use  local  analo- 
gies and  illustration.  Bring  in  maps, 
charts  or  blackboard  diagrams  if  possible. 
Open  your  speech  with  a  few  short,  crisp 
statements  that  will  challenge  attention ; 
close  with  a  straight  heart  ai)peal,  blended, 
of  cour.se,  with  good,  sound  sense. 

Am  sorry  we  have  no  space  here  to  an- 
swer other  question. 


I  Want  to  Send 
Yon  this  New  Book 


"The  New  Way  in  Typewriting" 

Send  the  coupon  below  or  just  a  postal  card  for  my  new 
48-page  book.     It's  FREE.     It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the 
money  you  are  losing  through  slow  typewriting — the  money 
you  can  GAIN  through  FAST  typewriting.     It  is  a  splen- 
did  book  of  facts,   ligiir-es  and   testimony — not   theory.     It 
tells  the  secret  princijiles  of  a  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring 
exceiitional  skill  on   the  typewriter — a  new  method  that   has  com- 
pletely revolutionized   typewriting  and  through   which   hundreds  of 
stenographers  and  other  typewriter  users  are  enabled  to 

Earn  $25  to  $40  Weekly 

This  new  book  shows  how  you  can  easily  and 
quickly  learn,  at  home,  how  to  double  or  treble 
your  speed  in  typewriting — how  to  turn  "copy" 

or  shorthand  notes  into  typewritten  form  in 

one-half  or  one-third  the  time — how  to  write 

without  errors  and   u-ifh  half  the  effort.     It 

tells   how  thousands  who  never  exceeded  30 

or  40  words  a  minute  are  now  typewriting 

80  to  100  words  a  minute — and  as  a  result 

have   increased   their   salaries  of  $8  to  $15 

weekly  to  $25,  $35,  even  $40,  weekly. 

80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 
Only  10  Lessons— Estsy  for  Anyone 

And  the  wonderful  thing  about  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting  is  that  you 
learn  it  at  home  in  spare  time  in  only  10  lessons,  and  it  is  amazingly 
easy  for  anyone.  What's  more,  you  begin  to  increase  your  speed  from  the 
very  first  lesson  and  without  interfering  with  your  present  work.  Thou- 
sands of  typewriter  users  are  earning  vastly  increased  incomes  simply  be- 
cause they  have  acquired  high  speed  and  accuracy  on  the  machine  by  this 
surprisingly  resultful  New  Way.  If  you  want  to  do  as  these  others  have 
done,  our  free  book  will  show  you  how. 

NrkfViinra  PIga  I  ilr*»  If  Don't  confuse  the  New  Way  in  Type- 
11C»I.1111I«J  J^ISC  Liiri.C  11  writing  with  any  "touch"  typewriting 
system.  Special  Gymnastic  Finger  Training  Exercises  bring  results  in  days 
that  ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in  months.  It  is  the  greatest  step 
in  typewriting  since  the  typewriter  it.self  was  invented — already  its  success 
has  become  nation-wide.  Among  the  thousands  of  operators  who  have  taken 
up  this  system  are  hundreds  who  were  so-called  touch  writers^ — yet  there  has 
hardly  been  a  single  one  who  hasn't  doubled  or  trebled  his  or  her  speed  and 
accuracy,  and  their  salaries  have  been  increased  in  proportion.  So  over- 
whelming has  been  the  success  of  this  New  Way  in  Typewriting  that  we 
will  send  you  the  entire  course  on  trial. 

Our  free  book   tells   all   about  the  New      /' 

Way  in  Typewriting  and  the  wonder- 
ful  results  it  is  bringing  to  typewriter  users  everywhere.  It  is  a  big     / 
48-page  book,  brimful  of  eye-opening  ideas  and   valuable  informal- 
tion.      It  explains  how  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  can  transform       /    Plea.e  send  your  FRKE  Book  about 
your    typewriting   and   make   it   easy,    accurate   and    amazingly        '     the  New  W.iy  of  Tj-pe«rlilng.     This 
speedy — how   this    will   inevitably    increase   your   income.      By     /     Incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part, 
all  means  mail  the  coupon,  or  just  a  postal  or  letter  NOW.        ' 
What  so  many  othei-s  are  doing  YOU  TOO  can  do.    With      / 
the  book   we  will  send  our  Special   reduced  price  offer.      / 
Write  TODAY  before  the  opportunity   is  past.  • 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL    /  - 

oonr  r  II         11*11  p     •     r  II    ni*  •  Ma«*  to  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

JoUo  lollege  mil  dpringbeld,  Ubio    /     ssos  Coiie?e  hui.  Sprinsfieia,  Ohio 


48-Pa?e  Book  FREE 


What  They  Say 

$40  Per  Month  IccreaBe 

"The  New  Way  has  given 
rnc  a  speed  o(  90  words  per 
minute — more  than  double 
tlic  best  I  was  ever  ab'.e  to 
reach  before.  As  a  direct 
result,  I  have  already  had 
a  salary-increase  of  J40  per 
month."  — R.  E.  Heller, 
2615  Millard  Ave,  Chicaeo. 

Gets  Cost  Back  Every 
Month 
"Although  I  had  taken  a 
couisc  in  stenography  and 
typewriting'  at  vh:±t  was 
considered  one  of  the  best 
business  collegres  in  Mem- 
phis, my  sp^cd  was  very 
poor,  and  Iwrole  entirely  by 
sight.  The  vrilue  of  your 
Course  to  me  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ence between  my  salary 
now.  and  what  it  was  when 
I  beg.tn  the  study,  would 
each  month  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  the  whole 
Co'jrse." — S.  C.  Humes, 
Memph  s,  Tenn.  Care 
Souihcm  Coal  Co. 

100  Words  a  Hinate 

"He^innin'j  the  Study  of 
the  New  Way  Co;:rse  as  a 
inediocretyp.st,  writing  not 
over  thirty  words  per  min- 
ute, was  within  a  few 
mon:hs  enabled  to  use  all 
my  hna'erswith  perfect  ease. 
and  reach  an  average  of  al- 
most 100  words  per  minute 
indoingmy  rcgu  ar  work." 
—  Miss  Tillie  Lalime.  St. 
Hyacinihe,  Que..  Canada. 
tVe  haZ'C  hundreds  o/ 
similar  Utters  on  file  in 
our  office. 


/  Mail  This 

Today  for 

Bigger  Pay 


Name 


AiMress 


You  Know  at  Least 
Ten  People 

who  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
a  copy  of  The  Independent  with 
your  compliments.      If    you    will 
send   their   names   and   addresses 
by  an  early  mail,  we  shall   send 
the  copies  promptly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

FOUR   MILLION   Copies   Sold    in    Germany 

Creating  a  Furore  in  England 
The    Book    Sensation    of    the    Year 
Six  Editions  Printed  in  a  Few   Day* 

HiNDENBURG'S 

March  Into  London 

The  war  has  produced  no    more   remarkable    revelation 
of  the   German    mentility    than   this  astonUhin;  piece   ot 
ticrion.     with    its    enthusiasm    over     rulers,     and    the   com* 
plcie    faith  in    the    justice    of   the    German    cause  and    in 
ihe     power    of    iheir    arm?.        Oeoni:     cover,    decorated 
jacket,   50  cents.     Cloth,  rs  cents. 

-•f  /  y*//  StviseL'trs,  or  Mailed  on  Rtcei^t  of  Price 
The  J.  C.  Winston  Co..  Winston  Bldt..  PhiUdelphis 
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Spec/al  low  prices 
Dutch  Bulbs 


Good  only  until  July  Ist  \ 
Order  Now! 


=  FREE! 

I  Fall 
E  Catalog 
I  Now 
=  Ready 
I  Write 
i  Today 


Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi. 
Crocus,  give, for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and 
,    money,  an  abundance  of 
flowers  in  the  house  from  De- 
cember until  Easter,  and  in  the 
garden, from  earliestsprine  until 
the  middle  of  May.    Bulbs  are 
grown  almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  in  enormous 
=  quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.    Usually 

E  they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 
i  By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
=  you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs 
E  not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
=  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 
E  Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
E  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
=    in  the  best  possible  condition. 

I  DARWIN  TULIPS— We  cannowsupplylhetriagnilicent 
E  and  high  priced  Darwin  Tulips  ata  great  reduction.  They 
E  are  sensational  in  their  beauty  and  should  be  included  in 
=  every  garden.  They  last  for  many  yean. 
E  If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices,  we 
=  roust  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we  im- 
i  port  Bulbs  to  order  only.  Theyneed  not  bepaid  for  until 
=  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.  (References 
=  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices  on  smaller 
E  qDaDtiliesseeourimport  price  list,  the  most  compreben- 
i  (ive  catalog  of  Bolbi  published,  which  may  be  had  for 
E  the  asking. 
I  A  FEW  PRICES 

E  Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths 

E  Fine  Mixed  Tulips    -        -        - 

E  Darwin  Tulips— Fine  Named     - 

=  Darwin  Tulips — Fine  Mixed 

E  Double  DafTodils         ... 

S  Narcissus  Empress  (Monsters) 

E  Narcissus  Golden  Spur 

E  Spanish  Iris,   Splendid  Mixture 

I    ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  360  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.    I 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinKiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiT. 


rlOO 

Per  BOO 

2  90 

$14  00 

80 

3  75 

2  25  ' 

10  00 

135 

6  00 

190 

8  75 

3  00 

13  50 

2  40 

10  50 

ss 

2  GO 

ThixJunmer 


Send  for  free  illus- 
trated Tours  Book. 
It  tells  exact  cost; 
what  you  will  see; 
time  required;  il- 
lustrates the  giant 
geysers,  steaming 
springs  and  tame 
wild  animals  tliat 
ma  Ive  Yellowstone 
the  world's  wonder 
region.  You  may 
stopover  in  Colo- 
rado and  Salt  Lalie 
City.  Parle  is  easily 
reached  en  route  to 
California  and 
North  Pacilic  Coast. 
Ask  for  book  No. 
53. 


iJlr- 


W.  S.  Basinger 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Omaha,  Neb. 


^^^?Zt'^^< 


Union  Pacific 

POPULAR  AND  DIRECT 
YELLOWSTONE  ROUTE 


A  CRATER  OF  DEATH 

Mined  areas  played  an  important 
art  in  breaking  the  great  German  of- 
fensive against  Verdun,  and  they  cost 
many  thousand  lives.  In  one  such  battle 
the  German  dead  lay  on  the  battlefield 
so  thickly  that  in  the  faint  light  of  early 
morning  the  French  took  them  for  a 
new  army  advancing,  and  opened  artil- 
lery fire  on  them.  The  shells  made  wide 
gaps  in  the  enemy  lines,  but  the  Ger- 
mans stood  firm  and  not  until  daylight 
did  the  French  realize  that  they  were 
firing  on  a  pile  of  dead  bodies. 

A  French  sapper,  who  has  been  fight- 
ing since  1914,  tells  of  the  last  German 
attempt  against  the  Cote  du  Poivre: 

We  were  in  the  first  line,  on  the  flank 
of  the  Cote  du  Poivre,  and  expected  an  at- 
tack in  the  evening.  The  intensity  of  the 
German  cannonade  showed  that  they  in- 
tended something  extraordinary,  but  our 
trenches,  our  barbed  wire,  mines,  mi- 
trailleuse and  our  spirit  gave  us  confidence. 
The  debauch  of  shells  became  fantastic, 
and  our  aviators  reported  the  Germans 
massing  behind  the  village  of  Louvemont. 
where  their  numbers  were  so  great  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  conceal  themselves, 
and  they  seemed  to  spread  over  the  field 
like  a  huge  drove  of  cattle  on  one  of  those 
fabulous  ranches  of  western  America. 

Soon  after  midday  the  captain  said  to 
me :  "You  are  designated  for  the  post  that 
controls  the  mine  field.  It  is  delicate  work. 
Good  luck  !" 

I  had  to  go  to  a  little  shelter  hidden  in 
the  open  field,  where  there  was  a  button 
to  which  came  wires  from  all  the  mines  laid 
under  the  ground  for  a  hundred  yards  yet 
further  on,  and  there  wait  the  charge  of 
the  Germans.  My  route  was  by  a  tunnel 
so  small  that  in  some  places  I  wriggled 
thru  on  my  belly.  The  shelter,  when 
reached,  was  like  a  tomb  of  wood  and  earth 
and  mud.  A  narrow  slit  in  the  front  was 
the  sole  contact  with  the  living  world. 

The  sun  settled  to  the  horizon  and  the 
heavens  flew  a  yellow  flag,  warning  of 
death  at  hand,  but  the  Germans  gave  no 
heed.  I  could  see  them  swarming  on  the 
road  from  Beaumont  to  Yacherauviile,  like 
a  wide  gray  band  which  polluted  the  snow. 

Shells  fell  unceasingly  on  their  pointed 
helmets  and  the  smoke  from  the  bursting 
shrapnel  was  like  a  low  hanging  cloud  over 
their  heads.  Day  changed  to  night,  and  the 
Germans  advanced  with  the  advancing 
darkness.  They  believed  our  trenches  had 
failed  under  the  storm  of  shell  and  that 
they  could  seize  the  Cote  du  Poivre. 

Our  trenches  and  our  shelters  were  in 
ruins,  it  is  true,  but  our  soldiers  held  firm. 
We  were  all  at  our  posts  with  rifles  loaded 
and  ready.  The  enemy  were  within  200 
yards  of  my  post  and  the  German  cannon 
stojjped. 

At  the  same  time  an  Immense  roar  came 
from  behind  me.  It  was  the  mighty  chorus 
of  rifles  and  mitrailleuse  of  my  comrades. 
The  surprized  Germans  of  the  first  line, 
cursing,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground. 
My  breath  came  quick. 

Would  they  stoj)  there?  I  had  my  hainl 
on  the  electric  button,  waiting  patiently 
for  them  to  reach  the  mine  field.  Hoarse 
shouts  came  to  me,  and  then  the  deep  roll 
of  the  "Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  and  the 
German  horde  again  sprang  forward  furi- 
ously to  the  assault,  running,  gesticulating, 
singing,  but  mostly  falling  in  a  bloody  heap 
on   the  white   snow. 

And  now  they  reached  the  mine  .field.  My 
heart  leaped,  My  hand  trembled.  I  waited 
until  they  crowded  by  hundreds  on  the 
fatal  strip  of  earth,  and  then — a  slight 
pressure  of  my  index  finger. 

In  that  majestic  tempest  of  smoke  and 
steel  and  fire,  was  it  really  human  being 
that  I  saw?  Yes,  I  assure  you  I  have  seen 
it.  I  saw  a  sneering  face  hurtling  aloft. 
I  saw  men  entire  spewed  up  from  that  dia- 
bolical crater.  The  wave  of  the  enemy  was 
broken.  Only  dead  bodies  remained  "in  the 
smoking  hole,  and,  scattered  around  it, 
twisted  cori)ses  half  buried  in  the  snow. — 
A'cif  York  Tribune. 


Dirty,  Grimy  Hoods 

can  be  made  just  like  new — you  can 
easily  do  it  yourself  and  save  the 
cost  of  revarnishing. 

JOHNSOM^S  CLEMll? 

will  remove  stains,  scum,  road-oil,  tar, 
grease,  mud  freckles  and  surface  scratches 
which  you  thought  were  permanent. 


is  the  proper  polish  to  use  on  your  car.  It 
preserves  the  varnish  and  protects  it  from 
the  weather,   adding  years  to   its    life.      It 

covers  up  mars  and  scratches — prevents 
checking  and  cracking — and  "sheds  water 
like   a   duck's   back." 

Makes  a  "Wash"  Last  for  Weeks 

Mud  and  dust  do  not  stick  to  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax.  After  a  dirty,  dusty  trip 
just  wipe  off  your  car — it  isn't  necessary  to 
wasli  it.  Many  people  even  wax  the  tinder 
side  of  their  fenders  because  the  mud  comes 
off    so    easily. 

Going  to  Sell  Your  Car? 

If  so,  clean  and  polish  it  first  with  Johnson's 
Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax — it  will  sell 
quicker  and  you  can  get  $50.00  to  $100.00 
more   for   it. 

Jolmson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax  are  in- 
valuable for  use  around  the  house — for  clean- 
ing and  polishing  furniture,  woodwork,  floors — 
and  in  fact  all  wood,  metal  and  enamel  sur- 
faces. Johnson's  Cleaner  will  remove  spots 
and  stains  that  other  cleaners  won't  touch. 
For  IOC  we  will  send  you  trial  cans  of 
Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax — enough 
for  a  good  test. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,    Dept.  in.  Racine,  wis. 


Delivered  r?u  FREE 

A  sample  1916  model  "Kangor"  bicycle. 
|On  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 
''  Wfrlte  at  onco  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  fO%fpr/ces 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDEH  AGENTS  Waittod-Boya, 

make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles. 

Tir0S  and  Sundries  from  our  big  catalog. 

Do    Business    direct    with    the    leading    bicycle 

house  in  America.    Do  not  buy  until  you  know 

vhat  we  can  do  for  you.    WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  k  198.  CHICAGO 


Indoor  Closet 


»^ 


For  homes,  summer  cottages  and  offices 
without  sewer  connections.  A  clean,  san-, 
itary,  comfortable  indoor  closet.  Install 
anywhere  in  the  house.  Absolutely 
Odorless.  Chemical  kills  germs.  Empty 
Once  a  month.     Contents  harmless* 

Endorsed  by  health  boards. 


Fine  for  Summer  Cottages 


RCSAN   WASH  STAND 

Running  Water,  Hot  or  Cold,  Without  Plumb- 
ing.    Set  it  up  in  any  room  in  IS  minutes.     No  I 
piping.      Used  in   homes,  offices,  cottages,  etc-*  I 
Clean,  sanitary,  convenient. 

30  Days  Trial.     These  fixtures  absolutely  guar- 
anteed.    If  you  don't  like  them,  we'll  buy  theml 
backl     Ask  for  booklet  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 
SeORowe  Bldg. Detroit.  Mich.| 
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KEPOET  OF  CONDITION  OP 

THE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

NEW  YORK 

at  New   York,   in   the  State  of   New  York,  at 
the  close  of  busluess  ou  May  1,   1016: 


RiESOURCES. 

Loans    ami    discoiiiits $30,032,546.86 

Overdrafts,     uiisrciii'i'd     

U.    .S.    Iiij]id«    deposited    ti>   secure 

cireulatiiiii     (par    v:iliiej 

lioiids,   securities,   iVc: 
4  c.   BihkIs  and  securities  pledged 

as   collateral   for  .State   or  other 

deposits     (postal     excluded)     or 

bills       paji,il)Ie     

Hecuritii-s  oilier  than   U.  .S.   bojids 

(not     including    stocUs)     owned 

unpledged    


107.30 
51,000.00 

09,500.00 
584.079.75 


.$683,579.75 

$450,000.00 
225,(JO0.00 

700,000.00 

2,162,855.28 


275,861.31 
3,548,508.73 


Total     Ijonds,     securities,     &c.. 
Subscription    to    stocls    of    Federal 

Reserv<'    Bank    

Less    amount     unpaid 

Value    of    Ijanking    house    (if    un- 

encnnil)eredj      

Net     amount     due     from     Federal 

Reserve    Bank     

Net   amount   due   from   banks  and 

bankers   otlier   than   included   in 

preceding    item    

Exchanges    for    (Hearing    House.. 
Othi'r     cliecks     on     banks     in     the 

same   citv   or  town   as   reporting 

l)ank    117,615.26 

Outside     checks    and     other    cash 

items     201,890,14 

Fractional   currency,    nickels,    and 

cents    7,870.00 

Notes   of   other   national   banks...  0tl5.0(> 

Coin    and    certificates 1,620,400.00 

Legal-tender    notes     1,024,0.^)2.00 

Keileniption      fund      witli      U.      S. 

Treasurer   and    due    from    U.    S. 

Treasurer     34,550.00 


Total     $41,286,741.69 

LIAiBULITIDS. 

Capital    stock    paid    in $1,500,000.00 

Surplus     fund     6,000,000.00 

Undivided   profits   ..  .$1,930,. ''WU. 06 
Reserved    for   ta.xes..         38.791.59 


$1,969,202.65 
Less        current        ex- 
pena^s.  interest    and 
Saxes    paid    264,388.16 


Circulating    notes    outstanding... 

Net  amount  due  to  banks  and 
bankers     

Dividends    unpaid    

Demand   depo.sits: 

Individual  deposits  subject  to 
checks    

Certificates  of  deposit  due  in 
less     than     .30    days 

Certified     checks     .' 

Cashier's     checks     outstanding... 

State,  county,  or  otlier  munici- 
pal   deposits    s<-cured     by    Item 

4    c    of     "UesHurces" 

Total  demand  d<>posits;  $17,- 
192,125.77 

State  bank  circulation  outstand- 
ing     


1,704,904.49 
51,000.00! 

14,828,904.43 
4,129.00 


16,045,927.66 

624,000.00 

359,972.47 

89,143.46 


73,082.18 


5,078.00 


Total     $41,286,741.69 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York  ss. : 
I,  F.  P.  TOWN.SKND,  Oashier  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
al)ove  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my 
kuo^vledge   and   belief. 

E.  P.  TOWiNSEND,  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Sth 
day  of  May,  1916. 
CIIAS.    K.    McCarthy,    Notary   Public   22. 
Correct — .\ttest: 

H.    H.    PO^VEiLL, 

CHAS.    F.    RA.S.SETT, 

EDWARD    VAN    VOLKENBDRGH, 

Directors. 


K,      '?    T"^"  "'"  ^'■''^  ^^™  pnyini;  our  customer* 
IWio    luKliist    returns   consistent   with    conservaWvo 
.■lliods.     First   niortgago   louns  o£   JJOU    and    up 
^wliH-li  \yo  can  rocouunend  after  the  uio>t  tkorouch 
vo8tii,Titiun.      I'leneo  aek   for  Loan    Liot    No.     7JO 


louul 


~a  i'ertillcates  of  DcDOsit  alsi 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence.Kam 


For  27  years  we  have  handled  the  same  |  m 
security  and  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  L* 
with  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients. 

also  allow  5  per  cent  cm  time  certificates.  It  it  appeals 
to  you  to  have  such  a  fit  in  invest  your  iiionej,  write  for  our 
interesting  and  valuable  information. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 

>WER  IS  Marietta,  Ga. 


StSSIONS'STANDS-FORSAFETY 


SILVER  GOES  UP 

Silver  has  reached  the  highest  price 
the  comroodity  has  commanded  in  over 
twenty  years.  The  price  has  gone  over 
77  cents  an  ounce. 

The  present  advance  is  unusual  in  its 
causes.  Silver  generally  goes  up  be- 
cause of  increased  demand  from  the 
East;  but  neither  China  nor  India  has 
increased  its  purchases  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

An  important  factor  in  the  rise  is 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  silver  by 
European  mints.  The  English  mint  has 
been  a  heavy  buyer,  and  large  quanti- 
ties have  been  taken  by  France  and 
Russia.  The  silver  coinage  now  being 
put  out  in  Europe  is  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  The  exigencies  of  the  war 
have  practically  eliminated  gold  from 
circulation  abroad.  Some  coin  was 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
people  largely  accustomed  to  a  metallic 
currency,  ancj  in  addition  to  this  a  great 
amount  has  been  used  in  paying  the 
soldiers  of  the  different  nations.  A 
further  potent  cause  of  the  recent 
strength  of  the  market  is  the  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  Government  has  given  the 
silver  rupee  a  legal  tender  status,  with 
the  result  that  large  amounts  of  coin 
have  been  taken  to  Egypt  from  India. 
This  has  necessitated  considerable  pur- 
chases of  silver  in  London  for  account 
of  the  Indian  Government.  The  practi- 
cal elimination  of  the  large  output  of 
silver  that  would  come  from  Mexico  if 
normal  conditions  prevailed  there  con- 
stitutes another  factor  in  the  situation. 


WAR  BUSINESS  AND  PREPARED- 
NESS FOR  PEACE 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  does  not 
believe  that  we  need  to  be  unduly  wor- 
ried over  what  will  happen  when  war 
is  suddenly  followed  by  peace.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Malburn,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  had  written  Mr.  Red- 
field  suggesting  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  in  danger  of  overlooking  pre- 
paredness for  peace.  To  this  Mr.  Red- 
field  replied  declaring  that  while  the 
necessary  readjustments  after  the  war 
will  be  important  and  perhaps  serious, 
the  relative  importance  of  war  business 
generally  is  overestimated.  The  Secre- 
tary said  further: 

So  fnr  a.s  we  can  learn,  it  does  not  exceed 
one-(iii:irtei-  of  our  exports,  and  possibly  is 
not  (juite  that  much.  Kven  without  them 
our  exports  would  be  much  hirger  than  be- 
fore the  war.  Our  shipmeuts  to  South 
America,  for  example,  have  doubled  or 
more. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  proportional 


^tocks'^'Bonds 


OM   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


^       Write  Today  for  Free       g 
j  Booklet  C-2  j 

M  It    is    interesting    and    explains    thor-  g 

^  ougbly   our   method   by   which    you    may  ^ 

=  purchase     Stocks     and     Bonds     in     any  = 

^  amount — from  one  share  or  bond  up,  by  = 

^  making  a  small  first  payment  and  the  bal-  ^ 

Eg  ance  in  convenient  monthly  installments.  = 

^  You  receive  all  dividends  while  complet-  s 

g  ing  payments.      You  may  sell  your  securi-  s 

g  ties    at   any    time   to   take   advantage   of  s 

^  rise  in  market.  = 

S  Free     Booklet     Cs.     "The    Par-  | 

3  tial  Payment  Plan."     Gives  full  s 

M  information    of    this    rfi  e  t  h  o  d  ,  ^ 

g  which  appeals  to  thrifty  men  and  = 

g  women        in  all     parts     of     the  M 

^  country.  s 

^  42  Broadway  New  York  City  = 

=  Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange  = 

DIVIDEND 

Office  of  fnternational  Silver  Company 

Meriden,    Conn.,    May    15.    1916. 

Coupons   No    35   of   the   First   Mortgage   Bonds  of 

this  Company,  due  June  I,  1916,  will  be  paid  on  and 

after    that    date    on    presentation    at    the    American 

Exchange  National  Bank,   128  Broadway,  New  ^  ork 

^'^^-  FRARAY  HALE.  Treasurer. 

MEETING 


■WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 
1G5  Broadwa.T,  New  York,  X.  Y.,  May  12.  1916. 
Thp  stock  transfer  txjoks  will,  for  the  purposes 
of  thf  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  to  be  held 
nn  .Tune  14,  1916,  be  closed  ou  May  25,  1910,  at 
:i:00  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  re-opened  on  June  15, 
1916,   at   10:00  o'clock   A.    M. 

JAilES  C.   BENNETT,  Secretary. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARIES  and  collections  of  good 
books.  Largest  stock  in  America,  Catalogs  frequently  issued. 
Correspondence  for  both  old  and  new  books  invited.  Established 
over  L'O  vears. 

SCHULTE'S  BOOK  STORE,  132  East  23d  Street,  New  Yoik 


Vou  will  find  real  enjoyment  and  b^tb 
cut  of  doura  with  tbe 

Risley  Tenl-Couch 

\  tent  and  conch  in  one.  Needs 
HO  ropes  or  stakes.  Easily  moved 
•■r  carried  and  folds  up  in  a  roll. 
.Inst  tbe  thine  for  lawn,  porch  or 

t-'flTfip.  Send  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 

intcrejltni:  KooVIet. 

RISTEY  TENT  COUCH  CO. 

•-'•.'"»  E.  I.nk..  St.     MiNNtAl'ill.l^.   MINN" 


Pit.  Julj,  J903 


Moving  This  Spring? 

Do  not  change  your  place  of 
residence  without  telling  us  your 
new  address,  so  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  The  Independent 
without  interruption.  Be  sure  to 
give  us  your  old  address  too,  and 
let  us  know  if  possible  about  three 
weeks  ahead. 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


mmmni 


imimmi 


SBeQiEN  SPRINGS 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SENECA     LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Letlinewell.  Pres. 

OPETfi       OLL      THE      VETAR 


A   Mineral    Springs    HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,   known   as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Beautiful  location  in  Private  Park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  fiill  climbing,  ranging  in  altitude  from  750  to 
1100  feet.  Five  minutes'  walk  from  VVatkins  Glen.  Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier 
Highway,  all  Macadam.      Well-kept  Golf  Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring.  Boating,  Music,  Dancing. 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of   Bad   Nauheim,   but  about  five  times  as  strong.      The  Radium 
Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.   1   averages  68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and   is   due   to 
Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
For  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and   Nervous  Disorders:   Rheumatism,  Gout  and   Obesity 

we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


THE  BATHS 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williamslown  the  Village  BeaDtifnl" 


THE  NORTHFIELD 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  -  •  MASS. 

Open   all   Year. 
In  the  Heart  of  New  England,  among  the  Frank- 
lin Hills. 
A  Modern  Homelike  House,  equipped  for  com- 
fort.    Fireproof  Garage  and  Livery. 

Send   for  Illustrated   Booklet. 
A.  G.  Moody,  Mgr.  H.  S.  Stone.  Ass't  Mgr. 


Niaaara  to  the  Sea 


^^  ■■■^.     •^VIA  THE  THOUSAND 
THE    PICTURESQUE 


'CoCeau  Bofiidt 


PASSING  QUEBEC 

All  the  charm  of  quaint,  old- 
world  travel  haunts.     The 
most  satisfying  trip  in 
America  for  health     tonysauitB^^idy^^ 
and  recreation.       BRoc^f^fL^r"^ 

800  miles  of  lakes,  Kingston  ',^^ 

rivers  and 

rapids.       ^^^  "^  /         &^-fo** 


;  SHOOTING  THE  RAPIDS 

The  trip  includes  the 

Thousand  Islands,  the 

exciting  descent  of  the 

marvelous    rapids,   the 

historic  associations  of 

Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec,  and 

the  famous  Saguenay  River,  with 

its    stupendous    Capes,  "Trinity" 

and  "Eternity." 

Up-to-date  Canada  Steamship  Hotels  at 
Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac. 

Fares  from    To  Montreal  and  return,      .     .    $18.55 

Niagara        To  Quebec  and  return,     .    .     .      25.90 

falls:         To  Saguenay  River  and  return,   34.55 

Send  6c  postage  for  illuslrated  booklel,  map  and  guide  fo  JOHN  F.  PIERCE,  Asst. 
Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Canada  Steamibip  Lines,    129  Victoria  Square,  Uontreal,  Can.  * 


to  the  facts  to  suggest  that  we  may  "find 
ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  a 
vast  organization  suitable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  needed  in  war  times,  which 
organization  will  be  useless."  In  the  first 
place,  the  extent  of  the  new  organization  of 
this  kind  is  not  great  compared  to  all  our 
industries.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  large 
additions  of  the  kind,  but  in  their  com- 
parative bulk  they  are  not  great.  Neither 
is  it,  I  venture  to  think,  quite  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  useless  in  time  of 
peace.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  not  limited 
to  one  particular  product,  or  even  one 
group  of  products,  but  are  available  for 
many  forms  of  manufacture,  and  the  new 
organization  and  equipment  \vi\\  be  a  great 
asset  in  maintaining  our  export  trade  when 
the  war  is  over. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  such  extent  of 
war  business  as  to  involve  such  conse- 
(piences  as  having  manj  plants  lying  idle 
and  railroads  sutiering  from  lack  of  goods 
to  carry.  Of  the  total  industrial  and  com- 
mercial business  of  the  country.  I  think 
ir  is  |)robably  safe  to  say  that  the  so-called 
war  business  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 


THE    MOUNTING    BALANCE    OF 
TRADE 

March  was  the  greatest  month  for 
foreign  trade  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  seen.  Not  only  the  value  of 
our  exports,  but  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports as  well,  was  the  largest  in  the 
country's  history. 

The  imports  for  March  amounted  to 
$214,000,000;  in  the  same  month  last 
year  they  were  $158,040,216.  The  ex- 
ports for  March  were  $410,000,000; 
in  the  same  month  last  year  they  were 
$299,009,563. 

For  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  April  1,  the  imports 
amounted  to  $1,505,000,000;  for  the' 
same  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year  they 
were  $1,213,671,843.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-four  per  cent.  The 
exports  for  the  nine  months,  however, 
jumped  fifty  per  cent  over  last  year's 
figures.  Last  year  they  were  $1,933,- 
475,580;  this  year  they  are  $2,996,- 
000,000.  Because  of  the  greater  pace 
at  which  the  exports  have  climbed,  the 
favorable  balance  of  trade — the  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports — has 
gone  up  like  a  rocket.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was 
$719,803,737;  in  the  corresponding 
period  this  year  it  is  $1,491,000,000. 
This  shows  the  phenomenal  increase  of 
107  per  cent.  The  favorable  balance  is 
not  only  twice  that  of  last  year,  but 
over  three  times  that  of  the  next  pre- 
ceding year^  ^ 

Are  there  t6^t)e  any  limits  to  our 
prosperity? 


BRITAIN  PAYS  FOR  COTTON 

During  March  and  April  of  last  year 
the  British  Government  seized  the  car- 
goes of  about  thirty  steamers  carrying 
cotton  from  the  United  States  to  neu- 
tral European  ports.  By  the  terms  of 
the  so-called  Cotton  Arrangement,  en- 
tered into  between  representatives  of 
the  British  Government  in  this  coun- 
try and  leading  cotton  exporters,  the 
seized  cotton  was  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
contract  price  which  the  shipper  would 
have  received  if  the  cotton  had  been 
allowed  to  proceed  to  destination  in 
ordinary  course. 

Over  200,000  bales  were  seized,  valued 
at   something  like  $12,000,000.   Practi- 
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cally  all  of  this  cotton  has  now  been 
paid  for  by  the  British  Government,  at 
the  full  price  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent  from  the  date  of  seizure  added. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  arran^inj? 
the  rate  of  payment  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton definitely  sold  on  contract.  In  that 
case  the  contract  price  plus  the  5  per 
cent  made  up  the  amount  paid.  But 
much  of  the  seized  cotton  had  been 
sent  forward  by  American  shippers  on 
consignment.  The  question  in  these 
cases  was  as  to  the  price  basis  on  which 
the  payment  should  be  computed. 

The  British  authorities  acted  in  the 
matter  in  a  thoroly  fair  and  reasonable 
spirit  and  found  no  serious  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  shippers  half  way.  It  was 
finally  agreed  to  pay  on  the  consigned 
cotton  the  market  price  at  the  port  of 
shipment  on  the  date  of  seizure,  such 
market  price  to  be  ascertained  by  ref- 
erence to  all  the  usual  sources,  particu- 
larly official  quotations  at  American  ex- 
changes; and  also  to  pay  all  charges 
incurred  by  the  shippers,  including 
freight,  marine  and  war  risk  insurance 
premiums  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of 
maturity  of  the  draft  drawn  against 
the  cotton  or  from  date  of  shipment 
where  no  drafts  were  drawn,  plus  also 
a  profit  of  50  cents  per  bale. 

Practically  all  of  the  American  ship- 
pers of  consigned  cotton  have  accepted 
payment  on  this  basis  and  the  matter 
has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 


AFTER  THE  WAR 
In  a  recent  address  before  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, Beverly  D.  Harris,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
of  New  York,  made  some  interesting 
comments  on  the  question.  What  will 
happen  to  us  in  our  foreign  trade  rela- 
tions after  the  war: 

By  reason  of  its  wealth  aud  strong  posi- 
tion, the  United  States  has  been  projected 
into  the  position  of  the  world's  banker  for 
the  time  being.  Altho  not  entirely  out  of 
debt  to  Europe,  the  indebtedness  is  fast 
being  \vii)ed  out  and  is  negligible  com- 
pared to  the  present  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  war  is  over  aud  normal 
conditions  return,  there  will  not  be  the 
burden  of  interest  on  American  securities 
to  be  paid  to  Europe  in  exports,  as  here- 
tofore. This  will  have  a  tendency  to  cur- 
tail Euroi)ean  imports  from  this  <H)uutry, 
for  the  crippled  uations  of  Europe  cannot 
afford  to  import  more  goods  from  us  than 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  rehabili- 
tation and  actual  needs.  The  necessity  will 
be  foi'ced  on  them  to  build  u\)  and  ])rotect 
their  gold  supplies,  and  as  those  nations 
are  creditor  nations,  and  other  countries — - 
principall.v  the  Latin-American  rei)ublics — 
are  heavily  indebted  to  Europe;  very  strong 
considerations  will  obtain  for  making  their 
purchases  of  raw  materials  and  supplies, 
as  far  as  possible  from  South  America  and 
other  debtor  countries — owing  them — the 
more  so  as  those  countries  produce  and  ex- 
port similar  raw  mat«M'ials  to  ourselves. 
The  needs  of  ]<]urope  normally  are  essen- 
tially f(Vi-  raw  materials,  and  her  exiwrts 
essentially  manufactured  i)roducts.  South 
America's  exports  of  raw  materials  are  to 
a  consider.'ihle  extent  of  tlie  same  char- 
acter as  ours.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  as 
normal  conditions  ar(>  restored,  Euroi)e  will 
put  forth  every  ounce  of  available  energy 
to  create  a  balance  of  tr:ule  .igainst  this 
•country,  to  drain  onr  gold  su])ply,  to  re- 
store her  manufacturing  industries,  rees- 
tablish her  foreign  trade,  and  give  us  the 
hardest  possible  competition  in  all  respects. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

The  Most  Charming  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the  American  Continent 


PALATIAL 


"Washinglon  Irving' 

t 

"Hendrick  Hudson" 


STEEL     STEAMERS 


Robert  Fuhon" 
"Albany" 


T>^aw    New   York,    Dosbrosses   ,StrM't..8.40    A.    M.     I..-avc  W.   129th  .Stre(>t 9.20  A.   M. 

LcavL"    New    York,     W.     42(1    Sticct 9.00    .V.    .M.     Srnitli    Bouik],    I>-ave  .Mliany 8.30  A.   IL 

Service    closes    from    New    York,     Nov.     (J;     from     Albaiij-,     Nov.     7. 
AIJL  SERVICE   DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY. 
Landings — Yonkers,   West  roiiit,   Ncwburpli,    Ponj,'liki-cp.si"-,   Kingston   Point,   CatskiU  and  Hudson. 
DIRECT   CONNECTING  TRAINS  ON  WHARVES  FOR  ALL  POINTS  IN  CATSKILLS, 

SARATOGA,  AND  LAKE  GEORGE.  WITH   EASY  CONNECTIONS.   TICKETS  SOLD  AND 
BAGGAGE   CHECKED   FOR   ALL   PRINCIPAL    POINTS,    EAST,    NORTH    AND    WEST. 

TICKET.S  VIA  "DAY  LINE"  ON    .SALE    AT    -ALL   OFFICES. 

See  Time   Tallies   for   Ideal   One   Day   and  One-Half  Ikiy  Outings  from  New  York. 

Tickets    reading    via    New    York    Central    or    West   Shore    Railroads.    iM'tweeii   New   York  and   Al- 

l)aiiy   are    accepted    on    the    Day    Line   Steamers   without   e.\tra   charge. 

SEND  4   CENTS  FOR  SUMMER  LITERATURE. 

F.  B.   HIBBARD.   GEN.  PASS.   AGENT.         DESBROSSES    STREET    PIER.    NEW    YORK    CITY 

ANN'OrNnCMKNT— St(^amer     'Allianv"     (Kingston     service)     opens     .luni-     5,     leaving     Debrosses 

Street    1.45  V.    M. ;    W.    42d   Stri'et,    2.00   P.    M. ;    W.    129th   Street,    2.20  P.    M.      On  .Tune   19   the 

Day    Line    Steamer    'Roliert    Fulton"    will    resume  the  Special  Service  to  Poughkeepsie  and  return, 

leaving    New   York   landings   one   hour   later   than    the    regular    morning    boat;    making    a    triple 

service    to    Poughkeepsie    and    intermediate    landings.      See   Time  Tables. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Berkshires. 

OPENS  JUNE   17. 
HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 

Address  until   May   30,   care   Hotel    Belmont,   42d 
St.  and  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

Winter    Resort,  Princess   Hotel,  Bermuda. 


OMXIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principles 

WILL    OPEN    JUNE    7111 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY   Prop..  Unadilla.  New  York 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  JIusic. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ....  Proprietor 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  L  Thayer.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Sprines. 
Refined,  hoiiielike.  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheini  baths.     Booklets. 


SUMMER   CAMPS 


Pine  Tree  Camp  lor  Girls  £L^!ct'feet'ibr 

sea  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  BimKaluw  s  and  Tents  on  sunnv  hiil. 
Experienced  councilors.  Hockey,  basketball,  canoeing — all  out. 
door  sports.  Tutoring  if  desired,  l-'^ndorsed  b\'  parents  and  girls 
Penn.    Philadelphia  906  S.  47th  St.   Mis?  Blanche  D.  Price' 

THE  CRAVEN  SCHOOL.  Mattiluck.  Long  Island,  N.Y 

Recreational  Summer  Term  of  ten  weeks.  An 
ideal  place  for  a  boy  to  spend  the  summer. 
Skilled    tutoring   as   desired    at    reasonable    rates. 

Address  Rev.  C.  E.  Craven,  D.D.,  Headmaster. 

CAMP  PENN 

Valcour  Island,  Lake  Champlain      10th  Season 

An  tmusninl  camp,  of  fine  charaeter  and  hlph 
oalll)iv.  Whon-as  most  camps  will  tell  you  of 
the  things  they  do  for  their  ih\vs,  we  would 
like  to  toll  you  of  the  things  our  Ixiys  do  for 
thepiselvcs!  Camp  Penn  is  a  n^tl  camp,  with 
trained  oversight,  small  groups.  600  acres, 
resident  physician — and — let  us  make  It  emphatic 
— ri>al,  sure-enough  camping!     For  booklet  address, 

CHA.S.    K.    TAYLOR,    M.A.. 

St.  Martin*.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY  SEA." 
BALTIMORE   AND   PHILADELPHIA  TO 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSGNVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 

Fine   Steamers,    Low    Fares,    Best    Service. 

Plan  your  vacation  to  include 

'Tinest   Coistwise  Trips  in   the  World." 

Tour   Book  Free  on   Request. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trzms.  Co. 

W.   p.   TLRXER.  G.   P.   A..   BaUo..   Md. 
Consult  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 


Staitied  Tvith  Cabot' s  Creosote 
Stains.  Da-vis,  McGrathGr  Shep- 
ard.  Architects,  JV.  V. 


Stain  Your  Bungalows 

Don't  paint  thcin.     Stain  ihero  all  m-er,    roofs,   sid- 
ing and  trimmings,  with  { 

Cabofs 
Creosote  Stains 


The  glossy  "paint>'"  effect  docs  n<>t  harmorirc  with  the 
bungalow  idea,  but  the  soft,  deep  colors  of  our  stains  suit 
perfectly.  They  are  rich  and  transparent,  bringing  out  the 
grain  of  the  wood  and  increasing  its  natural  beaut>-.  They 
cost  oniy  half  as  nmch  as  txiint  and  only  h^If  as  much  for 
labor  to  apply.  If  your  bungalow  is  in  the  woods,  where 
skilled  labor  can't  be  had.  y  u  can  do  your  own  staining 
wiih  perfect  results.  Our  stains  are  made  off  the  strongest 
.ind  finest  colors,  ground  in  linseed  oil,  and  si>eciaUy  re- 
fined Creosote.  '*the  best  wood  presen-ative  known." 
Otbot*  s  SfiJtfts  are  Si^  V  a/I  over  the  cmtntry.  Send  for 
sf.Tif:f,f  7i:\-.f  s.Trf/fr  .jtiJ  till  me  .-/'  nearest  a/^ent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemiitt 

18  Oliver  St.,  Boston.  Ma**. 
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The  Child 
Needs  Bran 

You  know  that.  It  is  Nature's  lax- 
ative, far  better  than  drugs. 

And  children  IpvePettijohn's — a 
morning  whole-wheat  dainty.  When 
they  eat  it  they  get  25%  flaked  bran. 

The  bran  is  soft,  and  it's  hidden. 
\t  doesn't  suggest  a  health  food,  but 
it's  there.  A  week  of  Pettijohn's 
will  make  you  wish  to  have  every 
week  as  sunny. 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

At  grocers— 15c  per  package 
Also  Pettijohn's  Flour— 73  per  cent  patent 
flour  with.  25  per  cent  bran  flakes.     Use  like 
Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.  25c  per  package. 

The  Quaker  Qats  C>mpany 

Chicago  (1320) 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,   Service,   Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    busitiess    on    Grand    Circua    Park. 

Take  Woodwcrd  tar,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors — Agents'  New  Uniqae  Cafes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


Short -Story  Writing 

A    Course   of    forty   lessons    in    the 
history,      form.      structure,      and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by    Dr.    J.    Uerg    Ksenwein,    for    years 
editor  of  Lippincott's. 
One  student  writes: 

Before  completing  the  lessons, 
received  over  $1000  for  manu- 
script sold  to  Won\an's  Home 
Companion,  Pictorial  Review, 
McCall's  and  other  leading 
mauazines. 

Also  Courses  in  Photoplay  Writing. 
Versification  and  Poetics.  Journalism. 
In  all,  over  One  Hundred  Courses  un- 
der professors  in  Harvard,  Brown. 
Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 
250-Page    Catalog    Free.      Please    Address 

The  Home    Correspondence  School 
Dept.  305  Springrfield,  Mass. 


Dr.Esenwein 


Insurance 

Conducted  hy 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


TEACHERS'  CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 

Lately  there  have  come  to  this  de- 
partment from  various  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  requests  for  information 
respecting  the  financial  condition  and 
management  of  the  Teachers'  Casual- 
ty Undervs^riters  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
an  organization  which,  on  its  litera- 
ture, proclaims  itself  "The  National 
Organization  of  Teachers."  Search 
thru  all  the  available  handbooks  of 
insurance  failed  to  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Insurance  company  or  as- 
sociation of  this  name  located  any- 
vv^here  in  the  United  States.  Finally 
aid  w^as  sought  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  Nebraska,  w^hose  infor- 
mation is  that  the  Teachers'  Casualty 
Underw^riters  is  operated  by  the  Pio- 
neer Insurance  Company  of  Lincoln. 

From  this  I  presume  that  the  Teach- 
ers' Casualty  Underwriters  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  agency  for  the  procure- 
ment and  management  of  casualty 
risks  for  the  Pioneer  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Such  advertising  literature  as  I 
have  seen  prompts  the  conclusion  that 
the  Teachers'  Casualty  Underwriters 
is  offering  two  restricted  accident  and 
health  policies:  one  at  a  premium  of 
$15,  the  other  at  $19.80  a  year.  The 
premiums  seem  adequate  to  the  bene- 
fits granted,  by  which  I  mean  that  the 
company  is  not  oflfering  something  for 
nothing.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  it 
seems  to  be   safe  undertaking. 

The  figures  of  the  Pioneer  Insurance 
Company  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915,  are  not  available;  but  I 
find  that  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year  the  assets  were  $33,104;  total  lia- 
bilities, including  $10,000  capital  stock, 
$32,890;  net  surplus,  $214.  During 
1915  the  total  premium  receipts  were 
$99,642  and  the  total  losses  $30,358. 

Such  reports  as  are  accessible  indi- 
cate that  the  Pioneer  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  owned  and  operated  by  repu- 
table and  capable  men.  One  report  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  company  oper- 
ates only  in  Nebraska.  My  correspond- 
ents are  in  other  states,  from  which  I 
conclude  that  the  company  is  endeav- 
oring to  transact  business  outside  Ne- 
braska, probably  without  complying 
with  the  insurance  regulations  and 
laws  of  such  outside  states.  If  so,  that 
is  a  point  against  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  why  it  should  canvass  for 
business  under  any  title  other  than 
its  own.  We  are  not  to  conclude,  either, 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  claim 
that  it  is  "The  National  Organization 
of  Teachers." 

This  information  is  furnished  for 
the  benefit  of  a  number  of  persons  who 


Moore's 

Larger  Stock 

Loose  Leaf 

Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes,   12X11,  83/^x14,  8x10 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  attractive  offer 
of  a  Loose  Leaf  Outfit — Ledger — Journal — 
Cash  Book — Factory  Costs — in  fact  any  kind 
of   a   record — inform  us  as  to  your  needs. 

We  then   will   show  you  what 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

can  do  for  you.      You  will  be  pleased. 


This  book  of  160  pages  of  instruction  and 
information  on  Loose  Leaf  Bookkeeping 
mailed   FREE  on   request. 

Moore's  Smaller  Stock 
Loose  Leaf  Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes. 

iixS^:^   Loose  Leaf  Minute  Books 
8x10  "  *'      Factory    Costs 

6x9  }4        ,"  "       '^'■'le''    Books 

5x8  "  "      Handy  Books  for  all  pur- 

poses 
3x6^        "  "       Salesman's    record    books 

and    40    other    forms    that    may    be    used    in 
these   sizes. 

Our  Loose  Leaf  Books  ■will  fill  your  every  need 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

946  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Established    1839 


NOTEWORTHY  BOOKS 

The  Best  Short  Stories  of 
1915 

Edited  By  Edward  J.  O'Brien 

This  Yearbook  of  tlie  American  short  story 
contains  the  twenty  stories  selected  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  as  the  best  of  2,200  by  American 
writers  in  forty-six  leading  periodicals,  a  com- 
plete index  of  the  short  stories  in  the  best 
literary  magazines  for  the  year;  and  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  most  refreshing 
character.  i2mo.  cloth.  386  pages.  Of  all 
dealers   $1.50   net;   or   postpaid  $1.65. 


One  More  Chance 

An  Experiment  in  Human  Salvage  by  Lewis  E. 
MacBrayne  and  James  P.  Ramsay 

"The  accounts  of  individual  criminals,  with 
their  confessions  and  their  subsequent  careers, 
are  some  of  the  most  vivid  stories  ever  writ- 
ten. As  a  living  document  of  human  en- 
deavor, and  failure,  and  success,  it  will  be 
found  of  absorbing  interest." — Boston  Tran- 
script.     121110.   cloth.      Net    $1.50. 


Trial  By  Fire 

By  Richard  Matthews  Hallet 

A  novel  for  the  most  rigidly  discriminating. 
Great  in  every  respect.  i2mo.  cloth.  Net 
$1-25.  

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Publishers 


19  Beacon  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 
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_^      Says  of  the 
1916  Acousticon 

W.  C.  Upham.  M.  D..  of  WaBhington,  D.  C. 
writes  us— "Where  I  could  not  possibly  hear  a 
word  of  conversation,  with  the  ACOUSTICON  I 
heardistinctly.  Nopersonwhoishardofhcarinprshould 
fail  to  get  this  Instrument  if  possible  to  obtain  it." 

The  unstinted  praise  of  250,000  satisfied  customers 
and  many  letters  like  the  above  from  eminent  phy- 
siL-ians  lead  us  to  urpre  you  and  every  deaf  person, 
entirely  at  our  risk,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  to 
give  the  1916  ACOUSTKJON  a  thorough  trial  ID  your 
own  home,  absolutely  and  entirely 


NO 
DEPOSIT 


NO 
EXPENSE 


All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  sayine  that  you  are 
deaf  and  will  try  the  ACOUSTICON.  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

lAIADMIMf^f  There  Is  no  good  reason  why  every 
WAnl>linvi:  one  should  not  make  as  liberal  a 
^^~^~^^^"^"^"  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send 
money  for  any  instrument  lor  the  deaf  until  ^ou  hav* 

The*  ACOUSTICON  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  BO  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for 
your  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and  con- 
vince yourself— you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

General  Acoustic  Co.  1320  CandlerBldg.  NewYork 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


^^ 


NeWQtalog  is'^adf 

$endfory6ur  Copy}k}iC 

Tllustrates  and  describes  our  latest 
•*-  importations  of  distinctive  and  indi- 
vidual Oriental  articles  of  art  and  utility  ™ 

for  the  home,  for  personal  use  and  gift 

purposes. 
Includes  Dress  Silks,  Fans, 
Stationery,  J«welry,  Perlum- 
ery.  Motor  Coats,  Shawls, 
Bags,  Parasols.  Slippers, 
Purses,  Kimonos.  Novelties, 
Panama  and  Pongee  Silk 
Hats,  Draperies,  Porcelains, 
Far  Eastern  Delicacies,  Chi> 
nawa«e.  Rattan  Furniture, 
icreens.  Lamps  and  Summer 
Rugs      Address  Dcpt.  9. 

A.  VANTINE  &  CO..  Inc. 
Fifth  Avenue 
&  39th  Street 
NEW    YOKE 


S^^!a 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

,TNO.    WILLIAMS,    Inc.,    Bronze   Foundry,  550  W. 
27tU  St.,  N.  Y.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet.     Free. 


Made  to  Measure 
Shirts  for  Men 

1  guarantee  to  fit  you 
or  refund  your  money. 
You  choose  (rom  the 
Summer's   newest    de- 
signs, comprising   200 
of    the    handsomest 
weaves  and  patterns. 
Learn  ^vhat  real 
shirt  comfort  is 
.hist   the  right  arm 
and  body  length,   am- 
ple   chest    room    and 
1  cuirect  neck  size. 
I  take  all  the  risks. 
Send  fur  free  pack- 
age   of    samples    and 
self  measuring  chart. 
1    prepay    charges    to 
all     points      in     the 
I'liited      States      and 
will     refund     the 
money    if    the    goods 
are    not    satisfactory. 
CtitnlfHj    Mrn'A    Ftirtthhinga    frfc    on    rctjut'itt 
C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  171  River  St..  Troy.  N.  Y. 


have  made  special  inquiry,  as  well  as 
others  who  may  be  solicited  to  make 
application  for  insurance. 

MUTUALIZING  THE  HOME  LIFE 

Policyholders  of  the  Home  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  have  be- 
fore them  for  consideration  a  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  directors  to  retire  the 
capital  stock  and  transform  the  organi- 
zation into  a  mutual  institution. 

The  Home  waS  incorporated  and  be- 
gan business  in  1860  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $125,000,  dividends  to  stock- 
holders being  authorized  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent  semi-annually.  As  com- 
pared with  a  few  other  companies  of 
its  age  and  possibilities,  its  progress 
may  be  described  as  moderate,  due  un- 
doubtedly to  the  conservatism  of  its 
management.  It  has  never  striven  for 
volume  of  insurance  written  or  pre- 
mium income.  But  its  affairs  have  been 
very  carefully  administered  and  the 
treatment  accorded  policyholders  has 
been  exemplary. 

On  January  1  last  the  company's 
total  admitted  assets  were  $.32,029,440 ; 
its  surplus,  $2,263,455;  and  the  whole 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  aggre- 
gated $125,660,173. 

It  now  proposes  to  sell  its  stock  in- 
terests to  the  policyholders  at  $450  per 
$100  share,  plus  accrued  dividends  at 
date  of  closing  the  transaction,  the 
funds  for  the  purchase  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  surplus.  A  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  has  been  held  and 
the  proposal  approved  by  them.  The 
policyholders  are  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion May  25. 

According  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
they  should  regard  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  improve  their  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  all  other  persons  who  in  the 
long  future  are  to  become  policyholders 
in  that  company.  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  stock  is  a  substantial  one,  but 
not  high  in  view  of  the  manifold  future 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  change. 

But,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  not  the 
feature  which  causes  me  to  regard  the 
price  as  a  reasonable  one.  The  value 
of  the  purchase  to  the  policyholder  lies 
in  the  passing  of  the  control  of  a  $30,- 
000,000  company  from  the  possession  of 
the  owners  of  $125,000  capital  to  the 
owners  of  the  $30,000,000.  The  control 
is  everything.  The  policyholders  will 
make  a  mistake  if  they  do  not  approve 
the  proposition  and  forever  insure 
themselves  against  any  attempt  by  fu- 
ture holders  of  the  stock  to  exploit  the 
assets  in  their  own  interests. 


A.  M.  S.,  Meadville.  Pa.— The  Reliance 
Life  is  thoroly  sound  fiuancially  and  is 
well  managed.  It  oommeuced  writing  an- 
nual dividend  policies  in  li)1.3  and  has  not 
had  time  to  make  a  dividend  record.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  will  soon  siureed  in 
excelling  or  equalling  the  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual in  that  respect,  one  of  the  best  divi- 
dend payers  in  the  country.  I  regard  a 
premium  of  $2  a  year  for  .*f20()0  accident 
insurance  with  $10  a  week  indemnity  as 
very  low  ;  $11  annual  premium  for  $10  a 
week  unlimited  sickness  benefits  is  reason- 
able. Nearly  all  the  life  companies  now  in- 
clude the  disability  cltiuse  in  their  i)olicies. 
1  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Equitable  of  New  York.  Postal. 
I'nion.  Central  and  (iermania  provide  for 
periodical  examinati(Uis  of  policy-holders. 
There  may  be  a  few  others  which  do. 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OF 
EFFICIENCY 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Efficiency  was  held  on  Friday,  May  12, 
at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  115  Broadway, 
New  York,  when  the  publication  of  the 
first  four  issues  of  the  series  of  Mono- 
graphs of  Efficiency  was  authorized. 
Number  1  embraces  Edward  Earle  Pur- 
inton's  "The  Triumph  of  the  Man  Who 
Acts"  and  "Efficiency  and  Life,"  with 
the  widely-known  chart  which  Mr. 
Purinton  devised  for  calculating  indi- 
vidual efficiency,  and  a  brief  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  president  of 
the  Efficiency  Society.  Not  less  than 
four  of  the  series  are  to  be  issued  to 
Institute  members  each  year,  three  ad- 
ditional forthcoming  monographs  be- 
ing announced,  as  follows:  "Personal 
Efficiency  and  National  Defense,"  by 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  Institute;  "The 
Efficiency  Factor  in  the  Expansion  of 
American  Industry,"  by  Dr.  Edwin  E. 
Slosson,  and  "Personal  Efficiency  as  Ap- 
plied to  Home  Economy,"  by  Mrs. 
Flora  McDonald  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Housekeepers'  Alliance. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  ac- 
cepted election  as  an  honorary  patron 
of  the  Institute,  which,  during  the  first 
month  of  its  existence,  has  added  mem- 
bers from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Utah, 
South  Carolina,  Washington,  Florida, 
Missouri,  Alabama  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard,  of  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  who  has  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  State  Counselor  for 
North  Carolina,  has  made  a  number  of 
nominations  for  membership  in  the  In- 
stitute. Readers  of  The  Independent^ 
the  official  organ  of  the  Institute — de- 
sirous of  recommending  candidates  for 
membership  are  offered  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  on  page  804  in  this  issue. 

IN  TOUCH  WITH  HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

There  was  something  almost  dra- 
matic in  the  demonstration  of  prepared- 
ness which  the  recent  mobilization  of 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  services 
afforded.  Most  people  are  vaguely 
aware  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  na- 
tional claims  would  be  made  upon  all 
facilities  of  national  significance,  from 
automobiles  and  highways  to  wireless 
stations  and  railroads.  Few  were  pre- 
pared, however,  for  the  suddenness 
with  which  Washington  was  linked,  at 
a  given  signal,  with  every  point  of  im- 
portance affecting  the  whole  country: 
with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  the  Naval  Stations  on 
either  coast,  and  so  on,  in  thousand  mile 
spans,  until  Uncle  Sam's  sentinels  at 
their  farthest  outpost;s  were  in  touch 
with  headquarters.  A  secret  process  or 
method  is  said  to  be  at  the  command  of 
the  navy  in  this  connection.  Be  that  as 
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it  may,  the  results  are  themselves  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  efficiency  that  exists 
in  one  of  the  nation's  most  vital 
services. 

EFFICIENCY  WEEK  AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 

The  Boara  of  Governors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Efficiency  has  ac- 
ceptea  an  invitation  of  Chautauqua 
Institution  to  hold  an  Efficiency  Week 
at  Chautauqua,  beginning  Monday, 
June  26,  and  it  has  also  been  decided 
to  have  the  first  annual  summer  con- 
ference and  semi-annual  dinner  of  the 
National  Institute  during  the  Efficiency 
Week.  Addresses  on  various  aspects  of 
Efficiency,  by  men  of  distinction  who 
are  identified  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Efficiency,  have  already  been 
provisionally  arranged,  among  these 
speakers  being  General  Leonard  Wood, 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  Mr.  Gutzon 
Borglum,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Earle  Purinton,  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker,  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  Hon. 
William  R.  Willcox,  Mr.  Raymond  B. 
Price,  and  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant,  while 
steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  equally 
representative  men  and  women  as  speak- 
ers upon  other  phases  of  the  subject 
in  which  they  have  specialized.  A  pro- 
gram of  remarkable  intei-est  is  assured, 
and  the  Efficiency  Week  promises  to  be 
a  unique  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement. 

THE  SMOKE   NUISANCE 

Indianapolis  would  like  to  be  a  cleaner 
city,  and  Smoke  Inspector  Silva  P. 
Leach  is  organizing  a  conference  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  which  many  civic  bodies  and 
women's  clubs  will  assist  in  finding  a 
remedy  for  the  too  heavy  soot  fall.  The 
proposals  which  the  conference  will  dis- 
cuss are  eminently  practical,  and  in- 
clude a  scheme  for  financial  aid  to  op- 
erators of  power  plants,  thru  the  mu- 
nicipality, in  any  attempts  they  make 
to  reduce  their  smoke  output  by  im- 
proved methods  or  better  fuel.  The  idea 
is  also  to  arrange  lectures  and  supply 
instructive  booklets  to  engineers,  fire- 
men and  others  concerned  with  the  op- 
eration of  power  plants. 

MOSQUITOES  AND  THE  MOVIES 

Official  Spring,  beside  onening  the 
golf  season,  saw  the  recommencement 
of  the  Interstate  Anti-Mosquito  Com- 
mittee's campaign  against  the  pest 
whose  existence  is  proof  of  widespread 
carelessness  and  inefficiency.  In  part,  the 
mosquito  comes  from  neglected  marshy 
^reas  and  salt  meadows,  and  adequate 
draining — a  matter  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  community  thru  legislation — is 
the  accepted  solution  of  this  sid'e  of  the 
problem.     The    cleanliness    and    fore- 


thought that  will  prevent  the  breeding 
of  the  house  variety  is  a  personal  fac- 
tor, however,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Interstate  Committee  two  of  the  best 
known  motion  picture  companies  are 
preparing  a  film  that  will  offer  to  the 
general  public,  in  striking  form,  the 
facts  as  to  the  domestic  mosquito's  ori- 
gin and  instructions  as  to  how  to  swat 
him  before  he  has  a  chance,  so  to  speak, 
to  take  wing.  This  is  but  one  medium 
thru  which  the  committee,  which  was 
organized  by  Health  Commissioner 
Emerson,  of  New  York,  and  represents 
also  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, will  popularize  anti-mosquito 
hygiene.  Live  mosquito  larvae  are  being 
supplied  to  school  teachers  for  demon- 
stration purposes,  for  experience  has 
shown  that  children  are  enthusiastic 
workers  in  the  No  Mosquitoes  Cam- 
paign, once  they  are  put  in  possession 
of  the  facts. 

A   STEP   TO   PREPAREDNESS 

An  invention  of  extraordinary  poten- 
tialities is  shortly  to  be  tried  out  at  Fort 
Hancock.  Described  as  an  entirely  new 
type  of  gun,  it  has  already  answered 
stringent  tests  under  the  supervision 
of  Government  officials  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  proving  grounds,  and  the  dis- 
coverer— reported  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  but  as  yet  not  publicly  named — 
is  confident  that  his  gun  will  do  every- 
thing expected  of  it.  Among  the  re- 
markable features  of  the  gun  are  that 
no  explosive  is  used;  that  it  has  no 
barrel;  that  it  can  be  constructed  in 
any  machine-shop  at  comparatively 
trifling  cost,  and  that  its  accuracy  is 
demonstrably  greater  than  that  of  pres- 
ent types  of  artillery.  A  model  so  small 
that  it  could  be  contained  in  a  three- 
foot  cubic  box  threw  missies  in  recent 
tests  with  record-breaking  accuracy  at 
a  range  of  seven  miles.  The  best  non- 
technical explanation  of  the  principle  of 
the  new  weapon  is  that  it  "harnesses 
centrifugal  force";  motor  power  takes 
the  place  of  the  usual  propulsive  agent, 
and  the  missile  obtains  its  maximum 
velocity  before  leaving  the  machine. 
The  invention  is  being  sponsored  by  a 
woman — Mrs.  Kathryn  M.  Stanton,  of 
Whitestone,  Long  Island — who  person- 
ally superintended  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  setting  up  of  the 
models. 

ROOM  FOR  THE  BIG  IDEA 

Efficiency  experts  are  troubled,  says 
Collier's  Weekly,  in  the  issue  of  April 
22,  because  in  all  the  Bible  they  find.no 
mention  of  efficiency  nor  scientific  man- 
agement. They  object  to  the  description 
of  Creation  as  given  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  maintaining  that  if  Fred- 
erick Winslow  Taylor  and  St.  Elmo 
Lewis  and  Edward  Earle  Purinton  had 
been  consulted,  the  job  that  took  six 
days  could  have  been  done  in  three. 
But  probably  these  efficiency  fellows 
would  have  objected  to  the  job  in  the 
first  place  on  the  ground  that  the  over- 
head would  prove  prohibitive. 
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HELP  THE  WAR  SUFFERERS 

America,  getting  rich  in  spite  of  the 
war  and  in  some  cases  because  of  the 
war,  has  not  done  as  much  proportion- 
ally for  the  relief  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  war  as  have  the  belligerent 
nations  themselves.  In  every  country 
there  are  thousands  of  destitute  women 
and  children  and  helpless  men  who  need 
your  help.  Do  not  wait  for  an  accidental 
appeal.  Decide  where  the  need  is  great- 
est and  send  your  money  without  delay 
to  the  American  committee  represent- 
ing that  country.  The  Relief  Commit- 
tees recommended  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  are  given  below  with 
the  names  of  the  treasurers.  The  ad- 
dress is  New  York  City  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept the  Red  Cross. 

WAR  RELIEF  COM^flTTEES 

Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. — 
Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  120  Broadway. 

American  Committee  for  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Rcdief.— Charles  R.  fh-ane,  70  Fifth 
avenue. 

Serbian  Relief  Committee. — Murray  H. 
Coggeshall,  70  Fifth  avenue. 

War  Relief  Clearing  House  for  France 
and  Her  Allies. — Thomas  W.  Lament,  40 
Wall  .stre.et. 

East  Prussian  Relief  Fund. — Hubert 
Cillis,  17  Battery  place. 

Relief  Committee  for  War  Sufferers 
(German). — Charles  Frocb,  531  Broadway. 

Polish  Victim.s'  Relief  Fund.— Frank  A. 
Vanderli[),  Aeolian  Building. 

American  National  Red  Cross. — .John 
Skelton  Williams,  1624  H  street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

British-Amei'ican  War  Relief  Fund. — 
Henry  J.  Whitehouse,  681  Fifth  avenue. 

American  Jewish  Relief  Committee  for 
Sufferers  from  the  War. — Felix  M.  War- 
burg, 174  Second  avenue. 

American  Relief  Committee  in  Berlin  for 
Widows  and  Ori)hans. — .John  D.  Crimmins, 
30    East    Forty-second    street. 

T'^nion  Nationale  des  Eglises  Reformees 
Evangeliques  de  France,  Emergency  Relief 
Fund.— Alfred  R.  Kimball,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street. 

American  Huguenot  Committee. — Ed- 
niond  E.  Robert,  105  East  Twenty-second 

street. 

Fund  for  Starving  Children. — Frederick 
I.,vuch,  70  Fifth  avenue. 


A  PREPAREDNESS  PLAN 

From  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  the 
novelist,  comes  this  succinct  statement 
of  a  plan  for  military  training  to  which 
we  are  glad  to  give  publicity.  Mr. 
Hardy  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  '69  and  as  American  INIinister  to 
Switzerland  had  special  opportunities 
to  study  the  Swiss  military  system.  He 
has  also  been  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Spain,  Persia,  Greece,  Ru- 
mania and  Serbia. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich 
has  an  article,  entitled  "What  Can  We 
Do  for  Our  Boys?"  It  is  really  a  plan 
for  national  preparedness.  Admirable 
as  are  many  of  the  projects  and  efforts 
in  this  direction,  they  are  spasmodic, 
local  and  temporary  in  character.  Ad- 
miral Goodrich's  plan  is  radical,  general 
and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 


Briefly,  he  would  call  to  the  colors 
every  American  boy  reaching  the  age 
of  eighteen  for  one  year's  military 
training. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  because,  gen- 
erally speaking,  he  has  at  that  time 
finished  his  high  school  course,  has  not 
entered  college,  nor  begun  a  profes- 
sional or  business  career  and  therefore 
can  at  that  age  be  spared  with  the  least 
personal  loss  and  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance to  the  economic  life  of  the 
country;  for  one  year,  because  this  is 
the  minimum  time  adequate  for  an  ef- 
fective military  training,  and  because 
at  that  age  he  is  passing  out  of  the 
stage  when  habits  and  ideals  are 
formed. 

The  advantages  of  this  system 
gained  by  the  boy  would  be  these: 

He  would  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  his  kit. 

He  would  be  taught  respect  for  law 
and  authority,  obedience  to  his  supe- 
riors, and,  if  an  elementary  course  in 
American  hi.story  were  added,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  men  and  events  of  his 
country. 

In  short,  it  would  be  for  him  a  school 
of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  military 
training  and  discipline — a  school  of 
character. 

The  gain  to  the  country  would  be  ap- 
proximately a  body  of  600,000  men 
passing  back  every  year  into  civil  life 
with  one  year  of  military  training,  im- 
proved manhood  and  conceptions  of 
duty,  liable  for  service  in  an  emergency, 
and  at  a  minimum  expense  to  the 
Treasury.  The  instruction  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  regular  army  and  the 
navy  in  camps  and  on  naval  vessels 
selected  and  administered  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departments. 

As  purely  defensive  and  educational 
in  its  character,  no  patriotic  pacifist 
could  take  alarm  at  this  plan.  The  Swiss 
system,  admirable  for  a  small  republic, 
is  not  practical  for  one  of  100  millions. 
Preparedness  in  camps,  school  drills 
and  other  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
military  training  are  inadequate.  Pre- 
paredness in  the  German  sense  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  a  de- 
mocracy. Has  any  better  plan  than  the 
above  been  proposed? 

Admiral  Goodrich  asks  whether  the 
average  American  boy  is  well  set  up, 
has  he  respect  for  law,  authority,  his 
elders?  No  one  will  give  an  enthusi- 
astic affirmative  answer.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  infusing  into  the  na- 
tional life  every  year  600,000  who  had 
acquired  these  indispensable  elements 
of  good  citizenship,  acquired  under  the 
leveling  influences  of  such  a  national 
school? 

To  the  objection  that  there  would  be 
a  year's  loss  in  vocational  preparation, 
the  answer  is :  there  is  no  service  with- 
out some  sacrifice.  Could  a  year  be  bet- 
ter spent,  on  the  whole,  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  good? 

Because  of  some  verbal  suggestions, 
Admiral  Goodrich  asked  me  to  sign 
with  him  his  article.  Not  every  one  reads 
the  Review  of  Re  -icws.  I  bespeak  for 
his  plan  the  widest  possible  publicity 
and  discussion.  ARTHUR  S.  Hardy 
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CONTEMPTIBLE    COURTESY 


S 


ENATORIAL  courtesy"  sounds  like  a  fine  old 
phrase.  It  suggests  the  picture  of  a  dignified 
band  of  courtly  elder  statesmen  debating  in  a 
fine  spirit  of  mutual  consideration  the  weighty 
problems  of  a  nation's  governance.  It  is  an  inspiring  pic- 
ture— but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts. 

What  is  the  reality? 

Months  ago  President  Wilson  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation  the  appointment  of  George  Rublee,  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  member  of  the  newly  created  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

It  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  in  the  United 
States  a  man  better  fitted  for  this  post  than  Mr.  Rublee 
— but  we  do  not  know  who  he  is.  He  had  made  an  elab- 
orate and  painstaking  study  of  the  functions  that  the 
Trade  Commission  would  be  called  upon  to  perform. 
He  is  precisely  the  man  that  any  executive  called  upon 
to  select  the  members  of  such  a  body  ought  to  be  over- 
joyed to  find. 

President  Wilson  appointed  him,  and  the  Senate,  after 


months  of  delay,  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment.  On 
what  conceivable  ground? 

Because,  forsooth,  he  is  "personally  obnoxious"  to 
Senator  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire.  No  one  contends 
that  he  is  an  unfit  person  for  such  an  important  posi- 
tion ;  no  one  suggests  that  he  would  not  make  an  admira- 
ble trade  commissioner. 

Simply  and  brutally,  Senator  Gallinger  does  not  like 
Mr.  Rublee  because  he  opposed  the  Senator's  reelection 
to  the  Senate.  "Senatorial  courtesy"  does  the  rest.  A 
majority  of  the  Senate  have  upheld  Senator  Gallinger's 
right  to  punish  thus  a  political  opponent.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  must  have  an  appointment  flung 
back  in  his  face,  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
be  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  best  qualified  man  for 
the  place,  in  order  to  feed  fat  a  single  Senator's  ancient 
grudge. 

This  is  mere  puny  spitefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  It  displays  "sena- 
torial courtesy"  as  a  contemptible  system. 


THE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PEACE 


THE  purpose  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Arbitration — which  held  its  twenty-sec- 
ond annual  meeting  last  week  under  the  characteristic- 
ally delightful  auspices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  at 
the  picturesque  resort  from  which  the  Conference  takes 
its  name — is  not  pacifist  in  any  extreme  sense.  For  two 
decades  the  Conference  has  been  held  consistently  to  the 
single  object  of  attempting  to  find  a  better  way  than  war 
for  securing  international  justice.  It  is  not  a  peace  con- 
ference ;  it  is  an  arbitration  conference. 

It  was  not  inappropriate,  therefore,  that  the  Confer- 
ence this  year  should  display  more  interest  in  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  than  in  any  other  subject.  It  was  also 
intensely  gratifying  to  those  who,  like  The  Independent, 
find  in  the  plan  of  the  League  the  sanest  proposals  yet 
made  for  the  elimination  of  war. 

The  central  idea  of  the  League  and  its  specific  pro- 
posals were  discussed  from  many  points  of  view.  It  was 
evident  that  the  thought  of  bringing  the  sanction  of 
force  to  the  support  of  the  quest  for  international  jus- 
tice and  peace  appeals  strongly  to  many  different  minds 
and  diverging  temperaments. 

The  most  notable  advocate  of  the  League  at  Mohonk 
was  ex-President  Taft,  the  League's  chief  officer.  Its 
most  prominent  critic  was  William  Jennings  Bryan. 


Mr.  Bryan  drew  an  indictment  against  the  League  on 
four  counts: 

1.  It  would  mean  a  departure  from  the  national  Amer- 
ican policy  enunciated  by  George  Washington  in  the 
famous  adjuration  to  "avoid  entangling  alliances." 

2.  It  would  commit  the  United  States  to  the  necessity 
of  making  war — not  on  the  decision  of  the  American 
Congress,  as  the  Constitution  provides — but  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  council  of  European  powers. 

3.  It  would  imply  the  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, since,  if  we  are  to  intrude  into  the  quarrels  of 
Europe,  we  cannot  object  longer  to  European  interven- 
tion in  affairs  in  this  hemisphere. 

4.  It  would  mean  a  step  downward,  and  not  upward. 
"I  would  have  the  United  States  a  moral  force,  not  a 
policeman."    • 

Mr.  Bryan's  criticisms  resolve  themselves  into  two: 
Peace  should  not  be  sought  by  force;  and  the  business  of 
the  United  States  is  with  the  United  States,  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  manage  its  own  affairs. 

From  both  of  these  dicta — considered  as  absolute  dicta 
— we  cordially  dissent. 

The  quest  of  the  world  should  be  for  international  jus- 
tice and  international  peace.  We  i.iust  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  justice  and  peace  will  rule  thruout  the 
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world  thru  the  power  of  man's  moral  nature — or  we 
must  despair  of  the  Avorld. 

But  the  day  has  not  yet  come  when  justice  and  peace 
prevail  between  individual  man  and  individual  man  with- 
out the  overshadowing  sanction  of  the  force  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  idle  to  expect  that  in  the  community  of 
nations — a  community  of  vastly  more  complex  organisms 
than  the  community  of  men  and  women — the  day  of 
peace  and  justice  unsanctioned  by  the  potentiality  of 
force  will  come  more  quickly.  The  state  has  always  need- 
ed police  to  keep  the  peace  between  man  and  man ;  the 
world  state  will  need  police  to  keep  the  peace  between 
nation  and  nation  for  indefinite  years  to  come. 

On  the  question  of  foreign  entanglements  it  should  be 
remembered,  as  Mr,  Bryan  seems  not  to  remember,  that 
the  world  is  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  was  in 
Washington's  time.  The  world  is  becoming,  not  a  group 
of  unrelated  and  isolated  communities,  but  more  and 
more  a  single  vast  community.  The  brotherhood  of  man 
connotes  a  brotherhood  of  nations.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  will  never  be  realized  so  long  as  each  individual 
feels  free  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  selfish  interests  and  to  let  his  neighbors  severely 
alone.  The  brotherhood  of  the  world  will  never  be  real- 
ized so  long  as  each  people  on  the  earth  feels  free  to  cir- 
cumscribe its  duties  and  its  responsibilities  within  its 
own  national  confines  and  to  let  the  world  go  hang. 

Justice  and  peace,  like  charity,  begin  at  home ;  but  if 
they  stop  there  they  are  very  poor  sticks  of  virtues 
indeed. 


THE  GREAT  FORUM 

IF  the  citizen  and  loyal  population  of  the  United  States 
becomes  of  one  mind  upon  our  foreign  relations  it  will 
be  a  more  momentous  thing  than  the  amount  of  our  pre- 
paredness in  the  ways  and  means  of  defense.  Unity  of 
mind  will  be  the  power  and  substance  of  defense. 

We  say  of  one  mind,  not  merely  one  emotion  or  one 
sentiment.  We  mean  one  intellectual  conclusion,  one 
judgment,  one  understanding.  Throwing  out  of  consid- 
eration the  foreign-born  residents  whose  allegiance  is 
to  other  governments,  the  disloyal  men  who  profess  to 
be  Americans  but  are  not,  and  the  contingent  of  eccen- 
tric folk,  numerous  in  all  great  modern  nations  and  mis- 
chievous in  times  of  crisis,  there  remains  the  great  ma- 
jority of  citizen  Americans  who  may  be  of  many  opin- 
ions or  may  be  of  one  thought  upon  the  questions  of 
public  policy.  It  is  certain  that  these  citizens  were  not 
like-minded  upon  the  duty  of  Americans  to  observe  a 
neutrality  of  thought  and  speech  toward  the  European 
conflict  when  President  Wilson  admonished  them  to  do 
so.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  not  been  like-minded  upon 
preparedness.  Not  less  certain  it  is  that  today  they  are 
more  nearly  of  one  mind  upon  these  matters  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  or  even  six  months  ago. 

The  process  by  which  unity  of  mind  is  reached  in 
America  is  complicated,  and,  by  comparison  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  emotional  unity  may  be  created,  it 
is  slow.  The  press  has  a  part  in  it,  but  not  the  important 
part.  Man  to  man  discussion  is  essential,  and  the  Forum 
contributes  more  than  the  deliberative  assembly. 

In  the  Roman  Senate  fateful  decisions  were  made  with 
an  eye  to  the  behavior  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  in 
the  Forum  that  patrician  senators  and  tribunes  of  the 


people  clashed,  and  that  the  intellectual  reaction  of  the 
people  was  determined.  The  English  House  of  Commons 
has  been  and  is  yet  a  great  deliberative  body;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  it  became  great  with  the 
rise  of  the  platform,  when  free  public  meeting  became  a 
popular  right  and  opportunity.  The  public  opinion  of 
England  is  shaped  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
hustings,  reacting  upon  each  other. 

In  the  United  States  the  mechanism  and  the  methods 
of  molding  the  collective  mind  are  in  various  important 
details  unlike  those  found  elsewhere.  For  a  brief  period 
in  our  history  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  still  more  in  the  Senate,  influenced  popular  thinking. 
There  was  a  time  before  and  after  the  Civil  War  when 
a  relation  of  action  and  reaction  existed  between  Con- 
gress and  the  popular  lyceum  or  debating  club  that  was 
not  unlike  that  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
hustings.  There  is  no  such  relation  now.  Instead  of  it  we 
have  developed  the  American  "convention,"  the  relative- 
ly new  Forums,  so  called,  especially  the  labor  Forums, 
and  such  programs  of  discussion  as  those  which  are 
from  year  to  year  brilliantly  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Academies  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence that  meet  in  New  York  City  and  at  Philadelphia. 

The  essential  quality  of  discussion  in  these  bodies  is 
sincerity.  Parliamentary  deliberations,  whether  in  a 
board  of  education,  a  board  of  aldermen,  a  state  legisla- 
ture, or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are  never 
entirely  frank,  never  quite  genuine.  Every  speaker  has 
his  own  reservations,  and,  as  a  member  of  a  faction  or  a 
party,  he  is  observing  the  rules  of  a  game.  In  the  con- 
ventions of  societies  and  trade  organizations,  and  in  the 
discussions  of  such  bodies  as  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  men  commonly  say  what 
they  think.  It  is  therefore  of  no  little  significance  that 
these  discussions  bring  together  the  intellectuals,  the 
politicians,  and  the  leaders  of  business  enterprise.  More 
often  than  not  they  strike  fire,  as  they  did  the  other  day 
at  Philadelphia,  when  the  questions  of  militarism,  pacifi- 
cism, and  preparedness  were  being  threshed  out. 

We  doubt  if  a  better  mechanism  has  ever  existed  than 
these  characteristically  American  inventions  are  for  the 
creation  of  a  true  intellectual  unification  of  the  public 
mind.  It  is  our  opinion  that  today  the  American  mind  is 
being  pulled  together  upon  supremely  important  matters 
on  a  scale  and  with  a  strength  of  cohesion  that  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  fateful  facts  in  history. 


IF  NOT  OUT  OF  ORDER 

THERE  is  much  talk  in  the  English  papers  of  a  re- 
organization of  the  British  Cabinet  so  as  to  get 
new  blood  in  the  Government.  If  they  are  in  earnest 
about  this  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  nom- 
inations : 

For  Prime  Minister, 

William  Morris  Hughes,  of  Australia 

For  Foreign  Secretary, 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  of  Canada 

For  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

Louis  Botha,  of  Africa 

Premier  Hughes  in  his  recent  speeches  in  England 
has  shown  a  grasp  of  Imperial  problems  quite  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  untraveled  Asquith.  Premier  Borden 
living  outside  London  fogs  would  view  the  war  with 
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other  eyes  than  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Premier  Botha  as  the 
only  British  general  who  has  a  conquest  to  his  credit 
might  well  replace  his  ancient  adversary,  Earl  Kitchener 
of  Khartum. 

But  perhaps  the  English  do  not  really  want  new  blood 
in  the  government. 


UNIVERSITY   OF  COLORADO  VINDICATED 

IN  discussing  "University  Management"  in  our  issue 
of  April  24  we  called  attention  to  the  fair-minded  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  in  regard  to  the  questicii  of  academic  free- 
dom. Another  evidence  of  their  intent  to  be  judicial  in 
their  investigation  of  alleged  cases  of  administrative 
tyranny  is  afforded  by  their  report  on  the  cases  of  Colo- 
rado and  Wesleyan. 

In  the  former  case  Professor  Brewster  charged  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Colorado  with  having 
dropped  him  from  the  law  faculty  because  he  had  acted 
as  counsel  for  the  Miners'  Union  before  a  congressional 
committee  and  had  testified  before  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  on  the  Colorado  strike.  The  evidence 
in  the  case  is  conflicting.  There  is  direct  contradiction 
of  testimony  as  to  certain  conversations.  But  the  inves- 
tigating committee  of  five  professors  from  different  uni- 
versities came  to  the  conclusion  that  Professor  Brewster 
was  dropt  not  because  of  his  action  in  the  labor  trou- 
bles but  because  of  a  reorganization  of  the  department. 
It  appears  that  Governor  Ammons  urged  his  dismissal 
on  the  ground  of  his  public  activities  in  the  labor 
cause,  but  that  President  Farrand  resisted  this  offi- 
cial pressure  and  asserted  "the  principle  that  the  con- 
scientious utterances  of  a  university  professor  in  the 
performance  of  duties  imposed  on  him  as  a  citizen" 
should  not  be  called  in  question. 

The  other  case  was  the  forced  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  after  twenty  years  of  service  in  Wesleyan 
University,  on  the  ostensible  ground  of  some  rash  re- 
marks on  church-going  and  Sunday  observance  which  he 
made  before  a  men's  club.  The  Association  does  not  go 
into  details  on  this  case,  but  it  condemns  the  action  of 
the  authorities. 


A  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

THE  United  States  has  fourteen  national  parks. 
They  have  an  area  of  five  milion  acres.  They  in- 
clude some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  wild  scenery  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  Yosemite  and  the  Yellowstone  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Glacier  National  Park,  in  Montana, 
contains  in  its  900,000  acres  two  hundred  and  fifty  lakes 
and  eighty  glaciers.  Sequoia  National  Park,  in  Califor- 
nia, includes  within  its  boundaries  a  wonderful  forest  of 
the  giant  redwood  trees.  Casa  Grande  Reservation  and 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  enclose  prehistoric  ruins  of 
great  picturesqueness  and  high  educational  value. 

The  nation  has  also  thirty-one  national  monuments, 
including  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the  Petri- 
fied Forest  in  Arizona,  the  Muir  Woods  in  California, 
the  Natural  Bridges  in  Arizona,  the  Devil's  Tower  in 
Wyoming,  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  in  Montana. 

These  national  possessions  afford  unexampled  oppor- 
tunities for  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  life,  explora- 
tion and  popular  recreation.  Their  preservation  from 


abuse  and  reckless  exploitation  is  guaranteed  by  national 
laws.  But  the  provisions  for  their  enjoyment  by  the  peo- 
ple are  inadequate  and  ineffective.  In  only  a  single  case 
— that  of  the  Yellowstone  Park — has  anything  like  sat- 
isfactory preparation  been  made  for  their  public  use. 

One  of  the  bills  now  before  Congress,  which  is  likely 
to  attract  little  interest  because  it  is  non-political  and 
uncontroversial,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Park  Service.  The  bill  has  been  prepared  by 
the  American  Civic  Association,  which  has  done  splen- 
did work  in  the  preservation  from  destructive  exploita- 
tion of  Niagara  Falls.  To  this  Service,  to  be  created  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  would  be  entrusted  the 
task  of  administering  these  splendid  national  posses- 
sions. It  is  an  admirable  measure,  for  it  would  unify 
administrative  functions  which  are  now  scattered,  unre- 
lated and  utterly  lacking  in  coordination.  It  would  in- 
sure a  uniform  and  far-sighted  policy  of  administration 
for  the  national  parks  and  monuments,  and  make  pos- 
sible the  increasing  use  by  the  people  of  these  great  na- 
tional playgrounds.  Canada,  thru  its  national  park 
bureau,  has  so  thoroly  and  wisely  exploited  its  several 
park  areas  that  during  the  season  of  1915,  when  the 
war  conditions  in  Europe  naturally  turned  a  large  vol- 
ume of  travel  toward  the  interior  of  our  own  country, 
the  Canadian  parks  attracted  more  visitors  than  the  cor- 
responding parks  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  done  well  to  set  aside  these  areas  of  natural 
beauty  and  recreative  opportunities  for  popular  use. 
What  remains  to  be  done  is  so  to  coordinate  and  develop 
their  administration  that  their  use  by  the  people  may  be 
facilitated  and  encouraged. 


HERESY   HUNTERS 

IT  is  a  most  gratifying  sign  that  some  journals  and 
presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  protest- 
ing strongly  against  the  heresy  charges  bandied  about 
by  some  mischief  makers  of  that  denomination  and  their 
followers.  It  is  high  time  that  those  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  put  our  growing,  expanding  Christianity  into 
an  intellectual  strait  jacket  should  be  called  to  account 
before  the  bar  of  enlightened  Christian  opinion.  The 
attempt  to  force  upon  men  of  vision  and  conviction 
prescribed  religious  views  has  always  been  attended  by 
grave  disaster  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Gospel.  It  is  really  suicidal  to  pursue  such 
a  course  at  this  juncture,  when  all  the  resources  of  every 
denomination  and  section  of  the  Christian  world  are 
needed,  as  never  before,  to  stay  the  war-making  forces 
of  the  world,  and  bring  about  peace,  established  on  the 
basis  of  brotherhood  and  internationalism.  So  long  as 
the  Church  itself  resorts  to  outward  compulsion,  fear, 
force  and  suspicion  in  order  to  maintain  its  own 
strength  and  integrity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  its  lead- 
ers can  achieve  success  in  counseling  international  good 
will  and  the  replacing  of  force  by  law  and  reason.  The 
Christian  conscience  is  deeply  concerned  over  this  inner 
antagonism  of  traditional  method  and  the  present  high 
call  to  sacrificial  service  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

The  solution  of  the  difl!iculty  is  bound  to  come.  There 
are  indeed  many  indications  that  this  destructive  crisis 
in  Western  civilization  is  bringing  into  clearer  view  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  religioi..  and  focusing  the 
minds  of  Christian  leaders  upon  the  common  aid  and 
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tasks  before  them  rather  than  on  their  differences  of 
creed  and  historical  organization.  It  will  be  fortunate 
if,  in  the  great  upheaval  and  realignnrient  that  are  in 
progress,  the  Church  should  be  able  to  free  itself  for- 
ever from  the  divisive  spirit  of  heresy  hunting  and  be- 
come imbued  with  the  unifying  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  all  who  serve  the  interests  of  the  ideal  kingdom. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JAPAN  has  a  population  of  60,000,000  souls.  The 
United  States  has  over  100,000,000. 

Japan  is  about  the  size  of  California.  Her  arable  land 
is  a  trifle  larger  than  Maryland. 

Japan  is  still  an  agricultural  country.  Her  manufac- 
turers are  a  generation  behind  ours. 

The  annual  value  of  Japan's  farm  products  is  one- 
twelfth  that  of  the  United  States,  her  mineral  products 
one-fortieth,  her  forestry  products  one-twentieth  and 
her  exports  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures  one- 
eighth. 

The  value  of  Japan's  farm  lands  is  one-twentieth  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  value  of  her  bank  de- 
posits is  one-one-hundred-and-fortieth. 

Tho  the  Japanese  army  is  somewhat  larger  than  ours, 
our  navy  is  a  third  larger  than  Japan's. 

Before  the  war  broke  out  Japan  was  the  most  heavily 
taxed  nation  on  earth.  As  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  out  of  every  hundred  dollars  of  wealth  produced 
thirty  dollars  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  government 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  form  of  taxes.  The  general 
poverty  of  Japan  is  very  great. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  to  our  preparedeness-at- 
any-cost  friends  that  Japan  is  amply  able  to  embark  on 
a  great  war  of  aggression  against  us  with  every  expec- 
tation of  success.  To  arms,  Americans !  To  arms ! 


ANOTHER  POETICAL  PERIODICAL 

THAT  the  long  foretold  revival  of  verse  is  upon  us 
seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  number  of  new  maga- 
zines devoted  to  it.  The  latest  is  The  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  published  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The 
first  number  is  true  to  its  name;  half  poetry  and  half 
review.  It  leads  off  with  a  two-page  contribution,  "No.  3 
on  the  Docket,"  by  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  high  priestess  of 
vers  libre,  but  the  editors  admit  rimed  verse  without 
prejudice. 


MARRIAGE  VOWS 

THE  Methodist  General  Conference,  in  eliminating 
the  words  "With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  en- 
dow" from  the  wedding  ritual,  has  taken  an  advance 
step,  tho  a  timid  one,  in  the  direction  of  verbal  honesty. 
But  this  action,  because  it  is  obviously  merely  a  verbal 
change,  shows  how  meaningless  the  ceremony  has  be- 
come. What  a  commotion  would  have  been  created  if  a 
clause  of  equal  prominence  had  been  dropt  out  of  a  deed, 
a  contract  or  a  legislative  act!  We  frequently  hear 
references  to  "the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vows,"  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  expected  to  be  kept  and 
have  no  standing  before  the  courts.  Jove  laughs  at  lov- 
ers' vows,  they  say,  and  the  law  laughs  at  marriage 
vows. 

"With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow"  means  too 
often  that  when  a  wife  wants  a  dollar  for  a  matinee  or 


a  missionary  she  has  to  wheedle  it  out  of  her  husband 
with  smiles  or  tears.  If  the  wife  appeals  to  the  court 
for  the  endowment  promised  her,  the  judge  shakes  his 
head  and  tells  her,  possibly,  that  she  may  get  the  in- 
come on  a  third  of  her  husband's  property  after  he  is 
dead.  If  a  husband  appeals  to  the  court  to  compel  the 
wife  to  obey  him  as  she  promised  to,  the  judge  shakes 
his  head  and  smiles.  English  law  allows,  or  did  until  re- 
cently allow,  the  husband  to  use  "a  stick  no  thicker  than 
his  thumb"  in  the  enforcement  of  wifely  obedience,  but 
American  law  or  custom  has  snatched  even  this  inade- 
quate weapon  from  the  husband's  hand  and  left  him  pow- 
erless. In  certain  churches  brides  may  still  promise  to 
obey,  but  they  don't  mean  to  and  they  don't. 

Altho  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  man  and  woman 
say  when  they  stand  before  the  minister  or  the  magis- 
trate, yet  on  the  other  hand  the  law  holds  them  strictly 
to  a  lot  of  -marital  obligations  to  which  they  have  never 
pledged  themselves.  The  simplified  service  of  the  em- 
barrassed justice  of  the  peace,  "Have  her?  Have  him? 
Hitched!"  commits  the  contracting  parties  to  just  the 
same  duties  and  responsibilities  as  the  most  elaborate 
ritual  and  the  most  impressive  promises.  We  do  not  ad- 
vocate reducing  the  wedding  ceremony  to  this  simple 
form,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  a  little  more  truthful- 
ness would  be  in  order  on  such  an  occasion. 


INVOLUNTARY  ARCHEOLOGISTS 

MANY  people  have  deplored  the  labor  wasted  in  the 
war  and  wished  that  the  millions  of  men  who  have 
spent  the  last  year  and  a  half  digging  trenches  for 
shelter  had  dug  them  for  drainage  and  irrigation  in- 
stead. There  seems  no  prospect  for  diverting  their  labors 
in  this  direction,  but  incidentally  some  benefit  of  an 
unexpected  sort  has  come  from  the  activity  of  the 
human  gophers.  Archeologists  have  long  realized  that 
the  neighborhood  of  Salonica  offered  a  rich  field  for 
excavation,  but  they  never  could  get  their  governments 
to  pay  for  the  excavation.  Suddenly  and  without  the 
urging  of  archeologists,  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments have  sent  some  three  hundred  thousand  men  to 
Greece  and  set  them  to  digging  over  the  whole  territory 
from  the  Aegean  to  the  Serbian  frontier  regardless  of 
expense.  They  have  turned  up  enough  objects  of  art 
and  inscriptions  to  establish  a  museum  and  now  the 
antiquarians  flock  after  the  soldiers  like  crows  after 
the  plowmen.  As  a  result  of  this  unprecedented  excava- 
tion the  world  is  likely  to  learn  a  great  deal  of  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Greek  city  of  Thessalonica,  which  was 
named  by  the  founder  after  his  wife,  the  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  was  a  thriving  city 
when  Paul  was  called  into  Macedonia. 

Such  archeological  by-products  of  war  are  no  new 
thing.  When  Napoleon  took  a  party  of  savants  and  in- 
cidentally some  soldiers  into  Egypt  one  of  them — one  of 
the  soldiers,  not  one  of  the  savants — discovered -in  the 
Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile  the  stone  which  gave  the  clue 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

The  morning  paper  tells  us  that  the  Russians  are  soon 
to  attack  the  Turks  at  Mosul  on  the  Tigris  River.  If 
this  field  is  dug  over  like  Verdun  it  ought  to  turn  out 
some  rich  finds,  for  Mosul  is  near  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
that  great  city  which  Jonah  once  converted,  probably 
for  thp  only  time  in  the  five  thousand  years  of  its  wicked 
history. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


T^  ,  The   Army   Reorganiza- 

Preparedness     ^-^^  ^.^^    ^^    ^   ^^^^    ^^ 

in  Congress       u      ^.u  j? 

^  by    the    conference 

committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, is  ready  for  the  President's  sig- 
nature. The  conference  report  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  without  a  roll- 
call.  In  the  House  the  vote  adopting  it 
was  349  to  25. 

The  bill  as  it  goes  to  the  President 
provides  for  a  regular  army  whose 
maximum  peace  strength  is  variously 
estimated,  depending  upon  the  interpre- 
tation put  by  the  War  Department 
upon  certain  provisions,  at  from  206,- 
000  to  211,000;  and  for  a  Federalized 
National  Guard  of  457,000.  It  further 
provides  for  a  government  nitrate  man- 
ufacturing plant  to  cost  not  more  than 
$20,000,000;  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  military  training  camps  for 
civilians  paid  for  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury;  for  a  board  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment munitions  plant;  and  for  voca- 
tional education  in  the  army.  Federali- 
zation of  the  National  Guard  would  be 
accomplished  thru  Federal  pay  and 
thru  a  requirement  making  the  militia- 
men subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  next  step  in  the  preparedness 
activities  of  Congress  has  to  do  with 
the  Naval  bill.  The  majority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  has 
prepared  a  report  which  ignores  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  the  adoption  of  a  five 
year  building  program,  and  cuts  down 
as  well  his  proposals  for  the  coming 
yeai".  The  Daniels  program  for  1917 
called  for  two  dreadnoughts,  two  battle 
cruisers,  three  scout  cruisers,  fifteen 
destroyers,  five  fleet  submarines,  twen- 
ty-five coast  submarines,  two  gunboats 
and  one  hospital  ship.  The  Naval  Com- 
mittee's proposals  are  for  five  battle 
cruisers,  four  scout  cruisers,  ten  de- 
stroyers, three  fleet  submarines,  seven- 
teen coast  submarines,  one  hospital 
ship,  one  fuel  ship  and  one  ammunition 
ship.  The  Daniels  program  for  the  next 
five  years  would  provide  for  ten  dread- 
noughts, six  battle  cruisers,  ten  scout 
cruisers,  fifty  destroyers,  fifteen  fleet 
submarines,  eighty-five  coast  subma- 
rines, four  gunboats,  two  fuel  ships, 
one  ammunition  ship  and  one  repair 
ship.  This  aspect  of  the  naval  situation, 
involving  the  element  of  planning  for 
a  period  of  years  to  come,  is  ignored  by 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Naval 
Committee. 

The  Republican  minority  is  to  recom- 
mend a  program  for  building  six  battle 
cruisers,  two  dreadnoughts,  six  scout 
cruisers,  twenty-eight  destroyers,  fifty 
submarines  and  several  auxiliary  ships. 

The  calm  disregard  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's recommendations,  approved  by 
the  President  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  and  its  revolutionary  pro- 
posal to  build   no  dreadnoughts  what- 


ever next  year,  is  sure  to  cause  a  pret- 
ty fight  in  Congress.  The  final  program 
will  doubtless  be  quite  different  from 
anything  now  suggested. 

The  House  Does  J!^,^  ^"/^^  Credits 
Some  Legislating  b\"'^^h.>ch  was 
adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  but  five  dissenting  votes, 
passed  the  House  last  week  with  only 
ten  voting  in  the  negative.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  Representatives 
voted  for  the  bill.  The  two  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  not 
identical,  tho  the  differences  between 
them  are  ones  of  detail  rather  than  of 
principle.  In  conference-  the  measure 
will  be  worked  out  into  more  practical 
shape,  and  the  ultimate  passage  of  the 
composite  bill  will,  of  course,  be  merely 
a  matter  of  time. 

The  House  has  also  passed  the  Ad- 
ministration's shipping  bill  by  almost  a 
purely  party  vote.  The  211  affirmative 
votes  included  those  of  a  dozen  minor- 
ity members  and  the  161  negative  votes 
those  of  two  Democrats.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  twofold:  to  permit  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  to  create  a  mer- 
chant marine  by  building,  purchasing, 
leasing  or  chartering  vessels  to  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  as  naval  aux- 
iliaries and  army  transports,  such  ves- 
sels to  be  operated  by  a  corporation  or- 
ganized by  the  government  in  case 
private  capital  would  not  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunity  to  lease  government- 
owned  vessels  and  operate  them;   and 


BRANDEIS  OR ? 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Brandeis  on  a  recent  cover 
of  Tho  Independent  was  altered  by  a  student  at 
the  College  of  Wooster  to  brinsr  out  the  striking 
resemblance  between  the  "People's  Attorney"  and 
Abraham  Lincoln 


to  create  a  shipping  board  with  power 
to  regulate  the  rates  and  practises  of 
ocean  carriers. 

Before  the  bill  could  be  passed  it 
was  found  necessary  to  adopt  an 
amendment  limiting  the  government  op- 
eration of  steamship  lines  to  a  period 
of  five  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Great  War.  The  bill  provides  that  Pan- 
ama Canal  bonds  shall  be  sold  to 
finance  the  proposed  shipping  corpora- 
tion. 

A  bill  providing  appropriations  of 
$45,000,000  to  be  expended  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Sacramento  rivers  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  floods  was  passed  last 
week  in  the  House  and  now  goes  to  the 
Senate. 

The  status  of  the  Ameri- 
In  Mexico  can  expeditionary  forces  in 
Mexico  is  no  more  definite 
than  it  has  been  from  the  start.  A  new 
note  from  General  Carranza  on  the  sit- 
uation is  expected  in  Washington  at 
any  time.  It  is  hoped,  and  indeed  ex- 
pected, that  it  will  be  friendly  in  tone 
and  will  not  insist  upon  the  request  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops. 

Meanwhile  a  little  flying  squadron  of 
the  Eighth  Cavary  has  come  up  with 
some  of  the  raiders  upon  Glen  Springs 
and  rescued  the  two  Americans  who 
were  captured  in  that  raid.  Five  of  the 
bandits  were  killed  by  the  pursuing 
cavalry  and  two  captured. 

General  Funston  is  going  steadily 
ahead  with  the  work  of  organizing  the 
border  patrol  for  the  purpose  of  polic- 
ing the  danger  zone  across  the  line. 

There  is  no  news  of  Villa. 

^,      „  ,       It  is  characteristic  of 

The  Roosevelt     j^j^.     Roosevelt,    when 

Platform  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  attack  a 

policy,  to  go  to  the  place  where  that 
policy  is,  so  to  speak,  at  home.  So  last 
week  he  went  to  Detroit  and  set  forth 
at  length  his  views  on  those  issues  be- 
fore the  country,  the  opposition  to 
which  has  been  personified  by  Henry 
Ford.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Roosevelt  made 
no  personal  attack  upon  Mr.  Ford  or 
anyone  else,  for  that  matter,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  a  long,  elaborate 
and  particularly  temperate  statement 
of  his  beliefs.  He  prefaced  his  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  with  a  brief  appre- 
ciation of  the  man  whose  views  he  was 
tc  combat,  in  which  he  said: 

For  Mr.  Ford  personally,  I  feel  not 
merely  friondliness.  but  in  many  respects  a 
very  genuine  admiration.  There  is  much  in 
the  methods  and  very  much  in  the  purposes 
with  which  he  has  conducted  his  business, 
notably  in  his  relations  to' his  working  peo- 
ple, that  commands  my  hearty  sympathy 
and  respect.  Moreover,  there  is  always 
something  attractive  to  an  American  in  the 
career  of  a  man  wlio  has  raised  himself 
from  tho  industrial  ranks  until  he  is  one  of 
the  captains  of  industry. 

As  Mr.  Roosevelt  sees  it.  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  many 
other  Americans  see  eye  to  eye  with 
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THE  LADY  OR  THE  JINGO— BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  PREPAREDNESS  QUESTION 
The  Committee  on  Industrial  Preparedness  recently  mobilized  a  number  of  illustrators  and  car- 
toonists at  a  dinner  in  New  York  to  enlist  them  in  the  campaign  for  adequate  national  defenses. 
James  Montgomery  Flagg  brought  the  drawing,  "Armless,"  'which  thus  heads  the  preparedness 
poster  parade.  In  New  York  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  is  holding  an  exhibition  designed  to  drive 
home  the  anti-preparation  case,  and  Uncle  Sam,  prepared,  is  a  leading  exhibit 


him  in  this  matter,  "there  are  at  this 
time  two  great  issues  before  us,  both 
inseparably  bound  together.  They  are 
the  issues  of  Americanism  and  pre- 
paredness." In  facing  these  issues  he 
declares  that  there  can  be  no  compro- 
mise. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  compromise, 
then  we  must  have  real  and  not  sham 
preparedness.  The  issue  is,  says  Mr. 
Roosevelt, 

Are  we  prepared  with  a  sane  and  lofty 
idealism  to  fit  ourselves  to  render  great 
service  to  mankind  by  rendering  ourselves 
fit  for  our  own  service,  or  are  we  content 
to  avoid  effort  and  labor 'in  the  present  by 
preparing  to  tread  the  path  that  China  has 
trodden?  .  .  .  There  is  no  use  in  saying 
that  we  will  fit  ourselves  to  defend  our- 
selves a  little,  but  not  much.  Such  a  posi- 
tion is  equivalent  to  announcing  that,  if 
necessary,  we  shall  hit,  but  that  we  shall 
only  hit  soft.  The  only  right  principle  is  to 
prepare  thoroly  or  not  at  all.  The  only 
right  principle  is  to  avoid  hitting  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  but  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  hit  soft.  To  go  to  war  a  little, 
but  not  much,  is  the  one  absolutely  certain 
way  to  insure  disaster.  To  prepare  a  little, 
but  not  much,  stands  on  a  par  with  a  city 
developing  a  fire  department  which,  after  a 
fire  occurs,  can  put  it  out  a  little,  but  not 
much. 

The  object  of  preparedness,  in  the 
view  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  not  war  but 
the  prevention  of  war.  As  he  put  it,  "I 
am  advocating  preparedness  so  as  to 
avoid  war,  and  I  am  advocating  pre- 
paredness in  the  work  of  peace  as  in 
military  matters." 

The  measure  of  the  preparedness 
which  he  desires  in  military  and  naval 
matters  is  this: 

I  believe  in  a  thoroly  efficient  navy,  the 
second  in  size  in  the  world.  I  believe  in  a 
small  but  thoroly  efficient  regular  army,  an 
army  of  2r>0,000  men,  with  a  proper  reserve. 
This  would  give  us  a  mobile  army  of  125,- 
000  men.  But  back  of  the  regular  army  and 
navy  must  stand  the  strength  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  this  strength  must  be  pre- 
pared m  advance  or  it  will  be  utterly  use- 
less in  time  of  trial. 

To  the  end  that  the  people  may  be 
themselves  prepared  to  stand  behind 
the  army  and  the  navy  in  the  time  of 


national  danger,  Mr.  Roosevelt  be- 
lieves in  "universal  service  based  on 
universal  training." 

I  think  it  would  be  not  only  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  nation  in  the  event  of 
war,  but  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividuals undergoing  it,  and,  therefore,  to 
the  nation,  as  regards  the  work  of  peace. 
I  believe  that  the  dog-tent  would  prove  a 
most  effective  agent  for  democratizing  and 
nationalizing  our  life ;  quite  as  much  so  as 
the  public  school,  and  far  more  so  than  the 
American  factory  and  the  American  city  as 
they  are  today. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  believe 
"that  preparedness  for  national  power 
lies  wholly  in  guns  and  ships  and 
armed  men."  In  order  that  we  may 
have  the  other  essentials  of  prepared- 
ness, he  declares: 

There  must  be  a  deliberate  purpose  to  see 
that  health  and  well-being  of  the  workers, 
their  standard  of  wages  and  of  living  and 
of  the  education  of  their  children  are  held 
up  to  the  level  that  will  insure  the  greatest 
national  efficiency,  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future.    .    .    . 

We  must  abolish  pork-barrel  methods  in 
the  army — 'as  regards  army  posts,  navy 
yards,  as  regards  everything  else.    .    .    . 

Pork-barrel  graft  is  a  crime  against  the 
nation  when  the  army  and  navy  are  in- 
volved. But  honesty  and  efficiency  in  man- 
aging the  army  and  navy  only  represent 
the  beginning  of  military  preparedness. 

We  can  have  no  effective  army  unless 
business  is  mobilized  and  especially  unless 
our  transportation  system  is  nationalized. 
The  railroads,  whose  business  is  directly  or 
indirectly  interstate,  must,  in  all  their  re- 
lations, be  regulated  by  the  national  govern- 
ment and  not  by  forty-eight  conflicting 
state  governments.    .    .    . 

The  merchant  marine  must  be  developed 
not  only  for  our  own  purposes  of  peace,  but 
as  a  basis  for  the  navy.  It  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  transportation  needs  and  to 
the  navy  of  this  country.  Our  merchant 
fleet  must  build  up  a  naval  reserve.  We 
must  safeguard  the  rights  of  our  sailors, 
but  we  can  only  do  so  if  we  upbuOd  the 
lines  of  ships  on  which  they  are  to  serve. 

It  was  a  forceful  and  effective 
speech.  No  better  statement  could  be 
made  of  the  position  of  those  who 
hold  the  view  that  preparedness  in  full 
measure  is  the  one  great  n?.tional  duty 
that  confronts  us  at  this  time. 


In  an  address  before 
the  Press  Club  in 
Washington  last  week 
President  Wilson  set  forth  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  difficulties  under 
which  the  Chief  Executive  labors  in 
critical  times  like  these.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  said: 

You  can  imagine  the  strain  upon  the 
feeling  of  any  man  who  is  trying  to  inter- 
pret the  spirit  of  his  country  when  he  feels 
that  that  spirit  cannot  have  its  own  way 
beyond  a  certain  point.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  points  of  strain  upon  me,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  point  it  out,  was  this : 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  chief 
wish  of  America  is  for  peace.  One  is  that 
they  love  peace  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tlie  present  quarrel,  and  the  other  is  that 
they  believe  the  present  quarrel  has  carried 
those  engaged  in  it  so  far  that  they  cannot 
be  held  to  ordinary  standards  of  responsi- 
bility, and  that,  therefore,  as  some  men 
have  exprest  it  to  me,  since  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  mad,  why  should  we  not  simply 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  ordinary  channels  of 
action?  Why  not  let  the  storm  pass,  and 
then,  when  it  is  all  over,  have  the  reckon- 
ings? 

Knowing  that  from  both  these  two  points 
of  view  the  passion  of  America  was  for 
peace,  I  was,  nevertheless,  aware  that 
America  is  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
not  only,  but  one  of  the  chief  nations  of 
the  world — a  nation  that  grows  more  and 
more  powerful  almost  in  spite  of  herself; 
that  grows  morally  more  and  more  influen- 
tial even  when  she  is  not  aware  of  it,  and 
that  if  she  is  to  play  the  part  which  she 
most  covets  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
act  more  or  less  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  I  cannot  retain  my  moral  influence 
over  a  man  except  by  occasionally  knocking 
him  down ;  if  that  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  he  will  respect  me,  then  for  the  sake 
of  his  soul  I  have  got  occasionally  to  knock 
him  down. 

So  I  say  that  I  have  been  aware  that,  to 
do  the  very  thing  that  we  are  proudest  of 
the  ability  to  do,  there  might  come  a  time 
when  we  would  have  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
we  would  prefer  not  to  do  it ;  and  the  great 
burden  on  my  spirits,  gentlemen,  has  been 
that  it  has  been  up  to  me  to  choose  when 
that  time  came. 

Can  you  imagine  a  thing  more  calculated 
to  keep  a  man  awake  at  nights  than  that? 

Because,  just  because,  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  was  the  whole  thing  and  was  aware  that 
my  duty  was  a  duty  of  interpretation,  how 
could  I  be  sure  that  I  had  the  right  ele- 
ments of  information  by  which  to  interpret 
truly? 

What  we  are  now  talking  about  is  large- 
ly spiritual.  You  say,  "All  the  people  out 
my  way  think  so  and  so."  Now,  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  you  have  not  talked 
with  all  the  people  out  your  way.  I  find 
that  out  again  and  again,  and  so  you  are 
taken  by  surprize.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  asking  anybody's  leave  to 
do  their  own  thinking,  and  are  not  asking 
anybody  to  tip  them  off  what  they  ought 
to  think.  They  are  thinking  for  themselves, 
every  man  for  himself;  and  you  do  not 
know,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  since  the  re- 
sponsibility is  mine,  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  thinking  about. 

I  have  the  most  imperfect  means  of  find- 
ing out.  and  yet  I  have  got  to  act  as  if  I 
knew.  That  is  the  burden  of  it,  and  I  teU 
you,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pretty  serious  bur- 
den, particularly  if  you  look  upon  the  office 
as  I  do — that  I  am  not  put  here  to  do  what 
I  please.  If  I  were,  it  would  have  been  ver.v 
much  more  interesting  than  it  has  been.  I 
am  put  here  to  interpret,  to  register,  to  sug- 
gest, and,  more  than  that,  and  much  great- 
er than  that,  to  be  suggested  to. 

Truly,  there  is  no  bigger  job,  no 
harder  task  than  being  President,  and 
it  does  not  take  the  man  who  has  the 
fortune  to  be  selected  for  the  job  very 
long  to  find  it  out. 
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The  End  of 


The  session  of  the 

.  New    York    Legis- 

Sing  Sing  in  Sight      j^^^^^  ^^-^^  ^^^^ 

to  a  close  a  month  ago  left  some  try- 
ing problems  for  Governor  Whitman  to 
solve.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  a 
new  prison  to  take  the  place  of  Sin^ 
Sing,  the  legislators  avoided  responsi- 
bility by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  pass- 
ing two  bills  with  different  provisions. 
It  was  obvious  that  both  bills  could  not 
become  law;  the  Governor  must  veto 
one  or  both  of  them.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Whitman  rose  to  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  cowardice  of  the  legis- 
lators, and  vetoed  the  bad  bill  of  the 
pair,  and  signed  the  good  one. 

Sing  Sing  Prison  has  long  been  a 
pestilential  disgrace  to  civilization.  Not 
only  is  it  old,  unsanitary  and  inade- 
quate, but  the  plan  upon  which  it  is 
built — the  Bastile  cell  block  plan — is  a 
relic  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  need  for  radical  improvement  in 
the  State's  chief  prison,  long  voiced  by 
advocates  of  prison  reform,  was 
brought  vividly  into  public  notice  by 
the  appointment  as  warden  of  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne.  Mr.  Osborne  is  still  suf- 
fering under  the  persecution  waged 
against  him  under  the  guise  of  law  for 
ulterior  motives.  The  criminal  case 
brought  against  him  is  being  smashed 
just  as  fast  as  the  deliberate  machinery 
of  the  law  can  move  its  ponderous 
wheels;  but  it  may  be  several  months 
yet  before  the  process  is  complete. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Osborne  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  the  me- 
dieval cell  block  of  Sing  Sing  is  to  give 
way  to  a  new  institution  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  of  modern  en- 
lightenment as  to  the  treatment  of 
those  who  have  broken  the  State's  laws. 
The  house  of  horrors  that  is  Sing  Sing, 
the  propagating  and  distributing  sta- 
tion for  disease  and  vice,  is  to  go.  A 
farm  and  industrial  prison  on  a  better 
site  is  to  take  its  place. 

-,,       ,-  ,  Another        cour- 

Other  Vetoes  by        ^^^^^^     ^^^^     ^^ 

Governor  Whitman  Governor  Whit- 
man  of  a  vicious  legacy  of  the  depart- 
ed legislature  dealt  with  the  conditions 
of  labor  of  women  and  minors  in  the 
canning  industry.  Each  year  an  attack 
is  made  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
upon  the  laws  which  protect  these 
workers  from  exploitation.  Each  year 
legislators  are  found  ready  to  serve 
the  selfish  ends  of  greedy  manufactur- 
ers at  the  expense  of  humanity.  The 
bill  passed  this  year  by  the  Legislature 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  women 
to  be  worked  twelve  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  during  the  rush 
season  from  June  1.5  to  October  15. 

Governor  Whitman  also  refused  his 
approval  to  the  bill  establishing  a 
board  of  censorship  over  moving  pic- 
ture films  and  imposing  a  tax  upon 
each  film  presented.  The  tax  provision, 
it  was  estimated,  would  return  an  an- 
nual income  to  the  state  of  more  than 
a  million  dollars.  It  would,  said  Mr. 
Whitman,  impose  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship upon  the  motion  picture  industry. 
"The  moving  picture  theater,"  said  the 
Governor,    "because    of    the    nominal 


admission  fee  of  from  five  to  ten  cents, 
has  become  the  principal  form  of  en- 
tertainment which  can  generally  be 
enjoyed  by  persons  of  limited  means. 
.  .  .  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  burden  imposed  by  this  bill  in  re- 
spect to  the  tax  on  the  producers  and 
lessors  of  these  films  would  be  so  great 
as  to  close  many  of  these  places  of 
exhibition."  He  further  declared  that 
he  had  found  such  fundamental  objec- 
tions to  the  procedure  under  the  cen- 
sorship provision  of  the  bill  that  it  was 
not  necessary  or  possible  to  consider 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  desir- 
ability of  such  censorship. 

The  Independent  recently  exprcst 
editorially  its  views  on  the  unsound- 
ness of  any  governmental  censorship 
whatever  over  dramatic  productions, 
even  when  the  screen  takes  the  place 
of  the  stage.  Governor  Whitman's  veto 
is  in  the  line  of  sound  public  policy. 


A  Terrible  Crime 


In     the     town     of 


.    _  Waco,    Texas,    last 

in  iexas  ^^^j^    ^    crowd    of 

15,000  persons  watched  a  human  being 
burned  to  death.  It  was  no  accident, 
but  deliberate  intent.  A  negro  boy  of 
eighteen  had  criminally  assaulted  and 
killed  a  white  woman  seven  days  be- 
fore. He  had  been  arrested,  indicted, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  astonishingly  brief  space  of 
time. 

Then  the  mob  seized  him  and  burned 
him  to  death  in  the  public  square, 
while  men,  .women  and  children  looked 
on.  It  was  a  peculiarly  atrocious  case 
of  lynch  law.  It  had  none  of  the  usual 
circumstances  that  are  offered  in  pal- 
liation. The  offender  had  been  convict- 
ed and  would  have  been  put  to  death 
legally  in  due  course.  There  could  be 
no  contention  that  justice  might  be 
cheated.  His  lynching  was  simply  an 
orgy  of  mob  brutality  and  savage  lust. 

The  young  negro's  crime  was  a  hor- 
rible one.  The  ci'ime  of  the  people  of 


Waco  was  more  horrible  and  a  deeper 
stain  upon  the  fair  name  of  Texas. 

■D         J  *u     Ai  On  Monday,  May  15, 

Beyond  the  Alps  ,        ,               .i 

•'                     *^  almost      exactly      a 

Lies  Italy  y^^j.   ^^^^   ^^le   date 

when  Italy  declared  war  upon  Austria, 
the  Austrian  troops  in  the  Trentino  be- 
gan an  advance  movement  which  in  a 
few  days  carried  them  over  the  Italian 
frontier.  During  all  this  time  the  Aus- 
trians  have  kept  to  the  defensive  and 
been  content  to  hold  the  lines  that  had 
been  fortified  a  few  miles  within  the 
boundary.  The  Italian  troops,  tho  out- 
numbering their  opponents  some  four 
to  one,  have  been  unable  to  break  thru 
these  lines  at  any  point  or  to  capture 
any  important  stronghold.  The  Italian 
soldiers  appear  to  have  fought  bravely 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  munitions,  but  the  ut- 
most they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
is  to  push  their  lines  from  three  to  five 
miles  into  Austrian  territory  in  several 
sectors  and  at  one  point  near  the  coast 
about  ten  miles. 

Even  more  humiliating  to  Italian 
pride  was  the  course  of  events  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic.  Here  Italy 
has  long  claimed  special  interests,  for 
the  King  of  Montenegro  is  the  father  of 
the  Queen  of  Italy,  and  the  Albanian 
coast  has  been  regarded  as  eventually 
coming  within  the  domain  of  Greater 
Italy.  Yet  the  Italian  troops  that  had 
been  shipped  across  the  Adriatic  of- 
fered no  resistance  when  the  Austrians 
swept  over  Montenegro  and  Albania. 
Only  one  point  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  the  city  of  Avlona,  has 
been  held  by  the  Italians  and  this  is 
now  threatened  by  Austrian  attack 
from  sea  and  land.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  are  said  to  have  been  assembled 
at  Fiume,  the  Hungarian  port  on  the 
Adriatic,  in  order  to  convey  an  Aus- 
trian army  to  Durazzo,  the  capital  of 
Albania.  From  this  point  they  can 
march  dov/n  the  coast  to  Avlona. 


V'Piiyujht    i  ntlt  iicoud 


WHEKK   OUR  OWN   WAR  NEWS   CO.MES   FROM 


General    Pershing   giving-    an    interview   to   the   newspaper   correspondents    at    Field    Headquarters 

near  Namiquipa,   Mexico 
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GENERAL  DRAFTING  CO   INC   N  1 


THE   AUSTRIAN   INVASION   OF   ITALY 

The  Austrians  have  taken  the  offensive  by  massing  troops  in  the  Trentino  tongue  and  attacking 
the   frontier  at   various   points   in   the  direction   of   Verona  and     Vicenza 


Italy's  Part    "^^^    Allies    naturally  ex- 
pected that   the   accession 
in  the  War     ^^   j^^j^   ^.^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^ 

million  potential  troops  would  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  and  they  have  not  been  able 
wholly  to  conceal  their  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  the  Italians  to  deliver 
any  effective  blows  or  even  to  divert 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  from  the  Russian  and 
Serbian  fields  to  the  Italian  frontier. 
None  ot  the  Allied  armies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  British,  has  made  so  lit- 
tle progress  as  the  Italian.  Since  Italy 
did  not  enter  the  war  until  nine  months 
after  its  outbreak  she  had  ample  op- 
portunity for  preparation,  and  she  was 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  funds 
for  this  purpose  by  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

But  by  bringing  Italy  into  the  war 
the  Allies  alienated  Greece,  and  as  it 
has  turned  out  Greece  might  have  been 
more  use  to  them,  for  it  was  thru  the 
inactivity  of  Greece  and  the  accession 
of  Bulgaria  that  the  Central  Powers 
were  enabled  to  conquer  Serbia  and  con- 
nect with  Constantinople.  From  this 
followed  the  defeat  of  the  British  on 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Tigris.  Mean- 
while Greece  has  seized  the  opportunity 
to  occupy  the  Epirote  provinces  of 
southern     Albania,     back    of     Avlona, 


which  Italy  has  covtttd.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  district  are  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  Greek  Parliament. 

Italy  has  never  declared  war  upon 
Germany,  so  the  old  treaty  which  binds 
these  nations  in  a  defensive  alliance  is 
still  nominally  in  force.  Nor  have  the 
German  ships  in  Italian  ports  yet  been 
seized  by  the  Italian  Government,  al- 
tho,  curiously  enough,  the  German 
ships  seized  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment have  been  sent  to  Italy  to  aid  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Austrians. 

A  year  ago,  when  Italy  was  hesitat- 
ing whether  to  engage  in  the  war,  Aus- 
tria offered  her  the  Trentino  and  a 
strip  along  the  Isonzo  frontier  if  she 
would  maintain  her  neutrality,  but  this 
was  rejected  as  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  the  Italian  Irre- 
dentists. The  territory  gained  by  the 
Italians  during  the  past  year  at  a  cost 
of  several  hundred  thousand  men  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  that  offered  Italy  to 
remain  at  peace. 

But  the  entrance  of  Italy  in  the  war 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Allies  in  many  ways,  especially  in  clos- 
ing the  ring  around  the  Central  Pow- 
ers and  shutting  the  last  door  thru 
which  they  could  get  supplies  from  the 
outside  world.  The  lack  of  success  of 
the  Italian  troops  in  the  field*  does  not 
appear  so  surprising  when  we  consider 


that  the  Austrian  frontier  fortifica- 
tions, which  they  were  attacking,  were 
not  improvised  entrenchments  in  the 
open  plain  like  those  held  by  the 
French,  British  and  Germans  in  France 
and  Belgium,  but  a  carefully  con- 
structed system  of  defenses  located 
upon  the  hights  overlooking  the  Italian 
plains.  When  Austria  surrendered  the 
province  of  Venetia  to  Italy  in  1866 
she  insisted  upon  drawing  the  boundary 
line  upon  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  so 
as  to  give  her  the  strategic  advantage 
that  she  is  now  utilizing. 

Tv,^  T^»„*;««  The  southern  point  of 
Ine  Trentmo       a      4.  •        t.       i    i 

Austrian    lyroi,  known 
Campaign         ^^^^    .^^    ^^.^j.   ^^^^   ^^ 

the  Trentino,  juts  down  into  Italy  like 
an  Alpine  peninsula.  At  its  tip  it  is 
split  by  the  Lago  di  Garda,  most  of 
which  is  Italian  waters,  but  dominated 
by  the  hills  on  either  side  which  were 
held  and  fortified  by  the  Austrians.  Ve- 
rona and  Vicenza  are  both  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  Austrian  frontier  and 
an  advance  of  another  twenty-five  miles 
beyond  Vicenza  would  bring  the  Aus- 
trians to  Venice  and  cut  off  the  prov- 
ince of  Venetia  from  the  rest  of  Italy. 
Venetia  was  gained  by  Italy  fifty  years 
ago  thru. Prussian  prowess  rather  than 
her  own  efforts,  for  the  Italian  gen- 
erals and  admirals  made  a  muddle  of 
the  1866  campaign  against  Austria. 
Austria  has  never  ceased  to  look  with 
longing  upon  her  lost  Venetia,  altho  the 
province  is  altogether  Italian  in  popu- 
lation and  sympathies. 

But  the  reconquest  of  Venetia  seems 
too  ambitious  a  project  for  the  Aus- 
trians to  undertake  at  this  stage  of  the 
war — and  it  may  be  that  the  invasion 
of  Italy  from  the  Trentino  is  intended, 
like  the  German  attack  upon  Verdun,  to 
forestall  an  offensive  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians  in  another  quarter.  We  may 
surmise  that  the  recent  visit  of  Pre- 
mier Asquith  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  Italians  to  greater 
activity  and  it  was  rumored  that  they 
were  massing  troops  for  a  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  the  eastern  front  along  the 
Isonzo  River. 

At  any  rate  General  Cadorna  has 
been  forced  to  transfer  his  headquarters 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

May  15 — Austrians  advance  in  Tren- 
tino. Trial  of  Sir  Roger  Casement 
for  high  treason  begins. 

May  J 6 — Austrians  gain  on  Adige  and 
Astico.  Russians  cross  Persian  bor- 
der toward  Mosul. 

May  1~ — Three  German  ships  sunk 
by  British  submarines  in  the  Baltic. 
French  and  (ierman  aviators  fight 
33  battles  in  the  air. 

May  18 — Germans  take  trenches 'on 
Hill  304.  El  Arish,  near  Egyptian 
frontier,  bombarded  by  British  war- 
ships and  aeroplanes. 

May  19 — Austrians  take  Col  Santo, 
south  of  Rovereto.  Dunkirk  bom- 
barded  by   German   aeroplanes. 

May  20 — Italians  take  Col  di  Lana,  in 
Venetian  Alps.  Germans  repulsed 
on  Dead  Man  Hill. 

May  21 — Cossacks  join  British  on 
Tigris.  French  regain  Haudromont 
quarries,  east  of  Meuse. 
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from  the  Isonzo  frontier  to  the  Tren- 
tino,  where  the  Austrians  are  pouring 
down  the  valleys  leadinj?  into  Italy. 
Three  of  these  leading  southeast  from 
Trent  seem  to  be  the  avenues  chosen 
for  the  Austrian  invasion.  The  first  is 
the  Lagarina  valley  thru  which  flows 
the  Adige  River,  a  gorge  so  wild  that 
it  was  taken  by  Dante  for  one  of  the 
scenes  of  his  "Inferno."  The  Adige 
runs  down  just  east  of  Lake  Garda  to 
Verona.  Further  to  the  east  is  the 
Astico  River,  which  flows  thru  Vicenza 
to  Venice.  Beyond  this  is  the  Brenta 
River,  which  forms  the  Sugana  valley. 
The  Italian  troops  during  the  past 
year  have  been  trying  to  push  their 
way  up  these  three  valleys  to  the  cities 
of  Rovereto  and  Trent,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  more  than  five 
miles  at  the  most,  and  much  of  this 
ground  was  recovered  by  the  Austrians 
within  four  days  after  their  advance 
movement  began.  The  Italians  who  held 
the  passes  and  peaks  seem  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprize  and  lost  heavily.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vienna  report,  the  Aus- 
trians took  in  four  days  257  officers, 
12,900  men,  107  guns,  12  28-centimeter 
howitzers  and  68  machine  guns.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Italians  claim  that  the 
Austrians  lost  35,000  men  in  the  four 
days'  off'ensive. 


Dead  Man 
Hill 


The  Germans  have  by  no 
means  given  up  hope  of 
capturing  Verdun.  On  the 
contrary  they  have,  during  the  week, 
renewed  their  eff'orts  to  take  the  hills 
west  of  the  Meuse  River,  and  their  lat- 
est attack  was  pushed  with  as  much 
vigor  as  their  first  two  months  ago.  A 
night  assault  gave  them  possession  of 
part,  at  least,  of  th.e  top  of  Hill  304, 
and  later  they  gained  some  of  the 
outer  trenches  on  Dead  Man  Hill, 
which  stands  next  to  it.  But  at  the  sec- 
ond line  of  entrenchments  the  French 
curtain  of  fire  was  so  fierce  that  the 
German  wave  was  stopped  and  turned 
back.  The  Germans  have  during  the 
week  straightened  their  line  in  this 
sector  and  are  now  able  to  attack  Dead 
Man  Hill  from  the  west,  south  and 
north  simultaneously. 

At  other  points  along  the  line  in 
France  and  Belgium  the  Germans  have 
been  active.  In  the  Argonne  forest, 
v^est  of  Verdun,  and  in  the  Champagne 


t'opyi  iuht  Mcdem 

THE  RUSSIANS  IN  FRANCE  MUST 

region  beyond,  they  attacked  the 
French  lines  and  near  Loos  and  Ar- 
mentieres  the  British.  A  squadron  of 
German  aeroplanes  flying  over  Dunkiri: 
and  Bergues  killed  a  dozen  persons  in- 
cluding women  and  children. 

Russians  Advance    ^^^^^  «"  ^he  Tigris 
on  Mosul  IS  likely  soon  to  see 

a  bigger  fight  than 
in  the  days  when  its  name  was  Nine- 
veh and  it  was  the  leading  city  of  the 
world.  Now  its  importance  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  overland  cara- 
van route  from  Aleppo  along  which 
the  German  Bagdad  railroad  was  to 
come  here  reaches  the  Tigris  River. 
The    capture    of    this   junction    by    the 


Paul  Thompnon 

TRAINING   CIVILIANS    FOR   WAR   DUTY    IN   THE   SHOPS 

England  not  only  calls  women  and  some  men  into  her  munition  plants,  but  she  ijives  them  special 
training  for  effective  work  there.  This  is  a  class  conducted  by  the  London  County  Council  and. 
as  the  blackboard  shows,  the  teachinur  gives  the  workers  an   intelligent  appreciation   of  their  tasks 


LEARN  TO  FIGHT  A  LA  FRANCAIS 

Russians  from  the  Caucasus  would  cut 
Turkey  in  two  and  leave  Persia  to  be 
divided  between  the  British  and  Rus- 
sians. 

The  news  from  this  field  is  too  frag- 
mentary and  unreliable  to  enable  us 
to  place  the  armies  with  exactitude  or 
even  to  tell  which  way  the  tide  is 
going.  But  it  appears  that  since  Field 
Marshal  von  Mackensen  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  Ar- 
menia the  westward  advance  of  the 
Russians  from  Erzerum  upon  Erzin- 
gan  has  been  checked  and  that  the 
Russians  who  are  moving  south  to- 
ward Mosul  are  meeting  with  increas- 
ing resistance  as  they  approach  the 
Tigris  River.  Besides  this  army  from 
the  north  there  are  said  to  be  two 
other  armies  approaching  from  the 
Persian  frontier  to  the  northeast,  one 
headed  toward  Mosul  and  the  other  to- 
ward Bagdad.  220  miles  down  stream. 
But  the  Turkish  troops  which  have 
been  engaged  against  the  British  on 
the  Tigris  are  now  released,  thru  the 
capture  of  General  Townshend's  army, 
and  may  be  turned  against  the  ad- 
vancing Russians. 

General  Sir  Percy  Lake,  who  now 
has  charge  of  the  British  forces  in 
Mesopotamia,  reports  that  "a  force  of 
Russian  cavalry  has  joined  General 
Gorringe  after  a  bold  and  adventurous 
ride."  These  Cossacks  probably  came 
down  thru  the  mountains  from  the  Rus- 
sian army  which  has  marched  from 
the  Caspian  bea  thru  Hamadan  and 
Kermanshah  and  crost  the  border  into 
Turkey. 


CONNECTICUT:  According 
to  the  latest  report  -of  State 
Labor  Commissioner  Hyde,  the 
employment  agencies  conducted 
by  his  department  in  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Water- 
bury  and  Norwich  procured  em- 
ployment for  1623  persons  out 
of  2750  who  applied  to  them  in 
March  of  this  year.  Of  these 
applicants  1956  were  men  and 
794  women.  About  fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  women  were 
placed  in  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  more 
than  2000  applications  for  help 
in  the  month,  and  about  eighty 
per  cent  of  these  demands  were 
supplied.  This  was  the  largest 
volume  of  business  ever  done  in 
a  month  by  these  agencies. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

Congress  finally  has  passed  the 
bill,  so  many  times  rejected,  in- 
corporating the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  some  of 
the  best  known  authors  and 
artists  of  the  East  and  one, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  from 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
bill  limits  the  membership  of 
the  academy  to  fifty.  The  stated 
purpose  of  incorporation  is  "to 
enable  the  organization  to  re- 
ceive and  expend  any  fund 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing literature  and  the  arts, 
may  be  entrusted  to  its  good 
faith,  its  experience  and  its 
knowledge  of  the  best  use  to 
which  such  fund  may  be  put." 
As  vacancies  occur  members  of 
the  academy  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  by  which  the  academy 
was  established  in  1905. 

ILLINOIS:  The  formal  open- 
ing of  Chicago's  municipal  pier 
will  be  celebrated  on  Memorial 
Day.  It  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  best  equipped  city  pier 
in  the  world.  Located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  it 
extends  3000  feet  into  the  lake 
and  is  300  feet  wide,  with  large 
recreation  facilities  at  its  end. 
It  is  intended  to  relieve  conges- 
tion in  the  river  by  taking  care 
of  most  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger service  outside.  It  has 
cost  about  $4,600,000,  but  engi- 
neers say  its  rentals  and  con- 
cessions will  cover  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  all  its  buildings, 
amortize  the  original  cost  and 
pay  four  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

KENTUCKY:  The  passage  of 
the  so-called  Hutchcraft  bill  by 
the  Legislature  is  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  "dryest" 
Sundays  Kentucky  has  ever 
known.  One  provision  of  this 
bill  requires  the  revocation  of  a 
liquor  license  as  soon  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  has  been 
proved',  and  a  year  must  elapse 
before  another  license  can  be  is- 
sued to  the  same  person  or  to  any 
other  person  at  the  same  loca- 
tion. The  Sunday  closing  law  has 
long  been  a  dead  letter  in  most 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state,  but  it  is  said  that  this 
new  provision  has  changed  the 
situation.  In  Louisville  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  passage 
of  the  law  not  a  drunken  man 
was  seen  and  not  an  arrest  was 
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made  for  any  cause  at  the  cen- 
tral police  station  between  7 
a.  m.  and  11  p.  m. 

MARYLAND:  A  new  law, 
said  to  be  unlike  any  other  ever 
enacted  by  a  legislature  in  this 
country,  has  been  signed  by 
(Governor  Harrington  and  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  June  1.  It  is 
one  of  the  results  of  that  con- 
dition exposed  last  year  by  the 
Goldsborough  Vice  Commission, 
which  learned  that  thousands  of 
new-born  infants  had  been  dis- 
posed of  to  private  institutions, 
in  which  a  large  percentage  of 
them  had  died.  The  new  law 
provides  that  no  illegitimate 
child  under  six  months  of  age 
may  be  separated  from  its 
mother  to  be  placed  in  any  fos- 
ter home,  except  under  duly  at- 
tested necessity  for  the  physical 
good  of  the  mother  or  child. 
Opponents  of  the  measure  fear 
it  will  lead  to  many  cases  of 
deliberate  infanticide. 

MICHIGAN:  The  tuberbulosis 
survey  of  this  state,  begun  last 
October  by  the  Michigan  Board 
of  Health,  has  proved  surpriz- 
ingly  popular,  and  the  board 
has  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  made  by 
people  who  wish  to  be  exam- 
ined. In  the  six  months  thir- 
teen of  the  eighty-three  coun- 
ties in  the  state  have  been  visit- 
ed and  more  than  5000  persons 
examined.  2242  cases  with  either 
positive  evidences  or  suspicious 
indications  of  tuberculosis  were 
found.  Nurses  visit  the  homes 
of  these  persons  and  give  in- 
structions for  the  improvement 
of  living  conditions  and  infor- 
mation on  how  to  prevent  con- 
tagion. 

MISSOURI:  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  dismissed 
the  appeal  of  the  St.  Louis 
street  railway  lines  from  the 
decision  of  the  Missouri  courts, 
which  upheld  the  ordinance  by 
which  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
places  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  each 
street  railway  passenger.  As  a 
result  of  this  dismissal  the  city 
will  receive  about  $3,000,000  in 
back  taxes. 

MONTANA:  Yellowstone 
County,  of  which  Billings  is  the 
chief  city,  has  voted  $175,000 
in  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
the  first  extensive  permanent 
roads  in  the  state  to  be  built  in 
this  way.  These  roads  are  to  ex- 
tend for  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles  along  the  line  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone trail,  a  popular  auto- 
mobile route  for  tourists  to  the 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  na- 
tional parks.  The  Billings 
Chamber  of  Commerce  prepared 
the  plans  and  conducted  the 
campaign  for  the  bond  issue. 

NEBRASKA:  After  long  ne- 
gotiation the  Missouri  River 
navigation  committee  of  the 
Omaha  Commercial  Club  has 
secured  a  steamboat  of  150  tons 
cargo  capacity  to  run  regularly 
between  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City.  This  last  link  in  the  chain 
makes  possible  river  traffic  from 
St.  Louis  to  Sioux  City.  A  line 
is  already  established  between 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and 
another  between  Omaha  and 
Sioux  City. 

NEVADA:  The  discovery  of 
rich  deposits  of  tungsten  in 
Humboldt   County    has   created 


as  much  excitement  thruout  the 
state  as  that  incidental  to  the 
free-gold  strike  in  the  Willard 
district  a  few  years  ago.  The 
hills,  valleys  and  gulches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lovelock  are  alive 
with  prospectors,  and  the  towns 
are  doing  a  booming  business  in 
outfits  and  supplies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  furious  search  many 
deposits  have  been  found,  and 
money  and  properties  are 
changing  hands  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. One  mill  is  said  to  be 
turning  out  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  concentrates  a  month. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Among 
the  many  new  fields  into  which 
the  New  Hampshire  state  col- 
lege at  Durham  has  sent  its  in- 
fluence and  assistance  is  that  of 
community  development.  The 
college  has  just  called  its  first 
community  conference,  the  an- 
nounced purpose  being  "to  offer 
men  and  women  interested  in 
the  social  problems  of  commu- 
nity life  in  this  state  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  discuss 
common  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities." An  extensive  three- 
day  program  has  been  arranged, 
with  addresses  by  well-known 
men  and  women  on  a  wide 
range  of  pertinent  subjects. 

OKLAHOMA:  Last  year,  un- 
der a  new  law,  the  collection 
of  the  Oklahoma  income  tax 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  county  assessors  and  turned 
over  to  the  State  Auditor.  Un- 
der the  old  law  the  assessors 
had  found  only  157  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  and  had  collected 
only  $2900.  In  the  first  year 
under  the  new  law  State  Audi- 
tor Howard  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting more  than  $200,000.  Be- 
lieving he  had  not  yet  found 
more  than  half  of  what  was 
due,  he  recently  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  the  names  of  2300 
Oklahomans  who  are  under- 
stood to  have  paid  income  tax 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Ac- 
cess to  the  records  there  was 
denied  him,  and  he  took  the 
matter  to  Senator  Gore  and  the 
Oklahoma  congressmen,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  seeking 
to  change  the  federal  law  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  interchange 
of  such  information  between 
the  federal  tax  authorities  and 
those  of  states  having  income 
tax  laws. 

TENNESSEE:  This  state  has 
what  is  called  an  "ouster"  law. 
The  Chattanooga  Times  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  law  to  enforce  a 
law  that  was  passed  to  enforce 
another  law  for  which  the  peo- 
ple apparently  had  no  respect." 
Under  this  three-ply  law  Squire 
Barrett  was  ousted  from  the 
Bradley  County  Court,  where- 
upon he  went  to  the  people  of 
his  district  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  ouster  law  was  an 
instrument  of  persecution  of 
the  "ins"  by  the  "outs,"  and 
not  wanted  on  the  statute 
books :  and  the  people  stood  by 
him.  Now  the  whole  state  is 
taking  sides,  and  it  looks  as  if 
nothing  short  of  a  referendum 
could  settle  the  matter. 

WASHINGTON:  By  a  vote 
of  six  judges  to  three,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  state  has 
decided  that  the  $1,500,000 
capitol  bond  Issue  is  unconsti- 
tutional. TTiis  issue  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  paying 


back  into  the  general  fund 
moneys  borrowed  by  the  Capi- 
tol Commission  and  of  complet- 
ing the  Temple  of  Justice.  The 
Legislature  guaranteed  interest 
payments  on  the  bonds  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  levy  to  tide  over 
until  the  sale  of  capitol  grant 
lands  would  cover  this  expense 
and  repay  to  the  general  fund 
the  amounts  paid  by  direct 
taxation  on  the  capitol  bonds. 
The  court  holds  this  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  restricts  the  im- 
position of  taxes  without  au- 
thorization by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

WEST   VIRGINIA:    For   two 

years  Philip  J.  Walsh,  general 
superintendent  of  road  con- 
struction in  Kanawha  County, 
has  been  in  charge  of  camps  of 
prisoners  furnished  by  the  state 
to  that  county  at  75  cents  for  a 
day  of  nine  hours  of  road  work. 
The  state  feeds,  clothes  and 
guards,  the  prisoners,  who  work 
entirely  under  the  honor  sys- 
tem and  are  treated  as  paid  la- 
borers, the  guards  being  un- 
armed. In  a  recent  report,  Mr. 
Walsh  said :  "I  would  rather 
work  with  a  crew  of  prisoners 
from  the  state  penitentiary,  be- 
cause I  can  secure  better  re- 
sults than  with  any  gang  of 
free  labor  I  ever  saw.  This  is 
the  way  to  build  your  highways. 
It  gives  the  poor  unfortunates  a 
leg  up  in  life ;  it's  a  man-to-a- 
man's  job,  and  it  gives  you  a 
dollar's  worth  of  road  for  every 
dollar  spent." 

WISCONSIN:  In  1893  the' 
state  Legislature  authorized 
Milwaukee  to  establish  a  muni- 
cipal lighting  plant.  Five  times 
since  then  the  people  of  the  city 
have  voted  strongly  in  favor  of 
issuing  bonds  for  this  purpose, 
the  amount  to  be  spent  in- 
creasing each  time.  Four  times 
nothing  came  of  it.  At  the  re- 
cent city  election  they  voted 
three  to  one  for  a  bond  issue 
of  $750,000  to  establish  a  dis- 
tribution system,  the  city  to 
provide  the  entire  equipment, 
but  to  buy  current  from  a  pri- 
vate company.  Now  the  Coun- 
cil has  passed  the  necessary 
ordinance  and  the  new  mayor 
has  signed  it.  But  it  has  cost  the 
people  five  elections  and  twen- 
ty-three  years   of   waiting. 

WYOMING:  An  article  on 
"Resources  of  the  Arid  Land 
States,"  by  I.  S.  Bartlett,  of 
Cheyenne,  was  recently  read 
into  the  United  States  Senate 
journal  by  Senator  Shafroth  of 
Colorado  as  an  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  proposed  640-acre 
homestead  law.  Among  other 
things,  it  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  just  a 
few  of  Wyoming's  undeveloped 
resources  as  tabulated  from 
United  States  geological  sur- 
veys, state  geological  reports 
and  official  investigations.  In- 
cluded in  a  total  of  $61,305,- 
000.000  are  such  items  as  424,- 
000,000,000  tons  of  coal  at  ten 
cents  a  ton,  and  20.000,000  acres 
of  oil  deposits  at  $500  an  acre. 
Yet  Wyoming  has  a  population 
of  only  150,000,  tho  its  area 
equals  that  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  combined,  where 
there  are  15,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


HUGHES-WHY? 

BY  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 


PERHAPS  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  life  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes  is  that  in  whatever  po- 
sition he  has  been  placed  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  need  of  the  situation, 
used  all  his  energy  and  devotion  in 
meeting  it,  and  accomplished  his  task 
with  extraordinary  success. 

There  was  no  better  student  at 
Madison  or  Brown,  no  better  young 
lawyer  at  the  New  York  bar,  no  bet- 
ter professor  at  Cornell  University, 
no  better  public  investigator  in  all 
the  body  of  insurance  experts.  When 
he  was  summoned  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  New 
York  he  gave  us  an  administration 
and  a  leadership  which  ranked  him 
among  the  greatest  Governors  we 
have  had  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
state.  And,  tho  a  layman  may  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  any  verdict  upon 
judges,  I  am  confident  that  public 
opinion  does  not  rate  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  second  to  any  judge  who  to- 
day sits  upon  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  whether  sitting  in  the  high 
and  sheltered  places  of  justice,  or  ad- 
ministering in  the  full  blaze  of  party 
criticism  the  multifarious  and 
weighty  affairs  of  the  Empire  State, 
or  engaged  in  the  private  practise  of 
a  stirring  and  keenly  competitive 
profession,  the  thing  that  arouses 
wonder  and  admiration  is  the  ade- 
quacy, the  ample  and  apparently  easy 
adequacy,  which  Mr.  Hughes  brings 
to  every  task.  His  whole  public 
life  has  been  a  succession  of  great 
and  surprizing  achievements.  If 
any  man  is  equal  to  the  Presi- 
dency he  is,  for  he  has  been  equal 
to  every  other  great  office.  And 
there  is  no  better  training  school  for 
the  Presidency,  and  no  better  testing- 
place  for  a  Presidential  candidate, 
than  the  Governorship  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

WHAT  a  leader  Hughes  would 
make  for  the  Republican  party ! 
His  personality,  character  and  public 
record  would  reinspire  and  intensify 
popular  confidence  in  "the  party  of 
moral  ideals."  For,  strong  and  capa- 
cious as  his  intellect  is,  it  was  not  pri- 
marily by  his  intellect,  but  by  his 
honesty,  sincerity,  courage,  independ- 
ence, inflexible  principle,  and  resolute 
devotion  to  the  public  good,  uncolored 
by  the  shadow  of  personal  or  party 
advantage,  that  he  rallied  to  his  stand- 
ard the  voters  of  New  York  State  and 
established  thruout  the  Republic  the 
reputation  of  a  great  statesman  and 
high-minded  party  leader. 

And  what  a  campaigner  he  would 


The  man  whom  we  have  asked 
to  interpret  the  Hughes  "boom" 
for  us  is  a  staunch  Republican. 
As  President  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity he  was  associated  with  Justice 
Hughes  when  he  taught  there, 
and  he  has  seen  service  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  as  a  Philip- 
pine   commissioner. — The    Editor. 


be!  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1908  he  so  far  surpassed  every  other 
Republican  speaker  that  he  had 
scarcely  a  second.  His  great  speech 
at  Youngstown  was  like  a  broadside 
from  a  whole  battalion  of  orators. 
His  luminous  exposition  and  fiery 
eloquence  pierced  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow  of 
all  the  progeny  of  Mr.  Bryan's  rhet- 
oric. And  not  only  Mr.  Bryan,  but 
President  Wilson,  at  once  the  most 
finished  and  the  most  effective  speak- 
er of  the  Democratic  party,  will  be 
in  the  campaign  of  1916.  It  will  be  no 
easy  thing  to  overcome  him,  for  the 
President  besides  being  an  able  man 
and  a  trained  orator,  is  also  a  shrewd 
politician  with  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
recent  politics.  What  other  Republi- 
can is  so  well  qualified  to  be  our 
protagonist  in  this  combat  as  Charles 
E.  Hughes? 

The  instinct  of  the  people,  as  is 
always  the  case,  is  wiser  than  the 
plans  and  devices  of  the  political 
managers.  The  people  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  Hughes  is  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  demanding  in  no  uncertain 
tones  his  nomination  by  the  Republi- 
can Convention  in  Chicago.  A  man 
must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not 
recognize  the  strength,  the  pervasive- 
ness, the  insistency,  and  the  constant 
growth  of  the  "Hughes  sentiment." 
And  the  amazing  thing  is  that  it  is 
absolutely  and  entirely  spontaneous. 
There  are  no  Hughes  agents,  no 
Hughes  organization,  no  Hughes 
monej^  no  Hughes  press — nothing,  as 
Colonel  Harvey  has  so  well  said,  hut 
the  people.  The  time,  however,  has 
arrived  in  America  when  the  people 
have  their  way,  and  no  political 
Canute  dare  attempt  in  Chicago  to 
sweep  back  this  irresistible  tide  of 
popular  Hughes  sentiment. 

Who  else  is  there  that  the  Repub- 
licans can  assuredly  elect?  With  any 
other  nominee  the  prospect  of  elec- 
tion is  at  best  a  hope;  with  Hughes 
it  is  a  certainty.  President  Wilson  is 
going  to  be  a  much  stronger  candi- 
date than  our  Republican  managers 
and  spokesmen  imagine.  We  need  an 
opposing  candidate  who  can  unite  the 


Republican  party,  inspire  it  with 
heroic  leadership,  and  evoke  all  its 
latent  strength.  Hughes,  who  was  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  two  years 
before  the  party  disruption  of  1912, 
is  the  man  capable  of  accomplishing 
these  results.  Conservatives  and 
progressives,  organization  men  and 
independents,  will  alike  support  the 
man  they  came  to  know,  admire,  and 
trust  while  Governor  of  New  York. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  in  the 
interval,  he  had  been  specially  set 
apart  and  preserved  for  the  present 
emergency  in  the  life  of  our  nation 
and  of  mankind. 

But  may  not  some  "dark  horse" 
emerge  at  Chicago?  The  day  of  "dark 
horses"  is  gone.  A  "dark  horse  pre- 
supposes a  party  organization  capa- 
ble of  delivering  the  party  vote.  But 
the  people  are  today  too  independent 
to  suffer  this  delivery  of  their  votes. 

THE  strength  of  Hughes  is  the 
people's  desire  for  him.  He  him- 
self has  not  been  and  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. There  is,  in  my  opinion,  only 
one  way  in  which  the  Republican 
party  can  secure  him.  If  they  want 
him  they  must  draft  him  for  the 
service.  Such  a  call  he  could  not  de- 
cline. Read  the  words  he  addrest  to 
the  New  York  Republican  Club  on 
October  18,  1907: 

"To  me  public  office  means  a  bur- 
den of  responsibility — a  burden  of  in- 
cessant toil  at  times  almost  intoler- 
able— which  binder  honorable  condi- 
tions and  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple it  may  he  a  duty  and  even  a  pleas- 
ure to  assume,  hut  is  far  from,  being 
an  object  of  ambition." 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  is  today 
stopped  from  saying  a  word  on 
politics.  But  fortunately  his  acts  and 
speeches  while  Governor  of  New  York 
give  ample  information  as  to  his  atti- 
tude, not  only  on  state,  but  on  na- 
tional policies. 

President  Wilson  has  been  success- 
ful in  establishing  himself  as  leader 
of  his  party,  but  the  price  paid  has 
been  especially  marked  in  the  im- 
pairment of  the  nation's  administra- 
tive service.  Now  Governor  Hughes 
held  that  "the  administration  of  of- 
fice is  at  least  three-fourths  of  po- 
litical life,"  and  he  devoted  his  su- 
preme energies  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  highest  administrative  stand- 
ards. He  held  that  a  perfect  admin- 
istration of  every  office  would  dispel 
almost  all  the  problems  which  now 
perplex  us. 

This  conception  determined  the 
kind  of  men  he  appointed  to  office. 
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CONNECTICUT:  According 
to  the  latest  report  of  State 
Labor  Commissioner  Hyde,  the 
employment  agencies  conducted 
by  his  department  in  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Water- 
bury  and  Norwich  procured  em- 
ployment for  1623  persons  out 
of  2760  who  applied  to  them  in 
March  of  this  year.  Of  these 
applicants  1956  were  men  and 
794  women.  About  fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  women  were 
placed  in  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  more 
than  2000  applications  for  help 
in  the  month,  and  about  eighty 
per  cent  of  these  demands  were 
supplied.  This  was  the  largest 
volume  of  business  ever  done  in 
a  month  by  these  agencies. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

Congress  finally  has  passed  the 
bill,  so  many  times  rejected,  in- 
corporating the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  some  of 
the  best  known  authors  and 
artists  of  the  East  and  one, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  from 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
bill  limits  the  membership  of 
the  academy  to  fifty.  The  stated 
purpose  of  incorporation  is  "to 
enable  the  organization  to  re- 
ceive and  expend  any  fund 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing literature  and  the  arts, 
may  be  entrusted  to  its  good 
faith,  its  experience  and  its 
knowledge  of  the  best  use  to 
which  such  fund  may  be  put." 
As  vacancies  occur  members  of 
the  academy  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  by  which  the  academy 
was  established  in  1905. 

ILLINOIS:  The  formal  open- 
ing of  Chicago's  municipal  pier 
will  be  celebrated  on  Memorial 
Day.  It  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  best  equipped  city  pier 
in  the  ,  world.  Located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  it 
extends  3000  feet  into  the  lake 
and  is  300  feet  wide,  with  large 
recreation  facilities  at  its  end. 
It  is  intended  to  relieve  conges- 
tion in  the  river  by  taking  care 
of  most  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger service  outside.  It  has 
cost  about  $4,600,000,  but  engi- 
neers say  its  rentals  and  con- 
cessions will  cover  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  all  its  buildings, 
amortize  the  original  cost  and 
pay  four  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

KENTUCKY:  The  passage  of 
the  so-called  Hutchcraft  bill  by 
the  Legislature  is  .said  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  "dryest" 
Sundays  Kentucky  has  ever 
known.  One  provision  of  this 
bill  requires  the  revocation  of  a 
liquor  license  as  soon  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  has  been 
proved',  and  a  year  must  elapse 
before  another  license  can  be  is- 
sued to  the  same  person  or  to  any 
other  pers-on  at  the  same  loca- 
tion. The  Sunday  closing  law  has 
long  been  a  dead  letter  in  most 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state,  but  it  is  said  that  this 
new  provision  has  changed  the 
situation.  In  Louisville  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  passage 
of  the  law  not  a  drunken  man 
was  seen  and  not  an  arrest  was 
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made  for  any  cause  at  the  cen- 
tral police  station  between  7 
a.  m.  and  11  p.  m. 

MARYLAND:  A  new  law, 
said  to  be  unlike  any  other  ever 
enacted  by  a  legislature  in  this 
country,  has  been  signed  by 
Governor  Harrington  and  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  June  1.  It  is 
one  of  the  results  of  that  con- 
dition exposed  last  year  by  the 
Goldsborough  Vice  Commission, 
which  learned  that  thousands  of 
new-born  infants  had  been  dis- 
posed of  to  private  institutions, 
in  which  a  large  percentage  of 
them  had  died.  The  new  law 
provides  that  no  illegitimate 
child  under  six  months  of  age 
may  be  separated  from  its 
mother  to  be  placed  in  any  fos- 
ter home,  except  under  duly  at- 
tested necessity  for  the  physical 
good  of  the  mother  or  child. 
Opponents  of  the  measure  fear 
it  will  lead  to  many  cases  of 
deliberate  infanticide. 

MICHIGAN:  The  tubertulosis 
survey  of  this  state,  begun  last 
October  by  the  Michigan  Board 
of  Health,  has  proved  surpriz- 
ingly  popular,  and  the  board 
has  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  made  by 
people  who  wish  to  be  exam- 
ined. In  the  six  months  thir- 
teen of  the  eighty-three  coun- 
ties in  the  state  have  been  visit- 
ed and  more  than  5000  persons 
examined.  2242  cases  with  either 
positive  evidences  or  suspicious 
indications  of  tuberculosis  were 
found.  Nurses  visit  the  homes 
of  these  persons  and  give  in- 
structions for  the  improvement 
of  living  conditions  and  infor- 
mation on  how  to  prevent  con- 
tagion. 

MISSOURI:  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  dismissed 
the  appeal  of  the  St.  Louis 
street  railway  lines  from  the 
decision  of  the  Missouri  courts, 
which  upheld  the  ordinance  by 
which  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
places  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  each 
street  railway  passenger.  As  a 
result  of  this  dismissal  the  city 
will  receive  about  $3,000,000  in 
back  taxes. 

MONTANA:  Yellowstone 
County,  of  which  Billings  is  the 
chief  city,  has  voted  $175,000 
in  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
the  first  extensive  permanent 
roads  in  the  state  to  be  built  in 
this  way.  These  roads  are  to  ex- 
tend for  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles  along  the  line  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone trail,  a  popular  auto- 
mobile route  for  tourists  to  the 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  na- 
tional parks.  The  Billings 
Chamber  of  Commerce  prepared 
the  plans  and  conducted  the 
campaign  for  the  bond  issue. 

NEBRASKA:  After  long  ne- 
gotiation the  Missouri  River 
navigation  committee  of  the 
Omaha  Commercial  Club  has 
secured  a  steamboat  of  150  tons 
cargo  capacity  to  run  regularly 
between  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City.  This  last  link  in  the  chain 
makes  possible  river  traffic  from 
St.  Louis  to  Sioux  City.  A  line 
is  already  established  between 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and 
another  between  Omaha  and 
Sioux  City. 

NEVADA:  The  discovery  of 
rich  deposits  of  tungsten  in 
Humboldt    County    has   created 


as  much  excitement  thruout  the 
state  as  that  incidental  to  the 
free-gold  strike  in  the  Willard 
district  a  few  years  ago.  The 
hills,  valleys  and  gulches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lovelock  are  alive 
with  prospectors,  and  the  towns 
are  doing  a  booming  business  in 
outfits  and  supplies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  furious  search  many 
deposits  have  been  found,  and 
money  and  properties  are 
changing  hands  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. One  mill  is  said  to  be 
turning  out  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  concentrates  a  month. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Among 
the  many  new  fields  into  which 
the  New  Hampshire  state  col- 
lege at  Durham  has  sent  its  in- 
fluence and  assistance  is  that  of 
community  development.  The 
college  has  just  called  its  first 
community  conference,  the  an- 
nounced purpose  being  "to  offer 
men  and  women  interested  in 
the  social  problems  of  commu- 
nity life  in  this  state  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  discuss 
common  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities." An  extensive  three- 
day  program  has  been  arranged, 
with  addresses  by  well-known 
men  and  women  on  a  wide 
range  of  pertinent  subjects. 

OKLAHOMA:  Last  year,  un- 
der a  new  law,  the  collection 
of  the  Oklahoma  income  tax 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  county  assessors  and  turned 
over  to  the  State  Auditor.  Un- 
der the  old  law  the  assessors 
had  found  only  157  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  and  had  collected 
only  $2900.  In  the  first  year 
under  the  new  law  State  Audi- 
tor Howard  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting more  than  $200,000.  Be- 
lieving he  had  not  yet  found 
more  than  half  of  what  was 
due,  he  recently  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  the  names  of  2300 
Oklahomans  who  are  under- 
stood to  have  paid  income  tax 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Ac- 
cess to  the  recoi-ds  there  was 
denied  him,  and  he  took  the 
matter  to  Senator  Gore  and  the 
Oklahoma  congressmen,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  seeking 
to  change  the  federal  law  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  interchange 
of  such  information  between 
the  federal  tax  authorities  and 
those  of  states  having  income 
tax  laws. 

TENNESSEE:  This  state  has 
what  is  called  an  "ouster"  law. 
The  Chattanooga  Times  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  law  to  enforce  a 
law  that  was  passed  to  enforce 
another  law  for  which  the  peo- 
ple apparently  had  no  respect." 
Under  this  three-ply  law  Squire 
Barrett  was  ousted  from  the 
Bradley  County  Court,  where- 
upon he  went  to  the  people  of 
his  district  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  ouster  law  was  an 
instrument  of  persecution  of 
the  "ins"  by  the  "outs,"  and 
not  wainted  on  the  statute 
books :  and  the  people  stood  by 
him.  Now  the  whole  state  is 
taking  sides,  and  it  looks  as  if 
nothing  short  of  a  referendum 
could  settle  the  matter. 

WASHINGTON:  By  a  vote 
of  six  judges  to  three,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  state  has 
decided  that  the  $1,500,000 
capitol  bond  Issue  is  unconsti- 
tution.il.  This  issue  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  paying 


back  into  the  general  fund 
moneys  borrowed  by  the  Capi- 
tol Commission  and  of  complet- 
ing the  Temple  of  Justice.  The 
Legislature  guaranteed  interest 
payments  on  the  bonds  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  levy  to  tide  over 
until  the  sale  of  capitol  grant 
lands  would  cover  this  expense 
and  repay  to  the  general  fund 
the  amounts  paid  by  direct 
taxation  on  the  capitol  bonds. 
The  court  holds  this  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  restricts  the  im- 
position of  taxes  without  au- 
thorization by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

WEST   VIRGINIA:    For   two 

years  Philip  J.  Walsh,  general 
superintendent  of  road  con- 
struction in  Kanawha  County, 
has  been  in  charge  of  camps  of 
prisoners  furnished  by  the  state 
to  that  county  at  75  cents  for  a 
day  of  nine  hours  of  road  work. 
The  state  feeds,  clothes  and 
guards,  the  prisoners,  who  work 
entirely  under  the  honor  sys- 
tem and  are  treated  as  paid  la- 
borers, the  guards  being  un- 
armed. In  a  recent  report,  Mr. 
Walsh  said :  "I  would  rather 
work  with  a  crew  of  prisoners 
from  the  state  penitentiary,  be- 
cause I  can  secure  better  re- 
sults than  with  any  gang  of 
free  labor  I  ever  saw.  This  is 
the  way  to  build  your  highways. 
It  gives  the  poor  unfortunates  a 
leg  up  in  life ;  it's  a  man-to-a- 
man's_  job,  and  it  gives  you  a 
dollar's  worth  of  road  for  every 
dollar  spent." 

WISCONSIN:  In  1893  the' 
state  Legislature  authorized 
Milwaukee  to  establish  a  muni- 
cipal lighting  plant.  Five  times 
since  then  the  people  of  the  city 
have  voted  strongly  in  favor  of 
issuing  bonds  for  this  purpose, 
the  amount  to  be  spent  in- 
creasing each  time.  Four  times 
nothing  came  of  it.  At  the  re- 
cent city  election  they  voted 
three  to  one  for  a  bond  issue 
of  $750,000  to  establish  a  dis- 
tribution system,  the  city  to 
provide  the  entire  equipment, 
but  to  buy  current  from  a  pri- 
vate company.  Now  the  Coun- 
cil has  passed  the  necessary 
ordinance  and  the  new  mayor 
has  signed  it.  But  it  has  cost  the 
people  five  elections  and  twen- 
ty-three  years   of   waiting. 

WYOMING:  An  article  on 
"Resources  of  the  Arid  Land 
States,"  by  I.  S.  Bartlett,  of 
Cheyenne,  was  recently  read 
into  the  United  States  Senate 
journal  by  Senator  Shafroth  of 
Colorado  as  an  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  proposed  640-acre 
homestead  law.  Among  other 
things,  it  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  just  a 
few  of  Wyoming's  undeveloped 
resources  as  tabulated  fj'om 
United  States  geological  sur- 
veys, state  geological  reports 
and  official  investigations.  In- 
cluded in  a  total  of  $61,305,- 
000,000  are  such  items  as  424,- 
000,000.000  tons  of  coal  at  ten 
cents  a  ton,  and  20.000.000  acres 
of  oil  deposits  at  $500  an  acre. 
Yet  Wyoming  has  a  population 
of  only  150,000,  tho  its  area 
equals  that  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  combined,  where 
there  are  15,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


HUGHES-WHY? 

BY  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 


PERHAPS  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  life  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes  is  that  in  whatever  po- 
sition he  has  been  placed  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  need  of  the  situation, 
used  all  his  energy  and  devotion  in 
meeting  it,  and  accomplished  his  task 
with  extraordinary  success. 

There  was  no  better  student  at 
Madison  or  Brown,  no  better  young 
lawyer  at  the  New  York  bar,  no  bet- 
ter professor  at  Cornell  University, 
no  better  public  investigator  in  all 
the  body  of  insurance  experts.  When 
he  was  summoned  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  New 
York  he  gave  us  an  administration 
and  a  leadership  which  ranked  him 
among  the  greatest  Governors  we 
have  had  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
state.  And,  tho  a  layman  may  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  any  verdict  upon 
judges,  I  am  confident  that  public 
opinion  does  not  rate  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  second  to  any  judge  who  to- 
day sits  upon  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  whether  sitting  in  the  high 
and  sheltered  places  of  justice,  or  ad- 
ministering in  the  full  blaze  of  party 
criticism  the  multifarious  and 
weighty  affairs  of  the  Empire  State, 
or  engaged  in  the  private  practise  of 
a  stirring  and  keenly  competitive 
profession,  the  thing  that  arouses 
wonder  and  admiration  is  the  ade- 
quacy, the  ample  and  apparently  easy 
adequacy,  which  Mr.  Hughes  brings 
to  every  task.  His  whole  public 
life  has  been  a  succession  of  great 
and  surprizing  achievements.  If 
any  man  is  equal  to  the  Presi- 
dency he  is,  for  he  has  been  equal 
to  every  other  great  office.  And 
there  is  no  better  training  school  for 
the  Presidency,  and  no  better  testing- 
place  for  a  Presidential  candidate, 
than  the  Governorship  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

WHAT  a  leader  Hughes  would 
make  for  the  Republican  party ! 
His  personality,  character  and  public 
record  would  reinspire  and  intensify 
popular  confidence  in  "the  party  of 
moral  ideals."  For,  strong  and  capa- 
cious as  his  intellect  is,  it  was  not  pri- 
marily by  his  intellect,  but  by  his 
honesty,  sincerity,  courage,  independ- 
ence, inflexible  principle,  and  resolute 
devotion  to  the  public  good,  uncolored 
by  the  shadow  of  personal  or  party 
advantage, thathe  rallied  to  his  stand- 
ard the  voters  of  Now  York  State  and 
established  thruout  the  Republic  the 
reputation  of  a  gi'eat  statesman  and 
high-minded  party  leader. 

And  what  a  campaigner  he  would 


The  man  whom  we  have  asked 
to  interpret  the  Hughes  "boom" 
for  us  is  a  staunch  Republican. 
As  President  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity he  was  associated  with  Justice 
Hughes  when  he  taught  there, 
and  he  has  seen  service  in  the 
diqAomatic  corps  and  as  a  Philip- 
pine   commissioner. — The    Editor. 


be!  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1908  he  so  far  surpassed  every  other 
Republican  speaker  that  he  had 
scarcely  a  second.  His  great  speech 
at  Youngstown  was  like  a  broadside 
from  a  whole  battalion  of  orators. 
His  luminous  exposition  and  fiery 
eloquence  pierced  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow  of 
all  the  progeny  of  Mr.  Bryan's  rhet- 
oric. And  not  only  Mr.  Bryan,  but 
President  Wilson,  at  once  the  most 
finished  and  the  most  effective  speak- 
er of  the  Democratic  party,  will  be 
in  the  campaign  of  1916.  It  will  be  no 
easy  thing  to  overcome  him,  for  the 
President  besides  being  an  able  man 
and  a  trained  orator,  is  also  a  shrewd 
politician  with  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
recent  politics.  What  other  Republi- 
can is  so  well  qualified  to  be  our 
protagonist  in  this  combat  as  Charles 
E.  Hughes? 

The  instinct  of  the  people,  as  is 
always  the  case,  is  wiser  than  the 
plans  and  devices  of  the  political 
managers.  The  people  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  Hughes  is  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  demanding  in  no  uncertain 
tones  his  nomination  by  the  Republi- 
can Convention  in  Chicago.  A  man 
must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not 
recognize  the  strength,  the  pervasive- 
ness, the  insistency,  and  the  constant 
growth  of  the  "Hughes  sentiment." 
And  the  amazing  thing  is  that  it  is 
absolutely  and  entirely  spontaneous. 
There  are  no  Hughes  agents,  no 
Hughes  organization,  no  Hughes 
money,  no  Hughes  press — nothing,  as 
Colonel  Harvey  has  so  well  said,  hut 
the  people.  The  time,  however,  has 
arrived  in  America  when  the  people 
have  their  way,  and  no  political 
Canute  dare  attempt  in  Chicago  to 
sweep  back  this  irresistible  tide  of 
popular  Hughes  sentiment. 

Who  else  is  there  that  the  Repub- 
licans can  assuredly  elect?  With  any 
other  nominee  the  prospect  of  elec- 
tion is  at  best  a  hope;  with  Hughes 
it  is  a  certainty.  President  Wilson  is 
going  to  be  a  much  stronger  candi- 
date than  our  Republican  managers 
and  spokesmen  imagine.  We  need  an 
opposing  candidate  who  can  unite  the 


Republican  party,  inspire  it  with 
heroic  leadership,  and  evoke  all  its 
latent  strength.  Hughes,  who  was  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  two  years 
before  the  party  disruption  of  1912, 
is  the  man  capable  of  accomplishing 
these  results.  Conservatives  and 
progressives,  organization  men  and 
independents,  will  alike  support  the 
man  they  came  to  know,  admire,  and 
trust  while  Governor  of  New  York. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  in  the 
interval,  he  had  been  specially  set 
apart  and  preserved  for  the  present 
emergency  in  the  life  of  our  nation 
and  of  mankind. 

But  may  not  some  "dark  horse" 
emerge  at  Chicago?  The  day  of  "dark 
horses"  is  gone.  A  "dark  horse  pre- 
supposes a  party  organization  capa- 
ble of  delivering  the  party  vote.  But 
the  people  are  today  too  independent 
to  suffer  this  delivery  of  their  votes. 

THE  strength  of  Hughes  is  the 
people's  desire  for  him.  He  him- 
self has  not  been  and  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. There  is,  in  my  opinion,  only 
one  way  in  which  the  Republican 
party  can  secure  him.  If  they  want 
him  they  must  draft  him  for  the 
service.  Such  a  call  he  could  not  de- 
cline. Read  the  words  he  addrest  to 
the  New  York  Republican  Club  on 
October  18,  1907 : 

"To  me  public  office  means  a  bur- 
den of  responsibility — a  burden  of  in- 
cessant toil  at  times  almost  intoler- 
able— ivhich  under  honorable  condi- 
tions and  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple it  may  he  a  duty  and  even  a  pleas- 
ure to  assume,  hut  is  far  from  being 
an  object  of  ambition." 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  is  today 
stopped  from  saying  a  word  on 
politics.  But  fortunately  his  acts  and 
speeches  while  Governor  of  New  York 
give  ample  information  as  to  his  atti- 
tude, not  only  on  state,  but  on  na- 
tional policies. 

President  Wilson  has  been  success- 
ful in  establishing  himself  as  leader 
of  his  party,  but  the  price  paid  has 
been  especially  marked  in  the  im- 
pairment of  the  nation's  administra- 
tive service.  Now  Governor  Hughes 
held  that  "the  administration  of  of- 
fice is  at  least  three-fourths  of  po- 
litical life,"  and  he  devoted  his  su- 
preme energies  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  highest  administrative  stand- 
ards. He  held  that  a  perfect  admin- 
istration of  every  office  would  dispel 
almost  all  the  problems  which  now 
perplex  us. 

This  conception  determined  the 
kind  of  men  he  appointed  to  office. 
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Appreciating  political  activity  and 
party  service,  he  would  nevertheless 
not  use  public  office  to  revi^ard  party 
workers.  An  honorable  political  ex- 
perience might  indeed  be  a  supple- 
mentary advantage  in  an  official,  but 
what  Governor  Hughes  demanded 
primarily  and  fundamentally  was 
"men  adapted  to  the  office  with  the 
character  and  the  capacity  which  will 
enable  them  to  discharge  its  duties." 

THE  issue  of  the  hour  is  prepared- 
ness. But  as  far  back  as  January 
31,  1908,  Governor  Hughes,  while  as- 
serting that  American  ideals  were 
those  of  peace  and  opposition  to  ag- 
gression, which  he  regarded  as  "our 
surest  protection,"  made  also  this 
memorable  declaration: 

"It  is  entirely  consistent  with  these 
aims,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  our  defense  and 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our 
Army  and  Navy.  And  this  I  favor." 

In  the  same  speech  Governor 
Hughes  declared  that  he  believed  in 
a  protective  tariff.  It  was  essential, 
he  said,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  scale  of  wages  and  the 
American  standard  of  living.  But 
he  was  opposed  to  a  tariff  which  au- 
thorized exorbitant  rates  or  special 
privileges,  and  he  recommended  the 
appointment  of  an  expert  tariff  com- 
mission to  ascertain  just  and  rea- 
sonable rates  in  harmony  with  the 
protective  principle. 

As   to  the   Philippines    Governor 


Hughes  held  that  "in  the  meantime" 
we  must  omit  no  ellort  to  prepare  the 
Filipinos  for  self-government.  And 
looking  to  the  future,  he  added: 

"When  they  are  able  to  govern 
themselves  and  are  in  a  position  to 
maintain  their  independence,  the 
American  people  will  not  deny  them 
the  boon  tvhich  ive  ourselves  have  so 
highly  prized." 

Governor  Hughes's  attitude 
toward  property  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  special  privilege  on  the  other 
was  finely  illustrated  in  his  cam- 
paign for  the  regulation  of  our  pub- 
lic service  corporations  which  finally 
issued  in  the  enactment  of  a  memor- 
able statute  establishing  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commissions. 
He  insisted  that  the  Legislature 
should  no  longer  harry  the  railways 
with  adverse  legislation,  but  leave  it 
to  those  Commissions  after  patient 
investigation  of  the  facts  to  do  jus- 
tice in  each  individual  case. 

Governor  Hughes  was  always  deep- 
ly interested  in  every  effort  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  wage- 
earners.  He  favored  employers'  lia- 
bility legislation  i;nd  approved  the 
laws  with  regard  to  safety  appliances 
and  hours  of  labor  in  railroad  serv- 
ice; and  he  laid  down  the  principle 
that 

"wherever  the  Government  comes 
into  direct  relation  to  labor,  proper 
conditions  with  regard  to  hours, 
wages,  safety,  and  compensation  for 
accidents  should  be  provided." 


The  extension  of  the  functions  of 
the  National  Government  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  powerful 
forces  in  the  world  of  business  which 
ignore  state  lines  was  as  obvious  to 
Governor  Hughes  as  to  other  thought- 
ful men  who  had  given  attention  to 
the  matter.  The  recognition  of  this 
potent  factor  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  nation  will  involve  legislation  in 
the  future.  And  when  the  world-war 
is  over,  and  international  relations 
readjusted,  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
graver  or  more  difficult  question  to 
come  before  the  American  people. 
Governor  Hughes  summarized  his 
views  on  the  subject  in  1908  in  the 
following  sentences: 

"It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  policy 
of  unwise  centralization  that,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  serious  evil  demanding 
governmental  correction  which  af- 
flicts interstate  commerce  and  hence 
is  beyond  the  control  of  the  states, 
the  power  of  Congress  should  unhes- 
itatingly be  exercized. 

At  any  rate  the  questions  of  today 
will  not  be  the  questions  of  the  next 
four  years,  which,  of  course,  no  one 
can  foretell.  The  American  people  are 
called  on  this  year  to  elect  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  brave,  wise,  hon- 
est, independent,  and  strong  enough 
to  grapple  successfully  with  what- 
ever issues  may  arise.  For  this  office 
both  his  owTi  public  record  and  the 
general  voice  of  the  people  have  des- 
ignated Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Ithaca,  New  York 


WILL  THE  MOUNTAIN  COME  TO  MAHOMET? 


IN    THE   TRENCHES 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  BRUNO  FRANK 

TRANSLATED  BY  MUNROE  SMITH 


Dort,  wo  (Icr  Tod  am  nJichstcn  drolit, 
Dort  ist  niclit  Holin  iind  ist  nicht  Hass, 
Bcrcitschait  hcrrscht  ohn'  Unterlass 

Und  Schwoigoii  vor  dem  Tod. 

Ein  Schicksal  lotet,  nicht  der  Feind; 

Und  cinnial  muss  die  Sense  ruhn; 

Und  die  sich  schuldlos  Arges  tun. 
Sic  werden  doch  vereint. 


Where  men  stand  closest  to  their  fate, 
Prepared  for  ever\'  sudden  chance. 
And  fronting  death  with  level  glance. 

There  is  no  scorn  nor  hate. 

Not  hate  hut  destiny  demands 

The  death-toll;  and  the  men  who  slaj- 
Each  other  blamelessly  today 

Tomorrow  may  clasp  hands. 


KILLING    THE    WOUNDED 


BY  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON 


I  WAS  with  the  troops  who  were 
acting  as  supports  to  the  Cana- 
dians in  a  certain  engagement  in 
the  spring  of  1915.  The  French  Al- 
gerian troops  who  were  holding  a 
part  of  the  line  on  our  left  were 
surprised  by  a  heavy  gas  attack,  and 
with  their  eyes  streaming,  their 
lungs  torn  by  the  knife-like  stabs 
which  accompanied  every  effort  to 
breathe,  they  retired.  They  left  the 
British  flank  unprotected,  for  the 
Germans  advanced  two  miles  before 
they  stopped.  The  men  on  the  staff, 
about  1500  in  all,  were  rushed  up  to 
try  and  hold  the  Germans  until  more 
troops  arrived. 

The  troops  sent  for  were  the  Cana- 
dians, who  were  just  out  from  Eng- 
land, never  having  been  in  action  as 
yet.  Dawn  was  beginning  to  break 
when  they  arrived.  Their  advance 
was  not  preceded  by  a  bombardment. 
They  did  not  even  stop  for  breath. 
They  fixed  bayonets  and  went 
straight  over  us  at  the  Germans. 

The  suddenness  of  their  advance 
surprised  the  Germans,  and  they  gave 
ground  with  very  little  resistance  at 
first.  Trench  after  trench  the  Cana- 
dians took,  and  we  acted  as  their 
supports  all  the  way.  It  was  not  until 
we  had  advanced  nearly  half  a  mile 
that  the  enemy  got  their  machine 
guns  into  action.  After  that  it  was 
harder,  and  our  losses  were  heavy. 
The  men  were  carried  away  with 
their  enthusiasm,  however,  ani  noth- 
ing could  stop  them.  Trench  after 
trench,  trench  after  trench  they  took. 
If  there  were  any  Germans  left  in 
them  they  died  quickly,  for  Canada 
was  showing  her  fighting  spirit,  and 
it  was  a  case  of  hack,  stab,  shoot, 
club,  anyway  to  get  the  "Huns"  back 
where  they  belonged. 

When  we  had  regained  about  half 
the  ground  the  Algerians  had  lost. 


Mr.  Robinson  is  a  young  Bostonian 
who  enlisted  in  the  British  army  in 
August,  191A,  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  or  until  the  war  should  end. 
He  was  in  active  service  in* Bel- 
gium and  in  France,  was  made  a 
Sergeant-Major  and  voluntarily  re- 
sumed the  rank  of  private  because 
the  unpromoted  Tommies  under  him 
"made  things  so  m,ighty  unpleas- 
ant." He  was  wounded  once.  After 
"Fourteen  Months  at  the  Front," 
graphically  described  in  his  book  of 
that  title,  he  came  back  to  America 
convinced  that  "the  worst  imagin- 
ings of  war  are  totally  inadequate 
before  its  reality."  His  story  is 
neither  theory  nor  generalities,  but 
the  straightforward  record  of 
actual    experience.  —  The    Editor. 


the  enemy  brought  up  reinforcements 
and  made  a  final  attempt  to  break 
up  our  counter  attack.  Swarms  of 
them  appeared  as  if  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  they  rolled  upon  us 
like  a  great  tidal  wave.  They  forced 
us  back  and  back  until  it  looked  as 
tho  we  would  soon  be  back  where  we 
started  from.  But  the  cost  to  the 
Germans  was  tremendous. 

Soon  our  boys  rallied  and  again 
we  went  at  them.  Their  fearful  losses 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  heart  out 
of  them,  for  this  time  it  was  even 
easier  than  before.  On  and  on  we 
went,  and  soon  some  of  our  men  were 
cheering,  because  we  had  recovered 
the  four  pieces  of  artillery  which  had 
been  lost. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  driven  us  back  after  our 
counter  attack  was  well  started. 
When  we  retreated  we  left  many 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  ground  we 
gave  over.  When  we  advanced  again 
we  found  the  wounded  we  had  left 
had  all  been  killed.  They  had  either 
been  finished  with  the  bayonet  or  had 


had  their  skulls  crushed  in  by  a  blow 
from  the  butt  of  a  rifle.  This,  of 
course,  drove  the  men  mad,  but  there 
was  yet  worse  to  be  found. 

A  sergeant  was  found  crucified  to 
a  barn  door. 

There  were  several  bayonets  thru 
his  body,  and  when  he  was  found  by 
his  comrades  he  ivas  still  alive!  Pic- 
ture, if  you  can,  the  horror  of  it! 

The  men  had  been  under  a  terrible 
strain  anyway.  It  was  their  first  time 
in  action,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that 
this  ghastly  deed  should  turn  them 
into  raving  savages?  Under  circum- 
stances such  as  these  are  there  any 
of  the  pacifists  who  can  truthfully 
say  that  they  should  have  "turned 
the  other  cheek"  ?  God  forbid ! 

I  saw  this  poor  man  about  two 
hours  after  he  had  been  taken  down. 
He  was  dead  then,  but  I  saw  the  holes 
in  his  body;  the  jagged  blood-soaked 
rents  in  his  uniform,  and  the  sight  of 
it  drove  me  as  near  mad  as  anything 
ever  has  done. 

If  there  was  a  German  left  alive 
on  the  ground  recovered  from  the 
"Huns"  it  was  truly  because  the  devil 
cares  for  his  own. 

There  is,  to  my  knowledge,  no  of- 
ficial report  of  the  incident  to  cor- 
roborate what  I  say,  but  any  soldier 
who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ypres  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1915  will  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  aw- 
ful practise,  rumors  of  which  have 
even  reached  the  neutral  countries. 
It  has  been,  and  still  is  carried  on 
even  to  the  present  time,  and  so  bad 
has  it  become  that  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  allied  armies  shoot 
themselves  rather  than  be  taken  pris- 
oner when  wounded.  Reports  have 
been  circulated  that  neither  side  is 
taking  prisoners,  and  that  they  are 
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Here  the  defenders  of  the 
Irish  Republic  made  their 
stand — the  interior  of  the 
Dublin  Post  Office,  one  of 
the  first  buildings  captured 
by  the  rebels.  It  was  com- 
pletely wrecked  in  the  fight 
between  the  Sinn  Feiners 
and  the  British  troops.  The 
question  of  compensation  to 
Dublin  for  the  damage  done 
has  not  yet  been  decided, 
but  out  of  the  disorder  a 
new  adjustment  of  the  Irish 
problem  seems  to  be  coming. 


Copyright   Undencood 

Five  million,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  surgical  dressings 
have  been  sent  to  the  war 
hospitals  of  the  Allies  since 
the  war  began  by  the  Surgi- 
cal Dressings  Committee,  a 
volunteer  organization  of 
which  this  woman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hatch  Willard,  is  in- 
ternational chairman.  Twen- 
ty-one states  are  organized 
to  collect  old  and  new  ma- 
terials  and  enlist   workers. 
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and  shipve/^^^^^  ff^""  '^'  Champagne  these  thousands  of  shells  are  being  constantly  shaped,  filled,  packed 

and  shipped.  Rumor  has  tt  that  the  Germans  at  Verdun  are  now  fighting  chiefly  to  deplete  the  French  supply  of  munitions. 
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After  a  thirty-eight  day  tour  of  all  the 
Western  states  where  women  vote,  en- 
voys of  the  Women's  Congressional 
Union  wound  up  their  campaign  with 
demonstrations,  speeches  and  a  parade 
and  swarmed  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 


They  mean  to  convince  Congress  that 
American  women  will  work  together  at 
the  next  election  for  woman  suffrage  by 
a  national  amendment  and  will  use  their 
four  million  votes  to  elect  the  Presiden- 
tial candidate  who  stands  on  that  plank. 


Mctlcm 


"Wounded  for  France" — that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  device  this  "poilu" 
wears    on   the   sleeve   of   his   \iniform. 


J.  Campbell  White,  LL.D.,  was  in- 
augurated on  May  12  as  president  of  the 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Dr. 
White  is  a  graduate  of  this  Presby- 
terian college, IV liich  celebrates  its  semi- 
centennial in  1918,  and  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  AmeiHcan  and  foreign  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
activities  and  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement,  of  which  he  was  general  sec- 
retary when  he  ivas  called  to  Wooster. 


Paul  Thompson 

Learning  "fine  laundry"  in  the  domes- 
tic science  courses  ivhich  are  giveti  at 
the  House   of  Indttstry  in  Neiv   York. 


BELASCO:   STAGE  REALIST 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  AMERICAN  DRAMATIST,"  "FAMOUS  ACTOR  FAMILIES  OF  AMERICA" 


DAVID  BELASCO'S  chief 
claim  to  distinction  lies,  not  in 
the  particular  emphasis  which 
can  be  placed  on  his  position  as  a 
dramatist,  but  in  his  value  as  an  all- 
round  force  in  the  theater,  as  a 
maker  of  actors,  and  as  a  cre- 
ator of  productions.  The  thea- 
ter of  ideas  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration to  him,  inasmuch  as 
his  problem  is  always  how  to 
"get  it  across,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  into  the  hearts  of  his 
audience. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Mr.  Belasco  is  much  more 
interested  in  the  organic  re- 
sponse of  the  heart  than  he  is 
in  the  quickening  of  the  spirit. 
In  his  acting  methods  he  usu- 
ally asks,  "What  is  the  quickest 
way  I  can,  by  external  means, 
produce  a  given  emotional 
mood  in  my  audience?  How 
may  I  best  grip  the  heart?" 
And  instead  of  going  to  the 
fundamental  value  of  his  play, 
he  superimposes  upon  his  dia- 
log those  small  details  which 
are  so  persistently  criticized  by 
the  critics,  but  which,  in  gen- 
eral, satisfy  his  need  and  the 
public's  curiosity. 

Note  that  his  question  is, 
"What  are  the  small  details  I 
can  make  use  of?"  rather  than, 
"What  are  the  most  typical  de- 
tails suggestive  of  the  mood  I  have 
in  hand?"  His  process  is  one  of 
an  accumulation  in  the  choice  of 
stage  accessories,  rather  than  of 
elimination,  and  that  is  probably 
his  greatest  limitation  as  a  pro- 
ducer. His  chief  claim  to  distinc- 
tion is  his  genius  for  small  stage  bus- 
iness— a  genius  which  would  rather 
risk  much  on  the  scenic  possibilities 
of  a  poor  play,  like  Roland  Moli- 
neaux's  "The  Man  Inside,"  than  on 
the  austere  scenic  possibilities  of  a 
great  play,  like  Galsworthy's  "Jus- 
tice." 

Whatever  Mr.  Belasco  has  touched 
since  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship 
in  San  Francisco,  he  has  succeeded 
in  imposing  upon  it  what  is  now  pop-: 
ularly  known  as  "the  Belasco  atmos- 
phere." He  has  resorted  to  all  the 
tricks  of  his  trade;  and  it  is  legiti- 
mate in  the  theater  to  have  tricks. 
The  present-day  theater-goer  proba- 
bly first  heard  of  Mr.  Belasco  when 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  made  a  sensation- 
al swing  across  stage,  holding  to  the 
clapper  of  a  bell  in  "The  Heart  of 
Maryland."  They  next  began  to  iden- 
tify  Mr.   Belasco  with   stage   eifect 
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when,  as  a  producer  of  "The  Darling 
of  the  Gods"  and  "Du  Barry,"  he  lit- 
erally threw  away  the  possibilities 
of  commercial  profit  by  his  exuberant 
use  of  detail  for  atmospheric  effects. 


DAVID  BELASCO 

Out  of  that  period  of  spectacular 
drama,  which  further  imprest  upon 
the  public  mind  the  fact  that  a  Belas- 
co play  meant  a  play  in  which  Belasco 
atmosphere  was  uppermost,  there 
came  two  distinctive  pieces,  which 
still  hold  the  stage  today,  one  the  ex- 
quisitely poignant  "Madame  Butter- 
fly" and  the  other  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West" — both  of  which  were 
selected  by  Puccini  as  librettos  for 
his  now  two  famous  operas.  In 
Belasco  Signor  Puccini  discovered 
the  only  American  playwright  who 
could  furnish  that  stage  color  which 
opera  demands. 

For  some  time  after  the  production 
of  these  large  pieces — ^which  afforded 
him  likewise  the  opportunity  of  train- 
ing some  of  his  "stars"  in  a  particu- 
larly picturesque  and  over-emotional 
style  of  acting — Mr.  Belasco  looked 
here  and  there  for  new  material  of 
the  same  character.  He  was  satisfy- 
ing his  love  for  experiment. 

All  his  career  has  been  spent  in 
converting  the  fortune  made  on  one 
play  in  his  new  production  for  the 
next  season.  He  came  from  an  age 
when  most  of  his  stage  illusive  effects 


were  obtained  thru  the  use  of  a  loco- 
motive headlight.  He  advanced  into 
the  age  of  "Edisonian  incandes- 
cence," and  with  the  effective  eye  of 
the  alert  manager,  he  has  since  that 
time  made  use  of  the  switch- 
board in  his  theater  as  a  per- 
former would  make  use  of  some 
mechanical  invention  attached 
to  the  piano.  In  Mr,  Belasco's 
hands  a  switchboard  is  nothing 
more  than  a  measure  of  emo- 
tional effect. 

Within  recent  years  he  has 
dropt  from  the  ways  of  the 
spectacular.  He  has  entered  the 
realm  of  realism.  He  is  impa- 
tient whenever  a  manager  tries 
to  answer  reality  thru  the  me- 
dium of  the  imagination, 
"What  do  they  expect?"  I  have 
often  heard  him  say,  "How  on 
earth  could  one  suggest  a 
broken  pitcher  without  show- 
ing it?"  This  was  apropos  of 
the  new  symbolism,  examples 
of  which  had  recently  been 
brought  to  this  country  by 
Reinhardt  and  Mr,  Granville 
Barker. 

For  some  time  Mr,  Belasco 
has  been  interested  in  two  top- 
ics— spiritism  and  dual  person- 
ality. Like  all  progressive  man- 
agers, he  is  a  man  of  intense 
energy.  He  has  attacked  these 
psychological  problems  with  the 
same  energy  that  he  attacked  the 
over-colored  emotionalism  in  the  days 
of  "Du  Barry"  and  "Adria."  In  "Peter 
Grimm,"  however,  one  detected  a  con- 
flict between  Mr.  Belasco's  taste  as 
a  realist  and  his  interest  in  psycho- 
logical drama.  It  seems  inconsistent 
that  spiritism  should  knock  against 
reality  so  persistently  as  it  some- 
times does  on  Mr.  Belasco's  stage. 
After  Peter  died  and  returned,  one 
was  speculating  quite  as  much  over 
whether  he  would  hit  against  the 
Belasco  furniture  as  whether  one 
would  feel  that  he  was  a  spirit  rather 
than  of  the  flesh.  Yet,  curiously, 
thru  legitimiate  trickery,  Mr.  Belas- 
co produced  in  us  the  effect  he  most 
desired. 

Talk  with  Mr.  Belasco  on  his 
method,  and  in  his  quiet,  enigmatic 
manner  he  will  look  at  you  and  smile. 
He  has  given  plays  without  foot- 
lights, he  has  produced  dramas  with 
apron  stages,  he  has,  as  a  creator  of 
actors,  done  much  to  bring  to  the 
theater  a  special  method  of  acting. 
He  has  contributed  more  to  the  ac- 
tual working  stage  in  New  York  than 
anyone  since  the  time  of  Augustin 
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Daly  and  Wallack.  But  one  has  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Belasco  from  the  point  of 
view  he  has  chosen  to  take.  A  play 
of  intellect  per  se  has  no  appeal  for 
him.  A  play  whose  mysticism  is  misty 
and  unconvertible  into  tangible  ef- 
fect does  not  interest  him.  It  is  the 
play  of  the  large  emotion,  the  play 


of  the  large  canvas,  the  play  of  the 
brilliant  color,  the  play  of  the  fine 
"property"  detail,  and  the  small  trick, 
that  instantly  catches  his  fancy ;  and 
when  it  catches  his  fancy  he  is  rest- 
less until  he  gains  the  picture  value 
conjured  up  in  his  mind. 

Is   there    room    for    an    external 


drama,  which  gains  its  emotional 
ends  thru  physical  effects,  as  well  as 
for  an  internal  drama  which  gains 
its  effects  thru  suggestion  and  repres- 
sion? I  think  there  is,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Belasco's  rightful  claim  to  value  in 
the  theater  today. 
New  York  City 


THE  FARM  HORSE  DOESN'T  PAY 

BY  JULIAN  A.  DIMOCK 


Mi 


ORE  than  one-fifth  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  of  this  country  is 
.required  to  feed  the  horses  on 
the  farm.  These  horses  work  on  the 
average  only  three  hours  a  day. 

It  costs  $250  a  year  to 
keep  a  team  of  horses. 
One-third  of  the  farmers 
in  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  made  less  than  $200 
for  their  time  during 
1907,  while  the  average 
labor  income  in  1911  in 
three  typical  counties  in 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
prosperous  communities 
with  a  capital  investment 
of  $30,000  per  farm,  was  only  $408. 
A  team  of  horses  costs  more  to  keep 
than  the  average  farmer  of  the  coun- 
try makes  for  his  year  of  labor. 

In  order  to  get  from  him  one  hour 
of  work,  the  farm  horse  is  fed  for 
seven  hours  of  idleness. 

Furthermore,  the  horse  is  not  a 
satisfactory  worker  for  the  condi- 
tions existing  on  the  farm.  He  cannot 
adequately  respond  to  the  pressure 
of  work  at  certain  seasons.  His  hours 
of  work  are  limited,  however  urgent 
the  demand.  The  farmer  does  not 
plough  properly  because 
he  has  not  enough  power 
on  the  place  to  do  it.  His 
harrowing  and  cultivat- 
ing are  skimped  because 
he  lacks  the  labor  to  do  a 
better  job.  He  does  not 
do  as  much  farming  as  he 
might  because  the  chores, 
including  the  care  of  the 
horses,  use  up  so  much  of 
his  time. 

The  farmer  is  not  effi- 
ciently employed  unless 
he  is  directing  the  power 
of  many  horses.  It  takes 
the  time  of  one  man  to 
cultivate  cotton  with  a 
mule;  it  requires  a  man's 
work  to  direct  the  team 
of  horses  which  ploughs  a 
New  England  hillside,  but 
one  man  can  hold  the 
reins  over  the  backs  of  six 
powerful  animals  hitched 


to  a  gang  plough,  or  one  man  can  sit 
at  the  wheel  of  a  tractor  which  draws 
sixteen  ten-inch  ploughs,  three  six- 
foot  harrows  and  a  seeder.  Such  an 
outfit  will  plough,  harrow  and  seed 


HOW  LONG  WILL  HE  STAND  FOR  IT? 

seventy-five  acres  in  a  day;  and, 
furthermore,  a  tractor  does  not  con- 
sume when  it  is  not  at  work.  It  con- 
sumes in  proportion  to  the  work 
done.  A  thirty  horse-power  motor 
does  not  use  fuel  for  the  development 
of  thirty  horse-power  when  it  is  only 
producing  fifteen  horse-power.  The 
cost  of  the  unused  power  is  simply 
that  of  interest  on  the  investment 
and  the  depreciation.  The  tractor  is 
thus  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
farm.  It  does  not  eat  its  head  off 
when  not  in  use  and  it  can  be  used 
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THE    TRACTOR   WORKS 
engine   can    plow,   harrow 


IN    GERMANY 
and    level    a    field,    or    haul    three 


This    "Big    4  ,  . 

machines  at  once.  It  is  a  highly  developed  type  of  the  tractor  which  in  one 
foi-m  or  another  is  likely  to  drive  out  the  farm-horse 


to  full  capacity  for  as  long  a  period 
as  necessary. 

With  headlights,  the  tractor  could 
plough  day  and  night,  for  any  nec- 
essary part  of  a  season.  It  could 
plough  thru  the  day  and 
haul  on  the  road  at  night, 
or  with  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son of  work,  it  could  be 
put  away  and  kept  until 
springtime  with  only  the 
cost  of  idle  money. 

After  the  day's  work, 
the  farm  family  can  be 
taken  to  town  for  the 
grange  meeting,  to  a 
neighbor's  for  a  social 
time,  or  thirty  miles  away  to 
attend  a  dance.  The  motor,  having 
worked  in  the  field  all  day,  does  not 
need  to  stand  idle  in  a  stall  resting 
for  the  morrow's  work. 

Quick  transportation  widens  the 
farmer's  market.  He  can  reach  out 
for  local  consumers  by  ensuring 
prompt  delivery  and  can  take  advan- 
tage of  special  conditions  creating 
temporary  prices  by  getting  his 
goods  on  the  spot  without  delay. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al- 
ready a  system  by  which  a  small 
tractor  will  plough  and 
cultivate  a  field  of  several 
acres  without  human  su- 
p  e  r  V  i  s  i  o  n  has  been 
evolved.  A  guiding  line 
runs  from  the  steering 
device  to  a  small  drum  on 
a  pole  planted  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  circular  field.  As 
the  tractor  moves  around 
the  circumference  of  the 
circle  the  line  wraps 
around  the  drum  and  each 
revolution  is  a  little 
nearer  the  center. 

The  horse  crosses  off 
from  the  list  of  states  that 
might  provide  food  for 
man  Kentucky.  Tennes- 
see. Alabama.  Mississippi. 
Louisiana.  Texas.  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas ! 

How  long  can  we  pay 
his  pi  ice? 
Boston 
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WE  might  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  people 
are  going  to  live  in  the  cit- 
ies, and  that  fewer  and  fewer  people 
will  live  on  the  farm.  The  "Back  to 
the  Land"  movement  receives  little 
encouragement  even  in  those  coun- 
tries that  do  the  most  for  agriculture. 
The  city  is  the  center  of  civilization 
today;  of  comfort,  convenience,  and 
a  larger  happiness  than  is  possible 
in  the  country  districts.  That  is  the 
reason  people  want  to  live  in  the 
city. 

That  being  true,  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  making  the  town  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  We  should  rec- 
ognize the  city  as  a  permanent  thing, 
and  build  it,  plan  it  and  control  it 
much  as  we  would  a  private  house, 
our  homes,  for  that  is  what  the  city 
is.  It  is  the  home  in  which  we  live. 

If  we  think  of  the  town  in  these 
terms,  what  are  the  things  that 
should  be  done  to  make  it  better ;  bet- 
ter not  for  a  few,  but  for  every  one. 
Some  of  the  things  to  be  done  are 
outlined  here. 

The  machinery  for  governing  the 
town  ought  to  he  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  every  one  can  under- 
stand it  and  every  one  can  participate 
in  it.  The  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  manager  plan  seems  to 
be  the  best  device  yet  suggested 
for  the  honest,  efficient  and  demo- 
cratic administration  of  the  town. 
The  commission  plan  is  like  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  corpora- 
tion; the  mayor  or  manager  is  like 
the  president  or  executive  official. 
He  carries  out  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mission, or  the  people  behind  the 
commission  direct.  And  with  the  in- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall,  we 
have  a  means  by  which  public  opinion 
can  express  itself  at  all  times  in  im- 
proving the  town,  just  as  the  stock- 
holders of  a  corporation  meet  togeth- 
er annually  for  expressing  their  will. 

The  town  should  be  planned  so 
that  it  will  grow  in  an  orderly  and 
beautiful  way.  The  suburbs  should 
be  laid  out  with  broad  streets;  with 
playgrounds,  parks  and  lots  of  open 
space.  The  hight  of  the  buildings 
should  be  regulated;  business  should 
be  excluded  from  the  residence  dis- 
tricts; the  streets  should  be  lined 
with  trees;  and  provision  made  for 
the  grovd;h  of  the  town  for  a  genera- 
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Atnong  the  leaders  of  the  new  city 
movement  that  has  done  so  much 
to  strengthen  American  democra- 
cy at  its  weakest  point  stands 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  now  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  the  Port  of 
New  York.  "The  City,  the  Hope  of 
Democracy"  and  "European  Cities 
at  Work"  are  especially  familiar 
titles  among  his  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  city  and 
community  progress. — The  Editor. 


tion  in  advance  of  its  present  size. 
That  is  the  way  the  German,  French 
and  English  cities  are  now  being 
planned.  They  all  improve  the  health, 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people 
by  building  their  towns  like  a  private 
estate,  or  as  a  rich  individual  plans 
his  home. 

The  town  should  own  its  plumbing. 
When  we  build  a  home  we  put  in  the 
plumbing.  And  we  own  it  ourselves. 
The  street  railroads,  gas,  electric 
light  and  telephones  are  the  plumb- 
ing of  the  city.  They  are  its  circulat- 
ing system.  They  control  the  health, 
size  of  the  town,  industry  and  the 
comfort  of  the  people  in  hundreds  of 
ways.  And  just  as  the  owner  of  the 
house  owns  his  own  plumbing,  so  the 
owners  of  the  town  should  own  and 
operate  their  own  circulating  system 
for  the  benefit  of  everybody.  These 
industries  should  be  operated  at  cost, 
and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  publicly  owned  water 
system  of  the  city  with  the  privately 
owned  street  railroads  or  electric 
lighting  system  will  see  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  own  and  operate  than 
it  is  to  regulate;  will  see  how  much 
cheaper  the  water  is  than  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  private  companies; 
how  much  less  corruption  there  is 
when  the  city  operates  a  thing  direct- 
ly than  when  it  leaves  these  valuable 
monopoly  rights  in  private  hands. 
European  cities  are  a  unit  in  their 
agreement  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
build  a  city  properly  or  to  care  for 
the  people  unless  these  agencies  are 
owned  by  the  city  and  are  made  a 
part  of  its  life. 

The  city  should  provide  generous- 
ly for  recreation  and  leisure.  One- 
third  of  our  life  is  given  to  work, 
one-third  to  sleep,  and  one-third  to 
leisure.  We  make  provision  for  work 
and  for  sleep ;  but  we  make  little  pro- 


vision for  leisure.  And  this  is  the 
time  when  the  life  of  the  people  is 
most  influenced  for  good  or  bad.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  commu- 
nity itself  must  provide  for  its  lei- 
sure, if  it  is  to  be  wholesome,  clean 
and  adequate. 

The  two  great  agencies  for  a 
wholesome  leisure  life  are  parks  and 
playgrounds  adequate  for  everyone. 
The  second  and  more  important  new 
device  is  the  building  of  schools  and 
the  use  of  schools  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.  The  public  school  should 
be  the  temple  of  democracy ;  it  should 
be  big,  spacious  and  generous.  It 
should  have  provision  for  a  great  au- 
ditorium with  a  stage  for  musicals, 
dramas  and  other  community  gather- 
ings. There  should  be  playrooms, 
gymnasiums,  public  baths.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  all  kinds  of  meet- 
ings in  this  temple  of  democracy,  for 
political  meetings,  for  conferences 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
for  the  discussion  of  public  and  even 
private  affairs.  The  Gary  system  of 
Gary,  Indiana,  indicates  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  the  public  school  and 
the.  possibility  of  uniting  education 
with  recreation  for  all  ages  and 
all  classes. 

Women  should  participate  in  the 
housekeeping  of  the  city  as  well  as 
men.  They  should  have  the  right  to 
vote.  For  the  city  is  their  home  just 
as  it  is  the  home  of  men ;  and  in  many 
ways  it  affects  them  more  vitally 
than  it  affects  men.  Health,  food,  rec- 
reation, the  schools,  the  places  the 
boys  and  girls  go  in  the  evening, 
these  are  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
the  women  of  the  community;  and 
they  can  only  control  the  communi- 
ty's life  and  make  it  what  they  will 
by  the  ballot. 

The  town  must' spend  money.  We 
are  coming  to  realize  in  America  that 
we  get  more  out  of  taxes  than  we  do 
out  of  any  other  money  that  we 
spend.  And  we  will  have  to  spend 
generously  for  a  better  city,  a  more 
wholesome  city,  a  city  that  serves  us. 
The  great  cities  of  America  and  of 
the  world  are  those  that  spend  gen- 
erously; that  have  a  big  debt;  that 
own  things  and  do  things;  and  care 
for  the  people  rather  than  leave  them 
to  private  exploitation.  The  German 
cities  have  the  largest  indebtedness 
of  any  cities  in    the   world,  and    in 
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many  ways  they  spend  more  gener- 
ously than  do  even  our  own  cities. 
We  cannot  have  a  city  unless  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  get  big- 
ger dividends  from  this  expenditure 
than  from  any  other. 

Who  will  pay  the  bills  for  this  city 
of  tomorrow?  From  what  sources  will 
we  get  our  revenues?  Providentially 
nature  has  provided  a  treasure  house 
that  we  need  only  to  tap  to  secure  all 
the  revenues  needed  for  every  public 
use.  That  treasure  house  is  the  in- 
creasing land  values  of  the  city;  val- 
ues that  are  created  by  the  grovii;h 
of  population.  Every  person  that 
comes  to  a  city  adds  from  $600  to 
$1000  to  the  value  of  its  land.  They 
create  an  unearned  increment  which 
is  appropriated  by  the  land  owner. 
This  land  value  yields  a  ground  rent 
which  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  es- 


timated at  nearly  $250,000,000  a 
year.  It  is  from  $40  to  $50  per  cap- 
ita. And  this  value  was  created  by  all 
the  people,  not  by  any  individual.  It 
is  a  speculative  value,  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  city,  which  we  permit 
private  individuals  to  appropriate. 
German  cities,  Australian  cities, 
Canadian  cities  are  taking  the  taxes 
off  houses,  buildings,  improvements, 
and  placing  them  all  on  the  land 
alone.  They  are  appropriating  the 
wealth  which  was  created  by  the 
community  and  which  belongs  to  the 
community,  for  running  the  city. 
They  are  doing  just  what  a  private 
individual  would  do  with  anything 
belonging  to  him.  They  are  doing 
this  by  taxing  the  increasing  value 
of  the  land  which  the  city  itself  cre- 
ates. And  this  revenue  is  adequate  for 
all  possible  usefs.  It  increases  from 
year  to  year  with  the  grovii;h  of  the 


population.  It  is  never  exhausted.  It 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  city  of  tomorrow,  and 
by  taxing  it  we  compel  those  who  own 
land  to  either  use  it  or  sell  their  land 
to  someone  who  will.  That  is  the 
great  advantage  of  taxing  land,  of 
the  single  tax.  It  prevents  land  spec- 
ulation and  compels  those  who  own 
land  to  build  houses  or  otherwise  to 
improve  their  property,  rather  than 
sit  idle  while  the  community  goes  on 
enriching  them  by  its  growth. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
should  be  done  if  we  would  have  bet- 
ter towns  to  live  in;  these  are  the 
things  that  progressive  cities  all  over 
the  world  are  doing  in  their  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  a 
permanent  thing  and  must  be  regu- 
lated and  controlled  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

New  York  City 


THE      BEST      THING      IN      OUR      TOWN 


I 


WHEN  in  our  issue  of  October  4 
last  we  asked  our  readers  to 
write  us  what  they  regarded  as 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
place  in  which  they  lived,  we  had  no 
idea  that  we  should  get  so  many  re- 
sponses, so  many  readable  responses, 
that  it  would  be  five  months  before  we 
printed  the  last  of  them.  But  the  dis- 
play of  civic  pride  that  we  had  solicited 
took  such  a  variety  of  forms  and  proved 
so  interesting,  as  a  revelation  of  the 
ideals  of  the  American  people  that  we 
have  from  week  to  week  published 
more  of  them  and  even  now  cannot 
discard  the  rest  without  picking  out 
a  few  paragraphs  from  some  of  those 
that  we  are  not  able  to  print  entire. 
For  those  we  have  still  upon  our  desk 
are  many  of  them  as  well  worth  read- 
ing as  those  that  have  al- 
ready appeared. 

Viewing  the  contributions 
as  a  whole  what  strikes  one 
most  is  their  diversity.  We 
had  no  idea  that  people 
could  find  so  many  different 
reasons  for  liking  their 
home  town.  The  first  prize 
of  $100  went  to  D.  R.  Piper, 
of  La  Grange,  Missouri,  for 
a  eulogy  of  his  home  paper, 
the  La  Grange  Indicator, 
which  we  published  Febru- 
ary 28.  Other  prize  winners 
for  which  we  paid  $25  each 
were  "Hopedale's  Glorified 
Mill-Pond,"  by  James 
Church  Alvord  (April  3)  ; 
"A  Suffrage  Oasis,"  by 
William  O.  Stevens  (April 
24)  ;  "Reforming  the  Gro- 
cer's Boy,"  by  E.  W.  Beim- 
fohr  (May  8). 

In  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  civic  attractions  spe- 
cified we  have  attempted  a 
rough  classification  of  some         silverton, 
nine  hundred  of  the  letters.       its  civic  spirit 


As  we  should  expect  the  schools  are  the 
chief  pride  of  American  towns.  Next  to 
these  we  are  glad  to  see  made  prominent 
something  that  cannot  be  photographed, 
or,  indeed,  described,  but  which  is, 
after  all,  the  most  important  thing  for 
a  town  to  possess,  for  when  it  has  this 
all  other  things  may  be  added  unto  it, 
that  is  what  may  be  called  "the  com- 
munity spirit,"  the  esprit  de  corps: 

Subject  Number 

Schools   113 

Spirit  of  unity,  cooperation,  etc 86 

Industries    76 

Water  supply 57 

Scenery,  climate   54 

Personalities    53 

Clubs    49 

Parks     45 

Churches    38 

General  description    35 

History    31 

Civic  organization  and  institutions 30 

Libraries    25 

Progress     25 


COLORADO,  A  MODEL  TOWN  IX  THE  MOU 
is    comparable    only    to    its    altitude,    says    L. 


Buildings    and    monuments 23 

People  21 

Hospitals,   sanitariums,    and    "Homes" 13 

Amusements    13 

Health,   cleanliness  and  sanitation 12 

Homes    1 1 

Music    10 

No  saloons    8 

Children    g 

Trees     7 

Good    roads     7 

Newspapers    6 

City  planning    6 

Museums     6 

Y.  M.  C.  A 5 

Railroads   4 

Suffrage   for   women 3 

If  we  can  judge  by  number  of  con- 
tributions received,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  the  best  towns  in  the  coun- 
try, or,  at  least,  those  who  live  in  them 
think  so,  for  these  two  states  tied  on 
70  competitors  each.  Iowa  came  next 
-with  63;  then  follow  New  York  (52), 
Colorado  (44),  California  (44),  Michi- 
gan (43),  Illinois  (42),  Kansas  (33), 
and  Wisconsin  (31).  We  are 
surprized  at  Wisconsin.  We 
thought  she  thought  better 
of  herself  than  that.  Almost 
all  the  states  are  represent- 
ed, and  besides  these  Porto 
Rico  sends  five  contribu- 
tions and  Hawaii,  Panama, 
j/i  Canada  and  Brazil  come  to 

■^■^  be  counted  in. 

Kenmare  has  a  park  with 
a  plum  tree.  Nothing  to 
brag  about,  you  think?  But 
that  is  because  you  do  not 
know  what  a  rare  delight 
it  is  to  see  grass  and  trees 
and  spouting  water  in  the 
bleak  prairie  plain. 

The  ParH  occupies  the  cen- 
tral block  in  town  .and  is  stir- 
loiinded  by  a  beautiful  hedge. 
It  lias  been  set  out  to  trees 
and  shrubbery  and  seeded  to 
lawn  grasses  which  grow  luxu- 
riantly. In  the  renter  is  a  large 
fountain  which  sends  up  its 
sparkling  waters  continuously. 
Noi  an  employer  or  em- 
ployee but  every  day  must  see 
NTAINS  for  a   few  minutes  this  thing 

M.    Grimes       ot  beauty.  Many  times  I  have 
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seen  people  pause  on  the  steps  of  a  business 
house  and  exclaim,  "How  beautiful  the  park 
is  !"  ;  then,  with  an  unconscious  straighten- 
ing, of  weary  shoulders,  go  on  their  way. 
Many  weary  farmers'  wives  rest  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  park  benches  and  I  am  sure 
they  carried  with  them  to  their 
bare  prairie  homes,  perhaps  to 
a  half  discouraged  husband,  re- 
newed enthusiasm  and  fresh 
courage ;  and  also,  a  firmer  be- 
lief that  these  prairies  can  be 
made  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 
We  have  boys  in  our  town — no 
better,  no  worse,  than  boys 
everywhere — yet  in  the  heart  of 
our  little  village,  in  this  park,  a 
plum  tree  blossomed  and  bore 
fruit  to  maturity  and  was  not 
molested. 

Ada  B.  Clemons 
Kenmare,  North  Dakota 

Another  of  the  time  hon- 
ored home  industries  has 
taken  flight  to  the  factory. 
Cooperative  effort  in  Chat- 
field  has  transferred  the  bur- 
den of  Blue  Monday  from  the 
back  of  the  farmer's  w^ife  to 
the  broader  shoulders  of  a 
gasoline  engine. 

One  day,  some  years  ago,  the 
buttermaker  in  the  cooperative 
creamery  attached  a  washing 
machine  to  his  machinery  to  use 
in  washing  his  towels,  and  that 
is  where  he  found  his  idea.  Why 
not  have  a  cooperative  laundry 
in  connection  with  this  coopera- 
tive creamery,  let  the  farmers 
carry  their  clothes  when  they  do 
their  cream,  and  charge  their 
laundry  bills  to  their  cream  ac- 
counts? The  creamery  company 
built  an  addition  to  its  building 
to  house  the  new  institution, 
stock  was  sold  to  the  amount  of 
about  $3000  to  use  in  purchas- 
ing the  machinery,  and  a  prac- 
tical laundryman  was  put  in 
charge. 

From  the  start  the  patronage 
■was  large.  At  least  twice  a  w-eek 
every  farmer  takes  his  turn  "go- 
ing to  town"  with  the  cream. 
One  day  he  takes  in  a  basket  of 
soiled  clothes,  another  day  he 
brings,  them  back  clean.  The  prices  are  low, 
five  cents  a  pound  for  washing  and  what 
ironing  the  mangier  can  do.  The  cost  of  col- 
lection is  nothing.        George  A.  Haven 

Chatfield,  Minnesota 

Many  towns  tell  of  community  cen- 
ters, but  that  of  Grandview,  Alabama, 
is  aquatic  and  the  splash  party  is  the 
center  of  civic  solidarity: 

Splash ! 

"It's  fine!" 

"Look  out !  I'm  coming  in  !" 

"Come  on  !" 

No.  this  isn't  "th'  old  swimmin'  hole." 
It  is  the  big  concrete  swimming  pool  owned 
by  the  community  at  Grandview,  Alabama, 
with  a  "splash  party"  going  on  inside. 

For'  about  a  hundred  dollars  the  pool 
was  constructed  forty  feet  or  more  long, 
ten  or  fifteen  wide  and  four  deep.  When 
the  water  was  allowed  to  run  in — 10,000 
gallons  of  it,  pure  and  sparkling — every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  first  plunge. 

It  became  necessary  before  long  to  pre- 
vent the  boys  from  going  in  more  than 
twice  a  day,  tho  the  privilege  of  three  times 
was  earnestly  besought.  The  girls  and 
women  learned  to  be  expert  swimmers.  The 
business  men.  on  returning  fi'om  the  city 
in  the  afternoon,  stopped  for  a  swim  be- 
fore going  home.  But  it  was  perhaps  the 
younger  children  who  got  most  pleasure 
from  the  new  institution.  The  swimming 
pool  quickly  became  a  place  to  romp  and 
play.  If  there  ever  was  an  effective  com- 
munity center,  it  is  that  Grandview  swim- 
ming pool.  Wyatt  Rushton 

The     follovvring     comes     from     an 

R.  F.   D.   subscriber  who  nevertheless 
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THE   TOTEM    POLE 

R.        Hamilton       says 

Seattle,      Washington, 

is    proud   of   it 


has   been   given   a   place   in   town   life 

thru    that    admirable    institution    the 

Rest  Room: 

Suppose    you    were    a    country    woman 

with  a  family  of  youuf;  children  and  no 
auto  nor  street  car,  and  that 
you  and  the  little  ones  rode  to 
town  on  a  load  of  potatoes 
which  the  man  of  the  family 
had  for  sale.  The  potatoes  were 
not  engaged.  And  suppose  the 
load  failed  to  sell  and  they  had 
to  be  peddled  over  town  while, 
after  shopping  was  done,  mother 
and  children  waited  all  day  in 
a  store  till  sunset  before  she 
could  return  home.  Would  you 
not  be  tired?  This  is  a  real  true 
story  of  real  true  people  in  our 
town  before  the  P.  E.  O.  society 
found  a  way  to  establish  a 
Woman's  Free  Rest  Room. 

Out-of-town  shoppers,  both 
from  the  nearby  country  and 
those  who  come  by  rail  from 
nearby  towns,  find  this  a  desir- 
able place  to  eat  lunches,  leave 
packages,  put  babies  to  sleep  or 
procure  a  free  cab  to  wheel 
them  over  town,  wash  up,  brush 
up,  rest  up  and  be  comfortable 
wliile  waiting,  instead  of  hang- 
ing around  a  store  a  wearisome 
time.  Emily  Bird  McDuff 
Atchison,  Kansas 

The  jitney  which  New 
York  is  not  allowed  to  have 
lest  it  interfere  with  the 
profits  of  the  taxis  is  report- 
ed as  the  "best  thing"  in 
many  Western  towns: 

There   are   about   ten   jitneys 
to   one   trolley   car.   They   come 
along  frequently.  The  drivers  are 
anxious   to   pick   up   passengers 
because    they    own    their    own 
cars,    and    are    not    indifferent, 
like   the  motormen.   They  make 
every  effort  to  accommodate  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  ride.  The  busses 
run  easily,  safely,  almost  noise- 
lessly, and  are  much  more  com- 
fortable generally  than  are  the 
street  cars.  There  is  no  jarring, 
or  grinding  of  brakes,   or   dust, 
and    everybody    gets    a    seat — 
which  is  quite  an  item,  from  a 
woman's  standiioint. 
These  jitney  busses  which  run  thru  our 
town    have    installed    and    carry   two   signs 
to  which  we  attach  great  importance.  One 
reads :  "Any  where :  any  time."  The  jitney 
is  working  a  revolution  in  passenger  street 
traffic,    and    it    is    a    great    convenience    to 
thousands    of    our    townspeople,    many    of 
whom    believe   that   the   jitney   is    but    the 
forerunner  of  a  universal  bus  service  with- 
out   rails   or   trolley    w'ires    and    poles,    and 
that  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  there 
will  be  no  cars  running  tluviugh  our  streets 
with   their   attendant   uuist>.   dust   and   gen- 
eral discomfort. 
Irene  M.  Mason 
Santa  Monica. 
California 

The  following 
from  Florida  was 
written — you  would 
know  it  anyway — 
by  a  real  estate 
man.  No  other  pro- 
fession commands 
so  poetic  a  pen: 

A  city  to  dream  of 
is  this,  as  it  lies  on  its 
hills  by  the  sea,  its 
winter  roses  and  vi- 
o  1  e  t  s  a-bloom.  the 
pijlms  and  camphor 
trees  of  its  parked 
streets  stirred  by  the 
soft  southern  winds. 
The  oleander,  the  jes- 
samine, the  azalea,  the 
crape  myrtle,  the  scar- 
let hibiscus,   the  kum- 


quat  bushes  laden  with  their  little  golden 
fruit,  and  the  red  dahlias  glowing  against 
the  green  and  gold  of  the  orange  trees,  all 
help  to  make  the  varying  seasons  one  round 
of  beauty,  fragrance  and  delight. 

Surrounding  are  forests  of  long-leaf 
pine,  thru  which  wind  roads  carpeted 
brown  with  the  fallen  pine  needles.  There 
are  gray  ghosts  of  trees,  festooned  with 
Spanish  moss.  There  are  yopon  trees,  vivid 
with  their  emerald  evergreen  leaves  and 
scarlet  berries.  There  is  hiU  and  hollow, 
limpid  creek  and  placid  river. 

C.   E.    DOBSON 

Pensacola,  Florida 

Many  towns  boast  of  their  water- 
works, but  the  capital  of  Idaho  is  the 
only  one  to  claim  credit  for  keeping 
its  people  in  hot  water  all  the  time: 

Boise  is  the  only  city  in  the  whole  world 
that  uses  artesian  water  for  the  heating 
of  homes,  business  blocks  and  public  build- 
ings. All  that  is  necessary  in  these  build- 
ings is  to  turn  a  button  and  permit  the 
natural  hot  water  to  run  thru  the  pipes. 
No  chimneys  are  needed.  There  is  no  smoke, 
no  ashes,  no  dust,  no  work. 

M.  F.  Cunningham 

Boise,  Idaho 

Ogden  is  a  city  where  the  women 
vote,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
where  the  saloons  close  at  9  o'clock 
and  do  not  open  Sunday,  where  there 
is  no  red  light  district,  where  there  is 
a  day  nursery  for  working  mothers, 
where — but  just  go  there  and  see  for 
yourself : 

Can  you  imagine  a  jitney  bus  driver 
reading  Laura  Jean  Libbey  while  he  waits 
for  passengers?  An  old  man  in  peg-top 
trousers,  sport  shirt  and  top  hat?  A  young 
man  playing  checkers  while  his  wife  holds 
a  clinic?  Can  you  imagine  that?  That, 
then,  is  Ogden,  Utah.        C.  S.  Wallace 

Ogden,  Utah 

From  Romulus,  Michigan,  comes  a 
story  of  Harmony  Grange  and  a  pho- 
tograph of  its  new  hall  on  the  site  of 
a  former  saloon.  We  do  not  publish 
the  picture  because  the  hall  is  not 
beautiful,  but  the  work  done  there  is: 

Harmony  Grange  has  done  more  than 
keep  the  peace  among  its  members ;  it  has 
well-nigh  transformed  life  both  in  the  vil- 
lage and  the  countryside. 

It  was  organized  ten  years  ago,  and  now 
enrolls  between  two  and  three  hundred 
members — farmer  folk  and  business  folk 
and  teacher  folk,  with  a  doctor  and  a  min- 
ister thrown  in  for  Scripture  measure,  all 
playing  and  planning  and  working  together 
for  the  uplift  of  the  community.  It  is  a 
kind  of  high  tension  power-house,  with 
some  two  hundred  sixty  odd  wires  radiat- 
ing to  every  corner  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Think  of  a  society  which  allows 
^yiio  segregation  either 
of  sex  or  age,  and 
which  brings  together 
more  than  twenty-five 
times  each  year  chil- 
dren, parents  and 
grandparents  in  one 
close-knit  social  group  I 
Estelle  Downing 
Rotnuhis,  Michigan 

Plain  City  must 
be  a  pleasant  place 
to  live  in,  which  is 
more  than  you  can 
say  of  many  cities 
of  more  than  its 
1500  inhabitants. 
Mrs.  Robinson  finds 
1500  words  too 
scant  to  tell  of  all 
the  things  they  do 
together  and  for 
each  other. 


IN  THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN 
From  Edwin  S.  Potter,  of  Arden,  Delaware. 
we  have  an  account  of  the  craft  gilds  of 
that  interesting  community.  It  is  too  long 
to  print  and  too  good  to  cut ;  so  we  sim- 
ply steal  a  picture  from  it  showing  the 
pageant  of  the  free  performances  which 
the  Aetoi-s'  Gild  gives  every  Saturday  night 
in  an  outdoor  theater 


THE    PARK   WHICH   MAKES   KENMARE,   NORTH   DAKOTA,   A    PLEASANTER   PLACE   TO   LIVE   IN   IN   SPITE   OF  THE   PRAIRIE 


Plain  City  is  a  simple,  friendly  place 
where  folks  like  to  do  things  together.  This 
spirit  of  comradeship  is  her  greatest  charm. 
We  have  no  rich  folk  to  spoil  our  sim- 
plicity, nor  very  many  poor  folk  to  make 
us  uncomfortable.  About  the  only  hai'd  feel- 
ings we  ever  have  is  when  the  Presby- 
terians try  to  steal  some  of  the  Methodist 
poor,  to  give  presents  to,  at  Christmas- 
time. 

Years  ago  we  built  a  plant  that  fur- 
nishes electric  light  and  water  to  the  town 
so  reasonably  that  practically  every  man 
uses  both  in  his  home.  ...  Of  course, 
our  school  is  the  best,  the  very  best  for  a 
town  of  our  size,  in  Ohio  .  .  .  Didn't 
we  raise  the  first  grade  teacher?  Isn't  she 
wonderful?  ...  In  August  we  take 
up  the  serious  matter  of  cultivating  our 
minds ;  and  for  ten  days  work  hard  at  a 
Chautauqua.  Not  a  circuit  Chautauqua,  oh, 
mercy,  no.  We  run  it  ourselves ;  and  we 
have  a  better  "program,"  with  less  cost, 
than  the  "talent"  our  neighbors  who  are  in 
a  circuit  have  sent  to  them.  About  200  of 
us  go  out  and  live  in  the  woods.  We  get  a 
lot  of  sociability  out  of  it,  and  make  up  our 
minds,  incidentally,  about  a  few  national 
affair-s.  Elizabeth  Lane  Robinson 

Plain  City,  Ohio 

Our  modesty  forbids  us  to  give  the 
prize  to  Mr.  Campton,  whatever  may 
be  our  private  opinion  of  his  sugges- 
tion: 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  that  I  know  of  in  our  town  is 
The  Indei)endent.  If  you  think  there  is 
anything  more  interesting,  you  will  not 
send  me  a  prize.  W.  J.  Campton 

Neic  Yo7-k  City 

Calgary,  Canada,  was  hard  hit  by 
the  war,  for  the  city  had  overgrown 
itself — from  12,000  to  75,000  in  ten 
years — and  was  convalescing  from  its 
real  estate  boom.  But  with  true  West- 
ern energy  it  turned  its  unsold  lots  to 
account: 

The  Vacant  Lots  Garden  Club  is  one  of 
the  big  factors  which  is  helping  to  bring 
about  a  more  i)rosi)erous  and  equable  con- 
dition, as  well  as  to  beautify  the  city.  A 
niembersliii)  fee  of  .$1  entitles  the  holder  to 
receive  one  or  more  twenty-five-foot  lots. 
An  extra  chai-ge  of  the  same  amount  for 
plowing  each  lot  may  be  overcome  by  the 
gardener's  digging  the  land  himself.  He  re- 
ceives "seeds,  plants  and  garden  tools  at 
special  discount,  the  produce  of  his  lots, 
free  exi)ei-t  supervision,  and  bulletins  on 
gardening."  In  return,  he  is  expected  to 
clear  his  land  for  plowing,  cultivate  it,  and 
keep  it  weeded.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  first  year  far  exceeded  expecta- 
tions, 2r)4  lots  being  taken  up  by  170  mem- 
bers. The  s(>cond  y(>ar  the  amount  of 
ground  was  almost  (luadiuiiled,  for  1000 
lots  were  cuKivated  by  4.">0  members.  Those 
who  have  held  a  lot  one  season  have  first 
claim  on  it  the  following  year.  The  vacant 
lots  movement  has  tri(>d  to  encoui-age  th*'" 
growth  of  excellent  vegetables  and  flowers 


I)y    prize    competitions    for    potatoes    and 
other  vegetables  grown  on  club  lots  only. 
Julia  C.  Stockett 
Calgary,  Alberta 

The  city  of  Madison  several  times  a 
year  ropes  off  one  of  its  streets  for 
half  a  block  and  gives  a  community 
ball  on  its  waxed  pamement: 

Municipal  Dance. 

Thursday,   September  30,  1915 

8:30  p.  m. 

Liberty  Street,  between  Jefferson  and 

Madison  Avenues. 

Music  by  Spencer's  Band. 

Harsiette  M.  Wheaton 

Madison,    Wisconsiti 

When  we  opened  the  envelope  from 
Miss  Kysor  and  a  picture  of  a  police 
van  fell  out  we  thought  "what  a  queer 
thing  to  take  pride  in."  But  on  read- 
ing we  found  that  it  was  as  creditable 
as  it  was  queer: 

The  finest  thing  in  our  town  is  the  police 
patrol.  "Carrying  'drunks'?"  you  ask?  No, 
carrying  crippled  children  to  school  and 
home.  I  stood  on  the  corner  this  morning. 
They  went  by,  the  lucky  two  on  the  driv- 
er's seat  looking  as  happy  as  if  they  had 
good  legs  and  straight  backs  instead  of  piti- 
ful crooked  substitutes.  They  backed  up  to 
a  curb.  Standing  on  the  porch  was  a  boy 
on  crutches,  and  the  big  ofiicer  who  sits 
by  the  steps  of  the  "wagon"  gathered  him 
up,  crutches  and  aU,  into  his  strong  arms, 
carried  him  gently  down,  and  put  him  in 
with  the  rest  of  this  group  with  such  old- 
young  faces.  They  have  milk  and  wafers  at 
ten  o'clock,  a  warm  meal  at  noon,  lunch  at 
three,  then  ride  home.  Blankets  and  wind- 
proof  curtains  keep  them  warm  on  the 
way.  The  quarters  for  the  school  for  crip- 
pled children  are  especially  adapted  and 
furnished  for  their  needs. 

Dania  Kysor 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Emporia,  regardless  of  gi'ammar, 
has  two  best  things  and  who  can  deny 
it? 

The  two  best  things  that  Emporia.  Kan- 
sas, has  are  William  Allen  White  and  Walt 
Mason.  Where  is  there  a  town  the  size  of 
Emi)oria  (12.000  population)  that  can 
beat  this  combination?  The  former  being 
the  editor  of  our  local  paper,  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  one  of  the  most  quoted  papers  in 
America,  and  dear  old  "Uncle  Walt" 
Mason,  whose  wholesome  homely  philos- 
ophy is  now  read  every  day  wherever  an 
English-printed  metropolitan  daily  news- 
paper is  published.  We  all  love  them. 

J.  E.  E. 

Emporia.  Kansas 

We  have  no  space  for  further  quota- 
tions, but  we  must  mention  a  few  more 
of  the  distinctive  features  to  which 
our  correspondents  call  attention.  Osh- 
kosh,  according  to  Miss  Lucia  B.  Clow, 


a  student  of  the  Normal  School,  finds- 
distinction  in  its  name,  which  is  known 
all  over  the  country  and  keeps  the 
place  from  being  confused  with  the 
common  run  of  American  towns. 
"Oshkosh,"  she  concludes,  "could 
never  be  an  Athens,  but  on  the  other 
hand  Athens  could  never  have  been  an 
Oshkosh."  Both  cities  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact. 

Albion,  Michigan,  has  a  "Boosters 
and  Knockers  Club,"  which  lunches 
every  Tuesday  in  the  interests  of  a 
"better  Albion." 

The  civic  center  and  index  of  pros- 
perity in  Lisbon,  Ohio,  is  "The  Hitch- 
ing Rail,"  of  which  Willis  R.  Hale 
sends  us  a  graphic  description. 

Grandma  Lincoln,  of  East  Lake 
Shore,  Canandaigua,  who  has  read  The 
Independent  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
writes  of  a  rural  Sunday  School. 

Salt  Lake  City,  says  Mrs.  Guy  Mont- 
gomery, has  a  monthly  magazine,  The 
Utah  Survey,  devoted  to  community 
interests. 

The  Young  Men's  Booster  Club,  of 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  200  strong,  sends 
us  the  article  on  "Our  Mineral 
Waters,"  by  E.  C.  Ralston,  that  took 
first  prize  in  their  local  contest. 

Towns  used  to  boast  of  the  number 
of  churches  they  possest,  but  Miss  Lee 
McCrae,  of  Claremont,  California, 
writes:  "In  the  twenty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence this  town  has  had  but  one 
church  and  the  people  fervently  hope 
that  it  will  never  have  any  other."  This 
sounds  wicked,  but  when  we  read  of 
all  the  things  this  church  does  we 
agree  that  Claremont  is  better  off  than 
if  it  had  six. 

Edward  R.  Fickenscher,  of  the  Land 
Office,  thinks  that  the  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  numbering  streets  so  that  the 
stranger  can  find  his  way  by  looking 
at  the  signs  imprinted  in  the  cement 
walks  is  the  best  thing  about  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 

Our  Brazilian  contributor.  George 
-T.  Coleman,  writes  of  the  excellent 
sanitary  service  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  as 
a  contrast  encloses  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  "pest-ships"  on  which  crews 
having  yellow  fever  were  formerly  left 
to  die. 

Little  things,  you  say?  Yes,  but  every 
one  is  a  symptom  of  American  progress 
toward  better  towns. 
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TALES  OF  THE  PAST 
There  was  a  beautiful  simplicity  in 
life  a  thousand  years  ago.  If  you  hated 
a  man  you  cut  his  head  off;  daily  pa- 
pers did  not  exist,  and  women  had  no 
desire  for  economic  independence.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  of  such  uncompli- 
cated days  in  Maurice  Hewlett's  Frey 
and  His  Wife  and  Francis  o'Sullivan 
tighe's  The  Portion  of  a  Champion.  The 
first  is  a  tale  of  Norway.  It  is  a  good 
story,  told  with  vividness,  an  exhilarat- 
ing freshness  and  a  touch  of  sweetness. 
The  great  god  Frey  is  a  most  interest- 
ing person,  so  is  Frey's  wife,  and  so  is 
the  hero,  Gunnar. 

The  scene  of  the  other  book  is  fifth 
century  Ireland  and  Gaul.  It  lacks  the 
directness  and  vigor  of  Frey  and  His 
Wife,  but  is  filled  with  exciting  adven- 
tures and  interesting  pictures  of  the 
ancient  manners  and  customs  of  Eirinn. 
There  is  plenty  of  hard  fighting,  with  a 
little  love  snaking  to  flavor  it. 

Freii  and  His  Wife,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  Mc- 
Bride.  ?1.  The  Portion  of  a  Champon,  by 
Francis   o'Sullivan  tighe.   Scribner.   $1.35. 

HEREDITY 

In  recent  years  the  chemist  and  the 
physicist  and  the  mathematician  have 
contributed  quite  as  much  to  the  ad- 
vance in  biology,  thru  their  stains  and 
microscopes  and  statistics,  as  have  the 
taxonomist,  field  explorer  and  breeder. 
A  critical  examination  of  the  philo- 
sophical assumptions  ,  underlying  the 
methods  used  in  the  study  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  the  most  interesting  de- 
partment of  biological  research — the 
field  of  genetics— suggests  the  interde- 
pendence of  our  sciences  in  a  striking 
way.  Mr.  Raymond  Pearl,  who  has  him- 
self made  important  studies  in  the  he- 
redity of  egg-production  in  poultry, 
leaves  the  "practical"  animal  breeders' 
convention  long  enough  to  ask  some 
pertinent  questions  about  methods  and 
value  of  research.  In  his  little  book 
there  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem-i  of  heredity,  and  of  the  various 
methods  used  in  the  attempt  to  solve 
them.  Mr.  Pearl  looks  forward  to  the 
development  of  biochemistry  as  fur- 
nishing a  promising  field  for  the  study 
of  genetic  problems.  The  notes  on  the 
nature  of  statistical  knowledge  are  of 
general  interest  and  significance.  We 
are  all  exposed  to  the  arguments  from 
statistics  but  we  are  not  all  forearmed 
as  to  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  sta- 
tistical method  of  proof.  There  is  a 
rather  technical  chapter  on  the  mathe- 
matical aspects  of  genetics  in  relation 
to  practical  breeding.  The  advantages 
he  considers  real  and  measurable,  if 
not  altogether  revolutionary. 

The  best  account  of  the  principles  of 
heredity  and  of  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  human  problems  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  reader, 
Professor  Guyer's  Being  Well  Born. 
When  it  is  added  that  the  book  is  quite 
authoritative  and  reliable  as  well  as 
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interesting  and  readable,  and  that  its 
price  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  really  care,  it  is  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  there  should  hereafter  be  no 
excuse  whatever  for  the  "superficiality 
and  the  superstition"  that  surrounds 
this  subject  in  the  minds  of  most  peo- 
ple, even  among  the  "educated" 
classes. 

Modes  of  Research  in  Genetics,  by  Raymond 
Pearl.  Macmillan.  SI. 25.  Being  Well  Born,  by 
Michael  F.   Guyer.   Bobbs-Merrill.   SI. 

LABOR  LAWS 
Professor  Commons  and  Dr.  An- 
drews, in  their  Principles  of  Labor 
Legislation,  have  rendered  the  public 
a  real  service  in  bringing  together  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  various  states  and  in  for- 
eign court  tries  in  the  way  of  readjust- 
ing labor  conditions  and  labor  relations 
thru  legislation.  In  addition  to  the  his- 
torical material,  there  is  a  discussion 
of  the  economic  basis,  the  operation  and 
the  results  of  various  types  of  laws, 
such  as  those  affecting  hours  of  labor, 
minimum  wages,  safety  and  health,  un- 
employment and  social  insurance.  The 
constitutional  aspect  of  the  legislation 
is  closely  followed,  and  there  are  cita- 
tions of  important  court  decisions. 
There's  a  good  general  index,  a  spe- 
cial index  of  cases  referred  to,  and  a 
selected  and  classified  bibliography  of 
the  most  helpful  sources. 

Principles  of  Labor  Legislation,  by  John  R. 
Commons   and   John   B.    Andrews.    Harper.    $2. 

A  CURE  FOR  WAR 
Peace,  like  war,  has  its  battles,  its 
victories,  its  defeats;  it  has  its  call  to 
heroism  in  action;  and  its  call  to  cour- 
age of  another  kind  in  the  fight  against 
social  injustice,  political  corruption,  and 
industrial  enslavement.  But  battles  of 
words  and  pens  and  printer's  ink  some- 
how fail  to  stir  the  heart  as  does  the 
martial  trumpet.  And  why? 

In  A  Substitute  for  War,  Percy 
Mackaye  answers  the  question  some- 
what to  this  effect.  War  knows  how  to 
throw  over  its  brutal  realities  the 
glamor  of  imagination,  embodying  it- 
self in  splendid  symbols  and  dramatic 
displays — flags,  uniforms,  and  banners; 
color  and  music;  ordered  evolutions  and 
the  rhythm  of  marching  feet.  Peace  has 
no  pageantry,  and  for  symbols  only  the 
pale  dove  and  the  olive  branch.  Give 
peace  a  splendid  dramatic  investiture, 
and  its  activities  will  arouse  an  enthu- 
siasm such  as  war  has  hitherto  enlisted. 
This  dramatic  investiture  should  take 
the  form  of  masques  and  pageants  cele- 
brating peaceful  labors  and  triumphs. 
As  evidence  of  the  beneficent  effects  to 
be  expected  from  such  dramatic  dis- 
plays, Mr.  Mackaye  cites  the  great 
masque  he  and  others  managed  at  St. 
Louis,  with  the  cooperation  of  7500  citi- 
zens and  a  chorus  of  600.  Direct  results 
of  this  civic  drama,  we  are  told,  were  a 
progressive  charter,  a  municipal  bridge, 
and  a  choral  society.  Perhaps  he  is  a 


little  sanguine  about  his  "substitute," 
but  whether  he  is  or  not,  his  suggestions 
can  do  only  good,  and  the  more  they 
are  realized,  the  better.  This  plan  is 
sympathetically  introduced  by  Profes- 
sor Fisher  of  Yale,  Viscount  Bryce,  and 
Norman  Angell. 

A    Substitute    for    War,    by    Percy    Mackaye. 

Macmillan.  50  cents. 


OUT  OF  DOORS 


TO  READ  ALOUD 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp  lives  in  The  Hills  of 
Hingham  as  a  compromise  between  Boston 
and  the  Forest  of  Arden.  He  loves  hills 
and  bees  and  open  fires.  He  has  a  sense  of 
words,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  sense  of 
the  infinite.  He  writes  with  charm  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  little  things  of  life,  and  of  the 
big  things.  You  will  read  The  Hills  of 
Hingham  twice,  or  even  three  times. 

Houghton,   Mifflin.    $1.25. 

FOR   AMERICAN   FISHERMEN 

Louis  Rhead,  artist  and  fisherman,  has 
discovered  that  European  flies  are  not  the 
best  hires  for  American  fishing,  "America 
for  Americans"  applies  forcibly  to  our  fish. 
They  prefer  native  insects,  the  varieties  of 
which  vary  month  by  month.  Mr.  lihead's 
pioneer  book  on  American  Trout  Stream 
Insects  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  American  fishing,  and  the  arti- 
ficial entomology  described  is  full  of  interest 
to  fly  fishers. 

Stokes.  $2.50. 

A   UNIQUE   LOITERING-SPOT 

The  San  Diego  Garden  Fair,  which  has 
outlived  its  showier  neighbor,  is  discussed 
by  Eugen  Neuhaus  in  much  the  same  way 
as  was  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in 
the  California  professor's  earlier  books. 
There  is  a  bit  of  history  and  some  illumi- 
nating criticism  of  architecture,  but  one 
wishes  for  even  more  of  the  finely  repro- 
duced photographs,  particularly  more  pic- 
tures of  the  lavishly  beautiful  gardens. 

San   Francisco:   Elder.   $1.50. 

A   MAN  BUILDS  HIS  HOUSE 

A  married  Thoreau  with  a  family  to 
shelter  is  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  celi- 
bate lover  of  the  Walden  woods.  In  Child 
and  Countnj  Will  Levington  Comfort,  in 
his  hermitage  by  Lake  Erie,  talks  of  Life 
and  Nature  to  several  fascinating  little 
people.  Some  of  the  essays  written  by  the 
"Little  Girl"  have  a  charm  as  engaging  as 
that  of  Pet  Marjorie.  The  book  is  breathed 
thru  with  love  for  the  out-of-doors  and  the 
sincerities  and  inspirations  of  country  life 
at  its  best.  / 

Doran.  $1.25. 


NOVELS  AND  PLAYS 


FOR   AMATEUR   PLAYERS 

Muster  Ski/lark.  Joun  Bennett's  fine  tale 
of  a  boy  and  girl  in  Shakespeare's  time 
and  town,  has  been  dramatized  very  simply 
by  A.  M.  Liitkenhaus  in  Plays  for  School 
Children,  and  now  comes  a  ftiller  drama- 
tization by  E.  W.  Burrill,  who  has  made 
such  a  delightful  drama  of  the  delightful 
story  that  it  is  used  as  the  commencement 
play  by  Wellesley  this  June. 

Century.  $1.25  and  $1. 

ANOTHER  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE 

In  the  Globe  Theater  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  arranged  for  school  by  D.  H. 
Rich,  much  unexpected  and  some  naive  in- 
formation is  packed  into  small  compass. 
Each  play  has  introduction  and  glossary, 
and  beiug  planned  for  class  use,  this  con- 
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cisely  and  clearly  given  data  on  the  drama 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  Shakespeare's 
life  and  the  advice  as  to  methods  of  study 
are  printed  with  each  play. 

Harper.   35   cents   each. 

THE  COAST  OF  MAINE 

Instead  of  the  Thorn,  by  Clara  Louise 
Burnham,  is  tlie  story  of  a  Chicago  girl, 
charming,  Ki)oil('d  and  wealthy,  'llie  finan- 
cial ruin  and  death  of  her  father,  under 
circumstances  which  seem  to  involve  lier 
lover,  transfer  her  for  a  time  to  a  little 
town  on  the  Maine  coast.  There  she  "finds 
herself."  The  morality  is  a  trille  obvious, 
the  story  a  trille  dull. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.25. 

STEALING  FOR  PLEASURE 

An  Amidhlc  ('haiiiittni  is  a  typical  piece 
of  E.  Philips  Opi)enheim  fiction.  There  is 
a  conventional  young  Englishman,  a  lovely 
American  girl,  and  her  father,  an  eccentric 
but  agreeable  gentleman  who  has  read  too 
many  detective  stories.  Their  extraordinary 
adve'ntiires,  si)i-inkled  with  Scotland  Yard 
detectives,  gambling  dens,  much  valuable 
jewelry  and  many,  many  restaurants  and 
taxis,  are  entertainingly  told. 

Boston :    Little,    Brown.    $1.30. 

IN    THE    irSTJAL   WAY 

When  an  author  as  deservedly  popular 
as  William  .1.  Locke  falls  to  the  pot-boiler 
plane,  not  even  a  "pretty  girl  cover"  can 
save  him.  For  Viviette — his  latest  story — 
makes  no  attem[)t  to  redeem  by  novel  situ- 
ation or  skillful  characterization  its  trite 
triangle  of  two  men  and  a  llirt,  who  go 
thru  all  the  usual  motions  in  an  exceedingly 
usual  English  country  house,  embellished 
by  butlers  and  duels  and  ancestors  and  tea 

and  all  the  rest. 

Lane,   $1. 

PIONEERS  OF  AUSTRALIA 

The  reviewer  usually  looks  askance  at  a 
"prize  novel,"  and  his  distrust  is,  in  many 
cases,  justified  bv  the  perfunctory  charac- 
ter of  the  book.  I'.ut  The  Pioneers,  a  .^P^OOO 
prize  story  of  Australian  life,  by  Katherine 
Susanna  "Prichard,  is  exceptionally  inter- 
esting. It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
settlement ;  of  convict  camps ;  of  priva- 
tion, hard  work  and  well  won  success  for 
the  settlers.  Their  children  reap  the  har- 
vest, and  we  feel  that  the  struggle  was 
worth  while.  .   Doran.  $1.25. 

A  CALIFORNIA  FOREST  PLAY 

Jack  London  has  entered  upon  a  new 
field,  the  drama.  The  Acorn-Planter  is  a 
pageant  play  "to  be  sung  by  eflicient  sing- 
ers accompanied  by  a  cai)able  orchestra." 
Allegorical  in  form,  its  theme  is  the  con- 
flict between  the  warrior  and  the  jdanter 
or  life-maker.  The  characters  are  Indians 
and  pioneers,  which  affords  opportunity 
for  picturesciue  stage  effects,  costuming  and 
dancing.  Plus  appropriate  music,  it  would 
make  an  effective  production.  It  is  good 
reading,  too.  Macmillan.   75   cents. 


ETHICS  AND  THEOLOGY 


THE    ROOTS   OF   CIVILIZATION 

Our    knowledge    of    the    history    of 


the 


Tigris-Eu])]irates  valley  has  been  of  late  so 
enhirged  and  modified  by  new  discoveries 
that  books  of  so  recent  a  date  as  !!)()()  have 
become  antiquated.  I'rofessor  Rogers  has 
almost  completely  rewritten  his  History  of 
Jiabi/Joiria  and  Assi/ria,  and  the  volumes 
now  give  the  story  of  the  modern  excava- 
tions and  interpret  according  to  this  new 
knowledge  the  historical  materials  that 
reveal  the  course  of  human  develoi)ment  in 
one  of  the  three  ancient  centers  in  which 
are  found  the  roots  of  western  civilization. 

Abingdon  Press.  $10, 

WHEN  MISSIONS  COME  OF  AGE 

In  the  Devolution  of  ^fissionnry  Admin- 
istration Dr.  Fleming  discusses  the  con- 
ducting of  Christian  missions  in  foreign 
lands.  Dr.  Fleming  gives  the  history  of 
this  devolution  in  connection  with  five 
American  missions  in  India,  and  shows  the 
difficulties   that   appear   in    such    transfer, 


The  Dish  That 
Belongs  to  June 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice — the  bubble  grains — seem  to  be- 
long to  summer.     They  are  light  and  airy,  dainty  and  inviting. 

Summer  brings  flower-decked  breakfast  tables,  and  Puffed 
Grains  seem  to  fit  there.  Summer  brings  berries,  and  Puffed 
Grains  mixed   with  them  make  them   doubly  delightful. 

Summer  brings  dairy  suppers.  .A.nd  these  airy  tit-bits,  flaky, 
toasted  and  crisp,  arc  the  morsels  to  float  in  milk. 

Playtime  Bonbons 
Mealtime  Foods 

These  are  both  foods  and  confections.  Keep  a  package  of 
them  salted,  or  doused  with  melted  butter,  for  the  children  to 
carry  at  play. 

Use  them  in  place  of  nut  meats,  in  candy  making,  on  a 
frosted  cake,  or  as  garnish  for  ice  cream. 

.Almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  from  breakfast  to  bedtime, 
brings  some  use  for  Puffed  Grains.  People  consume,  at  this 
time  of  the  3'ear,  a  million  packages  weekly. 


Puffed  Wheat  ^«-'  12c 
Puffed  Rice       ^«,  15c 

Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Com  Hearts — 15c 


Consider  Puffed  Grains,  above  all  else,  as  scientific  foods. 
They  are  Prof.  .Anderson's  invention.  Every  food  cell  is  ex- 
ploded.    Every  granule  is  made  digestible.     Every  atom  feeds. 

They  are  not  mere  tit-bits — not  mere  palate-pleasers.  .They 
are  made  to  make  whole  grains  wholly  digestible.  They  are 
made  to  avoid  any  tax  on  the  stomach. 

Why  serve  these  grains  in  a  lesser  form,  when  everyone 
prefers  them  puffed?  And  why  serve  only  one  of  them  when 
there  are  three  of  these  perfect  dainties? 

The  Quaker  Q^ts  (^rnpany 


Sole     Makers 


(ijigi 
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The  Man 
Prepared 

Mr.  Purinton's  greatest  article  since  "The 
Triumph  of  the  Man  Who  Acts"  will  be  a 
leading  feature  of  The  Independent's  Chau- 
tauqua  and    Efficiency    Number   of    June    26. 

The  Future  of 
National  Education 

will  be  another  great  feature  of  that  number. 
In  this  article,  by  President  George  E.  Vincent, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Chancellor 
of  Chautauqua  Institution,  will  sound  the  key- 
note of  "The  Most  American  Thing  in 
America,"  the  Chautauqua  idea  of  popular 
education  with  special  reference  to  the  future 
of  this  gigantic  national  movement.  Other 
articles  by  Chautauqua  authorities  will  deal  with 
new  and  live  phases  of  the  Chautauqua  plan. 
This  number  will  also    be   The   Independent's 

Quarterly  Financial  and 
Insurance  Review 

an  institution  unique  among  periodicals  of 
general  circulation. 

The  Independent 


and  yot  the  great  advantage  which  comes 
thereby   to  the  chui'ches. 

Revell.   $1.50. 
WORSHIP 

T\vi«  suggestive  hoolcs  for  Sunday  school 
leaders  are  Tlic  Miuuuil  for  Tiain'nui  in 
Worsliii)  and  'llic  Book  of  Worshi/i  for  the 
Church  Scliools.  by  Hugh  Ilartshdnie.  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  first 
discusses  the  need  for  more  care  in  plan- 
ning the  devotional  part  of  the  childi'en's 
services  and  the  second  provides  excellent 
material. 

Scribner.    ?1    and   55   cents. 

SCIENTIFIC    STUDY   OF   ST.    JAMES 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  Interna- 
tional ('ritical  Commentary  is  Professor 
Roi)e.s's  »S7.  Jniiicfi.  a  minute  exegetical 
study  for  specialists.  The  wealth  of  illus- 
tration from  (ireek  and  Itabbinic  literature 
make  the  work  invaluable  to  those  who  love 
to  deal  with  parallelisms  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  epistle  is  ascribed  to  an 
anonymous  writer  of  the  second  century. 

Scribner.   $3. 
SEMITIC  LIFE 

Tlic  SoridI  LcfiisJation  of  the  Primitive 
Sejiiitcs  is  a  careful  resume  of  what  is 
known  of  the  primitive  customs  and  laws 
of  the  Hebrews.  Babyhmians  and  Arabians. 
In  each  of  fourteen  chai)teis  covering  such 
subjects  as  Matriarchy,  Next  of  Kin,  Sla- 
very, Inheritance.  Sabbatical  Year,  and 
Taxation.  I>r.  Henry  Schaefler  gathers  all 
the  indicaticms  which  the  Old  Testament 
offers  of  the  early  Hebrew  practice,  com- 
pares it  with  the  pie-Mohammedan  prac- 
tii'c  of  Ar.-ibia  and  then  adds  the  data  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Yale  University  Press.   S2.35. 


FOR  CITIZENS 


AXIOMATIC   SUFFRAGE 

"Ijct  us  no  longer  speak  of  woman's 
rights,  or  of  man's  I'ights,  but  consider  hu- 
man rights,"  says  Nathaniel  C.  P'owler, 
Jr..  in  his  concise  and  cai-eful  summai-y 
of  the  A  B  V  reasons  justifying  votes  for 
women.  As  a  soui'ce  book  for  suffrage  oi-a- 
tors  'I'lir  Pri/ici/ile  of  Suffrnr/e  ought  to 
prove  valuable,  but  as  an  argument  it  fails 
to  convince  because  of  the  very  multiplicity 
of  its  i)n)i)ositions. 

Sully   &   Kleintcich.   25   cents. 

CHARACTER   AND   CONDUCT 

An  excellent  maiiu.il  for  moral  instruc- 
tion is  found  in  .1/1  I iitroduction  to  Ethics 
for  'I'rainiiifi  Collcnes.  by  G.  A.  .Tohust(Ui, 
of  the  I'niversit.v  of  (Jlasgow.  The  author 
first  traces  the  develoiuniMit  of  character 
and  defines  th(>  various  (>lem(>nts  which  con- 
stitute it.  On  this  basis  he  examines  in  a 
cl(>ar  and  concise^  w.-i.v  tlie  relation  of  char- 
act(>r  and  life  to  different  spheres  of  con- 
duct and  activity. 

Macmillan.  $1. 

THE  MEN  OF   THE   HARBOR 

In  a  study  of  The  Lon<isliorcmen  made  by 
Charles  B.  Barnes  the  economic  problems 
connected  witii  the  six  thous.-uid  men  hand- 
ling freight  at  the  New  York  docks  receive 
most  atf<Mition.  but  the  author  nev(>r  loses 
his  human  sympathy.  A  groui)  of  men  that 
liave  tlie  reputation  of  being  shiftless  and 
disi)os(>d  towai-d  di-ink  and  idleni^ss.  but  who 
refuse  to  work  with  drunkards,  presents 
interesting   problems   in    group    psychology. 

Survey  Associates.  f2. 

SAFEGUARDS   FOR   HEALTH 

In  The  .\eir  I'lihlic  Health.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Hill  exi)lains  significant  changes  that  re- 
search has  brought  about  in  tli(>  course  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  prevention  of  in- 
fection now  means  the  guarding  of  germ- 
carri(Ms,  chiefly  the  sick  persons,  the  pre- 
vention ()f  contacts,  and  the  elimination  of 
fli(>s.  Fumigafion  aftei-  dis(>ases  is  being  dis- 
continued :  garbage  is  no  longer  judged  a 
source  of  danger  :  "sewer  g;is"  and  "dust" 
have  lost  their  terrors.  But  iirotection  of 
the  water,  food  and  milk  supi)lies  comes  to 
be  an  important  jiart  oi  the  iniblic  admin- 
istration. 
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RELIGION 

in  the  Assembly  Program  and  Summer  Schools 

AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

Director  of  Religious  Work,  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews 

(President  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  President  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Dean  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago) 

WEEKLY  CHAPLAINS 

Daily  Devotional  Studies,  Lectures  and  Conferences 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  (Congregational),  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Bishop  William  F.  McDowell  (Methodist  Episcopal),  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Memorial  Church  of  Christ,  Chicago. 

Dr.  James  I.  Vance  (Presbyterian)  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bishop  William  F.  Oldham  (Methodist  Episcopal)  New  York  City. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell  (Methodist  Episcopal),  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church,  New  York  City. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews  (Baptist),  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  James  A.  Francis  (Baptist),  First  Baptist  Church,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Pres.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  (Presbyterian)  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

Daily  Class  Work,  June  29-August  27.  The  Life  of  Christ.  The  Life  of  Paul.  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel.  Religious 
Education   in   the   Family.     Geography   of    Palestine.     The  Sunday  School.     The  Telling  of  Bible  Stores. 

Faculty : 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  Prof.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Chicago 

niversi  y  o         icago  p^  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  Newark  N.  J. 
Dr.  Milton  S.  Littlefield 

Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Dr.  Henry  F.  Cope, 

Publishing  Society  Gen.  Secy.  Religious  Education  Assn. 

Miss  Georgia  L.  Chamberlin,  Dr.  William  E.  Gardner, 

American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  Secy.  Prot.  Episc.  Bd.  Religious  Education 

THE  CHURCH  REMAKING  THE  WORLD 

(Minister's  and  Christian   Worker's  Institute) 

General  Assembly  Program  for  entire  week  August  20-25  devoted  to  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  world  progress. 
Leaders:  Pres.  J.  Ross  Stevenoon,  Rev.  James  A.  Francis,  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  Mr.  Raymond  Robins.  Im- 
portant  speakers   representing  several  great   nations. 

HOME  MISSIONS  INSTITUTE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  INSTITUTE 

Directed    by    Women's    Council    for    Home    Missions  Directed   by    Women's  Council    lor   Foreign    Missions 

August    12-18  August  20-25. 

WORK  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Study  Hour  on  Sunday  with  graded  work,  The  Junior  Congregation,  Daily  Bible  Study,  under  expert  leadership, 
all  in  co-operation  with  well  organized  clubs  which  direct  the  life  of  the  young  people. 


Chautauqua  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  study  and  practice  of   a    normal,  progressive,  healthy 
life,  for  mind  and  body,  of  which  religion  is  one  of  the  essential  elements. 

For  full  circulars,  programs,  rates,  and  all  information,  address 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION,      Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 
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VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY  SEA." 
BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA  TO 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 

Fine   Steamers,    Low    Fares,    Best    Service. 

Plan  your  vacation  to  include 

"Finest   Coastwise  Trips   in   the   World." 

Tour   Book   Free   on   Request. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  p.  TURNER,  G.  P.  A.,   Balto.,  Md. 
Consult  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Berkshires. 

OPENS  JUNE  17. 
HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 

Address  until   May  30,  care  Hotel   Belmont,  42d 
St.   and  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

Winter    Resort,  Princess    HoteL  Bermuda. 

THE  NORTHFIELD 

EAST  NORTHFIELD        ....        MASS. 
Open  all  Yeai'. 

In  the  Heart  of  New  England,  among  the  Franklin  Hills. 
A  Modern  Homelike  House  equip'-'ed  for  comfort.      Golf  Course 
and  Ciay  Tennis  Cuuns  on  hotel  grounds. 

Fireproof  Garage  and  Livery. 
Said  /or  Illustrated  Booklet. 

A.  G.  Moody,  Mgr.  H.  S.  Stone,  Asst.  Mgr. 


LAKES'  AND 
MOUNTAINS 
OF  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK 


mericas 


Summer  Paradise 


THE   ADIRONDACKS-LAKE    GEORGD 
—LAKE   CHAMPLAIN-AUSABLE 
CHASM-LAKE    PLACID- 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS— 
COOPERSTOWN— 
PLATTSBURG 
And  150  Other  Delightful  Vacation  Resorts 
Beautifully       illustrated      360-page      Vacation 
Guide — "A    Suinmer    Paradise" — covering    all 
resorts   in   this   3V2    million   acre   territory — -60 
postage.       Illustrated   folders  of  any 
«  /L^.  section  free. 

Address  M.  J.  POWERS 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 


^' 


Tlie  F'inest  Suminer  Cruise 
on    the   A.tlantic   Seaboard 


equal  in  interest,  novelty  and  lieal'hfniness  to  a  European  cruise. 
Visiting  HALIFAX,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of  livangeline,  and 
^7".  yoUNS,  Ne^vfonndland ,  the  Norway  oi  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO  and  FLORIZEL,  fitted 
with  every  convenience  and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip  includes 
every  essential  expeitse.  7  days  at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid 
cuisine,  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel  for  the  ent-re  trip. 
Reduced  Rates  for  Superior  Accommodations,  June  and  Sept. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  11. 

BO  WRING  &  COMPANY,   17  Battery  PI..  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ....  Proprietor 


ONTIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principles 

WILL    OF»EPSJ    JUNE    Till 

Write  for  Booklet  and   Rates 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY-  Prop.,  Unadilla.  New  York 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now    Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  "Willi amstown  the  Village  Beautiful" 


AJIASKA 


Suiiinicr  Round  Trips.  f66.  $100 
and  JUO,  including  bt-rlh  and 
meals.  No  tour-  like  tliese  any- 
where  in  the  world.  For  iull  in- 
formation write  J.  H.  Bunch, 
G.  P.  A..  Alaska  Steamship  Co.. 
464Cohnan  Bliit;.  .Seattle,  Wash. 


EXCURSIONS 


Marthas  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket 

Summers  in  the  Atlantic; 
romance  of  the  sea,  thrill  of 
its  wonderful  air. 

Ideal  Vacation  Life 

Sailing,  bathing,  boating,  fresh  and  salt 
water  fishing.  Great  Golf.  Beautiful  laikes. 
Perfect  playgrounds  for  children. 

For  illustrated  booklets,  write  Vaction  Bureau, 
Room  458,   171  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartiord  R.  R. 


THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Measnrinfj  the  Work  of  the  Public 
Schools,  compiled  by  Charles  H.  Judd  fiir 
the  Cleveland  Survey,  contains  conclii.sions 
that  would  probably  apply  to  half  the  city 
school  systems  in  the  country.  Study  of 
non-promotions  shows  need  for  courses  of 
study  better  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  population.  Class  room  observations 
show  too  little  adaptation  of  material  to 
current  needs.  The  kindergartens  need 
better  correlation  and  supervision ;  the 
upper  grades  and  high  schools  richer 
courses  of  study,  and  more  symmetrical 
development  of  the  system, 

Cleveland   Foundation.   50   cents. 


PEACE  AND  WAR 


PERMANENT   PEACE 

Ways  to  Lasting  Peaee  is  a  collection  of 
sixty-live  of  the  most  significant  construc- 
tive programs,  proposals  and  manifestos 
issued  by  responsible  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals thruout  the  world  for  ending  the 
war  and  establishing  thereafter  a  durable 
peace.  There  is  an  admirable  running  com- 
ment by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Bobbs-Merrill.   $1. 

WAR  AS  RELAXATION 

Sustained  attention  is  the  distinction  of 
civilized  man.  The  resulting  tension,  savs 
G.  T.  W.  Patrick  in  his  Psycholoiiy  of  Re- 
laxation, requires  relief  found  normally  in 
such  activities  as  play,  sport  and  laughter. 
Profanity  and  slang  have  a  like  effect.  Al- 
cohol and  the  deeper  debauch  of  war  used 
for  this  end  cannot  be  banished  "by  sum- 
mary means  nor  direct  suppressions."  They 
will  recjuire  substitutes  which  meet  funda- 
mental, virile  needs. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.   $1.25. 

HOW  THE  SUBMARINE  WORKS 

The  dream  of  flying  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  race.  That  of  boating  under  water  be- 
gan about  1620.  Modern  science  has  reaU 
ized  both  dreams  and  thereby  revolution- 
ized warfare  and  made  it  yet  more  horrible. 
AVashington  hoped  for  submarines.  The 
Confederates  had  one — a  gallant  tale. 
Farnham  Bishop's  ^tory  of  the  Sub- 
marine is  a  timely  book,  telling  in  simple 
style  of  the  evolution,  the  mechanism,  the 
power  of  this  new  engine  of  destruction. 

Century.   $1. 

"OUR  GLORY  IS  TO  SAVE" 

Amid  the  needful  but  none  the  less  de- 
plortible  talk  of  preparedness  comes  in  a  new 
edition  the  story  of  the  army  that  marches 
the  world  over  nnd(>r  Tlic  lied  Cross  Flag. 
Miss  Boardman  tells  well  humt>rous  inci- 
dents of  its  beginnings  and  splendid  tales 
of  its  work  in  great  disasters  and  gives 
four  chapters  to  its  work  in  this  war. 
The  book's  fault  seems  to  the  outsider  to 
lie  in  needlessly  scant  credit  to  the  first 
chief. 

Philadelphia:   Lippincott.   $1.50. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE  ON  THE  WAR 

Tlie  Path  of  (llory,  which  appears  in  a 
translation  combined  with  the  original  text, 
is  a  collection  of  sketches  and  letters  relat- 
ing to  the  French  side  of  the  Gi'eat  War. 
Anatole  France,  the  Patriot.  letains  his 
vivid  and  graceful  style,  but  while  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  anyone  else  in  the  world 
could  have  written  a  line  of  the  works  of 
Autitole  France,  the  Skeptic,  any  clever 
l)atriotic  French  author  might  have  writ- 
ten this  volume. 

Lane.    $1.50. 

WHEN  WAR  IS  RIGHT 

War  and  Religion  is  a  booklet  of 
87  pages  by  the  French  scholtir,  Alfred 
Ivoisy,  translated  by  Arthur  (ialton.  The 
writer's  point  is  that  the  religion  of  .lesus 
is  rejected  by  those  who  have  perpetrated 
the  present  war ;  yet  he  believes  that  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  religion  is  in  the  heart 
of  those  who  defend  their  country,  for  self- 
sacrifice  is  religion.  He  gives  great  honor 
to  Cardinal  Mercier,  but  holds  the  position 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  be  pitiable. 

Longmans,  Green.  50  cents. 
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PEBBLES 

Do  It  Now.  Today  Will  Be  Yesterday 
Tomorrow. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Wilson  Lauds  Lincoln. — TTend-line.  The 
cnnipaign  is  on  at  last. — J'hiladclphia 
North  American. 

Abe — Did  you  get  the  opera  score? 

Pandoi-a — Yeah  ;  they  were  tied  in  the 
last  minute  of  the  play. — Stanford  Chap- 
arral. 

"Preparedness"  is  in  the  air.  Frinstance, 
the  Indianapolis  telephone  directory  can-ies 
a  line:  "In  case  of  fire  call  fire  depart- 
ment."— Boston  Herald. 

The  European  belligerents  who  arc  turn- 
ing the  dock  one  hour  ahead  are  probably 
wishing  they  could  turn  it  back  about  two 
years. — Brooklyn  Daily  Ea<jlc. 

The  common   folks  live  in  the  hope 
That  they  will  hear  the  calliope ; 
But  people  in   society 
Must  list  to  the  callioi)e. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

All  the  mechanics  and  laborers  are  re- 
ceiving the  highest  pay  known  in  their 
history,  but  they  are  demanding  more.— 
Pittsburg  Dispatch.  How  dilierent  from 
capital  is  labor.  Capital,  it  is  well  known, 
invariably  is  content  with  just  enough. — 
Puck. 

IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND 
It  is  rumored  that  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  W.  J.  Evans,  who  died  here  last 
fall,  will  be  investigated.  Mr.  Evans  was 
thought  to  have  killed  himself  at  the  time, 
but  was  later  undecided. — Little  Riccr 
News. 

The  door  opened  suddenly  and  a  lady 
rushed  in.  "Oh,  doctor,"  she  cried,  "the 
baby  has  swallowed  some  ink  and  now  he"s 
looking  blue.     What  shall  I  doV" 

"(Jive  him  a  dose  of  blotter,"  said  the 
doctor.  "This  is  certainly  an  absorbing 
case." — Cornell  Widow. 

"How  did  you  come  out?"  asked  bis 
friend.  "Will  she  have  youV" 

"Her  answer,"  i-eplied  the  diplomatic  at- 
tache, "is  partially  satisfactory.  lOnough  so 
to  continue  negotiations.  She  says  if  she 
ever  does  nnirry  it  will  be  a  man  of  good 
looks,  courage,   and  ability." — Judge. 

Having  stood  for  the  stesim  roller  process 
as  long  as  could  be  expected,  the  worm 
backfired  and  our  East  made  a  clean 
sweep. — Bozeman  Bulger,  in  the  Evening 
World.  When  a  good  pilot  is  at  the  thi-ottle 
nothing  can  stop  the  early  bird  in  its  drive 
up   the   ladder. — New    York   Tribune. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  the  Court,  ad- 
dr«  ssing  Enrico  Ufuzzi,  under  examination 
at  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey,  as  to  his  (piali- 
fications  for  citiz(>nshii),  "the  dilTei-euce  be- 
tween the  powers  and  prerogative's  of  the 
Is'ing  of  England  and  those  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United   States?" 

"Yezzir,"  sjjoke  up  Ufuzzi  promptly. 
"King,  he  got  steady  job." — New  York 
idorning   Telegraph. 

If,  However  and  But  one  night 

Sailed  in  a  (Jermaii  iiot(>. 

Sailed  on  a  river  of  phrases  bright 

That  the  Foreign  Office  wrote. 

Sailed  on  the  cable  across  the  sea 

Snuggled  away   in   a  special  plea. 

And    they're    always    there,    are    the    little 

words  three. 
If,  However  and  But. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

A  Long  Island  teacher  was  recounting 
the  story  of  Bed  Riding  Hood.  After  de- 
scribing the  woods  and  the  wild  animals 
that  flourished   therein,   she  added  : 

"Suddenly  Red  Riditig  Hood  heard  a 
great  noise.  She  turned  about,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  she  saw  standing  there, 
gazing  at  her  and  showing  all  its  sharp, 
white  teeth?" 

"Teddy  Roosevelt !"  volunteered  one  of 
the  boys. — Netv  York  Times. 


RICHARD  HENRY  LITTLE 
At  the  front  in  the  Spanieh  Ami-iiran, 
Rudsian-Japanese  and  the  pres«ot  Kuru- 
pean  warn.    Mr.  Little  eaya: 

"J  haoe  found  Tuxedoa  faithful 
companion  in  the  field  and  in  the 
camp.  In  a! I  my  campaigns  I  haoe 
regardea  a  few  good  pipes  and  a 
plentiful  fupplu  of  Tuxedo  tobacco 
an  the  moat  important  part  of  my 
impedimenta." 


/Z-^l^-^ 


//%-*.^^  < 


WM.  PHILIP  SIMMS 

Uanairer  Pana  Bureau  United  Pregs 
and  the  first  American  correspondent 
permitted  to  visit  the  French  Front.  Mr* 
8imma  says: 

Tuxedo  gioea  me  more  real  pleas- 
lire  than  any  other  tobacco  1  ever 
smoked,  /i  alwaua  tatles  good,  out- 
doors  or  indoors,  morning,  noon  or 
n'sht.-  -^^^/^^^ 


WALTER  NIEBUHR 
With  the    German    army    dtirintr    the 
drive  on  Warsaw,  for  the  United  i^reae. 
Mr.  Niebuhrsaya; 

"Tuxedo is  remarkahl]i  tnlld  and 
delightfully  fragrant.  J  find  that  I 
cansmokeitalldau and enjov  the  last 
pipeful  just  at  much  as  the  first." 


Famous  War   Corres- 
pondents SmokeTuxedo! 

Among  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the 
world  today  are  those  who  give  us  in 
vivid  pen  pictures  the  stirring  story  of 
the  greatest  of  all  wars. 

Here,  famous  reporters  of  the  gigantic 
conflict  tell  why  the  modern  war  cor- 
respondent smokes  Tuxedo. 

That  wholesome  taste  of  "Tux"  keeps 
his  mind  vigorous — and  it's  so  wonder- 
fully mild  he  can  smoke  it  any  time,  every 
time  and  all  the  time  and  never  know 
he  has  nerves  I 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


Tuxedo  is  made  of  ripe  old  Burley 
leaf,  aged  3  to  5  years  —  and—W^ 
"Tuxedo  Processed  I" 

That's  the  big,  overshadowing  reason 
why  Tuxedo  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

After  X.\iQ  aged  leaf  has  been  "Tuxedo 
Processed,"  every  particle  of  bite  is 
absolutely  removed  —  the  tobacco  be- 
comes supremely  mild  —  and  you  can 
smoke  Tuxedo  all  you  please — the  sweet, 
fragrant,  pleasant  smoke  that  makes 
your  pipe  your  best  friend. 

Tuxedo  has  plenty  of  imitators — but 
you  insist  on  getting  Tuxedo  and  avoid 
disappointment. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,  gletssine*  mt 
wrapped,   _ moisture-  ^\f* 
•    .    •    •  ^^\^ 


Famous  sreen   tin,    ^   ~ 
with  gold  lettering,     |  1 1/* 
proof  pouch    ...    »*^y*  curved  to  fit  pocket     *W 

[n  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c         In  Clasi  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


^^:^^m^^^^^^^^^sm&^^^^^^^^^^ 


SPEAKERS,   CLUB   WOMEN 

DEBATERS.' WRITERSi:— We  prepare  material  on 
.vour  special  subjects  anU  problems.  Expert  service. 
Tlie  Research   Bureau,  500   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

COL.ORA.DO 

Tliree  persons  wanted  for  magniticcnt  summer 
vacation  tour  in  private  automobile  Washington 
to  Colorado.     $.185,  all  expenses. 

Box   1 132,   Washington,   D.   C. 


•^'^••A-'-A'  ^--Ar^ry 


AMERICAN      EXPRESS 
Travel    Department 

ALASKA. 

Complete  Circle  Tour  JUNE  TO  AUGUST 
Atlln   Lake,   The   Klondike,   Taiibanks,   Nome 

Send  Xor"  booklet 
66  Broadway        ....       -phone  Rector  9800 
118  W.  39th  St 'IMione  Greecy  735 


4 

Profits 

Saved 


ADDI 


(5 


on    the    Lumber.  ' 
Millwork.  Hardwaic 
And  Labor.     All  matrnal 
cut-to-hi,    Xx)mptele   homes 
«hipp«i  anywhere,  fast 
freight.     Send  stamps 
for  big  catalog  1S20 


DOLLAR 

A. 

'    KNOT 


$899 


ALADDIN 

Noma  Co 

Bay  City. 
Mich 


READI^ 


HOMES 
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"Dorit  tell  me 
you  never  had  a  chance! 

"Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at 
the  same  bench.  I  realized  that  to  get 
ahead  I  needed  special  training,  and 
decided  to  let  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  help  me.  I  wanted 
you  to  do  the  same,  but  you  said,  'Aw, 
forget  it ! '  You  had  the  same  chance  I 
had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim, 
you  can 't  expect  more  money  until  you've 
trained  yourself  to  handle  bigger  work." 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the  world — in 
stores,  factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Are  you 
one  of  them?  Waice  up  !  Every  time  you  see 
an  I.  C.  S.  coupon  your  chance  is  staring  you 
in  the  face.     Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  men 
are  preparing  themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and 
better  pay  through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  pro- 
motion. Mark  and  mail  this  coupon,  and 
find  out  how. 

I.  C.  S..  Box  4510.  Scranton,  Pa. 

I  ^"  ^—  ^—  —  — TEAH  OUT   HCRC  ,— —  — —  m—. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  ' 


Box  4510.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


D 


D  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Expert 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
CITIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  EOKEM'N  OK  KNG'R 
Metallarg'tst  or  Frospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEKR 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 

Arcbitertnral  Draftsman 

Z]  Concrete  Builder 
I]  Structural  Engineer 
D  PLVMBING  AND  HEATING 
D  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
"CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


D  SALESMANSHIP 
D  ADVERTISING  MAN 
U  Window^  Trimmer 
UShow  Card  Writer 
D  RAILROADER 
H  ILLUSTRATOR 
U  DESIGNER 
U  BOOKKEEPER 
I]  Stenographer  and  Typist 
ZlCert.  Pub.  Accountant 
U  Rail^vay  Accountant 
IJCommercial  Law 
HGOOD  ENGLISH 
I]  Teacher 

Z]  Common  School  Snbjeeti 
^  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 

Navigator         □  Spanish 

I]  Poultrv  Raising  □  (Jerman 
D  AUTOMOBILES  Q  French 
D  Auto  Repauring  Q  Italian 


B 


Ifame 

Occupation 
ib  Employer. 

Street 

and  No 


iCity 


.  State. 


-_J 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.    WILLIAArS,   Inc.,    Rrnnzp   Foundrr,  550  W. 
27tb  St.,  N.  Y.     Write  for  illustrated  boolilet.    Free. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  orepmid  on  the  new  1918 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Write  at  one*  Jor 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer.    '    C  , 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary new  offers.    Tou  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  getting  our  latest 
propositions.    'WEITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent". and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.   Get  our  fifcerai^erms  on  aeampla 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER."  T 
TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  A  lew 
second-hand  bicycles  83  to  88  to  clear. 

lAEAO  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  K-I98.CHICA60 


I  know  one  man  who  will  be  pleased 
at  Judge  Tuthill's  decision  that  Bacon 
wrote  Shakespeare.  He  lives,  or  did  live 
some  thirty  years  ago,  in  Kansas  and 
had  then  upon  his  library  shelves  a 
dozen  volumes  handsomely  rebound  in 
morocco  and  lettered  in  gold  on  the 
backs,  "Drdmatic  Works  of  Francis 
Bacon." 

Another  Kansas  admirer  of  that  elu- 
sive author  was  lured  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous agent  into  buying  a  set  which  he 
understood  to  be  "Lord  Bacon's  Lights 
of  History,"  but  which  when  he  got 
them  turned  out  to  be  "Lord's  Beacon 
Lights  of  History,"  a  deservedly  popu- 
lar work  for  the  parlor  what-not. 

Now  that  this  controversy  has  been 
settled — for  I  suppose  it  would  be  con- 
tempt of  court  to  question  the  decision 
of  the  Chicago  judge — it  seems  appro- 
priate to  quote  Arthur  St.  John  Ad- 
cock's  lines  from  the  Anthology  of  Hu- 
morous Verse: 

As  Shakespeare  couldn't  write  his  plays 

(If  Mrs.   Gallup's  not  mistaken), 
I  think  how  wise  in  many  ways 

He  was  to  have  them  done  by  Bacon ; 
They  might  have  moldered  on  the  shelf. 

Mere  minor  dramas  (and  he  knew  it!), 
If  he  had  written  them  himself 

Instead  of  letting  Bacon  do  it. 

And  if  it's  true,  as  Brown  and  Smith 

In  many  learned  tomes  have  stated, 
That  Homer   was   an  idle  myth, 

He  ought  to  be  congratulated. 
Since   thus,   evading  birth,   he   rose 

For  men  to  worship  at  a  distance; 
He  might  have  penned  inferior  prose, 

Had  he  achieved  a  real  existence. 

To  him  and  Shakespeare  men  agree 

In  making  very  nice  allusions ; 
But  no  one  thinks  of  praising  me. 

For  I  compose  my  own  effusions ; 
As  others  wrote  their  works  divine 

And   they  immortal  thus  today   are. 
Perhaps  had   some   one  written  mine 

I  might  have  been  as  great  as  they  are. 


Whether  vers  libre  is  beautiful  or  not 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  that 
does  not  matter  now  since  it  is  turning 
out  to  be  useful.  It  seems  to  be  just  the 
thing  for  newspaper  controversy.  In 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  —  what 
would  its  erstwhile  editor,  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  have  thought  about  it? — a 
debate  on  Dr.  Flexner's  modern  school 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  new  medium. 
The  plan  for  a  school,  in  which  most  of 
the  studies  should  be  vocational  and 
scientific,  without  the  classics  and  ab- 
stract mathematics,  was  pijblished  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  "with  a  request  for  criti- 
cism." Professor  Erskine,  of  the  depart- 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 


an  d  35  equally 
vital  topics  thor- 
oly  debated  by : 
Wilson,  Roose- 
velt, Garrison. 
Bryan,  Taft, 
Root  and  other  leaders  of  thought,  in  Debaters 
Handbook    Series.        Cloth,   $1  each  postpaid. 

Send  for  complete  list. 

H.  V.  WiUon  Co.,   Box  R,   White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Head  our  &0-pa(;ebuok  before  enrolling  for  nny  law  course. 
Tells  how  to  judge  claims  Of  correspondence  schools,  and 
exptainsthe  American  SehooPs  simple  method  of  law  instruc- 
tion.   Prepared  by  56  legal  authorities — 28  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
!3  volume  Law  Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Books  | 
furnished  every  student.     Send  for  vonr  free  book  today. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
pept  g^SA.  l>rpiel  ATenne  and  58«h  Street.  Cliifago,  U.  S.  A. 


DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE   OF 

FEDERAL  MINING  AND  SMELTING  CO. 

32  "Broadvray,  New  York,  May  15,  1916. 
A  dividend  of  one  (1%)  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  stoclj  of  this  Company  has  today  been 
declared,  payable  June  15,  1916,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  May  22nd» 
1916.  vm.    J.    HAUJ,    Secretary. 

MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE    CO. 

New  York,  May  16,  1916. 
A  regular  quarterly  divid<>nd  of  2%  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  June  30,  1916,  to  the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the  close 
of  business  on  June  3,  1916.  The  Transfer  Books 
will   not    be    closed. 

FRED'K  J.   WARBURTiON,   Treasurer. 
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If  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer, you  will  want  The  Inde- 
pendent to  follow  you.  Let  us 
know  your  new  address,  if  possible, 
three  weeks  ahead.  Be  sure  to 
give  us  your  old  address  also. 
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ment  of  Eng'lish  in  Columbia,  was  ac- 
commodating enough  to  comply  with  the 
request,  which  he  did  in  thi?  fashion : 

ODE  TO  DR.  A F 


Just    aftoi-    the    Hoard    had    brought    the 
schools  ui)  to  date, 

To  prepare!  you  for  your  Life  Work 

Without  teaching  one  superlluous  thing, 

Jim    lleilly    presented    himself    to   be   edu- 
cated. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  bricklayer. 

So  they  taught  him  to  be  a  perfect  brick- 
layer 

And  nothing  more. 

He  knew  so  much  about  bricklaying  that 
th(!  contractor  made  him  a  foreman. 

But  he  knew  nothing  about  being  a  fore- 
man. 

So  he  spiike  to  the  School  Board  about  it, 

And  they  put  in  a  night  course  for  him, 

On  how  to  be  a  foreman 

And  nothing  more. 

He  became  so  excellent  a  foreman  that  the 
contractor  made  him  a  i)artner. 

But  he  knew  nothing  about  figuring  costs, 

Nor  about  bookkeeping, 

Nor  about  real  estate, 

And  he  was  too  proud  to  go  back  to  night 
school. 

So  he  hired  a  tutor,  who  taught  him  these 
things. 

Prospering  at  last,  and  meeting  other  men 
as  wealthy   as  he, 

Whenever    the    conversation    started,    he'd 
say    to    himself : 

"I'll  lie  low  till  it  comes  my  way — 

Then   I'll  show  'em  !" 

But  they  never  mentioned  bricklaying, 

Nor  the  art  of  being  a   foreman. 

Nor  the  whole  duty  of  being  a  contractor, 

Nor    figuring   costs, 

Nor  real  estate ; 

So  Jim   never  said   anything. 

But  he  sent  his  son  to  college. 

John  Erskine. 

Whereupon  another  odist  whom  we 
may  surmise  to  be  Professor  Robinson, 
of  the  history  department  of  Columbia, 
retorts  as  follows: 

E 


ODE  TO  PROFESSOR  J — 
(In  allusion  to  his  Ode  to  A- 


F .) 

Jim  Reilly's  son  Tom  didn't  know  what 
he  wanted  to  do. 

So  be  took  Latin  and  Mathematics  and 
hoped   they'd  discipline   his   mind. 

And  prepare  him  for  sharing  in  polite 
intercourse. 

After  three  years  he  knew  that  two 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
same    plane 

Are  parallel  to  each  other. 

For  a  short  time  he  could  say  what  were 
both  sine  and  cosecant; 

But  a  month  after  the  examination  he  un- 
happily forgot  which  was  which. 

He  had  learned  a  list  of  diminutives  ;  only 
culiim  and  buluin  remained  to 
him — 

So  sweet  was  their  euphony. 

He  knew  the  mute  with  1  or  r  played  a 
mystic  role  in  the  higher  life, 

Which  in  moments  of  depression  he  felt 
he    didn't    grasp. 

An  old  book  by  an  old  man  for  the  old 

Tightened  the  reins  of  his  youthful  spirit. 

When  he  reached  the  two  gates  of  slum- 
ber at  the  end  of  Lib.   VI 

They  gave  him  i-eady  exit,  and  he  never 
began    Lib.   VII. 

But  he  had  the  elements  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and. 

Like  his  philistine  father  before  him, 

Whenever  the  conversation  started  he'd 
say    to    himself: 

1"I'll  lie  low  till  it  comes  my  way — 
Then  I'll  show  'em." 
But    they    never    mentioned    the    caesural 
pause. 
And  rarely   the  first  Archilochian   strophe. 
Nor    Vercingetorix,    nor    the    mute    with    1 
or  r. 
He  had   never  got   far   enough   to   meet  a 
reflection   of   Horace's 
About  those  on  whose  cradles  Melpomene 
smiles. 
But   he    know    hfc   couldn't    plav    an    Isth- 
1   "■""■•"""■ 
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Why  Burden  a  Friend  with  the 
Care  of  Your  Estate  ? 


Unquestionably  it  shows  con- 
fidence in  your  friend's  ability 
'and  integrity  to  name  him  as  ex- 
ecutor and  trustee  of  your  estate, 
but  is  it  fair  to  place  on  him  such 
a  burden  of  responsibility  ?  Can 
he  afford,  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  own  personal  interests,  to 
accept  such  an  appointment? 

Why  not  consider  the  selection  of 
an  executor  and  trustee  as  a  business 
matter,  and  appoint  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  which  is  organized  especially 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  trusteeship  ? 

It  is  the  Company's  business  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
trust  business,  and  its  organization  is 
so  complete  and  so  well  systematized 
that  all  details  of  administration  are 
promptly    and    correctly    attended    to. 

If  there  is  some  special  reason  for 
having  a  friend  to  serve,  appoint  him 
co-executor  and  co-trustee  with  the 
Company,  thus  relieving  him  of  most 
of  the  burden. 

A  fact  not  generally  understood  is 
that  the  highly  specialized  and  com- 
petent service  rendered  by  this  Com- 
pany costs  no  more  than  the  service 
of  an  individual  executor  and   trustee. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  will 
be  glad  to  talk  with  you,  or  to 
send  you  information  in  regard 
to  this  very  important  matter,  or 
in  regard  to  any  trust  or  banking 
matters  you  may  have  in  mind. 


Bankers  Tnut  Company  Building 


Bankers  Trust  Company 


16  \A^aIl    Street 


New  York 


Resources  over  $250,000,000 
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WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  N.  Y. 

buys  original 

Autograph  Letters 

of  all  famous  people 
Send   Him    Lists  of  Any   You  Have 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
(luate  and  unlfoim  return  equally  Important, 
and  those  seem  Incompatible.  Aside  friim  gOT- 
ernnient  bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  anruiity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  tor  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  So.OOO  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  $618. 3S.  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  D-^'artment.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


[  SHAKESPEARE'S  i 

PORTRAIT  I 

I  ONLY  ONE  THOUSAND  LEFT  | 

■  — 
!  In  this  year  when  everybody  is  reading  = 
!  and    talking   about    Shakespeare    you    will  = 

■  no  doubt  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  se-  = 
!  cure  at  nominal  cost  tlie  excellent  r<?pro-  = 
!  duction  of  Leopold  Flameng's  etching  of  = 
5  the  famous  Chandos  portrait  of  Shake-  = 
s  speare.  We  have  printed  a  limited  num-  = 
'  ber  on  heavy  coated  paper.  (Size  u  in.  = 
s  by  I-  in.)  While  the  supply  lasts  we  = 
!  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  our  readers  = 
!  with  a  copy  securely  wrapped  in  a  tube  = 
?  in  such  condition  that  it  wiH  be  suitable  = 
!  for  framing.  Just  send  six  two-cent  = 
5  stamps  to  cover  tlie  cost  of  wrapping  and  = 

■  mailing.  _  ^ 
5  One  reader  wrote:  "It  is  a  rare  privi-  = 
'  lege  to  get  such  a  famous  facsimile  at  so  s 
=  trivial  a  sum  and  I  am  waiting  its  arrival  5 
'  with  keen  anticipation."  ^ 

I      THE  INDEPENDENT  | 

*  Shakespeare  Contest  Dept.  s 

■  119  West  40th  Street          New  York  | 
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fVhat  the  Engineers  are  Doing 


^HIRTY  thousand  American  engineers  are 
making  a  card  index  survey  of  American  in- 
dustry so  that  it  may  be  prepared  for  its  vital 
part  in  defending  the  Country,  if  need  comes. 
The  past  eighteen  months  have  taught  us  here  in 
America  vvhat  lack  of  industrial  preparedness  has  meant 
to  some  of  the  countries  now  at  war.  These  nations 
had  the  ships  and  they  had  the  men;  but  when  the  hour 
struck,  their  factories  were  not  able  to  furnish  the  C9lors 
with  arms  and  shells  and  powder.  Their  factories  were 
not  prepared.     And  our  factories  are  not  prepared. 

But  It  IS  not  enough  to  draw  a  moral.  In  the  United  States  five 
great  Engmeering  Societies  —  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Chemical  —  have  pledged  their  services  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  already  worlung  hand  in  hand  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  industry  for  the  national  defense.  They  receive  no 
pay  and  will  accept  no  pay  All  they  seek  is  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country,  that  she  may  have  her  industries  mobilized  and.  prepared  aa 
(he  basic  line  of  defense 

All  elements  of  the  nation's  life  —  the  manufacturers,  the  business 
men.  and  the  workingmen  —  should  support  this  patriotic  and  demo- 
cratic work  of  the  engineers,  and  assist  fhem  cheerfully  when  asked. 
There  can  be  no  better  national  insurance  against  war. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  representing 
all  advertising  interests  have  offered  their  free  and  hearty  service  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  close  co-operation  with  these  five 
Engineering  Societies,  to  the  end  that  the  Country  may  know  what  the 
engineers  are  doing.  The  President  has  accepted  the  offer.  The 
engineers  have  welcomed  the  co-operation. 

This  advertisement,  published  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  is 
the  first  in  a  nation-wide  series  to  call  the  country  to  the  duty  of  co- 
operating promptly  and  fully  with  the  Engineers  to  prepare  industry  for 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE   AND 
INTERNATIONAL   PEACE 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE: 


A  pleasant,  14  room  house  and 
10  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  on 

Lake  Lucy  near  Sorrento,  Fia.     The  home  of  the  late  E.  P. 

Powell.  Price  $7000.00.  (Miss)Gladys  Powell, Clinton. N.Y. 


CYTDY  PT  Summer  months — all  or  part  of  high  class 
'^ *"^ ■^*^*-' •*■  apartment— 8  rooms,  2  baths — fine  air, 
overlooking  Spanish  Museum,  near  Subway  and  Hudson 
River.     Apt.  41,  6U5  West  156th  Street. 


HIGH-CUSS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the  world  is 
planning  a  National  advertising  campaign  to  ad- 
vertise their  Nevif  York  real  estate  as  the  best  in- 
vestment opportunity  in  the  country.  We  control 
$10,000,000  of  property  on  subways  projected,  or 
now  in  operation,  and  are  planning  to  take  on  a 
few  high-class  salesmen.  Positively  no  applica- 
tioiis  considered  from  men  who  cannot  maintain 
their  own  personal  expense  while  demonstrating 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill  the 
requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  be  made  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  under  which  our  representatives 
are  making  as  high  as  $25,000  a  year,  and  none 
under  $3,000.  Every  assistance  given  to  men 
capable  of  making  good,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal 
individual  advertising  appropriation,  and  personal 
help  in   getting  started. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO., 

Dept.  A.  F.       261   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


FDITORIAI  WRITFR— ^^P^ble  man  with  work- 
EjUllVRlt\L  VfIUICn.ing  knowledge  of  newspaper 
editorial  writing  to  assist  editor.  Should  be  familiar 
w-lth  conditions,  men  and  affairs  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Send  samples  of  work,  give  experience,  and  such  infor- 
mation ,is  will  enable  advertiser  to  judge  qualifications 
Address  CONFIDENTIAL.  P.  O.  Box  12  73.  Philadelphia 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-paffe  book 

on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training.'*  It  carries 

a  vital  and  inspiring  messaee  to  every  ambitioua 

inaD.    Find  out  about  the  opportnnities  that  await 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

from  masters  cf  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE, 

Wi*if O  TnflsiV-^'^"^  while  we  are  makint;  a 

TVl^llC  M  UUoJf    special  reduced  price  offer, 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
2465   Manhattan  Blds.^  Chicago,  Illinois 


SANATORIUM 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  said  Nervous  Diseeises 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.     Food   the  best.      IVrite  for  booklet. 

Szmford  Hall,  Flushing,  New  York 


Father  Jim  took  him  into  the  office. 

He  did  not  seem  the  worse  for  disciplining 
his  mind. 

He  could  make  a  deal  unice  securus,  how- 
ever  disadvantageous   to  the  buyer, 

And  knew   the   difference  betwixt  a  Mar- 
tini and  a  Bronx, 

And     appreciated     the     roundness     of     a 
maiden's  arm, 

Without   the  help   of   Horace. 

J.  H.  R. 

I  need  not  quote  the  controversy 
further  since  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
lines  of  arguments,  like  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  same  plane,  will  never 
meet  howevtr  far  they  may  be  produced. 


The  astronomer  has  his  own  peculiar 
way  of  looking  at  things.  According  to 
Camille  Flammarion  the  history  of  the 
world  is  a  rectilinear  movement  thru 
space  in  the  direction  of  the  Zeta  of 
Hercules. 

If  so,  the  main  object  of  our  en- 
deavors is  so  to  act  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Zeta  won't  be  ashamed  of  us  when 
we  get  there.  Judging  by  the  present 
condition  of  terrestrial  affairs  we'll 
have  to  hurry. 


It  is  proposed  in  Parliament  to  put 
a  tax  of  $5  on  every  cat  in  the  kingdom. 
But  cats  are  comparatively  harmless 
creatures;  even  useful.  How  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  to  tax  mice  instead. 


I  have  always  heard  that  Valparaiso 
University  was  an  up-to-date  institu- 
tion, but  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
students  there  were  reading  Caesar's 
Commentary  on  the  Mexican  War. 
Such,  however,  seems  to  be  the  case 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  University  Torch. 
Will  it  be  as  Wilsonus  cunctator  that 
our  President  goes  down  in  history? 

Apud  Mexicanos  longe  dirtissimus  et 
orneryissimus  est  Villa.  Is  F.  Carranza  et 
C.  Obregona  consulibus  regni,  cupiditate 
inductus  coniurationem  banditi  fecit  et 
eis  persuasit  ut  de  finibus  suis  cum  omni- 
bus copiis  exirent ;  perfacile  esse,  cum  om- 
nibus praestarent, — et  quod  forte  copiae 
Americani.  quamquam  premoniti  erant, 
dormitabant  in  castra  Columbi.  Id  hoc 
facilius  eis  persuasit,  quod  undique  loci 
natura  Mexicani  continentur ;  una  ex 
parte  flumine  Rio  Grando.  latissimo  atque 
altissimo.  qui  agrum  Mexicanatum  a 
Americanis  dividit ;  altera  ex  parte  monte 
Sierra  altisimo,  qui  est  inter  copias  Villae 
et  exercitum  Americanum ;  qua  ex  parte 
homines  bellandi  cupidi,  in  medio  nocte, 
Columbum  oppugnaverant.  Qua  de  causa 
Woodrocus  Wilsonus  cunctator,  con- 
spicatus  honorem  Americani  populi  viola- 
tern  deciman  legionem  in  Mexicano,  misit. 

Alma  V.  Jones 


In  the  Middle  Ages  scholars  spent 
their  time  speculating  how  many  an- 
gels could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  nee- 
dle. Nowadays  scholars  spend  their 
time  determining  how  many  microbes 
can  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 


The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 

things 
It's  strange  we're  not  all  as  unhappy 

as  kings. 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 


Do  the  best  you  can  until  you  can 
do  better. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


SWAPPING  POLICIES 

Perhaps  as  often  as  a  dozen  times  a 
year  I  receive  letters  from  readers  ad- 
vising me  of  offers  made  them  by  life 
insurance  agents  involving  the  sur- 
render of  policies  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing them  by  other  policies  to  be  se- 
cured hy  the  agents.  The  enterprising 
agents  in  each  case  always  prove  by 
figures  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
thru  the  exchange.  Sometimes  the  in- 
surance sought  to  be  thus  terminated 
is  of  long  standing — I  recall  one  case 
in  which  the  policy  was  eleven  years 
old. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
people  have  a  poor  lot  of  life  insurance, 
and  they  would  only  be  benefited  by 
abandoning  it  for  something  reliable, 
the  sooner  the  better,  for  time  is  an 
important  factor.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional cases.  The  man  who  owns  a  policy 
in  a  good  average  company  and  has 
paid  premiums  on  it  for  five  or  ten 
years  or  longer  makes  a  mistake  in 
surrendering  it  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing another  policy  in  another  company. 
He  loses  the  advantages  accruing  to 
him  thru  the  lower  rate  at  the  younger 
age;  he  probably  sacrifices  a  portion  of 
the  reserve  by  withdrawing;  and  he 
loses  at  the  other  end  of  the  transac- 
tion the  years  during  which  he  has  paid 
premiums  by  postponing  maturity  to 
that  extent. 

The  agent  who  endeavors  to  get  a 
policyholder  to  make  an  exchange  of 
this  character  is  called  a  "twister";  the 
practise  is  sternly  prohibited  by  all  rep- 
utable companies;  and  in  many  of  the 
states  it  is  forbidden  by  law.  The  only 
person  who  profits  by  such  a  trade  is 
the  "twisting"  agent,  who  gets  for  him- 
self out  of  the  surrender  value  of  the 
retired  policy  a  good  round  commission 
as  his  pay  for  selling  the  new  policy. 

A  proposition  of  that  kind  from  an 
insurance  agent — and  there  are  some 
agents  who  can  write  new  business  for 
their  companies  in  no  other  way — 
should  put  the  recipient  of  the  proposal 
on  guard  against  him,  particularly  if 
the  existing  policy  is  of  some  years' 
standing.  If  in  any  case  it  can  be  thoro- 
ly  established  that  the  policyholder's  in- 
terests warrant  the  discontinuance  of 
an  existing  policy,  the  proceeding  is 
legitimate.  Many  persons  who  are  carry- 
ing cooperative  insurance  that  is  un- 
supported by  an  adequate  mathematical 
reserve,  to  illustrate,  are  losing  time  by 
keeping  it;  for  as  the  years  pass  the 
cost  increases  until  in  old  days  it  be- 
comes prohibitive. 


P.  B.  H.,  Maiiou,  S.  C— The  North 
Americau  Accident  is  entirely  sound  finan- 
cially, is  well  managed,  has  the  reputation 
of  settling  its  claims  justly  and  promptly. 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,   general  training. 

1  he  Nurses'  Residence  is  removed  from  the  hoapi- 
tal,    is  homelilce  and  ideally   located. 

Requirement!  :  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18   to   35   years. 

Keyr.ur.cratwn—iXQ.QQ.  $12.00  and  $15.00  per 
nnonth  ;  the  increase  nnade  yearly. 


For  information  address  Superintendent,    MISS  AGNES  S.    WARD 


In  1825  the  famous  "Old  Brick  Row"  of  Yale  College  was  insured  in 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Ever  since  that  date  Yale 
buildings  have  been  insured  in  the  Hartford.  One  by  one  the  quaint  little 
buildings  of  the  Old  Brick  Row  have  given  way  to  many-storied,  modern 
dormitories  and  recitation  halls,  until  now  only  Old  South  Middle  remains 
as  a  landmark.  Yale  has  grown  from  a  small  college  to  a  great  university, 
and  the  Hartford  from  a  struggling,  pioneer  enterprise  to  the  fire  insurance 
company  doing  the  biggest  business  in  the  United  States.  Both  have  grown 
great  through  steadfast  adherence  to  an  ideal  of  service.  It  is  this  faithfulness 
to  a  century-old  ideal  that  is  today  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  for 
over  106  years  has  served  the  American 
people  faithfully  and  well.  In  all  its  his- 
tory it  has  met  every  obligation  fully,  fairly 
and  on  the  dot  of  time. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Com- 
pany carries  into  the  field  of  casualty  and 
bonding  insurance  the  same  high  traditions 
and  unquestioned  financial  strength  that 
have  made  the  parent  company  famous. 


The  tnuo  companies,  betiveen  them,  avrite  practically  e'veryform  of  insurance  but  life  insurance 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  any  form  of  insurance  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


CO  UPON  — CHECK  — TEAR     OFF— MAIL 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.  (Service  Department    I  5).  125  Trumbull  Street.  Hartford.  Coon. 

Gentlemen : 
Pleaie  send  information  on  the  kind  of   insurance  checked   (o  tl)e   name   and    addreti  written  on  mircin  o(  coupon. 


Fire 

Accident 
Health 

Aato  Liability 
Aoto  CollisioD 
Auto  Theft 
A  nto  Fire 
BMTCue 


_  Motor  Cycle 

_  Burglary 

_  Employer's  Liability 

_  Workmeo'l  CompeoMtioD 

_  Bondinc 

Elevator 

_  Plate  Glau 

"j  Race  Hone 


Tornado 

Hail 

Golfer'a  PoIicT 
Zl  Parcel  Poit 

Rent 

_    Mercbandiiein  Tranait 
_    Lire    Stock  Tratuit 
^  Lire  Stock 


Sprinkler  Leakage 

Marine 

Breeder*  and  Exbibitan 

Teaming 

j  Saleimen't  Sample* 

_|  Regiitered  Mail 

Use  and  Occnpancy 
n  Exploaioo 


JOHN    KENDRIC  K    BANGS 

Presents     THE     GENIAL     PHILOSOPHER 


HE  Genial  Phil- 
osopher had  been 
gazing  out  of  the 
window  for  a 
considerable  pe- 
riod, apparently 
too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  thought 
for  words.  The 
Cynical  Sciolist, 
becoming  restive  under  the  unwonted 
silence,  finally  broke  it. 

"You  seem  to  be  doing  a  pile  of 
thinking  this  morning,  old  man,"  he 
said.  "What's  on  your  mind?" 

"I've  been  wondering  about  that 
very  thing  myself  for  the  past  hour 
and  a  half,"  replied  the  Genial  Phil- 
osopher, arousing  himself  from  his  ob- 
session with  difficulty.  "One  minute  it's 
one  thing,  and  another  minute  it's  an- 
other. Ten  minutes  ago  I  was  trying 
to  figure  out  just  who  is  going  to  ride 
the  Republican  Elephant  to  victory  or 
defeat  and  I  hadn't  more  than  got  the 
Convention  itself  definitely  pictured  in 
my  mind  when  a  June-Bug,  butting  its 
head  upon  the  window-pane,  reminded 
me  that  these  were  bully  days  to  go 
a-fishing;  and  just  as  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  decide  whether  I'd  rather  fish 
for  trout  in  the  Berkshires,  for  salmon 
on  the  Columbia  River,  for  whales  off 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  Hudson 
River  shad  at  Delsherrico's,  the  possi- 
bility of  war  with  Japan  popped  into 
my  mental  machinery  and  discombo- 
bulated  the  whole  mechanism.  At  the 
moment  you  spoke  my  mental  proc- 
esses were  proceeding  from  an  eff^ort 
to  concentrate  upon  the  real  causes  of 
the  latter-day  degeneration  of  the 
buckwheat  cake  from  a  dainty  edible 
into  an  unregenerate  porous  plaster  to 
the  undesirability  of  June  marriages 
viewed  from  a  strictly  commercial 
standpoint,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
bargain-sales  in  all  our  shops,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  desirable 
wedding  presents." 

"I  should  say  that  you  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  bad  case  of  intellectual 
scatter,"  said  the  Cynical  Sciolist. 

"Who's  going  to  be  the  Republican 
nominee,  speaking  of  the  price  of  clams 
in  the  Philippines?" 

"As  to  that  there  is  only  one  sure 
thing  to  be  said  at  this  time,"  said  the 
Genial  Philosopher,  using  both  hands 
to  push  his  temples  closer  together  in 
his  effort  to  concentrate.  "You  may 
announce  to  a  waiting  world  as  com- 
ing from  me  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
will  positively  NOT  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He  will 
not  accept  it  if  it  is  offered  to  him,  and 
if  elected  he  will  not  serve.  Otherwise 
the  thing  is  still  open.  As  a  prophet  I 
believe  that  a  policy  of  Watchful 
Waiting  will  prove  more  prophetable. 
"Well,  I  guess  you  are  right,"  said 
the  Cynical  Sciolist,  "I  don't  see  .much 
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sense  in  worrying  about  who's  to  be 
our  next  President  anyhow.  We  may 
have  a  Kaiser  by  that  time." 

"Or  a  Mikado,"  said  the  Genial 
Philosopher,  with  a  sly  wink  at  the 
hydrant  across  the  street.  "And  that 
gives  me  a  real  idea.  Brother  Sinnick. 
With  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  hysterics 
over  an  impending  Kaiser,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  smashing  all  the  seismo- 
graphs in  creation  with  its  tremblings 
over  an  overhanging  Mikado,  why 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  for  us  in- 
stead of  dwelling  upon  grewsome 
thoughts  of  war  and  gore  to  set  about 
a  subtler  way  of  meeting  our  prob- 
lem. Why  not  lure  both  Germany  and 
Japan  into  our  midst;  let  the  Ger- 
mans land'  in  New  York,  and  the  Jap- 
anese in  San  Francisco  without  firing 
a  shot.  Greet  them  with  Committees  of 
Welcome,  who  will  escort  them  to  their 
respective  City  Halls,  and  there  with 
due  ceremonial  present  them  with  the 
freedom  of  the  country.  Say  to  them, 
'Gentlemen,  our  fat  and  teeming  land 
is  yours — GO  TO  IT!'  A  brief  period 
of  German  Efficiency  in  the  New  York 
City  Hall  would  work  wonders  for  the 
great  metropolis,  and  similarly  San 
Francisco's  municipal  government 
under  the  astute  management  of  the 
thrifty  Japs  would  solve  a  good  many 
of  the  problems  with  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sierras  are  now  impotent- 
ly  wrestling.  Institute  a  new  and  sub- 
tler kind  of  warfare  based  upon  smiling 
courtesy,  and  a  killing  kindness.  Give 
the  invaders  public  banquets,  and  while 
secretly  undermining  their  digestions, 
lull  them  into  a  state  of  fancied  se- 
curity with  the  honeyed  words  of  our 
most  mellifluous  after-dinner  orators. 
Gas  them  not  with  noxious  vapors,  but 
with  honeyed  vaporings.  Call  upon 
Brother  Bryan  with  his  most  fetch- 
ing smile  to  address  them  over  flowing 
bowls  of  liquid  grape,  and  extending 
the  glad  hand  of  welcome  to  the 
Kaiser,  speak  not  as  two  enemies,  but 
as  one  Bill  to  another.  And  to  the 
Mikado,  just  arrived  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  let  Uncle  Hiram  Johnson  in 
exalted  periods  say  similarly,  'O  Son 
of  the  Sun,  Cousin  of  the  Moon,  and 
Father-in-Law  of  the  Milky  Way,  to- 
day have  Fujiyama  and  Shasta,  like 
Righteousness  and  Peace,  osculated  in 
one  glorious  osculation.  In  the  name 
of  our  frtictiferous  State  of  Califor- 
nia I  welcome  you  to  our  shores,  and 
present  to  you  at  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  my  constituents  all  our  State 
and  Municipal  Bonds,  our  Country, 
Shire,  and  Ward  Deferred  Debenture 
Certificates;  indeed,  Sire,  with  all  the 
obligations  past,  present,  and  future, 
which  our  splendid  Commonwealth  has 
set  apart  as  its  gift  to  posterity.'  And 
so  on. 

"What  would  be  the  result?  De- 
struction? Not  a  bit  of  it.  Murder,  pil- 


lage, arson  and  rapine?  Not  in  the 
least.  The  Kaiser  completely  disarmed 
would  settle  down  at  the  Ritz,  the 
Mikado  at  the  St.  Francis,  and  then, 
my  friend,  one  of  two  things  ivould 
happen.  They  would  either  succumb, 
as  have  we,  to  the  allurements  of  their 
new  environment,  and  grow  soft  and 
flabby,  or  they  would  become  pro- 
foundly jealous  of  each  other.  Probably 
the  latter,  after  the  fashion  of  poten- 
tates. The  Mikado  hearing  of  the  enor- 
mous fortunes  made  in  War  Brides  by 
the  Eastern  invaders  on  Wall  Street, 
would  be  stirred  to  envy.  The  Kaiser, 
receiving  reports  thru  his  secret  agents 
of  the  romantic  times  the  Mikado  was 
having,  sleeping  on  delicious  soft- 
cushions  stuffed  with  thornless  cactus, 
raising  freckles  on  the  highly  mani- 
cured freckle  ranches  of  Pasadena  and 
Santa  Barbara,  feasting  on  toke-point 
oysters,  fresh  grape-fruit,  luscious  crab- 
meat,  and  green  asparagus  all  the  year 
round,  with  the  climate  of  heaven  it- 
self bathing  him  from  morn  to  dewy 
eve  in  its  soft  silkiness,  would  become 
a  perfect  Fafner  of  green-eyed  jeal- 
ousy. Ultimatums,  Penultimatums,  and 
Superdreadultimatums  would  be  ex- 
changed, and  then  WAR.  Wilhelm 
would  start  for  San  Francisco,  with 
an  overwhelming  force;  the  Mikado 
would  start  East  for  New  York  with 
another  overwhelming  force.  They'd 
meet  somewhere  on  the  plains  this  side 
of  the  Rockies,  and  then  would  follow 
the  titanic  contest  of  the  ages.  We 
Americans  would  stand  to  one  side 
and  let  them  fight  it  out,  manufactur- 
ing munitions  for  both  sides,  and 
then " 

The  Genial  Philosopher  slapped  his 
knee  with  a  resounding  thwack. 

"Then,  Brother  Sinnick,"  said  he, 
his  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
"when  these  two  overwhelming  forces 
had  fought  themselves  to  a  stand-still, 
and  each  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 
frazzle,  THEN  would  be  Uncle  Sam's 
opportunity.  He  could  summon  the 
police  and  arrest  what  was  left  of  'em 
both  for  disorderly  conduct,  resume 
possession  of  his  reorganized  country, 
and  fulfil  his  manifest  Destiny." 

"It  sounds  good,"  said  the  Cynical 
Sciolist,  "but  after  all  it  won't  work. 
Both  parties  would  make  us  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  we'd  be 
ruined  economically  anyhow."    .      ^ 

"Not  in  the  end,"  said  the  Genial 
Philosopher,  "for,  don't  you  see,  my 
dear  Sinnick,  that  after  having  cap- 
tured both  the  Kaiser  and  the  Mikado 
we  could  put  'em  in  a  cage  and  send 
them  out  upon  the  Vaudeville  Circuit, 
and  let  the  public  look  at  'em  at  ten 
cents  a  head.  Why,  my  dear  man,  as  a 
drawing  card  they  would  have  Charlie 
Chaplin  beaten  to  a  frazzle,  and  as 
long  as  they  lived  Uncle  Sam  would 
never  have  to  levy  another  tax!" 
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THE     NEW     PLAYS 

A  realistic,  the  highly  colored  picture  of 
United  States  army  life  on  the  Mexican 
border  is  Augustus  Thomas'  timely  melo- 
drama, Rio  Orande.   (Empire.) 

A  Lady's  Name  is  an  amu.sing  English 
comedy  that  affords  Marie  Tempest  an  op- 
portunity for  one  of  her  inimitable  char- 
acterizations.  (Maxine  Elliott.) 

Beau  Brummel.  A  revival  of  Clyde 
Fitch's  masterpiece  with  Arnold  Daly  in 
the  title  role,  made  famous  by  Mansfield. 
Good,  but  not  "darn"  good.   (Cort.) 

Justice,  by  John  Galsworthy,  is  probably 
the  finest  play  in  New  York,  and  also  con- 
vincing propaganda  for  prison  reform. 
John  Barrymore  and  O.  P.  Heggie  do  some 
excellent  acting.   (Candler.) 

A  Woman  of  No  Importance.  One  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  brilliant,  superficial  and  ar- 
tificial high  society  dramas,  with  Margaret 
Anglin  and  Holbrook  Blinn  as  stars.  Noth- 
ing better  of  its  kind.    (Fulton.) 

The  beautiful  scenic  effects  in  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players'  production  of  The 
iiea-Gull,  by  Tchekoff,  redeem  their  rather 
unfinished  acting.  The  play  is  an  interesting 
contrast  to  American  drama.  (Bandbox.) 

The  Tempest,  under  Drama  Society  aus- 
pices, lacks  poetry,  but  presents  an  imcut 
text  and  an  interesting  compromise  be- 
tween Elizabethan  and  modern  staging. 
(Century.) 

Shakespeare's  Sophomore  show.  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  is  played  by  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree's  company  with  a  roisterous.  al- 
most undergraduate,  good  humor.  (New 
Amsterdam.) 

The  colored  people  of  New  York  City, 
practically  excluded  from  most  of  the  thea- 
t(M\s,  have  established  their  own  stage  and 
the  Wright  Dramatic  Company  is  now 
playing  Othello  in  a  way  superior  to  many 
a  white  stock  company.   (Lafayette.) 

Caliban  hy  the  Yellow  Slands.  by  Percy 
JMackaye,  is  a  remarkable  achievement — 
elaborate  pageantry,  colorful  scenery, 
music,  recitation  and  pantomime,  all  blend- 
ed into  a  communit.v  festival  in  honor  of 
Shakespeare.  (New  York  City  College  Sta- 
dium.) 


REMARKABLE   REMARKS 

TuEDA  Bara — I  loathe  hot  milk. 

KiciiAJiD  Le  G.vllienne — Be  jocund 
thou. 

WooDBOW  Wilson — This  war  was 
brought  on  by  rulers. 

Dk.  Ciiakles  H.  Pabkuuest — Poverty 
is  nothing  but  a  habit. 

Bishop  J.  F.  Bebby — Everything  is 
money,  money,  money. 

Jame.s  J.  Hill — Capital  may  be  a  shy 
Lird  for  some  time  to  come. 

Senator  Cuamberlain — Everything  we 
do  in  life  is  a  compromise. 

Ed.  Howe — I  know  plenty  of  men  who 
have  been  ruined  by  the  church. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — I  am  straight 
United  States  and  nothing  else. 

Dk.  Woods  Hutchison — The  real  risks 
of  war  are  not  bullets  but  bugs. 

Herbert  Kaufman — The  "meant"  in 
postponement  won't  help  matters. 

George  Bernard  Shaw — We  are  the 
champion  mendicants  of  the  world. 

Mary  Pickford — But  it's  awful  skeery 
business — this  appearing  in  public. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan — I  believe  in  every 
man  attending  strictly  to  his  own  job. 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant 
— The  English  people  get  up  too  late. 

"Diamond  Jim"  Brady — Broadway  is 
New  York  and  New  York  is  Broadway. 

Chbystal  Eastman  Benedict — Ali- 
mony is  not  thought  of  by  a  real  feminist. 

Howard  S.  Hadley — Roosevelt  will  be 
the  next  Republican  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Alice  G.  Kirk — Underneath  the  dining 
room  table  should  always  be  found  a  small 
hassock. 

K.  K.  Kawakami — Japan  does  not  want 
Poking  to  become  the  Constantinople  of  the 
Far  East. 

Arthur  Brisbane— The  moving  picture 
in  history  will  equal  the  discovery  of  the 
printing  press. 

George  Bernard  Shaw — If  I  were  the 
Pope  I  should  order  every  combatant  to  lay 
down  his  arms  instantly  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. 

Sir  Roger  Casement — If  London  suf- 
fered what  London  has  caused  Brussels. 
Louvain,  Li^ge  to  suffer — there  would  be 
no  war  in  Europe. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester — I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish aristocracy  who  is  not  working  for  the 
government  in  some  capacity. 

Prof.  Stanley  Lane-Poole — The  Eng- 
lish ideal  of  imperialism  is  a  state  com- 
posed of  nations.  The  German  ideal  of 
imperialism  is  a  nation  composed  of  states. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson — Every 
girl  in  her  twenties  who  has  found  a  man 
that  has  won  her  heart  has  the  right  to 
marry  him  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
her  parents. 

Eliuu  Root — Whether  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  act  in  defense 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  abandon  it.  may 
well  be  determined  by  the  issues  of  the 
present  war. 

School  Physical  Director  Ocker — 
MiNtary  training  in  schools  fosters  a  bom- 
bastic spirit  of  tin  soldierism  and  false 
sense  of  patriotism  which  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  seriousness  of  war  or  the  glories 
of  peace. 

Dr.  Salmon — At  P'llis  Island,  where  I 
spent  three  years  as  a  physician,  doctors 
spent  as  much  time  in  examining  the 
mental  condition  of  an  immigrant  as  is 
spent  by  the  gateman  at  a  railroad  station 
in  examining  your  ticket. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick — If  any  one 
thinks  that  the  millions  of  workiugmen 
trained  in  arms  in  Europe  will  settle  down 
lieaceably  after  the  war  to  starvation  in  or- 
der to  help  reamass  fortunes  for  their 
"betters"  he  ma.\    have  a  rude  awakening. 
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America  Ready  to  Join  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  Declares  President  Wilson 


An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  May  2"] ,  IQI6,  at  Washington 


WHEN  the  invitation  to  be 
here  tonight  came  to  me,  I 
was  glad  to  accept  it,  not 
because  it  offered  me  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the 
program  of  the  league  (that  you  will, 
1  am  sure,  not  expect  of  me),  but  be- 
cause the  desire  of  the  whole  world 
now  turns  eagerly,  more  and  more 
eagerly,  toward  the  hope  of  peace,  and 
there  is  just  reason  why  we  should 
take  our  part  in  counsel  upon  this 
great  theme.  It  is  right  that  I,  as 
spokesman  of  our  government,  should 
attempt  to  give  expression  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  thought  and  purpose 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
this  vital  matter. 

This  great  war  that  broke  so  sud- 
denly upon  the  world  two  years  ago, 
and  which  has  swept  within  its  flame 
so  great  a  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
has  affected  us  very  profoundly,  and 
we  are  not  only  at  liberty,  it  is  per- 
haps our  duty,  to  speak  very  frankly 
of  it  and  of  the  great  interests  of  civil- 
ization which  it  affects. 

With  its  causes  and  its  objects  we 
are  not  concerned.  The  obscure  foun- 
tains from  which  its  stupendous  flood 
has  burst  forth  we  are  not  interested 
to  search  for  or  explore.  But  so  great 
a  flood,  spread  far  and  wide  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  has  of  necessity 
engulfed  many  a  fair  province  of  right 
that  lies  very  near  to  us.  Our  own 
rights  as  a  nation,  the  liberties,  the 
privileges,  and  the  property  of  our 
people  have  been  profoundly  affected. 
We  are  not  mere  disconnected  look- 
ers-on. The  longer  the  war  lasts  the 
more  deeply  do, we  become  concerned 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  an  end  and 
the  world  be  permitted  to  resume  its 
normal  life  and  course  again.  And  when 
it  does  come  to  an  end,  we  shall  be  as 
much  concerned  as  the  nations  at  war 
to  see  peace  assume  an  aspect  of  per- 
manence, give  promise  of  days  from 
which  the  anxiety  of  uncertainty  shall 
be  lifted,  bring  some  assurance  that 
peace  and  war  shall  always  hereafter 
be  reckoned  part  of  the  common  inter- 
est of  mankind. 

We-  are  participants,  whether  we 
would  or  not,  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  interests  of  all  nations  are  our 
own  also.  We  are  partners  with  the 
rest.  What  affects  mankind  is  inevi- 
tably our  affair  as  well  as  the  aft'air 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 
One  observation  on  the  causes  of  the 
present  war  we  are  at  liberty  to  make, 
and  to  make  it  may  throw  some  light 
forward  upon  the  future,  as  well  as 
backward  upon  the  past.  It  is  plain 
that  this  war  could  have  come  only  as 
it  did,  suddenly  and  out  of  secret  coun- 
sels, without  warning  to  the  woild, 
without  discussion,  without  any  of  the 
deliberate  movements  of  counsel  with 
which  it  would  seem  natural  to  ap- 
proach so  stupendous  a  contest.  It  is 
probable  that  if  it  had  been  foreseen 
just  what  would  happen,  just  what 
alliances  would  be  formed,  just  what 
forces  arrayed  against  one  another, 
those  who  brought  the  great  contest 
on  would  have  been  glad  to  substitute 
conference  for  force. 

If  we  ourselves  had  been  afforded 
some  opportunity  to  apprise  the  bel- 
ligerents of  the  attitude  which  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  take,  of  the  poli- 


cies and  practises  against  which  we 
would  feel  bound  to  use  all  our  moral 
and  economic  strength,  and  in  certain 
circumstances  even  our  physical 
strength  also,  our  own  contribution  to 
the  counsel,  which  might  have  averted 
the  struggle,  would  have  been  consid- 
ered worth  weighing  and  regarding. 

And  the  lesson,  which  the  shock  of 
being  taken  by  surprize  in  a  matter  so 
deeply  vital  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  has  made  poignantly  clear,  is 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  must 
henceforth  depend  upon  a  new  and 
more  wholesome  diplomacy.  Only  when 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  have 
reached  some  sort  of  agreement  as  to 
what  they  hold  to  be  fundamental  to 
their  common  interest,  and  as  to  some 
feasible  method  of  acting  in  concert 
when'  any  nation  or  group  of  nations 
seeks  to  disturb  those  fundamental 
things,  can  we  feel  that  civilization  is 
at  last  in  a  way  of  justifying  its  exr 
istence  and  claiming  to  be  finally  es- 
tablished. It  is  clear  that  nations  must 
in  the  future  be  governed  by  the  same 
high  code  of  honor  that  we  demand  of 
individuals. 

We  must,  indeed,  in  the  very  same 
breath  with  which  we  avow  this  con- 
viction admit  that  we  have  ourselves 
upon  occasion  in  the  past  been  offend- 
ers against  the  law  of  diplomacy, 
which  we  thus  forecast ;  but  our  con- 
viction is  not  the  less  clear,  but  rather 
the  more  clear,  on  that  account. 

If  this  war  has  accomplished  noth- 
ing else  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  it 
has  at  least  disclosed  a  great  moral 
necessity  and  set  forward  the  thinking 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  world  by  a 
whole  age.  Repeated  utterances  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  most  of  the  great 
nations  now  engaged  in  war  have 
made  it  plain  that  their  thought  has 
come  to  this :  That  the  principle  of 
public  right  must  henceforth  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  individual  interests 
of  particular  nations  and  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  in  some  way 
band  themselves  together  to  see  that 
that  right  prevails  as  against  any  sort 
of  selfish  aggression  ;  that  henceforth 
alliance  must  not  be  set  up  against 
alliance,  understanding  against  under- 
standing, but  that  there  must  be  a 
common  agreement  for  a  common  ob- 
ject, and  that  at  the  heart  of  that 
common  object  must  lie  the  inviolable 
rights  of  peoples  and  of  mankind. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  be- 
come each  other's  neighbors.  It  is  to 
their  interest  that  they  should  under- 
stand each  other.  In  order  that  they 
may  understand  each  other  it  is  im- 
perative that  they  should  agree  to 
cooperate  in  a  common  cause  and  that 
they  should  so  act  that  the  guiding 
principle  of  that  common  cause  shall 
be  even-handed  and  impartial  justice. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  thought  of 
America.  This  is  what  we  ourselves 
will  say  when  there  comes  proper  oc- 
casion to  say  it.  In  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  one  another  arbitrary 
force  must  be  rejected  and  we  must 
move  forward  to  the  thought  of  the 
modern  world,  the  thought  of  which 
peace  is  the  very  atmosphere.  That 
thought  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  the 
passionate  conviction  of  America. 

We      believe      these      fundamental 
things : 


First,  that  every  people  has  a  right 
to  choose  the  sovereignty  under  which 
they  shall  live.  Like  other  nations,  we 
have  ourselves  no  doubt  once  and 
again  offended  against  that  principle 
when  for  a  little  while  controlled  by 
selfish  passion,  as  our  franker  histo- 
rians have  been  honorable  enough  to 
admit;  but  it  has  become  more  and 
more  our  rule  of  life  and  action. 

Second,  that  the  small  states  of  the 
world  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same 
respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  for 
their  territorial  integrity  that  great 
and  powerful  nations  expect  and  in- 
sist upon. 

And,  third,  that  the  world  has  a 
right  to  be  free  from  every  disturb- 
ance of  its  peace  that  has  its  origin  in 
aggression  and  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  peoples  and  nations. 

So  sincerely  do  we  believe  in  these 
things  that  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the 
mind  and  wish  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica when  I  say  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  become  a  partner  in  any 
feasible  association  of  nations  formed 
in  order  to  realize  these  objects  and 
make  them  secure  against  violation. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  United 
States  wants  for  itself  that  any  other 
nation  has.  We  are  willing,  on  the 
contrary,  to  limit  ourselves  along  with 
them  to  a  prescribed  course  of  duty 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
which  will  check  any  selfish  passion  of 
our  own,  as  it  will  check  any  aggres- 
sive impulse  of  theirs. 

If  it  should  ever  be  our  privilege  to 
suggest  or  initiate  a  movement  for 
peace  among  the  nations  now  at  war, 
I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  wish  their  gov- 
ernment to  move  along  these  lines : 

First — Such  a  settlement  with  re- 
gard to  their  own  immediate  inter- 
ests as  the  belligerents  may  agree 
upon.  We  have  nothing  material  of 
any  kind  to  ask  for  ourselves,  and  are 
quite  aware  that  we  are  in  no  sense 
or  degree  parties  to  the  present  quar- 
rel. Our  interest  is  only  in  peace  and 
its  future  guarantees. 

Second — A  universal  association  of 
the  nations  to  maintain  the  inviolate 
security  of  the  highway  of  the  seas 
for  the  common  and  unhindered  use  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to 
prevent  any  war,  begun  either  con- 
trai'y  to  treaty  covenants  or  without 
warning,  and  full  submission  of  the 
causes  to  the  opinion  of  the  world — a 
virtual  guarantee  of  territorial  integ- 
rity and  political  independence. 

But  I  did  not  come  here,  let  me  re- 
peat, to  discuss  a  program.  I  came 
only  to  avow  a  creed  and  give  expres- 
sion to  the  confidence  I  feel  that  the 
world  is  even  now  upon  the  eve  of  a 
great  consummation,  when  some  com- 
mon force  will  be  brought  into  ex- 
istence which  shall  safeguard  right  as 
the  first  and  most  fundamental  inter- 
est of  all  peoples  and  all  governments, 
when  coercion  shall  be  summoned  not 
to  the  service  of  political  ambition  or 
selfish  hostility,  but  to  the  service  of 
a  common  order,  a  common  justice, 
and  a  common  peace. 

God  grant  that  the  dawn  of  that 
day  of  frank  dealing  and  of  settled 
peace,  concord,  and  cooperation  may 
be  near  at  hand  ! 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PEACE 


THE  address  of  President  Wilson  at  the  first 
annual  banquet  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  will  afford  intense  gratification  to  every 
one  who  believes  that  the  world  has  come  to 
the  point  where  the  united  force  of  the  nations  must  be 
made  available  to  compel  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means.  For  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  an  individual;  he  is  the 
spokesman  of  a  great  nation.  As  such  he  was  attempting 
to  give  expression  to  what  he  believed  to  be  "the  thought 
and  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  this 
vital  matter"  of  the  hope  of  peace. 

At  the  outset  of  his  address  the  President  entered  a 
disclaimer;  he  was  not  discussing  the  program  of  the 
League.  But  what  he  had  to  say  thereafter  was  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  if  he  had  taken  up  that  program  point  by 
point.  For  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  program  of  the  League 
that  profoundly  matters.  It  is  its  central  idea,  its  basic 
principle.  Of  this  principle  Mr.  Wilson's  utterances  were 
in  thoro  recognition  and  support. 

The  President's  thought  focussed  itself  in  two  pas- 
sages of  his  address.  In  the  first  he  declared  the  belief 
of  the  American  people  in  these  fundamental  things: 

First,  that  every  people  has  a  right  to  choose  the  sov- 
ereignty under  which  it  shall  live; 

Second,  that  the  small  states  of  the  world  have  a  right 
to  enjoy  the  same  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  for 
their  territorial  integrity  that  great  and  powerful  na- 
tions expect  and  insist  upon ; 

Third,  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be  free  from  every 
disturbance  of  its  peace  that  has  its  origin  in  aggres- 
sion and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  nations. 

So  sincere  is  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  these  principles, 
Mr.  Wilson  continued, 
"that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  become  a  part- 
ner in  any  feasible  asso- 
ciation of  nations  formed 
in  order  to  realize  these 
objects  and  make  them  se- 
cure against  violation." 

In  the  second  passage 
the  President  referred  to 
the  contingency  that  it 
might  some  time  be  our 
privilege  to  suggest  or 
initiate  a  movement  for 
peace  among  the  nations 
now  at  war.  In  the  event 
of  such  a  possibility  we 
ought  to  move  along  the 
line  of  "a  universal  asso- 
ciation of  the  nations  to 
maintain  the  inviolate 
security  of  the  seas  for 
the  common  and  unhin- 
dered use  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  to 
prevent  any  war,  begun 
either  contrary  to  treaty 
covenants,  or  without 
warning  and  full  submis- 


A  DECLARATION  OF  INTERDEPENDENCE 

1  T  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
■*-  of  the  President's  speech  last  Saturday  evening 
at  the  dinner  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  responsible 
head  of  a  great  tvorld  poiver  publicly  proposes  to 
translate  the  highest  ideal  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
all  ages  into  an  act  of  statesmanship  substituting 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  reign  of  law  for 
the  reign  of  war. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  if  accepted  may  change  the 
course  of  history. 

But  more  than  that:  Once  let  the  warring  nations 
be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  entering  a  League 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  durable  peace,  and  all  the 
issues  for  ivhich  they  are  noiv  fighting  fade  into 
insignificance.  The  President's  high  statesmanship 
may  not  only  furnish  the  basis  of  permanent  peace, 
but  may  also  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  Great 
War  to  an  end. 

Woodroiv  Wilson  has  added  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  a  Declaration  of  Interdependence. 


sion  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion  of  the  world — a  virtual 
guarantee  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence." 

Finally,  the  President  gave  expression  to  his  confi- 
dence "that  the  world  is  even  now  upon  the  eve  of  a 
great  consummation,  when  some  common  force  will  be 
brought  into  existence  which  shall  safeguard  right  as 
the  first  and  most  fundamental  interest  of  all  peoples 
and  all  governments,  when  coercion  shall  be  summoned 
not  to  the  service  of  political  ambition  or  selfish  hostil- 
ity, but  to  the  service  of  a  common  order,  a  common  jus- 
tice and  a  common  peace." 

These  are  admirable  statements  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples on  which  the  platform  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  is  builded.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
expressions — the  President's  and  the  League's — is  one 
of  method  of  approach.  Mr.  Wilson  philosophizes  on  the 
truths  which  must  be  recognized  in  seeking  interna- 
tional justice  and  world  peace;  the  League  outlines  the 
course  of  action  which  the  nations  must  take  in  the 
quest  of  these  great  ends.  Mr.  Wilson  lays  down  princi- 
ples ;  the  League  proposes  ways  and  means. 

Other  difference  there  is  none.  When  the  President 
speaks  of  an  association  of  nations  to  prevent  any  war 
begun  without  full  submission  of  the  causes  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  he  describes  accurately  the  organiza- 
tion which  the  League  proposes  to  establish.  When  he 
speaks  of  coercion  summoned  to  the  service  of  a  common 
order,  a  common  justice  and  a  common  peace,  he  sets 
forth  the  idea  which  distinguishes  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace  from  every  other  peace  movement. 

With  this  high  endorsement — this  almost  official  en- 
dorsement— of    its    principles    and    its    purposes,    the 

League  to  Enforce  Peace 
takes  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  organized 
plans  for  the  securing  of 
international  peace.  An 
almost  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  success  of  the 
proposals  of  the  League  is 
the  initiation  of  the  plan 
among  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The 
taking  of  such  an  initia- 
tory step  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  is  foreshadowed 
by  the  President's  ad- 
dress. 

In  thus  endorsing  its 
principles  Mr.  Wilson  has 
given  a  lead  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The 
League  in  its  first  year  of 
existence  has  achieved  no- 
table popular  support. 
This  popular  adherence  to 
its  program  ought  to  wax 
and  multiply  in  ever  in- 
creasing measure  until  it 
has  accomplished  its  work 
for  the  world's  welfare. 
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THE  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE 

EVER  since  the  calling  of  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference, The  Independent  and  its  editor  have  been 
urging  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  as  the  next  great 
step  in  the  political  evolution  of  the  world. 

Tho  the  idea  of  world  federation  has  been  the  dream 
of  the  poets,  prophets  and  philosophers  down  the  ages 
it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  has  been  put  forward 
here  and  there  as  a  practical  possibility. 

In  1905  at  the  Thirteenth  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference at  Brussels  Richard  Bartholdt,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Missouri  and  president  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, presented  a  plan  for  consideration  that  would 
furnish  the  basis  of  a  world  federation. 

In  the  same  year  Andrew  Carnegie  in  his  rectorial 
address  at  St.  Andrew's  University  in  Scotland  devel- 
oped the  same  idea. 

In  1907,  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  Seiior  Or- 
doney,  ex-President  of  Uruguay,  in  behalf  of  that  re- 
public, officially  introduced  a  detailed  proposal  for  a 
League  of  Peace  to  go  into  effect  when  adopted  by  "ten 
nations,  of  whom  half  shall  have  at  least  25,000,000  in- 
habitants each." 

In  1910,  in  his  Nobel  Peace  address,  delivered  at 
Christiania,  Norway,  Theodore  Roosevelt  proposed  a 
league  of  nations  to  guarantee  national  territory  and 
sovereignty,  to  arbitrate  all  other  questions,  and  to  limit 
armaments  by  international  agreement. 

In  1911,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  editor  of  The 
Independent,  as  president  of  the  Third  American  Peace 
Congress,  devoted  his  entire  opening  address  to  the  ex- 
position and  elaboration  of  the  principles  of  a  league  of 
nations. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out.  The  Independent  was 
the  first  paper  in  this  country — possibly  in  the  world — 
to  urge  editorially  the  formation  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  as  the  one  sure  way  to  maintain  a  lasting  peace. 
This  editorial,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  September 
28,  1914,  under  the  title  of  "The  Way  to  Disarm:  A 
Practical  Proposal,"  was  reprinted  by  various  organiza- 
tions and  widely  distributed.  It  received  much  comment 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

It  was  this  editorial,  more  than  anything  else,  that  led 
to  a  meeting  of  a  small  group  of  publicists  and  political 
scientists  in  New  York  City,  who,  after  a  series  of  con- 
ferences, formed  themselves  into  a  preliminary  commit- 
tee, drafted  proposals  for  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
and  launched  the  idea  on  the  17th  of  last  June,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  the  very 
spot  where  the  United  States  of  America  was  born. 

The  Independence  Hall  meeting  organized  a  perma- 
nent committee,  with  ex-President  Taft  at  its  head. 
President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  as  the  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee,  and  a  thousand  other  of 
America's  most  distinguished  citizens  cooperating. 

This  American  branch  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
has  now,  within  less  than  a  year,  increased  its  member- 
ship and  prestige  until  it  is  organized  in  almost  every 
state  and  congressional  district  in  the  Union. 

It  has  not  only  extended  itself  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  idea  has  taken  strong  hold  abroad ;  the  group  in 
England,'  for  instance,  being  so  close  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  we  can  almost  assume  that  Great  Britain  is 
officially  behind  it. 

And  now,  at  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Washington 


last  week,  delegates  foregathered  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  to  hear  the  principles  of  the  League  expounded 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  carry  out  its  program. 
Nearly  $400,000  was  subscribed  to  its  treasury,  and,  to 
cap  the  climax,  the  President  of  the  United  States  en- 
dorsed the  League  and  put  himself,  as  spokesman  of  the 
United  States  Government,  at  the  head  of  this  movement 
to  enthrone  reason  instead  of  force  as  the  final  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  nations. 


BRAWN 

WE  learn  from  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  that  of  the 
forty-five  fortunates  from  the  Junior  Class  who 
were  "tapped"  on  May  18  for  Yale's  three  famous  secret 
senior  societies,  thirty-five,  or  seven-ninths,  have  athletic 
records. 

As  the  greatest  honor  that  can  come  to  a  Yale  under- 
graduate is  considered  to  be  an  election  to  "Bones," 
"Keys"  or  "Wolf's  Head,"  it  follows  that  the  athletic 
ideal  is  still  paramount  at  New  Haven. 

And  yet  the  common  sense  of  mankind  never  has  rated 
and  probably  never  will  rate  mere  athletic  aptitude  very 
high  compared  with  other  human  values. 


GOOD  WILL  TO  ALL  MEN 

THE  American  people,  realizing  that  the  Great  War, 
like  an  earthquake,  is  a  calamity  bringing  ruin  alike 
upon  innocent  and  guilty,  have  distributed  their  chari- 
ties to  the  war  victims  of  all  nations.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Christians  have  appealed  es- 
pecially to  us  because  thousands  of  Americans  have  been 
for  years  contributing  to  the  mission  schools  and  church- 
es of  this  region,  and  American  indignation  has  been 
rightfully  aroused  against  the  Turkish  Government  for 
the  cruel  deportations  and  wholesale  massacres  which 
have  been  perpetrated  under  its  authority.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  raise  in  America  the  large  sum  of 
money  necessary  to  rescue  the  Armenians  and  Syrians 
from  their  present  distress,  and  collections  will  be  taken 
up  in  churches  and  Sunday  schools  all  over  the  land. 
Yet  the  philanthropists  who  are  heading  the  subscrip- 
tion list  have  just  telegraphed  the  sum  of  $60,000  to 
Constantinople  for  the  relief  of  the  Turkish  people  who 
are  in  little  less  need  than  their  Christian  compatriots. 
The  Jews  have  set  a  good  example  to  the  Christians  in 
this.  The  Jewish  Relief  Committee  has  ordered  that  the 
funds  it  has  collected  from  the  Hebrew^s  in  this  country 
be  divided  between  the  Hebrews  and  Moslems  of  Turkey. 
So,  too,  the  American  people,  in  spite  of  their  justifi- 
able indignation  against  the  German  Government,  have 
contributed  liberally  for  the  Red  Cross  in  Germany.  Un- 
fortunately their  benevolent  intentions  in  this  direction 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  prohibited  the  sending  of  hospital  sup- 
plies to  the  German  Red  Cross  even  when  sent  from 
America  by  American  ships  to  neutral  European  ports. 
Consequently  the  medicines  and  surgical  appliances  in- 
tended for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  Germany  remain 
piled  up  on  the  docks  at  New  York,  while  those  for  the 
Allies  go  forward  regularly.  The  American  Red  Cross 
has  accordingly  been  compelled  to  notify  the  public  that 
no  more  contributions  for  the  Central  Powers  can  be 
received  until  England  raises  its  embargo.  Ex-President 
Taft  has  written  to  our  State  Department,  protesting 
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against  this  outrageous  violation  of  Article  16  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  prohibits  making  Red  Cross 
supplies  contraband  of  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  may  induce  the  British  Government  to 
modify  its  blockade  rules  so  that  this  one  limitation  on 
the  universality  of  American  charity  may  be  removed. 


WHICH? 

THE  Republicans  at  Chicago  have  three  choices. 
They  can  nominate  Justice  Hughes  if  they  are 
willing   to  take   him   with   his  convictions   on   present 
issues  veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

They  can  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt  if  they  are  willing  to 
take  him  with  his  unequivocally  exprest  and  forcefully 
definite  convictions  on  present  issues. 

They  can — 'but  there  is  no  other  sane  choice. 


WHAT  THE  MIDDLE  WEST  THINKS 

NOWHERE  else  in  the  world  is  there  an  area  so 
large,  wealthy  and  homogeneous  as  the  stretch  of 
states  between  Pittsburgh  and  Lincoln,  and  Duluth  and 
Louisville.  What  it  thinks  today  is  likely  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  dominant  party  tomorrow  and  what  it  will 
not  stand  for  today  is  probably  already  lost.  Ever  since 
the  Republican  party  emerged  from  it  unexpectedly  and 
completely  in  1854  it  has  set  the  tune  for  American 
life.  Its  adherence  to  its  own  special  leader,  Lincoln, 
made  possible  the  preservation  of  the  Union;  its  pe- 
culiar financial  troubles  brought  the  United  States  face 
to  face,  first,  with  greenback  inflation  and  then  with 
silver  inflation — and  it  was  its  own  sober  second  thought 
rather  than  the  campaign  funds  of  Mark  Hanna  or  the 
frenzied  opposition  of  the  East  that  stopped  both  of 
these  cheap  money  movements  short  of  disaster.  In  our 
own  day  its  readiness  to  try  remedies  for  political  ail- 
ments has  made  it  the  stamping  ground  of  reform  and 
the  hunting  ground  of  reformers.  What  it  thinks  today 
will  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  election  next  fall 
and  in  the  foreign  problem. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  Middle  West  is  created  by 
a  comfortable  middle  class.  When  times  are  hard  every 
one  is  discouraged;  when  times  are  good  pessimism 
drops  off  and  is  forgotten.  The  over-rich  are  not  feared, 
but  they  are  suspected.  Few  are  over-poor. 

The  Middle  West  is  national-minded  and  idealistic.  It 
is  proud  of  the  United  States  as  such,  and  has  felt  that 
pride  ever  since  it  drove  the  reluctant  East  into  the 
War  of  1812.  It  likes  to  think  of  American  intellectual 
leadership.  It  has  caught  the  idea  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  teaching  so  patiently  since  the  war  began,  and  has 
glimpsed  the  notion  of  the  United  States  as  defending 
law  for  the  sake  of  justice.  It  will  fight  for  this  relent- 
lessly if  it  has  to,  but  it  will  enter  no  fight  for  the  sake 
of  the  fight  itself,  for  the  abstraction  known  as  honor, 
or  for  conquest.  Even  the  seductive  appeal  of  its  great- 
est newspaper,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (that  does  not  dis- 
guise its  lust  for  a  second  rape  of  Mexico),  cannot 
stir  it. 

Ready  to  defend  what  it  conceives  to  be  a  higher  law 
of  nations,  the  limitations  of  the  Middle  West  have  kept 
it  from  seeing  all  that  such  defense  implies,  and  its  in- 
herited attitude  toward  great  wealth  has  deflected  its 
view.  It  has  never  consciously  prepared  itself  for  any- 
thing, and  its  political  or  social  policies  have  been  cor- 


rective rather  than  constructive.  It  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  preparation,  and  few  of  its  leaders 
have  themselves  felt  the  need  of  leading  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  the  present  situation  it  might  be  more  willing 
to  undertake  military  preparedness  did  it  not  feel  that 
much  of  the  cry  for  preparedness  comes  from  a  tainted 
source.  The  great  corporations  that  make,  and  make 
much  out  of,  munitions  have  been  disliked  and  mis- 
trusted for  so  many  years  that  the  Middle  West  cannot 
now  believe  in  their  disinterested  patriotism.  Senator 
Cummins  led  an  attack  upon  the  trusts  and  the  protec- 
tive tariff  in  Iowa  long  ago;  Senator  LaFollette  has 
ever  preached  suspicion  against  big  business;  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  utterances  against  malefactors  of  great 
wealth  have  not  yet  cooled  off.  And  with  such  an  edu- 
cation Middle  We.sterners  distrust  a  movement  so  obvi- 
ously led  by  persons  who  may  be  selfi.sh. 

The  Middle  West  will  fight  to  defend  an  idea  if  it 
must,  but  no  leader  has  yet  explained  preparedness  on 
the  right  grounds,  and  until  such  an  explanation  has 
been  imprest  on  the  Middle  Western  mind  the  Western 
delegations  in  Congress  will  continue  to  wobble  and 
shift.  The  support  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  lukewarm  because 
the  Middle  West  is,  on  the  whole,  Republican.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  not  aroused  the  old  thrills  that  used  to  be  stirred 
up  by  his  leadership  because  his  allies  are  subject  to 
suspicion  and  because  he  is  charged  with  wanting  a  war. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  weakening  because  he  wants  a  peace.  But 
the  essential  sympathy  of  the  Middle  West  with  the 
knight  errant  notion  of  an  international  law  that  the 
United  States  may  have  to  defend  is  lying  ready  to  be 
turned  into  political  support  for  any  leader  whose  con- 
nections are  clear  and  who  understands  the  homogeneous 
West. 


P.  P.  C.  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

MANY  years  ago  a  young  man  fresh  from  Johns 
Hopkins  was  called  upon  suddenly  to  take  charge 
of  a  class  in  Shakespeare  at  a  western  university. 
The  professor  whom  he  succeeded  was  a  veteran  of  the 
"scientific"  school  of  literary  research,  one  who  would 
spend  an  hour  discussing  the  age  of  Anne  Hathaway  or 
whether  a  punctuation  mark  on  the  thirty-third  page 
of  the  First  Folio  was  a  period  or  a  flyspeck.  The  new- 
comer faced  a  class  expecting  something  of  the  same 
sort,  only  more  so.  But  his  first  question  was  a  surprize: 
"How  many  of  you  have  come  provided  with  Shake- 
speare? None  of  you?  Well,  every  one  in  the  class  must 
have  Shakespeare  complete  by  tomorrow.  That's  all  for 
today." 

The  next  morning  the  campus  saw  a  curious  sight,  a 
procession  of  students  toiling  up  the  hill  loaded  down 
with  the  Immortal  Bard  in  all  shapes  and  bindings. 
Some  had  their  pockets  stuffed  out  with  handy  volumes. 
Some  bore  old  tomes  as  big  as  a  dictionary  or  a  family 
Bible.  Some  had  a  cheap  padded  leather  volume  with  mi- 
croscopic print.  Some  carried  on  alternate  arms  a  twelve- 
volume  set  in  a  morocco  leather  case  which  had  been 
locked  up  in  the  parlor  bookcase  since  the  day  it  had 
been  received  as  a  wedding  present  by  their  parents. 

The  new  professor  surveyed  the  class  and  their  pic- 
turesque burdens  with  grim  satisfaction.  "Have  you  all 
got  Shakespeare  now?  Well,  read  him.  After  that  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  to  you.  Class  is  dismissed." 

The  young  man  who  started  on  his  career  in  this  un- 
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conventional  style  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish departments  in  one  of  our  largest  universities.  He 
still  insists  that  his  students  read  the  books  they  are 
talking  about. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  incident  in  considering  the 
attitude  of  some  people  toward  the  Shakespeare  Tercen- 
tenary. They  appear  to  have  deposited  their  P.  P.  C. 
cards  on  Shakespeare's  tomb  and  gone  on  their  way  re- 
joicing that  they  would  not  have  to  think  of  him  again 
for  the  next  hundred  years. 

Now.  the  Shakespeare  celebration  was  really  intended 
more  as  an  introduction  than  as  a  leave-taking.  All  of 
the  various  pageants,  speeches  and  contests,  including 
our  own  contest,  were  designed,  as  we  maj"  now  confess, 
to  trick  people  into  reading  an  author,  who,  it  seemed 
to  us,  deserved  more  reading  than  he  got.  So  far  as  our 
own  share  in  the  movement  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
have  accomplished  its  purpose  even  better  than  we  an- 
ticipated. Some  ten  thousand  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  competed  for  The  Independent  Shakespeare 
Medal.  This  involved  not  merely  reading  the  eight  arti- 
cles on  Shakespeare's  life  and  works  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Houk  Law  in  The  Independent,  but  also  considerable 
study  of  the  plays  themselves,  in  order  to  w^rite  the  re- 
quired essays.  In  about  four  hundred  schools  and  col- 
leges there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  contestants  to 
secure  one  of  the  medals  awarded  by  The  Independent. 

Now,  of  these  ten  thousand  young  people  who  have 
been  induced  to  read  Shakespeare  by  this  device,  and 
the  hundred  thousand  or  more  who  have  been  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  contests,  and  the  millions  who  have 
been  interested  thru  the  medium  of  the  various  Tercen- 
tenary festivities,  there  will  be  some  who  will  continue 
to  read  Shakespeare,  not  for  a  prize,  not  because  it  is  an 
anniversary,  not  because  people  are  talking  about  him, 
but  because  they  find  him  interesting  and  profitable. 
That's  what  all  this  fuss  is  for. 


MOTORS  AND  MOVIES 

THE  128th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  session  at  Atlantic  City  last  week  devoted 
time  to  denouncing  the  evil  effects  of  the  automobile 
and  the  moving  picture.  One  speaker  referred  to  the 
"movie"  theater  as  "The  modern  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians."  Another  declared  that  the  automobile  was  "car- 
rying away  from  the  Church  the  magnificent  army  of 
Christ." 

Let  not  the  brethren  forget,  however,  that  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  moving  picture  are  the  greatest  edu- 
cators of  the  age.  The  automobile  carries  you  every- 
where. The  moving  picture  carries  everj^where  to  you. 


CONSCRIPTION 

HAS  the  state  of  New  York  gone  stark  crazy?  Her 
legislature  has  passed  and  Governor  Charles  S. 
Whitman  has  signed  five  bills  that  require,  among  other 
things,  all  men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  to  be 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  Militia  Reserve  beginning 
August  1,  and  all  schoolboys  between  sixteen  and  nine- 
teen to  drill  not  more  than  thrae  hours  each  week  and  go 
to  summer  military  camps  under  the  direction  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Guard,  and  all  school  children  over 
eight — girls  as  well  as  boys — to  "receive  as  part  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  instruction  such  physical  training 
as  the  regents,  after  conference  with  the  military  train- 


ing commission,  may  determine  during  periods  which 
shall  average  at  least  twenty  minutes  in  each  school  day." 
These  laws  mean  conscription  in  time  of  peace.  They 
should  be  forthwith  repealed.  The  American  people  be- 
lieve in  preparedness — sane  preparedness — but  this  goes 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  of  militarism. 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  OF  EUROPE 

THERE  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  a  large  volume  of  immigration  from 
Europe  to  this  country  after  the  war  or  not,  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  there  will  be  a  host  of  people  from 
America  flocking  over  to  Europe  by  the  first  steamers 
that  cross  after  the  treaty  of  peace  is  signed.  Some  of 
these  will  be  immigrants  or  the  sons  of  immigrants  look- 
ing up  their  relatives  or  their  property,  but  most  will  be 
tourists  visiting  the  battlefields  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history.  Already  we  learn  that  all  the  rooms  in  the  lead- 
ing hotels  of  London  and  Paris  have  been  engaged  in  ad- 
vance by  Americans  who  are  going  when  the  war  is  over. 
In  former  times  American  tourists  have  spent  some- 
thing like  $150,000,000  a  year  in  Europe,  and  the  shut- 
ting off  of  this  revenue  for  two  years  has  caused  great 
hardship,  especially  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  return 
of  the  touri.st  will  revive  their  prosperity  and  his  ready 
cash  will  do  much  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war.  Amer- 
icans have  a  .passion  for  ruins  and  thousands  of  travel- 
ers who  have  never  cared  to  see  the  townhall  of  Ypres  or 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims  in  the  hight  of  their  beauty  will 
now  be  drawn  to  them  for  their  historic  interest.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  expenditures  of  visitors  to  Louvain 
w'ill  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  sufficient  to  rebuild 
the  burnt  quarter  of  that  city.  At  any  rate,  tourism  will 
contribute  considerably-  toward  the  reconstruction  of 
Belgian  towns  on  a  more  wholesome  and  habitable  scale 
according  to  plans  which  had  been  made  before  the  war. 
The  slums  which  had  been  the  despair  of  the  Belgian  re- 
formers then  have  in  many  cases  been  swept  away  by  the 
tide  of  battles  along  with  the  irreplaceable  treasures  of 
antiquity  and  the  city  planner  will  have  what  he  rarely 
gets  in  the  old  world,  a  tabula  rasa  for  his  model 
dwellings. 

The  long  serpentine  line  of  battle  stretching  from  the 
sea  to  Switzerland  and  coiling  about  Ypres  and  Verdun 
will  be  a  path  of  pilgrimage  for  all  future  time.  It  is  his- 
toric ground  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  millions  of 
young  men  who  have  here  given  their  lives  for  their 
country.  It  should  never  be  touched  by  the  plow  or  al- 
lowed to  lapse  to  mercenary  use,  like  common  soil,  but 
should  be  preserved  for  a  memiorial  of  those  who  held  the 
line  against  the  invader.  If  one  of  those  fine  roads  that 
the  French  know  how  to  make  were  laid  along  the  neu- 
tral strip  between  the  battle  lines,  automobiles  and  buses 
could  carry  tourists  all  the  way  from  Nieuport  to  Pont- 
a-Mousson.  If  the  trenches  on  each  side  are  kept  intact 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  look  now  they  would 
prove  as  interesting  as  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  far 
more  worthy  of  reverence  than  the  tomb  of  Napoleon. 
Such  shrines  we  have  in  our  own  country  at  Gettysburg 
and  Bunker  Hill,  silently  teaching  their  lessons  of  pa- 
triotism to  young  and  old,  generation  after  generation. 
The  battlefields  of  the  Great  War  should  likewise  be 
dedicated  to  the  perpetual  service  of  calling  to  mind  the 
awfulness  of  war  and  the  glory  of  self-sacrifice.  "It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this." 


A„.   .r        ,  ,.,.  ,-    The  State  De- 

Al  led  Interference  With    partment  has 

United  States  Mails  add  rest  to 
the  ^governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  a  vigorous  protest  ag'ainst  their 
interference  with  United  States  mails 
moving  between  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope. In  principle  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  difference  between  the  allied  pow- 
ers and  ourselves  on  this  point.  For  the 
American  Government  agrees  that  mer- 
chandise, whether  carried  by  parcel 
post  or  in  sealed  letter  mail,  stocks, 
bonds  and  securities,  money  orders, 
checks,  drafts,  notes  and  other  nego- 
tiable instruments,  which  may  pass  as 
the  equivalent  of  money,  are  all  subject 
to  the  same  treatment  of  capture  and 
confiscation  as  merchandise  shipped  in 
any  other  manner.  Obviously  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  permit  a  belligerent  or 
a  neutral  to  beat  the  devil  around  the 
stump  by  sending  contraband  by  post 
and  claiming  that  it  was  to  be  treated 
otherwise  than  if  it  had  been  shipped 
as  freight  or  as  express  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allied  governments  ad- 
mit that  under  international  law  and 
practise  genuine  correspondence  is  in- 
violable, and  may  not  be  seized  or  un- 
duly detained. 

The  method  of  applying  these  prin- 
ciples in  practise,  says  Secretary  Lan- 
sing in  the  note,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
difference.  The  allied  governments, 
while  declaring  that  they  will  not  seize 
genuine  correspondence  on  the  high 
seas,  seek  to  get  around  the  assurance 
that  they  have  thus  given  by  seizing 
and  confiscating  mail  from  vessels  in 
port  instead  of  at  sea.  They  compel 
neutral  ships  to  enter  their  own  ports 
or  induce  shipping  lines,  by  some  form 
of  duress,  to  send  their  mail  ships  via 
British  ports.  They  thus  acquire  by 
force  or  unjustifiable  means  an  illegal 
jurisdiction. 

The  note  proceeds  to  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  illegal  procedure  adopted 
by  the  allied  governments: 

Acting  upon  this  enforced  jurisdiction, 
the  authoi'ities  remove  all  mail,  genuine 
c'orrespoudence  as  well  as  post  parcels,  take 
them  to  London,  where  every  i)ie('e,  even 
tho  of  neutral  origin  and  destination,  is 
oi)ened  and  critically  examined  to  d(>tei'- 
niine  the  "sincerity  of  their  character, "  in 
accordance  with  the  interpretation  given 
that  und(>fine(l  phrase  by  the  British  and 
Frencli  censors.  Finally  the  expurgated  re- 
mainder is  forwarded,  frequently  after  ii're- 
parable  delay,  to  its  destination.  Shii)s  are 
detained  en  ro)ite  to  or  from  the  Unit(Ml 
States,  or  to  or  from  other  neutral  <'onn- 
tries,  jind  mails  ai-e  held  and  delayed  for 
several  days  and,  in  some  cases,  for  weeks 
and  even  months,  even  tho  not  routed  to 
ports  of  north  Europe  via  British  ports. 

The  note  further  sets  forth  the  in- 
juries to  neutral  business  caused  by 
this  improper  and  vexatious  proceed- 
ing: 

The  arbitrary  methods  employed  by  tho 
British  a.nd  French  governments  have  re- 
sulted most  (lisasti'ously  to  citizens  of  the 
Unit(>d  States.  Inii)ortant  i)apers  which  can 
never  he  duplicated,  or  can  be  duplicated 
only   with   great  difficulty,   such   as  United 


States  patents  for  inventions,  rare  docu- 
ments, legal  papers  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  estates,  powers  of  attorney,  fire 
insurance  claims,  income  tax  returns,  and 
similar  matters  have  been  lost. 

Delays  in  receiving  shipping  documents 
have  caused  great  loss  and  inconvenience 
by  preventing  prompt  delivery  of  goods.  In 
the  case  of  the  MacNiff  Horticultural  Com- 
jjany,  of  New  York,  large  shipments  of 
plants  and  bulbs  from  Holland  were,  I  am 
informed,  frozen  on  the  wharves  because 
possession  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ab- 
sence of  documents  relating  to  them  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  "Xieuw  Am- 
sterdam,"   "(Josterdyk"    and    "Rotterdam." 

Business  opportunities  are  lost  by  fail- 
ure to  transmit  promptly  bids,  specifica- 
tions and  contracts.  The  Standard  Under- 
ground Cable  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  sent  by  mail  a  tender  and  specifi- 
cations for  certain  proposed  electrical 
works  to  be  constructed  in  Christiania. 
After  several  weeks  of  waiting,  the  papers 
having  failed  to  arrive,  the  American  com- 
pany was  told  that  the  bids  could  not  be 
longer  held  open  and  the  contract  was 
awarded,  to  a  British  competitor.  Checks, 
drafts,  money  orders,  securities  and  similar 
property  are  lost  or  detained  for  weeks  and 
months.  Business  correspondence  relating 
to  legitimate  and  bona  fide  trade  between 
neutral  countries,  correspondence  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  also  certain  official  cor- 
respondence, such  as  money  order  lists  and 
other  matter  forwarded  by  government  de- 
partments are  detained,  lost  or  possibly  de- 
stroyed. 

For  instance,  the  Postmaster  General  in- 
forms me  that  certain  international  money 
order  lists  from  the  United  States  to  (Ger- 
many, Greece  and  other  countries,  and 
from  (Jermany  to  the  United  States,  sent 
thru  the  mails,  have  not  reached  their  des- 
tination, tho  dispatched  several  months 
ago. 

Because  of  these  injurious  practises 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
expects  the  present  practise  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  governments  in  rela- 
tion to  mails  from  and  to  the  United 
States  to  be  altered  forthwith.  "Only  a 
radical  change  in  the  British  and 
French  policy,"  says  Mr.  Lansing  in 
closing,  "restoring  to  the  United  States 
its  full  rights  as  a  neutral  power,  will 
satisfy  this  Government." 

The  appointment  of 
In  Congress  George  Rublee  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  been  finally  rejected  in  the 
Senate  by  a  tie  vote  of  38  to  38.  We 
commented  editorially  last  week  upon 
this  disgraceful  application  of  the  sys- 
tem of  so-called  "Senatorial  courtesy." 
Since  then  the  vote  has  been  recon- 
sidered and  once  more  the  motion  to 
confirm  the  appointment  defeated  by 
a  very  close  vote. 

It  is  probable  that  the  appointment 
of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  confirmed.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  voted, 
by  the  close  margin  of  9  to  8,  in  favor 
of  confirmation.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  opposition  of  conservatism  and 
prejudice  will  be  able  to  accomplish  in 
the  Senate — even  in  executive  session 
— what  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  in 
the  committee  room. 

Congress  continues  to  avoid  the  is- 
sue of  woman  suffrage.   By  a  parlia- 


mentary trick — most  of  the  members 
of  the  House  being  at  a  ball  game — 
Minority  Leader  Mann  secured  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  reorganize  the  government  of  Porto 
Rico  providing  for  woman  suffrage 
there.  The  next  day  the  question  was 
reopened  and  the  amendment  rejected. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  to  avoid  put- 
ting any  Congressman  on  record  by 
means  of  a  roll-call. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  before  it  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  extending  the 
suffrage  to  women,  avoids  the  necessity 
of  acting  upon  it  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  not  meeting.  For  this 
cowardly  procedure  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  committee  has  been 
called  to  account  by  Congressman 
Mondell,  who  said: 

To  dodge  the  suffrage  issue,  or  prevent 
the  development  of  a  majority  favorable  to 
the  suffrage  resolution,  the  chairman  and 
the  majority  of  the  committee  not  only 
neglect  the  suffrage  (luestion.  but  all  of 
the  other  imi)ortant  matters,  responsibility 
for  which  has  been  placed  on  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Congress. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  suffrage 
amendment,  whatever  one's  attitude  may 
be  toward  it,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
oi)inion  as  to  the  dodging  and  evasive  tac- 
tics of  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  at- 
tempting the  avoidance  of  this  issue,  and  in 
so  doing,  neglecting  all  of  the  important 
and  responsible  duties  of  the  committee. 

Honest  opposition  to  the  suffrage 
amendment  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  might  be  forgiven,  at  least 
by  those  who  are  not  favorable  to  sufFr.-ige ; 
but  the  jiolicy  of  cowardly  dodging  and  of 
neglect  of  duty  will  not  be  justified  by  any- 
one. 

All  is  quiet  along  the  bor- 
In  Mexico  der.  Carranza  is  to  ad- 
dress a  new  note  to  the 
American  Government.  Whether  it  will 
reiterate  the  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  troops  no  one 
knows.  The  regular  troops  on  the  bor- 
der are  being  reinforced  by  militia 
from  the  border  states.  But  116  na- 
tional guardsmen  of  Texas  have  re- 
fused to  respond  to  the  call  to  mobilize, 
and  are  to  be  tried  by  court  martial.  It 
is  continually  being  reported  that  the 
Carranza  forces  are  about  to  take  some 
decisive  action  against  the  bandits  who 
have  made  the  attacks  upon  United 
States  ten'itory. 

Meanwhile  Villa  is — nowhere. 


"^^  lockout  and  strike  of 
Ri°  3°  60,000  garment  workers 
^^^^^-  in  New  York  City  goes 
doggedly  on.  The  fact  which  makes 
this  industrial  conflict  unusually  de- 
plorable is  that  it  disrupted  perhaps 
the  most  promising  plan  ever  invented 
for  the  avoidance  of  such  disputes  be- 
tween employers  and  workers.  In  such 
a  conflict  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter 
to  fix  the  responsibility  for  its  begin- 
ning. In  the  present  case,  however, 
there  is  now  available  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  a  group  of  independent 
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Morris   in  Puck 


WILL  THE  JUDGE  SAVE  THE  LADY? 
THE     ADVENTURES 


Wrrd   in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

TEASING     THE     ELEPHANT 


OF    AN    ELEPHANT- 


observers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  put 
the  blame  squarely  on  one  side. 

Twenty-four  professors  in  Columbia 
University  have  signed  a  statement  of 
the  results  of  their  study  of  this  lock- 
out in  the  needle  trades.  It  is  so  un- 
equivocal in  its  conclusions  and  so  con- 
vincing in  the  reasons  it  gives  for  those 
conclusions  that  we  print  it  entire: 

The  trade  agreement  between  employers 
aud  employeesi  in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt 
industry  in  this  city  maintained  for  five 
years  a  relation  of  peaceful  cooperation 
and  brought  about  great  betterment  in  the 
industry.  The  breakdown  of  this  voluntary 
plan,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country,  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  students  and  teachers  of 
economics  and  political  science. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  state- 
ments of  the  Manufactui-ers'  Protective 
Association  we  prepared  what  we  believed 
to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts,  drawn 


almost  entirely  from  the  written  statements 
and  explanations  submitted  to  us  by  the 
IManufacturers'  Protective  Association, 
with  the  request  that  they  correct  or  am- 
plify it  in  any  regard  in  vhich  it  might 
seem  to  them  inaccurate  or  incomplete. 

To  this  request,  the  officers  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Protective  Association  have  re- 
plied that  our  statement  of  the  facts  is 
substantially  correct.  Our  conclusion,  after 
careful  consideration,  is  that  the  Manufac- 
turers' Protective  Association  broke  its 
two-year  agreement — which  still  had  more 
than  a  year  to  run — without  other  justifi- 
cation than  the  fear  that  the  agreement 
might  thereafter  be  broken  by  the  union, 
at  a  time  less  favorable  to  the  manufac- 
turers' interests. 

The  basis  for  this  fear  that  the  union 
was  planning  to  strike  at  a  favorable  time 
is  hard  to  discover.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  real  reason  for  the  action  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Protective  Association  is  that  its 
officers  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  their  agreement,  and,  as  their 


Copyright    I'ndencood 

TWO  WHO  FLEW  TO  WASHINGTON 

Alan  R.  Hawley,  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  Victor  Carlstrom,  the  pilot,  with 
the  190-horse  power  Curtiss  machine  which  carried  them  from  New  York  to  Washinprton,  237 
miles,  in  187  minutes^ — a  speed  of  78  miles  an  hour.  The  aeroplane,  the  J.  N.  8,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Aero  Club  to  the  National  Guard  of  New  Mexico  and  the  flight  to  Washington  was  the  first  stage 
of  transportation   to   the  border.   A    heavy   packet   of   newspapers    was    carried   to   prove  'that   an 

aerial  mail  service  is   feasible 


president  has  stated,  they  wished  to  return 
tt)  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  15)10.  We 
regard  this  as  little  less  than  a  public 
calamity,  and  earnestly  urge  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  restore  the  agreement. 

In  our  opinion,  a  just  interpretation  of 
the  admitted  facts  warrants  fixing  the  bur- 
den of  the  responsibility  for  the  present 
crisis  directly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association.  The  breaking  of 
this  important  trade  agreement  involves  a 
responsibility  which  we  feel  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  employers  in  this  industry  can- 
not afford  to  assume. 

We,  therefore,  sincerely  hope  that  the 
action  taken  may  in  some  way  be  subjected 
to  revision  after  more  deliberate  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Manufacturers'  Protective  As- 
sociation. 

Among  the  names  signed  to  this 
statement  are  those  of  such  men  as 
John  Dewey,  professor  of  philosophy; 
Charles  A.  Beard,  professor  of  politics; 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  professor  of 
social  economy;  Franklin  H.  Giddings, 
professor  of  sociology;  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy. 

Such  a  statement  made  by  such  men 
demands  more  than  the  general  denial 
entered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers.  Unless  weighty  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  against  its  con- 
clusions, it  will  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  public  opinion,  which  is  the  real 
court  of  final  jurisdiction  in  such  con- 
troversies>--^__^^ 

A  T-.  •^-  XTT  1  Following  upon 
An  Exciting  Week  ,    ^      ,  ^    . 

„.  Tr„^ j,,„  several    weeks    in 

at  Verdun  ...       ^, 

which     the     news 

from  Verdun  contained  nothing  except 
the  uncertain  loss  and  gain  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  trenches  we  hear  of 
important  operations  on  both  sides  of 
the  Meuse.  The  French  executed  offen- 
sive movements  with  unexpected  vigor, 
but  on  the  whole  the  advantage  at  the 
end  of  the  week  seems  to  lie  with  the 
Germans. 

The  French  began  on  Monday  with 
ah  assault  of  Fort  Douaumont.  This 
was  the  first  important  point  taken  by 
the  Germans  when  they  began  their  at- 
tack upon  Verdun  last  February,  and 
in   fact   is   the   only   one  of  the   older 
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forts  about  Verdun  that  they  have  yet 
captured.  It  stands  upon  a  ridge  five 
miles  northeast  of  Verdun  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  that  city.  From  this 
hight  the  German  guns  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  Verdun  and  have 
demolished  most  of  the  buildings  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cathedral.  This 
historic  edifice  has  been  hit  by  only  one 
shell  and  this  was  doubtless  an  acci- 
dent since  it  towers  above  the  rest  of 
the  town. 

Except  for  its  use  as  an  artillery 
station,  however,  the  possession  of 
Douaumont  was  not  of  much  value  to 
the  Germans,  for  they  could  not  ad- 
vance along  the  plateau  toward  Verdun 
because  this  is  covered  by  the  guns  on 
Dead  Man  Hill  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Meuse.  Accordingly  the  Germans 
have  ever  since  the  capture  of  Dou- 
aumont been  devoting  their  efforts  to 
getting  possession  of  the  hills  west  of 
the  river. 

After  two  months  of  the  hardest  kind 
of  fighting  the  Germans  seemed  likely 
to  gain  Le  Mort  Homme  and  Hill  304, 
the  chief  hights  west  of  the  Meuse 
when  General  Nivelle  turned  tables 
upon  them  by  delivering  an  assault 
upon  Fort  Douaumont  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river.  He  brought  his  heavy 
artillery  to  bear  upon  the  fort  and 
after  a  bombardment  that  began  on 
Sunday  and  continued  till  Monday 
afternoon  he  ordered  a  charge.  The  in- 
fantry advanced  singing  the  "Marseil- 
laise" and  carried  everything  before 
them  until  they  reached  the  fort.  This 
also  they  captured  with  the  exception 
of  the  northeast  corner  to  which  the 
Germans  clung  tenaciously.  But  the 
French  were  not  able  to  keep  the  foot- 
hold they  had  gained  at  Douaumont. 
During  the  next  two  days  the  Germans 
drove  them  out  of  the  fort  and  out  of 
the  trenches  to  the  south  of  it.  In  the 
fighting  at  Douaumont  the  Germans 
claim  to  have  taken  prisoner  48  officers 
and  1943  men. 

West  ot  Douaumont  are  the  quarries 
of  Haudromont,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  labyrinth  of  underground 
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passages.  The  quarries  were  captured 
by  a  charge  of  Saxon  troops  on  April 
16  but  the  French  regained  them  at 
the  same  time  that  they  took  Douau- 
mont tho  here  again  they  were  not  able 
to  hold  their  gains  against  the  German 
counterattack. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Meuse  a  body 
of  Thuringians  carried  by  storm  the  vil- 
lage of  Cumieres,  taking  more  than 
three  hundred  prisoners.  A  few  days 
later  ihe  French  regained  part  of  it. 
Cumieres  stands  on  comparatively  low 
ground  near  the  river  two  miles  east  of 
Le  Mort  Homme.  Its  sole  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  thru  it  the  Ger- 
mans can  get  access  to  Le  Mort  Homme 
from  the  east  as  they  already  have  ac- 
cess to  it  from  the  west  and  north. 
One  of  the  two  summits  of  Le  Mort 
Homme  is  now  held  by  the  Germans 
and  they  have  possession  of  part  if  not 


Kuby    in   Atif    York   W'ofUI 
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all  of  Hill  304,  which  stands  next  to  it 
on  the  southwest.  Sixty  thousand  fresh 
German  troops  have  just  been  brought 
up  against  these  hills,  so  it  is  evident 
that  the  Germans  are  determined  to 
persist  in  their  attack  on  Verdun.  On 
page  396,  under  the  title  "Half  a  Mil- 
lion Madmen,"  we  quote  from  an  eye 
witness  of  the  fighting  at  Verdun. 


The  Austrian 
Plan 


The  Italians  admit  that 
the  Austrian  drive  in 
the  Tirol  took  them  by 
surprize,  and  the  general  in  command 
of  this  sector  of  the  frontier  has  been 
removed  for  negligence.  The  attention 
of  General  Count  Cadorna,  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Italian  forces,  was 
fixed  upon  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
he  was  delivering  heavy  blows  on  the 
defenses  of  Gorz,  when  it  was  suddenly 
distracted  by  a  powerful  Austrian  of- 


VERDUN  AFTER  THREE  MONTHS 
During  the  past  week  the  French  have  made  a  stronjr  but  not  altoprether  successful  effort  to  regain 
Fort   Douaumont   and   Haudromont  on   the   eastern   side   of   the    Meust,   while   the   Germans   on   the 
western  side  have  taken  the  villagre  of  Cumieres  and  pained  some  Kround  on   Le  Mort   Homme  and 
Hill  304.  The  shaded  area  is  that  held  by  the  Germans.  That  within  the  lighter  dotted  line  shows 

their  latest  sains 
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fensive  from  the  Trentino  in  his  rear. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  Italians 
sliould  not  have  been  forewarned  if  not 
forearmed  against  attack  from  this 
quarter,  for  the  Trentino,  where  the 
preparations  were  being  made,  is  chief- 
ly inhabited  by  Italians  who  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  give  information  to 
their  brethren  over  the  border.  The 
concentration  of  troops  in  the  Tren- 
tino, as  the  southern  part  of  Austrian 
Tirol  is  called,  began  early  in  the 
spring,  and  if  we  can  accept  the  Italian 
estimates,  the  Austrians  massed  in  these 
mountains  some  600,000  troops,  with 
over  3000  cannon.  Many  of  these 
troops  have  been  brought  from  Serbia 
and  Galicia,  showing  that  the  Austrians 
have  little  fear  of  a  serious  offensive 
either  by  the  Russians  on  the  Galician 
front  or  by  the  French  and  British  at 
Salonica.  Further  evidence  of  the  less- 
ened importance  attached  to  the  Bal- 
kans is  found  in  the  Italian  report  that 
Bulgars  have  been  brought  to  the 
Isonzo  front. 

Such  an  oflFensive  as  the  Austrians 
have  now  undertaken  was  feared  a 
year  ago  when  Italy  entered  the  war, 
and  pessimistic  prophets  were  heard  to 
say  that  the  Austrians  would  be  in 
Venice  within  three  weeks.  It  appears 
that  troops  were  actually  massed  in  the 
Trentino  with  this  object,  but  they 
were  transferred  instead  to  Galicia, 
where  the  Russians  were  threatening 
to  cross  the  Hungarian  frontier. 

The  inner  meaning  of  the  Austrian 


invasion  of  Italy  is  as  difficult  to  de- 
vine  as  of  the  German  attack  upon 
Verdun.  It  may  be  merely  a  demonstra- 
tion of  strength  to  forestall  an  Italian 
offensive  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  Isonzo  front.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  an  attempt  to  disable  or  dis- 
member Italy  and  so  compel  her  to 
withdraw  from  the  war.  An  advance  of 
thirty-five  miles  by  the  Austrians  in 
the  direction  they  are  now  headed 
"would  put  them  in  possession  of  Padua 
and  deliver  the  whole  province  of  Ven- 
etia  into  their  hands.  This  would  serve 
as  valuable  "trading  stock"  when  it 
came  to  making  terms  of  peace,  but  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  Austria  would  at- 
tempt to  annex  Venetia  again,  even  if 
she  could,  for  this  would  be  a  per- 
manent source  of  danger  to  Europe 
and  insure  the  implacable  enmity  of 
Italy. 

Some    clue    to    the 
The  Descent  from    Austrian  intentions 


the  Tirol 


m  a  v    be    inferred 


from  the  instructions  found  on  the  Aus- 
trian prisoners.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  movement  is  called  "the  offen- 
sive in  Po  Valley."  The  soldiers  on  en- 
tering the  enemy's  territory  were  told 
that  they  must  not  show  themselves 
weak,  but  that  they  must  avoid  all  bru- 
tality. They  were  promised  for  the  sum- 
mer baths  in  the  Adriatic  at  the  Lido, 
the  fashionable  bathing  beach  on  the 
reef  outside  Venice. 

The   Austrians   therefore   intend,    or 


desire  to  be  understood  as  intending,  to 
advance  down  the  Po  River  to  the 
Adriatic.  But  so  far  their  advance  has 
been  to  the  north  of  this;  that  is,  they 
are  striking  east  from  Trent  toward 
Vicenza,  not  south  from  Rovereto  tow- 
ard Verona.  At  least  the  movement 
southward  down  the  Adige  River  tow- 
ard Verona  seems  not  to  be  pushed 
with  much  vigor  and  the  Italians  claim 
to  have  brought  it  to  a  halt.  Verona 
forms  the  northeast  angle  of  the  famous 
Italian  Quadrilateral,  the  smashing  of 
which  gave  Napoleon  his  reputation  as 
a  military  genius.  The  other  angles  are 
Peschiera  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Garda 
and  Mantua  and  Legnago,  forming  the 
southern  side  of  this  Quadrilateral  of 
fortresses. 

But  the  Austrians  by  striking  east  in- 
stead of  south  will  avoid  the  Quadri- 
lateral. They  are  pressing  forward  on 
a  twenty-mile  front  between  the  Astico 
and  the  Brenta  Rivers.  This  leads  them 
to  the  frontier  towns  of  Schio,  Arsiero 
and  Asiago,  from  which  railroads  lead 
down  to  Vicenza.  The  38-centimeter 
guns  of  the  Austrians  have  already  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  defenses  of 
these  towns  and  the  inhabitants  have 
fled  into  the  interior.  The  Italians  seem 
to  have  given  up  hope  of  holding  back 
the  Austrians  in  the  mountains  and  are 
withdrawing  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Brenta  and  the  Astico.  The  Austrians 
claim  to  have  taken  some  thirty  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  numerous  guns. 

But  the  Italians  in  falling  back  are 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  INVASION  OF  ITALY 
The  Austrians  from  the  Trentino  are  movinpr  out  of  the  mountain  passes   into  the  valleys  leading  toward  Venice.  Their  guns  are  already  thundering 
at  the  forts  of  Arsiero  and  Asiago.  in  their  effort  to  reach  Vicenza  and  push   on  to  the  Adi'iatic.  In  this  sketch  map  the  dark  portion  represents  Italian 
territory.  The  boundary  line  was  drawn  in  1866  along  the  edge  of  the  mountains  so  as  to  give  the  Austrians   the  advantage  which  they  are  using  in 
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getting  upon  a  terrain  more  favorable 
to  their  forces,  while  the  difficulties  of 
the  Austrians  will  increase  with  their 
advance.  If  they  succeed  in  taking  Arsi- 
ero  and  Asiago  and  entering  the  plateau 
beyond  they  will  be  subject  to  attack 
from  both  sides.  Here  the  Italians  will 
have  the  advantage  of  railroads,  while 
the  Austrians  will  have  no  means  of 
communication  with  their  base  in  the 
Trentino  except  by  the  mountain  passes 
thru  which  they  have  entered  Italy.  The 
Italians  should  be  able  to  put  into  the 
field  a  force  from  three  to  five  times  as 
great  as  any  the  Austrians  could  muster 
and  in  the  open  country  numbers  will 
count  for  more  than  in  the  mountains. 

,      Q  The    recent    outbreak    in 

T-j  T.  °  Ireland  has  shown  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  radical  and 
immediate  reorganization  of  the  Irish 
Government.  As  soon  as  the  disorder 
had  been  supprest  Premier  Asquith 
went  to  Dublin  for  a  personal  investi- 
gation. He  was  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Privy  Council  and  held 
conversations  with  all  parties,  including 
some  of  the  captured  rebels.  On  his 
return  he  announced  that  the  cabinet 
had  selected  David  Lloyd  George  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion and  requested  that  in  the  mean- 
time all  criticism  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  handy  man  of  the  cabi- 
net to  be  sent  to  settle  difficult  disputes 
because  of  his  unusual  ability  in  con- 
ciliating warring  factions.  In  his  new 
post  of  Minister  of  Munitions  he  has 
induced  both  employers  and  employees 
to  suspend  their  most  cherished  rights 
and  to  submit  to  unprecedented  bur- 
dens and  restrictions.  He  stands  well 
with  both  Sir  Edward  Carson,  leader 
of  the  Ulster  party,  and  John  Redmond, 
loader  of  the  Nationalists,  and  may  be 
expected  to  effect  a  possible  compro- 
mise on  the  home  rule  question. 

It  is  assumed  that  some  sort  of  local 
government  for  Ireland  will  be  estab- 
lished, but  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  both  the  Ulster  and 
Nationalist  volunteers  will  be  brought 
into  the  army.  An  attempt  to  disarm 


either  of  these  bodies  would  precipi- 
tate trouble.  The  government  did  not 
dare  attempt  it  before  the  war  and  it 
would  be  still  more  ticklish  to  do  it 
now.  Premier  Asquith  has  publicly 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  execution 
of  the  rebel  leaders  has  caused  an  un- 
fortunate impression  in  America.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  very  unusual  ac- 
tion of  28  .members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  petitioned  the 
Speaker  to  have  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  the  Dyer 
resolution  expressing  "the  horror  of 
the  American  people"  at  the  execution. 

.  p     J       No  sausages  to  be  had.  The 
.  weekly  butter  allowance  cut 

10  tor  down  from  four  ounces  to 
three.  Potatoes  limited  to  less  than  a 
pound  a  day.  Meat  reduced  to  half  a 
pound  a  week.  Not  enough  milk  for 
the  babies.  The  beer  supply  running- 
short  as  summer  begins.  Riots  in  the 
market  place.  Such  are  the  reports 
from  Berlin. 

That  the  situation  is  alarming  is 
proved  by  the  extraordinary  measures 
taken  to  alleviate  it.  The  Kaiser  came 
suddenly  back  to  Berlin  and  reorgan- 
ized   the    department    of    the    interior. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

2Iay  22 — Turks  withdniw  on  Tigris 
south  of  Kut-t'1-Aiiiara.  French  eu- 
ter  Fort  Douaumout. 

Mill/  2.3 — Gprmans  take  Cumi^res. 
Italians  retiriug  fmui  Sugaua  Val- 
ley. 

May  24 — British  oxpousos  for  two 
years  of  war  .fU.UOO.OdO.CKM).  I,lo,vd 
(Jt'orge  takes  charge  of  Irish  .situa- 
tion. 

May  25 — Gorman  Govprnnient  takes 
over  all  food  supplies.  Germans  re- 
gaiu  Douaumout. 

May  2G — Rockefellpr  Foundatiim  ap- 
propriates a  million  dollars  for  Pol- 
ish and  I'alkaii  relief.  Austriaus  at- 
tack fortitieatious  of  Arsiero. 

May  27— General  Gallieui.  defender 
of  I'aris.  dies.  French  regain  part 
of  Cumi^res. 

^fay  2S — nulgars  oooiipy  Deniirhissar 
ill  (Jreek  teirirory.  (Jermans  attack 
I>:'itisli   front   near   Loos. 


Dr.  Clemens  Delbriick,  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
graciously  permitted  to  resign  on  the 
ground  of  ill  health  and  overwork.  Dr. 
Karl  Helfferich,  the  brilliant  young 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed him.  A  Department  of  Food  Sup- 
plies has  been  created  and  at  the  head 
of  it  has  been  placed  Tortilowitz  von 
Batocki,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  the  ability  he  has  displayed  in  the 
administration  of  East  Prussia  durins; 
the  war.  The  Bundesrat  or  Federal 
Council  has  empowered  this  new  officer 
to  seize  and  dispose  of  all  the  foodstuffs 
and  fodder  of  the  empire  and  to  regu- 
late sales,  prices,  transportation,  im- 
portation, exportation  and  consump- 
tion. His  power  is  not  limited  to  Prus- 
sia but  overrides  the  administration  of 
the  several  States.  He  even  has  the 
right  in  cases  of  emergency  to  overrule 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Council 
itself,  tho  he  must  submit  his  acts  to 
the  approval  of  the  Council  immediate- 
ly afterward.  In  short  Htrr  von  Bato- 
cki is  a  food  dictator  with  practically 
unlimited  power  over  all  matters  of 
food  except  in  the  army. 

The  adoption  of  bread  tickets  and  the 
use  of  potatoes  in  bread  were  sufficient 
to  carry  the  population  thru  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  but  the  harvest  of  1915 
was  short  by  nine  million  tons  in  wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  oats.  Cattle  and  pigs 
had  to  be  killed  because  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  import  fodder  for  them  as  had 
been  done  in  former  years.  Thanks  to 
these  precautions  the  grain  supply  held 
out  and  there  will  be  more  than  enough 
bread  to  last  till  the  harvest.  But  mi.ats 
and  fats  of  all  kinds  are  running  low 
and  the  people  of  Germany  will  have 
to  go  upon  a  vegetarian  diet  in  part  at 
least.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  sea- 
son may  be  tided  over  by  taking  stock 
of  all  the  food  supplies  of  the  empire 
and  so  regulating  their  distribution 
that  all  classes  shall  share  in  them. 
Bavaria  and  the  other  southern  states 
are  better  off  than  Prussia  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food.  The  conquered  territory  of 
Belgium,  France,  Lithuania,  Poland 
and  Courland  is  being  put  in  crops  by 
the  government. 
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THE   NATIONAL   DEFENSE  THERMOMETER 


RE-ENTER  REPUBLICANISM 

BY  W.  G.  HARDING 


THE  people  of  the  United  States 
are  ready  and  eager  to  acclaim 
the  Republican  party  returned 
to  the  nation's  service.  The  tide  is 
swelling  and  irresistible,  altho  the 
political  situation  is  unmatched  in  all 
our  history.  There  is  as  marked  a  de- 
sire for  a  Republican  restoration  for 
our  industrial  sake  as  when  the 
American  people  turned  hopefully  to 
William  McKinley  in  1896,  and  tnere 
is  an  anxiety  for  our  nationality  not 
unlike  that  which  sought  out  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  1860. 

A  good  many  people  thought  they 
saw  the  end  of  the  Republican  party 
in  1912,  but  when  the  effects  of  de- 
feat were  measured  in  the  country's 
misfortune,  we  saw  we  had  wasted 
perfectly  good  Republican  energy  in 
smashing  a  precedent  which  might 
have  been  flung  aside  with  one  sweep 
of  a  sober  hand,  and  concord  was 
shattered  in  the  smashing.  But  it  is 
useless  to  talk  of  1912.  I  prefer  to  re- 
gret the  unhappiness  and  its  attend- 
ing defeats,  and  turn  and  invite  all 
who  believe  in  Republican  principles 
to  touch  elbows  again  and  move  on  to 
the  triumphant  national  return  which 
has  already  been  hailed  so  gladly  in 
many  states. 

The  Republican  party  has  applied 
the  best  of  thought  and  honest  intent 
to  the  solution  of  all  problems  which 
attend  exceptional  growth,  and  means 
to  go  on — without  stopping  the 
growth — deliberately,  orderly,  consci- 
entiously, neither  yielding  nor  ap- 
pealing to  prejudice  or  passion,  but 
strengthening  the  weak  in  the  su- 
premacy of  law,  always  seeking  the 
ideal  over  safe  and  proven  paths. 

This  is  not  always  easy  in  popular 
government.  The  Republican  party 
became  so  absorbed  in  national  perils 
that  it  ignored  party  weakness.  That 
was  our  undoing.  A  party  could  be- 
come so  concerned  about  its  own  af- 
fairs and  its  appeal  for  popular  ap- 
proval that  it  might  ignore  a  national 
peril.  There  are  always  extremes  to 
be  avoided,  and  there  is  no  loftier 
statesmanship  than  that  which  finds 
the  righteous  mean.  There  must  be 
some  safe  attitude,  for  example,  be- 
tween being  "too  proud  to  fight"  and 
magnifying  the  chip  on  the  shoulder 
which  calls  for  a  scrap. 

It  seems  characteristic  of  our 
American  life  that  we  must  have 
periodical  Democratic  disaster  to 
bring  us  to  appreciation  of  the 
healthful  glow  of  Republican  activ- 
ity. There  would  be  worse  depression 
in  the  land  today  than  there  was  be- 
tween 1893  and  1897  if  the  European 
war  had  not  saved  us  from  the  blight 
of  Wilsonian   Democracv.   We   have 


The  Independent  —  in  harmony 
'ivitk  long-established  policy  —  is 
publishing  all  sides  of  the  Presi- 
dential problem  in  the  most  inter- 
esting campaign  year  since  1860. 
Senator  Harding  of  Ohio,  who 
is  to  "strike  the  keynote"  as  tern- 
porai-y  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Convention  opening  June  7, 
speaks  with  authority  for  the 
Grand    Old    Party. — The    Editor. 


the  burden  of  a  war  emergency  tax 
when  imports  exceed  those  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  peace,  and 
our  exports  far  surpass  all  previous 
figures  because  of  our  enormous  war 
shipments  to  Europe.  Not  only  has 
the  European  war  not  destroyed  our 
business,  but  it  has  given  us  the  only 
business  we  have.  It  has  given  us  a 
fictitious,  sectional  prosperity,  but  it 
does  not  blind  us  to  the  depression 
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likely  to  follow,  nor  to  the  industrial 
reconstruction  which  must  be  worked 
out,  nor  to  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial menace  of  desperate  Europe 
struggling,  after  peace  is  restored, 
for  its  own  rehabilitation. 

All  that  the  Wilson  Administration 
has  said  concerning  its  economic  pol- 
icy is  disproved  by  facts,  and  is  chal- 
lenged by  its  change  of  attitude  on 
sugar  and  the  tariff  commission.  A 
party  committed  to  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only  has  again  proven  a  party 
deficient  in  revenue  always.  The  tar- 
iff commission  plan  is  a  professed 
conversion,  not  to  magnify  the  series 
of  succeeding  changes,  but  to  hide 
the  tariff  blunder  of  1913.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  nobody  pretends 
that  any  Republican  tariff  has  -been 
perfect,  we  know  that  none  has  ever 
been  destructive. 

Democracy  reduced  the  capacity  to 
live  and  left  the  cost  mounting 
higher.  It  has  been  talking  a  hundred 
years  about  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer,  and  never  a 
thought  for  the  American  producer. 
In  saying  "producer"  I  mean  the  toil- 
er. It  is  not  what  the  consumer  pays 
that  counts  so  much ;  the  big  thing  is 
the  consumer's  ability  to  buy.  It  is 
the  prospering  producer  that  makes 
a  capable  consumer.  It  is  not  the  con- 
sumer who  made  the  higher  Amer- 
ican standard,  but  the  producer  with 
coin  in  his  pocket  and  attending  abil- 
ity to  buy. 

Our  protective  policy  is  certain 
to  be  the  great  issue  of  the  com- 
ing campaign.  There  will  be  more 
spectacular  issues,  there  will  be  the 
patriotic  appeal  for  preparedness, 
with  Republican  committal  to  an  ade- 
quate program  for  national  defense. 
And  it  will  be  no  new  declaration  for 
the  Republican  party.  But  the  pro- 
tective policy  is  inseparable  from 
any  preparedness  discussion.  Aside 
from  the  self-dependence  in  produc- 
tion, which  is  a  nation's  first  reliance, 
it  affords  the  means  of  providing  an 
army  and  naw  without  the  burden 
of  direct  and  odious  taxation.  I  like 
the  thought  of  making  our  foreign 
competitor  pay  this  cost  of  guarding 
us  against  his  possible  trespass  of 
our  national  rights. 

One  cannot  recall  a  yawming  Fed- 
eral Treasuiy  under  Republican  ad- 
ministration, but  the  pathetic  spec- 
tacle of  the  present  attempt  at  pre- 
paredness by  the  present  Administra- 
tion is  due  to  threatened  bankruptcy 
of  the  Treasury  amid  the  demands  of 
ordinary  expense  and  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  income  notwithstanding 
the  emergency  war  tax  and  the  new 
Federal  levies.    The  Democracy  that 
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"would  have  burned  the  custom 
houses"  is  in  the  saddle,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  revenue  is  the  invariable 
effect  of  a  Democratic  cause. 

I  do  not  mean  to  dilate  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  Democratic  par|;y 
or  detail  its  blunders,  or  to  proclaim 
the  weakness  of  the  Democratic  pol- 
icy or  the  wobbling  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration, I  do  not  object  to  a 
president  changing  his  mind,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
a  specialty.  I  would  rather  proclaim 
the  strength  of  the  Republican  party 
and  its  capacity  to  promote  the  com- 
mon weal  and  the  nation's  good. 
,  One  is  reluctant  to  criticize  the  Ad- 
ministration in  its  foreign  policies, 
at  a  time  of  anxiety  like  the  passing 
days.  I  should  prefer  to  present  a 
united  front  to  the  world,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  notions  of  my  own, 
than  to  convey  the  impression  of  a 
divided  people.  I  want  to  stand  by  the 
President,  but  I  want  him  to  stand  by 
my  country.  It  is  good  to  keep  out  of 
war,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
American  rights.  It  is  possible  to 
speak  for  justice  and  be  unneutral, 
but  we  may  assert  an  American  right 
with  partiality  to  America  and  neu- 
trality to  the  world. 

We  want  a  real  and  righteous 
Americanism  abroad,  and  we  need  a 
newly-consecrated    Americanism    at 
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It  is  useless  to  talk  of  Ipl2. 

The  war  has  given  us  a  fictitious, 
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I    do    not    object    to    a    president 

changing  his  mind,  but  I  do   not 

think  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a 

specialty. 

We  should  make   America  prosper 

first. 

The  Republican  party  is  too  big  to 

trail  any  man. 


home.  We  want  the  spirit  truly 
American  and  all-pervading,  and  we 
want  an  outward  manifestation.  We 
must  be  a  people  with  one  great  ideal, 
one  all-encompassing  aspiration,  one 
guiding  hope,  one  common  interest, 
one  people  and  one  flag.  That's  why 
I  am  Republican.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  our  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
American  patriotism.  But  we  must 
have  a  slogan  of  prosperity  and  we 
should  make  America  'prosper  first. 
That  is  the  Republican  doctrine.  It  is 
our  doctrine  to  proclaim  the  same 
preparedness  in  Illinois  that  we  pro- 
claim in  Massachusetts.  We  must  ex- 
alt the  same  Americanism  in  Iowa 
that  we  exalt  in  Texas.  We  must  urge 
the  same  tax  on  incomes  in  Louisiana 
that  we  urge  in  New  York,  and  give 


one  the  same  authority  in  spending 
that  tax  as  the  other.  We  must  urge 
the  same  economic  policy  for  North 
Dakota  as  we  do  for  Connecticut  or 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  social 
justice  in  Oregon  as  we  do  in  South 
Carolina.  This  is  the  course  of  politi- 
cal righteousness,  and  the  blend  of 
Americanism  which  bespeaks  the 
great  nation. 

The  editor  of  The  Independent 
wishes  to  know  my  views  about 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Theodore  Roosevelt  should  not  be 
consulted  if  he  is  back  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  the  party  is  too  big  to 
trail  any  man.  The  principles  of  the 
party  stand  ahead  of  any  candidate 
or  all  the  candidates  together.  I  am 
distinctly  a  party  man.  We  are  a  pop- 
ular government,  thru  the  agency  of 
political  parties,  and  principles  come 
first.  The  nominee  should  best  repre- 
sent our  platform. 

The  salvation  of  the  country  rests 
with  the  Republican  party.  I  think 
we  all  feel  that.  I  think  Colonel 
Roosevelt  himself  feels  it  as  deeply 
as  any  of  us.  If  Colonel  Roosevelt 
wishes  to  be  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  we  welcome  him,  and 
want  him,  his  advice  and  coopera- 
tion, but  the  Republican  party,  as  I 
have  said,  will  not  trail  any  man. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A   WOMAN    OF    PARIS 


(SEPTEMBER  10,  19M) 


BY  EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR 


For  more  than  half  a  century  Miss  Proctor  has  been  writing  poems,  articles  of  American  and  European  travel  and  stories 
for  The  Independent.  Now,  nearly  ninety  years  old,  she  writes  with  the  same  interest  and  vigor  of  events  today. — The  Editor 

And  springing  from  the  ranks  he  seized  her 
arm: 


Retreating  towards  the  Marne,  his  regiment 
Would  pass  at  morn  a  neighboring  suburb 
thru; 
And    thither  walked    his    glad  young  wife, 
intent 
To  see  her  soldier,  strong   and   brave    and 
true ; 
And  in  her  arms,  or  pattering  with  light  feet 
Beside  her  steps,  she  held  her  baby  boy — 
O  the  proud  moment  when  his  eyes  should 


"Courage,  courage,  Madame !  Your  husband 
fell. 
Yesterday,  by  my  side,  at  Maux."  ...  Ah  well. . . 
Ah  well  .  ,  .  her  eyelids  closed,  her  heart 
stood  still.  .  .  . 
What  joy  henceforth  can  wile,  what  grief  can 
harm!  .  .  . 
Then  swift  above  her  head,  with  deathless 
will 


fireet 

-T'u   •    Txti     AT-  i      1-  •        •         »  -xi    •      1      She  raised  her  boy,  presenting  him,  and  cried. 

Their  httle  Victor  brimming  o  er  with  joy!  ^_    ,,  ,_  „„..„•,,   «Ar,%,.  1  t7  ',,...»  • 


Upon  the  curb  she  stood  as  past  they  filed. 
When  something  barred  the  way  and,  un- 
awares. 
The  line    a    moment    stayed;    then  wife  and 
child 
A   corporal    saw — the   father's   friend   and 
theirs — 


For  all  her  anguish,  "Vive  la  France!' 
A  thrill 
Ran  thru  the  throng,  and  with  the  line's  ad- 
vance 
Cheers  filled  the  morning  sky  for  her  and 
France 
As  if  no  soldier  in  his  place  had  died! — 

For,  France,  secure,  invincible,  immortal. 
While  women  such  as  she  are  at  its  portal! 


. 


THREE  OF  US  WITHOUT  A  CARE 


BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 


FOR  the  perfect  holiday  three 
things  are  essential :  one  canoe, 
one  chosen  companion,  and  all 
outdoors.  The  canoe  should  be  light 
— ^Grey  Brother  weighs  but  fifty-five 
pounds ;  seaworthy — Grey  Brother 
rides  rough  water  like  a  gull;  stanch 
— Grey  Brother  carries  eight  times 
his  own  weight  without  a  stagger; 
faithful  and  friendly — if  you  have 
ever  known  a  canoe  like  Grey  Broth- 
er intimately,  you  know  what  I  mean. 

The  chosen  companion  should  have 
all  those  qualities  of  sportsmanship, 
understanding,  cheerfulness,  patience, 
and  grit  that  you  pray  for  yourself 
in  your  secret  moments  with  the  Red 
Gods.  Such  companions  are  rare, 
but  those  same  gods  sometimes  grant 
us  companionship  not  after  our 
deserts  but  according  to  their  own 
great-heartedness. 

The  outdoors  should  be  as  nearly 
pure  wilderness  as  may  be;  the  works 
of  man  can  do  nothing  but  mar  the 
perfect  holiday. 

There  lie  before  me  two  diaries  of 
such  a  great  adventure,  of  a  splendid 
two  weeks  w'herein  Milady  Joconda 
and  the  Tortoise — to  say  nothing  of 
the  good  Grey  Brother — went  "to 
dance  before  the  Trues." 

Let  us  turn  over  the  pages  of  these 
journals,  and  see  what  simple  doings 
spell  contentment  when  the  feverish 
ways  of  men  are  left  behind.  The 
story  opens  with  sundry  lists.  This 
sounds  prosaic,  but  if  you  are  of  the 
vagabond  fellowship  yourself,  you 
know  that  one  of  the  sure  manifesta- 
tions of  the  return  of  the  wander 
longing  when  the  crows  begin  to  caw 
again  in  the  spring  is  an  explosive, 
"Let's  make  a  list!"  It  matters  not 
how  far  away  the  trip  itself  may  be. 
to  "make  a  list"  is  the  one  sure  way 
to  clap  a  mortgage  on  the  future. 

The  story  proceeds  antiphonally, 
now  Joconda  speaking,  now  the  Tor- 
toise. The  scene  is  in  the  Canadian 
wilds,  where  one  steps  from  the  train, 
launches  Grey  Brother  and  slips  into 
solitude. 

Sunday,  September  24 — Left  Joe 
Lake  Station  at  10:50  a.  m.  Paddled 
thru  Joe  Lake,  Little  Joe  and  an  end- 
less, tortuous  creek,  lifting:  over  beaver 
dams,  tracking:  here  and  there,  and  car- 
rying around  falls.  Stopped  for  lunch 
at  head  of  carry  into  Island  Lake:  hard- 
tack, cheese,  one  piece  Peter's  and  three 
dates  apiece.  Decided  to  camp  there. 
Dinner:  corn-bread,  broiled  ham, 
stewed  apricots. 

Weather  cloudy  and  overcast,  with  oc- 
casional showers.  Saw  downy  wood- 
pecker, flicker,  loon  with  chicks,  blue 
jay,  Canada  jay,  sandniper,  kincrfisher, 
chickadee,  great  blue  heron,  and  some 
other  unidentified  birds;  also  a  mink 
and  four  deer.  Heard  continually  the 
voice  of  the  white  throat.  To  bed  at 
7:15. 


Three  of  us  without  a  care 
In  the  red  September 

Making  merry  with  the  rain, 
With  the  fellow  winds  a-fare 
Where  the  winds  remember. 
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JOCONDA  AND  GREY  BROTHER  MAKE  A 
PORTAGE 

Solitude?  Not  exactly  the  right 
word,  you  think?  A  much  peopled 
solitude,  indeed,  with  all  these  woods 
folk  about.  But  they  are  not  man; 
and  it  is  only  man  that  produces 
crowds  and  noise  and  bustle  and  fret- 
fulness.  In  another  sense,  too,  it  is 
the  reality  of  solitude.  The  chiefest  of 
vagabonds,  R.  L.  S.,  said  it  once  for 
all,  "There  is  a  fellowship  more  quiet 
even  than  solitude,  and  which,  right- 
ly understood,  is  solitude  made  per- 
fect. And  to  live  out  of  doors  with  the 
woman  a  man  loves  is  of  all  lives  the 
most  complete  and  free." 

Monday,  Sentember  25 — Passed  a 
very  good  night  for  the  first  out  of 
doors.  Rained  at  intervals.  During  the 
night  a  deer,  presumably  annoyed  at 
finding  something  with  a  strange  and 
disagreeable  odor  on  one  of  his  favor- 
ite stamping  grounds,  made  a  great 
fuss.  He  whistled  "whi-i-s-s-s-h. 
whi-i-i-s-s-s-h,"  and  went  oflt  stamping 
his  feet  and  blowing  as  if  to  clear  his 
nostrils  of  the  hateful  man  scent.  Lay 
in  bed  till  late.  Misty,  with  rain  from 
time  to  time,  so  no  good  reason  for 
hun-jnng  to  get  up.  Breakfasted  about 
nine,  in  tent,  off  cold  corn-bread,  cheese, 
nuts  and  rnisins.  Spent  morning  chiefly 
in  extended  toilets.  Dull  gray  all  day. 


only  sometimes  darker  gray  than  others. 
Lunch  :  bacon,  rice,  apple  sauce. 

Walked  across  portage  to  take  an  ob- 
servation, came  back  and  carried  Grey 
Brother  across.  Paddled  up  to  end  of 
pond,  where  found  another  portage  half 
the  length  of  the  first,  leading  to  an- 
other body  of  water.  Can  this  be  Island 
Lake?  The  morrow  will  tell.  Certainly 
the  maps  won't! 

Great  inspiration — packed  up  three 
food  bags,  leaving  out  only  what  we 
wanted  for  supper,  breakfast  and  lunch. 
Packed  them  across  the  portage  with 
tump  line  to  leave  them  with  Grey 
Brother,  thus  saving  labor  tomor- 
row. Second  great  inspiration — if  we 
leave  the  grub  there  unprotected,  bears 
or  porcupines  may  get  it.  Too  great  risk 
— so  packed  them  back  again. 

Supper:  Mock  turtle  soup,  hot  bis- 
cuits, stewed  prunes.  Mem.  If  you  turn 
the  biscuits  over  in  the  reflecting  baker 
when  they  are  nicely  brown  on  the  bot- 
tom, they  will  brown  nicely  also  on  the 
top — now  the  bottom — rare  discovery. 
To  bed  at  seven. 

What  odd  hours  one  keeps  in  the 

woods,  to  be  sure.  "Lay  in  bed  till 

late"  and  breakfasted — at  nine.  What 

slothf  ulness !     "To    bed    at    seven." 

What  sleepy-heads !  But  that  is  what 

Mother  Nature  teaches  when  you  sit 

at  her  feet  and  give  yourself  up    to 

learn.  In  her  school  a  day  is  a  day — 

each  divided  from  the  other  as  the 

light  was  divided  from  the  darkness 

in  the  first  days.  You  are  ready  for 

bed  when  the  sun  seeks  his — for  you 

have  had  plenty  of  good  hard  work 

to   tire   your   body   and    relax   your 

nerves;    and    ready   to   begin    again 

when  he  comes  round  once  more — for 

refreshing  sleep  is  one  of  the  open's 

freest  gifts. 

Tuesday,  September  26  —  Morning 
dawned  white  and  misty,  but  with  prom- 
ise of  a  beautiful  day.  Rose  at  seven, 
made  breakfast  (bacon,  cold  biscuits 
and  prunes)  and  put  up  lunch  of  fried 
ham  and  biscuit  sandwiches.  Broke 
camp  and  portaged  into  pond  seen  the 
day  before.  IMade  portage  in  two  trips, 
tho  it  was  really  too  hard  for  the  Tor- 
toise. (Umph! — T.)  Paddled  across 
pond  and  made  short  portage  into  Island 
Lake.  Three  trips  each,  including  Grey 
Brother.  Sun  shining,  tho  occasionally 
obscured  by  great  flying  masses  of  cloud. 
A  glorious  day!  Paddled  thru  the  strait 
and  part  way  up  Island  Lake.  Stopped 
on  a  point  to  eat  sandwiches.  Then  pad- 
dled on  and  delightedly  watched  a 
bunch  of  six  ducks  and  the  antics  of 
three  foolish  loons.  Made  camp  on  point 
of  island — which  must  give  the  lake  its 
name — about  two  o'clock.  Camp  of  the 
loons. 

Dinky  little  stone  fire-place  of  Tor- 
toise's construction  about  two  j'ards  in 
front  of  tent  door.,  which  is  now 
raised,  making  little  piazza  roof. 

]\Iade  camp  and  explored  island  a 
little.  Supper:  delicious  cocoa,  apple 
sauce  and  toasted  biscuits.  Work  all 
done  by  six  o'clock:  sat  before  fire  till 
eight.  "Wonderful  clear  night  of  stars." 
Heard  what  we  thought  to  be  barking 
of  a  fox  on  eastern  shore — later  con- 
sideration suggested  bob-cat  more  prob- 
able. Loons  were  very  diverting  again; 
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practised  flying-  exercises  for  our  ben- 
efit. Evidently  very  curious;  they 
laughed  and  wailed  till  late.  T.  slept 
well,  J.  badly  first  half,  well  second 
half.  Thought  pine  needles  falling  on 
White  Cap  were  rain;  had  fire  drill  in 
consequence,  madly  dashing  out  and 
collecting'  all  damageables  inside  of 
tent.  Fooled  again — but  it  is  good  prac- 
tice. 

The  simple  life!  Just  paddling, 
tramping,  cooking,  eating,  sleeping, 
working,  loafing,  contemplating,  ob- 
serving, musing — in  fact,  just  living. 
"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things — " 

Wednesday,  September  27 — .  .  . 
Toward  evening  the  nor'wester  which 
has  been  steadily  blowing-  up  mounts  to 
half  a  gale.  It  drives  smoke-black  clouds 
fearsomely  over  the  sky.  An  awe-inspir- 
ing evening.  We  do  not  like  the  fury 
with  which  the  wind  tears  at  White 
Cap,  and  beats  its  sides.  Joconda  sug- 
gests that  White  Cap  be  dropt  where 
he  stands  and  that  we  make  our  bed 
under  him,  with  our  heads  at  the  door- 
way. Done  as  suggested.  We  go  to  bed 
without  supper — lunch  had  been  a  great 
feast — and  spend  an  excellent,  warm 
night,  assisted  by  the  hot-water  bottle 
(it  was  a  wise  woodsman  who  declared 
that  device  worth  many  pounds  of  extra 
blankets),  in  spite  of  wind  and  cold. 

Thursday,  September  28 — Real  ice  in 
the  water  bucket  when  we  get  up  and 
frost  on  everything.  Brilliant  sunshine 
but  considerable  northwest  wind  with 
lots  of  snap  in  it.  Rice  cakes,  werry  de- 
lectable, bacon  and  apple  sauce  for 
breakfast  Paddled  across  Windy  Bay, 
which  lived  pretty  well  up  to  the  name 
we  proceeded  to  give  it,  to  Otter  Slide 
portage  and  walked  across  to  Little 
Otter  Slide  Lake.  Killed  a  partridge 
with  the  Browning  pistol  (see  any  for- 
eign or  English  detective  story)  after 
sadly  ineffectual  attempts  at  two  others. 
A  rifle  and  a  pistol  vdth  a  flve  inch 
barrel  are  two  things.  Said  killing  a 
heinous  violation  of  the  law;  but  we 
want  chicken  for  dinner,  and  quiet  our 
consciences  with  weighty  reflections  on 
the  difference  between  inalnm  prohibi- 
tum and  malnm  in  se,  and  the  absence 
of  moral  turpitude.  Anyhow  we  had 
chicken  for  dinner. 

Back  to  camp  with  our  treasure  trove 
of  one  partridge,  a  dozen  potatoes  from 
a  sack  hanging  in  the  deserted  shelter 
hut,  a  can  of  Dutch  cleanser,  and  two 
board?  for  the  'satiable  fire.  Partridge 
broiled  in  the  baker,  fried  potatoes  and 
onions  (a  most  galumpshious  mess), 
hard-tack  and  butter,  nuts  and  raisins 
for  dessert.  As  Kim  used  to  say,  rub- 
bing his  tummy  softly  the  while,  "It 
was  a  great  feast." 

After  the  feast  made  a  balsam  bed 
and  a  windbreak  to  the  nor'west  of 
White  Cap.  Windbreak  made  of  great 
pine  branches  from  an  old  tree  which 
had  been  cut  down,  presumably  for  just 
such  a  purpose,  by  other  campers.  It 
was  a  shame  to  sacrifice  so  noble  a  tree, 
but  being  sacrificed,  it  would  have  been 
a  shame  not  to  make  use  of  his  offer- 
ings. Windbreak  made,  the  wind  went 
down;  but  it  made  camp  so  cosy  that 
we  regretted  the  labor  not  at  all.  No 
supper  except  a  bowl  of  bouillon  for 
the  Tortoise.  To  bed  betimes  on  a  fra- 
grant couch  of  new  pulled  balsam. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  in 
this  chronicle,  is  there  not?  There 
are  several  reasons  for  it.  The  vivid 
woods  hunger  makes  meal  time  a  real 


event;  one  never  comes  reluctant  to 
table.  Then  the  gentle  labor  of  pre- 
paring meals  is  part  of  the  fun  of  it 
all.  Cooking  over  an  open  fire,  in 
whatever  weather  may  be  going  at 
the  moment,  with  simple  implements, 
and  the  elementary  ingredients  that 
one  is  able  to  carry  in  canoe  and  on 
back  from  trip's  end  to  trip's  end — 
this  is  not  drudgery,  it  is  an  absorb- 
ing interest.  It  is  a  fascinating  game 
to  see  what  variations  you  —  she, 
rather — can  play  upon  that  simple 
scale  of  staple  food-stuffs.  Finally,  it 
tastes  so  good  withal — ^wood  smoke 
and  an  occasional  cinder  give  a  rare 
flavor. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
what  the  boys  of  the  family  call 
"eats,"  let  me  give  some  gratuitous 
hints.  You  will  find  in  our  food  list  a 
number  of  "fads  and  frills" — nuts 
and  raisins,  dates,  milk  chocolate, 
dried  fruits,  cheese,  maple  sugar. 
But  these  are  not  sheer  frivolity. 
They  have  their  real  uses. 

The  Indian  and  the  hardened 
woodsman  may  find  it  easy  to  live  on 
salt  pork,  flapjacks  and  beans.  But 
the  sophisticated  appetite  of  the 
town-dweller  soon  demands  more  va- 
riety and  a  greater  proportion  of 
what  may  be  called  "interesting" 
victuals.  We  have  tried  it  both  ways ; 
believe  us,  the  "frills"  will  save  your 
digestion  and  your  disposition.  But 
do  not  neglect  the  staples.  For  a  day's 
paddling  and  portaging  you  need 
something  that  will  "stick  to  the 
ribs." 

Friday,  September  29 — In  the  morn- 
ing it  still  rained  and  we  still  slept. 
(Note — White  Cap  no  longer  leaked.) 
At  ten  we  sat  up  in  bed  and  ate  hard- 
tack and  butter,  cheese  and  maple 
sugar.  Then  we  slept.  At  five  we  woke. 
The  Tortoise  cooked  some  ham  (it  no 
longer  rained  but  was  still  misty) , 
which  with  hard-tack  topped  off  with 
dates  was  consumed.  Then  we  slept. 
Woke  maybe  once  in  the  night  to  dis- 
cover that  it  had  cleared ;  but  then  we 
slept — and  dreamed — and  both  were 
good. 

What  a  sleep !  Such  lack  of  energy, 
such  laziness!  What  waste  of  time! 
Not  so  at  all.  What  better  way  to  re- 
create oneself  than  giving  up  in  per- 
fect relaxation  to  "the  season  of  all 
natures,  sleep."  The  sleep  that  you 
get  in  the  woods,  lulled  by  the  fra- 
grance of  balsam  and  pine,  harmon- 
ized by  the  wind  whispering  in  the 
trees,  the  tiny  waves  lapping  on  the 
shore,  the  quiet  under-chatter  of  a 
little  rapid  in  the  stream,  the  steady 
diapason  of  a  tireless  water-fall — 
that  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  for 
fretted  mind  and  jaded  nerves. 

At  home  weather  is  either  largely 
a  matter  of  course  when  it  is  good, 
or  emphatically  a  nuisance  when  it  is 
bad.  In  the  woods  there  is  no  bad 
weather,   if  you  are  worthy  of  the 


woods  life.  If  the  sun  shines  and  the 

skies  smile  you  expand  your  soul  and 

glory  in  it ;  if  it  rains  and  blows  and 

glooms,  you  go  about  your  business 

just  the  same — and  glory  in  it. 

Sunday,  October  1 — A  fine  night  of 
sleep.  About  six  a  wonderful  display  of 
red,  pink  and  opal  tints  in  the  east.  In 
half  an  hour  it  had  passed,  leaving  only 
the  familiar  dull  uniform  gray.  "Morn- 
ing red"  to  complete  the  prophecy,  and 
the  wind  in  the  south.  Before  break- 
fast— late — is  ready  the  rain  is  here, 
mild  but  steady.  Corned  beef  hash  with 
onions  and  corn  bread — best  yet — for 
breakfast,  eaten  in  tent.  Then  to  vege- 
tate under  the  blankets;  a  little  ''Don 
Quixote"  and  "Wild  Wales,"  a  few 
poems,  some  sleep  and  a  couple  of  re- 
pair jobs,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
pipes.  About  three  the  rain  stopped,  tho 
the  sky  remained  overcast.  We  bestirred 
ourselves,  prepared  and  disposed  of  an- 
other great  feast  of  ham,  spaghetti  with 
cheese,  cocoa,  nuts  and  raisins.  Night 
came  on  with  the  wind  shifted  a  little 
toward  the  noijtheast,  but  with  little 
promise  for  the  morrow.  To  bed  at 
seven. 

Do  not  forget  the  books.  Cervantes 
and  Borrow,  Kipling  ("Five  Na- 
tions"), and  "The  Open  Road,"  an 
anthology  of  outdoor  verse — these 
made  up  our  library,  and  fitted  royal- 
ly our  vagabond  mood.  There  are 
plenty  of  others ;  we  shall  choose  an- 
other list  next  time.  But,  oh,  leave 
behind  all  "summer  novels"  and  such 
like  trash.  If  they  have  any  proper 
place  in  the  world's  cosmogony,  it 
is  not  the  woods. 

Tuesday,  October  3 — Morning  dawned 
unwontedly  propitious,  so  we  struck 
camp  and  turned  our  faces — and  Grey 
Brother's  nose — southward.  The  loons 
bade  us  farewell ;  and  with  many  back- 
ward glances  at  our  dear  island  home 
we  sought  new  scenes  and  adventures. 
The  Tortoise  soon  wearied  of  paddling 
in  the  stern,  so  Joconda  joyously  took 
his  place  and  had  a  fine  fierce  struggle 
against  wind  and  wave  across  Island 
Lake.  Lunch  of  hard-tack,  cheese  and 
nuts  and  raisins  at  beginning  of  first 
portage;  then  accomplished  the  two 
portages  and  the  intervening  pond 
with  considerable  ease  and  the  mini- 
mum of  fatigue.  Paddled  down  the 
stream  to  the  falls  and  there  made  a 
very  comfortable  "lodging  for  the 
night." 

Wednesday,  October  4  —  Morning 
broke  almost  fair  after  rain  -in  the 
night.  Took  up  our  way  again.  Very  bad 
going  thru  the  stream.  Water  low  and 
beaver  dams  frequent  as  well  as  fallen 
logs.  Lifted  and  carried  and  sloshed 
around  in  the  mud  and  water.  As  we 
progressed  a  great  wind  sprang  up 
which  waxed  and  raged  and  beat  with 
fury  upon  the  tree  tops.  These  bent  and 
sometimes  broke  with  a  report  like  a 
rifle.  They  came  hurtling  down,  now  to 
fall  among  the  trees  on  the  bank,  now 
to  drop  into  the  stream  itself.  Our  ad- 
vance become  thrilling — almost  perilous. 
The  black  fir  tops  tossing  and  rocking 
against  the  flying  gray  clouds  made  a 
splendid  picture.  Our  little  craft  work- 
ing his  way  down  the  winding  stream 
seemed  vei'y  frail  and  quite  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  elements. 

After  a  considerable  struggle  we 
came  out  into  the  open  water  of  Little 
(Concluded  on  page  406) 
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Will  they  hammer  out  a  victory?  French  soldier-blacksmiths   at  the  forge  in  a  wrecked  smithy  in  the  village  of  Verdtm. 
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But  the  golfer  will  have  none  of  your  makeshift  sports  when  he  can  drive  like  this  at  Wykagyl.  And  we  have  no  room 
here  for  the  "national  game"  nor  fishing  nor  flying,  nor  a  score  of  other  variations  in  the  one  universal  summer  pastime^ 
of  young  and  old  America — getting  outdoors  and  staying  there  till  ivkite  faces  are  broivn  and  even  blue  blood  runs  red. 
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"Thruout  the  night  the  big  guns  of  the  enemy  -pealed  the  fall  of  a  great  nation."   A    striking   "still"   from   the   film  "The 
Fall  of  a  Nation,"  which  Thomas  Dixon  and  Victor  Herbert   have  created  as  a  preparedness  sermon  and  movie  thriller. 
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Copyiii/ht    Inttimiliatuil    tiint 

A  submarine  turned  merchantman?  According  to  rumor, 
this  Jf50-foot  Unterseeboot  is  to  break  the  British  blockade 
and  ply  between  Germany  a)id  the  United  States  this  su7n- 
mer,  carrying  mail,  supplies  and  perhaps  a  few  passengers. 


Vops/i  lultt  Medcm 

A  canal  that  goes  binder  the  mountains — from  Marseilles 
to  the  Rhone.  Begun  in  1910,  this  project  was  not  allowed 
to  lapse  during  the  war,  and  has  now  been  completed. 
Four  and  a  half  miles  are  cut  thru   the  Rove  Mountains. 
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Eastern  delegates  wanted  Mrs.  Samuel 
B.  Sneath,  of  Ohio — first  vice-presi- 
dent   now — for    their    next    president. 
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But  California  spoke  for  the  West  in 
urging  the  election  of  Mrs.  Josiah 
Cowles,    a   pacifist   and   a   Republican. 


Paul   '1  nuh.ij^un 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker  is  president 
of  the  federation  of  two  and  half  mil- 
lion club  women  in  the   United  States. 


Paul   Thompmn 


/i.  f.  I-'olcy 


t'nul     J  luiintJf^un 


The  second  vice-president  of  the  Fed-  As    president    of    the    Local    Biennial  Sorosis,  founded  in  New  York  in  1868, 

eratioii — she  hopes  to  be  first — is  Miss  Board   Mrs.    WilliaTn    Grant    Brown  is  was  the  first  of  all  the  woman's  clubs. 

Georgie  A.  Bacon  of  Worcester,  Massa-  officially   the   hostess   of  20,000   women  Airs.    Benjamin    Prince    is    noiv    presi- 

chusetts,  a  city  not  too  far  fro7)i  Boston,  delegates  now  convening  in  New  York,  dent     of     this     pioneer     organization. 


BY   YOUR   LONE 


BY  O.  W.  SMITH 


NOT  everybody  can  endure  the 
silent  places  without  human 
companionship,  but  for  those 
who  can,  their  ministry  is  very  real 
and  very  satisfying. 

I  am  an  outfit  crank,  and  have 
evolved  one  weighing  only  a  few 
pounds  and  costing  more  than  a  few 
dollars.  From  silk  shelter  tent  to 
folding  cooking  kit  I  think  it  about 
the  lightest,  most  compact  and  serv- 
iceable equipment  for  the  man  who 
desires  to  make  his  way  alone  into 
the  wilderness.  That  outfit  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  experience.  But  right 
now  I  desire  to  select  an  outfit  within 
the  reach  of  Mr.  Everyman. 

"A  square  of  sheeting,"  five  feet  by 
nine,  will  make  a  satisfactory  tent. 
Simply  rub  into  the  fiber  of  the  cloth 
hot  linseed  oil,  first  having  sewed  in 
a  braided  clothes-line  around  the 
edges  with  loops  every  two  feet. 
Such  a  sheet  can  be  used  for 
a  multitude  of  purposes,  from  a 
shelter  tent  to  a  sleeping  sheet, 
one  end  under,  the  other  over, 
and  it  is  waterproof.  A  hand  ax,  a 
sheet  iron  fry-pan,  a  three-quart  pail 
with  a  two-quart  to  fit  inside,  both 
provided  with  sacks,  granite  iron  cup 
and  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  and 
there  you  are.  Of  course  you  will  pur- 
chase a  good  blanket  like  the  U.  S. 
army,  or  better,  the  Hudson  Bay.  Do 
not  economize  in  the  matter  of  a 
blanket.  For  a  pack-sack  use  a  com- 
mon grain  sack,  tying  a  small 
potato  in  one  corner  of  the  bot- 
tom about  which  you  can  knot  a 
scarf,  fastening  the  other  end  to  the 
puckered  throat. 

Perhaps  I  should  pause  right  here 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  food,  tho 
to  do  so  adequately  in  a  few  words  is 
exceedingly  difficult.  Much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try into  which  you  are  going.  If 
there  are  farms  continually  within 
reach,  you  can  call  upon  them  for  sup- 
plies whenever  your  stock  runs  out; 
but  if  you  plan  to  penetrate  an  un- 
inhabited wilderness  the  problem  is 
somewhat  complicated.  I  am  writing 
of  short  trips,  tho  my  wife  and  I  have 
gone  into  the  wilderness  for  three 
weeks  and  suffered  no  great  incon- 
venience. Let  us  suppose  then  that 
you  will  be  within  the  reach  of  a 
farm  house  once  in  every  two  or  three 
days.  You  need  not  bother  with  flour 
unless  you  wish  to  putter  with  bread 
making.  Buy  your  loaf;  you  will  get 
better  bread.  Carry  a  little  screw-top 
jar  for  butter  and  another  for  bacon. 
Sugar  can  be  kept  in  an  oiled  sack 
such  as  can  be  secured  of  any  supply 
house,  or  in  a  screw-top  can.  Keep 
each  article  in  a  separate  sack  plainly 


Independent  'readers  vrill  recognize 
Outdoors  W.  Smith — otherwise  the 
Rev.  O.  Warren  Smith — as  one  who 
has  often  gossiped  with  them  about 
the  woods,  waters  and  fishing,  es- 
pecially   fishing.  —  The     Editor. 


marked  on  the  outside.  Confine  your- 
self largely  to  the  "solids,"  like  rice, 
beans,  etc.  Plan  to  live  off  the  coun- 
try as  much  as  possible.  Unless  in 
harvest  time  I  carry  a  little  dried 
fruit,  not  much,  but  enough  to  add 
variety  to  the  bill  of  fare.  You  will 
crave  sweets,  and  even  dried  apples 
help  out  wonderfully.  Do  not  forget 
the  necessary  things,  like  salt,  pep- 
per, tea,  coffee,  and  the  like.  Carry  a 
few  spare  matches  in  a  well  corked 
bottle,  not  many,  but  enough  for  an 
emergency  should  the  contents  of 
your  pockets  become  soaked.  You 
will  be  surprized  to  discover  how  sim- 
ple is  the  matter  of  food  provision. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  personal 
equipment,  as  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  individual  to  settle  for  himself. 
I  carry  a  change  of  underclothing, 
stockings  and  sweater  only,  a  good 
serviceable  old  suit,  with  well-worn 
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but  sturdy  shoes.  Do  not  load  up  with 
a  lot  of  non-essentials.  If  you  are  a 
fisherman  you  probably  will  invest  in 
one  of  those  little  "Sunday  rods," 
than  which  nothing  is  better  for  your 
purpose,  tho  you  can  carry  a  few  flies 
and  a  line,  cutting  your  rod  from 
Nature's  supply.  You  will  find  your- 
self turning  to  the  primitive  with  joy. 
Your  pockets  will  contain  a  good 
knife,  waterproof  match  box,  compass 
and  whatever  you  consider  absolutely 
essential  to  happiness.  But  do  not 
overload.  Essentials  are  few. 

"But,"  some  one  is  saying,  "suppose 
it  should  rain,  suppose  it  should  be 

unusually    cold,    suppose "    Stop. 

Suppose  it  should  do  any  of  a  hun- 
dred and  one  things.  Let  it.  If  it 
rains,  remain  under  your  shelter. 
You  have  all  the  time  there  is.  If  it 
is  cold,  build  a  large  fire  with  a  back- 
log that  will  reflect  the  heat  into  your 
shelter.  Take  what  the  gods  send 
with  a  grin.  Bless  you,  a  week  of 
pack-sack  sauntering  in  the  wilder- 
ness near  home  will  teach  you  more 
than  a  hundred  and  one  sermons. 

In  packing,  wrap  your  blanket  up 
in  the  oiled  sheet  and  put  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sack  with  the  other 
articles  on  top.  I  would  not  so  ar- 
range them  if  I  were  carrying  sup- 
plies for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  you 
are  not,  and  you  desire  the  edibles 
get-at-able  and  you  will  not  want,  to 
disturb  the  tent  and  bed  until  camp- 
making  time.  Always  bear  in  mind 
what  you  are  going  to  want  next 
when  you  pack  the  sack,  and  so  save 
a  deal  of  trouble  and  rummaging. 

So  there  is  a  vacation  within  the 
reach  of  any  one  with  a  scrap  of 
courage  and  modicum  of  imagination. 
I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you  how  much 
good  even  a  week-end  will  do  a  frayed 
business  man.  You  can  find  wilder- 
ness enough  out  where  the  street  car 
line  ends,  a  wilderness  as  quiet,  recre- 
ative, restful,  and  as  near  the  great 
heart  of  mother  Nature  as  can  be 
found  in  the  North  Woods. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  not 
every  man  can  go  alone,  for  it  takes 
something  of  a  man  to  stand  his  own 
society ;  then  select  a  companion,  but 
as  you  hope  to  forget  the  work-a-day 
world,  select  a  fellow  saunterer  with 
all  the  care  you  would  exercize  in 
choosing  a  life  companion.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  in  the  go-alone  theory 
as  an  antidote  for  present  day  diflS- 
culties,  mental,  physical  and  spir- 
itual, yes,  spiritual.  What  we  need 
is  not  better  spiritual  advisers,  but 
opportunity  for  Moses'  God  to  make 
bushes  burn. 

Dare  you  go  alone?  Prove  it. 

WasJiburn,  Wisconsin 
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JUNE    BRIDES 

BY  CORRA  HARRIS 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIFE,"  "THE  RECORDING  ANGEL,"  "THE  CO-CITIZENS" 


PRIL  is  a  child,  ever  divided, 
like  a  child,  between  .smiles  and 
tears.  May  is  a  maiden,  pale  and 
sweet,  twisting  blossoms  in 
her  hair  like  any  other  maiden. 
But  June  wears  a  wedding  veil, 
and  every  flower  in  the  fields, 
every  rose  in  her  gardens,  is  a 
bridesmaid  to  witness  every  nup- 
tial morning,  and  every  blissful  night  nature's  mar- 
riage vows. 

And  here  they  come,  the  other  brides  in  June,  a 
long  procession,  from  everywhere.  They  are  moving 
down  cathedral  aisles.  They  are  standing  before 
dingy  altars  in  village  churches.  They  are  joining 
hands  with  their  bridegrooms  in  the  humblest  moun- 
tain cabins,  and  at  the  foot  of  grand  staircases  in 
the  grandest  mansions.  They  are  flying  along  green 
country  roads  to  face  'squires  and  magistrates,  pas- 
sionate little  outlaws  of  prudence  and  reason,  hurry- 
ing to  swear  into  life-long  obedience  to  love. 

So  many  flowers  are  blooming  in  June,  so  many 
girls  are  marrying  in  June.  What  a  month  of  wis- 
dom it  is.  When  youth  casts  aside  all  other  wisdom, 
and  chooses  love  for  its  faith  with  the  courage  of 
youth  and  love!  And  they  are  justified  in  this  love 
— locked  like  a  treasure,  kissed  with  peace,  filled 
with  every  hope  and  promise. 

There  is  no  reasonable  danger  to  their  happiness. 
They  have  only  to  labor  for  love,  and  to  be  faithful 
to  love,  forsaking  all  others  for  the  sake  of  this  one 
man  and  this  one  woman  each  has  chosen.  It  is  a 
simple  ritual  which  has  survived  all  other  rituals 
and  every  other  form  of  government,  because  it  is 
founded  upon  the  one  everlasting  thing  in  the  heart 
of  nature — love.  June  is  no  time  to  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver for  bankrupt  marriages  in  a  divorce  court.  It 


is  the  season  to  send  for  the  priest  and  found  your 
estate  in  hopes  and  start  your  dividend  in  happiness. 

And  ail  this  is  so  because  this  is  June  in  a  coun- 
try where  peace  is  a  principle,  and  love  is  a  heritage 
which  no  man  has  dared  to  de.stroy.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  those  other  lands  where  hate  is  the  ruling 
principle,  and  death  is  the  heritage  of  love?  It  is 
June  in  France  and  Belgium  and  Germany,  too.  But 
what  a  June!  All  her  roses  and  blossoms  trampled 
beneath  the  feet  of  armed  men,  and  her  wedding 
veil  a  shroud.  Her  brides  are  the  widows  of  love. 
Her  bridegrooms  lie  in  a  million  graves,  slain  by 
the  sword.  They  are  falling  day  by  day  before  Ver- 
dun, and  behind  Verdun,  along  all  the  battle  lines 
in  Belgium,  in  the  trenches  in  Argonne,  all  the  best 
and  stronge.st  young  men  of  many  nations.  And 
somewhere  in  the  shades  of  sorrow  never  lifted 
by  the  brightness  of  June  days  stand  the  maidens, 
one  for  every  lover  slain,  pale  and  tear-.stricken 
while  they  watch  the  smoking  ruins  of  churches 
where  they  might  have  been  married — in  June. 

When  this  war  is  over,  it  will  not  be  finished, 
when  every  field  in  France  is  a  cemetery,  and  the 
streets  of  the  cities  are  filled  with  the  lame  and 
blind  beggars  which  the  long  fight  has  turned  into 
so  many  victims,  the  makers  of  war  will  face  a  ter- 
rific reckoning.  There  will  be  debts  to  pay,  widows 
and  orphans  to  pension,  fighting  men  to  teach  peace, 
and  a  thousand  noisy  demands  for  a  justice  which 
has  been  slain  and  cannot  be  resurrected.  And  behind 
all  importunate  multitudes,  ever  retreating  into  the 
deeper  obscurity  of  the  fruitless  years  will  be  the 
brides  of  the  dead,  who  never  can  know  the  hopes 
and  happiness  of  love,  who  cannot  voice  their  sacred 
grief,  nor  even  dare  to  mourn  the  lover  whom  they 
might  have  married  in  June. 

The  Valley,  Georgia 


FOUR    MILES    HIGH 

BY  FANNY  BULLOCK  WORKMAN,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


THE  most  difficult  mountain  I 
have  ascended  in  the  high 
Himalayas  is  the  Hispar  Wa- 
tershed peak,  lying  above  the  source 
of  the  Hispar  Glacier  and  overlook- 
ing both  the  Hispar  and  Biafo  gla- 
ciers. It  is  a  very  sharp  pyramid,  as 
the  picture  shows.  From  the  Hispar 
Glacier  it  looks  unclimbable  on  all 
sides.  It  lies  some  four  miles  north 
of  the  Hispar  Pass,  and  these  four 
miles  of  rising,  snov/y  upland  are 
broken  by  ice  falls  of  gigantic  ice 
pinnacles  and  slants  riven  by  wide, 
bridgeless  chasms,  so  that  it  was 
"well-nigh  impossible  to  arrive  at  its 
base  to  see  if  any  side  of  it  could 
be  scaled. 

As  the  view  from  its  summit  would 
be  incomparablv  grand  and  of  geo- 
graphical   importance,    showing    all 


Mrs.  Workman  is  ivell  known  to 
the  older  readers  of  The  Independ- 
ent, for  loliom  she  has  several  times 
written  of  her  twenty-five  years 
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highest  inountains.  She  was  made 
Officier  de  I'Instrnction  Publiquc, 
France,  for  her  brilliant  scien- 
tific  achievements.  —  The   Editor. 


the  upper  area  of  two  great  Kara- 
koram  glaciers,  I  was  determined  to 
reach  its  apex  if  a  way  could  be 
found.  Only  the  guide,  Savoye,  and 
three  Italian  porters  accompanied  us 
that  season,  so  we  had  to  depend  on 
Nagar  coolies  to  carry  loads.  Unlike 
the  Suru  men.  they  "would  rather  cut 
their  throats"  than  climb  a  mountain. 
However,  after  endless  difficulties 


and  by  dint  of  much  parleying  we 
succeeded  in  bringing  nineteen  of 
them  from  the  upper  Hispar  Glacier 
camp  to  a  hollow  on  the  flank  of  the 
peak  at  over  19,000  feet,  where  small 
shelter  tents  were  pitched.  I  have 
always  wondered  how  Savoye  and  the 
porters  got  the  grumbling  coolies 
over  the  intricate  and  dangerous 
snow  surface  that  had  to  be  covered. 
In  fact,  ten  of  them  threw  down 
their  loads  some  300  feet  below  camp 
and  left  them  to  the  porters  to  bring 
up.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Savoye  and 
a  porter  went  out  to  examine  the  dif- 
ficult aretes  of  the  peak,  which  rose 
like  perpendicular  needles  abn^'e 
camp,  to  see  which  could  be  attempt- 
ed the  next  dny. 

At  dusk  he  returned  to  tell  us  that 
there  was  only  one  shoulder,  that  fac- 
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ATOP  OF  HISPAR,  21,350  FEET  HIGH.  THE  TINY  DOTS  AT  THE  TOP    ARE    MRS.    WORKMAN    AND    HER    PARTY,    TELEPHOTOGRAPHED 

BY   DR.   WORKMAN    FROM   ANOTHER   PEAK   THREE   MILES   AWAY 


ing  the  Hispar  Pass,  which  offered 
any  chance  of  access  to  the  summit. 
This  appeared  to  be  a  narrow  ice 
precipice  of  over  2000  feet,  but  the 
other  aretes,  while  less  steep,  were 
fluted  with  snow  cornices  which 
would  probablj^  give  way  if  trod 
upon. 

We  were  just  at  the  end  of  a  pe- 
riod of  fine  weather.  When,  at  dawn, 
we  were  ready  to  start,  the  sky  had 
a  filmy  look  which  we  knew  would 
bring  storm  within  ten  hours.  I 
therefore  left  with  Savoye  and  two 
porters  for  this  peak,  while  Dr. 
Workman  and  the  third  porter  start- 
ed for  another  one  east,  which  had 
also  to  be  climbed  for  geographical 
observation.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
the  two  peaks  in  that  day,  for  to  be 
storm-bound  in  the  present  camp 
would  most  probably  prove  fatal  to 
the  whole  party. 

After  a  twenty  minutes'  cross- 
ing of  some  snow  slopes  the  ascent 
of  the  arete  was  begun.  Seen  from 
below  this  great  shoulder  shot  sky- 
ward like  an  appalling  blue  pillar  of 
verglas.  The  sun  had  not  yet  touched 
it  and  each  step  had  to  be  cut  in  the 
ice  covering,  whicli  slow  process 
caused  us  to  feel  the  near-zero  tem- 
perature greatly. 

We  continued  straight  up  for  one 
and  a  half  hours.  Had  I  been  in  the 
least  inclined  to  vertigo  I  should  have 
turned  back  at  the   outset,   for  the 
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arete  we  were  on  was  at  most  a  foot 
and  a  half  wide  and  the  precipices  on 
either  side  the  most  awful  I  recall  on 
any  ascent.  They  fell  sheer  3000  feet 
into  a  dark  intangible  depth.  It  is 
much  less  nerve-trying  when  a  preci- 
pice is  only  on  one  side,  for  a  wall 
or  broad  snow  slope  on  the  other  of- 
fers a  certain  moral  support.  At  last 
a  small  ice  shelf  broke  the  upward 
monotony,  and  here  we  halted  five 
minutes  for  taking  photos  and  a  bit 
of  breakfast.  The  sky  looked  uncer- 
tain, so  we  hastened  to  attack  an  ice 
wall  which  now  rose  in  our  way.  This 
was  a  nasty  bit  of  about  twenty  feet ; 
the  sun  had  melted  the  snow  and 
steps  had  to  be  hacked  in  the  blue  ice, 
and  these  filled  with  water  as  soon  as 
cut.  We  moved  sideways,  each  foot 
only  half  in  a  step.  Below,  exposed 
to  view,  lay  half  the  mountain,  a  tor- 
tuous mass  courting  instant  death  to 
him  who  made  a  false  step. 

The  wall  overcome,  we  arrived 
again  on  the  shoulder,  which  rose 
sharper  than  ever  and  was  doubly 
arduous  in  the  now  softened  snow. 
Still,  by  plodding  on,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  top  at  last,  and  crossing 
an  easier  slant  we  arrived  at  the 
apex,  a  small  cone,  which  was  really 
a  snow  cornice  upon  which  only  one 
person  at  a  time  could  stand  in 
safety. 

Looking  across  a  great  void  we  saw. 
the   other    party    on    their    summit. 


Our  mountain  was  still  clear  of  cloud.- 
and  Dr.  Workman  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing a  telephotograph  of  my  party 
just  as  it  approached  the  top.  In  view 
of  the  mist  soon  to  envelop  all,  we 
were  very  lucky  to  secure  this  sou- 
venir. 

The  scene  spread  before  us  from 
this  peak  was,  as  I  had  expected, 
most  remarkable  for  grandeur  and 
topographical  interest.  Before  my 
dazzled  eyes  lay  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  world's  mountain- 
scapes  ;  two  of  Asia's  largest  glaciers 
ran  thirty  miles  east  and  west,  made 
more  splendid  by  their  beautiful  trib- 
utary glaciers  and  bordered  by  hun- 
dreds of  wild  and  picturesque  snow 
and  rock  peaks,  varying  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand  feet  in  hight. 

I  had  barely  finished  noting  my  in- 
struments when  a  wreath  of  cloud 
encircled  our  peak  below  where  we 
stood,  and  before  we  had  time  to  real- 
ize it,  more  than  half  the  surround- 
ing mountain  world  was  lost  in  fluffy 
cloud  vapor.  But  I  had  seen  and 
learned  much  of  the  topography  of 
the  region  in  the  short  time  I  stood 
on  the  Hispar  Watershed  peak  at 
21,350  feet  above  sea  level,  and  fully 
satisfied  with  my  day's  work,  began 
the  dangerous  descent  of  the  great 
arete.  Slowly  we  moved  amid  mist 
and  snow  flurries,  which  rendered 
great  caution  necessary  at  every 
downward,      slippery      step.      Still, 
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!N  PLAIN  SPEECH,  that  car  is  best 
which  will  start  quickest, control  easiest, 
ride  smoothest  and  rim  lonp^est.  To  ob- 
tain this  result,  the  RvcKARD  Motor  Car 
Company  a  year  ago  created  the  twelve -cylinder 
engine,  and  provided  in  the  Packard  Ttfik  -  Six 
greater  safety,  smoother  ac^hon,  longer  wear— with 
the  elegance  of  a  really  fine  carriage.  By  its  perform- 
ance in  the  hands  ot  more  than  6ooo  owners,  this 
latest  Packard  has  made  the  twelve-cylinder  car  the 
world's  standard  of  automobile  sufficiency  and  value. 

Thirteen  styles  of  open  avd  enclosed  hod  ies.^riees^ioith  any  open 
body,  f.  0.  byDetroit  —  The  1-35,  ^'>i5o.oo;  //jf  1-25,^2750.00 


ASK  THE  J^'IAN  ^VHO  OWNS 
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Copvri£htVSAM6t/ 
Th«BVX>.Conipan/ 


Coming  or  Going, 
Wear  B.  V.  D.  For  Coolness 

MANY  a  man,  who  used  to  dread  Summer,  now 
welcomes  it,  because  of  cool,  comfortable 
B.V.D.  It  makes  going-a way  enjoyable  and  staying- 
at-home  endurable.  It  has  been  called  "The  Biggest 
Contribution  To  The  Summer  Comfort  Of  Man." 

Loose  fitting,  light  woven  B.V.D.  Underwear  starts  with  the 
best  possible  fabrics   (specially  woven  and  tested),  continues 

with  the  best  possible  work- 
manship (carefully  inspected 

and  re-inspected),  and  ends 

with    complete     comfort 

(fullness  of  cut,    balance  of 

drape,    correctness   of    fit, 

durability  in  wash  and  wear) . 


It    it   hasn't 

This  Red 
Woven   Label 


;   MADE  FOR  THE. 


B.V  D. 


It  i-n  't 

B.  V.  D. 
Underwear 


I>i-  S  VP  Compmv 


'    BESTRETAIL TRADE 

{.Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  andForeien  Countries) 

B.V.D.  Closed  Crotch  Union  Suits 
(Pat.  U.S.A.)  $1.00  and  upward  the 
Suit.  B.V.D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length  Drawers, 
50c.    and    upward    the     Garment. 

T/ie  B.V.D.  Company^  New  York. 


EZEKIEL  PAGE  brand  OARS  and  PADDLES 

For  more  than  70  years  the  standard 

Established   1843 


Highest  award  wherever  exhibited 


The  most  rehable  and  the  longest  wearing.  Use  the  best,  thereby 
avoiding  delays  and  annoyances  incident  to  breakage.  Ask  us  for  catalog 
and  price  list  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

NEW  YORK  BOAT  OAR  COMPANY,  69  West  St.,  New  York 


we  passed  safely  thru  the  shifting  fog, 
down  the  long  inclines,  past  the  deep 
precipices  now  filled  with  cloud  and 
finally  arrived  at  camp. 

Altho  we  had  had  quite  enough  with 
the  severe  day's  climb  it  was  deemed 
unsafe  to  remain  that  night  at  the  high 
camp,  so  packing  up  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble we  pushed  down  about  1500  feet 
over  the  broken  snow  area  before  men- 
tioned to  a  faii'ly  safe  snow  plateau, 
where  by  the  time  tents  were  pitched  a 
storm  destined  to  last  forty-eight  hours 
burst  in  all  its  fury. 

One  of  our  most  delightful  first  as- 
cents was  of  Mt.  Bullock-Workman,  the 
first  time  we  had  climbed  to  over  19,000 
feet.  The  mountain  is  in  the  region  of 
the  Baltoro  glacier,  Western  Karako- 
ram,  and  the  guide  with  us  that  season 
was  the  famous  Swiss  exploring  guide, 
M.  Zurbriggcn.  The  camp  made  before 
the  ascent  was  on  moraine  strewn  gla- 
cier at  17,400  feet  and  we  christened  it 
Haunted  Camp.  It  was  just  safe  from 
rock  avalanches,  which  fell  with  rever- 
berating thunder  all  night  from  some 
tall  needles  which  towered  4000  feet 
above.  Evidently  the  glacier  spirits 
wished  to  warn  us  from  further  inva- 
sion of  their  habitat,  for  at  intervals 
thru  the  night  we  experienced  distinct 
writhing  movements  of  our  beds,  simi- 
lar to  the  sensation  noticed  during 
earthquake  shocks. 

During  pauses  in  the  avalanche 
cannonade,  my  already  overwrought 
nerves  were  treated  to  another  sensa- 
tion, that  of  the  approaching  quick 
tread  of  booted  feet  as  on  a  polished 
floor.  It  came  on  steadily,  growing 
louder  as  it  ncared  the  tent,  then  ceased 
a'  bit  and  began  over  again.  No  paboo- 
shod  coolie  nor  European  booted  moun- 
taineer could  walk  thus  regularly  and 
daintily  over  moraine  blocks  in  inky 
darkness,  so  I  prefer  to  credit  the  gla- 
cier sprites  with  the  mysterious  noises. 

My  companions  insisted  on  naming 
the  new  peak  Mt.  Bullock-Workman, 
after  mc.  I  have  wished  since  that  I 
had  not  allowed  this,  as  I  don't  approve 
of  personal  names  for  new  peaks  and 
glaciers  which  one  may  discover,  and 
have  avoided  their  use  on  subsequent 
expeditions. 

My  highest  climb  was  made  in  the 
Nun  Kun  group  situated  in  the  Punjab 
Himalaya.  It  is  a  vast  massif  of  lofty 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  23,- 
450  feet,  and  from  it  flow  large  and  in- 
tricate glacier's.  Besides  exploring 
these  glaciers,  from  which  several 
high  peaks  were  ascended,  we  made 
the  first  circuit  of  the  group,  covering 
in  doing  this  a  distance  of  ninety  miles, 
mostly  on  snow  and  ice. 

As  we  wished  to  make  a  study  of 
rarefied  air  on  the  human  body  by 
camping  at  great  hights  for  several 
days,  we  took  with  us,  besides  the 
guide,  Savoye,  six  Courmayeur  porters, 
who  were  to  replace  the  coolies  when 
they  should  give  out  and  refuse  to  go 
higher.  Our  base  camp  on  the  Shafat 
Glacier,  in  the  heart  of  the  range,  was 
at  15,000  feet.  Here  we  remained  two 
weeks  getting  acclimated  and  making 
minor  ascents  of  eighteen  or  nintcen 
thousand  feet.  From  here,  as  weather 
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man  is  born  w^ith  relations; he  picks  out  his  friends  for  himsel 


So  with  tires — the  tires  that  are  on  a  new  car  the  car  manufacturer  selects. 

When  a  car  owner  buys  tires  he  selects  them  himself. 

Nearly  every  Kelly-Springfield  tire  used  is  selected  by  the  car  owner. 

Kelly;  -  Springfield 

Autoixiobile  Xix*es  -  Hand  Made 


T 


HERE  is  an  important  fundamental 
principle  involved  in  this  tire  selec- 
tion.    You    ought  to   understand  it. 

Few  users  buy  Kelly-Springfield  tires  until 
after  they  have  had  experience  with  other 
tires.  And  fewer,  having  once  used  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires,  voluntarily  discontinue  their 
use.      There  is  a  reason  for  both  conditions. 

The  reason  few  users  try  Kelly-Springfield 
tires  first  is  that  the  initial  selection  of  their 
tires  is  made  by  the  manufacturer  who  equips 
the  cars  which  they  buy.  And  Kelly-Spring- 
field tires  cost  more. 

The  manufacturer  must  put  tires  on  the 
car  he  sells,  but  need  not  put  on  tires  which 
give  excess  mileage.  He  is  only  obliged  to 
equip  with  tires  which  yield  the  mileage 
most  tire  manufacturers  guarantee. 
That  is  all  the  car  buyer  expects. 

If  the  car  manufacturer  equips 
with  a  tire  which  gives  a  greater 
mileage  than  this,  he  has  to  pay  the 
additional  cost  out  of  his  own  pocket 
— and  why  should  he  ? 

Considering  proper  manufacturing 
economies,  he  equips  with  tires  which 


cost  him  least  and  yet  give  reasonable  satis- 
faction. He  equips  his  car  with  higher 
priced  tires  only  when  he  buys  advertising 
value  for  his  car,  as  well  as  tires. 

Now  we  cannot  meet  the  manufacturer's 
price  requirements.  Hand-made  tires  cost 
more  to  make  and  yield  excess  mileage.  We 
cannot  compete  on  price  when  the  excess 
mileage  doesn't  count.  So  we  rarelv  sell 
tires  to  car  manufacturers. 

Kelly-Springfield  tires  are  sold  almost 
exclusively  to  car  owners  who  pav  higher 
initial  prices  because  they  know  thev  receive 
excess  value.  At  present  the  demand  is  far 
in  excess  of  our  production. 

The  demand  has  been  so  great  that  owners 
order   tires   before   thev    need    them    to   get 
them  when  thev  need  them. 


It  is  important  to  vou  to  know 
these  conditions  and  to  know  true 
tire  economy. 


Kelly-Springlield  Tire   Co. 

Factories  in  Akron  and  Wooster,  Ohio 
Executive  Offices:  B'way  &  57th  St.,  New  York 
;  -y   Send  10c.  for  the  neiu  game, ' '  Going  to  Ma  rket '  * 
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The  Highest  Choice 

Do  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost 
when  you  make  your  choice  of  pianos.  The 
matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has  lifted  it  above 
the  ** price*'  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But 
no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway 
carries  within  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee 
of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  three' score  years  it  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of  their  day. 
So  the  Steinway  must  command  your  respectful 
attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 

Write     for     illustrated     literature      about      the 

STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  g  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109    EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
Subway      Express      Station      at      the      Door 


M-ii-n-ii-M-H-ii-ii^ii-s-ifey-ii^j^ii 


Canadian  Investments 

Choice  Life  Insurance  stock  of 
leading  Canadian  Company  es- 
tablished 23  years,  earns  6%. 
Profits  and  surplus  increasing. 
Dividends  half  yearly.  Supply 
limited,  value  increasing.  Ask 
for  circular  L.  * 

D.  H.  McDonald  &  co. 

BANKERS 

(Est.  1887)       Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  Canada 


T"^  LIVERPOOL 
AND  LONDON 
AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,   Limited 

NEW  YORK   OFFICE.   No.   SO  WILLIAif  STRFFT. 


For  27  years  «ve  have  handled  the  same  ■    a  ' 
I  security  and   a    liberal    rate    of    interest  V'j 
with  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients 

We  also  allow  5  per  rent  on  time  certificates.  If  it  appeals 
to  y,>u  to  have  such  a  firm  invest  yair  money,  write  fur  our 
interesting  an-i  valuable  inforniatii.n. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
DRAWER  16  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSIONS-STANDS-FORSAFETY 


allowed,  the  guides  and  porters  made 
reconnaissances  of  the  highest  snow- 
peaks  lying  above  us,  to  plan  out  a 
route  to  the  one  I  wished  to  attempt. 

When  all  was  ready  a  start  upward 
was  begun,  with  as  little  kit  as  pos- 
sible, consisting  of  five  or  six  small 
flannel-lined  tents,  the  necessary  warm 
clothes,  bedding  and  tinned  food  for 
eight  days.  The  first  snow  camp  was  at 
17,660  and  the  second  at  19,900  feet. 
The  third  day's  climb  was  short  but 
very  trying,  being  at  first  up  an  ice 
wall  which  brought  us  to  a  snow  cover- 
ed ice-slant  with  a  convex  surface  in- 
clined at  sixty  degrees  which  overhung 
a  3000-foot  precipice.  We  Europeans 
were  roped  by  a  light  silk  rope  tested 
to  a  strain  of  2500  pounds,  but  I  must 
say  that  when  a  porter  stumbled  once, 
altho  he  was  quickly  hauled  up  by  the 
guide,  my  whole  spine  shivered.  The 
natives  were  attached  to  a  second  rope 
led  by  two  Italian  porters  and  no  one 
was  loaded  to  over  thirty-five  pounds. 

At  over  20,000  feet  halts  to  breathe 
were  so  frequent  that  progress  at  these 
precarious  places  was  exasperatingly 
slow,  as  we  trod  silently  the  white  lad- 
der of  approach  to  the  mysterious  un- 
known. The  mental  strain  of  a  pro- 
longed dizzy  climb  at  such  a  hight  is 
intense.  Finally  this  scarp  ended  in  a 
snow  crest  which  on  measurement 
proved  to  be  at  21,000  feet;  here  we 
just  saw  the  tops  of  the  highest  Nun 
Kun  peaks. 

In  this  never-before-trodden  snow 
vale,  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feet  higher 
than  the  Matterhorn,  we  were  destined 
to  pass  three  nights.  A  descent  of  400 
feet  now  had  to  be  made  into  the  basin 
where,  as  clouds  were  rushing  in  bring- 
ing snow  flurries,  and  the  snow  under 
foot  became  too  soft  and  deep  for  fur- 
ther progress,  tents  were  pitched  at 
20,600  feet. 

The  coolies  flung  down  their  loads 
and  then  began  a  series  of  deep  salaams 
toward  the  summits  peering  thru  the 
clouds.  Having  finished  these  exercises, 
they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  descend, 
showing  no  fear  of  facing  such  a  de- 
scent alone  in  uncertain  weather.  A 
coolie  will  never  find  his  way  up  a 
mountain  alone,  but  is  usually  expert 
enough  when  bent  on  going  down. 

There  were  still  three  miles  to  the 
actual  base  of  the  peak.  After  a  de- 
scent to  the  center  of  the  plateau,  the 
ascent  at  about  thirty  degrees  was  con- 
tinuous over  an  undulating  surface,  for 
this  elevated  basin  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  flat  snow  meadow  as  might  be 
imagined  f  I'om  its .  designation.  Near 
the  base  of  the  peak  a  spot  safe  from 
avalanches  was  chosen  and  two  tents 
pitched.  Mist  coming  in  so  softened  the 
snow  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  guides 
could  return  to  us  with  their  kit  as 
planned,  so  it  was  agreed  with  Savoye 
that  they  should  all  go  down  to  the 
last  night's  camp  and  return  by  night 
if  snow  conditions  allowed;  if  not,  they 
would  sleep  at  the  low^r  camp  and  re- 
join us  at  daybreak.  We  unpacked  kit 
and  instruments  and  set  to  work  at  our 
observations,  but  the  idea  of  passing 
the  night  alone,  ps  wc  should  probably 
have   to   do,   at   such   an   altitude,   was 
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Chautauqua  Institution 
Summer  Schools 

Fourteen  Departments 
1916 


July  10  to 

August  18 


Chautauqua 

New  York 


I.  English. 

II.  Modem  Languages. 

III.  Classical  Languages. 

IV.  Mathematics. 


V. 

VL 

VIL 


Science. 
Education. 
Social  Science  and 
History. 


VIII.     Library  Training. 
IX.     Home  Economics. 
X.     Music. 


XL 

XII. 

XIIL 

XIV. 


Arts  and  Crafts. 
Expression. 
Physical  Education. 
Practical  Arts. 


RAILROADS: 

Cliautaiuma,  N.  V.,  is  midway 
iKiweeii  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, 12  huurs  from  cither. 
Koached  by  Now  York  Cen- 
tral, Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and 
N  i  c  k  1  e  Phite  railroads. 
Through  tickets  and  direct 
connections.  Special  rates. 
Stop-over  privileges  on  all 
roads. 


ASK  FOR: 

Catalog  of  Schools,  Physical 
Education  Circular.  Music 
Announcements,  Illustrated 
Folder,  Religious  Announce- 
ments, Public  Assembly  Pro- 
gram. Travel  Information, 
Handbook  of  Accommodations, 
Map  of  Chautauqua.  Address 
Chautauqua  Institution,  Chau- 
tauq"a,   N.   Y. 
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orthwesterl^ 

^  UN  I V  E  R  S IT Y I 

SSS      Profpflsional   Schools  situated   in    heart  of    Chicaco.      MEDICAL  U^ 

'^      SCHOOL  in  hospital  center.     1500  beds  in  seven  hospitals.     lUcetit  WA 

benefaction  of  $1,000,000  gives  Medical  School  clinical  udvantaiies.  fwA 

Law  School  in  the  loop,  near  courts.     Klbert  H.  Oary  Library  of  fjfl 

Rj      Law,    40.000  volumes,  offerine  exceptional  opportunities.     Campus  W 

55      of  Liberal  Arts  on  wooded  shores  Lake  jMichiofan.      Large  Gjmna-  jj|rt 

«J      Blum,  new  dormitories.     Special  Summer  School  attractions.  ^^ 

K  Write  for  views  of  campus.     Typical  lessons  in  Pharmacy.     Best  jn 

fM      projiaration  for  Engineering  as  a  vncation.      Earning   one's  wav.  A 

1^      Also  bwks  of  courses  in  Schoolsnf  Medicine,  Law,  Pentistry,  Music,  jA 

Sk      Oratory,  Commt-rcc,  Summer  School  and  Evanstun  Academy.  Wi 

S(    E.  S.  BRANDT.  455  Northwestern  Uoiversit;  Building  A 

K  Dearborn  and  Lalie.  CHICAGO  i| 


Whafs  IWpin^  Me  Back? 


You've  wondered  why  you  don't  get 
ahead.  Why  your  pay  isn't  increased. 
Why  you  don't  get  promoted.  You've 
blamed  everything  and  everybody,  when 
the  real  drawback  is  yourself. 

You're  standing  still  because  you  lack 
training.  Because  you  have  not  pre- 
pared yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  bet- 
ter than  others.  If  you  really  want  to 
get  ahead,  the  way  is  open  to  you. 

For  25  years  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  have  been  helping  men  to  climb 
into  good  paying  positions.  Nearly  5000  re- 
ported last  year  that  L  C.  S.  training  had  won 
them  advancement.  You  can  get  L  C.  S. 
training  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own  home 
without  losing  a  day  or  a  dollar  from  your 
present  employment. 

Position,  power,  good  money,  independ- 
ence, are  within  your  reach.  The  I.  C.  S.  are 
ready  to  help  you  be  the  man  you  want  to  he. 
Let  them  show  you  how.  Marie  and  maU 
this  coupon. 


I.C 


rr. 


S.,  Box   4511»  Scranton,  Pa. 

-—  —  TEAR  OUT   HERE   — .  — 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4511.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  marl<  X. 

H  ELECTRICAL  ENOIKEER 

I]  Electric  Lighting 

U  Electric  Car  Running 

I]  Electric  Wiring 

J  Telegraph  Expert 

HHECHANR'AL  ENGINEER 

Z]  Mechanical  Draftsman 

I]  Machine  Shop  Practice 

I]  Gas  Engineer 

U  CIVIL  EN(;lNEER 

USurveying  and  Mapping 

UHINE  EORKirH  OKENCi'R 

I]  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

DSTATIONAHI  ENUINEER 

I]  Marine  Engineer 

H  ARCHITECT 

H  Contractor  and  Builder 

~^  Arcbitecttiral  ih'aftsmaa 

I]  Concrete  Builder 

D  Structural  Engineer 

H  PLCMBINC  ANIf  HEATING 

3  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

H  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


') 


D  SALESMANSHIP 

H  ADVERTISING  MAN 

Z]  Window  Trimmer 

U  Show  Card  Writer 

D  RAILROADER 

H  ILLUSTRATOR 

U  DESIGNER 

H  BOOKKEEPER 

I]  Stenographer  and  Typist 

Z]  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

Zl  Railway  Accountant 

^Commercial  Law 

DGOOD  ENGLISH 

D  Teacher 

U  Common  School  Snbjeota 

H  CIVIL  SERVICE 

n Railway  Mail  Clerk 

n  AGRICULTURE 

n  Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 

J  Navigator  O  Spanish 

Z]  Poultry  Raising:  □  t.erman 

I]ArTOMOHII.KS  n  French 

Zl  Auto  Repairing  G  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
t  Employer- 
Street 
and  No 


LCity__ 


.  State. 


rather  uncanny.  We  named  this  Camp 
America  and  its  hight  proved  to  be  21,- 
300  feet.  Altho  the  sun  shone  siclcly 
thru  the  mist,  the  afternoon  heat  was 
intense,  the  solar  thermometer  register- 
ing 193°  Fahr.  at  2  p.  m.  At  sunset  the 
temperature  fell  to  freezing  and  an 
hour  after  to  10°,  reaching  a  minimum 
of  4°  below  zero  before  morning. 

The  night  seemed  the  longest  and 
coldest  we  ever  passed  in  camp  and 
little  sleep  came  to  break  the  dragging 
hours.  One  can  breathe  better  in  the 
erect  position  than  when  lying  down.  As 
soon  as  we  began  to  doze,  and  the  respi- 
ratory movements  diminished  in  force 
and  frequency,  the  tissues  did  not  get 
enough  oxygen,  and  we  would  start  up 
gasping  for  breath,  so  that  our  night 
rest  was  worth  little.  We  suffered  also 
greatly  from  thirst,  the  water  in  the 
flasks  having',  of  course,  become  solid 
ice.  At  last  the  gray  dawn  penetrated 
the  tent  canvas  and  soon  the  welcome 
footsteps  of  Savoye  and  two  porters 
were  heard  on  the  hard  snow  without. 

Those  who'  start  out  from  a  warm 
hotel  in  the  Alps  to  make  a  winter 
ascent  often  think  they  are  enduring 
hardships,  but  that  is  really  mere  play 
compared  to  getting  up  in  an  unwarmed 
tent  on  snow,  with  the  glass  below  zero, 
collecting  one's  things,  trying  to  boil 
coffee  over  a  stove  so  affected  by  di- 
minished atmosphere  that  it  won't  light 
and,  above  all,  to  my  mind,  the  wrestle 
with  frozen  boots!  However,  we  got  off 
in  time. 

I  will  not  describe  in  detail  the 
ascent  of  the  sharp  peak  broken  by 
dangerous  ice  falls  and  gashed  by 
yawning  crevases.  Happily  the  day  was 
clear  to  begin  with  and  the  sun  when 
it  came  warmed  us  a  bit,  for  movement 
was  of  necessity  slow  at  22,000  feet. 
The  latter  part  of  the  ascent  of  300  feet 
was  mostly  over  rock,  which  is  much 
harder  to  negotiate  than  snow  at  a 
great  hight.  The  gradients  were  from 
60  to  65-  degrees.  The  view  from  the 
summit  was  a  bird's-eye  one,  for  we 
overlooked  most  of  the  wide  galaxy  of 
mountains,  tortuous  glaciers  and  rib- 
bon-like valleys  stretching  on  all  sides. 

The  rarity  of  the  air  was  severely 
felt  on  the  least  exertion  with  camera 
or  instruments.  An  icy  wind  and  want 
of  time  soon  drove  us  down  to  join  the 
others,  where,  after  a  light  meal,  the 
descent  to  camp  was  completed.  I 
named  the  peak  Pinnacle.  It  was  a 
glorious  climb,  but  like  others  of  simi- 
lar nature,  enjoyed  more  in  retrospect 
than  at  the  time.  A  second  uncomfort- 
able night  was  passed  at  Camp  Ameri- 
ca, where  none  of  us  had  a  wink  of 
sleep.  The  temperature  fell  to  6°  be- 
low zero. 

The  following  morning  we  descended 
to  19,900  feet,  where  our  fifth  night  on 
snow  at  high  altitudes  was  spent,  and 
the  day  after  reached  base  camp,  very 
well  satisfied  with  our  high  journey.  It 
was  arduous,  but  it  had  resulted  in  the 
first  ascent  of  a  high  peak,  which  gave 
me  the  world  altitude  record  for  wo- 
men, and  in  the  acquisition  of  interest- 
ing information  on  climatology  and  the 
effects  of  rarefied  air. 

Paris 


portsman's 
Handbook 


I 


I  want  to  send  a  copy  of  my 
"Sportsman's  Handbook"  and  cata- 
log to  every  one  who  loves  the  Big 
Outdoors.    It  is  the  most  complete 

Sporting  Goods   Catalog 

I  have  ever  written.  It  not  only  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  articles  for  the 
Camper,  Fisherman,  and  Hunter,  but  tells 
of  my  experience  in  the  wilds.  There  are 
pictures  of  birds  and  animals,  and  advice 
as  to  selection  of  duffle,  pitching  a  tent, 
caring  for  firearms,  preparing  skins  for 
the   taxidermist,    etc.,    etc. 

Camping',  Fishing,  Hunting 

There  are  chapters  on  where  to  Camp, 
Fish  and  Hunt;  what  to  take,  what  to 
wear,  and  many  "kinks"   in  wildcraft. 

/  send  this  book  free — mention  No.  766 

Powhatan  Robinson,  President. 


NewYorkSportingGoods  CoJ 


NEWTORR 

Nlspoirrmcj 

l5andl7WarreriSt.,NewYork,U.S.A.  XT' 


"ALL' my  life  every  magazine 
**  I've  looked  into  has  had  a 
picture  of  a  man's  leg  wath  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  garter  on  it — Boston! 
So  when  I  go  into  a  store  to 
buy  a  pair  of  garters  I  just  nat- 
urally say '  Boston.'  So  do  you  !  " 


—AMBROSE    PEALE 


in  the  ctelightful  play 

"IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE" 

By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  and  Walter  Hackett 
now  in  ita  third  successful  yeai. 

Boston  Garter 

J^^^^^     GEO.FHOSTCO. 


SILK      60C 
LISLE    26C 


MAKE 
MOKfYJ 


Writing  F»hoto  F*lays 

Easily      learned,       big      demand,       S*-i>$200      each. 
Utilize  ymir   spare  time.        Booklet  mailed  FREE. 

SCENARIO  EXCHANGE  ^''^^t^^'''- 


SPEECHES,  SPECIAL  PAPERS  ^T^Y^^f^,:! 

pared  by  expert  writers.       Prompt  Service   given. 

Literary  and  Research  Bureau,  315  Keoois  BIdg.,  Wasbington.  D.  (L 

f^    Good  memory  is  absolutely 

essential  to  success, for  Memory 

.3   Power.     Test        -^"•"'•^ 

yonr  memory!    I  will 
send  you  Free  my  Copy-    ,  . 

»ij?hted  Memory  and  Concentra-  **' 

tion  Test,  also  Free  illustrated  bot,*'^ 

'ow  to  Remember  names,  faces.atudif- 

—  develop    Will,    Self-Confidence.    Ksailv 

Speech  and  Thought.    Write  today.  Address 

Oicksou  Memory  School     404  Hearst  Bldg.  Chicago 


Learn  At  Home 

Spare  Time  ONLV 

Graduate  correspondence 
students  most  successful 
at  Bar  Examinations.  Our 
method  of  instruction 
eame  as  H  A  RV  ARD, 
MICHIGAN  and  other  biK 
Law  Schools.  GUARAN- 
TEE to  coach  FREE 
S-aduates  failing:  to  pass 
ar  Examination.     Write 

todav  for  special  offer  and 
■  catalocr. (Sent free).  Offer 

limited,  write  immediately 


AM.  CORRES.  SCHOOL  of  LAW,  Depl.A248  Manlialtaii  BIJg..  Chioga 
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the    new    Encyclopaedia    Britannica 


["HANDY  VOLUME"  ISSUE) 

$11 


will  advance  in  price — ^ii  on  the 

cheapest  binding;    Ly  on  the  highest-priced  [''pV^'poSIiiy] 


THIS  advance  is  due  to  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  The  war  has 
forced  up  the  cost  of  all  raw  materials  for  mak- 
ing these  books.  Paper  costs  very  much  more 
than  it  did  before  the  war.  Some  leathers  cost 
75  per  cent  more,  and  others  cannot  be  imported 
— they  are  under  embargo. 

It  will  soon  be  impossible  for  us  to  supply 
sets  in  the  most  expensive  leathers  at  any  price 
because  of  the  British  embargo  on  fine  leathers. 

The  Britannica  is  a  work  that  you  need.  The 


greatest  of  all  reference  works,  in  this  new  edi- 
tion, it  is  made  up  of  29  volumes,  more  than 
30,000  pages,  44,000,000  words,  41,000  articles, 
written  by  1500  experts  chosen  for  their  supreme 
fitness.  There  are  15,000  pictures  and  maps.  An 
index  of  500,000  entries  makes  all  this  wealth  of 
information  easily  available. 

All  yours  now  at  a  great  price  saving — in 
any  binding,  shipped  complete  for  a  first 
payment  of  only  $1.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back. 


If  your  order  is  to 
be  accepted  at  the  pres- 
ent low  prices  it  must 
be  postmarked  before 
7.33  p.  m.,  June  17th. 
Don 't  wait  until  the  last 
minute.     Order  to-day. 

"We  take  all  the.risk. 
You  are  protected  by 
our  guarantee.  There 
will  never  be  such  a 
chance  again. 

Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Go. 

Sole  Distributors 
Chicago  ^ 


[These  prices  not  good  after  June  17th] 


To  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


-1916 


Please  send  me  a  set  of  the  "Handy  Volume"  issue  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (llth  edition),  India  paper,  in  style  of  binding  marked  with  an  X. 
I  enclose  $1.00  as  first  pa>Tnent  and  agree  to  pay  balance  in  monthly  payments  as 
specified.  You  are  to  give  me  receipt  when  I  have  paid  in  full,  and  then  the  Encyclo- 
paedia becomes  my  property.  It  is  agreed  that  I  may  return  the  books  within  three  weeks 
if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  them. 

I  liave  always  been  faithful  in  paying  my  obligations  and  am  making  this  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  grant  me  this  credit  and  to  assure  you  that  you  may 
feel  safe  in  trusting  me  to  pay  as  agreed. 


Name 


Post-office_ 


(5ign  your  mime  here  plainly  and  carefully) 
State 


Street  and  No._ 


Shipping  Point,  if  different  from  Post-office_ 
1  have  been  located  in  this  town  since 


My  profession,  business  or  occupation  is_ ^ — 

NOTE:  To  pay  cash  in  full,  write  in  only  your  name,  address  and  the  place  to  which 
the  books  are  to  be  sent;  check  (to  the  right)  the  binding  you  want;  and  enclose  check, 
money-order  or  draft  for  the  cash  price  as  listed  for  thai  binding. 

A II  prices  are  figured  so  low  that  shipping  charges  cannot  be  prepaid.  The  set,  boxed 
for  shipment,  weighs  less  than  60  pounds.  We  have  warehouses  in  12  cities  and  will  ship 
your  set  from  the  ruaresl. 


Check  Your    Choice 

□  Cloth — 21  payments  of  $3.00 
monthly.     Total,  $64.00. 
□  Full  Brown  Sheep,  Morocco 
Grained — 21    pavments  of 
$3.50 monthly.  Total.  $74.50. 

□  /«  Crushed  Green  Morocco, 
Levant  Grained — 22  pay- 
ments of  $4.00  monthly. 
Total.  $89. 00. 

□  Full  Crushed  Green  Mo- 
rocco, Levant  Grained — 22 
payments  of  $4.50  monthly. 
Total,  $10000. 

CASH  PRICES 

Cloth,  $58.88 
(Corresponding      binding      and 
paper  in  Cambridge  issue  sells 
at  $166.75  cash.) 

Sheep,  $68.54 
(Correspotuiing      binding      and 
paper  in  Cambridge  issue  sells 
at  $203.25  cash.) 

Yi  Morocco,  $8188 
(Ko    corresponding    binding    in 
Cambridge  issue.) 

Full  Morocco,  $92.00 
{Correspotuiing      binding      and 
pa^ir  in  Carnbridge   issue  sells 
at  $267.50  cash.) 
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LITTLE    T  R  A    V  E  L  S 


MORE  AND  MORE  THE  CALL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PLAYGROUNDS  IS  BEING  HEARD  BY  AMERICANS  WHO  MAKE 
HOLIDAY  IN  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS.  FROM  THE  MAINE  COAST  TO  THE  HARBOR  OF  THE  SUN,  FROM  THE 
RUGGED  ROCKIES  TO  THE  WELL-GROOMED  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  FROM  THE  WILDERNESS  TO  THE  HISTORIC 
ST.  LAWRENCE,  THERE  IS  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SUMMER  PLEASURES  TO  BE  FOUND  ON  OUR  OWN  CONTINENT 
WHICH  BECKON  TO  THE  ADVENTURER— DOUBLY  SO  IN  THIS  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  EMBARGO 
ON  TOURISTS.  HERE  ARE  EIGHT  TRIPS  CONVENIENTLY  PLANNED,  WIDELY  DIFFERENT  IN  COST,  TIME  AND 
CHARACTER,    ADAPTED    TO    DIFFERENT    TASTES    AND    PURSES,    BUT    ALL    RICH    IN    POTENTIAL    ENJOYMENT 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  TORONTO,   THOUSAND  ISLANDS  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

ADIRONDACKS,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

MAINE  COAST,   WHITE  MOUNTAINS  NEW  JERSEY  SHORE  RESORTS 

NOVA  SCOTIA  ■  GRAND  CANYON,  CALIFORNIA,  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 


ADIRONDACKS  —  MONTREAL  — 

QUEBEC 

Time — Two  or  Three   Weeks 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning.  Leave  OLD  FORGE  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Arrive  RACQUETTE  LAKE  in 
the  evening.  Hotels  and  camps  $2.50  up  per 
day,  American  plan.  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  many  lakes  in  the  section. 
One  day  must  be  given  for  the  trip  to  Blue 
Mountain  and  Lake  and  return.  The  steam- 
er crosses  Raequette  Lake  and  then  winds 
its  way  thru  the  narrow  Marion  River. 
Change  to  train  is  made  over  a  short  carry 
and  another  steamer  awaits  to  take  you 
to  your  destination.  After  luncheon  at  one 
of  the  many  hotels  or  camps,  you  start  on 
the  journey  back.  You  will  find  it  a  unique 
and  interesting  trip. 

Third  Day.  Leave  RACQUETTE  LAKE 
in  the  morning  and  by  boat  and  auto  ar- 
rive LONG  LAKE  about  noon.  Hotels  and 
Camps  $2.50  up  per  day,  American  plan. 
Spend  the  afternoon  and  night  here  and  in 
the  morning  leave  by  stage  for  Long  Lake 
West  and  there  meet  train. 

Fifth  Day.  Arrive  LAKE  PLACID  in 
the  afternoon.  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses 
$2  up  per  day,  American  plaji.  A  boat  trip 
around  Lake  Placid  with  its  thickly  wood- 
ed shores,  drives  to  Wilmington  Notch, 
Saranac  Lake,  Keene  Valley  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  climbing  and  horseback 
riding  will  make  the  days  go  quickly  here. 

Tenth  Day.  Leave  LAKE  PLACID  in 
the  afternoon.  Arrive  MONTREAL  in  the 
evening.  Hotels  $1  up  per  day,  European 
plan.  Spend  the  first  day  in  seeing  the  many 
points  of  interest  in  the  city.  Sightseeing 
cars  will  give  you  a  good  general  idea.  A 
sightseeing  car  also  makes  a  trip  around 
the  mountain  and  the  Incline  Railway  will 
take  you  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Royal,  where 
you  can  get  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city. 

Thirteenth  Day.  Leave  MONTREAL  by 
steamer  or  rail. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Arrive  QUEBEC  by 
steamer  or  within  five  hours  by  rail.  Hotels 
from  $2.50  up  per  day,  American  plan. 
This  quaint  town  has  unlimited  attrac- 
tions. Old  landmarks,  picturesque  streets, 
convents  and  cathedrals  must  all  be  visited. 
One  day  should  be  given  for  the  trip  to 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupres  via  electric  cars.  On 
the  way  you  will  get  a  fine  view  of  the 
falls  of  Montmorency.  You  will  stop  off 
there  on  the  return  trip  and  take  the  ele- 
vator which  rises  27-4  feet  and  lands  you 
near  the  Kent  House,  built  in  1778.  Re- 
freshments can  be  had  here.  A  side  trip 
may  be  made  to  the  Saguenay.  The  steam- 
ers leave  at  night,  returning  the  third 
evening. 

Twentieth  Day.  Leave  QUEBEC  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  MONTREAL  in  time  to 
connect  with  train  for  Plattsburg.  Arrive 
PLATTE  BURG  in  the  evening,  board 
steamer  for  trip  thru  Lake  Champlain  and 
Lake  George. 

Twentij-first  Day.  Leave  PLATTS- 
BURG in  the  morning.  Arrive  LAKE 
GEORGE  in  the  evening.  Hotels  $3  up, 
European  plan.  Small  houses  $2.50  up, 
American  plan.  Boat  and  trolley  trips  may 
be  had  here. 

Twenty-third  Day.  Leave  LAKE 
GEORGE  in  the  morning.  Arrive  SARA- 
TOGA in  about  an  hour.  Hotels  $2.50  up 
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per  day,  American  plan.  This  Spa  now 
ranks  favorably  with  those  of  Europe.  The 
drives  are  many  and  varied  and  Saratoga 
Lake  is  attractive. 

Twenty-fifth  Day.  Leave  SARATOGA 
in  the  morning.  Arrive  NEW  YORK  in 
the  evening. 

Approximate  cost  of  trip  from  New 

York  and  return   $48.55 


NIAGARA  FALLS— TORONTO- 
THOUSAND  ISLANDS 
Time — About  Ten  Days 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  NIAGARA  FALLS  in 
the  evening.  Hotels  $2  up  per  day,  Ameri- 
can plan.  Three  days  at  least  must  be 
spent  here  to  appreciate  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  the  Falls  and  to  enjoy  the  walks 
and  drives  along  the  main  avenues  and  in 
the  by-ways.  There  are  also  many  interest- 
ing trolley  trips. 

Fourth  Day.  Leave  NIAGARA  FALLS 
in  the  morning.  Arrive  TORONTO  at 
noon.  Hotels  from  $1.50  up  per  day,  Euro- 
pean plan.  Spend  one  day  here  driving 
about  the  city  and  visiting  the  points  of 
interest. 

Fifth  Day.  Leave  TORONTO  in  the  af- 
ternoon by  steamer. 

Sixth  Day.  Arrive  ALEXANDRIA 
BAY  in  the  morning.  This  attractive  re- 
sort is  a  good  central  point  from  which  to 
take  delightful  excursions  among  the  won- 
drously  beautiful  islands,  rich  in  natural 
attractions.  One  day  must  be  spent  in  tak- 
ing the  trips  via  steamer  among  the  islands 
and  one  day  in  fishing  with  a  competent 
guide,  who  will  cook  the  fish  you  catch. 
A  trip  to  the  quaint  city  of  Kingston  is 
also  enjoyable. 

Tenth  Day.  Leave  ALEXANDRIA 
BAY  in  the  morning.  Arrive  NEW  YORK 
in  the  evening. 

Approximate  cost  of  trip  from  New 

York  and  return   $24.05 


GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

(Season — June  15-October  1) 

Titne — About   Two   Weeks 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
evening. 

Second  Day.  Leave  CHICAGO  in  the 
evening. 

Fourth  Day.  Arrive  GLACIER  PARK 
in  the  evening.  Glacier  Park  Hotel  $4  up 
day,  American  plan.  This  is  the  gateway 
to  the  second  largest  of  our  national  play- 
grounds. During  the  day  spent  here  you 
will  decide  on  the  various  trips  which  you 
may  want  to  take.  Some  of  those  already 
planned  are :  One  day  tour,  by  auto  stage, 
from  Glacier  Park  Hotel  to  Two  Medicine 
Chalet  and  return  ;  cost  $.3.  One  day  tour, 
by  auto  stage,  from  the  Hotel  to  St.  Mary's 
Chalet,  thence  by  launch  to  Going-to-the- 
Sun  Chalet  and  return ;  cost  $8.  Two 
day  tour,  by  auto  stage,  from  Hotel  to 
Many  Glacier  Hotel ;  spend  the  afternoon 
and  evening  here  and  after  breakfast  the 
following  morning  leave  by  auto  stage  for 
St.  Mary's  Chalet,  then  by  launch  to  Go- 
ing-to-the-Sun   Chalet  on  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  of  the  Glacier  Park  lakes ;   cost 

« 
Prepared  by  Bertha  RufFner 


$13.50.  Three  day  tour,  by  auto  stage,  to 
Many  Glacier  Hotel ;  the  next  morning  a 
horseback  ride  to  Iceberg  Lake  and  re- 
turn, and  the  third  day  return  to  Glacier 
Park  Hotel  via  St.  Mary's  Chalet  and 
Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet ;  cost  $17.  Four 
day  tour,  daily,  July  1st  to  Sept.  1st. 
First  day,  by  auto  stage  to  Many  Glacier 
Hotel.  Second  day,  by  saddle  horse  over 
Swiftcurrent  Pass  to  Granite  Park  Cha- 
lets. Third  day,  by  saddle  horse  to  Many 
Glacier  Hotel.  Fourth  day,  by  auto  stage 
back  to  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  including 
side  trip  by  launch  from  St.  Mary's  Cha- 
let (passed  en  route)  to  Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalet ;  cost  $21.50.  Five  day  tour,  from 
July  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  This  tour  is  similar 
to  the  four  day  tour,  but  in  addition  you 
take  a  horseback  trip  to  Iceberg  Lake ; 
cost  of  this  trip  $25.  These  tours  are  laid 
out  for  you  and  tickets  are  sold  covering 
the  entire  trip.  If  you  prefer  you  can 
wander  about  the  Park  at  will.  The  two 
hotels,  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  Park 
and  the  other  in  the  heart  of  it,  make 
rates  of  $4  up  day,  American  plan.  The 
Chalets,  which  are  most  attractive,  have 
a  uniform  rate  of  $3  per  day,  American 
plan,  and  the  Tepee  Camps  charge  fifty 
cents  per  bed  per  night.  These  are  located 
near  the  Chalets,  where  food  may  be  pur- 
chased at  reasonable  prices.  Use  of  uten- 
sils and  range  in  the  camps  is  allowed.  . 

Eleventh  Day.  Leave  GLACIER  PARK 
in  the  evening. 

Thirteenth    Day.    Arrive    CHICAGO    in 
the  evening. 

Fourteenth   Day.   Arrive    NEW   YORK 
in   the   evening. 

Round  trip  rate  from  New  York  to 
to  Glacier  Park  via  New  York 
Central  or  Pennsylvania  R.  R.. .  $86.70 

Via   other   lines 82.20 

Round    trip    rate    from    Chicago    to 

Glacier    Park    48.00 

Pullman  berth  from  New  York,  one 

way    14.00 

Pullman    berth    from    Chicago,    one 

way  9.00 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

Time — About  Three  Weeks 
First   Day.   Leave   NEW   YORK   in    the 
evening  by  boat. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  BOSTON  in  the 
morning.  You  will  have  the  morning  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  Boston  by  taking  one  of  the 
sight-seeing  tours,  returning  to  the  dock 
in  time  to  leave.  Leave  BOSTON  at  one 
p.  m.  by  steamer. 

Third  Day.  Arrive  YARMOUTH  in  the 
morning.  Hotel  $3  up  per  day,  American 
plan.  Yarmouth  has  charm  of  scenery 
and  environment.  The  climate  is  good  and 
immune  from  hay  fever.  All  these .  points 
make  it  popular  with  the  summer  visitor. 
You  will  find  a  good  hotel  here  which  adds 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveler.  A 
couple  of  days  will  give  you  an  opportunit.v 
to  take  some  of  the  popular  drives,  the 
most  interesting  being  to  the  bathing  beach 
at  Port  Maitland.  twelve  miles  distant. 
You  will  also  get  fine  boating  and  fishing. 

Fifth  Day.  Leave  YARMOUTH  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  DIGBY  in  about  two 
hours.  Hotels  $2. .50  up  per  day.  Digby  is 
located"  Oti  Annapolis  Basin.  Its  back  ground 
of  hills  makes  an  attractive  setting.   Sail- 
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ing,  boating.  IJiitliiiiK  :ui(l  diiviriK  ai'c  ainoiij; 
its  many  (livcisiniis.  It  is  in  the  (■enter  of  a 
luunher  of  stiiunier  resorts  which  can  easily 
be  readied  and  ai-e  ol)je<-tive  points  of  tlie 
more  important  diives.  Take  one  day  for 
a  trip  to  St.  John,  New  15riinswick.  This 
will  show  you  the  beauties  of  the  I'asin 
and  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  it 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  You  will  have;  sev- 
eral hours  to  spend  in  St.  John. 

Ninth  Dai/.  Leave  DKIBY  at  noon.  Ar- 
rive ANNAPOLIS  in  about  one  hour. 
Hotels  $2  up»per  day,  American  i)lun.  'I'liis 
town  is  (me  of  the  oldest  on  the  American 
Continent  and  was  settled  by  the  French 
in  1G()4.  It  is  a  delightful  spot  and  typical- 
ly Nova  Scotia. 

Tenth  Dai/.  Leave  ANNAPOLIS  in 
the  early  afternoon.  Arrive  KENTVILLE 
in  about  three  hours.  Hotels  .$2.r)()  ui)  per 
day,  American  i»lan.  A  sto|)  is  made  here 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Cape  Blomidon, 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  tlie  province. 
Connection  is  also  made  f(jr  I'arsboro  by 
train  and  boat.  This  will  give  you  an  op- 
IJortunity  to  see  Minus  Basin,  where  the 
famous  Nova  Scotia  tides  reach  a  bight  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet. 

Twelfth  Day.  Leave  KENTVILLE  at 
noon.  Arrive  WOLFVILLE  in  an  hour. 
Hotels  $2.50  up  per  day,  American  plan. 
This  is  the  University  and  Academy  town 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  here  many  de- 
lightful drives  may  be  taken.  This  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  "Land  of  Evangeline." 
Be  sure  and  drive  to  the  old  church 
at  Grand  Pr6  and  en  route  from  one  of  the 
high  points  near  Wolfville  get  the  view  of 
lovely  and  peaceful  Gasiierau  Valley,  one 
of  the  most  charming  pictures  in  all  Nova 
Scotia. 

Fifteenth  Day.  Leave  WOLFVILLE 
about  noon.  Arrive  HALIFAX  in  the  even- 
ing. Hotels  $;5  up  per  day,  American  plan. 
This  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  and  a 
I)icturesque  garrison  city.  Its  public  build- 
ings and  its  parks  and  public  gardens  are 
of  much  interest.  Spend  one  day  in  a  trip 
to  Chester,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  delightful  shore  resorts  in  Nova 
Scotia.  While  here  take  a  side  trip  to  Char- 
lottetown.  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  also 
to  Cape  Bretton,  thru  the  Bras  d'or  I>akes. 

Nineteenth  Day.  Leave  HALIFAX  in 
the  evening  ( Tuesday ). 

Twenty-first   Day.    Arrive    BOf^TON   in 
the  morning.  Arrive  NEW   YOlfK  iu   the 
evening. 
Appro.rimate  eost  of  trip.  New  York 

to  Noia  Scodia  and  return. $2G.OO 


GRAND   CANYON,   CALIFORNIA 
AND   YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

Time — About  a  Month 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO  in  the 
afternoon.  Leave  CHICAGO  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Fifth  Day.  Arrive  GRAND  C.iNYON. 
Hotel  El  Tovar  .*i;4  ui)  per  day,  American 
plan.  Bright  Angel  Cottages  .$1  up  per 
•day,  European  i)lan.  This  tremendotis 
chasm  iu  the  northwest  corner  of  Arizona 
is  (5000  feet  d(>ep  and  thirteen  miles  wide. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  stupen- 
dous; its  grandeur  cannot  be  described. 
A'isit  Hopi  House  opposite  the  hotel,  a  re- 
production of  the  dwelling  of  the  H(H)i  In- 
dians. Here  live  a  small  band  of  Hojiis — 
men  and  women — weaving,  making  pottery 
•or  hand  silver  ornaments.  In  the  evening 
they  entertain  you  with  their  weird  songs 
and  (pieer  dances.  Th(>re  are  many  drives, 
among  them  to  Mt.  Hopi  and  rt^turn.  leav- 
ing morning  and  aft(M-noon  ;  cost  )j>l.f)0. 
Mohave  Point  and  retui-n,  leaving  0  a.  m. 
:and  2  i).  m. ;  cost  $2.  Hermit  Kim  Hoad  an(i 
return,  leaving  morning  and  afternoon  ; 
cost  .$.'>.  All  of  them  give  fine  views  of  the 
Canyon.  If  you  iirefer  you  may  take  the 
many  horseback  rides  or  longer  motor  trips. 

Serenfh  Day.  Leave  GRAND  CAN- 
YON in  the  evening. 

Eiflhth  Day.  Arrive  SAN  DIEGO.  Cal.. 
in   the   afternoon.    Hotels  $1    up   per   day) 


See  America  This  Summer 

TraOel  the  Cool,  Scenic  HightOay  of  the 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

Through  the  most  resourceful  and 
picturesque  northwest 

YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Original  and  Greatest  National  Park 

Enter  at  Gardiner  Gateway,  the  scenic  and  only  North- 
ern Entrance,  located  near  the  main  line.  Stopovers 
permitted  on  through  tickets.  ^Continue  westward 
crossing  the  American  Rockies  and  Cascades  to  North 
Pacific  Coast  Points  and  Rainier  National  Park.  Won- 
derful Alaska,  the  tourist's  paradise,  reached  with  a 
delightful  steamer  ride  from  Puget  Sound. 

LoH'  Round  Trip  Summer  Tourist 
Tickets  on  Sale  Daily 

Travel  Northern  Pacific  and  enjoy  additional  scenery 
at  no  additional  expense. 

Two  trains  daily  from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, another  from  Kansas  City  to  North  Pacific 
points.  Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  from  Port- 
land; other  steamship  lines  from  Puget  Sound  Points 
or  Shasta  Rail  Route  to  San  Francisco. 
Personally  escorted  tours  u^eekly  from  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Yellowstone  Park. 

Send  today  for  free  travel  literature,  rates  and  information. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A., 
701  Northern  Pacific  Bldg..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Colville  Indian  Reservation,  Eastern  Washineior}<  opens  for 
settlement  July  5  to  22.     Register  at  Spokane  or  Wilbur 
on  Northern  Pacific.   Ask  for  reservation  booklet. 


MOUNT    GRETNA    PARK 

On  Line  of  CORNWALL  &  LEBANON  RAILROAD 

The  most  popular  ami  attractive  mountain    cottage    resort    in    the    State 

HOTEL  CONEWAGO,  MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

A  modern  uivto-datc  resort  hotel  will  be  open  for  the  season  on  June  iqth.  This  hotel 
is  pleasantly  located  on  an  cir.incnce  above  Lake  Conewago  and  is  becoming  more  popular 
each   year.      Cottage   SettUiiient  and   Hotels  protected    by    sewerage   system   anci   disposal    plant. 

Apply  to  SAMUEL  H.  LEWIS.  Newport  .Apartments,  i6th  and  Spruce  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.,   until  June   20th;   after   that  date   at   Motel. 

DATES  OF  CONVErmONS.  ETC. 

United  Brethren  Assembly,  Aug.  i-io.  Annual  .Assembly  Reformed  Church,  Aug.  5-12. 

Write  to  the  undersigned  for  copy  of  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of  Mount  Gretna. 

c„      -:-      LEBANON,  PA. 


A.   D.   SMITH,     C^ril^ni^lTbanl^rrR   R 
'    Cornwall  oc  Lebanon  K.  K. 
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WHERE  ONCE  THEIR  FATHERS  FOUGHT  AND  NOW  THE  WHITE  MAN  P4 

THAT  IS  NOW  A  PART  OF  GLACIER  NAI 


PIJI..ACKFEET  INDIANS,  ANCIENT  OWNERS  OF  THE  FINE  MOUNTAIN  COUNTRY 
jRPARK,  LOOKING  TOWARD  ROMNEY  GLACIER 
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TTiis  Is  Colorado  Year 

Switzerland  is  ringed  in  with 
armies.  The  Tyrolean  Alps 
are  battle-fields.  Turn  now  to 
Colorado,  to  our  own  Rockies, 
Pike's  Peak  and  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods.  Spend  your  vacation 
in  Colorado.  There  is  the  new 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
the  finest  playground  in  the 
world  for  out-of-door  people, 
calling  you. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  illustrated 
pamphlets  telling  you  what  to  see 
and  do,  and  the  approximate  cost  of 
such  a  vacation.  Rock  Island  superb 
trains,  including  the  famous  "Rocky 
Mountain  Limited"  from  Chicago, 
and  the  **  Colorado  Flyer"  from  Kan- 
sas City,  make  the  trip  a  joy. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 

Finest  Modern  A II- Steel  Equipment 

Superb  Dining  Car  Service 

Low  excursion  fares  all  summer. 


HOCK 

Island 


Write  us  today  for  booklets. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Room  730,  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


What  Authority 

backs  your  decision — m  this  year  of  vast 
National  Crises F  Two  men  of  the  zvidest 
experience  have  written  books  you  need  to 
read.  

Our  Military  History 

By   Leonard  Wood 

Major  General,  U.S.A. 

"Should  be  read  by  every  American  citizen  and 
should  find  a  place  in  every  reading-room  and 
library  in   the   country." — Chicago   Tribune. 

($1.00  net) 

Imperiled  America 

By  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  Asst. 
Sec.  of  State  under  Roosevelt 

"A  sober  and  moderate  exposition  of  our  present 
standing  in  the  world  and  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us. — New  York  Times.  ($1.50  net) 


TheReilly  &  Britton  Co.,  Chicago 


A   SUMMER   JOB 

FOR   EVERYBODY 

Thousands  of  copies  of  The  Inde- 
pendent are  sold  to  students  in  High 
Schools.  Now  that  school  is  closing 
these  students  will  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain copies  at  their  schools.  The  par- 
ents as  well  as  the  students  will  want 
to  continue  to  read  The  Independent. 
You  can  supply  them  without  much 
work.  Write  today  and  we  will  set 
you  up  in  business  and  tell  you  how 
to  make  some  extra  money  every 
week  acting  as  our  Local  Secretary. 

THE    INDEPENDENT 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New  York 


European  plan.  San  Diego  is  old  in  his- 
tory and  is  favored  in  location,  mountains, 
climate.  Coronadii,  sliould  you  prefer  to 
stay  there,  is  reached  via  trolley  and 
ferry.  Two  days  must  be  given  to  the  Ex- 
position— the  grounds,  the  buildings,  the 
wonderful  open  air  organ  on  which  daily 
concerts  are  given,  and  the  exhibits.  Spend 
a  day  in  taking  various  trips,  among  them 
the  one  to  the  Old  Mission. 

Eleventh  Day.  Leave  SAA^  DIEGO  in 
the  morning.  Arrive  LOS  ANGELES  in 
the  afternoon.  Hotels  $1  up  per  day.  Eu- 
ropean ijlan.  There  are  many  delightful 
trips  to  be  taken  here.  Around  the  beaches 
by  trolley  ;  cost  $1.  Old  Mission  trolley 
trip ;  cost  $1.  Balloon  Route  Trip ;  cost 
$1.  Mount  Lowe,  considered  the  greatest 
mountain  scenic  rrip  in  America  ;  cost  .$2. 
Spend  one  day  in  visiting  Catalina  Island  ; 
cost  .$2.75 ;  and  take  a  one  day  trip  to 
Riverside  and  Redlands,  going  by  train 
and  trolley,  cost  $.3. 

Fifteenth  Day.  Leave  LOS  ANGELES 
in  the  morning.  Arrive  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA at  noon.  Hotels  ^'i  up  per  day. 
American  plan.  (~)ne  day  must  be  given  to 
this  charming  city  which  in  location  re- 
sembles IMentone,  in  France.  Take  the 
mountain  drive  in  the  afternoon — get  the 
line  views  of  the  ocean  and  islands  and 
return  via  Miramar. 

Sixteenth  Day.  In  the  morning  visit  the 
Mission,  the  most  interesting  and  best 
preserved  of  any  in  the  state. 

Sixteenth  Day.  Leave  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA at  noon.  Arrive  DEL  MONTE  in 
the  evening.  Hotel  Del  Monte  $4  to  $6 
per  day,  American  plan.  "The  Riviera  of 
America"  is  the  name  given  to  the  penin- 
sula on  which  Del  Monte  is  located.  This 
delightful  resort  is  situated  in  a  park  of 
12G  acres,  the  beauty  of  which  is  worth 
the  trip  across  the  continent.  Take  the 
famous  seventeen-mile  drive.  You  will  be 
interested  in  the  grove  of  ancient  cypress. 
Msit  Mt)nterey,  from  1770  to  1849  the 
capital  of  California.  It  has  many  land- 
marks— old  adobe  buildings  and  early 
missions.  Then  drive  three  miles  to  the 
Ciirmel  Mission,  where  lies  the  body  of 
Father  Junipero  Serra.  There  are  many 
other  drives  here  if  time  permits.  A  fine 
golf  course  of  eighteen  holes,  tennis  courts 
in  perfect  condition,  a  bowling  green  and 
archery  provide  for  sports 

Nineteenth  Day.  Leave  DEL  MONTE 
in  the  morning.  Arrive  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO in  the  early  afternoon.  Hotels 
from  $1  up  per  day,  European  plan.  You 
get  a  good  idea  of  the  city  by  taking  the 
sightseeing  car,  leaving  Ferry  Loop  at  10 
a.  m. ;  cost  75  cents.  A  three  hour  ride, 
with  stop  at  the  CMilf  House  to  see  the 
beach,  th6  Seal  Rocks  and  Golden  (Jate. 
Take  one  day  for  the  trip  to  Mt.  Tanial- 
pais,  including  Muir  Woods  on  the  return 
journey ;  cost  !}!2.  Take  Sausalito  Ferry 
from  Ferry  Building  and  at  Sausalito 
change  to  electric  railway  nestled  in  a 
canyon.  Transfer  here  for  the  trip  to  the 
summit  (2592  feet),  which  is  made  over 
the  "crookedest  railroad  in  the  world." 
The  views  are  impressive.  Stop  here  long 
enough  to  take  tlie  walk  around  the  peak 
and  then  have  luncheon  at  the  tavern.  At 
2  p.  m.  the  train  leaves  for  Muir  Woods. 
A  stop  of  two  hours  is  made  here,  giving 
you  an  opportunity  to  walk  thru  the  val- 
ley and  see  many  "big  trees."  San  Fran- 
cisco is  reached  at  .5  p.  m.  Another  day 
visit  Berkeley  and  Oakland.  This  is  over 
the  Key  Trolley  Route  and  the  boat 
leaves  Ferry  Building  at  10  a.  m.  It  cov- 
ers sixty-eight  miles  and  the  cost  is  $1. 
In  Berkeley  you  see  the  Universit.v  of 
raliforni.-i  campus  and  recent  buildings, 
the  Greek  Theatre.  Campanile  and  new 
library.  The  grounds  are  very  beautiful. 
The  trip  to  Oakland  takes  in  the  public 
buildings.  Lake  Meri-itt  and  Oakland  Mu- 
seum. There  are  sightseeing  cars,  as  well 
as  autos,  which  take  you  about  the  city, 
showing  you   all  the  points  of  interest. 

Twenty-fourth  Day.  Leave  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO  in   the  morning.  f 

Twentu-fifth  Day.  Arrive  SALT  LAKE 
biTY   in    the   afternoon.    Hotels    from   $1 
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up  i)(>r  day,  lOiiropcaii  plan.  A  Kiglitseciiig 
trolley  Icavos  the  hotel  about  10  a.  in., 
going  about  tli<!  city  a.s  far  as  Fort  Dou- 
glas. This  will  giv(;  you  a  good  idea  of 
Salt  Lake  (,'ity  and  also  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  On  thfi  return  the  car  stops 
at  the  Mormon  'i'abernacle  in  time  for 
the  noon  conceit.  After  this  is  over,  visit 
the  various  buildings  in  Temi)le  S(iuare 
oi)en  to  the  public.  A  guide  is  usually 
sent  around  and  the?  trij)  is  most  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  instructive;  cost  $1.  In 
the  afternoon  go  by  train  to  Saltair 
Beach  on  (Jreat  Salt  Lake.  The  feature 
at  Saltair  is  the  bathing.  Cost  from  city 
and  return  on   train  is  25  cents. 

Tircntu-xi.rlh  Daii.  Leave  HALT  LAKE 
CITY  in   the   ev<'ning. 

Tivcnty-scrriilh  Dai/.  Arrive  YELLOW- 
STONE STATION  in  the  morning.  (Five 
days  in  the  I'ai'k. )  You  leave  the  Park 
entrance  in  the  moi'ning,  after  excellent 
breakfast  at  the  Station  dining  room,  fol- 
low the  road  which  winds  along  the  Mad- 
ison liiver  to  where  it  joins  the  (libbon, 
the  two  forming  the  Firehole.  Fountain 
Hotel  is  reached  by  eleven  o'clock  and  you 
stop  there  for  luncheon.  Time  is  given  to 
walk  about  and  see  some  of  the  geysers 
and  the  Paint  I'ots.  Arrive  Old  Faithful  Inn 
about  4  p.  m.  The  evening  is  spent  here, 
as  there  are  many  interesting  geysers  all 
about,  such  as  the  (Jrotto,  (iiant,  Oblong 
and  others.  Old  Faithful,  the  most  noted 
of  all,  adjoins  the  hotel  and  it  plays  with 
scarcely  a  variation  every  sixty-live  min- 
utes. It  rises  to  a  height  of  from  125  to 
150  feet  and  one  never  tires  watching  it, 
both  at  sunset  and  at  night,  when  the 
searchlight  illuminates  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  stage  leaves  for  the  second  day's 
trij),  and  between  the  Upper  (ieyser  Basin 
and  Yellowstone  Jjake  the  tourist  twice 
crosses  the  (ireat  Continental  Divide. 
Thumb  Station  is  reached  next  and  there 
you  stop  for  luncheon.  At  this  point  a 
choice  of  routes  is  given  the  traveler.  Y'ou 
can  continue  by  stage  over  the  mountains 
or  go  by  boat  up  Yellowstone  to  the  next 
night  stop  at  I^ake  Hotel.  This  is  a  de- 
lightful resting  place,  where  you  may  en- 
joy fishing  excursions  or  boating  about 
the  lake.  The  third  day  the  stage  road 
leads  along  the  Yellowstone  River  thru 
the  lovely  Hayden  \'alley.  Canon  Hotel  is 
reached  soon  and  you  spend  the  afternoon 
and  night  here.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to 
visit  the  canyon.  Other  canyons  may  be 
larger,  but  none  can  compare  with  this  in 
beauty  of  coloring.  The  lower  falls  of  the 
Y'ellowstone.  5!).S  feet  in  hight,  are  near 
by  and  may  be  reached  by  good  roads 
and  trails.  The  fourth  morning  you 
go  thru  pine  forests  and  along  the  (Jibbon 
River  to  Norris  (Jeyser  Basin,  where  a 
stop  is  made  at  Norris  Hotel  for  luncheon. 
Tliere  are  many  boiling  si)rings  all  about, 
covering  a  hirg(>  tract  unsafe  for  walking 
except  on  the  boardwalks  which  cross  it. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  Black  (Jrowler,  the 
Hurricane,  the  Constant  and  other  im- 
portant geysers.  Stages  leave  after  lunch- 
eon and  arrive  at  Monmouth  Hot  Springs 
Hotel  about  4  p.  m. 

Thirt!/-first  Day.  Leave  MONMOUTH 
HOT  Sl'h'/NdS  in  the  morning.  Arrive 
YELLO^VSTONE  STATION  in  the  late 
afternoon  in  time  to  connect  with  night 
train. 

Thirty-second  Day.  Arrive  SALT  LAKE 
CITY  in  the  morning. 

Thirty-second  Day.  Leave  SALT  LAKE 
CITY  in  the  morning. 

Thirty-third  Day.  Arrive  GLENWOOD 
SI'Rf NOS  in  the  morning.  Hotel  Colo- 
riulo  $5  up  i)er  day,  American  plan.  A  stop 
at  (ilenwood  Springs  makes  an  interest- 
ing break  in  the  journey.  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rockies  and  is  noted  for  its  fine 
drives,  its  natural  hot  vapor  baths  and 
its  open  air  swimming  pool  (near  the  ho- 
tel), which  is  600  feet  long  and  110  feet 
wide. 

Thirtu-fourth  Day.  Leave  GLENWOOD 
SPIUNGS  in  the  morning. 

Thirty-fifth  Dan.  Arrive  COLORADO 
SPRINGS  in  the  afternoon.  Hotel  ,i;i.50  up 
per  day,  pjuropean  plan.  Colorado  Springs 


Speed  Your  Vacation 


at  the 


The  steel  Car  Ret' e 


Seashore 


The  idlffl!  summer  resort. 

Enjoy  the  cool  sea  breezes;  surf  bathing; 
sailiag  on  bay  and  ocean;  boating, 
fishing,  crabbing  and  many  other  amuse- 
ments and  recreations. 

You  may  golf  also  at  the  leading  resorts. 

And  there  are  delightful  automobile  trips. 

The  New  Jersey  Coast  offers  such  attractive  and- 
famous  resorts  as  Atlantic  City,  Cscpe  May, 
Wildwood,  Ocean  City,  Sea  Isle  City,  Beach 
Haven,  Seaside  Park,  Spring  Lake,  Asbury 
Park,  Ocean  Grove,  Long  Branch  and  oveif 
thirty  others. 

Write  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Passenger  TraflSc  Manager,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of  the 

♦*40  Beaches  of  New  Jersey" 
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The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  World 
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Manlius 
Schools 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 


SAINT  JOHNS  SCHOOL-College  and 
Business  Preparatory.  DcsiEnaled  by  U.  S. 
Government  as  Honor  School  (or  I  3  consecu- 
tive years,  there  being  no  other  school  with 
equal  record.  Infantry.  Cavalry.  Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  I  4. 

\'ERBECK  HALL — Separate  school  for  boy» 
from  8  to  14  years. 

Gen'!  Wm.  Verbeck.  Pre*. 

Box  T  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


Summer 

Military 

Camp 
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12  DAY 


NortherM^ruise 


~^^ 


The<}rfj\t 

North  American 

Cruise 


^J-^VV^OV.^,^^^,^ 


ST  JOHNS 


The 
Finest 
Cruise  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast 

Including  all  essential  expense,  visiting  HALIFAX, 
NOVA  SCOTIA,  the  truly  European  capital  of  this 
Province,  and  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND, 

the  unique  and  busy  farthest  north  city  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  The  splendid  steamships  "Stephano"  and 
"Florizel"  of  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

are  especially  built  for  the  accormiodation  of  tourists,  having  ample 
deck  room,  comfortable  cabins  and  lounge,  and  exceptionally  pleasant 
dining  saloon,  in  which  is  served  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra,  meals 
of  unusual  excellence.  The  boats  are  new  and  able,  with  every 
modern  device  for  safety,  including  full  boat  equipment  for  passengers 
and  crew.  No  cruise  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  gives  such  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  scenery  and  is  so  health-giving  and  altogether 
delightful.  Send  now  for  handsome  folder  1  I,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  cruise. 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  1 7  Battery  Place,  N.  Y. 

Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommodation  during  June,  Sept.  and  Oct. 


NEW 


HOTEL  TULLER 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  IVoodwcrd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single.  S2.50  Up  Double 

200      2.00       "  3.00  •■      '• 

100       2.50       ■'  4.00  •'      " 

100       3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors— Aeents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unigoe  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 


is  well  worth  a  couple  of  days'  stay.  A 
trip  to  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  will  take 
one  day.  The  sightseeing  automobiles 
make  the  trip  to  the  (iarden  of  the  (iods 
and  to  South  Cheyenne  Canyon.  The  thirty 
mile  auto  trip  to  Crystal  Park  must  not 
be  omitted,  as  it  takes  you  into  the  heart 
of  the  Rockies. 

Thirtn-ciqhlh.  Day.  Leave  COLORADO 
SPRINGS  in  the  afternoon.  Arrive  DEN- 
VER in  about  three  hours.  Hotels  $1.50 
ui)  per  day,  European  plan.  Visit  the  public 
buildings  and  take  a  trip  on  the  sight- 
seeing cars.  There  are  also  many  outings 
via  trolley  and  autos  to  the  nearby  moun- 
tain peaks.  Among  them  Mt.  McClellan, 
Lookout  Mountain,  "Moffat  lioad,"  etc. 
There  are  also  trips  to  Boulder.  New 
Rockv  Mountain  National  Park  and  Estes 
Park! 

Forty-third  Day.  Leave  DENVER  in 
the  evening. 

Forty-fifth  Day.  Arrive  NEW  YORK 
in  the  evening. 

Cost  of  ticket  from  New  York  back 
to  New  York,  not  including  Can- 
yon or  Yellowstone  Park $115.20 

Additional  cost  for  trip  to  Canyon       7.50 
Additional    cost    for    trip     through 
Yellowstone  Park,  including  stage 
fare  and  hotel  accommodations. .      53.50 


Lower  berth  to  the  coast,  $19. 


$176.20 


WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Time — Two    Weeks 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
afternoon. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  ASHEVILLE  in 
the  afternoon.  Asheville,  the  center  from 
which  many  delightful  resorts  can  be  easily 
reached,  is  a  city  of  charming  hotels  and 
attractive  boarding  houses.  Ten  days  may 
be  well  spent  here  visiting  the  various 
points  of  interest. 

Third  Day.  Drive  thru  the  Biltraore  es- 
tate, over  tine  roads  and  thru  beautiful- 
scenery,  stopping  to  visit  the  model  dairy 
with  its  hundred  head  of  registered  cows 
and  incidentally  indulge  in  a  dish  of  ice 
cream  made  of  pure  cream. 

Fourth  Day.  Drive  to  Mountain  Mea- 
dows Inn  for  luncheon.  The  views  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys  on  the  way  are  glorious. 

Fifth  Day.  Go  via  train  in  the  morning 
to  Lake  Toxaway,  which  you  will  reach  in 
time  for  luncheon  at  Toxaway  Inn.  sit- 
uated on  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  the  sta- 
tion. The  lake  is  3000  feet  above  sea  level, 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  with  rugged  Mt.  Toxaway 
at  one  end  of  it.  Trains  leave  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  you  are  back  in  time  for 
dinner  at  your  hotel  in  Asheville. 

Si.rth  Day.  Climb  or  drive  to  Sunset 
Mountain,  from  which  you  get  a  fine  view 
of  Asheville  and  the  far  off  majestic  Blue 
Ridge,  of  which  Pisgah,  6510  feet  high, 
forms  the  center. 

Serenth  Day.  Trip  to  Mt.  Mitchell  at  an 
altitude  of  6711  feet,  the  highest  point  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Train  leaves  Asheville  at 
8 :30  a.  m.  and  arrives  at  Mitchell  Ridge 
at  1  p.  m.  This  is  a  part  of  the  great  Na- 
tional Forest  owned  by  the  United  States. 
Three  hours  are  given  to  walk  about,  have 
luncheon  and  revel  in  the  wonderful  pano- 
rama of  mountains  and  valleys  for  scores, 
of  miles  on  every  side.  At  4  p.  m.  you  leave 
and  S  p.  m.  finds  you  back  in  Asheville. 

Eighth  Day.  Leave  some  time  during  the- 
day  by  rail  or  auto  for  a  trip  to  Hender- 
sonville  and  Flat  Rock.  The  former  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  progressive  cities, 
of  western  North  Carolina.  Here  you  will 
find  good  hotels  and  see  many  attractive 
homes  and  parks.  Historic  Flat  Rock  is  a 
short  distance  to  the  south.  This  spot  was 
settled  by  Charleston  people  in  1820.  High- 
land Lake  has  an  attractive  hotel  where 
there  are  opportunities  for  golf,  tennis, 
boating  and  bathing. 

Ninth  Day.  Spend  the  day  in  a  trip  to 

,Bat  Cave  Section.  Hickory  Nut  Gap.  The 

drive   is  delightful   because  of  the  variety 
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of  scenery  it  inoscnts.  You  cross  the 
platciiii  on  wliieh  Ashcville  is  located,  skirt 
tlie  mountains  and  tlicn  climb  u[)  and 
across  the  range  into  the  Gap.  A  roaring 
stream  follows  the  road  and  on  either  side 
tower  tli(?  mountains,  one  of  th(!  most  in- 
teresting being  Chimney  Kock,  (5000  feet 
high.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  bring  your 
luncheon  and  find  a  cosy  spot  near  the 
sti-eam  and  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
glorious  out-of-doors  before;  beginning  the 
return  journey. 

Tenth  Day.  The  clearest  and  brightest 
day  of  your  visit  must  be  given  to  a  trip 
by  auto  to  Alt.  Pisgah,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  these  mountains.  The  road  up  the 
mountain,  seventeen  miles  long,  was  built 
by  the  late  (Jeorge  A'anderbilt.  It  winds 
about  the  face  of  tli(!  mountain  till  the 
liOdge  is  reached  at  an  elevation  of  about 
5S00  feet.  Lunclieon  under  the  trees  with 
the  wonderful  panorama  of  valleys  and 
mountains  stretching  on  every  side  is  an 
exi>erience  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Thirteenth  Day.  Leave  ASHEVILLE  in 
the  afternoon. 

Fourteenth   Day.    Arrive   NEW    YORK 
at  noon. 
Cost    of    round    trip,    New    York    to 

Ashcville  and  return    .$.31.50 

Cost  of  Pullman  berth 4.25 

Cost  of  round  trip  Chicof/o  to  Ashc- 
ville and  return    ". 27.90 

St.  Louis  to  Ashcville   23.40 


THE  MAINE   COAST  AND    THE 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Time — About  Two  Weeks 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
afternoon  by  boat. 

(Second  Day.  Arrive  PORTLAND  in  the 
afternoon,  or 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
evening  by  train. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  PORTLAND  in  the 
morning.  Hotels  ,$;i  up  per  day.  I'oarding 
liouses  if^'2  up  per  day.  I'ortland  combines 
the  attractions  of  city  life  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  shore  resort  and.  being  famous 
for  its  beautiful  natural  scenery,  is  well 
worth  several  days'  visit. 

Third  Day.  Si)end  the  day  wandering 
about  the  city  by  trolley,  visiting  the  East- 
ern Promenade  with  its  view  of  the  Har- 
bor and  then  the  Western  Pi-omenade  with 
its  view  of  forests,  rolling  farm  land  and 
distant  mountain  peaks. 

Fourth  Day.  If  the  day  is  fine  take  the 
sail  among  the  islands  of  Casco  I'ay,  stop- 
ping for  lunclieon  (shore  dinner)  at  one 
of  the  islands.  Cost  of  trij)  75  cents. 

Fifth  Day.  Go  to  the  celebrated  Poland 
Springs.  Autos  may  be  hired  at  reasonable 
prices,  or  you  can  go  by  train  to  Danville 
station  and  motor  to  the  springs.  Cost 
$.'}.50.  The  mammoth  hotel,  the  spring,  th(! 
library  and  art  gallery,  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  the  view  are  all  well  worth 
seeing. 

Sixth  Day.  Leave  PORTLAND  at  9 
a.  m.  by  rail  for  a  trip  thru  the  Songo 
River.  Change  to  steamer  at  Sebago  Lake 
Station.  The  sail  is  varied  and  full  of  in- 
terest. You  sail  up  a  river  called  the 
"crookedest"  of  all  Maine  rivers,  go  thru 
a  lock  and  after  crossing  the  Hay  of 
Naj)les  enter  narrow  Long  Lake.  The  last 
landing  is  made  at  1  :15  p.  m.  and  shortly 
after  tliat  you  start  on  the  return  journey. 
Portland  is  reached  at  5:30  p.  m.  Cost  of 
trip  $2.50. 

Seventh  Day.  Take  a  trip  by  trolley  to 
Old  Orchard,  one  of  the  finest  beaches  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  one  of  Maine's 
leading  shore  resoi'ts. 

Eiyhth  Day.  Leave  PORT  LA  \D  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  INTERV.iLE  about  noon. 
Hotels  $2  u])  i)er  day.  American  i)hin.  This 
is  one  of  the  interesting  resorts  at  tlie  gate- 
way to  the  ^^'hite  Mountains,  noted  for  its 
many  hotels  and  boarding  houses  to  suit 
all  purses.  The  clinuite  is  dry  and  there 
are  fine  groves  and  ])ine  trcM's.  Take  a 
drive  by  auto  to  Mt.  Suri)rise  and  on  to 
Jackson,  returning  thru  Conwav. 


An  Envious  Vacation 

Ever  envy  the  lucky  fellow  who  strikes  a  place 
for  his  vacation  among  active  people  —  people 
who  are  in  for  every  sport  —  bathing,  fishing, 
golfing,  tennis,  etc.?  That's  what  constitutes  the 
ideal  vacation — good  people,  good  times,  good 
climate  —  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  but  simply 
a  regular  vacation  on  . 

Long  Island 

You  have  the  same  opportunity  as  the  fellow  you  envied  last 
year.  All  the  tackle  you  need  to  land  such  a  place  is  the  book 
of  actual  pictures  and  condensed  reading  matter  of  Long 
Island,  entitled  "Long  Island  &  Real  Life."  It  contains  a  list  of 
the  best  hotels  and  boarding  cottages,  their  rates,  etc.  Mailed 
upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  postage  by  the  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York. 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREH.  Honie-studv  DoTnfstic 
Science  courses  For  home making,  te.ichinj;  .incl  well-paid  posi- 
tions.   Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69thSt.,  Cbicago,  111. 


PPiD  QAI  F — Well  known  private  school  for 
rV-flX  ij.rt.l-.l_gi,.ij,sjtm,(,.j,  i„  f,,p   Middle   Wost. 

for  snic  at  reasmiable  price.  In  additicm  to  full 
e(|uipnient  for  student  body  of  over  a  liundred  day 
(ind  lM)iirdiiig  pupils  tlie  resources  of  this  school  in- 
cliidea  reputation  earned  ina  history  of  many  years, 
full  certificate  privlleKi's  in  Eastern  colleges  of 
liighest  rank,  and  an  interested  hixly  of  alumnae. 
Correspondenoe       contidential.  I''or       information 

address,  C.  Al.,  careof  Th*  Independent,  N.  Y.  City. 


FREE 


Ne\^  Fall  Catalog 

Dutch  Bulbs 

44PagesJust  out 

Send  no  money!  Just  send  a  postcard  and  get 
this  complete  new  price  list.  It  shows  you  how 
to  get  imported  bulbs  for  half  the  price  you 
have  heretofore  paid  through  middlemen.  Gives 
you  the  very  lowest  prices  on  high-grade  im- 
ported Dutch  Bulbs- 
Hyacinths 
Tulips 

Narcissus 

Daffodils 

Spanish  Iris 

Crocus 

Lilies 

Special  prices  on  all  bulbs  ordered  before  July  1 

■We  import  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  these 
bulbs  directly  from  the  growers  in  Holland. 
The  bulbs  are  paclted  by  the  grower  and  for- 
warded to  you  as  soon  as  they  reach  this 
country.  This  plan  gives  you  much  better 
bulbs  for  /e."is  money! 

Send  for  your  catalog  now.  Don't  plan  your 
Fall  planting  until  you  see  this  catalog.  Learn 
how  to  get  the  most  for  your  money.  Write  for 
the  book  today.     Address 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO.  |^,SrVh  VT 


AUTHORS 


We    want    your    manuscript    for 
book  publication.    Let  ut  put  our 
experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  for  resuhs. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  BoyUton  St..  Boston.  Mass 


Ifou  could 
dip  iKis 
house  i 
waier 
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Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb 

much  water,  becoming  daini),  unsani- 
tary, and  disfigured.  But  tliey  can  be 
waterproofed   and   beautified  with 


TTRUI; 


-CON 

! 


APFiaSD  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  cojTing  which  becomes  an  in- 
separable part  oi  the  wall,  scaling  ill  pores  and 
filling  hair  cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Damp-proof, 
weather-icsisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  i 
variety  of  fSeasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Tn«- 
Ci  n  W.-.terrr.wfing  Pr,x1ucTS.  Write 
(or  full  infortnaliua.  'c  lin^:  \o,.r  :-rcJ-.. 

THE  TR US-CON  LABORATORIES 
i  Trus-Con  Building  Detroit.  Mich. 
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THE  FAMOUS 


NORTH  COAST 


OF 


NEW  JERSEY 


with  its  scores  of  Popular  Resorts  is  most 
delightfully  reached  via   the 


SANDY  HOOK  ROUTE  STEAMERS 


OF  THE 


New  Jersey  Central  Railroad 

Operated  until  September   30th,  inclusive,  as  an  auxiliary  of  its 

FAST  ALL- RAIL  SEASHORE  SERVICE 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  to  W.  C.  Hope,  G.P.A.,  N.Y.,  for  illustrated  Summer  Folder  "Along 
the  Shore  and  in  the  Foothills,"  and  Hotel  and  Boarding  House  List,  or  apply  at  New 
Jersey  Central  Ticket  Offices  and  Principal  lnforma^jon  and  Travel  Bureaus. 


inimiiiiiiimi IlllllllllllllllUllllllllllHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUlllllllimillll 


Hudson  River  Ay  Daylighi 

FOR  the  through  trip,  New  York  to  Albany,  or  for  a  delightful  one 
day's  outing,  take  one  of  the  splendid  Day  Line  flyers, 


"Washington  Irving" 
"Robert  Fulton" 


"Hendrick  Hudson" 
"Albany" 


Service  daily,  except  Sunday,  between  New  York  and  Albany,  with 
connections  for  the  Catskills,  the  Adirondacks  and  points  north,  east 
and  west.  Through  rail  tickets  via  New  York  Central  or  West  Shore 
R.  R.  accepted  on  steamers.    Orchestra ;  restaurant. 

Send  JfC  in  stamps  for  illustrated  summer  literature 

HUDSON    RIVER   DAY   LINE 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier,  New  York 


^-1 


jil^^ 
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Pocono  IVIainop  Inn 

F*ocono   ]VIaiiLOP,   F*a. 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

The  glorious  Springtime,  with  the  interesting  walks,  drives,  trout 
fishing,  tennis  and  golf,  make  this  an  ideal  place  for  a  vacation  with 
lots  of  healthful  outdoor  life.  The  arbutus,  lots  of  it,  is  blooming. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  pleasures,  first  class  accommodations  are  to 


be  found. 


J.   W.    HURLEY,    IVfanager 


ninth  Day.  Leave  INTERVALE  in  the 
afternoon.  Arrive  BRETTON  WOODS  in 
about  two  hours.  Hotels  $4  up  per  day, 
American  plan.  This  is  the  radiating  point 
for  many  trips  and  while  you  are  here  go 
via  train  or  auto  to  J«ft'erson  with  its  fine 
hotel  and  wonderful  views  of  the  White 
Mountain  range  ;  to  Crawford  House  for  a 
trip  up  Mt.  Webster  by  foot  or  on  stage  ; 
to  Bethlehem,  whose  unique  Main  Street, 
extending  about  one  mile,  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  summer  hotels,  large  and  small. 
Take  one  day  for  the  trip  to  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Washington,  reached  either  by  car- 
riage road  or  inclined  railway. 

Tivelfth  Daij.  Leave  BRETTON 
WOODS  in  the  morning.  Arrive  PRO- 
FILE in  about  an  hour.  Hotel  $5  up  per 
day,  American  plan.  This  is  the  place  in 
the  White  Mountains  where  the  Great 
Stone  Face  is  to  be  seen.  The  Profile,  called 
the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  is  re- 
nowned as  the  most  wonderful  rock  forma- 
tion in  the  world.  While  here,  drive  to 
Franconia   for   the   mountain   views   there. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Leave  PROFILE  in 
the  morning  by  stage  for  North  Wood- 
stock, where  connection  is  made  by  train 
for  New  York.  Arrive  NEW  YORK  in  the 
evening. 

Approximate  cost  of  trip,  New  York 
hoot  to  Portland,  rail  to  New 
York $21.00 


NEW  JERSEY  SHORE  RESORTS 

Time — One  Week  to  Ten  Days 
First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning  by  train  or  boat.  Arrive  ASBURY 
PARK  in  about  two  hours.  Hotels  $3  up 
per  day.  Boarding  houses  $2  up  per  day. 
Asbury  Park  is  a  miniature  Atlantic  City, 
with  superb  bathing  beach,  boardwalk, 
casino,  fishing  piers  and  fine  hotels.  Take 
time  to  visit  Ocean  Grove,  which  you  will 
lind  a  contrast  to  its  gay  neighbor.  It  is  a 
popular  Methodist  Camp  Meeting  Ground. 
Its  great  auditorium  seats  10,000  persons ' 
and  has  a  fine  organ. 

Third  Day.  Leave  ASBURY  PARK  by 
train  or  trolley.  Arrive  SPRING  LAKE  i 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Hotels  $3  up  per  day, 
American  plan.  This  place  is  noted  for 
having  some,  of  the  most  beautiful  hotels 
in  the  country.  The  walks  and  drives  are 
attractive.  Bathing,  fishing,  golf  and  tennis 
are  all  popular.  Take  a  part  of  a  day  for 
a  trip  by  trolley  to  Sea  Girt,  one  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  It  is  the  summer  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Guard  of  New 
Jersey.  You  may  continue  the  trip  to  Point 
Pleasant,  which  extends  from  the  ocean  to 
the  Manasquan  River. 

Fifth  Day.  Leave  SPRING  LAKE  in 
the  morning.  Arrive  BEACH  HAVEN  in 
a  few  hours.  Hotels  $2.50  up  per  day, 
American  plan.  This  resort  is  located  on 
a  narrow  island  twenty  miles  long,  and  is 
noted  for  its  wonderful  beach.  The  bathing 
is  ideal,  the  beach  being  level,  hard  and 
clean.  The  bay  is  one  of  the  finest  for  sail- 
ing ;  a  large  tieet  of  comfortable  boats  are 
here  and  may  be  hired  by  the  day  or  sea- 
son. Fishing  and  hunting  are  both  good. 
It  is  an  ideal  resort  for  people  suffering 
from  hay  fever. 

Seventh  Day.  Leave  BEACH  HAVEN 
in  the  morning.  Arrive  ATLANTIC  CITY 
in  the  afternoon.  Hotels  $2.50  up  per  day, 
American  plan.  The  "Playground  of  the 
W^orld,"  i.s  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities 
of  America.  Its  boardwalk,  sixty  feet  wide, 
is  five  miles  in  length.  There  are  four  great 
steel  piers  crowded  with  features  of  inter- 
est, and  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk 
are  shops,  theaters  and  hotels  in  almost 
imbrokeu  succession.  Here  you  may  spend 
your  time  yachting,  boating,  fishing  and 
crabbing.  The  chief  pleasure  is  bathing. 
Golf  can  be  had  at  the  Country  Club,  and 
many  of  the  hotels  have  tennis  courts  near- 
by. Trips  by  trolley  may  be  taken  both  on 
the  island  and  the  main  land. 

Tenth  Day.  Leave  ATLANTIC  CITY 
in  the  afternoon.  Arrive  NEW  YORK  in 
about  three  Hours. 

Cost  of   trip.   New    York   to   Atlantic 
City  and  return    $8.93 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY 

CONCESSION  BY  JAPAN 

By  Rev.  J.  Ingram  Bryan 


The  Expatriation  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Diet  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  sijynificant  inter- 
national measures  in  the  country's  his- 
tory. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
immigration  problem  has  been  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
acquiesce  in  the  naturalization  of  Jap- 
anese subjects  abroad.  The  attitude  was 
not  a  mere  whim  or  conceit  of  narrow 
nationalism,  but  the  logical  and  neces- 
sary outcome  of  Japan's  theory  of  citi- 
zenship and  patriotism,  which  holds  the 
Imperial  House  to  be  divine  and  ex- 
patriation to  be  treason. 

What  Japan  had  in  mind  was  that 
altho  Orientals  are  not  conceded  rights 
of  naturalization  in  America,  yet  any- 
one born  in  the  United  States  may  be 
regarded  as  an  American  citizen.  Not 
to  be  liberal  beyond  the  barest  necessity, 
the  new  expatriation  law  enacted  by 
the  Imperial  Diet  in  Tokyo  allows  only 
those  Japanese  subjects  who  have  been 
born  abroad  to  seek  naturalization  in 
foreign  countries.  A  Japanese  born  at 
home  and  going  abroad  temporarily  or 
permanently  is  not  allowed  foreign 
naturalization.  Even  those  born  abroad 
and  desiring  to  become  citizens  of  a 
foreign  country  must  first  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  Home  Af- 
fairs in  Tokyo. 

That  the  question  was  brought  for- 
ward just  at  the  present  juncture  is 
probably  due  to  the  problem  created  by 
the  Germans  in  the  United  States. 
Since  many  German  subjects  in  Amer- 
ica have  proved  a  source  of  menace  to 
American  neutrality  during  the  war, 
Japan  began  to  feel  that  the  natural 
uneasiness  thus  likely  to  be  aroused 
concerning  the  status  and  behavior  of 
aliens  in  the  United  States  would  pos- 
sibly work  against  the  interests  of  Jap- 
anese there,  as  most  of  them  were  with- 
out the  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship. This  consideration,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  Webb  law 
militated  against  Japanese  interests 
chiefly  because  the  Japanese  were  sup- 
posed ineligible  to  citizenship,  forced 
the  legislators  of  Japan  to  take  some 
action.  Japan  maintained  that  the  Webb 
law  was  aimed  directly  at  the  Japanese, 
tho  the  measure  singled  out  no  race  or 
nation.  In  fact,  the  one  and  only  reason 
why  the  law  worked  against  the  inter- 
ests of  Japanese  nationals  was  because 
of  their  inability  to  acquire  citizenship, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them 
did  not  wish  to  obtain,  since  it  would 
be  to  them  something  like  what  loss  of 
salvation  would  mean  to  a  Christian. 

None  but  those  familiar  with  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  Japanese  civilization 
realize  how  radical  is  the  move  involved 
in  this  new  expatriation  law.  To  sug- 
gest that  a  Japanese  born  abroad  might 
be  allowed  to  exchange  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  for  allegiance  to  an  alien 
sovereign  or  potentate,  was  like  sug- 
gesting to  the  Christian  that  if  his  chil- 
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The  White  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

The  secret  of  White  Mountain  air  is  high 
altitude  and  the  balm  of  spruce  and  pine.  It  restores 
tired  nerves,  gives  you  a  new  appetite,  makes  you  over. 

Thrilling  mountain  scenery,  mile-high  peaks,  1 00-mile  views. 
Days  of  health  and  gladness,  nights  of  wonderful  sleep.     Brilliant  social  lite. 
Unsurpassed  hotels,  best  of  boarding  houses  at  moderate  rates. 
10  hour*  from  New  York.   Summer  train  schedule  in  effect  June  30. 

Send  for  booklet  C 


I  F.  A.  Ringler  Co. 


DESIGNING 
PHOTO  -  ENGRAVING 
AND    ELECTROTYPING 


21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to 

26  and  28  Park  Place 

NEW  YORK 


m 


LET  OS  PLAN  YOUR 

Vacation  Tours  to 

Colorado  and  Utah 

California 

Yellowstone  Park 

Puget  Sound  Country 

Alaska  and  the  Black  Hills 

LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  affording 
a  wide  choice  of  routes,  numerous  side 
trips,  liberal  return  limits. 

Seven  fast  splendidly  equipped 
through  trains  leave  the  new  Chicago 
Terminal  at  converient  hours  daily. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  an  attrac- 
tive itinerary,  furnish  illustrated  booklets 
and  full  information  regarding  rates, 
schedules,  etc.  _ 

Chicago  & 
North  Western  Ry. 

A.  C.Johnson,  P.  T.  M. 
C.  A.  Cairns.  G.P.&T.A. 
KWilii  Chicago,  111. 
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Stain  Your  Shingles 

Sidings,     trininiings,     and     all     other     outside 
woodwork,   with 

Cabofs  Creosote  Stains 

Tlie  colors  are  soft,  rich  and  transparent, 
and  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain  in- 
stead of  covering  it  up  with  a  "painty" 
coating.  The  stains  cost  less  than  half  as 
mucli  as  paint,  and  the  labor  cost  of  putting 
them  on  is  also  one-half  less.  They  are 
made  of  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  col- 
ors, and  Creosote,  "the  best  wood  preserva- 
tive known,"  which  protects  your  woodwork 
from   decay. 

Yoxi  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over 
-the  country.  Send  for  stained  wood 
sam/'les   and   name   of   nearest   agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfgr.  Chemists 
18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Niagalcaijpiihe  Sea 
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iie  Rapids 


THE  most  satisfy- 
ing trip  in  America  for  health, 
and  recreation.  800  miles  of  lakes, 
rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting 
descent  of  the  marvelous  rapids, 
the  historic  associations  of  Mon- 
treal, Quaint  old  Quebec,  and  the  famous 
Saguenay  River,  with  its  stupendous 
Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eternity." 

Up-to-date.  Canada  Steamship  Hoteis  at 
Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac,  Quebec. 

Send  6c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map 
and  guidc,to  John  F.  Pierce,  Asst.  Pass.  Traffic 
Mgr.,  129  R.&O.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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The  Coast  Line  to 
Picturesque  Mackinac 


r 


There    is    real    rest    and    recreation    in    these    splendii 
boat    trips    to    Mackinac    Island — the    historic    and 
beautiful  summer  resort  of  the  North  Country — The  D.  &  C. 
Line  Steamers   embody  all    the    qualities    of    speed, 
safety  and  comfort.     Freedom  of  the  decks — commo- 
dious staterooms  and  parlors — and  unex- 
celled    cuisine,     makes    life     aboard 
these  floating  palaces  a  source  of  con- 
tinual   enjoyment.      And    there's    fun 
aplenty  for   every  minute  of  your  stay 
— boating,   sailing,   fishing,  bathing 
golfing  and  sight-seeing  furnish  end- 
less amusement;  and  you  can  revel   in 
the   cool    lake   breezes  and  nature's  most   " 
seductive  scenery. 

D.  &  C.  a  Service  Guarantee" 


""'i^lr^i: 


Four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo  and 
Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  Way 
Ports.     From  June  25th  to  September  10th  Special 
Steamer  Cleveland  to   Mackinac   Island  direct,  two 
trips  weekly,  making  no  stops  enroute  except  at  De- 
troit, each  direction.     Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland.    During  July  and  August 
delightful  day  trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland — also  two 
boats  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night.     Daily   service   between 
Toledo  and  Put-in-Bay,  June  18th  to  September  9th. 

Railroad  Tickets  Accepted 

For  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  between  Detroit,   Buffalo  and  Cleveland, 
either  direction.      Send  for  Illustrated   Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map,  showing  routes, 
rates,  etc.  Address  L.  G.  Lewis,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  &  C.  Talisman— Send  $1.00  cash  or  money  order,  for  D.  &  C.  Good  Luck  Frog  Charm,  Men's  Scarf 
Pin  or  Women's  Brooch  Pin,  set  with  Mexican  rubies  and  emeralds. 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  CO. 
53  WAYNE  STREET,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

PhilJflH.  McMillan.  President  A.  A.  Schantz.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mpr. 


VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY    SEA." 
BALTIMORE    A.ND    PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 

Fine  Steamers,   Low  Fares,   Best   Service. 

Plan  your  vacation  to  include 

"Finest   Coastwise   Trips   in    the    W^orld." 

Tour  Book  Free  on  Request. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.    p.    TL'RN'ER,    G.    P.    A.,    Balto.,    Md. 
Consult  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 


GO 
TO 


BERMUDA 

Sailingrs  twice  a  week. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating-,  Bathine,  Cycling' 

Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
Twin  Scre-w 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Flag. 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.        Sails  alternate 
Tuesdd>s.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GUIANA"    and    other  steamers    fortnightly  for  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.  Kins,  Antigua,    Guadeloupe,    Dominica, 

Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  liarbadoes  and  Uenierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co..  32  Broadway.  Kew  York 

Thos.  Cook  »&  Sons.  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.       Or  .\ny  TickelAgent 


dren  were  born  in  India  they  should  be- 
come Brahmins  or  Buddhists.  To  Japan 
patriotism  is  religion.  Worship  is  devo- 
tion to  the  Emperor  and  the  imperial 
ancestors;  and  the  ancestral  spirits  are 
the  gods  of  the  nation.  How  the  House 
of  Peers,  which  represents  the  old  aris- 
tocracy of  Japan,  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, which  stands  for  the  masses, 
could  agree  to  so  revolutionary  a  meas- 
ure is  something  that  astonishes  those 
who  know  Japan. 

As  the  law  stands  it  will  effect  the 
relief  of  about  15,000  Japanese  born  in 
American  territory,  speaking  in  round 
numbers;  but  doubtless  they  will,  if 
granted  citizenship  by  the  American 
authorities,  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  sufficient  privilege  to  accommodate 
all  the  remaining  hundred  or  more  thou- 
sand Japanese  in  America  and  Hawaii. 
The  only  question  now  is  whether  the 
American  Government  is  prepared  to 
grant  citizenship  to  all  Japanese  born 
in  the  United  States.  At  present  much 
indignation  is  exprest  in  Japan  that  her 
nationals  are  refused  citizenship,  while 
the  favor  is  granted  negroes  and  Fili- 
pinos; America  excludes  Orientals  from 
citizenship:  Japanese  are  Orientals,  but 
Filipinos  are  not.  Or,  as  the  Japanese 
vernacular  papers  allege,  the  Japanese, 
in  American  eyes,  are  yellow,  and  the 
Filipinos  white.  AH  of  which  to  the 
Japanese  mind  savors  of  insincerity  and 
effrontery. 

Tokyo,  Japan 


HALF  A  MILLION  MADMEN 
When  the  Verdun  deadlock  changed 
to  the  most  terrific  pitched  battle  in  his- 
tory, fully  half  a  million  men  were  en- 
gaged in  the  slaughter.  Whole  regi- 
ments melted  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
others  took  their  place,  only  to  perish 
in  the  same  way. 

A  staff  captain  who  left  the  fortress 
on  a  special  mission  to  Paris  tells  this 
story  of  "the  battle  of  madmen  in  the 
midst  of  a  volcano  eruption": 

Between  Saturday  morning  and  noon 
Tuesday  we  reckon  the  (Jermans  "used  up" 
100,000  men  on  the  we.st  Meuse  front 
ak)ne.  That  is  the  price  they  paid  for  the 
recapture  of  our  recent  gains  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  our  outlying  positions.  The  valley 
separating  Le  jMort  Homme  from  Hill  287 
is  choked  with  bodies.  A  full  brigade  was 
mowed  down  in  a  quarter  hour's  holocaust 
by  our  machine  guns.  Le  Mort  Homme  it- 
self passed  from  our  possession,  but  the 
crescent  Bourrus  position  to  the  south  pre- 
vents the  enemy  from  utilizing  it. 

The  scene  there  is  appalling,  but  is 
dwarfed  in  comparison  with  fighting 
around  Douaumont.  West  of  the  Meuse,  at 
least,  one  dies  in  the  open  air,  but  at 
Douaumont  is  the  horror  of  darkness, 
where  the  men  fight  in  tunnels,  screaming 
with  the  lust  of  butchery,  deafened  by 
shells  and  grenades,  stifled  by  smoke. 

Even  the  wounded  refuse  to  abandon  the 
struggle.  As  tho  possest  by  devils,  they 
fight  on  until  they  fall  senseless  from  loss 
of  blood.  A  surgeon  in  a  front  line  post 
told  me  that  in  a  redoubt  at  the  south  part 
of  the  fort  of  200  French  dead  fully  half 
had  more  than  two  wounds.  Those  he  was 
able  to  treat  seemed  utterly  insane.  They 
kept  shouting  war  cries  and  their  eyes 
blazed,  and,  strangest  of  all,  they  appeared 
indillcrent  to  pain.  At  one  moment  anes- 
thetics ran  out  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  forward  fresh  supi)lies  thru 
the  bombardment.  Arms,  even  legs,  were 
amputated  without  a  groan,  and  even  af#er- 
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ward  the  iiicii  .sfu'iiicd  not  to  liuvc  felt  the 
shock.  They  asked  for  a  cigarette  or  in- 
quired how  the  battle  was  going. 

Never  liave  attacks  been  i)iislied  homo  so 
continuously.  The  fight  for  Cemetery  Hill 
at  (Jettysburg  was  no  child's  play,  nor  for 
Hougouniont  at  Waterloo,  but  her(!  mi'n 
have  been  Hung  r>(X)()  at  a  time  at  brief 
intervals  for  tlie  last  foily-eight  hours. 
Practically  the  whole  sector  has  been  cov- 
ered by  a  cannonade,  compared  to  wliicli 
Gettysburg  was  a  hailstoiiii  and  Waterlo(j 
mere  fireworks.  Some  shell  holes  vv'ere 
thirty  feet  across,  the  explosion  killing  fifty 
men   simultaneously. 

Before  our  lines  the  German  dead  lie 
heaped  in  h)ng  rows.  I  am  told  one  ob- 
server calculated  there  were  7000  in  a  dis- 
tance of  700  yards.  Besides,  they  cannot 
succor  their  woundcnl,  whereas  of  ours  one 
at  least  in  three  is  removed  safely  to  the 
rear.  Despite  the  bond)ardnH'nt  sujiplicss 
l<eep  coming.  Even  th(!  cliloroform  1  spoke 
of  arrived  after  an  hour's  delay  when  two 
sets  of   bearers   had   been    killed. 

The  dogged  tenacity  needed  to  continue 
the  resistance  far  surpasses  the  furious 
^lan  of  the  attack.  We  know,  too,  the  (Jer- 
mans  cannot  long  maintain  their  present 
sacrifices.  Since  Saturday  the  enemy  has 
lost  two,  if  not  three,  for  each  one  of  us. 
Kvery  bombardment  withstood,  every  rush 
checked  brings  nearer  the  moment  of  inev- 
itable exhaustion.  Then  will  come  our  rec- 
ompense   for    these    days    of    horror.- 

In  the  twilight  preceding  the  dawn  the 
Prench  sentinels  announced  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  in  streams  along  parallel 
communication  boyaux  until  their  trenches 
were  filled.  The  75s  immediately  concen- 
trated on  the  hostile  trench  line,  including 
the  new  saps  mentioned  by  the  sentinels,  as 
they  were  pushed  forward  during  the  night. 
The  enemy  suffered  heavily,  but  persevered, 
and  soon  dense  columns  appeared  amid  the 
shell-torn  brushwood  on  the  southern 
fringe  of  Gorbeaux  Wt)od,  i)ouring  down 
into  the  valley  separating  them  from  the 
former  French  position  on  th(>  hillside. 

Thinking  the  French  still  held  the  latter 
they  deployed  with  the  most  recent  trench- 
storming  device  in  the  form  of  liquid  fiie 
containers,  which  special  groups  of  fouj- 
installed,  two  then  working  the  pump  and 
two  directing  the  fire-jet.  The  grayness  of 
the  dawn  was  illumined  by  sheets  of  green 
and  red  flame,  and  black  oily  clouds  rolled 
along  the  valley  toward  the  river  like 
smoke  from  a  burning  "gusher." 

Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  shrill 
whistling  as  shells  of  the  75s  were  hurled 
against  the  attackers.  Thanks  to  the  de- 
voted sentinels  dying  at  their  posts  in  the 
sea  of  fire,  the  rang(>  was  exact,  and  the 
exploding  melinite  shattered  the  charging 
columns.  An  appalling  scene  followed.  The 
shells  had  burst  or  overthrown  the  tire  con- 
tainers, and  the  Germans  were  seen  run- 
ning wildly  amid  the  Hames,  which  ov<'i'- 
whelmed  hundreds  of  wounded  and  disabled. 

In  this  confusion  the  French  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  (lesi)ite  the  furnace  heat 
and  fumes  produced  by  the  red-hot  con- 
tainers lying  in  all  directions.  The  enemy 
offered  little  resistance.  It  was  like  a 
slaughter  of  frenzied  beasts. 

Vainly  the  ofKcei's  tried  to  maintain 
■order.  The  demor.-ilized  mass  broke  again 
in  a  rush  for  shelter  to  the  nearest  shell 
lioles.  Hiindreds  fought  in  a  terror-sti-ickcMi 
mob  to  hide  in  a  hole  that  might  hav(> 
:sheltei-ed  a  score.  Those  beneath  were 
stifled.  Those  above  threw  themselv(>s 
scieaming  into  the  air  as  the  bullets 
])ierced  tliem.  or  fell  dead  in  a  dash  toward 
a  safer  refuge.  Flushed  with  success  the 
I'rench  charged  again,  right  to  th(>  en- 
trance of  the  wood,  and  tlie  slaughter  rt>- 
commencod. 

Of  a  liiigade  50(X)  strong  that  began  the 
attack  it  is  estimrted  tliat  under  500 
reached  their  own  trenches  in  safety.  In 
shell  holes  and  boyaux  the  French  cap- 
tui'cd  some  hundreds,  and  a  similar  num- 
Tbei-  of  wounded  were  removed  by  oui- 
■sti'etcher  bearers,  but  n(\u'ly  .'{OOO  gray- 
clad  corpses  cov(>red  the  slopes  and  valley, 
the  majority  charred  out  of  hunmn  sem- 
l)l:ince. — New  York  Times. 


National  Park 


GLACIER  PARK  is  established  as  America's 
Vacation  Paradise— ybr  reasons.  It  surpases 
the  Old  World's  most  famous  Nature-pictures 
in  mountain  splendor,  the  azure  beauty  of  its  250  skyland  lakes. 


Horo,  at  tho  Oontinontiil  Divido,  tlio  Rocky 
Mountains  reach  their  supieme  glory.  Uo  on 
horsehaok  over  wide  trails,  through  sky- 
rcacliinc  passes,  join  a  hiking  party  or  drink 
the  Park's  cool  breezes  in  Inxurious  antmuo- 
liile  or  lanneh.  I'Mne  lurxlern  hotels  and 
Swiss  chalet  groups.  Tepee  camps.  Vaca- 
tious,  .fl  to  $5  pt'r  day. 

r,lapier  Park  is  on  the  main  transcontinen- 
tal line  of  tlie  (ireat  Northern  en  route  to 
Spokane  and  its  vacation  places — Seattle, 
racoina  and  I'uget  Sound  resorts — Portland, 
Astoria,  with  the  new  Colunihia  River  High- 
way and  Clatsop  lifvach  resorts — Vancouver, 
Victoria   and   Alaska. 


Round  trip  fares  to  Glacier  National  Park 
in  effect  June  1  to  Sept.  30;  to  tlie  I'acific 
Northwest,  Puget  iSound  and  Alaska  May  1 
to  .Sept.   30. 

The  twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific — .S.  S. 
"(Ireat  Northern"  and  .S.  S.  "Northern 
Pactic" — three  times  weekly  between  Port- 
land, Astoria  and  San  Prancisco.  Folder  on 
re<iue«t. 

Write  for  /older  "Weflrrn  Trip! /or  Fasten:  People' 
atui  illustrated  Glatter  ^\alii>Hui  J^'arK  litcraiure. 

C.  E.  STONE.  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr..  St.  Panl.  Minn- 
C.  W.  Pitts.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  A?t..  210  S.  Clark  St..  Chicn'' 
S.  Looosbery.  Geo.  Agt.,  Pass.  Depl.,  1184  Broadwa;.  N   Y° 


"See  AmepicA  Fipat 


P~— """""—-———— ——-1 

I  C.  E.  Stone.  Pass.  Traf.  Mgr.  Great  Northern  Ry.,  Depl.  113.     St.  Paul.  Minn.  J 
I  Please  scndnie  "Wrslerii  Trjp.s  fur  Kaslern  People  '  Aeroplane  (older  j 

I  .ind  debcrip:ivc  Glacier  National  Park  literature  frte.  | 

'    ■•  I 

I 
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Address '. 

City State. 


CHIEF 
"THEEt  BEABS" 

<^^<:^ 

—HIS  MABK 

Meet  me   at  Glarler 

National  Park 

this  Summer 


GlacIerNation&I  R&rk 


See   America.    First 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE: 


A  pleasant,  14  room  house  and 
10  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  on 
Lake  Lucy  near  Sorrento,  F.a.  The  home  ot  the  late  E.  P, 
FowcU.  Price  $7000.00.  CMiss)Gladys  PowelL  Climor.  N.Y. 


SUNSHINE  LODGE 

Charmingly  situated  in  one  of  the  great- 
est fruit  belts  in  the  "linger  lake"  country; 
surrounded  by  a  magnificent  grove  over- 
looking Seneca  Lake;  brick  buildings; 
modern  conveniences;  home  cooking;  fruit, 
vegetables,  eggs  ami  milk  from  our  own 
farms. 

Rates  $8.00  to  $12.00  a  Week 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
Address  Manager, 

SUNSHINE  LODGE 

Lakemont,    Yates   Co.,   N.   Y. 


_  m,mi.iil»lllli{lllll|||||i|||i|||||||i||||||II!i:|!Il!|I,'|||I||I||||||||)g 

I    SUMxMER  CAMPS    I 


nii||miiimimiiiiiiii"nr'iiir 


Pine  Tree  Camp  lor  Girls 


"111^ 

On  \'aaail 

I^kc.  _..,...:  ibore 
sea  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono  NJountains.  Four  hours  from 
New  York  and  PhiUdclphia.  Kunt^alous  and  '.ri\\s.  on  sunnv  hill. 
Experienced  councilors.  Hockey  Ki-ske'Vian.  cAnoeinjr— all  out- 
door sptirts.  Tntonnif  if  de^'red  Fndursrd  Vv  yvirrnu  an^^  ar'K. 
Penn.    Philadelphia  905  S.  47th  St.    Hiss  Blanche  D.  Prlee. 

CHINQUEKA    CAMP   FOR    GIRLS 

He.iutitul!v  S'ltiateri  on  Bantam  Like,  .-inonc  the  I-itchheld  Hit's 
Com  AI:itude    1000   It.       Co'la?e.    Icxt^e.    board    floor  tents. 

Oiitdnor  life.     Water  sports.     Tennis    jjamcs.  lTOmi>'nij.     Heal'.h 
andsiicW  I  ist  considerat'on.      I^ookV* 
DAVID  LAYTON,  669  Dawson  St. ,  New  Tork  City 

LAKE  SADAWGA  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Whitincrham.  Vt. 

On  our  own  estate  of  over  .100  acres.  Healthful 
surronniilnirs.  s«<ine  of  the  tlni-st  sei^nerj-  In  N.  E., 
ISOO  ft.  nltitnde.  Assembly  ro<>m.  piano. "  maeazlnes, 
etc.  -nunRalows  on  sunn.v  hill,  shade  trees  anrl 
bn>«k  elnse  liy.  overlixikln.e  Lake  Sadawga  with 
note.l  tliiiitinR  island.  Mineral  .'^prlnp.  Field  and 
wafi-r  sports.  Hi>rs<»baek  riding  under  military 
sohiHil  graduate.  Kxpi^rloneed  iininellVirs.  Booklets. 
MR.    &    MRS.   J.    R.    r.It LETT.    Plr.H-tors. 

R.    .i.    ROS;JMi:iSL,    B.    SC.    Mgr. 
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LAKES  AND 
MOUNTAINS 
OF  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK 


^a^»*iR-5^ 


Americas 
Summer  Paradise 

Come  up  on  the  forest-crowned,  lake- 
dotted  roof  of  New  York  State  this  sum- 
mer and  have  a  real  vacation.  Camp, 
tramp,  fish,  canoe,  bathe,  sail,  play  golf 
and  tennis,  build  muscle  and  get  a  healthy 
coat  of  tan  in  the  fresh,  invigorating 
atmosphere  of  the  high  woods.  Three 
and  a  half  million  acres  of  wonderful 
scenic  beauty  to  roam  over. 

THE  ADIRONDACKS 

LAKE  GEORGE 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

AUSABLE  CHASM 

LAKE  PLACID 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

COOPERSTOWN 

PT  ATT^^RTTRP*  5  citizen-soldier  camps — the 
lLiAI  X  k5r>Urvl>,     Mecca  of  all  good  Americans 

And  150  Other  Delightful 
Vacation  Resorts 

Rough  it  in  camp  or  live  in  luxury  at 
one  of  the  many  splendid  resort  hotels. 
Accommodations  at  inns  and  cottages  to 
suit  every  taste  and  pocketbook.  The 
luxurious  Hotel  Champlain,  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  Fort  William  Henry,  on 
Lake  George — centers  of  the  most  de- 
lightful all  outdoor  summer  life  of  the 
continent. 

DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  perfectly 
appointed  trains  leave  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York.  Connections  with 
Hudson  River  Boat  Lines  at  Albany 
and  Troy. 

Beautifully  illustrated  360-page  Vaca- 
tion Guide — "A  Summer  Paradise" — 
6c  postage. 
Illustrated  folders  of  any  section  free. 

Address  M.  J.  POWERS, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Albany,  New  York 


>Ai:ASKA 


Sunuiier  Round  Trips,  $66,  flOO 
an'  SllO.  including  benh  and 
meals.  No  tour-  like  tliese  any- 
where in  the  world.  For  fill  in- 
torniaiion  write  j.  H.  BUNrH, 
(r.  V.  A.,  Alaska  Steamship  Co., 
464  Coiman  bid g.  .Seattle,  Wash. 


EXCURSIONS 


ZZZE^ArZ^^ 


AMERICAN      EXPRESS 
Travel    Depaptment 

ALASKA. 

Complete  Circle  Tour  JtJNE  TO  ATTGXJST 

Atlin  Lake,   The  Klondike,   Fairbanks     Nome 

S€n^  /or  booklet 
66  Broadway         ....       'Phone  Rector  9800 
118  W.  39th  St.       -        -        -        -   'Phone  Greeey  735 


OLD  LANDS  AND  NEW 

Pathetically  few  this  year  are  the  vol- 
umes that  treat  of  travel  abroad. 
Among  the  handful  published  is  an  at- 
tractive little  book,  Rambles  in  the 
Vaiidois  Alps,  by  F.  S.  Salisbury.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  adventurous  moun- 
tain climbing'  nor  does  it  touch  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  Swiss  people,  but 
any  lover  of  Alpine  flowers  and  Alpine 
scenery  will  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
too,  to  mention  the  third  edition  of  P. 
H.  Ditchfield's  Cathedrals  of  Great 
Britain,  which  includes  the  five  recently 
added,  and  with  those  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  brings  the  number  above  fifty. 
The  accounts  are  shorter  than  in  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer's  handbook  that  Amer- 
icans have  for  a  generation  been  tuck- 
ing in  their  satchels,  but  this  is  the 
guide  to  take  on  a  trip  that  is  to  in- 
clude the  lesser  sees.  The  host  of  illus- 
trations are  delightful  drawings  by 
Symonds  and  other  English  artists. 

When — long  ago — there  were  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  a  century  of 
peace,  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of 
Washington's  forebears,  came  into  fre- 
quent notice.  Anne  Hollingsworth 
Wharton  of  course  visited  that  among 
the  other  English  Ancestral  Homes  of 
Noted  Americans,  but  she  found  out 
also  many  less  known  spots,  as  the  two 
lovely  dwellings  of  William  Penn,  and 
Ecton,  the  home  of  the  Franklin  fam- 
ily of  sturdy  blacksmiths.  Even  in  Lon- 
don she  leads  to  some  little  trodden  cor- 
ners, as  that  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ethel- 
burga,  where  Hudson  and  his  men  took 
communion  before  setting  sail  on  their 
first  voyage. 

This  year,  however,  such  books  as 
these  serve  only  as  reminders  or  as 
prophecies.  For  practical  purposes  we 
read  of  this  side  the  water.  Here  tho 
distance  be  not  limited,  variety  is,  and 
after  the  rush  of  books  occasioned  last 
year  by  the  two  Panama  fairs,  the 
presses  are  rather  quiet.  The  latter  half 
of  Thoreau's  delightful  journal,  "In  the 
Maine  Woods,"  is  just  published  in  an 
illustrated  edition,  entitled  Canoeing  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  tho  the  Maine 
Woods  and  ways  of  camping  have 
chang'ed  a  bit  since  1857,  Thoreau,  the 
forerunner  and  the  master  of  all  our 
prophets  of  the  woods  and  hills,  never 
loses  his  chami. 

As  far  as  may  be  from  his  simplicity, 
indifference  to  conveniences  and  absorp- 
tion in  nature  is  the  sophisticated  guide 
By  Motor  to  the  Golden  Gate.  The  jour- 
ney as  described  consists  mainly  of 
runs  from  one  hotel  to  the  next,  and  the 
book  has  practical  value  in  that  it  tells 
precisely  what  you  are  to  expect  in  each 
place;  adds  daily  expense  records;  maps 
of  each  day's  run,  for  the  Lincoln  High- 
way is  still  "like  the  equator";  and 
sound  advice  as  to  the  car  to  use  and 
what  to  put  in  it.  But  one  fancies  that 
the  folk  who  have  done  this  trip  less 


luxuriously,  camping  out  most  of  the 
nights  instead  of  one,  made  up  in  fun 
and  interest  what  they  lacked  in  crea- 
ture comforts. 

Mary  R.  Rinehart's  Through  Glacier 
Park  is  yet  another  sort  of  a  story.  On 
horseback  for  days  among  the  fastness- 
es of  the  Great  Divide,  with  early  morn- 
ing starts  and  evenings  around  the 
camp  fire;  with  paths  along  precipices 
and  fishing  in  mountain  streams ;  this 
is  a  real  holiday,  and  a  bit  of  life  that 
the  old  world  can  never  give  us.  If 
everyone  who  reads  this  lively  little 
book  follows  his  certain  impulse  and 
writes  to  reserve  a  place  in  one  of  the 
long  single  file  processions  that  follow 
Howard  Eaton  where  the  motor  can 
never  go,  there  will  surely  be  another 
clerk  needed  at  the  Glacier  Park  Post 
Office. 

Rambles  in  the  Vaudois  Alps,  by  F.  S.  Salis- 
bury.  Dutton.  $1.  English  Ancestral  Homes  of 
Noted  Americans,  by  A.  H.  Wharton,  Philadel- 
phia. Lippincott.  S2.  The  Cathedrals  of  Great 
Britain,  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  Dutton.  $1.75. 
Canoeing  in  the  Wilderness,  by  H.  D.  Thoreau. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.  SI.  By  Motor  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  by  Emily  Post.  Appleton.  $2.  Through 
Glacier  Park,  by  Mary  R.  Rinehart.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.   75   cents. 

CAVE  MEN 

The  history  of  the  prehistoric  is  no- 
where more  interestingly  or  more 
broadly  painted  than  in  the  Men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age,  by  Professor  Osbom. 
During  a  three  weeks'  tour  of  the  re- 
gions containing  the  best  preserved  rel- 
ics of  the  Stone  Age  in  France  and 
Spain,  he  was  impressed  by  the  contin- 
uity of  the  record  of  man's  residence 
and  activities  for  a  period  of  some  100,- 
000  years.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
chronological  sequence  of  the  cave  men's 
development,  the  climatic  changes,  the 
character  of  the  environment  and  the 
animal  life  of  each  period  are  described. 

The  author  acknowledges  his  indebt- 
edness to  the  artists  of  the  stone  age, 
for  he  has  drawn  upon  the  engravings, 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  caves 
and  grottos  for  much  of  his  illustrative 
material,  and  this  adds  incalculably  to 
the  interest.  One  is  impressed  by  the 
keen  obsei'vation  and  the  skilful  sti'okes 
of  the  ancient  artists,  quite  as  much 
as  by  the  inventiveness  of  the  artizan. 
The  many  restorations  from  human  re- 
mains include  the  work  of  American 
as  vv^ell  as  European  scientists.  The  res- 
torations of  Professor  McGregor  im- 
press one  at  first  as  being  somewhat 
glorified,  in  view  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  people  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent; but  Professor  Osborn's  theory  that 
these  ancient  v,'orthies  were  rapidly  de- 
veloping a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
justifies  the  upward  look  and  alertness 
exprest  in  the  faces.  The  importance 
cf  the  Stone  Age  in  the  evolution  of 
the  human  race  is  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

During  this  age  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
modern  economic  powers  of  man  were  de- 
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vdopod ;  tlio  Ruidanfo  of  tlio  hand  by  the 
nimd,  iiiariilcstcd  in  his  creative  industry  ; 
hi.s  inventive  faculty;  the  euirency  or 
spiead  of  his  inventions;  the  adai)tation  of 
means  to  ends  in  utensils,  in  weapons  and 
ill  elotiiiiiK.  The  same  is  true  of  the  esthetic 
poweis,  of  (lose  observation,  of  the  sense 
of  form,  of  pioi)oition,  of  symmetry,  the 
aijpreciation  of  beauty  of  animal  form  and 
the  beauty  of  liiK',  color,  and  form  in  mod- 
elling and'  sculpture.  Finally,  the  schematic 
reiiresentation  and  notation  of  ideas  so  far 
as  we  can  perceive  was  alphabetic  rather 
than  pictographic.  Of  the  musical  sense  we 
have  at  present  no  evidence.  The  relisious 
sense,  the  appreciiitirui  of  some  power  or 
powers  behind  the  great  phenctniemi  of  na- 
ture, is  evidenced  in  the  rev<'rence  for  the 
dead,  iu  burials  apparently  related  to  no- 
tions of  a  future  existence  of  the  dead,  and 
especially  in  the  mysteries  (jf  the  art  of 
the  caverns. 

Our  200  illustrations  with  maps  and 
diagrams  add  to  the  interest  and  value- 
of  a  book  that  has  already  twice  out- 
run its  printing. 

Mrn   of    the   Old    Stone   Age.   by   Henry    Fair- 
field Osborn.   Scribner.   $5. 

HERE  AND  THERE  IN  EUROPE 
A  manifest  change  is  taking  place 
in  the  tenor  of  war  books.  With 
actual  military  operations  for  the 
most  part  barred  against  corre- 
spondents, they  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe conditions  in  the  countries  in- 
volved. This  is  what  chiefly  interests  in 
With  the  French  in  France  and  Sa- 
lonika by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  His 
is  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  world  and  become  broadly 
tolerant.  Thus  he  refers  to  former 
troubles  at  the  French  front  in  an  en- 
tertaining vein,  and  consorts  with  Le- 
vantines of  endless  guile  determined  to 
preserve  a  humorous  outlook.  But  he  is 
clearly  serious  when  he  comments  upon 
the  adverse  sentiment  in  Europe  di- 
rected upon  his  own  country.  He  lays 
responsibility  upon  several  home  causes, 
not  the  least  being  overeagerness  on 
the  part  of  some  Americans  to  profit 
financially  from  the  war,  together  with 
indifference  toward  the  acute  distress 
of  nations  for  whom  he  felt  a  deep  sym- 
pathy. This,  while  the  French  are  fully 
appreciative  of  the  help  rendered  by 
other  Americans.  As  an  able  war  cor- 
respondent, a  writer  possessing  the  rare 
gift  of  strength  and  charm  combined,  it 
is  with  regret  we  turn  the  cover  upon 
his  active  and  useful  career. 

^  Doubtless  the  publishers  of  Stanley 
"Washburn's  Victory  in  Defeat  have  in 
their  safe  the  warrant,  ukase,  or  what- 
ever document  is  necessary  for  permis- 
sion to  emblazon  the  Russian  Imperial 
Arms  on  the  cover.  It  is  very  artistically 
done,  but  Grand  Chamberlains  and 
Grand  Marshals  of  the  Court  are  chary 
of  their  privileges.  Even  in  democratic 
England  you  get  into  serious  trouble 
for  using  the  royal  arms  without  a 
license.  However,  as  the  publishers  an- 
nounce on  the  wrapper  that  the  author 
is  a  friend  of  the  Czar,  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  Foreign  Minister  Sozonov, 
General  Alcxieff  and  all  other  Russians 
in  high  war  authority — quite  a  social 
circle  to  keep  up  with — probably  no  in- 
ternational difficulty  would  result  had 
the  aforementioned  rescript  been  over- 
looked. 

Now  the  book  "by  the  one  American 
who  can  say  'I  saw' "  the  ravishing  of 
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Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 


NURSES'  residewcf: 


.^^m, 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  traininir.  The  schoo! 
is  rcgibtcrid  bv  tlie  Univcrsitv  of  tlie  State  of  New 
\'ork,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  (or 
a  broad,   general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  is  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally   located. 

Requirements  :  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.      Age  limit — IS   to   35   >cars. 

Rcv.inctn'U'U  —  i.W.OO.  S12  00  and  $1500  per 
month:  the  increase  made  >eatl) 


For  information  address  Su oerintendent.   MISS  AGNES  S.    VVARD 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Griswold 

Eastern  Point,  New  London,  Conn. 

FIXEST      SUA[MER     RESORT      HOTEL     IN 

AMERICA.      TWO   AND   ONE-HALF   HOURS 

FROM    BOSTON    AND    NEW    YORK. 

OPEN  JUNE  12th 

Located  at  one  of  the  coolest  points  on  the 
coast,  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
■historic  Thames  River.  Special  privileges 
graiitL-a  by  tlie  SHENiNECOSbKTT  COUNTRY 
CLUB  to  hotel  guests;  18  hole  course;  club- 
house finest  in  country;  international  champion 
ALEX  SMITH,  golf  professional.  Yachting, 
Boating,  Deep  Sea  Fishing,  Motoring  and 
Tennis. 

H.   D.  SAXTON,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  305  Fifth  Ave.  Tel..  Mad.  Sq.  9957 


Cottagres 

and 

Bungalows 


OSWEGATCHIE 

WATERFORD.    CONN. 
TWENTY   MINOTE-S   ON   TROLLEY   FROM 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Combitiation  seashore  and  country;  fine  salt  bath- 
ing, sailing,  canot'iiig,  driving,  golf,  tennis;  danc- 
ing afternoon  and  evening,  William  Pitt  Rivers, 
of  Broolil.vn,  Social  Director;  no  mosquitoes;  ex- 
tensive grounds;  select  family  resort;  table  sup- 
plied from  best  markets  aud  my  farm.  Open 
June   1.     Send   for  booklet.      ' 

s.  B.  m;anw.\ring,  prop. 


KATHMERE    INN, 

SOUND  BEACH,  CONN. 

An  ideally  located  family  hotel  for  people  of 
refinement,  fronting  on  open  Sound;  so  minutes 
from  New  York;  vegetables  from  hotel  garden; 
tennis,  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  &.c.  Apply  for 
booklet   B. 

EDWARD  F.  RANDALL,  Prop. 

Among  the  Southern  Berkshire  Hills 

THE  WONONSCO  HOUSE 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

Hotel  open  the  entire  year.  Suites  of  two  to 
five  rooms,  with  private  bath.  Local  and  long 
distance  telephones.     Excellent  trout   fishing. 

E.    L.   PEABODY. 

THE  MONTOWESE 

Indian   Neck,    Brandford,    Conn, 

FIFTY  YEARS  Under  the  Management  of  the   BRYANS 
A  Place  of  Health  and   Happiness  for  YOU^G  PEOPLE 

SEASHORE    and    COUNTRY    Combined 
;Bathing.    Boating,    Tennis,    Golf,    Music   and    Danc- 
ing.      Fine     beach,     extensive     grounds,     wonderful 
trees.      Rf)oms    with    l>ath,    electric    lights.      Apply 
tor     Photographic     Booklet.        Aceomm(><Iates     250. 

W.    A.    BRYAN. 


Hammonassett   House 

■    MADISON,  CONNECTICUT 

Directly  on  the  beach.  Country  and  ssashore  combined.  Cool, 
•comfortable  and  homelike  fanii]>  hotel.  Cuisine  unexcelled  ;  sea 
food  from  ad).icent  waters,  country  produce  fresh  every  day.  Bath- 
in?,  golf,  tennis,  croquet,  fishing:  good  roads  for  autoing.  In- 
formal hops  held  on  the  large  ver<,n.ia  weekly.  Modern  conven- 
iences, eieclric  lights,  garages.     House  capacity  100. 

WEEKLY  RATES  $12  UP 

IVrittfor  Book!(t  WILLIAM  J.  PIERCE,  Prop. 


SPEND  YOUR  SUMMER  AT  THE 

NORFOLK,   INN 

NORFOLK,  CONN. 

UNDER    NEW    MANAGEMENT. 
Open  all  the  year.     Fine  boating,  fishing.     Golf 
and   tennis.       Beautiful    walks   and    drives.       Ele- 
vation   1,400   feet.     Write  for  booklet  and  rates. 

HENRY  R.   SWEET. 


MAINE 


DOUGLAS  INN  and  COTTAGES 

DOUGLAS  HILL,  MAINE 

Attractive  Mountain   Resort  now  open. 
Send   for  Booklet  and   rates 


THE     HOIVIESXEAD 

Bailey   Island,    Xlaine 

Will     reopen    June     15.       Illustrated     booklet    on 
application    to    T.    E.    HAZELL,    Summit,    N.    J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASS 


Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.       European    and    American    Plans.       Music. 


FRED  E.  JONES 


Proprietor 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Ber^shires 

A    HOTEL   OP    DISTINCTION. 
Opens   June   17.  Elevation    1,400    feet. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 

Winter    Resort,  Princess   Hotel,  Bermuda 


THE  NORTHFIELD 

EAST  NORTHFIELD        ....        MASS. 
Open  all  Year. 

In  the  Heart  of  New  Engrland,  arnoiig  the  Franklin  Hills. 
A  Modern  Homelike  House  equipped  for  comfort.      Golf  Course 
and  Clay  Tennis  Courts  on  hotel  grounds. 

Fireproof  Garage  and  Livery. 
S<:>ld  /or  lUtistraUd  J^Sokict. 

A.  G.  Moody.  Mgr.  H.  S.  Stone.  Asst.  Mgr. 

ISJORCROSS  HOUSE 

MONUMENT  BEACH.  MASS. 
On  Buzzards  Bay.  Cape  Cod 

Opon  Juno  2t>.  Cxood  boatins.  fishin;;.  and  bath- 
ing. Average  temperature  of  water  7(5".  All 
riH>ms  overlook  the  water;  7."0  ft.  of  broad  piazza; 
57  miles  from  Boston;  handy  to  steam  and  electric 
railway.  A  good  place  to  re.st;  always  cool.  Only 
hotel  on  route  of  Cane  Cod  Cniial.  (Jarage.  Tele^ 
pLoue  connectiou.  For  resorvation  and  booklet. 
H.   D.   NEAL,   Manager, 


Belg-ium.  Thus  introduced  to  Arthur 
Gleason's  Golden  Lads,  with  the  further 
indorsement  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  we 
have  read  the  evidence  produced  with 
impartial  care.  From  this  we  gather 
that  Mr.  Gleason  saw  twenty-six  peas- 
ant houses  burning  at  Melle,  a  babbling 
old  man  threatened  by  a  German  sentry 
with  a  bayonet,  three  bodies  carried  out 
of  the  houses,  a  dead  farmer  in  a  yard, 
and  himself  with  others  destined  for  a 
screen  of  German  troops  marching  on 
Ghent.  But  the  latter  was  merely  a  sur- 
mise, for  nothing  of  the  kind  trans- 
pired. He  saw  the  wreck  of  the  convent 
school  at  Melle,  but  learned  none  of  the 
sisters  had  been  harmed.  At  Witteren 
Mr.  Gleason  visited  a  hospital  and  wit- 
nessed eleven  peasants  suffering  from 
bayonet  wounds.  The  statements  of 
these  people  are  credible  in  so  far  as 
no  testimony  from  the  other  side  was 
obtainable.  But  contributory  to  it  is  Mr. 
Sweetser's  report  in  "Roadside  Glimpses 
of  the  Great  War"  of  a  German  sur- 
geon's horrified  recollection  at  Valen- 
ciennes of  Belgian  peasant  atrocities 
committed  upon  captured  German  sol- 
diers. 

Mr.  Gleason  also  saw  the  ruins  of 
bombarded  Belgian  cities.  Otherwise 
his  evidence  is  at  second  or  third  hand 
mainly.  While  granting  all  this  makes 
no  creditable  German  reading,  yet  it  is 
far  from  convicting  the  whole  German 
army  of  deliberate  barbarity  as  dis- 
tinct from  what  some  persons  insist 
upon  terming  civilized  warfare.  More 
convincing  is  the  author's  chapter  on 
the  spy.  Unquestionably  Germany  pre- 
pared thoroly,  and  was  a  painstaking 
new.s-gatherer.  Especially  noteworthy 
i-s  Mrs.  Gleason's  contribution:  How 
War  Seems  to  a  Woman.  It  is 
such  an  entirely  modern  feminine  view, 
yet  ethically  so  ancient  that  the  writer 
offers  a  subject  likely  to  produce  dis- 
cussion. Briefly,  as  Mrs.  Gleason  puts 
it,  let  a  woman  but  share  a  man's 
danger  and  she  occupies  her  natural 
place.  What  that  natural  place  is,  the 
reader  must  be  left  to  discover. 

It  is  but  reasonable  that  an  artist 
should  feel  personally  wounded  before 
the  destruction  of  beautiful  monuments, 
and  naturally  Walter  Hale  dwells 
with  feeling  on  this  form  of  atrocity 
in  By  Motor  to  the  Firing  Line.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  mind  flits  to  the 
statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  London, 
and  wonder  takes  us  that  an  English 
sculptor  of  the  first  rank  could  have 
been  found  to  fashion  in  bronze  a  rep- 
resentation of  him  who  was  as  impeach- 
able a  Hun  in  this  respect  as  anyone. 
The  answer  may  be  that  in  human  dra- 
mas of  such  appalling  magnitude  archi- 
tectural and  all  other  material  treas- 
ures sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  the 
American  news-gatherer  —  traveling 
hither  and  yon  in  rapid  passage — who 
grasps  a  stray  gleam  of  promise,  not, 
as  we  read,  the  imaginative  or  artistic 
observer  who  seems  to  halt  dumb-found- 
ed and  bewildered  as  he  confronts  the 
grim  facts  swept  into  the  foreground  in 
the  tornado  of  strife.  There  is  no  charm 
in  war,  no  picturesqueness  anywhere. 
But,  as  Mrs.  Gleason  says  in  Golden 
Lads,  "What  is  in  the  iman  comes  out 
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The 

Maplewood 


Pitt  sf  ield,  Berkshire 
County,     Mass. 


Opened  May  27t]i 

On  the  ''Real  Tour"  to  and  tlirougli 
the  Berkshire  Hills 


Send  for  Booklet  and  Auto  Road  IVIap 

ARTHUR  W.  PLUMB 


BOSTON 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 

You  should  know  about  this  distinc- 
tive Boston  house.  Globe  trotters  call 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like hotels  in  the  world. 

Wholly  Reasonable  Rates. 

Your  inquiries  gladly  answered  and 
our  booklet  mailed. 

H.  P.  COSTELLO,  Mgr. 


PRINCETON  INN 

PRINCETON.  MASS.  NOW  OPEN 

Reduced  fates  for  June;  1,130  ft.  abov-o  S(>a  level; 
pure,  o(M)l  air  and  uiagnlficent  views;  large  rooms 
and  good  lieds;  specijil  aoeouimodations  for  anto 
parties;    golf,    tennis,    bowling.      II.    C.    BliAM.VN. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
;  Now    Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  "Williamslown  Ihe  Village  Beautiful" 


THE 

United  States  Hotel 

lieach,    Lincoln   and    Kingston    Streets 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, and  easily  reached  from  North  Station 
by  Elevated  Railway,  and  convenient  alike  to 
the  great  retail  shoj)s  and  business  centre,  and 
also    to    the    theatres    and    places    of    interest. 

European  Plan  $L00  per  Day  and  Upwards 

Table    and    service    unsurpassed. 
Booklet    and    map   sent   upon    application. 


TILLY  HAYNES 
Proprietor 


JAMES  C.  HICKEY 
Manager 


I 


NEW  JERSEY 


HOTEL  THEDFORD,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

6th  Avenue,  OverlooUing  Ocean.  Eidarged  and  im- 
proved. Suite  witli  liatii.  Refliie<l  patroiiiige.  'HooU- 
let.     H.VRRY    DUFFIKLD,    Owner   and    Proprietor. 


under  the  supreme  test."  If  out  of  him 
should  happily  come  an  awakened  con- 
science of  justice,  truth  and  right  the 
world  over,  our  loss  in  precious  monu- 
ments will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Mr. 
Hale  has  written  a  very  readable  book 
illustrated  with  several  sketches  of  dis- 
tinct merit. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  less  than  a 
chapter  to  do  justice  to  the  wealth  of 
vividly  contrasting  material  gathered 
by  John  Reed  in  The  War  in  Eastern 
Europe.  In  Salonika,  onward  thru  Ser- 
bia, a  military  prisoner  at  Cholm,  into 
Russia,  back  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Bulgarian  Declaration  of  War,  the  au- 
thor presents  a  succession  of  swiftly 
moving  pictures,  from  which  strong- 
character  sketches  of  all  manner  of 
strange  people  hang  in  the  reader's 
mind. 

For  example,  at  the  station  of 
typhus  stricken  Gieviegli  "a  stout  man 
in  a  dirty  collar,  spotted  clothing,  etc.," 
revealed  a  financial  scheme  for  selling 
Serbia  outright  to  America  "for  a  mu- 
sic" and  "make  money  big."  Mr.  Reed's 
experiences  in  Russia  hardly  present 
that  country  as  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
enlightenment.  He  saw  political  pris- 
oners on  the  way  to  Siberia,  was 
warned  not  to  ask  too  many  ques- 
tions, was  trailed  by  detectives 
and  found  bribery  everywhere  un- 
blushingly  practised.  With  frankness 
the  Jew  was  excluded  from  benefit  in 
any  future  political  reform.  As  Mr. 
Reed,  however,  entered  Russia  under 
suspicion  of  being  a  German  secret 
agent,  it  is  possible  he  was  unable  to 
reach  channels  of  broader  public  opin- 
ion. Wayfarers  in  Russia  appear  to  be 
extremely  chary  of  suspicious  travel- 
ing companions,  and  tell  them  per- 
chance what  is  considered  best  for  Ger- 
man consumption.  The  illustrations  arc 
by  Boardman  Robinson  in  the  new  art 
style,  which  makes  the  book  a  bit  risky 
to  leave  near  a  child  with  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

With  the  French  in  France  and  Salonika,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  Scribner.  $1.  Victory 
in  Defeat,  by  Stanley  Washburn.  Doubleday, 
Pafre.  $1.  Golden  Lads,  by  Arthur  Gleason. 
Century.  $1.30.  By  Motor  to  the  Firing  Line. 
by  Walter  Hale.  Century.  $1.50.  The  War  in 
Eastern  Europe,  by  John  Reed.  Scribner.  $2. 

DEMOCRATIC    EDUCATION 

Professor  John  Dewey  in  Democracy 
and  Education  presents  for  the  first 
time  in  a  unified  form  the  philosophic 
foundation    of    his    educational    theory. 

Growth,  "the  characteristic  of  life," 
is  one  with  education.  The  possibility 
of  growth  means  the  power  to  learn 
from  experience,  or  the  capacity  oi 
adaptation  and  the  forming  of  dispo- 
sitions which  give  "control  over  environ- 
ment, and  power  to  use  it  for  human 
})urposes.  Education  or  growth  so  de- 
fined is  an  end  in  itself  and  can  look  to 
nothing  further  except  more  growth. 

The  native  impulses,  however,  must 
be  set  toward  the  aims  of  the  group, 
which  can  be  achieved  by  creating  an 
"identity  of  interest."  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  education  will,  therefore,  be  that 
which  has  meaning  with  reference  to 
these  aims.  Only  that  which  has  mean- 
ing can  be  operative  in  the  development 
of  a  fruitful  experience. 


BY  THE  SEA 


U*i- 


HOTEL  AND    SANATORIUM 

ATLANTIC   CITY.  N.  J. 

Noted  for  its  .superior  table,  its  comfort  and 
service  and  its  baths,  for  pleasure  or  health, 
with  trained  operators  only. 

F,  L.  vol  N'G.  (i^neral  >I;inae«'r. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS    - 

NEW  PROniE  HOUSE 

TV\  ENTY  COTTAGES    OPEN  JULY  l.t 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  450  GUESTS 

Catering  to   those   who   wish   a   summer   home  in 

a    resort    favored    with    a    clientele    of    the 

highest    order    OX    IDEAL    TOUR. 

Fine   Garage,   Coif,   Tennis,   Boating  and   Fishing 

C.  H.  GREENLEAF,  Pres. 

Booking  Office  in  charge  E.  B.  RICH 

HOTEL  VENDOME       -       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 


Walpole    Inn 

WALPOLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  typical  English  Inn.  Special  rates  for 
June  and  July.  Private  baths.  Open  lires. 
Carage.  J.  F.  WILSON.  Winter  connec- 
tion.   Hotel   Ponce   de   Ceon. 


HOTEL  PONEMAH 

OPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  JUNE  15 

Within  easy  reach  of  the  city;  good  train  ser\'- 
ice;  modern  improvements;  rooms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  or  w-ithout  bath.  For  folder  and 
rates    address 

A.  M.  PHILBRTCK  &■   SOX,  Ponemah.   X.   H. 


The  Social  ar.d  Scenic  Cerler  of  the 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

MAPLEWOOD,    N.  H. 

Maplewood  Hotel 

COTTAGES  CASINO 

Open  June  to  October.  .No  Hay  Fever. 

MAPLEWOOD  INN  ^°^ 

IS-HoIe  Golf  Course  Unsurpassed — 6(X<0  yards. 
Second  .Annual  Registered  Maplewood  Trap 
Shooting  Tournament.  July  .ird-Mh,  inclusive. 
Daily  Concert  and   Dancing    Every    Evening. 

/'  r  /'  -ri-.'tf  ar.i  l7:/t'rr.if:  ■'■  .-Id^irf.^.t 

L.  H.  CILLEY,  Mgr  .  1180  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  Madison  Sq.  4743 


Bretton  Woods 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 

MOTOKlXii 

tlirough  the 

Alps  of 

New 
England 


GOLF 

in  the  very 

shadow  of 

Mount 

Washington 


il(iK.SKH.\CK 

•       RIDING 

over  Mountain 

Trails  and 

Woodland  Paths 

The  Mount  Pleasani  ?dfc".°- 

(  .    j     DlNl'llV.    Manager. 

The  Mounl  Washington  ^^fZll^l\\. 

1).  J.   TKL"DF\U,  Manager. 

R.\ILRO.\DS:        Through      service      via 
X.  v.,  N.  H.  &    H.  R.  R.,  and    B.  &    M.  R.  R. 

Hooking     office,     .243     ,^th     av..     New     York. 
Telephone.   Madison   Sq..   o.;,?o. 
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i  HOTEL  WENTWORTH  I 

I  NEWCASTLE-BY-THE.se A,  PORTSMOUTH  | 

1  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ■ 


*-  -„-i/^ajtgfc*iH^'=., 


NO  hotel  on  the  New  England  coast  is  more 
notable  in  the  beauty  of  its  location,  the 
attractiveness  of  surroundings  and  perfection 
of  service.  Located  on  the  sea,  in  the  center 
of  a  large  private  park.  Accommodates  500. 
Local  and  long  distance  telephone  in  each 
room. 

Unequaled  facilities  for  golf,  tennis,  dancing,  yacht- 
ing, canoeing,  boating,  bathing,  deep  sea  fishing, 
motoring,  well-equipped  garage. 

Associated  with  the  IDEAL  and  NEW  ENGLAND  Tours 


Opens 
June  26th 


Send   postal  to-day    for    beautiful    illustrated   book, 
telling   how    easy    to    reach    here    from    all    points. 

MUSIC   BY   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
"Write   for  illustrated  literature  and  rates 

H.  W.  PRIEST,  Manager 


Closes  Late 
September 


WINTER:     THE  CAROLINA.  PINEHURST,  N.   C.  = 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


NEW   YORK 

THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

CEDAR  CLIFF  INN 

A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D..  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y..  nearSaraloiraSprines. 

Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.     New  bath  house,  s\yiinming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets, 

MONROE,           Orange  County,           NEW  YORK 

A    delightful    resort    among    the    hills    and    lakes; 
suites  with  bath.   800  ft.   elevation.    49  miles  from 
city;    own   garden,    golf,    tennis,    boating,    bathing, 
fishing,  music,  garage.     'Boolilet.     M.  E.  HAIGHT. 

Mount  Meenahga  House 

and  Cottages 

An  estate  of  700  acres  in  the  Shawan- 
gunk  Mountains.    100  miles  from  New 
York.     Elevation  1,500  feet.     Miles  of 
walks  and  drives.    Golf,  tennis,  bowl- 
ing, etc.    Open  fires,  steam  heat,  baths. 

FIVE     FURNISHED     COTTAGES 
WITH  BOARD  AT  MAIN  HOUSE 

Opens  June  8th.    Illustrated  booklet. 

Address:  MOUNT  MEENAHGA  HOUSE, 
ELLENVILLE,  N.  Y. 

GOLF 

DUTCHER  HOUSE 

PAWLING,    N.  Y. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Always  open.            Leland  W.  Blankioship.  Leasee 

Education  is  on  this  view  a  social 
process.  For  a  democratic  society  the 
criteria  of  valuation  of  any  "form  of 
social  life"  are  "the  extent  in  which  the 
interests  of  a  group  are  shared  by  all 
its  members  and  the  fullness  and  free- 
dom with  which  it  interacts  with  other 
groups." 

The  aims  of  education,  like  all  aims, 
are  but  conscious  projections  into  the 
future  of  the  results  of  our  natural  ac- 
tivities. It  is  the  task  of  philosophy  to 
criticize  the  various  possible  results  and 
propose  methods  of  harmonizing  the 
various  interests.  Professor  Dewey's 
book  is  itself  a  most  brilliant  example 
of  the  function  of  philosophy,  for  he 
gives  us  a  transvaluation  of  educational 
ideals  and  methods  in  the  light  of  a 
theory  of  knowledge  of  which  he  has 
been  the  chief  originator. 

Democracy    and    Education,    by    John    Dewey. 
Macmillan.   $1.40. 

"OUR" GERALDINE  FARRAR 

Pleasant  and  exhilarating  reading  is 
this  brief  little  autobiographic  sketch 
of  a  great  American  prima  donna. 
From  it  one  might  almost  think  that  a 
great  artiste's  life  was  a  succession  of 
dazzling  triumphs  easily  won.  Almost, 
yet  not  quite,  for  there  are  disquieting 
allusions  to  the  long,  toilsome  years  of 
preparation,  the  ceaseless  grinding  la- 
bor, the  nervous  strain  of  holding  huge 
audiences,  and  the  cruel  fatigues  that 
follow  thereupon.  For  all  these  allu- 
sions to  the  laborious  and  troubled  side 
of  such  a  life,  this  autobiography 
throws  no  such  realistic  light  upon  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  actress 
or  opera  singer  as  is  thrown  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  larger,  and  "discreet  yet  il- 
luminating, account  of  her  early  and 
painful  struggles  and  subsequent  suc- 
cesses. Americans,  however,  be  the 
shortcomings  of  this  book  what  they 
may,  cannot  fail  to  read  with  pride  and 
pleasure  this  sprightly  account  of  the 
world-wide  triumphs  of  their  compa- 
triot, who  began  life  humbly  in  a  little 
New  England  town  ;  and  who,  after  suc- 
cesses in  Berlin,  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
was  proudest  v/hen  she  returned  to  her 
own  country,  and  won  by  her  great 
gifts,  her  art  and  her  irresistible  beauty 
and  charm  her  high  place  in  the  hearts 
of  her  own  people. 

Geraldine  Farrar :    The  Story   of  an  American 
Singer,  by  Herself.   Houghton,  Mifflin.   $2. 


FOREST  AND  HILLS 


Let  Us  Go  Afield  is  a  group  of  essays 
on  out  of  door  topics.  Emerson  Hough  be- 
trays himself  as  by  birth  an  angler,  but 
one  wishes  every  bird  hunter  might  read 
Wealth  on  Wings,  and  his  discussion  of 
being  a  sportsman  versus  paying  to  see 
other  men  play  is  worth  notice.  (Appleton, 
$1.25.) 

Chronicles  of  the  White  Mountains,  by 
Frederick  W.  Kilbourne,  is  accurately 
named.  In  it  one  finds  almost  nothing  of 
the  geology,  the  plant  and  animal  life,  the 
scenery,  but  one  does  find  the  legend  and 
the  history  of  man's  connection  with  those 
loveliest  highlands  of  the  East.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  $2.) 

To  the  lover  of  the  hills,  The  Mountains, 
by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  with  its  mingling 
of  science,  philosophy  and  esthetic  appre- 
ciation, will  be  a  welcome  little  essay,  and 
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the  knowlptlRe  it  inipjirts  by  the  way,  of 
how  the  iiioiiiit;iins  oniiie  to  b(;  and  what 
they  are  and  wiiat  tljey  do,  is  all  interest- 
ing and   worth   while.    (Scribner,  $1.25.) 

The  fjiitch  Slriny  is  the  attractive  title 
()£  Walter  JOnierson's  discursive  but  en- 
thusiastic descrijjtion  of  tin;  atti'nctiv(? 
land  of  Maine.    (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $2.) 

In  Along  New  Enf/land  Roads,  W.  C. 
Prime  writes  of  the  delights  of  tiavel,  with 
horse  and  carriage.  Scenery,  sunshine,  bij'ds. 
fiowers  and  whatever  might  be  seen  in  such 
DOW  novel  wandering,  he  makes  mighty 
interesting  r(^ading.  His  chapter  on  ej)!- 
taphs  and  names  culls  the  rare  and  nn- 
usual  out  of  the  commonplace.  (Har- 
per   $1.) 


WHEN    SCHOOL    CLOSES 


In  Marooned  in  a  Forest,  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill  adopts  the  Robinson  Crusoe  i>lot 
as  a  thread  to  string  all  sorts  of  wood- 
craft lore.  It  is  an  impossible  tale,  but 
it  gives  an  amount  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation most  attractive  to  any  boy  or 
girl  who  loves  adventure  and  the  woods. 
(Harper,  $1.25.) 

A  much  more  reliable  work  by  Mr. 
Verrill  is  The  Ocean,  a  good  book  to  take 
to  the  seashore,  where  it  will  answer  many 
questions  for  grown-ui)s  as  well  as  young- 
sters.  (Duffield,  $1.25.) 

For  Commencement  Days  Dr.  01add<'n 
truly  did,  as  he  says  one  must,  bring  his 
best.  These  papers  ranging  from  personal 
counsel  to  natiotial  needs,  are  broad  minded 
and  inspiring.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the 
sentimental  blue  cover!  (Macmillan,  $1.25.) 

Thompson  Seton  may  not  teach  science, 
but  he  is  a  master  in  inspiring  sympathy 
with  our  furry  kin  and  in  writing  health- 
ful and  cliai-ming  romance.  Wild  Animal 
Ways  has  a  dog  story,  a  horse  story,  one 
of  a  bat,  one  of  a  bad  monkey,  and  best  of 
all,  one  of  a  razor  back  hog.  (Doubleday, 
Page,  $1.50.) 

On  the  shelf  of  popular  handbooks  of 
growing  things  there  was  one  real  gap 
which  Elizabeth  Marie  Dunham's  How  to 
Know  the  Mosses  fills.  This  introduces 
them  without  the  aid  of  microscope,  and 
will  find  warm  welcome  by  those  who  can- 
not be  scientists  but  who  still  love  moss. 
(Houghton,   Mifflin,   $1.25.) 

An  uncommonly  beautiful  and  useful 
book  is  A  Year  ivith  the  Jiirds,  by  Alice  10. 
Ball.  Under  the  headings  Winter,  Early 
S|)ring,  Later  Spring,  the  5(5  color  plates, 
by  W.  H.  Horsfall.  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  accomi)anying 
verses,  which  children  will  love,  will  teach 
any  child  to  Notice  bii'd  life  and  know 
our  commoner  birds.  (Gibbs  &  Van  Vleck, 
$3.) 


BOTH   WORK  AND   PLAY 


A  Living  from  Eggs  and  Poultry,  by 
H.  W.  Brown,  a  city  man  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a  country  business,  is  not  a 
scientific  treatise,  but  a  liandbook  of  prac- 
tical directions  for  beginners.  It  goes  into 
details  often  taken  for  granted  in  larger 
works.   (Judd,  75  cents.) 

The  Vegetable  Garden,  by  R.  A.  Watts, 
the  director  of  the  I'eunsylvania  experi- 
ni(>nt  stiition,  is  a  good  guide  for  novices. 
It  contains  careful  (lirections  for  soil  ]U'ep- 
aration,  and  then  directions  for  the  special 
culture  needed  for  each  kind  of  vegetable. 
(Outing  Pub.  Co.,  75  cents.) 

In  Loir  Cost  Slnhiirhan  Tfonics.  edited  by 
Richardson  Wright,  the  would-be  buihh-r 
will  find  a  discussion  of  the  initial  cost  and 
upkeep  of  buildings  of  various  materials, 
with  their  relative  cost  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  plans  are  attractive  and 
range  in  price  from  about  $4000  to  $10,000. 
(McBride,  $1.25.) 

Tennis  for  Women  is  by  Molla  Bjur- 
stedt,  the  Norwegian  player,  who  won  <>ur 
championship  in   last  year's   tournaments. 


sBeCLEN  snaNcs 


WATKINS,  N.  Y. 
ON       SENECA      LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Letl>n{well.  Pres. 


/*  P  r  N       All 


I  r       V  r  a  D 
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A   Mineral    Springs    HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,    known   as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Hcauiitul  location  in  Private  I'ark  with  miles  ol  accurately  graded  walks  (or  Ocrtel  hill  climbing.  ranKini;  in  altitude  (rom  750  to 
1100  feet.  Five  minutes'  walk  trom  VVatkins  Glen.  Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier 
Highway,  all  Macadam.     Well-kept  Golf  Course.  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Golf.  Tennis,  Motoring.  Boating,  Music,  Dancinf. 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel  and  arc  complete  in  ail  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,    Electrotherapy   and   Mechanotherapy. 

The   Bathing  Springs   are   similar  to  the  waters  of    Dad   Nauheim.    but   about  five  times  as  strong.       The   Radium 
Emanation  from  Briiie  Spring  No.    1   averages  68  Mache   Units  per  liter  of  water   and    is    due    to 
Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
for  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and   Nervous  Disorders;   Rheumatism,  Gout   and   Obesity 

we  offer  advantai^es  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Lurope. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


iiij^ii,vdy,    ail    ivid^dudiii,         t*i,ii     ivl^71    viuii 

THE  BATHS 


Lake   Placid,   N.    Y. 

Finest  Hotel   in   the   Mountains. 

Centre    of    All    Adirondack    Attractions. 

Stevens  House 

LAKE  PLACID,  NEW  YORK 

OPENS  MAY  25.  All  Improvements. 

Choice    furnished   cottages   for    rent. 
Superbly     located.       Golf     and     tennis     on 
Hotel     (irounds.       AH     forms     of     diversion. 
Orchestra,   dancing.      Fine    garage.      For   spe- 
cial  June    Rates   and    Booklet   apply 

STEVENS  HOTEL  CO.,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


ONXIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principles 

WILL    OPEN    JUNE    Tth 

Write  for  Booklet  and   Rates 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY-  Prop.,  Unadilla,  New  York 


Red  Swan  Inn 

Warwick,  New  York 

Open   May  28th   to   October    ist. 

Modern  hotel,  electric  lights;  ELEVA- 
TOR; steam  heat;  beautifully  located  in 
the  mountains  of  Orange  County,  63  miles 
from  New  York  City;  rooms  en  suite,  with 
or  without  bath;  excellent  cuisine;  vege- 
tables from  own  garden;  golf  links  on 
hotel  grounds;  tennis  courts;  orchestra, 
concerts  daily;  dancing  every  evening;  grill 
room;  fine  roads  for  motoring,  fireproof 
garage,    liv'cry;    illustrated    booklet. 

BERKELEY   S.    D.WIS. 


1                                 ; 

Pl|^^^^^*t  :<«»     '    '  ^wS9ti     ~1V7 

WESTPORT  INN 

Westport  on  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.  New  York 

NoD-housekeeping  cottage  for  rent.     June  20  to  October  1 
$19.00  a  week  up.  BOOKLET.  H.P.SMITH 


HOTEL  MARION 

LAKE    GEORGE,   N.   Y. 


Beautifully  located  on  West  Shore.  Large, 
bright,  airy  rooms  with  or  without  private 
baths.  Charming  walks  and  drives.  All 
steamers  land  directly  in  front  of  Hotel.  Ad- 
joins the  new  Lake  George  Country  Clu',. 
Unsurpassed  facilities  for  fishing,  boating,  sail- 
ing, etc.  Tournaments  in  golf  and  tennis, 
also  regattas  during  season.  Livery,  Garage. 
Daily  trips  by  automobile  to  Bolton,  Lake 
George  and  (ilens  Falls.  Desirable  cottages 
for  rent.  Three  of  the  most  beautiful  cottage 
sites  on  the  lake  for  sale.  A  charming  cot- 
tage to  rent   for  the  season. 

JOSEPH  H.   MARVEL. 


LAKEWOOD  FARM  INN 

Onciis  .Tiuic  ir)th.  Oati'riiiir  ti>  those  wishlne  a 
.suuuncr  hoiue  in  a  resort  faTor._<l  with  a  clientele 
of    the    highest   onlor. 

I'rivate  lake,  tennis,  motoring,  electric  lights, 
rooms  en  suite;  elevation  3000  tt.  4J4  hours  from 
New   York. 

iti'fi'ri'iici's.    terms,    hooklets  on    application. 

LAKEWOOD  FARM  INN.  ROSCOE.   N.   Y. 

Arney   B.    Shaver,    Mgr. 


Vou  are  going  to  the  Catskills, 
send  for  booklet  of  The  Pines. 
Ace.  100;  elevation  i,8oo:  pure 
-Spring  water ;  moilern  conven- 
iences ;  new  casino,  boating, 
tennis  and  liowling  alleys: 
open  fire,  gas,  etc.  Terms  $io. 
\V.  J.  SOPER,Windham,N.Y. 


Hathaway  Inn 

On  iJront  South  Bay.  .\mityville.  I-.  I.;  famllv  and 
transient  hotel:  rooms  with  and  without  bath:  borne 
oooklng:  boating,  hathine:  one  hour  from  New 
York  Cit.v:  terms  reasiinable.  Open  May  to  October. 
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Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

IN  THE  PINLS  OF  1-ONG  ISLAND  Valuable  for  those  need- 
iiiKqukt  and  rest  in  the  country.  Resident  nurses  and  physicians. 
Wriie  lor  hooKlef.  Telephone  55  Brentwood.  Address  Koss 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  1. 


Annual 
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ing list  of  over  6,500  Hotels,  Boarding 
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NEW    YORK    CITY 


HOTEL  MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 

Exclusively  for  Women 

29  East  29th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Exceptional  place  for  ladies  travel- 
ing alone.  Within  easy  access  of  all 
the  principal  theatres.  Twenty-ninth 
Street  Cars  pass  the  door.  Subway 
Station,  Twenty-eighth  Street.'  Within 
one  block  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Excellent  Service  Tel.  6500  Madison 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

RESTAURANT  FOR  LADIES  AND 

GENTLEMEN 

A  ia  Carte 

Table  d'hote  Lancheon,  40c.  Dinner,  $L00 

Rooms.  $L50    per   day    up.    including  use  of  bath 


The  St.  Hubert 

120  West  57th  St. 

Modern,   fireproof,    located   in  the  resi- 

Hential  section  of  the  city. 

Two    blocks    from    Central    Park. 

Apartments,   furnished    or   unfurnished, 

of  one  room  to  as  many  as  desired. 

PEABODY   &   BABCOCK,   Props. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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[bluff  house  I 

I  MILFORD,  PIKE  COUNTY,  PA.  f 

5        Opens    June     24;     95     miles     from     New  = 

=    York      City;       accommodates      350;      most  ■ 

i    charming     resort      on     bank     of      Delaware  = 

5    River;    rocmis    en    suite   with    bath;    orches-  = 

?    tra;     baseball;     tennis;     magnificent     roads;  ^ 

I    boating,     bathing,     fishing,     etc.;     no     mos-  i 

5    quitoes.       Automobile    bus     from     depot    to  ^ 

?    hotel.      Send    for    illustrated    booklet.  5 

I                   P.  N.   BOURNIQUE,   Proprietor.  f 
Mniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinr 


It  is  a  clear.  i)ractical  and  modest  discus- 
sion of  training  of  the  different  strokes 
aiid  of  the  play  de.sirable  for  women.  She 
makes  a  vital  difference  between  the  men's 
game  and  the  women's,  (Doubleday,  Page, 
Ifl.L'S.) 

Dominoes,  by  F.  W.  Lewis,  will  cause 
you  to  take  the  dust  covered  set  from  the 
top  shelf,  for  the  simple  old  game  the  chil- 
dren played  of  rainy  days  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  amusement  to  be  drawn  from 
the  black  and  white  counters.  There  are 
the  French  and  Spanish  games,  and  Threes 
and  Fives,  and  Sebastopol,  and  more.  (But- 
ton, 50  cents.) 

A  valuable  primer  of  general  information 
on  mechanics  and  the  psychology  of  han- 
dling a  car  is  A.  H.  Verrill's  .1  B  C  of 
Atitoinobile  Driving.  The  chai)ter  on  (Jet- 
ting Out  of  Difficulties  is  packed  with  in- 
genious first-aid  suggestions,  and  the  intro- 
(hictory  talk  on  Safety  First  ought  to  be 
"required  reading"  for  every  licensed  op- 
erator.  (Harper,  50  cents.) 


PRESEiNT  DAY  TOPICS 


A  timely  and  interesting  book  is  Presi- 
dentiul  Aoiniriations  and  Elections,  by  J. 
r..  Bi.shop.  These  chapters  do  not  present 
idealistic  i)ictures  from  our  history,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  needful  to  our  under- 
standing of  present  and  past  political  situa- 
tions.   (Scribuer,  $1.50.) 

There  is  now  issued  in  book  form  the 
Address  delivered  by  Elihu  Root  last  Feb- 
ruary before  the  New'  York  Republican 
Convention,  in  which  he  •scored  the  present 
administration  on  many  counts,  but  espe- 
cially its  policy  in  regard  to  the  European 
war.   (Dutton,  50  cents.) 

Wood  row  Wilson,  by  H.  J.  Ford,  is  a 
"mid  career  appreciation."  It  is  made  up 
largely  of  extracts  from  speeches  and  writ- 
ings, and  tho  one  must  wait  for  a  critical 
analysis  or  a  really  human  picture  of  the 
President,  since  these  cannot  be  made  en 
route,  this  will  prove  very  useful  for  set- 
ting forth  the  obvious  features  of  his  life. 
(Appleton,  $1.50.) 

In  the  Social  Service  Series  are  three 
small  books  for  the  general  reader  on 
present  day  topics;  Government  Finanee, 
by  C  C.  Plehn,  an  argument  for  business 
in  place  of  hit  or  miss  methods :  Trusts 
and  Competition,  by  J.  F.  Crowell,  on  "big 
business"  :  The  American  Citij.  by  H.  C 
Wright,  dealing  with  the  kinds  and  the 
fluties  of  city  government.  (Chicago:  Mc- 
Clurg,  50  cents  each.) 

Arthur  Lynch,  M.  P.,  attempts  in  Ire- 
htnd'.t  Vital  Hour  to  exidain  to  England 
and  the  world  Ireland's  present  position  in 
respect  to  internal  problems,  economic,  i)0- 
litical,  and  social.^In  fact  the  author,  a  vol- 
uminous writer  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
pretends,  and  not  without  considerable  suc- 
cess, to  be  an  authoritative  interpreter  of 
Ireland,  In  politics  the  author  is  an  Irish 
Nationnlist  and  apparently  thoroly  loyal 
to  the  British  (Government,  tho  at  times  a 
severe  critic  of  its  Irish  itoliey.  The  book 
is  valuable  for  an  understanding  of  present- 
day  Ireland.  (Philadelphia:  Winston, 
$2.50.) 


CELEBRATED  DAYS 


Mother  in  Prose  and  Verse,  one  of  the 
Shauifler  and  Rice  anthologies,  gathers 
within  reach  some  real  poetry,"  as  well  as 
sincere  ,verse  and  prose.  (Moffat,  Yard, 
$1.50.) 

Easter  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  handy 
books  of  verse  and  prose  foi-  holidays  com- 
piled by  S.  T.  Rice  and  edited  by  R.  H. 
Shauffler.  One  wishes  more  of  the  quaint 
ejirly  and  medieval  hymns  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  small  carol  section,  but  the 
collection  covers  a  wide  range.  (Moffat, 
Yard,  $1.) 

Our  Mothers,  compiled  by  M.  A.  Ayers, 
is  less  successful,  tho  in  it  will  be  found 
many  popular  favorites.  As  one  looks  over 


RHODE  ISLAND 


EUREKA  HOTEL 

Block  Island,  R.  I. 

Open   all   the   year 
Booklets  on  application 

O.  C.  ROSE,  Proprietor 


A  Perfect  Seashore  Summer  Resort  With 
Surf  and  Still  Water  Bathing 

Wateh  Hill  House 

Also  THE  COLONIAL, 
Watch   Hill,   Rhode    Island 

EVEUY     ROOM     WITH     WATER     VIEW 
OPEN   EARLY   IN   JUNE 

Reservations  Harvard-  Yale  Races 

18  Hole  Golf  Course — Tennis — Dancing 

Sailing  an(i  Fishing;  Clock  Golf- 
Excellent  Garage.  Tea  Room. 
Fine  Orchestra.  White  Service 
Throughout. 

A  La  Carte  Grill 

Special  Rates  for  June  and  September 

A.  E.  DICK,  Proprietor 

N.  Y.  Office,  1,180  Broadway. 

Telephone,   Mad.    Sq.— 4748 
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VERMONT 


"AMONG  THE  GREEN  MOINTAIIVS" 

WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT 

WOODSTOCK   INN 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

THIRTY-SIX   PRIVATE   BATHROOMS. 

Golf,    Tennis. 

8  a.  m.  Express  from  New  York  arrives 
Woodstock  at  s  P-  m.  Beginning  June  26th 
take  White  Mountain  Express.  l>"or  infor- 
mation   and    terms   address 

ARTHUR  B.   WILDER,  Manager. 


THE  RANDALL 

Morrisville,   Vermont 

C.    F.    RANDALL,    Proprietor. 
New  baths,   electric  lights,    open  fireplaces,   wide 
piazzas,    near    Lake    Lamoille,    Mt.    Mansfield,    Mt. 
Elmore.  Writi'    fur    liooklc'ts    and    nil<'S. 

RECEIVED    TOO    LATE    FOR    CLASSIFICATION 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

HIL.L.S  IDE     I  N  IM 

BETHLEHEM.         -         -         N.  H. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Rates  moderate.   Every  attraction.    Illustrated 
booklet.  L.  T.  CLAWSON,  Prop. 

NEW  JERSEY 


HOTEL  BEECHWOOD 

SUMMIT,        NEW  JERSEY 

UNDER  NEW   MANAGEMENT. 

Easy  commutation  via  D.  L.  & 
W.  and  Hudson  Tubes.  Near 
Baltusrol  and  Canoe  Brook  Golf 
Links.  Elevation  550  ft.  Under 
same  management  now  as  Forest 
Hills  Inn,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  and 
The  Hall,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  Ref- 
erences. Tel.  1054  Summit.  Open 
all  year. 


NEW  TORK 


Camp  Lingerlong 

Family  Camp  500  acres  of  wildest  Adirondack  Woodland, 
sarrounding  picturesque  Pine  Lake.  Hunting,  fishing, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis.  Tramps  to  mountain  peaks 
and  Lake  George.  Fine  dancing  floor  in  Lingerlong 
Lodge.  $11  each  per  week  for  two  in  tent.  Log  cabin  for 
rent.  Private  parlies  can  be  entirely  isolated. 
Mgr.   D.  ROBINSON,  101  VV.  85th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Mansion  House 

Fisher's  Island,  N.  Y.,  Of!  New  London,  Conn. 

Nt)W     Ol'EN—ALWAVS     COOL 

Seashore   and   Country. 

SOUND  AND  OCEAN.  Boating,  bathing, 
golf,  tennis;  orchestra;  very  accessible. 
Large  addition;   many   suites  with   bath. 

EXCLUSIVE    PATRONAGE. 

A  most  desirable  place  to  spend  the  Sum 
mer.  Absolutely  healthful;  excellent  water. 
We  raise  our  own  vegetables,  milk,  cream 
an<l  poultry.  Diet  kitchen  for  young  chil- 
dren.     Certified    milk. 

WM.   F.  INGOLD,   Manager. 
iS   West   25th   Street.  New   York. 


these  collections,  oallod  forth  by  Mother's 
Day,  however,  one  wnndcr.s  if  feeling  for 
on(>'s  own  mother  or  even  for  motherhood 
b<!  not  an  emotion  rather  per.sonal  for  pub- 
lic ceh^bration.  ( Boston  :  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard,  doth,  .$1  ;  leather.  .$2.) 


SUMMER  AFTERNOONS 


The  t^ign  of  Freedom,  by  Arthur  Good- 
rich. To  write  a  Civil  War  .story  today 
seems  a  rather  thankless  task,  but  an  ex- 
citing plot,  a  complicated  dual  love  affair 
and  a  good  deal  of  wholesome  patriotism 
makes  this  attempt  not  unsuccessful.  (Ap- 
plettjn,   $1..'j5.) 

The  Lif/ht  That  Lies,  by  George  Barr 
McCutclieon.  The  story  of  a  young  man 
wlio  thought  that  h(;  did  not  want  to  do 
jury  duty.  A  very  sliglit  hut  comparatively 
entertaining  bit  of  ficti(jn,  with  a  clever 
climax  which  is  somewhat  slow  in  coming. 
(l)odd,  iMead,  $1.) 

i^usan  Cler/f/  nnd  Her  Love  Affairs,  by 
Ainie  Warner.  I'robahly  you  liave  met 
Susan  ("legg  before.  Iler  timusing  mono- 
logic  conversations  mtike  the  sort  of  easy, 
entertaining  reading  which  is  highly  to  be 
recommended  to  convalescents.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  $1.80.) 

Hearts  and  Faees.  by  .Tohn  Murray 
(Jihbon,  is  a  distinctly  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  artist  life  in  Scotland,  London  and 
I'aris.  Tho  much  of  the  material  is  un- 
pleasant, it  is  sanely  and  simply  treate(l. 
Tiie  plot  is  weak,  but  the  chiirticters  are 
extremely  well  done.   (Lane,  $l.;ii3.) 

The  Desire  of  the  Moth,  by  Eugene 
^lanlove  Rhodes,  has  a  good,  uuhiickneyed 
plot.  It  would  make  an  excellent  film 
drama  of  western  life,  tho,  in  transferring 
it  to  the  screen,  the  eccentric  and  entertain- 
ing conversiition  of  its  hero,  .John  Wesley 
I'ringle,  would  unfortunately  be  lost. 
(Holt,   $1.) 

Seven  Miles  to  A  rden.  by  Ruth  Sawyer, 
contains  ti  dozen  or  more  impossible  situ- 
ations from  which  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
extricated  by  a  whole  Pantheon  of  dci  e.i- 
vidchina.  Patricia  O'Cotniell.  late  of  the 
National  Players,  and  the  Tinker  are  en- 
tertaining tho  highly  incredible  people. 
(Harper,  $1.25.) 

Vnder  the  Couvtnj  Sky.  by  Grace  S. 
Richmond,  is  a  pretty  little  love  story, 
(piite  free  from  "problems,"  complex  char- 
iicters,  "thrills"  and  similar  inctunbrances. 
It  is  sure  to  appeal  to  any  one  who.  in  this 
day  and  generation,  is  fortunate  enough  to 
hiive  time  for  such  gentle  reading.  (Double- 
day,  Page,  $1.25.) 

My  Lady  of  the  Moor,  by  John  Oxen- 
ham.  A  curious  tale  of  the  regeneration 
of  two  men  by  the  love  of  a  woman  who 
hjid  great  faith.  It  is  ti  strange  bor)k.  com- 
pelling attention  tho  not  iiltogether  con- 
vincing. There  are  excellent  descriptions  of 
Dartmoor,  the  scene  of  the  story.  (Long- 
mans, (Jreeu,  $1..'5.~».  I 

People  Like  That,  by  Kate  Langley 
Bosher.  A  society  girl  goes  to  live  among 
"people  like  that"  to  learn  what  they  are 
really  like  and  the  res])onsibilities  of  her 
sort  of  people  towtird  them.  A  love  afftiir 
mingles  with  the  interesting  problems 
which  she  meets  and  the  solutions  she  sug- 
gests.  (Harper.  $1.25.1 

The  Proof  of  the  I'uddiiir/.  by  Meredith 
Nicholson,  is  a  pleasant  story  of  the  Middle 
West.  Every  town  must  have  a  <'onntry 
club  in  these  days.  Better,  it  is  growing 
the  fashion  to  have  a  boys'  club  and  a 
gymnasiiun.  The  lesson  of  this  wholesome 
story  lies  in  the  hero's  plan  of  life  :  "jtist 
heliiing,  just  being  kind."  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  $1.;55.) 

Old  Judr/e  Priest,  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb, 
.ludge  Priest  and  his  friends,  the  old  sol- 
diers, politicians  and  other  citizens  of  a 
sleepy  southern  town,  form  the  material 
for  .some  very  good  stories,  dramatic.  i>a- 
thetic,  but  chiefly  humorous.  Ttiken  in 
large  doses,  however.  Mr.  Cobb's  easy 
.ioin-nalistic  stvle  does  grow  wearisome. 
(  Doran.  $1.25.) 


Trust  your  Taste 
Not  Mine 


',J^BAH^ 


Most  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who 
are  smoking  J.  R.  W. 
cigars  were  .satisfied 
with  a  store  cigar  be- 
fore they  tried  mine.  It 
surj)rised  them  to  find 
one  so  much  better. 

You    have    wondered    at 

times  if  there  was  a  better 

cigar     than      your     regular 

smoke   at   the   same  or   less 

money.     If  you  are  smoking 

a    IOC  straight  or  two  for  a 

r~ohtc'*99      quarter,  there  is.       But  don't 

'^A«"fcti>^     take   my  word   for  it.    Your 

taste    should    decide. 

A  Big  Saving 

Cigar    value    is    liased   on    one 
thing    only  • — •  the  fineness    of 
the    leaf.      There    can    be    no 
inflated    values    in    J.    R.    W. 
cigars,   because  the  salesmen's 
salaries  and  expenses  and   the 
store   up-keep  have  been  elimi- 
nated.     These    savings   are 
maile   in   your   favor. 

Many  men  answer  my  adver- 
tisements   merely  from  curiosity, 
and  admit  it  when  they  write.     I 
am   glad   to   hear   from   them.     I 
want  to  .satisfy  your  curiosity  also. 
When     you     smoke     your     first 
J.K.W.  you  realize  that  you  have 
found   an    unusually   sweet   cigar 
smooth-burning  and   mellow. 

The  leaf  I  use  is  selected  for 
me  from  the  crop  grown  in  the 
Vuclta  district  of  Cuba.  Only  the 
best  of  the  year's  output  is  used. 
Proper  aging  and  careful  cigar- 
making  combine  to  make  the 
J.    R.   W.  a  delightful   smoke. 

Smoke  Five  Free 

Send  mt  (ji.ly  your  name  and  address 
on  your  business  card  or  letterhead, 
and  enclose  10c  to  cover  revenue,  postage 
and  packing.  I  want  you  to  smoke  five  from 
the  box  I  will  send  you.  When  you  find  they 
are  really  "your  smoke,"  send  me  a  check 
or  money  order  and  I  will  replace  the 
five  smoked.  My  price  is  close  to  cost — 
$j.6o  for  50,  $5  per  hundred.    Write  to  day. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

149    Lockwood  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FAfTS       arguments,  briefs  for  dcbat 
*  *»^  *  ^1     erary,  historical,  scientific  1 


ates.  Outlines,  lit- 
and  ottier  material 
for  club  papers,  oraiions,  speeches  and  lectures.  BUREAU 
OF  RESEARCH,  31S  E.  5th  Street,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


L 


Physical 
Culture 

for  the  Face 

Will  make  you  look  younger  and 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  external 
treatments  you  might  use  for  a 
life-time.  No  massage,  electricity, 
vibration,  astringents,  plasters, 
straps,  filling  or  surgery,  nothinu 
artificial — Just    Nature's    Way. 

Results  come  soon  and  arc  per- 
manent. My  system  makes  muddy, 
sallow  skins  clear,  and  the  complex- 
ion as  fresh  as  in  girlhood;  firms 
the  flesh,  and  never  fails  to  lift 
drooping  and  sagging  facial  mus- 
cles, removing  the  wrinkles 
they  cause.  The  too  thin  fare, 
and  neck  are  rounded  out  and  hollows  filled  in.  No  one 
too  old  or  loo  young  to  benefit. 

My  system  m.nkes  double  chins  disapi>ear  quickly  and  it 
leaves  tiie  flesh  firm  alter  the  superfluous  fat  is  uoiked  away. 

No  ni.ilter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  mv  I'acial  f^xercise 
witt  fr.-sht-n  voi;r  coniplrx;^-:  .,nd  give  it  a  most  exqiUsit6 
coloriog  for  a  whole  evening. 

Write  today  for  my  FREE  New  Booklet. 

I^ y<^H  •n-itl  tfil  tHf  ivhtit  imfrv^tment  you  Tivuid  iiie, 
I  can  Tt-ritf  ytm  tHotf  lUipfuiiy.      Your  tetttr  leiii  be  tutd 

in  stricttst  conj '  ''r»Cf. 

KATHRYN    MURRAY 

Suite  Y-6,  Garland  Buildinc.  Chicago 

The  first  7r^f'i<j*t  /•■  .v.;.  'i  S.zcfittflc  Facia/  Hxercisg, 
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OUR  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


SOc 


Little  Books  on  Big  Subjects 


SOc 


THE  HERITAGE 
OF  TYRE 

By  William  Brown  Meloney 

The  first,  direct,  uncompromising 
demand  for  a  new  American 
mercantile  marine.  Mr.  Meloney 
points  out  the  opportunity  that 
is  now  ours,  the  opportunity  to 
recover  our  lost  sea  prestige  and 
to  set  our  flag  waving  again  in 
every  great  port  of  the  world. 
Not  only  is  this  merchant  marine 
needed  by  our  commerce — it  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  support  of  a  truly 
adequate  navy.  The  United 
States  must  be  a  vassal  on  the 
seas  no  longer.  Fifty  cents. 

THE  PENTECOST 
OF  CALAMITY 

By  Owen  Wister 
Author  of   "The  Virginian,"  etc. 

"Mr.  Wister  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  voiced 
the  opinion  and  feelings  of  all 
those  of  his  American  country- 
men who,  proud  of  the  nation's 
past,  hold  that  you  'cannot  pay 
too  high  for  the  finding  and 
keeping  of  your  own  soul.' " — 
Philadelphia    Ledger. 

"In  this  book  speaks  the  man, 
not  the  diplomat — the  interpreter 
of  the  feelings  of  the  American 
who  comprehends  the  divinity 
that  is  in  history." — Boston  Ad- 
vertiser.    Eighteenth  printing. 


Fifty  cents. 


STRAIGHT 
AMERICA 


By  Frances  A.  Kellor 

The  United  States  is  a  huge 
melting-pot  wherein  are  mixed 
the  conflicting  traditions  and 
ideals  of  every  race  and  people 
in  the  world.  This  book  shows 
liow  we  can  control  this  process, 
how  we  can  best  educate  and 
train  the  immigrant  to  make  him 
indistinguishably  American- — an 
integral  and  necessary  element 
in  an  enlightened  and  united  na- 
tionalism. 
Ready' in  June.  Fifty  cents. 


THE  FORKS  OF 
THE  ROAD 

By  Washington  Gladden 

Awarded  the  'prize  offered  by  the 
Church  Peace  Union  for  the  best  essay 
on   war  and  peace. 

A  powerful  indictment  of  war 
which  calls  upon  the  political  and 
religious  forces  of  our  country 
to  give  up  preparedness  pro- 
grams and  to  follow  a  policy  that 
will  make  for  the  prevalence  of 
peace.  Never  has  Dr.  Gladden 
written  with  such  fervor  and  in- 
spiration ;  his  book  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  our  national 
problem ;  without  cant  or  senti- 
mcntalism,  he  shows  the  course 
true   Americanism  must  take. 

Fifty  cents. 

THEIR  TRUE  FAITH 
AND  ALLEGIANCE 

By  GusTAvus  Ohlinger 

With  an  Introduction  by  Owen 
Wister. 

A  fair,  impartial  discussion  of 
German  propaganda  in  America 
describing  the  methods  in  use 
and  the  results  achieved. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  facts  that 
it  gathers,  this  book  should  be 
read,  not  once,  but  two  or  three 
times,  by  all  Americans  who  be- 
lieve in  Union,  in  Lincoln  and  in 
Liberty." — Owen   Wister. 

Fifty  cents. 

AMERICANIZATION 

By   Royal   Dixon 

What  are  we  doing  to  American- 
ize the  alien?  How  can  we 
make  sure  that  he  will  emerge 
from  the  melting-pot  willing  to 
support  and  to  contribute  to  our 
institutions  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  Mr.  Dixon  asks  and 
to  which  he  offers  a  clear  and 
simple  answer,  broad  and  practi- 
cal in  vision.  His  suggestions 
are  more  than  merely  construc- 
tively patriotic — they  are  stirring- 
ly hopeful. 
Ready   in  June.  Fifty   cents. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


THREE  OF  US  WITHOUT  A  CARE 

(Continued  from   page  lilO) 

Joe  Lake.  We  were  met  by  a  furious  head 
wind  which  contested  every  foot  of  the 
cro.ssing  with  us.  But  eventually  we  pre- 
vailed aud  slipped  into  the  comparatively 
quiet  waters  of  the  creek.  It  soon  became 
iipparent  that  we  must  promptly  make 
camp,  for  the  wind  continued  to  blow  with 
unabated  fury,  makiug  the  crossing  of  the 
larger  lake  a  difficult  if  not  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  To  add  to  our  troubles  bursts- 
of  rain  descended  upon  us  every  few  min- 
utes. 

Camp  sites  there  were  none.  Everywhere 
the  shores  were  encumbered  with  fallen 
dead  stuff  and  the  banks  behind  were 
choked  and  slashed  to  a  tremendously  un- 
comfortable degree.  At  last  we  fought  our 
way  thru  and  up  to  a  comparatively  clear 
bit  of  woodland  aud  sat  us  down  on  a  log^ 
to  consume  hard-tack,  cheese  and  figs. 
Hunting  in  vain  for  a  good  camp  site,  we 
were  constrained  to  pitch  White  Cap  in  a 
kind  of  trail  that  afforded  barely  room  for 
his  eight-foot  spread.  Despite  the  inter- 
minable rain  we  contrived  to  make  a  dry 
camp  with  a  fairly  good  balsam  bed,  to 
which  we  presently  retired  with  our  books. 
Later  we  sat  up  in  bed  and  iate  hard-tack 
and  raw  onions  (the  result  of  the  Tor- 
toise's reading  about  the  gustatory  habits- 
of  Saucho  Panza). 

Two  toilsome  days.  But  what  splen- 
did, purple  days!  To  pit  your  so  finite 
strength  against  the  mighty  power  of 
the  elements  is  royal  sport.  You  defy 
the  waves  with  Grey  Brother's  fragile 
shell,  you  push  his  quivering  length 
forward  foot  by  foot  against  the  vi- 
cious thrust  of  a  blustering  head  wind, 
your  two  slender  paddles  springing  and 
bending  under  the  strain.  You  bend  and 
sway  instinctively  like  rope  walkers  as 
the  waves  shoulder  Grey  Brother  about. 
It  is  slow,  muscle-cracking  business,  this 
paddling  into  the  teeth  of  a  fine  young- 
gale.  But  every  inch  you  gain  is  a  new 
count  to  your  credit  in  the  rude  game 
you  play  with  Nature.  When  at  last 
you  have  won,  and  the  farther  shore  is 
yours,  you  have  done  something  well 
worth  the  doing.  You  have  added  by  a 
hair's  breadth  to  your  moral  stature. 

When  you  have  made  camp  where 
camp  site  there  is  none,  have  drawn  in 
the  dripping,  freezing  wilderness  a 
little  circle  of  warmth  and  dryness  and 
comfort,  have  made  a  home  to  you, 
another  victory  is  yours.  The  Red  Gods- 
nod  approval  of  your  hardihood,  endur- 
ance, courage,  resourcefulness,  as  the 
rough  elements  growl  vanquished  at 
your  feet.  \^^ ^    ' 

Too  high  a  note  this  is?  Just  try  it 
once.  Match  yourself  bare-handed 
against  wild  Nature's  forces,  and  win 
— you  will  not  think  it  so,  if  red  blood 
flows  in  you. 

Friday.  October  6 — Still  gray  and  cold. 
jNIade  good  breakfast  of  ham,  cold  biscuit 
aud  cocoa.  N.  B. — Cocoa  very  good ;  take 
two  cans  next  time  and  more  evaporated 
cream.  After  washing  up  sat  before  the  fire 
and  ruminated.  Began  to  rain,  donned  rub- 
ber fishing  shirts  and  continued  to  sit. 
Then  it  snowed  aud  eventually  we  filled  the 
liot  water  bag  aud  retired  to  the  blankets 
where  we  now  are.  We  intend  to  have  din- 
ner of  spaghetti  and  tomato  sauce.  It  is 
snowing  hard  and  very  cold.    .     .     . 

And  so  home.  With  vivid,  glowing 
memories  to  be  with  us  and  keep  us  all 
alive  and  brightly  happy  until  we  come 
this  way — or  another  way,  so  we  three 
be  together  and  alone — once  more. 
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INTRODUCING  Another  Masterly 
Oppenheim  Character  Creation 


I 


AN  AMIABLE 
CHARLATAN 


By  E.   PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

Author  of  "Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo" 
$1.30  NET 


Summer  Reading 

THE  BLIND  MAN'S  EYES 

By  WILLIAM  MacHARG  and  EDWIN  BALMER 

A  remarkable  mystery  story,  of  which  The  New  York 
Swi  says :  "If  the  reader  once  gets  started,  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  got  to  the  last  page." 

Illustrated.     $1.33  net. 

THE  PHANTOM  HERD 

By  B.  M.  BOWER 

Another  Flying  U  story — of  cow-punchers  and  cam- 
eras,  from  Montana  to  Mexico.    Frontispiece.     $1.30  net. 

THE  STRANGERS'  WEDDING 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE 

The  story  of  a  young  man  who  married  beneath  him,  of 
which  The  Bookman  says :  "It  represents  another  stride 
forward  as  great  as  the  one  which  separates  'The  Second 
Blooming'  from  the  work  he  has  done  before."      $1-33  net. 


A  New  Anne    Warner  Novel 


SUSAN  CLEGG  and  HER  LOVE  AFFAIRS 

Almost  every  American  Novel  reader  knows  Susan  and  a  few  million  have  wondered  what  really 
became  of  her. — They  aje  told  in  this,  the  last  work  from  Miss  Warner.    $1.30  net. 


HELD  TO  ANSWER 

By  PETER  CLARK  MACFARLANE 

It  has  much  interest  and  will  hold  the  reader  in 
a  grip  of  excitement  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is 
emotional  enough  to  suit  the  feminine,  idyllic 
enough  to  please  the  masculine  tastes  of  America. 
And  it  is  certainly  full  of  Americanisms. — N.  Y. 
Evening  Sun.     Illustrated.     $i-33  net. 


THE  HEART  OF 
THUNDER  MOUNTAIN 

By  EDFRID  A.  BINoiHAM 

A  wholesome  western  tale  with  a  strong  heart  in- 
terest which  will  appeal  to  both  men  and  women. 
.    .    .    . — Philadelphia  Press. 

Frontispiece.     $1.33  net. 


Side-Stepping  111  Health 


By  DR.  EDWIN  F.  BOWERS 

A  jovial  and  potential  aid  to  the  puzzled  average  citizen  in  his  perpetual  conflict  with  reforming 
fanatics  and  fanatical  reformers.  Any  one  of  Dr.  Bowers'  numerous  pointers  is  well  worth  the  price 
of  the  book. — Philadelphia  North  American.      $i-33  net. 


By  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON 


My  Fourteen  Months  at  the  Front 

A  book  that  every  red-blooded  reader  will  sit  up  nights  to  read,  is  this  account  of  the  author's 
baDtisni  of  fire.      Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 


n®^ 


30  cents 
net 


Put  a  Book   in   the    Trunk   for  the   "Kiddies'* 
BURGESS  TRADE  QUADDIES  mark 


Ages 
4  to  12 


BEDTIME    STORY    BOOKS 


By  THORTON  W.  BURGESS.         Two  New  Titles  Just  Out 

12  vols,  in  all.     Pictures  by  Cady.    $6.00  net,  each  30c.  net. 

XL     Adventures  of  Buster  Bear.  XII.     Adventures  of  Old  Mr.  Toad. 


Publishers         LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 
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GOOD 'BOOKS 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

The  Abingdon  Press  is  the  trade  imprint  of 
the  oldest  publishing  house  in  the  U?tited  States 


This  House  of  Good  Books  has  been  actuated 
by  the  ideal  of  distinctive  service  ever  since  it 
was  established  in  1789.  It  has  always  aimed  to 
give  disinterested  help  to  readers  and  authors 
alike,  and  realizing  this  parents  have  freely  con- 
sulted it  with  regard  to  their  own  reading  and 
the  mental  food  of  their,  children. 

The  spirit  of  The  Abingdon  Press  is  ex- 
pressed in  one  way  by  a  special  book  service. 
If  you  want  the  best  book  on  a  certain  topic,  ask 
The  Abingdon  Press  for  its  name. 

Should  there  be  any  question  among  the  staff  as  to  which  book 
should  be  recommended,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  a  specialist  in 
that  particular  line.  This  service  is  without  cost  other  than  the  reg- 
ular charge  if  the  book  is  furnished. 

The  better  shops  everywhere  carry  the  Abingdon  Press  publica- 
tions.    Catalog  on  request.     Below  are  given  two  of  the  latest  issues: 


CftEXBin6bonl>RESS 


SIX      FOOLS 

By  ROLLO  F.  HURLBURT 

A  series  of  ethical  essays  designed 
to  show  the  folly  of  certain  courses  of 
living.  Suggestive  chapter  headings 
are:  'The  Companion  Fool,"  The 
Woman  Fool,"  'The  No-God  Fool," 
with  many  illustrations  from  the  Bible. 

Price,  net,  $1.00 


FARES,       PLEASE  I 

And  Other  Essays  on  Practical  Themes 

By  HALFORD  E.  LUCCOCK 

The  reader  of  these  essays  is  bound 
to  receive  mental  quickening.  There  is 
about  them  a  uniqueness  of  conception 
and  an  originality  of  style  at  once  re- 
freshing and  stimulating.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  get  drowsy  over  these  pages. 

Price,  net,  75  cents 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW    YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


BOSTON 
KANSAS     CI 


T  Y 


PITTSBURGH 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  N.  Y. 

buys  original 

Autograph  Letters 

of  all  famous  people 
Send   Him    Lists  of  Any    You  Have 

MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.      Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


EUROPEAN 
WAR  2  VOLS. 


A  comi)ilation  of  arti- 
cles by  Asquith,  Balfour, 
Cardinal  Mercier,  Hi- 
laire  Belloc,  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  K  u  n  o 
Francke,  Miinsterberg,  Roosevelt,  Bryan, 
Taft  and  otliers  of  equal  authority.  300 
pages,  cloth,  $1  each  postpaid.  Debaters' 
H.^NDBrioK  Series. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,    Box   R,    White  Plains,    N.  Y. 


1825  The  Burnham  Antique  Bookstore  isie 

Oldest  Second  Hand  Bookstore  in  New  England 

54-A  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Now  ready.  Send  fo  our  specially  interestine  44  paee 
catalogue.  We  purchase  large  or  small  lots  o(  Books, 
Engraved  Portraits,  Lithographic  Views,  Broadsides 
and  other  Literary  property.  What  can  you  offer?  VVe 
can  find  the  book  you  are  in  search  of.     Try  us. 


A     CHALLENGE    TO 

HOUSEKEEPERS 
By  Thetta  Quay  Franks 

Author  of  "Efficiency  in  the  Household  ' 


"Americans  are  not  thrifty,  but 
spendthrifty,"  said  Henry  W.  Long'fel- 
low.  At  this  tragic  moment  of  the 
world's  history,  when  thousands  are 
starving  and  nations  are  driven  to  ex- 
treme measures  of  economy  of  the  food 
supply  to  preserve  their  very  existence, 
it  seems  fitting-  that  American  women 
should  focus  their  best  intelligence  upon 
the  question,  "Are  we,  upon  whom  de- 
volves the  responsibility  of  purchasing 
and  preparing  the  food  supply  of  our 
nation,  attending  to  this  duty  as  so  vital 
a  trust  demands?" 

If,  by  improved  methods  of  administer- 
ing their  household  affairs,  American 
women  could  save  one  dollar  per  house- 
hold, it  would  mean  a  saving  to  the 
nation  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  To  ensure  greater  economy  of 
time,  money  and  effort  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  good  citizenship. 

God  forbid  that  our  nation  should  be 
drawn  into  the  struggle  which  is  dev- 
astating the  world,  but  if  it  should  be, 
administration  of  the  food  supply  might 
be  of  vital  moment  to  our  existence  as 
a  nation.  This  form  of  preparedness  is 
women's  work. 

In  the  following  Household  Efficiency 
Test  grade  each  satisfactory  answer  5. 
The  total  will  give  your  percentage  of 
efficiency. 

1.  Do  you  consider  your  occupation  of 
housewife  a  profession  which  requires  your 
most  intelligent  attention  and  to  which  you 
are  proud  to  belong? 

2.  Do  you  look  upon  yourself  as  your 
husband's  business  partner,  whose  respon- 
sibility in  spending  the  income  is  as  vital 
to  the  family  welfare  as  his  responsibility 
in  earning  the  income? 

8.  Does  your  husband  look  upon  you  as 
his  business  partner?  Do  yo"  share  with 
him  a  knowledge  of  his  financial  status,  his 
future  prospects,  and  the  ends  toward 
which  he  is  directing  his  energies?  Are  you 
in  sympathy  with  his  aims  and  doing  all 
in  your  power  to  aid  him? 

4.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  income 
which  you  are  free  to  spend  upon  food, 
clothing,  servants"  wages,  household  fur- 
nishings, recreation,  etc.?  Have  you 
planned  your  disbursement  of  this  income 
upon  the  budget  plan? 

5.  Is  this  income  placed  at  your  disposal 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  or  at  some 
other  definitely  determined  period,  for  your 
free  disbursement?  Is  whatever  surplus 
may  accumulate,  because  of  your  careful 
and  intelligent  management,  yours  to  dis- 
pose of  as  you  think  best? 

6.  Do  you  deposit  your  monthly  or  other 
allowance  or  income  in  a  bank  and  draw 
it  out  by  check?  Do  you  consider  that  such 
well-established  business  methods  are  as 
useful  to  you,  in  your  business  relations, 
as  to  your  husband  in  his  business  rela- 
tions, "and  that  making  use  of  the  most 
approved  bu.siuess  methods  adds  dignity  to 
your  profession  of  housewife? 

7.  Do  you  know  that  the  United  States 
Post  Office  will  supply  you  with  500 
stamped  2-cent  envelopes  and  print  your 
name  and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  for  the  sum  of  $10.62.  which  sum 
is  only  62  cents  above  the  price  of  500  2- 
cent  stamps?  Have  you  supplied  yourself 
with  these  business  envelopes? 

8.  Do    you    know    that    your    bank    will 
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have  youi-  iijuiic  i)iiiit('(l  updii  tli(!  <-liccks 
iu  your  personal  clicck  book  free  of  chiir^c V 
llav(!  you  supijliod  yourself  witli  such  a 
personal  cheok  book?  Do  you  believe  that 
personal  checks  add  dignity  and  authority 
to  your  profession  of  housewife? 

9.  Do  you  preserve  i-eceiitted  bills  and 
other  business  comniunications  iu  letter 
files? 

10.  Have  you  adopted  a  cost-keeping 
system  which  is  a  complete?  record  of  every 
day's  expenditures?  Arc;  you  ai)l(!  to  state 
clearly,  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  year, 
exactly  how  much  money  you  have  spent 
and  for  what? 

11.  Is  your  house  planned  thruout  for 
your  own  specific  use  on  sanitary,  economic 
princii)les? 

12.  Are  the  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tems udecjuato  and  hygienic? 

1.'5.  Is  the  light,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, up  to  the  maximum  of  fpiality  and 
quantity,   but  down   to  the  minimiun  c()stV 

l-i.  Have  you  accurate  knowledge  of 
every  labor-saving  device?  applicable  to  your 
household?  Have  you  supplied  those  which 
you  appi'ove  and  can  afr(»rdV 

15.  Have  you  taken  all  possible  fire  pro- 
tection and  precaution?  Have  yo\i  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  all  your  household  be- 
longings? 

10.  Have  you  a  j)ractical  knowledge  of 
the  intelligent  i)lanning  of  the  work  of  a 
household,  so  that  labor  may  be  justly 
divided  and  each  employee  given  a  reason- 
able time  of  rest? 

17.  Do  you  tell  each  worker  exactly 
what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and  then  hold 
him  or  her  responsible  for  results? 

IS.  Have  you  a  i)ractical  knowledge  of 
cooking?  Of  economical  buying?  Of  the  bal- 
anced  I'ation? 

11*.  Have  yovi  a  complete  personal  gro- 
cery list,  stating  the  brands  or  varieties 
which  you  have  assured  yourself,  to  the 
best  of  your  ability,  to  be  unadulterated 
and  healthful?  Do  you  take  stock  of  the 
groceries  in  your  house  at  the  beginning  of 
each  week  or  month?  Do  you  buj'  in  quan- 
tities and  as  economically  as  possible?  Do 
you  think  that  this  i)lan  saves  time,  money, 
and  the  nei-vous  strain  of  the  daily  order- 
ing of  supplies? 

20.  Have  you  compared  all  your  meth- 
ods of  housekeeping,  in  detail,  with  those 
of  at  least  a  dozen  other  women  whose 
similar  incomes  might  make  their  expe- 
riences of  value  to  you?  Are  you  willing 
to  be  told  that  your  methods  might  be  im- 
proved, by  such  i)ractical  housekeepers,  by 
an  employee,  by  an  expert? 

Copyright,    1916:    Doublcday,    Page. 


Sent  Free,  Postpaid,  for  Examination 


An  Excellent 
Gift- 
Especially 
For 
Graduation 


Thirty  Books 

Limp  Leather— only  $^75 

World's  Masterpieces,  Unabridged — Pockel  Size 
A  Set  Sent  Prepaid  on  Approval — Book-Rack  Free 


FOR  those  who  love  good  books,  these  volumes  have 
been  i)ublished.  Glance  over  the  list  of  titles.  They 
include  many  of  the  world's  greatest  poems,  plays, 
essays  and  stories — complete  and  unabridged.  They  are 
works  you  want  to  read  and  reread  a  score  of  times. 
They  are  books  you  want  to  commune  with  quietly  under 
your  library  lamp.  You  will  carry  them  with  you  al- 
ways— to  read  in  spare  moments  on  trains,  or  on  your 
vacation-trips — by  the  sea — in  the  woods  I  Shakespeare's 
greatest  tragedies,  De  Maupassant's  most  vivid  stories, 
I'mersons  i)rofoundest  essays,  Kipling's  stirring  balUids 
and  tales,  great  works  of  Tolstoy,  Oscar  Wilde,  Lincoln, 
]Maeterlinck,  Ibsen,  Dickens.  Poe  and  a  dozen  other.s — 
these  are  books  you  want  to  live  with.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  as  a  gift  to  the  grammar 
school,  high  school  or  college  graduate. 

Why  the  Price  is  so  Low 

The  price  of  this  set  is  so  very  low  that,  if  you  know  books, 
you  may  imagine  these  cannot  be  of  good  quality.  They  are, 
remarkably  so!  They  are  bound  in  real  book-leather — not 
imitation — and  are  printed  on  excellent  paper  in  clear  read- 
able type.  Heretofore  books  of  such  quality  have  oftentimes 
sold  for  $i.oo  apiece  and  probably  never  before  for  less 
tlian  50c  each.  Vet  these  excellent  little  volumes  sell  for  less 
than  20  cents  each,  by  the  set.  Among  publishers  themselves 
it  has  been  the  year's  sensation  that  books  so  beautiful  could 
l)e  offered  at  so  low  a  price.  But  it  is  no  secret  as  to  how 
this  was  done.  Several  hundred  thousand  volumes  were 
printed  at  one  time,  relying  upon  the  public's  love  for  good 
books,   to   make   the   venture   self-sustaining. 

See  Them  First  Before  You  Buy 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  set  of  these  books — thirty  of  them — 
with  a  book-rack  free — you  need  send  no  money  in  advance; 
you  can  have  them  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on  approval.  You 
can  then  judge  for  yourself  whether  they  are  as  represented. 
If  you  do  not  want  them,  send  them  back  within  five  days. 
This  is  an  eminently  fair  offer — it  is  made  in  the  confidence 
that  no  book-lover  who  once  places  this  set  on  his  library 
table  will  ever  wish  to  part  with  it.  This  approval  offer  is  only 
made  to  those  who  buy  the  complete  set  of  thirty  volumes. 
If  you  wish  to  buy  single  volumes,  send  the  necessary  money 
in  advance.  If  yon  arc  not  satisfied,  return  them  at  once, 
and    your    monev    will    b?    rcfiinded    without    question. 

LITTLE  LEATHER  LIBRARY 

456  Flatiron  Building  New  York 


List  of  Titles 

25c  Each  if  Bought  Singly — 

$5.75  for  Thirty 

— and  Book-Rack  Free 

Christmas  Carol — Dickens 

Emerson's  Essays 

Barrack  Room  Ballads — Kipling 

Without   Benefit  of   Clergy — Kipling 

Stories — De  Maupassant 

Arabian  Nights 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde — Stevenson 

Fifty  Best  Poems  of  England 

Fifty  Best  Poems  of  .\merica 

Ruhaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

Hamlet — Shakespeare 

King  I^ar — Shakespeare 

Merchant  of  Venice — Shakespeare 

Macbeth — Shakespeare 

Romeo  and  Juliet — Shakespeare 

.Julius   Cjesar — Shakespeare 

Sonnets — Shakespeare 

Rip  Van  Winkle — In"ing 

Sherlock  Holmes — Doyle 

A  Doll's  House — Ibsen 

The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue — Poe 

B,-,l!.-.d  of  Reading  Gaol — Wilde 

Pelleas   and  Melisande — Maeterlinck 

Speeches  and  Addresses — I..incoln 

The  Bear  Hunt.  etc. — Tolstoy  ^ 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese — Eliz-  ^ 

aheth   Browning  # 

Dreams — Olive   Srhreiner  ' 

Alice   in   Wonderland-,— Carroll  y 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  PARENTS 

If  Education  is  to  be  preparation  for  complete  living,  boys  and 
girls  must  bo  led  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  tbe  vital  interests,  move- 
ments and  events  of  the  present.  Xo  one  is  fitted  to  take  bis  place  as 
an  American  citizen  and  voter  unless  be  bas  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  modern,  national,  political  and  social  problems.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  bow  many  students  are  uninformed  on  tbe  most  common- 
place news  of  the  day.  These  students  are  not  really  fo  be  blamed,  for 
most  of   them   have   not  been   given   tbe  proper  advice  and  guidance. 

Give  Them  The  Independent 


THE  ^'SQUEEZE-PLAY"  AT  THE  CAPITAL 

BY  W.  J.  GHENT 


THIS  is  not  a  tale  of  the  daring 
and  ingenious  device  practised  in 
our  favorite  national  game  by 
which  a  runner  secures  an  unearned 
base.  It  has  to  do  wholly  with  the  vari- 
ous minor  grafts,  pinches,  "squeezes," 
hypothecations  and  excises  by  which 
our  national  lawmakers  convert  to 
their  own  use  money  or  service,  which, 
according  to  law,  does  not  belong  to 
them.  The  major  grafts — pork  barrels, 
river-and-harbor,  "good-roads"  and 
building  appropriations,  retainer  fees, 
outright  bribes  and  other  considerable 
sources  of  revenue — have  from  time  to 
time  been  treated  by  others.  This  time 
only  the  minor  grafts  will  be  consider- 
ed— grafts  which,  though  often  petty 
enough  individuality,  make  up  a  stag- 
gering collective  total. 

Curiously  enough,  the  real  facts  are 
never  presented  in  print.  Often  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  treat  one  small  phase 
of  the  subject — for  instance,  the  mile- 
age graft.  Sometimes  will  appear  a  sen- 
sational article  regarding  the  pen- 
knives, manicure  sets  and  chatelaine 
bags  obtained  by  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  official  stationery 
rooms.  The  implications  made  in  such 
an  article,  however,  are  always  absurd- 
ly misleading.  On  the  one  hand,  none 
of  these  commodities  can  be  had  by  any- 
body without  purchase ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  be  bought  by  any- 
body about  the  Capitol — the  elevator 
boy  or  the  doorkeeper  being  quite  as 
privileged  a  purchaser  as  the  Congress- 
man. And  as  a  wide  assortment  of  ex- 
cellent stock  is  kept,  and  as  prices  are 
only  a  little  above  manufacturers' 
rates,  there  is  no  wonder  that  our 
statesmen  and  their  women  folk,  as 
well  as  others,  buy  liberally.  These 
stationery  sales  do  not  in  themselves 
furnish  a  case  of  graft,  tho  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  question  of  graft  in  the  whole 
stationery  allowance.  And  yet  it  is  only 
a  trifling  matter  when  compared  with 
the  other  grafts  by  which  our  states- 
men piece  out  their  earnings.  These 
various  "squeezes"  constitute  a  system 
of  pilfering  which  goes  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

A  Congressman's  perquisites  are 
many,  and  the  average  Congressman 
makes  full  use  of  all  of  them.  Sent  to 
the  Capital  to  make  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  of  us  and  to  safeguard 
the  public  treasury,  he  first  sees  to  it 
that  nothing  tangible  to  which,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  law,  he  can  lay  claim 
escapes  him.  Some  of  the  lawmakers,  of 
course,  are  there  for  any  kind  of  graft, 
legal  or  illegal,  customary  or  unusual; 
but  even  the  legislator  who  prides  him- 
self on  being  above  bribery  will  un- 
blushingly  practise  forms  of  graft  that 
are  despicable  in  their  meanness. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  mileage 
graft — in  which  all  share.  It  is  an  old 
"squeeze,"  dating  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  Before  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  the  rate  was  40  cents 
a  mile.  By  the  Salary  Act  of  1866  the 
Congressmen  lifted  their  net  recom- 
pense from   $3000  to  $5000,  but  they 
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Two  years'  experience  as  a  secre- 
tary to  a  Congressman  gave  Mr. 
Ghent  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
disgraceful  conditions  he  sets  forth. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Our  Benevo- 
lent Feudalism,"  "Mass  and  Class" 
and    other    books.  —  The    Editor. 


cut  the  mileage  to  20  cents.  In  1873 
they  pushed  their  salaries  another 
notch  forward,  to  $7500,  but  the  pro- 
test that  went  up  from  every  part  of 
the  nation  persuaded  them,  during  the 
following  year,  to  repeal  the  raise.  In 
1907,  however,  they  restored  the  $7500 
figure.  In  all  this  salary  legislation  they 
left  the  mileage  rate  untouched,  and  it 
has  thus  remained  constant  since  1866. 
Technically,  it  has  no  basis  in  law, 
since  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  law 
of  1907;  it  is,  however,  included  in  the 
appropriations  every  year. 

THE  MILEAGE  GRAFT 

MILEAGE  works  both  ways— that 
is,  going  and  coming.  Also,  it  works 
whether  the  Congressman  takes  a 
train  or  an  auto.  Or  if  one  session  runs 
close  to  another,  the  Congressman  may 
remain  right  in  Washington  and  still 
draw  his  mileage  for  two  round  trips. 
When  Representative  Tawney,  of  Min- 
nesota, acting  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  in  the  House,  on 
January  29,  1904,  made  his  decision  in 
the  matter  of  the  special  session  which 
ended  on  the  fifth  of  the  previous  De- 
cember, and  the  regular  session  which 
began  two  days  later,  a  settled  prece- 
dent was  established  which  gives  the 
lawmaker  his  double  mileage  even 
though  he  doesn't  return  home. 

Now,  mileage  isn't  much  of  a  matter 
to  the  Congressman  who  lives  in  Mary- 
land or  Virginia.  To  the  Kansan  or 
Missourian,  however,  it  is  an  agreeable 
bonus,  and  to  the  Californian  it  is  a 
juicy  "melon."  And  nobody  in  high 
place  these  days  is  rejecting  melons. 
Yet  somehow,  among  the  people,  there 
has  grown  to  be  a  fairly  widespread 
objection  to  this  particular  form  of 
graft,  and  consequently  the  echoes  of 
this  feeling  are  often  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate,  heretofore  indirectly  elected, 
has  not  usually  bothered  itself  with 
such  an  undignified  subject;  but  among 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  people 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  a  dis- 
cussion has  often  arisen  which  has 
prompted  shudders  of  apprehension. 

Every  year,  in  the  discussion  of 
either  the  general  appropriation  bill 
or  an  urgent  deficiency  bill,  up  comes 
the  mileage  question.  The  procedure  is 
almost  always  the  same.  A  new  mem- 
ber, fresh  from  the  people,  moves  that 
the  rate  be  reduced  to  10  cents  a  mile. 
Another,  not  to  be  outdone,  amends  to 
make  it  5  cents.  Still  another  moves  a 
substitute  to  reduce  the  allowance  to 
the  actual  expenses  of  travel.  Then  * 
there  is  a  discussion  and  a  cross-fire  of 
parliamentary  motions.  The  subject  is 


soon  lost  in  a  fog;  there  is  an  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  next  day  the  old  rate  is 
re-enacted  without   argument. 

Or  perhaps  it  transpires  that  one  of 
the  movers  is  really  in  earnest  and  that 
an  alarming  number  of  Representatives 
show  a  disposition  to  vote  for  a  reduc- 
tion. Thereupon  one  of  the  old-timers, 
from  a  district  where  the  people  never 
revolt  at  anything,  rushes  into  the 
breach  with  a  plea  which  allays  all  ob- 
jections. Mileage,  he  contends,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  transportation  rate 
on  railways.  It  is  an  addition,  a  bonus, 
to  the  regular  salary,  which  a  grateful 
people  decrees  to  its  representatives. 
Time  and  precedent,  he  argues,  are  on 
its  side.  That  the  rate  happens  to  be 
very  much  in  excess  of  the  average  rail- 
way rate  for  transporting  passengers 
is  a  point  at  once  irrelevant  and  incom- 
petent. The  people  should  not  be  insult- 
ed by  the  supposition  that  they  enter- 
tain any  picayunish  ideas  about  the 
recompense  of  their  representatives, 
and  anyhow  the  old  rate  should  stand. 
Of  course  his  grateful  auditors  agree 
with  him;  there  is  a  synchronous  sigh 
of  relief  from  all  present  as  they  real- 
ize the  averting  of  a  threatened  disas- 
ter; and  the  old  rate  stands. 

Every  year,  and  sometimes  twice  a 
year,  this  farce  is  repeated.  The  fact 
that  at  a  recent  conflict  over  the  matter 
in  the  House  the  present  rate  was  sus.- 
tained  by  a  majority  of  only  ten  car- 
ries small  significance  of  a  change.  Us- 
ually it  is  known  beforehand,  by  a 
counting  of  noses,  just  about  how  the 
vote  will  stand.  Those  members,  there- 
fore, who  want  the  rate  continued,  but 
who  stand  in  a  wholesome  fear  of  a 
critical  constituency,  are  enabled  to 
have  their  votes  recorded  in  favor  of  a 
reduction,  in  the  blissful  confidence 
that  everything  is  safe.  Nor  is  the  fact 
that  at  a  still  more  recent  consideration 
of  the  matter  the  reduction  was  actual- 
ly carried  in  the  House,  indicative  of  a 
change.  The  amendment  was,  of  course, 
defeated  in  conference.  The  Senate — 
even  the  directly-elected-by-the-people 
Senate — is  confidently  expected  to  act 
its  historic  role  as  a  check  on  popular 
caprice,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 

THE  FRANKING   GRAFT 

THE  franking  privilege  is  a  ration- 
al one  so  long  as  it  is  not  abused. 
No  Senator  or  Representative  who 
performs  his  duties  and  attends  to  the 
correspondence  of  his  constituents  could 
afford  to  pay  first-class  postage  for  all 
his  letters  or  other  class  postage  for  his 
documents  and  seeds.  But  every  one 
about  the  Capitol  and  the  two  big  office 
buildings  knows  that  this  privilege  is 
not  honestly  observed.  Of  course  there 
are  none  of  the  outrageous  abuses  of 
several  years  ago.  Too  much  publicity 
spoiled  that  graft.  No  Congressman 
would  now  frank  his  weekly  laundry 
home  to  be  washed  and  ironed  by  his 
colored  washwoman  and  franked  back 
again.  No  one  would  now  frank  his 
typewriting  machine  for  a  transconti- 
nental trip. 
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But  the  two  big  boxes — and  one  of 
them  is  cedar,  so  that  it  may  repel 
moths  from  clothing — to  which  each 
Congressman  is  entitled,  make  their 
way  back  and  forth  between  sessions 
at  Uncle  Sam's  expense.  Millions  of 
franked  speeches — many  of  them  of  no 
earthly  interest  to  any  one — clog  the 
mails.  Carloads  of  seeds,  85  per  cent 
of  which  have  been  purchased  from 
private  growers,  and  50  per  cent  of 
which  go  to  waste,  are  freely  distrib- 
uted. Letters — hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them — and  telegrams,  too,  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pub- 
lic business,  journey  post  free  or  wire 
free.  It  is  no  part  of  Uncle  Sam's  con- 
tract to  pay  the  campaign  expenses  of 
his  Congressmen.  Yet  much  of  this  cor- 
respondence— perhaps  most  of  it — is 
personal;  it  concerns  itself  with  poli- 
tics, with  conditions  in  the  home  dis- 
trict or  State,  with  promises  of  re- 
wards or  with  mollifying  explanations 
of  unfulfilled  pledges.  It  is  the  Con- 
gressman's own  business  and  not  the 
public's.  And  yet  the  public  pays  for  it. 

There  are  some  Congressmen  who, 
along  with  their  secretaries,  scrupu- 
lously observe  the  distinction  between 
private  and  public  matter  and  who  pay 
postage  where  postage  is  due.  But  even 
a  limited  experience  with  official  life  in 
the  legislative  buildings  will  convince 
an  observer  that  the  franking  privilege 
is  grossly  abused  by  a  large  number,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses, 

THE  STATIONERY  GRAFT 

The  stationery  allowance  of  $125 
may  also,  for  present  purposes,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  reasonable  one.  Techni- 
cally, it  is  a  yearly  allowance;  but  as  a 
matter  of  practise  it  is  made  for  every 
session.  An  industrious  Congressman, 
or  any  kind  of  Congressman  with  an 
industrious  secretary,  may  well  use  up 
$125  worth  of  stationery  during  a  busy 
session.  One  of  the  first  things  a  Con- 
gressman learns,  however,  is  that  this 
allowance  may  be  demanded  in  cash. 
The  thing  he  usually  learns  second  is 
that  he  can  get  absolutely  free  from 
any  of  the  committees  of  which  he  is  a 
member  all  the  printed  letter  heads 
and  envelopes  that  he  can  use.  He  will 
still  have  to  pay  for  ink,  pencils,  pens, 
paste  and  similar  articles.  But  it  hap- 
pens that  a  large  number  of  Congress- 
men have  only  the  most  incidental  and 
infrequent  use  for  such  things.  They 
therefore  draw  their  stationery  allow- 
ance in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  If  they  need  stationery,  they 
run  up  a  bill  for  it;  oftener  they  do 
without.  A  soft  picking  of  $125  is  not 
to  be  ignored. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  allowance 
was  not  intended,  when  first  made,  as 
a  cash  addition  to  a  Congressman's 
salary.  The  public,  in  the  main,  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
regarded  by  the  Congressmen  them- 
selves. In  so  far  as  public  opinion  sanc- 
tions it,  the  grant  is  merely  a  maximum 
allowance  for  needed  supplies.  The  gen- 
eral practise  of  grafting,  however,  has 
transformed  it  into  a  cash  perquisite. 
A  good  many  Congressmen  graft  it  in 
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THE  BAFFLING  of  BOGGS 


"Congratulations, 
Tommy" 


/■■^HE  dinner-table  talk  went  cas- 

/  I     ually  about  such  topics  as  the 

^^^latest    play,    the    new    dance, 

^^^  servants    and    sermons,    until 

the  great  voice  of  Boggs   suddenly 

boomed  the  lighter  talk  into  stunned 

silence. 

Boggs  roared  his  views  of  the  in- 
ternational situation,  raked  the  Ad- 
ministration over  verbal  coals,  shot 
off  into  Mexico,  and  made  a  side  trip 
into  our  National  Parks  and  the  con- 
servation problem — all  between  the 
roast  and  the  salad.  Only  the  need 
for  food  ended  this  tremendous  on- 
slaught. 

And  then  as  the  revived  Boggs 
opened  his  mouth  to  begin  again, 
Tom  Ainsworth,  noted  for  his  mod- 
esty and  reserve,  surprised  everyone 
by  saying: 

"So  far,  Mr.  Boggs,  you  have  mis- 
stated nearly  every  fact." 

Boggs  glared.  Round  eyes  turned 
on  Thomas.  But  for  once  he  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  Coldly  and  patiently 
as  an  analytic  chemist  in  his  labora- 
tory, he  took  every  one  of  Boggs' 
statements,  held  them  up  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  mental  test-tube,  let  all  the 
diners  see  their  fallacy,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  them  with  a  be- 
wildering explosion  of  fact  piled  upon 
fact.  When  it  was  over,  Boggs'  face 
was  a  study  in  chagrin. 


Later  on,  when  the  women  and 
Boggs  had  gone,  the  host  rose  solemn- 
ly and  took  Ainsworth  by  the  hand. 

"It  was  cruel,  Tom,  cruel,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Now  tell  me,  con- 
fidentially; where  did  you  get  that 
dope?" 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  asked 
Tom.  "Well,  a  short  time  back  I  in- 
vested in  a  set  of  the  latest  encyclo- 
paedia. The  one  I  had  been  using  was 
five  or  six  years  old,  and  I  found  I 
didn't  dare  trust  to  it  for  the  late  in- 
formation everybody  needs  just  now. 
By  the  merest  chance,  I  happened  to 
have  read  up  on  just  those  subjects 
that  Boggs  was  manhandling.  I  tell 
you  what,  a  man  ought  to  have  some 
real  facts  if  he  wants  to  back  up  his 
opinions  in  this  new,  truth-seeking 
time  we're  living  in,  and  I  don't  know 
any  more  agreeable  way  of  getting 
facts  than  is  offered  by  this  new,  up- 
to-date  encyclopaedia." 

*       *       *       * 

Thomas  Ainsworth  is  right.  Ignorance 
of  facts  that  are  bound  to  affect  your 
very  existence  and  the  future  of  your 
country  is  inexcusable. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  find  with  what 
absorbing  interest  subjects  you've  al- 
ways intended  to  read  up  are  treated  in 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia. 

This  edition  is  a  thorough,  complete 
revision  of  the  preceding  work.  Every 
article  has  been  rewritten,  every  page 
reset  and  the  whole  work  printed  from 
new  type.  It  is  the  latest,  most  authori- 
tative and  most  accurate  encyclopaedia 
published  today.  Its  information  is 
easily  gotten  at — the  subjects  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  like  the  words  in 
a  dictionary.   Anyone  can  understand  it. 

You  can  now  buy  this  encyclopedia  at 
a  special  introductory  price  and  pay  for 
it  in  small  monthly  amounts  while  you 
are  using  it. 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the 
blank  space  below,  tear  off  and  mail  to- 
day. We'll  send  you  full  particulars  of 
our  offer,  a  free  80-page  book  of  infor- 
mation about  the  work,  or  a  volume  of 
the  encyclopaedia  for  examination  and 
comparison.  Of  course,  you  do  not  obli- 
gate yourself  in  any  way. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Tear  Off  Here 

Send  me  full  information  regarding  your  Second  Edition  of  the  New  International  Encyclopeedia 
with  details  of  special  price,  sample  pages,  etc.  ' 
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SelectYburiBoEii 

*^  —  JrTifin  tills  Catalog 


Products  of  225  Lead- 
ing Boat-Builders  to 
Choose   From 


3  Books 
On  Request 


More  boats  are  shown  in  the 
1916  boat-builders'  catalog 
than  you  can  see  at  any 
motor  boat  show.  This  book 
is  published  by  the  Gray 
Motor  Company  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  225  leading 
boat-builders  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  shows  every  class  of 
boat  from  the  little  16-ft  fishing  launch  to  the  most  hand- 
some express  runabout,  or  a  snug,  safe,  roomy  cruiser 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Boats  a  Girl  Can 
Operate 

These      boats      are 

powered  with  guaran-  .....^.^  ^^  .  -  ..„.  ■--^'•■eiyjiijip,-,-.^.  _• ..  -  -^^^^Mm^-^ 
teed  Gray  Motors,  which  ^smBK^Ssr^'  ^'■•^iAjaiiSBMBBii^*Jr5iE]il 

can  be  equipped  with  self-starters,  and  are  operated  the  same  as 
any  motor  car,  nothing  exposed  but  instrument  board  and  controls. 
This  book  tells  you  w^here  you  can  buy  the  kind  of  boat  you  want 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay — it  also  gives  you  the  name  of  the 
leading  boat-bvjilder  nearest  your  locality. 

Gray  Marine  Motors 

The  new  marine  engine  catalog  shows  a  complete  line  of  both  2  and  4  cycle 
marine  motors,  3  to  90  H.  P.,  1  to  6  cylinders,  with  every  feature  you  have  ever 
hoped  for  in  a  marine  motor. 

The  Gray  Book  of  Boats 

A  new  and  effective  idea,  full  of  authoritive  information  on  boats 
and  engines — ^just  what  its  title  explains  it  to  be.  A  book  that  will 
solve    hundreds    of   the    little    problems   that    confront    everybody 


considering  a  hull  or  a  power  plant. 
practice.  Not  the  opinion  of  one. 
man  but  the  boiled  down  experience 
of  thousands  of  boatmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

These  three  books  sent  free 
to  anyone  writing  for  them. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO. 

656  Gray  Motor  Building,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


No  theory   here — all    actual 


20-24  H.  P.,  4-Cyl..4-CycIe  Model  'D", 
Other  Grays,  3  to  90  H.  P.,  1  to  6  Cylinders. 


TO  THE  HEART  OF  LEISURELAND 

where  woods    are    cool,  streams  alluring,  vacations  ideal. 
Between    New  York  City  (with  Albany  the  gateway)  and 


LAKE  GEORGE 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 


The  logical  route  is  "The 
Luxurious  Way" 


THE  ADIRONDACKS 
THE  NORTH  AND  WEST 


Largest  and  most  magnificent  river 
steamships  in  the  world 


Daily  Service 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF  BEAUTIFUL    "  SEARCHLIGHT    MAGAZINE    ' 

HUDSON    NAVIGATION    COMPANY   ^'^'^  ^fEw^Y^RK '""^^ 

"THE      SEARCHLIGHT       ROUTE" 


a  lump  as  soon  as  they  reach  Washing- 
ton. Of  course  there  are  others — the 
busy  and  industrious  ones — who  ex- 
haust it  entirely,  and  expend  a  good 
deal  more  besides,  for  supplies.  But 
there  is  probably  not  a  single  Congress- 
man in  either  House  who  does  not,  on 
figuring  up  his  purchases  from  the  sta- 
tionery room  and  finding  a  balance  in 
his  favor,  draw  the  amount  in  ready 
money. 

CURBING  THE  PRINTING  GRAFT 
There  would  be  a  huge  printing 
graft  if  it  were  not  for  the  ceaseless 
watchfulness  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Clerk  at  the  Capitol.  A  Congress- 
man likes  to  see  his  name  in  print. 
Also  he  likes  to  have  his  constituents 
see  it.  If  he  writes  a  speech  and  de- 
livers it,  he  wants  them  to  see  that 
also.  If  his  secretary  writes  it  for  him, 
or  if  he  buys  it  ready-made  from  one 
of  the  numerous  literary  bureaus  about 
town,  he  is  perhaps  even  more  eager 
that  it  shall  meet  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
stituents. In  such  a  case  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  greatly  superior  production  to  the 
Congressman's  own  effort.  So  whenever 
he  delivers  anything  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  which  he  belongs,  he  is  tempt- 
ed to  have  the  matter  separately  print- 
ed and  distributed  back  home.  Some- 
times this  temptation  lures  him  into 
great  expense.  Printing  costs  money, 
and  tho  the  Government  Printing  Office 
does  the  work  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
done  anywhere,  the  cost  of  a  few  large 
editions  of  several  speeches  may  mount 
up  into  the  heavy  hundreds.  The  im- 
pulse to  print  more  than  one  can  pay 
for  is  strong  with  some  Congressmen, 
and  the  determination  to  stave  off  pay- 
ment as  long  as  possible  is  strong  with 
many  others.  Here  is  where  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Clerk  finds  a  large 
part  of  his  duty.  His  business  is  to  see 
that  the  delinquent  gets  no  more  print- 
ing till  he  pays  for  the  former  lot,  and 
to  harry  him  more  or  less  gently  until 
payment  is  made.  Sometimes  this  offi- 
cial must  appeal  to  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  who  pays  the  salaries.  Some- 
times, in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the 
Congressman  finishes  his  term  a  debtor 
to  Uncle  Sam.  That  the  case  is  infre- 
quent is  due  not  so  much  to  the  scruples 
of  Uncle  Sam's  lawmakers,  as  to  the 
alertness  of  the  Record  Clerk. 

THE  CLERK   HIRE  GRAFT 

But  the  meanest  and  most  detestable 
of  all  the  Congressional  grafts  is  the 
outright  theft  of  money  due  the  Con- 
gressmen's employees,  or  in  the  case 
of  those  Congressmen  who  do  not  em- 
ploy a  secretary,  due  the  government. 
Every  Representative  and  Senator  is 
by  law  entitled  to  a  secretary,  with  a 
salary  of  $1500.  This  appropriation  is 
known  as  "clerk  hire."  It  was  presum- 
ably not  intended  as  an  added  compen- 
sation to  Congressmen,  but  as  an  al- 
lowance for  a  supposedly  needed  assist- 
ant. Formerly  the  pay  was  $1200.  But 
when  the  Congressmen,  in  1907,  raised 
their  own  wages  by  $2500  each,  they 
very  generously  added  $300  a  year  to 
the  compensation  of  their  secretaries. 
This  money  is  paid,  however,  not  to 
the  employee,  but  to  the  Congressman. 
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As  a  consequence,  only  a  part  of  it  may 
get  beyond  the  Congressman's  pockets. 
In  the  winter  of  1911-12  an  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  a  social  club  of 
Congressional  secretaries.  A  thoro  can- 
vass of  the  House  Office  Building  and 
the  Capitol  brought  forth  the  report 
that  there  were  only  185  bona  fide  male 
secretaries  to  be  found.  Of  course 
there  were  some  women  secretaries, 
and  of  course  some  of  the  men  secre- 
taries may  have  been  temporarily  ab- 
sent from  the  city.  A  general  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  resulted  in  the  opti- 
mistic estimate  that  the  total  of  actual 
secretaries  might  be  as  high  as  225  or 
even  250.  But  the  membership  of  the 
House  at  the  time  was  394.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  from  144  to  169  of 
Uncle  Sam's  lawmakers  converted 
either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
clerk  hire  to  their  own  pockets.  This  is 
not  all;  for  it  happens  that  a  good 
many  bona  fide  secretaries  do  not  re- 
ceive the  full  wage  the  government  al- 
lots them.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
more  than  200  Representatives,  or  more 
than  half  of  the  total,  were  at  this 
time  swindling  the  government  or 
their  help  out  of  money  voted  for  a 
specific  purpose.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
number  has  declined. 

HOW  THEY  WORK  THE  GRAFT 

There  is  a  class  of  Congressmen  who 
are  elected,  the  Lord  only  knows  how 
or  why,  who  do  no  work,  who  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  demands  of  the^r 
constituents,  who  write  few  or  no  let- 
ters, who  distribute  few  documents  or 
seeds,  and  incur  no  expenses  other  than 
living  expenses.  Such  men,  of  course, 
employ  no  secretary,  not  even  an  un- 
derpaid stenographer  and  typewriter. 
They  merely  put  the  government 
money  into  their  own  pockets.  There  is 
another  class,  who  are  thrifty,  who  per- 
form only  a  limited  service  to  their 
constituents,  and  who  share  the  ex- 
penses of  a  stenographer,  usually  un- 
derpaid, with  one  or  two  of  their  fel- 
low-members. In  such  cases  the  Con- 
gressman pockets  the  major  part  of  the 
salary.  And  finally,  there  is  another 
class  of  Congressmen  who  employ  a 
man  or  woman  under  the  designation 
of  secretary,  but  compel  this  person 
to  work  for  less  than  the  statutory 
wage.  In  such  cases  the  theft  is  of 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  salary  des- 
ignated. 

The  members  who  engage  in  this 
despicable  swindling  and  cheating  are 
not  merely  the  obscure  or  unknown. 
They  are  not  usually  the  reactionary 
or  the  corrupt  members.  Often  they  arc 
men  who  make  a  great  ado  about  their 
devotion  to  democracy,  ethics,  justice, 
the  rights  of  labor  and  the  eternal  ver- 
ities. One  of  the  Representatives  in  the 
61st  and  G2nd  Congress,  who  made  a 
practise  of  withholding  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  his  secretary's  salary,  was  par- 
ticularly hailed  as  a  representative  of 
organized  labor.  One  of  the  Senators 
who  is  doing  the  same  thing  today  is 
applauded  in  the  progressive  press  as 
the  champion  of  popular  rights. 

Congressmen  continue  to  practise 
this  graft  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 


This  Handsome 
Tie,  FREE! 

We  want  to  present  you  with  this  hand- 
some tie  absolutely  free,  just  to  get  you  to 
look,  at  our  new  handsome 

$2  Box  of 

DURO 

Guaranteed  Shirts 

Nothing  else  will  show  you  what  a  big  bargain  they 
are — how  refined,  fashionable  and  good-looking. 

Send  only  $2  today  and  the  names  of  five  of  your 
friends,  and  we  will  ship  you  the  box  shown  here  of  three 
handsome  Duro  Guaranteed  Shirts  and  the  tie  free. 

If  you  don't  like  the  shirts,  send  them  back 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  You  keep  the 
tie  anyhow. 

These  shirts  are  made  of  fine  white  percale  with 
neat  blue,  black  or  lavender  stripes.  If  they  shrink, 
fade  or  rip  in  six  months,  we'll  give  you  brand  new^ 
shirts  free.  There's  one  shirt  of  each  color,  all  three 
the  same  size,  in  the  box.  Cut  in  coat  style,  cuffs  at- 
tached, and  laundered.  Very  fashionable,  tasteful  and 
refined.    Sizes  14  to  17. 

You  couldn't  buy  such  good  shirts  anywhere  else  for 
a  lot  more  money.  Just  think  of  6  months'  wear  for  66 
cents!  Send  for  the  catalogue  of  Duro  Shirts  and  fur- 
nishings. But  to  be  sure  to  be  in  time  to  get  this  tie 
free,  send  the  coupon  with  $2  today,  in  money  order, 
cash  or  stamps.  Remember,  you  get  your  money  back 
and  keep  the  tie  anyhow  if  you  don't  like  the  shirts. 

Our  advertising  would  not  be  in  100  leading 
magazines  if  we  were  not  responsible.  Highest 
bank  references. 

Send  your  order  today 

GOODELL  &  COMPANY 

158  Eait  34th  St.,  New  York 


r^ei/  Afail  Order  Shirt 
House  sti  lite  IVorid 


V'      c^     <y   e^    "^ 


H$  A  AOgMakeYourOwn  Electric  :^s\\l^ 

With  this  self  starting,  electric  liglitingr  plant  you  ca 
Ij.ive  electric  lights  in  your  farm  home,  country  estate,  church, 
general  store,  summer  cottajfc,  club,  or  plantation  at  Sc  or 
less  per  day.  Compact,  simple — wife  can  operate  it,  use  electric 
irons,  w.ishers.  cleaners  as  well  as  plenty  o(  lamps  day  or  night. 
Get  lights  three  minutes  after  umratinif.  Write  vour  nectls 
for  liirhts  in  detail  in  a  letter.  NOT  A   I'OSTAU  CARI^to  the 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  619  6ray  Motor  BIdi..  Detroit  Mich. 


■MuaiJiiifki 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourcntirc  stock  of  latest  models  if  oltorcJ 
at  special  pricos  (or  the  summer  only. 

Factory    Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  tniiioinarkod.  and  siiai  ntiv-d  for  one 
year.  Buy  noK' and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  Ic.idint;  cities. 

Write  for  Camloe  nnri  ,'!iimnnT  Prlc*  List. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Idc  345  BrMd»iT.  N.  T. 
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'Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


MAZDA  Service — a  systematic 
research  for  making  lamps 
more  economical 


THE  MEANING  OF  MAZDA  — MAZDA 
is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufactixrers.  Its  purpose  is  to 
collect  and  select  scientific  and  practical  infor- 
mation concerning  progress  and  developments 
in  the  crt  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing 
and  to  distrihute  this  information  to  the  com- 
panies entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA 


Service  ia  centered  in  the  Research  Laborator- 
ies of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schen- 
ectady. The  markMAZDAcan  appearonlyon 
lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA 
Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality. 
This  trademark  is  the  property  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH      LABORATORIES      OF 
GENERAL      ELECTRIC      COMPANY 


4635 


'Beginner  s. 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Slcetching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated. 
Si. 75.      Full   line  of  boxes   of    Oil, 
Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request 

F.W.DEVOE&CT.RAYNOLDSCO. 

101  Fulton  Street,    New  York 


consequences  are  sometimes  serious. 
Several  Representatives  have  been  re- 
tired from  public  life  by  reason  of  an 
issue  having  been  made  of  the  matter 
in  their  home  districts.  It  could  be 
made  an  issue  in  half  of  the  districts 
and  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Yet  such  is  the  desperate  determina- 
tion to  hold  on  to  this  contemptible 
form  of  robbery  that  the  average  Con- 
gressman will  risk  his  career  rather 
than  let  go. 

For  many  years  the  secretaries  and 
their  defenders  sought  to  get  upon  the 
statutes  a  law  compelling  the  payment 
of  this  salary  direct.  In  the  winter  of 
1912-13  a  partial  recognition  of  this 
demand  was  made  in  the  enactment  of 
the  law  that  every  secretary  should  be 
formally  registered.  But  no  change  was 
made  in  the  practise  of  paying  the  Con- 
gressman instead  of  the  secretary.  As 
a  consequence,  there  has  been  not  the 
slightest  change  for  the  better.  At  least 
half  of  the  statesmen  who  are  bien- 
nially selected  from  among  the  people 
to  make  laws,  to  decide  ethical  ques- 
tions, to  safeguard  the  treasury  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  weaker,  con- 
stantly practise  this  swindling  upon 
their  hard-working  employees,  or  else 
filch  the  money  in  a  lump  sum  from  the 
government.  The  theft  is  odious 
enough  when  practised  in  the  House;  it 
is  more  odious  yet  when  practised  in 
the  Senate.  That  highly  distinguished 
body  divides  itself  up  into  enough  com- 
mittees to  give  almost  three-fourths  of 
its  members  chairmanships.  To  each 
of  these  chairmen  goes  a  committee 
clerk,  who  in  most  cases  is  hardly  to  be 
distinguished,  by  the  nature  of  his 
services,  from  a  private  secretary. 
Thus  the  Senate  lays  an  extra  heavy 
tax  on  Uncle  Sam  for  clerk-  hire,  and 
the  individual  Senators — a  number  of 
them — convert  a  part  of  this  money  to 
their  own  uses. 

When  this  money  is  filched  outright 
— that  is,  when  no  part  of  it  is  paid 
out  for  clerical  services — the  sum  is 
apparently  taken  only  from  the  public 
treasury.  That  impersonal  thing,  the 
government,  is  the  sufferer,  and  no- 
body seems  to  care.  In  reality,  however, 
it  is  taken  from  some  unemployed  per- 
son whose  labor  has  been  designated, 
and  whose  recompense  has  been  pro- 
vided, by  Uncle  Sam.  Somebody  some- 
where has  been  cheated  out  of  a  job. 
When  only  the  major  part  of  it  is  pock- 
eted, and  a  miserable  wage  paid  to  an 
overworked  typewriter,  there  is  both 
exploitation  of  an  employee  and  faith- 
lessness to  the  Congressman's  obliga- 
tion to  have  actual  secretarial  duties 
performed.  The  government  pays  for 
the  work,  not  presumably  for  the  mere 
convenience  of  the  Congressman,  but 
for  the  extension  of  public  service.  And 
when,  finally,  a  part  of  this  compensa- 
tion is  squeezed  from  a  person  who  does 
real  secretarial  service,  the  meanness 
of  the  theft  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
fittingly  characterized. 

For  to  many  of  these  Congressmen 
the  secretary's  cooperation  is  of  the  ut- 
most helpfulness.  Many  of  them  would 
iut  but  a  sorry  figure  indeed  if  it  were 
not  for  their  subordinates'  alertness  and 
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industry.  Upon  the  efficient  secretary 
falls  all  the  necessary  routine  labors  of 
the  office  and  a  good  many  extra- 
routine  duties.  On  the  care  and  intel- 
ligence with  whi  h  he  performs  these 
duties  a  good  deal  of  the  Congress- 
man's reputation  and  efficiency  depend. 
Yet  there  are  Congressmen  in  plenty 
who  have  accepted  the  fullest  measure 
of  such  faithful  service  from  their  sec- 
retaries and  have  meanly  pocketed  a 
portion  of  the  governmentally  desig- 
nated wage. 

The  men  who  practise  all  these 
grafts  are  the  nation's  lawmakers. 
They  draft  statutes  which  define  em- 
bezzlement, misfeasance  in  office,  mal- 
versation of  funds  and  violation  of 
trust,  and  they  penalize  offenses  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  But  tho  they 
ordain  punishment  for  other  men  who 
pilfer,  they  are  themselves  often  pil- 
fering from  the  government  and  from 
their  hard-working  employees. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


ODDLY  STATISTICAL 

The  rptail  businpss  center  of  New  York 
City  is  moving  uptown  at  the  rate  of  an 
iDch  au  hour. 

Oompresserl  paper  with  n  thin  leather 
covering  is  being  used  in  (Jermany  as  a 
substitute  for  leather  shoe  soles. 

During  the  last  year  2,658,717  people 
used  the  books  and  magazines  in  the  cen- 
tral building  of  the  New  York  I'ublic 
Library. 

The  average  floating  population  that  goes 
thru  New  York  City  every  day  is  about 
liOO, ()()().  During  last  winter  it  increased  to 
250,UU0. 

United  States  investors  have  put  $645,- 
00(),()()()  into  railroads  in  Mexieo ;  .'(l^no,- 
000, 000  more  of  American  money  have  gone 
into  Mexican  mines. 

In  the  1016  edition  of  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha,  a  Frenoli  year  book,  appears  the 
cin-ious  information  that  the  (Jerman 
Crown  Prince  is  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
British  hussars. 

The  most  valuable  fruit  tree  in  the  world 
is  said  to  be  an  alligator  i)ear  in  Wiiittier, 
Los  Angeles  County,  (California.  It  is  in- 
sured by  Lloyd's  of  London  for  $;50,000. 
Last  year  the  tree  earned  $o000. 

Greece  hag  made  enormous  profits  from 
her  merchant  marine  since  the  war  began. 
Freight  rates  are  so  high  that  the  proceeds 
of  a  single  voyage  are  sometimes  more  than 
the  entire  value  of  the  ship  making  it. 

Recentl.y  a  Paris  newspaper  asked 
French  women  to  answer  the  question, 
"Do  you  believe  in  woman  suffrage?"  It 
hoped  to  obtain  about  200,000  answers  in 
all,  but  it  got  a  million  replies  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

When  the  immigration  officers  recently 
threatened  to  deport  Delia  P.urke.  for  fear 
she  migiit  become  a  public  charge,  600 
anxious  liousewives,  looking  for  a  servant 
girl,  wer(>  on  li.-ind  with  ]ii'()nnses  of  a  situa- 
tion for  her  at  good  wages. 

The  safety  i-erord  for  railroads  is  held 
by  the  Hudson  Tunnels.  Since  tliey  were 
opened,  eight  years  ago,  400,000,0()0  pas- 
sengers have  been  carried  under  tlie  river 
without  loss  if  a  single  life  attributable  to 
train  oi>eration.  Eighteen  hundred  trains 
are  sent  thru  eacli  day,  with  only  ninety 
seconds  headway  during  rush  hours. 

The  largest  contribution  ever  made  to 
the  govenunent  "conscience  fund"  was 
$.'?0.000.  just  received  from  some  one  in 
Philadelphia.  The  sender  explained  that  it 
was  the  last  instalment  on  a  pavnient  of 
$80,000,  which  he  luul  made  to  tlie  United 
States  (Government  in  order  to  return  four- 
fold the  money  he  h:id  stolen  years  ago. 
The  "conscience  fund"  now  contains  over 
$500,000. 


Best  Outdoor   Friend 


THE  Smith 
Motor  Wheel 
wins  friends 
quickly.  One  short 
ride  is  your  intro- 
duction and  in  a  few 

moments  you  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
this  new  travel  comrade. 
It  attaches  in  five  minutes  to  any  bicycle. 

Two  easy  turns  of  the  pedals  send  the 

power  flowing  into  the  steel  sinews  of 

your    wheel    and    you  coast   magically 

along. 

There  is  a  simple  "grip"  control — a  turn 

of  the  wrist  gives  you  4  to  20  miles,  as 


M  A,B  l,E 


you  choose.  No 
troublesome  levers, 
belts,  clutch  or  trans- 
mission. Your  new 
steed  needs  but  a 
gallon  o  f  gasoline 
for  up  to  125  miles,  and  any  bicycle 
road — uphill  or  down — invites  you. 

No  special  riding  togs  are  needed — you 
travel  the  clean  way. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  "Smith"  at  your 
deaUr's,  or  write  for  free  illustrated 
catalog.  More  than  10,000  Motor- 
Wheelists  have  found  this  ne'w  pleasure, 
and  the  same  outdoor  joy  may  be  yours. 


MOTOR  WHEEL  DIVISION 

A.  O.  SMITH  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

World' s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Automobile  Parts 

DEALERS:      A  few  exclusive  ter 
ritories   remain   open   for   the   right 
sort  of  dealer.    Write  for  particulars. 


Fragrant— Delicious 
Satisfactory 


Boston 


BJEST 


m 

lo  1, 2,  and  3-lb. 

sealed  tin  cans  only. 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


SUITS  WHEN  OTHERS  DISAPPOINT 
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This  Fitall  . 
Adjustable  ^ 
Toilet  Kit 

will  always  fit  any 
toilet  article  y  o  ii 
wish  to  carry.  Note 
the  ad  j  u  s,t  abl  e 
spaces  and  self- 
locking  straps. 

P.it.  Jan  27,  1914  ;  Oct.  5,  191S 
Foreign  Patents  Pending 


No.  S.  Medium  sizl  Fitall, 
Cravenetted  cloth  .  .  $1.75 
No.  25.  I-arge  size  Fitall,  Cra- 
venetted cloth    .     .     .'    $2.25 


No.  9.    Medium   size  Fitall. 

grain    leather     .      .      .  $3.50 

No.  29.    Medium    size  Fitall, 

grain   leather    .      .  $4.25 


For  All  Who  Travel 

People  have  always  been  unable  to  find 
traveling  kits  to  meet  their  needs.  Now 
comes  a  Fitall  Kit  for  men  or  women. 
It  is  adjustable  to  any  article. 

It  can  be  adjusted  to  hold  your  brushes, 
toilet  requisites  or  shaving  outfits  and  changed 
whenever  desired.  Carries  all  articles  con- 
veniently in  secure  and  compact  manner 
and  has  three  large  extra  pockets  for  wash 
cloth  and  other  articles. 

This  wonderful  new  traveling  convenience 
for  men  or  women  is  made  in  several  sizes 
and  a  variety  of  styles  of  flexible  leathers  and 
soft  cravenetted  fabrics  at  prices  from  $i.oo 
upwards. 

Unfitted,  ready  for  your  own  toilet  articles, 
or  fitted,  the  Fitall  Kits  cost  no  more  than  the 
old  unpractical  kind. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  3'ou  a  FITALL  Kit. 
If  he  has  not  yet  secured  his  supply,  choose 
from  the  popular  styles  shown  herewith  and 
we  will  send  direct,  or  write  for  our  illustrated 
catalog. 

Every  traveler  and  tourist  will  discard  the  old  style, 
unchangeable  and  unpractical  cases  when  they  once 
see  th'-  great  convenience  and  comfort  afforded  by 
the   Fitall   Adjustable   Toilet   Kit.      Get   yours   now. 

EISEMAN,  KAISER  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  EKCO  Make  Leather  Goods 
25  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

(9) 


All 


lUU 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the  summer  you  will  want 
The  Independent  to  follow  you.  Let  us  know  your 
new  address,  if  possible,  three  weeks  ahead.  Be  sure 
to -give  us  your  old  address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


Independent 
Opinions 


We  can  remembei'  the  time  when  the 
youthful  aspirant  to  oratorical  honors 
made  choice  between  the  speeches  of 
Spartacus,  Regulus  and  Patrick  Hen- 
ry or,  if  he  wanted  something  ultra- 
modern, Wendell  Philips'  "Toussaint 
L'Ouverture."  But  now  it  takes  a  ques- 
tion of  current  interest  to  win  the 
award  of  the  judges.  We  are  flattered 
to  find  that  The  Independent  has  been 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  schools 
where  it  is  used  and  that  our  editorials, 
properly  voiced  and  furnished  with  ges- 
tures other  than  those  we  used  while 
composing  them,  have  brought  laurels 
to  the  contestants.  We  had  not  thought 
of  aspiring  to  compete  with  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero  on  their  own  ground, 
but  hereafter  we  will  read  our  edito- 
rials aloud  in  order  to  see  if  the  sen- 
tences swing  right.  The  clatter  of  the 
typewriters  should  serve  as  well  as 
the  noise  of  the  surf. 

We  find  that  the  editorials  make  excel- 
lent orations,  of  the  type  that  is  most  ap- 
liealiiig  to  the  modern  audience.  In  one  of 
the  i)rolimiuary  oratorical  contests,  one  of 
the  boys  iu  the  Junior  class  won  a  place  iu 
the  June  finals  on  the  editorial  on  the 
Mexican  situation  in  a  February  issue.  A 
Sophomore  girl  won  honorable  mention  by 
reciting  some  weeks  ago  a  portion  of  an 
article  by  Mr.  Purintou  on  "Concentrate." 
Other  pupils  have  selected  parts  of  edi- 
torials and  given  them  with  marked  effect. 
Our  Friday  lessons  on  current  topics  have 
been  most  interesting  since  we  have  used 
The  Independent.  The  Senior  class  in  their 
study  of  argumentation  find  the  occasional 
briefs  in  the  magazine  helpfid  to  them  in 
preparing  their  own  briefs,  and  in  arrang- 
ing for  their  debates.  In  short,  The  Inde- 
pendent is  the  ideal  magazine  for  the  teach- 
er of  English  looking  for  help. 

Alice  M.  Dunbar 

Wilmington,  Dclairarc 


Has  it  ever  been  explained — 

— AVhy  the  English  quietly  permit  the 
Germans  to  do  all  the  air-raiding  V  Is  the 
trip  so  far  as  the  Kiel  Canal,  where  the 
latter's  navy  is  supposed  to  be,  too  much 
for  the  nerve  of  the  English  aviators?  Or 
is  there  other  reason  for  doing  nothing? 

— What  the  force  is  of  the  complaint  of 
outrageous  "inhumanity"  in  trying  to 
"starve  the  innocent  women  and  clnldren." 
and  other  noueombatants,  of  a  nation,  by 
shutting  oft"  their  food  supply?  Except  in 
the  scale  of  it,  is  it  anywise  ditferent  from 
the  "siege"  which  has  always  been  regard- 
ed as  a  legitimate  method  of  reducing  a  city 
to  siu'render? 

— AVhy,  if  England  may  prevent  inter- 
course M'ith  the  Central  Powers  by  more 
or  less  successful  "blockade,"  the  same 
thing  is  not  permissible  to  (iermairy  by  the 
establishment  of  a  "war  zone"?  No  toler- 
ance, of  coiu'se,  for  contemptibly  sneaking 
modes  of  enforcing  such  blockade,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  by  any  combat- 
ant. R.  H.  Young 

Ilaincs  City,  Florida 

1.  In  regard  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  English  in  air-raiding,  you  must 
remember  that  they  have  no  Zeppelins 
or  other  dirigibles  of  equal  size.  They 
have,  however,  made  a  number  of  aero- 
plane raids  over  towns  in  Germany  and 
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the  German  territory  in  France  and 
Bclf^ium.  In  these  they  claim  to  have 
done  considerable  military  damage,  al- 
tho  the  Germans  deny  this,  and  refer 
instead  to  the  number  of  innocent  civil- 
ians killed. 

2.  There  is  no  apparent  difference  be- 
tween besieging  a  city  and  besieging  a 
country.  No  doubt  the  Germans  vi^ould 
have  completely  isolated  the  British 
Isles  and  starved  out  the  population  if 
it  had  been  possible. 

3.  Either  country  has  a  right  to 
blockade  the  other  if  it  can,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  neither  side  has  declared 
a  formal  blockade,  because  it  could  not 
enforce  it.  Our  protests  to  Great  Britain 
have  been  because  they  have  stopped 
neutral  ships  and  confiscated  non-con- 
traband goods  by  Orders  in  Council 
when  there  is  no  blockade,  and  our  pro- 
tests to  Germany  have  been  because  of 
the  sinking  of  merchantment  without 
warning. 


Those  who  read  MaoManus's  rhapsody 
on  "Ireland's  Holy  Dead"  in  your  issue  of 
May  15  should  road  also  as  a  wholcsoiiio 
com  moil  tary  thoroon  "Story  of  tlio  Wook," 
on  pn'^o  2.'jS  of  same  issue,  esiiocially  tlio 
j)nraRrni)h  roforring  to  tlu;  aiiibusiiitig  of 
the  constahlos  in  Moath,  killing  ton  of  tliom 
and  wounding  eightoon,  and  the  story  of 
the  snipers  who  kept  up  their  work  con 
aiiiorr  for  somo  days  after  the  organized 
revolt  was  over.  I  think  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Manus  himself,  if  he  should  road  and  real- 
ize all  that  hai)poiio<l,  might  not  have  so 
much  to  say  about  the  holiness  of  the  dead 
on  th(>  one  side  oidy.  It  is  still  true  as  ()f 
old  that  as  a  man  sows,  so  shall  he  reap, 
and  that  they  Avho  take  the  sword,  shall 
perish  by  th(>  sword.  It  is  not  only  true, 
but  it  is  right.  J.  W.  IMillek,  .Ik. 

Philadelphia,  Pcnn.iylraiiia 

Mr.  Miller  has  acquired  the  art  of 
reading  The  Independent.  To  see 
things  in  their  proper  perspective  two 
eyes  are  necessary  and  the  farther 
apart  they  are  the  better  the  object  can 
be  seen.  That  is  why  we  publish  opin- 
ions and  facts  on  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, altho  we  thereby  offend  those 
readers  who  want  to  look  on  the  world 
thru  one  eye. 


The  number  for  April  17  is  better  than 
\isual,  but  I  bog  to  disagree  with  the  edi- 
torial, "Illitorate  Hund)Uggery."  The 
crowds  of  uneniph)ye(l,  the  fact  that  the 
groat  mines  and  foundries  prefer  foreign 
workers  and  so  pay  only  low  wages,  show 
the  foreigners  do  have  a  bad  iufiueneo  on 
wages.  Fui-ther,  if  immigration  is  going  to 
be  toward  Eurojio,  what  does  our  law  re- 
stricting something  that  does  not  exist  mat- 
ter? The  EflSciency  paper  was  the  best  yet. 

TiiAUUEus  Law 

Amsterdam,  Missouri 


On  the  question  now  being  debated 
all  over  the  country,  is  Ford  a  joke  or 
not,  and  if  so  is  he  a  good  joke  or  a 
bad  joke,  the  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  makes  an  inter- 
esting communication: 

To  citizens  of  IVIichigan  few  things  have 
boon  mor(>  auuising  than  the  way  in  whicli 
the  outsi(h>  woi-ld  has  taken  the  vote  f(U- 
Ford  at  the  I'rosidential  iirimnry.  The 
writer,  for  some  time  an  Indepeudont  sub- 
scriber, regrets  to  see  the  ludepoudout  no 
more  discriminating  than  the  rest.  In  your 
editorial  note  heading  the  article  by  one 
Ellis  ().  Jones  in  your  issue'  of  May  15  you 
say :  "But  he  takes  Mr.  F(M-d  seriously — 
.iust  as  the  voters  of  Michigan  and  Ne- 
braska did."  I  know  nothing  about  the  Ne- 
braska   vote,    but    I    do    know    something 


Your  first  and  best    thought  is 


Oftenest  thought  of  for  its  deliciousness — 
highest  thought  of  for  its  wholesomeness. 
Refreshing  and  thirst-quenching. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO..     ATLANTA.  GA 

Sen3  for  free  hoohlet, 
'The  Romance  of  Coca-Cola.' 


GENEALOGY 

If  interested  in  LOCAL  HISTORY  and 
GENEALOGY,  send  for  our  Catalogue  113. 
over   jooo   titles. 

GOOOSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston,  Mast. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

,TNO.    WTr,r,I.\Nr.«!.    inc.,    Pronzp    ronndrv.  550  W. 
27tb  St.,  N.  Y.     Wrlto  for  lllustratotl  luiokK't.     Vvec. 


Tobacco    Habit    Conlliered 

How    to    do     it    quickly,    agreeably     and    without 

drugs.       By    MacLevy,    tfie    eminent    expert. 

Only   book   of   its   kind. 

.V  lifi'-lonKthotilngr,  hoalth-ffiving,  .1i\v-nnd-contont- 

nicnt-liriiicriiis;    book.      Writti-n    in    (ii'livrliiful.    easy 

style.      No  siTtnons.      No  fuds.     tJot   this   vohinic   if 

smolcliig.    chi'wliif:   or   snuff    tak!nK    is   hurting    j-ou 

ami    If    you    wish    to    ovin-como    th»>    liabit    without 

relying   on   will   power,   drugs  or  anything  else   that 

Is  disiigroeahlo   aud  strenuous. 

Cloth     bound,     clear     type.        Price,     postpail. 
>V. ..'_?.    or    at    all    stores    where    books    are    sohL 
ALBRO    SOCIETY,    Inc..    181    Lexington    Ave.. 
268A,   New  York  City. 


Save  Your  Steps 

Malccs  housework  easier  The  handy 
WHEEL  TRAY  sets  lull  meal  on  t»t>ie 
and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Useful  in  kitch- 
en, dining  room,  porch.  Lustrous  perma- 
nrnt  hnish.  Two  heavy  oval  liays, 
double  capacity. 

$10  in  Black  $12  in  White 

Exfrtii  prepaid.  ■  Booklet  t'tt 
Wheel  Tray  Co..  439  W.  61st  PL.  Qiaiio 


Ride  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  knoir  you  have  ttie  host.     Buy  • 

machine  von  can  prov»  before  accepting. 

DELIVERED   FREE  on  approval  and  M 

daw'  Inal.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  il.ait^z 

trial  vou  do  not  widh  to  keep  it. 

LOW  rACTOPY  COST,  preat  imrrovc- 
ments  and  values  nei'fr  before  equaiUd, 

WHITE    TODAY    for   our    b\g   catalog 

showing  our  complete  lint  ai  1919  bicycles. 

Tires,  suncine*  and  parts,  and  >eam  our 

^\  onder^ul  Tif'ir  offers  and  terinj*. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  lilcyclo,  tires  or  sundries,  until 

yo\»  write  and  learn  w  hat  we  will  do   f-T  vou.     a 

postal  canl  lirinc-^  evcrvtlMne  — write  li  :.    w. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO^  OEPT.  k  i93  CHICAGQ 
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ENECA 


Hold  the  Keys  to  Memory 


They  enable  you  to  get  intimate  pic- 
tures of  the  very  people  and  places  which 
interest  you  the  most,  and  tell  the  story 
of  your  vacation  so  clearly  that  you  and 
yours  can  live  it  over  for  years  to  come. 
The  pictures  you  take  to-day  are  the 
keys  which  unlock  memory  to-morrow. 

For  artistic  pictures  indoors  or  out  try  one  of  the 


]%illle  Indian"  $7  to  $22.50 
"Seneca  Junior"  $8  to  $55 


^■^ 


"N 


VEST  POCKET  SENEGAS 

The  Cameras  with  the  Focus  Fixed  for  You 

The  "Little  Indian"  for  IH"  -x.  2>2"  pictures— The  "Seneca  Junior"  for 
2H"  X  3M"  pictures.  So  simple  that  from  the  time  you  slip  off  the  back  for 
loading,  until  you  point  the  camera  and  press  the  lever  foryour 
last  exposure  there  is  nothing  to  bother  you.  So  light  and 
thin  that  they  slip  into  your  pocket,never  make  you  feel  con- 
spicuous and  yet  are  instantly  ready  to  g^etthe  picture — 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Send  for  Free 
Seneca  Catalogue 

Designed  to  help  you  choose  the  right  Seneca,  it  illus- 
trates the  exact  size   picture   taken  by  each  model, 
shows  the  enlarging  value  of  Vest  Pocket  Negatives, 
describes  the  capability  of  each  Seneca  from  the 
Scout  at  $2  to  the  superb  Roll  Film 

^,<B^     Senecas,  and  is  full  of  valuable  pho- 

ii^fc.    tographic  helps  for  every  amateur. 


W-> 


I 


Send  a  postal  for  Free  Copy. 


/< 


/st'ncv 


Seneca  Dealer's  Sig-n 


Druggists,  Stationers,  Jewelers  and 
Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  write  for  our  novel  sales  plan 
showing  how  to  get  a  Seneca  Agency 
with  a  $50.00  investment, 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Company 

214  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


tt^  n 


fjpiX 


Insure  Yourself  Against  Loss 

$2.oo 


Invested  now  in  this  won- 

derful    invention  may 

tomorrow  save  you  Hun- 

,  ,    ,     ^  -^  ,.,,„         ^^-s^  dreds  of  Dollars. 

Actual  ^^^^^ 

Size 

The   SAFETY    Check   Protector 

is  the  last  word  in  efficient  clieck  protecting.  Xo  matter  where  you  have  to  draw  a  check — ■ 
at  your  business  desk,  in  another  man's  office,  in  your  home,  on  the  train  or  boat,  in  your 
hotel  or  club,  the  SAFETY  is  always  ready.  It  goes  in  your  z'est  pocket — in  a  neat  leather 
case.  As  simple  as  a  toy,  this  substantial  business  device  is  revolutionary.  Weighs  just 
one  ounce.  Made  to  last.  It  does  everything  that  machines  costing  ten  times  as  much  will 
do.  It  works  quickly  and  surely.  Sharp  points  pierce  holes  in  the  check  for  any  amount 
you  desire — inking  the  holes  with  an  acid  and  water-proof  Ink.  All  characters  are  visible — 
no  danger  of  errors  or  spoiling  check.  Made  in  German  Silver  heavily  gold  plated.  Can- 
not rust  or  change  color.      SEND  COUPON  TODAY.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

WACHUSETT  SPECIALTY  CO.        Box  794,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Name , 

Address 

wishes  to  receive  one  heavily  gold  plated  German  Silver  SAFETY  Check  Protector  in 
leather  case   (with  money-b^ck  privilege),  $2.00  here  enclosed. 


about  the  Michigan  vote.  The  point  of  it 
all  is  that  Mr.  Ford's  win  over  Senator 
Smith  was  due  to  the  votes  of  thousands 
who  did  not  take  Mr.  Ford,  as  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  seriously,  however  he  may 
be  taken  as  a  maker  of  automobiles.  When 
any  one  man  knows  of  dozens  of  voters 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Ford  for  reasons  other 
than  a  belief  in  his  fitness  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  one  that  the  vote  should  not 
be  taken  seriously. 

Curiously,  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  article, 
stumbled  unwittingly  upon  the  real  reason 
for  the  Ford  vote.  He  says  :  "The  Repub- 
licans voted  for  Ford,  who  was  not  a  can- 
didate, and  refused  to  rote  for  i^enator 
S)iiith,  who  was  a  very  active  candidate." 
There,  in  the  italicized  words,  you  have  it 
all.  On  the  ballot  were  the  names  of  Smith, 
Ford  and  Simpson — at  least  as  I  write 
that  is  the  name  I  recall.  Could  you  beat 
it?  Very  few  voters  really  thought  that  any 
one  of  the  three  was  fit  to  be  President, 
or  had  a  chance  to  be.  The  result  was  that 
thousands  of  voters  looked  upon  the  whole 
matter  as  a  .ioke,  and  Ford  jokes  are  popu- 
lar. There  was  involved  also  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  to  repudiate  Smith,  a 
presumptuous  politician. 

The  Independent  might  well  take  the 
Michigan  vote  as  the  basis  of  an  editorial 
on  the  worth  of  Presidential  primaries. 
You  could  argue  to  either  conclusion,  for 
look  at  the  rebuke  to  Smith. 

Ralph  W.  Aigler 

University  of  Michigan 


In  ''Story  of  the  Week,"  issue  of  The 
Independent  of  May  1.  you  state :  "So  Ne- 
braska may  be  assumed,  on  the  face  of  the 
primary  returns,  to  be  for  peace  and 
against  prohibition," 

On  the  face  of  the  complete  official  re- 
turns Nebraska  seems  to  be  for  peace  all 
right  enough ;  but  certainly  not  against 
lirohibition.  Here  are  the  figures  for  the 
candidates  for  Governor  as  officially  re- 
ported : 


Democratic 
C.   Bryan    (Dry)    33,022 
46.662 


Republican 
Sutton    (Dry)  .  ..    30,902 
McKeloic    (Dry).  30,097     Neville    (Wet). 
Madget    (Dry)..      5,039 
George    (Dry)...      8,426 

Miles    (Wet) 20,020 

Total   Dry   vote:  Total   Wet   vote: 

Republican   74,464     Republican    20,020 

Democratic     ....   33,022     Democratic     ....   46,662 


Total   107,486         Total    66,682 

Dry    majority    40,804 

M.  Bruggek 

Columbia.   Xehruska 


Some  time  ago  you  stated  in  an  article 
that  General  French  of  the  English  Army 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Belgium 
ever.v  summer  for  several  years  prior  to  the 
war  to  look  over  his  future  battlefields. 
Fpon  your  authority  I  made  this  state- 
ment and  have  been  asked  to  prove  it.  W'ill 
you  kindly  let  me  have  any  information 
which  will  prove  this? 

Fred  D.  Goldstonk 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

There  is  no  secret  now  about  the 
preparations  made  by  the  French, 
British  and  Belgians  to  meet  the 
anticipated  German  invasion.  The 
following  paragraphs  from  the  London 
Times  History  of  the  War,  of  June  15, 
1915,  will  show  what  part  Sir  John 
French  took  in  them: 

As  Lord  Haldane  publicly  testified  in 
a  speech  delivered  on  March  20.  1915,  Sir 
John  French  had  been  studying  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  conflict  for  five  years  or  more. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted  that  Sir 
John's  interest  had  been  that  he  might 
have  to  command  the  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  with  this  in  mind  he  had  given  the 
closest  study  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  Particularly  did  he  familiarize  him- 
self with  Belgium,  where  he  knew  that  the 
inevitable  struggle  would  be  contested,  just 
as  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  spent  years  of 
his  life  in  studying  the  bare  plains  and 
lonely  swamps  of  Poland,  to  which  his 
name  will  forever   be   attached.  Always  a 
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ibclif'vcr  in  folldwing  out  on  the  ground  the 
lessons  tiiught  in  tiie  military  text  and  his- 
tory boolcs,  Sir  John  liad  ina(l(?  annual  jiil- 
griniages  to  J'eijjiuni  for  a  nunilx'r  of  years 
in  succession,  accoin|)anied  by  one  or  two 
■of  his  stair,  visiting  the  battlefields  of 
Marlborough's  and  Xapolemi's  campaigns, 
but  always  studying  the  ground  with  an 
eye  to  a  i)ossibility  which  In;  knew  could 
not  long  be  delayed.  Among  tin;  l"'ield  Mai'- 
ishal's  friends  the  name  of  "The  Traveling 
Party"  \\as  given  to  him  and  his  cora- 
;pauioiis  on  these  toui-s. 


Our  monthly  briefs  on  current  ques- 
"tions  are  intended  primarily  for  the  use 
of  debaters,  but  they  are  also  proving 
useful  to  readers  who  want  a  concise 
and  impartial  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments on  "both  sides"  and  references 
for  further  reading.  Mr.  F.  L.  Fau- 
rote  of  the  Lesan  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  writes  us  that  "  'Both  Sides' 
is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
been  done  in  tabloid  journalism  for 
some  time." 


In  view  of  the  complaints  by  the 
British  that  the  British  prisoners  have 
been  ill-treated  in  Germany,  and  the 
counter  complaints  of  the  Germans  that 
the  German  prisoners  have  been  ill- 
treated  in  France,  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McNeill  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  Vancouver,  has  a  special 
timeliness.  Certainly  the  Germans, 
since  they  suffer  more  than  any  of  the 
other  belligerents  from  shortage  of 
food,  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  it. 

Are  neutral  nations  doing  all  they  can 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  among  i)risoners 
of  war?  As  the  economic  situation  in  a 
belligerent  nation  becomes  acute  there  is 
an  inevitable  temptation  to  reduce  the  ra- 
tions of  prisoners,  'i'o  languish  in  slow 
starvation  is  a  fate  surely  worse  than  death 
on  the  field  of  battle.  And  in  view  of 
past  events  now  familiar  to  all  there  is 
cause  for  grave  anxiety  over  the  lot  of 
prisoners  in  (Jermany  dui-ing  the  last 
stages  of  that  nation's  losing  struggle. 

Why  not  have  all  prisoners  intei-ned  in 
nenti'al  nations,  and  fed  and  maintained 
at  the  exp(>nse  of  their  own  governments? 
The  increased  cost  (if  anything  at  all) 
would  be  inconsiderable :  the  humane  ad- 
vantages would  be  incalculable.  It  could 
hardly  make  any  difference  in  the  outcome 
of  the  war;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  adojjtion  of 
such  a  proposal  if  it  were  agreed  upon  by 
leading  neutrals  and  urged  upon  belliger- 
ents in  a  friendly  way.  Only  from  neutrals 
could  such  a  measure  oi'iginate.  Why  not 
at  least  give  the  warring  nations  this 
humane   proposal   to  consider? 

John  T.  McNeill. 

Vancouver,  British    Columbia 


I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  for 
the  courageous,  strong  editorials  in  The 
Independent  touching  on  the  race  problem. 

I  have  known  many  brave,  jiatriotic  men 
who  would  charge  in  the  very  mouth  of  a 
cannon  in  the  defense  of  their  country,  but 
when  it  came  to  speaking  boldly  in  de- 
fense of  justice  and  humanity  to  a  weaker 
race  they  would  either  say  nothing  or  dodge 
•  the  issue. 

Your  strong,  practical  editorial  on  Haiti, 
the  editorial  cm  the  St.  Louis  segregation 
ordinance,  and  "The  Negro  Nonconformist'' 
have  the  ring  of  the  true  i)atriot  of  the 
(Jarrisoii-Sumner-Phillips  type,  who  still 
has  in  liis  bosom  the  sjjirit  of  freedom  and 
justice  to  luinuinity,  the  foundation  upon 
■which  the  Republic  was  built. 

We  all  go  up  or  down  together.  Reason 
and  common  sense  demand  that  all  forces 
•work  together  for  the  develoi)ment  and  ele- 
vation of  the  entire  citizenship. 

Samuel  D.  Hooker 

Mntkagec,  Oklahoma 


Here  Are   the   Facts   About 


Trif.  RATIJ.V-M 
TREATMENT 

CONSTlPATiaN 


STANDAGD  OIL  CaMPA.Vr 

I   .Hew  JKUXV  , 
aJnUMNk  HErfJVOEl 


OUR  booklet,  **The 
Rational  Treatment 
or  Constipation, 
summarizes  briefly  some  of 
the  facts  which  doctors 
have  learned  about  consti- 
pation— what  causes  it,  and 
why  the  use  of  Nujol  as  an 
internal  lubricant  is  an  ef- 
fective method  of  treat- 
ment. 

Casual  dosing  with  lax- 
atives and  cathartics  is  an 
extremely  unwise  way  of  dealing  with  a 
disorder  which  is  so  full  of  potential  dan- 
gers as  is  constipation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  the  facts 
about  a  far  saner  and  safer  treatment,  you 
should  have  this  booklet.  Clip  and  mail 
the  attached  coupon. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  we  will  send 
you  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  75  cents — money  order  or  stamps. 


STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Newr  Jersey) 


BAYONNE 


Approved  by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 
Director  of  Good  Housekeeping  Bu- 
reau of  Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health. 


NEW  JERSEY 


, '        Standard 
'     Oil  Company 

(New  Jersey) 
^       Bayonne,  Nevv  Jersey 
,  '  Dept.  12 

'      Please    send   your    booklet. 
"The    Rational    Treatment     of 
Constipation." 


Name. 


^      Street  and  No. 


f*    Town  and  .State 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearin,<;  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  publislied  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE.  INC.        106-110  Seventh  Aye  .New  York  Gty 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

gjTB      The  Antiseptic  Powder  to 
▼V^        Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 


and  use  in  the  Foot-B.-ith.  Makes 
tisrht-liilinjr  or  new  shoes  feel  ea.';\ . 
Over  liW.OOO  packages  are  being 
used  by  the  German  and  Allied 
troops  at  the  front.  Nothing:  rests  i 
the  feet  so  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
It  takes  the  friction  from  the  Shoe, 
the  sling  out  of  Corns  and  Bunions  , 
and  makes  walking  a  delight.  We 
have  over  30.CX1  testimonials.  Try  it 
TO-n.VV.  Sold  cvervvrhcre.  25  cts. 
Don't  accept  any  substitute. 


"Oh !  HTiat 
Rest  and 
Comlorl" 


PDPP  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

I     lA  bb  si'iii  by  mail.  Addres>, 

All  FN  S    OLMSTED.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  EINANCE  AND  TRADE 


) 


THE    INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which 
personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investtnents  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide 
for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual. 
But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  will 
give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial 
information  as  may  assist  them  in  rtiaking  a  wise  decision  for  tltemselves. 


RAILROAD  STOCKS  FOR  INVESTMENT 


THE  small  investor  has  been  con- 
tinually told  to  steer  clear  of  stocks; 
the  argument  was  in  favor  of 
being  a  bondholder  rather  than  a  stock- 
holder. Yet  there  are  good  corporations 
and  bad  ones,  as  there  are  good  stocks 
and  poor  bonds,  and  the  small  in- 
vestor should  place  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  discriminate  betw^een  them. 
Since  this  article  was  planned,  railroad 
stocks  have  had  somewhat  of  a  rise, 
but  may  still  be  purchased  at  a  price 
where  the  return  on  the  investment  is 
quite  respectable.  A  man  who  pur- 
chased five  years  ago  the  stocks  of  such 
railroads  as  the  Atchison,  Union  Pa- 
cific, Southern  Pacific,  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central  or  Norfolk  &  Western  is 
still  receiving  dividends  and  the  stocks 
are  all  selling  at  about '  par  or  much 
over.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bonds 
of  many  railroad  systems  that  were  de- 
veloped at  an  extravagant  rate  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  receivers  have  been 
selling  at  foreclosure  prices,  as  low  as 
ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  whereas  at  one 
time  they  sold  in  the  nineties. 

There  is  no  argument  against  all 
stocks  and  in  favor  of  all  bonds  without 
any  qualifications.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  character  of  stocks  and  what  per- 
centage of  one's  entire  holdings  such 
stocks  will  form. 

The  question  of  investment  in  either 
stocks  or  bonds  resolves  itself  into  a 
matter  of  earnings  record,  value  of 
property,  territory  served,  management 
and  other  factors  rather  than  whether 
we  have  to  deal  with  bonds  or  stocks. 
As  a  rule  stocks  are  not  desirable  as 
sole  investments  for  a  woman  because 
they  are  speculative,  but  they  may 
form  a  small  part  of  a  woman's  invest- 
ment holdings  if  selected  with  care.  A 
business  man  having  investments 
amounting  to  say  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  high  grade  bonds  yielding  around 
4.50  per  cent  might  very  well  afford  to 
place  say  five  thousand  dollars  addi- 
tional in  such  stocks  as  Pennsylvania 
Railroad'  or  Atchison  unless  he  was 
buying  at  a  time  when  prices  were  the 
highest  in  years. 

The  man  or  woman  who  can  set  aside 
ten,  twenty  or  fifty  dollars  a  month  to 
apply  to  the  purchase  of  good  stocks  is 
better  off  in  the  long  run  than  if  that 
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sum  were  placed  in  the  savings  bank  at 
31 2  per  cent  or  4  per  cent.  But  the 
person  without  a  "rainy  day"  fund  in 
the  savings'  bank  should  not  think  of 
placing  his  savings  in  stocks.  By  a 
"rainy  day"  fund  is  meant  a  sum 
equivalent  to  several  months'  salary  to 
be  used  only  in  case  of  illness  or  unem- 
ployment. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  sound  stocks  have  a  value 
as  collateral  for  loans  and  many  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
have  an  immediate  and  close  market 
and  better  value  as  collateral  than 
some  comparatively  inactive  and  un- 
known bonds.  So,  in  the  absence  of 
funds,  the  holder  of  conservative  stocks 
can  always  pledge  his  certificates  for  a 
loan,  either  at  his  bank  or  at  his 
broker's  office. 

Dividends  on  stocks  are  paid  by  check 
either  quarterly  or  semi-annually,  with- 
out any  deduction  for  the  normal  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  The  wise  investor 
will  place  his  dividend  checks  in  the 
savings  bank  to  accumulate  until  they 
have  reached  an  amount  sufficient  to 
purchase  an  even  share  of  the  same 
stock,  which  may  be  added  to  the  in- 
vestment. 

If  a  fond  parent  wishes  to  provide  a 
fund  for  his  son's  college  expenses, 
there  is  no  better  form  of  saving  than 
the  systematic  purchase  of  high  grade 
stocks.  A  man  having  a  son  of  seven 
years  whom  he  expects  to  send  to  col- 
lege at  seventeen  has  ten  years  in 
which  to  accumulate  a  fund.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month  for  ten  years 
will  produce 
$3,000,  exclu- 
sive of  accrued 
interest,  and 
that  amount 
should  be  suf- 
ficient to  send 
a  normal  boy 
thru  one  of  our 
best  universi- 
ties. 

To  the  in- 
vestor who  has 
his  eye  on 
some  "war 
bride"  which 
is  reputed  to 
be  earning  30 


per  cent,  or  100  per  cent,  and  not  yet 
paying  dividends,  this  article  will  not 
appeal  because  the  most  that  can  be 
offered  is  5  to  6  per  cent.  The  war  stocks 
have  sold  far  above  normal,  due  to  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  earnings,  and  have 
tumbled  in  a  heap  when  the  truth  has 
come  out.  Many  a  man  has  seen  his 
savings  of  years  fade  away  because  he 
wanted   20  to   30  per  cent. 

Railroad  stocks  may  still  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  which  will  admit  of 
some  enhancement  and  where  the  re- 
turn is  ample.  Unless  stocks  can  be 
bought  to  yield  at  least  5  per  cent,  there 
is  no  object  in  buying  them  as  there 
are  many  bonds  which  can  be  had  on 
that  basis.  The  small  investor  should 
buy  stocks  not  so  much  with  the  view 
of  futui'e  enhancement  as  for  steady  in- 
come, though  he  is  a  wise  man  who 
buys  good  stocks  when  they  are  low. 

There  are  so  many  "tips"  going 
around  these  days  that  a  word  regard- 
ing them  may  not  be  amiss.  The  lambs 
had  best  be  wary  of  such  advice.  While 
money  has  been  made  on  "tips,"  the 
money-maker  is  usually  on  the  ground 
in  Wall  Street  and  knows  when  the  so- 
called  insiders  are  unloading  their  ac- 
cumulations at  high  prices.  The  man 
in  Great  Falls  or  Oshkosh  may  be 
dreaming  of  melons  while  his  stock  has 
dropped  twenty  or  thirty  points.  There 
is  a  time  to  buy  on  a  tip  and  also  a 
time  to  sell.  So  the  small  man  who  is 
not  in  direct  touch  with  Wall  Street 
had  better  keep  strictly  away  from  tip- 
sters and  be  satisfied  to  purchase  con- 
servative railroad  stocks. 

It  is  well  to  mention  that  stocks  may 
be  purchased  on  the  partial  payment 
plan,  on  the  same  basis  as  outlined  in 
the  case  of  "Baby  Bonds"  in  our  Feb- 
ruary 7  issue.  However,  investors  are 
warned  not  to  buy  more  than  they  are 
sure  they  can  pay  for.  It  is  preferable 
to  take  on  one  share  at  a  time  for  cash 
and  obtain  the  certificate  than  to  buy 
ten  and  have  a  misfortune  occur  which 
may  prevent  one  from  continuing  his 
payments.  There  is  no  embarrassment 
to  be  felt  in  going  to  a  banker  or 
broker  with  an  order  to  purchase  one 
share  of  stock.  The  buyer  of  one  share 
today  may  buy  a  thousand  in  the  future. 


CONSERVATIVE  RAILROAD  STOCKS 

Per  Pres- 

*Current  cent        Range  of  Prices  ent 

Earnings  Div.       1916  1915         Price -Yield 

Atfhisor     11.00  6  108*-100i  llli-  924  105f  5.70 

Bait.  &  Ohio    9.00  5     96'-  82^  96  -  63J     91J  5.5() 

Chic.  &  Northwest 10.30  7  134M24i  135M18i  1314  5.40 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul   . .   7.80  5  1024-  91  1014-  77J     985  5.10 

Delaware  &  Hudson   ....13.20  9  155  -149^  1544-1384  155     5.80 

Great  Northern    9.50  7  127^-118  1281-1125  121  i  5.80 

Illinois   Central    7.20  5  1091-  99J  113  -  99     103^  4.90 

Lehigh  Valley   ($50  par)  .14.80  10     83  -  744  83^  64§     79     6.35 

Norfolk  &  Western 14.30  7  126f-114  122^  99i  126i  5.60 

Northern    Pacific    10.30  7  1184-109J  118g-  994  1135  6.20 

Pennsylvania  ($50  par)..  9.30  6     59|-  55i  614-51$     57^5.25 

Southern  Pacific 10.30  6  1044-  94^  1044-  81i  lOOf  6.00 

Union  Pacific 14.00  8  140i-129J  1414-115J  140     5.70 

♦Estimate  of   Wall  Street  /ournal. 
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PEBBLES 

normany  finds  it  cnsicr  to  sft  the  clock 
tliaii  to  sot  the  tabic. — Brooklyn  Daily 
Eayle. 

Carranza  sooms  to  be  iniioh  stronger  for 
the  recall  than  the  initiativ(!. — (Jolumhia 
State. 

At  tlie  i)resent  rate,  there  isn't  goinj;  to 
be  nuich  lel't  of  tli(;  earth  for  the  meek  to 
inhei'it. — (Jolitiiihia  tState. 

At  least  Villa  and  the  Crown  Prince 
have  proved  that  dyins  is  not  nearly  so 
fatal  as  it  onee  was. — Chicayo  Daily  News. 

Villa  may  derive  some  consolation  from 
the  thouKlit  tliat  the  \vhipi)iiij;  he's  gettin;? 
hurts  us  more  than  it  does  him. —  Woshiny- 
ion  I'ofit. 

I'lossie  Flirt — Jack,  that  man  in  the  box 
hasn't  take!i  his  eyes  off  me  for  an  hour. 

Her  lOscort — How  do  you  know'/— 
Punch  Boivl. 

"G.  M.  Sickles,  M.D.,  has  leased  from 
Mrs.  Arnold  the  vacant  lot  adjoining  his 
residence  and  will  bcKin  operations  in  the 
spring." — From  the  Watkin.s  Review. 

Lawyer — Don't  worry.  I'll  see  that  you 
get  .iwstice. 

Client — I  ain't  hiring  you  for  justice; 
I'm  hiring  you  to  win  the  suit! — Puck. 

A  little  boy  only  six  years  old  was  boast- 
ing that  he  worked  in  a  blacksmith  shop. 
"What  do  you  do  there';'"  he  was  asked. 
"Do  you  shoe  horses':'" 

"No,  sir !"  he  answered  promptly.  "I 
shoo  flies." — Our  Dumb  Animals. 

"Why  must  you  always  go  out  every 
time  on(!  of  my  women  friends  calls?" 

"Well,  my  dear."  resf)onded  her  husband, 
"I  am  glad  to  meet  your  friends.  But  you 
must  renu'nil)(>r  that  I  have  heard  the  story 
of  your  Atlantic  City  trip  about  seventeen 
times  now." — Indianapolis  tStar. 

"Won't  you  be  very,  very  happy  when 
your  sentence  is  ovei'':*"  cheerfully  asked  a 
■woman  of  a  convict  in  prison. 

"I  duiino,  ma'am,  I  dunno,"  gloomily  an- 
swered tlu>  man. 

"You  don't  know?"  asked  the  woman 
amazed.  "Why  not?" 

"I'm  in  for  life." — The  Christian  Herald. 

Berlin,  April — There  is  no  question  that 
terrible  damage  was  caused  in  London  by 
the  latest  "Zeppelin"  raid.  The  commander 
of  the  "Zeppelin  L-10''  has  brought  back 
with  him  to  (Jermany  a  sketch  which  he 
made  while  he  was  Hying  over  the  British 
metropolis.  It  clearly  shows  the  houses  of 
Larliament  in  Hames  and  Sir  lOdward  (Ji'(\v 
running  along  IMccadilly  with  his  coat- 
tails  afire.  The  sketch  has  been  warmly 
conunended  by  art  and  military  critics. — 
Nciv  York  Times. 

One  of  the  diminutive  flower  m;iidens  at 
a  school  fete  attended  by  the  (}ueen  Mother 
was  both  i)retty  and  plump,  and  when  Her 
Ma.'esty  stoi)ped  for  an  instant  to  smile 
down  ui)ou  her,  what  did  she  do  but  put 
up  her  wee  mouth  for  a  kiss,  which  she 
received. 

"Molly!"   gasped    her 
after   the   distinguished 


astounded   mother, 
visitor   had   psissed 


on.  "How  could  you?" 

Molly  gave  good  reason.  "I  fought." 
said  she.  "it  'ud  be  interestin'  to  tell  my 
gran'childreu." — The  Christian  Herald. 


II(>re  is  a  story  which 
ought  to  be.  The  soldier 
dilating  on  his  changed  1 

"They  took  me  from  m 
"and  put  me  in  barracks 
my  clothes  and  put  me  in 
away  my  luune  and  nuu 
they  took  me  to  church 
been  before,  ami  they  ma 
sermon  foi'  forty  minutes, 
said.  'No.  57"),  art  thou 
languid?'  and  I  got  sevc 
giving  liini  a  civil 
(luardidii. 


it  is  not  true 
the  train  was 


in 

ife. 

y  home,"  he  said. 

;  they  took  away 

khaki ;  th(\v  took 
le    me    'No.   575' ; 

where    I'd   never 
de  me  listen  to  a 

Then  the  parson 

weary,    -Avt    thou 

n    days'   C.B.    for 

mswer." — Manchester 


First  Mortgage 
Public  Utility  Bonds 

Yielding  from 

S%  to  Si% 

The  issuing  corporations  serve 
large  and  growing  communities. 

Franchises  are  favorable  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  enter- 
prises. 

Earnings  have  increased  steadily 
each  year  (or  long  periods  and  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  interest  charges. 

Send  for  List  I- 120 

IRodmond&Co. 


33  Pine  Street 


New  York 


Peabody; 
Houghteling  &Co. 

(Established  1865) 
10  So.  La  Sadie  Street  Chicago 

Offer  Investors 

First  Mortgage  Securities  upon  estab- 
lished, profitable  properties  for 
long  or  short  terms  and  large  or 
small  amounts. 

Maximum  Safety  that  accompanies 
careful  investigation  and  out- 
right  purchase   of  all   securities. 

Attractive  Yield    from   5%   to   6%. 

Experience  of  over  fifty  years  in 
supplying  conservative  investors. 

Variety  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Service  in  continuously  safeguard- 
ing every  investment  and  col- 
lecting interest  and  principal. 

Advice  in  the  proper  investment 
of  special  funds. 

(Circulars  on  Request) 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Broad 
NEW    YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31  Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securitiei  bouisht  and  sold  on  Commisiion 

Foieiun   Ezchanye,   Commercial   Ciediti. 

Cable  Tranjlers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  tbe  world 


"Bonds  Favored 
by  Banks  in  1915" 

"Their  Superior  Safety— Yield 
and  Market  Stability" 

The  contents  of  this  new 
booklet  which  we  have  just 
issued  include : 

1.  A  chart  showiRg  the  price  movement 
of  representative  Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  bonds  during  1915  and  their 
average  yield. 

2.  The  stability  of  earnings  of  bonds 
favored  by  banks. 

3.  Their  higher  average  yield. 

4.  The  growing  appreciation  of  Public 
Utility  bonds  by  banks. 

5.  A  chart  showing  the  relative  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  Municipal,  Rail- 
road and  Public  Utility  bonds  held  by 
banks  in  1915. 

Send  for  this  booklet,  I-38 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 


New  York 

Boston 

Cleveland 


Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Baltimore 


Chicago 

San    Francisco 

St.   Louis 


CHARTERED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,303,188.22 

THE  COMPANY   ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN,   DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recog-nized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current   :  .;cs  on   deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and   other   property,  real  o"  personal,   for  individuals,  estate?  and   corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER.    SecreUry 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,   Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS.   2d  Assistant  SecreUry 

TRUSTEES 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STU.LMAN 
JOHN  I.  rHKI.PS 


LEWIS  CASS  LEDVARD        GEORGE   L.  RIVES 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Board 

LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTULR  CfRTlSS  JAMES 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 

WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD 
OGDKN  MILLS 


PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAfNrEV  KEEP 


CORNFLIIS  N.  BLISS.  JR. 
HI-NRY  W.  de  FOREST 
WM.  \INCENT  .\STOR 
CHAS.  F.   HOFFMAN 


EGERTON  L.  WINTHKOP        WILLIAM  6LOANE 
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FREE! 

This  Book 
On  Easy  Ironing! 

You  want  to  banish  ironing 
drudgery,  Mrs.  Housewife,  so 
send  today  for  this  intensely 
interesting  Free  Book. 

Learn  how  your  entire  iron- 
ing— except  dresses  and  shirt 
waists — can  be  done  quickly, 
economically  and  pleasantly  by 
the  easily-operated — 

SimplexIroner 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Easy  Terms 

At  a  cost  of  only  2c  to  4c  for 
an  entire  ironing,  the  Simplex 
irons  your  Table  Cloths,  Nap- 
kins, Doilies,  Bedspreads,  Pil- 
low Cases,  Blankets,  Towels, 
Handkerchiefs,  Underwear, 
Kitchen  Aprons,  Hosiery,  Play 
Suits,  etc.  The  Simplex  is 
operated  by  hand,  belt  or  elec- 
tric power. 

The  Simplex  Ironer  is  heated 

by  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 

Lasts  a  lifetime.  Highest  award 

at  Panama-Pacific    Exposition. 

Write  today.  Get  Free  Book! 

American  Ironing 

Machine  Co. 

508,168  N.Michigan  Ave, 

Chicago,  111. 

9626 


No  More  Ironing  Drudgery? 


I: 


EDITORIAL  WRITER! 


-Capable  man  with  work- 
^ing  knowledge  of  newspaper 
editorial  writing  to  a>sist  editor.  Sliould  be  familiar 
with  conditions,  men  and  affairs  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Send  samples  of  worii,  give  experience,  and  such  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  advertiser  to  judge  qualifications. 
Address  CONFmENTIAL.  P.  0.  Box  1273,  Philadelphia. 


Can  Be  Washed 

Boiled  or       . 

Sterilized    A 

InsfantKy 


erm-Proof, 
Clean. 


This  brus6 
No.  456  with 
Long,   Stiff, 
White  Russian 
Bristles.    An 
"Ideal  Vacation  Brnsb. 
I  Price  $2.   At  Your  Deal- 
;|[  ers  or  Sent  Prepaid. 

Settd    Today  for  J^'ree 
Booklet  '^  Your  Hair^* 

SANITAX  BRUSH  CO. 

2339  S,  Wabash  Av.,Chicaso 


Keeps  YourShiriPown 


Don't  be  bothered  with  your  shirt  bulg- 
ing out  in  front.     Wear  the 

HKSniniK 

This  eimple  and  practical  (invisible)  de- 
Tice  positively  holds  Bhirta  down  emooth 
and  Eupports  the  trousers.  If  ;our  dealer 
hasn't  it,  send  2oc  to 

WILSON-ROCHE  MFC.  CO. 
201  loter-Soatb'oBI(i.LoDisnlle  Kj. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


A  SEMI-CENTENNIAL 

This  year  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  completes  the  first  fifty 
years  of  its  existence.  The  event  is  to 
be  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  fire  insur- 
ance people.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
annual  meeting  held  in  May,  the  pro- 
gram of  which  is  unusually  elaborate, 
there  is  to  be  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  at  which  United  States  Senator 
Sherman  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Thomas  U. 
Sisson,  member  of  Congress  from  Mis- 
sissippi; Hon.  Burton  Mansfield,  Insur- 
ance Comipissioner  of  Connecticut; 
other  citizens  of  national  and  state  rep- 
utation, and  prominent  fire  under- 
writers will  speak.  Commemorative  of 
the  event,  the  Board  has  ready  for  dis- 
tribution an  historical  volume,  "Fifty 
Years  of  a  Civilizing  Force,"  written 
by  Harry  Chase  Brearley. 

There  are  many  fire  underwriters'  or- 
ganizations of  national  and  sectional 
scope,  but  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  is  the  great  representa- 
tive body  of  that  important  business 
and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  par- 
ent of  all  others,  the  special  object  of 
which,  thru  the  lessening  of  fire  haz- 
ards, is  to  reduce  the  tremendous  de- 
struction of  values  which  occurs  in  this 
country  every  year.  As  an  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Board'  ranks  in  point 
of  service  in  its  sphere  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men  in 
their  lines.  Devoting  itself  to  the  big 
general  problems  of  building  construc- 
tion, scientific  investigation  and  anal- 
ysis of  hazards,  legislation  and  the  re- 
lations of  fire  insurance  to  the  commun- 
ity, the  Board  assumes  no  jurisdiction 
over  rate-making  nor  any  of  the  lesser 
functions  and  details  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  fire  insurance 
business.  It  is  a  purely  deliberative 
body. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  fire  insur- 
ance associations  do  not  exist  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing,  thru  com- 
bination, the  will  of  the  companies  on 
the  premium-paying  public.  Their  ob- 
ject is  a  more  comprehensive  one,  as 
any  impartial  investigator  will  conclude 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble.  Compared 
with  other  nations,  we  are  an  extrava- 
gant, careless  and  improvident  people. 
As  the  result  of  these  characteristics, 
we  permit  the  destruction  by  fire  every 
year  of  from  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,- 
000  of  the  national  wealth,  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  which  is  due  to  preventable 
causes.  In  working  for  the  enactment 
of  proper  building  codes,  fire  marshal 
laws,  standard  fire  prevention  meas- 
ures and  fire-fighting  facilities,  efficient 
fire   departments   and   adequate   water 


The  Government  Wants 
All    Americans    to  Visit 

Yellowstone 

National  Park 

Secretary  Lane  thinks  all 
Americans  should  see  our 
national  parks.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  pub- 
lished a  book  telling  all  there 
is  to  see  in  the  Yellowstone, 
our  greatest  scenic  domain. 
Acting  as  distributors,  the 
Union  Pacific  will  send  you  a 
copy  /rec.  together  with  illus- 
trated literature  which  tells 
what  the  Yellowstone  trip 
costs,  time  required,  how  you 
may  stop  in  Colorado  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  how  Yellowstone 
Park  is  easily  reached  en  route 
to  California  and  North  Pacific 
Coast.  You  want  this  great 
Government  book,  you  need  our 
concise  travel  book,  to  help 
plan  your  vacation. 

GERRIT  FORT,   Pass.   Traffic  Mgr. 
Union     Pacific    System 
Dept.   112,  Chicago.  111.    (380) 


Keep  Out  the  Wind 


KEEP 
OUT 
THE 
DUST 
AND 
DIRT 


KEEP 

OUT 

THE 

NOISE 

AND 

SMOKE 


Showing  strips  used  for  sides  of  sliding^  windows.  The 
Corrugations  (exclusive  Cliainberlin  feature*  insure  periect- 
iy  filtedsash,  ailowing:,  windows  to  slide  without  friction. 

Real  comfort  in  your  home  can  only  be 
secured  when  you  keep  out  the  wind,  dust, 
noise  and  smoke.  Ordinary  building  con- 
struction does  not  permit  this,  but  the  trouble 
can  be  overcome  by   the  use   of  Chamberlin." 

Windows  and  doors  equipped  '"The  Cham- 
berlin Way"  mean  increased  efficiency  of 
your  heating  plant,  and  reduced  cost  in  fuel 
consumption.  The  Chainberlin  service  is  not 
a  luxury,  it  is  an  economy  and  a  necessary 
part  in  building.  As  an  investment,  it  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  smaller  fuel 
bills. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  is  a  posi- 
tive guarantee  against  the  letting  in  of  cold 
air,  dirt,  dust  or  soot.  And  windows  never 
rattle.  Can  be  fitted  to  sliding  or  hinged 
windows  or  doors  with  equal  effectiveness. 
Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  is  made  of 
metal — nothing    to    wear    out. 

JVrite for  booklets  on  "The  Chainberlin  Way' 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

10911in3  Third  Ave.,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


DIVIDEND 


MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    CO. 

Xow  York,  May  16,  1916. 
.\  regular  quartorly  dividend  of  2%  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  stofli  of  Mergonthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  June  30,  1916,  to  tie 
stockholders  of  recoi'd  as  they  appear  at  the  close 
of  business  on  June  3,  1916.  The  Transfer  Books 
will   not    be    closed. 

FREn'K   J.    WARBURTOX,   Treasurer. 


Moving  This  Spring? 

Do  not  change  your  place  of  residence  with- 
out telling  us  your  new  address,  so  that  you 
will  continue  to  enjoy  The  Independent  with- 
out interruption.  Be  sure  to  give  us  your 
old  address  too,  and  let  us  know  if  possible 
about  three  weeks  ahead. 
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supplies,  in  maintaining:  laboratories 
for  analyzing  building  materials,  sus- 
taining, unsupported,  a  7>r3paganda  of 
education  in  fire  prevention,  these  as- 
sociations are  rendering  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service.  All  these  efforts  are  aimed 
at  reducing  the  waste  by  fire  and  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  insurance  protection. 
In  work  of  this  kind  the  National  Board 
has  been  an  aggressive  leader  and  it 
truly  embodies  the  title  chosen  by  Mr. 
Brearley  for  his  book.  Its  contribution 
to  the  civilizing  forces  of  the  past  fifty 
years  is  a  substantial  one. 


W.  C.  N.,  Martinsville,  N.  J.— Presbyte- 
rian Ministers'  Fund  is  an  excellent  in- 
stitution. Records  of  associations  named 
will  be  looked  up  and  reported  on  in  a 
later  issue. 

W.  C.  J.,  Waitsburg,  Wash.— The  West- 
ern States  Life  is  of  good  repute.  It 
writes  non-participating  policies  only.  On 
January  1  its  assets  were  .$2,067,(524  ;  its 
surplus,  .$l,()70.()2.'t.  This  surplus  includes 
the  capital  of  .$1,000,000. 

H.  W.  W.,  Roulette,  Pa.— The  assets  of 
the  Standard  Life  of  Pittsburgh  on  .Jan- 
uary 1  were  $1, 1(52, 760  ;  its  surplus  (in- 
cluding capital  of  $;547,22,'5)  was  .$416,076. 
It  writes  non-participating  insurance  only. 
The  management  expenses  are  rather  high. 
Claims  are  paid  promptly. 

O.  M.  S.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. — In  my 
judgment  you  would  make  a  mistake  to 
surrender  an  ordinary  life  policy  taken 
at  age  23  after  carrying  it  eight  years.  I 
recognize  the  argument  made  to  induce  you 
to  surrender  and  take  another  kind  of  pol- 
icy in  another  company  ;  but  it  is  plaus- 
ible only,  and  misleading.  Such  advantages 
as  you  now  see  are  transitory.  Keep  your 
policy. 

A.  W.  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. — If  you  read 
the  explanation  of  how  life  insurance  rates 
are  calculated,  which  appeared  in  this  de- 
partment of  May  15,  you  must  conclude 
that  the  assessment  charges  of  nearly  all 
the  fraternal  orders  are  inadequate.  The 
Teachers'  Protective  Union  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  which  is  not  even  listed  in  the  direc- 
tories or  handbooks  especially  devoted  to 
cooperative  life  associations,  seems  to  be  a 
small  affair  with  .$8000  to  $10,(K)0  total 
assets,  with  no  liabilities  in  the  form  of 
reserves.  Figures  of  1!)1.5  are  unavailable 
yet,  but  I  find  that  in  1914  the  total  in- 
come was  $31,161;  claims  paid,  $1.^).4!)4 ; 
expenses,  )i;iO,.3.'52 ;  total  disbursements, 
$25,827.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  accumulating 
no  reserve,  in  which  case,  if  its  contracts 
include  life  insurance,  I  cannot  recom- 
mend it. 

C.  D.,  West  Somerville,  Mass. — You 
have  raised  a  question  that  is  often  dis- 
cussed on  the  inside  of  life  insurance.  The 
custom  of  charging  interest  on  deferred 
premiums  is  an  old  one.  The  annual  pre- 
mium, as  calculated,  re(iuires  that  it  be 
wholly  p.aid  by  the  i)olicyhol(hM-  in  .-idvance, 
so  that  the  company  may  invest  it  at  the 
rate  assumed  in  the  calculation.  When  oidy 
one-fourth  of  it  is  paid  once  every  three 
months,  unless  interest  is  added,  the  cal- 
culati*)n  goes  awry.  The  general  rule  is  to 
add  4  i)er  cent  to  the  annual  premium  and 
divide  by  two  to  ascertain  the  semi-annual 
rate,  and  to  add  6  per  cent  and  divide  by 
four  for  quarterly  premiums.  That  some 
amount  of  interest  should  be  added,  is 
idain ;  the  real  question  revolves  around 
the  rate :  Are  4  and  6  per  cent  too  high  ? 
Many  think  so.  You  have  indicated  a 
remedy  when  you  propose  to  divide  the 
amount  of  insurance  by  two  or  four  and 
securing  annual  rates  under  as  many  poli- 
cies dated  six  months  or  three  months 
apart.  In  that  case,  however,  the  applicant 
would  be  compelled  to  undergo  a  i)hysical 
examination  each  time.  I  am  of  the  "opin- 
ion that  the  companies  will  eventually  re- 
duce the  interest  rates  on  deferred '  pre- 
miums. 


^^^^^ 
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/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford,        Conn. 


I  Tor  o6  years  we  have  been  pnyinp  our  customers 
Itho  hit;;hcst  returns  couEistent  with  conservative 
Imcthods.  First  niortt:age  loaus  of  f'JOO  and  up 
Jwhicli  wo  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
■  jHTBunal  iuvefltieilion.  I'lease  ask  for  Loau  l.iat  lio.  7IO 
|$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  forsavlne  loTestors* 


PERKINS  SCO.  Lawrence. Kar« 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN   P.   MUXN,   IM.D..   President 
Fi.NANCE    Committee 
CLARENCE  H.    KELSEY 
Prcs.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker 
EDWARD    TOWXSEXD 
Pres.   Importers  and    Traders   Sat.    Bank 
Good    mon,    whether   exporioncod    tn    lifo    in- 
surance   or    not,     may    mate    direct    contracts 
with   this    Company    for   a    limited    territory    if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first    year's   commission,    a   renewal   in- 
terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.     -Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway,    New   Yorlj   City. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  inTestmcut  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  these  seem  Incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  Id  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  S5.000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  S61S.3I.  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 
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Handwork  in 
Religious  Education 

By  Addie  Grace  Wardle 

Principal  of  the  Cincinnati 
Methodist  Training  School 
for  Christian  Workers. 

The  first  scientific  study  of 
handwork  appHcd  to  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  education 
not  only  of  j-oung  children,  but 
of  growing  boys  and  girls,  even 
to  adolescence. 

175  PP-.  '^'^■ith  46  illustrations ; 
i2mo,  cloth;  $1.00,  plus  post- 
age; weight,  I  lb. 


Name 


Address 


A  Short  History 
of  Belgium 

By  Leon  Van  der  Essen 

Professor     of     History,     Uni- 
versity of  Louvain. 

".  .  .  the  reader  will  under- 
stand more  clearly  than  ever 
before  why  the  Belgian  nation 
took  the  stand  it  has  taken  in 
the  great  war  and  preferred 
honor  in  place  of  dishonor." — 
The  Preface. 

176  pp.,  illustrated;  i2mo, 
cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra; 
weight,  15  oz. 

.  Name   


Address 


A  Short  History 
of  Japan 

By  Ernest  W.  Clement 

Missionarj%  teacher,  interpre- 
ter, correspondent. 
"Its  very  brevity  and  avail- 
ability ought  to  urge  many 
Americans  to  educate  them- 
selves, at  least  to  this  extent, 
on  an  important  theme." — The 
Continent. 

200  pp.,  illustrated ;  i2mo, 
cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra; 
weight,  15  oz. 

Name 


Address 


Money 
and  Banking 

By  Harold  G.  Moulton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Principles  of  money  and 
banking  are  developed  in  a 
series  of  several  hundred  short, 
carefully  condensed  and  edited 
selections,  with  explanatory  in- 
troductions. 

800  pp.,  8vo,  cloth ;  $3.00,  post- 
age extra;  weight,  3  tb  4  oz. 


The  Story  of  the  New 
Testament 

By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 

Professor  in  the  Department  of  New  Testament 
Interpretation,  University  of  Chicago 

Direct,  vivid,  popular^a  clear,  interesting  nar- 
rative, emphasizing  the  fact  that  Christianity  did 
not  spring  from  the  New  Testament  but  the  New 
Testament  from  Christianity. 

160  pp.,  i2mo,  cloth  ;  $i.oo,  postage  extra; 


weight  I  lb. 


Name 


Address 


SOME  OF  THE 
LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 


of 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS 


Tear  off   the  title  you  want 
and  mail  it  with  your  check 

S801  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 


Name 


Address 


The  Origin  of  the  Earth 

By  Thomas  C.  Chamberlain 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Chicago 

A  "search  for  the  mode  by  which  the  earth 
came  into  being"  ...  A  further  step  toward 
"the  final  story  of  the  birth  of  the  earth." — From 
the  Preface. 

Scholarly,  scientific,  authoritative. 

i2mo,  cloth;  $1.50,  postage  extra. 

Name 

Address ^- 


Public  Libraries  and 

Literary  Culture  in 

Ancient  Rome 

By  Clarence  E.  Boyd 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Emory 
College. 

A  study  of  the  history,  equip- 
ment, contents,  management, 
object  and  cultural  significance 
of  the  Roman  public  librarj'. 
Equipped  with  bibliography, 
footnotes  and  index. 

86  pp.,  8vo,  cloth;  $1.00,  post- 
age extra;  weight,  14  oz. 

IS!  ame    

Address   

la  ^B  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^B  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^B  ^M  ^H  ^H  ^H I 

American  Prose 

By  Walter  C.  Bronson 

Professor    of    English    Litera- 
ture,  Brown   University. 

Prepared  for  class-room  use 
as  well  as  for  private  reading. 
As  a  class  text  it  forms  a  com- 
panion volume  to  "American 
Poems,"  by  the  same  author. 

750  pp.,  i2mo,  cloth;  $1.50, 
postage  extra;  weight,  2  tb 
10  oz. 

Name    

Address   

The  Modern  Study 
of  Literature 

By  Harold  G.  Moulton 

Head  of  the  Department  of 
General  Literature,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  all 
literature,  viewed  not  as  special 
developments,  but  as  different 
manifestations  of  one  universal 
literary  current  of  the  ages — 
from  Aristotle  to  Saintsbury. 
544  pp.,  i2mo,  cloth;  $2.50, 
postage  extra ;  weight,  i  fb 
13  oz. 

Name    

Address   

Essays  in  Experi- 
mental Logic 

By  John  Dewey 

Professor    of    Philosophy, 
Columbia  University. 

The  book  contains  eight  chap- 
ters, among  which- are  "The 
Antecedents  and  Stimuli  of 
Thinking,"  "The  Existence  of 
the  World  as  a  Logical  Prob- 
lem," "Some  Stages  of  Logical 
Thought,"  and  "The  Logic  of 
Judgments  of  Practice." 
452  pp.,  i2mo,  cloth;  $1.75, 
postage  extra ;  weight  i  lb 
10  oz. 
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YOUR    PICTURES,    PLEASE 

The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly 
News  Pictorial  has  begun  publishing 
pictures  from  our  readers'  news-photo- 
graph service.  There  is  a  page  of  them 
this  week.  We  want  to  print  more  pages 
— and  better  ones — from  this  time  for- 
ward. Remember  that  we  buy  pictures 
from  everywhere  and  everybody,  if 
they  are,  first,  good  news,  and  second, 
good  pictures.  News,  in  our  way  of 
thinking,  is  something  too  fresh  to  be 
passed  by  without  notice  and  too  big 
to  be  interesting  just  in  your  street 
or  your  town  or  your  state.  Ten  Dol- 
lars for  the  best  one  in  any  single 
week,  Two  Dollars  for  each  of  the 
others — those  are  the  prices  we  pay. 
We  want  you  to  be  watching  all  the 
time  for  the  picture-opportunity  that 
may  bring  a  fresh  increment  of  inter- 
est to  us  and  a  check  for  ten  dollars  to 
you. 

REMARKABLE   REMARKS 

Henry  Fokd — I  am  likely  to  do  most 
anything. 

TiiEouoKE  RooSEVEi/r — Whatever  defects 
I  have,  I  do  not  pussyfoot. 

M.  Santos  Dumont — The  modern  flying 
niacliine  can  brave  any  gale. 

Havelock  Ellis — The  English  have  al- 
ways been  great  amateurs. 

WooDKOW  Wilson — I  would  gladly  as- 
sent to  a  disentangling  alliance. 

Emilio  Zapata — I  am  the  man  who 
should  be  President  of  Mexico. 

J.viiES  Huneker — My  country  'tis  of 
thoe,   oh  land  of  pork  and  preparedness. 

Rose  Pastor  Stokes — Capitalistic  so- 
ciety has  not  succeeded  in  making  me  bitter. 

HAAtLiN  Garland — Today  the  great 
magazines  are  edited  largely  for  the  adver- 
tisers. 

Frank 

permitted 
a  day. 

Laura 

widow    is 
niony. 

Ellis  O.  Jones — Why  should  Ihitanuia 
rule  the  waves.  Let  the  waves  rule  them- 
selves? 

Mary  Pickford — Children  are  always 
so  unhappy  when  they  witness  the  death  of 
dowers. 

Dr.  W.  Lee  Howard — She  who  motors 
witli  oi)en  mouth  will  never  have  sweet  lips 
to  kiss. 

Oscar  L.  Straus — We  need  a  man  of 
the  majestic  mental  stature  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

H.  G.  Wells — The  educated  and  leisure 
classes  have  been  rotten  with  individualism 
for  a  century. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Garner — I  shoidd  say  that 
thei-e  are  not  now  more  than  2000  gorillas 
in   the  world. 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan — It  isn't  my  job  to 
deal  with  the  international  aflfairs  of  the 
United  States. 

Charles  S.  Meli.en — I'm  not  so  sure 
that  transportation  isn't  at  the  bottom  of 
all  preparedness. 

Pres.  WirxiAM  DeWitt  Hyde — Select- 
ing a  professor  is  almost  as  solemn  an  act 
as  taking  a  wife. 

E.  Lowes  Dickinson — One  of  the  at- 
tractions of  war  is  that  it  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  the  gratilications  of  passions 
represt  in  normal  life. 


P.   Walsh — No  man   should   b' 
to  work  more  than   eight  hours 

I 

Jean     Libhey  —  The     average 
unsuspicious     regarding    matri- 


Cardinal  Farley — The  Papacy  stands 
alinie  today  as  the  world  power  for  peace 
and  righteousness. 

Senator  Suafrotii — I  do  not  believe 
that  the  right  to  vote  should  be  <lependent 
on   tlie  right  to  kill. 

Lisiioi'  .L  F.  liERRY — I  am  absolutely 
opposed  to  this  highly  organized  tabernacle 
form  of  evangelism. 

(J^ONSUL  (iENER.VL  CiTTADONi — Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States  are  now  enjoy- 
ing their  honeymoon. 

Senator  Asin;RHT— I  would  like  to  see 
the  color  of  the  hair  of  the  man  who  can 
imprison   my   thoughts. 

Senator  La  Fontaine — Your  great 
cities  are  crushing  ail  neighborliness  out 
of  your  community  life. 

Dr.  Max  Bakf — The  runaway  germ 
which  imix'ls  girls  to  leave  their  homes  is 
due  to  high  blood  jircssure. 

TiiEDA  B.\ra^ — I  have  known  girls  with 
i-oscbud  mouths  and  limpid  violet  ej'es — 
and  the  hearts  of  criminals. 

I'ROF.  G.  F.  Peahody — Not  one  of  the 
historical  creeds  of  the  church  pledges  a 
disciple  to  a  consistent  Christian  life. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr — For  girls  to 
l)lay  golf,  tennis  and  other  games  that 
rightfidly  are  men's  sports  is  outrageous. 

W.  J.  Bry'an — Those  who  have  nothing 
but  the  Eastern  metropolitan  press  to  rely 
upon  are  fortunate  if  they  get  any  truth. 

Sultan  Hussein  Kemal  of  Egypt — 
One  of  the  greatest  results  of  the  war  to 
the  Orient  will  be  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  women. 

E.  H.  Sotiiern — My  parting  wish  is  that 
we  may  soon  spe  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
being  i)resented  to  the  plain  people  at  a 
nominal  price. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — Some  think 
life  is  like  a  layer  cake,  a  layer  of  ability, 
some  jell.v,  then  a  layer  of  character,  then 
a  layer  of  religion. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — The  Germans  heave 
uj)  a  lumbering  wooden  doll  drest  in  tin- 
tacks  to  tell  us  that  their  culture  has 
found  e.x'pression  at  last. 


JUST 


WORD 


We  reproduce  on  the  cover  this  week 
the  spirited  statue  by  Barye,  by  cour- 
tesy of  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  of 
Tiffany  &  Co. 


We  are  mostly  concerned  nowadays 
with  the  woman  of  tomorrow  and  with 
prophecies,  both  bright  and  gloomy,  of 
the  place  she  is  to  take  in  the  world's 
work.  But  Corra  Harris,  who,  as  much 
as  any  writer  of  today,  has  helped  to 
answer  the  "Woman  question"  in  the 
light  of  common  sense,  finds  that  the 
chief  importance  should  be  given  to 
The  Woman  of  Yesterday.  In  an  arti- 
cle soon  to  be  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent she  supports  convincingly  her 
belief  that  "The  woman  of  yesterday 
was  the  most  truly  and  wisely  progres- 
sive woman  this  country  has  yet  pro- 
duced." 


Are  you  ready?  As  a  nation,  as  a 
community,  as  an  individual  are  you 
looking  to  the  future  and  planning  how 
best  to  meet  it?  For  the  secret  of 
achievement  is  preparedness  and  "the 
test  and  sum  of  our  preparedness  is  to 
pi"epare  for  life,  to  fight  for  opportu- 
nity," says  Edward  Earle  Purinton  in  a 
stirring  appeal  for  The  Man  Prepared, 
the  next  article  in  his  efficiency  series 
for  The  Independent. 
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June  Brides  and  Berries 


Brides  and  berries  come  in  June — but  no  matter  when  they  come  there  is 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  to  welcome  them  with  health,  contentment  and 
happy  days.     In  all  the  joys  of  June  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

and  Strawberries 

a  combination  that  is  deliciously  wholesome  and  nourishing  and  is 
easily  and  quickly  prepared.  All  the  goodness  of  the  whole  wheat 
grain  made  digestible  by  steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  Each 
little  loaf  of  baked  whole  wheat  is  a  good  meal  in  itself,  containing  all 
the  strength-giving  nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day's  work. 


Heat  one  or  more  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  in 
the  oven  to  restore  their  crispness ;  cover  with 
strawberries  prepared  as  for  ordinary  serving; 
pour  over  them  cream  or  milk  and  sweeten  to 
suit  the  taste.  Deliciously  nourishing  and  satis- 
fying with  any  kind  of  berries,  or  fresh  fruits. 


Made  only   by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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ARMAGEDDON    ON    THE    SEA 


OUR  eyes  have  been  for  so  long  earthbound  and 
myopic,  watching  daily  gains  and  losses 
measured  by  the  yard  as  on  a  football  field, 
that  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  possibility 
of  a  sudden  and  decisive  combat  on  the  sea. 
But  the  thunder  of  the  guns  off  Skagerak  reminds 
us  that  the  Great  War,  which  seems  likely  to 
drag  on  painfully  for  another  year,  might  be  brought  to 
an  end  in  a  single  day  if  the  fleets  met  and  fought  to  a 
finish  in  the  North  Sea,  Should  it  chance  that  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  was  destroyed  Germany  would  easily  win  the 
"war,  for  the  British  Isles,  blockaded  on  all  sides,  would 
be  soon  starved  out,  and  the  continental  Allies,  deprived 
of  British  money  and  munitions,  could  not  hold  out  long. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  fleet  should  be  de- 
stroyed, the  victory  of  the  Allies  would  be  equally  sure, 
altho  perhaps  not  so  easy.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  could  be  starved  out,  altho  completely  iso- 
lated, and  Gallipoli  has  shown  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  break  thru  a  defended  coast  line  even  with 
full  command  of  the  sea.  If  this  were  possible  a  British 
army  would  long  ago  have  been  landed  at  Zeebrugge  on 
the  Belgian  coast  and  so  have  taken  the  German  army 
in  the  rear.  But  once  the  German  fleet  were  out  of  the 
way  the  British  and  Russians  would  have  command  of 
the  Baltic  as  well  as  the  North  Sea  and  the  Kiel  Canal 
connecting  them.  Germany  would  then  have  a  new  fron- 
tier to  guard,  and  she  has  not  men  enough  to  do  it. 

It  is  this  thought  that  has  hitherto  kept  the  German 
navy  safely  hid  away  behind  Heligoland,  while  it  was 
left  to  the  submarines  and  a  few  sea  rovers  to  do  what 
they  could  to  harry  British  commerce.  Winston  Church- 
ill's threat  that  if  the  German  warships  did  not  come 
out  of  the  Kiel  Canal  soon  the  British  would  "dig  them 
out  of  their  holes  like  rats"  did  not  induce  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  to  alter  his  opinion  that  discretion  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  better  part  of  valor.  Another 
famous  phrase  of  Churchill's  proved  his  finish,  that  the 
British  at  Gallipoli  were  "within  a  few  miles  of  vic- 
tory," a  perfectly  true  tho  misleading  statement.  After 
this  Mr.  Churchill  was  removed  from  the  position  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  one  better  suited  to  his 
talents,  that  of  critic  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

But  while  it  was  obviously  wise  for  the  Kaiser  not  to 
risk  his  precious  fleet  in  a  fight  that  might  prove  to  be 
fatal,  it  was  equally  wise  for  the  British  to  let  it  alone 
so  long  as  it  remained  bottled  up  at  Kiel.      The  conse- 


quence was  that  Great  Britain  has  had  so  far  almo.st  as 
complete  freedom  of  action  as  tho  there  had  not  been  a 
German  fleet  in  being.  Her  total  losses  hitherto  have 
probably  been  less  than  the  new  ships  built  during  the 
war,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  in  European 
waters  her  commerce  has  been  practically  uninterrupt- 
ed. English  writers  discussing  strategic  problems  before 
the  war  generally  exprest  the  fear  that  the  German  war- 
ships would  make  communication  with  France  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  and  a  tunnel  was  talked  of  for  that 
reason.  They  could  not  have  imagined  that  a  British 
army  of  two  million  would  be  transported  to  France  and 
kept  in  supplies  by  a  Channel  ferriage  more  frequent 
and  almost  as  safe  as  in  times  of  peace. 

SO  the  North  Sea,  which  the  Germans  for  some  reason 
or  perhaps  purely  by  preference  call  the  German 
Ocean,  has  remained  under  British  control  in  spite  of  the 
Germans,  while  the  Baltic  Sea  has  remained  under 
German  control  in  spite  of  the  Russians.  Traffic  between 
Sweden  and  Germany  across  the  Baltic  has  been  as  free 
as  between  England  and  France  across  the  Channel.  No 
British  warships  except  an  occasional  submarine  have 
tried  to  pass  thru  the  narrow  and  tortuous  channels 
connecting  the  two  seas,  the  Skagerak  and  Cattegat,  but 
the  Kiel  Canal  has  enabled  the  German  fleet  to  play  hide 
and  seek  behind  Denmark  and  appear  in  either  sea  as 
needed.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  Kiel  Canal  has 
controlled  the  peace  of  Europe.  When  it  was  completed 
in  1895  it  doubled  the  power  of  the  German  navy,  for  it 
enabled  one  fleet  to  patrol  both  seas.  But  in  1906  Eng- 
land regained  her  supremacy  on  the  sea  by  introducing 
a  new  and  more  formidable  fighting  machine,  the 
"Dreadnought,"  that  doomed  to  the  scrap-heap  all  exist- 
ing battleships.  Germany  could  not  outbuild  the  "Dread- 
nought" because  the  Kiel  Canal  was  not  deep  enough. 
So  the  possibility  of  war  was  postponed  until  the  canal 
could  be  doubled  in  width  and  deepened  from  29^2  feet 
to  36.  This  task  was  undertaken  the  very  next  year  and 
on  June  24,  1914,  the  enlarged  canal  was  opened.  Five 
days  later  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  was  shot  at  Sera- 
jevo  and  the  Great  War  had  virtually  begun. 

In  the  ten  years  since  the  first  "Dreadnought"  was 
launched  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  put 
into  this  new  type  of  battleship,  which  was  tried  out 
for  the  first  time  last  week  between  the  Skagerak  and 
Kiel.  Here,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  the  greatest  naval 
battle  in  all  history  was  fought,  but  whether  it  will 
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prove  to  be  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  vantage  lies  with  the  Germans, 
but  the  victory  is  questionable.  It  appears  that  the  Brit- 
ish loss  in  total  tonnage  is  at  least  twice  that  of  the 
German,  but  the  British  claim  the  victory  on  the  ground 
that  the  German  fleet  withdrew  from  the  North  Sea. 

The  British  navy  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
twice  as  strong  as  the  German,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  British  Admiralty.  In  the  twenty-two 
months  since  both  countries  have  of  course  been  build- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  nobody  knows  how  they 
now  stand.  Great  Britain  was  accustomed  to  build  more 
ships  in  a  year  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether, and  with  the  outside  world  to  draw  upon  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  her  workmen  at  the  front  she  has 
probably  been  able  at  least  to  keep  her  lead.  For  some 
years  before  the  war  the  British  Government  had  al- 
lowed its  building  rate  to  drop  from  twice  to  1.6  times 
the  rate  of  German  construction,  but  this  was  not  so 
much  from  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  German  pro- 
gram as  from  a  belief  that  a  larger  navy  was  not  neces- 
sary. ' 

But  even  tho  the  British  supremacy  of  the  sea  re- 
mains unshaken,  it  is  undeniable  that  British  prestige 
has  received  a  hard  blow.  Not  since  1667,  when  a  Dutch 
fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  has  the  British  navy  suf- 
fered such  a  shock.  The  battle-cruisers  that  were  sunk 
on  Wednesday  were  the  pride  of  the  fleet.  In  the  "Times 
History  of  the  War"  of  a  year  ago  a  naval  officer  speaks 
of  them  in  the  following  fashion.  He  is  describing  as  an 
eyewitness  the  battle  of  August  28,  1914,  when,  to  use 
William  Watson's  infelicitous  phrase,  "We  bit  them  in 
the  Bight,  the  Bight  of  Heligoland": 

,,i.  There  straight  ahead  of  us  in  lordly  procession,  like 
elephants  walking  thru  a  pack  of  pi-dogs,  came  the  "Lion," 
"Queen  Mary,"  "Invinqible"  and  "New  Zealand,"  our  battle- 
cruisers.  Great,  grim  and  uncouth  as  some  antediluvian 
ij:^Q2ister,  how  solid  they  looked,  how  utterly  earth-quaking! 

/,«JBut  now  two  of  these  elephants,  the  "Queen  Mary" 
and  the  "Invincible,"  walking  thru  this  pack  of  pi-dogs, 
were  brought  down  and  four  others  with  them.  Alto- 
gether since  the  war  began  the  British  have  lost  twenty- 
three  dreadnoughts  and  cruisers  of  over  7000  tons,  while 
the  Germans  have  lost  seven,  or,  according  to  British 
b^ief,  nine,  of  such  major  warships. 

pThe  loss  of  life. in  the  North  Sea  battle,  some  eight 
thousand,  counting  iboth  sides,  is  not  more  than  may 
fall  in  a  single  day  at  Verdun,  yet  the  sea  fight  may 
prove  to  be  more  important  than  the  capture  of  Verdun 
would  l^e,.  There  is  an  appalling  element  of  chance  in  a 
na-yal  engagement.  If  the  battleship  fleet  had  arrived  on 
the  scerje  an  hour  earlier,  or  if  the  weather  had  been 
cleiarer^  ith^rGe^^nian  fleet,  we  are  told,  might  have  been 
wiped, )Put^,  On  the  other  hand,  if  twenty  shells  of  the 
thousand^*  tjbi^t  the  Germans  fired  had  happened  to  hit 
a  vital  shot49-'"fc}ie  largest  British  vessels,  or  if  twenty 
German  torpedoes  had  been  true  to  their  aim,  the  Brit- 
ish sea  powey,  iTi,ight  have  been  destroyed.  The  calculus 
of  (,pr£>b^b^itiJes.  is  against  such  a  happening,  but  one 
cannot  bani^,tfee  thought  of  it.  Granting  that  the  Brit- 
isJi^retwi^^i^B  .string  as  the  Germans  on  the  sea,  there 
is;;3^  ^,e.^er.  fjh^i?pcj,,t?^at  one  fleet  may  beat  another 
tw^je  ,j^^i^tr^i>g^;tl;)3,nf^that  an  army  should  beat  an- 
o^lvea*  ^}|'/§^fii>t^  ^■^r^ngth-v -What  could  not  be  settled  by 
^'W^/}^A^f^9^'^^^^y'  t^Sh^}^S  at  Ypres  and  Verdun  may 
p^^^b^  ^^f^'^i^^rain'edjafliy^^  summer  afternoon  on  the 


North  Sea.  Perhaps  despite  the  prophets  Armageddon 
may  be  fought,  not  on  the  land,  but  on  the  sea  and  in 
the  air. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET 

IF  you  stopped  the  first  ten  men  you  met  on  the  street 
and  asked  them  whom  they  would  choose  for  Presi- 
dent, what  would  they  say? 

We  were  curious  to  find  out,  so  we  tried  it  right  in 
front  of  The  Independent's  office,  not  a  hundred  paces 
from  Broadway.  No  straw  vote,  tho  it  run  into  the  thou- 
sands, is  conclusive;  we  give  this  one  for  what  it  is 
worth.  The  answers  surprized  us ;  perhaps  they  will  sur- 
prize you. 

1.  Busifiess  man  in  a  hurry,  about  thirty:  "Wilson  for 
me,"  with  enthusiasm.  "I'd  vote  for  him  three  times  if 
I  had  the  chance." 

2.  Young  mayi  with  Panama  and  pink  carnation.  What 
people  from  Oshkosh  call  "typical  New  York,"  which  means 
fiipical  Broadway :  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'm  disgusted  with  the 
whole  thing,  and  I  haven't  read  the  papers.  The  way  senti- 
ment is  turning,  it  looks  like  Roosevelt.  But  the  public  is  very 
fickle;  you  never  can  tell." 

3.  Prosperous,  portly  citizen,  middle  age:  "Wilson,  decid- 
edly. He's  had  experience  in  extraordinary  times,  and  it 
doesn't  do  to  swap  for  an  unknown  horse." 

4.  Ruddy,  stocky  Teuton,  bristly  brown  tnustache:  "Dot 
iss  my  bussiness."  Enter  the  hyphen. 

5.  Chauffeur,  about  thirty:  "Wilson.  He  may  not  be  per- 
fect, but  he's  as  good  a  man  as  we  can  get.  He  knows  the  ins 
and  outs  better  than  anybody  else." 

6.  Hebreiv,  young  man;  after  much  urging :  "I'd  vote  for 
a  Republican.  Yes,  Roosevelt  if  he  gets  nominated.  Wilson? 
No.  No." 

7.  Middle-aged  business  man:  "I'm  not  voting  for  Wilson. 
Roosevelt?  No,  anybody  but  that.  Hughes?  Yes,  possibly. 
Any  Republican  but  Teddy." 

8.  Elderly  business  man,  white  mustache:  "I  voted  for- 
Wilson  last  time,  but  never  again.  It's  Roosevelt  for  me  this 
time,  if  I  get  the  chance." 

9.  Porter,  moving  furniture:  "I'm  for  Wilson.  He  ain't 
looking  for  trouble,  and  there's  plenty  of  it  'round." 

10.  Young  fellow,  also  rather  "New  York" :  "I  voted  Dem- 
ocratic last  year,  but  this  time  I've  got  a  leaning  toward 
Teddy.  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  about  his  getting  nominated. 
He's  got  'em  buffaloed.  They'll  have  to  take  him  whether 
they  want  him  or  not,  and  the  country's  in  something  the 
same  position." 

That  is  the  poll.  The  safe  and  sane  Wilson  man  comes 

out  on  top,  with  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  spell  of  the 

Preeminent  Personality.  But  who's  for  Hughes? 


THE  CANADIAN  MENACE 

THE  "Japanese  Menace"  and  the  "German  Menace" 
we  have  been  hearing  about  so  long  that  we  have 
got  quite  used  to  them.  The  "Mexican  Menace"  has  ma- 
terialized, so  we  need  no  longer  shiver  at  it.  But  the  idea 
that  we  must  prepare  without  delay  to  repel  an  invasion 
from  the  north  brings  a  new  terror  into  our  peaceful 
life.  It  has  been  a  hundred  years  since  we  tried  to  con- 
quer Canada  and  we  had  not  expected  that  Canada  would 
try  to  conquer  us  for  at  least  a  hundred  more  to  come. 
In  fact  we  had  hoped  that  the  mutual  invasion  of  each 
other's  territory  by  unarmed  armies  that  is  going  on 
all  the  time  would  prevent  any  armed  aggression  for  all 
time. 

But  it  appears  not.  According  to  the  "preparedness" 
people  we  have  got  to  get  some  guns  right  away  and 
point  them  at  our  Canadian  cousins.  The  Patriot  Film 
Corporation  is  presenting  at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  New 
York,  "an  object  lesson  in  preparedness  to  the  United 
States"  in  which  the  fortifying  of  the  Canadian  frontier 
as  well  as  other,  frontiers  is  urged  as  essential  to  our 
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safety.  In  a  very  striking  motion  map  the  northern 
border  is  shown  bristling  with  cannon  all  the  way  from 
Quebec  to  Vancouver,  42-centimeter  caliber  or  bigger, 
and  enough  of  them  to  blow  every  Canuck  to  the  North 
Pole  or  beyond.  Of  course,  thus  to  erect  defenses  on  our 
northern  border  would  convert  the  Anglo-American 
agreement  of  1817  into  "a  scrap  of  paper,"  but  what  do 
the  "preparedness"  people  care  about  that? 

What  is  worse,  this  plea  for  the  violation  of  our 
pledged  word  to  England  by  fortifying  our  northern 
boundary  is  backed  up  by  a  series  of  films  showing  that 
Great  Britain  has  now  "a  vast  and  efficient  army"  of  five 
million.  These  pictures  showing  "How  Britain  Pre- 
pared" were,  it  is  stated,  "photographed  by  authority 
of  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty; 
Earl  Kitchener,  Minister  of  War,  and  the  Hon.  Lloyd 
George,  Minister  of  Munitions."  If  so,  to  use  these  really 
fine  films  as  an  argument  for  arming  America  against 
England  seems  to  us  a  bit  discourteous,  besides  being 
very  fooash  and  wicked.  This  exhibition  is  represented 
as  having  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt,  but  we  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether  they  realized  fully  what  sort  of 
an  argument  they  were  putting  their  names  to. 


MR.  JUSTICE  BRANDEIS 

THE  confirmation  last  week  by  the  Senate  of  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  tho  belated,  is  most  gratify- 
ing. The  Republicans,  however,  by  making  it  a  party 
issue  and  voting  solidly  in  opposition  have  committed  a 
serious  political  blunder.  The  Democrats  will  not  be  slow 
to  make  the  most  of  it  during  the  coming  campaign.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Wilson  can  ask  nothing  better  than  to  have 
the  Brandeis  issue  brought  before  the  voters  between 
now  and  November  4. 

But  all's  well  that  ends  well.  Mr.  Brandeis,  we  feel 
confident,  will  add  luster  to  the  Court  and  his  nomina- 
tion will  tend  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  its  impartiality  and  freedom  from  reactionary  bias. 


NATURAL  ALLIES 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN  and  the  Captain  of  the  Men  of 
Death  are  an  extraordinarily  fit  team.  French  physi- 
cians have  the  saying:  Consumption  is  contracted  sur 
le  zinc — that  is,  across  the  bar.  Also  that  alcoholism  fait 
le  lit,  that  is,  makes  the  bed,  of  consumption.  The  physi- 
cian Lancereaux  computes  that  more  than  half  the 
cases  of  tuberculosis  among  men  have  been  chronic  al- 
coholics. And  any  interne  working  in  the  male  wards 
of  any  large  charity  hospital  will  express  the  same  half 
and  half  proportion.  Physicians  declare  that  consump- 
tion is  more  frequent  in  heavy  drinkers  than  in  people 
of  moderate  habits  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

So  much  for  the  idea  a  good  many  people  have  that 
whisky  cures,  or  helps  in  the  cux-e  of,  consumption. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  almost  invariably  found  in 
persons  who  have  died  in  the  course  of  chronic  alco- 
holism ;  abdominal  tuberculosis  is  pretty  sure  to  accom- 
pany hobnail  liver.  Acute  ("galloping")  consumption 
is  all  the  more  "hasty"  in  alcoholics,  who  must  inevit- 
ably succumb.  The  English  physician  Kellynack  has 
found  eighty  per  cent  of  consumption  in  patients  that 


have  died  of  alcoholic  neuritis;  and  Osier's  proportion 
in  such  cases  is  eight  in  eleven. 

By  no  means  all  men  whose  alcoholism  has  led  to  con- 
sumption have  been  ill-intentioned.  Many  workmen,  of 
a  cold  winter's  morning,  will  take  their  dram  before  go- 
ing to  work,  not  to  satisfy  a  vicious  appetite,  but  in  the 
hope  of  tiding  their  below  par  constitutions  over  another 
day.  And  the  stuff  they  do  take  down! — fusel  oil,  wood 
alcohol  whisky — "the  kind  of  stuff  you  put  on  old  doors 
to  scrape  off  the  paint  with."  One  must  remember,  too, 
the  concomitants  of  whiskey  in  these  circumstances — 
insanitary  habits,  poverty,  sunlessness,  ill-ventilated  liv- 
ing rooms,  lack  of  nutrition,  bad  food,  wifely  ignorance 
of  how  to  cook — and  the  lack  of  a  living  wage.  Also 
there  is  the  baneful  property  of  stimulants  when  taken 
into  an  empty  stomach — to  give  a  transient  sen.se  of 
sufficiency  and  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  food. 


CONGRESSIONAL  POETRY 

CONGRESSMEN  haven't  time  to  give  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  the  prepared- 
ness bill,  the  immigration  bill,  the  Philippine  bill  and 
other  measures  of  this  kind.  One  reason  why  they 
haven't  time  is  because  they  waste  it.  Recently  Mr. 
Moore  of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
of  the  agricultural  bill  in  order  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  should  read  the  following  unoriginal  poem  which 
he  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  question  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  eradication  of  the  bugs  infesting  cot- 
ton, tobacco  and  sugar  cane  : 

Eat  a  plate  of  fine  pigs'  knuckles 
And  the  headstone  cutter  chuckles. 

While  the  gravedigger  makes  a  note  upon  his  cuff. 
Eat  that  lovely  red  bologna 
And  you'll  wear  a  wooden  kimono. 

As  your  relatives  start  scrapping  'bout  your  stuff. 

Some  little  bug  is  going  to  find  you  some  day, 
Some  little  bug  will  creep  behind  you  some  day; 

Eating  juicy  sliced  pineapple 

Makes  the  sexton  dust  the  chapel; 
Some  little  bug  is  going  to  find  you  some  day. 

The  Congressional  Record  devotes  nearly  a  column  to 
this  stuff  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  for  time  lost 
and  printing.  And  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  this 
sort  of  thing  are  the  same  who  propose  to  establish  a 
censorship  over  the  motion  pictures  of  the  United 
States !  What  the  country  needs  more  is  a  board  of  cen- 
sors for  Congress,  one  to  censor  their  poetry,  one  to 
censor  their  science  and  one  to  give  ihem  some  notion 
of  efficiency. 


THE  HONORABLE  HYPHEN 

THAT  the  hyphen  may  weld — and  not  separate — two 
nationalities  is  a  possibility  which  we  seem  to  find 
little  reason  for  remembering  these  days.  We  are  scath- 
ing in  our  criticism  of  the  immigrant  who  fails  to  be- 
come a  true  American,  but  we  pay  little  attention  to 
the  means  by  which  his  transformation  must  be  accom- 
plished. We  forget  that  the  hyphenated  American  should 
be  simply  the  American  in  the  making. 

Fortunately  the  immigrants  do  not  wait  for  us  to 
Americanize  them,  but  go  ahead  finding  their  own  op- 
portunities and  creating  their  own  agencies  for  assimi- 
lation. Among  these  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the 
1500  foreign  language  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  which  reach  daily  an  audience  of  nine 
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million  people,  most  of  whom  have  no  other  way  of  learn- 
ing about  American  ideals  and  institutions.  Naturally 
their  editorial  influence  is  enormous  and  their  responsi- 
bility proportionate. 

Recently  some  of  these  papers  have  proved  their  keen 
realization  of  this  responsibility  by  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  of  their  aim : 

To  help  presei-ve  the  ideals  and  sacred  traditions  of  this, 
our  adopted  country,  the  United  States  of  America.  To 
revere  its  laws  and  inspire  others  to  respect  and  obey  them. 
To  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of  civic 
duty.  In  all  ways  to  aid  in  making  this  country  greater  and 
better  than  we  found  it. 

This  is  a  statement  of  which  every  American  may 
well  be  proud.  It  shows  intelligent  purpose  as  well  as 
stedfast  loyalty.  And,  best  of  all,  these  foreign  language 
papers  seem  to  be  practising  what  they  preach.  Many 
of  them  publish  daily  lessons  in  English,  civics,  history 
and  the  methods  of  acquiring  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  now  even  proposing  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence of  the  foreign  language  editors  of  America  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  on  a  definite  program  of  Ameri- 
canization. That  program  may  well  be  worthy  of  our 
earnest  consideration — whether  we  are  owners  of  an 
actual  hyphen  or  merely  of  a  framed  facsimile  from  the 
Society  of  Genealogical  Research. 


FIAT  TIME 

THE  Kaiser  has  decreed  that  noon  shall  be  called 
one  o'clock  from  May  1  to  October  1.  France,  Den- 
mark and  other  European  countries  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Germany.  England,  where  the  scheme  was 
first  proposed,  was  the  last  of  the  Powers  to  adopt  it, 
but  on  May  21  the  British  clocks  were  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment set  ahead  one  hour.  Luxemburg  and  Ireland,  as  we 
should  expect,  decline  .to  concur  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  change  was  made  as  a  war  measure  for  the  pur- 
'pose  of  economizing  on  light  and  heat  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  will  prove  to  have  sufficient  ad- 
vantages to  compensate  for  its  manifest  inconveniences. 
It  has  been  talked  about  for  ten  years.  Now  we  shall 
see  it  tried. 

As  a  war  measure  it  may  be  justified  like  fiat  money 
and  bread  tickets.  Nobody  knows  how  much  a  mark  is 
worth,  tho  it  is  suspected  to  be  worth  considerably  less 
than  twenty-four  cents.  If  setting  the  clock  wrong  will 
make  the  English  go  to  bed  earlier  it  will  doubtless  re- 
duce the  danger  from  Zeppelins  and  perhaps  have  a 
good  influence  on  health  and  morals. 

But  it  appears  doubtful  whether  a  permanent  change 
in  habits  can  be  effected  by  such  a  simple  trick.  Many 
people  have  tried  to  speed  themselves  by  keeping  their 
watches  five  minutes  fast  or  setting  their  alarm  clock 
half  an  hour  ahead  of  the  time  when  they  must  get  up. 
But  such  self-deception  does  not  last  long  with  persons 
of  intelligence.  They  soon  get  to  allowing  for  it  as  they 
do  for  a  banquet  that  is  announced  for  "7 :30  sharp"  and 
really  begins  at  8. 

So  we  question  whether  setting  the  alarm  clocks  of  a 
nation  one  hour  too  fast  by  law  will  make  people  get  up 
earlier  or  go  to  bed  earlier  in  the  long  run.  If  they 
really  wanted  to  get  up  earlier  they  could  do  it  now, 
most  of  them,  without  any  legislation.  The  early  morn- 
ing hours  are  highly  spoken  of  by  poets  who  nevertheless 
are  apt,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  spend  them  in  bed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  people  prefer  dark- 


ness to  daylight  for  their  hours  of  recreation,  and  when- 
ever they  get  money  and  leisure  enough  they  shift  their 
uorking  day  to  later  hours.  It  is  the  object  of  all  social 
climbers  to  get  to  a  stage  where  they  can  stop  breakfast- 
ing by  lamplight  and  take  to  dining  by  lamplight.  As 
the  days  get  longer  the  dinners  get  later.  When  the 
theaters  give  a  performance  in  the  daytime  they  ex- 
clude the  light.  The  amusement  parks  are  very  dull 
places  until  the  electricity  is  turned  on.  The  lights  of 
the  Great  White  Way  are  mostly  used  for  decoration, 
not  illumination. 

The  advocates  of  the  change  call  it  a  "daylight-sav- 
ing" measure  and  present  figures  to  show  what  a  great 
economy  would  be  effected  by  setting  the  clock  ahead. 
But  we  question  if  people  want  to  save  daylight  and  we 
are  skeptical  of  the  economy.  The  basis  of  the  argument 
is  that  sunlight  is  always  cheaper  and  better  than  arti- 
ficial light,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  In  a 
great  city  sunlight  is  expensive.  One  can  rent  a  dark 
room  and  provide  it  with  electric  light  cheaper  than  he 
can  rent  a  sunlit  room.  Writers  and  students,  who  can 
arrange  their  hours  to  suit  themselves  and  have  tried 
both  plans,  often  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
work  better  at  night  than  in  the  daytime.  Much  of  the 
prejudice  against  artificial  light  has  been  carried  over 
from  the  days  when  the  faint  and  flickering  candle  or 
the  foul  smelling  kerosene  was  the  only  means  of  illumi- 
nation. So,  too,  some  of  the  calculations  of  daylight- 
saving  that  appear  in  American  papers  are  borrowed 
from  the  British  without  allowing  for  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land is  in  the  latitude  of  Labrador  and  that  north  of 
Edinburgh  it  is  twilight  all  night  in  the  summer  time. 
We  even  hear  it  said  that  there  are  more  hours  of  day- 
light before  noon  than  after  noon  in  summer  and  so  the 
clocks  should  be  set  ahead ! 

The  maximum  amount  of  daylight  work  is  obtained  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  when  noon  comes  in  the  middle 
of  the  working  day.  Shifting  it  earlier  would  allow  some 
of  the  workers  to  go  to  bed  soon  after  dark — if  they 
want  to — but  it  would  compel  others  to  get  up  before 
dark.  To  make  milkmen,  newsboys,  market  men,  do- 
mestic servants  and  factory  operatives  and  their  wives 
lose  their  summer  privilege  of  lying  abed  till  daybreak 
in  order  that  a  few  employers  may  have  time  to  play 
golf  in  the  afternoon  is  not  fair  play.  So  the  trades- 
unionists  of  Germany  view  the  change  with  disfavor. 

Farmers  go  by  the  sun  anyway,  so  a  change  in  nomi- 
nal time  would  not  affect  them.  Most  factories  and  busi- 
ness houses  could,  if  they  wished,  set  their  hours  ahead 
in  the  summer  time  and  if  there  was  any  great  demand 
on  the  part  of  patrons  or  employees  for  such  a  change 
they  would  do  so.  But  so  long  as  there  seems  no  dis- 
position to  make  such  a  change  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  now  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  hours  to  suit  them- 
selves it  would  be'  bad  policy  to  trick  them  into  it  by 
monkeying  with  the  clock.  The  Kaiser's  decree  sounds 
too  much  like  Jack  Cade's  reform  proposals:  "There 
shall  be  in  England  seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a 
penny ;  the  three  hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops."  Since 
time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man  it  would  be  better  for 
man  to  adjust  himself  to  them  rather  than  pretend  to 
alter  them.  As  to  the  working  of  the  plan  in  England 
all  we  hear  so  far  is  that  the  clocks  have  all  joined  in 
the  forward  moveijient,  but  the  sundials  have  unani- 
mously adopted  a  policy  of  passive  resistance. 
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IlKiini  bu  ir.  r.  Muff  it 


CANT  Y(»r  ST(.)1'  TALKIMJ? 


T,  ,^  The  Old  Guard  will  re- 

Koosevelt  or        ,     ^      ,,  .  tt      i 

J  luctantly  accept  Hughes 

Hughes.  -j^  ^j,^gj.  ^Q  ,^g^^  Roose- 

velt. The  Old  Guard  will  reluctantly 
cooperate  with  Roosevelt  in  order  to 
beat  Hughes.  The  Old  Guard  will  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Progressives  thru  con- 
ference committees  and  nominate  a 
candidate  who  will  command  Roose- 
velt's support.  The  Old  Guard  is  at  sea 
and  has  lost  its  grip  of  the  convention. 

These  rumors  were  characteristic  of 
the  last  few  days  before  the  Republi- 
can and  Progressive  National  Conven- 
tions opened  at  Chicago  on  June  7,  and 
one  could  take  his  pick.  The  one  thing 
clear  was  that  these  two  candidates, 
active  and  passive  (or  neuter?)  dom- 
inated the  thought  of  the  delegates, 
and  that  while  the  definite  refusal  of 
the  Progressives  to  accept  a  still  silent 
Hughes,  together  with  the  definite  re- 
fusal of  the  Republicans  to  take  Roose- 
velt, might  lead  to  a  compromise  candi- 
date, the  choice  was  most  likely  to  lie 
between  the  two  men. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  finished  a  Middle 
Western  tour  on  June  1,  with  a  speech 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  was  heard 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis.  Justice  Hughes  said 
nothing  during  the  week,  not  even 
"No."  His  secretary  denied  that  Frank 
H.  Hitchcock,  former  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  who 
has  been  heading  the  Hughes  workers, 
was  acting  on  the  authority  of  the 
Justice,  but  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  al- 
ready repudiated  any  such  claim,  the 
announcement  was  not  of  material  im- 
portance. More  significant  was  the 
visit  of  three  German-American  editor"? 
and  publishers  to  Chairman  Hilles  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  to 
announce  that  the  German-American 
voters  would  never  accept  either  Roose- 
velt or  Root,  but  would  support 
Hughes. 

Tho  Root,  Fairbanks  and  Burton 
somewhat  emerged  from  the  swarm  of 
favorite  sons,  the  principal  activity  on 
behalf  of  that  aspiring  company  was  a 
series  of  dickers  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. The  respective  managers  of  the 
less  conspicuous  candidates,  however, 
claimed  first-ballot  votes  as  follows: 
Weeks,  200;  Burton,  112;  Cummins, 
106;  Fairbanks,  93;  Root,  75;  Sherman, 
65;  Knox,  56;  Brumbaugh,  41;  Ford, 
30;  LaFollette,  26;  General  Wood,  15; 
DuPont,  14;  Borah,  5. 


Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis 


After  more  than  four 
months'  delay,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis to  be  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  June  1.  The  vote  was  47  to 
22,  one  Democrat, Newlands  of  Nevada, 
\oting  against  confirmation  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Brandeis  was  lacking 
in  the  judicial  temperament,  and  three 
Republicans  voting  with  the  Demo- 
cratic majority. 
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THE   CONVENTIONS 
Repuhlican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  June  7. 

Progressive  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  June  7. 

Democratic  National  Convention  at 
St.  Louis  June  lU. 

Harold  J.  Rowland,  associate  edi- 
tor of  The  Independent,  will  report 
the  three  conventions.  His  first  ar- 
ticle, summarizing  and  analyzing 
the  action  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tions, tvill  be  published,  with  con- 
vention photogra])hs,  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  next  tceek,  dated  June 
19,  1916. 


ing  that  the  bill  was  a  grossly  extrava- 
gant pork-barrel  measure,  and  aided 
by  several  Democrats,  had  been  fili- 
bustering against  it  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  the  majority  in  its  favor 
was  only  three  votes. 


House  Passes     ^hile  the  news  of  the 
j^  '...  Battle     of     Jutland 

^^     '  reached    the   House    of 

Representatives  too  late  to  aff"ect  de- 
tails of  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  was  passed  on  June  2,  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  battle-cruisers 
is  likely  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  which  now  takes  up  the  bill. 
The  House  appropiiated  a  total  of 
about  $270,000,000.  with  a  building 
program  of  no  dreadnoughts,  five  battle- 
cruisers,  four  scout  cruisers,  ten  de- 
stroyers, fifty  submarines,  and  one  fuel 
ship.  Probably  the  results  of  the  sea 
fight  will  lead  to  the  addition  of  two 
dreadnoughts  to  this  program,  perhaps 
at  the  expense  of  the  battle-cruisers. 
The  Republican  minority  in  the  House 
fought  for  these  dreadnoughts,  as  well 
as  for  additional  vessels  in  all  classes, 
and  a  motion  whose  effect  would  have 
been  to  adopt  this  minority  plan  was 
lost  by  the  close  vote  of  189  to  183. 

Important  amendments  made  last 
week  increased  the  number  of  sub- 
marines from  twenty  to  fifty,  and  the 
appropriation  for  aeronautics  from 
$2,000,000  to  $3,500,000  (both  at  the 
initiative  of  the  Republican  minority)  ; 
provided  for  a  government  armor-plate 
plant  at  a  cost  of  eleven  millions;  and 
appropriated  six  millions  for  equip- 
ment in  the  navy  yards  to  make  possi- 
ble the  building  of  capital  ships  at 
Philadelphia,  Puget  Sound,  Norfolk 
and  Boston,  and  construction  work  at 
other  yards  in  case  private  contractors 
should  not  offer  satisfactory  terms.  A 
curious  addition  to  the  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  initiate  an  interna- 
tional court  of  arbitration.  Since  the 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  government  armor-plate  plant 
that  provision  now  needs  only  the 
President's  approval. 

Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  San 
Diego,  Duluth  and  Superior  will  divide 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  of 
Rivers  and  Harbors  money  if  the  addi- 
tions made  by  the  Senate  to  the  House 
bill  are  accepted  in  conference.  The 
total  appropriation  as  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  came  to  about 
$44,000,000.    The   Republicans,   charg- 


Carranza  Charges 
Bad  Faith 


The  Mexican  situa- 
tion is  still  mud- 
dled. After  delay 
and  general  denials  that  such  action 
was  contemplated,  the  Mexican  Ambas- 
sador-designate at  Washington  pre- 
sented, on  May  31,  a  garrulous  and  of- 
fensive note  from  Carranza.  It  charged 
that  the  United  States  was  acting  in  a 
way  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  it  ex- 
pected to  fight  Mexico,  and  demanded  a 
precise  statement  of  American  inten- 
tions and  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  in  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  however.  General  Obre- 
gon  continued  to  dispose  his  troops  so 
as  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
forces  in  policing  Chihuahua,  and  Gen- 
eral Gavira,  Carranza's  local  com- 
mander, conferred  amicably  with  Gen- 
eral Pershing  as  to  details  of  this  pro- 
gram. No  immediate  answer  was  made 
to  the  note,  and  the  Administration 
was  inclined  to  minimize  its  impor- 
tance, and  by  no  means  to  withdraw 
the  expeditionary  force  until  Carran- 
za's ability  to  keep  order  was  proved. 

The  note  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: General  Pershing's  force  was 
sent  into  Mexico,  "thru  error  or  haste," 
before  the  conclusion  of  any  protocol 
permitting  such  action.  No  agreement 
having  been  reached  at  the  El  Paso 
conference,  and  General  Scott,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mexican  version,  having  ad- 
mitted there  that  Villa's  band  was  dis- 
persed, there  was  no  longer  either  le- 
gality or  apparent  justification  for  the 
continued  presence  in  Mexico  of  Amer- 
ican troops.  The  subsequent  pursuit  of 
the  Glen  Springs  raiders  by  Major 
Langhorne,  in  violation  of  General 
Scott's  alleged  promise  that  no  more 
soldiers  would  enter  Mexico,  tended  "to 
convince  the  Mexican  Government  that 
something  more  than  a  mere  error  is 
involved.'' 

.  The  Mexican  Governmeut.  after 
liaving  made  clear  its  unwilliugin'ss  to  per- 
mit the  crossing  of  new  Americau  troops 
into  Mexican  territory,  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  latter  as  an  act  of  invasion  of  its 
territory,  and  therefore  it  will  be  forced  to 
defend  itself  against  any  group  of  Ameri- 
can  troops  which  may  be  found  within  it. 

Tho  the  President  had  emphatically 
declared  that  the  action  of  the  United 
States  was  wholly  disinterested,  there 
was  evidence  of  warlike  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  military  forces,  for  the 
troops  had  not  been  withdrawn  when 
thtir  work  was  done,  the  United  States 
declined  to  limit  operations  to  a  border 
zone,  Mexican  rebels  were  equipt  and 
armed  on  American  soil,  and  shipments 
of  arms  and  machinery  to  the  Carranza 
government  were  held  up  in  the  United 
States. 
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.  .  .  There  has  been  a  great  discrep- 
iiucy  Ix'twccii  th*'  protests  of  sinci'i-c  friend- 
ly coopt'riitioii  on  the  i»ai't  of  tlic  Anieriiiin 
anthoi'it ies  and  tlie  actual  attitude  of  the 
expedition,  which,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
trust, its  secrecy  I'egaiiiiiiK  its  iMovernents 
and  the  arms  at  its  disposal,  clearly  iiidi- 
<'atcd  that  it  was  a  hostile  expedition  and 
a  real  invasion  of  our  territory. 

The  note  was  well  received  in  Mexico 
City  and  may  have  been  intended  chief- 
ly, in  the  new  diplomatic  phrase,  "for 
home  consumption."  Several  of  its  pre- 
mises are  contradicted  by  the  facts 
as  American  officials  hold  them. 

Actors  in  the     '^^^  Actors'  Equity  As- 
.    p     r  T  sociation,      which      has 

3,000  members  among 
"legitimate"  actors,  voted  on  May  29  to 
affiliate  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Its  president,  Francis  Wil- 
son, explains  that  the  step  was  taken 
to  secure 

the  wonderful  i)syclK)loKical  effect  such  a 
power  has  on  tlie  minds  of  oui'  opponents. 
They  feel  then  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
existence  we  have  the  power,  whether  we 
^xert  it  or  not — and,  mark  you,  it  is  gen- 
erally not  exerted — that  we  have  the  power 
to  call  a  strike,  the  power  to  call  into 
■operation  a  boycott  under  the  guidance  of 
past  masters  in  the  art.  It  is  tlie  logical 
offset  to  the  i)resent  blacklist. 

At  present  the  association  is  confin- 
ing its  efforts  to  securing  for  its  mem- 
bers what  it  calls  an  equitable  con- 
tract, which  adjusts  transportation  al- 
lowances, limits  the  period  of  free  re- 
hearsals, requires  two  weeks'  notice — 
thus  assuring  that  much  salary  to  the 
cast  of  a  play  that  fails,  provides  ex- 
tra pay  for  extra  performances,  and 
requires  full  pay  for  the  week  before 
Christmas  and  Holy  Week,  when  half 
salaries  are  usually  paid. 

This  contract  has  been  for  some  time 
in  use  by  Daniel  Frohman,  and  it  has 
been  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
other  managers.  David  Belasco  and 
others  object  to  the  union  as  "undigni- 
fied." As  the  musicians  and  stage  me- 
chanics are  now  unionized,  and  vaude- 
ville performers  are  organized  as  the 
"White  Rats,"  the  coercive  power  of 
those  employed  in  the  theaters  will  be 
considerable  if  the  new  union  can  main- 
tain its  solidarity. 

rj^,  T  ,  The  cloak,  suit  and  skirt 
Three  Labor    ,     ,       ,     .'       „  ^     , 

lockout     in      New    York, 
Disputes        ^^j^j^    j^^g    j^gp^.     30^000 

garment  workers  idle  for  six  weeks,  be- 
came a  strike  on  June  1,  when  the  409 
shops  of  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association 
opened  their  doors  and  invited  their 
employees  to  return  to  work,  for  prac- 
tically none  of  the  union  workers  went 
back  to  their  machines.  Another  30,- 
000  are  striking  against  the  members 
of  the  Mutual  Cloak  and  Suit  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  composed  of 
mannufacturers  who  were  nominally 
independent,  but  have  now  foi'mally 
allied  themselves  with  the  other  group 
in  fighting  the  union.  The  strikers 
stand  for  the  abolition  of  sweatshops, 
a  48-hour  week,  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment, a  guarantee  of  the  preferential 
union  shop,  and  a  wage  increase.  The 
manufacturers,  who  forfeited  pixblic 
support   by    repudiating   the   award   of 


the  Mayor's  Council  of  Conciliation, 
refuse  to  concede  or  to  arbitrate  what 
they  declare  to  be  the  vital  issues:  the 
right  of  discharge  and  the  closed  shop. 
In  a  statement  they  explain  that  they 
declared  the  lockout  to  forestall  a 
threatened  strike  in  July,  which  is  the 
busy  season,  and  state  their  conclusion, 
after  six  years  of  experiment  with  ar- 
bitration and  conciliation,  that  "adjust- 
ments by  such  methods  do  not  result  in 
substantial  justice." 

The  M  a  n  u  f  acturers'  Association 
looked  for  a  gradual  return  of  several 
thousand  workers  to  their  places. 
Union  leaders,  however,  expected  to  be 
able  to  hold  out  until  July,  when  the 
strike  would  be  most  embarrassing  to 
the  employers. 

The  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union,  with  30,000  members,  threat- 
ened a  strike  on  the  eve  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention.  Their  prin- 
cipal grievance  is  that  the  Western 
Union  admittedly  makes  a  practice  of 
discharging  men  who  are  found  to  be- 
long to  the  union,  but  they  also  want 
an  eight-hour  day  and  a  ten  per  cent 
wage  increase.  Secretary  Wilson  sent 
Roland  B.  Mahany,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
to  treat  with  the  union  at  its  conven- 
tion in  New  York  last  week,  and  owing 
largely  to  his  efforts  immediate  action 
was  postponed,  pending  an  investiga- 
tion ordered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  into  the  discharge  of  union 
telegraphers  in  Boston. 

A  big  piece  of  collective  bargaining 
was  begun  on  June  1,  when  representa- 
tives of  235  railway  systems,  with  250,- 
000  miles  of  tracks,  met  the  delegates 
of  the  four  great  railway  brotherhoods, 
with  a  total  of  350,000  members,  to  ne- 


gotiate the  demands  of  the  workers 
and  counterdemands  of  the  railroads. 
The  unions  ask,  in  freight,  yard  and 
hostling  service  (a  railroad  hostler 
cares  for  a  locomotive  between  runs 
and  takes  it  in  and  out  of  the  round- 
house), an  eight-hour  day,  with  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime.  It  is  the  over- 
time charges  that  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  $100,000,000  increase  in  running 
expenses  which  the  railroads  say  they 
will  have  to  assume  if  the  demands  are 
granted,  and  which  will  put  a  stop  to 
all  expenditures  for  improvements. 
But  the  men  declare  that  since  65  per 
cent  of  all  freight  trains  make  more 
than  ten  miles  per  hour  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  do  a  day's  run,  100  miles,  in 
eight  hours,  and  overtime  pay  will  nor- 
mally not  be  necessary.  The  union  dele- 
gates have  no  power  to  call  a  strike  or 
to  accept  arbitration,  but  are  in- 
structed simply  to  negotiate  for  these 
concessions.  The  hearings  are  public 
and  both  sides  have  taken  steps  to  en- 
list public  sympathy. 

»  TT,  ,  r  The  outdoor  dramatic 
A  Week  oi  .      ,  i  ■         i 

_  spectacle       has      gripped 

Pageantry       ^         ■  .  ^    t^i 

^  '       American    fancy   so   com- 

pletely that  one  hears  of  scores  of 
pageants,  masques  and  plays  at  a  time, 
and  the  commencement  season  is  filling 
many  campuses  with  revels,  Shake- 
spearean and  othervdse,  but  mostly 
Shakespearean  this  year. 

The  great  spectacles  of  the  month 
have  been  seen  in  New  York  City  and 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  Shakespeare 
Masque  in  New  York,  "Caliban  by  the 
Yellow  Sands,"  was  presented  ten 
times  in  the  stadium  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  from  May  24  to 
June    5,    to    audiences    ranging    from 


THE   FROST   OF   THE    PROl'HETS 
Evory    year    the    men    and    women    of    the    Art    Students'    League    in    New    York    hold    a    burlesque 
e.xhibit   of   their   own.    Ordinarily    it   satirizes    the    Academy    of    Desitrn    exhibit.    But    this    year   the 
art  students  have  gone  further  afield   for  their  victims 
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The  Greatest  of 
Naval  Battles 


THE  GREAT  SEA  FIGHT  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 
The  German  fleet,  coming  probably  out  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  but  perhaps  out  of  the  Skagerak,  was 
met  in  the  afternoon  of  May  31  by  Admiral  Beatty's  fleet  of  swift  cruisei-s  and  a  twelve  hour 
battle  ensued.  Toward  night  the  British  superdreadnoughts,  presumably  from  Firth  of  Forth, 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  the  Germans  retired  to  the  shelter  of  their  mine  fields  behind  Helgoland. 
See,  in  addition  to  the  account  on  this  page,  the  article  on  page  439 


17,000  to  21,000.  It  was  the  climax  of 
the  Tercentenary  Celebration  in  New 
York,  and  was  the  result  chiefly  of  the 
initiative  and  energy  of  Miss  Mary 
Porter  Beegle,  chairman  of  the  Festival 
Committee  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  Drama  League.  Percy  MacKaye 
v.'rote  the  masque;  Arthur  Farwell 
composed  the  music;  Joseph  Urban, 
Robert  E.  Jones  (who  designed  the 
setting  for  Barker's  production  of 
"The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife")  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander 
werp  responsible  for  the  setting  and 
the  costumes;  Joseph  Ordynski  was 
director. 

As  Mr.  MacKaye  explained  in  The 
Independent  for  April  10,  1916,  the 
theme  of  the  masque  was  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  theater  on  brute  man — 
Caliban,  who  in  the  person  of  Lionel 
Braham  was  a  huge  and  dominating 
figure.  Ten  fragments  from  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  presented  on  a  su- 
perbly designed  inner  stage,  and  there 
were  many  dance  interludes,  of  which 
the  most  spirited  was  an  Elizabethan 
May-day  presented  by  the  English 
Folk  Dance  Society.  The  various  his- 
torical interludes  were  given  in  part  by 
national, groups — the  Germanic  episode 
by  the  German  University  League,  for 
instance — and  the  assembling  of  the 
1500  performers  was  a  notable  piece 
of  cooperation.  A  number  of  distin- 
guished actors,  among  them  John  Drew 


as  William  Shakespeare  and  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison  as  Miranda,  were 
volunteer  participants.  A  permanent 
organization  in  the  interest  of  com- 
rr.unity  drama  is  being  formed  as  the 
outgrowth  of  this  successful  experi- 
ment. 

In  Newark,  at  a  natural  amphithe- 
ater in  Weequahic  Park,  a  pageant  and 
niasque  were  given  from  May  30  to 
June  2  to  audiences  of  40,000  and  over. 
The  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the 
city's  history  were  summarized  in  a 
pageant  created  by  Thomas  Wood 
Stevens,  author  of  the  St.  Louis 
Pageant  of  1914.  It  began,  after  a  pro- 
log devoted  to  the  Lenni  Lenape, 
who  held  New  Jersey  when  the  white 
man  came,  with  the  settlement  of  the 
city  in  1666  by  Robert  Treat  and  his 
Puritans  from  Connecticut  and  carried 
the  narrative  thru  four  episodes. 

The  pageant  ended  with  a  masque 
in  which  the  city's  future  was  sym- 
Iclized,  Strife,  Greed  and  Ignorance 
yielding  to  Religion.  Education  and 
Law,  and  representatives  of  all  nations 
taking  their  place  in  Newark's  life. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stevens 
and  H.  Wellington  Wack,  executive  ad- 
viser, the  performance  was  carefully 
planned  and  executed,  even  to  the  ad- 
dition of  three  barrels  of  bluing  to  the 
artificial  lagoon  in  front  of  the  natural 
stage  for  the  sake  of  precise  decorative 
harmony. 


The  event  that  has 
been  anxiously  ex- 
pected for  twenty- 
two  months  has  at  last  come  to  pass. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  two  mod- 
ern fleets  have  come  in  conflict.  The 
superdreadnought  has  been  put  to  the 
ordeal  of  battle. 

The  details  of  the  battle  are  ob- 
scure, but  from  the  various  accounts 
the  general  course  of  events  is  tolerably 
clear.  The  engagement  began  with  bat- 
tle-cruisers on  both  sides,  but  later  they 
were  joined  by  German  and  British 
batleships.  The  battle-cruiser  is  a  new 
type  of  vessel  that  aims  to  combine  the 
highest  possible  speed  with  the  great- 
est possible  gun  power.  Naturally 
something  has  to  be  sacrificed,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  defensive  armor.  For  in- 
stance, the  battleship  "Warspite"  has 
a  belt  of  13% -inch  armor,  while  the 
battle-cruiser  "Queen  Mary,"  almost 
as  large,  has  only  9-inch.  Battle- 
cruisers  usually  carry  eight  guns,  of 
12-inch  caliber  on  the  "Invincible,"  of 
13  V2 -inch  on  the  "Queen  Mary."  They 
can  make  26  or  more  knots  an  hour, 
but  they  are  not  able  to  stand  punish- 
ment like  the  regular  battleship.  For 
safety  the  battle  -  cruiser  depends 
mostly  upon  its  speed,  which  enables 
it  to  keep  its  distance  and  pound  the 
enemy  at  long  range. 

A  cruiser  squadron  under  Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir  David  Beatty  while  patrol- 
ing  the  North  Sea  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  31  encountered  a  similar  squadron 
about  150  miles  west  of  the  Danish 
coast  and  125  south  of  the  Norwegian. 
The  British  flagship  was  the  "Lion," 
and  with  her  were  the  "Queen  Mary," 
"Tiger,"  "Princess  Royal"  and  "Inde- 
fatigable," besides  lighter  cruisers  and 
minor  craft. 

The  German  advance  squadron  un- 
der the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Hipper  was  inferior  to  the  British,  but 
this  was  soon  reinforced  by  the  most 
powerful  of  the  German  battleships, 
which  had  at  first  been  kept  in  the 
background  and  concealed  by  the  mists 
along  the  Jutland  coast.  Vice-Admiral 
Reinhard  Scheer  was  in  command.  The 
battle  joined  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon and  kept  up  until  it  was  too  dark 
to  fire,  but  the  torpedo  boats  and  de- 
stroyers of  both  sides  continued  their 
activity  all  thru  the  night. 
,  The  battle-cruisers  opened  fire  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  but  soon 
closed  in  to  ten,  and  finally  to  five.  A 
second  Bi'itish  squadron,  composed  of 
the  "Invincible,"  "Indomitable"  and  "In- 
flexible," under  Rear-Admiral  Horace 
Wood,  came  to  the  aid  of  Admiral 
Beatty,  and  shortly  before  dark  the 
largest  vessels  of  the  British  navy,  the 
superdreadnoughts  completed  since  the 
war  began,  the  "Warspite,"  "Barham," 
"Valiant"  and  "Malaya,"  with  Admiral 
Sir  John  Jellicoe  in  command,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  tho  too  late  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  fight. 

The  Germans  had  one  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  British.  They  had 
eyes  in  the  air.  Their  Zeppelin  warned 
them  of  the  approach  of  the  main  Brit- 
ish fleet  and  they  retired  under  cover 
of  the  night  to  their  base  at  the  en- 
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LOSSES  IN  NORTH 

SEA 

BATTLE 

Britixli 

Name 

Tonnage 

(iucen    Mary    (battlf-criiisoi-) 

.  .  27.000 

Indcfatigiibh!    (battlc-cruisf;)-  ( 

. .  i«,7r,o 

InviiH'ibh'     (buttlc-cniiscr)  .  . 

.  .  17,250 

Defense'    (armored    cruiser).. 

..14,(>00 

Warrior    (armored  ciuiser)  .  . 

.  .l.''..r,5() 

Ulack  I'riiice  (armored  cvmsov )^'.',,^}~)^i  \\ 

'JMpix'rary    (destroyer) 

.  .    1 .850 

Turixilerit    (destroyer  1 

.  .    1,850 

Shark     (destroyer) 

J).50 

Sparrowliawk    (destroyei •;  .  . 

Jt50 

Ardent    (destroyer)  

.  .       !»5<) 

Fortune    (destroyer) 

!).")0 

Nomad    (destroyer ) 

!)50 
.  .       950 

Nestor    (destroyei-) 

Total   (fourteen  ships).... 

.114,100 

(lerman 

Name 

Tonnage 

I'ommern     (battleship) 

.    13,200 

Wiesbaden    (cruiser) 

.     5,000 

Frauenlob    (cruiser) 

.      2.715 

Elbing    (cruiser) 

.      5,000 

Six  destroyers    ( reported )  . . . 
Total    (ten  ships) 

.     6,000 

.  :}2,515 

[Reported    by    i'.ritish,    but 

not    ad- 

mitted  by  (iermany) 

Westfalen    (dreadnoiiKJit  )  .  .. 

.    18.600 

Derfflinger     (battle-cruiser  )  .  . 

.    20,200 

Another  battle-cruiser 

.    26.200 

A  light  cruiser   

.     4.870 

One  submarine    

.      1.000 

Three  destroyers 

.      2.000 

trance  to  the  Kiel  Canal.  Here  the 
British  could  not  pursue  them  because 
of  the  mine  fields  which  are  laid  all 
about  Heligoland. 

The  losses,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 
On  the  British  side  the  chief  loss  is 
the  "Queen  Mary,"  a  battle-cruiser  of 
the  largest  size  and  armament,  com- 
pleted the  year  before  the  war.  She  had 
on  board  about  a  thousand  officers  and 
men,  and  of  these  only  eight  are  known 
to  have  been  saved.  The  Germans  at 
first  claimed  to  have  sunk  the  "War- 
spite,"  a  still  more  important  vessel, 
but  this  was  apparently  a  mistake  for 
the  "Invincible,"  which  the  Germans 
did  not  include  in  their  list  of  British 
losses.  The  "Invincible"  took  to  the 
bottom  with  her  all  on  board,  some  780, 
including  Admiral  Hood.  More  than  five 
thousand  men  must  have  perished  on 
the  British  side  and  at  least  half  as 
many  on  the  German. 

The  German  Admiralty  report  men- 
tioned no  losses  except  the  "Pommern," 
a  battleship  of  the  predreadnought 
type,  and  three  small  cruisers,  the 
"Wiesbaden,"  "Frauenlob"  and  "Eb- 
ling." 

But  the  British  Admiralty  asserts 
that  the  official  statement  of  the  Ger- 
man losses  is  certainly  false: 

We  cannot  yet  be  sure  of  the  exact  truth, 
but  from  such  evidence  as  h:is  come  to  our 
kiio\viedg(>,  the  Admiralty  entertains  no 
doubt  tiiiit  the  Gerniiin  losses  were  heaviei' 
than  the  Hiitish,  not  m(>rely  relatiV-e  to  the 
strengtli  of  the  two  fleets,  liut  absolutely. 


Bulgars  Enter 
Greece 


It  has  been  repeatedly 
rumored  that  the  Al- 
lied troops  at  Salonica 
were  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  Bul- 
garia or  Serbia  as  soon  as  the  season 
was  far  enough  advanced.  The  French 


and  British  troops  stationed  here  dur- 
ing the  winter  are  supposed  to  number 
two  or  three  hundred  thou.sand  and 
they  were  reinforced  in  April  by  the 
Serbian  soldiers,  who  after  being  driv- 
en out  of  their  own  country  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu  and 
there  recuperated  and  reorganized. 

The  opposing  lines  are  held  by  some 
three  hundred  thousand  Bulgars  and 
such  Austrian  and  German  troops  as 
still  remain  on  the  Balkan  front.  But 
it  has  been  reported  that  Bulgarian  sol- 
diers are  in  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy 
and  in  the  German  army  in  France,  and 
some  of  the  Serbs  are  said  to  have  been 
transported  to  France,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  true  estimate  of  the 
number  of  troops  on  either  side. 

Hitherto  the  Bulgars  have  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  violating  Greek 
territory,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
the  Allies.  Now,  however,  they  seem  to 
have  determined  to  take  the  initiative 
and  they  have  crost  the  boundary  to 
the  northeast  of  Salonica.  Here  the 
Bulgo-Greek  frontier  is  formed  by  an 
almost  impassable  range  of  mountains, 
thru  which  runs  the  Struma  River  by 
the  Rupel  Defile.  A  body  of  25,000 
tioops  have  come  thru  this  pass  from 
the  Bulgarian  side  and  occupied  Demir- 


hissar,  ten  miles  within  the  Greek 
line.  The  Greek  garri.son  evacuated 
under  protest,  but  without  resistance, 
as  they  did  when  the  Allies  occupied 
their  fortifications  on  the  Serbian  fron- 
tier. The  Bulgarian,  German  and  Au.s- 
trian  officers  signed  a  promise  to  re- 
store the  forts  as  soon  as  the  military 
necessity  for  holding  them  had  ceased 
and  to  indemnify  Greece  for  any  dam- 
age done  by  the  occupation. 

This  move  gives  the  Bulgars  com- 
mand of  the  railroad  running  east  from 
Salonica  to  Constantinople  and  affords 
them  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  Al- 
lies on  the  right  flank  if  they  advance 
north  into  Serbia. 


The  Austrian 
Offensive 


In  the  third  week  of 
their  advance  from  the 
Trentino  the  Austrians 
seem  to  have  made  less  progress  than 
ac  first.  Whether  this  apparent  slacken- 
ing is  due  to  the  diversion  of  Austrian 
troops  to  Verdun,  as  the  French  report, 
or  whether  it  is  merely  that  it  takes 
time  to  bring  up  ammunition  thru  the 
mountain  passes  and  to  establish  the 
38-centimeter  howitzers  in  new  posi- 
tions cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 

During  the  fir.st  fortnight  of  their 
offensive,  according  to  the  Vienna  ac- 
count, the  Austrians  captured   30,388 


THE  TRENTINO  CAMPAIGN 
The  Austrian.^  are  attemptintt  to  invade  Italy  from  the  Tirolean  Alps  by  way  of  the  .■Xdige,  the 
A.stico  and  the  Brenta  rivei-s.  On  the  (irst  and  third  of  these  valle>-s,  the  Val  Latrarina  and  the  Val 
Sunana,  they  are  making  little  i)roKress,  but  between  these,  they  have  advanced  down  the  Astico 
River  and  ci^osseil  the  frontier,  where  they  are  now  threatening  Schio.  .Ai-siero  and  .\siago.  If  they 
break  thru  the  Italian  defenses  here  they  may  keep  on  to  Vicenza  and  perhaps  even  to  Paiiua  and 
Venice.   The  shaded   ai-ea   is   .-\ustrian   territoo'   before   the   war.    The   arrows   indicate   their   advance 
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Italian  prisoners,  including  694  officers, 
and  took  298  cannon.  The  valleys  of 
the  Astico  and  Brenta  rivers  were  suffi- 
ciently cleared  to  enable  the  Austrians 
to  cross  the  frontier  and  come  within 
reach  of  the  Italian  towns  on  the  south- 
eastern slopes  of  the  Tirolean  Alps. 
Three  of  these  towns  stand  in  a  row 
about  ten  -miles  inside  the  Italian 
boundary,  Schio,  Arsiero  and  Asiago, 
barring  the  way  to  Vicenza,  with  which 
they  are  connected  by  a  single  line  of 
railroad.  The  hills  in  front  of  them 
were  fortified  long  before  the  war  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  just  such  an 
Austrian  attack  as  they  now  must  sup- 
port, but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
long  they  can  endure  the  shock  of 
modern  artillery.  All  three  towns  have 
been  evacuated  by  their  civilian  popu- 
lation. Arsiero,  as  the  foremost  and 
midmost  of  the  three,  has  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  the  attack.  The  Austrian 
troops,  debouching  from  the  moun- 
tains, have  crost  the  Porsina  torrent, 
which  runs  just  south  of  Arsiero  into 
the  Astico  River,  and  are  now  in  a 
position  to  take  this  town  or  to  strike 
at  Schio  on  their  right  or  Asiago  on 
their  left.  On  account  of  his  failure  to 
fortify  the  passes  thru  which  the  Aus- 
trians are  now  invading  Italy,  General 
Brusati,  hitherto  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  Trentino, 
has  been  relieved  of  his  command. 

Attack  on      ^^^  hundredth  day  of  the 
p.    „  battle   of  Verdun   saw   the 

Germans  within  two  miles 
and  a  half  of  their  goal.  Fresh  troops 
have  been  brought  up  from  the  other 
fields  and  the  attacks  renewed  with  re- 
doubled vigor.  The  French  say  that 
they  have  never  had  to  face  such  furi- 
ous artillery  fire  or  to  withstand  such 
fierce  assaults  as  during  the  past  week. 
German  troops  recently  stationed  in 
Russia,  Serbia  and  Belgium  have  ap- 
peared at  Verdun  and,  according  to  the 
French  account,  60,000  or  more  Aus- 
trian troops  have  also  been  brought 
here.  We  might  expect  that  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  these  fronts 
would  have  so  weakened  the  lines  that 
the  Russians,  Italians  or  British  might 
assume  the  offensive  with  some  chance 
of  success,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  evi- 
dence of  such  activity  on  their  part. 

The  Germans  have  followed  their 
custom  of  attacking  alternately  on  the 
v.estern  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Meuse,  and  made  gains  on  both.  The 
situation  in  the  two  sectors  is  curiously 
the  same,  that  is,  the  French  line  pro- 
jects in  a  loop  about  a  hill  and  the 
Germans  are  trying  to  cut  it  off  by 
capturing  the  woods  behind.  On  the 
west  the  hill  is  La  Mort  Homme,  of 
v.hich  the  French  still  hold  some  of  the 
slopes.  Behind  it  is  the  forest  of  Cau- 
rettes,  which  the  Germans  are  striving 
to  penetrate  from  the  village  of  Cu- 
mieres,  a  railroad  station  on  the  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  as  well  as  from  Hill  304 
on  the  other  side.  But  even  if  they  suc- 
ceed, as  they  seem  likely  to,  in  cutting 
oft  the  French  salient  and  bringing 
their  own  line  down  to  Chattancourt, 
they  will  still  have  before  them  what  is 
supposed    to    be    the    hardest    part    of 


their  task,  that  is,  the  capture  of  the 
permanent  fortifications  that  cover  the 
hights  between  Chattancourt  and  Ver- 
dun. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse  the 
French  have  not  been  al>le  to  hold  Fort 
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THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AUSTRIAN 
Field  Marshal  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorff,  chief  of 
the  Austrian  General  Staff,  is  in  charge,  with 
Archduke  Frederick,  of  the  important  offensive 
which  has  once  more  put  the  Austrian  army  on 
the  map — the  map  of  Italy 

Douaumont,  which  they  recovered  a 
fortnight  ago  by  an  unexpected  offen- 
sive. By  a  succession  of  mass  attacks 
the  Germans  drove  the  French  out  of 
the  fort  and  of  the  trenches  beyond. 
Then  they  carried  Caillette  Wood  that 
lies  behind,  taking  there  2000  prison- 
ers. This  brings  them  also  in  the  rear 
of  Fort  Vaux,  which  they  are  also  at- 
tacking from  Damloup  on  the  other 
side.  The  capture  of  these  points  would 
give  the  Germans  possession  of  the 
plateau  lying  northwest  of  Verdun  and 
within  two  miles  of  that  city. 

While  increasing  their  efforts  at 
Verdun,  the  Germans  are  also  keeping 
up  their  attacks  upon  the  British  front 
in  Belgium.  Southeast  of  Ypres,  where 
the  Canadians  hold  the  ridges  between 
Zillebeke  and  the  famous  Hill  60,  the 
fighting  has  been  incessant.  Here  the 
Germans  took  the  front  line  on  the 
evening  of  June  2,  and  during  the  fol- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

May      29 — Austrians      attiickiug      de- 
fenses of  Arsiero,  Italy. 
May      30 — Germans      take      Caurette 

woods  from  Cunii$res,  northwest  of 

Mense   River. 
May   31 — Great    battle    on    the    North 

Sea    between    British    and    (J(>rmau 

fleets. 
Jkhc       1 — Germans       take       Caillette 

woods,    behind    \'uux,    northeast    of 

\'ei'dun. 
June       2 — rGermans       take        British 

trenches  at  Zillebeke. 
June  3 — Austrians   take  5600   Italian 

prisoners  near  Asiago. 

June  4 — British  Admiralt.v  claim  that 
eighteen  (Jerman  sliii)s  were  sunk  in 
Wednesday's  fight. 


lowing  night  they  carried  by  storm  the 
trenches  beyond  to  a  depth  of  700 
yards.  Much  of  this  ground  was  recov- 
ered by  repeated  charges  of  the  Can- 
adians on  the  next  morning.  Both  sides 
lost  heavily  in  these  operations.  The 
Germans  report  the  capture  of  15  offi- 
cers and  350  unwounded  men.  Two 
generals  of  the  Third  Canadian  Divi- 
sion, General  Mercer  and  General  Wil- 
liams, who  were  inspecting  the  front 
trenches,  were  lost. 


A  Disastrous 


Sir      Ernest 

.    ^       ,.•     T-        j-^-  Shackleton,  who 

Antarctic  Expedition       <.     <.    .  .      • 

'^  started     out     m 

August,  1914,  to  cross  the  Antarctic 
continent,  has  returned  without  having 
even  been  able  to  reach  that  continent. 
The  relief  expedition  which  was  sent 
out  to  meet  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pole  likewise  had  to  return  unsuc- 
cessful. Both  expeditions  had  to  leave 
parties  behind  whom  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  rescue. 

This  is  Shackleton's  third  attempt  to 
reach  the  South  Pole.  As  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Navy  he  accompanied 
Scott  in  his  dash  for  the  Pole  in  1901, 
but  broke  down  on  the  way  back  to  the  ( 
coast.  In.  1908  he  returned  with  an  ex- 
pedition of  his  own  and  got  within  nine- 
ty-seven miles  of  the  Pole,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  back  on  account  of  a 
shortage  in  provisions.  For  this  achieve- 
ment he  was  knighted,  but  the  Norwe- 
gian explorer,  Amundsen,  reached  the 
Pole  December  16,  1911,  about  a  month 
ahead  of  Scott. 

Shackleton's  present  expedition,  fit- 
ted out  by  the  gift  of  an  unknown 
friend  at  a  cost  of  $375,000,  was  the 
best  equipt  of  any  that  have  attacked 
the  Antarctic.  It  was  his  intention  to 
enter  the  continent  south  of  Cape 
Horn,  penetrate  to  the  Pole  and  come 
out  on  the  side  opposite  New  Zealand. 
The  "Endurance"  left  the  island  of 
South  Georgia  in  December,  1914,  but 
as  it  approached  the  Antarctic  coast  it 
was  caught  among  the  ice  floes,  from 
which  it  never  escaped.  In  July  the 
ice  had  piled  about  the  ship  in  ridges 
forty  feet  high.  By  fall  the  pressure 
had  become  so  terrific  as  to  throw  the 
ship  up  upon  the  ice.  When  the  ice 
broke  up  the  "Endurance"  was  so 
strained  and  leaky  that  she  was  aban- 
strained  that  she  was  abandoned  on  Oc- 
tober 27  and  sank  a  month  later. 

The  party  rescued  such  supplies  as 
they  could  and  camped  all  winter  on 
the  ice,  which  was  drifting  toward  the 
north.  In  April  they  came  within  reach 
of  Elephant  Island,  one  of  the  South 
Shetland  group.  Here  Shackleton  left 
most  of  his  party  and  with  five  men  set 
fut  in  a  small  boat  for  South  Georgia 
Island.  This  he  reached  tv/o  weeks  later 
and  walked  across  the  island  over  the 
glaciers  to  Sti'omness,  where  there  is  a 
Norwegian  whaling  station.  South 
Georgia  Island  had  been  visited  by  Ger- 
man scientists,  but  no  one  had  ever 
ventured  to  cross  it  before.  With  a 
boat  and  crew  provided  by  the  Nor- 
wegians, Shackleton  tried  to  rescue  the 
party  left  on  Elephant  Island,  but 
could  not  reach  it,  so  he  went  to  the 
I'alklnnd  Islands  for  help. 


CALIFORNIA:  In  V.W.)  Presi- 
dent Tiit't  withdrew  from  settle- 
ment certain  lands  in  the  Mari- 
posa district  of  this  state  on 
which  thei-e  wore  no  settlers  and 
on  which  no  discovery  of  oil 
had  been  made.  Suhsetiueutly, 
several  oil  comi)anles  entered 
that  field  and  took  niillious  of 
dollars'  woi'tli  of  oil  from  It. 
Ever  since  that  time;  th(!  gov- 
ernment has  been  trying  to  oust 
those  companies  and  get  an  ac- 
ooiintins  of  tlu!  oil  taken.  Now 
the  United  States  District 
Court,  sitting  at  Fresno,  has 
rendered  a  decision  authoilzing 
prosecution  of  six  suits  against 
move,  than  KMt  defendants  for 
svu'h  accounting.  It  is  said  this 
decision  means  more  than 
.$r),()()().()()0  to  the  Tliiited  States; 
and  there  are  twenty  other 
similar  suits  pending. 

COLORADO:  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  tli(!  women  of  the 
Civic  League,  "IMant  Day"  is 
celebrated  each  year  by  practi- 
cally the  entire  population  of 
Colorado  Springs.  On  that  day 
the  league  receives  contributions 
of  plants  and  seeds,  which  it 
distributes  among  householders 
who  promise  to  plant  and  care 
for  them.  This  sj)rlng  it  made 
a  new  departure  by  converting 
a  i)ortlon  of  the  grounds  of  out; 
of  the  public  schools  into  a 
flower  garden,  which  the  i)upils 
have  promised  to  care  for  thru- 
out  the  year.  The  league's  plan 
is  to  provide  a  similar  garden 
for  one  additional  school  each 
year.  As  another  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  beautifying 
the  city,  th(!  ( 'ounty  Agricul- 
turist is  organizing  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  for  converting  va- 
cant lots  from  weed  patches  and 
making  dumping  grounds  into 
vegetable  gardens. 

DELAWARE:  The  Wilming- 
ton Bo.-ii'd  of  Health  is  being 
severely  criticized  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  handled  the  re- 
cent smallpox  Hurry  in  that  city. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
first  stei)s  were  taken  with  com- 
meiulable  promptness  and  ener- 
gy. All  houses  in  which  th(>  dis- 
ease was  found  to  have  existed 
were  at  once  (juarantined,  and 
schools,  churches,  theaters,  sa- 
loons and  other  places  where 
people  were  likely  to  congregate 
were  ordered  closed.  Almost  im- 
mediately, however,  the  order 
closing  the  saloons  was  rescind- 
ed, whil(!  those  against  the  other 
places  were  left  in  force.  The 
charge  is  freely  made  that  (>ven 
in  so  important  a  matter  the 
board  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  play  politics. 

FLORIDA:  Thru  the  elTorts  of 
the  Children's  Homes  Society  of 
Florida,  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  last  legislature  j)r()viding 
for  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  lu'ed  of  a  law 
to  pcMision  indigent  mothers  by 
the  state.  This  conunission  has 
now  been  organized  and  suffi- 
cient work  has  been  done  by  it 
to  warrant  the  belief  tliat  its  re- 
l)ort  to  the  next  session  of  the 
legislatui'(>  will  recommend  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law.  In  this 
Work  the  Florida  Sunday  Scliool 
Association  has  given  notable 
aid.  In  its  rec(>nt  state- wide  ob- 
servance of  ^lothcrs'  Diiy  the 
subject  of  these  pensions  was 
nv.ule  a  i)roinlnent  feature. 


IbAHO:  VV^)rk  has  been  begun 
on  a  new  iri'lgation  system  and 
a  paralhd  electric-  railroad  lead- 
ing from  Boise  into  th(!  new 
t  e  r  r  i  t  o  r  y,  which  is  locally 
known  as  the  Brurn^au  country. 
The  system,  installed  under  the 
Carey  Act,  will  reclaim  about 
75,000  acres  of  land.  One  of  the 
I)rovlsions  of  the  contract  is 
that  no  land  is  to  ho.  sold  by 
the  promoting  comi)any  until 
wjiter  Is  running  in  the  canals. 
TIk;  railroad  which  will  connect 
this  section  with  Boist;  will  pass 
thi'u  the  (irandview  T)roject 
also,  and  will  cut  the  (Jregon 
Shoit  Line  railroad  at  Orchard. 

INDIANA:     As     one     of     the 

monuments  to  be  erected  in  this 
her  centennial  year,  Indiana 
purposes  to  establish  a  number 
of  state  parks  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  most  impi-essive 
scenic  tracts  and  historic  spots. 
Richard  Lieber,  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  Historical  Commission, 
is  credited  with  having  done 
most  of  the  preliminary  work, 
even  to  tin;  writing  of  the  proc- 
lamation which  (Governor  Ral- 
ston recently  issued,  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  state  to 
contribute  the  money  needed  for 
the  purchase;  of  the  sites.  Civic 
bodies  and  public  spirited  in- 
dividuals are  soliciting  these 
funds  and  they  hope  to  estab- 
lish many  parks  this  year. 

IOWA:  This  state  now  puts  its 
seal  on  butter  manufactured 
here  under  the  rules  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission. 
One  plant  has  complied  with 
the  conditions  required  by  the 
state  law  and  eleven  others  are 
trying  to  meet  them.  The  law 
provides  that  creameries  which 
put  out  a  butter  rating  above 
9;}  per  cent  may  use  the  Iowa 
stamp,  a  guarantee  that  the 
state  stands  behind  the  product. 

KANSAS:  Thru  a  news  bu- 
reau, tt)  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  state  contributes  $10,- 
000  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
tribution of  a  similar  amount 
by  the  newspaper  proprietors, 
this  state  is  furnishing  Eastern 
manufacturers  with  information 
as  to  the  needs  of  Kansas  peo- 
ple :  so  that  the  manufacturers 
will  give  more  advertising  to  the 
Kansas  newspapers  and  help  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  local 
merchants. 

MAINE:  A  delegation  of 
state  congressmen,  with  Richard 
B.  Dorr,  of  Mt.  Desert,  recently 
called  on  President  Wilson  to 
offer  informally  to  the  United 
States  5000  acres  of  forest  land 
on  Mt.  Desert  island  to  be  used 
as  a  national  reserve.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  President  ac- 
cept it  under  the  Rot)sevelt  act 
without  consulting  Congress. 
Rei)resentative  (Juernsey  of 
Maine  already  has  a  bill  in  the 
House  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  select 
lands  in  the  region  of  Mt. 
Katahdin  for  a  national  park, 
one  of  the  provisions  of  which 
is  that  no  lauds  sliall  be  taken 
without  the  consent  of  the 
Maine  State   Legislature. 

MINNESOTA:  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  All-Minnesota  De- 
vel()i)ment  Association  has  been 
called.  Tills  organization  was 
elVected  by  a  combination  of 
the  Northern  Minnesota,  the 
Southern     Minnesota     and     the 


West  Central  Minnesota  devel- 
oiiment  associations,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  wish  exjii-essed  by 
the  late  Governor  Hammond 
only  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
three  associations  were  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  neutralizing 
each  other's  work,  whf^reas  if 
they  would  all  pull  together  they 
might  accomplish  much  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  River  control 
will  be  one  of  the  first  matters 
taken  up  by  the  new  organiza- 
tion, with  special  view  to  better 
drainage  of  the  (extensive  swamp 
lands  of  northei-n  Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI:    A    law    which 

has  just  gone  into  effect  makes  it 
Illegal  to  circulate,  post  or  print 
any  kind  of  licpior  advertise- 
ment in  this  state.  This  means 
that  no  publication,  where.so- 
ever  printed,  containing  such  an 
advertisement  may  be  circulated 
in  Mississipi)i.  The  same  law 
pi-ohibits  the  making  of  any 
mailing  list  of  residents  of  this 
state  for  the  i)urpose  of  furnish- 
ing it  to  licpjor  dealers  any- 
where. The  statute  relating  to 
shipments  of  lifpior  into  the 
state  permits  each  adult  citizen 
to  import  two  quarts  of  whisky 
or  twelve  (juarts  of  beer  every 
four   weeks. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Newark's  cele- 
bi'ation  of  her  250  years  of  com- 
munity life  is  realizing  all  that 
was  expected  of  it,  which  is  say- 
ing much.  The  program,  which 
includes  five  months  of  activi- 
ties, was  successfully  begun  on 
May  1  with  elaborate  parades, 
soon  followed  by  the  opening  of 
an  attractive  industrial  exposi- 
tion, to  be  continued  for  a 
month.  Other  spe(,'ial  features  of 
the  program  are  a  local  histori- 
cal pageant,  an  interdenomina- 
tional meeting  to  unite  the 
church  interests  in  the  celebra- 
tion, sunmier  athletic  contests 
and  a  large  number  of  national 
conventions  which  are  bringing 
multitudes  of  visitors. 

NEW  MEXICO:  It  has  been 
the  conimon  practice  of  New 
Mexican  cattle  and  sheep  raisers 
to  send  their  stock  out  of  the 
state  for  "finishing" — that  is. 
for  final  feeding  and  fattening 
for  market.  ICven  those  farmers 
who  raised  alfalfa  and  other 
feed  frcHjuently  have  sold  it  out- 
side the  state  and  then  sent 
their  cattle  and  sheep  away  to 
be  fattened  upon  it.  Last  vear 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Hubbell,  who'had 
recognized  this  practice  as  an 
economic  waste,  undei'took  to 
demonstrate  it  to  the  stock  men. 
His  exi)erlments  have  shown 
them  how  to  make  stock-i-aising 
much  more  profitable. 

NORTH     DAKOTA:     At    the 

college  of  mining  engineering  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota 
at  Grand  Forks  and  at  the  min- 
ing substation  at  Hebron  ex- 
tend(>d  work  is  being  done  on  a 
variety  of  new  and  practical 
methods  of  using  lignite.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  produc- 
tion of  gas  for  heating,  lighting 
and  jjower  purfioses  and  the 
manufacture  of  briquets.  Lig- 
nite deposits  in  this  state  cover 
approximately  .'VJ.OOO  square 
miles.  luiuiy  of  them  from  ten  to 
lifteen  feet  thick  and  ca|)able  of 
producing  several  hundred  bil- 
lions of  tons  of  lignite.  Since  the 
Federal  (.Joverument  controls 
great    tracts    of    this    land,    the 


United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  aiding  in  the  exjieriments. 
which  pi'omlse  wonderful  results 
in  the  production  of  cheap  fuels. 

OHIO:  The  recently  closed 
si-ason  of  entertainments  for 
children  given  bj'  the  juvenile 
motion  i)icture  committee  of 
Columbus  ran  for  ten  weeks  and 
was  so  successful  that  plans  are 
being  made  for  a  larger  series 
next  year.  The  enterttiinments 
were  given  at  a  local  theater  on 
Saturday  mornings,  the  proceeds 
being  used  for  charitable  i)ur- 
lioses.  Students  from  the  Ohio 
State  I'niversity  acted  as  ushers. 

OREGON:  The  people  of  this 
state  hav<;  just  celebrated  the 
dedication,  on  June  7.  <>(  the 
Columbia  River  Highway,  which 
has  been  declared  by  experts  in 
I'oad  engineering  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  highways  evei-  built 
to  meet  the  r-ondltlons  of  mod- 
ern traffic.  The  s<enic  attra<- 
tions  along  this  road  are  said  to 
be  unsurjiassed  by  th<jse  of  any 
highway  In  the  world. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  The  ex- 
hibit foi-  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  of  Health  received 
the  grand  prize  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition 
last  year  was  placed  on  view  re- 
cently in  Philadelphia  to  show 
the  public  what  its  state  board 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  prevent- 
ing disease,  and  to  teach  indi- 
viduals how  to  make  their  sur- 
roundings healthful.  Models  of 
homes,  schools,  factories,  under 
both  proper  and  improper  condi- 
tions, and  a  large  number  of 
educative  maps  and  diagi-ams, 
are  intended  to  create  a  stronger 
popular  sentiment  behind  the 
board  in  its  fight  for  better 
health  conditions. 

RHODE   ISLAND:   Under  the 

auspices  of  a  local  committee, 
the  membership  of  which  in- 
cludes leading  men  and  women 
from  all  the  imi)ortant  civic  and 
social  bodies  of  the  state.  Mr. 
John  Ihlder.  secretary  of  the 
Ellen  AVil.^on  Homes  in  Wash- 
ington, has  begun  a  systematic 
study  of  the  housing  conditions 
of  Providence.  He  exi)ects  to  be 
able  some  time  this  smnmer  to 
report  fully  on  the  real  housing 
conditions,  including  density  of 
settlement,  numbers  in  house- 
holds, accommodations  provided 
for  them,  and  matters  pertain- 
ing to  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
conditions.  He  will  then  nuike 
recommendations  as  to  what  the 
city  should  do  to  improve  the 
situation. 

TEXAS:  The  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  of  Texas  are  rapidly 
learning  the  lesson  of  coopera- 
tion. A  cooperative  poultry  asso- 
ciation at  Friendswood  has  been 
of  so  much  advantage  to  its 
members  th:it  it  has  extendwl  its 
activities  beyond  the  marketing 
of  products  and  now  buys  all 
supplies  at  a  great  .saving  to  its 
members.  It  has  also  \indertaken 
the  management  of  a  creamery 
and  a  cooperative  loan  ct)mpany. 
The  success  of  coiiperative  or- 
ganizations in  the  state  has  in- 
duced the  large  number  of  Sat- 
suma  o:  ange  growers  to  come 
into  the  South  Texas  Citrus  Ex- 
change, which  has  increased  the 
profits  of  its  members  without 
adding  to  the  prices  paid  by 
consumers. 
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THE    DEATH    OF    AX    AIRMAN 


THIS    REMARKABLE    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    AEROPLANE    IN     WHICH    FLIOHT    LIEUTENANT    R.    C. 

FERRICK     OF      THE     BRITISH      AVIATION      CORPS      WAS      MAKING     OBSERVATIONS      WAS      TAKEN      FROM      THE 

GERMAN    TRENCHES    AFTER    THE    MACHINE    HAD    BEEN    STRUCK    BY    A    SHELL    FROM    A    GERMAN 

AKTI-AIRORAFT    GUN     AND     HAD    CAUGHT    FIRE    AS    IT    FELL 


THE   BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 

BY  REAR-ADMIRAL  CASPAR  F.  GOODRICH,  U.  S.  N.  (RETIRED) 


SINCE  the  launching  in  1907  of 
the  first  battle-cruisers,  the 
three  British  invincibles,  their 
general  value,  and  especially  their 
employment  in  engagements,  have 
provided  topics  for  endless  discus- 
sions, not  only  among  naval  officers 
but  among  civilians  as  well.  Few 
persons,  if  any,  wholly  condemn  this 
new  type;  many  there  be,  chiefly  out- 
side of  naval  circles,  who  advocate  it 
as  a  complete  and  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  the  battleship  proper. 
Until  last  Wednesday,  when  facts 
took  the  place  of  theory,  this  contro- 
versy, always  piquant  and  at  times 
heated,  has  been  purely  academic, 
but  recent  events  have  supplied  fresh 
and  hitherto  unavailable  data  to  help 
in   solving   a  vexed   question. 

Since  this  is  written  with  the  in- 
formation available  Sunday  morning 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  subse- 
quent news  may  impeach  the  sound- 
ness of  our  conclusions.  The  meager 
official  reports  from  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, together  with  private  dispatches 
from  abroad,  furnish  a  very  slender 
basis  upon  which  to  construct  the 
story  of  the  battle  between  the  Ger- 
man "High  Sea  Fleet"  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Great  Britain's  "Grand 
Fleet."  Some  facts,  however,  are  well 
known.  They  relate  to  the  place,  the 
time,  and  in  a  certain  extent  to  the 
results  admitted  by  both  sides. 
.  The  place — About  eighty  nautical 
miles  north  of  Heligoland  and  in  the 
North  Sea  lies  a  shoal  called  Horns 
Reef,  some  ten  miles  off  the  Danish 
shore.  Between  this  reef  and  the 
shore,  the  northern  extremity  of 
Denmark,  the  opposing  forces  met, 
probably  not  far  from  Ring  Koping, 
approximately  twenty  -  five  miles 
north  of  Horns  Reef.  This  inference 
is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  windows 
were  broken  in  that  Danish  town  by 
the  shock  of  heavy  gun  fire.  What 
courses  the  opposing  ships  followed 
thereafter  is  still  in  doubt.  The  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  states  that  the  engage- 
ment began  at  3.15  p.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  and  continued  during 
the  night,  altho  the  big  ship  fighting 
was  over  by  fifteen  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock  of  that  evening;  after 
that  the  work  was  done  by  destroyers 
and  submarines. 

The  forces  employed — Here  we  en- 
ter upon  debatable  ground.  Accord- 
ing to  the  British  Admiralty  the 
ships  present  at  the  opening  were 
"the  battle-cruiser  fleet,  some  cruis- 
ers and  light  cruisers,  supported  by 
four  fast  battleships."  The  numbers 
are  not  given.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty.    Opposed   to   him   were   five 


large  modern  dreadnoughts,  "hardly 
exact  as  to  type,"  eight  cruisers  and 
twenty  destroyers,  as  counted  by  a 
Danish  steamer  which  witnessed  this 
part  of  the  fight.  The  British  official 
report  gives  to  this  van  of  the  Ger- 
man fleet  five  battleships  and  three 
battle-cruisers  without  mentioning 
other  vessels.  Reinforcements  of  bat- 
tleships, the  Germans  first,  arrived 
later  on  the  scene.  How  many  is  no- 
where mentioned.  Berlin  dispatches 
state  that  the  full  German  High  Sea 
Fleet  was  engaged — a  remark  cor- 
roborated by  the  British  Admiralty's 
announcement  that  "we  met  and  de- 
feated the  entire  German  battle 
fleet."  As  Admiral  Jellicoe,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Grand  Fleet,  is  reported 
not  to  have  been  in  the  action,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  whole  British  fleet 
was  not  engaged.  Doubtless  it  was 
unable  to  reach  the  scene  in  time. 

Incidents  of  the  battle — While  the 
Danish  steamer  above-mentioned 
was  being  boarded  by  two  British 
destroyers  the  German  fleet  came  in 
sight  and  opened  fire.  This  approach 
to  within  range  was  due  to  the  hazy 
weather  which  prevailed  that  day.  It 
is  these  destroyers,  presumably, 
which  went  to  the  westward  pursued 
by  the  German  fleet.  Evidently  this 
movement  brought  the  German  bat- 
tleships in  contact  with  the  British 
battle-cruisers,  upon  which  the  brunt 
of  the  action  fell.  The  Admiralty  di- 
vides the  battle  into  four  phases. 
The  first  opened  at  a  quarter  past 
three  o'clock,  when  the  British  'bat- 
tle-cruisers, at  a  range  of  six  miles, 
joined  action  with  German  battle- 
cruisers.  Shortly  after,  the  second 
phase  began  with  the  arrival  on  both 
sides  of  battleships,  the  Germans  ar- 
riving first.  The  third  phase  was  the 
engagement  of  battleships,  which 
was  never  more  than  partial ;  this 
phase  included  a  running  fight  as  the 
German  dreadnoughts  fled  toward 
their  base.  Then  came  one  of  the 
most  weird  features  of  the  battle,  as 
German  destroyers  made  attack 
after  attack  like  infantry  following 
artillery  preparation,  on  the  British 
big  ships,  but  their  onslaughts  were 
singularly  futile,  not  a  single  torpedo 
launched  by  them  getting  home. 
With  the  morning  these  attacks  end- 
ed and  the  scene  of  battle  was  swept 
by  Admiral  Jellicoe's  fleet ;  not  a  sin- 
gle enemy  vessel  remained  in  sight. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  a  similar  account  from  Ger- 
man official  sources  to  give  the  other 
side  of  this  story. 

General  results  as  claimed — Ger- 
many contends  that  they  are  highly 
satisfactory,  not  only  in  respect  of 


the  comparative  losses  of  the  two 
fleets,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans maintained  the  field  after  the 
battle.  Great  Britain  contends  that 
she  met  and  defeated  the  entire  Ger- 
man fleet  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn to  port.  It  is  not  for  a  neutral 
to  award  the  palm  of  victor  in  this 
instance,  Vjut  it  may  be  remarked 
that  seldom  if  ever  in  history  have 
the  results  of  such  a  great  fight  been 
so  gratifying  to  both  of  the  contest- 
ants. The  German  sortie  cannot  be 
regarded  a  parade  of  bravado;  it 
must  have  had  some  serious  purpose. 
If  we  knew  what  that  purpose  was 
we  could  better  judge  the  success  or 
failure  which  followed. 

Lessons  taught — It  would  seem 
from  what  we  are  told  that  overcon- 
fidence  in  the  battle-cruisers  led  to 
their  taking  an  undue  share  of  hard 
knocks  and  that  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  to  let  them  draw  the 
German  battleships  to  within  range 
of  the  British  battleships  fast  com- 
ing to  their  relief.  Apparently  with 
two  Zeppelins,  if  not  more,  the  Ger- 
mans were  better  informed  than  the 
British  of  the  state  of  affairs  beyond 
the  visible  horizon.  The  need  of  an 
abundance  of  air  scouts  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  us.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  German  gun  fire 
was  exceedingly  accurate;  how  much 
of  this  accuracy  may  be  credited  to 
observations  from  Zeppelins  and 
aeroplanes  can  only  be  guessed.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  experts  this  use 
of  aircraft  is  their  best  role  in  naval 
warfare.  Altho  the  battle  continued 
until  after  nine  o'clock  that  evening 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sun 
did  not  set  on  the  scene  that  day  be- 
fore eight  o'clock,  and  that  in  so 
high  a  latitude,  55°  56',  the  twilight 
is  of  long  duration. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  learn  how 
much  damage  was  done  respectively 
by  gun  fire,  mines,  Zeppelins,  de- 
stroyers and  submarines.  Such  in- 
formation would  be  invaluable  in 
shaping  our  own  naval  policy.  If  the 
gun  was  actually  the  most  efficient 
weapon  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  had  none 
above  eleven  inches  in  caliber,  while 
the  British  battle-cruisers  mounted 
twelve,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  the 
"Queen  Mary,"  13.5.  From  the  tech- 
nical standpoint  this  great  contest  is 
particularly  illuminating  as  to  the 
vext  question  of  the  right  tactical 
use  of  the  battle-cruiser;  further- 
more, it  is  likely  to  strengthen  the 
belief,  general  among  naval  officers, 
that  the  battleship  remains,  as  be- 
fore, the  arbiter  of  fights  on  the  sea. 

Pomfret,  Connecticut 
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WILL  THE  WOMEN  VOTE  TOGETHER  ? 

BY   FOLA   LA   FOLLETTE 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  "Votes  for 
Women"  promises  to  be  a  na- 
tional political  issue.  According  to 
the  estimate  based  on  the  United 
States  census  of  1910,  in  the  twelve 
states  where  women  now  vote,  there 
will  be  over  four  million  women  eligi- 
ble to  cast  their  ballots  for  President 
in  November,  1916,  and  by  the  time 
this  article  reaches  its  readers  Iowa 
will  have  voted  on  woman  suffrage 
and  may  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  women  voters  to  almost 
five  million.  The  power  of  these 
women  voters  to  aid  in  securing  the 
vote  for  their  disfranchised  Eastern 
sisters  depends  solely  on  how  effec- 
tively they  can  be  mobilized  for  unit- 
ed action.  Since  this  is  the  first  na- 
tional election  at  which  an  organized 
appeal  has  been  made  to  voting  wom- 
en to  put  the  enfranchisement  of  all 
women  of  the  United  States  before 
other  political  issues  in  casting  their 
ballots,  the  election  returns  will  be 
regarded  by  many  as  an  acid  test  of 
the  sex  solidarity  of  American  wom- 
en. The  degree  of  unity  these  women 
voters  will  achieve  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict, as  there  is  no  previous  national 
record  from  which  deductions  can  be 
made.  At  minor  elections,  however,  a 
sufficient  number  of  Congressmen 
have  already  been  penalized  for  their 
party's  lethargy  toward  the  federal 
enfranchisement  of  women  to  warn 
party  leaders  that  these  Western 
women  may  have  dangerous  poten- 
tialities of  national  solidarity  hith- 
erto unsuspected.  Therefore  it  is  not 
suffragists  alone,  but  astute  politi- 
cians as  well,  who  are  anxiously  ask- 
ing in  what  degree  these  four  million 
women  voters  of  the  West  will  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  of  the  disfran- 
chised Eastern  women. 

The  difficulty  in  predicting  the  pol- 
icy and  power  of  this  new 
political  factor  lies  not 
only  in  its  being  an  un- 
known quantity,  but  also 
in  the  fact  that  the  suffra- 
gists themselves  are  di- 
vided as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Western  wom- 
en's vote  should  be  organ- 
ized and  directed  against 
political  candidates.  There 
are  at  present  two  distinct 
organizations  of  women 
— the  Congressional  Un- 
ion and  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association 
— working  along  entirely 
different  lines  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Susan 
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One  of  the  women  who  can 
speak  with  most  authority  on  the 
significance  of  the  Ji,<>00,000  votes 
which  will  be  cast  by  women  in  the 
next  presidential  election  is  Fola 
La  Follette,  a  prominent  suffra- 
gist in  New  York  City.  Since  her 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  she  has  been  in  touch 
witli  the  piiblic  as  an  actress,  an 
author,  a  political  speaker,  and  a 
suffrage  campaigner.  We  are  glad 
to  present  the  case  for  the  woman 
vote,  as  we  have  already  done  for 
the  Roosevelt  vote,  the  Hughes  vote, 
the  Ford  vote,  and  the  "straight" 
party  votes  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats. — The  Editor. 


amendment, 


B.     Anthony     suffrage 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled (two-thirds  of  each  house  concur- 
ring therein).  That  the  following  arti- 
cle be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall 
be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely : 

"Article  — ,  Section  1.  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

"Section  2.  Congress  shall  have 
power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Both  these  organizations  are  ap- 
pealing to  the  power  of  the  women 
voters  to  force  congressional  action 
on  this  amendment.  But  they  are  ask- 
ing Western  women  to  direct  their 
votes  along  entirely  different  lines  of 
attack. 

The  Congressional  Committee,  for 
example,  as  a  branch  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, believes  in  working  simultane- 
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ously  for  federal  and  state  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  The  officers  of 
the  Congressional  Committee  and 
their  followers  consider  it  still  both 
necessary  and  expedient  to  gain  more 
equal  suffrage  states  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  An- 
thony amendment.  Therefore,  the 
Congressional  Committee,  not  wish- 
ing to  complicate  state  suffrage  cam- 
paigns, follows  the  traditional  non- 
partizan  policy  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. It  is  a  negative  policy  in  that  it 
supports  neither  individual  candi- 
dates nor  parties.  Its  action  is  based 
on  the  theory  of  the  individual  legis- 
lator's responsibility  for  failure  to 
pass  legislation.  It  concentrates  all 
its  efforts  on  defeating  candidates 
who  are  individually  opposed  to  suf- 
frage regardless  of  their  party  affilia- 
tions. 

The  Congressional  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  confines  its  work  entire- 
ly to  passing  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  because  it  considers  this 
the  simplest  and  quickest  method  of 
securing  political  freedom  for  all  the 
women  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congressional  Union  has  no  interest 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  women  by 
state  action,  for  it  regards  this 
method  as  a  wasteful,  slow  process 
no  longer  necessary.  It  believes  that 
thru  the  political  power  women  al- 
ready possess  Congress  can  be  forced 
to  pass  the  federal  suffrage  amend- 
ment. Since  it  holds  the  need  for 
state  enfranchisement  obsolete,  the 
Congressional  Union  quite  logically 
bases  its  policy  entirely  on  the  idea 
of  party  responsibility.  It  attacks  the 
party  in  power,  whatever  that  party 
may  be,  so  long  as  it  refuses  to  pass 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment.  It 
holds  the  party  in  power  responsible 
for  the  activity  or  lethargy   of  its 

Congress,     just    as     men 

hold  the  dominant  party 
responsible  for  its  for- 
eign policy  in  "hard 
times"  occurring  during 
its  administration.  On 
this  basis  the  Congres- 
sional Union  endeavors  to 
align  the  women  voters 
against  the  candidates  of 
any  party  in  power  which 
has  failed  to  pass  the  Su- 
san B.  Anthony  amend- 
ment, regardless  of  the 
individual  conviction  or 
vote  of  those  candidates 
on  suffrage  legislation.  At 
present  the  Congressional 
Union  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  mobilize  the  wom- 
en's   vote    in    the    equal 
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suffrage  states  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  federal  amendment  during  the 
present  Congress.  If  the  present 
Congress  fails  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment, then  this  mobilized  force  will 
be  directed  against  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  presidential  election  in 
1916,  just  as  it  was  at  the  minor  elec- 
tions in  1914. 

There  is  a  further  corollary  to  this 
attack :  namely,  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  this  mobilized  force 
throw  its  votes  wherever  they  will 
prove  most  helpful  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  by  federal 
amendment.  Should  the  present  Con- 
gress, for  example,  pass  the  federal 
amendment,  the  Democratic  party 
would  undoubtedly  secure  the  cordial 
support  of  these  mobilized  voters.  If, 
however.  Congress  fails  to  pass  the 
amendment  and  the  Republican  party 
should  nominate  a  presidential  can- 
didate who  openly  declared  himself 
for  the  federal  amendment,  or  if  it 
should  even  go  further  and  put  a 
pledge  in  its  platform  for  the  federal 
amendment,  one  may  reasonably  as- 
sume that  the  Republican  party 
would  secure  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  Congressional  Union  followers. 

The  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date, who  will  undoubtedly  be  Wil- 
son, will,  of  course,  be  opposed  by  the 
Congressional  Union  forces,  unless 
the  present  Congress  passes  the  fed- 
eral suffrage  amendment.  The  Con- 
gressional Committee  of  the  National 
Suffrage  Association  will,  however, 
not  oppose  him,  as  he  has  personally 
declared  himself  for  suffrage.  It  is 
not  possible  to  predict  the  Republi- 
can candidate  so  definitely  as  yet.  But 
should  it  be  Roosevelt,  he  will,  of 
course,  not  be  opposed  by  the  Con- 
gressional Committee,  as  he  is  a  suf- 
fragist. And,  if  nominated,  his  recent 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  will  undoubted- 
ly assure  him  the  votes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union  forces  that  are  de- 
flected from  Wilson. 

If,  however,  the  Republican  party 
should  nominate  Root,  or  any  other 
candidate  who  is  an  avowed  anti-suf- 
fragist, he  would  probably  not  secure 
any  votes  from  either  the  Congres- 
sional Union  or  the  Congressional 
Committee  forces.  Furthermore, 
there  would  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  both  men  and  women  who 
might  not  have  felt  intently  enough 
the  finer  distinctions  of  states'  rights 
versus  federal  enfranchisement,  or 
party  responsibility  versus  individual 
responsibility,  to  ally  themselves  with 
either  the  Congressional  Union  or  the 
Congressional  Committee.  Yet  many 
of  these  women,  and  men,  too,  would 
be  sufficiently  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  suffrage  to  make  that  the 
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Miss    La    Follette   takes    up   some    weighty   argu- 

ments  lor  woman  sufTrage  in  New  York 

deciding  factor  in  scratching  the 
name  of  an  avowed  anti-suffrage 
presidential  nominee.  It  is  also  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  if  the  Repub- 
licans nominated  Root  or  any  de- 
clared "anti,"  an  organized  opposi- 
tion might  develop,  not  only  in  the 
Western  equal  franchise  states,  but 
also  in  the  man  suffrage  states 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West.  The 
suffragists  are  organized  thruout 
the  country,  and  have  developed 
able  speakers  with  varied  ex- 
perience in  political  campaigning. 
They  would  undoubtedly  conduct  a 
concerted  attack  on  such  a  candidate, 
not  alone  along  the  line  of  his  suf- 
frage opposition,  but  also  on  all  the 
weak  points  in  his  political  record. 
The  results  of  a  well  organized 
country-wide  campaign  of  this  sort, 
conducted  even  by  disfranchised 
women,  might  develop  into  a  serious 
menace. 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  suf- 
fragists campaigned  against  an  anti- 
suffrage  presidential  candidate  the 
organized  anti-suffragists  would  sup- 
port  him.   This   is   also  conceivable. 


But  the  active  and  open  support  of 
the  organized  anti-suffragi.sts  would 
prove  a  dangerous  boomerang  to  any 
national  candidate  they  might  sup- 
port. For  a  clean-cut  contest  between 
Eastern  suffrage  and  anti-suffrage 
forces  regarding  a  presidential  can- 
didate would  arouse  women  voters  to 
a  greater  degree  of  solidarity  of  in- 
tention and  activity  than  could  be 
achieved  in  any  other  way.  This  in- 
creased activity  of  Western  women 
resulting  from  Eastern  "anti"  oppo- 
sition might  easily  focus  the  political 
fight  within  their  states  on  this  par- 
ticular issue,  and  force  many  local 
political  leaders  into  the  arena 
against  an  "anti"  candidate,  either 
on  principle  or  to  save  their  official 
necks.  As  one-fifth  of  the  votes  for 
President  com6  from  the  equal  suf- 
frage states,  such  a  potentiality 
would  scarcely  be  offset  by  the  con- 
tribution of  even  well  organized  anti- 
suffrage  indirect  influence. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  no  wise  political  leaders  of 
any  party  would  dare  nominate  as 
candidate  for  President  any  individ- 
ual openly  opposed  to  suffrage,  how- 
ever desirable  his  other  vote-getting 
qualities  might  be.  This  is  in  itself 
an  interesting  touchstone  of  the  tre- 
mendous advance  Votes  for  Women 
has  made  in  this  country. 

So  far  the  sex  solidarity  of  Amer- 
ican women  has  never  been  really 
tested.  What  the  efforts  of  the  organ- 
izations now  mobilizing  the  women's 
vote  will  accomplish  not  even  the 
most  astute  politician  can  foretell 
with  certainty.  It  is  an  unknown 
quantity  which  may  prove  far  less 
powerful  than  suffragists  hope;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  prove  far 
more  dangerous  than  politicians  yet 
realize.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
Presidents  who  have  had  a  popular 
majority  have  failed  of  election  be- 
cause they  did  not  secure  a  majority 
of  the  presidential  electors.  Women 
vote  for  ninety-one  electors ;  that  is, 
over  one-sixth  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. If  Iowa  goes  for  suffrage  this 
week  this  total  will  be  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  four.  Altho  women 
are  in  a  minority  in  the  equal  suf- 
frage states,  when  one  recalls  that 
California  went  Progressive  by  only 
five  hundred  votes,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  in  a  close  election  their 
votes  might  prove  the  deciding  factor 
in  electing  a  President. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when 
the  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment  by  the  Democratic  party 
or  a  Republican  plank  pledging  na- 
tional enfranchisement  to  women 
may  be  good  politics. 

Croton-on-Hudson,    New    York 


UNNUMBERED    WORLDS 

BY  HARR^   KEMP 

Unnumbered  worlds  flash  round  unnumbered  suns: 
World-generations  battle,  labor,  cease, 
And  millions  go  down  to  the  final  peace 

Thru  all  the  starry  Vast,  while  on  there  runs 

Fierce  generation  still,  and  little  ones 

Clap  tiny  palms  on  million  mothers'  knees — 
Themselves  to  toil  and  strive  till  death's  release 

And  from  their  loins  pour  newer  millions. 

From  time  to  time  all  Space  doth  halt  and  cry 
On  Thee,  or  Life, — for  they  would  gladly  know 
Whence  they  have  come  and  whither  they  must  go — 

Then  a  star  falls,  and  Silence  gives  reply   .   .   , 
No  answer  else! — and  Nature  trudges  on 
With  death,  and  life,  and  sunset,  night  and  dawn. 


READING    AFTER    THIRTY 


SOMEWHERE  in  the  mass  of 
that  splendid,  highly  personal 
journalism  of  his,  William  Haz- 
litt  declares  that  he  was  never  able 
to  read  a  book  thru  after  thirty. 
That  penetrating  man,  Samuel  But- 
ler, reflecting  in  his  "Note-Books"  on 
"What  Audience  to  Write  For," 
says:  "People  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty  read  a  good  deal, 
after  thirty  their  reading  drops  off 
and  by  forty  is  confined  to  each  per- 
son's special  subject,  newspapers  and 
magazines."  Thirty  again,  you  see. 

We  all  have  friends  wlio  have  been 
omniverous  readers,  persons  who,  to 
our  admiration  and  despair,  seem  to 
have  read  everything  in  "literature." 
It  may  have  struck  us,  however,  as  a 
curious  thing  that,  except  possibly 
in  rare  instances,  such  persons  ap- 
pear not  to  read  much  now,  beyond 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  up- 
shot of  what  they  are  able  to  say, 
when  you  ask  them  why  this  is  true, 
is  that  one  simply  reaches  a  time  of 
life  when  one  "quits  reading,"  as 
one  ceases  to  dance,  or  cools  in  in- 
terest toward  the  latest  fashions  in 
overcoats. 

But,  undoubtedly  there  are  persons 
who  continue  to  read,  apparently 
with  unabated  industry  and  zest,  no 
matter  how  old  they  may  become. 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  course,  was  a  con- 
stant reader  all  his  life,  and  would 
cheerfully  read  anything  whether  it 
was  readable  or  not.  Tho  did  not  he 
somewhere  confess  to  himself  that 
he  did  not  read  things  thru?  Mr. 
Huneker,  who  is  well  on  the  richer 
side  of  thirty,  would  seem  to  read 
everything  printed  about  five  min- 
utes after  it  has  left  the  press,  and 
before  anybody  else  has  had  a  chance 
to  see  it.  There  are  so  many  capital 
letters  on  the  pages  of  his  own  books 
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BY  ROBERT  C.  HOLLIDAY 

that  it  makes  one  dizzy  to  look  at 
them.  Whether  or  not  he  reads  thru 
all  the  books  he  mentions  is  of  course 
(as  he  is  a  reviewer)  a  question. 
And,  then,  both  Mr.  Huneker  and 
the  Doctor  belong  to  the  trade,  so  to 
say.  Another  startlingly  prodigious 
reader  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  hilari- 
ously past  thirty,  and  not  exclusively 
identified  with  literary  "shop."  He  is 
continually  discovering  and  vigor- 
ously recommending  new  poets  and 
short-story  writers  whom  profession- 
al critics  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
get  around  to.  It  does  not  appear 
that  a  fundamental  or  organic 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  hu- 
man brain  which  inhibits  reading 
occurs  more  or  less  suddenly  at 
thirty. 

Why  then  do  so  many  reading  an- 
imals cease  at  about  that  time  to 
read?  Butler  does  not  say.  Arnold 
Bennett  (was  it  not?)  has  asked 
what's  the  use  of  his  reading  more, 
he  knows  enough.  Hazlitt,  in  his  own 
case,  surmised  that  the  keener  in- 
terest of  writing  rather  asphyxiated 
the  impulse  to  read.  And,  doubtless, 
that  generally  is  about  the  size  of 
it.  As  in  the  cure  of  the  drink  habit, 
a  new  and  more  intense  interest  will 
drive  out  the  old.  The  reader,  of 
course,  is  a  spectator,  not  an  active 
participant  in  the  world's  doings. 
After  thirty,  desirable  citizens  of 
ordinary  energy  have  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  role  of  noncombatant, 
and  the  taste  of  action  and  of  suc- 
cess, like  the  taste  of  war,  makes 
them  impatient  with  quieter  things. 
Failures  read  more  than  successful 
men.  Bachelors  no  doubt  read  much 
more  than  husbands.  And  fathers 
seldom  are  great  readers.  This  last 
fact  may  explain  the  observation 
that  even  college  professors  do  not 


read  fanatically.  When  they  are 
"off"  awhile  they  "play  with"  their 
children  (children  are  great  enemies 
everywhere  to  reading),  who  are 
much  more  real  to  them  than  study. 

In  one  of  his  later  books  George 
Moore  chronicles  his  resolve  to  cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  reading,  to  learn 
to  read  again.  And  he  sucks  much 
naive  pleasure  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  prospective  enterprise'; 
but  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  perse- 
vere in  it,  and  drifts  away  instead 
into  reveries  of  what  he  has  read. 
There  is  a  thought  here,  however,  to 
be  hearkened  to:  the  idea  of  learn- 
ing to  read  'again. 

What  is  it  that  happens  to  one  in 
consequence  of  his  ceasing  to  read? 
He  suffers  a  hardening  of  the  intel- 
lectual arteries.  There  are  quaint  old 
codgers  one  knows  here  and  there 
who  declare  that  in  fiction  there  has 
"been  nothing  since  Dickens."  They 
are  delightful,  of  course;  but  one 
would  rather  see  than  be  one.  We 
all  know  many  persons  whose  intel- 
lectual clock  stopped  "='ome  time  ago, 
and  there  are  people  whose  minds 
apparently  froze  at  about  the  time 
when  they  should  have  begun  to 
ripen,  and  which  are  like  blocks  of 
ice  with  a  fish  (or  a  volume  of  Hux- 
ley) inside.  Nothing  now  can  get  in. 

At  those  times  of  earnest  intro- 
spection, when  one  would  "swear  off" 
this  or  that,  would  reduce  one's 
smoking,  would  adopt  the  principle 
of  "do  it  now,"  and  so  on — at  those 
times  an  excellent  New  Year's  reso- 
lution, or  birthday  resolution,  or 
first  day  of  the  month  resolution, 
would  be  to  re-learn  to  read,  to  keep, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  his  friend- 
ships, one's  reading  continually  "in 
good  repair." 

New   York  City 


T^he  Ind(^p(^ndent -Harpers  VP^ekli/ 

NEWS-PICTORIAL 
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Copi/riijht   Iiilrrnnlioiuit   Film 

Major  Langhonie,  remarking  "I 
am  clear  of  red  tape  and  knoir  no 
Rio  Grande,"  chased  the  Glen 
Springs  raiders  till  he  caught  np 


f'ndrruofid 

The  fall  of  Asia.  On  top  of  this  "Arch  of  the  Na- 
tio7is"  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition — noiv  fallen 
before  the  wreckers  like  most  of  its  felloiv-structiires 
in  that  splendid  array  of  conrts  a)id  palaces — is  the 
with  them,  killed  five,  captured  fine  group  representing  the  Nations  of  the  East  that 
two,   and   rescued   their  captives,     ive  reproduced  m  The  Independent  over  a  year  ago. 


(  ifpyripht    Inlernationat    Fihn 

Gubernatorial  inspiration  for 
Pennsylvania  road-makfrs.  Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh  driving  a 
split-log  drag  on  Good  Roads  Day, 
ic  h  c  n  150,000  Pennsylvanians 
worked    to    get    better    hightvays. 


Th^  TncI<^P^ricl^nt    N  EWS-PICTO  RIAL  IIafp<3^'s  n^^kU^ 


The  last  log  raft  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  pine  woods  of  northern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  been  denuded  till 
number  is  too  costly  to  risk  in  the  river,  and  the  dam  at  Keokuk  bars  the  way  to  the  South.  Rafting  down  the  river  was 
once  a  picturesque  occupation  of  the  sort  that  Mark  Twain  made  famous.  From  Mrs.  J.   Wecrevel,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


Not  all  Mexicans  hate  all  Americans — here  are  tars  from 
the  U.  S.  S.  Machias,  now  at  Tampico,  who  have  made 
friends  with  Mexican  youngsters  and  their  mothers.  From, 
B.    M.     Fairbanks,     Yeoman    First     Class,     U.    S.    Navy. 


Practicing  at  coast  defense — a  big  shell,  ready  to  be  loaded 
on  a  truck,  carried  to  the  mortar  in  which  it  is  used, 
ram,med  home  and  sent  on  a  five-mile  flight,  at  Fort  Bar- 
rancas, Florida.  From   WHliaTn  Reed,  22d  Coast  Artillery. 


Union   workers   thruout   the   country   gave    the   money   for  this  monument,   in    Wheeling,    West   Virginia,    to   Augustus 
Pollack,  a  stogie  manufacturer  who  was  known  as  a  fair  employer.    From    C.    C.   K4ine,    Wheeling,    Ten   Dollar   picture. 


Th^  TrKJep^rrJ^nt      N   EWS^ PICTORIAL    Hafp<^f^s  n^cMt^ 


l'"VUnuM  Meilem 


Ruins  of  men — blind  polius  learning  again  to  ivalk — in  the  dark-.        Ruins  of  hornes — a  village  near  the  horror  of  Verdun. 


On  Saturday,  June  S,  thii^  great  parade  of  130,000    persons    proelaiuied    Chieago's    belief    iti    )iatioHal    preparedness.    The 
marchers  are  passing  north  on  Michigan  arenue.  Eight  other  cities  from  Connecticut  to  Utah-had  similar  parades  that  day. 


A  WORLD  PLAN  FOR  DURABLE  PEACE 


BY  FANNY  FERN  ANDREWS 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BRANCH  OF  THE  ChNTRAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  A  DURABLE  PEACE 


OF  all  the  efforts  designed  to  place 
the  nations  on  a  permanent  basis 
of  international  order,  the  Central 
Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace  oc- 
cupies a  unique  position.  This  was 
formed  by  the  International  Confiden- 
tial Meeting  at  The  Hague  in  April, 
1915,  when  thirty  international  jurists, 
statesmen,  economists  and  publicists 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Italy,  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  came  together  to  discuss 
the  basis  of  a  durable  peace. 

This  remarkable  group,  representing 
belligerents  and  neutrals,  stipulated 
that  their  deliberations  should  not  be 
concerned  with  the  present  war,  and 
further  determined  that  the  names  of 
the  members  should  be  held  confidential 
and  that  the  sessions  should  not  be  open 
to  the  press.   It  was  only  under  these 

conditions,  in  fact,  that  the  bel-      

ligerent  members  were  willing 
to  take  part  in  a  conference 
while  their  respective  nations 
were  at  war.  The  wisdom  of 
these  rules  is  apparent.  The  con- 
fidential character  of  the  meet- 
ing rendered  discussion  free  and 
unembarrassed  by  fear  of  un- 
wise publicity.  It  was  only  after 
the  close  of  the  meeting  that  the 
eager  press  learned  the  conclu- 
sions which  were  summed  up  in 
what  was  called  the  Minimum 
Program.  The  names  of  the  par- 
ticipants were  still  held  confiden- 
tial. As  the  Minimum  Program, 
however,  began  to  influence 
the  minds  of  thinkers  beyond 
the  countries  represented  in  the 
confidential  meeting,  and  na- 
tional groups  of  the  Central 
Organization  for  a  Durable 
Peace  became  established,  the 
International  Executive  Com- 
mittee voted  to  publish  the 
names  of  that  committee  and 
also  the  names  of  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  plans  of  the  Central  Organ- 
ization. The  program  of  this 
unique  organization  is  now  giv- 
.  en  to  the  public  with  a  plea  for 
united  support. 

The  Central  Organization  for 
a  Durable  Peace  is  inspired  by 
the  conviction  that  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  a  new  world 
order  which  must  come  after 
the  present  war  must  be  laid  to- 
day, and  it  off'ers  the  Minimum 
Program  "as  a  foundation  for 
common  action."  The  nine  points 
of  this  program  were  drawn  up 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
practical  situation  after  the 
war. 

The  establishment  of  a  dur- 
able peace  involves  two  steps: 
(1)  The  settlement  of  immedi- 
ate questions,  those  touching 
the  political,  financial  and 
territorial    situation;    and     (2) 
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the  reestablishment  a:ul  the  strengthen- 
ing of  international  law. 

In  the  congress  that  will  assemble  to 
draw  up  the  terms  of  peace  there  will 
probably  be  a  limited  number  of  states, 
for  it  is  natural  that  the  people  who 
have  carried  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
war  will  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  regulate  the  settlement  of  imme- 
diate questions.  In  order  that  this  set- 
tlement, however,  may  not  result  in  a 
mere  armistice,  having  in  it  the  seeds  of 
future  war,  it  must  adhere  to  certain 
principles.  The  Minimum  Program 
points  out  two  safeguards.  It  calls  atten- 
tion, first,  to  the  principle  of  national- 
ity. The  Central  Organization  for  a 
Durable  Peace  recognizes  that  the  po- 
litical frontiers  in  Europe,  coinciding 
only  rarely  with  the  limits  of  nationali- 
ties, are  a  constant  cause  of  war.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  regulate  these  con- 


THE  MINIMUM  PROGRAM 

1.  No  annexation  or  transfer  of  territory 
shall  be  made  contrary  to  the  interests  and 
tvishes  of  the  population  concerned.  Where 
possible  their  consent  shall  be  obtained  by 
plebiscite  or  otherivise. 

2.  The  states  shall  guarantee  to  the  various 
nationalities,  included  in  their  boundaries, 
equality  before  the  law,  religious  liberty 
and  the  free  use  of  their  native  languages. 

3.  The  states  shall  agree  to  introduce  in 
their  colonies,  protectorates  and  spheres  of 
influence,  liberty  of  commerce,  or  at  least 
equal  treatment  for  all  nations. 
U.  The  work  of  the  Hague  Conferences  xoith 
a  view  to  the  peaceful  organization  of  the 
Society  of  Nations  shall  be  developed. 
The  Hague  Conference  shall  be  given  a  per- 
manent organization  and  meet  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

5.  The  states  shall  agree  to  submit  all  their 
disputes  to  peaceful  settlement.  For  this 
purpose  there  shall  be  created,  in  addition 
to  the  existent  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration, 
(a)  a  permanent  Court  of  InternoMonal  Jus- 
tice, (b)  a  permanent  International  Council 
of  Investigation  and  Conciliation. 

6.  The  states  shall  bind  themselves  to  take 
concerted  action,  diplomatic,  economic  or 
military,  in  case  any  state  should  resort  to 
military  measures  instead  of  submitting  the 
dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to  the  media- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Investigation  and  Con- 
ciliation. 

7.  The  states  shall  agree  to  reduce  their 
armaments. 

8.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
naval  armaments,  the  right  of  capture  shall 
be  abolished  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
assured. 

9.  Foreign  policy  shall  be  under  the  effec- 
tive control  of  the  parliaments  of  the  respec- 
tive nations. 
Secret  treaties  shall  be  void. 


ditions,  which  are  the  result  of  an  his- 
torical evolution,  but  it  urges  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  issue  of  the  war,  the 
number  of  such  cases  may  not  be  aug- 
mented by  the  next  treaty  of  peace. 
The  second  safeguard  is  the  insistence 
that  states  shall  introduce  in  their  col- 
onies, protectorates  and  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, liberty  of  commerce,  or  at  least 
equal  treatment  for  all  nations.  In  this 
domain,  we  find  a  fruitful  source  of 
conflict,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  any 
congress  which  bases  its  settlement  on 
the  principles  of  a  durable  peace  to  deal 
with  this  branch  of  economic  rivalry 
because  of  its  potency  in  creating  dan- 
gerous oppositions  and  thereby  provok- 
ing wars. 

The  program  anticipates  the  calling 
of  two  assemblies,  a  comparatively  small 
body  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  peace 
as    just    described,    and    a    large    body 

representative    of    all    civilized 

states  to  deal  with  the  reestab- 
lishment and  strengthening  of 
international  law.  It  is  evident 
that  the  matters  mentioned 
above  concern  the  whole  body  of 
civilized  states,  since  there  can 
be  no  permanent  settlement  of 
some  of  the  questions  which  im- 
mediately concern  the  bellig- 
ents  until  many  world  questions 
of  international  law  are  satis- 
factorily dealt  with.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  problem  of  arma- 
ments and  the  freedom  of  the 
sea  are  especially  urged  for 
present  consideration. 

It  is  necessary  to  organize 
peace  if  it  is  to  be  durable.  The 
program  proposes,  in  addition  to 
the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration, 
a  Court  of  Justice,  a  Council  of 
Investigation  and  Conciliation, 
and  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Hague  Conference. 
Thus  no  entirely  new  institu- 
tion is  included  in  the  plan. 
The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion presents  a  successful  record 
of  fifteen  cases  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1902.  The  Second 
Hague  Conference  voted  by  a 
large  majority  for  the  project 
of  an  International  Court  of 
Justice,  altho,  as  is  well  known, 
it  failed  of  realization  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  incident 
to  the  problem  of  its  composi- 
tion. The  idea  of  a  Council  of 
Investigation  and  Conciliation 
for  dealing  with  non-justiciable 
questions,  those  indeed  which 
are  most  likely  to  lead  to  war, 
has  developed  from  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiiy  established  by 
the  First  Hague  Conference. 
Finally,  to  look  forward  to  the 
development  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference into  an  international  as- 
sembly, meeting  periodically  to 
formulate  and  codify  rules  of 
international  law,  coincides  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Second  Hague 
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Conference  in  providinpr  for  the  calling 
of  the  third. 

Besides  ur^inf^  the  consideration  of 
those  principles  of  durable  peace  which 
should  pfovern  the  peace  settlement  con- 
gress and  the  plan  for  international 
organization,  the  Central  Organization 
for  a  Durable  Peace  believes  that  the 
stability  of  peace  will  never  be  main- 
tained wholly  thru  measures  of  inter- 
national order.  In  speaking  of  the 
limitations  of  international  law,  Mr. 
Root  said:  "Law  can  not  control  na- 
tional policy,  and  it  is  thru  the  working 
of  long  continued  and  persistent  na- 
tional policies  that  the  present  war  has 
come.  Against  such  policies  all  attempts 
at  conciliation  and  good  understanding 
and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  powerless."  The  pro- 
gram mentions  two  measures  in  this  do- 
main which  are  especially  indispensa- 
ble: (1)  The  guarantee  to  the  national 
minorities  of  civil  equality,  religious  lib- 
erty and  the  free  use  of  their  native 
languages;  (2)  the  parliamentary  con- 
trol of  foreign  politics  with  interdiction 
of  all  secret  treaties. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  Mini- 
mum Program,  and  that  which  offers  a 
great  departure  from  present  interna- 
tional procedure,  is  the  provision  for  an 
international  treaty,  binding  states  to 
refer  their  disputes  to  an  arbitral  or 
judicial  tribunal  or  to  the  Council  of 
Investigation  and  Conciliation,  and 
further  to  use  concerted  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic and  military  pressure  against 
any  state  that  breaks  the  treaty.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  we  find  developed 
a  world  League  of  Peace,  which,  if  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  public  opinion,  can 
come  into  existence  thru  the  action  of 
the  world  congress  to  convene  after  the 
war. 

The  Central  Organization  for  a  Dur- 
able Peace  has  already  formed  national 
groups  in  almost  all  countries  to  make 
a  technical  study  of  the  proposals  laid 
down  in  the  Minimum  Program.  Nine 
Research  Committees  have  been  organ- 
ized, representing  the  nine  points  of  the 
Minimum  Program.  Some  thirty-five  re- 
search studies,  including  nine  prepared 
by  members  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee, have  already  been  published.  These 
are  now  used  by  the  various  national 
groups  as  a  basis  of  technical  study  and 
discussion,  and  after  final  editing,  they 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  governments  of  the 
world. 

Thru  these  study  groups,  which  now 
represent  twenty-six  nations,  this  or- 
ganization is  building  up  a  united  sup- 
port of  the  underlying  principles  of 
equitable  law,  and  is  thereby  destined 
to  become  a  world  factor  in  influencing 
the  great  settlement.  The  effort  de- 
mands the  support  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  one  nation  alone,  or  of  a  group 
of  nations,  cannot  effect  a  new  world 
order;  it  is  a  task  for  the  civilized 
world.  The  work  of  the  Central  Organ- 
ization for  a  Durable  Peace  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  simultaneous  world  study 
to  prepare  for  action  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  world's  history  which 
we  shall  witness  after  the  war. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


For  the  Kin^ 

The  Dish  of  the  Palaces 
Nearly  All  the  World  Over 

"I  was  taken,"  he  writes,  "throuji;-!!  the  Emperor's  kitchen, 
and  what  do  you  suppose?     Why,  tliere  was  Quaker  Oats." 

But  in  his  own  kitchen  it  wasn't. 

It's  a  curious  fact.  We  Americans  import  Scotch  and 
Irish  oats  to  sell  at  fancy  prices.  But  in  the  British  Isles, 
where  these  oats  grow,  Quaker  is  the  dominant  brand. 

And  some  of  us  take  any  oats  that  are  offered,  thinking 
oat  flakes  much  alike. 

But  the  connoisseurs  of  a  hundred  nations  send  here  for 
their  favorite  oats. 

Here  is  one  American  product — one  of  the  few — which  has 
won  the  whole  world's  admiration.  Don't  you  know  that 
such  a  product  must  deserve  supremacy? 

Quaker  Oats 

The  Supreme  Morning  Dainty 


Oats,  to  have  the  finest  flavor, 
must  be  Northern  grown. 

But  we  go  further.  We  take  the 
choicest  Northern  oats  and  pick 
out  the  choicest  third.  That  is,  we 
discard  two-thirds  of  tlie  oats  be- 
cause they  are  underfed. 

From  the  big,  piuinp  grains — just 
the   cream   of   the   oats — we   make 


these   luscious   flakes.     That's   why 
tiiis  flavor  has  won  the  world. 

Remember  that.  Without  e.xtra 
price — without  extra  effort — j-ou 
can  get  Quaker  Oats  when  you 
order.  Vou  can  breakfast  the  same 
as  kings.  .After  that,  a  lesser  oat 
dainty  will  hardly  be  served  on 
your  table. 


lOc  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


A  $2.50  Aluminum  Cooker 

Made  to  our  order,  extra  large  and  heavy,  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  the  ideal  way. 
Send  us  five  trademarks — the  picture  of  the  Quaker — cut  from  the  fronts  of  five 
Qu.Tker  Oats  packages.  .Send  $i  with  them,  and  this  douhle  cooker  will  he  sent  by 
parcel  post.     This  offer  applies  to  tlic  United    .States    and    Can.ida 

Address  The  Quaker  Oat«  Company,  1708  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


What  Good  Was  Your  Schooling F 

A  C oniposite  Kducational  Autobioo^raphy  of  Independent  Readers 


WITH  a  view  of  g:etting  some  light 
upon   the  much   discussed   ques- 
tion of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  school  system,  we  called  upon  our 
readers  in  the  issue  of  January  10  to 
answer  these  two  questions : 

1.  Of  all  you  were  taught  at  school  what 
has  proved  most  useful  to  you  iu  after 
life? 

2.  What  liave  you  had  to  learn  since 
leaving  school  which  you  might  have  been 
taught  there? 

Those  who  responded  represented  all 
kinds  and  degrees  of  education  and  of 
practical  life,  so  we  have  in  the  letters 
an  experience  meeting  of  the  widest 
scope  on  what  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth. 

The  first  lesson  we  learn  from  them 
is  the  impracticability  of  prescribing 
any  single  course  of  study  as  suited  to 
all  minds  and  future  careers.  Almost 
every  conceivable  study  is  mentioned 
among  those  which  have  proved  most 
useful,  and  some  inconceivable  studies 
are  mentioned  among  those  most  missed. 
Many,  it  is  true,  specify  the  same  study, 
but  do  not  agree  as  to  what  they  got 
out  of  it.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
classify  and  tabulate  the  answers,  and 
we  can  only  give  in  a  general  way  their 
trend. 

English  in  its  double  sense  of  com- 
position and  literature  is  most  often 
mentioned.  Perhaps  then  we  should  be- 
gin our  quotations  with  a  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  of 
Columbia  University. 

Question  I.  P]nglish  !  Hence,  expression, 
cfimmunication — a  broad  highway,  easily 
traveled,  between  mine  and  the  world's 
life.  Hence,  also,  acquaintance  with  the 
treasuries — and  treasurers — of  literature — 
of  "the  best  that  mankind  has  thought  and 
said   and  done." 

Question  II. — Perhaps  a  course  in  lioui 
to  tcdrh  administered  to  most  college  and 
university  i)rofessors.  Students  are  devel- 
oped into  cisterns,  not  dynamos!  A  course, 
in  any  subject,  which  puts  a  premium  on 
power  and  original,  creative  effort  on  the 
part  of  students,  would  be  the  most  useful 
course  I  did  not  get.  F.  H.  Baik 

Neic  York  City 

I.  Of  all  that  I  learned  at  school,  the 
English  language  has  been  most  useful  to 
me  both  in  its  technique  and  its  literature. 

II.  I  wish  I  felt  equally  safe  and  firm 
in  planning  meals,  home-sewing,  house 
decoration,  and  kindergarten  amusements. 
In  less  than  a  year  of  such  courses  in 
school  I  could  have  arrived  definitely  at 
information  toward  which  I  now  travel  a 
fitful   and   worried    marcli. 

Mks.  Henry  A.  Danfortii 
Charlestot} ,  AI  ifison ri 

I.  Language,  commencing  with  McGuf- 
fey's  si)eiling  book — learned  by  heart,  ev- 
ery word — McGufl'ey's  readers,  Kidd's  elo- 
cution, Harvey's  grammars,  Harkness' 
Latin  grammars  and  CiPsar"s  Comment- 
aries. 

II.  Pi'oper  considei-ation  for  others. 
Everything^  that  heli)ed  one  to  cultivate 
the  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Fannie  A.  Caldwell 
Piqua,  Ohio 

I  believe  what  I  value  most  has  been 
my  love  of  good  literature,  which  we  all 
imbibed  from  MeCnffey's  ohl  fifth  and 
sixth  readers.  We  had  daily  drills  in  pars- 
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ing    and    sentence     const  luction.     but     we 
were  never  once  told  to  sjicak  correctly. 

The  old  fashioned  leader  with  its 
"gems  of  choice  literature,"  nowadays 
so  sneered  at,  is  regarded  with  grati- 
tude by  those  who  woie  drilled  in  it. 
Many  of  our  correspondents  specify  the 
bits  of  poetry  and  prose  they  had  to 
memorize  as  "the  most  useful"  of  all 
they  learned  at  school. 

The  reading  and  learning  by  heart  of 
classic  bits  of  English  ))rose  and  poetry, 
starting  a  real  love  for  the  best  in  litera- 
ture. Next  to  this,  a  grounding  in  Latin 
that  helped  much  in  the  use  of  English 
and  in  the  understanding  and  study  of 
Romance  languages.  E.  H.   Smith 

Philadelphia 

A  love  of  reading,  a  training  in  thought 
getting,  in  concentration — the  memorizing 
of  poems  of  Shakespeai-c.  Scott.  Cowper, 
^IVnnyson  and  others,  while  very  young, 
were  the  best  things  I  got  at  school.  The 
seeds  from  which  my  ideals  grew  many 
years  after  were  these  stored-up  thoughts 
of  the  masters.  Ethel  Spriggs 

Sarnh.sville,   Ohio 

The  classicists  turned  out  strong  in 
this  questionnaire.  They  are  evidently 
not  afraid  to  put  their  favorite  study 
to  the  pragmatic  test  implied  by  the 
wording  of  the  question.  We  vdll  first 
call  upon  a  chemist  to  testify: 

I  believe  Latin  and  Greek  were  my  most 
useful  studies.  They  were  the  key  that  un- 
locked some  of  the  world's  best  literature, 
and  the  logical  background  for  subsequent 
modern  language  study.  The  close  applica- 
tion demanded  to  mastei-  these  subjects, 
and  the  student  habits  thereby  acquired, 
have  proved  of  permanent  value.  The  pro- 
fessors were  men  of  strong  personality, 
real  teachers,  and  not  a  little  of  the  bene- 
fit came  from   associations  with  them. 

Nuiiolas  Knight 

Cornell   College.  Mount   Vernon,  Iowa 

The  most  iiseful  thing  that  I  learned  at 
school  was  an  interest  in  Latin  literature 
gained  while  listening  to  older  pupils 
translate  Virgil.  This  led  to  my  own  later 
study  of  Latin  after  leaving  school  and  to 
my  wider  knowledge  of  language  forms. 
Whatever  of  later  professional  success  I 
have  had  is  by  a  h<nise-that-Jack-built 
lirocess  referable  to  this  and  to  my  home 
training.  E.   I.  Harris 

Washington   State  Normal  School, 
Ellenshurg.    Washington 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  my  language 
work  was  studying  T^atin  and  Greek,  not 
the  inanities  in  English  that  are  sometimes 
taught  at  the  present  day ;  that  I  had  real 
metaphysics. 
"Down  mid  the  tangled  roots  of  things 

That  coil  about  the  central  fire," 
not  experiments  in  the  l)ehavior  of  chick- 
ens, and  that  I  had  Dio  Lewis'  "Light 
(Jymnastics''  instead  of  the  terrible  ath- 
letics that  are  breaking  down  the  hearts  of 
our  children   and  youth   today. 

Samantha  Whipple  Shovp 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1.  "Small  liatin  and  less  Greek"  learned 
in  two  years  in  the  Bostmi  Latin  School 
opening  up  a  new  world  to  me ;  but  being 
poor  I  had  to  stop  and  go  to  work. 

B.  L.   S.,   1865 

Boston 

Mental  arithmetic^the  very  name  of 
which  is  a  reflection  on  other  kinds  of 
arithmetic — is  mentioned  by  several  as 
a  most  valuable  exercize. 

In  the  early  "r)()'s.  in  a  "Ijittle  Red 
School   House"   in  Maine,   I   had  a  drill  in 


Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,  conducted 
by  the  schoolmistress  of  that  period.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  most  important  event  of 
my  early  schooling.  The  inevitable  result 
of  such  a  mental  gymnastic  was  to  induce 
a  habit  of  brain  activity,  sometimes  brain 
agility.  S.  E.  Geddes 

Xcir  York  City 

Fifteen  minutes  of  arduous  mental  gym- 
nastics started  the  educational  ball  rolling 
every  morning  of  my  school  days.  Imi>or- 
tant  practical  drill  in  remembering  tele- 
phone numbers  and  messages,  shoijping 
lists,  etc.,  were  judiciously  mixed  in  witli 
the  memorizing  of  really  good  prose  and 
verse.  Then  there  were  always  a  few  min- 
utes of  stiff  mental  arithmetic  that  ended 
the  "memory"'  period  like  a  snap  of  the 
whip,  and  the  whole  idea  was  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  curriculum. 

Eleanor  Woods  Burr 

New  Yo)-k  Citg 

If  we  count  the  votes,  then  the  three 
R's  have  it  by  a  large  plurality.  More 
than  half  our  correspondents  specify 
"reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic"  in  some 
form,  as  their  "most  useful  study." 

But  many  mention  less  tangible  kinds 
of  education : 

I.  I  drove  down  from  "Muskrat  Med- 
der,"  where  I  was  the  head  of  a  mouse 
and  attended  school  in  the  city,  where  I 
immediately  became  the  ninetieth  odd  hair 
on  the  tail  of  a  lion.  This  consciousness 
that  there  are  so  many  people  in  the  world 
smarter  than  I  am  was  the  most  valuable 
thing  I  gained   from  my   schooling. 

II.  I  should  have  been  taught:  To  en- 
dorse a  check  correctly  ;  to  put  the  "Dr." 
of  a  bill  in  the  right  place ;  to  pound  the 
na;l  and  not  my  thumb;  to  read  "sermons 
in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks"  : 
to  love  Jesus ;  to  tend  a  garden  :  to  write 
legible  words  instead  of  hen-scratches ;  to 
spell  most  words  of  six  letters  and  a  few 
words  with  ten ;  to  stop  when  I've  said 
enough.  Ralph   C.   Jenkins 

Manchester,   Vermont 

The  most  useful  thing  I  learned  in  col- 
lege was  reverence  for  and  belief  in  au- 
thority. 

The  greatest  lesson  I  have  had  to  learn 
since  is  reverence  for  and  belief  in  myself. 

This  is  not  a  paradox.  These  lessons  are 
not  contradictory  :  they  are  supplementary. 
"Faith   without   works   is   dead." 

Lee  W.  Cooke 

Walla   Walla,   Washington 

The  most  useful  thing  that  I  was  taught 
at  school :  know  thyself  and  not  every- 
thing. 

Have  had  to  learn  since  leaving  school : 
to  be  alert,  prompt,  systematic,  consider- 
ate, and  last  but  not  least:  cultivate  sun- 
shine on  life's  journey. 

„  r  Frank  Johnson 

Pomeroy,  Iowa 

Much  criticism  and  ridicule  has  been 
directed  against  the  college  student  for 
his  propensity  to  choose  by  professors 
instead  of  by  subjects  in  his  electives. 
But  this  course  is  not  so  irrational  as  it 
may  appear,  to  judge  by  the  many  cor- 
respondents who  refer  to  the  influence 
of  some  teacher  rather  than  the  learn- 
ing of  a  certain  study.  For  instance, 
the  principal  of  the  Mars  High  School: 

Outside  of  the  three  R's  I  learned  noth- 
ing while  in  school.  Of  course.  I  i)assed 
the  examinjitions.  Either  a  well  ti-ained 
dog  or  boy  can  do  this — if  subjected  long 
enough  to  the  beating  in  nii'tliods  of  our 
public  sclio(ds.  But  on<>  thing  I  did  as- 
sinfilate,  namely,  the  spii-it  of  a  teacher. 
It  haunted  me  in  after  years  like  a  ghost. 
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Wonderful 
Bird  Books 

Now  Sent  FREE! 

Mail  Coupon  for  This  Examination  Offer 

Be  able  to  tell  every  bird  you  see.  To 
know  our  little  feathered  "pals"  as  they  flit 
by.  To  know  the  bad  birds  from  the  good 
ones.  What  a  delight  it  is !  This  knowledge 
all  yours  if  you  will  but  cut  off  and  mail 
the  coupon  at  the  bottom.  And  more,  too. 
Knowledge  of  all  the  flowers,  butterflies 
and  trees.  Books  you  can  put  in  your 
pocket  when  you  go  out.  They  open  up 
beauties  you  may  never  have  seen.  They 
give  you  a  bigger,  better  education.  No  place  where  there  is  a  child  should  be  without  these  books.  Let 
your  children  have  this  knowledge.  This  special  offer  brings  a  wonderful  library  of  Natural  History  to 
you  without  a  cent  of  expense.  You  ought  to  see  these  books.  Act  while  this  opportunity  is  open. 
Examine  the  complete  set  at  your  leisure.  Let  your  family  and  friends  see  it.  Then  decide  whether  or 
not  you  will  buy  it.      Nothing  for  you  to  risk.      Send  the  coupon. 

Know    Every    Bird — 
Flower — Butterfly — Tree 

(The  Pocket  Nature  Library  Will  Tell  You) 


700  COLOR  PICTURES 

Every  feather  of  the  birds  shown  in  the  exact  coloring 
just  as  if  yovi  had  the  bird  in  your  hand.  Every 
petal  and  stamen  of  the  Hower  just  as  colored  or  fash- 
ioned by  Nature.  All  the  wonderful  hues  of  the  but- 
terflies— every  secret  of  the  trees.  You  don't  need  to 
ask.  Pull  one  of  these  handsome  limp  leather  bound 
volumes  from  your  pocket.  There  it  is.  Just  what 
you  want  to  know.  All  nature  like  an  open  book. 
The  very  things  you  have  wanted;  and  carried  as 
easily  as  a  pocket  book.  The  only  pocket  nature  guide 
with  colored  illustrations.  The  principal  facts  about 
each  bird,  butterfly,  flower  or  tree  goes  along  with 
each    illustration. 


No  need  to  search  through  ponderous,  technical,  scientific 
books  to  know  about  the  marvels  of  the  great  outdoors.  A 
group  of  naturalists  show  you  the  better  way  to  learn— in 
direct  contact  with  the  living  things  — and  with  a  handy 
authoritative  guide.  You  can  get  more  out  of  an  hour  with 
the  Pocket  Nature  Library  than  you  can  get  in  a  day,  yes, 
or  a  week,  wandering  blindly  through  field  and  forest.  y^ 
Think  what  these  little  books  would  mean  not  only  / 
to  you  but  to  the  little  son  or  daughter  whose  per-  / 
ceptions  are  just  awakening.      What  a  help 


a  neip  in 
developing  the  ability  to  observe  and  to  learn  at  first  hand  these  books  would  be. 


Mail  This  Coupon— Send  No  Money 

Merely  send  this  coupon  (without  money)  and  the  four  books  will  come  to  you  prepaid. 
Look  at  them.     See  the  wonderful  colors.     Make  up  your  own  mind.      If  you  want  them 
send  only  95  cents,  then  $1.00  per  month  for  four  months  (or  $4.50  cash).      If  you         ^ 
don't  want  them  send  them  back  at  my  expense.  But  get  them  just  to  look  at  anyway.         / 
Send  coupon  today.  y' 

Nelson  Doubleday,  Dept.  375,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.    / 


y/  Nelson 

^  Doubleday. 

y^  Dept.  375 

•         Oy.terBay.N.Y. 

JT  Plrjsc     srnd     mc,    all 

^  chargesprepaid.  thcPocket 

X  Nature  Library    in    tour   vol- 

^r  umes,    bound    in    lull    flexible 

y  leather   and  containing  over  7CX) 

^  color  plales.    If  ihe  books  arc  satis- 

factory  alter  5  days'  examination,   I 
agree  to  pay  95  cents  at  once  and  $1.00 
a  month  for  tour  months   (or  $4.50  cash). 


Otherwise    I   will    return   them, 
and  bill   to 


Send   books 


Xan-.c . 
Address.  . 
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WASTED 


WASTED  light  and  flaking 
paint!  Do  you  realize  how 
much  ivasted  money  it  means? 

Three  thousand  of  the  biggest 
plants  in  the  country  realize  it, 
and  they  now  treat  their  ceilings 
and  walls  with  a  finish  that  in- 
creases daylight  19  per  cent,  to  36 
per  cent,  and  is  permanent. 

By  using  this  finish,  they  help 
their  workmen  do  more  and  better 
work;  they  decrease  accidents ; 
they  save  as  much  as  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  electric  lighting 
every  day ;  and  they  all  save  scal- 
ing and  recoating  of  cold  water 
mixtures,  and  flakingof  paint  into 
the  machinery. 

In  addition,  they  have  ceilings 
and  walls  that  can  be  washed  like 
a  dinner-plate,  and  are  thus  kept 
wonderfully  clean  and  sanitary. 

The  finish  they  use  is  Rice's 
Gloss  Mill  White   (Barreled  Sun- 


iRee.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 


light) ,  an  oil  paint,  made  by  a  spe- 
cial process,  discovered  and  owned 
exclusively  by  the  makers. 

Repeated  tests  have  shown, 
without  a  single  exception,  that 
Rice's  remains  white  longer  than 
any  other  gloss  paint. 

By  the  Rice  Method,  it  can  be 
applied  over  old  cold-ivater  paint. 
It  does  not  flake  or  scale  with  the 
jar  of  machinery,  it  does  not  yel- 
low like  ordinary  oil  paints,  and 
saves  big  money  on  painting,  be- 
cause it  does  not  need  renewing 
for  years. 

Write  for  our  interesting  book  "More 
Light" — and  sample  board. 

ON  CONCRETE  SURFACES.  On  inside 
concrete  Rice's  Granolith  makes  the  best  pos- 
sible primer  for  a  second  coat  of  Rice's  Gloss 
Mill  White — giving  a  glossy  tile-like  finish 
at  no  more  expense  than  lead  and  oil  paint. 
Rice's  Granolith. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

30  Dudley  St.  Providence,  R.  I. 


P 


r  - 


-i  Barreled  ^f  1?P^S^- 
,  .fStinlight '?  *! 


tii^d^ -1  ^- 


THE  SON  OF  MAN 

By  PERCIVAL  W.  WELLS 

is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  tells  the 
story  o(  Jesus  in  epic  form  and  is  itlustraed  by  16  fine 
engravings. 

It  is  Wonderful.'* — Stanwood  Cobb. 
"a    life-story    which    is    itself    a   moving   drama.'' — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"The   verse  effect  is  that  of  power."— Portland  Ex- 
press. 

"The     book    is    reverent    in    tone." — Wilkes-Barre 
Record . 

"a    beautiful    book    that    should     have    numberless 
readers." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"Promp'.s  some  lines  of  thought  which  have  not  been 
awakened  by  previous  writers." — Passaic  Herald. 

A  certain  xuggedness  at  once  apparent,  though  here 

and  there  is  an  exquisite  tenderness." — Pittsburg  Press. 

'Well  written  as  an  epic." — Boston  Globe. 

The  poet's  style  of  versification  merits  great  praise. 

The    verses    are    wonderfully     readable." — Wheeling 

""""-■  Price  $1.25  net 

Order  from  your  dealer  or 

BARTLETT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Wantagh.  N.  Y. 


CASH 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEEIH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWEIRY 


SEND  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old  gold,  platinum  or  silver 
jewelry  (new  or  broken),  false  teeth  (with  or  without  gold), 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold-leaf  cotton  or  magneto  points. 
Nothing  too  large  or  too  small.  We  pay  in  cash  the  highest 
possible  prices.  Can  do  this  because  we  do  the  largest  business 
of  this  kind  in  the  country.  Established  1899.  Your  goods  re- 
turned at  our  expense  should  our  offer  be  refused  in  10  days 
Liberty  Ref  inins  Co..  432  C  Wood  St..  Pittsbar^h,  Pa 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  ami  show  a  new  1916 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle  Write  for  out 
special  offer  on  a  sample  to  introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days' trial.  Send  for  big:  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  most  marveloita  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms, 
94  STYLES,  sizes  and  colors  In  Ranger 
bicycles.  Most  ccinplete  line  In  America. 
Otber  guaranteed  models  811.95.  814.75  and 
817.60.  A  few  good  second-hand  bicycles 
taken  In  trade,  83  to  88  to  clear. 

Tires,  lamps,   wheels,  sundries,  parts,  and  all 

bicycle  supplies  at  half  usual  prices.    Do  not  buy 

.until  you  get  our  catalog  and  offers.     Write  Now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  K 198.  CHICAGO 


Not  history  outlines,  not  dates,  not  names 
she  used  to  make  us  learn,  but  the  spirit 
of  her  face  went  home.  It  led  me  into 
pastures  of  thought  where  I  finally  learned 
to  live. 

In  answer  to  the  .second  question  I  might 
say  that  I  have  had  to  learn  how  to  react 
against  an  iron-faced  world  without  beat- 
ing my  brains  out.  My  classroom  experi- 
ences as  a  student  made  me  too  conscious 
of  the  unreality  of  life.  Bread  and  butter, 
sin  and  suffering,  selfishness  and  love,  jus- 
tice and  injustice — the  approximate  mean- 
ing of  these  things  as  I  would  have  to  find 
them  was  not  brought  home  to  me.  My 
teachers  were  strong  on  the  past  but  weak 
on  the  present.  Get  stronger  teachers  in 
the  school  room,  especially  men  that  can 
and  will  think  courageously  and  then  we 
shall  have  men  and  women  going  forth 
from  our  schools  eager  to  sacrifice  for  the 
redemption  of  our  social  life,  political,  re- 
ligious, economic.  A.  H.  Forman 

Mars,  Pennsylvania 

Many  of  our  women  correspondents 
complain  that  their  schools  and  colleges 
failed  to  provide  for  the  expanding  op- 
portunities of  feminine  life.  We  sur- 
mise that  the  next  generation  will  have 
the  same  complaint  to  make  of  some 
present-day  schools. 

Since  leaving  school  I  have  learned  that 
every  human  being  has  some  one  power 
by  which  he  may  reach  happiness  and  use- 
fulness, and  that  every  life  should  be 
planned  for  the  use  of  the  special  gift 
with  which  the  individual  may  be  en- 
dowed. In  common  with  most  girls'  schools 
my  Alma  Mater  was  diligent  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  keep  us  "womanly." 
As  individuals  we  were  to  be  all  that  was 
pure  and  lovely,  but  no  ideals  of  active 
life  were  held  out  to  us.  It  was  generall,v 
understood  that  we  would  have  a  year  or 
two  of  young  ladyhood  and  drift  into  mat- 
rimony. In  the  case  of  a  majority  of 
women  this  kind  of  training  may  be 
fraught  with  no  evil  consequences,  but 
thru  dependence  and  marital  misery  a  sor- 
rowful minority  realize  that  they  and  the 
world  would  have  been  better  off  if  they 
had  been  taught  as  individuals  and  not  as 
a  sex  whose  work  in  life  was  predestined 
to  lie  in  only  one  field  of  usefulness.  Some 
men  who  are  square  pegs  get  into  round 
holes,  but  thousands  of  round  female  pegs 
are  forced  into  square  holes  with  utter  un- 
consciousness of  the  lifelong  tragedy  in- 
volved. Mrs.  L.  H.  Hill 

Bastrop,   Texas 

The  women  of  the  Library  Club  of 
Glen  Elder,  Kansas,  took  The  Inde- 
pendent questions  as  the  topic  of  a 
meeting  and  got  a  very  frank  and  in- 
teresting discussion  out  of  them.  We 
quote  a  few  of  their  experiences : 

I  wish  I  had  learned  that  fooling  the 
teacher  was  really  harming  myself. 

Learned  truthfulness  is  advisable  even 
with   little  children. 

I  wish  I  had  not  been  taught  to  count 
on  my  fingers.  It  seems  impossible  to 
break  the  habit. 

I  learned  to  mind  at  school.  I  always 
had  my   way  at  home. 

My  drill  in  accurate  spelling  has  made 
me  the  dictionary  of  the  family. 

The  most  useful  thing  was  the  Golden 
Rule. 

I  wish  I  had  been  allowed  more  chance 
for  self-expression — not  forced  to  express 
the    teacher's    ideas. 

Our  second  question,  concerning  the 
sins  of  omission  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, called  out,  as  might  be  expected, 
more  various  replies  than  the  first,  but 
they  fall  readily  into  two  general  class- 
es; one  calls  for  more  practical,  espe- 
cially vocational,  instruction;  the  other 
complains  of  the  lack  of  training  in 
cha^racter-building,  personal  efficiency 
and  the  art  of  getting  along  with  other 
people. 
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We  will  consider  the  practical  de- 
mands first,  as  they  are  easier  met. 
Among  the  "long  felt  wants"  men- 
tioned are  knowledge  of  applied  science, 
especially  mechanics;  manual  training 
(the  kind  that  really  trains),  domestic 
science,  business  methods,  law,  hygiene 
and  agriculture.  We  give  a  few  speci- 
men replies: 

What  I  have  had  to  learn  in  the  years 
since  leaviiiK  school  that  I  might  have 
IcuriH'd  while  there  is  largely  a  i)ractical 
aciiuaiiitance  with  wliat  might  be  called 
the  mechanics  of  everyday  life.  I  think  it 
possible  to  instruct  all  children  in  simi)le 
everyday  mechanical  oitei-ations,  such  as 
would  be  suggested  by  locks  and  hinges,  a 
bicycle  or  a  sewing  machine. 

Fl,OKA    WaUKEN    S.MITH    SeYMOUK 

Chicago 

All  of  my  life  I  have  felt  the  lack  of 
general  and  specific  physical  and  manual 
training — the  practical  application  of 
j>rinciples  of  mathematics,  chemistry, 
jdiysiology,  psychology,  etc.,  to  the  actual 
work  of  everyday  life.  So  I  say,  not  mildly 
but  from  passionate  conviction,  that 
courses  in  pi-actical  business,  domestic 
science,  kindergartening,  carpentering,  etc., 
should  accompany  mental  training.  Much 
of  the  time  in  school  was  wasted,  because 
many  of  us  could  have  done  twice  the 
work  in  the  time  if  we  had  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  grade  schedule.  This  unused 
time  and  certain  hours  of  the  long  sum- 
mer vacation  days  could  well  have  been 
devoted  to  "i)lay"  in  the  form  of  voca- 
tional work.  Mary  White  Slater 

Ironton,  Ohio 

I  think  that  my  school  should  have 
taught  me  some  handicraft  and  that  its 
failure  to  do  so  was  its  most  obvious  fail- 
ure. It  is  ti'ue  that  for  a  year  or  so  I  was 
kept  sawing  and  planing  at  little  bits  of 
wood  for  a  very  few  hours  a  week,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  even  learned  to  drive  a 
nail  without  an  even  chance  of  hitting  my 
thumb.  The  classes  were  too  large,  the 
work  stereotyped  and  formal,  the  teachers 
uudertrained,  overdriven  and  probably  un- 
derpaid. Other  students  were  far  more 
skillful  than  I  and  received  better  marks, 
but  none  of  them  seemed  to  find  in  this 
inadequate  routine  shopwork  either  pleas- 
ure or  enhanced  ability  to  do.      P.  W.  S. 

New  York  City 

No  man  or  woman  in  these  days  can  af- 
ford to  be  ignorant  of  the  working  and 
<-onstruction  of  an  automobile.  It  ought  to 
be  part  of  everybody's  education. 

FkEDEKICK    a.    BlNNEY 

San  Diego,  California 

In  the  secondary  schools  I  ought  to  have 
received : 

1.  Training  of  the  fingers  by  means  of 
sewing. 

2.  Training  of  the  eye  by  means  of 
drawing. 

.'{  Training  of  the  ear  by  means  of  sing- 
ing. 

4.  Training  of  the  whole  body  by  means 
of  i»hysical  exercises  so  that  instead  of 
being  fiat-chested  and  stoop-shouldered  I 
niigiit  now  be  supple  and  strong. 

In  college  I  should  have  been  taught 
dietetics  and  chemistry  applied  to  food 
and   cleanliness. 

I  did  receive  the  ability  to  enjoy  good 
music,  and  as  I  am  a  near-monotone  I 
greatly  ai)preciate  it. 

Mks.  a.  J.  Erickson 

Fra nks cille,  Wiscoii sin 

The  most  serious  lack  in  my  training 
w.-is  the  absence  of  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  could  give  me  even  a  meager 
knowledge  of  my  i)resent  profession  of 
home-making   and   child   culture. 

A.  E.  Baker 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Chemistry  would  have  prevented  me 
from  committing  many  gastronomical 
crimes  and  taught  me  how  to  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old  and  be  useful  to  mv 
fellow-man.  C.  Bierce  " 

Mcnifihis.   Tennessee 


18  75 
The  First 
Telephone   ,  -. 


1916 
The  Country- wide  System 


Forty-one  Years  of  Telephone  Progress 


The  faint  musical  sound  of  a 
plucked  spring  vs^as  electrically 
carried  from  one  room  to  cin- 
other  and  recognized  on  June  2, 
1 875.  That  sound  was  the  birth- 
cry  of  the  telephone. 

The  original  instrument — the 
very  first  telephone  in  the 
world — is  shown  in  the  picture 
above. 

From  this  now-historic  instru- 
ment has  been  developed  an  art 
of  profound  importance  in  the 
world's  civilization. 

At  this  anniversary  time,  the 
Bell  System  looks  back  on  forty- 
one  years  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  economic  progress, 
and  gives  this  account  of  its 
stewardship : 


It  has  provided  a  system  of 
communication  adequate  to  pub- 
lic needs  and  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  existing  conditions  to 
meet  all  private  demands  or 
national  emergencies. 

It  has  made  the  telephone  the 
most  economical  servant  of  the 
people  for  social  and  commer- 
cial intercourse. 

It  has  organized  an  operating 
staff  loyal  to  public  interests  and 
ideals;  and  by  its  policy  of  serv- 
ice it  has  won  the  appreciation 
and  good  will  of  the  people. 

With  these  things  in  mind, 
the  Bell  System  looks  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  future  of 
greater  opportunity  and  greater 
achievement. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And   Associated    Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


SPEAKERS,   CLUB   WOMEN 

DEBATERS.  WRITERS.— We  prepare  nialcriHl  on 
your  special  subjects  and  problems.  Expert  service. 
T'.ie  Research   Bureat],  500  Fifth  .^ve..  New  York. 


AUTHORS 


We    want    your    manuscript    for 
book  publication.    Let  us  put  our 
experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  for  results. 

WRITE  US  TODA  Y 

CANTERBURY  BOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St..  Bojfon.  Mass 


A  RARE 
GERANIUM 


The  most  beautiful  £eran 
ium  wc  have  ever  grown  or 
seen  and  the  m^si  unique 
in  coloi — a  stri  kinf  tIoIci- 
rose.  Giant  blooms,  borne  on  extra  long  stems  above 
luxuriant,  vivid,  green  foliage.  Unsurpassed  as  pot  or 
garden  plant.  Four  violet-rose  plants,  one  American 
Beauiy,  ^nd  collection  ol  eight  other  geianiums  all  (or 
SI  postpaid, 
Califoroia  Ceraniam  Co.,  Box  552  Santa  Monica.  Cal. 


Cot  oot  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  09,  with  yocrr  name  and 
ad  'rfS3  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  byretnrn  mail,  pos^tpaid.  Youmayusa 
therazor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then,  if  vou  Hkoit.  psv  as 
Jl.Nc.     If  you  don't  like  it  retorn  it,     SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COHPANT.  '    3S0  More  Building,  St  Louis,  Ho. 


EAT  AND  GROW  THIN 

Satisfying  menui  that  will  take  off  weight 
without  starving  y-u.  Telia  what  you  can 
eat,  not  what  you  can't.  Thousands  are 
following  these  rules  auccessfully.  Safe. 
Practical.  Effective.  Price  $1,  Postage 
extra.     At  any  bookstore  or  from 

E.P.DUTTON  &  CO.,  6S1  Rtth  Ave..  N.Y. 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SEA 

PINES 

SCHOOL 

0!  Personality 
For  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  tlie  Recognized 
Pioneer  School  of  Personality 

Happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  in- 
spired by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  Vv-oman- 
hood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  out- 
door life.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves;  looo  feet  of  sea- 
shore. Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts, 
French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  College 
Preparatory,  Cultural,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and 
other  cpurses  leading  to  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  booklet  and  further  in- 
formation, address 


Rev.  Thos.  Bickford.   A.M..  Miss  Faith  Bickiord,    Principals.    P.  O.   Box  P. 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


V4>4>4>^^4>4>A^4>4>4>^^ 


for   Physical 
Education 


The   Sargent  School 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal  department  for  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  General  and  special  courses  prepare  for  healthy 
womanhood.     Address  Xor  bookUt. 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT.  32  Everett  Street.  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  small,  separate  college  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  4-year 
course.  A.  B.  Degree.  Faculty  of  men  andwomen.  2*year  diplo- 
ma course  for  high  school  graduates.  18  buildings.  100  acres. 
Endowment.  Catalog.  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.D.,  LI-.D., 
President.  Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston),  Massachusetts 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatorj'  School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from  Boston.  40 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.    Athletic  Fields.    4  Buildings.   Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 

DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 — $350  pet  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.   PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 


MONSON 


ACADEMY 
FOR  BOYS 

Established  1804.  15  miles  from  Spring- 
field. An  endowed  school.  Certificate 
privileges.  Completely  equipped  athletic 
field.  Modern  dormitory.  Gymnasium. 
Rate  $300.  Fund  for  boys  of  proven 
worth.  For  catalog  and  book  of  views, 
address  the  principal,  Monson,  Mass. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  now  occupies  its  new  building  next 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
college  course.  The  building  is  equipped  with  Laboratories,  Depart- 
ment Libraries  and  has  fullest  use  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  professional  schools  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  not  only 
offer  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  but  .iflord  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  self  support  and  for  the  practical  training  in  the  sevcr.il 
professions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  opportunity 
for  research  work. 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  President 
Copley  Square,   Boston,  Mass. 


'-.-■■■■■  ris    leam 

seli- reliance.    J3    n.iles     from 

Boston.     Extensive    grounds 

— modern  building's. 


ABBOT     ACADEMY 

Andover,  Massachusetts 
Miss    BERTHA   BAILEY,    Principal 


Coll'ige      Certificate       Privi- 
leges.     General  course  with 
Household  Science. 
Founded  18.'8. 


Mr.  Bierce,  like  many  of  our  other 
correspondents,  is  perhaps  asking  more 
than  the  schools  in  their  present  imper- 
fect state  can  be  expected  to  teach. 
Chevreul  is  the  only  chemist  we  remem- 
ber to  have  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

Cooking  and  sewing.  My  mother  did 
not  have  time  to  teach  them  to  me  at 
lidme,  and  I  could  learn  neither  till  after 
I  was  married,  and  had  to  learn  them  from 
neighbors'  books,  by  experiment,  or  any 
way  I  could.  With  three  babies,  coming 
right  along,  one  after  the  other,  my  lack 
of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  has  been 
deplorable. 

AxxA  Gillespie  McClellan 

Greeley,  Colorado 

I  might  have  been  given  : 

1.  A  short,  simplified  course  in  banking 
and  trade  operations  acted  out. 

2.  Some  concrete  examples  of  business 
organization. 

3.  A  few  lessons  on  the  uses  and  han- 
dling of  tools,  wood  finishes  and  building 
materials. 

4.  Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work  that  make  up  our  in- 
dustries, of  the  opportunities  that  exist  in 
each  line,  and  of  the  qualities  and  qualifi- 
cations that  each  line  calls  for,  to  the  end 
that  I  might  intelligently  have  chosen  a 
vocation  for  which  I  was  by  nature  fitted. 

Norman  P.  Lawson 
Corfu.   Washington 

II.  Thei-e  is  no  subject  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  study  since  leaving  school  that 
I  believe  should  have  been  taught  there 
unless  I  may  regard  as  such  the  art  of 
handwriting ;  the  formation  of  a  neat  and 
thoroly  practical  hand  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance but  too  lightly  esteemed  and  its 
successful  teaching  in  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  almost  an  unknown  art. 

Brewster  Phillips 

Blltmore,  North  Carolina 

A  course  in  agriculture  would  have  been 
a  blessing  to  me.  I  studied  about  the  earth, 
but  it  was  of  a  far-away  earth  instead  of 
the  world  at  home.  I  could  describe  the 
course  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  river  and  a 
hundred  other  streams  that  drained 
strange  lands,  but  I  was  not  taught  the 
value  of  drainage  for  my  own  home  fields. 

L.  Dillon 

Bedford.    Virginia 

But  more  often  than  the  demand  for 
the  applied  physical  sciences  comes  the 
expression  of  a  need  of  what  might  be 
called  applied  psychology  and  sociology, 
that  is,  of  some  form  of  education  that 
shall  enable  one  to  develop  his  facul- 
ties and  to  deal  with  fellow-men.  Our 
correspondents  are  not  very  definite 
about  how  these  things  can  be  taught,  if 
at  all,  in  the  schools,  but  they  evidently 
feel  the  lack  of  something  very  essen- 
tial in  their  training.  Apparently  it  is 
more  a  matter  of  discipline,  experience 
and  moral  culture  than  any  formal  in- 
struction. But  a  few  samples  of  answers 
to  our  second  question  will  define  the 
need  better  than  a  definition. 

I  failed  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the 
demands  and  responsibility  of  society  and 
thereby  neglected  the  social  side  of  life 
which  enables  one  to  be  a  good  mixer. 

S.   F.    GOLLEIION 

Tazeicell.   Virginia 

A   knowledge  of   human   nature   in   real 
life.    Few    things    could    be    of    greater    or 
more    lasting    value    than    a    careful    study 
of   the    nature   and    effects   of   the   motives 
and    ideas   which   mold   the   character   and 
govern  the  conduct  of  our  fellow-men. 
Charles  Richardson 
(age  75) 
Philadelphia.    Pennsylvania 

JVhat  I  think  I  lacked  most  was  the 
ability  to  meet  people  fairly  and  openly  in 
the    affairs   of   everyday    life.    Particularly 
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to  moot  those  of  opposing  views  without 
giving  unnecessary  offense  and  yet  stand 
Sinily  for  what  I  consider  to  be  right. 

A.  H.  Couch 

Haviland,   Kansas 

Practice;  in  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion, a  synthetic  use  of  the  school  subjects, 
some  knowledge  of  th(?  underlying  im- 
pulses, incentives  and  mental  metliods  of 
ordinary    nien.  Alfkki)    Guillon 

Berkeley,   California 

Born  a  poor  farmer's  boy  I  was  never 
taught  in  school  independent  thinking 
or  any  standard  of  trup  values,  so  that 
I  might  Wvo  a  full  life  without  wealth  or 
fame,  (iod  forgive  my  well  int(!ntioned 
teachers ;  from  them  I  learned  chielly 
what  not  to  teach  others. 

W.  J.  Meredith, 
Vice      Principal,      Montezuma      Mountain 
Ranch  Scliool  for  Hoys 

Los   Gatos,   California 

What  I  was  not  taught  and  learned 
later,  and  |)ainfully,  was  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  capital  and  income,  not 
in  the  general  but  the  individual  sense, 
and  with  reference  to  health  as  well  as 
wealth.  A.  B.  Jackson 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts 

Self-reliance.  The  school  system  of  to- 
day tends  to  place  all  responsibility  on 
the  teacher.  This  is  wrong.  Unless  a 
scholar  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  he  him- 
self who  is  responsible  for  his  own  wel- 
fare he  will  never  attain  success. 

W.    L.    BiDDLE 

Philadelphia, 

Typewriting.  Also  more  efficient  meth- 
ods of  work,  conserving  energy  and  in- 
creasing output.  Perhaps  this  cannot  be 
learned  in  any  school  as  well  as  one  learns 
it  by  experience  and  intellectual  alertness, 
but  a  beginning  along  these  lines  might 
well  be  made  in  school  or  college. 

It.    S.    BOARDMAN 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

I.  Chiefly  that  I  was  not  different  from 
other  boys  and  that  all  human  beings  have 
many  points  of  similarity. 

II.  Everything  in  essentials  and  all  of 
the  little  that  I  really  know.  It  was  out- 
side of  school  that  I  learned  how  to  learn 
and  by  association  with  other  and  older 
people  to  see  what  they  saw. 

Prince  Tannatt  Woods,  M.  D. 
Silver  Lake,   Massachusetts 

We  conclude  with  a  few  replies  not 
easy  to  classify,  but  too  interesting  to 
omit. 

I.  Psychology,  in  my  junior  college  year, 
brought  me  up  with  a  start.  It  taught  me 
keen  observation  and  introspection. 

II.  I  have  had  to  learu  thoroness.  My 
teachers  did  not  seem  able  to  make  things 
appeal  to  me.  Moreover,  they  were  easily 
satisfied  and  accepted  work  that  was  so 
poorly  done  that  I  actually  formed  habits 
of  incompetence.  Why  not  give  the  cur- 
riculum a  rest  and  agitate  for  thoroly 
trained,  well  educated  teachers?  Is  not 
the  teacher  the  curriculum  after  all? 

R.  W.  Lewis 
Pacific  College,  Neivberg,  Oregon 

I  believe  that  of  all  I  learned  at  school 
the  habit  of  "looking  it  ui>"  in  an  authoi'- 
ity  instead  of  asking  my  neighbor  has 
helped  me  mo.st  to  keep  ui>  to  date  and 
correct  in  my  various  professions  of  wife, 
mother  and  housekeeper. 

The  subject  of  efficiency,  personal  and 
occupational,  has  seemed,  since  I  began  to 
study  it,  to  have  been  the  most  essential 
subject  omitted  from  the  curriculum  of 
my  schools  and  one  perfectly  possible  to 
teach    there.  Mrs.   F.   C.   Jaccard 

Anaconda,  Montana 

T.  A  constructively  critical  attitude  on 
life — without  faultfinding — I  brieve  to 
be  tl>e  most  useful  thing  gained  from  my 
university  training.  No  one  course  or  per- 
.son  was  responsible.  The  spirit  of  the 
University  of  Michig.-in,  some  professors, 
notably  Smalley  and  Taylor  in  economics! 
a  tradition  of  friendly  criticism  in  mv 
fraternity— ^all  helped.  C.  B.  Taylor 

Des   Moines,   loirn 
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Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

Duxbury,  Mass.  By  the  Sea 

38  miles  from  Boston.  4  uildings.  Concrete  residences.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  fields.  Cinder 
track.  Swimming,  boating,  skating,  tennis,  all  sports.  The  most  expert  physical  training 
for  those  that  need  it  most.  Something  to  do  in  play  or  work  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Everything  is  bent  toward  developing  self-mastery.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or 
"Out  at  Third"  business.       Upper    and  "Homeward  Bound" 

lower  schools..  Summer 
camp.  Send  for  illus- 
trated   booklet. 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE 
A.M.,  Headmaster. 

96  King  Caesar  Road 
Duxbury,  Mass. 


New-Church  Theological  School 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  years  course.  Colleg:e  preparation 
desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  o{  the  theo- 
log-ical  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg^  and  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

William  L.  "Worcester,  President 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty- five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 
Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  I'.  S  The 
demand  ior  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  coUeifes. 
normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than  we  can 
fill.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oraton'.  peda- 
gogy, physical  cnlture.  voice,  dramatic  an.  etc. 
36th  year  opens  September  25th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  BOSS,  Dean 
Hantington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 


For  Boys 


83d  Year 


171  boys  prepared  in  last  lour  years  ior  33  different  colleees  and 
professional  st^hools.  Alumni  in  43  states  and  15  foreign  counrrics. 
Hnroliment  represents  22  states  and  12  foreign  countries.  Classi* 
cal  and  scientific  courses  for  general  education.  Facult>'  of  19 
experienced  men.  Standarcls  of  scholar:>hip  the  highest.  School 
».pirit  broad  and  democratic.  Scholarship  aid  for  worthy  boys. 
Org^anized  p1.iv  for  traded  pliysical  train  in  e.  II  school  buiidinus. 
New  aiid  ptrlec'.ly  appointed  gyninabiuin  and  pool.     Catalu^jut. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LLD..  103  ProTidenctSl..  Worceler.  Mass. 


y^^ 


.^ 


Bradford  Academy  'womT' 

BRADFORD.  MASS.        113th  Year 

rhirty  miles  irom  Boston,  in  the  beautiful  Merrimac 
\'alley.  Extensive  grountls  and  modern  equipment. 
Certilicate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  General 
course  of  five  years  and  two  years'  course  for  High 
School  graduates.  Address 
Miss  LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  A.  M..  Principal^ 


(SP^^ 


WILLI STON  SEMINARY 

▼    ^     -^  A    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS  "*'*  V^X 

76th  ye,ir.  NewJinn.OOO  residenee  hall  opens  Sept.,  1916.  The  last  word  in  ccnstructlon  and  appointments  An 
efflcleiit  iiin'icr  in  charge  of  each  unit  of  lij  boys.  Your  boy'.i  personality  studied  and  directed  by  an  unu';ually  large 
ciirps  of  able  teachers.  All  the  advantaRes  of  a  hlRh-priced  school  for  moderate  terms.  Wiolesome  food  Healthy 
outdoor  life.  IntelliRont  guidance  in  worli  :ind  play.  Scientific  and  preparatory  departments.  Six  buildings  Gym- 
nasium. Six-acre  iithletic  fields.  Lower  School  for  Boys  from  10  to  14.  Separate  building  Distinctive  manage- 
ment and  house  mother.     Illustrated  booklet.  JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  L.H.D.,  Principal,  Euthamptoo    Maes 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

CALIFORNIA 

Miss  McCIintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal 
4  Arlington  Street                      Boston,  Mass. 

PACIFIC    THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

An    un'lenominational,    union    school    of    relig- 

Cl/^HTkriY     iW        Co-ordinationof  Mind,  Body, 
;9^n  Wl^    \rr          voice.    37.h  ye.->r  opens  Oct.  5. 
17'V'PnF'dCf mV    Summer  Tei-ms.      Evening 
■^'^*   '^*^^''*"^^    classes.       Work    for  all  needs. 
Write  for  list  of  Dr.  Curry's  books  and  "Expression." 
S.  S.  CURRY.  Ph.O..  Litl.D.,  President.  Copie;  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 

ion.      Admits   both    se.xes   and   :ill    denominations. 
College    graduation    required    for    regular    course 
leading  to   B.    D.    degree.     All   privileges  of   Uni- 
versity  of   California   open    to    qualified    seminary 
students.     Term  begins  August  2  i,  1916.     Address, 
President  C.  S.  Nash,  Berkeley,  California. 

CONNECTICTTT 


=  Sanford  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Ridgfewold,  Redding^  Ridg^e 
Connecticut 


A  Real  Country  School  for  Boys 

On  a  three-hundred  acre  farm 

Varied  oul-of-door  life  as  well  as  athletics. 
Horseback  riding,  camping,  and  all  manly 
sports.  Farm,  shops  and  electric  power-house 
used  as  laboratories.  Emphasis  on  fundamen- 
tals. Music  and  drawing.  Preparation  for  all 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Lower  School. 
Address    D.  S.  SANFORD.  A.M..  Headmaster.  Box  B 


Ridgefield  School  For  Boys 

800  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires, 
50  miles  from  New  York  City.  115  acres.  Lake,  one 
mile  in  length,  provides  all  water  sports.  New  Boat- 
house.  Athletic  fields,  jjymnasium,  new  buildings. 
College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  The  limited 
number  of  boys  gives  each  student  individual  attention. 
Catalog.    Address 

Roland  J.  Mnlford,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster 
Ridgelieid.  Connecticut 


^1^ 


WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


Natiorgl  Park 

Seminajpy-for  Girls 


2<J  Minuies  Irom  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ideal  climate,  65-acre  campus,  50  instructors, 
30  buildings,  division  of  girls  into  small  home 
and  social  groups,  limited  classes  and  special- 
ized instruction.  Home  Economics.  Diploma 
eourso.  Floriculture.  2  years'  collegiate  work. 
For  catalog  address, 
Reg-istrar,  Box  171,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


MAINE 


HEBRON  ACADEMY  40  acres,  9  buildings 

STURTEVANT  HOME — One  of  the  most  beautiful  resi- 
dences for  girls  In  New  England.  ATWOOD  HALL — A 
modern  home  for  boys.  Exhilarating  air.  Wholesome 
food.  Pure  spring  water.  College  preparatory.  General 
courses.      Domestic  chemistry.      Address 

\VM.  E.  Sahgent,  Litt.D.,  Principal.      Hebron,  Maine. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


IVIOSEZS    BROWN    SCHOOL 

Upper  School— Unique  record  for  entrance  preparation  and  for 
success  of  'graduates  in  college.  Studio,  manual  training,  athletics, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 

Lower  School— Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys. 
Grar'ed  classes.      Ou'.door  sports.     Catalog. 

SETH  K.  CIFFORD,  Ph.  D.,  Principal.  Prbvidence,  R.  I. 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  r^^^'ti^s^^ 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate  Rates. 
Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment.  In  the  Blue-Grass  Hills  of 
Sunny  Tennessee.     Careful  Supervision.  W.  T.  Wynn.  President. 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

One  hour  from  New  York  City.      College  Prep,  General  Couises. 
Separate  departments  for  Girls  under  15. 


Ely  Court, 
Green^vich,  Conn. 


THE  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  country  school  for  boys  and  girls,   offering  college  certificate 
privileges,  domestic  science  and  general  courses.     Modern  build- 
ings, athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,    baseball  diamond.     Endow- 
ment permits  low  expense  of  $350  a  year.     Address 
Royal  A.  Moore,  A.M..  Principal,    North   Stonington,    Conn. 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883.  One  hour 
from  N.  Y.  From  pi  iniary  to  college.  General  and 
special  courses.  Separate  school  house.  Lodge  for 
younger  girls.  New  gynuiasinm.  Small  classes. 
Outdoorsports.  Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B., 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Principals. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

YEATES  SCHOOL 

Our  experience  indicates  that  every  boy  is  different  and  must 
be  handled  individually  to  be  handled  successfully.  We  have  an 
interest  in  the  boy  and  a  most  complete  equipment  for  him  to  en- 
joy as  he  grows.     For  details  address  HEADMASTER. 

Box  504,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  AT^HAW  ^mOni  FORBACKWARDCHILDREN. 
Lrtli3n/lff  aVllWlj  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become 
bright,  interesting  and  happy,  with  a  possible  future  of  usefulness? 
The  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  group.  Rates  $1,200  upwards. 
Allen  Latshaw,  Founder  and  Director,  Pennyslvania.Berwyn. 
"The  Maples,"  3412-14  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


miNEHSSPRIlSWOl 

For  Bovi.  Endorsed  by  every  American  University. 
Indiridual  plan  of  work.  Culie^e  preparatory  course  and  ft 
good  trainini;  for  business  lite.  Special  couree  in  atrrloulture. 
Hoientifio  physical  care.  2tHh  year  opeos  September  IWh. 
Write  for  catalog.  KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL, 
Dept.  18.  Saltaburg,  I'a. 


Mcrccrsburg  Academy 

AIM    OF    THE    SCHOOL— A  thorough   physical,    mental 
and  moral  training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 
SPIRIT    OF  SCHOOL— A   manly   tone   of  self-reliance  un- 
der Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.     Personal  atten- 
tion given  to  each  boy. 

LOCATION — In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  health- 
ful spots  of  America. 

EQUIPMENT— Modern  and   complete.      New    Gymnasium. 
Write  for  catalogue-     Address  Box  136. 
William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.C,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  Pittsburg^h,  Pa. 

Location  combines  adwantages  of  city  and 
coiinlry.  Collegiate  and  Specfial  Courses.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and   Expression. 

John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.D.,  President 

NEW   YORK 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

On  banks  of  the  Hudson,  elevation  500  feet,  40-mile  view  moun- 
t,iins  and  country.  Close,  stimulating  rel.itionship  between 
student  and  in.asters.  24-acre  campus,  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  gynmasium,  cinder  track,  athletic  field,  tennis  court, 
winter  sports,  coasting,  skating,  artificial  pond,  etc.  Personal 
inspection  urged.     Catalog. 

Osslning-on-Hudson,  New  York 


I.  Music  is  the  most  useful  thing  I 
learned  at  school.  In  prosperity  a  pleasure 
to  myself  and  friends ;  in  adversity,  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

II.  I  have  had  to  learn  method,  organ- 
ization, and.  greater  than  all,  a  fixed,  def- 
inite object.  This  is  the  greatest  lack  of 
our    schools.    We    find    ourselves    too    late. 

Mrs.  James  Bacon 
Winthrop,   New    York 

I.  The  most  useful  thing  I  learned  at 
school  was  that  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles ;  in  other  words,  that  there  are 
things  in  the  universe  that  are  beyond 
debate.  (Rev.)  Albert  Donnell 

liurlington,   Massachusetts 

1.  To  observe. 

2.  To  observe  better. 

Nathaniel   Bowditch   Potter 
New  York  City 

School  introduced  me  to  habits  of  mental 
concentration.  Beyond  that  little. 

It  should  also  have  taught  self-control, 
health  principles,  love  of  work,  thrift, 
value  of  time,  use  of  leisure,  helpful 
fatherhood,  the  service  of  society,  Nation, 
and  God  ;  also  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  constellations,  pic- 
tures, sculpture,  architecture,  music,  biog- 
raphy, history,  literature  ;  also  interest  in 
uplift,  and  familiarity  with  child  psychol- 
ogy, world  classics  in  translation,  and  the 
literary  and  spiritual  values  of  the  Bible. 
I  needed  bread  ;  I  received  stones. 

Theodore  C.  Blaisdell 
Dean  of  the   i-ichool  of  Liberal  Arts 

Pennsylvania  State  College 


PEBBLES 

"Carranza."  says  an  exchange,  "dearly 
loves  a  joke."  Egotist ! — Columbia  State. 

"See  America  first"  also  applies  to  inter- 
national relations. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

If  there  is  no  change  in  the  Mexican 
situation,  it  at  least  has  nothing  on  the 
Mexican   Treasury. — Washington   Post. 

The  Plumber — Take  it  from  me,  Joe, 
them  that  doesn't  believe  in  preparedness 
ain't  no  good  on  earth.  By  the  way,  ye'll 
have  to  go  back  to  the  shop  for  a  monkey 
wrench  and  the  soldering  outfit. — Judge. 

A  society  for  disseminating  religious  lit- 
erature once  sent  a  bundle  of  tracts  to  a 
railway  manager  for  placing  in  the  wait- 
ing room,  with  the  title :  "A  Route  to  New 
Jerusalem."  He  returned  them  with  the 
message : 

"We  cannot  place  the  tracts,  as  New 
Jerusalem  is  not  on  our  system." — New 
York  American. 

I  met  a  politician. 

Of  greetings  he  was  chary  ; 
He  passed  me  by  with  frosty  eye — 

This  was  in  .January. 
I  met  a  politician. 

The  same,  on  one  hot  noon  ; 
He  bade  me  stand  and  wrung  my  hand — 

For  this,  you  see,  was  June. 

— Columbia  State. 

An  aged  negro  was  crossing-tender  at  a 
spot  where  an  express-train  made  quick 
work  of  a  buggy  and  its  occupants.  Natur- 
ally, he  was  the  chief  witness,  and  the  en- 
tire case  hinged  upon  the  energy  with 
which  he  had  displayed  his  warning  signal. 

A  grueling  cross-examination  left  Rastus 
unshaken  in  this  stor.v :  The  night  was 
dark,  and  he  had  waved  his  lantern  fran- 
tically, but  the  driver  of  the  carriage  paid 
no  attention  to  it. 

I^ater  the  division  superintendent  called 
the  flagman  to  his  office  to  compliment  him 
on  the  stedfastness  with  which  he  stuck  to 
his  stor.v. 

"You  did  wonderfully,  Rastus,"  he  said. 
"I  was  afraid  at  first  you  might  waver  in 
your  testimon.v." 

"Nossir.  nossir."  Rastus  exclaimed,  "but 
I  done  feared  ev'ry  minute  that  'ere  durn 
lawyer  was  agwine  to  ask  me  if  mah  lan- 
tern was  lit." — Puck. 
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HALF  TRUTHS 

To  call  a  book  Essays  and  Literary 
Studies  and  expect  it  to  sell  is  a  flatter- 
ing' tribute  to  the  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor, and  fortunately  one  which  Stephen 
Leacock's  popularity  warrants.  But  the 
admirers  of  "Moonbeams  from  the 
Larger  Lunacy"  may  be  surprized  and 
the  seekers  for  deep  philosophy  in  "Be- 
hind the  Beyond"  will  be  interested  to 
find  a  book  by  Mr.  Leacock  serious  as 
well  as  clever,  thoughtful  and  humor- 
ous at  the  same  time. 

Of  the  several  essays  included,  two 
betray  Mr.  Leacock's  classroom  point  of 
view — rarely  acknowledged  in  his  writ- 
ings. The  Lot  of  a  Schoolmaster  sugar- 
coats  numerous  educational  theories  and 
suggestions,  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, which  by  no  means  prevents  them 
from  being  entertaining'.  And  because 
he  can  show  us  one  professorial  mind 
which  is  not  "seriously  damaged  by  ed- 
ucation and  by  perpetual  contact  with 
students"  Mr.  Leacock  makes  con- 
vincingly The  Apology  of  a  Professor. 

Then  he  turns  to  a  consideration  of 
American  Humor — not  yet  boiled  down 
to  wit — and  sidesteps  The  Woman  Ques- 
tion by  remarking'  that  "Perhaps  in  the 
modern  age  it  is  not  the  increased  free- 
dom of  women  that  is  needed,  but  in- 
creased recognition  of  their  dependence. 
Let  the  reader  remain  agonized  over 
that  till  I  write  something  else." 

But  meanv/hile  he  pays  sincere  tribute 
to  The  Amazing  Genius  of  O.  Henry; 
attempts  The  Rehabilitation  of  Charles 
n,  whom  he  succeeds  in  making  out  a 
first  class  hero;  and  incidentally  tells  us 
how  to  read  his  books,  in  which  "Most 
of  the  statements  are  at  best  only  half 
truths.  But  the  half  truth  is  to  me  a 
kind  of  mellow  moonlight  in  which  I 
love  to  dwell.  One  sees  better  in  it." 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies,  by  Stephen  Lea- 
cock. Lane.  $1.25. 

WHY  THEY  FIGHT 

With  a  reminder  of  General  Sher- 
man's definition  of  war  we  pass  from 
the  introductory  pages  of  explosive 
wrath  at  the  Germans  for  their  supe- 
rior efficiency  and  scientific  weapons,  in 
Frederic  Harrison's  The  German  Peril, 
to  the  substance  of  his  book.  Herein  he 
shows  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  trend 
of  events  and  remarkable  foresight. 
From  papers  of  his  printed  from  as  far 
back  as  1870  until  two  weeks  previous 
to  the  Great  War  he  demonstrates  that 
ag-ain  and  ag'ain  he  endeavoi-ed  to  rouse 
his  money-seeking,  sport-loving  fellow 
counti'ymen  to  the  sense  of  a  threatened 
human  cataclysm. 

He  maintained  that  neither  the  Ger- 
man people,  as  such,  nor  their  Em- 
peror, peace  abiding  from  policy,  wield- 
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Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 

offers  a  three  years  course  of  trainine-  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
VorU,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  is  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally   located. 
Requirement!  :       At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit— 18  to  35   years. 
Rcv.ufera'.wit—iXO.OQ.     $12  00    and    $13.00     per 
month  :  the  increase  made  yearly 

For  information  address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.    WARD 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  ot  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  School  course  required  !or  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
mony, Form,-  History.  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods, 
Pr-ittice  Teaching,  Chorus  and  (Jrcliesira  Conducting.  Limited  to 
65.      Pcrsunal  atlcntion.    Caulog.     65  Main  St.,  PoTSDAM.  N.  Y. 


MANOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Eighteen  miles  from  New  York.     Number  ot  pupils  limited, 
tach  i^irl  has  a  personal  association  with  the  principals.    Col- 
lege entrance  certificate.     General  Courses.  Terms  $600. 
M:ss  Maky  E.  Hull,  Miss  Grace  Hi;ntington,  Principals. 

Lakchmont,  New  York. 


St.  John's  School 

Prepares  boys  for  college,  certificate  privileges. 
Every  modem  facilitv  for  best  mental,  moral  .and 
physical  training.  Splendidly  equipped  buildings. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Sympathetic  fac- 
ulty. Military  discipline.  JUNIOR  MALI-,  asepa- 
rite  school  for  boys  under  13.    For  catalog  address 

ReT.  Wm.  Raoner.  A.M..Ph.D..PriD..  OssioiDg-oD-Hudsoo.  N.  Y. 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Founded  by  Mrs.  RasseU  Sage  in  coanection  with  £mm& 
Willard  School 

Designed  for  the  vocational  and  professional  train- 
ing of  women.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Eco- 
nomics and  Industrial  Arts.  Courses  of  two  to  four 
years   will   be   offered.      Special    students  admitted. 

Address  Secretary, 

Rassell  Sace  CoUece  of  Practical  Arts,  Troy,  N.    Y. 


VIRGINIA 


^»T»f  T  A  WJ'T'  U  A¥  f  Staunton.  Virginia.  For- 
i3  1.  tJrllm.  A  n/^l-iLi  merly  Virginia  Female  Insti- 
tute. Founded  1843.  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  in  tie  Virginia 
Mountains.  General  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Music,  Art  and 
Expresssion  Departments.  Entirely  new  equipment,  including 
pianos.  Gymnastics  and  field  sports.  JANE  COLSTON 
HOWARD,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr).  Principal. 


Mary  BaJdwin  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  14ih.  In  the  beautiful  and 
historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
motiern  equipment.  Students  from  35  stites.  Courses:  Collegi- 
ate t3  years';  Preparatory  (4  years),  with  certificate  privileges. 
Music.  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.  STAL'NTUN.   Va. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman^s  College,  Lynchburg,  Va, 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.; 

also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory,  modern  residence 
halls.  Scientific  couiae  in  pliysical  development.  $20,000  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool,  large 
athletic  field.  Fifty  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Endowment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000.  Expenses  moderate.  Officers  and  in- 
structors, 60;  students,  624,  from  40  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of 
views    illustrating    student    life,   address  WILLIAM   A.    WEBB.    President,    Box   A. 


AGENCIES 


rriHE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

J.         Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 


Boston,  2A  Park  Sireet. 
New  York,  156  Fifth  Av. 
Birmingham,  Ala., 809  Title  Bid. 
Chicivro.  814  Steeer  Bid. 


Denver,  317  Masonic  BUI. 
Ponland.  .S14  Journal  Bid. 
BerkfU-\'.  J 161  Shattuck  Ave. 
I,..s  An>;elcs,  53.(Cu.  Hk.  Bldg. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provides  Schools  and  Colleges  with  compeleni  Teachers.    Assist! 
Teachers  in  oblainioE  positions. 

Send  (or  Balletin.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  V. 


SANITARIUM 


FOR    SALE 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private   Hospital 
For  Mental  and   Nervous   Diseases 

Coinfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,   New  York 


Marienfeld  Outdoor 
School  lor  Boys 

At    Samarcand,    North    Carolina 

This  siHTOssfiil  school.  c»>mpletely 
t'tiiiippod  with  buildings.  stream.s,  swini- 
miug  pool,  automatic  water  system,  ten- 
uis courts  and  other  nniuisites  for  ac- 
commodation of  fifty  boys  and  masters 
will  be  made  ov-^r  to  a  head  master, 
competent  and  able  to  carry  it  on.  at  a 
moderate  price,  ou  easy  terms,  by  the 
retiring  owner,  Dr.  Hanford  Henderson. 
Saniarcnnd.  North  Carolina. 
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Whats  KeebingMe.Back? 


You've  wondered  why  you  don't  get 
ahead.  Why  your  pay  isn't  increased. 
Why  you  don't  get  promoted.  You've 
blamed  everything  and  everybody,  when! 
the  real  drawback  is  yourself. 

You're  standing  still  because  you  lack 
training.  Because  you  have  not  pre- 
pared yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  bet- 
ter than  others.  If  you  really  want  to 
get  ahead,  the  way  is  open  to  you. 

For  25  years  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  have  been  helping  men  to  climb 
into  good  paying'positions.  Nearly  5000  re- 
ported last  year  that  I.  C.  S.  training  had  won 
them  advancement.  You  can  get  I.  C.  S. 
training  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own  home 
without  losing  a  day  or  a  dollar  from  your 
present  employment. 

Position,  power,  good  money,  independ- 
ence, are  within  your  reach.  The  I.  C.  S.  are 
ready  to  help  you  be  the  man  you  want  to  be. 
Let  them  show  you  how.  Mark  and  mail 
this  coupon. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  4512.  Scranton.  Pa. 

^^m  mmm  ^—  .^  —  —  TEAR  OUT   HERE    .^  —  —  — -^  »-i 

'  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  ' 

Box  4512,  scranton;  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  quality  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  1  mark  X. 


G  SALESMANSHIP 

3  ADVERTISING  MAN 

;]  Window  Trimmer 

DShow  Card  Writer 

U  RAILROADER 

D  ILLUSTRATOR 

H  DESIGNER 

H  BOOKKEEPER 

^  .Stenoeraphtr  and  Typist 

I]  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 


H  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

D  Electric  Lighting 

H  Electric  Car  Running 

I]  Electric  Wiring 

_J  Telegraph  Expert 

H  JIECllAMt'AL  ENdlNEER 

I]  Mechanical  Draftsman 

UMachine  Shop  Practice 

DGas  Engineer 

HflVIL  ENtilNEER  _ 

D  Surveying  and  Mapping   □  Railway  Accountant 

;]HI\E  EOKEM'N  Oil  EMi'R   pCornrner_cjalJLa_w 

I]  Metallurgist  or  Prospector  "  '"' 

H.STATIONAKY  ENOI.NEEK 

Zl  Marine  Engineer 

H  ARCHITECT 

H  Contractor  and  Builder 

U  Architectural  Draftsnian 

I]  Concrete  Builder 

I]  Structural  Engineer 

DPLl'MIIlNti  AM>  HEATING 

H  Sheet  Mc-tal  Worker 

H  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


DGOOD  ENGLISH 

U  Teacher 

^Cominon  School  Subject* 

3  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Rail^vav  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Teitile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

Navigator         □  Spanish 

B  Poultry  Haislnp  □  (iernian 
Al!T0J10IllLES  D  French 
I]  Anto  Repairing  G  Italian 


Ifame 

Occupation 
£  Employer- 
Street 
and  No 


I    City State 1 


Canadian  Investments 

Choice  Life  Insurance  stock  of 
leading  Canadian  Company  es- 
tablished 23  years,  earns  6%. 
Profits  and  surplus  increasing. 
Dividends  half  yearly.  Supply 
limited,  value  increasing.  Ask 
for  circular  L. 

D.  H.  McDonald  &  co. 

BANKERS 

(Est.  1887)       Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  Canada 


ed  the  destiny  of  the  German  nation. 
It  was  the  German  Junker  caste — the 
only  flourishing  survivor  in  Europe  of 
medieval  feudalism,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands strong,  who  ruled  Germany  ab- 
solutely and  were  determined  to  dispute, 
if  not  destroy  England's  commercial 
rivalry  and  power.  Concomitant  was 
the  political  situation  developing  in 
Europe  since  1870,  particularly  that  in 
the  Balkans.  Dr.  Harrison  held  that 
"given  the  circumstances  «s  they  are, 
and  apart  from  any  question  of  re- 
sponsibility for  those  circumstances,  the 
warning  of  Germany  that  'Who  at- 
tacks Austria,  attacks  me,'  seems  such 
as  the  average  German  patriot,  with  the 
ideas  now  dominant,  could  hardly  re- 
fuse to  back."  He  goes  further  and 
admits  sympathy  with  the  German  who 
"finds  his  redundant  population  shut 
out  from  all  the  most  desirable  posses- 
sions of  the  planet,"  while  "England  .  .  . 
neither  seeks  to  humiliate  nor  weaken 
the  German  pmpire,  yet  she  confronts 
Germany  with  a  maritime  power  which 
is  not  only  paramount,  but  claims  that 
it  always  must  remain  predominant." 
Herein  he  foresaw  diametrically  opposed 
forces  leading  inevitably  toward  war, 
joined  by  other  national  currents  surg- 
ing in  the  same  direction. 

Finally  he  looks  into  the  future,  when 
German  Junkerdom  with  its  backbone 
of  Prussian  Militarism  is  swept  away. 
It  is  not  a  hopeful  outlook,  and  hardly 
gratifying  to  the  United  States  to  feel 
that  we  are  to  be  the  financial  and 
commercial  residuary  legatees  of  all 
this  ruin,  desolation  and  slaughter. 
This  most  illuminating  volume  is  em- 
phatically worthy  of  Dr.  Harrison's 
long-established  reputation  as  an  able 
and  discerning  writer  on  public  affairs. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  A.  Smith's  What  Ger- 
many Thinks  is  disappointing  in  that  it 
is  not  a  personal  review  of  a  supremely 
momentous  subject,  of  which  he,  as  late 
English  Lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Erlangen,  should  be  a  well  qualified  ex- 
ponent, but  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
partisan  treatise  compiled  from  printed 
and  verbal  expressions  of  the  German 
attitude  toward  the  war.  While  every- 
thing republished  or  reported  in  Dr. 
Smith's  book  may  be  authentic,  still 
there  doubtless  are  contrary  revelations 
of  German  thought  not  quoted  which 
would  relieve  Germany,  as  a  people, 
somewhat  from  the  deliberate  wicked- 
ness Dr.  Smith  sets  forth  to  prove  out 
of  her  own  mouth.  He  finds  himself 
called  upon,  here  and  there,  to  shift  his 
ground  a  little.  He  yields  the  inefficien- 
cy, the  lack  of  common  knowledge  pos- 
sest  by  the  British  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular services  in  Germany,  together 
with  the  "dry  rot"  in  England. 

Herewith  another  book  which  goes 
deeper  into  the  origin  of  the  war  than 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Serbian  pistol  shot, 
or  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium.  In 
Germany  vs.  Civilization  William  Ros- 
coe  Thayer  treats  it  as  a  world  em- 
bracing conflict  of  ideals  as  between 
despotism  and  democracy,  barbarism 
and  all  we  have  striven  to  attain  in 
betterment  of  the  human  race,  of  long 
growth  and  of  desperate  future  por- 
tent. 


For  Sprains 

Lame  Muscles 

Absorbine,  Jr., 
brings  quick  relief. 
Keep  it  always  at 
hand  for  instant 
use. 

Athletes     use 

Absorbine,      Jr.,      for 

the  muscle   that  has  been 

strained,    for    the    cut    or 

laceration  that   runs  a 

chance    of    infection;    for 

the  abrasion  that  pains  and  the  limbs  that 

are  stiff  and  lame  from  over-exertion. 


Absorbine,  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


When   applied   to   cuts,   bruises   and   sores,  = 

it  kills  the  germs,  makes  the  wound  asep-  M 

tically     clean     and     promotes     rapid     and  ^ 

healthy    healing.      It    allays    pain    and    in-  M 

flammation     promptly.        Swollen     glands,  = 

painful    varicose    veins,    wens    and    bursal  ^ 

enlargements    yield    readily    to    the    appli-  g 

cation  of  Absorbine,  Jr.  ^ 

Absorbine,   Jr.,   is   made   of   herbs   and    is  § 

non-poisonous  —  safe     to     use     anywhere,  = 

even     by     the     smallest     member     of     the  M 

family.  = 

It   Combines   Efficiency   with   Safety  M 

Only   a   few   drops   of   Absorbine,   Jr..    are  W 

required   at  each   application,   which  makes  M 

it    an    economical    liniment    to    use.      One  ^ 

ounce  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  added  to  a  quart  M 

of   water   or   witch    hazel,    makes   an   anti-  g 

septic,   general   liniment  of   more  than   or-  = 

dinary   efficacy.  = 

Absorbine.    Jr.,    $i.oo    a    bottle  M 

at   most   druggists   or   delivered  ^ 

A  I  ihpral  Trial  Rnlllp  '*'"  ^^  ^^"'  •"  '■°""'  ^'^'^"^^^  m 

LIUCIdl   llldl  DOUIC  uponreceiptof  lOcinstaiiips  = 

W.  F.  Young.  P.  D.  F..  283  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass.  = 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can—/  hnoix)  it,  because 
I  have  reduced  32,000  wonieii 

and  have  huiit  up  as  many  more — scien- 
tifically, naturally, 
wiihout  drugs,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  rooms;  I  can  build  up 
your  vitality — at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  action;  can 
teach  you  to  breathe,  to  stand,  to 
walk  and  to  correct  such  ailments 
as  nervousness,  torpid  liver,  con- 
stipation, indigestion,  etc. 

Q}ie  pupil  "Writes:  "I  weigh  83  lbs. 
less  and  I  have  gained  wontleriuUy 
in  strength.'*  Another  says: 
"Last  May  I  weighed  100  lbs., 
this  May  I  weigh  126,  and  oh  1  I 
feel  so  -well.  * ' 

Wri^fi^oday /or  my  free  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Oept.  19,  624  So.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 

Author  of  ^'Beauty  a  Duty"  for  salt 
at  ail  bookstores 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.TNG.    WILLIAMS,    Inc.,    Bronze   Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  y.    Write  for  lllustratea  booklet.    Free. 

ffllTADIAl  WRITFR — Capable  man  with  work- 
EUIlUninLL  Illill  CilVing  knowledge  of  newspaper 
editorial  writing  to  assist  editor.  Should  be  familiar 
with  conditions,  men  and  affairs  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Send  samples  of  work,  give  experience,  and  suoh  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  advertiser  to  judge  qualifications. 
Address  CONFIDENTIAL.  P.  O.  Box  12  73.  Philadelphia. 


BOOKLET    ENTITLED  "  TYPEWRITER  MECHANICS] 
BROUGHT   DOWN  !•  DATE" 
LLINO  HOW  TO  SELECT    INTELLIGCNTLIj  | 

'■-"an  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
7THE-BESTandSaveThe  Most  1 

GET  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TELUNG   H(W  I 
OU   CAN    WITH    LITTLE     EFFORT 
EASILY  EARN  THIS  /%__  ,-.,-«-.  j 

sLATEST  AND  bREATESTi 

5TANDAR0(„:;:AV-.)TrPEWRITtR  I 

L«1ter   or    Po»t    Card    simply  S*^'   \ 

IWOODSTOCH  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  DaVt i-'ise.CmCAGaiLL I 
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He  recalls  a  Germany  which,  for 
its  solid  plodding  qualities,  won  his 
admiration;  but  which  is  now  engulfed 
in  the  terrible  paj?an  forcefulness  of 
the  ruling  caste  of  Junkerdom.  Again 
appears  the  question  how  far  the  Em- 
peror has  been  a  free  agent  in  direct- 
ing German  policy.  A  German  view  of 
him  revealed  in  private  discussion  may 
throw  light  on  this  subject.  According 
to  this  the  German  Emperor  was  never 
the  Junker  ideal,  nor  was  he  popular 
with  the  German  masses.  Somewhat 
curiously  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
physical  defects.  His  stature,  infirmity 
and  general  build  were  not  of  the  ap- 
proved German  pattern  for  a  Kaiser, 
in  nowise  resembling  the  heroic  mold 
of  "Unser  Fritz."  Besides  he  was  the 
Englishwoman's  son!  He  soon  grew  to 
comprehend  this  unfavorable  attitude 
toward  him,  and  made  almost  desperate 
efforts  to  prove  his  sturdy  Germanism 
in  spite  of  it.  Hence  his  grandiloquent 
utterances,  his  impulsive  actions,  and 
his  anti-English  sentiments.  How  far 
these  would  seem  to  have  imprest  his 
subjects  is  doubtful,  since  they  brought 
down  upon  him  the  sobriquet  of  The 
Gadabout — as  nearly  as  the  term  can  be 
translated.  Mr.  Thayer  does  not  seem 
to  have  lit  upon  this  view,  tho  other 
pro-Ally  writers  hint  the  German  Em- 
peror's position  was  not  entirely  secure 
in  the  councils  of  Junkerdom. 

The  German  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  is  reviewed  and  we  are 
warned  not  "to  be  lulled  into  inac- 
tion by  the  belief  that  this  titanic 
struggle  does  not  and  cannot  concern 
us,"  for  the  "Germans  make  no  secret 
of  their  calculation  that,  when  they 
have  destroyed  the  British  Empire, 
only  Russia  and  the  United  States  will 
stand  between  them  and  world  dominion 
in  a  final  triumph  of  despotism  over 
democracy." 

The  German  Peril,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  Lon- 
don :  Unwin.  $1.25.  What  Germany  Thinks,  by 
Thomas  F.  A.  Smith.  Doran.  $1.25.  Germany 
vs.  Civilization,  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1. 

PSYCHOLOGY   AND   ECONOMICS 

All  economic  theory  is  more  or  less 
related  to  prevailing  psychological  be- 
liefs, but  it  is  seldom  that  the  econo- 
mist takes  the  trouble  to  check  his  the- 
ories against  the  more  advanced  teach- 
ings of  contemporary  psychologists. 
Professor  Taussig's  Brown  University 
sesquicentennial  celebration  lectures 
therefore  have  a  certain  refreshing- 
quality  that  other  economists  may  do 
well  to  study.  In  hiventors  and  Monejj- 
makers  the  author  may  be  said  to 
cashier  the  traditional  "economic  man" 
and  to  deal  with  the  more  familiar  or- 
ganism that  obeys  his  impulses  with 
very  little  thought  of  material  gain. 
People  have  the  "instinct"  to  contx'ive, 
and  they  will  continue  to  invent,  just 
as  they  will  continue  to  write  verses  and 
make  graven  images,  whether  we  have 
patent  laws  or  not,  whether  we  can 
capitalize  inventions  or  not,  whether 
we  need  the  money  or  not.  The  classic 
arguments  for  privation  and  economic 
conflict  as  the  sole  sources  of  "incent- 
ive" to  effort  are  shown  to  be  untenable 
for  the  class  of  people  whose  distinc- 
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Know") 
a  man/ 

by  h.is( 

writinigj 

WOULD  you  like  to  know  what  the  hand- 
writing of  your  friends  signifies  ?  Here's  a 
booklet  of  thirty- two  pages  that  will  tell  you  — 
"What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals."  It  is  written 
by  William  Leslie  French,  the  celebrated  Graph- 
ologist. It  is  illustrated  with  fifty  specimens 
of  handwriting.  You  will  probably  find  your 
style  among  them. 

A  new  edition  has  been  printed  to  supply  the  great  demand.  A  copy 
of  this  book  with  twelve  different  patterns  of  Spencerian  Steel  Pens  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

If  you  detire  to  try  a  Spencerian  Pen,  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  sample  free,  on  request.  Say  if  you 
prefer  stub  or  fine  point.     Mention   this  magazine. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


Published  June  1 

A  BOOK  OF  PRINCETON  VERSE 

Edited  with  Preface  by  Alfred  Noyes 

This  Princeton  verse,  written  during  the  last  six  years  on  the  Princeton  Campus,  was 
selected  by  Alfred  Noyes,  who  also  contributes  the  Preface.  The  volume  is  analogous  to  some 
of  the  college  anthologies  which  have  recently  attracted  attention  in  England.  The  entire 
work  rings  sound  and  the  verse  is  of  a  strong,  clean  character.  The  poems  are  original  and 
highly  distinctive  in   every  way.  204   pages,    $1.25    net,    by    mail    Si. 32. 


Published  May  27 

THE  SINGLE  TAX  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

By  Arthur  Nichols  Young 

A  complete  historical   account  of  the  single 
tax   movement  in  the   United   States. 

350   pages,   $1.50   net,   by   mail   $1.60. 


Published  May  27 

Revised  Second  Edition 

HEREDITY  AND  ENVIRONMENT  IN  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEN 

By  Edwin  Grant  Conklin 
In  this  revised  second  edition  is  introduced 
considerable    new    material    and    new    illustra- 
tions. 
Illustrated,  566  pages,  $2.00  net,  by  Mail  $2.10 


Published  April  15 

ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY,  1740-1914 

By  Bemadotte  Everly  Schmitt 

"An  intelligent  and  impartial  discussion  of  the  relations  of  England  and  Germany  on 
tlie  eve  of  the  Great  War,  and  of  the  liistoric  events  and  influences  in  which  these  relations 
were  rooted.  ...  Of  intense  interest  and  of  great  value." — N.  Y.  Times. 

524  pages,  $2.00  net,  by  mail  $2.10. 
At  All  Bookstores  or  from   the   Publishers 


Princeton  University  Press, 


153  William  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


A  great  debate  in  which 
Pres.  Wilson,  Sec.  Lansing, 
Root,Taft,  Sydney  Brooks 
and  other  leaders  of  thought 
take  opposite  sides.  Extensive  biblio- 
graphy. Debaters'  Handbook  Series 
Cloth,  $1.  each  postpaid. 
W.  H.  WILSON  CO..  Box  R.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  has  been  declared  upon  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  payable  July  ist,  191 6, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
June  i6th,  1916.  Transfer  Books  will  remain 
open.     Checks  mailed. 

R.    II.    ISMON, 
Secretary  &  Treasurer. 


CAMP 


Sargent  Junior 

The  Camp  lor  Girls  from  $-13 


Dr.  Dadlesr  A.  Sarcent.  President.  Peterboro.  N.  H. 

All  the  cquipirent  of  thebii:  Sargent  C.inip.  New  buildings 
erected  especiAlly  (or  vhis  camp.  AM  actiriiies  ad-iptcd  to  the 
Age  and  health  of  each  girl.  Each  camper  under  persooal 
care  of  camp  mother.     Address 

Secretary.  8  Everett  St..  Cambridre,  Mass. 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hot  Is 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


Quaint  Cape  Cod 

The  charms  of  seashore 
and  country  life— the  sum- 
mer joys  you've  longed  for. 

Vacation  Delights 

Warm  Sea-Bathing,  Fishing,  Yacht- 
ing, Automobiling,  Golf,  Tennis,  Horse- 
back Riding. 

Every  breeze   an   ocean   breeze. 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay" 

Illustrated    booklets;    write   Vacation    Bureau, 
Room  469,  171   Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Harlford  R.  R. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.       European    and    American    Plans.       Music. 

FRED  E.  JONES         ....         Proprietor 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berl^shires 

A    HOTEL   OF    DISTINCTIO.N". 
Opens   June   17.  Elevation    1,400   feet. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 
Winter    Resort,  Princess   Hotel,  Bermuda 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Willi amstown  Ihe  Village  Beantirol" 


ARE   YOU  GOING   TO  BOSTON? 

Ladios  Koinjr  to  Boston  without  miilp  escort  find 
the  Franklin  Square  House  a  di'liglitful  place  to 
stop.  A  home  hotel  in  the  heart  of  Boston  for 
young  women,  with  a  transient  department.  Safe. 
comfortable,  convenient  of  access;  reasonable.  For 
particulars  and   prices   address. 

Miss   CASTINE  C.    SWANSON.   Supt., 

11   East   Newton  St.,   Bfjston. 

MAINE 

THE     HOIVIESXEAD 

Baile^'    Island,    IVfaine 

Will     reopen    June     15,       Illustrated    booklet     on 
application    to    T.    E.    HAZELL,    Summit,    N.    J. 


NEW  JERSEY 


HOTEL  THEDFORD,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

6th  Avenue,  Overlooking  Ocean.  Enlarged  and  im- 
proTed.  Suite  with  bath.  Refined  patronage.  'Book- 
let.    HARRY   DDFFIEI/D,    Owner  and   Proprietor. 


Bretton  Woods 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 


GOLF 

in  the  very 

shadow  of 

Mount 

Washington 


MOTORING 
through  the 

Alps  of 
.       New 
England 


HORSEBACK 
RIDING 

over  Mountain 

Trails  and 

Woodland  Paths 


The  Mounl  Pleasant  ['CsLT." 

C.  J.    DUNPHY,    Manager. 

The  Mounl  Washington  '^iTelhllt 

D.  J.  TRUDEAU,  Manager. 

RAILROADS:        Through      service      via 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &    H.  R.  R.,  and    B.  &    M.  R.  R. 
Booking    office,     243     5th    av..     New     York. 
Telephone,   Madison   Sq.,   9230. 


NEW    YORK 


Ross  Heahh  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND  Valuable  for  those  need- 
in^quiet  and  rest  in  the  countrv.  Re».ident  nurses  and  pliysici  ns. 
Write  tor  booklet.  Telephone  55  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  I. 

CEDAR  CLIFF  INN 

MONROE,  Orange  County.  NEW  YORK 

A  delightful  resort  among  the  hills  and  lakes; 
suites  with  bath,  800  ft.  elevation.  49  miles  from 
city;  own  garden,  golf,  tennis,  lx>ating,  bathing, 
fishing,  music,  garage.     Booklet.     M.  E.   HAIGHT. 


OlSfXIO 

A    DELIGHTFUL     SUMMER    HOME 

Conducted  on  Strictly  Temperance  Principles 

WILL    OPEN    JUNE    Ttli 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY   Prop..  Unadilla.  New  York 


GOLF 

DUTCHER  HOUSE 
PAWLING,    N.  Y. 


Always  open.  Leiand  W.  Blankinship.  Leasee 


Mount  Meenahga  House 

and  Cottages 

An  estate  of  700  acres  in  the  Shawan- 
gunk  Mountains.  100  miles  from  New 
York.  Elevation  1,500  feet.  Miles  of 
walks  and  drives.  Golf,  tennis,  bowl- 
ing, etc.    Open  fires,  steam  heat,  baths. 

FIVE  FURNISHED  COTTAGES 
WITH  BOARD  AT  MAIN  HOUSE 

Opens  June  8th.    Illustrated  booklet. 

Address:  MOUNT  MEENAHGA  HOUSE, 
ELLENVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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tive  economic  contributions  are-  most 
significant.  And  the  prevailing  antag- 
onisms in  industry  are  shown  to  be  eco- 
nomically wasteful  as  well  as  socially 
injurious  in  that  they  force  so  many 
workers  to  bridle  their  constructive  in- 
stincts. 

As  for  the  money-makers,  they  fol- 
low the  constructive  as  well  as  the 
accumulative  instinct,  altruistic  mo- 
tives no  less  than  emulative  ones.  The 
directors  of  corporations  have  frequent- 
ly shown  themselves  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  captain  of 
industry  may  conceivably  conduct  his 
economic  functions  in  the  spirit  of  a 
patriotic  and  devoted  statesman.  The 
discussion  again  brings  forward  the 
question  whether  industrial  leadership 
can  be  reconciled  with  industrial  de- 
mocracy. 

A  radically  different  application  of 
modern  psychology  to  economics  is  The 
Executive  and  His  Control  of  Men,  by 
Enoch  Burton  Gowin,  of  New  York 
University.  This  essay  postulates  the 
increase  of  executive  ability  as  the 
great  economic  and  social  need  of  our 
times,  and  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  the  executive's  power.  It  em- 
braces the  principles  of  scientific  man- 
agement applied  to  the  increase  of 
power,  and  to  the  control  of  others — 
"motivating  the  group."  In  spite  of  the 
distinctly  commercial  attitude  of  the 
author,  the  book  contains  a  mass  of  val- 
uable material. 

Inventors  and  Money-makers,  by  F.  W.  Taus- 
sig. Macmillan.  $1.  The  Executive  and  His 
Control  of  Men,  by  Enoch  Burton  Gowin.  Mac- 
millan.  $1.50. 

JEWS  IN  GREECE  AND  ROME 

In  the  present  volume  Max  Radin, 
a  young  scholar  of  much  promise,  has 
made  a  needed  study  of  the  relation  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  about  them  during 
the  period  from  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  to  the  Conquest  by  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Roman  Empire.  For  the 
material  of  this  study  the  author  has 
depended  upon  the  Old  Testament  and 
its  Apocryphal  writings,  the  works  of 
Josephus,  and  particularly  the  collec- 
tion of  classical  references  to  the  Jews 
made  by  M,  T.  Reinach.  The  New  Test- 
ament sources  are  scarcely  referred  to, 
the  author  appearing  to  regard  them 
as  comparatively  late  and  untrust- 
worthy. While  his  reading  has  covered 
a  wide  field,  he  has  given  the  result  in 
broad  outline,  not  confined  by  any 
means  to  what  is  directly  Jewish.  Thus 
chapters  are  given  to  the  discussion  of 
Greek  and  Roman  religious  ideas  and 
to  the  constitution  of  city  governments 
and,  particularly,  Alexandria.  We  ob- 
serve that  the  author  does  not  seem  to 
regard  the  Persian  period  as  critical 
for  Jewish  religion,  nor  does  he  explain 
the  belief  in  magic  and  in  good  and  evil 
spirits.  He  has  taken  pains,  at  consider- 
able length,  to  defend  the  Jews  against 
absurd  charges,  such  as  their  worship 
of  the  golden  head  of  an  ass.  While  the 
apologetic  purpose  is  not  concealed,  the 
book  will  be  of.  value  to  other  than 
Jewish  scholars. 

The  Jews  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
Max  Radin.  Philadelphia :  Jewish  Publication 
Society.  $1.50. 
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You  are  going  to  the  Catskills, 
send  for  booklet  of  The  Pines. 
Ace.  100 ;  elevation  i,8oo;  pure 
spring  water;  modern  conven- 
iences ;  new  casino,  boating, 
tennis  and  bowling  alleys ; 
open  fire,  gas,  etc.  Terms  $io. 
W.  J.  SOPER,Windham,N.Y. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


The  St.  Hubert 

120  West  57th  St 

Modern,   fireproof,    located   in  the  resi- 
dential section  of  the  city. 
Two    blocks    from    Central    Park. 
Apartments,   furnished    or  unfurnished, 
of  one  room  to  as  many  as  desired. 

PEABODY  &   BABCOCK,   Props. 


AllASKA 


Siirriiiier  Round  Trips,  J66.  flOO 
ami  $110,  including  l)erih  and 
iiit-rilb.  No  tour-,  like  tlicse  any- 
where in  the  world.  I-or  ftill  in- 
(orinaiion  write  J.  U.  BUNCH, 
if.  V.  A.,  Alaska  Steamship  Co.. 
464Colni.in  IlMz  .  Sr.iUic.Wash. 
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AMERICAN      EXPRESS 
Travel    Department 

SOUTH    AIVIERICA. 

Special  Tour  to    ARGENTINA  and    BRAZIL., 
leaving:  New  York  July  Ist. 

Sir/ut  for  booklet 
66  Broadway,  New  York,      .       'Phone  Rector  9800 
118  W.  39tli  St.,  New  York,       'Phone  Gree  ey  735 


DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT      &     MYERS      TOBACCO      COMPANY. 

St.   Louis,  Mo.,  iJIay  25Ui,   1916. 

A  dlvidond  of  One  and  Tlirop-quartors  por  oont 
(1%%)  liaH  Ix'cn  declared  uiKiii  the  Preferred 
stock  of  Liggett  &  Mj-ers  Tobacco  Ck)mpaiiy, 
payiable  on  July  '1st,  19ir>,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  June  15th,  1916. 
Checits  will  be  mailed. 
T.    T.    ANiDEiRSOX.    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN    CAR     AND    FOUNDRY     COMPANY. 

New    York,    Jun<'    1    191G. 
PREFERRED    CAPITAL  STOCK 
DIVIDEND    No.    69. 
A    dividend    of    one    and    three-(iuarters    per    cent 
(1%%)    on    the    I'referred    .Stock    of    tliis  Company 
has    this    diay     lK'»>n    d<'clared,    payabU-    Saturclay, 
July    1,     1916,    to    stoekh<)ld^rs    of    reconl    at    the 
close   of   business  ,Satni-day,    June  10,    1916. 

Cheeks   will    Im"    umUihI    by    the   (Juaranty   Trust 
Company    of    New    York. 
WM.    .M.    riAOBB,    Secretary. 
S.   S.    DELANO,   Tre^aSTirer. 

AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY     COMPANY. 

iNew    York,    Jinie    1,     1916. 
COMMON   CAPITAL   STOCK 
DIVIDEND    No.    55. 
A    dividend    of    one-half    \w\-    cent    (ViOr)    on    tlio 
Common   Stock  of   this  0)nii»aiiy   Juis  this   day   been 
declared,  payable  Saturday,  July  1,   1916,   to  stock- 
holders of   record    at   th<!   close  of   business   Satur- 
day  June    10,    1916. 

Chocks   win   be    mailtnl   by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Coniimny    of    New    York. 
WM.    M.    IIAKiER,    Secretary. 
S.    S.    DELANO.    Treasurer. 

MEETnSTG  NOTICE 

AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS  MEETING 
The  stockholders  of  the  .Vmerican  Car  and 
Foundry  idonipany  are  luM-eby  notified  that  the 
regular  Annual  M(M'ting  of  the  st(K'khol<lers  of 
said  Company  will  be  hcdd  at  its  otfloes  No.  24.'? 
Wasiiington  >!ireet.  Jersey  City,  New  .Jersey, 
June  29.  1016,  at  12  o'clock  ikmiu  for  tho  puri>os<> 
of  electing  «t  Board  of  I>Irectors  and  transacting 
such  other  business  as  may  be  properly  brought 
before  the  nnH'ting. 
WM.    M.   n.Vr.ER.   Secretary. 

POR  ^Al  F— Well  known  private  school  for 
A  «^ix  Oi-k*_iJ-ip|rlg  situated  in  the  Middle  West, 
for  sale  at  reasonable  price.  In  addition  to  full 
equipment  for  studi'nt  Ixxly  of  ov<'r  a  hundred  day 
a<nd  iKWirdtng  pupiUsi  the  res<inrces  of  this  sohcxil  in- 
cludes repntatloncarned  bm  history  of  many  years, 
full  certitieate  privileges  in  Eastern  colleges  of 
highest  milk,  and  an  ibteresU'd  body  of  alumnae. 
CorresiMMidence        ot>nlTiKMital.  For       information 

address,  C.  M.,  care  of  Tho  Indepeudout,  N.  Y.  Olty. 


InsMvance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


A   STRIKING   COMPARISON 

Occasionally  I  am  in  receipt  of  re- 
quests from  readers  seeking  informa- 
tion about  the  Royal  Arcanum,  a  fra- 
ternal life  insurance  order  organized  in 
1877,  which  has  a  present  membership 
of  about  240,000  persons,  assets  of 
more  than  $12,000,000  and  an  aggre- 
gate outstanding  insurance  of  about 
$450,000,000. 

The  order  has  unlimited  power  of  as- 
sessing members  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  with  which  to  meet  its 
liabilities.  To  that  extent  it  can  be  re- 
garded as  solvent.  But  measured  by  the 
tests  to  which  a  regular  life  insurance 
company  must  conform,  its  so-called  re- 
serves, or  surplus  funds,  are  greatly  in- 
adequate. As  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  difference  between  its  methods  and 
those  practised  by  an  old  line  company 
I  reproduce,  in  my  own  way  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  a  comparison  I  saw  between 
a  Royal  Arcanum  contract  and  one  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit,  each  for  $.3000,  at 
age  thirty-five,  both  issued  in  1878. 
Time  is  the  supreme  test  in  such  a  case. 
In  1878  this  insurance  cost  $11.76  in  the 
Royal  Arcanum  and  $78  in  the  Mutual 
Benefit.  During  the  subsequent  years 
the  cost  in  the  Royal  Arcanum  fluctu- 
ated, but  steadily  increased.  In  1885  it 
was  $20.16;  in  1895,  $25.20;  in  1905, 
$66.51;  in  1915,  $160.20.  The  Mutual 
Benefit's  premium  remained  at  $78  a 
year  thruout  the  period,  except  as  it 
was  reduced  by  annual  dividends. 

At  the  end  of  1915  the  net  cost  in 
the  Royal  Arcanum  was  $2,337.23.  The 
rate  had  risen  from  $11.76  to  $160.20  a 
year;  the  policyholder  was  sixty-three 
years  old  and,  of  course,  had  accumu- 
lated no  values.  In  that  respect,  he  was 
just  where  he  started  thirty-eight  years 
before. 

In  the  Mutual  Benefit  the  gross  cost 
(38  X  $78)  was  $2,964.  The  dividends 
paid,  $954.22,  reduced  this  to  $2,009.78. 
The  cash  surrender  value  of  the  policy 
is  $1,899.24.  If  the  holder  of  this  policy 
wishes  to  quit,  and  takes  his  cash  value, 
his  protection  in  the  company  during 
thirty-eight  years  will  have  cost  him 
$110.54,  net. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in- 
vesting their  money  and  their  years  in 
reserveless  life  insurance,  I  present  this 
experience  as  something  invaluable  be- 
cause it  is  actual. 


R.  J.  N.,  Marion.  N.  C. — If  you  can  con- 
veniently do  so,  leave  your  unmial  divi- 
dends with  the  company  a.s  jxirchaso  money 
for  additional  iusuranee  payable  at  death. 
These  additions  have  equivalent  cash 
values  if  at  any  time  yon  wish  to  convert 
them  or  to  apply  them  in  shortening  the 
term  during  which  jiremiums  are  payable 
for  the  original  amount. 


LAKES  AND 
MOUNTAINS 
OF  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK 


Americas 
Summer  Paradise 


THE    ADIRONDACKS,    LAKE    GEORGE 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.   AUSABLE  CHASM, 

LAKE    PLACID,     SARATOGA    SPRINGS, 

COOPERSTOWN,    PLATTSBURG 

And   150   Other   Delightful   Vacation   Resorts 

Beautifully       illustrat4'd       360-page       Vacation 

Guide — "\     Summer     I'aradise" — covering     all 

resorts    in     this    .314     million    acre    territory — 

Oe    postage.       Illustrated    folders    of 

•^2-fc-     any    section    free. 

^^./  Address  M.  J.  POWERS 

Gen.  Paee.  Agt.,  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R. 
Albany,  .N .  Y. 


m 


VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY    SEA." 

BALTIMORE   AND   PHILADELiPHIA 

TO 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH.JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 
Fine  Steamers,   Low  Fares,    Best   Serrlce. 

Plan  your  vacation  to  include 
"Finest   Coastwise   Trips    in    the    World." 

Tour  Book  Free  on  Request. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.    p.    TURNER,   G.   P.    A.,    Balto.,    Md. 
Consult  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 


FREE  OF  COST 

This  late  model 

Underwood  Typewriter 

equipped  with  2-color  automatic  ribbon, 
back  spacer  and  tabulator,  shipped  to  you 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

After  you  have  tried  the  machine  for  10 
days  and  found  it  all  that  we  claim,  you 
pay  the  express  agent  our  special 
bargain   price  of 

$43.8S 

(Itss  Ibao  ODe-hiir  the  maDafaclarer's  price) 

and  the  machine  is  j-ours.  This  is  the 
greatest  typewriter  offer  made.  Let  us 
prove  it.  Easy  payment  plan  can  be 
arranged. 

Write  today 

METRO  TYPEWRITER   CO. 

70  Front  Street,  BrooWlyn.  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed   jcr    -.    Years 
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Across  the  Continent  from  Monday  to  Monday 


Cadillac  in  thrilling  dash  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic 

shows  incomparable  stability  and  sustained  speed 

Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in  7  days,  11  hours,  52  minutes 


THE  quickest  way  to  appreciate  the  wonder  of  this  triumphant 
trans-continental  Cadillac   trip,  is  to  close  your  eyes  and  call 
up  two  pictures — one  of  the  start,  and  the  other  of  the  finish. 

Transport  yourself  first,  to  beautiful  Los  Angeles,  and  im- 
agine a  Cadillac  leaving  the  city  one  minute  after  midnight  on  a 
Monday  morning,  the  second  week  in  May. 

Then,  blot  out  the  picture  of  Los  Angeles  and  substitute  New 
York,  and  try  to  conceive  the  same  car  with  the  same  driver 
swinging  blithely  up  Broadway  the  Monday  following. 

No  effort  of  your  imagination,  no  words  of  ours,  and  nothing  less 
graphic  than  a  motion  picture  record  can  portray  the  heroic  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  by  this  Cadillac  in  the  interim — between 
these  two  Mondays  in  May. 

But  the  start  and  the  finish,  the  distance  covered,  the  remarkable 
time  made,  the  great  reduction  made  from  the  previous  record — all 
these  spell  the  superlative  character  of  the  performance  so  plainly 
that  no  motorist  can  fail  to  grasp  its  meaning. 

The  Cadillac  which  'conquered  the  continent'  was  just  such  a 
Cadillac  as  you  might  buy  and  drive  yourself. 

It  was  equipped  as  your  Cadillac  would  be  equipped,  with  no 
special  preparations  other  than  those  which  would  ordinarily  be 
made  for  a  long  distance  tour. 

The  trans-continental  Cadillac  was  not  a  specially  built  car 
'stripped  for  action' — but  a  fully  equipped  standard  Roadster;  and, 
granting  that  you  possessed  the  stamina  of  its  single  driver,  the 
journey  was  one  which  you  yourself  might  take  if  you  were  so  in- 
clined. 

But,  because  of  the  terrific  speed  almost  continually  sustained,  it 
involved,  of  course,  hardships  to  man  and  car  of  an  unprecedented 
character. 

What  it  proves  of  Cadillac  stability  and  endurance  is  aptly  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  between  the  Cadillac  cross-continent  record 
and  the  railroad  schedule  between  the  two  cities. 


The  distance  by  rail  is  3240 
one  Cadillac  was  3371  miles. 


miles — the  distance  covered  by  the 


In  the  regular  railroad  schedule  between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York,  in  spite  of  smooth  tracks,  solid  road-bed  and  clear  right-of- 
way,  a  relay  of  twenty-two  locomotives  is  called  into  action. 


Consider,  now,  the  almost  miraculous  endurance  of  the  car, 
handicapped  a  hundred  times  over  in  the  rnatter  of  road-bed,  yet  it 
traveled  its  distance  without  so  much  attention  to  its  motor  as  the 
cleaning  of  a  spark  plug. 

Its  rate  of  travel  ranged  from  only  5  miles  per  hour,  plowing 
through  hub-deep  mud,  to  68  miles  per  hour  on  smooth  stretches. 

The  railroad  schedule  is  90  hours — and  the  Cadillac  cut  91  hours 
and  23  minutes  off  the  previous  motor  car  record  made  by  the 
same  driver  in  another  make  of  car. 

The  Cadillac  left  Los  Angeles  at  12:01  A.M.  Monday,  May  8th, 
and  arrived  in  New  York  City  at  2:53  P.M.  Monday,  May  15th, 
with  intervals  for  food  and  sleep. 

In  that  eventful  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  week,  it  was  put 
through  a  more  terrific  trial  of  stamina  than  the  majority  of  cars 
encounter  in  ten  years  of  travel. 

Over  mountain  ranges,  along  precipitous  passes,  through  desert 
wastes,  fording  unbridged  streams,  and  through  roads  almost  im- 
passable at  their  best  but  made  worse  by  this  spring's  copious  rains, 
the  Cadillac  hurtled  heroically  on — not  merely  defying  destruction, 
but  unruffled,  undisturbed  and  undaunted. 

The  wonder  of  the  thing,  is  not  that  the  trip  was  made  without 
disaster. 

The  real  wonder  of  it  is  not  in  the  limited  time  that  elapsed. 

No,  the  real  wonder,  and  the  really  valuable  lesson,  is  that  this 
wonderful  thing  was  done  with  such  unprecedented  ease. 

That  this  trans-continental  Cadillac  broke  the  previous  record  by 
nearly  four  days  is  incidental  to  the  real  achievement. 

The  real  achievement  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  emerged  from  the 
fray  virtually  as  good  a  Cadillac  as  when  it  began. 

It  is  still  a  Cadillac  with  many  {thousands  of  miles  of  service 
ahead  of  it. 

All  that  the  Cadillac  has  demonstrated  before  is  now  demon- 
strated anew  in  another  way. 

We  all  know,  now,  beyond  doubt,  that  there  is  not  in  this  nation 
a  set  of  road  conditions  which  can  successfully  challenge  Cadillac 
construction. 

We  all  know  that  the  Cadillac  has  again  proven  itself  to  be 
The  World's  Greatest  Road  Car. 


June  19,  1916 
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UNCONVENTIONAL 
CONVENTION  NEWS 

The  tumult  and  tho  shoutiiiK.  sur-h  as 
they  were,  have  died.  The  eaptain.s  and 
kiiiKs  and  the  delegatos  and  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  reporters  and  the  favorite-son  fat 
ladies  have  departed.  The.v  were  a  fickle 
lot,  those  favorite-son  fat  ladies.  All  wore 
Hughes  badges  today. 

Big  Mike  has  the  floor  now.  His  power 
is  as  great  as  that  of  Penrose,  Murray 
Crane  and  Barnes  put  together.  He  has 
only  to  say  "Sweep,"  and  every  man  in 
the  building  will  obey  him. 

It's  a  hard  task  that  Big  Mike  and  his 
delegates  have  before  them.  Hi.story  in  the 
making  is  a  mussy  thing.  Ask  Mike,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  there's  never  a  world 
crisis  b\it  leaves  its  egg  shells,  its  broken 
ham  sandwiflies  and  its  hunon  soda  bottles 
behind  it. — New  York  Tribune. 


[applause! 

Whose  name,  resounding  thru  the  hall, 
I'rovokes  a  chorus  far  from  small — 
Inspires  ai)plause  from  one  and  all? 
Most  anybody's. 

Whose  name,  upon  the  waiting  ear 
Descending  loud  and  sti'ong  and  clear. 
Will  cause  the  long  and  heaity  cheer? 
Whose  won't? 

AVho  will,  'mid  waving  hats  and  coats. 
And    cheers    from    thrice    three    thousand 

throats, 
Poll  a  ma.iorit.v  of  votes? 

Read  the  front  page. 

— Xcw  York  Tribune. 


Under  the  gr(MMi  and  white  trimmings  on 
tlie  ceiling  of  the  Coliseum  the  giant  amphi- 
tlieater  looks  not  milike  the  bottom  of  a 
swimming  tank.  The  resemblance  was 
hightened  by  the  fact  that  all  day  long 
myriads  of  b\ibbles  were  rising. 

(Jovernor  Willis,  of  Ohio,  stayed  under 
water  longest.  He  nominated  Theodore 
Burton  and  .surprized  everybody  when  be 
named  his  candidate.  During  the  time  he 
was  quoting  from  the  Gettysburg  address 
and  the  second  inaugural,  it  looked  very 
much  like  liincoln,  but  lat(>r  he  seemed 
about  to  throw  his  strength  to  Blaine. 
Maine  cheered  him  wildly. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour  Willis 
was  still  going  strongly,  using  the  breast 
stroke  for  the  most  part.  Willis  is  a  man 
of  great  strength  and  lung  power.  One  of 
the  achievements  which  brought  him  the 
(JoV(>rnorship  was  the  fact  that  he  ate  ten 
chicken  pies  at  a  county  fair.  This  was 
duly  chronicled  in  the  Ohio  papers,  and 
cartoonists  of  that  state  are  fond  of  draw- 
ing the  doughty  Governor  with  a  lunch 
basket  strapped  about  his  waist. 

It  is  possible  that  Burton's  sponsor 
would  still  be  speakiug  but  for  a  delegate 


from  Ohio  who  sat  in  the  front  row,  not 
ten  feet  from  the  Governor.  While  the 
speaker  was  in  the  middle  of  one  of  bis 
most  eloquent  flights  the  delegate  seized  a 
ham  sandwich  in  both  hands  and  held  tight 
for  fear  of  being  stampeded. 

Seeing  th(!  sandwich,  Willis  quickly  got 
down  to  personalities  and  named  his  man. 
Burton,  it  seems,  "is  common  without 
being  commonplace."  His  manner  was  de- 
scribed as  "cordial  without  being  effusive," 
something  after  the  demeanor  of  John  J. 
McGraw  toward  a  new  umpire. 

Senator  Fall  did  not  take  long  in  nom- 
inating Roosevelt.  As  soon  as  he  said  "the 
<  ne  colossal  figure  of  American  manhocxl" 
the  galleries  began  to  cheer. 

William  K.  Wood,  who  nominated  Fair- 
banks, broke  all  the  rules.  He  named  his 
candidate  three  times  before  he  finished. 
This  lessened  the  dramatic  element  in  his 
appeal  .somewhat,  because  when  he  got 
down  to  the  "who  was  it?"  everybody  knew 
the  answer  in  advance.  The  inspiring  slo- 
gan which  Wo(k1  pinned  on  his  candidate 
was  "he  has  never  given  offense  to  any- 
body."— New  York  Tribune. 


Up  in  the  gallery  above  the  speaker's  plat- 
form a  short,  jilump  young  woman  arose 
and  turned  loose  the  "rebel  yell."  It  threw 
the  first  touch  of  life  into  the  convention. 
The  Root  men  cheered  her  and  laughed, 
and  one  of  them  gave  her  a  flag.  She  arose 
again,  and  this  time  she  let  out  that  fa- 
mous screech  four  times.  This  time  another 
man  gave  her  a  flag.  From  that  time  .she 
led  the  Root  demonstration. 

The  "rebel  yell"  is  a  noise  like  no. other; 
it  goes  screaming  across  a  hall  or  a  field 
like  the  shriek  of  a  shell ;  it  seems  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  motion.  Beside  it,  hur- 
rahs are  whispers,  and  a  scream  is  a  whine. 
This  young  woman  knew  exactly  how  to 
produce  that  horrific  .sound ;  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  she  let  it  off  on  top  of  the 
Singer  Building  she  would  make  the  babies 
cry  in  Central  Park. 

In  the  row  in  front  of  her  there  was  a 
nice  old  gentleman  with  white  whiskers, 
with  a  nice  old  lady  beside  him,  and  every 
time  Mrs.  Blanche  Root,  of  Washington — 
the  young  woman  under  consideration — • 
turned  on  that  shattering  yell  they  would 
both  shudder  and  put  their  fingers  in  their 
ears.  Presently  the  whole  convention  was 
watching  the  old  gentleman  and  the  old 
lady  and  howling  with  laughter.  Every 
time  it  laughed  it  would  shout,  and  this 
helped  along  the  Root  demonstration 
mightily.  The  nice  old  couple,  still  shudder- 
ing and  stopping  their  ears  with  clocklike 
regularity,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
large  part  they  were  playing  in  creating 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  nomination  of 
Root,  were  oblivious,  in  fact,  of  everything 
except  the  distressing  noise  produced  by 
the  young  woman  behind  :  and  this  added 
greatly  to  the  convention's  contentment 
with  the  whole  proceeding.  .  ,  .  By  this 
time  Job  Hedges  had  become  interested, 
lie  mounted  a  chair  and  signaled  to  Mrs. 
Root,  far  up  in  the  gallery,  from  his  place 
on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Root  arose  and  looked  at 
him  expectantly.  Mr.  Hedges  wagged  his 
finger  at  her  and  opened  his  mouth,  pro- 
ducing therefrom  no  sound,  but  going  thru 
the  motions  of  a  "rebel  yell." 

Mrs.  Root  obliged — obliged  with  joy.  The 
nice  old  coujile  stuck  their  fingers  in  their 
ears  and  shuddered,  and  the  Root  demon- 
stration was  on  again.  Thereafter  Mr. 
Hedges  conducted  her.  Yes.  he  ot^inducted 
her.  like  an  orchestra  leader.  I'sing  his 
forefinger  as  a  baton,  he  beat  time,  and  she 
followed  liim  closely  and  with  a  touching 
ctinfidence.  A  man  from  Tennessee,  the 
home  of  the  "rebel  yell."  got  jealous  and 
gave  the  "rebel  yell"  himself,  but  it  was  a 
feeble  thing  to  Mrs.  Root's.  Hedges  looked 
sct^rnfully  at  him  and  he  wilte<l :  and  then 
Hedges  turned  toward  the  gallery  again 
and  gave  Mrs.  Root  the  pitch,  and  she 
rose  to  it  with  a  "rebel  yell"  that  made  all 
her  previous  efforts  seem  like  a  whisper. — 
-Vrir  York  Times. 


i'vfiifi  I'lht     lull  t  nntidnal     I'lhn 

•mi;."   incilllOS  <»X  TIIK   FIUSI'   day    ok    IllS   MlSTElMIOt)!) 

THIS    I'I10T0C;UA1-II    WAS    TAKKN    AS    TIIK    FOKMKR    JMSTICK    WAS    ON     HIS    WAY    TO    CHURCH    LAST    SUNDAY,    THE    PAY 
AI'TliK     HIS     NOMINATION.     BUSIDKS     THIS     I)AU(;HTKR,     CATHKRINIi,     MR.     HUGHES 
HAS     TWO    DAUGIITKRS     AND     ONE     SON 


WHAT   WAS    DEMONSTRATED    AT    CHICAGO 


THE  conventions  at  Chicago  have  demonstrated 
two  facts.  One  is  the  irresistible  power  of 
public  opinion.  There  were  but  two  serious 
candidates  at  Chicago.  The  politicians  wanted 
neither  of  them.  They  had  to  take  one  of  them  or  they 
would  have  had  to  take  the  other.  The  politician  is  im- 
potent when  public  opinion  sufficiently  bestirs  itself. 
The  nomination  of  Mr  Hughes,  like  that  of  Mr.  Wilson 
four  years  ago,  was  made  in  spite  of  the  politicians,  tho 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes  those  gentlemen  capitulated 
more  gracefully.' The  presence  of  two  such  candidates 
in  the  field  during  the  coming  campaign  presents  a  new 
hope  for  the  rising  power  of  the  people  over  their  self- 
appointed  managers. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a  man  whom  everybody  respects  and 
who  will  command  support  outside  the  limits  of  his  own 
party.  His  record  is  honorable,  his  ability  is  proved  and 
his  character  is  irreproachable.  He  had  no  part  in  the 
factional  fight  of  1912,  and  is  the  one  man  to  reunite 
the  divided  party. 

The  conventions  demonstrated  as  well  the  bigness  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  the  face  of  a  demand  of  un- 
paralleled vigor  and  insistence  from  the  party  which  he 


created  that  he  bear  their  standard  once  more  he  has 
not  yielded.  He  has  taken  the  broader  view.  He  will  sup- 
port Mr.  Hughes,  and  it  will  not  be  easy.  For  it  will 
mean  going  back  to  the  party  which  he  left  because  he 
believed  it  had  committed  a  crime  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  It  will  mean  supporting  a  man  with  whom  he  is 
not  sympathetic  by  temperament  and  from  whom  he 
believes  he  has  not  received  fair  treatment  in  the  past. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  belief,  the  fact  that  he  holds 
it  makes  the  path  hard.  His  refusal  to  accept  the  Pro- 
gressive nomination  is  a  stunning  blow  to  most  of  the 
Progressives  who  followed  the  exodus  four  years  ago, 
burned  their  political  bridges  behind  them  and  staked 
their  all  on  his  leadership.  But  the  Progressive  party 
is  disintegrating  and  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  galvanized  it 
into  life  for  another  campaign  all  hope  of  his  coop- 
erating with  the  Republicans  would  be  gone,  doubtless, 
forever. 

Now  his  declaration  cannot  fail  to  exalt  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen.  Indeed  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  if  he  throws  himself  wholeheartedly  into 
the  fight  for  Hughes  he  may  yet  be  the  dominant  per- 
sonality of  the  campaign. 


KITCHENER  OF  KHARTUM 


THE  introduction  of  scientific  method  into  warfare 
has  not  impaired  the  power  of  personality.  The 
bigger  the  machine  the  greater  must  be  the  man  to 
manage  it.  In  the  peaceful  days  of  1914  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  government  to  have  Earl  Kitchener  shelved 
by  a  sinecure.  But  when  the  storm  broke  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  for  War  Minister.  He  alone  saw 
what  must  be  done.  He  alone  had  the  power  to  do  it. 
England  had  at  that  time  as  little  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  before  her  as  the  United  States 
had  when  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men  for  three  months 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  People  said  that  the  war 
would  be  over  by  Christmas.  Kitchener  said  it  would  be- 
gin in  May.  People  said  that  England  would  have  done 
her  duty  when  she  fulfilled  her  promise  of  1911  to  send 
160,000  men  to  France.  Kitchener  said  millions  of  men 
would  be  needed  and  for  three  years. 

And  he  got  them.  "Kitchener  wants  you"  proved  a 
more  effective  recruiting  advertisement  than  "Your 
King  needs  you."  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  a  man  raised  and  equipt  a  volunteer  army  of 
five  million  men.  Probablv  no  one  will  ever  have  to  do  it 


again,  so  both  pacifists  and  militarists  hope,  tho  with 
different  reasons  in  mind.  The  country  called  him  and  he 
called  the  country.  Both  responded  nobly.  What  was  at 
first  sneered  at  as  "Kitchener's  mob"  is  now  respected  as 
"Kitchener's  army."  That  this  army  has  not  yet  gained 
a  victory  cannot  rightfully  be  called  his  fault.  Troops 
can  be  extemporized.  Generals  have  to  be  trained.  Lord 
Kitchener  has  been  criticized — and  justly — for  failing  to 
provide  the  quantitj^  and  kind  of  ammunition  needed  by 
modern  warfare  and  for  neglecting  to  organize  in  the 
factory  as  well  as  in  the  field.  But  this  came  from  at- 
tempting to  do  too  much  by  himself  and  cannot  detract 
from  his  great  achievements.  He  had  been  relieved  of 
part  of  his  multifarious  duties  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  responsibility  of  his  office  would  before  many  months 
have  been  divided  or  devolved  upon  another.  But  death 
came  to  him,  as  doubtless  he  would  have  wished  to  have 
it  come,  in  the  path  of  duty  and  in  the  hight  of  his 
power  and  reputation.  England's  loss  is  irreparable,  but 
Kitchener's  life  came  to  a  noble  and  appropriate  close. 
His  grave  is  deeper  than  any  dug  by  man  and.  like  some 
ancient  king,  two  hundred  of  his  warriors  are  buried 
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jjii  his  tomb.  No  coffin  could  be  found  for  him  more  fit- 
t;ing  than  a  British  cruiser,  for  the  enumeration  of  his 
manly  qualities  reads  like  the  catalog  of  ships.  "Inde- 
fatigable," "Indomitable,"  ".Inflexible,"  "Implacable," 
"Invincible";  these  are  the  adjectives  his  biographers 
use  in  describing  his  character. 

He  was  of  the  hero  type,  whom  women  adore  and  men 
follow.  In  0.  Henry's  best  story,  the  "Unfinished  Story," 
it  was  Kitchener's  portrait  on  the  bureau  that  saved  the 
shop-girl  in  her  hour  of  temptation.  While  still  living 
he  became  a  legend  and  figured  in  many  a  story  and 
poem.  Conan  Doyle's  "Bimbashi  Joyce"  and  Kipling's 
"Kitchener's  School"  will  come  to  mind.  Khartum,  which 
stood  for  England's  disgrace,  for  it  meant  the  sacrifice 
of  Gordon  and  defeat  by  the  Mahdi,  became  to  him  a 
title  of  honor.  He  fought  the  desert  with  a  railroad  and 
he  conquered  the  Sudanese  twice,  first  by  force  and 
second  by  fair  dealing.  He  foiled  the  French  in  their 
attempt  to  acquire  the  Nile  valley,  yet  they  will  mourn 
his  death  as  much  as  the  English.  Colonel  Marchand, 
whom  he  met  and  checkmated  at  Fashoda  on  the  Nile  in 
1898,  he  met  again  a  few  months  ago  in  France,  this  time 
not  as  foe  and  rival  but  as  friend  and  ally.  Now  both 
are  dead. 

When  Kitchener  was  twenty  he  went  on  a  holiday  to 
his  father's  home  in  Dinan,  France.  The  Germans  in- 
vaded the  country  and  young  Kitchener  promptly  en- 
listed in  the  French  army  as  a  private.  His  father  had 
him  discharged  and  sent  him  back  to  Woolwich  Military 
Academy.  But  early  ambitions  are  not  so  easily  quenched 
and  Kitchener  ends  his  career  at  sixty-five  as  he  began  it, 
fighting  to  free  France  from  the  Germans. 


N 


IN  A  DOZEN  WORDS 
OBODY  wanted  Hughes  but  the  people.  The  office, 
therefore,  sought  the  man. 


A  FORTUNATE  DEATH 

THE  death  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  from  stomach  trouble, 
whether  natural  or  artificially  induced  by  himself 
or  others,  removes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  security 
of  the  Chinese  republic.  Yuan  might  have  been  revered 
by  future  generations  as  the  Washington  of  his  country, 
but  instead  he  will  be  regarded  as  its  Benedict  Arnold. 
When  he  was  chosen  in  February,  1912,  as  the  first 
president  of  the  whole  of  China,  he  commanded  the  con- 
fidence or  at  least  the  support  of  all  factions,  conserva- 
tives and  radicals,  Manchus  and  Chinese.  But  instead  of 
devoting  his  great  administrative  powers  to  establishing 
the  new  republic,  he  declared  himself  emperor  and  as- 
pired to  become  a  god.  The  proofs  of  his  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  that  he  had  sworn  to  protect 
have  now  been  placed  before  the  world  in  a  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  republican  leaders  in  revolt 
against  his  authority.  This  pamphlet,  which  bears  upon 
its  cover  our  good  old  American  motto:  "Rebellion  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,"  contains  in  Chinese  and 
English  the  code  telegrams  sent  out  from  Peking  to  the 
provincial  authorities  instructing  them  to  force  the  elec- 
tion and  forge  the  returns  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  people  favored  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
We  quote  a  few  significant  sentences  from  these  secret 
instructions,  proving  that  for  ways  that  are  dark  and 
tricks  that  are  vain  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  peculiar. 


It  was  never  intended  that  the  citizens  should  have  any 
•hoice  between  a  republic  and  a  monarchy.  For  this  reason 
at  the  time  of  voting  all  the  representatives  must  be  made 
unanimously  to  advocate  a  chanj^-c  oi  tnc  rcpuDiic  into  a 
monarchy. 

In  order  to  clothe  the  proceedings  with  an  appearance  of 
regularity  the  representatives  of  the  districts,  tho  they  are 
really  appointed  by  the  highest  military  and  civil  officials  of 
the  province,  should  still  be  nominally  elected  by  the  dis- 
tricts. The  necessary  documents  .  .  .  should  be  properly 
antedated. 

The  Superintendent  of  Elections  should  then  under  cover 
of  inviting  them  to  a  social  gathering  or  dinner  party,  re- 
quest their  presence  at  his  official  residence  and  improve  the 
occasion  ...  by  making  known  to  them  the  names  of  those 
who  are  to  be  elected.  As  these  documents  concern  the  very 
foundation  of  the  state,  they  will,  in  case  they  become  known, 
leave  a  dark  spot  on  the  political  history  of  our  country. 
Upon  their  secrecy  depends  our  national  honor  and  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  both  our  own  people  and  foreigners.  .  .  .  The 
Central  Government  has  concluded  that  it  would  be  better 
to  sort  out  and  burn  the  documents  so  as  to  remove  all  un- 
necessary records  and  prevent  regrettable  consequences. 

But  some  of  these  documents  escaped  the  fire  and 
abundantly  justify  the  Yun-nan  province  in  starting  last 
January  the  revolt  against  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  which  most 
of  the  southern  provinces  have  joined.  The  Chinese  re- 
publicans blame  President  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins 
for  the  civil  war  that  has  involved  the  country  during 
the  last  six  months,  for  his  opinion  as  constitutional  ad- 
viser was  put  forward  at  Peking  as  the  justification  of 
Yuan's  assumption  of  the  throne.  Dr.  Goodnow  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  in  his  memorandum  on  the  best  form  of 
government  for  China : 

It  is  of  course  not  susceptible  of  doubt  that  a  monarchy  is 
better  suited  than  a  republic  to  China.  China's  history  and 
traditions,  her  social  and  economic  conditions,  her  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  all  make  it  probable  that  the  country 
would  develop  that  constitutional  government  which  it  must 
develop  if  it  is  to  preserve  its  independence  as  a  state  more 
easily  as  a  monarchy  than  as  a  republic. 

With  Professor-  Frank  Goodnow  giving  such  advice 
as  this;  with  Professor  Jeremiah  Jenks  sending  out  cir- 
culars eulogizing  Yuan  even  when  he  expelled  his  oppo- 
nents from  parliament,  "and  by  so  doing  silenced  and 
terrified  the  others" ;  with  the  American  Government 
delaying  the  recognition  of  the  Chinese  republic  as  loHg 
as  possible  and  withdrawing  from  the  "six-power  loan" 
necessary  for  the  defense  and  development  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Chinese  republicans  felt 
themselves  betrayed  in  the  house  of  their  friends.  They 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  America  sympathy  and  aid 
if  not  official  support  in  their  noble  endeavors  to  gain 
political  freedom,  but  instead  they  received  indifference 
and  distrust.  Now  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  out  of  the  way 
and  Li  Yuan-hung,  a  real  republican,  is  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  Chinese  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  Dr.  Goodnow  is  wrong 
in  believing  that  the  Chinese  are  unfit  for  a  republican 
form  of  government. 


THIRD  PARTIES 

THE  brief  history  of  the  Progressive  party  proves 
that  it  is  easier  to  start  something  than  to  keep 
it  going. 


OUT  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

CERTAIN  professors  of  the  political  sciences  at  Col- 
umbia took  a  significant  step  recently,  when  they 
decided  to  investigate,  on  their  own  initiative,  the  con- 
troversy which  has  kept  50,000  garment  workers  in  New 
York  idle  for  more  tiian  six  weeks. 

They  invited  representatives  of  the  Manufacturers' 
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Association  and  the  unions  to  meet  them  and  present 
their  respective  pleas.  The  unions  accepted  the  invita- 
tion; the  manufacturers  declined,  but  did  send  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  documentary  material.  This  the 
investigators  studied  carefully,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  union  spokesmen.  After  submitting 
their  digest  of  the  facts  to  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion for  verification,  they  issued  a  public  statement, 
from  which  The  Independent  quoted  on  June  5,  express- 
ing their  belief  that  the  rights  of  the  dispute  lay  with 
the  workers,  and  giving  their  reasons. 

The  method  of  the  study  was  unimpeachable;  its 
motive  and  effect  seem  to  us  admirable.  A  disinterested 
group  of  experts,  like  the  instructors  of  a  strong  uni- 
versity, can  serve  the  community  well  in  clarifying 
public  issues  on  which  the  individual  citizen  has  little 
or  no  critical  information  except  that  furnished  by  a 
hasty  and  none  too  impartial  daily  press.  At  Columbia, 
of  course,  one  would  expect  the  liberal  view  to  prevail, 
tho  that  view  unfortunately  is  not  always  characteristic 
of  academic  persons.  But  in  the  great  universities,  both 
east  and  west,  the  faculty  has  so  often  and  so  heartily 
taken  its  part  in  public  service  of  one  sort  and  another 
that  the  taint  of  the  cloister  has  become  purely  imagin- 
ary and  there  is  small  reason  to  suspect  bias. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  faculty 
judgment  would  be  worthy  of  thoughtful  acceptance  by 
the  man  who  will  not  judge  without  knowledge  and  has 
neither  time  nor  aptitude  for  getting  that  knowledge 
by  himself.  The  university  ought  to  help  mold  public 
opinion  more  directly  than  thru  the  classroom,  and  in 
doing  so  it  is  serving  the  state  in  a  way  for  which  it  is 
peculiarly  fitted. 


FAIR  AND  SQUARE 

THE  country  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  issues 
of  the  campaign  will  be  measures,  not  personalities. 
It  is  the  habit  of  neither  Charles  Evans  Hughes  nor  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  descend  to  abuse. 

The  fight  will  be  fair,  square  and  vigorous,  and  which- 
ever wins,  the  country  will  not  go  to  the  dogs. 


VIA  PANAMA 

IT  was  particularly  unfortunate  for  us  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  should  have  been  followed 
so  quickly  by  its  closing,  at  a  time  when  its  chief  rival, 
the  Suez  Canal,  had  been  put  out  of  business  by  the  war. 
But  now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  again  open  and, 
according  to  Colonel  Goethals,  "for  keeps,"  its  advan- 
tages are  becoming  realized.  In  the  first  month  after  its 
reopening  137  ocean  ships  past  thru  its  locks,  which  is 
more  than  the  monthly  average  before  the  slides  closed 
it.  The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  which  runs  a 
line  of  Royal  Mail  steamers  from  England  to  New  Zea- 
land, has  announced  that  its  steamers  will  hereafter  go 
by  way  of  Panama  instead  of  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  as  hitherto. 

Besides  being  safer  from  submarines  the  Panama 
route  is  2380  miles  shorter  than  the  Cape  route  from 
London  to  Wellington.  The  chief  objection  to  the  Pana- 
ma route  has  been  that  it  involved  a  longer  voyage  in 
the  tropics  and  this  required  a  greater  consumption  of 
coal,  since  coal  is  used  for  cooling  the  refrigerated 
steamers  that  bring  meats  to  Great  Britain.  Just  now, 
however,  the  price  of  coal  at  the  Cape  turns  the  scale 


In  favor  of  Panama.  It  is  evident  that  the  future  of 
Panama  depends  upon  how  cheaply  coal  and  oil  can  be 
lurnished  at  Balboa. 


MEASURED   BY  CONVENTIONAL    APPL\USE 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 93  minutes 
Charles  E.  Hughes 16  minutes 

John  M.  Parker 213  seconds 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks 26  seconds 


FRENCH  LEAVE 

IN  the  tedious,  long  distance  and  entrenched  warfare 
of  our  day  it  is  the  newe.st  fighting-man,  the  aviator, 
who  retains  most  of  the  old  romantic  spirit  of  individual 
heroism.  When  Navarre,  the  French  champion,  brought 
down  his  seventeenth  German  in  single  combat,  his 
officers  were  at  a  loss  how  to  honor  him,  since  for  pre- 
vious achievements  he  had  won  all  the  badges  and  rib- 
bons at  their  disposal.  So  they  called  in  the  victorious 
airman  and  asked  him  to  name  his  own  reward.  "Forty- 
eight  hours  in  Paris,"  answered  Navarre. 

There  spoke  the  true  Frenchman.  So  spake  Herve 
Riel,  two  centuries  before,  when  Admiral  Damfreville 
offered  him  any  reward  he  chose  for  saving  the  French 
fleet  from  the  British: 

"Since  't  is  ask  and  have,  I  may — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore — 
Come !  A  good  whole  holiday ! 

Leave   to   go   and   see   my   wife,    whom    I    call   the    Belle 
Aurore!" 

That  he  asked  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more. 

Whether  M.  Navarre  has  a  wife  whom  he  calls  the 
Belle  Aurore  we  do  not  know,  but  the  holiday  he  asked, 
ending  with  a  banquet  at  a  restaurant  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  that  he  got  and  nothing  more. 


THE  DICKENS  YOU  SAY 

A    LETTER   by   Charles    Dickens,   recently   sold   at 
auction    in    New    York,    contains    the    following 
passage : 

I  fear  the  North  to  be  utterly  mad  and  war  to  be  unavoid- 
able. I  do  not  doubt  that  England  could  shell  the  City  of 
New  York  off  the  face  of  the  earth  in  two  days. 

Yet  it  was  Dickens  who  by  his  jibes  and  sneers  at  our 
hypocritical  pretense  of  freedom  spurred  the  American 
people  to  get  rid  of  slavery  at  any  cost. 

His  letter  is  dated  December  1,  1861,  and  obviously 
refers  to  the  "Trent"  case,  where  we  took  two  Confeder- 
ate emissaries  from  a  British  ship.  Yet  when  a  British 
cruiser  searched  an  American  ship,  the  "China,"  and 
took  from  her  all  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  did  any 
of  our  leading  novelists,  say  Owen  Wister,  demand  that 
London  be  shelled  off  the  face  of  the  earth?  Not  so  that 
you  could  hear  them. 

We  apologized  for  our  blunder  in  the  "Trent"  case 
and  gave  up  Mason  and  Slidell.  England  is  expected  to 
apologize  for  her  blunder  in  the  "China"  case  and  give 
up  the  thirty-eight  Germans  and  Austrians.  This  is  a 
better  way  of  settling  our  differences  than  shelling  each 
other's  cities  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 


MEN  AND  MEASURES 

THE  Republican  Platform  and  the  Progressive  Plat- 
form are  practically  identical. 
It  was  men.  not  measures,  that  separated  the  two  con- 
ventions. 
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THE      INDEPJ'NDENT 


June  19,  1916 


CONVENTIONAL  HISTORY 

THE   Republican  Convention — Anybody  but  Roose- 
velt. 
The  Progressive  Convention — Nobody  but  Roosevelt. 


TO  THE  GRADUATES  OF  1916 

1WAS  graduated  from  Amherst  College  sixty  years 
ago  and  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  meet  the  few  of  my 
class  vi^ho  continue  after  so  many  years,  but  physical 
weakness  prevents,  and  I  venture  to  say  a  few  words  out 
of  mj'  own  experience  to  those  who  are  beginning  their 
life  where  mine  own  ends. 

The  trustees  of  the  college  have  been  good  enough  to 
add  my  portrait  to  those  belonging  to  the  college,  and  I 
am  not  sorry  that  the  accessories  are  such  as  to  suggest 
my  interest  in  Oriental  archeology,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  subjects  to  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  I  gave 
special  study,  altho  by  no  means  my  life  work.  Forty 
years  ago,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Amherst  College  I  presented  a  translation  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the  college  cabinet. 

At  that  time  I  believe  I  was  the  only  man  in  the 
country  who  had  begun  the  study  of  Assyriology,  and  I 
was  ambitious  to  pursue  the  subject,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  field  was  so  broad  that  it  required  more 
than  all  one's  time  to  cover  it,  time  which  I  could  not 
give.  Meanwhile  the  universities,  led  by  Johns  Hopkins, 
established  such  a  department,  and  I  was  content  to  give 
my  spare  hours  to  a  field  in  archeologj-  not  covered  by 
others. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  archeology  is  an  important 
study.  It  is  not  especially  practical.  It  is  like  astronomy, 
which  is  the  queen  of  all  the  physical  sciences  and  the 
most  useless  of  them  all,  and  one  which  has  added  almost 
nothing  to  human  wealth  and  comfort  since  the  days 
when  Ulysses  boasted  that  as  a  pirate  guided  by  the 
stars  he  had  harried  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  No  more 
can  one's  studies  in  archeology  add  wealth  to  the  world. 
It  will  not  improve  our  ancestors  to  learn  what  was 
their  ignorance  or  what  gods  they  worshipped,  but  such 
ancestral  history  is  as  fascinating  as  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy, and  it  is  a  worthy  ambition  to  add  something 
to  human  knowledge,  even  if  no  material  advantage 
appears  to  follow.  It  is  the  dessert  after  the  meal,  the 
spice  of  recreation  that  gives  savor  to  the  loaf  and  roast 
of  service.  Life  is  service,  but  life  is  not  all  service. 
There  must  be  relaxation  and  play,  and  the  desire  to  add 
something  to  human  knowledge  is  one  of  the  keenest  of 
delights.  Of  course  one  must  serve,  that  is  what  he  lives 
for,  to  make  the  world  happier  and  better,  freer,  to 
extend  the  rule  of  liberty  and  justice  everywhere;  but 
if  one  can  also  have  the  consciousness  that  he  is  adding 
a  little  something  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge 
he  may  feel  he  has  not  lived  quite  in  vain.  But  the  great 
mass  of  one's  human  life  and  endeavor  should  be  given 
to  service,  while  the  spare  hours  of  lamplight  can  be 
allowed  for  the  excitement  of  less  useful  study. 

I  have  a  young  business  friend  who  once  surprized 
us  at  a  prayer  meeting  by  saying  "I  know  well  enough 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  model  for  us  all,  but  I 
always  like  Gunga  Din.'*  Kipling  tells  us  of  that  black, 
barefoot  Hindu  heathen,  with  his  water  bag  on  his  back, 
carrying  drink  for  the  weary  and  wounded  soldiers, 
bullied  and  insulted,  but  always  patient,  faithful  and 


fearless  in  his  humble  duties,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  poem  ends: 

By  the  living  Gawd  that  made  you 

You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunga  Din. 

It  is  the  willingness  of  service,  whether  great  or 
small,  which  brings  satisfaction.  When  Milton  lost  his 
eyesight  "overplied  in  liberty's  defense,"  he  took  pride 
in  the  sacrifice. 

This    thought    would    bear    me    through    the    world's    vain 

masque 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

And  I  may  venture  to  say  that  in  no  other  service  of 
my  life  do  I  take  so  much  satisfaction  as  in  the  remem- 
brance that  I  initiated  and  pushed  to  conclusion  the 
work  of  organizing  the  federation  of  our  American 
churches,  and  that  I  wrote  the  invitation  to  the  denom- 
inations which  met  to  organize  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  and  no  other  disappointment  has  been  so  keen 
as  that  which  followed  my  failure  once,  and  twice,  and  a 
third  time,  to  unite  two  or  more  denominations  in  cor- 
porate union.  Where  I  failed  wiser  and  more  fortunate 
ecclesiastical  statesmanship  will  yet  succeed. 

In  another  of  his  poems,  perhaps  the  finest,  Kipling 
gives  honor  to  those  supra-human  heroes  who  have  cre- 
ated our  civilization : 

Such  as  fought  and  sailed  and  ruled  and  loved  and  made  our 
world, 

and  whose  spirits  rest  in  felicity,  as  it  were,  above  the 

pole  of  the  heavens,  yet  ready  to  do  God's  service. 

Tis  theirs  to  sweep  through  the  ringing  deep  where  Azrael's 

outposts  are. 
And  buffet  a  path  through  the  pit's  red  wrath  when  God 

goes  forth  to  war. 

To  this  company  of  the  world's  mightiest  victors  came 
the  spirit  of  Kipling's  brother-in-law,  but  a  very  differ- 
ent man  was  he. 

He  scarce  had  need  to  doff  his  pride  or  slough  the  dross  of 

earth. 
E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God  so  walked  he  from  his  birth, 
In  simpleness  and  gentleness  and  honor  and  clean  mirth. 

"Simpleness,"  "gentleness,"  these  were  not  their  vir- 
tues. Their  biographers,  from  Alexander  and  Julius 
Caesar  down  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  have  forgotten  to  extol 
their  simple  and  gentle  nature,  but  that's  a  quality  that 
any  one  of  us  can  reach.  And 

So  "cup  to  lip"  in  fellowship  they  gave  him  welcome  high. 
And  made  him  place  at  their  banquet  board,  the  strong  men 

ranged  thereby, 
Who  had   done  his   work  and   held   his   peace,  and  had   no 

fear  to  die." 

"He  had  done  his  work"  in  fearless  patience,  but  that 
is  what  Gunga  Din  did.  It  is  what  any  one  of  us  can  do 
and  so 

Beyond  the  loom  of  the  last  lone  star  through  open  dark- 
ness hurled; 

Further  than  rebel  comet  dared  or  hiving  star-swarm 
swirled. 

Sits  he  with  those  who  praise  our  God  for  that  they  served 
His  world. 

"They  served  God's  world."  That  is  feasible  for  any 
of  us,  and  I  would  have  the  youth  who  now  go  forth 
from  these  halls  pledge  a  solemn  oath  by  the  living  God 
that  made  them  that  when  sixty  years  from  now,  in 
the  year  1976,  their  feeble,  trembling  relics  shall  return 
to  lead  this  academic  procession,  it  shall  be  recorded  of 
the  noble  clan  of  1916  that  they  served  God's  world. 
That  is  all,  and  that  ie  enough. 

William  Hayes  Ward 


WHAT    HUGHES    THINKS 


In  1!)08,  when  Charles  E.  Hughes  was  Governor  of 
New  York  State  and  was  being  talked  of  for  the  Presi- 
dency, there  was  then  as  now  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  know  his  views  on  the  great  prob- 
lems of  American  politics.  To  meet  this  need  The  Inde- 
pendent, with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
compiled  a  volume  of  his  most  important  public  utter- 
ances. This  volume,  issued  under  the  imprint  of  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  of  New   York,  consisted  of  28i)  pages 


containing  fifteen  addresses  and  papers.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  an  introduction  by  President  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman  of  Cornell  University  {who  wrote  on  Hughes 
in  our  issue  of  May  29,  1916)  and  a  preface  by  Hamil- 
ton Holt.  From  this  book,  which  is  the  only  volume  of 
Justice  Hughes's  writings,  we  select  the  following  quo- 
tations, which  have  not  only  a  close  bearing  upon  the 
issues  of  the  campaign  but  also  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  character  and  caliber  of  the  man. — The  Editor. 


WE  are  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  we  cher- 
ish no  policy  of  aggression.  The 
maintenance  of  our  ideals  is  our 
surest  protection.  It  is  our  con- 
stant aim  to  live  in  friendship 
with  all  nations  and  to  realize 
the  aims  of  a  free  government 
secure  from  the  interruptions  of 
strife  and  the  wastes  of  war.  It 
is  entirely  consistent  with  these 
aims,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  our  de- 
fense and  to  maintain  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  Army  and  Navy. 
And  this  I  favor. 


By  his  vigorous  administra- 
tion, his  virility,  his  broad  hu- 
manity, and  his  determined  oppo- 
sition to  notorious  abuses,  our 
fellow  citizen,  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Republic,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  We  have  not 
only  his  example,  but  we  know 
that  he  is  and  has  been  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  every  effort  for 
efficient  administration,  for  the 
correction  of  evil  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  laws. 


I  have  been  a  Republican 
from  the  time  I  came  of  age. 
There  is  no  political  organization 
in  this  country  which  at  this 
time  has  such  an  opportunity  of 
serving  the  people  by  efficient 
administration  and  by  wise  con- 
structive effort  ir.  the  correction 
of  known  evils.  The  party  has  its 
future  in  its  own  keeping,  and  if 
it  will  measure  up  to  its  tradi- 
tions and  meet  its  opportunities 
it  will  for  many  vears  be  invinci- 
ble. 


It  has  been  stated  that  I  have 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
those  who  are  politically  active 
and  who  bear  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  in  political  cam- 
paigns. It  has  been  said  that  I 
regard  political  activity  as  a  dis- 
qualification for  public  office. 
Now  no  cause  can  be  advanced 
without  hard  work  and  it  must 
be  the  object  of  zealous  devotion. 
I  esteem  those  who  in  an  honor- 
able manner  work  for  the  party. 


In  education,  in  journalism,  in 
the  professions  of  medicine  and 
law,  in  trade  and  commerce,  in 
every  department  of  activity, 
and  every  sphere  of  philanthropy, 
our  citizens  of  German  birth  or 
descent  furnish  constant  exam- 
ples of  notable  effort  and  of  the 
highest  achievement.  We  can  not 
write  any  chapter  of  the  history 
of  American  endeavor  without 
doing  them  honor. 


Making  all  allowance  for  the 
extremes  of  avarice  and  artifice, 
for  the  unwholesome  spectacles 
of  exploitation  and  infidelity  to 
trust,  without  blinking  any  evil 
or  glossing  over  any  wrong,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  business 
men  of  the  country  are  for  the 
most  part  honest  men. 


I  promise  all  members  of  the 
party  fair  treatment  and  just 
consideration.  No  individual,  or 
group  of  individuals,  and  no  pri- 
vate interest  will  be  permitted  to 
dictate  my  policy.  I  shall  decide 
and  act  according  to  my  con- 
science and  as  I  believe  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires. 


To  me  public  office  means  a 
burden  of  responsibility — a  bur- 
den of  incessant  toil  at  times  al- 
most intolerable — which,  under 
honorable  conditions  and  at  the 
command  of  the  people,  it  may  be 
a  duty  and  even  a  pleasure  to 
assume,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
an  object  of  ambition. 


A  sullen  and  defiant  attitude 
toward  public  opinion  ill  becomes 
an  American  citizen.  Both  un- 
principled attempts  to  corrupt  it 
and  despotic  efforts  to  defy  it 
must,  in  this  land  of  sound  com- 
mon-sense, inevitably  fail. 


With  regard  to  the  Filipinos, 
we  are  placed  under  the  most 
sacred  obligations.  In  justice  to 
them  and  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
we  must  omit  no  effort  to  pre- 
pare them  for  self-government. 


Political  activity,  by  virtue  of 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of 


affairs  gained  in  it,  so  far  from 
being  a  disqualification,  may  be 
a  most  important  qualification 
for  office. 


I  am  deeply  interested  in  all 
efforts  to  better  the  condition  of 
our  working  men.  Every  prac- 
tical measure  for  the  real  benefit 
of  labor  will  have  my  cordial  sup- 
port. 


We  shall  never  attain  the  full 
measure  of  our  opportunity  in 
this  country  until  the  meaning 
of  trusteeship  sinks  deep  into  the 
American  consciousness. 


I  make  no  request  for  personal 
support.  So  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned,  my  interests  lie 
in  a  profession  to  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  devote  myself. 


No  man  is  a  friend  of  the  Re- 
publican party  who  asks  me  or 
any  one  in  authority  to  appoint 
a  man  or  to  retain  a  man  who  is 
not  equal  to  his  job. 


We  make  our  appeal  to  the 
common-sense  of  the  American 
people,  which  has  never  failed 
to  express  itself  decisively  in  a 
great  crisis. 


I  reckon  him  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  community  who 
will  talk  lightly  of  the  dignity  of 
the  bench. 


I  have  stedfastly  refrained 
from  becoming  associated  in  any 
manner  with  factional  controver- 
sies. 


The  great  purpose  to  be 
achieved  is  the  prevention  of 
war,  and  not  its  regulation. 


Federal    regulation    is    not    a 
substitute  for  state  regulation. 


I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff. 
It  is  an  established  policy. 


I  have  asked  no  man  for  fa- 
vors. 


I  do  not  aim  to  be  a  party  boss. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  A  SACRIFICi:   HIT 


The  Two 
Conventions 


The  story  of  the  Chi- 
cago conventions  is  told 
at  length  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  The  Independent.  A  brief 
summary  of  their  action  will  be  made 
here. 

Wednesday. — Both  conventions  open, 
organize  and  hear  keynote  speeches,  by 
Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio,  for  the  Re- 
publicans, Raymond  Robins,  of  Illinois, 
for  the   Progressives. 

ThMrsday. — Progressives  hear  plat- 
form, table  it,  and  invite  Republicans 
to  conference.  Republicans  accept.  Con- 
ference committee  named;  meets  late 
Thursday  night  and  reaches  no  deci- 
sion. 

Friday. — Republicans  make  nomina- 
tions and  take  two  ballots,  on  which 
Hughes  leads  but  fails  to  get  necessary 
vote;  they  adourn  to  permit  further 
harmony  conferences.  Progressives  do 
nothing.  Conference  committee  meets 
again  at  night  without  tangible  result. 

Saturday. — At  5  a.  m.  Roosevelt  sug- 
gests compromise  on  Lodge.  Conference 


HOW    THE   CONVENTION 
VOTED 

Candidate  Ballot 

Ist  2d         3d 

Hughes     253 V2  328V2   949>^ 

Weeks     1 0.5  79            3 

Koot    103  98 '/z 

Cummins   85  85 

HurU>n    77  '/^  76 V2 

i-airbanks    74 '/z  88% 

Sherman    66  65 

Roosevelt    65  81          18>/. 

Knox     36  36 

Ford    32 

Brumbaugh     29 

La  Follette   25  25           3 

Taft     14 

Du    Pont    12  13            5 

Willis    4  1 

Borah     2 

McCall    1  1 

Wanamaker    5 

Harding     1 

Wood    1 

Lodge    7 
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committee  decides  to  .suggest  Hughes 
to  Progressives.  Neither  suggestion  gets 
any  attention.  Progressives  nominate 
Roosevelt  at  12:31;  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Hughes  two  minutes  later.  Fair- 


banks, Indiana,  Republican  candidate 
for  vice-president;  Parker,  Louisana, 
Progressive.  Hughes  accepts;  Roose- 
velt declines.  Republicans  adjourn  with- 
out waiting  for  Hughes'  statement, 
which   is  printed  in  full  below. 

The  Republican  and 
The  Platforms     Progressive   platforms 

differ  rather  in  em- 
phasis and  precision  than  in  substance. 
Both  declare  for  the  enforcement  of 
American  neutral  rights  and  duties,  for 
adequate  preparedness,  for  a  firm 
policy  in  Mexico,  for  a  protective  tariff 
and  a  tariff  commission,  for  the  up- 
building of  an  American  merchant 
marine,  for  woman  suffrage,  for  a 
budget  system  of  national  appropria- 
tions, and  for  Federal  child  labor  and 
workmen's  compensation  laws. 

The  platforms,  needless  to  say,  are 
widely  different  in  tone.  The  Republi- 
can is  business-like,  matter-of-fact, 
conventional.  The  Progressive  is  elo- 
quent, persuasive,  literary.  It  is  cast  in 
the  form  of  an  essay  and  follows  close- 


HUGHES'    PLATFORM    AS   TELEGRAPHED    TO   THE   CONVENTION 


I  HAVE  not  desired  the  nomiua- 
tion.  I  have  wished  to  remain  on 
the  bench.  Bnt  in  this  eritical 
pci'iod  in  our  national  history.  I  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  your  right  to  sum- 
mon and  that  it  is  my  paramount  duty 
.  to  respond.  You  speak  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional exigency,  transcending  merely 
partisan  considerations.  You  voice  the 
demand  for  a  dominant,  thorogoiug 
Aniei-icanisin  with  firm  ])rotective  ui)- 
biulding  policies,  essential  to  our  peace 
and  security  ;  and  to  that  call,  in  this 
crisis,  I  cannot  fail  to  answer  with  the 
pledge  of  all  that  is  in  mc  to  the 
service  of  our  country.  Therefore  I 
acce])t  the  nomination. 

1  stand  for  the  firm  and  unflinching 
maintenance  of  all  the  rights  of 
Am(>i-ican  citizenk  on  land  and  sea.  I 
neitlier  impugn  motives  noi-  underes- 
timate difficulties.  But  it  is  most  re- 
grettably true  tiiat  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions we  have  suffei-ed  incalculably 
from  the  weak  and  vacillating  course 
which  ha.s  been  taken  with  regard  to 
Me.xico — a  course  lamentably  wrong 
with  regard  to  both  our  rigiits  and  our 
duties.  We  interfcM'ed  without  con- 
sistency :  and  whiU'  seeking  to  dictate 
wlien  we  were  not  concerned,  we  ut- 
terly faile(l  to  ai)i)reciate  and  dis- 
cliarge  our  plain  duty  to  our  own 
citizens. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Administration 
the  high  responsil)iliti(>s  of  our  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
were  subordinati'd  to  a  conc(>ption  of 
partisan  recpiirenwuts.  and  we  i)re- 
sented  to  the  w<h-I(1  a  liumiliating  spec- 
tacle of  in(>ptitude.  Belated  efforts 
have  not  avaih'd  to  recover  the  influ- 
ence and  prestige  so  unfortunately 
sacrificed  :  and  brave  words  have  been 
stripi)e<l  of  their  force  by  indecision. 

I  desire  to  see  our  diiilomacy  re- 
stored to  its  best  standards  and  to 
have  tliese  advanced  :  to  have  no  sa<'- 
ritices  of  national  int(>rest  to  partisan 
expediencies;  to  liiive  the  first  abilit.v 
(if  the  countrv  alwavs  at  its  command 


here  and  abroad  in  diplomatic  inter- 
course; to  maintain  firmly  our  rights 
under  international  law ;  insisting 
stedfastly  upon  all  our  rights  as  neu- 
trals, and  fully  performing  our  inter- 
national obligations;  and  by  the  clear 
correctness  and  justness  of  our  i)osi- 
tion  and  our  manifest  ability  and  dis- 
position to  sustain  them  to  dignify 
our  place  among  the  nations. 

I  stand  for  au  Americanism  that 
knows  no  ulterior  puri)ose  ;  for  a  pa- 
triotism that  is  single  and  complete. 
Whether  native  or  naturalized,  of 
whatever  race  or  creed,  we  have  but 
one  country,  and  we  do  not  for  au  in- 
stant tolerate  any  division  of  alle»- 
giance. 

I  believe  in  making  prompt  i)i'ovi- 
sion  to  assure  absolutely  our  national 
security.  1  believe  in  preparedness, 
not  only  entirely  adequate  foi-  our  de- 
fense with  i-espect  to  numbers  and 
e(iui|unent  in  both  army  ;ind  navy,  but 
with  all  tiioroness  to  the  end  that  in 
eacii  branch  of  the  service  tliei-e  may 
be  the  utmost  efficiency  under  the  most 
competent  administrative  heads.  We 
are  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  honorable 
peace.  We  wish  to  promote  all  wise 
and  practicable  measures  for  the  just 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

In  view  of  our  abiding  i<leals.  there 
is  no  danger  of  militarism  in  tliis 
country.  We  have  no  policy  of  aggres- 
sion :  no  lust  for  territory,  no  zeal  for 
strife.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  de- 
mand iidetiuate  provision  for  national 
(Ief(>nse.  and  we  condemn  the  inex- 
cus.Mble  n(>glect  that  has  b(>en  shown 
in  this  matter  of  first  nati<nial  impor- 
tance. ^^'e  must  have  the  strength 
which  self-resi)ect  demands.  the 
strength  of  an  efficient  nation  ready 
for  every  emergency. 

Our  preparatitm  must  be  industrial 
and  economic  as  weU  as  nulitary.  Our 
sev(>rost  tests  will  come  after  the  war 
is  over.  We  must  make  a  fair  and 
wise  readjustment  of  the  tarilT.  in  ao- 
cord.'ince    with    sound    protective    )>rin- 


ciple,  to  insure  our  economic  inde- 
pendence and  to  maintain  American 
standards  of  living.  We  must  consei-ve 
the  just  interests  of  labor,  realizing 
that  in  democracy  patriotism  and  na- 
tional strength  must  be  rooted  in  even- 
handed  justice.  In  preventing,  as  we 
must,  unjust  .  discriminations  and 
monopolistic  practises,  we  must  still 
be  zealous  to  assure  the  foundations  of 
honest  business.  Particularly  should 
we  seek  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 
We  must  not  throttle  American  en- 
terprise here  or  abroad,  but  rather 
promote  it  aiul  take  pride  in  honorable 
achievements. 

We  must  take  up  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  transportation,  of  interstate* 
and  foi'eign  c()mmerce.  in  a  sensible 
and  candid  manner,  and  provide  an 
enduring  basis  f<u"  prosperity  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress,  so  as  adeipiiitely  to 
protect  the  i)ublic  (Ui  the  one  hand.  anil, 
on  the  other,  to  c(Uiserve  the  essential 
instrumentalities  of  progress. 

I  stand  foi-  the  |>rinciples  of  oui- 
civil  service'  laws.  In  every  depai-tnu'ut 
of  governnu'ut  th(>  highest  efficiency 
must  be  insisted  upon.  For  all  laws 
and  programs  are  vain  without  effi- 
cient .•lud  impartial  administration. 

I  cannot  within  the  limits  of  tliis 
statement  speak  upon  all  the  subjects 
that  will  reipiire  attention.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  fully  indorse  the  platform 
you  have  ailoi)ted. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  resixuisibil- 
ity  you  iini>ose.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  that  responsibility  i)Iaced 
upon  another.  But  I  shall  undertake 
to  meet  it.  grateful  for  the  confidence 
you  exi)ress.  I  sincerely  trtist  tluit  all 
former  difVerences  may  be  forgotten 
aiul  that  we  may  have  united  effort 
in  a  pjiti'iotic  realization  of  our  na- 
tional need  and  opportunity. 

I  have  resigned  my  judicial  office 
and  I  am  ready  to  devote  myself  tiure- 
servedly   to  the  campaign. 

("iiAKLES   E.   Hre.nES 
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ly  the  familiar  comments  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  what  he  defines  as  the 
vital  issues. 

On  preparedness  the  Progressive 
platform  has  the  advantage  in  stress 
and  precision.  It  calls  for  "a  navy  re- 
stored to  at  least  second  rank  in  battle 
efficiency;  a  regular  army  of  250,000 
men"  and  universal  military  training 
in  time  of  peace.  The  Republicans  call 
in  more  general  terms  for 

a  sufficient  iuid  effective  regular  army  and 
a  provision  for  ample  reserves,  already 
drilled  and  disciplined,  who  can  be  called 
at  once  to  the  colors  when  the  hour  of 
danger  comes. 

We  must  have  a  navy  so  strong  and  so 
well  proportioned  and  equipped,  so  thoroly 
ready  and  prepared  that  no  enemy  can 
gain  command  of  the  sea  and  effect  a  land- 
ing in  force  on  either  our  Western  or  our 
Eastern  Coast. 

The  Republicans  declare  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  our  duties  and  an 
insistence  on  all  our  rights  as  a  neutral, 
and  "believe  in  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  and  favor  the 
establishment  of  a  world  court  for  that 
purpose."  The  Progressives  discuss  our 
international  obligations  at  great 
length  and  assert  that  our  duty  has 
three  phases: 

To  secure  the  rights  and  equal  treatment 
of  our  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  on 
land  and  sea,  without  regard  to  race,  creed 
or  nativity. 


To  guard  the  honor  and  uphold  the  just 
influence  of  our  nation.      ,-^-  I! 

'i'o  maintain  the  intiurity  of  internation- 
al law. 

These  are  the  corm  r-stones  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  must  be  strong  to  defend  them. 

While  the  Progressives  call  vaguely 
for  the  "re-establishment  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,"  the  Republicans  come 
out  explicitly  for  mail  subsidies  and 
against  government-uwned  shipping. 

Neither  party  comm.its  itself  definite- 
ly, as  the  Congressional  Union  urged, 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  women  by 
amending  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  Progressives  declare  that  women 
should  be  given  "the  full  political  right 
of  suffrage  either  by  state  or  Federal 
action,"  and  the  Republicans  distinctly 
recognize  "the  right  of  each  state  to 
settle  this  question  for  itself." 

A  minority  report  was  presented 
from  the  Republican  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, embodying  in  a  general  way 
the  pro-German  position,  declaring  for 
a  tax  on  munitions,  against  the  export 
of  munitions,  and  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  all  munition  works. 
It  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  two  platforms  differ  chiefly, 
however,  in  their  treatment  of  the 
whole  preparedness  -  international  obli- 
gations issue.  With  the  Progressives,  as 
was  inevitable,  the  burden  of  the  whole 
document    is    "Americanism    and    pre- 


paredness." The  Republicans,  while 
making  a  firm  st^nd  for  united  loyalty 
and  adequate  preparation,  treat  these 
issues  as  important  but  not  exclusively 
important  elements  in  their  established 
party  policy. 


Riots  in 
Mexico 


Anti-American  demonstra- 
tions in  northern  Mexico  in- 
dicate a  growing  restlessness 
over  the  continued  presence  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  a  mob  attacked  the 
American  consulate,  the  Foreign  Club 
and  American  residences  in  Chihuahua 
City,  and  refugees  report  that  an 
American  killed  three  mob  leaders  in 
defense  of  his  house.  The  disorders 
followed  a  mass  meeting  called  by  Gen- 
eral Jacinto  Trevino  to  consider  the  de- 
fense of  the  city,  as  he  said.  At 
Durango  City  the  American  consulate 
was  burned,  and  thruout  the  border 
states  there  has  been  much  public  talk 
denouncing  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  the  punitive  force  holds 
its  line,  which  now  stretches  about  250 
miles  from  Columbus  to  a  point  thirty 
miles  south  of  San  Antonio,  Chihuahua, 
and  does  nothing  more.  Roads  are  be- 
ing repaired  in  preparation  for  the 
rains,  and  the  American  troops  are 
scrupulously  refraining  from  contact 
with  Carranza  forces. 


^       IWEHAHOTHW  ROCKS  ^ 

mL  HEVER  ROCKTH^ 


A   PARADE   THAT   KNEW  NO  WEATHER 
The   Woman    Suffrage   cohorts   attended   strictly   to   business   in   their   ChicaKO   parade  on   June   7.   The  daftip   chill   of   an   unseasonable  shower  did    not 
deter  them  from  their  determined  demonstration  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  to  which  they  confined  themselves  because  there  were  gathered  the  Convention 

delegates  whom  they   were  out  to  convert 


-^rf-i1.r^*r^r.. . !■■-». 


T.   R.:      "THIS    HURTS    ME  WORSE   THAN   IT   DOES   YOU" 


In  Mexico  City  railroad  and  general 
strikes  have  been  put  down  by  the 
Carranza  troops,  street  cars  being  run 
with  two  soldiers  to  every  motorman, 
but  concessions  have  been  made  to  the 
workers  in  the  way  of  substituting  new 
paper  for  old  in  the  payment  of  wages. 
The  Government's  efforts  to  maintain  a 
modest  value  for  its  paper  money  have 
not  been  successful.  A  new  issue  of 
500,000,000  pesos  js  being  put  gradually 
into  circulation  to  retire  about  700,000,- 
000  of  old  paper  that  is  now  worthless, 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  reserve 
fund,  which  the  Government  is  en- 
deavoring to  build  up,  the  value  of  the 
new  notes  is  to  be  fixed  at  20  cents  na- 
tional gold  (the  normal  value  being 
about  49  cents  American  money).  But 
large  amounts  of  the  new  notes  have 
already  been  issued  and  are  worth 
much  less  than  their  official  valuation. 

No  answer  has  been  made  to  Car- 
ranza's  peremptory  demand  that  our 
troops  leave  Mexico.  It  was  said  that 
President  Wilson  was  considering  the 
plan  of  submitting  all  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  including  large 
claims  for  damages,  to  an  international 
commission  of  conciliation,  provided  for 
in  our  treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico. 


Cloakmakers  and 
Railroad  Men 


The  garment  work- 
ers in  New  York 
are  still  striking, 
and  the  employers  who  belong  to  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers' 
Association  are  still  refusing  to  arbi- 
trate the  issues.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  125  of  their  409  shops  are 


running,  but  the  strikers  have  organ- 
ized a  huge  picket  force — 15,000,  they 
claim — and  at  the  most  only  a  few 
workers  have  gone  to  their  machines. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  employers 
have  opened  shops  outside  New  York 
City  where  their  work  is  going  for- 
ward, but  such  experiments  heretofore 
have  not  been  successful  and  this 
maneuver  will  not  seriously  affect  the 
strikers'  strength.  Only  one  case  of 
disorder  has  been  reported  so  far. 

A  number  of  New  York  clergymen, 
including  some  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  in  the  city,  have  signed  a 
statement  condemning  the  manufac- 
turers  for    their   refusal   to   arbitrate. 

The  employers  of  about  20,000  work- 
ers voted  last  week  to  ask  Mayor 
Mitchel  to  arrange  for  mediation.  They 
are  not  members  of  the  Protective  As- 
sociation, but  are  organized  as  the 
Mutual  Cloak  and  Suit  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  the  Independent  Cloak 
and  Suit  Manufacturers.  They  did  not 
participate  in  the  lockout,  but  their  em- 
ployees struck  because  if  these  shops 
were  kept  open  the  work  of  the  Pro- 
tective Association  could  be  done  there 
on  subcontract.  The  union  is  suspicious 
of  the  motives  of  these  manufacturers 
in  thus  accepting  the  principle  of  medi- 
ation, but  will  probably  not  refuse  to 
enter  into  negotiations. 

The  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  and  the  four  railroad  workers' 
unions  continued  during  the  week  with- 
out reaching  any  decisive  point.  The 
proposals  of  the  unions  have  been  thoro- 


ly  explained,  and  the  union  represen- 
tatives have  asked  numerous  questions 
as  to  the  application  of  the  proposed 
schedules  and  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  railroads'  counter  proposals. 
If  the  railroads  refuse  to  accept  the 
union  demands,  as  seems  likely,  and  in- 
sist on  a  compromize  schedule,  the  con- 
ference will  come  to  an  end  and  the 
four  Brotherhoods  will  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  their  representatives 
power  to  call  a  strike.  Further  negotia- 
tions will  be  based  on  the  results  of 
that  referendum. 


Dominican 
Disorders 


Two  thousand  marines  of 
the  United  States  Navy 
are  now  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order  and  protecting  foreigners  in  one 
of  the  little  republic's  sporadic  revolu- 
tions, and  an  additional  thousand  have 
been  ordered  there. 

Juan  I.  Jiminez,  the  sixth  president 
since  the  assassination  of  Caceres  in 
1911,  was  recently  deposed  after  it  had 
been  charged  that  his  entire  family  had 
their  hands  in  the  national  treasury, 
and  Francisco  Henriquez  Carajal  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Two  leaders, 
General  Arias  and  General  Desiderio, 
are  now  busy  with  revolutionary  enter- 
prises. 

At  Puerto  Plata,  on  the  north  coast, 
the  American  consulate  was  robbed 
during  the  last  week  of  May,  and 
marines  were  sent  from  Santo  Domingo 
City  to  occupy  that  town  and  Monte 
Cristi,  near  the  Haytian  frontier.  They 
landed  on  June  1.  At  Puerto  Plata  Cap- 
tain H.  J.  Hirshinger  was  shot  as  the 
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Medem 

KITCHENER   OF  KHARTUM 

Whose   loss  on   the   cruiser   "Hampshire"   was   a  spectacular  sequel  to   the 
disastrous  naval  ".victory"  in  the  North  Sea 


Jiittrnatiiiiial  Fihi 


TO    SUCCEED    KITCHENER? 

Lieutenant-General    Sir   William    Robert    Robertson,   chief   of   the   Imperial 
Staff,   who  may  become  War  Minister 


party  landed,  and  the  rebels  held  the 
fort  for  two  hours.  At  Monte  Cristi 
there  was  no  resistance  to  the  landing, 
but  a  force  of  rebels  attacked  the  out- 
posts of  the  marine  camp  a  few  days 
later  and  were  driven  off  with  no  Amer- 
ican casualties. 

Rear  Admiral  Caperton,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  marines  in  Hayti, 
is  in  command  of  these  forces.  Tho  we 
have  had  a  Receiver  General  of  Cus- 
toms in  Santo  Domingo  since  1907,  in 
charge  of  the  national  finances,  there 
is  no  explicit  treaty  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  there,  as  there 
is  now  in  the  case  of  Hayti.  W.  W. 
Vick,  Receiver  General  in  1913-14, 
who  received  the  notorious  "deserving 
Democrats"  letter  from  Bryan,  has 
made  a  statement  in  which  he  asserts 
that  graft  runs  riot  in  the  Dominican 
Government  and  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  is  for  the  United  States 
to  assume  complete  control  for  from 
five  to  ten  years. 

Revolutionists  from  Guatemala  have 
been  crossing  repeatedly  into  British 
Honduras  and  have  fought  an  engage- 
ment with  a  force  of  British  colonials. 
They  killed  an  American  physician.  Dr. 
Le  Moise  Lafleur,  who  was  making  ex- 
plorations in  the  Honduras  jungle. 


Lord  Kitchener 
Drowned 


The  cruiser  "Hamp- 
shire" went  down  on 
Monday  night  about 
eight  o'clock  off  the  western  shore  of 
the  Orkney  Islands.  All  on  board,  some 
two  or  three  hundred,  were  lost  except 
twelve  of  the  men.  Among  the  victims 
were  Earl  Kitchener,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  his  staff,  who  were 


going  to  Archangel  in  order  to  confer 
with  the  Russian  General  Staff  at 
Petrograd,  presumably  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  munitions  for  the  Russian 
offensive  just  started  in  Volhynia.  The 
party  included  two  of  the  chief  ordi- 
nance experts  of  England,  as  well  as 
the  former  counselor  of  the  British 
Embassy  at  Petrograd.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Minister  of  Munitions,  had  in- 
tended to  go  to  Russia  on  the  same 
boat,  but  was  detained  because  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question  had 
been  put  into  his  hands. 

The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  not 
known.  If  it  was  done  consciously  by  a 
German  submarine  the  German  system 
of  espionage  must  be  more  complete 
than  has  been  imagined,  for  Lord 
Kitchener's  mission  and  time  of  de- 
parture were  known  to  only  a  few  of 
the  inner  circle.  He  left  the  train  at  a 
small  station  in  Scotland,  w^as  taken  to 
the  shore  in  an  automobile  and  con- 
veyed to  the  waiting  cruiser  in  a  de- 
stroyer. It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  Ger- 
man submarine  should  have  happened 
t  be  lurking  in  such  close  vicinity  to 
one  of  the  chief  British  naval  stations. 
Probably  the  ship  was  blown  up  by  a 
British  mine,  for  the  coast  here  is  pro- 
tected by  mine  fields  and  one  of  them 
may  have  been  wrenched  loose  from  its 
moorings  by  the  prevailing  storm. 

Four  boats  are  said  to  have  got  off 
from  the  cruiser,  which  sank  in  twenty 
minutes,  but  none  of  them  reached  the 
shore,  altho  this  was  only  two  miles 
off.  One  warrant  officer  and  eleven  men 
v/ere  washed  ashore  on  a  raft  alive  and 
some  eighty  bodies  have  been  recov- 
ci-ed.    Several    of   these    had    torn    off 


their  finger  and  toe  nails  trying  to 
climb  up  the  steep  cliffs  that  fence  the 
Orkneys  on  their  western  side. 

■  The  loss  of  Lord  Kitchener  was  a 
greater  shock  to  the  British  public  than 
almost  any  other  news  of  the  war,  for 
there  was  no  one  in  whose  ability  and 
energy  so  much  confidence  was  felt.  It 
is  expected  that  he  will  be  succeeded 
as  Secretary  for  War  by  General  Sir 
William  Robertson,  chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish General  Staff,  as  soon  as  a  seat  in 
Parliament  can  be  found  for  him.  He 
is  fifty-six  years  of  age  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  British  generals  who  have 
worked  their  way  up  from  the  ranks. 

\7         eu-u  1    •    The     President     of    the 

YuanShih-kai    „,  .  ^^i        i  i-        i-    i 

Dies  Chinese     Republic    died 

at  Peking  on  June  6.  He 
had  for  several  days  been  ill  from  a  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  and  nervous 
breakdown.  There  are  rumors  of  poi- 
soning, either  as  suicide  or  assassina- 
tion, but  these  are  officially  denied. 
Upon  his  deathbed  President  Yuan 
exprest  repentance  for  his  error  in  at- 
tempting to  become  emperor  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  misled  by  his 
advisers.  He  asked  for  protection  to 
his  wives  and  children  and  authorized 
a  mandate  calling  upon  all  military  and 
civil  officials  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Vice-president,  Li  Yuan-hung. 
His  eldest  son  committed  suicide  on  the 
following  day. 

Vice-president  Li  assumed  office  with- 
out opposition  and  received  the  rec- 
ognition of  all  factions.  He  is  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  so  able  a  man  as 
Yudn,  but  is  believed  to  be  a  stancher 
republican.      He   was,    in   fact,    one   of 
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YUAN  SHIH-KAI 


LI    YUAN-HUNG 


First    President,    almost    emperor,    of    China,    hated    and    feared,    at    once 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Republic,  probably  poisoned 


Vice-president    of    China,    who    became    president    on    the    death    of    Yuan. 
He   had  already   been  acclaimed  as  president   by  some  of  the  rebels 


the  leaders  of  the  revolution  which 
started  at  Wu-chang-  in  1911,  and  over- 
threw the  Manchu  dynasty.  He  was 
educated  in  Japan  and  served  on  a 
Chinese  cruiser  during  the  war  with 
Japan.  He  is  fifty-two  years  old,  that 
is,  five  years  younger  than  the  late 
President. 

The  death  of  Yuan  has  had  a  favor- 
able effect  upon  the  country.  The 
provinces  of  Sze-chuen,  Hu-nan,  Che- 
kiang  and  Shen-si,  which  had  declared 
their  independence  of  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment, have  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  all  the  other  rebellious 
provinces  are  expected  also  to  give  their 
support  to  the  new  president.  In  fact, 
these  provinces  had  some  time  before 
asserted  their  intention  of  establishing 
a  southern  republic  with  Li  Yuan-hung 
as  president,  so  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  ac- 
cession of  their  candidate. 

p        ^  After  a  week  of  ferocious 

Captured''  ^^hting  the  Germans  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  com- 
plete possession  of  Fort  Vaux,  northeast 
of  Verdun.  The  recapture  of  Fort 
Douaumont  and  of  the  Caillette  woods 
south  of  it  last  week  brought  the 
Germans  in  behind  Fort  Vaux  and 
made  its  ultimate  fall  inevitable,  but 
Major  Raynal,  a  young  officer  who 
had  previously  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  and  had  been  several  times 
wounded,  was  left  in  the  fort  with  little 
more  than  a  thousand  men  under  orders 
to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible.  On 
the  2nd  the  Germans  stormed  the  fort 
and  secured  a  lodgement,  but  the  garri- 


son defended  the  armored  casements 
for  five  days  longer  altho  they  were  cut 
off  from  communication  with  Verdun 
except  for  an  occasional  courier  who 
managed  to  creep  thru  the  lines.  But 
not  one  in  five  of  those  who  attempted 
it  were  able  to  get  thru  the  German 
cordon.  The  German  charges  up  the 
hill  were  met  with  a  fatal  fire  from  the 
French  machine  guns,  and  when  the 
Germans  tried  to  force  their  way  thru 
the  underground  passages  of  the  fort, 
the  French  beat  them  back  with  clubbed 
rifles  and  knives,  even  using  their  steel 
helmets  swung  by  the  strap  as  maces. 
The  bravery  of  the  garrison  won  the 
respect  of  the  Germans  and  when  Major 
Raynal     finally    surrended,     with     the 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

June  .') — Cruiser  "Hiuiipsliirc"  sunk 
with  Kitchener  on  hoard.  Rus-sian 
(hive  in  ^'()lhynia  begins. 

June  6 — President  Yuan  Shih-kai  of 
China  dies.  Germans  take  Fort 
\:\ux. 

June  7 — Russians  take  fortress  of 
r.utsk.  Austrians  have  taken  lL*,4l)0 
Italian  prisoners  since  June  1. 

June  8 — (Jerinans  take  Hooge  from 
British.  Allies  compel  (»reece  to  de- 
mobilize part  of  trooi)s. 

June  9 — Russians  take  liuczaez.  Aus- 
trians  advance   upon    Asiago.    Italy. 

June  10 — Russians  claim  1()S.(HK)  Aus- 
trians taken  during  the  week.  Ger- 
mans south  of  Vaux  take  .")()()  pris- 
oners and  twenty-two  machine  guns. 

June  11 — Salnndra  Ministry  in  Italy 
i-esigns  on  acccuint  of  Trent  ino 
defeat.  Russians  take  fortress  of 
1  >llhno. 


seven  hundred  men  left  alive  and  un- 
wounded,  he  received  the  honors  of  war 
and  was  permitted  to  keep  his  sword. 

The  capture  of  Vaux  makes  a  wide 
breach  in  the  ring  of  forts  surrounding 
Verdun  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  The  first  of  the  forts  on  the 
northeast  side,  Douaumont,  was  taken 
by  the  Germans  at  the  beginning  of 
their  offensive  last  February,  but  their 
efforts  to  capture  Fort  Vaux,  which 
stands  next  to  Fort  Douaumont  and 
about  two  miles  away,  were  unsuccess- 
ful altho  it  was  once  erroneously 
claimed  to  have  been  carried  by  storm. 
The  Germans  are  now  beginning  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Tavannes,  the 
third  fort  in  this  sector  of  the  ring. 
(See  the  map  on  the  following  page.) 

Between  the  present  German  position 
and  their  goal,  Verdun,  there  is  Fort 
Souville,  which  stands  upon  Hill  388, 
near  the  village  of  Fleury.  Fort  Vaux 
is  lower,  only  349  meters,  while  Douau- 
mont stands  on  the  other  end  of  the 
same  ridge  as  Souville  and  has  the  same 
altitude,  that  is,  388  meters.  The  hills 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Meuse  are 
lower;  Hill  304  and  Le  Mort  Homme 
(295  meters),  which  the  Germans  arp 
still  trying  to  gain,  are  among  the  high- 
est on  this  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  British  front  in  Belgium  and 
France  the  Germans  keep  up  their  at- 
tacks, inflicting  very  heavy  losses  on 
the  Canadians  stationed  there.  A 
charge  of  the  W'iirttemberg  and  Si- 
lesian  troops  carried  the  British 
trenches  at  Hooge,  southeast  of  Ypres. 
The  British  casualties  now  amount  to 
about  a  thousand  a  day. 


Former-  German  Line  around  VERDUN 
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TIGHTENING   THE   LINES   ABOUT   VERDUN 
The  capture  of   Fort   Vaux   this   week   together   with   Fort   Douaumont,   captured  last  February,  gives  the  Germans  possession  of  the  ridge  commanding 
Verdun   on   the  northeastern  side.   The  corresponding  dominant  positions   on    the    western    side   of   the   Meuse   river   are    304-Meter    Hill    and    Le    Mort 
Homme,  which  the  Germans  are  now  striving  to  gain.   The  lower  line  shows  the  extent  of  the  German  advance  and  the  arrows  their  present  attack 


Great  Russian 
Drive 


One  of  the  most  bril- 
liant feats  of  the  war 
is  the  Russian  offensive 
against  the  Austrian  front  begun  last 
week.  Catching  the  Austrians  un- 
awares or  at  least  unprepared,  the 
Russians  have  broken  thru,  their  forti- 
fied lines  for  a  hundred  miles  and  at 
one  point  made  a  gain  of  thirty-two 
miles.  By  this  swift  advance  the  Rus- 
sians have  taken  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  and  immense  quantities  of 
the  ammunition  that  had  been  collected 
behind  the  Austrian  trenches.  The 
week's  booty  comprizes  124  cannon,  180 
machine  guns  and  58  bomb  mortars. 
The  number  of  prisoners  reported  by 
the  Russian  War  Office  is  1649  officers 
and  106,000  men.  Among  them  are  2,000 
Germans. 

This  part  of  the  line  has  been  supposed 
to  be  defended  by  forty  Austrian  and 
two  German  divisions,  probably  not 
more  than  700,000  altogether.  Aus- 
trian troops  have  been  recently  re- 
removed  from  this  front  to  be  used  for 
the  attack  on  Italy  from  the  Trentino, 
and  evidently  the  line  was  left  too 
weak  to  resist  the  Russian  thrust.  The 
Austrians  have  never  been  able  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  Russians  except 
with  the  aid  and  guidance  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  now  concentrated  all 
their  energies  upon  the  western  front. 
The  Russian  offensive  is  in  charge  of 
General  A.  A.  Brussiloff,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Rus- 
sian officers.  His  troops  are  fresh  and 
thoroly  equipt  with  artillery.  By  means 
of  a  lavish  expenditure  of  ammunition 
he  battered  down  the  first  line  de- 
fenses in  a  single  day,  and  then  leaving 
his  big  guns  behind  pushed  on  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  with  field  pieces  alone. 
The  Austrians  had  been  established  on 
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THE    RUSSIANS    SWEEP   WESTWARD 

By  a  sudden  and  vigorous  offensive  the  Russians 
have  driven  the  Austrians  back  twenty-five  miles 
and  crossed  the  Styr  and  Strypa  rivers.  All 
three  of  the  triangle  of  Volhynian  fortresses, 
Lutsk,  Dubno  and  Rovno,  are  now  in  Russian 
hands  and  both  Lemberg  and  Czernovitz  are 
threatened.  The  Germans  hold  the  northern  end 
of  the  line  in  the  Pripet  swamps.  The  southern 
end  rests  upon  the  Pruth  river.  The  shaded  area 
is  that  now  in  Russian   possession 


this   front   ever   since   September   and 
had,    as    they    supposed,    made    their 
tienches  impregnable.  At  some  points, 
there  were  as  many  as  twenty  lines  of 
barbed  wire  entanglements. 

The  region  involved  in  the  fighting 
is  the  Russian  province  of  Volhynia 
and  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia. 
When  the  Austro-German  advance 
came  to  a  halt  last  fall  their  forces 
held  a  line  extending  from  the  Pripet 
River  on  the  north  to  the  Dniester  River 
on  the  south  and  following  in  a  general 
way  the  course  of  the  tributaries  of 
these  rivers,  the  Styr  running  north 
and  the  Strypa  running  south.  The 
northern  end  of  this  line  at  Pinsk  is 
buried  in  the  midst  of  the  Pripet 
swamps.  The  southern  end  is  protected 
by  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth  rivers. 
Previous  attempts  of  the  Russians  to 
force  either  of  these  flanks  have  proved 
fruitless,  so  now  they  have  hit  the  line 
in  the  middle.  Here  the  Russian  fron- 
tier had  long  before  the  war  been  pro- 
tected against  Austrian  invasion  by 
a  triangle  of  fortresses,  Lutsk,  Dubno 
and  Rovno.  Two  of  these  strongholds 
the  Austrians  took,  but  Rovno  they 
never  reached.  Now  the  Russians  have 
regained  both  Lutsk  and  Dubno.  Lutsk 
was  first  taken  by  the  Austrians  Sep- 
tember 1,  1915,  but  they  lost  it  three 
weeks  later.  The  Russians,  however, 
were  only  able  to  hold  it  a  few  days, 
and  it  has  been  in  Austrian  hands  ever 
since. 

The  Russian  advance  in  Galicia  is 
following  the  same  course  as  their  first 
drive  in  the  fall  of  1914,  and  if  it  is 
not  checked  they  will  soon  get  posses- 
sion of  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia, 
for  the  second  time.  They  also  seem 
likely  to  regain  Czernovitz,  the  capital 
of  Bukovina. 


THE  CONVENTIONS  AT  CHICAGO 


BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 


IT  is  half-past  nine  on  Friday 
night.  The  hungry,  disheveled,  ex- 
hausted crowd  in  the  great  Coli- 
seum is  going  home.  On  the  platform 
a  little  group  of  harassed  officials  is 
trying  to  find  out  from  the  restless 
mass  of  a  thousand  delegates  on  the 
floor  below  whether  it  is  also  their 
sovereign  will  to  adjourn.  It  proba- 
bly is — ibut  the  crowd  does  not  care. 
It  is  going  home  anyway. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  day.  For  ten 
and  a  half  hours  14,000  people  sat 
and  listened  to  thunders  of  oratory 
that  must  have  echoed  across  the 
Stygian  shores  and  shot  a  pang  into 
the  heart  of  many  a  togaed  shade. 
They  had  heard  the  comforting  as- 
surances accumulate  that  there  were 
just  one  short  of  a  dozen  men,  each 
one  of  whom  was  the  very  man  to  re- 
unite the  Republican  party,  to  send 
the  Democratic  administration  down 
to  defeat  in  November,  to  save  the 
state,  to  restore  the  Republic  to  its 
former  grandeur — sullied  now  by  the 
crimes  of  Democratic  ineptitude,  to 
bring  peace  to  a  warring  world,  and 
to  set  the  millennium  several  notches 
farther  along  its  road.  Every  time 
such  a  warming  assurance  had  come 
to  them  concerning  the  favorite  son 
of  some  sovereign  state  a  little  co- 
hesive group  of  delegates,  another 
solid  little  band  of  alternates,  and 
scattered  patches  of  citizens  along 
the  side  lines  and  in  the  galleries  had 
erupted  and  "demonstrated."  They 
yelled  and  shrieked  and  whistled  and 
clapped,  waved  flags  and  hats  and 
umbrellas  and  things.  They  wore 
themselves  out,  tortured  their  vocal 
chords  into  husky  mutiny,  gradually 
collapsed  into  rebellious  pantomime, 
took  a  look  at  their  watches — and 
burst  forth  again.  For  in  a  conven- 
tion "demonstration"  time  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  matter.  The  favorite- 
ness  of  your  favorite  son  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  minutes  of  shriek- 
ing and  howling  that  can  be  evoked 
from  some  portions  of  the  crowd  at 
the  mention  of  his  name. 

The  day  had  been  a  grand  old  test 
of  endurance.  The  waves  of  oratory 
had  surged  and  beat  upon  the  gradu- 
ally numbing  brains  of  the  assembled 
people,  the  skyrockets  and  pin- 
wheels  and  torpedoes  and  giant 
crackers  of  the  demonstrations  had 
paralyzed  their  optic  nerves  and 
harassed  their  ear-drums.  When  all 
the  enthusiasm  had  been  poured  out, 
which  had  been  painstakingly  pre- 
pared, fermented,  bottled  up  and 
brought  here  from  half  a  score  of 
states  for  this  ebullient  day,  the  con- 


vention settled  down  to  business.  The 
balloting  began — and  the  fact  which 
had  been  becoming  steadily  clearer 
as  the  hours  passed  sprang  into 
sharp  relief.  The  convention  did  not 
know  whom  it  wanted.  It  had  no  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  which  it 
was  ready  and  eager  to  nominate.  So 
the  delegates  spread  themselves  all 
over  the  shop.  A  few  delegations 
went  solidly  for  favorite  sons.  A 
smaller  few  voted  solidly,  as  they 
had  been  directed  by  the  voters  at  the 
presidential  primary,  but  New  York 
had  two  more  or  less  favorite  sons. 
So  had  Pennsylvania.  Aside  from 
these  predestined  votes,  there  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  that  were 
cast,  it  seemed,  not  from  strong  con- 
viction, but  because  they  had  to  be 
cast  for  some  one.  Most  of  the  dele- 
gates, it  appeared,  were  waiting  for 
a  lead — and  did  not  like  the  only 
leads  in  sight.  The  Texas  delegation 
was  a  case  in  point.  Its  twenty-six 
votes  were  cast  like  this — Burton  1, 
Cummins  1,  du  Pont  1,  Fairbanks  1, 
Hughes  1,  Roosevelt  1,  Root  1,  Sher- 
man 1,  Weeks  1,  Borah  1,  McCall  1, 
Willis  1.  and  Taft  14. 

Now  Mr.  Taft  was  not  a  candidate 
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The      gentleman      from      Indiana,      who      never 
offended  anybody,  runs  airain  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency 


for  the  nomination.  So  one  suspects 
a  humorous  intent  all  round  on  the 
part  of  Texas.  Just  one-quarter  of 
the  states  voted  solidly  for  a  single 
candidate  and  in  ju.st  one-quarter  of 
those  states  the  vote  was  for  a 
favorite  son,  Indiana  for  Fairbanks, 
Iowa  for  Cummins,  Ohio  for  Burton, 
Illinois  too,  had  a  favorite  son,  but 
Senator  Sherman  missed  the  solid 
endorsement  of  his  state  delegation 
by  ju.st  two  votes. 

The  one  outstanding  fact  in  the 
voting,  aside  from  the  intricate  and 
artistic  pattern  in  which  the  shots 
were  spattered  all  over  the  target, 
was  the  concentration  on  Mr.  Ju.stice 
Hughes. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  and 
one-half  votes  fell  to  his  lot,  and  only 
thirteen  .states  passed  him  by.  Four 
hundred  and  ninety- four  were  need- 
ed for  a  nomination,  so  that  his  first 
vote  was  just  two  hundred  and  forty 
and  a  half  short  of  the  mark.  As  the 
result  of  the  first  ballot  was  an- 
nounced and  the  chairman  was  pro- 
ceeding to  call  for  a  second,  a  plain- 
tive challenge  on  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege  came  from  the  floor. 
"We've  passed  lunch,"  shrilled  the 
tragic  voice,  "we've  passed  dinner. 
Are  you  going  to  make  us  pass  sup- 
per too?"  But  a  burst  of  laughter 
swallowed  up  the  objection  and  the 
balloting  began  again;  there  was 
little  change  in  the  result.  Just  as 
the  roll-call  was  beginning  Governor 
Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania  with- 
drew his  name  and  asked,  "Why  don't 
we  nominate  the  man  that  fits  the 
platform  we've  adopted,  Theodore 
Roosevelt?"  But  his  advocacy  only 
availed  to  add  fifteen  votes  to  the 
Roosevelt  total  of  65,  while  the 
Hughes  vote  went  up  seventy-five. 
There  the  matter  rested,  as  the  dele- 
gates went  out  to  that  belated  supper 
and  to  overnight  thoughts  on  the 
state  of  the  union  and  other  import- 
ant matters. 

For  three  days  now  the  Republican 
National  Convention  had  proceeded 
steadily  and  stolidly  upon  its  ap- 
pointed course.  Everything  had  been 
done  in  the  .stereotyped  way  on  the 
stereotyped  time  table  in  the  stereo- 
typed language.  No  impropriety  or 
infelicity  had  been  permitted  to  mar 
the  smooth  texture  of  its  surface. 
The  temporary  chairman  in  his  key- 
note speech  had  been  as  mildly  ora- 
torical, as  diftusely  patriotic  and 
nobly  sentimental  as  any  Fourth  of 
July  orator  of  a  bygone  day.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  convention  had 
been  subdued  and  decorous,  with  the 
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decorum  of  incertitude  and  timidity. 
That  convention  did  not  know  what 
it  wanted.  It  only  knew  that  there 
was  one  thing  it  did  not  want,  and 
was  afraid  of,  and  another  thing  it 
would  rather  not  have  and  was 
afraid  it  would  have  to  take.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  convention  of  the 
hand-picked  variety.  It  smacked  of 
the  former  days  when  the  direct  pri- 
mary had  not  yet  introduced  the  dis- 
turbing thought  that  the  voters 
ought  to  select  their  candidates  and 
not  the  office  holders  and  party 
leaders. 

It  was  a  docile,  submissive  conven- 
tion, not  because  it  was  ruled  by  a 
strong  group  of  men,  who  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  proposed  to  compel 
their  followers  to  give  it  to  them,  but 
because  it  was  composed  of  poli- 
ticians great  and  small  to  whom 
party  regularity  was  the  breath  of 
their  nostrils.  They  were  ready  to 
do  the  regular  thing;  but  the  only 
two  things  in  sight  were  confound- 
edly irregular. 

The  mien  of  that  convention  sug- 
gested strongly  the  plight  of  the  man 
in  the  fable  who  announced  on  a  Sat- 
urday night,  "I'm  going  downtown 
to  get  drunk;  and  gosh!  how  I  do 
dread  it." 

Two  drafts  were  ready  for  their 
drinking  and  they  dreaded  both. 
They  could  nominate  one  of  two  men. 
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The  Governor  of  California  was  a  persistent  fire- 
eater     at    the     Progressive     Convention — but     he 
won't  head   a  third   ticket 


and  to  nominate  either  of  them  was 
to  fling  open  the  gates  -f  the  citadel 
01  party  regularity  awii  conformity 
and  let  the  enemy  in,  Roosevelt  or 
Hughes.  Roosevelt  they  would  not 
have.  Hughes  they  would  give  their 
eye  teeth  not  to  take.  No  wonder  they 
were  subdued  and  inarticulate.  No 
wonder  they  suffered  and  were  un- 
happy. So  they  droned  along  thru 
their  stereotyped  routine,  hoping 
dully  against  fate. 

Meanwhile  a  mile  away  quite  other 
scenes  were  being  enacted.  In  an- 
other place  another  convention  as 
different  from  the  first  as  champagne 
from  ditch  water  boiled  and  sparkled 
and  effervesced.  Its  thousand  mem- 
bers were  possessed  of  one  idea.  Its 
forty-eight  delegations  rendered 
spontaneous  and  untrammeled  fealty 
to  a  single  man.  Unbossed,  uncon- 
trolled, insui-gent,  they  were  cement- 
ed into  a  solid  phalanx  of  purpose  by 
a  single  overmastering  desire. 

They  knew  precisely  what  they 
wanted;  they  proposed  to  have  it  or 
know  the  reason  why.  And  behind 
the  shadowy  curtains  of  the  future 
their  fate  lay  heavy  upon  them.  For 
they  were  destined  not  to  have  it. 
The  Progressive  party  in  national 
convention  assembled  wanted  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  once  more  for  their 
leader.  They  were  ready  to  put  them- 
selves behind  him  again  and  fight  an- 
other bitter,  heart-breaking  fight  on 
behalf  of  the  thing  he  represents 
and  the  things  they  all  believe  in. 

On  this  point  they  were  united  to 
a  man.  The  only  point  of  difference 
was  as  to  the  tactics  to  be  adopted  in 
preparing  for  the  fight.  The  hot- 
heads, the  irreconcilables,  were  all 
for  going  right  ahead,  nominating 
Mr.  Roosevelt  out  of  hand,  adopting 
a  platform  in  a  jiffy,  and  going 
home.  They  were  ready  to  consign 
the  convention  in  the  other  hall  a 
mile  away  to  whatever  form  of  per- 
dition it  might  choose  for  itself  and 
to  act  as  tho  there  were  nothing  of 
smallest  desirability  in  the  thought 
of  a  reunion  of  Republicans  and  Pro- 
gressives. But  there  were  cooler 
heads  among  the  Progressives.  They 
realized  the  importance  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  whose  funda- 
mental principles,  no  matter  how 
much  they  might  have  been  degraded 
by  wrong-headed  leaders  on  one  side 
or  how  much  embroidered  by  scatter- 
ibrained  reformers  on  the  other,  were 
essentially  the  same.  They  believed 
that  failure  to  get  together  would 
mean  renewed  defeat  for  both. 

So  they  counseled  moderation  and 
deliberation ;  and  proposed  that  over- 
tures be  made  to  the  Republican  con- 
vention with  a  view  to  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  The  counsel 
was  not  taken  without  vigorous  pro- 


test and  clamorous  dissent.  But  taken 
it  was,  and  an  invitation  sent  to  the 
Republican  convention  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  joint  committees  of  the 
two  bodies  for  conference.  The  invi- 
tation was  promptly  accepted  by  the 
Republican  convention.  Forthwith 
Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah;  President 
Butler,  of  Columbia;  Senator 
Crane,  of  Massachusetts;  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  A.  R.  Johnson, 
of  Ohio,  on  the  one  side,  and  George 
W.  Perkins,  of  New  York;  Governor 
Johnson,  of  California;  Horace  B. 
Wilkinson,  of  New  York;  John  M. 
Parker,  of  Louisiana,  and  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  of  Maryland,  on  the 
other,  went  into  conference. 

Meanwhile  the  Progressive  caldron 
seethed  on.  At  intervals  it  threat- 
ened to  boil  over. 

But  the  cool  wisdom  of  its  leaders, 
reinforced  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
attempt  at  reconciliation  had  the  ear- 
nest sanction  of  the  leader  at  Oyster 
Bay,  kept  the  fires  banked. 

The  convention  in  the  Auditorium, 
like  the  one  at  the  Coliseum,  went 
steadily  ahead  with  its  business. 

Its  Resolutions  Committee  pre- 
sented the  draft  of  a  platform  and  it 
tvas  discussed  plank  by  plank.  In  the 
course  of  this  discussion  a  signifi- 
cant incident  occurred,  which  was 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
political   conventions.    A   plank   was 
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proposed  declaring  in  favor  of  na- 
tional prohibition.  Now,  political 
parties,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been 
afraid  of  the  liquor  problem.  It  is 
too  full  of  dynamite  to  make  even  its 
open  discussion  in  a  political  conven- 
tion an  attractive  undertaking.  But 
here  the  Progressive  convention  set 
Itself  to  debate  the  question  right 
out  in  meeting.  After  both  sides  had 
■been  presented  with  vigor  and  free- 
dom, the  matter  went  to  a  vote  and 
the  plank  w^s  rejected.  It  was  reject- 
ed not  on  the  merits  of  the  liquor 
question  itself,  but  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  inclusion  of  such  a 
plank  at  this  time  would  distract  the 
attention  of  the  country  from  the 
real  issues  of  the  campaign  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  single  issue  of 
prohibition.  Then  came  an  unconven- 
tional and  startling  thing.  The  chair- 
man invited  every  delegate  who  be- 
lieved in  prohibition  to  stand  up,  and 
a  great  majority  of  them  arose  to 
their  feet. 

In  the  Republican  convention 
there  was  no  debate  upon  the  plat- 
form. Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  read 
the  committee's  draft  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  moderate  applause  for 
Americanism,  preparedness  and  pro- 
tection. Then  a  fiery  young  man  from 
Wisconsin  presented  a  minority  re- 
port   signed    by    himself    alone    in 
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which  numerous  radical  planks  were 
made  to  carry  pronouncements  on 
pacifism  and  kindred  subjects  obvi- 
ously intended  for  consumption  in 
German-American  sections.  The  con- 
vention refused  to  take  him  serious- 
ly. Then  the  platform  was  adopted 
without  appreciable  dissent.  One 
humorous  incident  enlivened  the 
solemnity  of  the  proceedings  over  the 
platform — tho  the  humor  was  rather 
sardonic.  The  last  plank  in  the  plat- 
form was  read  by  Senator  Lodge 
thus:  "The  Republican  party,  reaf- 
firming its  faith  in  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  one- 
half  the  adult  people  of  this  country, 
favors  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  women" — the  pause  at  this  point 
affording  opportunity  for  a  pleasant 
demonstration  by  the  friends  of  wo- 
man suffrage  thruout  the  galleries. 
The  moment  had  been  anxiously 
awaited.  On  Monday  evening  a  new 
political  party  had  been  born  in  Chi- 
cago, to  be  known  as  the  Woman's 
Party.  It  is  composed  of  the  women 
voters  of  the  twelve  suffrage  states 
and  its  one  purpose  is  to  use  the  votes 
of  vv^omen  in  the  coming  presidential 
election  on  behalf  of  the  party  or 
candidate  promising  most  for  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  suffrage  to 
women.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  con- 
vention and  the  new  party  gave  some 
promise  of  political  significance.  Its 
birth  had  been  followed  on  the  next 
day  by  a  parade  in  which  over  five 
thousand  women  tramped  thru  a  thin, 
steady,  soaking  rain  with  persistency 
and  cheerfulness.  They  bore  placards 
and  banners  whose  inscriptions  be- 
lied the  traditional  feminine  lack  of 
humor. 

"Get  your  ribs  back,  here  they 
are."  "We  want  to  be  citizens,  do  we 
look  desirable?"  "Why  can't  I  speak 
for  myself,  John?"  "Women,  the 
de-voted  mothers  of  our  country." 
"We  can  vote  for  President,  watch 
your  step."  It  was  a  splendid  demon- 
stration of  feminine  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. 

As  Senator  Lodge  paused  and  the 
cheers  broke  out  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  had  its  effect.  But  soon  the  shout- 
ing died  down  and  Mr.  Lodge  re- 
sumed in  a  louder  tone  and  with  a 
kind  of  biting  emphasis  on  'he  words, 
"But  recognizes  the  right  of  each 
state  to  settle  this  question  for  it- 
self." 

Then  the  jeers  broke  out  from  all 
over  the  body  of  delegates  while 
Senator  Lodge  stood  and  smiled.  It 
was  a  big  disappointment,  but  the 
half  loaf  of  a  general  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  principle  was  probably 
quite  all  one  had  anv  right  to  expect 
from  such  a  politicians'  convention. 


While  platforms  were  being  made 
and  adopted,  the  conference  commit- 
tee was  busy  talking  things  over. 
The  first  report  to  the  Republican 
convention  announced  a  gratifying 
good-will  among  the  conferees  and 
a  sincere  desire  on  both  sides  to  get 
together.  It  declared  further  that  the 
Progressive  representatives  were 
firm  in  their  conviction  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  the  one  man  on  whom 
the  two  parties  could  unite  logically 
and  with  hope  of  success.  The  con- 
vention took  no  notice  of  the  report 
and  the  conferees  went  at  it  again. 

So  we  come  again  to  Friday  night 
and  the  end  of  that  weary  session  of 
oratorical  efflore.scence.  There  was  no 
one  in  sight  but  Hughes,  tho  he  had 
a  long  way  to  go  to  a  majority.  But 
the  situation  was  ripe  for  a  rush  to 
the  band  wagon.  The  rumor  that  Ill- 
inois would  swing  from  favorite  son 
Sherman  to  Hughes  on  the  next  bal- 
lot looked  like  the  beginning  of  a 
speedy  end.  So  came  Saturday  morn- 
ing. The  Progressive  convention  met 
first  and  soon  received  a  report  from 
the  conference  committee.  The  Re- 
publican members  had  proposed  for 
the  first  time  with  unanimity  Mr. 
Hughes  as  the  nominee  of  both  con- 
ventions. But  it  was  apparent  that 
the  Progressive  delegates  would  have 
none  of  it.  They  were  there  to  r^omi- 
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He  threw  away  all  Pennsylvania's  votes  on  Knox 
till  he  caught  the  drift  of  things 

nate  their  own  beloved  leader  and 
they  intended  to  do  it  whether  or  no. 
A  telegram  was  received  from  Oyster 
Bay  proposing  Senator  Lodge  as  the 
compromize  candidate,  and  the  res- 
tive delegates  in  the  Auditorium 
could  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be 
held  back  until  the  telegram  could 
be  received  and  read  at  the  Coliseum. 
A  direct  telephone  wire  from  the 
Coliseum  to  a  receiver  on  the  stage 
of  the  Auditorium  kept  the  Progres- 
sive body  in  instant  touch  with 
events  in  the  other  convention.  In 
the  Auditorium  the  atmosphere  was 
electric.  The  delegates  bubbled  with 
excitement.  They  wanted  to  nominate 
Roosevelt  and  be  done  .with  it.  The 
fear  that  the  other  convention  would 
steal  a  march  on  them  and  make 
their  nomination  first  set  them 
crazy  with  impatience.  The  hall  rum- 
bled and  sputtered  and  fizzed  and  de- 
tonated. The  floor  looked  like  a  giant 
corn  popper  with  the  corn  jumping 
and  exploding  like  mad. 

The  delegates  wanted  action ;  the 
leaders  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they 
had  kept  faith  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  with  the  general  situation  by 
giving    the    Republican    delegates    a 
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chance  to  hear  his  last  proposal. 
Bainbridge  Colby,  of  New  York,  put 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  nomination  with 
brevity  and  vigor;  Governor  John- 
son seconded  the  nomination  with  his 
accustomed  fire.  Then,  as  the  word 
came  over  the  wire  that  balloting  had 
been  resumed  in  the  Coliseum,  the 
(luestion  was  put  at  thirty-one  min- 
utes past  twelve,  and  every  delegate 
and  alternate  in  the  convention 
leaped  to  his  feet  with  upstretched 
arm  and  shouted  "Aye." 

Doubtless  more  thrilling  moments 
may  come  to  some  men  some  time 
somewhere,  but  you  will  hardly  find 
a  delegate  of  that  Progressive  con- 
vention to  believe  it.  Then  the  con- 
vention adjourned,  to  meet  again  at 
three  to  hear  what  the  man  they  had 
nominated  would  say. 

At  almost  the  same  moment,  in  the 
Republican'  convention,  the  flood- 
gates were  opened  and  the  votes  be- 
gan to  pour  thru  for  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes.  The  name  of  candidate  after 
candidate  was  withdrawn,  and  as  the 
third  roll-call  ended  the  nomination 
was  all  but  unanimous.  Then  the  Re- 
publicans nominated  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  for  Vice-President  again, 
and  went  away.  They  had  done  the 
thing  they  did  not  want  to  do,  and 
their  only  consolation  was  that  the 
one  thing  they  dreaded  more  had  not 
been  forced  upon  them. 

When  the  Progressives  met  again 
they  knew  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  re- 
signed from  the  Supreme  Court  and 
had  accepted  the  nomination.  What 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  do  they  could 
only  surmise — and  hope.  They  filled  in 
the  time  of  waiting  for  his  message, 
which  they  were  assured  was  on  the 
way,  with  nominating  John  M.  Par- 
ker of  Louisiana  for  Vice-President, 
with  pledging  a  goodly  sum  for  cam- 
paign expenses,  with  performing 
certain  routine  business,  and  with 
listening  to  fighting  speeches.  As  the 
hand  of  the  clock  moved  on  to  five, 
the  hour  at  which  the  chairman  had 
promised  adjournment,  Mr.  Robins 
rose  and  read  the  message  from  the 
man  they  had  called  to  lead  them 
again.  It  fell  like  lead  upon  their  ex- 
uberant spirits.  It  was  not  the  un- 
qualified acceptance  they  had  dared 
in  their  exaltation  to  hope  for.  It 
read  thus : 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  honor  you 
confer  upon  me  by  nominating  me  as 
President.  I  cannot  accept  it  at  this 
time.  I  do  not  know  the  attitude  of  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  to- 
ward the  vital  questions  of  the  day. 
Therefore,  if  you  desire  an  immediate 
decision,  I  must  decline  the  nomination. 

But  if  you  prefer  to,  I  suggest  that 
my  conditional  refusal  to  run  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Progressive  Na- 
tional Committee.  If  Mr.  Hughes's 
statements,  when  he  makes  them,  shall 
satisfy  the  committee  that  it  is  for  the 
interest    of    the    country    that    he    be 
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elected,  they  can  act  accordingly  and 
treat  my  refusal  as  definitely  accepted. 
If  they  are  not  satisfied,  they  can  so 
notify  the  Progressive  Party,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  can  confer  with  me, 
and  then  determine  on  whatever  action 
we  may  severally  deem  appropriate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Puzzled,  disheartened,  over- 
whelmed, they  went  away.  They  could 
not  then  see  how  wise,  how  farsight- 
ed,  how  inevitable  it  was.  Some  of 
them  will  never  see  it.  Probably  few 
of  them  as  they  went  out  of  those 
doors  realized  that  they  had  taken 
part  in  the  last  act  of  the  romantic 
and  tragic  drama  of  the  National 
Progressive  Party.  But  such  must  be 
the  fact.  For  the  march  of  events 
was  too  much  for  it.  Fate,  not  its  en- 
emies, brought  it  to  an  end.  And  in 
its  death  it  has  performed  a  ster- 
ling service.  Without  its  presence  at 
Chicago  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  would 
never  have  been  nominated  for  the 
presidency.  That  politician-hyphen- 
made  convention  of  politicians  would 
have  selected  some  one  of  their  own 
kind  and  sent  him  blindly  out  to  meet 
his  fate. 

Chicago 
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HUGHES— MAN  AND  STATESMAN 

BY    GEORGE    W.    WICKERSHAAl 

FORMER    ATTORNtY-GENERAL    OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


IN  the  long  and  varied  history  of 
American  politics,  the  career  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  affords  one 
of  the  few  and  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  the  true 
republican  principle  that  the  office 
should  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  the 
office.  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  Governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  become  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
for  the  presidency,  without  in  any 
instance  lifting  his  hand  or  raising 
his  voice  to  obtain  any  of  those  posi- 
tions. He  affords  a  demonstration  of 
the  real  value  lying  behind  that 
much-abused  word,  "preparedness." 
His  whole  life  has  been  a  course  of 
preparation  for  the  work  which  suc- 
cessive public  demands  have  laid 
upon  him. 

He  comes  of  rugged  Welsh  stock. 
His  father  was  a  Baptist  minister, 
born  and  reared  in  Wales,  the  expo- 
nent of  a  strong,  independent,  indi- 
vidualistic faith.  Charles  was  born  at 
Glens  Falls,  New  York,  in  1862,  and 
was  brought  up  amid  simple  sur- 
roundings. He  never  knew  that  "chill 
penury"  which  represses  "noble 
warmth."  But  he  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  an  early  life  of  self-denial 
and  the  need  of  earning  by  his  own 
efforts  everything  but  the  bare  ne- 
■cessities  of  life. 

Hughes  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1881 ;  taught  Greek 
and  mathematics  for  a  time  in  a 
school  at  Delhi,  New  York;  then 
studied  law  at  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Law  School  and  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  in  1888,  the  year 
of  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Walter  S.  Carter,  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  lawyers  who  employed  him. 

After  three  years'  experience  in  a 
law  office,  he  accepted  a  professorship 
in  the  law  school  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, where  he  taught  the  law  of  con- 
tracts and  international  law  for  two 
years.  In  1893,  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  became  junior  partner  in 
his  father-in-law's  firm.  During  the 
next  seven  years,  despite  the  exac- 
tions of  a  growing  practise,  he  was  a 
regular  lecturer  at  the  New  York 
Law  School.  This  work  not  only  re- 
quired him  to  continue  the  syste- 
matic study  of  the  law,  as  few  suc- 
cessful practitioners  in  our  large 
cities  are  able  to  do,  but  it  gave  him 
a  training  in  the  art  of  exposition 
which  contributed  much  toward  mak- 
ing him  a  convincing  advocate,  a 
forceful  debater,  and  a  powerful 
campaign  orator. 


His  practise  developed  in  the  field 
of  commercial  law  and  litigation.  He 
soon  became  recognized  by  his  fel- 
lows at  the  bar  as  a  formidable  an- 
tagonist. His  professional  work  was 
characterized  by  thoroness  of  prepa- 
ration. Thus  his  cases  were  won  be- 
fore they  came  into  court.  His  pres- 
entation of  facts  was  lucid  and  con- 
vincing, and  his  clear  statement  of 
applicable  rules  of  law  soon  won  for 
him  the  confidence  of  the  bench. 

His  successes  at  the  bar  never  were 
won  by  mere  cleverness  or  chicanery. 
They  were  attained  by  the  exercize 
of  that  genius  which  Daniel  Webster 
declared  was  the  only  kind  he  ever 
knew — the  genius  for  hard  work. 
They  soon  brought  public  recogni- 
tion. In  1905,  there  was  a  legislative 
investigation  into  the  gas  companies 
of  New  York.  It  was  carried  on  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  State  Sen- 
ator Frederick  W.  Stevens,  who  re- 
tained Hughes  as  counsel  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  work  was  done  quietly 
and  effectively.  It  required  a  knowl- 
edge of  complicated  and  intricate  ac- 
counting, and  in  that  field  Hughes 
had  no  superior.  The  report,  which 
he  drafted,  was  considered  a  model 
by  all  those  who  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine it.  It  was  made  the  basis  of 
valuable  constructive  legislation.  It 
was  followed  by  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  regulate  the  opera- 
tions of  gas  and  electric  companies, 
and  the  fixing  of  an  eighty  cent  rate 
for  gas. 

His  work  with  that  committee  led 
to  his  retention  as  counsel  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  of  New  York 
to  investigate  the  great  life  insur- 
ance companies,  of  which  Senator 
Armstrong  was  chairman  and  Sen- 
ator Stevens  a  member.  The  demands 
for  this  investigation  and  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  it  required  treat- 
ment very  different  from  that  \vhich 
had  sufficed  with  the  gas  companies. 
There  was  a  widespread  impression 
that  the  great  wealth  and  vast  power 
of  the  large  life  insurance  companies 
had  been  used  to  influence  legisla- 
tion, control  elections  and  affect  offi- 
cial action,  both  state  and  national. 
It  was  also  charged  that  officers  and 
directors  of  these  companies  had 
abused  their  powers,  and  thru  under- 
writings,  and  otherwise,  enhanced 
their  personal  fortunes,  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  their  companies. 

The  series  of  questions  prepared  by 
IVIr.  Hughes  and  sent  to  the  executive 
officers  of  the  various  companies  as 
the  first  step  in  the  investigation,  was 


so  searching  in  character,  so  intelli- 
gently framed  to  develop  the  ultimate 
facts  by  which  the  management  of 
these  companies  must  be  judged,  that 
a  perusal  of  them  brought  a  sudden 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "pitiless  publicity."  The  pub- 
lic examinations  of  witnesses  which 
followed,  turned  a  calcium  light  on  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies. Many  abuses  were  revealed, 
and  officials  responsible  for  them 
driven  from  office.  But  the  inherent 
financial  soundness  of  these  great 
and  useful  organizations  was  demon- 
strated and  with  the  correction  of 
abuses  and  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  management  public 
confidence  was  restored.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Hughes  was  not  merely  destruc- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  demonstrating  the 
inherently  healthy  character  of  the 
American  life  insurance  business, 
and  its  reliability  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing the  families  of  many  thou- 
sand persons  of  small  means  against 
want  or  dependence.  The  public  was 
convinced  that  the  needed  surgical 
work  had  been  performed  by  an  un- 
flinching hand,  the  diseased  parts 
cut  out  and  a  sound  healthy  bodv 
left. 

A  widespread  demand  arose  among 
all  classes  of  the  people  that  the 
man  who  had  so  ably  and  fearlessly 
performed  that  work  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  State  government. 
His  nomination  for  the  governorship 
on  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1906  was  in  compliance  with 
this  demand.  While,  officially,  the  Re- 
publican nominee,  then,  as  ten  years 
later,  Mr.  Hughes  was  not  the  choice 
of  the  leaders  of  the  political  organi- 
zation. He  was  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  ensuing  election  he  was 
the  only  candidate  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican State  ticket. 

When  he  assumed  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor on  January  1,  1907,  he  knew 
that  he  was  put  there  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  he  inter- 
preted the  people's  will  as  no  political 
manager  at  that  time  was  able  to  do, 
hnd  as  few  elected  officials  of  gov- 
ernment ever  have  done.  He  was  a 
militant  executive,  swift  to  divine 
the  public  thought,  inflexible  in  his 
determination  to  have  placed  on  the 
statute  book  laws  which  he  knew  the 
people  rightly  demanded,  implacable 
in  dealing  with  every  form  of  abuse 
of  public  trust. 

His  greatest  constructive  work 
was  the  Public  Service  Law,  which 
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he  drew  and  caused  to  be  enacted 
and  which  has  served  as  a  model 
for  almost  every  other  state  in 
the  Union.  He  was  no  corporation 
baiter.  He  believed  in  the  fundamen- 
tal duty  of  government  to  protect  the 
legitimate  rights  of  private  property. 
But  he  fully  realized  the  just  concern 
of  the  public  in  all  corporations  en- 
gaged in  operations  under  franchises 
granted  by  the  people. 

When,  shortly  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Public  Service  Law  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commissions  in  con- 
formity with  it,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  fixing  a  uniform  pas- 
senger rate  of  two  cents  per  mile 
over  all  the  railways  of  the  state,  he 
vetoed  the  measure,  pointing  out 
that  one  of  the  very  purposes 
of  the  creation  of  the  public 
service  commissions  was  that  these 
bodies,  clothed  with  appropriate 
powers  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery, should  investigate  ques- 
tions of  that  character,  and,  upon 
ascertaining  all  the  facts  involved, 
determine  whether  or  not  particular 
rates  were  unduly  high  or  unjustly 
discriminatory,  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest should  be  changed. 

With  similar  vigor  and  unswerv- 
ing determination.  Governor  Hughes 
compelled  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
the  legislature  under  which  gambling 
on  horse  races  was  carried  on  in  de- 
fiance of  the  express  provisions  of 
the  State  Ck>nstitution.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  inflammatory  attacks 
were  made  in  the  "yellow"  press 
upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
accompanied  by  demands  for  drastic 
measures  to  control  its  operations, 
Governor  Hughes,  before  acting,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  bankers  and 
lawyers  of  recognized  integrity  and 
disinterestedness  to  examine  into  the 
complaints  and  recommend  what  leg- 
islation, if  any,  was  necessary  for 
the  public  protection.  He  was  ever 
swift  to  attack  abuses.  But  in  public 
life,  as  in  private,  he  always  insisted 
upon  ascertaining  the  facts  of  any 
given  case  before  determining  upon 
his  course  of  action. 

While  he  had  been  always  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party,  thru- 
out  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Hughes 
sought  support  and  political 
strength  from  the  people  directly 
rather  than  from  any  political  organ- 
ization. He  developed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  faculty  of  talk- 
ing to  crowds  in  the  language  they 
understood.  He  appealed  to  "the  man 
in  the  street" — to  employ  a  phrase 
of  his  coinage.  He  trusted  in  the 
common  sense  and  inherent  sanity  of 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  called  "the  plain 
people."  In  return,  they  understood 
and  trusted  him.  His  renomina- 
tion     and     reelection     as     Governor 


in  1908  became  as  irresistible 
as  the  progress  of  a  live  glacier. 
During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Hughes  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  national 
politics.  His  speech  on  the  national 
issues  delivered  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
September  1,  1908,  was  regarded  at 
the  time  by  men  of  all  political  creeds 
as  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  convinc- 
ing presentations  of  political  issues 
in  the  annals  of  American  oratory. 
Sober  judgment  has  since  confirmed 
that  opinion. 

Mr.  Hughes's  style  of  speaking  is 
simple  and  devoid  of  rhetorical  em- 
bellishment. His  method  consists  in 
marshaling  his  facts  and  presenting 
them  in  language  so  simple  that  the 
ordinary  mind  easily  can  understand 
their  meaning  and  significance.  He 
has  the  magical  power  of  coining 
phrases  wiiich  touch  the  imagination 
and  linger  in  the  memory. 

While  the  judicial  quality  of  pa- 
tiently investigating  the  facts  and 
hearing  both  sides  of  a  case  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
he  is  far  from  being  neutral  in 
his  feelings.  It  is  impossible  for  those 
who  know  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  German  occupation 
of  Belgium  or  the  destruction  of  the 
"Lusitania." 

It  is  said  that  recently,  in  dis- 
cussing with  some  friends  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  the  European  war,  he 
pointed  out  that  one  of  its  most  seri- 
ous results  to  us  would  be  that  when 
it  ended  the  American  people  would 
be  the  only  "soft"  nation  in  the  world. 
All  the  others  would  have  been  hard- 
ened by  strife. 

No  institution  over  which  Mr. 
Hughes  has  any  control  will  long  re- 
main "soft."  Under  his  determined 
will,  directed  by  his  clear,  vigorous 
intelligence,  the  national  impulse  to- 
wards "preparedness"  will  receive  a 
practical  and  intelligent  direction 
which  will  fit  this  nation  to  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
world  and  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  its  citizens  at  home  and 
abroad. 

When  Mr.  Hughes,  six  years  ago, 
accepted  President  Taft's  offer  of  an 
associate  justiceship  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  turned  his  back  upon  po- 
litical life  and  deliberately  dedicated 
himself  to  the  arduous  duties  and  se- 
cluded existence  of  the  judiciary. 
Doubtless  he  believed  that  ample  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  for  the 
exercize  of  his  best  thought  and  la- 
bor, and  nothing  in  his  opinions  from 
the  bench  affords  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  continued  vigor  of  his 
thought  or  expression. 

But  his  seclusion  was  to  be  of 
short  duration.  The  people  literally 
have  beaten  a  path  thru  the  wilder- 


ness to  his  door,  and  called  him  forth 
to  the  field  of  political  strife. 

Cincinnatus  was  not  summoned 
from  his  plow  by  a  more  imperious 
public  demand  than  has  Hughes  been 
called  by  the  people  of  his  political 
faith  to  exchange  comfort,  certainty 
of  position  and  the  life  which  was  his 
highest  ambition,  for  the  toil  and 
vexation  of  a  political  campaign  hav- 
ing as  its  highest  reward  the  incum- 
bency of  the  most  exacting  office  ever 
created  by  man.  But  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  is  by  nature  a  fighter.  His 
opponents  forgot  this  fact  when,  dur- 
ing the  long  and  trying  period  just 
passed,  he  remained  silent,  true  to 
the  proprieties  of  his  judicial  office, 
refusing  to  lift  hand  or  voice  for  a 
position  he  did  not  seek,  or  to  repu- 
diate the  accusation  of  timidity 
which  was  unknown  to  him,  and  the 
imputation  of  opinions  which  he  held 
in  abhorrence. 

The  reputation  for  austerity  and 
coldness  acquired  by  Mr.  Hughes 
during  his  struggles  with  adverse 
forces  in  Albany  was  speedily  dissi- 
pated by  the  congenial  atmosphere 
ho  found  in  Washington,  both  in  his 
official  and  his  social  life.  No  one  is 
a  more  popular  dinner  companion 
than  he.  His  broad  culture,  wide 
reading,  quick  wit  and  easy  manner 
have  made  him  a  welcome  guest 
wherever  people  of  intelligence  and 
refinement  are  assembled.  The  life  of 
a  member  of  an  appellate  court  com- 
pels a  toleration  of  the  opinion  of 
one's  associates,  and  requires  patient 
attention  to  views  however  divergent 
from  one's  own.  For  a  man  of  strong 
self-confident  nature,  no  training 
could  be  more  valuable  than  that 
which  first  requires  attention  to  argu- 
ments presented  by  opposing  counsel, 
then  discussion  with  other  judges, 
gradual  modification  of  views  and 
opinions,  and  finally  concurrence  in 
a  general  conclusion.  A  president 
with  such  a  training  would  certainly 
avoid  the  reproach  so  commonly  ex- 
pressed concerning  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  unwillingness  to  confer  with 
others  or  even  to  listen  to  facts  or 
opinions  which  he  had  reason  to 
think  might  be  at  variance  with  his 
a  priori  assumptions, 

Mr.  Hughes  is  possest  of  those 
qualities  of  sobriety,  self-command, 
perfect  soundness  of  judgment  and 
perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  which 
Lord  Macaulay  ascribed  to  John 
Hampton.  These  qualities,  added  to 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  people, 
and  a  rare  understanding  of  popular 
thought,  afford  reason  to  those  who 
know  him  to  believe  that  no  better 
qualified  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential office  ever  has  been  presented 
to  the> people  of  these  United  States. 

New  York  City 
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THE  one  woman  whom  we  really 
know,  and  concerning  whose 
future  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  is  the  Woman  of  Yester- 
day. 

She  is  the  fanciful  heroine  of  bal- 
lads and  romance  because  only  one- 
half  the  history  of  this  country  has 
been  written.  If  her  services  and  sac- 
rifices had  been  recorded  they  would 
have  been  different,  but  they  would 
not  have  been  less  important  than 
the  best  deeds  of  her  bravest  men, 
and  we  should  discover  in  her 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech  in 
poetry  and  fiction.  She  accomplished 
some  of  the  best  and  sternest  scrip- 
tures of  American  life.  She  was  in- 
telligent. She  had  the  courage  of 
a  pioneer,  and  the  patience  of  a  saint, 
and  she  was  no  less  progressive  than 
the  woman  of  today.  She  started  fur- 
ther back  in  time  and  had  further  to 
go.  This  is  the  only  difference.  She 
was  a  pioneer  who  faced  a  wilderness 
and  wrought  with  faith  and  infinite 
labor  to  establish  the  ideals  of  liberty 
and  righteousness  upon  which  this 
civilization  was  founded.  If  the  wo- 
men of  today  run  with  the  same  cour- 
age the  race  that  is  set  before  them, 
if  they  preserve  these  ideals  with 
the  same  fortitude,  they  will  do  well, 
but  not  better  than  she'  has  done. 

She  was  a  gentlewoman  who  prac- 
tised her  virtues  delicately  and  in 
secret  as  if  these  were  the  ritual  of 
her  faith. 

SHE  was  a  domestic  economist  who 
never  wrote  a  paper  nor  addrest 
a  club  on  this  subject.  But  she  liter- 
ally practised  these  arts  of  the  home 
about  which  we  agitate  more  than 
we  achieve.  She  was  that  woman  of 
the  proverbs  who  "looketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household  and  eateth 
not  the  bread  of  idleness."  She  made 
the  things  which  we  buy,  and  she 
knew  better  how  to  save  than  we 
know  how  to  spend.  All  the  doors  of 
industrial  and  professional  life  were 
closed  to  her.  Nevertheless  she  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  producer,  not  a 
consumer.  She  founded  the  best  and 
most  stable  American  home  that  has 
ever  existed,  and  she  maintained  it 
with  a  dignity  and  diligence  which 
the  woman  of  today  cannot  surpass. 
She  produced  great  men,  not  great 
issues,  and  she  did  not  produce  her- 
self at  all. "She  was  only  the  blessed 
medium  through  which  all  life  flow- 
ed, receiving  from  her  a  certain  fine- 
ness, a  color  of  the  spirit,  a  vague 
and  gentle  effulgence.  She  was  not 
.the  epochal  woman.  She  was  the 
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mother  and  patient  prophet  of  that 
woman. 

They  who  fail  to  comprehend  that 
the  woman  of  toda\  is  the  product 
as  well  as  the  descendant  of  the  wo- 
men of  yesterday  do  not  know  her 
history.  She  led  no  movements,  but 
she  herself  moved  ever  forward  in 
the  sweeter  grace  of  silence. 

SHE  was  the  most  truly  and  wisely 
progressive  woman  this  country 
has  yet  produced.  She  failed  of  recog- 
nition deliberately.  She  had  not  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  organizations  and 
attendant  publicity.  But  she  deserves 
no  less  praise  for  that  which  she  ac- 
complished. There  is  not  a  single 
righteous  issue  advocated  by  the  wo- 
men of  today  which  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  this  silent,  diligent,  thought- 
ful woman  of  yesterday.  It  was 
Frances  E.  Willard,  a  woman  of  yes- 
terday, who  first  advocated  the  cause 
of  temperance.  The  idea  of  suffrage 
for  women  is  older  than  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  Frau  Cower  was  the  Grand 
Old  Woman  of  Germany.  She  gave 
sixty  of  her  eighty-six  years  to  those 
reforms  which  have  resulted  in  wider 
opportunities  for  German  women. 
She  was  working  for  this  long  before 
there  was  a  single  women's  organi- 
zation in  Germany.  Mademoiselle 
Minot  did  the  same  thing  in  France 
many  years  ago.  When  the  manhood 
of  the  British  Empire  was  concerned 
with  wars  and  bloodshed,  it  was 
Florence  Nightingale,  a  woman  of 
yesterday,  who  founded  the  Red 
Cross  and  financed  it  from  her  own 
fortune  when  the  government  failed 
to  support  her.  Have  the  women  of 
today  with  their  colossal  organiza- 
tion and  their  wealth  accomplished 
any  better  work  than  this?  It  was  a 
woman  of  yesterday,  the  mother  of 
a  large  family,  who  did  the  work  of 
her  home  and  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  I  am  from  the  South,  and  I 


WHY  WE  HONOR.  HER 

She  tvas  a  gentlewoman. 

She   was   a   domestic   economist. 

She  wrought  to  establish  the 
ideals  of  liberty  and  righteousness. 

She  had  the  courage  of  a  pioneer 
and  the  patience  of  a  saint. 

She  founded  the  best  and  most 
stable  American  home. 

She  ivas  the  most  truly  and 
wisely  progressive  woman  this 
country  has  yet  produced. 

There  is  no  standard  of  7norals 
however  high,  no  culture,  no  ideal 
of  justice  for  which  we  merely 
contend,  that  she  did  not  practise 
with  modesty  and  patience. 


do  not  think  the  facts  justified  the 
passionate  ardor  of  that  story,  but 
has  any  woman  of  today  written  a 
book  which  has  had  so  much  in- 
fluence upon  American  life?  It  was 
a  New  England  woman  of  yesterday 
who  accomplished  humane  reforms  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  There 
is  the  statue  of  a  woman  with  a  sun- 
bonnet  on  her  head  in  New  Orleans, 
raised  to  the  memory  of  an  old  Irish 
woman  of  yesterday  who  loved  and 
gave  her  life  for  the  poor  in  that  city 
without  straining  her  fortune 
through  a  charitable  organization.  It 
was  a  Georgia  woman  of  yesterday 
who  worked  single  handed  with  the 
Legislature  of  that  state  until  she 
accomplished  reforms  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women  prisoners. 

AND  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  per- 
sisted in  these  women  to  the  last. 
Until  recently  a  very  old  woman  of 
yesterday  lived  on  a  farm  near  my 
home  in  the  Valley.  When  the  Civil 
War  closed,  her  husband  returned  to 
her  a  helpless  invalid.  She  ploughed 
her  fields,  cut  her  wheat  with  an  old- 
fashioned  hand  cradle,  bound  and 
shucked  her  sheaves,  and  harvested 
all  her  crops.  She  never  bought  any- 
thing. She  literally  made  a  living  for 
her  family  out  of  the  ground,  and 
they  lived  well.  She  spun  and  wove 
their  clothes,  she  kept  an  immaculate 
house.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten 
children.  She  brought  them  up  in  the 
faith  and  gave  each  of  them  a  college 
education.  They  are  the  best  people 
in  the  community.  Not  one  of  them 
failed  her.  She  was  never  twenty 
miles  from  the  place  where  she  was 
born  in  her  life.  Are  there  many 
women  of  today  who  can  give  a 
better  account  of  themselves  ?  We  are 
so  much  taken  up  with  our  "pre- 
paredness" plans  for  living  that  we 
do  not  realize  that  this  woman  of  yes- 
terday did  prepare  and  that  she  is 
still  far  ahead  in  actual  service. 

There  is  no  standard  of  morals 
however  high,  no  culture,  no  ideal  of 
justice  for  which  we  merely  contend, 
that  she  did  not  practise  with  mod- 
esty and  patience.  She  left  us  to -reap 
the  harvest  of  her  labors  with  the 
same  spirit  of  willing  sacrifice  which 
marks  her  history  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  women  of  today  hold  in  trust 
the  heritage  of  the  women  of  yester- 
day for  the  women  of  tomorrow,  and 
it  is  our  most  sacred  duty  that  they 
may  receive  it  from  us  with  interest, 
not  squandered  by  idleness  nor  dam- 
aged by  decadent  theories. 

The  Valley,  Georgia 


Pi)  ic  Mardimnlil 


CARTY 


CARTY'S    HALL 


BY  JOHN  FINLEY 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as  known,  a  meeting  was  conducted  by  telephone,  as  if  the  participants  were  in  the  same 

city  and  hall,   tho  some  of   them  were  three  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Americam  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and 

several  sections   met   in   the  cities   named,   motions   being  put   in  one,  seconded    in    another,    and    voted    for    in    all.    Dr.    J.    J.    Carty,    who 

presided,   received  next  night   the  Franklin  Medal  in  recognition  of  his'  achievements   in   telephony 


Carty?  You've  never  heard  of  Carty?  Well, 

That's  no  reflection,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

On  Carty, — Carty  w^ho's  been  farther  heard 

Than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived. 

Excepting  Vail  who  from  his  New  York  tower 

Called  Carty  up  in  Honolulu  once 

And  conversation  held  without  a  wire. 

"What  hath  God  wrought!"  were  man's  first  words 

Transmitted   o'er  Atlantic's  wire-strung  shores; 

But  o'er  Pacific's  waves  the  first  to  fly 

Were  simply  "Hello,  Carty!  Are  you  there?" 


Well,  Carty  hired  a  hall,  as- big  it  was 

As  all  outdoors.  One  wall  was  firmly  set 

On  Plymouth  Rock,  where  freedom-loving  waves 

Still  beat  upon  a  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast" ; 

The  western  looked  upon  the  placid  sea, 

Which  from  a  lonely  peak  in  Darien 

Balboa  saw,  and  had  a  Golden  Gate 

Which  oped  upon  the  jewelled  Orient. 

The  other  walls  to  North  and  South  were  hung 

With  tapestries  diaphanous  and  dim. 

Woven  of  straight  imaginary  lines 

Of  latitude,  and  filmy  argent  threads 

Spun  on  gray  waters  and  the  desert  plains. 

And  o'er  these  walls  there  spread  a  ceiling  such, 

By  night,  as  that  which  ever  hangs  above 

The  hurrying  migrants  to  and  from  New  York 

In  its  vast  terminal,  yet  vaster  far. 

And  sprent  with,  stars,  millions  of  miles  away. 

With  which  such  as  Pupin  have  often  talked 

In  spectroscopic  tongue  and  learned  what  things 

Are  burning  in  their  hearts  beyond  our  ken. — 

Such  was  the  wondrous  hall  which  Carty  hired, 


Almost  as  large  as  all  the  ancient  world 

Of  Ptolemy,  from  Ethiopia 

To  Thule,  and  from  Sera  to  the  sea. 


You  think  this  but  a  wild  Arabian  tale? 

But  let  me  tell  you  more:  Last  night  did  I 

Attend  a  meeting  in  this  spacious  "Carty  Hall," 

And  Carty  was  presiding  genius  there. 

A  black-haired,  wiry,  Celtic  man  he  was, 

Of  gentle,  clear-voiced,  speech  and  wireless  ways. 

Without  a  gavel,  such  as  chairmen  use, 

To  order  he  commanded  all  the  host, 

Wide-scattered  as  the  flocks  on  Grampian  Hills; 

And  many  thousands  hearing  made  response, 

From  far  Atlanta  to  the  farther  sea. 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, — all 

Cried  "here,"  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  too ; 

They  listened  all  to  speeches  and  to  songs. 

They  stood  as  one  and  cheered  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

Tho  mountains,  lakes  and  prairies  lay  between — 

For  "Carty's  Hall"  was  The  United  States. 


'Tis  prophesied  that  all  the  quick  and  dead, 
From  Boston  to  Bombay  and  back  again, 
Shall  at  one  moment  hear  the  selfsame  sound. 
The  stirring  sound  of  Gabriel's  final  trump; 
But  long  before  that  day  shall  come,  perchance. 
A  Carty,  or  his  scientific  heir. 
Will  make  the  universe  his  "Carty  Hall" 
Wherein  each  earth-encircling  day  shall  be 
A  Pentecost  of  speech,  and  men  shall  hear, 
Each  in  his  dearest  tongue,  his  neighbor's  voice 
Tho  separate  by  half  the  globe. 
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THEN  EW    BOOKS 


THE   AMERICAN    SHORT    STORY 

Of  the  twenty-two  hundred  most 
promising  short  stories  by  American 
writers,  which  were  published  in  1915, 
Edward  J.  O'Brien  has  selected  the 
twenty  "best" — a  collection  of  such  wide 
range  and  diverse  style  as  to  represent 
almost  every  type  of  deservedly  popular 
magazine  story.  In  a  foreword  Mr. 
O'Brien  analyzes  the  entire  short  story 
product  of  the  year,  which,  he  says,  im- 
presses him  "more  than  ever  with  the 
leadership  maintained  by  American  art- 
ists in  this  literary  form."  He  lists  and 
grades  these  authors  in  four  groups:  A 
Roll  of  Honor,  the  ones  who  fall  just 
short  of  excellence,  the  merely  good, 
and  the  negligible. 

But  it  is  as  an  explorer  rather  than 
as  a  judge  that  Mr.  O'Brien  makes  his 
work  most  valuable.  Discovering  new 
authors  and  comparatively  unknown 
magazines  is  his  specialty.  Perhaps  his 
zeal  in  that  direction  influenced  his 
choice  of  Zelig  by  Benjamin  Rosen- 
blatt as  the  best  short  story  of  the  year. 
It  appeared  in  "The  Bellman,"  a  weekly 
magazine  which  Mr.  O'Brien  puts  at  the 
head  of  its  class  among  fiction  periodi- 
cals. Probably  most  of  its  readers  will 
disagree  as  to  the  first  of  the  collection 
—In  Berlin,  by  Mary  O'Reilly.  The 
Water-Hole,  by  Maxwell  Burt;  The 
Bounty-Jumper,  by  Mary  Synon;  and 
T.  B.,  by  Fanny  Hurst  may  all  be 
ranked  as  better  than  the  "best."  But 
at  any  rate  it  needs  no  vote  to  deter- 
mine the  worth  of  the  collection  as  a 
whole — good  tales,  varied,  well-told, 
new,  are  sure  of  popular  approval. 

For  They  of  the  High  Trails,  ro- 
mances of  life  in  the  Rockies,  we  are 
not  so  optimistic.  Hamlin  Garland 
writes  of  the  outdoors  understanding- 
ly;  he  makes  us  feel  the  vastness  and 
the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  and  their 
power  in  shaping  the  lives  of  men.  But 
when  he  sets  people  to  influencing  peo- 
ple his  insight  is  less  true.  He  falls  back 
on  the  accepted  formulas  of  magazine 
fiction,  and  the  men  and  women  in  his 
stories  fail  to  live  up  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  setting. 

Rex  Beach  gives  us  the  other  extreme 
in  The  Crimson  Gardenia  and  Other 
Tales  of  Adventure.  Each  plot  is  shaped 
by  a  tyrannical  ruling  passion,  and  from 
Alaska's  icy  mountains  to  the  tropics' 
coral  strand  the  masculine  emotions  pre- 
dominate. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  crude 
colors  to  the  delicately  shaded  sketches 
of  Statnboul  Nights,  photographic  in 
their  realism,  yet  subtly  interpretative 
of  the  Oriental  people.  H.  G.  Dwight 
has  done  more  than  record  his  experi- 
ences— he  has  sensed  their  dramatic 
values  and  put  into  words  all  their  at- 
mosphere as  well  as  action.  The  Leopard 
of  the  Sea  is  a  vivid  tale  of  a  ship's  last 
voyage — altog'ether  different,  of  course 
— yet  comparable  to  Kipling's  The  Ship 
That  Found  Herself. 

Two  other  collections  of  short  stories 
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interpreting  a  people  have  recently  been 
published.  God's  Remnants  is  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  Austria, 
Galicia,  Poland,  Russia,  London,  New 
York — wherever  the  Chosen  People  ga- 
ther to  uphold  their  traditions.  Samuel 
Gordon  has  drawn  the  significant  char- 
acteristics of  the  Jewish  temperament 
with  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  their 
racial  point  of  view,  too  frequently  mis- 
understood. Beggars  on  Horseback  deals 
more  definitely  with  individuals  and 
suggests  rather  than  explains  their 
characteristics  as  a  people.  These  are 
uncanny,  Poe-like  tales  of  Cornish  peas- 
ant women,  who  live  their  philosophy 
of  life  unhampered  by  convention.  F. 
Tennyson  Jesse  sketches  them  with 
clear-cut,  fsrceful  skill,  directed  by  a 
remarkable  imaginative  power. 

Thru  all  these  various  collections  of 
stories  there  runs  a  trace  of  the  exag- 
gerated American  demand  for  novelty, 
a  fault  induced  perhaps  by  our  insati- 
able appetite  for  fiction.  Fortunately, 
however,  our  best  writers  are  wise 
enough  to  disregard  this  demand  of  the 
public — and  the  public  likes  them  for  it. 
William  Allen  White  has  long  been  fa- 
mous for  his  studies  of  plain  Middle 
Western  folk,  the  people  who  live  "in 
Our  Town."  His  latest  book,  God's  Pup- 


DAILY  PAPERS 

"Well,"  said  Father  Payne,  "a 
great  deal  of  the  news  most  worth 
telling  can  be  told  best  in  pictures. 
I  believe  very  much  in  illustrated 
papers.  They  really  do  help  the 
imagination.  That's  the  worst  of 
words — a  dozen  scratches  on  a  bit 
of  paper  do  more  to  make  one  real- 
ize a  scene  than  columns,  of  de- 
scription. I  would  do  a  lot  with 
pictures,  and  a  bit  of  print  below 
to  tell  people  tvhat  to  notice.  Then 
we  must  have  a  number  of  bare 
facts  and  notices — weather,  busi- 
ness, trade,  law — the  sort  of  thing 
that  people  concerned  must  read. 
But  I  would  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  fashion  and  all  sensational  in- 
telligence— murders,  accidents,  sud- 
den deaths.  I  would  have  much 
more  biography  of  living  people  as 
well  as  dead,  and  a  few  of  the  big 
speeches.  Then  I  would  have  really 
good  articles  with  pictures  about 
foreign  countries  —  we  ought  to 
know  what  the  world  looks  like, 
and  how  the  other  people  live. 
And  then  I  would  have  one  or  two 
really  fine  little  essays  every  day 
by  the  very  best  people  I  could  get, 
amusing,  serious,  beautiful  articles 
about  nature  and  art  and  books 
arid  ideas  and  qualities — some  real, 
good,  plain,  wise,  fine,  simple  think- 
ing. You  want  to  get  people  in 
touch  with  the  best  minds!" 

From  Father  Payne,  Putnam,   $1.50. 


pets,  includes  four  long  short  stories, 
humanly  interesting  and  squarely  true 
to  life.  We  know  the  characters  they 
portray  as  real  people,  but  he  makes  us 
know  them  better  than  we  usually  suc- 
ceed in  knowing  real  people. 

Perhaps  we  need  not  worry  about  this 
exaggerated  demand  for  novelty,  after 
all,  for  the  final  verdict  of  popularity 
seems  to  go  to  the  genuinely  worth- 
while. People  have  enjoyed  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  Stories  of  H.  C. 
Bunner,  now  collected  in  two  volumes. 
All  the  old-time  favorites  are  included 
—Love  in  Old  Cloathes,  The  Midge,  The 
Zadoc  Pine  Labor  Union,  Our  Aromatic 
Uncle,  and  enough  others  to  provide 
good  reading  for  many  summer  after- 
noons. 

The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1915,  ed.  by  Edward 
J.  O'Brien.  Small,  Maynard.  $1.50.  They  of 
the  High  Trails,  by  Hamlin  Garland.  Harper. 
$1.35.  The  Crimson  Gardenia  and  Other  Tales 
of  Adventure,  by  Rex  Beach.  Harper.  $1.30. 
Stamboul  Nights,  by  H.  G.  Dwight.  Double- 
day,  Page.  $1.25.  God's  Remnants,  by  Samuel 
Gordon.  Dutton.  $1.35.  Beggars  on  Horseback, 
by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse.  Doran.  $1.25.  God's 
Puppets,  by  William  Allen  White.  Macmillan. 
$1.25.  The  Stories  of  H.  C.  Bunner.  Scribner. 
2   vols.   $1.25  each. 

PRESENT  DAY  SCRIPTURES 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde  pur- 
sued a  novel  course  in  delivering  the 
Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching 
at  Yale  this  year.  Instead  of  dwelling 
upon  the  technical  devices  or  philosophy 
of  preaching,  he  sets  forth  the  Gospel 
which  is  to  be  preached  and  practised. 
He  finds  The  Gospel  of  Good  Will  not 
only  in  the  historic  documents  and 
creedal  statements  of  Christianity,  but 
"revealed  in  contemporary  scriptures," 
which,  at  their  best,  interpret  the  re- 
ligious life  of  our  time. 

He  takes  a  text  and  lesson  from 
some  recent  well  known  writing  and 
from  it  draws  his  Gospel  message.  In 
Jerome's  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back"  he  finds  the  real  essence 
of  the  gospel  of  good  will,  Christ's  ex- 
pectation of  men.  From  Masefield's 
"The  Everlasting  Mercy"  and  "The 
Widow  in  the  Bye  Street"  he  draws 
lively  portrayals  to  show  the  meanness 
of  sin;  and  in  Brook's  biography  of 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  "An  American 
Citizen,"  he  sees  the  religion  of  good 
will  exprest  in  the  social  service  and 
trusteeship  of  a  great  business  and  in- 
dustrial leader.  In  like  manner  he  treats 
Sarolea's  "How  Belgium  Saved  Eu- 
rope" as  a  true  embodiment  of  Chris- 
tian sacrifice;  and  Riis's  "The  Making 
of  an  American"  and  "The  Battle  with 
the  Slum"  as  depicting  the  typical, 
practical  reformer  moved  by  Christian 
idealism. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy  and  Winston  Churchill  also 
furnish  materials  for  separate  phases 
of  the  subject.  A  lucid  style,  a  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  present  tendencies, 
and  a  high  ideal  of  Christian  service 
make  this  a  fascinating  volume. 

The  Gospel  uf  Good   Will,  by   William   DeWitt 
Hyde.   Macmillan.  $1.50. 
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PEBBLES 

It's  a  wise  Verdun  trciu-h  that  knows  its 
permanent  vaastur.—Wu.'ihinytoii  rout. 

The  peace  between  Italy  and  Germany  is 
a  ))eace  tliat  passcth  all  understanding. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  favorite  son  is  a  candidate  who  feels 
just  as  good  coming  ba<-k  as  he  did  going 
out. — Baltimore  A  mcricun. 

Whoever  loses  at  Chicago,  the  esteemed 
telegraph  companies  are  going  to  be  heavy 
winners. — Aew    York    Tribune. 

Every  Congressman  hopes,  for  the  safety 
of  the  country,  that  tlie  i)etuniu  seeds  hi 
sent  out  will  grow. — Toledo  Blade. 

Isabel — Are  you  sure  you  really  love 
me? 

Arthur — Dearest,  I  would  be  President 
of  Mexico  for  your  sake. — Cornell  Widoic 

Speaking  of  preparedness,  the  av.  coll. 
grad.  gets  good  training  for  the  boredom 
that  will  be  his  when  he  enters  the  Great 
Outside.  He  has  to  listen  to  the  av.  bacca- 
laureate sermon. — New  York  Tribune. 

You  chase  a  street  car,  and  you  see 

How  fast  a  car  can  go ; 
But  when  you've  caught  it,  goodness  me ! 

Why  does  it  run  so  slow? 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Will  there  be,  one  wonders,  enough 
"Americanism"  to  go  around?  Thei-e  are 
three  parties  to  be  supplied,  and  the 
amount,  take  it  from  the  chairman  of  any 
party's  committee,  is  limited. — Neto  Y'ork 
Ti'ibunc. 

The  headline  writers  don't  dare  to  be 
too  daring.  A  copy  reading  friend  of  oui-s 
confides  that  he  didn't  have  the  nerve  to 
head  the  story  of  the  negro  delegates  at 
Chicago  "The  Conventional  Blacks." — 
New  York  Tribune. 

The  visitor  at  the  asylum  paused  be- 
fore a  lunatic  who  alternately  smote  his 
bead  with  a  hammer,  ceased  and  smiled 
beatifically. 

"AVhy  do  you  do  that?"  he  queried. 

"Because,"  quoth  the  nut,  "it  feels  so 
good  when  I  stop." — Brunoniati. 

"Two  and  two,"  said  the  candidate 
whose  "views"  were  being  waited  for,  "are 
four."  "Hooray !"  shouted  his  backers. 
"We  told  you  his  principles  were  sound  !" 
And  the  partisan  press — or  is  that  redun- 
dant?— headlined  "Blinx  Lauds  Truth  ; 
Raps  Foes  of  Sum  Theory." — New  York 
Tribune. 

Edgar,  aged  five,  was  driving  from  the 
station  on  his  first  visit  to  Maine.  His 
mother,  noticing  a  troubled  look  on  his 
face  as  he  looked  about,  said  : 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?  Don't  ycm 
like  the  beautiful  country?" 

"Yes,  mother,  but  on  my  map  Maine  is 
red!" — Harper's. 

Down  on  tlie  station  platform  at  Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama,  a  ti-aveling  salesman 
from  Atlanta  was  "killing*  time"  until  one 
of  the  semi-occasional  trains  which  run  in 
that  section  should  happen  along.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  platform,  in  the  sun,  an  aged 
dai'ky  sat  on  a  bench  in  reverie.  The  sales- 
man, for  want  -of  something  better  to  do, 
began  conversation. 

"(Jood   morning.   Uncle  I" 

".Mawnin',   Marse  Clint!" 

"What's  your  name.  Uncle?"  ■ 

"Mah  name?"  He  looked  up,  surprized 
at  the  stranger's  ignorance.  "Mah  name's 
G'o'ge  Wash'nton,  Marse  Clint !" 

The  drummer  scratched  his  head  in  mock 
perplexity. 

"George  Washington — George  Washing- 
ton," he  mused,  aloud.  "Seems  to  ^e  I've 
heard  that  name  before.  I^ncle." 

"Reckon  y'all  has."  replied  the  aged  one. 
complacently.  "Ah  been  'roun'  heah  goin' 
on  eighty-foah  years,  Marse  Cliut !" — New 
York  Times. 
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Night  or  Day,  at  Work  or  Play 
B.V.D.  Conserves  Your  Comfort 

TVTOTHING  is  so  typical  of  the  American  "level 
-^^  head,"  as  the  nation-"wicie  popularity  of 
B.V.  D.  It  is  the  Summer  Underwear  of  Efficiency — 
of  the  man  who  conserves  his  comfort  at  work  or 
at  play,  just  as  he  conserves  his  health — as  an  asset. 


Loose  fitting,  light  woven  B.V.D. 
Underwear  starts  with  the  best  pos- 
sible fabrics  (specially  woven  and 
tested),  continues  with  the  best 
possible  workmanship  (carefully  in- 
spected and  re-inspected),  and  ends 
with  complete  comfort  (fullness  of 
cut,  balance  of  drape,  correctness  of 
fit,    durability   in  wash  and  wear). 


If  it  ham  'l 

This  Rf  J 
Woven   Label 


MADE  FOR  THE. 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAJL  TRADE 


: 


It  iin't 
B.  V.  D. 

Underwear 


{Tradi  Mart  Rcc.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  FTricn  Countriti) 

B.V.  D.  Closed  Crotch  Union  Suits  ( Pat  U. 
S.A.)  $1.00  and  upward  the  Suit.  B.V.  D. 
Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.  and  upward  the  Garment. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  contemplate  changing  your  address,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  you 
should  notify  us  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance,  giving  us  both  the  old  and  new 
address,  so  as  to  insure  copies  reaching  you  without  interruption. 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BliRTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


NEW    YORK 


SBeCLEN  SnUNCS 


WATKfNS,  N.  Y. 
ON      SEN  ECA      LAKE 

Wm.  E.  Leitingwell.  Pres. 

OPEN       »LL      THE      YEAR 


A  Mineral   Springs   HEALTH    RESORT   and    HOTEL,   known   as   THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  fiill  climbing,  ranging  in  altitude  from  750  to  1100  feet.  Midway 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  macadam.  Attractive  and  well-kept  Golf 
Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring. 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,   Electrotherapy   and  Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of   Bad  Nauheim,   in  the  proportions  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  strong.      The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.   1   averages 
68  Mache  Units  per  liter  of  water  and   is   due   to  Radium  Salts  in  solution. 
For  the  treatment  of  Hearty  Circulatory^  Kidney,  Nutritional  and   Nervous  Disorders,'   Rheumatism,  Gout  and   Obesity 

we  ofer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


THE  BATHS 


Red  Swan  Inn 

Wetfwick,  New  York 

Open   May   aSth  to   October    ist. 

Modern  hotel,  electric  lights;  ELEVA- 
TOR; steam  heat;  beautifully  located  in 
the  mountains  of  Orange  County,  63  miles 
from  New  York  City;  rooms  en  sui<te,  with 
or  without  bath;  excellent  cuisine;  vege- 
tables from  own  garden;  golf  links  on 
hotel  grounds;  tennis  courts;  orchestra, 
concerts  dnily;  dancing  every  evening;  grill 
room;  fine  roads  for  motoring;  fireproof 
garage,  livery;  illustrated  booklet. 
BERKELEY   S.    DAVIS. 


CEDAR  CLIFF  INN 


GOLF 

DUTCHER  HOUSE 

PAWLING,    N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii' 


Always  open. 


Leland  W.  Blankinship,  Leasee 


MONROE, 


Orange  County, 


NEW  YORK 


A  delightful  resort  among  tlie  hills  and  lakes; 
suitPs  with  bath,  800  ft.  elevation.  49  miles  from 
city;  own  garden,  golf,  tenuis,  boiatlng,  bathing, 
fishing,  music,  garage.     'Booklet.     M.  E.   HAIGHT. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


The  St.  Hubert 

120  West  57th  St 

Modern,   fireproof,    located   in  the  resi- 
dential section  of  the  city. 
Two    blocks    from    Central    Park. 
Apartments,   furnished    or   unfurnished, 
of  one  room  to  as  many  as  desired. 

PEABODY  &   BABCOCK,   Props. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D.,  BallstonSpa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ingquiet  and  rest  in  the  country.  Resident  nurses  and  physicr.nf. 
Write  lor  booklet.  Telephone  55  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  I. 

MAINE 

THE     HOIVIESTEAD 

Bailey^    Island,    IVfaine 

\\'ill  reopen  June  15.  Illustrated  booklet  on 
apiilication    to    T.    E.    HAZELL,    Sui.imit,    N.    J. 


DOUGLAS  INN  and  COTTAGES 

DOUGLAS  HILL,  MAINE 

Attractive   Mountain   Resort   now  open. 
Send   for  Booklet  and   rates 


MR.  PURINTON'S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION    BOX 


262.  Mr.  0.  T.,  Arkansas.  "Please  inform  me 
concerning  a  good  diet  for  a  person  preparing  to 
run  a  long  race." 

Natural  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  barley  ; 
figs,  dates,  prunes,  raisins,  fresh  milk  and 
eggs ;  limited  portion  of  nuts ;  occasional 
hsh,  fowl  or  game ;  plenty  of  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  a  little  pure  candy,  especially 
chocolate.  No  red  meat,  pork,  salt  or 
canned  meat ;  no  tea  or  coffee ;  no  spices, 
greases,  condiments  ;  no  pastry ;  no  stimu- 
lants, carbonated  beverages  or  ice-water ; 
no  denaturized  fare  such  as  white  flour 
bread  or  patent  breakfast  foods.  Investi- 
gate the  remarkable  endurance  tests  made 
on  special  diet  by  Chittenden  and  others 
at  Yale — you  might  get  particulars  from 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 


263.  Professor  A.,  New  Hampshire.  "Am 
thirty-four  yeare  of  age,  have  had  theological 
training,  been  in  school  work  in  America  and 
mission  work  in  Burma,  want  to  enter  business 
or  the  consular  service.  My  present  plan  is  to 
apply  for  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Philip- 
pines, then  study  a  mail  course  with  the  Ameri- 
can Law  and  Consular  College  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  learn  Spanish  also,  (a)  Is  the  plan  a 
good  one?  (b)  Is  the  institution  mentioned  the 
best  for  my  purpose?  (c)  How  should  I  apply 
for  a  teaching  position  in  the  Philippines?" 

(a)  We  think  so.  (b)  It  is  hardly  safe 
to  declare  any  school  the  "best"  ;  we  do 
not,  however,  know  of  a  better  one  for  your 
purpose,  unless  you  can  find  a  local  insti- 
tution more  convenient  in  the  Islands,  (c) 
Apply  for  information  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  man  to  give  you  most  excellent 
advice,,  if  he  will  do  so.  is  Right  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Brent,  bishop  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Zamboago,  Philippine  Islands. 


264.  Miss  E.  U.,  California.  "I  graduate  from 
high  school  this  June,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I 
immediately  earn  my  living.  Is  there  any  work  I 
could  do  in  which  I  could  use  my  knowledge  of 
history  and  debating?  I  have  had  four  years  of 
histoi-y,  and  short  terms  of  civics  and  economics." 

You  might  obtain  a  position  in  a  literary 
research  bureau  ;  a  public  library  ;  a  wom- 
an suffrage  campaign  organization ;  the 
office  of  your  state  historian  or  the  wom- 
an's department  of  a  national  association 
like  the  National  Civic  Federation.  Apply 
also  to  your  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Get  copies  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco ;  then 
try  to  discover  how  your  special  knowledge 
could  be  made  to  serve  the  newspaper,  and 
ask  for  a  job  accordingly.  Typewrite  all 
your  letters — your  penmanship  is  poor.  If 
you  knew  typewriting,  bookkeeping  or  office 
filing,  you  would  have  three  times  as  good 
a  chance  for  a  desirable  position. 


265.  Mr.  C.  F.  B.,  New  York.  "I  am  a  public 
accountant,  and  have  heard  much  lately  in  re- 
gard to  personal  efficiency.  I  greatly  need  the 
benefit  of  an  understanding  of  this  ubject.  Will 
you  kindly  indicate  how  I  may  best  pursue  the 
study?" 

Obtain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  effi- 
ciency articles  and  Question  Box  answers 
in  back  files  of  The  Independent.  Read  my 
book.  "Efficient  Living."'  grade  yourself  on 
the  different  tests,  and  ask  us  how  to  in- 
crease your  lowest  percentages.  Apply  to 
Efficiency  Publishing  Company.  Woolworth 
Building.  New  York,  for  a  list  of  modern 
books  on  the  subject.  See  announcement 
on  page  445  of  The  Independent  for  March 
27.  1916.  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Institute,  chronicled  in  these  pages. 


266.  Mr.  C.  H.  R,  New  Jersey,  "(a)  Can  you 
advise  me  where  to  obtain  instruction  in  com- 
mercial art?  (b)  Can  such  study  be  done  after 
business  hours?  (c)  Is  the  profession  over- 
crowded? (d)   How  is  the  work  be»t  disposed  of  7" 
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(a)  Wo  infer  your  wish  to  study  by 
oorreHpondencc.  Write  these  Kfhools  for 
data:  Fine  Arts  Institute,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska; Fedei'al  ScIidoI  of  ('oiimiei-cial  De- 
■iigning',  Warnei'  liiiildinf;,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota ;  W.  I>.  JOvans  S<'liool  of  Car- 
tooning, Leader  liuildin^',  Clevehmd,  Oliio ; 
Uosing  School  of  Lettering  and  Design, 
Lniou  I'uilding,  Cleveland;  I)e  I'eck  and 
TiU'ter  Feature  Sei'vice,  P"'irst  National 
I>aid{  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Also  get  a  eopy 
of  the  iStudcnffi'  Art  M(i<i<izhie,  Lockwood 
I*td)lishing  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan, (b)  Yes — while  you  are  learning  the 
technicpie.  (o)  With  anniteurs,  but  not 
witli  artists  of  talent  and  skill,  (d)  Ask 
the  schools  mentioned  above,  prior  to  en- 
rolling. 


267.  Mr.  L.  T.,  Nebra-ska.  "I  am  a  hiRh  school 
senior,  nineteen  years  old.  (a)  1  would  lilte  your 
advice  as  to  a  i)rofitabIe  means  of  making  some 
of  my  college  expenses  during  the  summer 
months,  (b)  I  am  told  that  Chautauqua  systems 
employ  young  fellows  to  set  up  tents,  look  after 
the  grounds,  etc.  Will  you  please  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  some  such  companies?" 

(a)  You  might  sell  books,  life  insur- 
ance, office  apiiliances  or  household  uten- 
sils; work  in  hay  fields;  buy  a  candy  ma- 
chine and  follow  the  outdooi-  amusement 
companies,  or  obtain  a  concession  at  a 
summer  resort ;  wait  on  tiible  in  a  summer 
hotel  or  boarding  house ;  act  as  agent  for 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals.  Apply  for 
a  summer  job  to  the  new  Federal  Eiiii)loy- 
ment  Bureau — ask  your  local  postmaster 
for  details. 

(b)  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chaut.-ui- 
<(ua.  New  York;  Community  Chautaucpia, 
Incorporated,  Equitable  Building,  New 
York  City. 


268.  Mr.  S.  Y.,  New  York.  "What  system  of 
saving  should  one  take,  to  save  $500  in  five 
years,  by  monthly  payments  1" 

The  Postal  Savings  system  would  prob- 
ably serve  as  well  as  any  ;  in<iuire  at  your 
post  oflSce.  Write  also  The  American 
Bankers'  Association,  5  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  for  their  literature  on  cultiva- 
tion of  thrift.  A  series  of  booklets  on  sav- 
ings may  be  had  from  John  Muir  &  Co., 
61  Broadway,  New  York. 


269.  Miss  H.  W.,  Maine.  "I  want  information 
regarding  the  Gary  System  of  Education.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  "Learn  to  do  by  doing"  if  I 
could  make  expenses.  I  have  a  seminary  educa- 
tion and  have  taught  rural  schools,  (a)  Could  I 
get  a  chance  as  assistant  in  any  of  the  Gary 
Schools?  (b)  If  not,  could  I  take  a  correspond- 
ence course?" 

(a)  Api)ly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  I).  ('.,  for  a  list  of 
schools  conducted  on  the  Gary  plan  ;  write 
the  principals  of  the  schools  you  prefer, 
as  to  obtaining  a  i)osition. 

(b)  No  correspondence  courses  are  of- 
fered, to  our  knowledge.  The  Gary  plan 
is  more  for  the  utilization  of  school  build- 
ings and  the  practicalization  of  teachers 
and  scholars  than  for  the  adoption  of  a 
new  scheme  of  education  proper.  It  can- 
not be  used,  e.\cei)t  inferentially.  by  teach- 
ers apart  from  a  (Jai'y  School.  Head 
"Schools  of  Tomorrow,"  by  John  and 
Evelyn  Dewey,  published  by  Duttou  at 
$1.50,  for  general  information. 


270.  Mr.  L.  H.  O.,  Argentina.  "I  want  more 
energy,  more  vitality,  I  feel  too  much  like  a 
half-empty  bag,  instead  of  an  ovei-flowing  one. 
I  believe  I  am  weak  in  both  mind  and  body — 
perhaps  more  exercize  would  impit)ve  matters. 
I  work  ten  hours  as  Ciushier  and  bookkeeper, 
and  with  two  for  travel  and  one  for  lunch  have 
Uttle  time  each  day  for  exercize.  Please  make 
suggestions." 

You  can  do  ten.siug  and  breathing  exer- 
cizes while  traveling.  You  can  omit  lunch 
— or  make  it  licpiid — and  take  a  brisk  walk 
at  the  noon  hour.  You  can  systematize 
your  work  so  as  to  cut  an  hour  ofl"  each 
afternoon,  and  spend  th<'  hour  in  the  open 
air.  You  can  sleep  outdoors,  in  a  sleep- 
ing j)orch  or  a  window-tent. 

Secure  magazines  listed  in  Question  Box 
answer  No.  241.  issue  of  April  24,  191G. 
Study  the  advertisements  and  investigate. 
Meanwhile  reduce  your  breakfast  a  third 
or  a  half,  and  watch  yourself  brace  up. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


HOTEL  WENTWORTH 

NEWCASTLE-BY.THE.se A,  PORTSMOUTH 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NO  hotel  on  the  New  England  coast  is  more 
notable  in  the  beauty  of  its  location,  the 
attractiveness  of  surroundings  and  perfection 
of  service.  Located  on  the  sea,  in  the  center 
of  a  large  private  park.  Accommodates  300. 
Local  and  long  distance  telephone  in  each 
room. 

Unequaled  facilities  for  golf,  tennis,  dancing,  yacht. 
ing,  canoeing,  boating,  bathing,  deep  sea  fishing, 
motoring,  well- equipped  garage. 


Associated  with  the  IDEAL  and  NEW  ENGLAND  Tours 


m      f 


Opens 
June  26th 


Send   postal   to-day    for    beautiful    illustrated   book, 
telling   how    easy    to    reach    here    from    all    points. 

MUSIC   BY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

'Write   for   illustrated  literature  and  rates 

H.  W.  PRIEST,  Alanager 


Closes  Late 
September 


WINTER:    THE  CAROLINA.  PIXEHURST,  X.  C. 


m 


Bretton  Woods 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 


GOLF 

in  the  \  cry 

shadow  of 

Mount 

Wasliington 


MOTORING 

through  the 

Alps  of 

New 
England 


IIORSEB.XCK 

RIDING 

over  Mountain 

Trails  and 

Woodland  Paths 


The  Mount  Pleasanl  ?llZlocT'°- 

(  .    J     nrxrilV.    Manager. 

The  Mounl  Washinglon  F,':,Ts  oc'"  f 's 

D.  J.  TRUDEAU,  Manager. 

R.MLROADS:        Through      service      via 
N.  v.,  N.  H.  &    H.  R.  R..  and    B.  &    M.  R.  R. 
Booking    office,     243     5th    av..    New    York. 
Telephone,   Madison   Sq.,  9^2.50. 


h::nmter  Round  Trips,  $66.  JIOC 
and  $110.  includint!  l>cnh  .ind 
intfals.  No  tour?  like  these  any- 
where in  the  world.  For  full  in- 
iomiaiion  write  J.  H.  Bl'NCH. 
('..  P.  A..  Alask.i  Steamship  Co  . 
■4MCo;m.iu  Bl  i^  .Sfattic.\Na--l.. 


EXCUPSIONS 


nrrn/rAjarnffff 


A1V1ERICA>J      EXPRESS 
Travel   Department 

Tickets  and  Toara 

We  offer  tours  to  Alaska.  Japan.  South  America  under  per- 
sonal escort  Wc  arranire  independent  \'acaiion  Tours  any- 
where at  inclusive  prices.      U'rt:r  us  .jh.^ur  yjur  plans. 

66  iiroadway.  Ne-w  York 

Fhiladelpbia,        Boston.        Cblcago,        San  Francisco 

Ino'.iire  at  anv  .-Vmeri^an  hxpress  office. 
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Hudson  River  My  Daylight 


F 


OR  the  through  trip,  New  York  to  Albany,  or  for  a  delight- 
ful day's  outing,  take  one  of  the  splendid  Day  Line  flyers,— 


"Washington  Irving" 
"Robert  Fulton" 


"Hendrick  Hudson" 
"Albany" 


Service  daily,  except  Sunday,  between  New  York  and  Albany, 
with  connections  for  the  Catskills,  the  Adirondacks  and  points 
north,  east  and  west.  Through  rail  tickets  via  New  York  Central  or 
West  Shore  R.  R.  accepted  on  steamers.  Orchestra;   restaurant. 

Send  Uc  in  stamps  for  illustrated  summer  literature 

HUDSON   RIVER   DAY   LINE 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier,  New  York 


Niagara  to  the  Sea 


Ttie  Finest  Summep  Cruise 
on   the    Atlantic    Seaboard 


In  the  Thousand  Islands 


"As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  island  apon  island  rise 
from  the  crystal  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  jewels 
in  a  studded  bracelet." 

Every  hour  has  its  revelation  of  beauty, 
grandeur  and  historic  interest.  800 
miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids.  The 
trip  includes  the  Thousand  Islands,  the 
exciting  descent  of  the  marvelous  rapids, 
Montreal,  Quaint  Old  Quebec,  and  the 
famous  Saguenay  River,  with  its  stu- 
pendous Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eter- 
nity." Up-to-date  Canada  Steamship 
Hotels  at  Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac. 

FA  RES  FROM  NIAGARA  FALLS 
To  Montreal  and  return      -     -    -     $18.55 
To  Quebec  and  return     -    .    .    .       25.90 
To    Saguenay  River   and   return        34.55 

Send  ec  pofstage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map  and 
guide  to  JOHN  F.  PIERCE.  Asst.  Pass.  TrafiSc  Mgr. 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  129  B.<it  O.Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada. 

gJJAl>A  STEAMSiaP  XINEf 


equal  in  interest,  novelty  and  heal-.hiilness  to  a  European  cruise. 
Visiting  HALIFAX,  Noxm  Scotia,  ilie  land  of  Evangeline,  and 
ST.  yOHNS,  Neiv/onttdland^  the  Norway  of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships.  STEPHAXO  and  FLORIZEL.  fitted 
with  every  convenience  and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip  includes 
every  essential  expense.  7  days  at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid 
cuisine,  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  trip. 
Reduced  Rates  for  Superior  Accommodations,  Sept.  and  Oct, 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  11, 


BOWRING  &  COMPANY,   11  Battery  PL,  N.  Y. 


%Z  BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling 

Twin  ScreTW 

S.  S.  "BERMUPIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday. 
Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  «  EVANGELINE »» 

Under  the  American  Flag. 

Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.        Sails   alternate 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.    "GT'IAN,\"   and    other  steamers    fortnightly  for  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Croix,    St.  Kitis,  Antigua,    Guadaloiipe.    Dominica, 

Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Deuierara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,   New  York 

Tlios.  Cook  &  Sons.  345  Broadway.   N.  Y.     Or  Any  Ticket  Agent' 


MOUNT    GRETNA    PARK 

On  Une  of  CORNWALL  &  LEBANON  RAILROAD 

Th'-   nn^st  popular  and  attractive   mountain    cottage    resort    in    t!ie    State 

HOTEL  CONEWAGO,  MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

A  moiierii  iiji-to-date  resort  hotel  v.ill  be  open  for  the  season  on  June  jqth.  This  hotel 
is  pleasantly  located  on  an  eminence  above  Lake  Conewago  and  is  becoming  more  popular 
each   year.     Cottage   Settlement  and   Hotels  protected    by   sewerage   system   and   disposal    plant. 

Apply  to  SAMUEL  H.  LEWIS,  Newport  Apartments,  i6th  and  Spruce  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.,   until  June   20th;   after  that  date  at  Hotel. 

DATES  OF  CONVENTIONS,  ETC. 

L'nited  Brethren  Assembly,  Aug.  i-io.  Annual  .Assembly  Reformed  Church,  Aug.  5-12. 

Write  to  the  undersigned  for  copy  of  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of  Mount  Gretna. 

R^co.     ->     LEBANON,  PA. 


A.  D.  SMITH,  1'2^  "ni^ru  •  ^"P^ 

'    Cornwall  &.  Lebanon  K. 


WHAT  THE  TOMMIES 
THOUGHT   OF   KITCHENER 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON 


These  personal  impressions  of  Lord 
Kitchener  are  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican tvho  fought  for  fourteen 
months  as  a  British  Tommy.  His 
graphic  description  of  "Killing  the 
Wounded"  ivas  published  in  The  In- 
dependent of  May  29. — The  Editor. 


LORD  KITCHENER  was  not  a  sen- 
timental man.  He  was  generous  in 
his  reward  of  the  right,  and  he  was 
terrible  in  his  punishment  of  the  wrong. 
Yet  he  was  loved.  "Tommy"  is  not 
given  to  sentiment  as  a  rule,  and  he 
doesn't  care  much  for  any  one  who  is. 
He  loves  a  strong  man;  and  Kitchener 
was  his  ideal. 

Lord  Kitchener,  like  his  men,  de- 
spised a  fop.  I  saw  "K.  of  K."  but 
twice  during  my  time  of  service, 
and  it  was  the  second  time  I  saw 
him  that  the  following  incident  hap- 
pened. He  was  to  review  a  new  brigade 
at  a  point  "somewhere  in  France,"  and 
I  took  two  of  our  officers  down  to  the 
railroad  to  meet  his  train.  These  officers 
were  to  serve  with  the  guard  of  honor 
which  was  to  meet  him.  There  were 
officers  from  practically  all  of  the  units 
then  in  France  there  at  the  station,  and 
they  lined  up  according  to  rank  while 
waiting  for  the  train. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  idea  in  this 
country  the  monocle  is  not  common 
among  army  men.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
officers  would  be  bothered  with  one. 
The  few  who  do  use  them  are  generally 
the  fops,  and  they  are  ridiculed  for 
their  silliness.  As  I  sat  at  "attention" 
at  the  wheel  of  my  car  I  noticed  one 
officer,  a  subaltern  by  the  way,  who 
had  a  monocle  screwed  in  his  eye,  and 
he  bore  other  marks  which  placed  him 
in  the  "asses"  class. 

Finally  the  train  pulled  in,  every  one 
sprang  to  "attention"  and  Lord  Kitche- 
ner stepped  from  the  train.  He  returned 
the  genei'al  salute,  and  shook  hands 
with  some  of  the  senior  officers.  Then 
he  walked  down  the  line  of  officers  on 
the  platform.  As  he  came  to  the  "gay 
dog"  with  the  monocle  he  stopped.  "Is 
there  anything  the  matter  with  your 
eyesight?"  he  asked.  "No,  sir,"  replied 
the   subaltern. 

"Then  take  that  thing  out!"  growled 
"K.  of  K.",  and  I  noticed  that  his  order 
was  not  long  in  being  obeyed.  Needless 
to  say  the  story  flew  like  wildfire. 

I  have  talked  with  men  who  have 
served  under  him  in  South  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  India,  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  have  never  heard  a  man  say 
a  word  of  anything  but  admiration  for 
him.  The  grief  felt  by  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation in  England  will  be  great,  but  I 
know  the  sorrow  felt  by  the  men  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  will  be  the 
deepest,  for  he  was  the  leader,  the  man 
who  never  failed  them,  and  the  man 
they  would  go  thru  ten  thousand  hells 
to  serve. 
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Sgo  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 

You  should  know  about  this  distinc- 
tive Boston  liottse.  Globe  trotters  call 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like hotels  in  the  world. 

Wholly  Reasonable  Rates. 

Your  inquiries  gladly  answered  and 
our  booklet   mailed. 

H.  P.   CO'^TELLO,  Mgr. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williamslown  the  Village  Beaotifal" 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BOSTON? 

l/adfps  Koing  to  Ruston  without  mnlc  escort  find 
the  Franklin  Square  House  a  dcliKlitful  place  to 
stop.  A  home  hotel  in  the  heart  of  Boston  for 
young  women,  with  a  transient  department.  Safe, 
comfortalil<\  convcnifnt  of  access;  reasonable.  For 
particulars  and    prices   address. 

Miss   CASTINE   C.    .SWANSON.    Siipt., 

11  East  Newton  St.,  Boston. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.      European    and    American    Plans.      Music. 

FRED  E.  JONES  Proprietor 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berl^shires 

A    HOTEL    OF    DISTINCTION. 
Opens   June    17.  Elevation    1.4  00    feet. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 
Winter    Resort,  Princess   Hotel,  Bermuda 

NEW  JERSEY 


HOTEL  THEDFORD,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

6th  Avenue,  Overlooking  Ocean.  Enlarged  and  im- 
proved. Suite  witli  liath.  Ritined  patronage.  'Book- 
let.    HARRY    DUFFIELD,    Owner   and   Proprietor. 

VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY  SEA." 

BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

TO 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 

Fine   Steamers,    Low  Fares,    Rest   Service. 

Plan   your   vacation   to   Include 

"Finest   <'oastwise   Trips   in    the    World." 

Tour  Book  Free  on  Request. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.    p.    Tt'RXER.   a.   V.    A.,    Balto.,    Md. 
Consult  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 

YOUR  BODY  IS  HUNGRY  FOR 

Although 
you  to 

may  not    -^ 
know    it 

It  needs  Frult-VIgor's  upbuilding  salts  of  fruit  to 
keep  It  healthy.  Most  ailments  arise  because  the 
ordinary  daily  food  lacks  these  vital  salts.  The 
mornJnK  drink  of  Fruit-Visor— refreshing  and  Invig- 
oratinK— frees  the  body  front  ailments  and  from 
the  misery  of  taking  physic,  pills,  mineral  waters, 
oils  or  enemas.  Makes  pure  blood,  restful  sleep^ 
sound  digestion,  wholesome  skin,  and  a  cle.ir  brain. 
By  mail     1  jar  $1—4  jars  S3. SO     6  jars  $5.00. 

STEWART  FOOD  COMPANY,  546  Security  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


THE  HORROR  OF  THE 
FIRST-LINE  TRENCHES 

"I  fought  at  Ypres.  I  fought  at  St. 
Julien.  1  fought  at  Lacouture  and  Fes- 
tubert.  I  fought  at  Cuinchy.  I  fought  at 
Givenchy  and  La  Bassee,  and  in  the 
first-line  trenches  at  Messines.  And  be- 
fore all  these  I  fought  in  the  first  line 
at  Richebourg  and  Laventie,  and  I  live, 
one  of  sixteen  alive  out  of  500." 

That  is  the  remarkable  record  of 
Romeo  Houle,  a  Massachusetts  boy  w^ho 
enlisted  as  private  in  a  French  Can- 
adian regiment  when  the  war  broke  out. 
In  the  spring  of  1916  the  American 
Government  procured  his  discharge, 
since  he  had  enlisted  when  he  was  under 
age,  and  he  came  back  to  this  country, 
"the  one  I'd  best  die  for,  if  die  I  must 
for  any."  He  tells  graphically  the  story 
of  what  war  means  to  the  men  in  the 
trenches: 

The  tiue  story  of  the  trenohps  has  never 
been  told.  I  kuow,  becan.se  for  many 
months  I  have  lived  in  trenches.  I  have 
sl(>i)t  daily  in  dread  of  bullet,  shiapnel, 
mine,  and  deadly  gas  ;  and  nightly  in  fear 
of  mine  and  gas — and  the  man-eating  rats. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  soldiers  living  who 
entered  the  front  trenches  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  tind  who  lived  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  front  trenches  in  February, 
1M16.  And  returning  unexpectedly, 
snatched  b.v  the  American  Government  out 
of  the  very  jaws  of  death.  I  discovered  how 
much  American  people  have  been  talking 
of  the  trenches  and  how  little,  after  all. 
they  really  know. 

Who  has  seen  hell?  Who  has  experienced 
the  horrors  of  Milton's  terrible  vision  or 
the  slow  tortures  of  Dante's  inferno?  God  I 
If  Dante's  dream  madness  were  truth,  and 
those  seven  c-ircles  were  seven  encircling 
battle  lines  in  northern  France  or  the  torn 
fringe  of  brave  little  Belgium.  I  could  stand 
up  and  sa.v  there  is  no  agony  of  body  or 
mind  which  I  have  not  seen,  which  I  have 
not  experienced.  I  thank  God  and  give  Ilim 
the  glory  that  I  still  am  sane. 

(las?  What  do  you  kuow  of  it.  you  peo- 
ple who  never  heard  earth  and  heaven 
rock  with  the  frantic  turmoil  of  the  cease- 
less bombardment?  A  crawling  yellow  cloud 
that  pours  in  ui)on  you.  that  gets  you  by 
the  throat  and  shakes  you  :is  a  huge  mas- 
tiff might  shake  a  kitten,  and  leaves  you 
burning  in  every  nerve  and  vein  of  your 
body  with  pain  unthinkable ;  your  eyes 
stiirting  from  their  sockets ;  your  face 
tui'uod  .vcllow-green. 

Hats?  What  did  you  ever  read  of  the 
rats  in  the  trenches?  Next  to  gas.  they  still 
slide  on  their  fat  bellies  thru  my 
dreams.  Poe  could  have  got  new  inspira- 
tion from  their  dirty  hordes.  Rats,  rats, 
rats — I  see  them  still,  slinking  from  new 
meals  on  corpses,  from  Belgium  tt)  the 
Swiss  Al|)s.  Rats,  rats.  rats,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  rats,  crunching  between  battle 
lines  while  the  rapid-firing  guns  mow  the 
trench  edge — crunching  their  hellish  feasts. 
Full  fed.  slipping  and  sliding  down  into 
the  wet  trenches  they  swtirm  at  night — 
and  more  than  one  poor  wretch  has  bad 
his  face  eaten  off  by  them  while  he  sleiit. 

Stench?  Did  you  ever  bi-eathe  air  foul 
with  the  ga.ses  arising  from  a  thousand  rot- 
ting cori)ses?  Dirt?  Have  you  ever  fought 
half  m.-ully  thru  days  and  nights  and  weeks 
unwashed,  with  feverish  rests  between  long 
hours  of  agony,  while  the  guns  boom  their 
awful  symphony  of  death,  and  the  bullets 
zip-zip-zip  ceaselessly  along  the  trench 
edge  that  is  your  skyline — and  your  death- 
line,  too,  if  you  stretch  and  stand  up- 
right? 

Yes,  I.  Romeo  Houle.  know  the  trench. 
I  longed  for  big  adventures,  you  see.  and 
now.  ah.  (iod  !  I  am  sick  of  adventure,  for 
the  adventures  I  have  had  will  plague  mv 
sleep  until   I  die. — Acir   York  Times. 


Whats  Ke^in^MeBack? 


You've  wondered  why  you  don't  get 
ahead.  Why  your  pay  isn't  increased. 
Why  you  don't  get  promoted.  You've 
blamed  everything  and  everybody,  when 
the  real  drawback  is  yourself. 

You're  standing  still  because  you  lack 
training.  Because  you  have  not  pre- 
pared yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  bet- 
ter than  others.  If  you  really  want  to 
get  ahead,  the  way  is  open  to  you. 

For  25  years  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  have  been  helping  men  to  climb 
into  good  paying  positions.  Nearly  5000  re- 
ported last  year  that  I.  C.  S.  training  had  won 
them  advancement.  You  can  get  I.  C.  S. 
training  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own  home 
without  losing  a  day  or  a  dollar  from  your 
present  employment. 

Position,  power,  good  money,  independ- 
ence, are  within  your  reach.  The  I.  C.  S.  are 
ready  to  help  you  be  the  man  you  want  to  be. 
Let  them  show  you  how.  Mark  and  mail 
this  coupon. 


I.CS^Box  45i3.Scraiiton.Pa. 

^^  ^—  —  —  TEAR   OUT    HERE    —  .—^  — 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4513,  SCRANTON.  PA. 
Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  1  mark  X. 


n 


^ELECTRIfiL  E.NT.I.VEER  C 

Electric  Lighting  d 

Electric  Car  Running  C 

Electric  Wiring  C 

Telegraph  Expert  C 

MEfllAMtAL  E.MJINF.ER  G 

Mechanical  Draftsman  Q 

Machine  Shop  Practice  C 

Gas  Engineer  C 

CIVIL  E.NGL>EER  D 

Surveying  and  Mapping  [^ 

MLVE  K0RE31-.\  OREN(;-K  G 

Metallurgist  or  I'rospeplor  G 

STATION  UIV   ENtiLNEER  G 

Marine  Engineer  G 

ARCHITECT  G 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Arcbilof tural  Orafliiniao 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUJIBINt;  A.M)  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
CHEMICAL  E.NGI.VEER 


SALESM.\NSHIP 
.\DVERTIS1NG   MAN 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
R.\ILRO.\DER 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  TrpUt 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
Railway  Accountant 
C^ommercial  Law 
GOOD   E.NGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Sobjeet. 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  (Jerk 
.\GRICULTLRE 
Textile  Orersoer  or  Sopt. 
Navigator  G  SpanUh 

Poaltrv  RaUlnfT  !__  (iermao 
AlTOMOniI.ES  G  Krenrh 
Anto  KepalrluE  G  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
ic  Employer_ 

street 

and  No 


I    City 


.  State. 


-_J 


Milkweed  Cream 


Preserves   Good 
^   Complexions, 
Improves  Bad 
Complex- 
ions 


Srnd 

us  fc 

ST  amps 

cover    cost    ol 

picking  antl  mail- 

111^:.  rind  net  Itce  our 

( tucst     R*.>om     Packa 

containinij  Inin'ttin's  Fauc 

I'owurr  an«l  Rouvje  in  no\el 

purse  packets,  and  MilkweeAl 

Cream.     Zodenta    Tooth    Powder 

and    Perfume   in   Guest   Ktxim  stzrs, 

Address 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 
Estabiished  JSSS 

■Windsor.  Out. 
5.3  Tenth  St.  Detroit.f.S.A. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE  BAiLDWIX  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 
Phlladolphia,  Pa.,  May  25,  1916. 
The  Boai-d  of  Dirpctors  of  the  iBaldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  htts  declared  the  regular  semi-annual 
dividend  of  niREE  AND  ON'E-HALF  (SVa)  PER 
CENT,  on  the  Preferred  Capital  Stock,  payable 
JULY  1,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close   of  business  June    10,    191G. 

WILiLIAM  deiKItAFFT,    Secretary. 

RAY  CONSOUDATED    COPPER  CO. 

2o  Broad  Street.  New  York,  June  6,  1916. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ray  Consolidated 
Copper  Company  has  this  day  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  Btty  cents  per  share,  payable  June  30, 
1910.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business   on   June    16,    1916. 

E.    P.    SHOVE,    Treasurer. 


OFFICE   OF 

THE  NIAGAEA  FALLS   POWER    CO., 

15    Broad    St.,     New    York,    June    6,    1916. 

At  a   meeting  of  the  Board   of  Directors  of  this 

ComiMiny.    held   on   the    6th    day    of   June,    1916,    a 

dividend    of    $2    per    share    was    declared    on    the 

capital    stock    of    this    Company,    payable    on    and 

after   the   15th   day   of  July,    1916,    to  stockholders 

of    record    at    the    close    of    business    on    the    30th 

day  of  June,   1916.  F.  L.  LOVELACE,   Secretary. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Allegheny  Avenue  &   19th  Street. 

Philadelphia,  June  7th,  1916. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent.  (1%)  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  Com- 
pany on  both  Common  and  Preferred  Stocks,  pay- 
able July  1st,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  l)usiness  on  June  19th,  1916.  Checks 
will  be  mailed.  _ 

WALTER   G.    HEINDEBSON     Treasurer. 


TJTAH    COPPER    COMPANY, 

120  Bro-adwav,    New   York,   June  6th,    1916. 
REGULAR   DIVIDEiNiD   No.    32. 
EXTRA  DIVIDEND   No.   2. 
The.    Board    of    Directors    of    the    Utah    Copper 
•Company   has   this  day   declared   regular  quarterly 
dividend    No.    32,    of    One    dollar    and    fifty    cents 
($1..^0)    per   share,    and    extra   dividend    No.    2,    of 
One  dollar  and  fifty  cents   ($1.50)    per  share,   both 
payable     June     30th,      1916,      to     stockholders     of 
record  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  June  16th,   1916. 

The  books  for  the   transfer  of  the   stock  of   the 
Company    will    remain    open. 

C.    K.    LIPMAJ^I,    Asst.    Secretary. 

THE  J.  C.  WHITE  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

43    Exchange    Place,    New    York, 

MANAGERS 
THE     MANILA     EJ^BCTRIC     RAJILROAD    AND 
LIGHTING     CORPORATION. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  MANILA  ELEC- 
TRIC    RAILROAD     AND    LIGHTING     CORPORA- 
TION  has   declared   a    quarterly   dividend   of   OiNB 
AND  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT.   aV2%)  on  the  Cap- 
ital  Stock   of    the  Corporation,    payable    Saturday, 
July    1st,    1916,    to   stockholders    of    record    at    the 
close  of  business  on   Saturda.v.   June   17th,  1916. 
T.    W.    MOFIFAT,    Secretary. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  June  8,  1916. 
A  QUARTERLY  DIVIDEND  OF  ONE  AND 
ONE-HALF  PER  CENT,  on  the  Preferred  Stock 
of  this  Company  (No.  44),  and  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  ONE  PER  CENT,  on  the  Common 
Stock  (No.  19)  have  been  declared  payable  July 
15,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business  on   Monday,  June    19,    1916. 

THOMAS   A.   DOE,  Treasurer. 


Shakespeare's  Portrait 

While  our  limited  supply  lasts  we 
will  mail  in  a  tube  suitable  for  fram- 
ing an  excellent  reproduction  on 
heavy  cameo  paper  of  Leopold  Flam- 
eng's  etching  of  the  famous  Chandos 
portrait  of  Shakespeare.  Send  six 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
wrapping  and  mailing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare  Dept.,  119  W,  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS    ^^^."^i^ 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is:  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Snmmer  Price  List. 
AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


T/ie 

Market 

Place 


FOR  MORE  REVENUE 
Owing  mainly  to  the  projected  in- 
crease in  the  army  and  enlargement  of 
the  navy,  Congress  must  provide  for 
additional  revenue  by  new  taxes.  Some 
thought  that  an  increase  of  $225,000,- 
000  would  be  needed,  but  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  has  said  to  the  House  committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  $150,000,000 
will  be  sufficient.  Estimates  unofficially 
made  some  time  ago  have  recently  been 
reduced  by  unforeseen  yields  of  reve- 
nue from  existing  laws.  For  example, 
the  Treasury  Department  expects  that 
the  income  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing with  this  month  will  amount  to  at 
least  $110,000,000,  altho  only  $80,- 
000,000  was  collected  last  year,  and  the 
Department's  estimate,  in  December 
last,  of  the  receipts  for  the  current 
year  was  only  $85,000,000.  Prosperity 
accounts  for  the  addition.  And  it  is 
predicted  that  internal  revenue  collec- 
tions will  show  a  new  high  record. 
There  are  additions  of  $5,500,000  for 
tobacco  and  $10,000,000  for  distilled 
spirits.  These  changes  are  ascribed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  prosperity, 
increases  of  wages,  and  a  more  effective 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  those 
who  seek  by  fraud  or  otherwise  to  avoid 
payment. 

The  bill  for  new  taxes  must  originate, 
of  course,  in  the  House,  where  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  are  now  at  work  upon 
it.  They  have  reached  an  agreement  as 
to  inheritance  taxes  and  the  proposed 
additions  to  the  taxes  on  income,  but 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  framing 
a  list  of  taxes  to  be  imposed  upon  muni- 
tions and  other  war  supplies.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  inheritance  tax  will  not 
be  applied  to  any  estate  which  does  not 
exceed  $100,000,  and  that  the  committee 
will  not  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the 
present  income  tax  exemption  limits  of 
$3000  and  $4000.  But  taxes  on  all  in- 
comes exceeding  $10,000  will  be  heavily 
increased. 

In  the  same  bill  provision  will  be 
made  for  a  Tariff  Commission  of  six 
members  (not  more  than  three  from 
one  and  the  same  political  party) , 
which  will  be  empowered  to  make  in- 
vestigations at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  the  committees  in  Congress 
which  have  charge  of  tariff  legislation. 
It  is  now  expected  that  the  bill  will 
also  impose  duties — which  may  be  tem- 
porary— for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufacturers  of  dye- 
stuffs  in  this  country.  For  dyestuffs 
we  have  been  dependent  upon  Germany. 


Foreign  Securities 

Are  they  yet  a  pur- 
chase ?  What  countries 
offer  the  most  attractive 
opportunity  for  the  in- 
vestor ? 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

For  particulars — which  will  be  sent 
gratis  —  address  Dept.  Z-20  of  the 

Babson  Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Offices  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  Its  Character 

In  the  World. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  critleism. 
.Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate end  uniform  return  equally  important; 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  vrith  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618. 3J.  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St..  N.  Y.    Write  lir  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

A  I  TTl-ir^l?  Q     We   want   your    manuscript    for 
t\.\J  l.V\\Ji\»J     book  publication.     Let  us  put  our 

experience  as  publishers  against  your  talent  for  results. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

CANTERBURYIBOOK  CO..  120  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass, 

I  For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
itho  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
^methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  %'2l)0  and  up 
Jwhich  we  can  recomnieud  after  the  most  thorough 
pereonal  iuveetiratioo.  Please  Belt  for  Loan  Lis!  fJo.  "10 
^25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  Investors* 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


Canadian  Investments 

Choice  Life  Insurance  stock  of 
leading  Canadian  Company  es- 
tablished 23  years,  earns  6%. 
Profits  and  surplus  increasing. 
Dividends  half  yearly.  Supply 
limited,  value  increasing.  Ask 
for  circular  L. 

D.  H.  McDonald  &  co. 

BANKERS 

(Est.  1887)       Fort  Qu'Aopelle,  Sask.,  Canada 
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To  Save  the 
Lost  Days 

Many  a  dull  day  is  now  saved 
by  a  bran  food. 

This  is  Nature's  laxative.  Every 
day — yes,  every  meal — bran  flakes 
should   be  nnixed   with  fine  foods. 

In  Pettijohn's,  a  tenderflake-bran 
is  mixed  with  wheat  flakes  or  with 
flour.  In  gems,  mufl^ins,  etc.,  Petti- 
john's Flour  is  better-liked  than 
white  flour. 

Serve  it  in  some  way  daily. 
Everybody  needs  it.  Minds  are 
keener,  days  are  sunnier  for  it. 
Prove  this  once  and  you'll  never 
go  without  it. 

Pettifohnj 

Flaked    FIOUY 

A  fine  patent  flour  mixed  with  25  per 
cent  special  bran  flakes.  To  be  used  in 
place  of  white  flour  or  Graham.  25c  per 
large  package. 

Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food — A  soft  wheat 
rolled  into  luscious  flakes,  25  per  cent  bran. 
15c  per  package.  (1277) 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago 


BOTH 
SIDES 


National  Defense,  Monroe  Doctrine, 
European  War,  World  Peace  and  33 
other  vital  topics  thoroly  debated 
by  world  leaders  of  thought.  DE- 
BATERS' HANDBOOK  SERIES. 
Cloth,  $1  each,  postpaid.  Send  for  com- 
plete list. 

W.  H.  WILSON  CO. 
Box  R  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


1825  The  Burnham  Antique  Bookstore  isie 

Oldest  Second  Hand  Bookstore  in  New  England 

54-A  Comhill.  Boston,  Mass. 

Now  ready.  Send  for  our  specially  interesting  44  page 
catalogue.  We  purchase  large  or  sinall  lots  of  Books, 
Engraved  Portraits,  Lithographic  Views,  Broadsides 
and  other  Literary  property.  What  can  you  otler?  We 
can  find  the  hook  you  are  in  search  of.     Try  us. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or  springs. 
Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
other  fans.  12-inch  blaiies.  Roller  bearing. 
Kf  liable.  Brings  genuine  comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction. Ideal  for  the  sick  room.  3rd  sea- 
son. A  proved  success.  T!ie  Wonder  Fan. 
Price  $16.50  cash  with  order  only, 
delivery  prepaid  in  the  continental  U.S.A. 

LAKE    BREEZE    MOTOR 
666  W.  Monroe  St. Chicago 


Book  on  Law  Free 


on 


,Wri 


■itc  today  for  our  new  ITl-paere  book 

"The  Power  of  Law  Training.     It  carries 

_  vital  ftnd  inspiring  tnosaafre  to  every  ambitious 

cnsD.    Find  out  about  tlie  opportunitit-B  thatawait 

the  law  trained  mar\      Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

from  mnHtt-ra  ol  the  law  riKhtin  your  own  honn-. 

No  obhtfations.    The  book  ia  absolutely  FKKE. 

WvSf-^k  TP*»«l*»»r.^n"w  while  wo  aro  maliinir  n 

Wriie  lUUdJ^ep^.^-iul  reduced  price  oiler. 

ftmvrican  Corr«tpond«nc«  Schcol  of  Law 
A 948  Manhattan  BIdg.  Chicago.  IlllhOis 


AGE'S 


Eio 


BEST   BY   EVERY/TEST 


Chairman  Kitchin  says  that  the  com- 
mittee's bill  will  make  it  possible  for 
manufacturers  here  within  the  next  five 
years  to  produce  at  least  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  required  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Probably  the  new 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  be  authorized 
to  defend  our  manufacturers  against  a 
possible  "dumping"  of  foreign  goods 
here  at  low  prices  after  the  war.  The 
stamp  taxes  of  the  present  law  will 
be  repealed.  After  the  national  political 
conventions  the  bill  will  be  reported  to 
the  House. 

RAIL  AND  MOTOR  STOCKS 

In  May  the  average  advance  for 
railroad  stocks  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change was  about  3  points.  For  the 
shares  of  industrials  the  gain  was 
slight,  and  2  points  measured  the  av- 
erage addition  for  combined  repre- 
sentative groups  of  both  kinds  of  se- 
curities. That  month  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  speculative  movement  in 
the  stock  of  motor  companies,  due  to 
reports  about  mergers  and  consolida- 
tions, in  which  well  known  and  notably 
successful  corporations  were  involved. 
This  movement  was  subjected  to  some 
restraint  when  the  rate  for  call  loans 
rose,  on  the  6th  inst.,  to  4  per  cent  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Exchange  was 
reopened  in  December,  1914,  but  it 
continues  to  be  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  market.  The  advance 
of  the  call  interest  rate  was  due  in 
part  to  the  demand  for  large  sums  to  be 
used  in  the  motor  merger  operations. 

Many  who  know  how  railroad  earn- 
ings, both  gross  and  net,  have  been 
growing  do  not  see  why  the  market 
value  of  railroad  shares  has  not  moved 
upward  in  accord  with  these  gains.  In 
April  several  prominent  roads  made 
new  high  records.  The  New  York 
Central's  increase  was  52  per  cent; 
the  Pennsylvania's  was  55.  A  state- 
ment published  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shows  that  the  net 
per  mile  for  all  the  roads  in  the  ten 
months  ending  with  April  was  in- 
creased by  36  per  cent.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  been 
continuous  selling  here  of  stocks  owned 
abroad,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
settlement  of  the  wages  controversy 
between  all  the  companies  and  their 
employees.  This  dispute  is  now  the 
subject  of  conferences  in  New  York. 
If  the  demands  of  the  men  should  be 
granted  the  cost  of  operating  the  roads 
would  be  increased  by  about  $100,000,- 
000  a  year.  A  strike  would  cause  great 
loss;  a  compromise  must  largely  reduce 
net  earnings. 

By  a  new  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  in- 
come, added  to  25  per  cent  now  paid, 
the  British  Government  promotes  the 
sale  of  American  railroad  stocks  owned 
in  Great  Britain.  This  tax  is  imposed  if 
the  securities  be  not  sold  to  or  depos- 
ited with  the  government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mobilization  plan.  One 
estimate  is  that  $400,000,000  of  securi- 
ties held  abroad  have  been  absorbed 
by  our  market  since  January  1,  in  ad- 
dition to  $1,500,000,000  taken  before 
that  date.      Continuous   liquidation   on 


SOCIETY 


AND 


PRISONS 

By  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 


Do  you  believe  in  prisons  for  pun- 
ishment or  prisons  for  reform? 

What  would  you  think  of  a  hospital 
where  patients  were  kept  for  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time  and  were  either 
dismissed  before  they  were  cured, 
or  were  kept  on  months  and  years 
after  they  were  cured? 

Four-fifths  of  the  sixteen  hundred 
and  more  convicts  now  at  Sing  Sing 
have  been  in  prison  before,  showing 
that  our  system  does  not  reform 

The  defects  of  the  old  prison  sys- 
tem and  the  success  of  Mr.  Osborne's 
ideas  for  its  reform,  in  practice  at 
Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  Prisons,  are 
strikingly  described  here. 

Price  $1 .35  net,  postpaid 

Yale  University  Press 

New  Haven      .       -       -       Connecticut 


MANUSCRin 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 

issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


.s.'.nxc.:"  T/;.'/r  Cil^.^f's  Si::-  ^ 
.■iym.u-  £„:>:. :y.  II.  Arc::.  .>.u    ;       i 

Moss-green  and  Tile-red  Roofs 

Bungalow-brown  and  Silver-gray  Walls 

and  many  other  beautiful  and  artistic 
color  -  combinations  that  you  can- 
not   get    with    paint,    arc    made    with 

Cabofs  Creosote  Stains 

They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint, 
and  look  twice  as  well.  The  colors  arc 
softer  anti  richer,  with  no  glaze  or  "painty" 
ctTect  and  the  Creosote  thoroughly  preserves 
the  wood.  They  are  original  genuine 
Creosote  Stains,  made  of  refined  Creosote, 
and  strong.  lasting  colors  finely  ground  in 
pure  linseed  oil.  .Avoid  the  cheap,  tawdry 
colors  and  dangerous  inflammability  of  the 
kerosene-oil   imitations. 

You  CtTi  f^ft  C'l^^f  s  St'tins  aU  rrr*-  the  country 
SrHd/orfrtts.riHfieS'.'/st.iiKe.i  U:\^ 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  Inc.,  Mfg.  ChemigU 
18  Oliver  Street,         Boston,  Matt. 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

"A  nation-wide  and  intensive  interest  in  the  rural  school" 
was  declared  at  the  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Department  of 
Superintendence,  of  the  National  Education  Association,  at 
Detroit,  to  be  "the  most  important  problem  of  American 
education  today." 
QSSt 

i  The  Magazine,  EducaQon,  for  June 

^        is  a  special  rural  school  number.    Among  the  distinguished 
cSa        educators  who  contribute  to  this  number  are  the  following: 

Hon.  Mason  Stone,  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Vermont. 

Hon.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Massachusetts. 

Principal  William  B.  Aspinwall,  State  Normal  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

George  A.  Works,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Cor- 
nell University. 

Edward    J.    W^ard,    Specialist,    Bureau    of    Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Rev.  Howard  A.  M.  Briggs,  Huntington,  Mass. 
H.  L.  Clough,  Inspector  of  Rural  Schools,  Connecticut. 

No  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Rural  School  (juestion 
should  fail  to  see  this  June  number  of  EDUCATION.  It 
will  be  sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  35c. 

EDUCATION  opens  its  37th  year  with  the  September 
numbej.  The  subscription  price  is  $3  per  year.  Master 
M.  T.  Pritchard,  of  the  Everett  School,  Boston,  says  of  it: 
"As  necessary  to  a  teacher  as  a  medical  journal  to  a  physi- 
cian." 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

120  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


Educational  Publishers, 
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NORTHWESTERN  ^^^Lferi 

New  fireproof  home  on  shores  of  Lake  Geneva.  Modern  sani- 
tation, ventilation,  heating,  lighting.  High  scholastic  stand- 
ards ;  certificate  privileges.  Outdoor  lite  emphasized.  Fixed 
charge  covering  board,  tuition,  uniforms,  pocket  money. 

Address  COL.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.  Supt..  Lake  Geneva,  Wis, 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


Pine  Tree  Camp  lor  Girls 


On  beautiful  Naomi 
Lake,  2000  feet  above 
sea  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Bungalows  and  tents  on  suimv  hill 
Experienced  councilors.  Hockey,  basketball,  canoeing— all  oufi 
door  sports.  Tutoring  if  desired.  Hndorsed  by  parents  and  girls. 
Penn.    Philadelphia   905  S-  47th  St.   Miss  Blanche  D.  Price! 


MA  K  E 
MOK£Y 


Writing  Photo  F»lays 

J;i;)-?2(M)  each.  Eaey  to  team.  Turn  your  spare  time 
into  cash.  Special  nftVr;  our  $10  pbotu-play  writprs' 
Course  complete,  postimiil,  only   t'i.      IftniklVt  FRKE. 

Scenario  Exchange,  2058  W. 107  St.,N.Y. 


FACTORY  to  RrOER 

haves  yiu  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  8aTa 
$10  to  S20  on  a  bicvele. 

RANCER  BICYCLES  in94 styles, colors 
and  sizes.  Greatly  improved;  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  811.96  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on   ap- 
proval and  30  days  trial  and  riding  teEt. 
Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing ne«r  In  bicycles  and  sundries.    A 
cyclopedia  of  information  which  every 
person  should  have.    Write  for  It. 
,,        .  ,    TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
plies at  half  usual  prices.  A  tew  good  second  hand 
bicycles  talfen  In  trade  83  to  88  to  clear. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
_       writeandlearnour200Hder/i(Jnet«o.^<T8  lowprices 
»nd  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.    Write  iu,w. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       OEPT.  K-198  CHICAGO 


INTERLAKEN  SUMMER  CAMP 

MID-JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER  FIRST 

Where  boys  grow  brown  and  strong  and  develop  the  moral  fibre 
of  manhood.   700-acre  estate.   200  acres  of  woods  and  meadow.   Land 
sports,  hikes  and  camping  amid  the  sand  dunes.    Boating,  fishing, 
swimming.    Ponies.    Boys  build  their  own  huts,  their  own  boats- 
have  opportunity  to  "make  things"  in  wood,  iron,  brass  and  copper 
in  the  famous  Interlaken  School  shops.    Interesting  experiences  of 
haymakmg,  threshing,  harvesting  on  the  Interlaken  500-acre  farm. 
Registered  dairy  herd.    Sheep.    Land  and  waterfowl.    A  summer's 
7ft  .,.,..  T.t«         recreation  with  responsibility  for  useful  work  added.    Leadership 
■  u-Bcre  i.a,x.e         and  initiative  developed  through  "boy  government,"  under  trained 
men  counselors  from  the  Interlaken  School— where  bovs  learn  by  doing.      No  extra 
charge  for  tutoring.    For  views  and  full  particulars,  address 

Director  of  Camp,  Box  128,  Rolling  Prairie,  LaPorte  County,  Indiana 

CHICAGO  EEPEESENTATIVE,  Phone  Kenwood  4375 


foreign  account,  and  the  possible  or 
probable  effect  of  the  labor  dispute, 
tend  to  prevent  any  considerable  up- 
ward movement  in  railroad  shares. 

A  long  list  of  increased  or  extra 
dividends  has  tended  to  support  the 
market,  although  such  advances  as 
might  have  been  expected  do  not  yet 
appear.  Increased  rates  or  extra  pay- 
ments have  been  announced  by  five 
copper  companies,  two  companies  that 
produce  zinc,  one  cotton  mill  in  Fall 
River,  and  a  powder  company,  whose 
special  payment  of  23  ^/^  per  cent 
makes  79  per  cent  in  one  year  on  a 
capital  of  $120,000,000.  Oil  com- 
panies continue  to  distribute  great 
profits  in  cash  or  stock.  With  good  rea- 
son there  is  cheerful  activity  in  the 
industrials  on  the  Exchange  and  else- 
where. 

THE  YEAR'S  GRAIN  CROPS 

In  the  Government's  crop  report  for 
June  we  have  for  the  first  time  an  offi- 
cial estimate  of  the  new  crop  of  wheat. 
Another  billion  crop — last  year's  was 
1,011,505,000  bushels— could  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected,  for  the 
enormous  yield  in  1915  exceeded  the 
greatest  of  preceding  crops  by  120,000,- 
000  bushels,  and  the  average  for  eight 
years  by  300,000,000.  But  it  is  disap- 
pointing to  learn  that  only  715,000,000 
are  promised  this  year.  There  is,  and 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  market  for  all  the 
wheat  that  we  can  spare. 

There  are  only  469,000,000  bushels  in 
winter  sown  wheat  in  sight,  altho 
655,000,000  were  harvested  last  year, 
and  "the  estimate  of  spring-sown  (not 
included  in  preceding  reports),  is  246,- 
000,000,  against  a  yield  of  356,000,000 
in  1915.  A  large  reduction  of  acreage 
is  noticeable.  This  was  due  mainly  to 
unfavorable  weather  at  seeding  time 
and  to  large  supplies  still  on  hand.  And 
the  condition  of  the  growing  plants  has 
been  far  below  normal  and  the  ten 
years'  average.  Since  the  May  report 
the  winter  estimate  has  been  reduced 
by  30,000,000  bushels.  Condition  is  only 
77  % ,  against  88  one  year  ago,  and  a 
ten  years'  average  of  86.  Still,  the  new 
crop  promises  to  exceed  the  annual 
average  to  which  we  were  accustomed 
for  a  series  of  years  preceding  1914. 
Demand  for  export  shows  no  decline, 
and  reports  from  other  parts  of  the 
world   indicate   that   it  must  continue. 

Last  year  we  had  a  record  breaking 
crop  of  oats.  Now,  on  about  an  equal 
acreage,  poor  condition  permits  a 
promise  of  1,255,000,000  bushels, 
against  last  year's  1,540,362,000,  but 
there  have  been  only  two  larger  yields. 
On  a  reduced  area  the  barley  crop  will 
be  cut  down  from  237,000,000  to  189,- 
000,000  bushels.  All  of  the  June  esti- 
mates may  be  improved  in  the  harvest 
totals.  Such  changes  have  sometimes 
taken  place  in  past  years. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 

Liggett  &  Myer.s  Tobacco  Company,  preferred, 
1%   per  cent,  payable  July   1. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  pre- 
ferred, 1%  per  cent;  common,  %  per  cent;  both 
payable  July   1. 

American  Can  Company,  preferred,  quarterly, 
1%   per  cent,  payable  July  1. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


ON  CHOOSING  A  PLAN 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  tasks 
set  me  by  correspondents  of  this  de- 
partment involves  the  selection,  with 
supporting  reasons,  of  one  out  of  two 
or  more  plans  of  life  insurance  pro- 
posed by  the  writer.  It  is  made  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  I  am  j^enerally  without 
any  but  the  most  meap^er  information 
about  the  seeker  of  advice,  sometimes 
not  even  his  age  being  furnished. 

Circumstances  govern  this  matter. 
Chief  among  these  are:  income,  occu- 
pation, the  source  of  income,  present 
and  future;  number  of  dependents  and 
probable  duration  of  dependency;  ap- 
proximate amount  of  premium  which 
may  be  spared  annually,  and  of  prime 
importance,  age  at  nearest  birthday. 

Just  as  in  whist,  one  in  doubt  is 
admonished  to  lead  trumps;  so  in  this 
matter,  if  in  doubt  take  the  Ordinary 
Life  or  a  long  term  Endowment.  Per- 
sons up  to  45  will  find  the  latter  afford- 
ing numerous  advantages;  those  beyond 
that  age  would  better  choose  the  for- 
mer for  general,  all-round  service. 

In  addition  to  wife  and  children,  men 
should  remember  several  other  facts  in 
building  up  a  line  of  life  insurance. 
Among  these,  their  own  old  age,  the 
misfortunes  of  which  are  to  be  guarded 
against,  a  mortgage  on  the  family 
home,  which  should  be  neutralized  by 
a  special  policy  for  the  same  amount; 
and  the  business  ability,  or  lack  of  it, 
of  their  beneficiaries.  The  improvident 
inclination  of  beneficiaries  demands,  for 
the  conservation  of  the  life  insurance 
money,  that  most  of  the  fund  be  pay- 
able in  monthly  or  quarterly  instal- 
ments. Tnis  is  achieved  under  the  In- 
come Policy. 


C.  C.  S.,  Carlsbad,  N.  M.— The  accident 
and  casualty  coinpauics  write  so  many  dif- 
ferent policies  it  would  be  difficult  and  iin- 
practicable  to  select  one  fitted  to  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  any  indivi<lual.  Tlu! 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  thoroly  sound  and  reliable.  Write 
to  the  Chicago  office,  state  what  you  need 
and  they  will  serve  you  properly. 

B.  O.  G.,  Eveleth.  Minn.— The  National 
I>ife  Insurance  Company  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
has  assets  of  $1;{,4()7,<S2.S  and  a  net  sur- 
l)lus  of  .$1,()II,.S;{().  As  you  see,  it  is  finan- 
cially satisfactory.  You  do  not  state  what 
kind  of  policy  you  have ;  at  present,  only 
non-participating  insurance  is  written. 
Tlie  management  is  of  average  ability.  If 
your  policy  has  any  age,  keep  it. 

I.  C.  P.,  Monmouth,  Ore. — Efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  a  statement  from  the 
Bankers'  I>ife  of  liincoln.  Nebraska,  item- 
izing the  sources  from  which  it  pays  its 
deferred  dividends  on  matured  policies,  but 
the  company  refuses  to  make  one.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  very  respectable  iiro- 
portion  of  them  come  from  tlie  heavy 
charges  it  makes  against  reserves  on  sur- 
rendered policies. 


An  Ounce  of  NUJOL  is 
Worth  a  Pound  of  ''Cure" 

Use  NUJOL  to  PREVENT  constipation 

A  LITTLE  care  about  eating,  a 
moderate  amount  of  exercise  and 
the  use  of  Nujol  as  an  internal 
lubricant  to  counteract  any  tendency  to 
costiveness  will  keep  most  people  from 
constipation. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation  without  up- 
setting the  digestive  processes  or  forming 
a  habit.  It  acts  in  effect  as  a  mechanical 
lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  and  so  encouraging  normal, 
healthy  bowel  movements. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only 
ill  pint  bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing'  the 
Nujol  trademark.  If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  Nujol,  we  will  send  you  a  pint  bottle  pre- 
paid to  any  point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  75  cents — money  order  or  stamps. 


Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Constipation."  Address 
Dept.  12. 


r.d 


REG.  U.3.  PAT.  \Moff. 

FOR  CONSTIPATION 

STANDARD  CIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey 


Approved  by  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  Director  of  Good  House- 
keeping Bureau  of  Foods,  Sani- 
tation and  Health. 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 

offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
^  ork.  and  connected  with  a  hospital  o(  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  annple  opportunity  lor 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  is  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 

Requirements  :  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.      Age  limit  — 18   to   35   years. 

A'.-i).i((u-r(i.'i..(i— SIO.OO.  $12  00  and  SI5.00  per 
month  :  the  increase  made  yearly 

For  information  address  Superintendent,    MISS  AGNES  S.   WARD 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 
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ADVERTISE 
HONESTLY 

SAYS  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

The  following  Declaration  of  Principles  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  this  Association,  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  May  5th,  1916; 


Resolved  that  we,  members  of 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  are  opposed  to  ad- 
vertising of  the  followiug  kinds  : 

All  advertising  that  is  fraudu- 
lent or  questionable,  whether  finan- 
cial, medical  or  any  other,  all  ad- 
vertising that  is  indecent,  vulgar  or 
suggestive  either  in  theme  or 
treatment ;  that  is  "blind"  or  am- 
biguous in  wording  and  calculated 
to  mislead ;  that  makes  false,  un- 
warranted or  exaggerated  claims ; 
that  makes  uncalled  for  reflections 
on  competitors  or  competitive 
goods ;  that  makes  misleading  free 
offers ;  all  advertising  to  laj'men 
of  products  containing  habit-form- 
ing or  dangerous  drugs ;  all  ad- 
vertising that  makes  remedial,  re- 
lief or  curative  claims,  either  di- 


rectly or  bj;  inference,  that  are  not 
justified  by  the  facts  or  common 
experience ;  and  any  other  adver- 
tising that  may  cause  money  loss 
to  the  reader  or  injury  in  health 
or  morals  or  loss  of  confidence  in 
reputable  advertising  and  honor- 
able business. 

Resolved  that  we  recognize  our 
own  obligation  as  advertisers  to 
conform  to  these  principles. 

Resolved  that  we  urge  upon  all 
publishers  and  upon  all  sellers  of 
advertising  space  or  service,  a 
strict  adherence  to  these  principles 
and  that  in  so  far  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  individual  business  will 
permit,  we  direct  our  advertising 
to  those  mediums  which  make  the 
observance  of  these  principles  their 
rule  and  practice. 


The  Association  of  National  Advertisers  repre- 
sents the  leading  advertisers  of  America.  They 
stand  as  one  man  behind  these  resolutions. 
They  are  determined  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to 

MAKE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  THE 
ADVERTISING  FRAUD  TO  LIVE 
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Auto-Intoxication— Dangers  and  Relief 

Hazy  dullness — half  headaches — inability  to  think — these  come  from  the  stupefac- 
tion, or  partial  paralyzation,  of  your  brain  by  poisons  which  come  from  food  waste 
fermenting  in  the  colon — the  lower  part  of  your  digestive  tract.  This  condition  is 
called  "auto-intoxication,"  a  scientific  word  signifying  intoxication  from  poisons 
generated  inside  the  body.  Indigestion  and  constipation  are  symptoms  of  auto- 
intoxication. And — the  dangers  it  leads  to  are  far  greater — nervous  exhaustion,  high 
blood  pressure,  sclerosis  of  the  liver,  kidney  disorders,  sometimes  malignant  growths. 
Great  medical  authorities  now  recognize  that  auto-intoxication,  from  poisons  gen- 
erated by  food  waste  fermenting  in  the  colon,  gives  rise  to  many  serious  troubles. 
And    yet — a    clean    colon,    doing    its    work    thoroughly    and    well,    is    easy  to  have. 

Laxative  Drugs  Afford  But  Temporary  Relief 

And  they  over-strain  the  bowel   walls   and  aggravate  the  danger.      Natural 
methods  are  the  only  ones  which  afford  real  relief — so  you  will  have  a  clear 
head,  renewed  energy,  bodily  comfort,  health  and  joy  in  life.      This  is  ex- 
plained fully  in  a  new  book  called  "Colon  Hygiene."     It  tells  you  what 
to  do — a  thoroughly  scientific  book   yel  e-isy  for  anyone  to  understand  and 
follow.     Written  by  the  greatest  diet  author  ty  in  the  world — over  400  pages, 
with  many  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  full  instructions  for  self-care.'    No 
drugs.     No  apparatus.      Only  a  little  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  rest  and 
sleep.    Send  for  this  book  today,    Examine  it  FREE.    If  you  do  not  find 
it  what  you  need,  return  it  in  five  days  and  pay  nothing.     If  you  keep  it 
remit  only  $2 — a  low  price  for  knowledge  of  such  importance  to  your 
health.     Send  for  "Colon  Hygiene"  NOW.    Learn  how  to  rid  your- 
self for  all  time  of  indigestion,  auto-intoxication,  constipation  and 
worse  dangers. 


i  Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 


RED     LIGHTS     AND     RED     TAPE 

Where  would  you  put  red  light 
"exit"  signs  on  a  Chautauqua  tent 
which  is  open  all  the  way  around?  This 
is  the  fine  legal  question  which  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Con- 
necticut had  to  decide  when  the  Chau- 
tauqua Association  opened  up  in  Stam- 
ford, and  Stamford  did  not  have  mo- 
tion pictures  because  the  Chautauqua 
representative  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Police  could  not  agree  on 
where  the  legal  "exit"  to  a  wide  open 
tent  should  be. 

The  association,  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  law,  sent  its  representative, 
H.  E.  Wells,  to  Hartford  to  interview 
the  Superintendent  of  Police  as  to  the 
requirements. 

"Motion  pictures  in  a  tent!"  ex- 
claimed the  Superintendent  of  Police. 
"No  such  request  has  ever  been  made 
in  Connecticut.  We've  never  had  mo- 
tion pictui-es  except  in  buildings.  We 
haven't  any  laws  on  our  statute  books 
to  cover  any  such  case." 

When  the  representative  explained 
that  motion  pictures  are  a  part  of  the 
program  and  had  been  given  in  the 
neighboring  states,  the  Superintendent 
of  Police  said  that  he  sometimes  made 
concessions.  Connecticut  towns  had  no 
authority  in  the  matter,  since  conces- 
sions lay  within  the  power  of  the  state 
official  only.  After  much  discussion  he 
conceded  the  privilege  for  Chautauqua 
to  run  motion  pictures,  provided  it 
marked  the  exits  to  the  tent  with  red 
lights  and  fastened  the  chairs  down. 

"These  are  excellent  rules  for  a 
building,"  replied  Representative  Wells, 
"but  how  can  I  fasten  seats  to  the 
ground." 

The  Connecticut  Superintendent  of 
Police  shook  his  head  thoughtfully, 
then  added,  "You'll  have  to  tie  them 
together  with  ropes." 

"And  where,"  inquired  Mr.  Wells, 
"shall  I  put  the  red  exit  lights  on  a 
wide  open  tent?" 

That  seemed  to  be  a  poser  for  Con- 
necticut. But  shades  of  the  blue  laws, 
the  state  Police  Superintendent  handed 
down  the  decision  that  the  exit  lights 
should  be  placed  at  the  right  and  left 
of  the  platform. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Stamford 
Chautauqua.  The  management  conclud- 
ed that  in  case  of  accident  roped  to- 
gether chairs  would  be  dangerous.  Sec- 
ondly, it  seemed  as  if  red  light  exits 
anywhere  on  an  entirely  wide  open 
Chautauqua  tent  would  look  ridiculous 
anyhow.  But,  thirdly,  red  lights  hung 
on  the  dressing  rooms  for  progranfi  tal- 
ent, located  at  the  right  and  left  of  the 
platform,  could  but  mislead  a  panicky 
audience  to  the  only  obstructions  in  the 
tent.  So  that,  finally,  the  law-abiding 
Stamford  Chautauqua  had  no  motion 
pictures  at  all. 


Shakespeare  celebrations  go  on  apace 
these  days.  But  the  Vincent  Chautauqua 
Circle  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  the  lead 
in  tercentenary  preparedness.  Twenty- 
three  Tears  ago  it  inaupurnted  Shakespeare 
parties  and  has  held  them  annually  ever 
since. 
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WORD 


The  next  issue  of  The  Independent, 
dated  the  day  before  Independence  Day, 
will  have  a  striking  cover  devoted  to  a 
portrait  of  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood,  whose  timely  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  military  training  will 
be  the  leading  feature. 


Two  and  a  half  pages  of  this  issue 
are  devoted  to  comments  on  the  union 
of  Harper's  Weekly  with  The  Independ- 
ent. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
equal  space  contains  matter  that  will 
be  read  with  greater  interest.  Of  course 
it  was  and  is  impossible  to  find  space 
for  printing  all  the  friendly  and  com- 
plimentary messages  that  have  come  to 
us  concerning  this  historic  event.  We 
appreciate  them  all,  and  hereby  thank 
every  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
put  on  paper  the  congratulatory  words 
which  seem  to  be  in  the  minds  of  prac- 
tically all  the  readers  of  Harper's  Week- 
ly, as  well  as  of  The  Independent. 


The  Independent  has  been  doing  some 
rather  lively  pictorial  work  of  late,  in 
honor  of  its  union  with  Harper's  Week- 
ly— the  most  distinguished  illustrated 
journal  in  the  history  of  America.  The 
photograph  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his 
daughter  which  was  reproduced  last 
week  as  a  frontispiece  was  made  in 
Washington  on  Sunday,  and  forty-eight 
hours  later  completed  copies  of  The  In- 
dependent containing  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  readers — together  with  a  com- 
plete story  of  the  two  Chicago  conven- 
tions, a  cover  portrait  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  a  late  and  striking 
picture  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  a 
double-page  picture  of  the  convention 
in  session  at  the  Coliseum. 


This  is  the  third  annual  Chautauqua 
Number  of  The  Independent — and  the 
cover  design  will  be,  we  feel  sure,  an  in- 
teresting suggestion  to  all  true  Chautau- 
quas  of  the  Round  Table  conferences 
which  represent  so  much  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua spirit.  How  many  readers  of 
The  Independent,  we  wonder,  know  that 
"King  Arthur's  Round  Table"  is  a  real 
piece  of  furniture?  It  was  a  dozen  years 
ago  that  the  writer  saw  it.  quite  by  ac- 
cident, hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  Great 


Hall  of  the  Castle  at  Winchester,  Eng- 
land, built  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Tennyson's  poems  had  long  been  famil- 
iar, but  there  was  in  mind  no  more  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  a  Round  Table  of 
real  English  oak  than  of  seeing  the 
father  of  Hamlet  at  Elsinore.  It  is 
worth  while  to  add  that  the  table  is 
something  like  seventeen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  that  its  appearance  is  accu- 
rately given  in  this  reproduction  of  a 
rare  engraving  bought  in  Winchester. 

OUR   RECORD   ON   HUGHES 

From  The  Independent — Jan.  30,  1908. 

Governor  Hughes  richly  deserves  the 
support  which  his  party  in  New  York 
will  give  him.  He  has  been  faithful  not 
only  to  his  party,  but  to  all  the  people 
of  his  State.  An  earnest  Republican, 
he  laid  aside  his  party  affiliations  when 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  high  execu- 
tive office.  Representing  all  the  people 
who  desired  good  government,  he  be- 
lieved that  if  he  should  do  his  duty  he 
could  rely  upon  them  to  hold  up  his 
hands.  They  will  never  forget  either 
his  firm  confidence  in  them  or  his  de- 
votion to  their  interests. 
From  Harper's  Weekly — May  23,  1908. 

The   record   of   Governor   Hughes    is 
written  in  existing  and  working  laws, 
not  in  interviews  nor  in  fruitless  agita- 
tion. 
From  The  Independent— Aug.  6,  1908. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  it. 
In  the  interest  of  clean  politics  and 
good  government  Governor  Hughes 
should  be  chosen  by  acclamation.  Thru- 
out  his  term  his  service  has  been  an 
admirable  example  of  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  When  menaced 
by  defeat  he  has  always  called  upon  the 
people  for  their  support  and  they  have 
given  it  to  him. 
From  Harper's  Weekly — Oct.  2h,  1908. 

How  then  should  an  independent 
minded  citizen  of  New  York  vote  this 
year?  As  we  have  observed  before, 
there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why 
a  Republican  should  refuse  to  support 
Governor  Hughes.  His  administration 
has  been  notable  for  integrity,  efficiency 
and  resistance  of  influence  by  party 
leaders.  .  .  .  How  any  member  of  his 
party  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Republican  theory  of  government 
of  people  for  their  own  good  can  con- 
sistently vote  against  Hughes  passes 
our  comprehension.  He  is  the  most  ex- 
act embodiment  of  that  theorj'  now 
living,  surpassing  by  far  in  strict  inter- 
pretation and  rigid  determination  the 
variable  Roosevelt  and  of  course  to  a 
yet  greater  degree  the  tolerant  and 
broad-minded  Taft. 
From  Harper's   Weekly— Nov.   7,  1908. 

Governor  Hughes  pulled  thru  and  on 
the  whole  we  are  not  sorry.  ...  It  would 
have  been  a  pity  to  defeat  the  most 
notable  representative  of  the  best  type 
of  public  servant  the  country  has  de- 
veloped in  recent  years.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
aside  from  his  deserts  as  a  public  offi- 
cial Governor  Hughes  fairly  won  his 
election  personally.  By  sheer  force  of 
ability  he  became  the  most  notable 
figure  in  the  campaign. 


What  Every  Voter  Should  Know 
About  the  National  Issues  of  1916 

A  Message  to  The  Independent -Harper's  Weekly  Readers 


I  SHOULD  not  be  willing  to  authorize 
this  advertisement,  if  the  financial  con- 
sideration were  not  entirely  secondary 
to  my  earnest  desire  to  contribute  in  so 
far  as  I  may  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  vital  political  issues  of  1916  on  the  part 
of  the  great  army  of  intelligent  voters  who 
read  The  Independent.  I  look  upon  this 
as  a  real  national  service. 

I  shall  here  confine  myself  almost  en- 
tirely to  what  others  have  said  about  my 
new  "book,  "The  National  Issues  of  1916," 
in  the  hope  that  many  of  you  will  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  let  me  send  you.  with- 
out placing  you  under  any  obligation,  a 
copy  of  this  435-page  book,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  for  examination. 

Just  mail  the  coupon.  No  immediate  re- 
mittance is  necessary — unless  you  prefer. 
If  you  find  that  the  book  is  what  you  want 
send  me  $1.50.  If  you  do  not  care  to  keep 
it  return  it  at  my  expense  and  you  will 
then  owe  nothing. 

The  five  divisions  of  "The  National  Is- 
sues of  1916"  take  up  in  turn  The  Flag 
and  the  Nation.  IJucoln  and  Nationality, 
A  Tariff  Commission,  An  American  Bank- 
ing System,  and  An  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

And  now,  let  others  describe  the  scope 
and  value  of  this  work  as  they  see  it : 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  says:  "It  deals,  with 
clearness  and  conviction,  with  those  ques- 
tions which  now  most  fully  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people.  Our  fel- 
low-citizens will  be  assisted  in  voting  in- 
telligently  by    reading   it.". 

United  States  Senator  Knute  Nelson 
says :  "Your  book  will  prove  a  'Bible'  and 
a  veritable  reservoir  from  which  to  draw 
facts  and  arguments  in  the  coming  political 
campaign.  Every  Republican  speaker  who 
intends  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign ought  to  have  this  book  at  his  side, 
for  there  is  no  better  store-house  from 
which  to  obtain  arguments  and  facts." 

Senator  W.  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  says  :  "It 
is  a  splendid,  thorough,  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  most  vital  issues  of 
the  day." 

Senator  W.  L.  Jones  of  Washington 
says :  "You  are  entitled  to  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  country  for  the  forceful  and  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  issues  of  vital 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
book  is  a  mine  of  information  upon  all  the 
issues  discussed,  and  your  discussion  of  the 
facts  is  most  interesting  and  illuminating. 
This  work  will  really  be  a  handbook  in 
connection  with  the  coming  campaign." 

Mr.  Robert  L.  McCabe  of  Ohio  says : 
"Your  book  should  be  made  the  leading 
textbook  on  Americanism  and  jilaced  in  the 
hands  of  every  voter.  Not  only  that  but 
if  our  public  men  would  read  and  master 
the  clearly  stated   principles  of  this   book 

I     Hon.   Charles  N.  Fowler,  | 

I         Salem  Avenue,   Elizabeth,   N.   J.  i 

I         Please    send    me,    for    free    examination,     ■ 

without     obligation,     one     copy     of     "The 
I      National  Issues  of  1916."  After  examination     I 
I     I  will  remit  only  $1.50  or  return  the  book     I 
within   5  days,  at  your  expense. 
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they  would  be  infinitely  better  informed 
and  better  prepared  to  legislate  for  the 
nation." 

President  Alba  B.  Johnson  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  says :  "The  book 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  many  interesting  discussions  of 
present-day  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems. It  is  well  worth  being  read  by  every 
American  citizen." 

Professor  John  W.  Wetzel  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity says :  "Your  first  chapter,  'The 
Flag  and  the  Nation.'  is  a  veritable  'New 
Testament'  for  the  insi)iration  and  upbuild- 
ing of  this  Republic.  It  should  be  scat- 
tered brt>adcast  over  this  cmintry.  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  million.  In 
fact  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  in  our  pulilic  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  girls,  as  well  as  the  boys, 
of  the  counti-y  should  be  required  to  com- 
mit it  to  memory."' 

The  New  York  Sun  says :  "For  all  those 
who  would  look  furtlier  ahead  than  n<'xt 
election  day,  for  whom  all  the  issues  of 
the  cami)nign  are  not  crowded  into  a  par- 
tisan phrase — Anything  to  beat  Wilson — 
or — Anything  to  re-elect  Wilson,  who 
would  know  what  the  U.  S.  must  do  to 
make  the  most  of  the  o])portunities  that  are 
open  to  them,  this  is  a  book  worth  while." 

Philadelphia  Noi-th  American  says : 
"This  is  no  mere  campaign  document — on 
the  conti'ary,  much  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Fowler's  book  relates  the  patriotic  con- 
cerns that  are  far  removed  from  partisan- 
ship.    It  is  a  notable  contribution." 

The  Financial  Age  says :  "He  has  no 
personal  fads  or  fancies  to  saddle  ujion  the 
public,  but  from  study  and  reflection  sim- 
ply writes  down  his  observation  of  the  nat- 
ural evolution  of  banking  caused  by  the 
practices  of  the  people,  and  points  out  in 
a   convincing   manner   the    sound    economic 


principles  upon  which  an  independent  bank- 
ing system  capable  of  serving  all  the  es- 
tablished banks  in  the  country  should  be 
founded."' 

The  Financier  says :  "Mr.  Fowler  has 
not  only  written  the  American  textbook  of 
the  future,  but  he  has  outlined  what  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  real 
system  of  American  banking.  His  views 
on  this  question  are  based  on  premises  as 
sound  and  certain  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  his  conclusions  hold  equally  true. 
No  man  can  say  that  he  understands  the 
theory  of  banking  until  he  has  read  Mr. 
Fowler's  book." 

The  Albany  Times-Union  says:  "This 
book  is  a  i)laiti,  common-sense  interpreta- 
tion of  national  ])robh'ms,  written  for  the 
voter.  He  is  f  dmirably  qualified  to  analyze 
our  national  needs." 

The  lola  Register  of  Kansas  says :  "His 
discussion  of  the  merchant  marine,  the 
tr.riff,  and  other  great  questions  which  are 
to  be  conspicuous  in  the  coming  campaign, 
\s  so  informing  and  conviiu-ing,  it  certainly 
is  true  that  every  Republican  who  expects 
to  participate  in  the  coming  campaign, 
either  as  a  writer  or  a  speaker,  should  have 
the  book,  for  he  will  find  a  mine  of  ma- 
terial from  which  to  draw,  both  for  facts 
and  for  arguments,  with  no  danger  that  his 
facts  ever  will  be  questioned,  and  little  fear 
that  his  arguments  ever  will  be  refuted.". 

The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chroni- 
cle says :  "We  have  never  seen  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  a  bank  note  currency,  and 
its  functions,  presented  with  greater  lucid- 
ity and  with  more  convincing  and  compell- 
ing logic.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  an  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  fortified  with  such  a 
wealth  of  illustrations  derived  from  history 
and  experience." 

The  I'hiladelphia  Inquirer  says :  "An 
especially  lucid,  vigorous,  comprehensive, 
authoritative  and  convincing  review  of  the 
political  situation  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  voter  and  particularly  of 
every  young  voter,  throughout  the  land." 

The  Marine  Journal  says :  "To  those 
who  are  seeking  for  the  reason  why  our 
shipi)ing  has  disappeared  from  the  sea  and 
why  it  seems  so  herculean  a  task  to  restore 
it.  Congressman  Fowler's  book  will  be  a 
revelation." 

The  Bankers'  ]Magazine  says  :  "Not  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Al- 
bert (Jallatin  has  tliere  been  anything  pre- 
sented in  the  banking  and  financial  litera- 
ture of  Amerif^i.  so  sound,  comprehensive 
and  so  absolutely  overwhelmingly  convinc- 
ing as  the  truths  which  Mr.  Fowler  clearly 
and  logically  sets  forth." 

The  privilege  of  offering  to  Independent- 
Harper's  Weekly  readers  for  free  examina- 
tion my  handbook  for  voters  and  students 
of  ])resent  day  issues  is  one  that  I  count 
very  highly.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  foj-  six- 
teen years  and  Chairman  of  the  Banking 
Currency  Committee  for  eight  years  I  en- 
.ioyed  a  rare  opportunity  to  form  the 
ground-work  for  this  book  and  to  store  up 
material  from  actual  experience,  first  hand 
study  and  intimate  ac(iuaintance  with  the 
great  National  problems  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  clarify  and  illuminate  in  "The 
National  Issues  of  1916." 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER 
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THE  MARCHING  SOLDIERS 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  called  out  the 
entire  National  Guard  to  secure  our  country's  border 
against  invasion. 

In  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  states — and  from  al- 
most every  town — are  marching  to  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous our  sons,  brothers,  husbands  and  fathers. 

They  go  with  devotion  to  the  flag,  and  all  that  the  flag 
stands  for.  They  go  to  protect  American  life  and  Ameri- 
can honor.  They  go  with  enthusiasm,  because  it  is  their 
duty  to  go,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  they  became 
soldiers  and  swore  allegiance  to  their  country.  They  go 
with  serious  recognition  of  the  horrors  of  war^-more 
keenly  alive  in  the  consciousness  of  the  w^orld  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

That  their  going  may  help  to  check  the  international 
tragedy  that  today  seems  so  nearly  inevitable  is  the 
hope  and  prayer  of  all. 

That  the  men  will  do  their  duty,  will  honor  their  coun- 
try, will  fight  if  fighting  comes,  with  the  courage  and 
vigor  of  their  fathers,  we  all  believe  and  know. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IS   ON 

THE  Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis  disclosed  a 
perfectly  united  party.  There  was  not  even  a  rumble 
of  discontent  at  any  point  of  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  severe  critic  of 
Mr.  Wilson  on  the  score  of  his  advocacy  of  prepared- 
ness, came  out  whole-heartedly  as  a  supporter  of  the 
President.  The  elements  which  had  been  most  hostile  to 
Mr.  Wilson  at  Baltimore  four  years  ago,  Tammany  in 
New  York  and  the  Rpger  Sullivan  machine  in  Illinois, 
uttered  not  a  syllable  of  protest  at  St.  Louis. 

In  renominating  Mr.  Wilson  the  Democratic  party  not 
only  did  the  inevitable  thing,  it  did  the  one  thing  that 
it  could  have  done  that  holds  most  promise  for  the  na- 
tion's future  well  being.  It  is  a  splendid  prospect  that 
the  voters  of  the  United  States  have  before  them  next 
November — ^the  opportunity  to  choose  between  two  men 
of  such  high  character  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  particularly  between  two  men  both  of  whom  are 
products  not  of  machine  politics  and  blind  conformity 
to  party  traditions,  but  of  the  reaction  against  these  sin- 
ister tendencies  in  our  political  life.  There  are  differ- 
ences between  the  two  men,  but  they  are  not  divergen- 
cies in  fundamental  purpose,  in  honesty  of  conviction,  or 
in  personal  character.  They  are  rather  differences  in 
temperament,  in  type  of  mind,  in  method  of  approach  to 
the  problems  of  political  life,  in  intellectual  power,  and 
in  the  qualities  of  leadership. 

No  member  of  either  party  need  feel  called  upon  to 
forsake  his  party  standard  because  it  is  not  worthily 
borne.  No  independent  voter  need  be  swayed  to  either 
side  in  the  present  contest  by  any  considerations  other 
than  those  of  intellectual  agreement  with  the  program 
proposed  by  either  leader  or  preference  for  the  type  of 
leadership  offered  in  their  respective  persons.  In  casting 
his  ballot  In  November  the  independent  voter — and  it  is 
largely  the  independent  voter  that  decides  such  elections 
as  that  of  this  year — will  find  it  a  close  thing  between 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

In  the  campaign  now  beginning  The  Independent  will 


carry  out  its  important  function  of  presenting  with 
fairness  and  impartiality  both  sides  in  the  contest.  Its 
performance  of  this  function  will  not  be  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  it  favors  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Begin- 
ning next  week  The  Independent  will  set  forth,  in  a 
series  of  editorials  on  the  parties,  the  platforms  and  the 
personalities  of  the  candidates,  the  reasons  for  such  ad- 
vocacy. 


OUR  DUTY  IN  MEXICO 

OUR  relations  with  Mexico  were  never  more  critical. 
Whether  we  shall  have  war  with  that  distressful 
country  depends  on  whether  some  Mexicans  want  it  or 
not.  It  lies  apparently  in  the  hands  of  General  Carranza 
to  will  war  or  to  decree  peace. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  American  intervention  in  Mexi- 
co. It  is  not  the  time  now  to  consider  what  we  may  ulti- 
mately be  forced  to  do  there  for  the  sake  of  ourselves, 
of  the  Mexican  people  and  of  civilization  and  good  or- 
der in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Our  problem  now  is 
more  circumscribed. 

We  have  sent  American  troops  into  Mexico  and 
massed  American  forces  along  the  border  with  a  single 
purpose.  We  propose  to  protect  American  territory  from 
invasion,  to  punish  those  lawless  men  who  have  made 
predatory  attacks  across  the  border  and  to  insure  our 
immunity  from  attack  by  cleaning  up  the  parts  of  Mex- 
ico contiguous  to  our  boundary.  We  intend  to  use  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose  effec- 
tively. 

The  President  has  already  made  use  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  regular  army  that  are  available  for  active  service. 
He  has  now  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  those  forces 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States.  He  has  done 
this  not  because  our  purpose  has  broadened  or  our  in- 
tention become  magnified.  He  has  done  it  because  the 
de  facto  President  of  Mexico  threatens  to  oppose  us  in 
our  lawful  and  righteous  purpose. 

We  would  execute  our  purpose  in  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  General  Carranza  if  he  will.  But  if  he  will  not, 
no  bluster,  or  threat  or  act  of  his  shall  deter  us  from 
the  prosecution  of  our  duty.  The  work  we  have  set  out 
to  do  shall  be  done,  come  what  may. 

Tkis  is  not  intervention.  The  United  States  wants 
neither  intervention  nor  war.  It  will  do  everything  that 
a  nation  can  honorably  do  to  avert  those  catastrophies. 
It  will  meet  Carranza  and  the  Mexican  people  more  than 
half  way  in  conference  and  deliberation  and  council. 
The  American  mind  is  set  not  upon  conquest  or  even 
aggression,  but  upon  its  plain  duty. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

AS  the  symbol  of  Chautauqua  we  print  upqn  our 
cover  in  its  original  colors  the  Round  Table  pre- 
served in  the  castle  that  William  the  Conqueror  built  at 
Winchester.  Whether  it  was  painted  in  the  days  of  Ar- 
thur or  Stephen  or  Henry  VIII  does  not  matter  to  any- 
body but  the  antiquarian.  The  rest  of  us  take  such  relics 
at  their  real  value,  that  is  to  say,  their  legendary  value, 
what  they  mean.  Now  the  Round  Table  differs 
from  other  tables  in  that  it  is  round.  It  is, 
to  use  the  language  of  science,  acephalous.  Here 
a  MacGregor  may  assert  that  where  he  sits  is 
the    head    of    the    table,    but    anybody    else    has    an 
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equal  right  to  claim  the  same.  According  to  Layamon's 
Brut  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  court  got  into  a  fight  one 
Yuletide  over  which  should  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table 
and  several  of  them  were  slain.  As  a  rebuke  for  such 
table  manners  King  Arthur  killed  the  men-folk  of  the 
family  of  the  knight  who  started  the  row  and  cut  off 
the  noses  of  his  women-folk.  Then  in  order  to  prevent 
similar  disputes  over  precedence  in  the  future — for  inci- 
dents like  this  are  quite  out  of  place  at  a  Christmas 
feast  and  cause  unpleasant  feelings — King  Arthur  had 
a  table  constructed  at  which  there  should  be  no  head. 

So  Arthur  sat  henceforth  an  equal  in  the  circle  of  his 
knights,  primus  inter  pares,  all  vowed  to  high  emprize 
and  chivalrous  devoir; 

In  that  fair  Order  of  the  Table  Round 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  models  for  the  mighty  world, 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 

So  ever  since  the  Round  Table  has  stood  for  demo- 
cratic comradeship  in  aspiration  for  the  highest  con- 
ceivable ideal.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  it  was.  chosen 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle.  For  more  than  a  generation  the  Chautauqua 
Round  Table  has  met  in  the  Hall  in  the  Grove  and  in 
other  halls  and  other  groves  thruout  the  country.  Ad- 
mission to  the  League  of  the  Round  Table  is  the  reward 
of  those  who  follow  for  five  years  a  persistent  course 
of  study.  The  monthly  Round  Table  bulletin  serves  as  a 
telephone  central  to  keep  in  touch  those  who  sit  around 
its  vast  circumference. 

A  circle  has  neither  top  nor  bottom,  beginning  nor 
end.  It  is  the  emblem  of  equality  and  eternity.  The 
Chautauqua  Circle  is  a  school  without  a  teacher.  Some 
stints ;  they  kept  their  own  study  hours ;  they  maintain 
ers.  In  Chautauqua  all  are  learners.  They  set  their  own 
stints ;  they  keep  their  own  study  hours ;  they  maintain 
their  own  discipline;  they  pursue  their  own  paths  to- 
ward their  common  goal.  Like  a  knight-errant  each 
sallies  forth  into  the  land  of  the  unknown  in  search  of 
adventure,  pledged  to  a  lifelong  quest  of  the  Hcly  Grail 
of  Eternal  Truth,  that  is  never  to  be  found  but  ever  to 
be  sought. 


your  national  party  platform  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage?" 

Democracy  does  march. 


EVERYBODY  FOR  SUFFRAGE  BUT  THE  ANTIS 

THE  two  great  political  parties  in  convention  assem.- 
bled  have  declared  for  woman  suffrage.  The  month 
of  June  in  the  year  1916  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
most  important  milestones  on  the  road  to  full  democ- 
racy. With  the  political  parties  for  it,  who  that  counts 
politically  can  be  against  it? 

Of  course  it  is  not  all  over  yet.  We  shall  not  have  uni- 
versal suffrage  tomorrow  or  next  month  or  even  next 
year.  For,  alas,  the  gap  between  the  political  platform 
and  the  statute  book  is  often  dishearteningly  broad. 
Then,  too,  each  party  accompanied  its  declaration  of  be- 
lief in  woman  suffrage  with  a  weasel  phrase  that  sucked 
a  lot  of  the  life  blood  out  of  it.  Both  parties  would  leave 
the  matter  to  each  state  to  decide  for  itself.  Well,  a  quar- 
ter of  the  states  have  already  achieved  full  democracy  by 
that  road.  With  the  declaration  of  the  two  parties  in 
favor  of  the  principle  to  help  along,  the  coming  of  suf- 
frage, even  state  by  state,  should  be  speeded  up. 

What  can  any  good  party  politician  say  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  or  do  you  not  accept  the  declaration  of 


JAMES  J.  HILL:    MASTER  OF  EFFICIENCY 

WHEN  a  great  man  dies,  people  forthwith  begin 
to  look  for  the  secret  of  his  greatness.  Sometimes 
they  find  it;  often  they  overlook  it  because  they  are 
blind  and  call  it  luck. 

James  J.  Hill  was  a  great  American.  His  legacy  to  his 
heirs  is  in  money  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  dollars. 
His  legacy  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived  is  a  va.st 
new  territory,  peopled  and  made  productive;  thousands 
of  miles  of  railway  projected,  built  and  made  profitable: 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  a  region  the  size  of  an 
old  world  empire  developed  and  made  prosperous;  an 
example  of  enlightened,  unselfish  citizenship;  an  in- 
fluence spanning  the  continent  and  widening  the  vision 
of  the  train  man  and  the  oflSce  boy  as  well  as  the  captain 
of  industry  and  the  master  of  commerce. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  more 
prosperous  and  more  happy  because  he  came.  America 
is  a  greater  nation  because  he  saw  and  conquered. 

What  is  the  secret  of  it  all?  Not  luck.  The  really  great 
are  not  great  because  they  are  lucky,  they  are  lucky  be- 
cause they  are  great. 

James  J.  Hill  was  a  master  of  efficiency. 

Not  efficiency  in  any  narrow  and  niggling  sense  of 
stop-watch  time  studies  and  leak-plugging  economies, 
and  minute-saving  improvements  in  method.  All  these 
are  good,  but  they  are  not  good  enough. 

Efficiency  has  been  well  summed  up  in  an  epigram : 
Doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  way. 
The  first  requisite  to  this  right  doing  is  vision.  If  there 
was  any  one  thing  that  characterized  James  J.  Hill  in 
surpassing  degree  it  was  this  elusive  quality.  His  imagi- 
nation projected  itself  into  the  future  and  laid  hold  on 
realities  that  were  to  be.  He  dreamed  dreams  and  the 
dreams  came  tru'e. 

As  a  youth  in  Canada  a  vision  came  to  him.  A  traveler 
stopping  at  the  Hill  homestead  tossed  the  young  man  as 
he  left  an  American  newspaper  and  called  out,  "Go 
there,  young  man.  That  country  needs  youngsters  of 
your  spirit."  The  next  morning  young  Hill  chopped  his 
last  tree  on  the  old  homestead — the  stump  still  bears  the 
rudely  cut  legend,  "The  last  tree  chopped  by  James  J. 
Hill" — and  set  out  for  the  land  of  opportunity  across 
the  border. 

Twelve  years  later  he  landed  from  a  Mississippi  River 
packet  at  St.  Paul  and  began  to  look  about — and  always 
ahead.  After  twenty  years  of  a  successful  business 
career,  the  vision  broke  upon  him  with  compelling  force 
of  the  great  territory  in  the  Northwest  that  needed 
only  transportation  facilities  to  become  an  empire  of 
agricultural  richness.  Like  most  prophets,  he  was 
laughed  at  for  his  dreams.  But  he  was  more  than 
prophet,  and  "Hill's  Folly,"  as  his  Great  Northern  rail- 
way enterprise  was  called,  soon  became  a  great  and 
powerful  reality.  It  opened  up  a  new  la"nd  to  settlement 
and  development.  Through  the  genius  of  its  creator  it 
turned  that  unpeopled  wilderness  into  a  land  of  fruit- 
ful farms  and  thriving  to\\Tis. 

He  had  not  only  the  vision  to  see,  but  the  will  to  do. 
When  his  imagination  showed  him  the  way  to  an  in- 
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spiring  goal,  he  set  out  upon  it  with  vigorous  energy 
and  kept  to  it  with  grim  persistence.  He  foresaw  not 
what  was  going  to  happen  anyway,  but  what  ought  to 
happen — and  then  went  out  and  made  it  happen. 

When  no  one  else  could  see  that  there  was  room  for 
a  fourth  railroad  system  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  saw  it. 
When  no  one  believed  that  a  new  road  could  compete 
with  the  established  lines  founded  on  government  land 
grants  and  aided  by  government  subsidies,  he  believed 
it,  and  made  his  own  unconquerable  energy  and  his  own 
grim  determination  take  the  place  of  those  artificial  ad- 
vantages. 

He  added  to  the  faith  of  a  clear  vision  and  the  energy 
of  an  indomitable  will  the  knowledge  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  master  mind.  He  saw  what  was  to  be  done,  he  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  done,  and  he  knew  how  it 
must  be  done. 

There  is  the  triple  secret  of  his  success:  vision, 
knowledge,  will  power.  There  is  the  triple  secret  of  all 
efficiency:  to  see,  to  know,  to  do. 

The  monument  to  his  greatness  is  a  vast  territory 
taken  from  forbidding  wilderness  and  transformed  into 
smiling  affluence.  The  inscription  upon  the  monument, 
for  those  who  have  eyes  to  read,  is  James  J.  Hill,  Master 
of  Efficiency. 


OSBORNE  VINDICATED 

THE  whole  American  people  will  rejoice  that,  under 
its  decision  last  week,  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  left  very  little  of  the 
indictment  against  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  former  war- 
den of  Sing  Sing  Prison.  It  has  reduced  it  to  the  simple 
charge  of  neglect  of  duty,  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Thus  the  whole  legal  campaign  against  the  greatest 
prison  reformer  of  modern  times  collapses. 

Governor  Whitman  should  forthwith  restore  Mr.  Os- 
borne to  his  post.  This  is  the  very  least  a  grateful  state 
can  do  for  the  man  who  has  demonstrated  that  the  law 
of  love  still  operates  on  earth — even  among  the  out- 
casts and  sinners. 


THE  PARAMOUNT  ISSUE 

NOW  that  the  conventions  have  concluded  their 
work  we  can  see  just  where  the  difference  between 
the  parties  lies.  It  is  "Americanism  versus  American- 
ism." With  two  great  parties  struggling  to  stand  on  the 
same  platform  the  campaign  promises  to  be  a  hot  one. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FREE  TRADE 

ONE  of  the  economic  results  of  the  war  which  we 
must  recognize  whether  we  like  it  or  not  is  that 
free  trade  has  been  killed  or  at  least  postponed  to  a 
future  too  far  to  be  foreseen.  The  trade  conference  of 
the  Allied  Powers  held  this  month  in  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shutting  German  products  out  of  their  markets 
after  the  war  means  that  some  sort  of  a  tariff  union  will 
be  established  between  them.  Since  England  is  the  leader 
in  this  movement  for  protection,  the  Paris  conference 
marks  the  definite  abandonment  of  free  trade  by  the 
power  that  originated  the  doctrine  and  has  clung  to  it 
longest. 

Reginald  McKenna,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Bonar  Law,  Colonial  Secretary,  speaking  respectively 
for  the  Liberal  and  Unionist  members  of  the  Cabinet, 


have  announced  that  the  British  Government  will  join 
its  Allies  in  such  a  movement.  The  self-governing  do- 
minions of  the  British  Empire  have  long  ago  repudiated 
the  free  trade  policy  of  the  mother  country,  and  have 
erected  tariff  walls  even  against  English  goods.  India 
threatens  revolution  unless  she  is  allowed  to  do  the  same. 
The  frankest  confession  of  this  change  of  mind  and 
the  clearest  expression  of  the  reasons  for  it  comes  from 
Premier  Hughes  of  Australia,  who  took  part  in  the 
Paris  conference.  In  an  address  to  the  British  Imperial 
Chamber  of  Commerce  he  said: 

I  certainly  approach  the  matter  without  bias  against  what 
is  called  free  trade.  When  fiscalism  was  a  live  question  in 
Australia  I  was  a  free  trader  of  free  traders.  The  "Wealth 
of  Nations"  was  my  Bible;  Adam  Smith  was  my  prophet. 
But  it  was  always  disconcerting  me  to  see  how  blind  the 
world  has  been  to  the  great  virtues  of  free  trade.  Tried  by 
this  standard,  it  would  appear  that  Britain  was  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  was  in  step ! 

But  if  it  were  a  question  of  trade  only  affecting  our  pock- 
ets, the  fiscal  question  might  fairly  be  left  to  settle  itself. 
But  it  reaches  down  into  the  very  roots  of  our  lives.  You 
cannot  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  economic  pol- 
icy of  a  nation  has  no  relation  to  its  national  welfare.  The 
relations  between  the  two  are  inseparable,  intimate,  and 
complex.  This  fact  is  fundamental ;  to  ignore  it  is  not  only 
to  invite  but  to  ensure  national  destruction.  For  a  time  the 
trade  of  a  nation  that  treats  trade  as  if  it  had  no  connec- 
tion with  national  safety  may  make  great  strides,  as  did 
ours,  but  there  comes  a  day  of  reckoning  to  such  nations, 
as  it  has  come  to  us. 

I  am  no  more  concerned  to  deny  that  a  case  can  be  made 
out  in  favor  of  allowing  trade  to  flow  along  what  are  termed 
its  "natural  channels"  than  I  am  to  deny  the  virtues  of  the 
Spartan  method  of  producing  a  virile  nation  by  exposing  its 
weaklings  to  certain  death.  Much  might  be  said  for  both, 
but  modern  sentiment  is  definitely  against  the  one  and  the 
inexorable  circumstances  of  the  modern  world  are  against 
the  other. 

The  present  and  prospective  abandonment  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  policy  on  which  its  commercial  dominance 
has  been  built  up  leaves  Holland  as  the  only  free  trade 
nation  in  the  world.  Holland  is  quite  a  country  when 
the  tide  is  out,  but  in  comparison  with  others  it  consti- 
tutes hardly  more  of  an  exception  than  the  Freibezirk 
or  free  port  district  of  Hamburg. 

Up  to  1860  it  seemed  likely  that  free  trade  would 
sweep  over  the  world.  But  the  tide  has  been  ebbing  ever 
since.  In  1861  the  Morrill  tariff  bill  was  passed  as  a  war 
measure  and  protection  was  more  firmly  entrenched  by 
the  McKinley  bill  of  1890  and  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897. 
The  Wilson  bill  of  1894  and  the  Underwood  bill  of  1913 
made  some  reduction  in  the  duties,  but  left  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  essentially  unshaken.  France  had  been 
tending  toward  free  trade  up  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  but  after  that  turned  in  the  other  direction  and 
the  tariff  laws  of  1881  and  1892  were  planned  deliber- 
ately as  protective  rather  than  revenue  measures.  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Spain  changed  their 
policy  during  the  same  period  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Prussian  policy  has  always  been  protection,  so 
much  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  translate  HohenzoUern 
as  "high  tariff."  The  German  empire  grew  out  of  a 
customs  union,  the  Zollverein  of  1831,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  prospered  as  much  commercially 
under  protection  as  its  great  rival,  England,  has  under 
the  opposite  policy. 

The  war,  by  increasing  the  fiscal  burdens  and  by  in- 
tensifying the  national  spirit,  will  drive  in  the  same 
direction,  and  we  cannot  expect  any  country  to  stand  out 
against  it.  Free  trade  is  undeniably  dead,  and  whether 
we   may    hope    for    a    resurrection    depends    upon    the 
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strength  of  our  faith  in  the  coming  of  the  Great  Day 
when  all  artificial  barriers  between  the  nations  shall 
be  removed. 


A  FRIENDLY  MEXICAN  STATE 

ONE  encouraging  feature  of  the  Mexican  situation 
is  the  evidence  that  Lower  California  does  not  share 
the  enmity  against  the  United  States  manifested  gener- 
ally in  Mexico,  but  especially  in  the  southern  part. 
Colonel  Esteban  Cantu,  Military  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Lower  California,  has  declared  that  in  the  event 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Lower 
California  will  remain  neutral.  He  made  the  same  an- 
nouncement when  the  American  troops  were  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz.  If  this  neutrality  is  maintained  the  city  of 
San  Diego  and  the  Imperial  Valley  will  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  an  invasion  from  the  peninsula.  We  trust  that 
in  the  final  settlement  our  government  will  see  to  it  that 
Lower  California  does  not  suffer  from  its  friendly  action 
in  this  crisis. 


CONSTANTINE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

THE  Athenians  who  assembled  in  mass-meeting  last 
week  to  express  their  sympathy  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  a  victim  like  themselves  of  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain  alluded  to  their  sovereign  as 
Constantine  XII.  This  harks  back  to  1453,  when  the  elev- 
enth and  supposedly  the  last  of  the  Constantines  was 
struck  down  by  a  Turkish  sword  and  cried  in  vain  for  a 
Christian  to  cut  off  his  head.  The  Turks  who  that  day 
battered  down  the  walls  of  Byzantium  with  their  new 
weapon,  the  cannon,  have  held  the  city  ever  since,  but 
now  there  are  many  aspirants  for  it,  the  Czar  of  the 
Russias,  the  Czar  of  the  Bulgars,  and  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  among  them.  The  last  mentioned,  half  Dane 
and  half  Russian  and  married  to  a  German,  has  no  claim 
to  the  succession  by  right  of  Byzantine  descent.  The  im- 
perial line  ran  out  with  Ferdinando  Paleologus,  who 
found  a  humble  grave  in  St.  John's  churchyard,  Bar- 
bados. 

The  people  who  now  live  in  Greece  have  perhaps  as 
little  of  the  old  Greek  blood  as  they  show  of  the  old 
Greek  spirit,  but  because  they  speak  Greek  and  because 
they  have  named  their  king  Constantine  they  claim  to 
be  heirs  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Greek  Empire  on  the 
Bosporus.  That  is  why  they  refuse  to  join  with  the 
Allies  in  giving  Constantinople  to  the  Czar.  Better  the 
Turk  than  the  Russian,  they  think,  because  the  Turk's 
hand  is  weakening,  but  the  Russian  bear  never  lets  go 
what  he  gets  his  claws  on. 


THE  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY 

FIVE  hundred  representative  American  citizens  have 
given  their  signatures  positively  and  definitively  sup- 
porting France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Italy  against 
Germany,  Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Herein  they 
express,  we  believe,  beyond  question,  the  almost  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  American  people. 

Have  they  a  right  thus  to  express  themselves?  Who 
are  these  five  hundred  men?  Are  they  qualified  to  speak 
the  judgment  of  the  people? 

Three-fourths  of  them  are  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors. Of  all  classes  of  Americans,  they  are  students. 
It  is  their  business  to  know  the  conditions  of  public  his- 


tory. They  have  the  time  for  study.  They  have  the  docu- 
ments and  the  libraries.  If  there  is  any  class  in  the  com- 
munity that  has  the  right  to  form  and  express  a  sound 
judgment  it  is  these  teachers  of  economics,  ethics  and 
history.  They  represent  all  our  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  all  our  states.  What  they  say  in  sharp  con- 
demnation of  the  Teutonic  Allies  in  beginning  and  con- 
ducting this  war  is  what  nine-tenths  of  their  associates 
would  say.  Thru  them  intelligent  America  has  spoken  to 
the  world.  They  have  given  their  full  sympathy  to  the 
one  side  and  their  condemnation  of  the  other. 

And  they  are  not  prejudiced.  A  multitude  of  them, 
hundreds  perhaps,  have  studied  in  German  universities, 
many  more  than  have  attended  lectures  in  Great  Britain 
or  France.  They  loved  Germany — they  have  dear  mem- 
ories of  its  universities.  Some  are  of  German  birth  or 
pai'entage,  but  they  all  agree,  and  with  them  the  country 
agrees,  that  the  course  of  Germany  in  this  war  is 
indefensible.  But  one  criticism  has  been  raised  against 
their  utterance.  One  or  two  congressmen  and  some  others 
have  complained  to  the  President  that  these  men  have 
violated  his  instructions  to  the  people  urging  them  to 
maintain  strict  neutrality.  Many  of  these  signers  are  in- 
structors in  state  universities  supported  by  the  public 
funds,  and  it  is  implied  that  they  have  no  right  to  take 
sides  or  express  a  judgment  on  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. Then  who  does  have  this  right?  They  are  qualified, 
and  it  is  their  business  to  teach.  Not  simply  to  teach  the 
youth,  but  also  to  teach  the  nation.  The  liberty  of  speech 
is  not  forbidden  to  college  teachers.  We  are  not  willing  to 
understand  that  the  President  has  undertaken  to  forbid 
the  expression  of  public  or  private  judgment,  and  if  he 
had  been  so  foolish  as  to  define  neutrality  as  silence 
there  would  have  been  every  reason  to  protest  against 
his  prohibition. 

The  judgment  of  these  five  hundred  leading  men  is  a 
decision  of  American  intelligence,  and  the  decision  of 
the  world.  They  have  anticipated  the  verdict  of  histor\'. 


WHAT  WE  DID  FOR  CANADA 

IF  all  Americans  were  as  frank  in  recognizing  inter- 
national debts  and  as  judicious  in  making  interna- 
tional comparisons  as  the  editor  of  the  Edmonton  Jour- 
nal, we  and  our  Canadian  neighbors  would  be  spared  a 
good  deal  of  the  bumptious  talk  that  spread-eagle 
"statesmen"  sometimes  indulge  in.  He  says: 

A  peace-at-any-price  speaker  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
New  York,  the  other  night  told  the  crowd  that  Canada  was 
politically  as  well  off  as  the  United  States  and  that  there- 
fore the  American  Revolution  was  an  unnecessary  war. 
Canadians  think  they  are  better  off  politically  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but,  if  they  are,  it  is  largely 
because  of  the  armed  fight  for  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment which  the  fathers  of  the  republic  made.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  recognition,  which  that  struggle  enfoi-ced,  of 
the  folly  of  such  a  policy  as  George  Ill's,  the  British  Em- 
pire, such  as  we  know  it  today,  would  not  have  come  into 
existence. 

John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Canadian  publicist  who  is  as 
stanchly  Liberal  as  the  Edmonton  Journal  is  conserx'a- 
tive,  says  that  the  development  of  the  colonies — Canada 
or  Australia — into  a  nation  without  a  war,  and  the  delib- 
erate establishment  and  maintenance  of  self-government 
by  the  United  States,  are  the  outstanding  phenomena  of 
modern  history.  The  fathers  of  our  nation  were  pretty 
deeply  involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  ir^  both  these  tre- 
mendous achievements. 
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can  border  from  Mex- 
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dent  has  called  out  practically  the  en- 
tire state  militia.  The  National  Guard 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  had 
already  been  summoned;  the  new  order 
calls  troops  from  the  remaining  forty- 
four  states  (Nevada  has  no  organized 
militia).  The  total  paper  strength  of 
the  militia  in  these  states  is  125,606; 
about  100,000  troops  are  called,  leaving 
the  rest  for  emergency  and  recruiting 
service. 

The  official  summons  to  the  govern- 
ors of  the  states  based  the  call  upon 
"the  possibility  of  further  aggression 
upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  proper  protec- 
tion of  that  frontier."  These  forces  will 
be  used  for  border  patrol  duty  only,  for 
the  present,  as  until  the  new  law  pro- 
viding for  the  "Federalization"  of  the 
militia  goes  into  effect,  on  July  1,  they 
cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country  ex- 
cept by  authority  of  Congress  and 
after  they  have  themselves  volunteered. 
But  their  presence  will  release  for 
General  Pershing's  use  the  regular 
troops,  supposed  to  be  about  40,000, 
who  are  now  patrolling  the  border. 

Seven  destroyers  and  nine  other 
small  war  vessels  have  been  ordered  to 
Mexican  waters,  seven  to  the  east 
coast,  probably  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tampico,  and  the  rest  to  the  west  coast. 
This  brings  the  total  of  American  war 
vessels  on  Mexican  duty  to  twenty-five, 
the  battleship  "Nebraska,"  at  Vera 
Cruz,  being  the  largest. 


of  raids  in  the  Laredo  and  Brownsville 
regions,  resulting  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Rio  Grande  by  a  third  and  a  fourth 
American  force  in  direct  defiance  of 
Carranza  and  of  his  local  commander. 

As  we  reported  two  weeks  ago,  Gen- 
eral Gavira,  of  the  Constitutionalist 
army,  conferred  with  General  Pershing 
and  agreed  to  place  his  troops  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  clashes  between  the 
American  and  Mexican  forces.  General 
Trevino,  who  commands  the  Carran- 
zista  Army  of  the  North,  first  notified 
General  Pershing  that  Gavira  had  no 
authority  to  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment, and  then  transmitted  Carranza's 
Older  to  the  American  general  to  stay 
where  he  was  or  leave  Mexico.  General 
Gavira  was  recalled  to  Mexico  City, 
where,  according  to  unconfirmed  ru- 
mors, he  was  executed. 

General  Pershing  holds  a  line  of  250 
miles  with  his  force  of  about  10,000 
men.  It  stretches  from  Columbus,  New 
Mexico,  to  Namiquipa,  with  field  bases 
at  El  Valle  and  Colonia  Dublan,  and  is 
dependent  on  motor  truck  trains,  mov- 
ing over  miserable  roads,  for  its  sup- 
plies. Large  stores  of  food  and  muni- 
tions have  been  stored  at  the  field  head- 
quarters, Namiquipa,  and  the  field 
bases. 

The  Carranza  manifesto,  if  literally 
applied,  would  prevent  the  occasional 
excursions  which  American  troops  have 
been  making  to  run  down  bandits.  For 
instance,  Pedro  Lujan,  a  Villa  lieu- 
tenant who  was  one  of  the  Columbus 
raiders,  was  captured  on  the  13th 
at    a    point    thirty-five    miles    east    of 


25,000  or  30,000  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. The  American  forces  hold  a 
compact  line,  however,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  entrenchment  has  been 
done. 


Raiding  Southern 
Texas 
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The  storm  center  on 
the  Rio  Grande  has 
been  moving  steadily 
to  the  southeast.  The  Villa  raid,  which 
precipitated  the  sending  of  the  punitive 
force,  was  made  at  Columbus,  New 
Mexico;  a  second  raid  harried  several 
towns  in  the  "Big  Bend"  region  of 
Texas,  then  raids  were  reported  from 
the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  one  a  repetition 
of  the  Columbus  incident;  and  the  lat- 
est disorders  have  roused  the  country 
about  Brownsville,  almost  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

The  horse-stealing  expedition,  near 
Laredo,  mentioned  last  week,  proved  to 
be  of  some  importance,  tho  no  horses 
VI  ere  taken  over  the  border,  because  one 
of  the  three  bandits  who  were  shot 
down  by  a  sheriff's  posse  was  identified 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Constitu- 
tionalist army,  named  Villareal.  After 
this  additional  troops  were  ordered  to 
the  border  to  reinforce  General  Funs- 
ton's  patrol,  600  from  the  Engineer 
Corps,  from  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  1000  from  the  Coast  Artillery, 
mostly  from  the  northern  Atlantic- 
fortifications. 

More  serious  forays  followed.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  15  a 
band  of  about  a  hundred  Mexicans  at- 
tacked the  camp  of  the  Fourteenth 
Cavalry  at  San  Ignacio,  near  Laredo, 
and  killed  three  privates  and  wounded 
six  before  they  were  driven  off.  Major 
Alonzo  Gray  crost  the  river  in  pursuit, 
but  failed  to  find  the  bandits'  trail  and 
soon  returned  to  the  American  side. 
Nine  Mexicans  were  killed  in  the  fight. 
General  Alfredo  Ricaut  sent  1000 
troops  from  Matamoras  to  chase  the 
bandits.  American  troops  are  patrolling 
the  border  at  Laredo  and  the  interna- 
tional  bridge   has  been    closed. 


The  Mexican 
Crisis 


m 
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War  with  M  e  x  i'c  o 
seemed  nearer  when  this 
call  was  issued  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Vera  Cruz  expedi- 
tion. The  threatening  situation  had  two 
phases:  Carranza's  peremptory  declara- 
tion, made  thru  General  Jacinto  Tre- 
vino, that  any  movement  of  General 
Pershing's  troops  from  their  present 
position,  except  to  retire  from  Mexico, 
would  be  resisted  by  force;  and  a  series 
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Namiquipa.  But  General  Pershing  re- 
plied to  General  Trevino  that  he  could 
not  recognize  the  Mexican  general's  au- 
thority to  control  the  movements  of  the 
American  force,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  order  will  be  ignored.  The  Carr-anza 
forces  have  been  so  disposed  as  to  en- 
close the  American  line  roughly  in  a 
long  "V"  stretching  south  from  the 
American  border  to  a  point  below 
Namiquipa,  and  Trevino  is  said  to  have 


THE   HARRIED   BORDER 

A,   The  scene  of  the  latest  raids  and  the  fourth 
crossing  of  American  troops  ;  B,  The  "Big  Bend" 
country  recently  raided  ;  C,  The  Carranza  armies 
which  threaten  Pershing        „ 
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IF  THEY   WILL  ONLY  STAY  ON  TILL   NOVEMBER 

ONCE  THERE  WERE  THREE  PARTIES,  NOW  THERE  ARE  TWO  ON  ONE  PLATFORM 


ICehae  in  New  York  World 

HE'S  STEALING   MY  ISSUE 
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THE   BLAZED   TRAIL 


On  June  16  a  detachment  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry  was  fired  on 
from  the  brush  by  a  band  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  Mexican  bandits  near 
San  Benito,  west  of  Brownsville.  Gen- 
eral James  Parker  promptly  sent  a 
troop  of  cavalry  across  the  river  on  the 
trail  of  this  band,  and  additional  troops 
followed.  About  400  cavalrymen  en- 
countered a  force  of  Mexicans  near  the 
border  and  fought  a  stiff  skirmish  in 
the  dense  brush,  apparently  without 
casualties. 

General  Ricaut  responded  with  an  ul- 
timatum announcing  that  he  would  at- 
tack this  force  if  it  was  not  withdrawn. 
This  was  in  harmony  with  Carranza's 
declaration  in  his  note  of  May  22  that 
the  sending  of  any  additional  troops 
would  be  considered  an  act  of  invasion 
and  would  be  resisted.  Railroad  tracks 
on  the  bridge  between  Brownsville  and 
Matamoras  were  torn  up  and  the  popu- 
lation of  Matamoras  was  armed. 

The  American  detachment,  the  third 
squadron  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  under 
Major  Edward  Anderson,  went  two 
miles  into  Mexico,  camped  and  sent  out 
scouting  parties.  The  band  of  bandits 
having  apparently  been  dispersed,  and 


Vnderwood 

Mccormick 

The    young    Pennsylvanian     whom     Wilson     has 
chosen   to   manaKe  his   campainn,   in   defiance  of 
the    party    leaders 


no  further  traces  of  them  being  found, 
the  force  returned  to  the  United  States 
when  General  Ricaut  had  promised  that 
he  would  capture  and  punish  the  raid- 
ers. As  they  were  returning,  a  few 
mounted  Mexicans,  led  by  an  officer 
partly  in  Carranzista  uniform,  at- 
tacked them,  and  were  put  to  flight 
with  two  killed. 

The  tension  in  northern  Mexico  in- 
creases. At  Juarez,  opposite  El  Paso, 
volunteers  have  been  called  for  and  are 
training  for  a  possible  break  with  the 
United  States.  City  officers  have  been 
fired  on  in  El  Paso.  American  consuls 
from  Matamoros,  Monterey  and  Saltillo, 
and  Piedras  Negras  have  left  their 
posts.  Mass-meetings  and  newspaper  at- 
tacks on  America  continue. 

The  reply  to  Carranza's  note  was  de- 
layed in  order  to  include  references  to 
the  fresh  outrages,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  would  contain  a  flat  re- 
fusal to  withdraw  the  American  troops 
from  Mexico,  and  would  accept  Car- 
ranza's alternative  and  make  a  clear 
statement  of  the  American  position  that 
the  troops  must  stay  until  Carranza 
proved  that  he  could  patrol  the  border 
effectively. 

rj.,      T-»  ^-  The  Democratic  Na- 

The  Democratic  .-        ■,  r^  .•  ^ 

.  tional  Convention  at 

Convention  g^       Louis     was     a 

model  of  unity  and  harmony.  It  bub- 
bled with  enthusiasm  and  sparkled  with 
hope  and  confidence.  The  only  task  that 
it  found  at  all  difficult  was  to  stretch 
out  its  proceedings  over  a  long  enough 
time  to  enable  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to 
make  as  much  money  out  of  the  dele- 
gates and  guests  as  a  convention  city 
is  by  common  consent  entitled  to.  But 
thru  the  Fabian  trctics  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  this  de- 
sirable end  was  accomplished  and  the 
hotelkeepers  and  other  entertainers  of 
the  city  received  their  full  due. 

One  other  problem  was  a  little  per- 
plexing— that  of  so  arranging  the  pro- 
gram that  the  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency should  not  be  nominated  on  Fri- 


day. It  required  a  little  juggling,  but 
the  matter  was  finally  arranged,  and 
the  nomination  was  made  at  five  min- 
utes before  midnight  on  Thursday 
night. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of 
the  convention  were  the  spontaneous 
and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  impressive  silence  of  Tammany 
Hall  and  all  other  normally  recalcitrant 
elements,  and  the  fact  that  one  delegate 
spoiled  the  unanimity  of  things  by  vot- 
ing against  the  candidate  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Incidentally,  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
New  Jersey,  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  nominated  to  succeed  him- 
self; and  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  In- 
diana, Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  nominated  to  succeed  him- 
self. 


The  Democratic 
Platform 


The  platform  adopt- 
ed at  St.  Louis  nat- 
urally indorses  the 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  challenged  comparison  of  the 
party's  record,  its  keeping  of  pledges 
and  its  constructive  legislation  with 
"those  of  any  party  at  any  time."  It 
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MARSHALL 
Thomas    Riley   Marshall,    Vice-President,    renom- 
inated for  the  same  office,  with  Thomas  Marshall 
Sutherland,  a  namesake 
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ARMORED   TRUCKS   TO   FEED   OUR   TROOPS   IN   MEXICO 

Nearly   all   the  trucks   which   serve   a-s   connecting   links    between    all   parts   of   the   250-mile   line   in 

Mexico  and  the  base  at  Columbus  carry  machine  guns  for  protection 


points  with  pride  to  the  achievements 
of  the  past  three  years  in  reforming 
the  tariff,  rescuing  "our  archaic  bank- 
ing and  currency  system"  by  means  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  creating  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  thru  which 
"fair  competition  in  business  is  now  as- 
sured," lifting  "human  labor  from  the 
category  of  commodities"  and  securing 
"to  the  workingman  the  right  of  volun- 
tary association  for  his  protection  and 
welfare,"  improving  the  postal  service, 
and  placing  it  upon  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

The  platform  emphasizes  the  note  of 
Americanism  and  uses  strong  words  of 
criticism  of  all  those  whose  activities 
are  antagonistic  to  it.  It  says: 

Whoever,  actuated  by  the  purpose  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  a  foreign  power,  in 
disregard  to  our  own  country's  welfare, 
or  to  injure  this  government  in  its  foreign 
relations,  or  cripple  or  destroy  its  indus- 
tries at  home,  and  whoever  by  arousing 
lirejudices  of  a  racial,  religious  or  other 
nature,  creates  discord  and  strife  among 
our  people  so  as  to  obstruct  the  wholesome 
process  of  unification,  is  faithless  to  the 
trust  which  the  privileges  of  citizenship  re- 
pose in  him  and  is  disloyal  to  his  country. 

We.  thercfoi-e,  condemn  as  subversive  of 
this  nation's  unity  and  integrity,  and  as 
destructive  of  its  welfare,  the  activities  and 
designs  of  every  group  or  organization, 
political  or  otherwise,  that  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  a 
foreign  power,  whether  such  object  is  pro- 
moted by  intimidating  the  government,  a 
political  party,  or  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  which  is  calculated  and  tends  to 
divide  our  people  into  antagonistic  groups, 
and  thus  to  destroy  that  complete  agree- 
ment and  solidarity  of  the  people  and  that 
iinity  of  sentiment  and  national  purpose  so 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation 
and  its  free  institutions. 

The  platform  commits  the  party  on 
the  subject  of  preparedness  without  be- 
ing specific  as  to  the  measure  of  pre- 
paredness that  is  necessary.  It  says: 

We,  therefore,  favor  the  maintenance  of 
an  army  fully  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  order,  of  safety,  and  of  the  protection 
of  the  nation's  rights,  the  fuUest  develop- 
ment of  modern  methods  of  seacoast  de- 
fense and  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 


reserve  of  citizens  trained  to  arms  and  pre- 
pared to  safeguard  the  people  and  territory 
of  the  United  States  against  any  danger  of 
hostile  action  which  may  unexpectedly 
arise;  and  a  fixed  policy  for  the  continuous 
development  of  a  navy  worthy  to  support 
the  great  naval  traditions  of  the  United 
States,  and  fully  equal  to  the  international 
tasks  which  the  United  States  hopes  and 
expects  to  take  a  part  in  performing. 

The  platform  repeats,  in  practically 
identical  language,  what  President  Wil- 
son said  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  Washing- 
ton the  other  day: 

We  believe  that  every  people  has  the 
right  to  choose  the  sovereignty  under  which 
it  shall  live  ;  that  the  small  states  of  the 
world  have  a  right  to  enjoy  from  other  na- 
tions the  same  respect  for  their  sovereignty 
and  for  their  territorial  integrity  that  great 
and  powerful  nations  expect  and  insist 
upon,  and  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be 
free  from  every  disturbance  of  its  peace 
that  has  its  origin  in  aggression  or  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  nations ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  join 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  any 
feasible  association  that  will  effectively 
serve  these  principles,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  complete  security  of  the  highway  of  the 
seas  for  the  common  and  imhindered  use 
of  all  nations. 

It  reasserts  the  Monroe  doctrine ;  de- 
clares that  our  troops  must  stay  in 
Mexico  until  the  repetition  of  incur- 
sions into  the  United  States  by  Mexi- 
can bandits  is  improbable;  indorses  the 
shipping  bill  now  before  Congress;  de- 
clares for  improved  legislation  gov- 
erning labor  conditions  in  Federal  em- 
ploy; favors  the  enactment  of  a  Federal 
child  labor  law;  indorses  the  "purpose 
of  ultimate  independence  for  the  Phil- 
iljpine  Islands"  expressed  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Philippine  bill;  and  rec- 
ommends the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
women   by  the   several  states. 

Returning  to  the  subjects  arising 
from  the  Great  War,  the  platform 
makes  this  utterance: 

We  again  declare  the  policy  that  the 
sacred  rights  of  American  citizenship  must 


be  preserved  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that 
no  treaty  with  any  other  government  shall 
receive  the  sanction  of  our  government 
which  does  not  expressly  recognize  the  ab- 
solute equality  of  all  our  citizens,  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  creed  or  previous  nationality, 
and  which  does  not  recognize  the  right  of 
expatriation. 

The  American  Government  should  pro- 
tect American  citizens  in  their  rights,  not 
only  at  home  but  abroad,  aud  any  country 
having  a  government  should  be  held  to 
strict  accountability  for  any  wrongs  done 
them,  either  to  person  or  property. 

At  the  earliest  practical  opportiinitv  our 
country  should  strive  earnestly  for  peace 
among  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  and 
seek  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  iustice  and 
humanity,  that  all  men  shall  enjoy  equality 
«)f  right  and  freedom  from  discrimination 
in  the  lands  wherein  they  dwell. 

Railway  Men  to  '^^^  possibility  of  a 
Vote  on  Strike  »f  ^f  ""Wide  railway 
strike  was  brought 
one  step  nearer  last  week,  when  the 
conference  of  railway  men  and  union 
representatives  in  New  York  broke  up 
after  two  weeks'  fruitless  effort  to  ad- 
just the  demands  of  the  men  and  the 
counterproposals  of  the  railways.  A 
referendum  will  now  be  taken  by  each 
of  the  four  unions  on  the  question 
whether  their  representatives  shall  be 
given  the  right  to  call  a  strike  in  case 
the  railways  hold  their  present  position. 
This  would  not  immediately  result  in  a 
strike,  but  would  put  the  union  officials 
in  a  better  tactical  position  when  ne- 
gotiations with  the  railroads  are  re- 
opened. The  vote  will  probably  take 
about  five  weeks  to  poll,  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  necessary  before  a  strike 
can  be  called. 

The  railroad  managers,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  threefold  interest  of  the 
employees,  the  railroad  owners,  and  the 
public,  suggested  to  the  unions  that  the 
matter  be  referred  for  adjustment 
either  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  should  be  specially  em- 
powered by  Congress  to  fix  wages  if  its 
present  authority  proved  inadequate,  or 
to  a  board  of  arbitration  to  be  created 
under  the  Newlands  Act.  The  union 
men  deny  the  right  of  the  Commission 
to  fix  wages,  and  refuse  to  consider  ar- 
bitration until  they  have  used  the  threat 
to  strike  as  a  weapon.  Union  sentiment 
among  railway  men  is  strongly  against 
arbitration,  for  they  regard  the  arbi- 
ters as  being  incapable  of  making  a 
technical  award  so  clear  and  definite 
that  it  cannot  be  misconstrued  in  ap- 
plication. 

Consequently  they  insisted  on  their 
own  terms,  an  eight-hour  day  and  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  in  exactly 
the  form  in  which  they  were  submitted. 
The  railroads,  declaring  that  they  must 
be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  adjustment  of  • 
these  terms  to  existing  wage  schedules, 
stood  pat  for  several  detail  provisions, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  that 
double  compensation  should  not  be  paid 
for  the  same  service  or  time. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  taken 
the  first  step  to  fight  the  proposed 
strike  by  calling  on  all  "loyal"  em- 
ployees for  volunteers  to  take  the  places 
of  striking  engineers,  firemen,  con- 
ductors and  brakemen  should  a  strike 
be  begun. 
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Four  Months 
at  Verdun 


Since  the  Germans  be- 
gan their  attack  upon 
the  French  fortress  of 
Verdun  on  February  21  the  fighting  has 
been  incessant  in  that  sector  and  the 
end  of  it  is  not  yet  in  sight,  for  the 
Germans  have  not  yet  slackened  their 
efforts  nor  the  French  their  resistance. 
From  its  length,  the  number  of  men 
i.nd  guns  engaged,  the  fierceness  of  the 
fighting  and  the  expenditure  of  am- 
munition, Verdun  would  have  to  be 
called  the  greatest  battle  in  the  world's 
history  but  not  necessarily  one  of  the 
"decisive  battles,"  for  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  effect  its  outcome  may  have  upon 
the  war  except  as  it  exhausts  the 
strength  of  one  or  both  the  combatants. 
If  the  French  continue  to  hold  out  the 
situation  will  remain  the  same  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning.  If  the  Germans  per- 
sist until  they  take  Verdun  their  vic- 
tory will  be  an  empty  one,  giving  them 
little  prestige  except  that  of  conquer- 
ing an  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle at  a  frightful  cost.  For  the 
French  would  then  withdraw  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Meuse,  taking  a 
new  position  on  a  shortened  line,  less 
strong  perhaps  than  the  Verdun  hills 
but  still  not  untenable  if  they  have  the 
men  to  hold  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  French 
General  Staff  favored  withdrawing  to 
the  western  side  of  the  river  when  the 
German  attack  began,  but  the  govern- 
ment overruled  them  because  of  the 
political  effect  that  the  abandonment 
of  this  famous  fortress  would  have 
upon  the  French  people  and  the  outside 
world.  This  rumor  of  a  proposed  with- 
drawal has  been  confidently  affirmed 
and  authoritatively  denied  and  the  con- 
troversy over  it  has  led  to  a  demand 
for  a  frank  discussion  of  the  situation 
between  the  government  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Accordingly  a  secret 
session  of  the  Chamber  has  been  held, 
the  first  since  1871,  when  the  Assembly 
at  Versailles  held  a  secret  session 
to  consider  the  communist  rising  in 
Paris. 

Altho  the  loss  of  Verdun  three  or 
four  months  ago  would  have  been  a 
severe  blow  to  French  prestige,  it 
would  not  be  so  regarded  now,  for  the 
defense  has  been  conducted  with  con- 
summate courage  and  skill.  General 
Fetain  has  contested  every  foot  of 
gi'ound  as  stubbornly  as  possible,  yet 
he  has  not  wasted  men  in  attempting 
either  to  hold  on  to  untenable  positions 
or  to  recover  them  when  lost.  When  it 
is  decided  that  a  certain  fort  or  line  of 
trenches  must  ultimately  be  captured 
all  troops  are  withdrawn  except  enough 
to  man  the  guns. 

The  small  number  of  prisoners  is  one 
of  the  most  amazing  features  of  the 
battle.  A  hill  that  required  months  of 
bombardment  and  the  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands of  men  to  capture  may  yield  only 
two  or  three  hundred  prisoners.  Fort 
Vaux  is  an  instance  of  this.  For  three 
months  the  Germans,  according  to  the 
French  official  estimate,  fired  8,000 
projectiles  a  day  at  this  fort,  yet  when 
it  was  taken  last  week  the  garrison 
found  in  it  numbered  six  or  seven 
hundred. 


This  week  the  Germans  have  fol- 
lowed up  their  success  at  Vaux  by  at- 
tacking and  gaining  some  foothold 
upon  Hill  321,  which  is  the  next  hill  to 
Douaumont  in  the  direction  of  Verdun. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse  river 
the  Germans  have  admittedly  lost  some 
trenches  on  Hill  304  and  La  Mort 
Homme. 


The  British 
Front 


There  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  why  the 
British  Army  on  the  Con- 
tinent has  been  inactive  at  a  time  when 
the  French  and  the  Italians  were  so 
hard  prest  and  the  Russians  were 
creating  a  diversion  on  the  eastern 
front.  Last  year  the  British  twice 
undertook  an  offensive,  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  in  March  and  at  Loos,  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  but  in  both  cases  they 
were  checked  before  they  had  made 
any  considerable  advance.  These  fail- 
ures were  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  officers  and  in  part 
to  the  deficiency  of  forces  and  shells. 
The  latter  defects  at  least  have  now 
been  remedied,  for  Great  Britain  has 
raised  and  armed  five  million  men  and 
a   large   part  of  these   are   in   France 


and  Belgium.  The  Germans  opposite 
the  British  front  are  estimated  to  num- 
ber from  600,000  to  800,000.  The 
troops  of  which  the  German  order  of 
battle  is  supposed  to  be  composed  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  map.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  official,  and  since  the 
information  on  which  it  is  based  is  ob- 
tained from  spies,  aeroplanes  and  pris- 
oners, and  since  the  various  divisions 
are  being  shifted  about,  the  map  can- 
not be  taken  as  accurate.  But  Winston 
Churchill,  former  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  has  been  sei-ving  on 
this  front,  stated  in  Parliament  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
map  was  substantially  correct. 

Colonel  Churchill  criticized  the  gov- 
ernment because  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  inactive  men  kept  in  England 
or  back  of  the  trenches  in  France. 
There  were,  for  instance,  200,000  offi- 
cers, each  of  whom  had  to  have  a 
servant.  He  further  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons: 

AVhat  is  the  proportion  of  rifle  to  ration 
strength?  Half  the  total  ration  strength  of 
tlie  British  Army  is  at  home  and  half 
abroad.  Of  the  half  abroad,  one-half  fights 
and  one-half  does  not  fight.  Of  the  half  that 
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WHAT    THE    BRITISH    ARE    FACING 
This  remarkable  map,  prepared  by  the  London  Times,  is  the  first  case  where  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by   a   British   expert   to   give   the  disposition   of   the   German    forces   on    the   battle   line.    The 
British  now  hold  the  line  between   Ypres   and  the  River  Somme.    Between   Ypres   and   the  sea  the 

line   is   mostly   held   by    the   Belgians 
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fights  about  three-quai-ters,  perhaps  rathei' 
less,  fight  as  iufautry  iu  the  trenches  aud 
in  tlie  assaults,  and  nearly  all  the  losses 
fall  on  them.  The  other  quarter  of  the  half 
consists  of  artillery  and  other  services  who 
come  under  fire,  who  render  most  effec- 
tive service  against  the  enemy,  but  do  not 
suffer  anything  like  the  same  i)r()portion  of 
casualties.  On  this  calculation,  which  is  a 
very  liberal  one  and  one  very  much  on  the 
safe  side,  for  every  six  men  who  were  taken 
from  the  nation  at  the  one  end  one  effective 
infantry  rifie  was  produced  over  the  para- 
pet at  the  other  end.  There  are  two  conclu- 
sious  to  be  drawn.  First  that  the  number 
and  proportion  of  those  who  actually 
fight  ought  to  be  greatly  raised ;  and 
could  be  greatly  raised  by  a  comparatively 
small  addition  of  the  total  aggregate.  Sec- 
ondly, that  so  far  as  possible  able-bodied 
men.  and  especially  young  men  employed 
on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  organization, 
ouglit  to  take  their  turn  at  the  front,  and 
not  leave  it  to  the  same  lot  to  go  on  con- 
tinuously, and  go  back  wounded,  time  after 
time,  until  they  were  finally  knocked  out. 
It  happened  to  my  own  battalion  to  receive 
a  draft  of  thirty-five  men  of  whom  twenty- 
six  had  been  previously  wounded,  some  of 
them  very  severely.  And  this  at  a  time 
when  there  are  probably  over  2,(X>0,000  of 
men  in  the  army  who  have  never  heard  the 
whistle  of  a  bullet. 

The  Allied  armies  are  now  under 
the  command  of  one  joint  council,  so 
we  may  assume  that  it  is  with  the  full 
approval  of  General  Joffre  that  the 
British  have  not  attempted  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  Verdun  by  an  attack 
upon  the  other  end  of  the  German  line. 
The  British  forces  are  probably  ready 
for  action,  but  are  being  held  until  the 
time  appointed  for  them  to  strike. 
There  are  many  things  to  indicate  that 
that  time  will  soon  come. 

The   Russian      This  appellation,  which 

Steam  Roller      J^^   P^^^^   f^^^   ^^  .^^^ 
Russian    advance    into 

East  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  is  much  more  appropriate  to  tho 
present  Russian  drive,  for  it  is  crush- 
ing everything  before  it.  Along  a  front 
of  three  hundred  miles  the  Russian 
line  has  moved  westward  and  in  the 
center  of  this  sector  the  gain  amounts 
to  forty  miles  within  two  weeks.  Two 
fortresses,  Lutsk  and  Dubno,  have  been 
regained  by  the  Russians  and  they  have 
for  the  fourth  time  taken  Czernovitz, 
the  capital  of  Bukovina.  The  amount 
of  booty  captured  is  enormous;  163 
cannon,  266  machine  guns,  139  bomb 
throwers  and  32  mine  throwers.  Most 
astonishing,  however,  is  the  number  of 
Austrian  prisoners.  Over  150,000  are 
reported  captured,  including  one  gen- 
eral, three  commanders  and  2467  other 
officers. 

The  capture  of  so  many  prisoners  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  way  the  Russian 
artillery  is  employed.  First  the  fire  is 
directed  upon  the  front  trenches  until 
these  become  untenable;  then  the  guns 
are  elevated  so  that  an  impassable  cur- 
tain of  fire  is  thrown  behind  the  posi- 
tions about  to  be  evacuated  and  the 
Austrians  thus  caught  between  two 
fires  have  no  option  but  surrender.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Russian  artillery  is 
ascribed  to  the  American  and  Japanese 
ammunition  which  all  thru  the  winter 
has  been  shipped  over  the  Siberian 
railroad  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  Vlad- 
ivostok and  Dalny.  The  rapid  pursuit 
of   the   retreating   Austrians   was  car- 


ried out  in  part  by  young  Belgians  in 
armored  motor  cars. 

The  Austrian  line  thru  which  the 
Russians  have  broken  was  strongly  en- 
trenched, altho  weal^iy  manned,  for 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  for  service 
in  the  Serbian  and  Italian  campaigns. 
The  foremost  line  of  entrenchments 
consisted  usually  of  a  deep  ditch, 
boarded  over  and  protected  in  places 
by  iron  roofs.  In  front  of  this  were 
some  twenty  lines  of  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements. The  shelters  or  dugouts 
in  which  the  men  lived  were  fifteen 
feet  underground  and  were  in  some 
cases  handsomely  fitted  up  with  uphol- 
stered furniture,  musical  instruments 
and  pictures.  Deep  and  crooked  com- 
munication trenches  led  to  the  listening 
pits  in  front  and  to  the  second  and 
third  lines  of  trenches  behind.  The  sec- 
ond line  was  put  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
hind the  first,  and  in  the  rear  of  this  the 
Austrian  soldiers  had  put  in  flower  an-d 
vegetable  gardens  where  the  Russians 
found  potatoes,  radishes,  lettuce  and 
onions  growing.  The  guns  were  placed 
in  casements  of  reinforced  concrete. 
Light  field  railroads  connected  the  en- 
trenchments with  the  supply  bases  be- 
hind, and  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
was  so  swift  that  much  of  the  rolling 
stock  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Russians 
north  of  the  Pruth  river  cut  off  the 
Austrians  in  Bukovina  from  those   in 


Galicia  and  on  the  evening  of  June  17 
the  bridgehead  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  Czernovitz  was 
carried  by  storm  and  1000  prisoners 
taken.  This  gave  the  city  of  Czernovitz 
into  their  hands,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
Austrian  garrison  appear  to  have  with- 
drawn into  the  Carpathians  to  the 
west. 


Italian 


THE  RUSSIAN  DRIVE 
During  the  winter  the  Austrians  and  Germans 
occupied  the  line  marked  on  the  map  but  since 
the  first  of  Jnue  the  Russians  have  advanced 
over  the  shaded  area  beyond  and  captured  the 
fortresses  of  Lutsk  and  Dubno  and  city  of 
Czernovitz 


Premier  Salandra,  when 

■n/r-  •  ^  /->  ^  called  to  account  before 
Mmistry  Out     ^^^  j^^^^^  Chamber  of 

Deputies,  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
his  optimistic  assurances  of  the  safety 
of  the  country  had  proved  unfounded 
and  that  the  Trentino  frontier  had  not 
been  adequately  protected  or  properly 
defended  against  the  Austrian  invasion. 
As  a  consequence,  he  found  himself 
without  a  majority  in  the  parliament. 
The  King  has  asked  Paolo  Boselli, 
former  Minister  of  Finance,  to  form  a 
new  cabinet  out  of  the  best  men  in  all 
parties.  Baron  Sonnino,  veteran  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  General 
Morrone,  Minister  of  War,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  cabinet,  which  includes 
also  two  Socialists  and  one  Republican. 
Probably  there  will  be  no  decided 
change  in  policy,  as  only  thirty-seven 
votes,  those  of  the  orthodox  Socialists, 
out  of  508  members,  were  cast  against 
continuing  the  war. 

General  Brusati,  whose  incompetency 
is  blamed  for  the  Italian  defeat,  is  said 
to  have  owed  his  position  to  his  having 
been  the  brother  of  the  King's  aide-de- 
camp. He  has  now  been  removed  and 
the  Italian  defense  strengthened,  so  the 
Austrians  have  made  little  progress  in 
the  past  week,  tho  they  report  some 
gains  south  of  Arsiero  and  Asiago.  The 
need  of  men  on  the  Galician  frontier 
to  meet  the  Russian  drive  will  probably 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Italian  side, 
but  according  to  reports  from  Rome  no 
Austrian  troops  have  yet  been  with- 
drawn from  this  sector. 

T     T-»  r  The   Turks   seem  to   be 

In  Defense  ~     .  ^  , 

offering  a  successful  re- 

ot  Bagdad  sistance  to  the  Russian 

and  British  advance  upon  Bagdad. 
After  the  Russians  had  taken  Trebi- 
zond  and  Erzerum  it  was  commonly 
assumed  that  the  Turkish  power  in 
Asia  Minor  had  collapsed  and  it  was 
even  prophesied  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  would  soon  reach  the  Bagdad 
railroad  and  the  Tigris  river  or  even 
Constantinople.  But  since  then  the 
Russian  armies  in  Armenia  and  Persia 
have  made  little  progress.  Their  ad- 
vance westward  from  Erzerum  has  met 
with  what  Constantinople  calls  a  de- 
cisive defeat  in  the  mountains  before 
Erzingan.  The  column  that  was  mov- 
ing south  from  Erzerum  toward  Bag- 
dad has  been  checked.  The  column  that 
crost  the  Persian  border  at  Khanikin, 
also  headed  toward  Bagdad,  has  been 
driven  back  over  the  border  with  the 
loss  of  800  men. 

The  British  also,  if  we  may  accept 
the  Constantinople  reports,  have  met 
with  reverses  upon  both  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  rivers,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, they  have  been  attempting  to 
reascend  toward  Bagdad.  A  force  from 
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Kurna  where  the  two  rivers  join  was 
sent  up  the  F^uphrates  in  boats,  but  on 
trying  to  land  on  the  northern  bank 
was  attaciced  and  routed  by  the  Turks, 
leavinj?  180  dead  behind.  Some  of  the 
British  boats  on  the  river  were  sunk 
by  the  Turkish  guns. 

The  Turkish  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Talaat  Bey,  in  reporting-  the  results  of 
the  investigation  of  Armenian  troubles, 
states  that  it  was  necessary  to  deport 
the  Armenians  from  certain  localities 
because  it  was  found  that  they  were 
conspiring  to  assist  the  Russians 
in  conquering  the  country,  and  in 
fact  had  actually  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Ottoman  government  in 
some  places.  He  admits  that  in  the 
process  of  deportation  some  abuses  un- 
fortunately occurred,  but  the  perpetra- 
tors are  being  tried  and  punished. 
Fifty-one  Turkish  soldiers  convicted 
of  mistreating  Armenians  have  been 
shot. 

This  very  mild  statement  of  the  case 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  reports 
received  from  eye-witnesses  of  the 
massacres.  According  to  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  the  20,000  Armenians  in 
Erzerum  were  all  killed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  hundred  of  whom  thirty 
were  saved  in  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionary,  Mr.  Stapleton.  The 
Moslems  came  several  times  and  de- 
manded that  the  Armenian  girls  be 
given  over  to  them,  but  Mr.  Stapleton 
answered,  "You  must  kill  me  before 
you  can  touch  them."  The  Russians  en- 
tered the  city  just  in  time  to  prevent 
their  house  from  being  blown  up  and 
looted  like  the  others. 

Allies  Blockade    ^^^  ^^^P  °^  ^Ij^  ^"^^' 
upon  Greece  has  been 

Ureece  strengthened    so    that 

the  Greek  government  has  been  prac- 
tically displaced  in  Macedonia  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  administration.  The  Al- 
lies have  declared  martial  law  in  Sa- 
lonica  and  taken  possession  of  the 
Greek  railway,  postal,  telegraph  and 
customs  systems.  A  French  naval  of- 
ficer has  taken  the  place  of  the  Greek 
commander  of  the  port.  The  national 
banks  of  Greece  proposed  to  issue  an 
additional  $6,000,000  in  paper  cur- 
rency to  supply  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  Greek  government,  but  the  Allies 
have  refused  to  allow  this  under  threat 
of  withdrawing  all  financial  assistance 
in  the  future. 

The  Greek  army,  which  was  mobil- 
ized last  September,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  kept  under  arms  ever  since, 
but  now  the  Allico  have  insisted  upon 
its  being  disbanded.  King  Constantine 
insisted  that  the  army  was  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  country  and 
tried  to  compromise  by  demobilizing 
half  of  it.  But  the  Allies  are  trying  to 
force  him  to  issue  an  order  for  complete 
demobilization  by  blockading  the  Greek 
coast. 

The  Greek  ships  in  British  and 
French  ports  were  held  and  no  coal  or 
food  was  permitted  to  enter  Greece  ex- 
cept for  use  of  the  Allied  troops.  Since 
Greece  is  dependent  upon  its  commerce 
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ARE   WE   STILL   WINNING,   WILHELM? 

and  there  was  only  food  enough  in  the 
country  to  last  ten  days,  the  people  are 
threatened  with  starvation  unless  they 
give  in. 

These  violent  measures  have  aroused 
great  indignation  in  Athens  and  mass 
meetings  were  held  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  the  Allies  toward  neutral 
nations  and  "especially  toward  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  A  mob 
of  several  hundred  made  demonstra- 
tions before  the  British  and  French 
legations  and  the  offices  of  the  Venize- 
Ics  newspapers.  Ex-Premier  Venizelos 
is  hated  because  when  in  power  he 
tried  to  bring  Greece  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  Skoloudis,  the 
present  premier,  is  striving  to  preserve 
neutrality,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
the  Allies.   • 

Altho  Greece  is  by  treaty  of  the 
powers  a  free  and  independent  state 
the  British  and  French  have  been  using 
Greek  territory  as  tho  it  were  their 
own  ever  since  the  war  began.  The  Gal- 
lipoli  campaign  was  conducted  from 
the  Greek  islands  in  the  Aegean  and 
the  island  of  Corfu  has  been  utilized  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Serbian  army, 
which  has  now  been  transported  to  Sa- 
lonica,  where  several  hundred  thousand 
British  and  French  troops  are  now  as- 
sembled for  an  attack  upon  Bulgaria. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

June  12 — Allies  blockade  Greek  ports. 
Austrian  seaplanes  bombard  Venice 
Arsenal. 

June  13 — Canadians  recover  lost 
ground  at  Zillebeke.  Russian  ad- 
vance in  Galicia  continues. 

June  1  '/■ — Conference  of  Allies  meets 
at  Paris  to  devise  means  to  check 
(ierman  commerce  after  the  war. 
Food  riots  in  Holland. 

June  15 — Germans  attack  Hill  321, 
south  of  Douaiunont. 

June  16 — Turks  claim  victories  over 
British  and  Russians  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

./(/;/(■  17 — Russians  capture  Czerno- 
vitz.  Austrian  attacks  at  Asiago 
continue. 

June  18 — General  von  ^loltke,  former 
Chief  of  General  Staff,  dies  in 
UoichstaK.  at  memorial  service  for 
Field  Marshal  von  der  (loltz. 


The  Bulgars,  claiming  the  same  rights 
of  occupation  of  Greek  soil  as  the  Al- 
lies, have  advanced  down  the  Struma 
river  and  taken  possession  of  the  Greek 
forts  at  Rupel  and  Demir-hissar,  to  the 
east  of  Salonica.  The  Allies  interpreted 
this  concession  to  the  Bulgars  as  in- 
dicating an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  the  Greeks  to  take  the  side 
of  the  Central  Powers,  so  they  are  de- 
termined to  have  the  Greek  troops  sent 
to  their  homes. 


The  Battle  of 
Skagerak 


Both  the  Germans  and 
the  British  claim  as  a 
victory  the  naval  en- 
gagement in  the  North  Sea  on  the  last 
day  of  May.  The  Kaiser  declares  that 
the  British  supremacy  of  the  seas  has 
at  last  been  overthrown  and  he  has 
promoted  Vice-Admiral  Scheer  to  Ad- 
miral because  of  his  defeat  of  a  British 
fleet  greatly  outnumbering  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  A.  J.  Balfour,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  asserts  that 
"Great  Britain  not  merely  obtained  the 
honors  of  battle,  but  also  its  substan- 
tial fruits," 

The  number  of  ships  lost  on  either 
side  is  not  yet  certainly  known.  The 
German  Admiralty  has  admitted  the 
loss  of  battle-cruiser  "Liitzow"  and  the 
cruiser  "Rostock"  as  claimed  by  the 
British,  but  formerly  denied  by  the 
German  Admiralty  "for  military  rea- 
sons." The  loss  of  the  new  and  largest 
of  the  German  battle-cruisers,  the 
"Hindenburg,"  is  still  denied  at  Ber- 
lin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
assert  that  the  British  superdread- 
nought  "Warspite"  was  sunk.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  "Warspite,"  however,  g^ives 
out  an  interview  in  which  he  tells  how 
he  brought  her  safe  back  to  port,  altho 
even  some  of  the  British  observers 
thought  her  lost  when  her  steering 
gear  was  shattered  and  she  drifted  into 
the  midst  of  the  GeiTnan  fleet.  She  was 
shelled  by  six  German  ships,  but  man- 
aged to  escape  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  and  spray. 

Leaving  out  the  "Warspite"  and  the 
"Hindenburg,"  the  Germans  figure  that 
their  losses  were  60,720  tons  against 
117,750  tons  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
They  further  claim  that  the  British 
navy  has  lost  130  ships  of  all  sorts 
since  the  war  began,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  more  than  600,000.  So  far 
as  reported,  the  Bi-itish  loss  of  life  is 
343  officers  and  6,104  men;  the  Ger- 
man is  173  officers  and  2.414  men. 
The  Germans  saved  177  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  on  the  lost  British 
warships. 

According  to  the  British  Admiralty, 
the  "Hampshire"  went  down  from 
striking  a  mine,  not  from  the  torpedo 
of  a  German  submarine.  Lord  Kitchen- 
er when  last  seen  was  on  the  quarter 
deck  about  to  enter  a  boat,  but  the 
night  was  so  stormy  that  no  boat  could 
keep  afloat. 

It  is  reported  that  on  the  same  day 
of  the  battle  of  Skagerak  fourteen  Ger- 
man merchant-steamers  being  convoyed 
across  the  Baltic  were  attacked  by 
Russian  destroyers,  which  sank  two  of 
them  and  a  small  auxiliary  cruiser. 


''HE  KB^T  LS  OUT  OF  WA^" 

SOUNDING  THE  KEYNOTE  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 
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T  H  0  U  T  orphaning  a 
single  American  child, 
without  widowing  a  single 
American  mother,  without  firing  a 
single  gun,  without  the  shedding  of 
a  single  drop  of  blood,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son wrung  from  the  most  militant 
spirit  that  ever  brooded  over  a 
battlefield  an  acknowledgment  of 
American  rights  and  an  agreement 
to  American  demands." 

Crash!  Bang!  The  explosion  had 
come.  The  Coliseum  at  St.  Louis 
was  in  cheerful,  jubilant,  orderly  tu- 
mult. The  permanent  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Convention,  Ollie 
James,  the  genial  giant  from  Ken- 
tucky, "with  the  shoulders  of  a  buf- 
falo," as  I  heard  him  described  by 
his  introducer  on  a  similar  occasion 
eight  years  ago  in  Denver,  had  just 
put  into  thunderous  words  the 
thought  which  the  Democrats  hope 
to  drive  home  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  next  five 
months.  Delegates  and  spectators 
clapped  and  shouted  for  a  while  and 
then  eager  voices  began  to  chant, 
"Say  it  again!  Say  it  again!"  So 
he  said  it  again,  with  a  little  more 
fire  and  a  little  more  punch.  Then 
the  crowd  went  mad,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  band  kept  up  its  delighted 
frenzy  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so. 

On  this  the  second  day  of  the  con- 


THE   DEMOCRATIC  DOVEKEY 

vention  the  good  old  Democratic 
party  was  enjoying  itself  hugely.  It 
had  had  a  pretty  good  time  the  day 
before  when  former  Governor  Glynn 
of  New  York  had  first  blown  the  key- 
note on  the  pitch  pipe  of  the  tem- 
porary chairmanship.  Mr.  Glynn  is 
Irish,  with  plenty  of  Celtic  fire  and 
flow  of  words.  The  crowd  had  made 
him,  too,  "say  it  again,"  when  he  de- 
clared that  though  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality of  -President  Wilson  might 
not  satisfy  the  fire-eater  or  the 
swashbuckler,  it  does 

satisfy  the  mothers  of  the  land  at  whose 
hearth  and  fireside  no  jingoistic  war 
has  placed  an  empty  chair.  It  does  sat- 
isfy the   daughters  of  this  land   from 


whom  bluster  and  brag  have  sent  no 
loving  brother  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
grave.  It  does  satisfy  the  fathers  of  this 
land  who  will  fight  for  our  flag,  and  die 
for  our  flag  when  Reason  primes  the 
rifle,  when  Honor  draws  the  sword, 
when  Justice  breathes  a  blessing  on  the 
standards  they  uphold. 

The  floor  and  the  galleries  enjoyed 
and  approved  that  thoroly,  and 
promptly  set  the  expectant  welkin 
echoing  with  their  endorsement  of 
it.  But  they  did  not  get  thoroly 
aroused  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
until  the  second  day,  when  the  boom- 
ing voice  of  Ollie  James  said  it  all 
over  again. 

By  that  time  every  one  had  real- 
ized that  the  convention  had  just  one 
real  function  to  perform.  The  can- 
didate had  already  been  selected  by 
the  logic  of  events  and  the  momen- 
tum of  public  opinion.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nomination  even  was 
hardly  necessary.  The  platform 
would  be  the  natural  product  of  three 
things,  the  party  record,  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Republicans  at' 
Chicago,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent. All  the  convention  had  to  do 
was'  to  aid  ;by  its  presence  and  its 
enthusiasm  in  sending  ringing  thru 
the  land  the  keynote  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Well,  the  task  was  well  done. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the 
keynote.    It   took   shape   in   a   dozen 
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different  ways  in  the 
words  of  orator  after  ora- 
tor, but  translated  from 
oratory  into  colloquialism 
it  runs,  "He  kept  us  out 
of  war." 

It  received  its  final  seal 
of  approval  just  before 
the  nomination  of  the 
Presidential  candidate  on 
Thursday  night.  For  two 
days  the  crowd  had  been 
spoiling  for  a  speech  from 
Bryan.  He  was  not  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention — 
his  party  associates  in 
Nebraska  had  not  wanted 
him  to  be — but,  as  he  had 
done  at  the  two  conventions  in 
Chicago,  he  occupied  a  promi- 
nent seat  in  the  press  gallery.  Every 
time  he  came  in  the  delegates 
and  spectators  cheered  him.  Then 
when  Ollie  James  had  shot  his  bolt 
of  oratory,  a  roar  of  "Bryan — Bryan 
— Bryan"  began  to  beat  in  waves  of 
sound  upon  the  chairman's  devoted 
head  from  all  over  the  Coliseum. 
Ollie  James  struggled  manfully  with 
gavel  and  waving  hand  for  a  chance 
to  say  something,  but  the  roaring 
crowd  would  have  none  of  him.  At 
last  it  had  to  take  breath  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  chairman  was  able  to 
interpolate  the  information  that  Mr. 
Bryan  had  slipped  out  to  make  a 
speech  somewhere  else,  and  that  the 
chance  to  hear  him  must  come  later. 

In  the  evening  the  moment  came, 
and  the  former  Secretary  of  State 


THE  SCHOOL  MASTER 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

School  Master — yes.  School  Master  of  the  World, 
No  hasty  demagog  who  would  have  hurled 
His  Country  into  war!  A  Man  whose  pride 
Stands  clear  of  leaning  unto  either  side 
Of  hate  and  murder,  see  him  tower  supreme 
Above  the  blinded  sneers,  with  his  great  dream 
Of  peace  for  all  the  world.  He  ivould  not  bring 
Upon  our  souls  that  dreadful  old-world  Thing 
That  drags  asunder  on  its  rack  of  hate 
The  Life  of  Europe.  Good  and  wise  and  great, 
Lofty  in  vision,  humble  in  his  pride, 
He  has  THE  GREATEST  TEACHER  on  his  side! 


Copui  iijht  Internalional  Film 

SENATOR    STONE 
The   chairman   of   the   Senate    Foreign    Relations 
Committee   had   a   difficult   position    as   chairman 
of  the   Resolutions   Committee  at  the  convention 


in  the  Wilson  Cabinet  made  an  up- 
standing, riproaring,  fighting  speech 
in  praise  and  endorsement  of  his 
quondam  chief.  The  climax  of  his 
eulogy  came  when  he  thundered  out, 
"I  have  differed  with  the  President 
as  to  some  of  his  methods,  but  I 
join  with  the  American  people  in 
thanking  God  that  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  does  not  want  us  to  take 
part  in  this  war."  The  now  familiar 
keynote  met  the  now  stereotyped  re- 
sponse— if  the  adjective  is  not  out  of 
place  in  describing  anything  so 
spontaneous  and  genuine  and  hearty. 

It  is  a  good  keynote.  It  is  a  pop- 
ular one.  And  already  it  has  per- 
formed one  valuable  service.  It  has 
removed  the  single  possibility  of  dis- 
sension in  the  Democratic  ranks — at 
the  moment  when  the  reunion  of 
Progressives  and  Republicans  makes 
unanimity  the  one  indispensable  con- 
dition for  the  Democracy.  It  has 
brought  Mr.  Bryan  back  from  out- 
side the  breastworks.  The  atmos- 
phere of  that  convention  showed  all 
too  plainly  that  Mr.  Bryan — off  the 
ticket — is  still  a  substantial  political 
asset. 

Conventions  are  different.  The 
Progressive  convention  seethed;  the 
Republican  convention  sulked;  the 
Democratic  convention  smirked.  The 
Bull  Moose  could  not  help  seething; 
it  is  (was,  must  we  say  now?)  made 
that  way.  The  Elephant  could  not 
be  blamed  for  sulking;  it  was  not 
only  led  to  bitter  water,  it  was  made 
to  drink.  The  Donkey  is  entitled  to 
smirk ;  it  has  a  splendid  rider  with  a 
splendid  record  behind  him. 

The  convention  smirked  and 
preened  its  feathers  and  grew  com- 
placent whenever  it  got  its  mind  off 
the  keynote  and  took  thought  for 
the  party  record.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years,  as  Ollie  James 
pointed  out,  that  the  Democratic 
party  had  had  a  record.    He  said : 

Durino:  the  three  years  of  its  national 
control,  Democracy  has  enacted  into  law 
more  progressive  remedial  legislation 
than  the  nation  has  ever  had  written 


upon  its  statute  books  since 
its  birth.  In  former  national 
contests  in  the  last  two 
decades,  our  party  came  as 
a  prophet.  Today  we  come 
with  deeds,  not  words;  with 
performance — greater  than 
our  promise.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  kept  its 
word  with  the  American 
people.  We  have  made  good. 

He  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, one  to  tax  the 
wealth  of  the  country 
thru  the  income  tax,  the 
other  to  "free  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  from 
the  control  of  the  great 
interests  by  making  it  elective  by 
the  people  at  the  polls."  He  held  up 
also  the  Underwood  tariff,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  rural 
credit  law  as  shining  examples  of 
Democratic  constructive  legislation. 
Mr.  Bryan,  when  his  turn  came, 
drove  home  the  same  record  of  con- 
structive achievement  with  those 
triple-barreled  detonations  of  hand 
on  hand  with  which  he  characteris- 
tically punctuates  his  most  earnest 
statements. 

The  Democracy  smirked,  and  nomi- 
nated Wilson  and  Marshall — at  five 
minutes  of  twelve  on  Thursday 
night,  because  Friday  is  an  unlucky 
daj' — and  adopted  a  platform,  and 
went  home,  contented,  happy,  hope- 
ful, confident.  For  why  should  it 
not  be? 

And  it  will  be  a  very  pretty  fight. 


Copuright   I'ndatcood 

JUDGE    WESTCOTT 
Twice    he    has    nominated    Woodrow    Wilson    for 
the   Presidency.   Once  his  man  won  the  nomina- 
tion and  the  election ;  the  second  time — 


THE      NEXT      GENERATION      IN      AMERICAN     LIFE 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 


BY  GEORGE  E,   VINCENT 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


HE  American 
people  from  now 
on  will  be  forced 
more  and  more 
to  consider  their 
lives  and  activi- 
ties from  a  na- 
tional    stand- 

point.  Whether 

or  not  the  countrj^  should  be  readj' 
for  war,  it  must  be  prepared  for  a 
peace  which  will  bring  challenges 
and  tests.  World  markets  are  not  to 
be  mastered  by  "manifest  destiny," 
nor  is  moral  power  to  be  exerted  by 
mere  assertion.  The  days  of  drift,  of 
self-indulgence,  of  slip-shod  methods, 
of  complacency,  of  isolation  are  num- 
bered. Will  Americans  have  the  in- 
telligence and  character  to  train,  dis- 
cipline, organize,  unify  themselves, 
or  must  they  undergo  an  ordeal  im- 
posed from  without? 

The  tasks  to  be  undertaken  are 
heavy  and  exacting.  The  efficiency  of 
underlying  industries,  notably  agri- 
culture, must  be  greatly  increased; 
the  problems  of  marketing  must  be 
more  satisfactorily  solved;  an  alert 
and  resourceful  commercial  organi- 
zation both  governmental  and  private 
must  be  set  up  in  foreign  countries; 
conduct  of  public  affairs,'  taxation, 
municipal,  state  and  Federal  admin- 
istration must  be  of  a  better,  more 
modern  kind;  public  health  must  be 
safeguarded,  child  welfare  promot- 
ed ;  housing,  industrial  insurance,  re- 
lations of  employers  and  workmen 
must  receive  careful  attention;  dif- 
ferences of  race,  language,  and  tra- 
ditions, of  economic  and  social  status, 
must  be  reconciled;  moral  standards 
must  be  sturdily  maintained;  a 
sense  of  national  purpose  and  ideals, 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  must  be 
deepened. 

EDUCATION  FOR  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

EVERY  one  of  these  tasks,  and 
countless  others,  make  demands 
upon  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  Education,  therefore,  may 
no  longer  be  looked  at  individually  or 
locally ;  it  must  be  considered  nation- 
ally. Attention  shifts  from  the  per- 
sonal career  of  the  pupil  to  the  needs 
of  the  country.  For  Emerson  Ameri- 
ca spelled  in  capital  letters  "oppor- 
tunity" ;  tomorrow  "national  service" 
will  appear  in  larger  type.  The  ideals 
of  West  Point  and  Annapolis  will 
translate  themselves  into  the  stand- 
ards of  technical  and  professional 
training  of  all  kinds.  The  same  spirit 
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Few  educators  are  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  broad  field  of  univer- 
sity and  popular  education  as 
President  Vincent  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  is  the  son  of 
Bishop  Vincent,  who  founded 
Chautauqua,  and  himself  served  as 
editor  of  the  Chautauqua  Press, 
vice-principal,  principal  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Chautauqua  Institution 
before  his  recent  election  to  the 
office  of  chancellor..  His  teaching 
was  done  mostly  at  the  University 
of  Chicago, where  he  became  dean  of 
the  faculties  of  art,  literature  and 
science  in  1907;  he  has  held  his  pres- 
ent office  at  Minnesota  since  1911. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Social  Mind 
and      Edxication." — The      Editor. 


may  be  expected  slowly  to  permeate 
the  entire  educational  system. 

Long  before  the  war  brought 
Americans  face  to  face  with  a  new 
national  situation,  there  were  many 
signs  of  discontent  with  the  organi- 
zation, methods,  ideals  and  results  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  No- 
where more  than  in  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  did  the  tendency  to 
follow  tradition,  to  drift,  to  "muddle 
thru"  seem  more  pronounced.  Busi- 
ness men,  parents,  teachers,  pupils, 
college  professors  and  students  have 
been  finding  fault. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  they 
have  been  saying :  Training  for  occu- 
pations has  been  neglected;  children 
leave  school  because  they  are  bored; 
they  drift  into  "blind  alley"  occupa- 
tions; the  studies  of  the  elementary 
school  are  too  formal  and  meaning- 
less to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pupils ; 
school  children  learn  nothing  thoro- 
ly  and  well,  but  have  a  vague  smat- 
tering of  many  things;  the  rural 
schools  are  baclavard  and  country 
children  are  slighted ;  the  great  mass 
of  teachers  are  ill-trained,  inexperi- 
enced, underpaid,  ephemeral,  "a  mob 
of  mobile  maidens  meditating  matri- 
mony"; the  school  is  not  connected 
closely  with  the  life  of  the  communi- 
ty which  it  is  supposed  to  serve;  col- 
leges are  loafing  places  for  young 
barbarians  without  mental  interests ; 
even  the  graduate  work  of  universi- 
ties is  too  much  a  kind  of  formal  and 
pretentious  erudition ;  professional 
schools  for  all  their  efficiency  are 
sending  out  lav^vers,  doctors,  engi- 
neers, dentists,  bent  upon  personal 
success  and  regarding  the  public  as 
a  mine  to  be  worked  rather  than  a 
community  to  be  served. 


These  indictments  as  a  whole  are 
too  sweeping,  undiscriminating,  un- 
fair. They  vary  widely  in  their  valid- 
ity and  value.  As  a  symptom  they  are 
significant  and  encouraging.  An  en- 
larging group  of  educational  leaders, 
specialists  in  education,  college  pro- 
fessors, school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  is  alive  to  the 
situation. 

While  these  people  naturally  re- 
sent such  criticisms  as  seem  to  be 
an  outcome  of  ignorance,  self-in- 
terest, or  class  feeling,  they  wel- 
come all  suggestions,  and  are  always 
experimenting  fruitfullj^  with  new 
ideas  and  methods.  The  chief  hope 
for  the  gradual  development  of  an  ed- 
ucational system  fitted  to  serve  the 
national  purposes  lies  in  this  com- 
pany of  open-minded  men  and 
women. 

Educational  experiments  now  be- 
ing carried  on  suggest  possibilities 
for  the  future.  University  practice 
schools,  public  school  systems,  private 
institutions,  and  individuals  are 
testing  new  theories  and  methods  in 
elementary  education.  In  the  voca- 
tional field,  bureaus  of  guidance, 
trade  schools,  continuation  classes, 
part  time  shop  and  class  schools  are 
in  operation.  Pre-vocational  subjects, 
manual  training,  shopwork,  domestic 
science,  commercial  branches,  and 
agriculture  are  being  taught  in 
hundreds  of  high  schools.  College 
curricula  are  being  gradually  modi- 
fied to  give  more  room  to  the  natural 
and  the  social  sciences.  There  is  a 
tendency  also  to  introduce  courses  in 
business,  journalism,  and  other  pur- 
suits which  have  a  vocational  or 
professional  character.  The  scope  of 
popular  education  is  being  extended 
by  means  of  University  Extension, 
short  courses,  correspondence  teach- 
ing, reading  courses  like  that  of  the 
Chautauqua  Circle,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  Industrial  and  educa- 
tional surveys  such  as  those  recently 
undertaken  in  Richmond,  Minneapo- 
lis, and  Cleveland  are  significant  and 
promising  evidences  of  scientific  in- 
terest. 

THE  MACHINERY  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  present  situation,  then,  re- 
veals an  encouraging  spirit  of 
educational  pioneering  and  many 
things  already  accomplished.  The 
main  lines  of  development  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  system  which  shall  be  in 
the  best  sense  national  begin  to 
emerge.  Attention  may  first  be  turn- 
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ed  to  organization,  the  machinery  of 
administration,  supervision,  public 
support,  standards. 

The  deadly  effect  of  mere  mechan- 
ism is  well-known.  Bureaucracy  is 
always  a  potential  blight.  But  no 
system  can  get  on  without  organiza- 
tion. So  far  American  education  has 
suffered  more  from  unorganized  lo- 
calism. The  rural  district,  the  village 
and  town  unit  have  asserted  their 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
independently.  Politically  elected 
county  superintendents — many  of 
them  excellent  individuals — as  a  class 
must  give  more  time  to  their  political 
fences  than  to  their  pedagogical 
flocks.  Many  states  distribute  school 
funds  from  the  state  treasury.  But 
too  generally  these  forms  of  state 
aid  serve  to  lower  rather  than  to 
supplement  local  tax  rates.  Even 
when  the  subsidy  is  conditioned  upon 
an  equal  local  contribution,  the  plan 
results  in  rewarding  the  strong  ra- 
ther than  in  helping  the  weak. 

EDUCATING  ALL   CHILDREN 

THE  general  policy  which  seems 
likely  slowly  to  be  adopted  in  the 
different  states  will  assert  the  state's 
equal  interest  in  all  the  children  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  will  explicitly 
demand  an^equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children,  poor  or  well  to 
do,  rural  or  urban.  This  policy  will  in- 
volve several  lines  of  development ; 
consolidation  of  one-room  schools  into 
central,  graded  schools  '  to  which 
pupils  are  transported  in  public  ve- 
hicles; supervision  by  appointed 
superintendents  and  assistants  with 
professional  training;  administra- 
tive units,  based  on  the  county,  or 
socially  homogeneous,  with  boards 
sharing  local  responsibility  with  a 
state  board  of  education ;  a  state 
school  fund  carefully  apportioned  so 
as  to  stimulate  local  activity  and  to 
maintain  standards;  provision  for 
turning  over  to  the  State  Board  the 
administration  of  backward,  sparse- 
ly settled,  or  negligent  districts  which 
fail  to  maintain  satisfactory  schools ; 
more  severe  requirements  for 
teachers'  certificates  with  correspond- 
ingly increased  salaries,  provisions 
for  promotion,  premiums  on  per- 
manency, pension  systems ;  and  in  the 
rural  regions  especially,  school 
manses  which  will  provide  for 
teachers  comfortab'.e  and  dignified 
living  quarters.  High  school  oppor- 
tunities will  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  ambitious  country  boy 
or  girl,  either  at  the  nearest  consoli- 
dated school  -  or  at  the  town  high 
school,  where  the  rural  pupil  will  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  state  system  will  also  include 
vocational  and  cultural  continuation 


classes,  "short  courses,"  correspond- 
ence teaching,  social  center  activi- 
ties for  adults.  In  this  way  localism 
will  yield  to  a  unified,  well-ad- 
ministered state  system  concerned 
with  providing  opportunities  of  an 
appropriate  and  equivalent  kind  for 
all  the  people  of  the  state.  Local  re- 
sponsibility will  not  be  wholly  sur- 
rendered ;  it  will  be  shared  with  the 
state  authority  whose  leadership  will 
be  recognized.  This  central  organiza- 
tion will  probably  consist  of  a  state 
board  of  education,  a  board-appoint- 
ed state  superintendent  of  recognized 
professional  standing,  and  a  staff  of 
competent  supervisors  and  special- 
ists. State  funds  will  be  apportioned 
by  this  board. 

Just  as  each  state  will  attempt  to 
equalize  educational  opportunities 
within  its  own  borders,  so  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  compelled  to 
cooperate  with  the  states  in  bring- 
ing about  something  like  democracy 
in  education  thruout  the  nation. 
"States'  rights"  will  not  be  over- 
ridden; the  subtle  influence  of  sub- 
sidy will  accomplish  in  this  larger 
field  what  it  is  already  doing  within 
the  individual  states.  For  years  state 
agricultural  colleges  have  been  sup- 
ported in  part  by  grants  from  the 
Federal  treasury.  From  the  same 
source  state  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  is  re- 
ceiving a  progressive  appropriation. 
A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  to 
stimulate  by  a  similar  subsidy  the 
teaching  of  industrial  subjects  thru- 
out the  Union.  The  policy  of  national 
subsidy  for  education  is  under  way 
and  gaining  momentum;  the  national 
aspect  of  education  is  clearly  recog- 
nized. 

One  may  be  in  heartiest  sympathy 
with  this  general  policy,  and  yet 
foresee  serious  dangers  if  the  policy 
is  not  well  considered  and  wisely  ad- 
ministered. There  is  very  real  peril 
from  a  pedagogical  pork-barrel.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  perfervid  elo- 
quence with  which  a  congressman 
would  denounce  any  attempt  to  op- 
pose an  educational  bill  carrying  a 
large  appropriation  for  his  district 
when  he  might  hesitate  to  urge  a 
new  post  office  or  the  improvement  of 
an  unnavigable  creek. 

NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

CONGRESS  ought  to  provide  an 
adequate  educational  adminis- 
tration before  the  subsidy  policy 
goes  much  further.  The  status  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  eloquent  of  the  value  which 
the  people  place  upon  education  as 
a  national  function.  A  subordinate  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  poor- 
ly paid,  with  pitifully  meager  appro- 
priations   and    a   wholly    inadequate 


staff,  destitute  of  real  authority,  the 
United  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation at  a  given  time  commands  re- 
spect by  reason  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties, almost  in  spite  of  his  humiliat- 
ing position. 

The  new  responsibilities  which 
face  the  country  will  compel  a  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion as  a  national  task.  There  should 
be  a  Federal  department  of  education 
with  a  secretary.  A  national  board 
should  be  created,  an  adequate  staff 
of  supervisors  and  experts  provided. 
All  legislation  concerning  education 
should  be  either  initiated  by  the 
board  or  submitted  to  it  for  advice; 
all  Federal  subsidies  should  be  dis- 
tributed under  its  authority.  Such  a 
national  department  would  coordi- 
nate, complete,  and  give  Federal 
leadership  to  a  national  system  of 
education. 

W^HAT  ENDS  SHALL  WE  SEEK? 

WHAT  aims  will  the  national 
and  state  administrations  set 
up  as  they  work  out  a  more  conscious, 
purposeful  system  of  education? 
They  will  have  to  keep  in  mind :  first, 
training  for  occupational  efficiency; 
second,  the  encouragement  of  spon- 
taneity and  initiative,  and,  third,  the 
fostering  of  capacity  for  civic  life. 
The  nation  will  depend  for  highest 
success  upon  the  ability  of  its  citi- 
zens to  do  their  work  expertly  and 
economically,  to  discover  new  and 
useful  ways  of  thought  and  action, 
and  to  live  together  on  terms  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  good  will  as  they 
work  for  common  ends. 

Plato's  philosophers  in  the  Repub- 
lic, endowed  with  almost  super- 
natural insight,  assigned  the  children 
to  the  social  status  and  occupations 
for  which  they  were  by  nature  fitted. 
This  was  true  vocational  guidance. 
No  time  and  effort  were  wasted. 
Each  child  was  predestined  and  pre- 
pared. There  were  no  blind  alleys.  In 
America  there  are  people  who  would 
have  the  children  of  the  obviously 
humble  quickly  set  upon  the  paths  to 
shop,  mill,  department  store,  field, 
mine  or  railway.  There  is  an  insistent 
demand  for  "practical"  training  with 
no  "frills"  or  "fads."  Manual  dex- 
terity, minds  early  automatic  in  a 
certain  routine,  docility  and  "con- 
tentment" are  requirements.  The 
men  who  half  unconsciously  are 
seeking  employees  see  the  first  func- 
tion of  national  education,  but  they 
are  in  danger  of  ignoring  the  other 
two.  They  do  not  realize  that  there 
are  no  philosophers  to  assign  Ameri- 
can children  at  the  outset  to  their 
places  in  the  social  order,  nor  that  in 
a  way  these  children  are  later  to 
form  a  part  of  that  control  which 
democracy    substitutes    for   the    ^ill- 
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wise  philosophers  of  Plato's  "Aris- 
tocracy of  Intellect." 

In  the  elementary  school,  the  basis 
of  the  national  system,  will  begin  the 
guided  growth  which  will  contribute 
to  all  three  of  the  educational  aims, 
occupational  skill,  initiative,  civic 
consciousness.  It  is  certain  that  the 
elementary  school  of  the  future  will 
be  far  less  formal.  Arithmetic,  read- 
ing, grammar  and  nature  study  will 
emerge  much  later  as  conscious  tasks. 
Even  then  they  will  be  taught  in  a 
quite  different  way.  Doing,  seeing, 
handling  things;  excursions  in  the 
country;  observation  and  recording 
of  weather  conditions ;  study  of  rocks 
and  soils-  of  plants,  trees  and  ani- 
mals; visits  to  stores,  post  office,  fire- 
engine  houses,  to  farms,  creameries, 
elevators,  following  up  vivid  in- 
terests; making  houses  and  furni- 
ture; finding  out  about  familiar 
things,  like  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter; using  weights  and  measures, 
figuring  because  one  wants  to  know 
results;  listening  to  stories,  retelling 
them,  learning  to  read  them,  playing 
and  working  with  one's  mates ;  learn- 
ing the  need  for  rules  and  respect  for 
others'  rights — these  are  the  ma- 
terials and  methods  which  in  the 
earlier  years  will  almost  wholly  take 
the  place  of  books.  Bodies  and  minds 
will  grow;  dexterities  and  concrete, 
vivid  experiences  will  accumulate 
ready  for  the  reflective,  more  formal 
training  to  follow. 

IS  "MENTAL  DISCIPLINE"   NEEDED? 

GOOD  people  are  shocked  by  the 
idea  of  this  "royal  road,"  this 
"primrose  path."  What  of  discipline 
and  duty,  and  the  moral  power  which 
comes  from  doing  disagreeable 
things?  The  answer  is  that  enough 
children  have  already  been  subjected 
to  this  demoralizing  theory  and 
practise  to  give  some  notion  of  re- 
sults. It  is  fairly  well  established  that 
boys  and  girls  who  under  this  system 
postpone  formal  studies  make  prog- 
ress so  rapidly  that  on  entrance  to 
high  school  they  are  quite  able  to 
hold  their  own  in  reading,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic,  while  in  freshness  of 
interest,  wide  range  of  practical 
knowledge  and  experience,  and 
ability  to  reason  independently  they 
are  noticeably  superior  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  conventional  school. 

By  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
tested  by  the  varied  experiences  of 
the  earlier  grades,  children  begin  to 
display  special  aptitudes  and  in- 
terests. These  will  influence  the  ac- 
tivities and  studies  suggested  to  the 
pupils.  The  persons  assigned  to  the 
work  of  vocational  guidance  will  be- 
gin to  discuss  with  boys  and  girls 
their  future  plans.  Courses  will  be 
adapted  to  individual  needs.  Out  of 
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the  elementary  school  pupils  will  be 
guided  according  to  aptitudes,  am- 
bitions and  circumstances  to  schools 
of  different  types  which  give  special 
training  in  mechanical  pursuits,  com- 
mercial subjects,  fine  and  industrial 
arts,  agriculture  and  rural  life,  gen- 
eral education,  preparation  for 
technical  and  professional  schools  or 
colleges.  Many  pupils  will  be  directed 
to  special  occupational  courses  which 
they  will  pursue  until  they  are  of 
legal  age  to  enter  upon  wage  earning. 

Even  when  students  have  begun  to 
work  they  will  not  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  educational  system. 
In  part  time  or  continuation  classes 
they  will  learn  to  connect  theory  and 
practise  and  will  follow  pursuits  of 
a  cultural  or  recreative  character. 
Thru  evening  classes,  social  centers, 
extension  activities,  debating  clubs, 
public  libraries,  reading  courses, 
civic  associations,  public  concerts 
and  recitals,  popular  lectures,  exhibi- 
tions of  industrial  arts,  social 
museums,  etc.,  the  whole  adult  popu- 
lation will  realize  that  national  edu- 
cation is  a  continuous  grovvi;h  from 
childhood  to  the  end  of  life. 

The  system  sketched  above  offers 
an  opportunity  for  self-development, 
spontaneity  and  personal  initiative. 
The  pupil  is  not  cowed  by  coercion. 
He  has  been  allowed  to  express  him- 
self in  many  ways,  by  work,  talk, 
drawing,  singing,  playing.  He  is  not 
forced  to  learn  meaningless  symbols, 
to  accept  a  great  number  of  state- 
ments on  the  authority  of  book  or 
teacher.  His  knowledge  is  personal 
and  first  hand.  He  has  the  habit  of 
dealing  with  concrete  realities,  of 
finding  out  things  for  himself,  of  in- 
venting ways  of  solving  problems — in 
short  he  has  been  learning  to  think. 
This  is  so  valuable  a  national  asset 
that  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  de- 
mand for  premature  ability  to  read, 
write,  cipher  and  work  docilely  were 
to  regiment  American  children  into 
methodical,  lock-step,  disciplined  au- 
tomata for  common  industrial  and 
commercial  uses.  Quite  apart  from 
the  rights  of  these  children  to  enjoy 
a  period  of  free,  spontaneous,  happy 
growth,   the   short   cut   to   efficiency 


theory  would  do  untold  harm  to  na- 
tional welfare  and  the  democratic 
idea  of  life. 

In  secondary  and  higher  education 
problem  solving  and  tests  of  think- 
ing power  rather  than  information 
will  be  the  rule.  Even  now  the  imagi- 
native teachers  of  law,  economics, 
political  .science,  and  the  natural 
.sciences  do  not  ask  for  definitions 
but  set  problems  for  the  student  to 
discuss  in  the  light  of  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation.  This  is  true 
education  because  it  is  so  much  like 
life.  In  a  democratic  society  the  con- 
ventionalizing forces,  imitation, 
fashion,  social  rivalry,  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  are  so  strong  that  the 
duty  of  education  to  promote  indi- 
viduality and  independent  thinking 
is  imperative. 

CREATING  A  SENSE  OF  THE  NATION 

IN  seeking  the  third  end,  the  foster- 
ing of  civic  loyalty  and  idealism,  na- 
tional education  will  aim  to  cultivate 
in  young  and  old  the  historical  and 
social  imagination.  History,  the  social 
sciences,  literature  and  philosophy  as 
the  expression  of  human  culture 
will  constitute  the  "New  Humani- 
ties." From  the  earliest  years  of  the 
elementary  school  thru  the  univer- 
sity and  all  the  agencies  of  popular 
education,  effort  will  be  made  to  de- 
velop in  every  mind  some  sense  of  the 
vast,  ongoing  collective  life  men  call 
the  nation,  a  panorama  of  the  past 
with  its  great  figures,  its  story  and 
song,  its  struggles  and  victories,  its 
mistakes  and  failures.  And  this  will 
be  done  with  the  hope  of  projecting 
into  the  future  a  vision  of  purpose 
and  responsibility  which  will  give 
meaning  to  each  individual  life.  A 
national  education  would  be  a  failure 
which  did  not  transcend  material  effi- 
ciency and  touch  this  with  idealistic 
aims  and  loyalties. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  narrow  concep- 
tion of  true  culture  which  did  not 
place  the  nation  in  its  relation  to 
general  civilization,  and  inspire  a 
patriotism  which  seeks  to  make  one's 
country  strong  and  true  not  only  to 
its  own  interests  but  to  those  of  all 
mankind.  National  education  should 
produce  not  Chauvinism  but  chivalry. 
This  national  system  will  not  be 
all  under  national  and  state  control. 
Privately  endowed  universities,  col- 
leges and  schools  will  continue  to  be 
experimental  laboratories  for  educa- 
tional progress.  Uniformity  in  educa- 
tional methods  would  be  unfortunate. 
The  very  principle  of  spontaneity 
and  initiative  calls  for  a  variety  of 
institutions  free  to  try  new  things, 
but  proud  lo  declare  themselves  a 
part  of  the  national  system  and  ready 
to  serve  the  common  country. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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HO  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash."  An  article  about 
building  and  machinery  at 
Chautauqua  is  a  treatise  of  non-es- 
sentials, not  that  physical  properties 
could  be  dispensed  with  altogether 
but  that  they  are  accessory;  some- 
thing before  them  determined  their 
evolution.  When  a  disastrous  fire  had 
visited  Chautauqua  in  1909,  the  In- 
stitution sent  out  to  its  friends  the 
confident  message,  which  was  quoted 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  "You 
can't  burn  down  an  idea." 

It  may  have  been  half-counterfeit 
satisfaction,  to  be  sure,  with  which 
the  early  Chautauquans  declared  that 
when  they  grew  tired  on  the  flat  am- 
phitheater benches,  they  "leaned 
back  upon  the  salubrious  atmos- 
phere." Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of 
a  log  and  a  boy  on  the  other  might, 
provisionally,  have  constituted  a 
university;  but  if  they  had  done  so, 
the  log  would  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably have  become,  in  course  of  time, 
paraphernalia  emeritus.  Housing,  en- 
vironment, and  access  are  demanded 
and  commanded  by  the  educational 
genius,  though  not  by  the  recluse. 
So  the  Chautauquans  of  the  early 
70's,  while  rejoicing  in  things  as  they 
were,  started  a  program  of  material 
growth. 


BY  E.  H.  BLICHFELDT 

Yet  the  order  is  important.  Chau- 
tauqua did  not  begin  with  an  aggre- 
gation of  material,  into  which  life 
must  somehow  be  pumped.  It  began 
with  an  idea,  and  the  contagious  en- 
thusiasm of  a  group  of  people  for 
that  idea,  as  they  saw  it  incarnate  in 
one  man.  This  genius,  which  soon  be- 
came social  rather  than  personal,  dif- 
fuse rather  than  particular,  gradual- 
ly lifted  roofs  over  the  heads  of  its 
devotees,  gave  dignity  and  solidity 
to  their  gathering  places,  provided 
facilities  for  their  community  life, 
and  adapted  their  surroundings  to 
their  growing  needs  from  year  to 
year. 

To  infer  that  Chautauqua  has  be- 
come rich  and  can  order  costly  struc- 
tures and  roadways  at  will  would  be 
beside  the  mark.  On  the  contrary 
Chautauqua  still  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  as  an  educational  institution 
ought.  With  what  justification  could 
it  grow  rich?  President  Frost  of 
Berea  College  worthily  put  this 
thought,  when  he  declared,  "Berea 
can  never  be  rich  as  long  as  anybody 
in  these  mountains  is  poor."  Chau- 
tauqua is  poor  in  the  sense  that 
recognized  needs  or  opportunities 
every  year  must  be  disregarded  for 
lack  of  means.  When  a  need  becomes 
vital  enough  and  articulate  enough. 


however,    means   and   disposition  to 
provide  for  it  somehow  come  forth. 

It  is  as  a  sign  of  "inward  grace" 
that  Chautauquans  recognize  in  ex- 
ternal growth  a  cause  of  rejoicing. 
Brick  paved  high-ways,  double-track 
interurban  car  lines,  entrances  of 
brick  and  concrete  in  good  architec- 
tural design,  landscape  treatment  on 
a  broad  scale,  educational  buildings 
in  comprehensive  groups,  hotel  rooms 
with  steam  heat  and  other  like  con- 
veniences, private  residences  costing 
a  fortune  to  build  do  not  grow  up 
around  an  enterprise  of  fleeting 
character;  yet  all  these  things  are 
taking  shape  of  late  at  Chautau- 
qua. The  fact  is  that  the  parent 
institution  of  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment, on  Chautauqua  Lake,  in  west- 
ern New  York,  has  within  a  decade 
passed  into  a  wholly  new  phase,  the 
"city  of  tents"  giving  way  very  fast 
to  a  city  that  "has  foundations." 
Electric  light  and  power  plants,  gas 
mains,  water  supply  and  sewerage, 
paved  sidewalks,  year-round  office 
buildings  of  fire-proof  or  slow  burn- 
ing construction  are  among  the 
things  that  one  by  one  have  sup- 
planted the  earlier  makeshifts.  Over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  be- 
ing expended  this  year  to  present 
the  assembly  to  1916  visitors  in  its 
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now  well  defined  character  as  a  per- 
manent institution. 

The  visitor  will  be  met  by  two  im- 
portant and  striking  improvements 
in  two  approaches — the  water  gate 
or  pier,  where  will  enter  the  visitor 
coming  by  steamboat  from  other 
points  on  Lake  Chautauqua,  and  the 
land  gate,  where  will  enter  the  visit- 
or coming  by  trolley  from  any  di- 
rection or  by  motor  car  over  the  ex- 
cellent highway  which  connects  with 
the  great  east-and-west  thorofare  at 
Westfield,  New  York.  These  portals, 
the  former  always  beautiful  but  of 
late  inadequate,  the  other  a  back- 
yard entrance  in  the  past,  are  both 
being  enlarged,  made  commodious, 
and  architecturally  beautified  to  com- 
port with  the  dignity  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  interurban  car  line  that 
skirts  the  grounds  thruout  their 
length  is  being  pushed  outward  so 
as  to  increase  the  acreage  and  inter- 
pose a  border  of  parks  and  lawns 
between  the  town  and  the  passer-by. 
Incidentally,  the  line  is  thus  made  to 
pass  close  to  the  fine  Chautauqua  golf 
grounds.  On  the  outer  edge  of  this 
newly  annexed  strip  the  new  colon- 
naded station  is  to  be  built,  at  a 
cost  of  some  $40,000.  A  brick-paved 


state  highway  along  the  new  line  of 
traffic,  double  tracking  of  the  electric 
road,  landscape  gardening,  and  the 
like,  are  accessories  of  the  plan. 

North  along  the  highway,  next  to 
the  big  garage  that  fronts  the  sta- 
tion, the  largest  public  school  of  its 
sort  in  New  York  State  is  in  process 
of  erection.  It  is  significant  as  to  the 
year-round  population  that  is  fast 
growing  up  about  Chautauqua,  a 
summer  resort  originally  of  only  a 
few  weeks'  life  each  year.  This  is 
classed  as  a  rural  school,  incorporat- 
ing three  former  districts,  and  serves 
nearly  250  children.  The  plant,  on 
which  $30,000  has  already  been 
expended,  is  to  have  a  $50,000  addi- 
tion. 

All  this  is  outside  the  gates.  So 
also  is  the  superb  manor  that  one  of 
the  family  of  Packards  of  automobile 
fame  is  putting  up,  though  it  is  near 
enough  to  the  gates  for  hourly  mi- 
gration between  private  park  and 
public  forum.  Within  the  assembly 
grounds  the  summer  schools  estab- 
lishment at  one  end  is  being  very 
considerably  enlarged,  and  at  the 
other  end  a  home  for  deaconesses  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
fine   memorial  to  James   Fenton   of 


Buffalo,  will  be  the  tenth  denomina- 
tional building  at  Chautauqua. 

The  opportunity  for  some  man 
or  woman  of  wealth  and  vision  to 
supplement  what  has  been  done, 
without  embarrassing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  scheme  by 
misfit  provisions  and  restrictions, 
would  seem  to  be  no  longer  obscure 
or  doubtful.  A  library  building  with 
fireproof  housing  for  art  exhibits, 
full  and  dignified  furnishing  for  the 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  shrine  of  the 
home  readers,  and  for  the  Hall  of  the 
Christ,  headquarters  of  the  religious 
department,  more  good  road  build- 
ing, substantial  and  beautiful  seats 
about  all  the  parks,  still  further  gifts 
to  the  Summer  Schools,  so  that  they 
may  complete  their  quadrangle  of 
recitation  halls  and  have  endowed 
dormitories  for  teachers  and  students 
of  limited  means,  these  are  some  of 
the  purely  physical  needs.  Such  needs 
proclaim  themselves  all  the  more 
loudly  and  all  the  more  confidently 
because  of  the  demonstration  of  the 
past  few  months  that  Chautauquans 
and  others  believe  in  Chautauqua  and 
that  they  mean  it  shall  continually 
enlarge  its  usefulness. 

Chautauqua,  New  York 


CHAUTAUQUA  BEFORE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAS 

BY    IDA   M.    COLE 


No  spot  in  America  has  been 
the  scene  of  more  spectacular 
pilgrimages  than  the  shores  of 
Chautauqua  Lake.  The  tall  trees 
could  relate  wonderful  tales  of  days 
long  before  the  French  occupancy, 
when  this  beautiful  region  knew 
only  the  moccasined  tread  of  the  "red 


ruler  of  the  shade" ;  of  the  days  when 
the  Fries  fought  heroically  for  their 
native  land  and  were  exterminated 
by  the  hostile  Senecas. 

As  you  see  the  evening  lights 
streaming  from  the  windows  of  hun- 
dreds of  houses  on  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  grounds,  you  think  of  that 


night,  years  and  years  ago,  when,  the 
historian  tells  us,  the  Senecas  took 
horrible  revenge  on  the  Fries  and  all 
along  the  lake  region  there  burned  a 
"thousand  fires,"  each  fire  an  Erie 
burning  at  the  stake.  That  was  fif- 
teen years  before  La  Salle  came  over 
the  portage  and  sailed  down  the  lake 


THE  NEW  BO.A.T  LANDING   .A^T  CHAUTAUQUA 


GATHERED  ABOUT  THE  HALL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  UNDER  THE  TREES  AT  CHAUT. 


and  he  must  have  seen  on  either  bank 
the  old  Erie  villages  overgrown  with 
vines  and  crumbling  in  decay. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  Miller 
Tower,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Institution,  and  looking  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  lake,  one  can 
visualize  the  appearance  of  that  in- 
trepid band  led  by  the  famous  ex- 
plorer La  Salle,  who  after  traversing 
the  portage  from  Lake  Erie  dropt 
their  canoes  into  Chautauqua  Lake. 
What  a  motley  crew  it  was  which  fol- 
lowed La  Salle  that  day — French 
soldiers,  Canadian  settlers  and  In- 
dians— on  their  mission  to  establish 
the  claim  of  France  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered territory. 

But  La  Salle  was  not  the  first 
white  man  to  find  this  region.  In 
1615,  five  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
the  youthful  Etienne  Brule,  accom- 
panied by  twelve  friendly  Hurons, 
sailed  on  Lake  Chautauqua.  On  his 
journey  from  Canada  he  came  over 
the  old  portage  to  the  present  village 
of  Mayville,  and  there  embarked  on 
Chautauqua  Lake,  passed  into  the 
Chadakoin,  and  thence  to  the  Alle- 
gheny. He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  white  man  to  visit  Chautauqua 
county.  A  few  years  after  Brule's 
journey.  La  Salle  came  and  still  later 
this  lake  was  the  scene  of  the  pic- 
turesque expedition  under  de  Celo- 
ron. 

Another  band  which  probably 
came  this  way,  seeking  not  territorial 
conquest  but_  a  haven  of  peace,  was 
the  group  of  Acadian  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  the  "Beautiful  River" 
which  carried  them  "into  the  golden 
stream  of  the  broad  and  swift  Mis- 
sissippi." 
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While  Longfellow  in  "Evangeline" 
does  not  state  the  way  of  journeying, 
yet  of  all  the  conjectural  routes  this 
is  the  most  plausible.  For  it  is  known 
that  for  centuries  the  Indians  fol- 
lowed this  route  from  gulf  to  gulf, 
a  distance  of  some  four  thousand 
miles,  from  Barcelona  on  Lake  Erie, 
over  the  portage  to  Chautauqua  Lake, 
a  distance  of  some  eight  miles,  then 
over  the  waters  of  Chautauqua  to 
the  Chadakoin  and  to  the  Alle- 
gheny. 

It  is  said  that  a  barn  some  five 
miles  from  Chautauqua  Institution 
drains  one  side  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  other  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  certain  that  the  di- 
vide between  the  two  great  systems 
— that  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  that 
of  the  Mississippi — is  situated  where 
the  barn  stands. 

Chautauqua  Lake  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  Lake  Erie  and  several 
hundred  feet  higher,  so  that  at  first 
thought  the  visitor  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  drains  into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  is  surprized  to  find  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

In  1749  still  another  voyage,  as 
picturesque  as  it  was  momentous, 
was  made  by  Capt.  Bienville  de  Celo- 
ron.  In  July  of  that  year  he  landed 
at  Barcelona  and  started  over  the 
old  portage  for  Chautauqua  Lake.  In 
his  company  were  men  who  had  ex- 
plored the  primeval  forests  of  Can- 
ada, soldiers,  sailors,  pioneers,  a 
Jesuit  priest  and  Indians.  Some  of 
these  men  afterward  became  fam- 
ous for  their  valorous  deeds  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war. 

Celoron  had  in  his  possession  sev- 
eral leaden  plates,  duly  inscribed, 
which    he   was    to    bury    at   certain 


points  as  tokens  of  French  occu- 
pancy. One  of  these  plates  bore  the 
name  Tchadakoin,  the  first  time  the 
name  was  used  by  civilized  man.  The 
manuscripts  kept  by  Celoron  on  this 
voyage  and  the  diary  and  maps  of  de 
Bonnecamps,  a  member  of  the  expe- 
dition, have  been  preserved,  the  for- 
mer by  the  French  Government  and 
the  latter  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Quebec.  The  name 
Tchadakoin  appears  on  de  Bonne- 
camps's  maps.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  French  rendition  of  the  name 
"Ja-da-quah" — Chautauqua. 

A  spectacular  expedition  and  one 
of  far-reaching  importance,  since  it 
was  one  in  the  chain  of  events  which 
finally  led  up  to  the  Seven  Years' 
War  in  Europe,  was  the  landing  at 
Barcelona  of  the  French  forces  who 
transformed  the  old  portage  into  a 
military  built  road.  In  the  spring  of 
1753  Govenor  Duquesne  of  Canada 
sent  an  expedition  to  build  a  string 
of  forts  in  the  Allegheny  Valley  and 
make  a  route  southward  which  they 
thought  would  be  better  than  the  one 
followed  by  Celoron  and  La  Salle.  A 
detachment  of  this  force  was  sent  by 
the  governor  to  cut  a  wagon  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Lake  Chautauqua. 
Traces  of  this  old  French  road  still 
remain  and  now  the  automobile 
whizzes  over  parts  of  that  old  port- 
age over  which  the  Indian  once  car- 
ried his  canoe  and  the  French  ex- 
plorers and  gallant  soldiers  trod  with 
certain  step  as  they  declared  the 
claim  of  their  native  land  against  the 
English. 

Barcelona  is  now  a  little  fishing 
village  with  its  quaint  lighthouse  and 
other  reminiscences  of  "days  of  old 
when  knights  were  bold."  The  dense 
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forest  has  been  cleared  to  make  way 
for  prosperous  villages.  The  fierce 
and  beautiful  wildcat,  for  which  this 
region  was  once  noted  and  which 
gave  the  Eries  the  name  of  "Nation 
of  the  Cat,"  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
buffalo.  The  shores  which  were  thick 
with  tall  trees  when  Etienne  Brule 
passed  them  are  now  lined  with  at- 
tractive residences,  and  the  name  on 
the  leaden  plate  borne  by  Celoron  has 
since      become      synonymous      with 


Christian  culture.  Many  rea.«ons 
have  been  given  for  the  name,  Chau- 
tauqua, but  that  generally  accepted 
by  historians  is  the  tale  of  the  party 
of  Seneca  Indians  who,  on  one  occa- 
sion, as  they  were  journeying  up  the 
trail,  caught  a  muscallonge  in  Lake 
Chautauqua,  threw  it  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe,  where  it  lay  during 
the  trip  over  the  portage.  On  reach- 
ing Lake  Erie  they  found  the  fish 
still  alive  and  threw  it  into  that  lake. 


Previous  to  this  time  no  muscallonge 
had  been  found  in  Lake  Erie  and  the 
subsequent  abundance  was  attributed 
to  this  finny  ancestor  taken  from  the 
lake  at  the  other  end  of  the  portage, 
which  was  accordingly  named  by  the 
Senecas  "Ga-jah"  (fish)  and  '"Ga- 
dah-guah"  (taken  out).  In  time  the 
prefixes  of  both  words  were  dropt, 
leaving  "Jah-dah-guah"  (the  place 
where  the  fish  was  taken  out). 
Chautauqua,  Netv   York 


SUMMER    SCHOOLING 

BY  PERCY  H.  BOYNTON 

DEAN   IN   THE.  JUNIOR  COLLEGES.   UNIVERSITY   OF  CHICAGO;   PRINCIPAL    OF    SUMMER    SCHOOLS,    CHAUTAUQUA    INSTITUTION 


THE  summer  school  movement 
of  this  last  generation  has  been 
one  of  several  agencies  to  bring 
American  education  closer  to  the  life 
of  the  people,  a  development  in  which 
education  as  a  whole  has  been  moving 
parallel  to  science,  religion,  and  phi- 
losophy. Plant  breeding,  the  layman's 
movement,  and  pragmatism  are  all 
floated  on  the  same  current  with  vo- 
cational training  and  vacational 
schools.  Forty  years  ago  American 
philosophy  was  still  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  Kant  and '  Hegel, 
religion  was  expressed  in  sectarian 
theology,  and  science  was  a  noble  but 
a  remote  pursuit.  Naturally  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  which  these 
subjects  were  studied  were  places 
where,  as  Lowell  fairly  said,  "nothing 
useful  was  taught." 

With  the  founding  in  1874  of  what 
is  now  Chautauqua  Institution  there 
was  ostensibly  started  "a  system  of 
popular  education"  which  was  sup- 


posed to  stand  in  contrast  with  the 
college  system  of  education  main- 
tained for  the  cultured  and  profes- 
sional classes.  The  contrast,  however, 
has  always  been  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  the  early  years  the  main  is- 
sue was  a  question  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  summer  could  be  turned 
to  academic  account,  especially  in  a 
six-week  session.  Half  the  first  set 
of  courses  at  Chautauqua  were  in  the 
nature  of  regular  college  work  in  an- 
cient and  modern  languages.  The  re- 
mainder were  normal  school  studies 
in  pedagogy.  From  the  outset  came 
people  who  gained  in  these  weeks 
their  first  view  of  the  "college  out- 
look," or  who  returned  for  further 
vistas  in  which  they  could  not  possi- 
bly indulge  themselves  during  the 
school  year. 

In  these  later  days  Chautauqua  has 
continued  to  be  popular  in  a  legiti- 
mate sense — has  even  become  much 
more  so  than  at  first — but  most  of 


the  universities  and  many  of  the  col- 
leges are  now  unwilling  to  be  outdone. 
The  regular  college  menus  are  dis- 
played— cafeteria  fashion — with  a  se- 
ductive array  of  pedagogical  side- 
dishes,  and  the  people  swarm  to  them. 
In  1915  at  the  summer  sessions  of  the 
leading  twenty-three  universities 
there  were  35,642  students.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  European  war  and  Califor- 
nia expositions,  Chautauqua  lost — 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years — only 
a  small  percentage  of  its  more  than 
3000  students.  In  both  college  and 
Chautauqua  camps  there  has  been  a 
skillful  attack  in.  the  double  problem 
of  finding  out  what  the  public  want- 
ed, and  of  teaching  the  public  to  want 
what  it  ought  to. 

What  has  taken  place  at  Chautau- 
qua in  the  way  of  natural  growth  in 
the  forty-two  years  since  its  found- 
ing can  be  stated  in  f.  formula  which 
is  almost  too  neat  to  be  credible.  The 
saving  fact  about  it  is  that  the  for- 
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MRS.  MADISON  CAWEIN 
Gertrude  McKelvey  Cawein,  widow  of  Ihe  poet, 
is  to  read  poetry  at  Chautauqua  in  August.  Her 
programs  include  an  afternoon  of  her  husband's 
work  and  also  readings  from  Masefield,-  John 
Luther    Long    and    the    Irish    playwrights 


mula  states  only  the  broadest  aspects 
of  a  story  which  is  humanly  full  of 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  and — 
still  worse — irrelevant  details.  They 
are  inconsistent,  like  the  decline  of 
interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  per- 
sistence of  enthusiasm  for  Hebrew; 
contradictory,  like  the  right-handed 
introduction  of  pageants  and  "moral- 
interludes"  and  the  left-handed  op- 
position to  the  theater;  or  irrelevant, 
like  the  rise  and  fall  of  "pyro- 
graphy,"  "mothercraft"  and  other  ill- 
fated  subjects  of  the  moment. 

Yet,  largely  speaking,  the  first 
^stage  in  the  Chautauqua  summer 
schools  was  the  oldest  fashioned  stage 
of  study-for-knowledge  courses.  The 
founders  started  with  a  School  of 
Languages,  and  a  Teachers'  Retreat, 
which  was  a  school  of  pedagogy. 
When  they  introduced  the  first  lec- 
tures on  science,  the  lecturers  did  all 
the  talking  and  experimenting  and 
the  studer.ts  listened  and  watched; 
and  for  ten  years  they  stuck  to  books 
and  abstractions  and  had  a  pleasant- 
ly exciting  time  pursuing  knowledge 
as  it  appeared  on  the  printed  page 
and  was  heard  in  the  fluent  period 
of  the  instructor  and  public  lecturer. 

The  second  stage  marked  the  addi- 
tion of  various  activity  courses.  The 
first  three  on  the  records  happened 
to  be  an  alliterative  trio,  music, 
microscopy,  and  mineralogy.  It 
would  have  amounted  to  the  same 
thing  if  they  had  been  birds,  botany, 
and  bookbinding;  the  significance 
lay  in  the  fact,  that  two  new  kinds 
of  work  were  being  offered,  science 
courses  involving  observation,  and 
process  courses  demanding  proficien- 
cy in  technique.  It  was  an  important 


step,  tho  merely  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  the  times,  for  it  led  even- 
tually to  the  present  modest  group  of 
scientific  subjects  which  can  be  well 
presented  with  the  simple  laboratory 
equipment  available  m  Chautauqua 
and  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the 
region;  and  it  led  further  to  the  pres- 
ent departments  of  Library  Training, 
Home  Economics,  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Expression,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Practical  (business)  Arts 
which  were  useful  in  1915  to  more 
than  1400  students. 

The  third  aspect  of  Summer  Schools 
— and  all  other  educational  work — is 
only  now  developing,  and  at  Chautau- 
qua is  developing  rather  slowly.  This 
is  the  direct  attempt  to  promote  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility.  One 
reason,  perhaps,  why  this  has  been 
hitherto  neglected  in  formal  class 
room  study  at  Chautauqua  is  that  the 
aroma  of  social  service  is  generally 
permeative  there.  It  is  the  twentieth 
century  equivalent  for  the  old  time 
"odor  of  sanctity."  It  suffuses  the 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
Religious  Work,  it  is  wafted  from  the 
public  platform  in  scores  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  and  it  is  perceptible 
in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  city, 
in  the  woods,  which  is  itself  a  vastly 
interesting  social  laboratory.  Yet  in 
the  last  two  seasons  courses  have 
been  introduced  or  re-established  in 
history  and  social  science,  and  this 
year  the  problems  of  internationalism 
at  peace  and  at  war  will  be  discussed 
in  clags  and  conference  as  well  as  in 
lecture  halls. 

Thus  the  Summer  School  idea,  un- 
dertaken very  early  at  Chautauqua, 
has  been  adopted  as  widely  in  the 
colleges    as    the    Summer    Assembly 


Ohnan 

JOHN   ERSKINE 

Professor  of  English  at  Columbia.  The  author  of 
"The  Moral  Obligation  to  be  Intelligent,"  ought 
surely  to  sympathize  with  the  Chautauqua  idea. 
He  will  lecture  on  American  poets,  nineteenth 
century  verse,  the  romantic  poets  and  Ibsen  at 
Chautauqua  this  summer 


Harris  <t  Ewing 

MRS.  HARRIET  CHALMERS  ADAMS 
The  woman  who  has  explored  nearly  every 
corner  of  Central  and  South  America,  who  has 
followed  Columbus's  trail  and  who  has  studied 
the  Philippines,  will  lecture  at  Chautauqua  on 
July  4  and  6 

idea — which  has  converted  Chautau- 
qua to  a  common  noun — has  been 
adopted  by  the  local  uplifters  and  the 
enterprising  bureau  managers.  And 
the  evident  reason  is  that  both  ideas 
are  fundamentally  sensible.  The  col- 
leges recognize  now  that  there  are 
other  adults  than  their  own  gradu- 
ates who  can  get  some  good  out  of 
college  courses,  that  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  the  use  of  the  margin,  the 
first  Of  all  to  be  used  is  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  summer,  that  the  teacher  in 
particular  can  gain  more  literal  rec- 
reation by  spending  some  of.  the  va- 
cation in  the  class  room  than  by  ded- 
icating it  all  to  the  front  porch. 

Furthermore  the  Summer  School 
idea  is  so  practical  aind  sound  that 
nothing  but  its  wide  adoption  has 
saved  Chautauqua  from  being  utterly 
overwhelmed  by  over-patronage. 
Rapid  as  have  been  the  establishment 
of  new  schools  and  the  growth  of  the 
old  ones,  Chautauqua  has  grown 
along  with  them.  Permanent  plants, 
libraries,  and  laboratories  have  given 
the  colleges  certain  advantages  that 
Chautauqua  has  always  recognized; 
but  as  their  superior  equipment  has 
logically  confined  certain  kinds  of  ad- 
vanced work  to  them,  Chautauqua's 
superior  flexibility  has  led  to  the  ex- 
periments in  new  fields  which  have 
rnore  than  once  led  to  further  exten- 
sion of  college  enterprize.  There  is 
little  rivalry;  only  cooperation  and 
parallel  endeavor;  and  to  any  one 
with  a  bit  of  experience  and  some 
imagination  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
there  are  more  things  for  the  Sum- 
mer Schools  in  the  next  generation 
than  are  yet  dreamed  of  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  1916. 

Chnxtaiiqua,  Nciv  York 
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What  the  Balkans  were  to  the 
peace  of  Europe — ivhen  there 
wan  peace  in  Europe — tlic 
railroads  are  to  fhe  economic 
prosperity  of  the  country. 
Representatives  of  23^  sys- 
tems on  the  one  hand  and 
350,000  employees  on  the 
other  have  broken  on  their 
conference  over  the  demandi' 
made  by  the  Brotherhoods  of 
Locomotive  Engineer.^:.  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Engine- 
men,  and  Railroad  Troinmcn, 
and  the  Order  of  Railvjay 
Conductors.  A  strike  vote  will 
norv  be  taken.  Elisha  Lee,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
on  the  right,  was  chairman  at 
the  conference  for  the  rail- 
roads; Warren  S.  Stone,  on 
the  left,  Grand  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  head- 
ed     the      union      conferees. 
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"The  Freight  Yards,"  by  Gifford  Bcal,  from  this  year's  New  York  "Academy."  Freight  service  is  the  bone  of  contention. 


Th<3  Tncl<3p^rrcl^nt      N   EWS-PICTORIAL    Harp^r-'s  H^^Jztt^ 


The  new  fashion  in  commencement  celebrations — the  seniors  of  the  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  Normal  School  unveiling  a  Custer 
memorial  at  Custer's  Island,  where  Custer  camped  in  '69,  maie  in  concrete  by  the  class.  From  L.  D.  Wooster,  Hays,  Kansas. 


Th<,  Tnci<Bp^nclsnt      NEWS-PICTO  RIAL    Hafpc^r-^s  H^^ktt^ 


Copyright  Ueiem 

From  the  oldest  even  unto  the  youngest — he're  are  old,  old     women,  long  past  threescore  ayid  ten,   'cho  serve  France   by 
putting  the  finishing  work  on  large  caliber  shells,  while  boys    are   going    into    the    trenches   and   girls    into    the   hospitals. 


-^'----^M 


The  Tr^cI^per^d^r^t      NEWS  -PICTORIAL    Har-p^^^s  V^^kty 


'^''TZ'f^cK  youngsters,  whose  father  has   been  killed  in    the  trenehes,  are  telling  one  of  father's  comrades  all  about  it. 
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MAN   PREPARED 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE   PURINTON 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  ACTS" 

HAVE  you  read  the  story  of 
Petain  the  Prepared? 
Here  it  is.  Read  it,  heed  it, 
rouse  your  friends  with  it,  save  it 
for  your  children's  children.  Over  the 
blackness  and«earthiness  of  the  Great 
War  it  shines  like  a  star  in  the  night. 

Only  yesterday,  as  time  goes,  Pe- 
tain the  Prepared  was  a  common 
French  soldier.  Today  Petain  the 
Prepared  is  the  world-famed  hero  of 
Verdun,  the  idol  of  the  French  Army, 
the  savior  of  the  French  people. 
Petain  did  the  impossible;  not  be- 
cause he  was  Petain,  but  because  he 
was  Petain  the  Prepared. 

He  spent,  forty  years  getting  ready 
for  the  crisis  at  Verdun.  When  the 
man  was  ready,  the  crisis  called  the 
man.  Suppose  he  was  sixty  years  old 
before  his  chance  came — what  of 
that?  His  job  was  to  get  ready — not 
go  hunting  chances.  You  may  be 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty,  and  your 
chance  hasn't  come.  What  of  that? 
Your  job  is  to  get  strong  enough  and 
big  enough  to  handle  your  chance 
when  it  does  come. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of 
Verdun,  a  rabble  of  high-strutting 
military  dolts  had  seats  of  honor  over 
Petain.  That  didn't  worry  him — he 
was  too  busy  outgrowing  the  small 
place  given  him.  They  botched  the  de- 
fense, used  the  wrong  tactics,  lost 
men  and  ground.  Petain  said  nothing, 
he  only  worked  harder  getting  ready. 
Thousands  of  good  men,  conscien- 
tious in  their  business  or  profession, 
lose  the  chance  of  promotion  because 
they  childishly  criticize  their  supe- 
rior officer,  instead  of  learning  silent- 
ly from  his  mistakes  and  resolving  to 
rhake  their  work  error-proof. 

HOW   PETAIN   WINS 

PETAIN  is  a  wonderful  athlete- 
he  holds  the  record  for  holding 
his  tongue.  He  never  talks  of  what  he 
is  going  to  do,  he  merely  does  it.  And 
he  never  lets  others  talk  of  what  he 
has  done — he  is  already  planning 
something  so  much  bigger  that  his 
former  achievement  looks  now  like  a 
boy  playing  marbles.  In  our  schools, 
stores,  factories,  cftices  and  armies 
may  be-  seen  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men  who  move  their  tongues 
but  nothing  else.  The  more  you  are 
heard,  the  less  you  will  be  heard  of. 
And  fame?  Oh,  fame  is  all  the  things 
you  didn't  say  about  yourself. 


In  the  stretch  of  his  sixty  years 
Petain  never  had  time  to  polish  up 
the  brass  buttons  of  his  uniform, 
wax  his  mustache,  and  visit  the  pho- 
tographer with  a  smug  self-conscious 
look  of  high  elation.  Petain  hates 
photographers.  He  muzzles  reporters. 
He  looks  thru  politicians.  He  regards 
fashion-mongers  as  he  would  ants. 
He  sweeps  away  the  artificial  with 
one  good  swing  of  his  fencing-foil, 
and  his  mind  is  always  fencing.  The 
man  born  to  conquer  does  not  let  you 
think  of  his  clothes.  Fate  never 
pinned  a  medal  on  the  breast  of  a 
fashion  model. 

Another  thing  Petain  forgets.  He 
forgets  to  count  how  many  times  he 
tries  to  do  a  thing — he  just  keeps  on 
trying  till  he  does  it  right.  In  this 
respect  he  is  like  Edison,  Vanderlip, 
Burbank,  Hammond,  Eliot,  Gary, 
Peary  and  others  cf  our  own  great 
men.  In  advance  of  the  crisis  at  Ver- 
dun he  had  charted  on  the  map  of  his 
mind  more  than  500  strategic  posi- 
tions and  martial  encounters.  For 
every  move  the  efficient  Germans 
made,  or  any  move  they  could  make, 
Petain  had  a  counter-move  ready.  We 
are  all  under  fire,  at  the  hands  of 
Fate.  Can  we  meet  with  the  calm- 
ness, power  and  skill  of  Petain  each 
and  any  emergency  that  could  arise 
in  our  business,  our  home,  our  finan- 
cial, social  and  personal  life?  Have 
we  figured  out  these  emergencies 
ahead — five  hundred  or  one  hundred 
or  twenty  or  even  ten — and  overcome 
them  by  forethought,  imagination, 
diagrammatic  detail? 

Petain  is  confessedly  a  dreamer. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  proclaims  it  the 
duty  of  a  soldier  to  think  and  dream 
battles!  Are  you  ever  tempted  to 
ridicule  a  dreamer?  Don't.  He  may 
some  day  command  a  situation  that 
you,  spiritually  blind,  could  not  even 
see. 

One  of  the  special  delights  of  this 
remarkable  warrior  is  a  habit  of  do- 
ing hard  jobs  for  others,  after  the 
specified  others  had  failed  to  do  them 
and  said  they  could  not  be  done.  When 
the  corps  of  a  stupid  general  was 
in  wild  retreat,  Petain  took  charge, 
gave  the  men  a  spine,  showed  the 
men  a  man,  led  the  men  to  victory. 
When  the  Germans  fortified  a  key 
situation  and  called  it  impregnable, 
Petain  was  summoned  and  was  given 


three  days  in  which  to  break  down 
the  German  defense.  Petain  was  thru 
the  lines  in  three  hours.  What  about 
that  extra  hard  problem  in  your  busi- 
ness or  profession?  Have  you  made 
it  a  habit  to  overcome  in  three  hours 
any  difficulty  that  your  superior  offi- 
cer would  take  three  days  to  solve? 
When  your  associates  leave  a  task 
unfinished  how  long  do  you  let  it  lie 
there  a  failure?  Would  you  rather 
see  it  done  than  get  your  dinner  on 
time? 

Petain  has  a  number  of  watch- 
word.s — the  slogans  of  his  leadership 
and  of  his  life.  Among  these  are:  Pa- 
tience, confidence,  independence,  per- 
sistence, energj',  tact,  speed,  concen- 
tration. He  everlastingly  drills  these 
•principles  into  his  men.  But  first  he 
made  himself  live  them.  Precisely 
what  physical  powers,  mental  traits 
and  moral  qualities  are  needed  in  you 
to  make  you  a  man  the  size  of  Petain 
— equal  to  your  chance  when  it 
comes?  How  are  you  developing  these 
guarantees  of  greatness?  Influence 
doesn't  happen;  it  is  a  confluence  of 
hidden  forces  in  yourself.  Men  follow 
the  man  who  follows  a  light.  Your 
light,  what  is  it?  How  hard  are  you 
following  it?  Would  you  die  follow- 
ing it?  If  not,  you  could  not  serve  as 
cup-bearer  for  Petain.  No  man  lives 
until  he  would  gladly  die  for  some- 
thing greater  than  life.  We  are  noth- 
ing to  the  world  until  our  work  is 
everything  to  us.  Whether  we  have 
chosen  to  lead  an  army,  or  teach  a 
school,  or  serve  a  parish,  or  build 
homes,  or  write  poems,  or  cobble 
shoes,  does  not  really  matter.  All  that 
matters  is  how  we  lose  ourselves  in 
our  work. 

And  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
Kaiser's  picked  men  lie  rotting  at 
Verdun.  And  two  hundred  thou.sand 
tons  of  the  Kaiser's  steel  and  copper 
have  been  aimed  at  Verdun — only  to 
spend  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth.  Petain  the  Prepared  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  breastworks  at  Ver- 
dun. Calmly  and  surely,  in  his  cur- 
tain of  fire,  he  rolled  back  the  world's 
greatest  army.  Not  then  was  he  Pe- 
tain. He  was  just  The  Prepared — an 
impersonal,  overmastering  force.  The 
man  prepared  is  a  match  for  the 
world.  To  him  the  world  must  yield, 
before  him  the  world  must  bow.  of 
him  the  world  must  learn,  in  the  end. 
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EFFICIENCY  TEST  OF  PERSONAL  PREPAREDNESS 

FOR  ANY  MAN  WHO  EXPECTS  TO  WIN  THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE 

Directions.  Read  first  Mr.  Pm-inton's  article  on  "The  ^lan  Prepared."  Then  allow  yourself  enough  time  to  think 
out  these  answers  deliberately.  Where  the  answer  is  Yes,  writ*'  numeral  10  in  blank  space  opposite.  Where  it  is  No. 
leave  space  blank.  Where  it  is  uncertain,  write  numeral  under  10  expressing  degree  of  assurance.  This  Test,  while 
incomplete,  is  a  fair  gauge  of  the  scientific,  forward-looking,  .nrtitude  of  mind  which  tends  to  keep  a  man  prepared  for 
anything.  Duplicate  conies  for  your  friends,  clients  or  employi  es  may  be  had  from  the  Efficiency  Publishing  Company, 
WoohMirth   Building,  New  York. 

1.  Are  you  planning  to  do  your  best  work  after  sixty?  

2.  At  your  present  rate  of  saving  money,  will  you  be  financially  independent  at   sixty?    

.S.     Do  you  know  exactly  how  you  would  meet  your  worst  possible  "misfortune"  ?  

4.  Can  you  make  every  obstacle  and  failure  a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher  success?   

5.  Are  you  systematically  overcoming  your  known  physical  and  mental  weakness?   ...... 

G.     Have  you  made  a  careful  study  of  the  maintenance  of  vigor  into  the  years  of  old  age? 

7.  Is  the  science  of  locating  and  seizing  opportunity  your  continual  study?   

8.  Do  you  accomplish  more  work,  better  work  and  better  paid  work,  each  year? 

0.     Are  you  like  General  P^tain   (see  article)   in  at  l^ast  ten  points  6f  personal  preparedness?   

10.     Are  you  strongest  when  fighting  for  a  principle?   ,'-. 


Copyright,   1016,  by  Efficiency   Publishing  Company 
Great   Britain   and  all  other  foreign   rights   reserved 


Add  column  of  numerals  and  find  your  approxi- 
mate grade  in  efficiency  of  personal  preparedness 


We  are  amazed  and  thrilled  by  the 
superb  sight  of  one  man  holding  at 
bay  the  mightiest  army  in  the  world's 
history.  But  when  we  look  around, 
right  here  at  home,  we  are  shocked 
and  appalled  by  facts  as  ugly  as  the 
feat  of  General  Petain  was  glorious. 

WE  ARE  UNPREPARED 

WE  are  the  nation  of  the  unpre- 
pared. It  took  nothing  more 
than:  a  cheap  Mexican  bandit  like 
Villa  to  show  how  fearfully  we  were 
unprepared  for  war.  But,  for  peace, 
and  everyday  life,  and  a  safe  and 
happy  future  we  are  as  little  ready. 
We  are,  in  fact,  the  June-bug  among 
nations.  We  start  to  buzz  and  bat 
around  only  when  our  day  of  oppor- 
tunity is  closing  and  the  light  in  some 
other  nation's  house — the  glare  of 
war  just  lately — reveals  the  darkness 
in  our  own  atmosphere.  Look  at  these 
facts  recently  compiled  by  an  ex- 
pert. 

Tho  our  national'  wealth  is  $187,- 
000,000,000  —  three  times  that  of 
France  and  twice  that  of  Great 
Britain  or  Germany — about  12,- 
000,000  of  our  citizens  are  in  actual 
want,  and  one  person  in  every  ten 
dying  in  a  large  city  is  buried  in  a 
pauper's  grave. 

Every  year  we  spend  $90,000,000 
for  candy,  soda  water  and  moving- 
picture  shows;  while  to  ethical  and 
industrial  education  in  foreign  lands 
we  give  only  $20,000,000.  Yet  the 
stabilizing  force  of  America's  future 
is  the  religious  extension  work  of  to- 
day. We  think  more  of  our  palate 
than  we  do  of  pur  posterity. 

Our  annual  income  of  $35,000,000,- 
000  is  the  largest  proportionate  in- 
crease of  any  nation;  yet  we  rank 
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iifteenth  in  relative  number  of  sav- 
ings-bank accounts;  and  of  the  20,- 
000,000  homes  we  occupy,  more  than 
14,000,000  are  encumbered  by  mort- 
gage, rent  or  otherwise. 

Nearly  2,000,000  children  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  are  working — 
and  growing  prematurely  old  and 
sick,  when  they  ought  to  be  in  school. 
Of  our  18,000,000  adult  wage-earn- 
ers, 15,000,000  are  inadequately 
trained  or  temperamentally  unfit  for 
the  work  they  are  trying  to  do ;  hence 
they  can  never  succeed  as  they 
should.  Every  year  35,000  workers  in 
American  industries  are  killed,  and 
1,590,000  injured  by  shop  machinery 
and  railroads.  This  army  of  cripples, 
if  saved  and  prepared,  could  effective- 
ly guard  our  entire  coast  from  in- 
vasion by  any  foreign  power. 

The  need  for  industrial,  financial, 
educational  and  social  preparedness 
is  here,  all  about  us,  all  the  time. 
Must  Fate  plunge  us  in  war  to 
cleanse  us  of  our  national  sins  and 
follies?  Or  have  we  the  courage  and 
wisdom  to  redeem  ourselves? 

Now  the  individual  is  the  nation. 
The  man  ivho  has  formed  the  pre- 
paredness habit  is  the  man  to  save 
his  country,  his  community,  his  fam- 
ily and  himself.  The  technical  details 
of  national  preparedness  must  be 
founded  on  the  broad  base  of  PER- 
SONAL PREPAREDNESS.  To  be  ready 
for  whatever  comes — physically, 
mentally  and  morally  ready;  here  is 
the  test  for  a  soldier  and  a  man! 

To  be  prepared  for  life  is  to  be 
ready  in  two  ways — against  calamity 
and  for  opportunity.  Calamity  is  real- 
ly opportunity  hiding  in  a  shadow. 
Our  worst   foe   is   usually   our  best 


friend  in  disguise.  Not  then  hating 
our  foes,  how  may  we  discover  them, 
attack  them,  outwit  them,  surpass 
them,  learn  from  them  without  being 
injured  by  them? 

How  did  Petain  hold  Verdun?  By 
learning  who  and  what  his  foes  were, 
their  wonderful  efficiency,  and  how 
and  when  and  where  they  would  prob- 
ably attack — then  massing  all  his 
forces  behind  his  weakest  point! 
Mental  shrewdness  we  must  have  to 
locate  our  enemies,  but  also  moral 
braveness  to  mend  our  own  weak 
spots !  The  strength  of  a  man  lies  in 
his  wrath  at  his  weakness. 

What  do  you  fear?  Why?  Fear  is 
the  guaranteed  seed  of  failure.  And 
everything  we  call  misfortune  is  the 
fruit  of  some  failure  in  ourselves.  Do 
you  fear  pain,  poverty,  loneliness, 
grief,  loss,  unpopularity,  abuse, 
drudgery,  fatigue,  responsibility, 
failure,  disease,  old  age,  death?  Is 
there  anything  or  anybody  that  could 
make  you  lose  heart,  or  presence  of 
mind?  If  there  is,  prepare!  Be  sure 
that  whatever  can  test  you  most  will 
some  day  come  to  you.  Don't  wait  and 
have  to  run  like  a  rat  to  its  hole. 
Study  your  moves  and  martial  your 
forces  while  yet  there  is  time. 

The  common  tragedy  of  life  is  to 
be  unequal  to  the  unexpected.  The 
crown  of  every  conqueror  is  moulded 
from  a  crisis;  and  in  lifting  or  lower- 
ing men  the  agency  of  Fate  is  an 
emergency. 

Make  a  friend  of  Misfortune;  you 
will  have  a  friend  you  can  always 
count  on.  Ask  yourself  what  the 
worst  affliction  couJ[d  be,  and  prepare 
to  meet  it.  Should  it  come,  you  might 
falter  in  the  depths  of  sorrow,  as  all 
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The  $100,000  Man  Who 

Went  to  School  Again 


Do  you  know  why  most  inexperi- 
enced promoters  fail  in  trying  to 
raise  money  for  a  new  business,  3 
and  how  to  avoid  their  mistakes     • 

Do  you  know  what  facts  to  get 
in  order  to  figure  the  percentage 
of  its  sales  that  a  business  can  i 
afford   to   spend    for  advertising     • 


Can  you  build  up  a  safe, 
yet  efficient  series  of  collection  3 
letters * 

Do  you  know  how  to  satisfy  a  i 
bank  as  to  your  deserving  a  loan    * 


What  are  the  six  things  a  busi- 
ness man  should  watch  for  and  sat- 
isfy himself  on  before  he  signs  i 
his  name  to  a  business  paper  .     • 


THIS  is  an  inspiring  story  of  a  big-minded  busi- 
ness man.  Some  men  regret  that  their  train- 
ing in  business  is  not  complete.  Some  men 
never  even  realize  it.  This  man  realized  it,  but  he 
did  no  regretting.  Despite  his  wide  experience,  de- 
spite his  huge  income  he  left  his  business  for  a  year 
and  enrolled  for  a  university  course  in  business  with 
men  young  enough  to  be  his  sons,  while  he  learned 
the  fundamental  principles  that  were  back  of  his  in- 
come and  back  of  his  experience,  so  he  could  control 
them.  The  problems  he  had  to  solve  in  his  business 
were  far  more  complicated  than  those  listed  here.  If 
any  man  cannot  answer  them,  however,  he  should  let 
the  story  of  this  business  genius  sink  in. 


Can  you  analyze  the  market  of  a 
proposition  so  as  to  tell  accurately 
whether  it  will  be  cheaper  to  sell 
direct  by  mail,  or  through  usual  ^ 
trade     channels * 

Do  you  know  how  the  manager 
of  a  business  keeps  taV)  on  just 
how  profitably  each  department  p 
is   being   run • 

Can  you  analyze  a  product  so  as 
to  show  what  style  of  advertis-  3 
ing   is   best    for   it • 

Can  you  pick  from  a  book- 
keeper's trial  balance  or  balance 
sheet,  the  essential  facts  the  man- 
ager of  a  business  should  ^ 
know • 

Could  you  apply  the  principles 
of  Scientific  Management  to  a  p 
new  job • 


MANY  BIG  MEN  DOING  THE  SAME 


We  men  who  are  struggling  along,  earning 
$:,ooo,  $2,000,  $3,000  and  $s,ooo  a  year — worry- 
ing day  and  night  to  increase  this  a  paltry  few 
hundred — should  beware  not  to  consider  this  in- 
spiring man  exceptional.  If  we  do,  we  may  miss 
the   lesson    of   liim. 

That  Fatal  Mistake! 

We  may  make  the  mistake  of  flunking  that  we 
know  enough  about  business;  that  this  open- 
minded  man  was  but  a  crank;  that  he,  too,  knew 
enough,  but  just  wasn't  satisfied.  The  fact  is, 
he  is  far  from  exceptional.  The  brainiest  men  in 
America  today  are  doiii//  zvhal  he  did,  for  exactly 
the  sime  reason  he  did  it.  The  only  difference 
is  that  they  do  not  have  to  leave  their  business 
as  this  man  did.     Instead,  the  Alexander  Hamil- 


ton   Institute    now    brings    this    business    training 
right  to  their  desks  or  their  home  reading  table. 

Alfred  I.  DuPont,  executive  head  of  the  Du- 
Pont  Powder  Companies,  capitalized  at  $120,000,- 
000;  Melville  W.  Mix,  President  of  the  Dodge 
Mfg.  Co.,  a  $1,500,000  corporation;  Geo.  M. 
Verity,  President  of  the  American  Rolling  Mills, 
a  $5,000,00')  corporation;  X.  A.  Hawkins,  Gen- 
eral .Sales  Manager  of  the  I'ord  Motor  Car  Co., 
Wm.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Manager  of  the  big- 
gest watch  company  in  the  world;  and  scores  of 
other  men,   of  like  calibre. 

The  motives  that  prompted  these  men  to  this 
action;  how  they  are  profiting  by  it — and  how 
you  can  profit  are  explained  in  the  book  "Forg- 
ing Ahead  in  Business,"  which  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  To  get  it,  clip  the  coupon 
below. 

HOW^  MEN  MAKE  GOOD 


Already  40,000  Men  Enrolled 

One  can  hardly  name  a  nationally-known  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  in  which  many  of  the  com- 
ing young  men,  and  often  the  leading  executives, 
are  not  enrolled  in  the  .Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
stitute. In  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
no  less  than  450  rising  young  men  are  enrolled. 
In  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  there  are  215;  in 
the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co..  185;  in  the  Westing- 
house  Mfg.  Co.,  27s;  in  the  General  Electric  Co., 
240;  in  the  great  National  City  Bank,  63;  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  76:  in  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  187;  in  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  164; — and  so  on,  down  the  list  of 
the  biggest  firms  in   America. 

Altogether,  up  to  date,  40,000  live-wire  men  in 
business  have  enrolled  in  this  great  course  of 
business  training.  Surely  you  should  read  the 
free  book  that  explains  the  idea  back  of  such  a 
movement. 


What  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  has  done  for  its  subscrib- 
ers will  probably  never  be  known 
in  its  entirety.  But  daily  there 
filter  into  the  headquarters  in  New 
York  many  i  n  t  e  n  s  e  1  y  human 
stories  showing  how  it  helps  men 
make  good.  .    . 

One  day  you  hear  of  a  brilliant 
lad    of   twenty-two,    in,  a   big    New 


York  bank,  rising  to  a  $9,500  job 
and  giving  credit  to  the  Institute 
for  his  success. 

The  next  day  a  factory  manager 
writes  that  the  course  has  just 
helped  him  save  his  firm  $7,000  a 
year,  and  that  "a  fair  slice"  of 
this  went  to   increase   his  salary. 

The  next  day  a  man  in  a  West- 
ern concern  tells  how  he  saved  the 


firm  $37,000  a  year  by  one  sugges- 
tion, and  what  happened  then  to 
his   salary. 

A  "copy  writer"  rises  to  be  ad- 
vertising and  sales  manager.  A 
billing  clerk  wins  a  [losition  as 
head  accountant  with  his  concern. 
A  general  manager  saves  his  firm 
from  impending  bankruptcy. 

These     are     only    typical     cases. 


There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
them — many  of  them  really  amaz- 
ing cases — of  men  grasping  big  op- 
portunities, and  succeeding  in  en- 
terprises they  dared  never  even  at- 
ternpt  before.  .\nd  it's  all  ex- 
plained in  a  most  interesting  way 
in  the  free  book  "Forging  .Ahead 
in  Business."  To  get  a  copy  fill  out 
and  send  in  the  attached  coupon. 


Based  on  the  Actual  Experience  of  the  Most 
Successful  Business  Men 

The  Institute  collects,  classifies  anil  transmits  to  you  through  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  the  best  thought  and  practice  in  modern 
business  It  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  sound  training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  all  dopartments  of  business — it  will  give  you 
a  knowledge  that  could  be  otherwise  obtained  only  by  years  of  bitter 
experience — if  at  all. 
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Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the  highest  standing 
is  represented  in  the  .\dvisory  Council  of  the  .\le.xander 
Hamilton  Institute.  This  advisory  council  includes  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank;  Judge 
E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  tTie  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation:  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  famous  engineer;  Joseph  French  Johnson. 
Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks.  statistician  and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business'' 

A  careful  reading  of  his  uSpagc  book,  "Forging  .\liead  in  Business," 
which  we  will  send  you  free,  will  repay  you  many  times  over.  It  will 
help  measure  what  you  know — what  you  don't  know,  and  what  you  should 
know — to  make  success  sure.  Every  business  man  with  either  a  business 
or  a  career  to  guide  to  bigger,  surer  success,  should  read  this  book.  You 
need  senl   no  money  for  it — simply  the  coupon  below. 

ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    INSTITUTE 

351  Attor  Place  ,\ew  York  City 

I    Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  FREE 

=    Name 

g    Business 

g    Address 

J    Business 

g    Position 
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Know  a  man  by  his  "hand'' 

This  book,  "What  Your  Hand- 
writing Reveals,'*  gives  the  clues 
to  character  revealed  by  every 
person's  penmanship,  as  de- 
scribed by  William  Leslie 
French,  the  celebrated  Graph- 
ologist. It  is  illustrated  with  fifty 
specimens  of  handwriting.  You 
will  probably  recognize  yours 
among  them. 

A  new  edition  has  been  printed  to  supply  the 
great  demand.  If  you  desire  a  copy,  it  will  be 
sent  with  twelve  different  patterns  of  Spencerian 
Steel  Pens  on  receipt  of  10c. 

If  you  desire  to  try  a  Spencerian 
Pen,  we  will  he  glad  to  send  you 
sample  free^  on  request.     Say  if 
you  prefer  stub    or    fine    point. 
Mention  this  magazine. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


Time!  a 


RNOLD    BENNETT    and    Providence 
have    endowed   us    with    twenty-four 
hours  a  day. 

Carnegie  and  the  low^est  worker  in  his 
mines,  Wanamaker  and  his  youngest 
errand  boy.  Rockefeller  and  the  garage 
workers  who  sell  his  gasoline — all  have 
the  same. 

But  until  Ingersoll  made  the  w^atch 
accessible  to  the  millions  only  the  well-to- 
do  had  time ;  poor  people  guessed  at  it — 
and  continued  poor. 

me  (PouivtZA. 


There  are  Ingersoll  Watches  for  everyone  :  Little  ones,  big  ones,  watches  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket:  to  fit  on  the  wrist;  to  stand  on  the  desk  or  table;  to  go  into 
ladies'  hand  bags ;  to  be  fastened  beside  the  bed  or  the  stove  in  the  kitchen  ;  the 
new  "Radiolite"  that  tells  time  in  the  dark;  in  all  twelve  different  sizes  and  kin-  s 
from  the  famous  Dollar  ^Vatch  to  the  new,  thin,  7-Jeweled,  accurate,  bridge-model 
Reliance  at  $3.00. 


Test  It  onYour 
Q  Own  Skin 


At  Our 
Expense 


Inotdms  rSouvcramc 


Face  Powder,  50c,  4  shades. 
At  Drug-Stores  or  by  Mail,  Postpaid. 
Send  us  6c  i  n  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing 
and  get  free  sample  of  the  above  and  Ingram's  Rouge 
in  novel  purse  packets.        Also   sample    of  Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream,  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder  and  Perfume. 

FREDERICK.  F-  INGRAM  CO.    (Established  1885) 
Windsor,  Ontario  54  Tenth  St.,  Detroit.  U.S.A. 

Ingt&m's  Milkweed  Cream 

There  is  Beiuty  in  Every  Jar—  SOc  and  SI. 00  al  Druggists* 


Japanese  Color  Prints 

We  will  send  for  only  Four  Dollars, 
charges  prepaid,  a  collection  of  50  of 
the  celebrated  Matsumoto  Color  Prints, 
all  different,  printed  by  hand  on  Japa- 
nese hand-made  paper.  Send  for  full 
price  list.  Lovers  of  Japanese  prints 
can  avoid  middlemen's  enormous 
profits  and  save  money  by  dealing 
directly  vi^ith  us  by  mail.    Duties  free. 

IViATStJlVIOTO-DO 
Dept.  530  ToKyo,  Japan 


must  falter  when  human  hearts 
break;  but  men  should  in  the  end 
pursue  the  plan  laid  out,  and  go  on 
with  their  work.  How  would  you  meet 
your  keenest  hardship,  rise  to  your 
most  painful  test,  bear  your  supreme 
loss?  Prepare  for  the  hardest  thing, 
and  all  things  grow  easier. 

FOES  YOU   MUST   MEET 

DIVIDE  your  campaign  of  per- 
sonal preparedness  into  lines  of 
defense  and  offense,  with  your  foes 
and  your  allies  properly  balanced. 
First,  as  to  defense.  Among  the  as- 
sailants for  whom  one  should  prepare 
are  these:  Failure,  Sorrow,  Disease, 
Age,  Death.  Why  let  these  foes  rush 
upon  us  and  ride  over  us — us  with 
our  armor  off,  guns  spiked,  swords 
dull  and  flags  in  the  dust?  We  should, 
we  can,  forestall  them;  by  summon- 
ing as  our  allies  Faith,  Courage, 
Knowledge,  Forethought,  System, 
Science,  Work. 

Prepare  to  meet  Failure.  And  not 
once,  but  often.  I  know  a  man  who 
had  twenty  battles  with  Failure, 
one  after  another,  and  each  fight 
seemed  lost.  His  war  with  Failure 
lasted  thirty  years.  At  the  close  he 
had  so  everlastingly  routed  Failure 
that  the  world  crowned  him  the  most 
successful  man  in  his  field  who  ever 
lived.  Few  of  us  fail  enough.  Envy 
the  man  who  makes  a  big  mistake, 
he's  going  somewhere — but  pity  him 
if  he  makes  it  twice,  he's  crawling 
back.  When  Failure  attacks  you, 
mark  the  weak  spot  aimed  for  and 
strengthen  it.  Do  this  well  enough, 
and  Failure  stops. 

Prepare  to  meet  Sorrow.  If  your 
best  friends  should  all  die  or  desert 
you,  could  you  face  the  world  with  a 
smile?  If  you  lost  all  your  money, 
would  you  feel  just  as  rich?  If  you 
lost  your  reputation,  would  you  have 
as  much  character  left? 

Prepare  to  meet  Disease.  If 
you  want  to  endear  yourself  to  your 
wife,  learn  to  endure  pain  as  sweetly 
as  she  can.  There  is  nothing  to  fear 
in  disease — except  the  fear.  But  al- 
most every  man  has  a  constitutional 
weakness  that  he  must  guard  against. 
What  is  your  weak  spot  —  heart, 
stomach,  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  nerves, 
eyes?  Are  your  daily  habits  ordered 
with  a  view  to  correcting  that  and 
keeping  your  health  defense  high? 

Prepare  to  meet  Age.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  when  you're  seventy 
or  eighty?  Loaf  on  your  family  and 
friends?  Depend  on  their  charity — 
moral  or  financial?  Mumble  of  the 
past  and  hobble  in  your  mind  as  in 
your  muscles?  Die  in  heart  and  brain 
before  you  die  in  body?  Or  grow 
younger,  stronger,  wiser,  braver, 
happier  and  better  as  the  little  years 
go  by?  Will  you  be  financially  inde- 
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pendent  at  sixty?  Are  you  absorbed 
in  a  fine  work  that  you  can  still  be 
doing,  no  matter  how  old  the  world 
calls  you?  A  man  should  be  in  his 
mental  prime  at  sixty.  Whoever  is 
not,  died  in  his  youth. 

Prepare  to  meet  Death.  Not  only 
in  a  religious  sense,  but  in  a  psycho- 
logical and  biological  sense.  Do  you 
know  what  Death  is  for,  why  neces- 
sary, how  welcomed — and  yet  post- 
poned? Have  you  studied  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  world's  thinkers,  scien- 
tists and  philosophers  regarding  the 
final  transition?  Are  you  so  thoroly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  immortality 
that  you  rely  on  it  merely  as  an  in- 
telligent man,  quite  apart  from  the 
faith  of  your  church?  All  that  dies 
when  we  die  is  our  fear  of  Death. 
When  we  overcome  that  we  can  die 
as  calmly,  bravely  and  superbly  as 
the  millions  of  soldiers  whose  hearts 
remained  whole  as  their  bodies  bled 
away  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

PREPARE  FOR  THE  BIGGEST  THING 

BUT  the  test  and  sum  of  our  pre- 
paredness is  to  prepare  for  life — 
to  wage  an  offensive  warfare  as  fiery 
as  our  defensive  is  firm.  The  great 
thing  to  fight  for  is  opportunity.  Gain 
this,  hold  it,  utilize  it,  and  you  have 
won  the  world. 

The  president  of  the  largest  cor- 
poration of  its  kind  in  the  world 
states  that  he  always  has  a  number 
of  $10,000  positions  waiting,  unfilled 
and  unasked  for.  He  can't  find  the 
men  to  hold  them.  A  $10,000  man  is 
sure  of  a  job,  while  a  $500  man  goes 
begging.  Are  you  a  $10,000  man,  or 
more?  If  not,  why  not?  If  you  don't 
expect  some  day  to  be  earning  five 
times  what  you  earn  now  you  should 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  You  are 
mentally  asleep.  Of  course,  a  man  can 
be  a  moral  giant — and  financially 
poor;  but  if  he  knows  his  job,  works 
his  job,  and  has  a  job  worth  having, 
he  won't  stay  poor. 

Your  big  chance,  has  it  come?  Are 
you  sitting  around  waiting  for  it? 
Then  you  will  die  Expecting.  Pull 
yourself  together,  prepare  for  your 
chance,  get  up  and  go  out  and  hunt 
it.  You  can  no  more  get  a  chance 
without  a  focus  than  you  can  get  a 
picture  without  a  camera.  Put  your 
mind  in  shape  to  record  and  develop 
your  chance  when  it  looms  ahead. 

Prepare  by  action.  Things  turn  up 
for  the  man  who  digs.  Doing  big 
things  means  trying  new  things.  A 
man,  like  a  tree,  is  fruitful  only  after 
he  branches  out. 

Prepare  by  thrift.  The  chance  of 
a  lifetime  may  be  lost  because  you 
haven't  a  few  thousand  dollars,  or 
even  a  few  hundred,  in  cash  for  im- 
mediate use.  Never  let  a  pay-day  go 
by  without  putting  something  in  the 
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What  Tungsten  Filament  did  for  electricity,  Rice's 
Gloss  Mill  White  (Barreled  Sunlight)  does  for  daylight. 
Treating  ceilings  and  walls  of  factory  buildings  with  it  in- 
creases daylight  19%  to  36% — saves  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  of  time  you  would  burn  artificial  lights. 


RICE'5 


GLOSS 

MILL  WHITE 


is  an  oil  paint  made  by  a  special  process  dis- 
covered and  owned  exclusively  by  the  makers. 
There  is  no  substitute.  It  is  the  only  oil  paint 
giving  a  glossy  tile-Iike  finish  at  no  more 
expense  than  lead  and  oil  paint.  It  is  as  clean 
as  it  is  bright — can  be  washed  like  a  piece  of 

white  china.     Sanitary. 

By  the  Rice  Method,  it  can  be  applied  over  old  cold-water  paint.     Over 

3,000  plants  have  proved  Rice's  the  most  efficient  finish  for  ceilings  and 

walls.     Repeated  tests  have  shown  without  a  

single  exception  that  Rice's    remains  white 

longer  than  any  others.    Users  are  protected 

by  the  Rice  Guarantee. 


Write  for  our  Booklet-" More  Light" 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

30  Dudley  Street,  Providence,   R.   L 


On  Concrete  Surfaces 


On  inside  concrete.  Rice's 
Granolith  makes  the  best  pos- 
sible primer  for  a  second 
coat  of  Rice's  Gloss  Mill 
White. 

RICE'S  GRANOLITH 


Headaches-How  prevented 

]\[nst  headaches  come  from  causes  which  you  mav  easily  remove  by  gi%'ing  a 
little  more  careful  attention  to  what  you  eat  and  drink  and  the  way  you  work, 
rest,  exercise  and  sleep  This  is  fully  explained  in  a  new  book  called  "Head- 
aches and  How  to  Prevent  Them."  The  author  is  a  famous  Nerve  Specialist  who 
h.is  had  years  of  experience  in  treating  and  prescribinar  for  cases  in  which  head- 
aches have  been  an  almost  invariable  feature.  Therefore,  what  he  tells  you  in 
his  hook  this  famous  Doctor  has  learned  from  actual  experience  in  daily  practice: 
He  teaches  tlie  importance  of  correct  diet  (proper  food  combinations),  daily  exer- 
cise, and  rest  and  sleep  under  right  conditions — only  natural  measures  which  you 
may  easily  apply  right  in  your  own  home  and  soon  learn  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  natural  and  everyday  habit.  Your  headaches  disappear— von  feel  keen,  ac- 
tive, strong  and  full  of  energy.  Get  thii  book,  read  and  follow  it.  if  vou  would 
be  permanently  rid  of  headaches.  Price  only  $1.25.  or  FREE  with  an  iS 
months'  subscription   to   Coi^n   Hi-mtti    for  oiily   $v'   Write    fiir  the  book  today. 

Sent  for  FREE  Examination 
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Before  you  send  a  penny  you  may  examine  this 
book  to  see  whether  it  is  what  you  need— to  find 
out  whether  you  wish  to  follow  its  recomniend.itions 
for  the  relief  of  heanache  ^ufferins.  \\  rite  your 
name  in  the  marjrin  of  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 
We  will  at  once  send  you  the  current  is-^ue  of  GOOD 


Health  and  a  copy  of  "Headaches  t^ad  How 
to  Prevent  Them."  If  vou  keep  the  book,  you 
a^ree  to  remit  %^  and  we  send  you  Good  He.m.tH 
for  18  months.  If  you  don't  want  the  IxH^k.  vou 
agree  to  ^e^J^n  it  in  5  days,  and  the  examination 
will  not  ha\e  cost  >  ou  a  penny. 


Send  No  Money— Just  tlie  Coupon 
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Endorsed  by  Chautauqua  Institution 


The  Musicians  Library 

Seventy-five  Volumes  Issued 

The  Masterpieces  of  Song  and  Piano  Music 
in  a  Series  of  Splendid  Volumes  Edited  with 
Authority  and  Engraved,  Printed  and  Bound 
with  Surpassing  Excellence. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Each  volume  is  compiled  and  edited  by  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  and  contains  a  valuable,  critical 
and  biographical  essay,  a  bibliography,  and  the 
best  obtainable  portrait  of  the  fcomposer  repre- 
sented. The  song  collections  give  both  the  origi- 
nal text  and  an  English  translation  upon  which 
special  care  has  been  bestowed.  Each  volume  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately.  Of  The 
Musicians  Library  nearly  150,000  volumes  have 
already  been  sold — "to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
musical  public  of  this  country  and  the  enduring  fame 
of  its  publishers,"  to  quote  a  well-known  critic. 

The  Musical  Courier  says:  "The  Musicians  Library  is  a 
boon  to  the  musician  ;  it  is  not  only  The  Musicians  Library, 
but  it  is  a  library  for  all  people  who  believe  in  music,  who 
are  fond  of  the  art  and  who  cherish  musical  ideals;  and  for 
such  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company  has  done  something  far 
above  the  average  in  issuing  these  classics." 

PRICES 

Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back     $1.50 
In  full  cloth,  gilt         ....         $2.50 

n  for   Free   Booklets,  Portraits  of  Editors,  Tables 
d  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


usicians  Library  volumes  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Chau- 
tauqua Book  Store  this  summer 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i^otel  puritan     "^ 


BOSTON 

S90  Commonwealtli  Avenue 
Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 
You   should   know  about   this  distinc- 
tive Boston    house.      Globe    trotters   call 
it  one  of'the  most  attractive  and  home- 
like hotels  in  the  world. 

Wholly  Reasonable  Rates. 
Your   inquiries    gladly    answered    and 
our  booklet  mailed. 

H.  P.  COSTELLO,  Mgr. 


CASH 


FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWEIRY 


CEND  us  any  diamonds,  wai-  hc^,  old  irold,  platinum  or  silver 
'^  jewelry  (new  or  broken),  lals^-  teeth  (with  or  without  gold), 
any  dental  fiUings,  painters'  gold-leaf  cntton  ormagnero  points, 
Noihing  too  large  or  too  small.  We  pa>'  in  cash  the  liighrst 
possible  prices.  Can  do  this  because  we  do  die  largest  business 
of  this  kind  in  the  country  Established  1899.  Your  goods  re- 
turned at  our  expense  should  uur  offer  be  refused  in  10  days. 
Liberty  Refining  Co..  432  G  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


NEW  GOLD  CAMP--BIG  FINDS 

Six  groat  companies  already  developed  and 
many  others  in  the  making.  FREE  maps  and  bul- 
letin concerning  ARIZONA  TOM  REED,  in  the 
heart  of  the  district.  Owns  9,000  ft.  of  the  Great 
Pioneer  Vein  System.  One  mine  has  paid  250%. 
Write  today!  R.  B.  DICKINSON,  Dept.  R.,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 


bank.  Learn  the  fascination  in  watch- 
ing money  grow.  Study  the  science 
of  investment.  Plan  what  you  will  do 
with  the  money  you  have  saved.  Ask 
a  rich  man,  or  a  bank  president,  how 
to  save  most  w^isely.  Get  a  book  on 
thrift,  and  read  it  in  the  family,  then 
start  together  to  economize. 

Prepare  by  work.  More  work,  bet- 
ter work,  faster  work — follow  these 
steps  and  nothing  on  earth  can  keep 
you  down.  The  time  to  go  to  work  is 
an  hour  before  you  have  to.  Make  be- 
lieve you  like  work  as  much  as  play. 
Do  your  work  so  well  you  are  proud 
of  it — then  you  will  like  it.  Failure 
sits  on  the  doorstep  of  the  man  who 
hates  what  he  has  to  do.  You  say  you 
aren't  appreciated  and  you  aren't  paid 
enough?  Do  you  need  a  pat  on  the 
head  and  a  sugar-plum  for  doing 
what  you  ought  to  do?  In  the  end, 
work  wins.  The  hardship  of  the  pres- 
ent means  nothing  when  the  hope  of 
the  future  means  everything. 

Prepare  by  study.  Carry  a  book  in 
your  pocket  as  an  efficiency  habit. 
Learn  self-improvement  in  your 
spare  time.  Locate  and  investigate 
the  correspondence  schools  that  may 
teach  you  self-advancement.  Join 
some  national  organization  of  leaders 
in  your  profession;  and  equal,  then 
surpass,  the  leaders.  Know  all  the 
magazines  and  books  of  technical 
worth  in  your  line.  Study  your  men, 
materials,  methods  with  the  zeal  you 
would  put  into  a  game  of  chess  or 
baseball.  Study  yourself  constantly, 
humbly,  critically,  ruthlessly;  and 
make  yourself  over-  as  you  will  have 
to,  to  make  yourself  overcome  the 
world. 

Prepare  by  service.  Only  what  we 
do  for  others  makes  us  immortal. 
This  life  is  so  short  we  cannot  af' 
ford  to  waste  it  in  self-seeking.  And 
the  big  chance  comes  to  him  who  is 
ready  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  The  great  misfortune  is  to 
worship  fortune.  Every  man  who 
earns  a  huge  salary,  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  down, 
made  his  place  by  exalting  the  serv- 
ice rendered  above  the  money  re- 
ceived. 

Personal  preparedness,  the  need  of 
the  hour,  will  be  the  watchword  of 
the  man  out  to  win. 

Here's  to  the  brightness  of  your 
armor,  the  keenness  of  your  sword, 
the  steadiness  of  your  march,  the 
pulse  of  your  fighting  blood! 

Every  full-size  man  has  to  fight; 
the  man  who  is  wrong  has  to  fight 
himself,  and  the  man  who  is  right 
has  to  fight  the  world.  Hail  to  you, 
conqueror,  in  both  battles!  Some 
have  bled  more  than  you  are  bleed- 
ing, yet  have  lived  to  wear  the  lau- 
rel-wreath. And  the  real  reward  of 
any  triumph  is  to  know  you  can! 


Pleasant  Comment  on  the  Union  of  Harper's 

Weekly  with  The  Independent 


HON.  WOODROW  WILSON,  I'nsi 
(lent  of  th<'  United  States:  The  cornbina- 
t'uni  of  'JMic  IiHl('i)(!n(J('nt  with  Hatix'f's 
W('('kly  seems  to  me  a  jiarticiilarly 
liappy  tiling.  The  two  journals  have 
grown  thi-ii  very  much  the  same  period  of 
our  national  Iif<',  each  has  maintained  high 
editorial  standards,  and  both  have  aciiuii'ed 
a  permanent  hold  uiion  the  interest  of 
thoujjhtfnl  people  thruout  the  country.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  happy  combina- 
tion. 

HON.     THEODORE     ROOSEVELT, 

ox-President  of  the  I'nited  States:  1  am 
heartily  glad  to  congratulate  you  upon 
what  you  iiave  just  aceomplisiied.  I  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Corporation,  the 
jHiblisher  and  the  associat(!  editor  of  'I'he 
Independent  in  joui-nalistic  woi'k  in  recent 
years,  and  they  and  their  associates  have 
my  very  best  wishes  for  their  coutiuued 
success. 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  ex-Presi 
dent  of  tlu'  Thiited  States:  J  am  very  glatl 
that  The  Indejiendent  has  taken  over  Har-' 
pei-'s  Weekly.  I  am  sure  that  this  union 
of  two  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  period- 
icals under  the  single  management  of  The 
Indeiiendent  will  be  for  the  public  good. 

HON.   CHARLES   W.   FAIRBANKS, 

(■x-\'ice-President  of  the  Cnited  States:  I 
thank  you  for  copy  of  The  Independent, 
with  which  Harper's  Weekly  has  been  in- 
corporated. 1  heartily  congratulate  you 
upon  this  forward  step  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. The  Independent  and  IIari)er's 
Weekly  have  for  many  years  been  upon  our 
regular  list  of  family  magazines.  They  have 
each  exei'cized  a  widespread  and  wholesome 
influence.  The  consolidation,  I  venture  to 
believe,  will  greatly  strengthen  their  power 
for  good  thruout  the  entire  country.  Accept 
my  best  wishes  in  your  new  undei'taking. 

HON.     CHARLES     S.     WHITMAN. 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York :  I 
want  to  congratulate  both  parties  to 
the  union.  I  am  sure  that  I  exi)ress 
the  sentiment  of  all  who  like  myself  havi; 
read  the  two  periodicals  for  many  years 
when  I  wish  for  the  new  weekly  long  life. 
May  it  render  as  real  and  genuine  public 
service  in  the  years  to  come;  as  have  the 
two  joui'iials  out  of  which  it  has  grown 
each   rendered   in   the  years  that  are  gone. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  LEONARD 
WOOD:  I  <ongratulate  your  company  on 
the  taking  over  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and 
trust  that  under  your  direction  this  well 
known  weekly  will  i-esunie  the  i)lace  it  so 
long  held  as  one  of  our  verj'  influential 
publications.  Its  coming  under  the  control 
of  the  Independent  Corporation  places  two 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  periodicals  in 
America  under  a  common  managemt'nt. 

HON.  R.  C.  STEARNES,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  N'irginia  : 
The  merger  of  The  Inde|)en(l(>nt  .-md  Har- 
per's Weekly  means  the  <-ombination  of 
two  good  things  whose  long  recognized  use- 
fulness will  be  (nuidrui>l(Ml  iii  the  future. 
In  the  past  I  have  read  both  p<>riodicals 
with  pleasure  and  i)rolit.  In  th(>  days  to 
come  I  exi)ect  to  derive  even  greater  satis- 
faction and  mor<>  substantial  beuetits  h\nn 
the  I'ombined  maga/.iTie. 

HON.  A.  O.  THOMAS.  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Nebi-aska  : 
If  this  union  produces  a  magazine  in  keep- 
ing with  the  strength  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  reading  public. 

HON.  E.  J.  TAYLOR,  Su|)erintendent 
State  Department  of  lOducation.  North 
Dakota  :  The  new  journal,  if  it  may  be  .so 
called,  is  one  which  will  surely  meet  with 
great  popular  favor. 

HON.  JOHN  D.  SHOOP,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Illinois:  The  blending 
of  these  two  great  publications  with  their 
wealth  of  history  and  influence  contributes 
to  the  literary  world  a  noteworthy  exam- 
ple of  progress.  Each  rich  in   history   and 


prestige  will  supplement  the  other  in  the 
hirger  field  of  infiuen"?  on  which  they  are 
now  entering. 

HON.    JOHN    PURROY    MITCHEL, 

Mayor  of  New  York  City:  Let  me 
<(.ngr-atulate  you  on  the  first  issue 
ot  The  Independent  sinc(!  its  ab.sorption  of 
Harper's  Weekly.  It  is  highly  attractive  in 
its  new  form.  It  is  as  true  in  journalism, 
as  in  most  other  i)ul)lic  and  semi-public 
enterprises,  that  mone.\-  standaids  exercize 
entii'ely  too  much  influence,  and  that  we 
have  not  enough  independent  and  uncon- 
trolled forces  devoted  solely  to  the  pursuit 
of  ideals  and  princii)les.  The  Independent 
has  always  stood  for  moral  fi'eedoni.  for  of- 
iicial  honesty  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  true  interests  of  Amei-ica.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  it  inherits  in  Harper's  AVeekly 
a  splendid  spii'it  and  tradition  of  the  same 
kind  from  the;  regime  of  Mr.  Hai)good.  I 
wish  you  increased  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. 

HON.  ALTON  B.  PARKER,  Former 
Chief  .lustice  of  the  (Jourt  of  Ap- 
l)eals  of  New  York :  It  is  a  rare 
union  that  brings  together  two  publi- 
cations each  having  so  many  years  of  cliar- 
acter  building  to  its  credit  as  The  Inde- 
])endent  and  Harper's  Weekly.  May  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  latter  prove  as  satisfactory 
to  the  ownei's  of  Th<'  Indeix'iident  as  I 
know  it  will  to  the  readers  of  Harper's. 

HON.  JOB  E.  HEDGES:  With  real 
intei'cst  I  unte  the  taking  over  of  Harper's 
Weekly  by  The  Independent.  With  the  his- 
toric context  of  each  of  these  jieriodicals 
there  should  be  added  momentum  and  in- 
fluence given  to  The  Independent.  That 
periodical  occujjies  a  uni(pie  field  in  pre- 
senting its  weekly  summary  of  local  and 
world  events.  It  seems  to-  me  that  The  In- 
dependent is  imrticularly  fortunate  in  its 
policy.  While  taking  its  own  stand  on  all 
(|uestions  to  which  it  di-aws  attention  and 
giving  its  reasons,  it  had  never  appeared 
to  me  to  do  it  in  such  a  dogmatic  manner 
that  it  leaves  th(>  reader  to  two  alterna- 
tives, of  either  accepting  its  views  or  plac- 
ing himself  beyond  the  purview  of  The  In- 
dependent's appi'oval.  It  performs  a  real 
service  in  provoking  thought  on  the  part 
of  its  readers  and  furnishing  them  enough 
d.ita  to  come  to  their  own  conclusions. 

SIR     EDMUND     WALKER,     of    the 

Canadian  Pank  of  Commerce,  Toronto:  I 
am  sure  you  are  to  be  complimented  upon 
the  incorporation  in  The  Independent  of  a 
journal  such  as  Harpei-'s  AVeekly.  the  mem- 
ory of  which  carries  one  back  so  far  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  That  in  this 
way  its  life  should  be  continued  must  be  a 
gratification  to  countless  individuals  in 
America. 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS:  T  wish 
you  success  in.  your  new  enterprise.  It  is 
full  of  attractive  possibilities  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  worked  out  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

MR.  OSWALD  GARRISON  VIL- 
LARD:  'I'lie  steady  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  The  Independent  is  a  profound 
source  of  satisfaction  to  all  i)eople  who  be- 
lieve in  ('lean,  responsible  and  conscientious 
journalism  in  America.  May  it  long  enjoy 
the  prosperity  it  deserves. 

PRESIDENT     J.     G.     SCHURMAN, 

Cornell  I  niver.sity  :  You  deserve  congratu- 
lations for  your  success  in  uniting  these 
two  of  the  oldest,  most  distinguished  and 
most  pi-ogressive  and  enlightening  periodi- 
cals in  America.  As  a  jouriuil  of  civiliza- 
tion I  wish  it  the  fullest  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

HON.  EDWARD  HYATT,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Cali- 
fornia :  I  have  just  seen  the  first  issue  of 
'i'he  Independent  as  combined  with  Har- 
per's Weekly.  Concerning  this  union  of  two 
of  the  best  known  periodicals  in  America, 
what  (^lod  hath  put  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder  1  I  am  sure  the  union  will  bear 
good  fruit,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  dance 
at  the  golden  wedding. 


HON.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF:  My  con- 
gratulations ujion  the  consolidation  of  two 
of  the  oldest  and  most  serious  weeklies, 
both  of  which  have  retained — notwith- 
standing the  length  of  their  existence — 
youthful  vigor  in  the  treatment  of  the 
great  issues  and  problems  of  the  day.  I 
can  only  hope,  as  I  believe,  that  this  union 
is  destined  to  bring  forth  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  results  to  your  increasing 
circle  of  readers. 

MISS  JANE  ADDAMS:  V,y  rather  a 
curious  coincidencf;  I  find  that  the  two 
Jieriodicals  I  remember  from  my  earliest 
childhood  are  The  Independent  and  Har- 
per's Weekly.  1  suppose  my  father  had 
other  periodicals  on  his  table  but  those  are 
the  two  which  sei'm  to  hav(!  remained  in 
my  mind,  and  thru  the  half  century  since 
I  have  always  read  them  fairly  steadily. 
I  am.  of  course,  enormously  interested  in 
the  incor|)oration.  If  the  sjtirit  of  each  can 
be  preserved  it  will  b»?  a  wr)nderful  under- 
taking and  I  <ongratulate  you  upon  being 
at  th(!  head  of  such  an  interesting  exjjeri- 
ment  in  "reconstructing  the  world  in  which 
we  live." 

MR.  DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY,  Presi- 
dent New  York  Life  Insurance  Company:  I 
was  delighted  when  the  last  Indei»eudent 
came  to  notice,  in  familiar  form,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  title  the  w<jrds  Harper's  Weekly. 
To  us  older  chaps  who  knew  the  Weekly 
when  Thomas  Nast  made  his  tremendous 
ai)peal  to  the  American  conscience,  the  en- 
tire disappearance  of  the  pubii<ation 
seemed  almost  a  tragedy.  I  am  glad  that 
jou  have  pi'eserved  the  name  and  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  give  place,  in  the  new 
and  greater  Independent,  to  the  spirit  that 
m.ide  the  Weekly  such  a  power  in  the 
sixties. 

HON.  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOOD- 
RUFF: The  merger  of  The  Independent 
and  Harper's  Weekly  is  a  significant  event 
in  weekly  journalism  and  will,  I  think,  go 
far  to  demonstrate  that  two  and  two  some- 
times make  more  than  four,  especially 
when  the  units  added  represent  so  much 
in  the  way  of  progressive  thought  and 
activity.  I  anticipate  that  the  enlarged  In- 
dei)endent  will  surpass  all  of  its  former 
most  creditable  records. 

MR.  HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD,  Presi- 
dent American  Society  of  Aeronautic 
Engineers :  I  think  it  a  great  good 
fortune  that  the  readers  of  Harper's 
Weekly  should  have  had  that  pub- 
lication fall  into  your  hands.  What 
you  are  doing  for  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent by  way  of  illuminating  our  na- 
tional pi-oblems  and  making  them  easier  of 
solution  makes  of  your  publication  a  public 
.service  institution  of  the  highest  value. 
The  readers  <»f  Harper's  are  most  fortunate 
in  thus  having  been  given  the  opi)ortunity 
by  you  of  joining  The  Independent  family. 

MR.  ROBERT  UNDERWOOD 
JOHNSON:  The  public  is  to  l)e  congratu- 
lated that  Harper's  Weekly  has  fallen  into 
such  goo<l  hands  as  those  of  the  conductors 
of  The  Independent,  since  its  readers  will 
find  there  the  best  traditions  of  the  good 
old  type  of  literary  weekly  which  was  so 
vital  and  so  popular  in  the  period  after  the 
Civil  War. 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  DOW,  President 
National  Chautauqua  County  I?ank  and 
former  President  of  the.  Conmiissioners  of 
the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  :  I  am 
always  interested  in  each  step  in  i)rogress 
of  The  Independent,  which  I  have  read 
since  boyhood.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  combining  with  your  constituency  that 
of  so  well  known  and  highly  respected  a 
publicati(Ui  as  Harper's  Weekly.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  .is  other  than  a  noteworthy 
event  in  publishiii},  circles.  From  the  days 
of  IJeorge  William  Curti.s.  editor,  and 
Thomas  Nast,  cartoonist.  Harper's  Weekly 
has  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  public  senti- 
ment in  this  coimtry.  Its  former  readers 
will  Hud  in  The  Independent  under  its 
present   n\auagement   no  loss  in   vigor   nor 
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independence  of  thought,  and  plenty  of 
broad  miudeduess  and  liberality. 

HON.     ALBERT     J.     BEVERIDGE, 

ex-Senator  from  Indiana  :  Accept  my 
hearty  congnitulation  on  liuving  ac- 
quired Harper's  Weekly.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  famous  journals.  The 
Independent  and  Harper's  Weekly,  under 
your  able  management,  is  a  notable  event 
in  the  American  literary  world.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  number  of  The  Independ- 
ent which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me. 
It  is  admirable  from  every  point  of  view. 
I  am  sure  that  the  union  of  these  two  his- 
toric periodicals  will  receive  that  support 
from  the  American  public  so  richly  mer- 
ited by  the  benefit  which  this  splendid  pub- 
lication gives  to  its  readers. 

MR.  RICHARD  B.  WATROUS,  Sec 

rctary  American  Civic  Associatit>n  :  The  ' 
marriage  of  The  Independent  and  Harper's 
Weekly  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  admiring 
friends  of  both  periodicals  are  sure  to 
watch  with  keen  interest  and  profit  the 
successful  progress  of  the  united  maga- 
zines. It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  better 
Independent  that  it  has  been  for  the  past 
two  years,  but  this  union  opens  the  way 
for  still  greater  achievements. 

HON.  PHILIP  H.  GADSDEN,  Presi- 
dent Charleston  Consolidated  Railway 
and  Lighting  Company :  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I 
learned  of  the  incorporation  of  Harper's 
Weekly  with  The  Independent.  These  two 
periodicals  have  so  long  represented  the 
very  best  thought  in  our  country's  life  that 
it  is  great  satisfaction  to  their  readers  to 
know  that  they  have  now  been  brought  to- 
gether under  the  same  management,  which 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  ideals  and  princi- 
ples which  they  have  both  so  strongly  sup- 
ported and  advocated  will  be  preserved  for 
the  future,  and  that  their  usefulness  in 
guiding  and  moulding  the  public  thought  of 
America  will  be  enhanced  as  the  years 
go  by. 

MR.     J.     HORACE     McFARLAND, 

President  American  Civic  Association : 
The  Independent  has  always  been  just 
that,  if  one  thinks  of  independence  as  up- 
ward and  forward  looking.,  For  Harper's 
Weekly  I  have  the  affection  based  upon 
just  about  fifty  years  of  acquaintance,  with 
the  further  feeling  that  its  summit  of  use- 
fulness is  yet  to  be  reached  in  the  com- 
bination thus  just  happily  effected.  If  the 
management  of  the  joined  periodicals  shall 
be  such  as  to  cause  me  to  think  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  when  I  see  The  Independent, 
and  to  favorably  note  The  Independent 
when  a  Harper's  Weekly  feature  sticks 
out,  then  the  marriage  cannot  possibly  have 
other  than  a  wholly  favorable  outcome. 

MR.  WILLIAM  F.  DIX,  Secretary 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Comi)any  :  Here 
are  two  historic  American  weeklies  which 
have  never  lost  their  dignity  through  all 
the  changes  of  magazine  fashion  nor  their 
hold  on  the  respect  and  interest  of  the 
better  class  of  the  reading  public  nor  their 
close  touch  with  life,  joined  together  to 
work  henceforth  as  one.  The  union  is  a 
happy  one,  the  subscribers  of  each  are  to 
be  congratulated,  and  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
Howland,  and  your  associates,  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  carry  forward  the  high  ideals 
of  these  two  great  American  periodicals. 
May  a  greater  success  than  ever  be  yours. 

MR.  MARSHALL  BALLARD,  Man- 
aging Editor  Xcw  Orleans  Item:  It  has 
been  my  imi)ression  for  some  time  that 
The  Independent  has  been  "coming."  Let 
me  express  the  hope  that  the  two  ancient 
yoke  fellows  shall  derive  a  new  access  of 
youth  and  vigor  from  their  union. 

MR.  JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman 
Executive  Committee  American  Peace  Cen- 
tenary Ass(jciation  :  Harper's  Weekly  and 
The  Independent  are  bound  to  the  memory 
of  my  youth  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  Such 
a  conjunction  of  reputation,  character, 
stability  and  high-minded  but  human  use- 
fulness is  one  that  miist  appeal  to  the 
American  people  and  bring  success  to  the 
venture  so  auspiciously  and  characteristic- 
ally launched. 


DR.  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  Presi- 
dent Western  Ueserve  Cniversity  :  The 
union  of  The  Independent  and  Harper's 
Weekly  is  to  me  a  rather  i)ersonnl  matter. 
It  takes  on  the  relation  of  a  marriage.  For 
decades  I  have  been  a  i  .mtributor  to  each. 
But  what  I  have  given  to  the  papers  is  as 
nothing  to  that  which  they  have  given  to 
me  in  opportunity  and  in  enrichment. 

DR.  GEORGE  F.  KUNZ,  Vice  Presi 
dent  Tiffany  &  Company  :  I  hope  that, 
under  the  able  administration  of  your 
splendid  corporation,  Ilai-per's  Weekly  will 
again  acquire  the  place  it  occupied  for  so 
many  years — I  read  it  from  earliest  boy- 
hood until  recently — and  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  with  your  joint  abili- 
ties and  energy,  you  will  make  this  one  of 
the  great  periodicals  of  the  country.  I  wish 
you  every  success. 

DR.  JOHN  H,  FINLEY,  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  New  York  State :  As  one 
who  had  to  do,  for  a  little  time  long  ago, 
with  that  journal  of  civilization.  Harper's 
AVeekly,  whose  torch  is  still  to  be  kept 
burning  in  the  hands  of  The  Independent, 
I  send  my  good  wishes  and  pray  that  the 
flame  may  leap  to  greater  brightness. 

MR.  RAYMOND  B.  PRICE,  Vice- 
President  United  States  Rubber  Company  : 
In  these  times  when  the  unselfish  thought 
and  action  of  every  intelligent  American 
citizen  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  ab- 
normal difficulties  with  which  American 
democracy  is  now  threatened,  it  must  be  a 
rare  satisfaction  to  be  connected  with  a 
great  publicity  organization  with  its  almost 
unlimited  power  for  helpfulness.  The  fine 
traditions  surrounding  Harper's  Weekly, 
and  the  worthy  ambitions'of  The  Independ- 
ent combine  to  present  a  most  unusual  op- 
portunity for  usefulness  to  this  country, 
and  I  wish  you  the  fullest  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  your  great  undertaking. 

HON.  CONRAD  H.  SYME,  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  of  the  Citv  of  Washington: 
The  date.  May  22,  1916,  marks  the  con- 
fluence of  two  of  the  most  powerful,  truth- 
seeking  and  right-thinking  forces  which 
have  manifested  themselves  in  American 
journalism.  Since  1848,  The  Independ- 
ent has  sought  to  truly  teach  the 
American  people  to  look  forward  along 
righteous  lines  of  political,  economic, 
and  ethical  progression.  It  has  taught 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
moral,  intellectual,  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  must  be  attained ;  its  teach- 
ings have  been  untouched  by  personal  in- 
terest and  untarnished  by  unworthy  mo- 
tive, and  Harper's  Weekly  has  pursued  a 
similar  course  of  principle.  Neither  has 
ever  been  tongue-tied  by  authority,  shackled 
by  material  money  standards,  or  "hog- 
tied"  by  self-interest.  The  combination  of 
the  moral  and  ethical  forces  of  these  two 
publications  into  united  effort  along  the 
familiar  paths  by  each  so  long  separately 
pursued,  can  result  in  nothing  but  great 
good  to  our  country. 

MR.  HENRY  H.  HUNT,  Conneaut, 
Ohio  :  I  want  to  take  off  my  hat  to  you  on 
this  great  achievement.  Your  publication 
stands  at  the  head  of  weekly  papers  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

HON.     THOMAS     W.     MEACHEM, 

President  New  Process  (Jear  Corporation  : 
The  union  of  two  such  influential  and  ele- 
vating publications  as  The  Independent 
and  Harper's  Weekly  is  a  truly  eugenic 
marriage,  promising  a  i)lentiful  progeny  of 
vigorous  and  lofty  ideas  and  entitling  the 
matchmaker  to  the  thanks  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  the  reading  public.  May 
the  two  who  are  now  one  live  and  prosper. 

HON.  ELIHU  ROOT:  I  was  brought 
up  on  The  Independent  inter  alia,  and  I 
am  rather  glad  that  in  the  combination  it 
has  had  the  lion's  and  the  Weekly  has  had 
the  lamb's  part. 

MR.    HENRY    WOODHOUSE,    Gov 

ernor  of  the  Aero  Club,  of  America : 
Both  The  Independent  and  Harper's  Week- 
ly have  performed  a  great  public  service 
during  the  past  half  century  as  educative 
forces,   and    I   am   sure   the   amalgamation 


will  I'esult  in  the  continuance  and  accelera- 
tion of  the  excellent  work  these  two  jour- 
nals have   to   their  credit. 

PROF.  A.  T.  ROBERTSON,  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  :  I  wish  you 
great  success  in  your  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  service  represented  by  the  com- 
bination of  Harper's  Weekly  and  The  In- 
dependent. 

HON.  HERBERT  W.  RICE,  President 
t .  S.  (Jutta  I'ercha  Paint  Company :  I 
am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  The  In- 
dependent has  taken  over  the  famous  peri- 
odical Harper's  Weekly,  thus  combining 
two  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  periodi- 
cals in  America.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Har- 
per's Weekly  could  have  fallen  into  better 
hands. 

DR.   HENRY   STURGIS   DRINKER, 

President  Lehigh  University  :  May  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency, of  which  The  Independent  is  the 
official  organ,  express  my  congratulations 
at  the  incorporation  of  Harper's  Weekly 
with  The  Independent?  This  joinder  of  two 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  periodicals  in 
America  should  certainly  result  in  great 
benefit  to  the  reading  public. 

HON.    PAUL    A.    SCHOELLKOPF, 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Reservation  at 
Niagara  :  I  have  before  me  The  Independ- 
ent of  May  22,  which  is  an  earnest 
that  the  high  .standards  maintained  by  that 
journal  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  by 
Harper's  W^eekly  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
will  be  continued  in  the  unified  publication 
whose  life  of  well  doing  will  be,  I  trust, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Every  page  is  full  of  interest  and  "punch." 

HON.  A.  T.  CLEARWATER,  Presi- 
dent New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion :  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  com- 
bined publication  will  prove  to  be  a  benig- 
nant and  beneficent  factor  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  always  in  the  lead  of  the 
advance,  but  never  destructive  of  that 
which  is  good.  That  you  will  deal  fairly 
with  those  great  questions  regarding  the 
solution  of  which  men  inevitably  differ,  and 
ever  will  lean  to  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  as  against  the  oppression 
of  the  mass  and  the  powerful  is  taken  for 
granted  by  all  of  us  who  long  have  been 
numbered  among  your  admirers. 

MR.  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  Editor 
The  iSurrei/:  The  uprising  of  The  Inde- 
pendent has  been  one  of  the  big,  encourag- 
ing things  in  journalism  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Here's  to  the  next  ten.  In  the  days 
of  its  adversity  and  short  commons,  the 
two  factors  which,  to  my  mind,  enabled  it 
to  come  thru  were  its  hospitality  to 
thinkers  whose  causes  were  as  yet  unwon, 
and  the  grit  of  its  editor  in  holding  to  the 
full  human  significance  of  the  magazine's 
name.  With  those  two  factors  to  hold  to, 
the  new  and  combined  magazine  need  not 
fear  even  prosperity. 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  MEYER,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  : 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that 
the  Independent  Corporation  has  acquired 
Harper's  Weekly.  This  will  certainly  en- 
hance the  value  materially  of  your  already 
famous  and  widely  read  periodical,  and  the 
two  papers  incorporated  as  one  will  un- 
doubtedly become  one  of  the  most  desirable 
periodicals  issued  and  have  a  tendency  to 
largely  increase  in  circulation. 

MR.  FRANK  KNOX,  Editor  Manches- 
ter t'nion:  I  congratulate  you  upon  this 
consolidation  and  wish  for  the  consolidated 
magazine  a  most  prosperous  and  useful 
career. 

MR.     GEORGE     BATTEN,     of     the 

George  Batten  Advertising  Company :  I 
haven't  a  doubt  that  The  Independent- 
Harper's  under  the  new  conditions  will 
attain  an  important  place  in  American 
journalism  and  secure  the  circulation  and 
advertising  patronage  that  it  deserves. 

MR.  G.  R.  CHADBOURNE,  Editor 
Daily  Kennebec  Journal:  The  combination 
"looks  good"  to  us.  A  journal  of  independ- 
ent thought  and  a  journal  of  civilization, 
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AGAINST    INVESTMENT    LOSS 

there  is  Init  oik;  pjotcctioii — al(Mt  Jip- 
l)lication  of  soimd  business  prindples. 
As  a  prudent  person,  you  would  not 
tliink  of  lending  nxjney  to  an  individ- 
ual until  yuu  were  satisfied  not  only 
of  the  value  of  the  security  offered, 
but  also  of  the  character  of  the  per- 
son soliciting  the  loan. 

Now,  it  should  not  bo  so,  but  the  same 
attitude  of  mind  is  not  always  pre- 
s(!rve(l  by  the  pei'son  who  becomes  a 
partner  in  a  corporation  through  the 
I)urchase  of  its  stocks,  or  who  becomes 
its  creditor  through  the  purchase  of  its 
bonds.     The  cases  are  identical. 

Yet  it  is  an  indisputabl*;  fact  that  men 
who  are  careful,  intelligent  and  success- 
ful in  their  ordinary  lines  of  business 
often  exercise  so  little  judgment  in  tin; 
selection  of  securities  that  they  lose  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  money  in- 
vest(!d. 

I'ut  how,  you  ask,  can  the  investor  ob- 
tain the  siime  detailed  knowledge  be- 
foi'c  investing  as  he  would  retpiire  in 
ordinary    business   ti'ansac-tionsV 

There  are  card  reports--lhe  daily  re- 
vised Slandard  Corporation  Card  Re- 
ports-wiiich  embody  all  known  facts. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  represent  that 
Standard  Corporation  Card  Reports 
can  supply  information  which  a  cor- 
poration refuses  to  furnish  stockholders 
regarding  its  own  affairs.  But  Stand- 
ai'd  Corporation  Card  Reports  do  as- 
semble, classify  and  analyze  all  avail- 
able information  in  a  way  to  make  it 
c<)mi)rehensible  to  the  user. 
No  opinions  are  given,  but  by  remark- 
able analyses  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  a  coi'poration  is  accurately  outlined. 
With  Standard  Corporation  Card  Re- 
ports it  is  entirely  possible  to  tell  if 
a  corpoi'ation  is  going  forward  or  back- 
ward, if  its  growth  has  been  healthy  or 
uTisound  and  if  it  promises  well  for  the 
future. 

Standard  Corporation  Card  Reports 
are  available  at  50  cents  each. 

You  would  insist  on  getting  detailed  ro- 
])()rts  of  any  business  you  were  about  to 
engage  in.  Is  it,  then,  any  more  than 
ordinary  business  caution  for  you  to 
fortify  yourself  with  reports  covering 
your  investmentsV* 

List  the  corporations  on  which  you 
would  like  to  have  the  latest  reports. 
lOnclose  check,  money  order  or  stamps, 
and  the  latest  Standard  Corporation 
Card  Reports  will  be  forwarded  you  at 
once,  postage  i)repaid.  Your  incpiiry 
will  be  treated  as  confidential,  and  youi- 
money  will  hi',  cheerfully  refunded  upon 
recpiest. 

STANDARD  STATISTICS  CO.,  Inc. 
47-49  West  Street,  New  York 

♦standard  Corporation  Card  Reports  have 
been  used  for  10  years  by  the  leading  banks 
and  investment  houses  who  have  them  on 
file  for  their  own  and  their  clients'  con- 
venience. 
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PnOPHECIES  — RwldlnR  WtoM  presrnt  ^Var— 
pavo  exact  dales  18  .voars  ac";  clnluiB  Atncrlca  purely 
become  involved;  makpB  fltartUiig  IVUG  I'rophecics 
baflod  on  Uiblo  Froplicelcs:  tli»u«aiida  devouring  his 
'21iS  pftco  book,  "Out  Ncnr  Future";  iotcnsely 
fiiHi^liiittinf;;  convlnoiiii;;  sensational:  ninaziuK  proofs. 
SUk-eloth.  postpaid,  91.  K.  J.  l.OOMIti,  3^9  Tifth 
Avenue,  New   Vorli. 


YOUR  BODY  IS  HUNGRY  FOR 

I»  .>*i^^  i^  ^m,     Although 


you  g 
may  not  -^ 
know   it 


It  needs  Fruit-Vieor's  upbuilding  salts  of  fruit  to 
keep  it  healthy.  Most  ailinents  arise  because  the 
ordin.iry  daily  food  lacks  those  vital  salts.  The 
morninK drink  of  Fruit-VlBor  refreshing  and  Invlg. 
oratinK-  frees  the  body  from  ailments  and  from 
the  misery  of  taking  physic,  pills,  mineral  waters, 
oils  or  enemas.  Makes  pure  blood,  restful  sleep, 
sound  digestion,  wholesome  skin,  and  a  clear  brain. 
By  mail      1  Jar  SI      4  iars  S3.50     6  |ars  $5.00. 

STEWART  FOOD  COMPANY,  S46  Security  BIdg..  CHICAGO 
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Aladdin 

Customers  Save 
from  $200  to  $800 


^ 
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^cesJncJudes 


Do  you  want  to  save  bij;  money  building  this  year.' 

Do  you  want  to  get  a  better  quality  of  lumber  and  dodge 

high    lumber  prices?      Aladdin  Houses  will  save  you  from  $200 

to   $.Soj.     Aladdin   Houses  are  being  sold   for  last  year's  prices 

other  lumber  manufacturers  have   raised  their  prices  from  $4  to  $10  per 

thousand  feet  this  year.     And  probably  never  again  will  Aladdin  prices  be  as 

low  as  the  present.      Send  for  your  copy  of  the  catalog.     Decide  to  build  this  year. 

You'll   save   big  money  over  lumber  market  prices  by  building  an  Aladdin  home  in  191 6. 

Aladdin  Readi-Cul  Dwellings- Bungalows-$134  to  $8000 

Aladdin  Houses  save  you  four  profits  on  lumber,  millworlc,  hardware  and  labor.  Prices  from 
$298  for  a  five-room  home,  to  $10,000.  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  houses  are  complete.  Noextras.  One 
hundred  beautiful  modern  homes  and  bungalows,  summer  cottages,  garages,  farm 
buildings  and  barns  in  the  new  iqi6  catalog.  Send  stamps  today_  for  your  copy  of 
Catalog  No.  1330.  Remember — Aladdin  prices  are  the  same  in  1916  as  in  1915. 

Pn/»o  Inrliiflpc  All  Maforialc  Aladdin  Houses  eliminate  waste  of  lum- 

rnCe  inClUaeS  AU  maienaiS    ber— all  lumber  cut-to  fit.  Aladdin  price 

includes  all  lumber  cutto-fit,  framing'lumber,  cut-to-fit,  hardware, 

glass,  knobs,  nails,  paints,  varnish,  complete    instructions   and 

working  plans.  Send  stamps  for  Catalog  No.  1330  today. 
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Price  Includes 
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North  American  Construction  Co. 
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1333  Aladdin  Avenie      i^AL^DUf 

Bay  City    "^^  ^'' 
Mich. 
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EUROPEAH 
WAR  2  VOLS. 


A  compilation  of  arti- 
cles by  Asquith,  Balfour, 
Cardinal  Mercier,  Hi- 
laire  Belloc,  Von  Beth- 
niaiin-HolKveg,  Kuno 
Kraiicke,  Munsterl)erg,  Roosevelt,  Bryan, 
Tatt  and  others  of  equal  authority.  300 
pages,  cloth,  $1  each  postpaid.  Debaters' 
ll.vNDBooK  Series. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,    Box   R,    White  Plains     N.  T. 


The  American   People   appreciate  Poetry  — 
they  like 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY 

by  Percival  W.   Wells 

"Hook  of  rliarniing   ver.'ie."      Hontmi    Gtoie. 

"KK.\L   POKTKY — worlliy  of   a  place  in  the  librarj- 

of  every  home  and  of  every  school." — Dr.  J.  K. 

Light. 

III.   with   9  ciwrai'ings.    nccklc  edge.     $1  net. 

THE  SON  OF  MAN  by  Weih 

The  siory  of  Jesus  in  blank  verse 
"A    beautiful    book    that    should    have    numberless 

readers." — .Atlanta  Cotmlitulinn 
"Very   g(,od   work — well   wriuen   as    an   epic." — Boii- 

ton    lllnle 
".\    life-story    which    Is    Itself    a    moving    drama." — 

Bofiton    Transcript. 
"The  effect  is  that  of  power." — Portland  Express. 
16    engravings.     Decide  cd<;c.     Gilt    top.     J1.25   net. 

BARTLETT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Wanlagh,  N.  Y. 


All  UIKOIN b  and  Wood  NWels 

Wm.    H.  Jackson    Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 
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PLEASANT  COMMENT 

(Concluded) 
ciicli  stjuidiiiff  for  lnimaii  rights  and  iia- 
tioiiiil  proKi'fs.s  for  K<'"<''':'ti""^-  '"'<'  .ioi>i''<l  : 
the  issue  siioiild  b<!  a  triiiiiiph  for  eugenics! 
Tlio  IiKh'iX'iHlcnt  was  all  that  could  be 
askod  by  the  lover  of  moral  freedom  and 
the  student  of  "both  sides,"  but  the  merRcr 
is  more. 

PROF.  W.  W.  JOHNSTON.  IVIidiigan 
AgricultMi'al  ("ollege:  ( 'oiigratulatious  to 
th(!  management  of  Tlie  Independent  I  Each 
of  the  two  magazines  now  combined  has 
luid  a  long  and  honorable  history,  and  each 
has  today  a  well  established  reputation  for 
independent,  courageous,  and  progressive 
le:ulershii). 

MR.    J.    WALTER    THOMPSON,    of 

the  .1.  Waiter  Thompson  Advertising 
Agency  :  I  note  that  you  have  incorporated 
the  famous  jjeriodical.  Harper's  Weekly, 
with  The  Independent.  This  seems  lifting 
in  every  way.  The  putting  together  of  two 
famous  journals  ought  to  make  one  that 
will  be  par  excellence  of  its  kind.  Hoth  of 
these  publications  date  back  in  my  own 
recollection  at  least  fifty  years,  and  with 
their  united  clientele  and  interest  should 
become  more  than  ever  a  factor  in  the  pub- 
lishing world. 

MR.    HOLLINGTON    K.    TONG:     I 

learn  with  great  pride  of  the  incorporation 
of  Harper's  Weekly  with  The  Independent. 
1  am  sure  that  under  your  able  and  effi- 
cient management  the  merged  Independent 
will  achieve  even  greater  success  in  the 
field  of  magazines. 

MR.  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Prin- 
cipal Julia  Kichman  High  School,  New 
York  :  I  have  always  liked  the  clean,  fresh, 
.  forceful  point  of  view  of  The  Independent. 
Harper's  W^'ekly  has- expressed  my  idea  of 
leadership.  I  am  sure  that  the  combination 
will  double  the  value  of  the  paper. 

MR.  WILBUR  D.  NESBIT,  Chicago: 
1  note  with  pleasure  tliat  Hari)er's  Week- 
ly has  been  combined  with  The  Independ- 
ent. I  know  that  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  Harper's  Weekly,  and  I  certainly  hope 
it  will  be  a  mighty  good  thing  for  The  In- 
dependent. You  are  getting  out  a  splendid 
periodical.  Evei-ywhere  I  go,  I  find  it  on  the 
table  of  the  really  live  people. 

MR.  FRANK  A.  ARNOLD,  Editor 
'J'lic  Vaitiilrysidc :  Tlie  famous  "War 
A\'eekly"  is  no  more,  but  in  Tlie  Independ- 
ent, with  its  broad,  forward  outlook,  the 
loyal  supporters  of  Harper's  Weekly  will 
find  rettected  the  tyi)e  of  constructive  ,<'(li- 
torial  treatment  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed, and  which  will  result  in  permanent- 
ly transferring  to  The  Independent  this 
large  clientele  of  new  and  eminently  desir- 
able readers. 

GRACE    RAYMOND    HEBARD,    Li 

brarian  I'niversity  of  Wyoming:  It  was 
with  sincere  regret  that  I  took  a  wet  sponge 
and  a  sharp  knife  to  remove  the  label  which 
for  twenty-five  years  of  my  librariansliip  in 
this  university  had  marked  the  i)lace  in  the 
periodical  racks  for  Harper's  Weekly.  I 
feel  as  tho  a  friend  has  gone  away,  but 
leaving  behind  him  a  most  pleasant  re- 
membrance. There  is  one  compensation  in 
the  disappearance  of  Harper's  AVeekly, 
which  has  appeared  to  us  fifty-two  times  a 
year  and  given  to  us  many  i)ages  each 
week  of  desired  information,  that  it  is  to 
be  wedded  to  The  Indeix'ndent,  which  is 
also  one  of  th<>  household  idols. 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LUGG,  Superin 
tendent  State  Department  of  I'ublic  In- 
struction, South  Dakota:  What  the  Amer- 
ican people  need  and  what  they  can  appre- 
ciate just  now  is  a  publication  that  will 
give  them  the  facts  of  the  wcn-ld's  news 
without  coloring  and  without  distortion  to 
promote  the  interests  of  any  particular 
propaganda.  The  Indeiiendent  has  been  a 
standard  publication  for  impartial  informa- 
tion ;  Harper's  Weekly  has  been  particu- 
larly note(i  for  its  hajjpy  hits  in  cartoons 
and  illustrations.  The  combination  will  find 
a  large  field  of  usefulness  and  an  apprecia- 
tive army  of  readers. 


APOLEON'S  disastrous  Russian  Campaign  marks  the  beginning 

of  his  downfall.  Tills  map  herewith  shows  his  line  of  march  from  Berlin  lo  Moscow,  a 
di>lancc  of  1J(,0  miles.  This  march  by  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  over  600,000  trained  soldiers 
was  made  in  less  than  four  months.  Moscow  was  captured,  but  the  Russians  burned  their  famous 
capital  and  ill  supplies,  forcing  Napoleon  to  retreat  in  mid-winter.  He  reached  Paris  with  less 
Chan  lOCfJOO  men,  over  half  a  million  of  his  trained  soldiers  havine  fallen  alons;  the  line  of  that 
disastrous  retreat. 

Once  again  the  thunder  of  invading  armies  has  awakened  Russia  from  her  lethargy.     Will  the 

rigors  of  the  Russian  climate  ajjain  prove  the  salvation  of  that  nation  and  the  turning  point  in  the  present  tremendous 
European  War?  All  ihecauses  of  the  present  conflict — the  deep  racial  antipathies,  the  commercial  rivalries,  the  siing 
of  past  defeats,  the  vaulting  ambition  for  world  empire — may  be  discerned  from  the  pages  of  history,  and  the  ore  great 
history  of  every  empire,  kingdom,  principality  and  power,  from  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present,  is  the 
world  famed  publiciition, 

Ridpath's  History  t  Worl 

Dr.  Ridpath  is    universally  recognized  as    America's  greatest  historian. 

Other  men  have  written  histories  of  one  njtion  or  period;  Gibbon  of  Rome,  Macaulay  of 
England,  Gui/.ot  of  France,  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Ridpath  to  write  a  history  of  the  entire 
World  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  the  present.  We  offer  the  remaining  sets  of 
the  last  edition 

At  a  Great  Sacrifice  in  Price 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  of 

payment  only  in  direct  letters.     A  coupon  for  your  convenience  Is  primed  on 
the  lower  corner  of  this   advertisement.       Tear  off  the  coupon,  write 
your  name  and  address  plainly  and  mall  now.     Our  plan  of  »ale 
enables   us   to   ship  direct  from  factory  to  customer   on   ap- 
proval and  guarantee  satisfaction.     We  employ  no  agents,   ncr 
do  we   sell   through    book  stores,   so  there   is  no  agent's  com- 
mission to  pay.     Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Nations 

Here  you  discern  the  causes  which  have  led 

to  the  overthrow  of  monarchies  and  kingdoms.     Peoples 
and  races,  and   it  History  has  proven  any  fact  it 
is    that   the    rich    and    defenseless    nation    must 
sooner  or    later    fall  beneath    the     heel    of    the 
more    warlike    and    aggressive    power. 
If   you  would    know  the  fate  of  Ifie  rich 
and    defenseless    nation     then    read    the 
story  of  ancient  Assyria  or  Chaldea  or 
Persia  or  Babylon  whose  glory    now  is 
but  a  memory  must  favor  adequate  prep- 
aration    for     self    defense    against    the 
aggression  of  warlike  powers.     Pr.  Rid- 
path   gives     the     complete    history    of 
every     race,    every   nation,   every     time 
and  holds  you  spellbound  by  his  wonder- 
ful eloquence.      Nothing    more  interest- 
ing, absorbing    and    inspiring    has  ever 
been  written. 

Western  Newspaper  Asso. 


_Cnicago_ 


DEBATING  SOCIETIES 

The  Single  Si.x-Ycar  Term   for  President. 

The   Deatli   Penahy. 

Price  Maintenance. 

Miiiinium  Wage  Legislation. 

Motliers'   Pensions. 

Who   Is  Responsible  for  tlie  War? 

Government    Owneti    Mercliant    Marine. 

Sliall  We  Enlarge  the  Army? 

Convict    Labor  in   the  United   States. 

The  Problem  of.the  Trusts. 

Tlie  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Military    Training   for   College   Students. 

An   Embargo  on  Artiis. 

Mexico  and  the  United   States. 


Both    sides   of   all    these    fourteen    debates 
will  be  furnished   for  only  JS   cents. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


119  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.    Collateral  Trust  Conds. 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  Jul}'  i,  1916.  at  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  in  New  York,  will  be  paid 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company.  16  Wall 
Street.  G.  D.  Milne.  Treasurer. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

COMMON    STOCK    DIVIDEND    NO.    7. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  ot  Directors  has 
been  called  for  3:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  June  30, 
1916,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring,  a  quarterly 
dividend  (Xo.  7)  at  the  rate  of  $1.^5  per 
share  upon  the  Common  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company,  payable  on  July  15,  191 6.  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  3:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  June 
30,  1916.  Checks  for  the  dividend  will  be 
mailed.  The  transfer  books  will  not  close,  and 
owners  desiring  checks  pai'able  to  themselves 
should  have  stock  certificates  issued  in  their 
own  names  on  or  before  the  last  mentioned 
(late. 

D.    H.    FOOTE.    Secretary    of   the 
PACIFIC   GAS   AND   ELECTRIC   COMP.\NV, 

San   Francisco,  Cal.,  June   15.   1916. 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may 
be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires 

A   HOTEL   OF   DISTINCTION. 
Now  Open.  Elevation  1,400  feet. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 

Winter    Resort,  Princess   Hotel,  Bermuda 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  "Williamstown  the  Village  Beautiful" 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BOSTON? 
Ladies  going  to  Boston  without  male  escort  find 
the  Franklin  Square  House  a  delightful  place  to 
stop.  A  home  hotel  in  the  heart  of  Boston  for 
young  women,  with  a  transient  department.  Safe, 
comfortable,  conrenient  of  access;  reasonable.  For 
particulars  and   prices  address. 

Miss   CASTINE   C    SW.iNSON.   Supt.. 

11  Bast  Newton  St.,  Boston. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  l^Iusic. 
FRED  E.  JONES         ....         Proprietor 

THE  HILLSIDE,  Madison,  N.  H. 

A  restful  cair.p  in  White  Mts.  for  girls  8-18  and  professional  women. 
Attractively  furnished  house,  bathroom.  Open  fires.  Tents.  Garden. 
Dairy.  Orchard.  Tennis  Court  Saddle  Horses.  Boating.  Moderate 
rates.    Booklet.    C.    Elizabeth  Walters,  Madison,  N.  H. 

THE     HOIVIESTEAD 

Bailev   Island,    IVfaine 

Will  reopen  June  15.  Ilhistrated  booklet  on 
application    to    T.    E.    HAZELL,    Summit,    N.    J. 

HOTEL  THEDFORD,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

6th  Avenuo,  Overlooking  Ocean.  Enlarged  and  im- 
proved. Suite  with  bath.  Refined  patronage.  Hook- 
let.     HARRY    DUFFIELD.    Owner   and   Proprietor. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn  Annex 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ingquiet  and  rest  in  the  country.  Resident  nurses  and  physicir,ns. 
Write  (or  booklet.  Telephone  55  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Healtn  Resort,  Brentwood.  L.  I. 

CEDAR  CLIFF  INN 

MONROE.  Orange  County.  NEW  YORK 

A  delightful  resort  amonsr  the  hills  and  lakes; 
suites  with  bath,  800  ft.  elevation.  49  miles  from 
cit.v:  own  garden,  golf,  tennis,  hoating,  bathing, 
fishing,   music,   garage.     •Booklet.      M.   E.   HAIGHT. 


GOLF 

BUTCHER  HOUSE 

PAWLING,    N.  Y. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Always  open.  Leland  W.  Blankinship,  Lessee 


The  St.  Hubert 

120  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Modern,   fireproof,   located  in  the  resi- 
dential section  of  the  city. 
Two    blopks    from    Central    Park. 
Apartments,   furnished    or  unfurnished, 
of  one  room  to  as  many  as  desired. 

PEABODY  &   BABCOCK,   Props. 


AilASKA 


Summer  Round  Trips,  $66.  $100 
and  $110,  including  berth  and 
meals.  No  tour- like  these  ani'- 
where  in  the  world.  For  full  in- 
formation \vrite  J.  H.  Bunch. 
G.  P.  A..  Alask.i  Steamship  Co., 
46.;ColmanBldg,.Stattie,Wa^h. 


EXCURSIONS 


**^^-^'^*** 


ame:rica.im    express 

Travel  Department 

Tickets  and  Tours 

^^'e  offer  tours  to  Alaska,  Japan,  South  America  under  per- 
sonal escort  We  arrange  independent  Vacation  Tours  any- 
where at  inclusive  prices.      IVrite  us  about  your  pians. 

66  .oroad^vay.  New  York 

Philadelphia,        Boston,        Chicago,        San  Francisco 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  otSce. 


VACATION  TRIPS 

"BY   SEA." 

BALTIMORE   A,ND   PHILADELPHIA 

TO 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 

DELIGHTFUL  SAIL 

Fine  Steamers,   Low  Fares,   Best   Service. 

Plan  your  vacation  to  include 

"Finest  Coastwise  Trips   in   the    World." 

Tour  Book  Free  on  Request. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.    p.    TI'RXER,    G.    P.    A.,    Balto.,    Md. 
Consult  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 


SANATORIUM 


Sanford  Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 

For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surroundings;  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment;  competent  nurses. 
15  acres  of  lawn,  grove,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.      Food   the  best.      Write  for   booklet. 

Samford  Hall,  Flushing,   New  York 


Independent 
Opinions 


We  have  received  several  criticisms 
of  the  article  by  J.  O.  Dimock  on  "The 
Farm  Horse  Doesn't  Pay"  in  our  issue 
of  May  29.  Of  these  replies  we  pick 
out  the  following  letters  for  publication 
as  they  seem  to  be  based  upon  experi- 
ence and  careful  counting  of  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  horse  and  tractor: 

I  have  farmed  all  my  life,  have  raised 
horses,  bought  and  sold  horses  and  have 
tised  horses  for  my  farm  power.  I  have  also 
used  a  tractor  and  have  one  at  the  present 
time. 

I  believe  the  tractor  is  practical  for  a 
large  farm  of  200  acres  or  more  where  the 
fields  are  level,  the  soil  is  firm,  and  the 
fields  are  square  or  rectangular,  and  pro- 
viding the  tractor  has  a  good  engineer.  I 
do  not,  however,  believe  Mr.  Dimock's 
statement,  "that  the  tractor  is  of  no  ex- 
pense so  long  as  it  is  not  running."  For 
example,  say  we  pay  $1000  for  a  tractor 
and  borrow  the  money,  paying  interest  at 
S  per  cent  or  $80  per  year.  I  figure  it 
takes  about  22  gallons  of  gasoline  to  plow 
one  acre  with  any  tractor,  making  a  cost 
of  $110  for  plowing  200  acres  ;  just  for  plow- 
ing alone,  remember.  The  average  life  of  a 
tractor  is  from  five  to  eight  or  maybe  ten 
years  at  the  most.  The  depreciation  in  ten 
years  would  cost  $100  per  year.  Oil  and 
grease  we'U  figure  at  $5  per  year.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  cost  of  repairs,  for  one  ' 
tractor  might  run  five  years  with  very  lit- 
tle repair  cost  while  another  might  cost  a 
new  one  in  that  length  of  time,  (.^astings 
and  -parts  are  very  expensive  after  the 
manufacturer's  guarantee  runs  out.  Let's 
figure  the  repair  cost  at  an  average  of  $35 
per  year,  which  is,  I  think,  reasonable. 

Now  if  every  farmer  was  an  experienced 
and  expert  engineer  it  would  add  favor  to 
the  tractor  a  little,  but  I  believe  that  un- 
less the  farmer  is  a  good  mechanic  it  will 
pay  him  big  to  hire  a  good  engineer.  An 
engineer  would  cost  more  than  an  ordinary 
farm  hand  :  Let's  figure  his  wages  at  $60 
per  month.  A  $1000  tractor  and  outfit 
ought  to  plow  ten  acres  a  day,  taking 
twenty  days  to  plow  the  200  acres  (pro- 
viding everything  goes  well ) .  Engineer  hire 
$40,  AYe  would  have  to  pay  $150  for  a 
special  plow.  Interest  on  this  $12.  The 
annual  expenses  would  figure  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

Interest  on  investment $92 

Depreciation  of  tractor  and  plow  per 

year    ^. 110 

Gasoline,  200  acres  plowing 110 

Repairs   35 

Engineer    40 

Cyl.  oil  and  trans,  grease 5 

Total    $392 

Now  I  would  like  to  know  where  Mr. 
Dimock  got  his  information  that  the  horse 
is  not  a  satisfactory  worker  for  the  con- 
ditions existing  on  a  farm.  If  he  is  writing 
from  experience  he  must  have  kept  horses 
such  as  were  represented  in  the  cartoon. 

The  modern  farmer  keeps  nothing  in  the 
line  of  horses  except  good  brood  mares.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  a  good  mare  will 
raise  a  good  colt  every  year.  This  colt  will 
bring  enough  to  pay  for  the  mare's  feed 
the  whole  year.  There  is  always  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  demand  for  good  horses. 
The  man  holding  the  reins  over  the  backs 
of  six  powerful  brood  mares  hitched  to  a 
gang  plow  need  not  envy  his  neighbor  who 
drives  a  tractor,  unless  as  previously  stated 
he  has  a  large  level  farm.  In  my  mind  I 
doubt  very  much  if  Mr.  Dimock  ever  had 
experience   with   farming  or   that  he   ever 
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Whats  Ke^pin^Me  Back? 


You've  wondered  why  you  don't  get 
ahead.  Why  your  pay  isn't  increased. 
Why  you  don't  get  promoted.  You've 
blamed  everything  and  everybody,  when 
the  real  drawbacic  is  yourself. 

You're  standing  still  because  you  lack 
training.  Because  you  have  not  pre- 
pared yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  bet- 
ter than  others.  If  you  really  want  to 
get  ahead,  the  way  is  open  to  you. 

For  25  years  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  have  been  helping  men  to  climb 
into  good  paying  positions.  Nearly  5000  re- 
ported last  year  that  I.  C.  S.  training  had  won 
them  advancement.  You  can  get  I.  C.  S. 
training  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own  home 
without  losing  a  day  or  a  dollar  from  your 
present  employment. 

Position,  power,  good  money,  independ- 
ence, are  within  your  reach.  The  I.  C.  S.  are 
ready  to  help  you  be  the  man  you  want  to  be. 
Let  them  show  you  how.  Mark  and  mail 
this  coupon. 

I.  C.  S..  Box  4514.  Scranton.  Pa. 

^^  ^-^  ■■"-  "^  ^  —  TCAR  our   HCRC    -^  ^^ -^  ^  _. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'  R.^»  As.\A    <;rRANTr»M   pa  I 


Box  4514,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

H  SALESMANSHIP 
~  ADVERTISING  MAN 
Window  Trimmer 


J 


! 


ELECTRICAL  ENdlKEEK 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Kunnins: 
Electric  "Wiring 
Telegraph  Expert 
MF,CIIANI(AI>  KN<ilNEKR 
Mechanical  Draft5»man 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL  ENIilNKKR 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FORI  Itr>  OK  EXJ'K 
Motalliirg-lst  or  I'mspector 
STATIONARY   EMJINEEH 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
ArrliUorliiral  Driiftsiuaa 
Concrete  Huilder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLC>IRIN(i  AMMIIATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
DCHEUICAL  ENGliNEER 


Ifame_ 


I]  Show  Card  Writer 

n  RAILROADER 

J  ILLUSTRATOR 

J  DESIGNER 

D  BOOKKEEPER 

n  Stenographer  and  Typist 

_  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

U  Railway  Accountant 

3 Commercial  Law 
GOOD   ENGLISH 
Z]  Teacher 

2]Coninion  Srhool  Sobjeeti 
DCIVIL  SERVICE 

B  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
ITpxtile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 
__  Navigator  □Spanish 

^  INniKrv  RaUIn^  Q  <Jerman 
n  AirrOMORILES  □  French 
J  Auto  Repairing'  O  Italian 


Occupation 
A;  Employer. 

Street 

and  No. 


iCIty 


.  State. 


AUTHORS 


We  want  your  manuscript  for 
book  publication.     Let  us  put  our 

experience  as  publishers  ayainst  your  talent  for  results. 
WRITE  US  TODAY 

CANTERBURY:B00K  CO..  120  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Delivered  Y?u  FREE 

A  sample  I'Jii;  modi  1  "Rongor"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Writo  at  onco  for  large  illustrated 
cataloRT  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelotts  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  lotv prlC0t 
and  remarkable  trrma. 

RIDEH  AOENTa  Wantmd—SoyB, 

make   money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 

TIrem  and  5^lJndnos  from  our  bigr  catalog. 

Do    Business    direct    with    the    Kadinn    bic-cTe 

,  house  in  America.     Do  not  buy  until   you  know 

,  what  we  can  do  for  you.    WRITE  TO  US 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  SEPT.  k  198  CHICAGO 


6<-,. ''.>•«<„ f"'"!-  ?.""•.     ':■■ 


J. 


•v 


'f««JV 


■■^^•^'"""■".'for?^'' 
»;'  "".!rr';^  d>«  "tion,  It 

ritatinK  _ 

of  lli«  Na"y   ' 


v>'^«"'^s;^"" 


V4Vt 


■V^^^ 


^^'5 

<>'"'.. i* 


What  Statesmen  of  two 
nations  think  of  Sanatogen 

It    is     not    surprising    that    so     many 

statesmen,    both     here    and     in     Europe. 

have  found   Sanatogen   of  such   splendid 

aid    in    keeping    body    and    nerves    at    a 

high  point  of  efficiency. 

For  the  men  who  represent  the  nation  are  of  the 
same  human  stock  as  the  rest  of  us — their  organ- 
isms are  subject  to  the  same  raids  by  overwork  and 
strain.  And  their  experience  with  Sanatogen  is 
simply  the  experience  of  countless  men  and  women 
[  in  otlier  walks  of  life. 

The  endorsements  here  printed  are  typical  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  letters  received  from  prom- 
inent men  and  women — leaders  of  thought  and 
action — who  thus  have  voiced  their  sincere  grati- 
tude for  Sanatogen's  beneficent  effects,  just  as 
more  than  21,000  physicians — representing  the 
medical  profession  of  five  continents — have  ap- 
proved its  use. 

In  the  face  of  such  unparalleled  endorsement  can 
you  fail  to  realize  that  Sanatogen  stands  ready  to 
help  you — whenever  you  are  are  in  need  of  its  aid.' 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists, 
everywhere,  in  sizes  from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prixe.  International  Congress^ 
of  Meditine, London,  1913. 


il.  p. 


..1 '   ''^"^  taken  Saji: 
haa  also  taken /a^d  it 

N.  jorcB. 


for  "The  4rf  of  Living,"  a  charming  booklet  by  Richard  Le  Gallienue,  the  popular 
poet-author,  touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help,  and  giving  other  interesting  aids  in  the 
quest  for  contentment  and  better  health.  The  book  is  free.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to 
.write  THE    B.AUER  CHEMICAL    COMPANY.  26-R  Irving  Place.   New  York  City. 


EZEKIEL  PAGE  brand  OARS  and  PADDLES 


For  more  than  70  years  the  standard 


Established   1843 


Highest  award  wherever  exhibited 
most    reliable    and    the    longest 


The  most  reliable  and  the  longest  wearing.  Use  the  best,  thereby 
avoiding  delays  and  annoyances  incident  to  breakage.  Ask  us  for  catalog 
and  price  list  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

NEW  YORK  BOAT  OAR  COMPANY,  69  West  St..  New  York 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 
EDUCATION  SERVICE 

A  directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges  which  are  advertising  in 
The  Independent.  By  using  the  coupon  below,  parents  will 
secure  prompt  and  complete  information  to  aid  them  in 
selecting  the  right  education  for  son  or  daughter. 


CALIFORNIA 
I    Pacific  Theological   Seminary.  .  .Berkeley 

COLORADO 

■2  University  of  Colorado Boulder 

CONNECTICUT 

3  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  .Hartford 

4  The  Elv  School Greenwich 

5  Wheeler  School North   Stonington 

6  Hillside   Norwalk 

7  The   Sanford   School Redding   Rtdge 

8  Eidgefield    School    for    Boys.  .  .Ridgefield 

ILLINOIS 

9  American  School  of  Home  Economics, 

Chicago 

10  University  of  Chicago Chicago 

1 1  Northwestern  University Evanston 

1 2  Todd    Seminary Woodstock 

INDIANA 

13  Interlaken    School Rolling   Prairie 

14  Valparaiso   University Valparaiso 

MAINE 

1 5  Hebron   Academy Hebron 

MARYLAND 

16  National   Park   Seminary ...  .Forest  Glen 

MASSACHUSETTS 

17  Abbot    Academy Andover 

1 8  Boston    University Boston 

19  Miss   Church's   School   for  Girls.  .  Boston 

20  Emerson   College   of  Oratory Boston 

21  Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls, 

Boston 

22  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston 

23  School  of  Expression Boston 

24  Bradford   Academy Bradford 

25  Sea    Pines Brewster 

26  New  Church  Theological   School, 

Cambridge 

27  Sargent   School Cambridge 

28  Powder  Point   School   for  Boys.Duxbury 

29  Williston    Seminary Easthampton 

30  Dean  Academy Franklin 

31  Monson   Academy   for   Boys Monson 

32  Walnut   Hill    School Natick 


Zi  The  Brookfield  School .  .North  Brookfield 

34  Wheaton   College  for  Women.  ..  .Norton 

35  Miss  Hall's   School Pittsfield 

36  Waltham    School   for  Girls Waltham 

37  Worcester  Academy Worcester 

NE-W   YORK 

38  Manor  School   for  Girls Larchmont 

39  The    Manlius   Schools Manlius 

40  Craven    School Mattituck 

41  Columbia   Grammar   School...  New   York 

42  Scudder  School  for  Girls New  York 

43  The   Holbrook   School Ossining 

44  St.  John's  School Ossining 

45  Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music, 

Philadelphia 

46  St.   Faith's   School Saratoga   Springs 

47  Peate  &   Beattie Spencerport 

48  Syracuse   University Syracuse 

49  Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts, 

Troy 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

50  Marienfeld  School Samarcand 

OHIO 

51  Oberlin   School   for  Girls Oberlin 

PENNSYLVANIA 

52  Yeates  School Lancaster 

53  Mercersburg   Academy Mercersburg 

54  The  Latshaw  School  of  Psychoculture, 

Philadelphia 

55  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 

Pittsburgh 

56  Kiskiminetas  Springs  School   for  Boys, 

Saltsburg 

57  Lehigh   University South    Bethlehem 

RHODE    ISLAND 

58  Moses  Brown    School Providence 


TENNESSEE 
59   Martin    College 


.  .  .Pulaski 


VIRGINIA 

60  Randolph-Macon   Woman's  College, 

Lynchburg 

6 1  Mary   Baldwin   Seminary Staunton 

62  Stuart  Hall Staunton 

■WISCONSIN 

63  Northwestern    Military   and   Naval 

Academy Lake    Geneva 


TEAR   COUPON  HERE 


THE   INDEPENDENT  EDUCATION   SERVICE,    119  West  40th  Street.  New  York. 

Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 


I       Numbers | 

I  i 

I      Send  Information  to .  .    .  I 

I 

I      Address .    .  ! 

L _'   I 


INTERLAKEN  SUMMER  CAMP 

MID- JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER  FIRST 

Where  boys  grow  brown  and  strong  and  develop  the  moral  fibre 
of  manhood.  700-acre  estate.  209  acres  of  woods  and  meadow.  Land 
sports,  hikes  and  camping  amid  the  sand  dunes.  Boating,  fishing, 
swimming.  Ponies.  Boys  build  their  own  hufs,  their  own  boats- 
have  opportunity  to  "make  things"  in  wood,  iron,  brass  and  copper 
in  the  famous  Interluken  .School  shops.  Interesting  experiences  of 
haymaking,  threshing,  harvesting  on  the  Interlaken  500-acre  farm. 
Registered  dairy  herd.  Sheep.  Land  and  waterfowl.  A  summer's 
_„  .   .  recreation  with  responsibility  for  useful  work  added.    Leadership 

<u-acre  i.aKe  and  initiative  developed  through  "boy  government,"  under  trained 
men  counselors  from  the  Interlaken  School— where  boys  learn  by  doing.  No  extra 
charge  for  tutoring.    For  views  and  full  particulars,  address 

Director  of  Camp,  Box  128,  Rolling  Prairie,  LaPorte  County,  Indiana 

CHICAGO  REPRESENTATIVE,  Phone  Kenwood  4375 


had    the   experience   of   paying   for    the   ex- 
pense of  the  tractor. 

If  a  man  runs  a  tractor  for  a  ten  hour 
day,  he  won't  feel  like  pvitting  on  head- 
lights and  running  all  night.  If  he  runs- 
two  shifts  he  must  have  another  engineer. 
What's  more,  he  won't  feel  like  taking  his 
family  to  a  dance  thirty  miles  away  at 
night.  He  had  better  spend  his  spare  time 
looking  over  his  tractor,  tightening  up  nuts,, 
etc. 

The  brood  mare  should  pay  for  her  keep, 
so  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  aver- 
age farmer  should  worry  his  head  about  a 
tractor.  Kay  W.  Hodgson 

»S'f.  Cloud,  Minnesota 


From  an  experience  of  some  ten  years  in 
North  Dakota,  where  we  have  ample  room 
to  try  horses,  tractors  or  whatever  power 
we  wish,  I  venture  to  disagree  flatly  with 
some  of  Mr.  Dimock's  arguments. 

The  first  argument  against  the  horse  is 
that  he  works  on  the  average  only  three 
hours  a  day.  No  doubt  Mr.  Dimock  has 
good  authority  for  this  statement.  Still, 
consider  a  minute.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  we  work  about  as  little,  here  in  the 
North,  as  in  any  farming  community.  We 
cannot  seed,  hay,  harvest,  thresh  and  plow 
for  the  next  crop  in  less  than  six  months — 
from  April  15  to  October  15.  More  com- 
monly we  spend  seven  or  more  months. 
We  work  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day 
during  that  season.  We  have  to,  in  order 
to  finish.  If  we  worked  only  ten  hours  a 
day,  for  only  six  months  of  the  year,  our 
horses  would  work  five  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  of  the  hours  in  a  year. 

The  next  point  is  well  taken.  The  tractor 
more  adequatel.v  resijonds  to  the  rush  sea- 
sons. This  spring,  our  season  is  at  least 
two  weeks  late.  Every  farmer  is  in  a  mad 
rush  to  get  his  crop  in.  Every  hour  counts. 
Across  the  road  is  a  two  section  farm,  on 
which  six  fine  horse  teams  strain  from 
six-thirty  to  six-thirty,  six  days  in  the 
week.  Behind  the  machine  shed  stands  a 
.$2000  tractor,  used  only  for  grinding  feed. 
Why?  Because  the  land  is  so  wet  the  en- 
gine buries  itself  in  the  field.  But  even  if 
it  could  run,  the  farmer  would  not  use  it. 
He  ran  it  one  day  this  spring  and  decided 
that  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  gears,  the 
danger  of  wiring  and  the  cost  of  buying 
fuel,  and  yet  keeping  his  horses,  idle,  was 
prohibitive.  We  need  speed  this  year  if  we 
ever  did.  Yet,  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles,  there  are  six  tractors  lying  idle, 
while  the  horses  till  the  fields.  Experience 
has  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hard- 
headed  business  farmer,  that  horses  do  the 
work,  when  it  should  be  done,  at  a  less 
average   expense   than    the   tractor. 

Third,  it  is  claimed  that  to  be  efficient  a 
farmer  must  direct  the  work  of  many 
horses.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  but  some- 
times more  than  sometimes,  I  have  never 
seen  the  tractor  that  will  efficiently  manip- 
tilate  a  corn  cultivator.  Have  you?  I  have 
never  seen  a  trtictor  advertised  to  plow  a 
45°  hillside  of  New  England.  Have  you? 
And  yet  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
lilow  corn  and  potatoes  and  do  many  of 
those  inefficient,  but  useful  .iobs.  Our  next 
neighbor  rented  a  big  bunch  of  virgin 
prairie  land.  He  broke,  pressed  and  drilled 
in  fifty  acres  a  day  for  fort.v  even  days. 
It  was  only  possible,  of  course,  because  the 
land  was  level  as  a  floor — stoneless,  swtimp- 
less.  and  in  one  big  piece.  That  was  in 
1!>1().  In  1011  he  seeded  back  1.500  acres; 
in  1012  he  couldn't  borrow  any  more  money 
for  gasoline  and  seed  so  he  sold  his  bonanza 
outfit  and  went  back  to  farming.  We  do  not 
need  a  machine  thtit  will  plow  fifty  acres 
a  day  sometimes,  in  some  places.  We  do 
need,  and  must  have,  power  to  plow  ten, 
or  even  five  acres,  every  da.v,  on  most  any 
kind  of  a  field.  A.  R.  Jaqua 

Leal,  Norih  Dakota 


Mr.  Dimock,  to  whom  v^^e  submitted 
some  of  these  letters,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  article  on  the  farm  tractor  was 
meant  to  be  suggestive  and  prophetic  rath- 
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C'l-  tliiin  ;i  stntcincnt  of  fafts  as  tlicy  arc 
today.  Y(!t  since  th(>  article  was  puhiislicd 
1  have  read  that  the  iieadlinht  has  actually 
been  used  for  night  plowing  because  of  the 
rush  of  worl<  cousecjuent  upon  continued 
rains. 

My  suggestion  of  tlie  road  traveling  tract- 
or was  based  on  Henry  Ford's  stateni(!iit 
to  an  engineering  friend  of  mine.  He  ex- 
I)ects  to  produce  a  tractor  that  will  do  the 
work  on  the  average  .small  farm,  and  then 
make  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  on  the  road. 
A  prf)i)hecy  by  Mr.  l<'ord  in  regard  to  motor 
I)r()blems  is  entitled  to  the  best  respect  of 
the  country. 

The  critic  quoted  above  has  raised  an 
economic  objection  by  figuring  the  first 
cost  of  the  tractor  at  .$1()(K),  and  the  in- 
terest on  this  cost  at  eight  per  cent  and  the 
depreciation  at  ten  per  cent.  Possibly  these 
figures  are  correct  for  today,  but  I  ventui-e 
the  prophecy  that  they  will  not  be  correct 
five  years  hence,  for  Mr.  Ford's  tractor  is 
promised  at  from  .$250  to  i(;;}()0.  Moreovei-, 
this  same  critic  in  figuring  costs  between 
horse  plowing  and  tractor  plowing  does  not 
take  into  account  the  value  of  the  man's 
time. 

Mr.  Hodgson  bases  his  figures  on  condi- 
tions existing  in  Minnesota  today  in  regard 
to  costs  and  interest  charges.  He  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  suggesting  the  big  farm 
as  the  proper  field  for  the  tractor.  I  will  go 
him  one  better  and  suggest  that  the  big 
farm  is  the  only  proper  field  for  the  farmer'.s 
activities.  A  very  little  study  in  the  subject 
of  farm  management  will  tell  him  that  the 
small  farm(!r  hasn't  the  ghost  of  a  show 
to  make  a  good  living.  Between  the  lines, 
I  must  here  state  that  "size"  is  not  simi)ly 
a  matter  of  acres.  The  florist  with  his  green- 
houses may  be  carrying  on  a  large  business 
with  mighty  little  ground. 

In  these  northeastern  states,  with  their 
uncertain  weather,  the  item  of  insurance 
is  a  good  sized  factor.  During  this  wet 
spring  many  farmers  have  been  unable  to 
get  their  crops  into  the  ground  because  the 
rains  have  delayed  them  beyond  any  cal- 
culations. A  little  added  cost,  making  pos- 
sible the  planting  of  crops,  would  save 
enough  in  a  single  year  to  make  up  a  small 
discrei)ancy.  Julian  A.  Dimock 

East  Corinth,  Vermont 


An  Illinois  correspondent  says  that 
to  "print  both  sides"  according  to  our 
custom  is  not  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
the  presidential  election  because  there 
is  a  third  side,  the  anti-preparedness, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  represented  in 
either  of  the  party  platforms: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  millions  of  her  citizens  will  be  dis- 
fianchised  next  November.  Never  before 
have  the  issues  been  more  clearly  defined, 
but  without  a  candidate  and  an  "organiza- 
tion the  citizens  holding  to  certain  definite 
and  well-defined  principles  will  remain 
silent  rather  than  cast  his  vote  for  a  con- 
dition that  his  conscience,  business  aud 
family  interests  rebel  against. 

The  old  parties  are  committed  to  Pre- 
paredness, and  next  November  it  will  sim- 
ply be  a  choice  between  the  size  of  their 
guns  and  their  number.  Are  we  to  have  a 
million  or  half  a  million  men  taken  from 
their  homes,  school  houses  and  industrial 
life  and  made  ready  for  the  trenches?  The 
voter  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  this 
issue,  but  he  will  not  be  informed  that  it 
is  the  first  step  to  Militarism,  that  regard- 
less of  either  party  we  have  turned  away 
our  form  of  government  and  propose  to 
adopt  nu'thods  emi)loyed  by  the  monarchs 
of  Europe  that  have  kept  their  broods  on 
the  throne  for  ages,  and  enslaved  their 
subjects  except  those  that  have  fled  to 
America  to  escape  military  duty. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose"  that  those 
two  or  thi-ee  millions  of  foreigners  but 
naturalized  American  citizens  will  vote  for 
the  same  form  of  government  they  hav(> 
already  escaped  from?  To  a  man.  tliese  in- 
dustrious, frugal  and  useful  citizens  will 
vote  against  militarism  ;  increased  taxa- 
tion, conscription  and   the  disgusting  army 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence  is  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 

Requirements:  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  33   years. 

Re>r.\ineratwn—%\0.00.  S12.00  and  $15.00  per 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly 


For  information  address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S,   WARD 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
scxtfs.  High  School  course  required  for  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
inuny.  Form.  History,  Ear  Training.  Sight  Sinjiing,  Methods, 
Practice  Teaching,  Chorus  and  Orchestra  Conducting.  IJmiled  to 
65.     Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St..  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


T'  ^-^-^TH  S  An  elementary  and  secondary  Church 
school  for  a  limited  number  of  ambitious  girls.  College 
I  reparation.  Home  Science,  Mu.sic.  Vocational  Guidance. 
Invigorating  Climate.  One  teacher  lo  every  five  pupils 
$2  7.'i  per  year.  For  new  catalog  of  "The  School  thafs 
run  of  sunshine,  '  address  Skckktahy.  St.  Faith's  School 
I*"^   356,  Sahatoo.i   Spbings,   N.   Y. 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded  17C4 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Youriger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Law  Medicine 

College  of  LiberaJ  Arts 

Theology  Graduate  Department 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  now  occupies  its  new  building  next 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a  modem 
college  course  The  building  is  equipped  with  Laijoratories,  Depart- 
ment Libraries  and  has  fullest  use  of  the  Boston  Public  Libran' 
The  professional  schools  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  not  only 
offer  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  but  afford  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  self  support  and  for  the  practical  training  in  the  several 
professions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  opportunity 
for  research  work. 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  President 
Copley  Square,  Boston,  Meus. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natick,  Ma»«. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  tor  Girls.    17  miles  from  Boston     40 

Acres.    Skating  Pond,   Athletic  Fields.    4  Buildings.   Gymnasium. 

Mi»8  Conant,  Mis*  Bigelow,  Principals. 


Willisfon  Seminary  for  Boys 

New  $100,000  residence  hall  opens  September.     Efficient  masters. 
Small  units.     Boys  personally  directed.       Scientific  and  prepara- 
tory departments.     6  buildings.     Athletic  fields.     Moderate  rates 
Lower  school  in  separate  liuilding.     Booklet. 
Joseph  H.  Sawyer.  L.  H.  P..  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

LATSHAW  SrHflOl  forbackwardchildren. 

lirt  1 .311/in  i3V.nUUL  Do  you  want  your  child  to  become 
l)right,  interesting  .ind  happy,  with  a  possible  if.ture  of  usefulness' 
1  he  history  of  our  School  warrants  this  offer  to  you.  Kindly 
individual  care  in  a  small  family  sjroup.  Rates  $1,200  upwards. 
Allen  LATSHAW,  Founder  and  Director.  Pennyslvania  Berwyn 
The  Maples,"  341214  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ISKIfimSSPRlNGSSCHOOl 

F  ^r  ?.°^^  .En'lorsed  by  every  American  University. 
IndlriJual  plan  ol  »ors.  (olliijo  prppantory  course  and  a 
good  tniimn?  for  business  lilc  Special  course  in  •zriculture. 
BoicntiBo  phy!lo»l  Mre.  S'.nh  jear  opens  September  19th 
Write  for  oat»loj.  KISKI.Ml.NET.Xg  SPRINGS  SCHOOL. 
Dept.  18,  Saltsburg,  Pa.  "vuv^u^ 


FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Location  combines  advant.ages  of  city  and 
couiitry.  Collegi.ite  and  Special  Courses.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and  Expression. 

Jo^^n  Carey  Acheson,  LL.D..  President 


YEATES  SCHOOL  L"cf.".t„  p.. 

On  the  Main  Line,  convenient  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  College  Pre- 
paratory. Our  interest  is  in  the  boy 
and  his  future,  so  our  aim  is  to  train 
him  scholastically  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  along  right  lines.  Campus 
100  acres.  Modern  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
Every  boy  at  Yeates  is  on  an  athletic 
team.  Come  and  see  us  or  write  the 
Headmaster  for  further  information. 
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Brookfield 

The  Open  Air  School  for  Her 

Teaches  your  daughter  how 
to  realize  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  life.  The  Directors 
believe  that  this  end  is  at- 
tained through  helping  the 
growing  girl  to  establish  habits 
which  keep  her  well,  make  her 
think  clearly,  make  her  live  in 
right  relations  to  her  world. 

The  aim  at  Brookfield  is  to 
give  the  girl  her  fullest  power, 
rather  than  to  cram  her'  mind 
with  a  specified  quantity  of 
book-learning. 

Open  air  sleeping,  study  and 
recitations.  Open  air  dining 
room.  Domestic  arts,  garden- 
ing, physical  training,  summer 
and  winter  sports,  dancing, 
story  telling,  dramatic  train- 
ing, music. 

Write  personally  to 
Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke, 
The  Brookfield  School, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  fincJ  here  a  homelike  almot- 
phere.  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  dejUrlnient  of 
a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endow-tneni  permits  liberal  terms.  $300— $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.   PEIRCE.  Utt.D..  Principal 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 

(CONTINUED) 


OBERLIN 

School  for  Girls 

Six  to  Fifteen  Years 


Aims  to  provide  a  wliolesome,  happy  hoinc  life  together  with 
best  educational  advantages.  Individual  attention  of  direc- 
tors given  to  each  pupil,  in  home  and  scliool  life.  Located 
in  the  ideal  environment  of  historic  Oberlin,  famous  as  an 
educational,  musical  and  religious  center.  Music,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Art,  French,  German,  Domestic 
Arts,  Physical  and  Dramatic  training,  Story-telling,  Plays 
and  Games. 
Catalogue  Forest  Place,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Collie,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.; 
also  Music  and  A^t.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory,  modern  residence 
halls.  Scientific  couroe  in  physical  development.  $20,000  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool,  large 
athletic  field.  Fifty  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Endowment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000.  Expenses  moderate.  Officers  and  in- 
structors, 60;  students,  624,  from  40  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of 
views    illustrating    student    life,  address  WILLIAM   A.    WEBB,   President,   Box    A. 


Mary  Baldwin  Senunary  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  14th.  In  tlie  beautiful  and 
historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virg^inia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
modern  equipment.  Students  from  35  st-.tes.  Courses;  Collegi- 
ate *3  years);  Preparatory  i4  years),  with  certificate  privileges. 
Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.  Staunto.n,  Va. 


Marienfeld  Open-AIr 
School  for  Boys 

Samarcand,  North  Carolina 

The  Third  Year  begins  September  28th. 
Dr.  Hanford  Henderson  will  remain  the 
Senior  Headmaster,  and  will  be  in  residence 
a  part  of  the  time.  Mr.  Hewitt  Reynolds, 
becomes  Associate  Headmaster. 

The  Lower  School,  the  Life  Class,  offers  a  wholesome 
country  life  to  boys  between  ten  and  fourteen. 

The  Upper  School,  the  Academy,  ofiers  a  four-year 
course  in  college  preparation. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address: 
DR.  HANFORD  HENDERSON,  Samarcand,  North  Car- 
olina, or  during  July  and  August:  MR.  HEWITT 
REYNOLDS,  Chesham,  N.  H. 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  /e^n'^/eTs'ee 

t 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate  Rates. 
Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment.  In  the  Blue-Grass  Hills  of 
Sunny  Tennessee.     Careful  Supervision.  W.  T.  Wynn,  President. 


Military  and 
Naval  Academy 


NORTHWESTERN 

New  fireproof  home  on  shores  of  Lake  Geneva.  Modern  sani- 
tation, ventilation,  heating,  lighting.  High  scholastic  stand- 
ards; certificate  privileges.  Outiloor  life  emphasized.  Fixed 
charge  covering  t)Oard.  tuition,  uniforms,  pocket  mone\'. 

Address  COL.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.  Supt..  Lake  Ceneva,  Wis. 


**Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.  Home-studv  Doviestic 
Science  course*;  For  linnie  making,  te.icliing  and  well-^'aid  posi- 
tions.    Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


AGENCIES 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Provides  Schools  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers.    Assists 
Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Send  lor  Bulletin.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,   N.  Y. 

'Y'HE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 
J.  EvTRETT  O.  FiSK  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

Boston,  2A  Park  Street.    . 
New  York,  156  Fifth  Av. 
Birmin  gham.  Ala. .  809  Title  Bid 
Chicago.  814  bteger  Bid. 


PACIFIC    THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


An  undenominational,  union  school  of  relig- 
ion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denominations. 
College  graduation  required  for  regular  course 
lending  to  B.  D.  degree.  -Ml  privileges  of  Uni- 
versity of  California  open  to  qualified  seminary 
students.  Term  begins  August  21,  1916.  Address, 
President  C.  S.  Nash,  Berkeley,  California. 


ELY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Grefti^Pc°h"^^bnn 

One  hour  from  New  York  City.       College  Prep,  General  Couises. 
Separate  departments  for  Girls  under  15. 


Denver,  "^17  Masonic  Bid. 
I'oriland,  514  Journal  Bid. 
Berkeley,  3161  Sliattuck  Ave. 
Los  Angeles.  533  Cit.  Bk.  Bldg. 


SPEAKERS,    CLUB   WOMEN 

DEBATERS.  WRITERS:— We  prepare  material  on 
your  special  subjects  and  problems.  Expert  service. 
The  Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

SPECIAL  RATES  '°'  ^^^  summer.  Club  programmes  at- 
ranged,  reports  of  soc.eties  written. 
Material  for  rlub  papers,  speeches,  lecture  furnished. 
Bareaa  of  Research,     318  East  5th  St.,  New  Albany,  lod. 


F.  M.  HOLLY 

Established    1905 
Authors'  and  Publishers'  Representative 

156  FIFTH  AVENU£,  NEW  YORK 
Rates  and  /nil  infor?natio>t  sent  upon  appiicaCio}i 


WHAT  TO  READ? 

answered  by 
JOHN  COWPER  POWYS   In 

ONE    HUNDRED    BEST    BOOKS 

75c  at  your  bookstore 
G.  ARNOLD  SHAW,  Pubr.,  New  York 


Complete  Poems 

OF 

Mary  Artemesia  Lathbury 

CHAUTAUQUA'S 
POET  LAUREATE 

Containing  all  her  Chautauqua 
Lyrics  and  Hymns  with  Por- 
traits of  the  Author. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

"In  these  electric-days  a  book 
like  this  is  as  the  touch  of  a 
cool  hand  upon  a  fevered 
brow.."  —  Times-  Union. 

The  Nunc  Licet  Press 

Room  330 
920  Nicollet  Ave.        Minneapolis,  Minn. 


aristocrac.v  and  tlunkyi.sm.  A  tremendous 
"vest  pocket"  vote  is  ready  to  come  from 
the  taxpayers  who  see  a  burden  about  to 
be  phiced  on  them  and  their  descendants 
for  future  ages  and  generations.  These  men 
will  not  talk  but  they  will  vote  to  protect 
themselves  against  such  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion as  their  foreign  brethren  are  breaking 
under  ;  the  mother  that  secretly  yearns  for 
her  boy  will  either  vote  or  use  her  in- 
fluence to  secure  votes  to  keep  her  boy 
"out  of  the  trenches."  The  laborer,  the 
farmer,  the  Christian  and  all  genuine 
Americans  that  are  naturally  opposed  to 
royalty  and  their  forms  of  preparedness, 
will  quietly  cast  their  vote  for  freedom 
against  militarism,  financial  oppression  and 
conscription.  Let  a  call  be  issued  for  a 
national  convention  stating  the  issues  in- 
volved and  let  the  representative  members 
of  the  citizens  above  mentioned  meet  and 
form  a  "National  Party"  or  the  American 
Party,  nominate  a  candidate  to  represent 
them  from  these  plain  people  ;  an  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  hour  will  be  dis- 
covered. Addison  C.  Thomas 
Whnictka,  Illinois 


Have  just  read  your  editorial  of  May  1 
(ui  "The  Divorce  Evil."  The  churches  of 
this  country  could  stop  the  divorce  busi- 
ness if  they  took  a  firm  stand,  as  the 
Uoman  Catholic  Church  does.  I  am  a 
Protestant,  but  I  admire  the  consistency  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Barring  action  by  the  churches,  a  most 
effectual  halt  in  the  wicked  business  could 
be  made  if  the  press  would  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  repeal  of  our  alimony  laws. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  alimony  fig- 
ures large  in  the  minds  of  many  would-be 
divorcees,  who  wrap  their  clouded  name 
in  a  cloak  of  alimony,  except  for  the  bibli- 
cal cause  of  divorce.  No  woman  who  de- 
liberately forswears  herself  by  breaking 
the  solemn  marriage  vow  should  be  sup-' 
ported  by  the  man  she  despises.  Repeal  the 
alimony  laws  and  the  "free  life"  will  lose 
its  attractiveness  to  very  manv. 

M.  b.  Bkown 

Bellcvue,  Pennsylvania 

Our  correspondent  may  be  right  in 
preferring  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  divorce  question,  but  he 
does  injustice  to  the  Protestant  posi- 
tion when  he  alludes  to  it  as  inconsist- 
ent. Both  churches  are  consistent  with 
their  historic  principles,  but  they  pro- 
ceed upon  different  theories  of  marriage. 
The  theory  of  the  Catholic,  Roman  and 
Anglican,  is  that  marriage  is  an  ec- 
clesiastical sacrament  and  therefore  in- 
dissoluble. The  theory  of  the  Protest- 
ants is  that  marriage  is  a  civil  contract, 
and  therefore  dissoluble  for  sufficient 
cause.  The  Reformers  repudiated  the 
Catholic  theory  of  the  sacrament  of 
marriage  just  as  they  did  the  Catholic 
theory  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eu- 
charist. Luther  and  Milton  took  very 
advanced  ground  on  the  divorce 
question.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  estab- 
lished civil  marriage  and  civil  divorce 
in  New  England,  and  were  carefuj  to 
prevent  the  clergy  from  getting  control 
of  it.  Marrying  was  entrusted  to  the 
magistrate  rather  than  to  the  minister. 
The  United  States  as  a  whole  has 
adopted  in  its  legislation  the  Puritan 
system  of  civil  marriage  and  the  Cen- 
sus report  showed  that  divorce  is  more 
frequent  in  those  states  and  parts  of 
states  settled  from  New  England  than 
in  the  Sout?iern  States  that  had  been 
colonized  under  Roman  or  Anglican  in- 
fluences. Whether  this  indicates  a 
higher  or  a  lower  state  of  morals  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view. 
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PEBBLES 

(•(ji,i.i;(;k 

I'iist    I    Ix'camc 
A  copy  of  a  book. 

Then  I  became 
A  (•()])>•  of  !i  inun 
Who  was  also 
A  copy  of  a  book. 

Now 

I    would   not  know 

What  1  am 

Except  that  I  have 
On   my   wall 
A  framed  paper 
Which    explains    it    fully. 

— Maky  Carolyn  Davieh  in  The  Masses. 

Pool-  Cliina — her  last  I'resident  was 
poisoned  and  hei'  new  President  is  Hung. 

Mr.  Hughes  to  meet  Mr-.  Wiskersham 
here!  (Headline).  Or,  as  the  convention  re- 
ports explained,  "Hughes  ba<lges  were  much 
in  evidence." 

Old  Bob  Whiting  has  a  watch  and 

n  car,  and  he  says  he  tliinks  the  parts 

ought    to    be    interchangeable. — Neiv    York 
Tribune. 

Rookie  Hughes  Digs  in  Silence.  (Head- 
line.) An  interesting  family  trait  somewhat 
strongly  develojjed. — I'hiludi'lphia  Puldio 
Ledger. 

Good  morning.  Have  3'ou  used  Pear's 
soap. 

No.  I'm  not  rooming  with  I'ear  any 
more. — Cornell   Widow. 

If  either  of  the  belligerents  in  this  war 
knew  the  depressing  facts  about  themselves 
that  th(Mr-  opponents  know,  they  would  sur- 
render at  once. — Vhivayo  Daily  News. 

The  official  announcements  of  Wasliing- 
ton's  prejtaredness  demonstration  read  : 
"The  only  uniforms  allowed  in  the  i)arade 
will  be  an  American  Hag  and  a  parasol." 

OUK   COUNTKY,   'TIS   OF  THEE 

"  'America   First'   is  th(>  jilank  for  me," 
Declared  the  Republican  nominee. 

"Americanism,  I'm  for  that," 
Asserted  the  foremost  Democrat. 

"All  hyphenism  is  what  I  hate," 
Said  the  yocialist  candidate. 

■"I  stand  as  America's  special  pleader," 
Exclaimed  the  I'rohibition  leader. 

So.   whatever  happens,   this  best  of  lands 
Will  be  in  safe  and   i)roteeting   hands. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

One  of  the  Scottish  golf  clubs  gives  a 
dinner  each  year  to  the  youngsters  it  em- 
liloys  as  caddies.  At  the  feast  last  year 
one  of  the  boys  disdained  to  use  any  of 
the  forks  li(>  found  at  his  place,  and  loaded 
his  food  into  himself  with  his  knife.  When 
the  ice-cream  course  was  reached  and  he 
still  used  his  knife,  a  boy  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  liim,  and  who  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  shouted : 

"Great  Scot  !  Look  at  Skinney.  usiu'  his 
iron  all   the   way   round !" — Tit-Bits. 

"Say,  Reed,"  said  Higgins,  as  he  met  a 
friend,  "do  you  know  why  you  are  lik(>  a 
donkey  ?" 

"Like  a  donkev  I"  echoed  Reed  thought- 
fully. "No.   I   don't." 

"Hecause  your  better  half  is  stubborn- 
ness  itstdf,"   said   Higgins. 

"That's  not  bad."  said  Reed.  "I'll  have 
to  try  that  on  my  wife  when  I  get  home 
tonight." 

Accordingly,  when  they  were  at  dinner. 
Reed    askeil  : 

"Annie,  do  you  know  why  I  am  so  much 
like  a  donkey'.'" 

He  waited  a  moment,  expecting  Airs. 
Reed  wiiuld  give  it  U]).  Rut.  on  the  <'on- 
trary.  she  gazed  at  him  somewhat  com- 
miseratingly  as  she  replied  : 

"I  supi)ost>  because  you  were  born  so." — 
New  York  Times. 


Ten  Lessons  Free 

Wonderful  New  Offer 

Ye.s — ten  lessons  in  New  Way  fatigue,  and  as  a  result,  increase 
Typewriting  Free — if  you  write  at  your  .salary  to  $25,  $30  and  even  $40 
once.  Every  stenographer,  every  weekly.  The  New  Way  has  corn- 
typewriter  user,  experienced  or  plely  revolutionized  the  typewriting 
Vjeginner,  should  get  this  wonder-  situation.  Thousands  who  formerly 
ful  new  offer!  Now,  in  your  own  wrote  30  to  40  words  a  minute  are 
home,  you  can  (luickly  and  easily  now  writing  80  to  100,  and  their 
learn  to  typewrite  80  to  100  words  salaries  have  been  doubled  and 
a   minute,    without   errors,    without  trebled  as  a  result! 

prodlalile   u>   me,    as   at   the  j(^^^^^^                      ^^^*^5V  '"'     Kinger     Training     are 

time    I    Iciiik    it    up    1    was  y^S*'^             ^PU  t             ^>^^  simply  amazing  in  their  re- 

nialiing      Imt      $10.00      per  >f5^^                    I   01"                      >^^  suits.      Beginning   the   study 

^veck,     and    it    brought    my  >^y                           •  t  f  ••                       ^^^  "'   '••*   Tulloss   Course   as   a 

salary  as  a   slenographer  up  >^'^          ^^  mm»  a  m       ■  •  •  .^  •   •           ^^^  mediocre  typist,  writing  not 

to     JL'')." — -Mr.     Oscar     R.  y^^             NCbIII       \\I£M^^              ^^  """   thirty   words    per   inin- 

llunler.   2021  H  St.,  N.  W.,  ;^                ll  W^V        Mf #1  C                    ^k  "'<=•     I     »"»     «ithin     a     few 

Washington    D.   C.  iKr  0^\                                                                        ^S^  months    enabled    to    use    all 

From$900aYearlo$1800  ^    f       \                      IN                           dift>     ^  '■■>  Angers  with  perfect  ease, 

,,  ,                                  f     ,  fcaf      l^f©*                        I  1^                           X^^^     ^^  ^'       reach   an  average  of  al- 

words  per  minulc,  I  attained  £3  ^^«»»«  »— — «  «  —  ««■»«  a. a  ^rzmi^  ^1  in  doing  my  regular  work. 
witliout  dilllcoHy  a  rale  ol  fcJ  ^H^^  I  Ywr^iVLX  I  I  Nia  nSC  H  '^  ''"s  ''««"  ""■'th  to  me  ten 
80    Hords   a   minute.      I  was     F|  ^MAL  I  ■    I    ^VVllI  I  lllU    )     A       S     ^"»^»    "'?    money    I    iniest- 

and  am  now  receiving  S1800      iS^^^^F^s^.  "3        ^^^  {l         wl  i^f 

in  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com-      i^L^^^Bj^^^l^^^^        S         wfk  i'        ml ^3  Over  80  W    li       M° 

80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed! 

Don't  confuse  this  new  way  in   typewrit-  feet  control,  make  them  extremely  rapid  in  their 

ing    with    any    system    of    the    past.      Thei'e  movement — how   in    a   few   short   weeks   you   can 

has    never    been    anything    like    it    before,  transform   your   typewriting   and   make   it   easy. 

Special    (lijmnnstic    Finger   Training    Kxer-  <^ecurate   and    amazingly   speedy— how   the   re- 

cises    bring    results    in    d<ii/s    that    ordinary  ««''••;    of    the    New    Way    have    doubled    and 

methods,   or   "touch"   system,    will    not   pr(;-  \^T      ";"'„«'''^"««  °^  thousands  of  others. 

.luce  in  months  if  eyer."    It  is  without  .jues-  ^^^  "?,Jf.'.'    ^„°"    ^''°"t  ,°"'-     '^^"    Les-  ^ 

...1  i.      i        1  -4.  ',  •  ^0"^    J- ree      otter   as    well    as,   our  spe-  • 

tion    the    greatest    advance    m    typewriting  ^ial    price    and    easy    terms    to    new        4^^ 

since   the   typewriter  itself  was  invented—  students    in    each    locality,    which     ^^ 

already   its  success  has   become   world-wide,  is    made    for    limited    time    only  y- 

So  overwhelming  has  been  the  success  of  Write   at    once.    Tear   off   the       •^ 

this  e;>sy  new  way  in   typewriting  tliat  we  coupon     »iou.',     before     you      cyy 

;ire  now  olTcring  the  entire  Course  on  trinl.  turn    the    page,    or    write       t)^ 

10    lessons    are    FRKIO    to    every    student.  "^   Po«'^'   °^   l<^"er.  .0>  ^  your  fr;T.x>ok IbTol 

The  balance  of  the  (bourse  can  be  paid  for  i-„r  Tiiimcc  crunm         -*.  >        ti.r  Nrw  Way  inXype- 

a  little  at  a  time  so  y.ui  har.lly  notice  the  !"Vr  ,       !  ,?^  ^(^^ y:::'"i%,ilr^l^.rT^. 

cost.     You  get  an  absolute  guarantee  which  •'°"''  <-»i'e?e  Hill  >>       ^''''  '"'""  no  obligation  on 

provides    that,    unless    you    are    thoroughly  Springfield.  Ohio  ^^        my  part, 

satisfied  with  the  results,  the  entire  course  ■^^ 

will  cost  you  not  one  cent.  <V;^    Name   

48  Page  Book  Free  ^^\  ^^^'^  

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells  all  about  /        City 

the   Now   Way   in   Typewriting.      It   is   a  big   48-  y     n 

page  book,  brimful  of  eye-opening  ideas  and  val-  .  Occupation    

uable  information.      It  explain.s   how   this   unique        ■^  ./-    •■  .     -i-uc-  •T-iiii/-.ec  c/-ij/-«/-.i 

new    method    will    quickly    make    your    lingers       /  '*^»''  '°  ^^^  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

strong   and  dextrous,   bring   them   under  per-      y  3C06  Collece  Hill.  Springfield,  Ohio 


i\mericas  Summer  Paradise 

Lakes  and  llountains  ofiiorthem  /1ev;^rl{ 

THE  ADIRONDACKS  LAKE  GEORGE 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN         AUSABLE  CHASM 

LAKE  PLACID  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

COOPERSTOWN 

The  Center  of  Real  Vacation  Land 

Beautifully  illustrated   360-pa8e  \'acation  Guide — 
"A    Summer    Paradise" — covering   all  resorts  in  this 
Jt^  million  acre  territory— 6c  postage.  g    -   . 

Illustrated  folders  of  any  section  free.  lA'^  / 


Addrexs  M.  J.  POWERS,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


INDUSTRIALS  OR  WAR  ORDER 

Low  1915 

in  Net 

1914  High  Change 

Am.  Can 19i  68*  +  36J 

Allis-Ohalmers   6  494  +  23J 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry....     42i  98  +  33| 

Am.   Locomotive 20i  74i  +  46| 

Am.    Smelting 50i  lOlf  +  51i 

Auaconda    24f  91|  +40* 

Baldwin  Locomotive 38^  154*  +  77i 

Beth.    Steel 29^  600  +425| 

Gen.    Electric 137*  185^  +  34| 

Gen.  Motors 37t  535  +443 

Maxwell    14^  92  +  58f 

Nat.  Lead 40  70|  +  18| 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake 58  164|  +75 

Pressed  Steel  Car 26|  78^  +  291 

Studebaker   20  195  +128| 

Indus.   Alcohol 15  129i  +101 

Willys  Overland 268  +146 

U.  S.  Steel 48  SSf  +  37i 


STOCKS 

Net 

Net 

Change 

Change 

Opening  in  1916  to 

in  1916  to 

1910 

March  15 

June  14 

60^ 

+  2 

-  2i 

31 

+  11 

-  4S 

77 

-  4i 

—17 

68i 

+12J 

+  4i 

1061 

-4i 

—  94 

90 

-  24 

—  2| 

115i 

-  44 

— 25f 

450 

+67i 

-  6 

174i 

—  4 

-  4i 

495 

—20 

+65 

75 

-12J 

.    -  71 

66 

+  1* 

+  2i 

139J 

+  9f 

+     i 

64 

—  6* 

—154 

163J 

—17 

—22 

127 

+28i 

+321 

233 

+  3 

+55i 

871 

—  If 

-  u 

THE    COURSE    OF    FINANCE  AND  TRADE 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SECOND  QUARTER  OF  1916 

BY  FRANK  D.  ROOT 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  industrial  and  financial 
conditions  in  the  United  States 
■were  distinctly  favorable.  Some  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  industrial 
growth  in  1915  were  mentioned  in  a 
brief  review  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent three  months  ago.  Attention 
was  also  directed  to  abundant  proof 
that  in  prevailing  conditions  there  had 
been  no  change  to  our  disadvantage 
during  the  new  year's  first  quarter. 

In  the  year's  second  quarter  there 
has  been  no  backward  movement.  At 
the  furnaces  we  are  now  making  pig 
iron  at  the  rate  of  40,000,000  tons  a 
year,  and  a  new  high  record  for  output 
was  shown  in  May.  The  product  of  our 
steel  mills  is  limited  only  by  their  ca- 
pacity. Railroad  earnings  continue  to  be 
very  large,  and  three  companies  have 


recently  increased  their  dividend  rates. 
Our  exports  have  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  $400,000,000  in  a  month,  and 
our  imports  have  risen  to  a  value  never 
before  reported.  At  the  same  time  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports — that 
excess  which  is  sometimes  called  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade — is  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  $2,300,000,000  a  year.  Com- 
mercial failures  for  five  months  have 
shown  liabilities  of  only  $99,000,000, 
against  $170,000,000  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1915.  Clearings  for 
five  months  exceed  by  43  per  cent, 
those  of  last  year's  first  five  months. 
In  the  building  projects  of  four  months 
there  is  a  gain  of  18  per  cent.  The  re- 
sources of  our  national  banks,  $14,- 
195,000,000,000,  exceed  by  $356,000,000 
those  reported  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
We  read  every  day  of  new  extra  divi- 


dends in  cash  or  stock.  More  than  $50,- 
000,000  of  gold  has  come  to  us  since 
the  second  week  of  May,  and  we  are 
making  new  loans  to  the  belligerents. 

IRON   AND   STEEL 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  now 
making  pig  iron  at  the  rate  of  40,000,- 
000  tons  a  year.  The  output  in  May 
was  3,351,768  tons.  A  total  of  40,000,- 
000  may  be  compared  with  the  largest 
quantity  produced  in  any  preceding 
year — 30,724,581  tons,  in  1913.  The 
condition  of  the  steel  mills  is  fairly 
represented  by  the  reports  of  the  great 
Steel  Corporation,  whose  net  earnings 
have  grown  from  only  $12,500,000  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1915  to  $60,713,- 
000  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  In 
that  earlier  quarter  there  was  not 
enough  set  aside  to  pay  the  dividend 
on  the  preferred  shares,  but  in  the  later 
one  the  payment  of  that  dividend  and 
of  the  resumed  dividend  on  the  com- 
mon stock  left  $32,000,000  to  be  used 
in  other  ways.  The  company  increased 
the  wages  of  its  employees  by  10  per 
cent  on  February  1,  and  added  10  per 
cent  on  May  1,  at  a  cost  of  $33,000,- 
000  a  year.  It  has  on  hand  unfilled  or- 
ders for  9,331,000  tons  of  its  products. 
The  prices  of  steel  products  are  now,  on 
an  average,  about  125  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  one  year  ago,  but  only' 
$5  has  been  added  to  the  old  price,  $28, 
of  railway  rails.  The  price  of  copper  is 
about  29%  cents  a  pound.  In  1915  it 
rose  from  13  to  20  cents. 

THE  RAILROADS 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  rail- 
road earnings,  both  gross  and  net,  are 
not  declining.  We  see  official  reports  of 
an  increase  of  New  York  Central's  net 
of  52  per  cent  in  April,  and  an  in- 
crease for  the  Pennsylvania  of  55  per 
cent  in  the  same  month.  These  two 
companies  had  in  the  four  months  end- 
ing with  April  a  gross  increase  of  $60,- 


COURSE  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS 
The  gains  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  1915.  due  to  im- 
provement which  began  to  be  seen  in  September,  have  not 
been  retained  since  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  altho 
the  losses  of  the  first  two  and  one-half  months  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  reduced.  Advances  warranted  by  earnings  have 
been  prevented  by  continuous  selling  of  American  stocks 
owned  abroad,  and  by  the  menace  of  a  great  labor  con- 
troversy. 

Net  Net 

Net  Net  Change       Change 

Change       Change      Opening     in  1916  to  in  1916  to 
in  1914        in  1915         1916         March  15      June  14 

Atchison    —     i  +15i  108  —  4i  -If 

B.  &  Ohio —244  +174  95  —  5f  —  ,3| 

Can.  Pac —53  +29  182  —14*  —5* 

St.  Paul   —13  +144  101  —  5i  — 

Northwestern   ..  —54  +13  134*  —  7*  —  44 

Del.  &  Hud....  —  9|  +12i  153|  —  l'  —     J 

Gt.  Northern...  —13i  +144  126i  —  3f  —41 

Lehigh   — 19i  +174  814  —  2i  +1 

M.,  K.  &  Tex..  —10*  —  If             64  —  2i  —  24 

Mo.  Pac —17"  —  3J             4*  +     f  +  2i 

N.  Y.  Central..  —  84  +26  1094'  —35  —  2i 

North  Pac —94  +184  118  —3ft  —  2f 

Pennsylvania  ..  —  5  +  6|  59  —  14  —     i 

Reading —244  +12i  83  +5  +22i 

So.  Pac —  Qi  +214  102*  —24  —  3i 

IJn.   Pac —394  +23|  138  —  3f  +     | 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  new  high  records  have 
been  made  in  exports,  imports,  and  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  exports  having  risen  in  Mai'ch  to  nearly 
J(;410,000,00(),  and  the  excess  in  the  short  month  of  February 
to  $209,000,000. 

Excess  of 

1915  Exports  Imports  Exports 

January   $207,879,313  $122,148,317  $145,730,996 

Februarv    299.805,869  125,123,391  '  174,682,478 

March    '. 296,611,852  157,982,016  138,629,836 

April    294,745,913  160,576,106  134,169,807 

May   274,218,142  142,284,851  132,933,291 

June   268,547,416  157,695,140  110,852,276' 

July    268,974,610  143,244,737  125,729,873 

August   261,025,230  141.804,202  119,221,028 

September    ....  300,676,822  151,236,026  149,440,796 

October     328,018,300  149,172,729  178,845,671 

November    327,670,413  155,496,675  172,173,738 

December 359,306,492  171,832,505  187,473,987 

Total,  12  mos.. $3,547,480,372  $1,778,596,695  $1,768,883,677 

1916 

January $335,535,303  $184,192,299  $151,343,004 

Februarv    402,911,118  193.935,117  209,056,011 

March    .' 409,850,425  213,589,785  196.260,640 

April    404,300.000  217,800,000  186,500,000 
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Brown  Brothers 
and  Company 

59  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Fourth  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Deposits  received  subject 
to  Cheque 

Interest  Bearing  Certificates  of 

Deposit  for  stated  periods 

issued  at  favorable  rates 


Investment  Securities 

Lists  Furnished  on  Application 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Company 

Founders' Court,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
123  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W. 


6%  STEEL  BONDS 

Combining  all  the  essential  features  of 
a  sound  First  Mortgage   Investment. 

Strong  Borrower — A  well-known,  old, 
established,  steadily  growing,  suc- 
cessful Company. 

Ample  Security — Net  assets  nearly 
3  to  I. 

Excellent  Earnmg  Record — Not  an  un- 
s     profitable  year  since  established  in 
1889. 

Large  Present  Profits — Substantially  in 
excess  of  principal  and  interest  re- 
quirements. 

Marketability — So  widely  distributed  as 
to  practically  assure  salability. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  924  AB. 

Peabod^ 
Hougktcling&Co. 

(Established  1865) 
10  So.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago 


THE 


International  Bank 

60  WALL  STREET 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $600,000 


Individual  and  Commercial 
Accounts  Invited 


OFFERS  FACILITIES  FOR  FINANCING 
IMPORTS  OR  EXPORTS 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 

AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers, available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  make 
Telegraphic  Transfers  to  Europe, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Investment  Securities. 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  1904 

Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Entire  management  of  Estates 
for  owners  and  trustees  is  our 
specialty,  as  well  as  the 
purchase,  sale  and  appraisal  of 
properties  in  the  Boroughs 
of   Manhattan    and    Bronx. 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet.  4Ist  and  42d  Sts. 

Directors 
Alfred  E.  Marfing,  President 
Cliarles  H.  Clark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  Eokardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 
Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Querrlich,  Secretary 


Report  of  the   Condition  of 
THE  BANK  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

(NATIONAL   BANK) 

Philadiliiliia,    March   7,    1916. 
RESOLUCES 

I.oans    and    discounts $18,262,796.66 

Due    fiMui    Iwnks    and    bankers..     2,667.371.19 

C'learhiK     Mouse     exchanges 1,918.253.14 

(.'iish    and    reserve 4,.'?.'>S.4.'i6.16 

Treasurer    of    the    Dnlted    States  73,750.00 

Total    $27,280,627.15 

LIABILITIES 

Capital     $1,000,000.00 

.Surplus   and    undivided    profits. . .  2,316,607.92 

I'lrculatlou    665.200.00 

Deposits     23.298,729.23 

Total     $27,280,627.15 

E.    S.    KROMDR.    Cashier 
Accounts   of    banks,    bankers,    corporations, 
firms  and  individuals  solicited. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 
NEW   YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31  Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  boDght  and  told  on  CommittioD 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Tran$fer». 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment  Bonds 


We  invite  inquiries  relative 
to  the  investment  of  funds, 
or  for  statistical  informa- 
tion       regarding       securities 


Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets 
New  York 

Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston     London 


Canadian  Investments 


Choice  Life  Insurance  stock  of 
leading  Canadian  Company  es- 
tablished 23  years,  earns  6'r. 
Profits  and  surplus  increasing. 
Dividends  half  yearly.  Supply 
limited,  value  increasing.  Ask 
for  circular  L. 

D.  H.  McDonald  &  co. 

BANKERS 
(Est.  1887)       Fort  Qu'AppelU,  Saik.,  Canada 
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Permanent  Charity  Fund 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  COMPANY,  Trustee 

Permanent  Charity  Fund  is  the  name  given  to  a  Declara- 
tion of  Trust  executed  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Com- 
pany to  furnish  a  means  by  which  gifts  may  be  made  in  trust 
to  charity  without  fear  that  changes  in  charitable  needs  or  in 
the  management  of  charities  will  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
gift  or  impair  its  ability. 

The  Trust  Company  will  forever  hold  in  trust  gifts  made 
to  it  as  Trustee  of  Permanent  Charity  Fund  and  safeguarding 
the  principal  will  distribute  the  income  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Trust  cither  to  the  charities 
designated  by  the  giver,  or,  if  such  charities  are  given  up  or 
become  outgrown,  to  those  designated  by  a  committee  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Declaration  of  Trust  and  qualified  to  pass 
upon  charitable  needs. 

A  pamphlet  containing  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Trust 
and  an  explanation  in  detail  of  its  purposes  and  advantages 
will  be  mailed  on  request  by 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Ilif          1 

The 

.•         1 

FIRST   NATIONAL   BANK  OF 
BROOKLYN,    N.  Y. 

Ma.v    1.    1916, 

RESOURCES 

Loans   and   discounts $3,296,734.57 

Sfciirities     1,759,456.79 

Merchants  JNationai 
Bank 

of   the  City  of  New  York 

BaiiUing    house    and    safo    deposit 
vaults    156,750.00 

Cash  and   due  from   banks 1,301,860.80 

$6,514,802.16 
LIABILITIES 
Capital    $300.000. CiO 

Siirphis    500,000.00 

Uiidividf'd    profits 175.776.73 

Cirtulation    299.997.50 

Deposits     5  239,027.93 

42 

Wall  Street 

$6,514,802.16 
Joseph     Huber,     President;     John     W.     Weber, 
Vipe-Pres. ;   William  S.    Irish,    Vice-Pres.  and 
Cashier;   Ansel  P.    Verity,    Asst.   Cashier. 

FOUNDED 
1803 

Franklin  National  Bank 

Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Philadelphia,    May    1,    1916. 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discounts $35,734,693.83  ' 

Liability    under  letters  of  credit.         689,062.93 

[Due    from    banks 6,080,313.08 

Cash     and     reserve 6,848,399.69 

cordially 
v/ith  Indiv 

invites  corre 

iduals,  Firm 

J    :..  ...    c  .. 

spondence 

s  and  Cor« 
:    .  L_  I. 

porations  aesiious  oi  ubuig  u<iiih.« 
ing  facilities  and    service  w^hich 
are   based    upon  a  continuously 
successful  experience  of  over  1 1 3 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House..     3,251,366.72 

$52,603,836.25 
LIABILITIES 
Ca pital    $1  000  000  00 

(Surplus    and    net    profits 3,630,465.73  | 

'Circulation     235.000.00 

Letters    of    credit 689.062.93! 

Deposits     47,049  307.59  j 

years. 

1 

.$52,603,836.25 
J.  WM.  HAROT,  Cashier. 

LINCOLN  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member   of   New    York    Clearing    House  Association 
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BRANCHES 
BROADWAY  AND  LEONARD  ST. 


BROADWAY  AND  72d  ST. 


Mercantile  and  Personal  Accounts  received  subject  to  check 
or  on  Certificate  of  Deposit.      Interest  paid  on  daily  balances. 


000,000  and  a  net  increase  of  $35,000,- 
000.  Union  Pacific's  increase  of  net  in 
ten  months  was  31  per  cent.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  shows 
that  for  all  the  roads  the  net  rose,  in 
the  ten  months  ending  with  April,  from 
$3053  to  $4173  per  mile,  or  about  37 
per  cent.  Improvement  began  to  be 
seen  in  the  first  weeks  of  last  Septem- 
ber. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prices  of  the  things  a  railroad  must  buy 
have  been  rising.  What  appears  to  be  a 
ti-ustworthy  list,  prepared  by  a  railroad 
officer,  shows  an  average  increase  of 
53  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  supplies. 
The  increase  of  earnings  and  of  sur- 
pluses, however,  has  warranted  an  ad- 
vance of  share  prices  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Tables  printed  herewith  show  that 
the  gains  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
1915  have  not  been  retained. 

The  explanation  is  that  price  ad- 
vances in  harmony  with  the  notable 
growth  of  traffic  and  earnings  have 
been  prevented  mainly  by  the  contin- 
uous selling  here  of  American  railroad 
securities  owned  abroad,  especially  in 
England;  by  the  menace  of  the  entire 
railway  system's  wage  controversy 
with  its  employees,  and  by  the  attitude 
of  some  investors  who  say  that  the 
prosperity  is  only  temporary  because 
in  large  measure  it  depends  upon  the 
war.  This  quiet  selling  of  securities 
from  week  to  week  by  foreign  owners 
or  a  foreign  government  tends  to  re- 
strain, if  not  to  depress.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  such  sales  of  Steel  Corpora- 
tion shares  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  amounted  to  $7,465,000.  The 
number  of  Steel  shares  held  in  Europe 
before  the  war,  about  1,500,000,  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  one-half. 
There  is  no  available  record  showing 
the  amount  of  other  sales  made  here 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  One 
estimate  is  that  $400,000,000  is  the 
measure  of  sales  since  January  1,  and 
that  previous  sales  were  in  the  neigh- 
borh5od  of  $1,500,000,000.  Sir  Robert 
Fleming,  a  British  financier,  says  we 
have  taken  back  $1,000,000,000  worth. 
Professor  Folwell's  guess  is  that  we 
have  absorbed  $1,750,000,000  in  Ameri- 
can securities,  the  majority  of  them 
from  Great  Britain.  The  selling  is  not 
ended.  It  has  been  promoted  by  the  new 
British  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  in- 
come of  such  securities,  in  addition  to 
25  per  cent  already  imposed. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies that  their  operating  expenses 
would  be  increased  by  $100,000,000  a 
year  if  the  demands  of  the  four  broth- 
erhoods or  unions  should  be  granted. 
If  there  should  be  a  strike  the  railroads 
v/ould  suffer,  and  if  a  settlement  is. 
reached  by  compromise  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  operating  expenses  and  a 
decrease  of  net  earnings. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Six  years  ago  our  annual  exports  had 
not  risen  to  $2,000,000,000,  but  now 
our  products  are  going  abroad  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000,  surpass- 
ing Great  Britain's  highest  record, 
which  was  a  little  m,ore  than  $3,000,- 
000,000.  Not  until  this  year  have  the 
shipments  in  any  month  amounted  to 
$400,000,000,  and  before  last  Septem- 
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OUTl'UT  OP^  PIG   IKON,  TONS 
The  condition  of  tlie  iron  and  steel 
indu.stry   has  been  called   a  barrjnieter 
indicating  the  condition  of  trade  and 
manufactures.    I'lg    iron    output    grew 
steadily  in  11)15.  In  May  of  this  year 
all   rc'ords   were   broken,   and    produc- 
tion now  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
40,000,000  tons  a  year. 
IDOS .15.n.'^fi  018 

11)01) 

11)10 

11)11    

..25.705,471 
..27.21)8,545 
.  .2:'.,<H1),.547 
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:',()  7'4  5X1 

11)14  
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1915 
January  

..   1,601,241 

February    

March    

A|)ril    

May    
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..   1.074.771 
..   2.00;',..s:{4 
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..    2.20:5.470 
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January    
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ber  the  $300,000,000  mark  had  not 
been  reached.  It  was  for  the  short 
month  of  February  that  $400,000,000 
(nearly  $403,000,000)  was  first  re- 
ported. March  and  April  followed  with 
larger  amounts.  The  figures  for  May 
are  not  yet  before  the  public.  A  new 
high  record  of  the  excess  to  our  credit, 
$209,000,000,  was  made  in  the  short 
month  of  February.  Thereafter  the  ex- 
cess was  reduced — not  on  account  of 
reduced  exports,  for  these  were  grow- 
ing— but  because  the  imports  were 
making  a  new  record  for  themselves 
and  for  the  first  time  had  crost  the 
$200,000,000  line.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  April's  total  of  $217,000,000 
crude  materials  for  manufacturers 
stand  for  $95,000,000,  while  such  im- 
ports a  year  ago  were  only  $65,000,000. 

WAR  ORDERS  AND  LOANS 

Meanwhile  the  new  war  orders 
have  not  been  of  a  kind  that  attracts 
public  attention.  Old  orders  will  keep 
many  manufacturers  busy  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  British  Government 
has  recently  bought  400,000  tons  of 
shell  forgings  and  $2,800,000  worth  of 
sugar.  France  has  taken  23,400,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  has  ordered  100,000 
tons  of  rails,  and  is  negotiating  for  a 
large  number  of  railroad  ties.  Russia 
seeks  200,000  tons  of  barbed  wire, 
5000  freight  cars,  100  locomotives  and 
100,000  tons  of  rails.  Of  8000  cars 
made  in  May  4500  went  to  fill  foreign 
orders. 

Negotiations  for  a  loan  to  Russia  have 
been  in  progress  for  several  months, 
and  at  last  the  plan  has  been  com- 
pleted. A  credit  of  $50,000,000  is 
granted  by  a  banking  group  which  in- 
cludes the  National  City  Bank,  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  Russia  pays  6%  per  cent. 
Foreign  trade  reports  show  how  Rus- 
sia's indebtedness  to  us  has  grown.  In 


The  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  will  act  as  Trus- 
tee  of   permanent   charitable,    educational    or    religious    trusts, 

created  either  under  a  will  or  a  trust  indenture,  and  gives  special  attention  to 
trusts  of  this  character.  The  Company  also  acts  m  the  capacity  of  Treasurer, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Financial  Agent  or  Depositary  (or  such  institutions,  and  is 
qualified  and  equipped  to  render  expert  and  attentive  service  in  all  such  relations. 

The  Union  Trust  Company's  record  of  fifty  years  m  the  continuous 
administration  of  all  the  usual  forms  of  trusts  invites  confidence  in  the  permanent 
maintenemce  of  a  high  standard  of  ability  as  trustee. 

UNION  TRUST  CO.,  80  Broadway 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  -  $8,300,000 


CHARTERED   1853 


LJnited  States  Trust  Company  o!  IVcw  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


4S-4T    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  §14,303,188.22 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS   AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current   rates  on  deposits,   and   holds,  manages  and   invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  for   individuals,   estates  and  corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.    President 
WILLIAM   M.   KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,  Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  oi  Board 


\VM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STl  LI. MAN 
JOHN  I.  FHKLP5 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
GEORGE  L.  RIVES 


ARTHLR  CLRTISS  JAMES  HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 

WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY  W.M.  VINCENT  ASTOR 

WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  CHAS.   F.    HOFF.MAN 

OGDEN  MILLS  WILLIA.M  SLOANE 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  JR. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President 
W.   N.   EI-V,  Vice-President 

A.   A.  JACKSON,  Vice-President 
E.   S.  PAGE,  Vice-President 

G.   H.   STUART   3rd,   Treasurer 
S.    \V.    MORRIS.    Secretary 


The  I 

Mechanics  Trust  Company 

of   New  Jersey. 
BAYONNE.    N.   J. 

Conitnonced   Business  March  1.   LS86. 
STATE.     CITY     AND     CorRT     IlKroSITARY. 
Only   Trust    Company   in    New   Jersey   Clearing- 
Through  New  York  Clearing  House. 
Accommodations  based  on  balances  and  respon- 
sibility. 
Accounts  maintained   in  principal  cities. 

OFFICER.S: 

DfWitt  Van   Buskirk,   Prosidcnt 

C.   'B.    Z.iliriskie,    Vice-Prcsidont 

Frederic  C.   E.irl.   Vice-President 

Wni.   R.   Wilde.   Treasurer 

Walter  J.    Daly,    Ass't  Trejis.   and   Ass't   Sec'v 

Max  Moraller.   Secretary 
Chas.    S.     N'oe,    Chairman    Board    of    Directors 


The  Michigan  Trust  Co. 

GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Ads  as   Trustee   under   corporate   mortgages;    authenticates 
and  delivers  bonds ;  assumes  custody^  of  pledged  collateral. 

Audits  made  of  booJ^s  of  Municipalities,   Corporations, 
Firms  and  Individuals. 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  ol  New  York.  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $3,050,000 

OFFICERS 


JULIAN    D.    FAIRPHILD. 

JII.IAN    P.    FAIRCHII.D,  \ 

\VILLL\M    IIARKXESS,  (. 

n.    \V.    McWlLLIAMS  I 

\VM.    J.    WASON,    JR.  f 

WALTER    E.    BEDELL 
EDWARD    C.    BLUM 
GEO.    V.    BROWER 
FREDERICK   L.    CRANFORD 
ROBERT    A.    DRYSDALE 
Jfl-IAN    D.    FAIBCHILD 
JFLIAN    P.    FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH   P.    GRACE 


President 


Vice-Presidents 


TirOiLVS    BL 
HOWARD    D. 
J.    NORMAN 
GEORGE   V. 


TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM    TT  ARK  NESS 
JOSEPH    HIIIER 
WHITMAN    W     KENYON 
D.    W.    McWlLLIAMS 
HENRY    A.    MEYER 
CHARLES    A.    ODONOHDE 
CHAIM.ES    E      PERKINS 


ACCOUNTS  INVITED.  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON 


AKE.    Socrotarr 

JOO.^T.    Asst.   Sec'y 
CARPENTER.  Trust  Officer 
BROWER,   Counsel 

ftlCK    S.    RAMSAY 
H.    B     SrHAR>LVNN 
JOHN    F.    SCITMADEKE 

OSWALD  w.  rin. 

JOHN    T.    INDERWOOD 
W.    M.    VAN    ANDEN 
JOHN    J.    WILLIAMS 
I.I.EWET.LEN    A.    WRAY 

DEPOSITS 
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THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


COMPENSATION 

ACCIDENT 

HEALTH 

AUTOMOBILE 

TEAMS 

LIABILITY 


BURGLARY 

CREDIT 

BOILER 

LANDLORDS 

ELEVATORS 

GENERAL  UABILITY 


ESTABLISHED  1869 


LONDON  GUARANTEE  &  ACCIDENT 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

F.  W.  LAWSON,  General  Manager,  Head  Office,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  J.  WALTERS,  Resident  Manager,  Eastern  Department,  55  John  St., 

New  Yorli. 
WALTERS-KELLY  CO.,  Managers  Metropolitan  Department,  Personal 

Accident  Department,  55  John  St.,  New  York. 
ELMER  A.  LORD   &  CO.,  Resident  Managers,   145 'Milk  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
STOKES,  PACKARD,  HAUGHTON  &  SMITH,   Resident   Managers, 

434  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelled  insurance 
service;  a  combination  of  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  new  and 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver  of   future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly   income   to 

policyholders  throug^h- 
out  life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  ma})  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co- 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 


under  our  direct 
general   agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNin, 
DISABILin  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance     Company 
66  Broadway,  New  York 

Organized  1850 


No  Time  Like  the  Present 


T 


O  make  permanent  provision  for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  monthly  income  for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  protection  which  life  insur- 
ance affords,  it  must  be  taken  when  you  can  secure 
it.  When  you  become  uninsurable  you  will  feel 
the  need  of  it — but  it  will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Pittsfield,  Mass. 


J 


the  ten  months  ending  with  April  our 
exports  to  that  country  were  $229,- 
000,000,  against  only  $35,000,000  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Canadian  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  borrowing  $4,000,- 
000  here  at  5  per  cent.  The  $50,000,- 
000  credit  arranged  for  Great  Britain 
at  4%  per  cent  and  based  upon  deposr 
its  of  British  bonds  in  the  Bank  of 
England  expired  on  June  20  and  has 
been  extended  for  one  year  at  5  per 
cent.  It  is  expected  that  a  loan  to 
France,  or  a  credit,  of  $100,000,000 
will  be  announced  in  a  few  weeks. 

CROPS 
The  government's  reports  indicate 
that  we  shall  have  this  year  a  wheat 
crop  of  only  715,000,000  bushels 
(which  may  be  compared  with  last 
year's  extraordinary  yield  of  1,011,- 
f'05,000)  ;  also,  that  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  nearly  300,000,000  bushels 
less  of  oats  than  were  harvested  in 
1915,  and  with  a  barley  crop  reduced 
from  237,000,000  to  189.000,000  bush- 
els. In  the  face  of  these  reports  the 
price  of  wheat  at  Chicago  has  declined 
from  $1.17  in  April  to  about  $1.02, 
owing  mainly  to  large  stocks  on  hand 
and  slack  demands  from  abroad.  But 
what  we  can  spare  of  the  new  crop  will 
probably  be  needed  there^  as  the  yield 
in  Europe  will  fall  below  last  year's. 

THE   STOCK    MARKET 

The  course  of  the  market  for  stocks 
has  been  comparatively  uneventful,  ex- 
cept in  a  recent  movement  affecting 
motor  shares.  At  times  there  have  been 
signs  of  weakness,  due  to  rumors  of 
impending  peace  in  Europe,  and  mar- 
ket values  were  affected  temporarily 
during  the  controversy  with  Germany 
concerning  submarine  warfare.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  railroad  shares,  while  they 
have  been  firmly  held,  are  still  below  the 
prices  of  January  1.  In  the  industrial 
or  war  order  group  there  have  been 
wide  fluctuations.  There  has  been  a 
pany,  which  has  declared  extra  divi- 
dends, in  cash  or  stock.  In  this  list  are 
seven  copper  companies,  two  companies 
that  make  zinc,  a  sugar  company,  and 
a  cotton  goods  company  in  Fall  River. 
One  powder  company  has  paid  79  per 
cent  in  the  past  year  on  a  capital  of 
$120,000,000.  The  E.  W.  Bliss  Com- 
pany, which  has  declared  extra  divi- 
dends, earned  434  per  cent,  on  its  cap- 
ital last  year,  against  72  per  cent,  in 
1914.  Large  dividends  in  cash  or  stock 
have  been  paid  by  the  oil  companies. 
The  former  constituent  or  subsidiary 
corporations  of  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  have  recently  distributed 
$29,300,000  in  stock  and  $29,731,000  in 
cash. 

A  wild  movement  in  the  shares  of 
automobile  companies  was  caused  by 
an  attempt  to  combine  the  Willys 
Overland,  Hudson,  Chalmers,  Chevro- 
let and  possibly  other  corporations  in 
a  new  company  that  was  to  be  cap- 
italized at  $220,000,000.  It  was  es- 
timated that  the  annual  output  of  the 
proposed  company  would  be  480,000 
cars.  Motor  shares  went  up,  those  of 
one  company  showing  a  gain  of  87 
points  in  a  week.  But  the  project  was 
given  up  on  June  14,  "on  account  of 
complications,"  the  organizers  said. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.   UNDERWOOD 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
A  special  feature  of  recent  life  in- 
surance history  durinp:  the  preceding 
three  months  was  the  unexpected  action 
taken  by  the  owners  of  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  raising-  the  amount  of  that 
company's  capital  from  $500,000  to 
$2,500,000,  following:  an  increase  in 
June,  1908,  from  $100,000  to  $500,000. 
This  additional  (and  wholly  superflu- 
ous) capital  of  $2,400,000  was  not  paid 
up  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  stockhold- 
ers ;  it  was  voted  out  of  the  company's 
funds  as  profits  made  on  non-partici- 
pating- policies,  earning-s  which,  under 
by-laws  provisions  that  were  a  dead 
letter  from  1867  to  1908,  belong-  to  the 
stockholders. 

The  life  insurance  world  was  amazed 
in  March  at  an  announcement  from  the 
president  of  the  Union  Central  that  a 
further  sum  of  $2,000,000  non-partici- 
pating profits  had  been  capitalized  as 
of  March  1.  It  was  a  bold  move.  No 
g-oing  life  insurance  company  needs  any 
capital.  In  1908,  reversing  the  prece- 
dents of  forty  years,  pleading  the  ne- 
cessities imposed  by  the  laws  of  several 
states,  the  management  of  this  company 
increased  the  capital  fivefold.  Its  right 
to  do  it  was  challenged  by  six  insur- 
ance commissioners  in  the  courts  of 
Ohio.  The  stockholders  won. 

No  such  alleged  necessity  existed  this 
year.  But  there  was  an  accumulated 
sum  of  $2,027,000  surplus  claimed  to 
have  been  earned  on  non-participating 
surplus  since  1908.  No  half-way  meas- 
ures were  indulged  in  this  time — $2,000,- 
000  of  it  was  voted  out  as  a  stock  divi- 
dend. In  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  to 
transform  this  money  into  an  invest- 
ment for  stockholders,  the  company's 
charter  had  to  be  amended;  and  this 
was  accomplished  without  attracting  at- 
tention by  filing  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  at  Columbus  a  document  ' 
called  "Increase  of  Capital  Stock  Cer- 
tificate." 

A  committee  of  state  insurance  com- 
missioners has  been  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  They  are  expected 
to  report  to  the  National  Convention 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  at  their 
mid-year  meeting  in  September.  That 
report  will  be  narrowly  watched  for  by 
the  managements  of  other  life  insurance 
companies. 

Critics  of  the  Union  Central  man- 
agement are  skeptical  as  to  the  claim 
that  the  non-participating  business  has 
earned  $2,400,000  and  they  expect  the 
state  investigators  either  to  confirm  or 
to  refute  that  claim.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  money  has  actually  been  earned, 
they  cannot  see  why  the  stockholders 
should  not  be  compelled  to  withdraw  it 
in  cash,  instead  of  leaving  it  there  in 
the  shape  of  a  burden  on  participating 
policyholders.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  company's  by-laws  the  stockholders 
receive  an  annual  dividend  of  10  per 
cent.  Here  is  a  possible  $250,000  a  year 
to  be  paid  by  policyholders  for  an  en- 


tirely useless  service.  The  management 
claims  it  is  leaving  the  money  in  the 
company  in  the  shape  of  capital  for  the 
security  of  policyholders.  This  is  a  piece 
of  insincerity,  as  everybody  who  knows 
anything  of  life  insurance  finance  is 
aware.  The  company  has  a  clear  net 
surplus  of  $3,647,724  and  is  increasing 
that  with  every  premium  collected. 

Leaving  this  subject,  it  appears  from 
announcements  made  by  the  agency  de- 
partments of  a  number  of  the  leading 
life  companies  that  this  year  promises 
to  break  all  previous  records  in  the  mat- 
ter of  new  business  transacted.  Up  to 
date  there  has  been  an  unusual  ex- 
pansion in  the  volume  of  life  insurance 
transactions,  indicating  a  high  state  of 
commercial  prosperity. 

THE   FIRE    INSURANCE    FIELD 

Estimating-  the  underwriting  results 
of  the  fire  insurance  business  thus  far 
this  year  by  a  comparison  of  the  tabu- 
lated  fire  waste  in   the   United   States 
and  Canada  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1916,  1915  and  1914,  we  would  be  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  the  balance  is 
against  the  companies  taken  as  a  whole. 
Guiding  ourselves  by  the  undervirriting 
profit    and    loss    computations    for   the 
companies  operating  in  Connecticut  as 
found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  In- 
surance  Department  of  that  state  for 
the   last  two  years   indicated,  we   find 
that  the  aggregated  net  gain  in  surplus 
for  those  companies  was  $3,936,413,  the 
recorded    fire   waste   for   the   first  five 
months  being  $81,497,050.  In  1914,  the 
fire  waste  was  estimated  at  $103,670,- 
250  for  the  first  five  months  and  the 
aggregate  net  loss  in  surplus  found  by 
the    Connecticut    Department    for    the 
companies  reporting  there  was  $8,796,- 
709.  It  now  appears  that  the  estimated 
fire   waste   for   the   period   January   1, 
1916,  to  May  31,  1916,  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  same  period  of  1914,  the  fig- 
ures being  $113,528,920. 

These  two  separate  sets  of  figures,  it 
must  be  understood,  are  from  different 
sources    and    are    not    related    to    each 


This  department  of  The  Inde- 
pendeyit  will  undertake  to  furnish 
on  the  request  of  readers  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  hoivever, 
pass  upon  the  debatable  compara- 
tive differences  between  companies 
that  conform  to  the  rcuuisite  legal 
standards  set  up  for  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  claiiiis  made  by  any 
of  them  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  sound  under- 
ivriting.  Address  all  commitnicn- 
tions  on  insurance  subjects  to  the 
editor  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. 


other,   those   for   the   fire   waste   being 
gathered  by  the  .Journal  of  Commerce 
by   its   correspondents   in   this   country 
and  Canada  day  by  day  and  compiled 
monthly,  serving  only  as  a  close  esti- 
mate  of   the   burning   rate;    while   the 
Connecticut  figures  represent  actual  re- 
sults experienced  by  the  companies  an- 
nually. The  two  sets  have  been  brought 
together  here  merely  to  indicate  prob- 
able profit  or  loss  results.   They  may, 
when   thus   thrown    into   juxtaposition, 
be   regarded  as   serving  that   purpose. 
To  illustrate:  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  as  the  fire  waste  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1916  is  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  higher  than  for  the  like  period 
of  1914  when  the  whole  of  the  latter 
year  showed  a  loss  in  surplus,  that  the 
results  thus  far  in  1916  are  at  least  as 
unfavorable  to  the  companies  as  they 
were  up  to  June   1,   1914.   We  cannot, 
however,  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the 
year  1916  will  prove  to  be  unprofitable, 
if  it  is  really  so  to  date,  for  the  remain- 
ing   seven    months    may    change    what 
seems  to  be  the  present  tendency.   If, 
happily,  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  we  are  likely  to  find  it  indicated 
in  the  figures  representing  the  estimat- 
ed fire  waste.  Just  now,  the  outlook  is 
for  a  net  underwriting  loss  on  the  fire 
insuran'ce  business  of  the  year  1916. 

Since  our  last  review,  the  most  im- 
portant single  event  in  fire  insurance 
involved  the  withdi-awal  of  all  the  out- 
side fire  companies  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  because  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  continue  business  there  under  a 
new  and  most  drastic  law  which  went 
into  force  in  April.  The  companies  had 
endeavored  to  convince  the  legislators 
that  they  could  not  with  safety  to  their 
own  interests  comply  with  the  proposed 
provisions  and  gave  warning  that  if  the 
bill  was  passed  they  would  retire  from 
the  state.  But  they  did  not  succeed  in 
impressing  the  politicians  in  charge 
with  their  sincerity,  the  latter  regarding 
their  attitude  as  a  "bluff."  The  bill  be- 
came law  and  the  companies  promptly 
retired.  Since  that  time  innumerable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, but  without  avail. 

Always  serious,  the  fire  insurance  sit- 
uation in  Texas  has  recently  culminat- 
ed  in   a  specific  demand  made  by  the 
companies    on    its    Insurance    Commis- 
sion that  rates  be  advanced  33  1-3  per 
cent.    Hearings   for   and    against   were 
commenced  about  a  month  ago  and  are 
now  in  progress.  The  expense  involved 
in  doing  the  business  there  is  the  matter 
chiefly    under    investigation,    the    com- 
panies' adversaries  presumably  contend- 
ing that  the  cost  is  subject  to  material 
reduction.  As  a  substantial  fact,  how- 
ever, the  fire  loss  in  that  state  is  and 
has  been  for  years  abnormal,  and  it  is 
(juite   possible  that  unless  an   increase 
in    rates    to    meet    them    is    permitted, 
Texas  will  add   itself  to  the  territory 
from    which    fire    insurance    companies 
absent   themselves. 
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Scottish 
Union  &  National 

Insurance  Company 

Of  Edinburgh 

Established    1824  \ 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President 
Headquarters  lor  North  America.  Hartford.  Connecticut 

JAMES   H.   BREWSTER.   Manager 


I  STATEMENT  | 

s   United    States   Branch,  December  31,   1915    ^ 


Total  Assets 


$6,760,670.45 


Total  Liabilities       .  2,876,507.35 

Reinsurance  Reserve  2,588,175.72 

Surplus  over  all  Lia- 

bilities   .      .      .  3,884,163.10 


J.  G.  HILLIARD,  Resident  Agent 

55  John  Street  New  York  City 


The  Employers*  Liability 
Assurance   Corporation 

LIMITED 

OF  LONDON.  ENG. 

Samuel  Appleton,  United  Stales  Manager 
Boston,  Mass. 

Cash  Assets  in  the  L^nited  States, 

December    31st,     1914 $9,152,148.66 

Surplus   to   Policy  Holders 2,380,316.43 

This  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance   Policies. 

Its  well  recognized  practice  of  making 
prompt  settlements  of  claims  against  its 
Policy  Holders  has  commended  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  its  Policy  Holders. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  automobiles  is 
called  to  the  policies  of  this  Corporation  in- 
suring against  liability  for  personal  injuries, 
and  also  against  damage  caused  to  the  As- 
sured's  car  or  to  the  property  of  others  as  the 
result   of   col''sion. 

For  Rates  and  Particulars,  apply  to 

DWIGHT  &  HILLES 

Resident  Managers  (or  New  York  Stale 
56  Maiden  Lane       New  York,  N.  Y. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportiniltles  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  cov- 
eniment  bonds,  the  return  under  whicir  is 
sn)all,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  tlie  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
iHCome  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  depo.qited  in  an  Institution  for 
savmgs,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  pavment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  $618. 3f,  absolutely  hevond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


MIRRORS  TO   RUSSIA 

As  strangers  see  family  resemblances 
of  which  members  of  the  family  are  un- 
conscious, SO  English  readers  see  or 
fancy  they  see  a  certain  likeness  of 
method,  if  not  of  something  deeper,  per- 
vading all  Russian  literature.  Leonard 
A.  Magnus,  in  his  translation  of  Rus- 
sian Folk  Tales,  speaks  of  this  as 
"factualism,"  not  realism,  since  that 
connotes  anti-romanticism,  but  a  certain 
direct  simplicity  of  outlook  and  of  treat- 
ment. This  does  not  strike  the  foreign 
reader  so  noticeably  in  the  folk  tales, 
for  the  reason  that  these  characteri^^tics 
belong  to  the  legends  of  all  lands.  Rus- 
sian fairy  stories,  however,  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  Celtic  in  the  absence  of 

'  the  whimsical  and  from  the  German  in 
the  lack  of  homely,  intimate  touches. 
The   Russian   superhumans  are   saints, 

I  witches,  wizards,  and  good  fortune 
comes  not  from  cleverness  or  integrity, 
but  from  pure  luck  or  from  kindness. 
Kindness  is  the  great  virtue.  On  such 

,  tales  as  on  facts  were  all  Russian  chil- 
dren fed  till  within  the  half  century. 
In  Years  of  Childhood,  the  remarkable 
recollections  of  Serge  Aksakoff,  he 
speaks  of  the  influence  of  these  nursery 
stories  and  reprints  the  favorite  of  his 
childhood,  The  Scarlet  Flower.  In 
Oblomov,  too,  Goncharov's  masterly 
study  of  the  indecisive,  indolent  landed 
class,  the  fairy  tales  of  the  hero's  child- 
hood influence  his  whole  life. 

The  Years  of  Childhood,  now  first 
printed  in  English,  is  the  account  of  a 
boy's  life  in  Eastern  Russia  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Written  with 
amazing  simplicity,  it  sets  the  reader 
in  the  midst  of  living  men  and  women 
in  whose  small  daily  affairs  one  finds 
one's  self  taking  an  intense  interest.  As 
a  study  in  child  psychology  it  is,  all  un- 
consciously, a  valuable  document. 

In  Oblomov,  translated  by  C.  J.  Ho- 
garth, is  another  picture  of  a  Russian 
childhood.  The  book  has  also  what  one 
finds  in  Goncharov  more  than  in  most 
Russian  writers,  most  lovely  descrip- 
tions of  scenery.  Painting  a  failure 
tho  it  does,  the  story  yet  leaves 
one  with  a  sense  of  the  essential 
worth  of  human  nature.  Comic  in 
their  bovine  content,  tragic  in  their 
utter  stupidity,  pathetic  in  their  gentle 
virtues,  the  Oblomovs  are  yet  loveable, 
while  the  soldiers  who  figure  m  The 
Duel,  by  Kuprin — also  an  analysis  of 
an  indecisive  character — are  of  the  un- 
tidy sort  distastefully  frequent  in  Rus- 
sian novels.  The  publishers  describe  the 
sentimental,  wobbly  hero  as  of  the 
"Hamlet  type,"  which  shows  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  either  Hamlet  or  Roman- 
shov.  The  work  has  a  mission,  how- 
ever. If  widely  read  in  Russia  it  should 
threaten  any  military  system  that  fos- 
ters such  an  outrageous,  brutal  life  as 
that  of  the  army  post  described.  No  bet- 


ter anti-militarist  tract  could  be  found 
than  extracts  from  these  grimy  pages. 

We  have  always  supposed  that  Rus- 
sians must  read  something  besides  prob- 
lem novels  and  the  translations  now 
coming  from  the  presses  bring  us  sev- 
eral cheerful  volumes,  among  them 
Makar's  Dream,  four  short  stories  by 
Korolenko.  There  is  romance,  affection, 
humor  in  these  tales,  albeit  written  by 
a  man  reared  in  extreme  poverty  and, 
like  most  of  the  able  youth  of  his  gen- 
eration, serving  his  time  in  Siberia. 
But  he  came  forth  from  his  six  years 
triumphant,  an  artist  not  the  wielder  of 
a  scalpel. 

The  same  sort  of  experience  acting 
on  a  less  healthy  nature,  albeit  a  more 
powerful  genius,  brought  forth  Dos- 
toievsky. The  sympathetic  but  critical 
study  by  Soloviev  of  this  tragic  figure 
is  another  example  of  that  clear  cut, 
bare,  forceful  writing  which  seems  the 
inheritance  of  the  Russian,  however  far 
in  subject  matter  he  journey  from  the 
lived-happy-ever-after  folk  tales  of  his 
childhood. 

Russian  Folk  Tales,  tr.  by  L.  A.  Masnus. 
Dutton.  $2.  Years  of  Childhood,  by  S.  Aksa- 
koff. Longmans,  Green.  $3.  Oblomov,  by  Ivan 
Goncharov.  Macmillan.  $1.50.  The  Duel,  by 
Kuprin.  Macmillan.  $1..50.  Makar's  Dream,  by 
V.  Korolenko.  Duffield.  $L50.  Dostoievsky,  by 
E.  Soloviev.   Macmillan.   $L75. 

PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 
Authors  are  generally  agreed  that 
life  aboard  ship  is  not  conducive  to  sat- 
isfactory work.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons, the  chief  of  which  is  that  so  much 
depends  on  whether  the  ship  keeps  an 
even  keel  or  plunges  unhappily  thru 
tempestuous  waters.  Mr.  Patterson  does 
not  inform  us  regarding  weather  con- 
ditions on  his  "Cymbric"  Atlantic  cross- 
ing, but  he  assuredly  presents  us  in  The 
Notebook  of  a  Neutral  with  a  green- 
porthole-steward-and-beef-tea  view  of 
the  world,  both  present  and  future.  No 
matter  if  the  Entente  Allies  do  win, 
German  kultiir  must  triumph.  In  fact, 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  now  kul- 
turing  themselves  as  their  only- possible 
salvation.  Since  he  does  not  believe  the 
United  States  can  be  induced  to  adopt 
kultur—tlae  "Cymbric"  perhaps  gave  a 
dreadful  lurch  here — we  are  in  for  a 
frightful  beating  by  Germany  or  Japan 
— 5,000,000  Japanese  and  Chinese  set-, 
tied  on  our  Pacific  Coast.  (Eight  bells 
and  a  stormy  night,  mates!)  In  our 
rich,  soft  and  helpless  condition  our 
single  hope  lies  in  a  threat  to  stop  sup- 
plying Great  Britain  with  munitions 
unless  she  promises  tc  protect  us  from 
Germany  or  Japan,  possibly  Germany, 
Japan  and  Russia  combined.  It  must  be 
done  now,  because  if  we  wait  until  after 
the  war.  Great  Britain  will  leave  us  to 
our  mercenary  fate.  We  hope  at  this 
dismal  conclusion  the  steward  induced 
Mr.  Patterson  to  crawl  up  on  deck. 
Nine  contributions  by  as  many  au- 
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DIVIDENDS 


INCORPORATED    1827 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STREETS 
New  Entrance  300  Fulton  St. 

INTEREST  AT  THE   RATE  OF 

Per   Cent.  Per  Annum 


will  1)0  credited  to  depositors  July  i,  1916 
(payable  on  and  after  July  20th),  on  all 
sums  entitled  thereto.  Deposits  made  on  or 
before    July     loth    will    draw    from    July    ist. 

CROWELL  IIADDEN,   President. 
LAURUS   E.   SUTTON,  Comptroller. 
ARTHUR   C.    HARE,   Cashier. 
CI  I  AS.   C.   PUTNAM,   Asst.   Comptroller. 


UNITED    SHOE    MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  IVi'/r  (ST'/ic.  per 
share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock,  and  a 
dividend  of  2'/,,  (50c.  per  share)  with  an  extra 
dividend  of  6%  ($1.50  per  share)  in  cash  on  the 
Common  capital  stock,  all  payable  July  5th, 
1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  June  22nd,  1916.  The  Directors  voted, 
also,  to  distribute  among-  the  holders  of  the  Com- 
mon stock  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  June 
22nd,  1916,  a  part  of  the  surplus  assets  of  the 
Corporation  consisting  of  shares  of  the  7%  Pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company 
on  the  basis  of  fifteen  one-thousandths  (15-1000) 
.  of  a  share  of  said  Preferred  stock  of  said  Thomas 
G.  Plant  Company  for  each  share  of  the  Com- 
mon stock  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corpo- 
ration, such  distribution  to  be  made  on  July  15th, 
1916,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  L.    A.     COOLIDGE.    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE     &     FOUNDRY     CO. 
Preferred  Stock  Dividend. 

New  Yoil<,  June  1.3,  lOlC. 
Tho  Bo.Trd  of  Directors  Ii.ive  this  day  dochircd 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  from  tlie  current 
oaniiMRs  for  the  (|vuirter  endinR  M«\reli  31.  1010, 
pnvalilc  June  30,  1!)1(>,  to  stockholders  of  record 
Juiie  2.-!,    1916.        HENRY  C.    KNOX,   Secretary. 

AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE    &     FOUNDRY    CO. 
Common  Stock   Dividend. 

New  York,  June  13,  1916. 
Tho  rioard  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  (luarterly  dividiMid  of  1%'/^  from  tlie  current 
earnini;.s  for  the  (piarter  endinj;  March  31,  1!>U!, 
[xivabie  June  oO,  1910,  to  stockholders  of  record 
Juiie  23,    191C.        ITBNRY    C.    KNOX,    Secretary. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co. 

New  York,  June  14.  1916. 
A  dividend  of  Onp  Dollar  and  Twenty-five  cents 
(.$1.2."))  per  share  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company  has  I)een  d<'clared  payable  .\ugust  1, 
l'.»l(),  at  the  ollice  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stoek- 
liolders  of  recDid  at  the  close  of  l)usiness.  July 
7,    11)10.        KDW.VBI)    L.    ROSSITER,    Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Allegheny  Avenue   &   19th   Street. 

Philadelphia,  June  7tb,  1910. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent.  (1%)  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  Com- 
pany on  both  Common  and  Preferred  Stocks,  pay- 
al)le  July  1st,  1910,  to  stockholders  of  record  nt 
the  close  of  business  on  June  l'.)th,  1916.  Checks 
will  be   mailed. 

Wi.VLiTUR  c;.    UBNDERSON,   Treasurer, 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  68 

A  quarterly  divi<lcnd  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  ca|)ital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  July  15th. 
1 9 16,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  June  24th,   1916. 

The   transfer  books  do  not   close. 

JOHN   \V.   DAMON,   Assistant  Treasurer. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

2Gtli  St.  &  llth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  Juuo  14,  191G. 
Tho  qiiart(>rly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  sliare 
on  tho  ProfoiTod  Stock  nnd  .$1.25  per  sh:iie 
on  tho  Coninion  Stock  will  be  paid  .Jul.v 
If),  1!)16.  to  Stocklioldors  of  record  at  tlie 
close  of  business  June  oO,  1010.  Checks 
will  be  mailed. 

W.  G.  McCuNE,  Treasurer. 


GET  THE    SAVING    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation  of  many  a  man.  It  increases 
his  self-respect  and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society.  If  a  man 
has  no  one  but  himself  to  provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  accumu- 
lating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in  his  old  age.  This  can  best  be  effected 
by  i)urchasing  an  Annuity  or  an  Old  Age  Income  Policy  as  issued  by  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  \'ork.  The  Annuity  will  yield  a  much  larger 
income  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secured  investment. 
The  Old  Age  Income  commences  at  age  60,  but  in  case  of  prior  death  the 
monthly  income  immediately  accrues  to  the  beneficiary.  For  a  sample  policy 
write  to 


HOIVIE     LIFE 

256    BROADWAY 


INSURANCE     COIVIF»AIMY 

GEO.  E.  IDE.  President  NEW    YORK 


Most  people  think  of  automobile  insurance  as  an  old  form  of  protection 
adapted  to  a  modern  invention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  self-propelled  vehicle 
is  older  than  most  forms  of  insurance.  A  Frenchman  drove  a  steam  carriage 
in  the  days  of  Marie  Antoinette.  An  Englishman  was  arrested  for  joy-riding 
in  1802.  In  1815  the  directors  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
were  amazed  to  see  a  steam  locomotive  snorting  through  the  streets.  We 
are  not  told  whether  they  ever  considered  this  strange  contraption  from  an 
insurance  standpoint.  But  we  do  know  that  almost  before  the  motor  car 
had  ceased  to  be  an  experiment  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  offering  automobile  policies.  Today  you  can  insure  yourself  from 
every  risk  of  a  motor  car  through  the  complete 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORD  S 


Any  agent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Representatives  of  the  Hartford  Accident 
Company,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  &  Indemnity  Company,  acting  in  conjunc- 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Company,  tion  with  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Corn- 
can  sell  you  complete  protection  from  loss  pany,  sell  the  same  complete  automobile 
to  yourself  or  car  through  fire,  collision,  protection,  as  well  as  all  other  modern 
theft  and  personal  liability.  forms  of  bonding  and  casualty  insurance. 

Thetvjo  companies,  between  them,  ^rite  practically  every  Jorm  of  insurance  but  life  insurance 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  any  form  of  insurance  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


COUPON  — CHECK  — TEAR    OFF-MAIL 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  1-6).  125  Trumbull  Street.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  inlormation  on  the  kind  o(   insurance  checked  to  the   name   and   address  written  on  margin  o«  coupon. 


Fire 

Accident 
Health 

Anto  Liability 
Auto  Collision 
Anto  Theft 
Aoto  Fire 
Baggage 


Mofor'Cycle 

Burglary 

Employer's  Liability 

Workmen'*  Compeiuatioo 

Bonding 

Elevator 

Plate  Glau 

Race  Horse 


Tornado 

Hail 

Goiter's  Policy 

Parcel  Post 

Rent 

Merchandise  in  Transit 

Live   Slock  Traixil 

Live  Stock 


_  Sprinkler  Leakage 

Marine 

Breeders  and  Exbibilen 

Teaming 

Salesmen's  Sample* 

\Z  Registered  Mail 

Use  and  Occopanc; 

I    .  Explosion 
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Sun  Insurance  Office 

OF    LOIMDOIM 

The  Oldest  Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

Chid  OMicc  in  U.  S.,  No.  54  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Founded  A   D    1710  ^*'*  207th  Ycar  ol  the  Company's  Active  Business  Existence 

Abstract  ol  Statement  of  Condition  of  United  States  Branch  December  31.  1915 

ASSETS 


Real  Estate  in  New  York  City.  .       $210,000 

L'nited  Stales  Government  Bonds        2o8:Ooo 

Railroad  and  other  Bonds;  Guar- 
anteed, Preferred  and  other 
Railroad  Stocks  and  other 
Securities     3,435,162 

Cash    in    Banks 465,718 

Cash    in    Agents'    hands    and    in 

course   of   collection 486,770 

Other   admitted    items 60,948 


$4,866,598 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve   for   Unearned   P  r  e  m- 

iums $2,803,977 

Reserve  for  Losses  in  Process  of 

Adj  ustment   240,509 

Reserve     for    Taxes     and     other 

Liabilities    73,586 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities 1,748,526 


$4,866,598 


Trustees  of  tlie  Funds  of  tlie  Company  in  the  United  States 

Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 


1850 


THE 


1916 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


In  the  City  of  New  York 


Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 


JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D, 

President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE  H.  KELSEY 

Pres.    Title    Guarantee    and 

Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER 
Banker 

EDWARD     TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and  Trad- 
ers Nat.  Bank 


Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future. 
Address  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office, 
No.  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOUR  SCORE  YEARS  AND  TEN 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
was  organized  January  26,  1825,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
has  been  continuously  in  business  at  the  same  location  facing 
Independence  Square  in  Philadelphia. 

Permanence  and  stability  are  qualities  highly  valued  in 
any  business,  but  preeminently  so  in  an  Insurance  Company 
wliose  whole  purpose  and  function  is  to  make  sure,  to  afford 
relief  and  repair  losses  after  ordinary  safeguards  have  failed. 

Nothing  demonstrates  those  qualities  quite  so  well  as  the 
actual  record  of  a  long  term  of  years.  Such  a  record,  go 
years,  with  ample  assets  and  modern  service  is  the  basis  of 
confidence  afforded  its  Agents  and  the  public  by 

THE  PENNSYLVAm  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


thors  make  up  the  volume,  Towards  a 
Lasting  Settlement,  edited  by  Charles 
Roden  Buxton.  When  such  widely  de- 
batable subjects  as  The  Basis  of  Per- 
manent Peace,  The  Freedom  of  the 
Seas,  and  The  Democratic  Principle 
and  International  Relations  are  con- 
densed within  a  few  pages,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  expect  full  treatment  of  the 
various  themes.  Generally  the  trend  of 
the  papers  is  toward  the  conclusion, 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  voluntary  willingness  of  humanity 
at  large  to  abide  by  a  lasting  peace. 
This  would  seem  to  be  more  logical  rea- 
soning than  that  of  those  who  would 
force  peace  upon  humanity,  for  the 
hand  of  suppression  may  fall  in  oppres- 
sion, thereby  rousing  the  very  evil  to 
be  abolished. 

Is  there  any  end  to  the  causes  of  the 
war?  No  sooner  has  one  publicist  dem- 
onstrated his  hypothesis,  than  along 
comes  another  to  brush  aside  the  former 
view  with  never-before-thought-of  evi- 
dence. Who,  for  example,  would  imagine 
that  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  be- 
loved of  the  swash-buckling  fictioneer, 
was  one  of  the  offenses  Pan-Germanism 
grasped  to  derriand  the  subjugation  of 
France.  Yet  Paul  Vergnet  proves  it 
out  of  the  Pan-G«rman  mouth.  Aside 
from  this  new  origin  of  the  war,  the 
author  of  France  m  Danger  discloses 
the  machinations  of  the  Pan-German 
League  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  else- 
where. 

One  element  in  the  German  view  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  should  appeal  to 
the  jurist.  That  is  blunt  frankness  in 
admitting  certain  responsibilities.  Thus, 
as  it  were,  "I  tore  up  that  scrap  of  pa- 
per, invaded  Belgium,  and  would  have 
captured  Paris  if  I  could.  Necessity 
compelled  me  to  do  these  things."  Here 
we  have  at  least  tangible  ground  to 
stand  upon.  Germmiy  Misjudged  is  the 
display  of  a  case  for  German  defense, 
tho  Roland  Hugins,  while  inviting 
"American  Tories"  of  Entente  sympa- 
thy to  hasten  in  shiploads  for  the 
trenches,  fails  to  condemn  equally  the 
German  propaganda  in  this  country. 
Complementary  to  the  above  is  Belgium 
.  and  Germany,  a  Dutch  view,  by  J.  H. 
Labberton.  As  emphatically  and  hero- 
ically as  she  could  Belgium  has  repudi- 
ated this  specious  plea  for  German  in- 
vasion of  her  territory,  tho  dubiously 
granting  "Prussia  is  the  ethically  sound 
kernel  of  Europe,  from  which  in  the  end 
is  to  spring  the  ethical  regeneration 
of  our  desperately  ailing  world." 

Two  little  volumes  in  vivid  yellow 
wrappers,  France  and  the  War  and 
War  Letters  from  France,  are  the  one 
by  Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin,  and 
the  other  edited  by  Lapradelle  and  Cou- 
dert.  Professor  Baldwin  discloses  hard- 
ly anything  new  from  his  subject,  tho 
he  announces  such  is  his  purpose: 
"French  participation  having  remained 
under  certain  obscurities."  A  concise  re- 
capitulation of  all  this  in  a  single  vol- 
ume, touched  with  the  author's  evident 
sincerity,  is  the  book's  chief  recom- 
mendation. War  Letters  from,  France 
is  a  collection  of  admirably  selected  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  of  French  sol- 
diers.   Nothing    has    hitherto    come   to 
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hand  which  so  impressively  reveals  the 
patriotic,  liberty-loving-  spirit  of  the 
French  citizen  soldier,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  forceful  regime  of  the  Ger- 
man army.  There  is  no  need  to  compel 
discipline  in  the  French  army,  it  is  w^ill- 
inffly  even  gaily  borne  for  the  sake  of 
"beautiful  France." 

The  Notebook  of  a  Neutral,  by  Joseph  Mcdill 
Patterson.  Duffield.  50  cents.  Towards  a  La»t- 
inii  Settlement,  ed.  by  Charles  Roden  Buxton. 
Macmillan.  .$1.  France  in  Danger,  by  Paul 
VerKnet.  Dutton.  $1.  Germany  Misjudged,  by 
Roland  HuKins.  lielyiuni,  and  Germany,  by  J. 
H.  Labberton.  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.  .$1  each. 
France  and  the  War,  by  James  Mark  Bald- 
win. War  Letters  from  France,  ed.  by  Lapra/- 
delle  and  Coudert.   Appleton.   50  cents  each. 

WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  FOR 

In  his  Education  and  Social  Progress 
Principal  Alexander  Morgan  very 
simply  and  directly  traces  certain  so- 
cial defects  to  organic  and  environ- 
mental factors,  from  which  he  separates 
the  systematic  educational  forces.  His 
first  desire  is  to  "catch  the  children 
young,"  for  he  sees  no  hope  in  attempt- 
ing to  reform  adults  with  fixed  habits 
and  prejudices.  In  addition  to  reorganiz- 
ing the  schools  to  take  more  definite 
cognizance  of  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
ing child  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our 
complex  society  and  economic  system  on 
the  other,  Dr.  Morgan  would  have 
teachers  selected  and  trained  for  con- 
scious cooperation  with  the  social  pur- 
pose of  the  times.  The  school,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  training  for  the  child, 
"is  also  one  of  the  main  instruments  of 
society  for  securing  its  upward  prog- 
ress." 

Education   and  Social   Progress,   by   Alexander 
Morgan.   Longmans,   Green.   $1.20. 

HUMAN  PERSONALITY 

Very  serious  and  important  subjects 
are  those  which  Dr.  Smyth  has  treated 
in  a  series  of  volumes  on  theology. 
Christian  philosophy  and  ethics,  and 
none  more  serious  than  his  present  vol- 
ume. The  Meaning  of  Personal  Life. 
The  purpose  of  the  first  part  of  the 
book  is  an  argument  against  material- 
ism. Even  in  physical  nature  the  author 
sees  hints  of  spiritual  forces  which  be- 
come clearer  as  life  appears,  so  that 
"the  pursuit  of  the  course  of  organic 
neural  diff'erentiation  and  animal  psy- 
chology puts  us  upon  the  scent  of  some 
non-physical  form  of  energy,  which 
introspective  psychology  shall  seek,  if 
possible,  to  overtake." 

By  a  careful  course  of  study,  depend- 
ing upon  the  later  investigations  of  psy- 
chology, Dr.  Smyth  shows  that  the  sev- 
eral powers  of  the  mind,  whether  in  in- 
stinct, or  reason,  or  feeling,  are  utterly 
incommensurable  with  the  forces  seen 
in  physical  law,  which  latter  have  to 
do  with  space  and  dimension,  and  he 
reaches  the  sound  conclusion  that  mind 
is  distinct  from  matter  and  that  mind 
uses  the  brain  as  an  organ  of  the  free- 
willing  soul. 

A  discussion  follows  of  the  growth 
of  personality  in  the  soul,  allowing  for 
access  of  power  in  ways  perhaps  mys- 
terious, until  he  finds  in  Jesus  Christ  a 
new  development  of  personality  pre- 
viously unknown  and  from  which  a  sim- 
ilar spiritual  growth  has  come  to  the 
Christian  world.  The  miracles  of  heal- 
ing performed  by  Jesus  he  assigns  to 


The  Leading  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  America 


Incorporated 
in  1819 


^sNs^^^'^i 


Charter 
Perpetual 


^^•v    ff4 


^TNA  INSURANCE  CO. 

Wm.  B.  Clark,  President 

Cash  Capital, $5,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  All  Other  Liabilities,  .    12,300,793.09 

Net  Surplus 7,423,298.15 

Assets, 24,724,091.24 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders 

$12,423,298.15 


Agents  in  All  the  Principal 
Cities  and  Towns 


-Jllliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiiiiiiiiiiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiiiiliilliliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiiiiiuiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii; 

I    SHAKESPEARE'S  PORTRAIT  I 

I                      ONLY   ONE  THOUSAND   LEFT  f 

=            In  this  year  when  everybody  is  reading  and  talking  about  Shakespeare  § 

5  you  will  no  doubt  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  at  nominal  cost  the  5 

5  excellent    reproduction    of    Leopold    Flameng's    etching    of    the    famous  = 

=  Chandos  portrait  of  Shakespeare.     We  have  printed  a  limited  number  on  ? 

5  heavy  coated  paper.     (Size   12  in.  by   17  in.)     While  the  supply  lasts  we  | 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  copy  securely  wrapped  in  = 

I  a  tube  in  such  condition  that  it  will  be  suitable  for  framing.     Just   send  § 

i  si.x  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  £ 

I             One  reader  wrote:  "It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  get  such  a  famous  fac-  = 

I  simile  at  so  trivial  a  sum  and  I  am  waiting  us  arrival  w'th  keen  antici-  i 

5  pation."  s 

i                  THE  INDEPENDENT  1 


?    Shakespeare'  Contest  Dept. 


119  West  40th  Street,  New  York    I 
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ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Now   York,  January  2G,   1916. 

The  Trustees,   In  conformity   with   the   Charter   of    the   Cumpniiy.    submit   the   following   statement 
of  its   aftairs  on   the   31st(of  'Dccemt)er,    1915. 

The   Company's   business   has   been   confined    to     raarine     and    inland     transportation     insurance. 
Premiums  on  such  risks  from  the  1st  January,    1915,    to   the   31st   December,    1915.  ..  .$6,153,866.43 

Premiums  on  i'olicies  not  marked  off  1st  January,    1915 993,965.13 

Total    Premiums $7,147.831.56 

Premiums  marked  off  from  .Tanunry   1,   1915,   to  December   31,    1915 $6,244,127.90 

Interest  on  the  investments  of  the  Company  received   during   the 

ypar    $328,970.78 

Interest  on  Deposits  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies,    etc 75,237.08 

Rent   received    less   Taxes   and   Expenses 97^8J56^3    $502,044.09 

Losses  paid  during  the  vcar $2,233,703.62 

Less   Salvages $205,247.59 

Ke-insurances 448,6<y2.S5    $653.850.44 

$1,579,853.18 

Re-insunance   Premiums   and    Returns   of   Premiums    1,076,516.36 

Expenses,   including  compensation  of  officers  and   clerics,    taxes,   stationery, 

advertisements,    etc 717,114.89 

A  dividend  of  interest  of  Six  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  certificates  of  profits  will  be  paid 
to  the  holders  thereof,  or  their  legal  representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  first  of  February 
next. 

The  outstanding  certificates  of  the  issue  of  1910  will  be  redeemed  and  jiaid  to  the  holders 
thereof,  or  their  legal  representatives,  <iu  and  after  Tuesday  the  first  of  February  next,  from 
which  date  all  interest  thereon  will  cease.  The  certificates  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, and  canceled. 

A  dividend  of  Forty  per  cent,  is  declared  on  the  earned  premiums  of  the  Company  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1915,  which  are  entitled  to  participate  in  dividTnd,  for  which,  up<in 
application,    certificates    will    be    issued    on    and    after   Tuesday    the   second   of   May   mxt. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary 

TRUSTEES. 


EDMUND  L.   BAYLIES, 
JOHN   N.   BEACH. 
NICHOLAS    BIDDfLE, 
ERNEST   C.    BLI&S, 
JAME.S   BROWN. 
JOHN   CLAFLIN, 
GBORiGE  C.   CLARK. 
CLEVELAND   H.   DODGE. 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT. 
RICHARD  H.   EWART. 
G.    STANTOiN   FLf)YD-JONES, 
PHILIP    A.    S.    FRANKLIN, 
HlEiRBEiRlT  .L.  ClRIGGS, 


ANSON   W.   HARD. 
SAMUEL   T.    HUBBARD. 
LEWIS    CASS    LEDYARD, 
WILLIAM  H.   LEIFFERTS. 
CHARLES    D.    LEVERICH, 
GEORGE   H.   MACY. 
NICHOLAS   F.    P.ALMER, 
HENRY   PARISH. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS. 
ADOLF    PAVENSTEDT. 
CHARLES    A.    PEABODY, 
JA'MES  H.   POST, 
CHARLIES   M.    PRATT. 

A.    A.    R.VVEN. 


DALLAS  B.  piRiATT, 
ANTON   A.    RAVEN. 
JOHN    J.    RIKEK. 
DOUGL.\S    ROBINSON. 
WILLIAM  JAY  SOHIEPFELIN. 
SAMUEIL  SLOAN. 
WILLIAM  SLOANE. 
LOUIS  STERN, 
WILLIAM    A.    .STREET. 
tt^EORGE    E.    TURNURE. 
GEORGE   C.   VAN   TUYL,   Jr.. 
RICHARD  H.   WILLIAMS. 

Chiairmau   of   the   Board. 


CORNELIUS  ELDERT. 
Vice-President. 


WALTER    WOOD    PARSOINS, 

ASSETS 

United    States    and    State    of    New 

York     Bonds $670,000.00 

New    York    Citv,    New    York    Trust 

Companies    and    Bank    Stocks 1,783.700.00 

Stocks    and     Bonds    of     Railroads..      2,832.463.65 

Other    Securities 386,185.00 

Special  Deposits  in  Banks  and 
Trust     Companies 2,000,000.00 

Real  Estate  cor.  Wall  and  William 
Streets  and  Exchange  Place,  con- 
taining    otfices 4.299,426.04 

Real  Estate  on  Staten  Island  (held 
under  provisions  of  Chapter  481, 
Laws    of    1887) 75.000.00 

Premium     Notes 660.314.60 

Bills     Receivable 788,575.31 

Cash  in  hands  of  European  Bank- 
ers to  pay  losses  under  policies 
payable    in    foreign    countries....         2.56.610.85 

Cash    in    Bank.. 1,095,488.03 

Loans     1.35,000.00 

$15,582,763.48 


President. 

CHARLES   E.   FAY. 


2d  Vice-President. 


LIABILITIES 

Estitnated  Losses,  and  Losses  Un- 
settled   in   process  of   Adjustment 

Premiums    on    Unterminated    Risks 

Certificates  of  Profits  and  Interest 
Unpaid 

Return     Premiums     Unpaid 

Reserve    for    Taxes 

Re-insurance  Premiums  on  Termi- 
nated    Risks 

Claims  not  .Settled,  including  Com- 
pensation,    <'tc 

Certificates  of  Profits  Ordered  Re- 
deemed, Withheld  for  Unpaid 
Premiums     

Income  Tax  Withheld  at  the  .Source 

Suspense     Account 

Certificates    of    Profits   Outstanding 


$3,117,101.00 
903,703.66 

273.130.05 

108.t»6..5S 

76.949.12 

215,.595.72 

113.375.72 


22,557.84 

1.2.30.36 

5.899.75 

7,187,370.00 


Thus  leaving  a  balance  of ^ 

Accrued    Interest   on    the    31st   day   of    December,     1915,    amounted    to 

Rents  due   and   accrued   on   the  31st   day   of   December,    1915,    amounted    to 

Re-insurance  due  <ir   accrued,   in   companies  authorized  in  New   York,   on  the  31st  day 

of   December,    1915,   amounted   to 

Note:     The   Insurance   Department  has  estimated   the  value  of  the  Real   Estate  comer 
Wall  and  William  Streets  and  Exchange  Place  in  excess  of  the  Book   Value 

given   above   at 

And  the  property  at  Staten  Island  in  excess   of   the   Book   Value,   at 

The  Insurance  Department's  valuation  of  Stocks.    Bonds  and   other   Securities   exceeds 

the   Company's   valuation   by 

On   the   basis   of   these   increased   rnluntions   the   balance  would   be 


$12.025,609.80 

$3^557.153.68 

40,528.08 
25,568.11 

172,389.50 


450,573.96 
63,700.00 

1.727..3.37.2G 

.$6,037. 2.50.  .TO 


SM  HOTEL  TULLER 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  li'oodwerd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

^  200  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  SI. 50  Single.  $2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       "  3.00  ••  ■' 

100       2.50       ••  4.00  '•  •• 

,100       3.00  to  5.00  ••  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Tv»o  Floors — Aeents' 
Sample  Rooms 


N^w  Unique  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 


natural  law,  but  under  laws  not  yet 
fully  understood,  for  he  seems  to  assert 
that  a  miracle  that  would  contradict 
natural  law  is  impossible.  He  finds  it 
reasonable  and  natural  that  the  church 
in  the  earliest  period  succeeding  Paul 
should  have  developed  a  doctrine  of  the 
Virgin  Birth,  but  he  does  not  hold  it 
essential  to  faith. 

The    Meaning    of    Personal    Life,    by    Newman 
Smyth.    Scribner.    $2. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


Faxon's  Dramatic  Index  is  an  invalu- 
able annual  for  all  needing  information  on 
.stage  affairs.  It  contains  references  to 
magazine  articles,  biographic  notes,  lists  of 
books  on  the  drama,  and  also  what  has 
been  difficult  to  come  at.  a  record  of  the 
prominent  moving  picture  plays.  (Boston 
Book  Company,  $4.) 

In  spite  of  the  index,  with  familiar  com- 
posers a-plenty,  Geraldine  Farrar's  My 
Favorite  8ongs  will  be  something  of  an  un- 
explored country  to  the  average  student. 
These  unworn  songs  of  some  of  the  best  of 
ancient  and  modern  music  are  a  welcome 
relief  and  are  well  worth  some  effort 
to  become  acquainted  with  them.  (Dit- 
son,  $1.) 

Collections  of  music  for  elementary 
work  are  discouragingly  prone  to  be  stere- 
otyped and  commonplace,  but  the  two  vol- 
umes Something  to  Play  and  So)ncthin(/  to 
Hitig  are  fairly  free  from  the  expected 
triteness  and  the  critical  notes  on  the  songs 
in  the  latter  are  suggestive.  Sprinkled 
thruout  are  some  really  good  things.  (Dit- 
son,  75c.  each.) 

The  workmanship  of  Theodore  Dreiser's 
Plays  of  the  Natural  and  the  t<Ht)crnatur(il 
is  excellent.  But  what  is  the  author 
trying  to  get  at?  The  reader's  im- 
pression is  somewhat  like  the  remarks  of 
the  "Power  of  Physics"  :  "Deep  below 
deep !  High'  above  high  !  No  beginning,  no 
end  !  No  end — no  beginning  I"  But  that  is 
not  nonsense.    (Lane,  $1.25.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Ter- 
centenary publications  is  A  Book,  for 
Shakespeare  Flays  and  Farjeants,  by  O.  L. 
Hatcher.  This  describes  customs,  scenes, 
dress,  furniture,  coutemporary  pageants, 
and  is  lavishly  illustrated.  Aside  from  its 
immediate  use.  it  is  a  delightful  and  valu- 
able collection  of  all  sorts  of  Shake- 
spearean  miscellany.    (l>utton,  $2.) 


THE    MINISTER'S    SHELF 


A  booklet  by  Richard  T.  Stevenson,  of 
t)hio  Wesleyan  University,  entitled  Mis- 
sions versus  Militarism,  argues  eloquently 
the  thesis  that  Christianity  is  the  cure  of 
war,  and  urges  the  missionary  campaign. 
(  Abingdon  Press.  50  cents. ) 

The  Afflictions  of  the  Kightcous.  by  W. 
B.  McLeod.  is  made  up  of  sermons  on  the 
Book  of  ,Iob.  Learning,  vigorous  reason- 
ing, and  enthusiasm  characterize  these  in- 
terpretations wrought  out  in  the  light  of 
Christian    truth.    (Doran,    $1.50.) 

In  Jerusalem  to  Rotnc.  Professor  Charles 
F.  Sitterly  gives  a  new  translation  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  language  and 
style  of  present  day  English.  The  result  is 
an  attractive  and  self-explanatory  transla- 
tion of  the  book.    (Abingdon  Press,  $1.50.) 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  The  Dairn  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Mind  of  the  Child,  but  Edith 
E.  Read  Mumford  gives  us  valuable  aid. 
The  author  is  a  student  of  child  psychol- 
ogy, and  a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  chil- 
dren's actions,  impulses  and  questionings. 
(Longmans.  Green,  00  cents.) 

The  Work  and  Teaehinos  of  the  Apostles, 
by  Charles  F.  Kent,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  valuable  Historical  Bible  series  of 
textbooks  for  Bible  study.  It  has  the  same 
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1916  Acousticon 

R.  Sayor  Harniicn,  M.  I).,  writes  us— "The  1916 
AC;OUSTICON  rtcontly  received  is  so  perfect  as  to  be 
almost  a  new  invention .  My  use  of  various  models  for 
years  has  shown  me  that  the  relief  and  joy  of  those 
who  talk  with  the  deaf  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  your  marvelous  instrument." 

The  unstinted  praise  of  250,000  satisfied  customers 
and  many  letters  like  the  above  from  eminent  phy- 
sicians lead  us  to  urge  you  and  every  deaf  person, 
entirely  at  our  risk,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  to 
give  the  1916  ACOUSTICON  a  thorough  trial  in  your 
own  home,  absolutely  and  entirely 

"°    FREE    "" 


DEPOSIT 


EXPENSE 


All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are 
deal  ami  will  try  the  ACOUSTICON.  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 
UU  A  D  M I M  r'  I  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
VVMItrillilM.  one  should  not  make  as  liberal  a 
^^—^-~^—^~^  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send 
money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  hava 
tried  It.  .  j        ^ 

Tho  ACOUSTICON  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for 
your  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and  con- 
vince yourself— you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

General  Acoustic  Co.  1320  CandlerBldg.NewYork 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Blciu. 


"ALL  my  life  every  magazine 
'^  I've  looked  into  has  had  a 
picture  of  a  man's  leg  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  garter  on  it — Boston ! 
So  when  1  go  into  a  store  to 
jbuy  a  pair  of  garters  1  just  nat- 
urally say '  Boston.'  So  do  you  I  " 


—AMBROSE    PEALC 


in  thi::  delightful  play 

"IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE" 

By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  and  Walter  Hackett 
now  in  its  third  successful  year. 

Boston  Gai^ter 


SIIK      EOC 
LISLE    25C 


^a^^^^ 


CEO    FROSTCO. 
AHIR«, BOSTON 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.7NO.    WILLIAMS.    Inc..    Riou'/.p    Fniuulry,  5r>0  W. 
nil  SL.  N.  Y.     WriU'  for  lllustrati'd  Lookh't.     Kfcc. 


BOOKLET    ENTITLED  "  TYPEWRITER  MECHANICS 
BROUGHT   DOWN   TO   DATE" 
LLING   HOW  TO   SELECT    INTELLIGENTLY 

^'^^^''an  OPPORTUNITY  to 

THE-BESTanoSaveTheMost 

GET  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  telling  mow 
YOU    CAN    WITH    LITTLE     EFFORT 
EASILY  EARN  THIS  /*\ 

LATEST  AND  bREATEST 

ANOARD(„:;^,V,:,,)TrPEWRlTtF^ 

Loltnr  or    Poal    Cord    si-r-ply  jay 

I  WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO..  DeVti-366,CHlcAGQILL 


AIVIAZIIMG      BARGAIIM  ! 

Genuine  Standard  Visible  Oliver  Type- 
writer—latest  Mock-l  5.  back  span-r.  Lib- 
iil.-itor.  color  writing.     Nothing  lacking: — 
metal  case. 
FREE  TRIAL— No  Advance  Payment  I 

Send  a  llttli'  Mt  ohcIi  nmnth  until  our  small  jiric* 
Ib  palii.  No  rwl  tnpi-.  Scntl  for  our  atiuwlng 
llareain  Offer  And  FK££  Tjiienritcr  liuok  tii.lav. 
No  obligation. 

Typewriters    Distributing^  Syndicate 
1610-4T  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


cxfcllcnt  finalities  of  arranKfmcrit,  transla- 
tion, and  historical  intcrjirctation^  as  the 
preceding  volumes.   (Seribner,  .$1.25.) 

The  fJrrnt  Revival  in  the  West.  1707- 
180.5,  by  Catharine  C.  Cleveland,  gives  a 
careful  historical  survey  of  the  religious 
coiulitions  in  the  West  prior  to  ISOO,  and 
a  full  account  of  the  leaders,  extent,  phe- 
nomena, and  results  of  this  great  religious 
awakening.    (I'niv.  of  Chicago   Press,   .$l.j 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  by  Dr.  David  .T. 
I'urrell,  comprises  a  series  of  address(?s  or 
essays  of  a  dogmatic  and  homiletic  char- 
acter based  on  the  various  words  and 
phrases  of  this  great  symbol  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  exposition  is  strictly  or- 
thfxlox  and  uncompromising.  (American 
Tract  Society,  .$1.) 

The  Law  of  Human  Life,  by  Eli.iah  V. 
lirookshire,  is  an  octavo  volume  of  471 
I)ages  and  is  composed  of  a  series  of  jire- 
dictions  on  biblical  characters  whose  his- 
tory is  treated  as  symbolical  of  religious 
life  and  experience.  This  will  he  approved 
by  adepts  in  biblical  exegesis  after  the 
manner  of  the  Swedish  Seer.  (Putnam, 
.$2.50.)       . 

The  Neiv  Home  Missions,  Dr.  Harlan 
I'aul  Douglass  regards  as  a  group  of  church 
activities  having  for  their  end  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  United  States.  Thus  con- 
ceived, tlie  social  problems  of  country  and 
city,  racial  developments  and  immigration 
become  the  central  features  of  tlie  mission 
program.  (Missionaiy  Education  Move- 
ment,  GO  cents.) 

The  Centennial  History  of  the  American 
Bible  Soaietij,  by  H.  ().  Dwight,  tells  of  the 
greatest  auxiliary  force  there  is  in  all 
Protestant  religious  work  the  world  over. 
This  enterprize  began  with  printing  6000 
Bibles  in  one  language,  and  issued  in  its 
hundredth  year  over  (i,000,(XIO  Bibles  and 
portions  of  the  Bible,  in  164  tongues. 
(Macmillan,   2  vols.,  ,$2.) 


SOME  GOOD  VERSE 


Among  the  sincere  little  lyrics  that  make 
up  Muriel  Kinney's  Rainhviv  Gold,  is  a 
lullaby.  Bide  a  Wee,  which  is  charming 
and  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  in  conception. 
(Badger,  $1.) 

In  'Wild  Apples  Jeanne  Robert  Fos- 
ter is  no  Imagist,  and  she  clings  still 
to  form.  She  is  best  in  objective  verse, 
and  of  this,  one  chooses  first  the  lines  on 
the  "William  P.  Frye"  that  well  speak  the 
feeling  of  those  who  know  the  sailing  ves- 
s(ls  of  our  "down  east."  (Boston:  Sher- 
man, French,  .$1.) 

Five  Men  and  Pompeij,  Sertorius.  T,u- 
cuUus,  Crasus,  Cicero  and  Caesar,  are  live, 
interesting  figures  in  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet's  blank  verse,  and  more  picturestpie 
and  dramatic,  we  venture,  than  if  he  had 
used  the  vers  libre  he  likes  so  well.  They 
are  new  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  in  soberer 
meter.  (Boston:  Four  Seas  Company,  60 
cents. ) 

The  Path  of  Dreams  recalls  the  writings 
of  Wliittier"s  early  companions.  But 
(Jeorge  M.  McClellan,  when  he  writes  of 
his  own  i)eople,  does  moi'e  than  make  a 
beginning  in  [loetry.  The  strength  of  feel- 
ing and  yet  the  restraint  with  which  he 
writes  of  the  negro  in  such  poems  as  Tlie 
Feet  of  .ludas  aud  Dtn-oration  Day  makes 
for  noble  verse.  (Louisville.  K r. :  Morton, 
$1.50.) 

Profiles,  by  Arthur  Ketchum,  has  a 
grouj)  of  those  naive  few  line  impressions 
that  stand  to  poems  as  sketch  book  draw- 
ings do  to  ))ictures.  But  these  are  as 
finished  in  form  as  they  are  unfinished  in 
tluMight.  aiul  there  are  other  poems  to 
which  one  returns  gladly.     ( Batlger,  $1.) 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  new  edi- 
tions of  Vachel  Lindsay's  prose  and  poetry 
— say,  rather,  all  poetry,  wliatever  the  form 
— General  William  Booth  Enters  into 
Hearen  and  Adventures  While  Preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Genius.  He  understands 
our  praiiie  people  as  few  writers  do.  (Mac- 
miUan,  $1.25  and  $1.) 


Moore's 

Larger  Stock 

Loose  Leaf 

Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes,    12X11,  8>^xi4,  8xio 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  attractive  offer 
of  a  Loose  Leaf  Outfit — Ledger — Journal — 
Cash  Book — -Factory  Costs — in  fact  any  kind 
of  a  record — inform  us  as  to  your  needs. 

We  then   will  show  you  what 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

can  do  for  you.     You  will  be  pleased. 


This  book  of  i6o  pages  of  instruction  and 
information  on  Loose  Leaf  Bookkeeping 
maiUJ   FREE  on   request. 

Moore's  Smaller  Stock 
Loose  Leaf  Binders  and  Sheets 

Sizes. 

1  ikH'/i   Loose  Leaf  Minute  Books 
8x10  "  "       Factory    Costs 

6x9 '/^        "  "       Order    Books 

5x8  "  "       Handy  Books  for  all  pur- 

poses 
3x6J4        "  "      Salesman's    record   books 

and    40    other    forms    that    may    be    used    in 
these   sizes. 

Our  Loose  Leaf  Books  imll  fill  your  every  need 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

946  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established    1839 


<^&Murphy''sJ&i 

UNIVERMSH 


//'j  a  ^''painter's  varnish'* — 
but  that  doesn  V  mean  that  you 
cant  use  it  yourself- — and 
MOST  SJTISFJCTORIL  Y 
--on  floors,  furniture  or  wood 
work^and for  all  otheruses  out- 
doors and  in.  IVe  arenuir  sup- 
plying it  in  small  cans  for  your 
convenience.    Send  for  booklet. 


iWurphyVamish  Company  i*^^ 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr..  Tresident       (CHICAGO 


NEWS  OF  #-f^J,  EFFICIENCY 

*^.'  ///\\\  <i  • 


PRACTICAL   SCHOLARSHIP 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Ernest  Martin 
Hopkins  to  succeed  President  Ernest 
Fox  Nichols  as  the  head  of  Dartmouth 
College  is  recognition  of  the  growing 
importance  of  social  organization  and 
of  one  who  has  achieved  remarkable 
distinction  in  this  field,  notwithstand- 
ing he  is  less  than  forty  years  of  age. 
In  deciding  upon  their  new  president, 
the  trustees  declared  their  belief  that 
"the  function  of  the  modern  college 
president  is  even  more  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  scholarly  men  to  the  end 
of  preparing  young  people  for  life  than 
himself  to  set  an  example  in  research 
and  discovery."  The  new  president,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  do  both.  While  he  was 
an  undergraduate  at  Dartmouth,  Presi- 
dent William  J.  Tucker  recognized  his 
promise  of  conspicuous  ability  and  ap- 
pointed him  secretary  to  the  president. 

In  1910  Mr.  Hopkins  resigned  his 
secretaryship  to  become  a  student 
and  practitioner  of  applied  economics, 
and  the  practical  results  he  has  ob- 
tained during  the  past  six  years  have 
brought  him  into  the  front  rank  of  in- 
terpreters of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  relation  of  employment  and  em- 
ployees, viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
management.  For  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  of  Chicago;  the  Filene  De- 
partment Store,  Boston;  the  American 
Felt  Company,  Boston ;  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
later  the  New  England  Telephone  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  he  has  done  remark- 
able things  as  an  '"expert  on  human  re- 
lations," and  he  has  sounded  the  same 
practical  note  in  his  new  capacity. 
"Dartmouth's  progress,"  he  says,  "has 
always  been  most  marked  during  the 
periods  demanding  intelligent  service, 
and  the  immediate  needs  of  a  dis- 
traught world  must  be  accepted  as  the 
compelling  opportunity  of  the  college." 


••■■■••• 


bank  examiners  descend  upon  national 
banks.  Thru  the  bureau's  work  the 
advertiser  knows  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about 
the  circulation  of  each  periodical  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  bureau's  service.  Such 
service  as  the  Audit  Bureau  provides 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  example 
of  the  application  in  modern  business 
of  efficiency  methods.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  bureau  has  just  been  held  in 
Chicago,  and  the  former  officers  and 
board  of  directors — with  a  single  ex- 
ception— were  reelected.  The  officers  of 
the  bureau  are:  Louis  Bruch,  American 
Radiator  Company,  president;  Curtis 
P.  Brady,  WomayCs  World,  first  vice- 
president;  A.  W.  Erickson,  The  Erick- 
son  Company,  Inc.,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; M.  F.  Harris,  Armour  &  Co.,  sec- 
retary; Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  treasurer;  Russell  R. 
Whitman,  managing  director.  The 
board  of  directors  includes:  Frank  E. 
Long,  Farmer's  Review;  W.  B.  Cher- 
ry, Merrell  -  Soule  Company;  Stanley 
Clague,  Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Com- 
pany; F.  R.  Davis,  General  Electric 
Company ;  F.  C.  Grandin,  Postum  Cer- 
eal Company;  O.  C.  Ham,  National 
Lead  Company;  Frank  C.  Hoyt,  The 
Outlook;  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Farm 
Journal;  Emery  Mapes,  Cream  of 
Wheat  Company;  L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company;  S.  C.  Dobbs,  Coca- 
Cola    Company;    M.    C.    Robbins,    Iron 


HOW  TO   BUY  ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  no  longer  a  haphazard 
matter  of  guess  work,  and  rule  of 
thumb.  It  has  developed  into  an  art — 
it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  a 
science.  The  wise  national  advertiser 
seeking  publicity  no  longer  maps  out 
his  course  guided  by  his  own  personal 
whims  or  dazzled  by  sparkling  gener- 
alities or  wild  claims  as  to  circulations. 
The  modern  advertiser  demands  accu- 
rate, specific  information  as  to  what 
each  periodical  has  to  offer  in  extent 
of  circulation  and  in  kind  of  readers. 
He  wants  to  know  what  his  money  is 
buying.  One  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  at  the  service  of  the  adver- 
tiser today  in  his  quest  for  effective 
publicity  is  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations. This  independent,  impartial 
organization  with  a  membership  com- 
posed of  advertisers  and  periodical 
publishers,  examines  the  circulation 
books  of  the  periodicals  that  belong  to 
it,  at  irregular  and  unexpected  inter- 
vals   in    the    same    way    that    Federal 
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Age;  E.  R.  Shaw,  Practical  Engineer; 
F.  H.  Squier,  Pabst  Brewing  Company;  ■ 
William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  William  Wrigley, , 
Jr.,    Company;    Lafayette   Young,   Des\ 
Moiyies  Capital.  j 

REPRESENTING  UNCLE  SAM 
Striking  tribute  to  the  value  of  an 
efficient  consular  service  was  given  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  held  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  means  of  stimulating 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire.  Dur- 
ing an  outspoken  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  various  consular 
services  two  delegates  stated  that  they 
had  failed  altogether  to  get  certain  in- 
formation concerning  their  business 
from  British  representatives,  who  they 
naturally  assumed  could  supply  it. 
The  sequel  was  that  the  delegates  ulti- 
mately applied  to  the  American  con- 
suls, and  in  each  case  were  willingly 
and  promptly  supplied  with  the  desired 
information.  In  view  of  the  much 
higher  salaries  which  Great  Britain 
pays  her  consular  representatives,  as 
compared  with  the  United  States,  the 
British  business  men  did  some  hard 
thinking. 


EYES  IN  THE  AIR 

"Eyes  in  the  air,"  which  are  claimed 
to  have  given  the  German  fleet  its  ad- 
vantage in  the  North  Sea  battle,  have 
other  than  military  uses.  Walter  Niles, 
an  American  aviator  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Japan,  was  flying  over 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  when,  from  a 
hight  of  over  a  thousand  feet,  he  saw 
flames  bursting  from  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Trees  concealed  the  fire  from 
people  who  were  working  in  a  field  less 
than  a  block  away.  Dropping  within 
shouting  distance,  the  airman  warned 
them  of  the  fire,  and  having  seen  an 
alarm  duly  turned  in,  circled  off  into 
the  air  again.  Niles  was  trying  out  a 
new  high-power  battleplane. 


PRESIDENT   HOPKINS   OF   DARTMOUTH 


TEACHING  THE  YOUNG  IDEA 
Commenting  editorially  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency, the  St.  Louis  Watchman  says:* 
"By  all  means  let  us  have  efficiency;  but 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing   we    are    going    to    come    by    in 
merely  mastering  the  instrumentalities 
01  work.  The  human  will  is  the  control- 
ling   element    and    has    to    be    rightly 
schooled  and  directed    ...    or  there 
is  a  primal  wastage  that  no  perfection 
of  system  can  overcome."  "Seven  little 
girls  of  one  family  up  in  Saskatchewan, 
'Canada,    made    up    their   minds,"    the 
'writer  concludes,  "to  do  without  candy 
and  also  to  do  their  mother's  washing, 
so  that  each  might  be  able  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  child  that  is  prepar- 
ing for  baptism  over  in  Africa — $5  in 
each  case.  Here  was  initiative,  zest  and 
work,  and  here  the  sesame  to  genuine 
efficiency." 
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